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xv Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 77% CONGRESS, FIRST. SESSION 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 3, 1941 


The 3d day of January being the 
day prescribed by the Constitution of the 
United States for the annual meeting of 
Congress, the first session of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress commenced this day. 

The Senate assembled in its Chamber 
at the Capitol. 

JohN N. Garner, of Texas, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, called the 
Senate to order at 12 o’clock meridian. 

The Chaplain, Rev. ZSBarney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., of the city of Washington, 
offered the following 


PRAYER 


Almighty and everlasting God, we be- 
seech Thee to be with the Members of 
the Congress here assembled in Thy name 
and presence. Save them from all igno- 
rance, pride, and prejudice in their de- 
liberations. Make them to be men of 
insight, whose eyes being open to every 
possibility of service to their country, 
they may not be taken unawares by the 
unseen. As we all strive for the security 
of our Nation, may we station sentinels 
at the gates of our life to warn us of the 
approach of foes that would destroy the 
security of our souls. 

Grant to our President the wisdom and 
strength that come only of Thine indwell- 
ing, that, with patience and tireless pur- 
pose, he may meet every emergency born 
of the needs of our times. May he not 
neglect to speak a sentence, with the 
whisper of God in it, into the ears of the 
despairing and downcast, that so Thy 
spirit may make that word a seed of life 
unto our people. 

May we all be faithful in hope and 
prayer, for these twain give wings that 
shall lift us over the immeasurable abyss 
of chaos into the realm of peace, where 
God abideth ever and where His love 
shall welcome all His children. We ask 
it in the name and for the sake of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


SENATOR FROM NEVADA—CREDENTIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Governor of the 
State of Nevada, transmitting a certified 
copy of the report of the Nevada State 
Canvassing Board, and a copy of his 
proclamation of December 16, 1940, pro- 
claiming, among other things, that at the 
general election held on November 5, 
1940, Key Pittman was duly elected a 
Senator from said State for the term 
beginning January 3, 1941, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was ordered to 
be placed on file. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator-designate, Mr. BERKELEY L. 
BUNKER, appointed by the Governor of 
the State of Nevada to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of our late beloved 
colleague, Key Pittman, of Nevada, is in 
the Chamber ready to take the oath of 
Office, and I send forward to the desk his 
credentials. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The creden- 
tials will be noted in the Recor and 
placed on file. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
advised by the Secretary that the cre- 
dentials of all newly elected Senators to 
the Seventy-seventh Congrcss are on file 
and that those Senators are ready to take 
the oath of office. The Chair under- 
stands it is the custom to have four 
Senators sworn in at one time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand, all 
Senators who are entitled to take the 
oath today have filed their credentials 
with the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
so understands; and, without objection, 
the names of the newly elected Senators 
will be called in alphabetical order in 
groups of four. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the clerk will call 
the first group of four Senators. 

The legislative clerk (Emery L. Frazier) 
called the names of Mr. AIEN, Mr. 
ANDREWS, Mr. AUSTIN, Mr. BARBOUR, and 
Mr. BILBO. 

These Senators (with the exception of 
Mr. AIKEN), escorted by Mr. GEORGE, 
Mr. WHITE, Mr. SMATHERS, and Mr. HAR- 
RISON, respectively, advanced to the Vice 
President’s desk, and the oath of office 
prescribed by law was administered to 
them by the Vice President. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. Brewster, Mr. BUNKER, Mr. Bun- 
TON, and Mr. BYRD, 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. WHITE, 
Mr. McCarran, Mr. Tarr, and Mr. GLASS, 
respectively, advanced to the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk, and the oath of office pre- 
scribed by law was administered to them 
by the Vice President. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. BUTLER, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
and Mr. CONNALLY. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. Tart, 
Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. 
SHEPPARD, respectively, advanced to the 
Vice President’s desk and the oath of 
office prescribed by law was administered 
to them by the Vice President. 


The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. Gerry, Mr. Gurrey, Mr. JOHNSON 
of California, and Mr. KILGORE, 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. Davis, and Mr. NxRLx, respectively, 
advanced to the Vice President’s desk, 
and the oath of office prescribed by law 
was administered to them by the Vice 
President. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. La FOLLETTE, Mr. Lancer, Mr. 
Maroney, and Mr. MCFARLAND. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief statement before the 
next group of Senators is escorted to the 
desk to take the oath of office, with par- 
ticular reference to the Senator-elect 
from North Dakota, Mr. LANGER. 

There have been filed with the Senate, 
and I now have on my desk, charges of 
various sorts from citizens of North Da- 
kota objecting to the administration of 
the oath of office to the Senator-elect, 
Mr. Lancer. I have read these charges 
and affidavits, which, if true, are serious, 
and wauld seriously affect the qualifica- 
tions and fitness of the Senator-elect to 
become a Member of this body. It has 
been suggested that he be requested to 
stand aside temporarily until the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections may 
investigate, at least preliminarily, the 
charges contained in the affidavits which 
have been: filed with the Senate. How- 
ever, the better practice in such cases 
seems to have been to allow the Senator- 
elect to take the oath without prejudice, 
which means without prejudice to him 
and without prejudice to the Senate. In 
the future, after an investigation of these 
charges—which I do not propose to read 
or to repeat—the Senate would have a 
right to determine by a majority vote his 
fitness and his qualifications to become a 
Member of the Senate. 

With that background of practice in 
the Senate—which in this case involves 
only the matter of qualifications, and 
does not involve the question of elec- 
tion—I have determined, so far as I am 
concerned, that I will not ask that the 
Senator-elect from North Dakota stand 
aside temporarily; but I ask that he be 
permitted to take the oath without prej- 
udice, which is a two-sided proposition— 
without prejudice to the Senator and 
without prejudice to the Senate in the 
exercise of its right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wish first to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it, 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Does this procedure 
wer any requirement of a two-thirds 
vote 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Parlia- 
mentarian advises the Chair that it does 
not. If this agreement is entered into, 
only a majority of the Senate will be re- 
quired to pass on the qualifications of the 
Senator-elect. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
make this comment: 

I noted with satisfaction the appoint- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] as chairman of 
the important Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. I had felt that the situa- 
tion perhaps caused some embarrassment 
to one of our great States because of the 
vacancy caused by the withdrawal of the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia Mr. 
GEORGE] as chairman of that committee. 
I feel that when such a situation as this 
arises, the State from which the Senator 
comes is entitled to speedy consideration 
of the subject; and I know, from the char- 
acter of the newly appointed chairman of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, that a speedy and a fair considera- 
tion of the issue will be given. Therefore, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to concur on 
behalf of my colleague and myself in the 
expressed wish that very early considera- 
tion may be given the charges which have 
been filed. In addition to that I desire to 
express my appreciation for the consid- 
eration which is affording opportunity for 
my colleague to be sworn in this after- 
noon without prejudice. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to add merely a word. 

Of course, the right to a speedy deter- 
mination of this matter is not only one to 
which the Senator-elect is entitled but 
one to which the State of North Dakota 
is entitled. It isnot a matter which ought 
to be delayed and dragged out unneces- 
sarily, because as long as it is dragged out 
and not determined it may operate to 
some extent as a cloud upon the title of 
the Senator to occupy a seat here. If 
proof of the charges which have been filed 
is of such a nature as to disqualify him, 
the State of North Dakota, or any other 
State under similar circumstances, is en- 
titled to a speedy determination of the 
matter. I am satisfied that under the 
chairmanship of the Senator from Texas 
that course will be pursued. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In view of the sug- 
gestions of the Senator from Vermont 
IMr. Austin] and the majority leader, 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Bank- 
Ley], I have to say that I am sure the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections 
will be glad to consider this matter at 
the earliest opportunity, and to act with 
such speed as is permissible under the 
well-known rule of giving those inter- 
ested an opportunity to be heard, and 
not entirely to abolish the recognized 
rules of procedure and proper considera- 
tion. That is all that the Senator from 
Texas can promise in this regard. I feel, 
however, that the committee will act 
with all reasonable promptness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection, I 
ask that the papers, charges, affidavits, 


and other documents which are the sub- 

ject of this colloquy be now referred to 

— Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
ons. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. La FOLLETTE, Mr. LANGER, Mr. Ma- 
LONEY, and Mr. McFaruanp, escorted by 
Mr. WII EV, Mr. Nye, Mr. DaNAHER, and 
Mr. HAYDEN, respectively, advanced to 
the Vice President’s desk, and the oath 
of office prescribed by law was adminis- 
tered to them by the Vice President. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. McKetuiar, Mr. Map, Mr. MUR- 
bock, Mr. O’MaHoney, and Mr. RAD- 
CLIFFE. 

These Senators (with the exception of 
Mr. McKE tar), escorted by Mr. WAGNER, 
Mr. THomas of Utah, Mr. Scuwartz, and 
Mr. Typtncs, respectively, advanced to 
the Vice President’s desk, and the oath 
of office prescribed by law was admin- 
istered to them by the Vice President. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. Surpsteap, Mr. Truman, Mr. TUN- 
NELL, Mr. VANDENBERG, and Mr. WALL- 
GREN. 

These Senators (with the exception of 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD), escorted by Mr. CLARK 
of Missouri, Mr. HucHes, Mr. WHITE, and 
Mr. Bong, respectively, advanced to the 
Vice President’s desk, and the oath of 
office prescribed by law was adminis- 
tered to them by the Vice President. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. WatsH, Mr. WHEELER, and Mr. 
Wiis. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. BARK- 
LEY, Mr. MURRAY, and Mr. Van Nuxs, 
respectively, advanced to the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk, and the oath of office pre- 
scribed by law was administered to them 
by the Vice President. 


LIST OF SENATORE BY STATES 


Alabama.—John H. Bankhead and Lis- 
ter Hill. 

Arizona.—Carl Hayden and Ernest W. 
McFarland. 

Arkansas.—Mrs. Hattie W. Caraway 
and John E. Miller. 

California—Hiram W. Johnson and 
Sheridan Downey. 

Colorado.—Alva B. Adams and Edwin 
C. Johnson. 

Connecticut—Francis Maloney and 
John A. Danaher. 

Delaware—James H. Hughes and 
James M. Tunnell. 

Florida—Charles O. Andrews and 
Claude Pepper. 

Georgia. — Walter F. George and Rich- 
ard B. Russell. 

Idaho—D. Worth Clark and John 
Thomas. 
Illinois —Scott W. Lucas and C. Way- 
land Brooks. 

Indiana.—Frederick Van Nuys and 
Raymond E. Willis. 

Iowa. Guy M. Gillette and Clyde L. 
Herring. 
FW Arh Capper and Clyde M. 

ed. 

Kentucky. — Alben W. Barkley and Al- 
bert B. Chandler. 

Louisiana. John H. Overton and Allen 
J. Ellender. 

Maine. — Wallace H. White, Jr., and 
Ralph O. Brewster. 

Maryland.—Millard E. Tydings and 
George L. Radcliffe. 

Massachusetts. David I. Walsh and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

Michigan.—Arthur H. Vandenberg and 
Prentiss M. Brown. 
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Minnesota.— Henrik Shipstead and 
Joseph H. Ball. 

Mississippi—Pat Harrison and Theo- 
dore G. Bilbo. 

Missouri—Bennett Champ Clark and 
Harry S. Truman. 

Montana—Burton K. Wheeler and 
James E. Murray. 

Nebraska.—George W. Norris and Hugh 
A. Butler. 

Nevada.—Patrick A. McCarran and 
Berkeley L. Bunker. 

New Hampshire—Styles Bridges and 
Charles W. Tobey. 

New Jersey.—William H. Smathers and 
W. Warren Barbour. 

New Mexico—Carl A. Hatch and Den- 
nis Chavez. 

New York.—Robert F. Wagner and 
James M. Mead. 

North Carolina.—Josiah William Bailey 
and Robert R. Reynolds. 

North Dakota.—Gerald P. Nye and Wil- 
liam Langer. 

Ohio.—Robert A. Taft and Harold H. 
Burton. 
oak yt meena Thomas and Josh 


Oregon.—Charles L. McNary and Rufus 
C. Holman. 

Pennsylvania. James J. Davis and 
Joseph F. Guffey. 

Rhode Island.—Peter G. Gerry and 
Theodore Francis Green. 

South N .—Ellison D. Smith and 
James F. Byrn 

South ‘Dakota. . J: Bulow and Chan 
Gurney. 

Tennessee —*Kenneth McKellar and 
Tom Stewart. 

Texas—Morris Sheppard and Tom 
Connally. 

Utah—Elbert D. Thomas and Abe 
Murdock. 

Vermont.—Warren R. Austin and 
*George D. Aiken. 

Virginia—Carter Glass and Harry 
Flood Byrd. 

Washington.—Homer T. Bone and Mon 
C. Wallgren. 

West Virginia —Matthew M. Neely and 
Harley M. Kilgore. 

Wisconsin.—Robert M. La Follette, Jr., 
and Alexander Wiley. 

Wyoming.—Joseph C. O’Mahoney and 
Harry H. Schwartz. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams Danaher Lucas 
Andrews Davis McCarran 
Austin Downe: McFarland 
Ball Ellender Maloney 
Bankhead George Mead 
Barbour Gerry Miller 
Barkley Gillette Murdock 
Bilbo Glass Murray 
Bone Green Neely 
Brewster Guffey Nye 
Brooks Gurney O'Mahoney 
Bulow Harrison Overton 
Bunker Hayden Radcliffe 
Burton Herring 
Butler Reynolds 
Byrd Holman Russell 
Byrnes Hughes Schwartz 
Capper Johnson, Calif. Sheppard 
Caraway Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Chandler Kilgore Stewart 
Chavez La Follette Taft 
Clark, Mo. Langer Thomas, Idaho 
Connally Lee Thomas, Utah 
*Not sworn. 


Truman Van Nuys Wheeler 
Tunnell Wagner White 
Tydings Wallgren Wiley 
Vandenberg Walsh Willis 


Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Brinces], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopeng], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Suipsteap], and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosry] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BARKLEY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 1), which was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed to join such com- 
mittee as may be appointed by the House of 
Representatives to wait upon the President 
of the United States and inform him that a 
quorum of each House is assembled and that 
the Congress is ready to receive any com- 
munication he may be pleased to make. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. Austin the committee 
on the part of the Senate. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE 


Mr. AUSTIN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 2), which was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING 


Mr. HILL submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 3), which was read, con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to . 


Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of 
the Senate be 12 o'clock meridian unless 
otherwise ordered. 


COUNTING OF THE ELECTORAL VOTES 


Mr. GEORGE submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 1), which was 
considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress shall meet in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Monday, the 
6th day of January, 1941, at 1 o'clock p. m., 
pursuant to the requirements of the Consti- 
tution and laws relating to the election of 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, and the President of the Senate shall 
be their Presiding Officer; that two tellers 
shall be previously appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate on the part of the Senate 
and two by the Speaker on the part of the 
House of Representatives, to whom shall be 
handed, as they are opened by the President 
of the Senate, all the certificates and papers 
purporting to be certificates of the electoral 
votes, which certificates and papers shall be 
opened, presented, and acted upon in the 
alphabetical order of the States, 
with the letter A; and said tellers, having 
then read the same in the presence and 
hearing of the two Houses, shall make a list 
of the votes as they shall appear from the 
said certificates; and the votes having been 
ascertained and counted in the manner and 
according to the rules by law provided, the 
result of the same shall be delivered to the 
President of the Senate, who shall thereupon 
announce the state of the vote, which an- 
nouncement shall be deemed a sufficient dec- 


laration of the persons, if any, elected Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
and, together with a list of the votes, be 
entered on the Journals of the two Houses. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will not appoint the tellers on the part of 
the Senate until the House shall have 
acted on the concurrent resolution. The 
Chair will appoint the tellers later. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. AUSTIN ad- 
vanced in the center aisle, and Mr. BARK- 
LEY said: “Mr. President, the committee 
appointed on the part of the Senate to 
act in conjunction with a similar com- 
mittee on the part of the House to notify 
the President that the Congress is now 
in session and ready for business has dis- 
charged its duty, and the President has 
indicated that he will address a joint 
session of the Congress at approximately 
2 o’clock p. m. on Monday next.” 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if 
there is nothing further 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. I wish to introduce a bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in that 
connection I will say to the Senator from 
Oklahoma that it has been customary to 
await the delivery of the President’s mes- 
sage before bills are introduced. That 
statement has been made to a number of 
Senators, and I think no prejudice will 
come about by observing that rule. 

If there is nothing further, I move that 
the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 33 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, January 6, 1941, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 3, 1941 


This being the day fixed by the Consti- 
tution for the annual meeting of the Con- 
gress of the United States, the Members- 
elect of the House of Representatives of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress met in 
their Hall, and at 12 o’clock noon were 
called to order by Hon. South Trimble, 
Clerk of the last House. 

Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
Chaplain of the last House, offered the 
following 


PRAYER 


O Lord, God of heaven and earth, in 
our silent hurry, turn Thy leaning face 
as we wait at the altar of prayer and 
dedication. We tarry in the dawn of this 
new year, and at the threshold of this 
day, as this sad, sick world is quivering 
with uncertainty, swift with tragic de- 
signs, and veiled with dark mystery. 
Oh, flush our consciousness with unity, 
fortitude, and with the deepest sense of 
our obligations as we move forward to 
meet the challenge of the hour. In its 
blinding dust, let us see the uprising of 
democracy being born again for all who 
cherish the rights of man. With a pas- 
sionate love and devotion for our home- 
land, Almighty God, we would here re- 
solve to be done with cynicism and pledge 
all that we have to establish those funda- 
mental verities and with spiritual deter- 
mination hold our Republic as the ulti- 
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mate hope of man and the sanctuary of 
human liberty. Out of the night into the 
dawn, out of pain and discord, grant us 
the peace of God and the vision splendid, 
looking toward the uprising of a brighter 
day, chanting the new song of a better 
world. Heavenly Father, the door of the 
future is now ajar; let us see through the 
transfigured clouds the trace of the noon- 
day sun. Come, Spirit of God, and give 
us courage and wisdom to meet all error 
and all wrong; be Thou the rock of our 
Salvation and our high tower; come and 
be the strength and the guide of our 
President; preserve his strength and keep 
him in good health. Graciously abide 
with our beloved Speaker, the leaders, the 
officers, and employees of the Congress. 
In our Saviour’s name. Amen. 


The CLERK. The Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress will call the names of those 
present whose credentials show that they 
have been regularly elected as Repre- 
sentatives in accordance with the laws of 
their respective States, or of the United 
States. As the roll is called, following 
the alphabetical order of the States, the 
Representatives-elect will please answer 
to their names, to determine whether a 
quorum is present. 

The Clerk called the roll by States, and 
the following Members-elect answered to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 1] 
ALABAMA 
Boykin Hobbs Bankhead 
Grant Starnes Sparkman 
Steagall Jarman 
ARIZONA 
Murdock 
ARKANSAS 
Gathings Cravens Norrell 
Mills Terry Harris 
Ellis 
CALIFORNIA 
Englebrig! Gearhart Ford, Leland M, 
Buck Elliott Geyer 
Rolph Hinshaw Johnson 
Welch Voorhis Sheppard 
Carter Kramer Izac 
Tolan Ford, Thomas F. 
Anderson Costello 
COLORADO 
Lewis Chenoweth Taylor 
Hill 
CONNECTICUT 
Kopplemann Shanley Smith 
Fitzgerald Downs Maciora 
DELAWARE 
Traynor 
FLORIDA 
Peterson Sikes Hendricks 
Green Cannon 
GEORGIA 
Peterson Ramspeck Gibson 
Cox Vinson Whelchel 
Pace Tarver Brown 
Camp 
IDAHO 
Dworshak 
ILLINOIS 
Mitchell Paddock Wheat 
McKeough Reed Barnes 
Kelly Mason Howell 
Beam Allen Arnold 
Sabath Johnson Heidinger 
Maciejewski Chiperfield Bishop 
Schuetz Dirksen Stratton 
Kocialkowski Arends Day 
Dewey Sumner 
INDIANA 
Schulte Harness Wilson 
Halleck Johnson Springer 
Grant Landis Larrabee 
Gillie Boehne Ludlow 
IOWA 
Martin Talle Jensen 
Jacobsen LeCompte Gilchrist 
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KANSAS 
Guyer Rees Cerlson 
Winter Houston Hope 
KENTUCKY 
Gregory Spence Bates 
Vincent Chapman Robsion 
Creal May 
LOUISIANA 
Hebert Brooks Plauché 
Boggs Mills Allen 
Domengeaux Sanders 
MAINE 
Oliver Smith Fellows 
MARYLAND 
Ward Meyer Byron 
D'Alesandro Sasscer 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Treadway Connery McCormack 
Clason Healey Wigglesworth 
Holmes Eliot Martin 
Rogers Tinkham Gifford 
Bates Flaherty 
MICHIGAN 
Tenerowicz Wolcott O'Brien 
Michener Crawford Rabaut 
Shafer Engel Dingell 
Hoffman Woodruff inski 
Jonkman Bradley Dondero 
Blackney Hook 
MINNESOTA 
Andresen Maas Andersen 
O'Hara Youngdahl Pittenger 
Gaie Knutson Buckler 
MISSISSIPPI 
Rankin Whittington Colmer 
Doxey Ford McGehee 
MISSOURI 
Romjue Bennett Zimmerman 
Neison Short Sullivan 
Duncan Williams Ploeser 
Shannon Cannon Cochran 
MONTANA 
Rankin O’Connor 
NEBRASKA 
Copeland Stefan Coffee 
McLaughlin Curtis 
NEVADA 
Scrugham 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Jenks Stearns 
NEW JERSEY 
Wolverton McLean Vreeland 
Wene Thomas Kean 
Sutphin Canfield Norton 
Powers Osmers 
Eaton Hartley 
NEW MEXICO 
Anderson 
NEW YORK 
Hall, Pheiffer, Kilburn 
Leonard W. William T. Culkin 
Barry Simpson Douglas 
Pfeifer, Kennedy, Hall, Edwin A. 
Joseph L. cock 
Culien Bloom Taber 
Heffernan Marcantonio Cole 
Delaney Gavagan O'Brien 
O'Toole ch Wadsworth 
Keogh Buckley Andrews 
O'Le Fitzpatrick Beiter 
Dickstein Gamble Schwert 
Capozzoli Fish Reed 
Edelstein Rockefeller Merritt 
Kennedy. rne 
Michael J. Crowther 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bonner Durham Bulwinkle 
Kerr Clark Weaver 
Cooley Burgin 
Folger Doughton 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Burdick Robertson 
OHIO 
Elston Hunter McGregor 
Hess Jenkins Imhoff 
Holbrock Claypool Kirwan 
Jones Vorys Sweeney 
Clevenger Baumhart r 
Davis Harter Bolton 
Brown Secrest Bender 
Smith Thom Young 
OKLAHOMA 
Disney Monroney Rizley 
Nichols Johnson Rogers 
Boren Massingale 


OREGON z 
Mott Pierce Angell 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Sacks Fenton Faddis 
McGranery Moser G 
Bradley Rutherford Tibbott 
Sheridan Rich Kelley 
Smith Ditter Rodgers 
Myers Simpson Scanlon 
Scott Kunkel Weiss 
Wolfenden Jarrett Eberharter 
Gerlach Walter McArdle 
Kinzer Haines Wright 
Boland Van Zandt 
Flannery Snyder 
RHODE ISLAND 
Forand Fogarty 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Rivers Hare Richards 
Fulmer Bryson McMillan 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mundt Case 
TENNESSEE 
Reece Priest Pearson 
Kefauver Courtney Cooper 
TEXAS 
Patman Patton Worley 
Dies Thomas Mahon 
Beckworth Poage Kilday 
Rayburn Lanham South 
Sumners Gossett 
Johnson, Thomason 
Luther A. Russell 
UTAH 
Granger Robinson 
VERMONT 
Plumley 
VIRGINIA 
Bland Drewry Robertson 
Darden Burch Smith 
Satterfield Woodrum Flannagan 
‘WASHINGTON 
Magnuson Smith Leavy 
Jackson Hill Coffee 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Ramsay Edmiston Smith 
Randolph Johnson 
WISCONSIN 
Bolles Thill Hull 
Sauthoff Keefe 
Stevenson Murray 
Wasielewski Johns 
WYOMING 
McIntyre 


The CLERK. The roll call discloses the 
presence of 410 members. A quorum is 
present. 

Credentials, regular in order, have 
been filed showing the election of 
ANTHONY J. Dorp, as Delegate from 
the Territory of Alaska, and of SAMUEL 
W. Kine, as Delegate from the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

A Resident Commissioner to the United 
States from Puerto Rico is elected quad- 
rennially. The Clerk has not received 

. certificate of election showing the elec- 
tion of such Commissioner for the term 
of 4 years beginning January 3, 1941. 

The Clerk is happy to state that since 
the regular election of Representatives 
to the Seventy-seventh Congress no 
change has occurred in the roll of Repre- 
sentatives-elect, the Representatives- 
elect having enjoyed unusually good 
health. He has, therefore, not been re- 
quired to change the roll on account of 
the demise of any Member, which is 
something unusual. 


ELECTION OF SPEAKER 


The CLERK. The next business in order 
is the election of a Speaker, and nom- 
inations will now be received. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Clerk, as chair- 
man of the Democratic caucus, I am 
directed, by the unanimous vote of that 
caucus, to present for election to the 
office of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Seventy-seventh 
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Congress the name of Hon. Sam Ray- 
BURN, a Representative-elect from the 
State of Texas. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Clerk, under direction and authority of 
the Republican Conference, representing 
a minority in this House, I nominate for 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
a distinguished, able gentleman, Hon. 
JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
Representative-elect to the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. 

The CLERK. Hon. Sam RAYBURN, a 
Representative-elect from the State of 
Texas, Hon. JosepH W. MARTIN, Jr., a 
Representative-elect from the State of 
Massachusetts, have been placed in 
nomination. Are there any further nom- 
inations? There being no further 
nominations, the Clerk appoints the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey IMrs. 
Norton], the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. THomason], the gentlewoman from 
Maine (Mrs. SMITH], and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Jonkman] to act as 
tellers. They will please come forward 
and take their seats at the desk. The 
roll will now be called and those re- 
sponding will indicate by surname the 
nominee of their choice. 

The tellers having taken their places, 
the House proceeded to vote for Speaker. 
The following is the vote in detail: 


[Roll No. 2] 
RAYBURN 
Allen, La Drewry Kilday 
Anderson, Duncan Kirwan 
aol e en 
rharter opple 
Bankhead Edelstein Kramer 
Barnes n Lanham 
Barry Eliot, Mass. Larrabee 
Bates, Ky. Elliott, Calif Leavy 
Lesinski 
Beckworth Faddis 
Beiter Fitzgerald Ludlow 
Bland Fitzpatrick Lynch 
Bloom Flaherty McArdle 
Boehne Fi: n McCormack 
Flannery McGehee 
Boland F. y McGranery 
Bonner Folger McIntyre 
Boren Forand McKeough 
Boykin Ford, Miss. McLaughlin 
Bradley, Pa. Ford, Thomas F. McMillan 
rooks mer Maciejewski 
Brown, Ga. Gathings Maciora 
Bryson Gavagan Magnuson 
Buck Geyer, Calif. Mahon 
Buckler, Minn. Gibson Massingale 
Buckley, N. Y. Gossett y 
Bulwinkle Granger Merritt 
Burch Grant, Ala. Meyer, Md. 
Burgin Green Mills, Ark. 
Byrne Gregory Mills, La 
Byron Haines Mitchell 
Camp Monroney 
Cannon, Fla Harrington oser 
Cannon, Mo. is Murdock 
Capozzoli Hart Myers, Pa. 
Chapman Harter Nelson 
Clark Healey Nichols 
Claypool Hebert Norrell 
Cochran Heffernan Norton 
Coffee, Nebr. Hendricks O'Brien, Mich. 
Coffee, Wash. Hill, Wash. O Connor 
Colmer Hobbs O'Leary 
Connery Holbrock O'Toole 
Cooley k 
Cooper Houston Patman 
Costello Hunter Patton 
Courtney Pearson 
Cox Izac Peterson, Fla 
Cravens Jackson Peterson, Ga 
Creal Jacobsen Pfeifer, 
Crosser Jarman Joseph L. 
Cullen Johnson. Pierce 
D'Alesandro Luther A. Plauché 
Darden, Va. Johnson, Okla. Poage 
Davis, Ohio Johnson, W. Va. Priest 
Delaney Kefauver Rabaut 
Dickstein Kelley, Pa. Ramsay 
Dies Kelly, III. Ramspeck 
Dingell Kennedy, Randolph 
Disney Martin J. Rankin, Miss. 
Domengeaux Kennedy, Richards 
ughton Michael J. Rivers 
Downs Keogh Robertson, Va. 
Doxey Kerr Robinson, Utah 
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Rogers, Okla Smith, Va. or 
Romjue Smith, Wash. Vincent, Ky. 
Russell Smith, W. Va. Vinson, Ga 
Sabath Snyder Voorhis, Calif 
Sacks South Walter 
Sanders Sparkman Ward 
r ce Wasielewski 
Satterfield Starnes, Ala Weaver 
ion 1 Weiss 
Schuetz Sullivan Wene 
Schulte Sumners, Tex. Wheichel 
Schwert Sutphin Whittington 
Scrugham Sweeney Williams 
Secrest Tarver Woodrum, Va. 
Shanley Taylor Worley 
Shannon Tenerowicz Wright 
Sheppard Terry Young 
Sheridan Thom Zimmerman 
Sikes Thomas, Tex. 
Smith, Conn. Thomason 
Smith, Pa Tolan 
MARTIN ot Massachusetts 
Allen, II. Gillie Ploeser 
Andersen, Graham Plumley 
H. Carl Grant, Ind. Powers 
Anderson, Calif. Guyer, Kans, Rankin, Mont 
Andresen, Gwynne Reece, 
August H. Hall, Edwin A. Reed, Il 
Andrews Hall, Reed, N. Y 
Angell Leonard W. Rees. 
Arends Halleck Rich 
Bates, Mass. Hancock Rizley 
Baumhart Harness Robertson, 
Bender Hartley N. Dak. 
Bennett Heidinger Robsion, Ky 
Bishop Hess Rockefeller 
Blackney Hill Colo. Rodgers, Pa 
Bolles Hinshaw Rogers, Mass. 
Bolton Hoffman Rolph 
Bradley, Mich Holmes Rutherford 
Brown, Ohio Hope Scott 
Burdick Howell Shafer, Mich. 
Canfield Jarrett Short 
Carlson Jenkins, Ohio Simpson, N. L. 
Carter Jenks, N. H. Simpson, Pa 
Case, S. Dak. Jensen Smith, Maine 
Chenoweth Johns Smith, Ohio 
Chiperfield Johnson, Calif. Springer 
Clason Johnson, II Stearns, N. H. 
Clevenger Johnson, Ind. Stefan 
Cole, N. Y. Jones Stevenson 
Copeland Jonkman Stratton 
Crawford Kean Sumner, Il 
Crowther Keefe Taber 
kin Kilburn Talle 
Cunningham Kinzer Thill 
Curtis Knutson Thomas, N. J. 
Day Kunkel Tibbott 
Dewey Landis Tinkham 
Dirksen LeCompte y 
Ditter McGregor Van Zandt 
Dondero Mi Vorys, Ohio 
Douglas Maas Vreeland 
Dworshak Marcantonio Wadsworth 
Eaton Martin, Iowa Welch 
Elston Mason Wheat 
gel Michener Wigglesworth 
Englebright Mott Wilson 
Fellows Mundt Winter 
Fenton Murray Wolcott 
Fish O'Brien, N. Y. Wolfenden, Pa. 
Ford, Leland M. O' Wolverton, N. J. 
Gale Oliver Woodruff, Mich. 
Gamble Osmers Yo 
Gearhart Paddock 
Gerlach Pheiffer, 
Gifford W. 
Gilchrist Pittenger 
HULL 
Gehrmann Sauthoff 
GEHRMANN 
Hull 
ANSWERED “PRESENT” 
Martin, Mass. 


The CLERK. The tellers agree on their 
tally. The total number of votes cast 
is 410, of which Hon. Sam RAYBURN has 
received 247 votes; Hon. Josy W. 
Martin, Jr., 159 votes; Hon. MERLIN 
Hui, 2 votes; and Hon. BERNARD J. 
GEHRMANN, 1 vote. 

Therefore, Hon. Sam RAYBURN, a Rep- 
resentative-elect from the State of Texas, 
having received a majority of all the votes 
cast, is duly elected Speaker of the 
House of Representatives for the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress. L[Applause.] 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
LMr. Martin], the gentleman from Mas- 


sachusetts [Mr. McCormack], the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR], the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Woop- 
RUFF], and the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Duncan] are appointed a committee 
to notify Mr. RAYBURN of his election and 
to escort him to the chair. 


PRESENTATION OF THE SPEAKER-ELECT 


The committee appointed by the Clerk 
escorted Mr. RAYBURN to the chair. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. A 
balky voice prevents a willing spirit from 
giving the introduction I would like to 
give the new Speaker. However, it is a 
great pleasure to present to you my good 
friend the able and distinguished Sam 
RAYBURN, who has been just honored by 
the House. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER (Hon. Sam RAYBURN). 
My colleagues of the House of Represen- 
tatives, you have done me a great and 
signal honor for which I thank you. To 
those members of my party who with 
unanimity supported me and elected me 
to this high position, I tender my grate- 
ful thanks. To the minority leader, that 
scholar, that gentleman, that great leader 
of his party, I tender thanks for his 
gracious words in presenting me to you; 
and to the members of the minority who 
on so many occasions have given evi- 
dence of their kindly feeling and their 
good will toward me, I thank you. 

We have in this country a two-party 
government. Our Government is admin- 
istered through party organizations. I 
expected the minority to vote unani- 
pic for their distinguished candi- 
date. 

We have a great charge committed to 
us as the work of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress and, believing in party govern- 
ment and in party responsibility, I call 
upon my party in the House of Represen- 
tatives, with as much unanimity as pos- 
sible, to carry out the program that will 
be presented by the leaders in the ad- 
ministration and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

This is a great year. Great, and I 
might say terrible, things are happening 
in this world. On domestic issues of a 
partisan character I expect the Members 
of the House to divide along party lines, 
but, having served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the great World War 
when the fate of the Nation was at 
stake—yea, I might say the fate of civili- 
zation was at stake—the center aisle did 
not divide the patriotism of the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives. 
[Applause.] 

During this Congress and in this time 
on issues involving the national defense, 
on matters involving the safety and se- 
curity and defense of America, I expect 
again to see us act with practical una- 
nimity, regardless of party. [Applause.] 

You have elevated me to a position, I 
must confess, that has been one of the 
ambitions of my lifetime. Today I will 
take the oath of office as a Representa- 
tive from the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of the State of Texas for the 
fifteenth time. The House of Represen- 
tatives has been my life and my love for 
this more than a quarter of a century. 
I love its traditions; I love its prece- 
dents; I love its dignity; I glory in the 
power of the House of Representatives. 
[Applause.] As your Speaker and pre- 
siding officer it shall be my highest hope 
and my unswerving aim to preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the rights, prerogatives, 
and the power of the House of Represen- 
tatives. LApplause. ] 
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We come fresh from the people each 
2 years. We have a right to think that 
we are more nearly the voice of the av- 
erage citizen than any other legislative 
body upon the face of the earth. Democ- 
racy today throughout the length and 
breadth of the earth is on the defensive. 
It is going to take all of the patriotism, 
all of the fine common sense of every in- 
habitant of every democracy upon the 
face of this earth in the months that 
lie ahead of us to see that democracy 
survives and that tyranny does not take 
its place. [Applause.] 

From a grateful heart I again thank 
28 and I am ready to take the oath of 
Office. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SapaTH] will administer the oath of office. 

Mr. Sagark then administered the oath 
of office to the Speaker. (Applause, the 
Members rising. ] 


SWEARING IN OF THE MEMBERS 


The SPEAKER. Some years ago the 
old custem of having each delegation 
come to the well and take the oath of 
office was subrogated, and there was sub- 
stituted instead the precedent that all 
Members should rise in their places and 
take the oath of office at the same time. 
The Chair thinks the latter precedent is 
much more convenient and much more 
practical. The Chair therefore asks each 
Member and each Delegate elected to 
the Seventy-seventh Congress to rise in 
his place that the Speaker may adminis- 
ter to them the oath of office. 

The Members- and Delegates-elect rose 
and the Speaker administered to them 
the oath of office. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The SPEAKER. The Speaker recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Duncan] to offer a resolution. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 1 

Resolved, That South Trimble, of the State 
of Kentucky, be, and he is hereby, chosen the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives; 

That Kenneth Romney, of the State of Mon- 
tana, be, and he is hereby, chosen Sergeant 
at Arms of the House of Representatives; 

That Joseph J. Sinnott, of the State of Vir- 
ginia, be, and he is hereby, chosen Doorkeeper 
of the House of Representatives; 

That Finis E. Scott, of the State of Tennes- 
see, be, and he is hereby, chosen Postmaster 
of the House of Representatives; and 

That Rev James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
of the District of Columbia, be, and he is 
hereby, chosen Chaplain of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask that the resolution be di- 
vided; that a separate vote be taken on 
the election of Chaplain and that this 
would be taken first. I shall then offer a 
substitute for the balance of the pending 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan is entitled to a division on the 
election of the Reverend James Shera 
Montgomery as Chaplain of the House 
of Representatives, 

The resolution was divided; the ques- 
tion was taken; and the Reverend James 
Shera Montgomery, D. D., was elected 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives 
for the Seventy-seventh Congress. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a substitute resolution for 
the resolution offered by the gentleman 
ee Missouri, which I send to the Clerk's 

e: 
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The Clerk read the substitute resolution 
as follows: 

Substitute resolution offered by Mr. Woop- 

` RUFF of Michigan: 

“Resolved, That William Tyler Page, of 
the State of Maryland, be, and he is hereby, 
chosen Clerk of the House of Representatives; 

“That W. F. Russell, of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, be, and he is hereby, chosen Ser- 
geant-at-Arms of the House of Representa- 
tives; 

“That John Andrews, of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, be, and he is hereby, chosen 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives; 
and 

“That Frank W. Collier, of the State of 
Wisconsin, be, and he is hereby, elected Post- 
master of the House of Representatives.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the substitute resolution. 

The substitute resolution was rejected: 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs 
on the original resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. South Trimble, Mr. Kenneth Rom- 
ney, Mr. Joseph J. Sinnott, Mr. Finis E. 
Scott, and the Reverend James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., appeared at the bar 
of the House, and the oath of office was 
administered to them by the Speaker. 

NOTIFICATION OF SENATE OF ORGANIZATION 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 2 

Resolved, That a message be sent to the 
Senate to inform that body that a quorum 
of the House of Representatives has as- 
sembled; that Sam Raysurn, a Representative 
from the State of Texas, has been elected 
Speaker, and South Trimble, a citizen of the 
State of Kentucky, Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer the following resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 3 

Resolved, That a committee of three Mem- 
bers be appointed by the Speaker on the 
part of the House of Representatives to join 
with the committee on the part of the Sen- 
ate to notify the President of the United 
States that a quorum of each House has 
been assembled, and that Congress is ready 
to receive any communication that he may 
be pleased to make. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the committee on the part 
of the House to join with the committee 
on the part of the Senate to notify the 
President of the United States that a 
quorum of each House has been assem- 
bled and that the Congress is ready to 
receive any communication he may he 
pleased to make, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DovcHTon], and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 


NOTIFICATION OF ELECTION OF SPEAKER AND 
CLERK 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Colorado IMr. 
TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution which I send to the Clerk's 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 4 

Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to 
inform the President of the United States 
that the House of Representatives has elected 
Sam RAYBURN, a Representative from the 
State of Texas, Speaker, and South Trimble, 
& citizen of the State of Kentucky, Clerk 
of the House of ‘Representatives, of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress. 


The resolution was agreed to, 
RULES OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SABATH] is recognized. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
the following resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 5 

Resolved, That the rules of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress be, and they are hereby, 
adopted as the rules of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Senate Resolution 1 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed to join such com- 
mittee as may be appointed by the House of 
Representatives to wait upon the President 
of the United States and inform him that a 
quorum of each House is assembled and that 
the Congress is ready to receive any com- 
munication he may be pleased to make. 


Senate Resolution 2 
Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 1. Concurrent resolution 
providing for a joint session of the two 
Houses of Congress on Monday, January 
6, 1941, pursuant to the requirements of 
the Constitution and laws relating to the 
election of President and Vice President 
of the United States. 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, your 
committee appointed on the part of the 
House to join a committee on the part of 
the Senate to wait upon the President of 
the United States and notify him that a 
quorum of the two Houses has assembled 
and that Congress is ready to receive any 
communication he may be pleased to 
make, has performed its duty. The Presi- 
dent asked us to report that he will ve 
pleased to deliver his message at 2 o’clock 
p. m., January 6, 1941, to a joint session 
of the two Houses. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
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House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 

JOINT SESSION OF CONGRESS 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 1 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Monday, the 
6th day of January 1941, at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon, for the purpose of receiving such 
communications as the President of the 
United States shall be pleased to make to 
them. - 


The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 
3 8 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 
The Speaker laid before the House the 
following Senate concurrent resolution, 
which was read: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 1 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the two Houses 
of Congress shall meet in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives on Monday, the 6th 
of January 1941 at 1 o’clock p. m., pursuant 
to the requirements of the constitution and 
laws relating to the election of President and 
Vice President of the United States, and the 
President of the Senate shall be their presid- 
ing officer; that two tellers shall be pre- 
viously appointed by the President of the 
Senate on the part of the Senate and two by 
the Speaker on the part of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to whom shall be handed, as they 
are opened by the President of the Senate, all 
certificates and papers purporting to be cer- 
tificates of the electoral votes, which certifi- 
cates and papers shall be opened, presented, 
and acted upon in the alphabetical order of 
the States, beginning with the letter A; and 
said tellers, having then read the same in the 
presence and hearing of the two Houses, shall 
make a list of the votes as they shall appear 
from the said certificates; and the votes hav- 
ing been ascertained and counted in the man- 
ner and according to the rules by law pro- 
vided, the result of the same shall be deliv- 
ered to the President of the Senate, who shall 
thereupon announce the state of the yote, 
which announcement shall be deemed a suffi- 
cient declaration of the persons, if any, elected 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, and, together with a list of the votes, 
be entered on the Journals of the two 
Houses. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 
; = motion to reconsider was laid on the 

able. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ap- 

point the tellers at a later date. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

House Resolution 6 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and the subcommittees thereof be au- 
thorized to sit during sessions and recesses of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
HOUR OF MEETING 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 


resolution and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 7 


Resolved, That until otherwise ordered, the 
daily hour of meeting of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be at 12 o’clock meridian. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


MEMBERS OF STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker I offer a 
resolution and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 8 

Resolved, That the following Members be, 
and they are hereby, elected members of the 
standing committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as follows: 

Ways and Means: Robert L. Doughton 
(chairman), North Carolina; Thomas H. Cul- 
len, New York; Jere Cooper, Tennessee; John 
W. Boehne, Jr., Indiana; Wesley E. Disney, 

Oklahoma; Frank H. Buck, California; Rich- 
ard M. Duncan, Missouri; John D. Dingell, 
Michigan; A. Willis Robertson, Virginia; Pat- 
rick J. Boland, Pennsylvania; Milton H. West, 
Texas; Raymond S. McKeough, Illinois. 

Appropriations: Edward T. Taylor (chair- 
man), Colorado; Clarence Cannon, Missouri; 

oodrum, Virginia; Louis Ludlow, 
; Malcolm C. Tarver, Georgia; Jed 
Johnson, Oklahoma; J. Buell Snyder, Penn- 
sylvania; Emmet ONeal, Kentucky; George W. 
Johnson, West Virginia; James G. Scrugham, 
Nevada; James M. Fitzpatrick, New York; 
Louis C. Rabaut, Michigan; David D. a 
Arkansas; John M. Houston, Kansas; Joe 
Starnes, Alabama; Ross A. Collins, Missis- 
1 Charles H. Leavy, Washington; Joseph 
E. Casey, Massachusetts; John H. Kerr, North 
Carolina; George H. Mahon, Texas; Harry R. 
n California; Butler B. Hare, South 

olina 

Military Affairs: Andrew J. May (chairman), 
Kentucky; R. Ewing Thomason, Texas; Dow 
W. Harter, Ohio; Charles I. Faddis, Pennsyl- 
vania; Andrew Edmiston, West Virginia; Ed- 
win M. Schaefer, Illinois; J. Joseph Smith, 
Connecticut; Matthew J. Merritt, New York; 
John M. Costello, California; Overton Brooks, 
Louisiana; John J. Sparkman, Alabama; Paul 
J. Kilday, Texas; William B. Byron, Maryland. 

Naval Affairs: Carl Vinson (chairman), 
Georgia; Patrick Henry Drewry, Virginia; 
Leonard W. Schuetz, Illinois; William H. 
Sutphin, New Jersey; Joseph B. Shannon, 
Missouri; Warren G. Magnuson, Washington; 
Lyndon B. Johnson, Texas; William S. Jacob- 
sen, Iowa; Michael J. Bradley, Pennsylvania; 
Beverly M. Vincent, Kentucky; Colgate W. 
Darden, Jr., Virginia; Pat Cannon, Florida. 

Accounts: John J. Cochran (chairman), 
Missouri; Charles Kramer, California; Nat 
Patton, Texas; Frank W. Boykin, Alabama; 
John L. McMillan, South Carolina; Herbert C. 
Bonner, North Carolina. 

Rules: Adolph J. Sabath (chairman), Illi- 
nois; E. E. Cox, Georgia; Howard W. Smith, 
Virginia; J. Bayard Clark, North Carolina; 
Martin Dies, Texas; Lawrence Lewis, Colo- 
rado; John J. Delaney, New York; William M. 
Coet, Mississippi; Wiliam L. Nelson, Mis- 
souri. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 9 


Resolved, That the following Members be, 
and they are hereby, elected to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives, to wit: John Taber, of New 
York; Richard B. Wigglesworth, of Massa- 
chusetts; W. P. Lambertson, of Kansas; D. 
Lane Powers, of New Jersey; J. William 
Ditter, of Pennsylvania; Albert E. Carter, of 
California; Robert F. Rich, of Pensylvania; 
Charles A. Plumley, of Vermont; Everett M. 
Dirksen, of Illinois; Albert J. Engel, of Mich- 


igan; Karl Stefan, of Nebraska; Francis H. 
Case, of South Dakota; and Frank B. Keefe, 
of Wisconsin. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
PRINTING AND BINDING 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 10 

Resolved, That the standing committees 
of the Hcuse of Representatives and the floor 
leaders are hereby authorized to have such 
printing and binding done as may be ac- 
tually necessary for the transaction of their 
official business during the Seventy-seventh 
Congress 


The resolution was agreed to. 
MAJORITY AND MINORITY LEADERS 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Democratic caucus, I de- 
sire to notify the House officially of the 
election as majority leader of our dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, as chairman of the Republican 
conference, I have been directed to no- 
tify the House officially that the Honor- 
able JosepH W. Martin of Massachusetts 
has been elected minority leader of the 
House, [Applause.] 


HON. JOHN 


Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 11 

Whereas JoHN KEE, a Representative-elect 
from West Virginia from the Fifth District 
thereof, has been unable from sickness to 
appear in person to be sworn as a Member 
of the House, and there being no contest 
or question as to his election: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker, or a deputy 
named by him, be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to administer the oath of office to 
said JohN Kee at Washington, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and that the said oath 
be accepted and received by the House as 
the oath of office of the said JoHN KEE. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 12 

Whereas EMANUEL CELLER, a Representative 
from the State of New York, from the Tenth 
District thereof, has been unable from sick- 
ness to appear in person to be sworn as a 
Member of the House, and there being no 
contest or question as to his election: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker, or deputy 
named by him, be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to administer the oath of office to 
said EMANUEL CELLER at New York City, 
and that the said oath, when administered as 
herein authorized, shall be accepted and re- 
ceived by the House as the oath of office of the 
said EMANUEL CELLER, 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desig- 
nates Hon, Grover M. Moscowitz, Dis- 
trict Judge, United States District Court, 
Eastern District of New York, to admin- 
ister the oath of office to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

HON. EDWARD M. SCHAEFER 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution. 


Mr. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 13 

Whereas EDWIN M. SCHAEFER, a Represen- 
tative from the State of Illinois, from the 
Twenty-second District thereof, has been un- 
able from sickness to appear in person to be 
sworn as a Member of the House, and there 
being no contest or question as to his elec- 
tion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker, or a deputy 
named by him, be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to administer the oath of office to said 
EDWIN M. SCHAEFER, at Tucson, in the State of 
Arizona, and that the oath when admin- 
istered as herein authorized shall be accepted 
and received by the House as the oath of 
office of the said Epwin M. SCHAEFER. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates 
the Honorable Albert M. Sames, judge of 
the United States District Court of Ari- 
zona, to administer the oath of office to 
the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 


. 


HON. WILLIAM P. COLE, JR. 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 14 

Whereas WILLIAM P. Cote, Jr., a Represen- 
tative-elect from Maryland, from the Second 
District thereof, has been unable from sick- 
ness to appear in person to be sworn as a 
Member of the House, and there being no 
contest or questions as to his election: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker, or a deputy 
named by him, be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to administer the oath of office to said 
WILLIAM P. Cores, Jr., at Baltimore, in the 
State of Maryland, and that the said oath be 
accepted and received by the House as the 
oath of office of the said WILLIAM P. COLE, Jr. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Mr. JENNINGS appeared at the bar 
of the House and took the oath of office. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 15 


Resolved, That for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information necessary as a basis for leg- 
islation, the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress is authorized, as a committee, by 
subcommittee or otherwise, to continue 
until May 1, 1941, the investigation begun 
under authority of House Resolution 290 of 
the Seventy-sixth Congress, and for such 
purposes said committee shall have the same 
power and authority as that conferred upon 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce by House Resolution 290 of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress. The unexpended 
balance of the appropriation of $15,000 under 
House Resolution 291, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
is hereby continued for such purposes. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


INTERSTATE MIGRATION OF DESTITUTE 
CITIZENS 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
_ House Resolution 16 
Resolved, That the select committee con- 
ducting the investigation and study of the 
interstate migration of destitute citizens, au- 
thorized by House Resolution 63 of the Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, be continued for a 
period of 90 days from this date, for the 
purpose of allowing said select committee to 
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complete and file a report and make recom- 
mendations to the House covering the hear- 
ings held and the study made by said com- 
mittee since May 21, 1940. 

That said select committee or any sub- 
committee thereof is hereby authorized to 
act during the present Congress for a period 
of 90 days from this date with all powers 
granted to it under House Resolutions 63, 491, 
and 629 of the Seventy-sixth Congress. 

That the funds appropriated to said select 
committee by House Resolution 629 of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, or any part thereof 
not already expended by said select commit- 
tee, are hereby made available to said select 
committee to take care of the further ex- 
penses of conducting said investigation and 
study, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistance, and shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House on vouchers au- 
thorized by such committee or subcommittee 
thereof conducting such investigation and 
study or any part thereof, signed by the 
chairman of the committee or subcommittee 
and approved by the Committee on Accounts. 

That the heads of the executive depart- 
ments and other executive agencies are re- 
quested to detail personnel temporarily to 
assist the committee or subcommittee for 
this period of 90 days upon the request of 
the chairman thereof. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CAMPAIGN 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 17 

Resolved, That the Special Committee on 
Campaign Expenditures is authorized to con- 
tinue until March 3, 1941, the investigation 
begun under authority of House Resolution 
344 of the Seventy-sixth Congress, and for 
such purposes said committee shall have the 
same power and authority as that conferred 
upon it by House Resolution 344 of the 
Seventy-sixth Co: . The unexpended 
balance of the total amount authorized for 
use of said special committee under House 
Resolution 389 of the Seventy-sixth Congress 
is hereby continued for such purposes. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 40, sections 175 and 176, 
United States Code, the Chair appoints 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH], 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hancock], members of the House Office 
omang Commission to serye with him- 
self, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two unanimous-consent requests, one, 
to extend my own remarks in the 
Record, and the other, to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a brief editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and to include a 
recent radio address. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and to insert an 
editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no 3 

Mr. CARLSON. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERT- 
SON] may be allowed to extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
oon of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced two bills today which I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Members. One of these bills, which is 
H. R. 2, provides for a discretionary pen- 
alty of punishment by death upon con- 
viction of willful sabotage against the 
national defense. The other one pro- 
vides for the appointment of an addi- 
tional 1,000 agents for the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and an appropria- 
tion of $5,600,000 to defray the expenses 
of this additional force. 

I believe that the disclosures made by 
the Dies committee and also the report 
of the Attorney General, which will be 
available to the public within the next 
few days, will provide information to sup- 
port these bills and ample justification 
for their enactment. As soon as this 
Congress has completed its organization 
and has received the message from the 
President and has settled down to work, 
I shall address this House and supply the 
Members with information in support of 
these bills. I have hopes that the broad- 
casting companies will provide me with 
time in which to take these issues to the 
American people. I believe that the peo- 
ple of this country are going to demand 
some form of action as provided in these 
two bills, and I shall press for action on 
them during the coming months. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein certain tables which 
I have had prepared. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama IMr. PATRICK] very unfortun- 
ately was called home yesterday evening 
because of serious illness in his family. 
He will return just as soon as possible, 
and in the meantime I request an in- 
definite leave of absence for him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp, and 
eee a telegram from Mr. John B. 

ott. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Sage was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and to include there- 
in a statement made before the In- 
dustrial Conference Board by Mr. Eccles, 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, and also a 
report submitted by the Board of Govern- 
ors and the representatives of the 12 
Federal Reserve banks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
brief letter which was in the Washing- 
ton Post entitled “The United States— 
A Republic.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted to Mr. MANSFIELD, indefi- 
nitely, on account of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned to meet, in accordance 
with its previous order, on Monday, Janu- 
ary 6, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1. A letter from the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, transmitting a list of re- 
ports to be made to Congress by public 
officers during the Seventy-seventh Congress 
(H. Doc. No. 40); to the Committee on 
Accounts and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts, transmitting a detailed statement 
of the expenditure of the appropriations for 
the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1940; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

3. A letter from the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, transmit- 
ting the Sixth Annual Report of the Federal 
Communications Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

4. A letter from the president of the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute and the director 
of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, trans- 
mitting the Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940 (H. Doc. No. 34); 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting an annual report of the sale 
of war supplies during the period October 
15, 1939, to October 15, 1940, inclusive; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting certificates of the executives of 
Mississippi, Vermont, Minnesota, Illinois, and 
Delaware, certifying to the appointment of 
the electors for President and Vice President 
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in those States on November 5, 1940; to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting certificates from the executives 
of Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wis- 
consin of the final ascertainment of electors 
in those States; to the Committee on Election 
of President, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting certificates from the executives 
of Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming of the final ascertainment of elec- 
tors in those States; to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress. 

9. A letter from the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, transmitting the report for 
the period from July 1, 1939, to June 30, 1940, 
both inclusive, giving names of statutory and 
contingent-fund employees of the House and 
their respective compensations, including 
clerks to Members; the expenditures from 
the contingent fund and from certain spe- 
cific appropriations. 

10. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a list of suits arising under the 
Public Vessel Act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 
1112), in which final decrees were entered, 
exclusive of cases on appeal; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

11. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a list of suits arising under the 
act of March 9, 1920 (41 Stat 525), authoriz- 
ing suits against the United States in ad- 
miralty involving merchant vessels, in which 
final decrees were entered against the United 
States, exclusive of cases on appeal; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

12. A letter from the Postmaster General, 

chairman, board of trustees, transmitting the 
report of operations of the Postal Savings 
System for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940 (H. Doc. No. 16); to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads and ordered to 
be printed. 
13. A letter from the Chief Clerk, Court of 
Claims of the United States, transmitting 
statement of all Judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims for the year ended November 
30, 1940, the amount thereof, the parties in 
whose favor rendered, and a brief synopsis of 
the nature of the claims; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

14. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Mediation Board, transmitting the sixth an- 
nual report of the National Mediation Board, 
including the report of the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

15. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the annual report of the De- 
partment of Justice for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

16. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
the report of the activities and expenditures 
for the month of October 1940 (H. Doc. No. 
43); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and ordered to be printed. 

17. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting reports from the 
War Department, Department of the Interior, 
Department of Commerce, Federal Works 
Agency, the Library of Congress, and the 
General Accounting Office, relative to money 
received during the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1940, which was not paid into the general 
fund of the United States Treasury, and the 
payments, if any, made from such money 
during such fiscal year; also 35 statements 


from other heads of departments or inde- 
pendent establishments; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

18. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a combined state- 
ment of the receipts and expenditures bal- 
ances, etc., of the Government during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

19. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a report show- 
ing refunds of internal revenue during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, and forwarded 
to the Division of Disbursement for payment 
or to the General Accounting Office for di- 
rect settlement; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIU, 


Mr. DIES: Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Un-American Activities. Report pur- 
suant to House Resolution 282, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, resolution providing for a 
special committee to investigate un-Ameri- 
can propaganda, and House Resolution 26, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, resolution authoriz- 
ing the Special Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities, appointed under au- 
thority of House Resolution 282, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, to continue its investigation 
during the Seventy-sixth Congress (Rept. No. 
1). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 1. A bill providing for an excise tax 
on retail stores; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H. R. 2. A bill to provide for a discretionary 
penalty of punishment by death on convic- 
tion of willful sabotage against the national 
defense; to be Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOBBS: 

H. R. 3. A bill to invest the circuit courts 
of a of the United States with original 
and exclusive jurisdiction to review the or- 
der of detention of any alien ordered de- 
ported from the United States whose deporta- 
tion or departure from the United States 
otherwise is not effectuated within 90 days 
after the date the warrant of deportation 
shall have become final; to authorize such 
detention orders in certain cases; to provide 
places for such detention, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. R. 4. A bill to provide more adequate 
compensation for certain dependents of 
World War veterans, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: 

H. R. 5. A bill relating to certain inspec- 
tions and investigations in coal mines for 
the purpose of obtaining information relat- 
ing to health and safety conditions, acci- 
dents, and occupational diseases therein, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. R. 6. a bill to impose taxes on fuel oil; 

to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Mr. DISNEY: 


H. R. 7. A bill to establish the National 
Academy of Public Affairs, providing for a 
board of supervisors therefor, and making an 
appropriation for its establishment and 
3 to the Committee on Educa- 

on. 
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By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. R. 8. A bill to create a Federal Industrial 
Commission to aid in the stabilization of em- 
ployment in industry, agriculture, and com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. BEAM: 

H. R. 9. A bill to prohibit false transporta- 
tion charges in connection with the sale of 
motor vehicles; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 10. A bill to reinstate in the Court 
of Claims the suits entitled “Eastern or 
Emigrant Cherokees against the United 
States,” No. 42077, and “Western or Old Set- 
tler Cherokees against the United States,” 
No. 42078; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H.R.11. A bill for preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of Deep Creek, Accomac 
County, Va.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

H.R.12. A bill to permit antique furniture 
to be entered at certain ports; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R.18. A bill for preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of Browns Bay, Va.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 14. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey of Davis Creek, 
Mathews County, Va.; and channel connect- 
ing same with Mobjack Bay, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 15. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey of Bransons Cove, in 
the lower Machodoc River, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 16. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Rehoboth-Assateague National 
Seashore in the States of Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

H.R.17. A bill for a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of the southwest side of the 
Rappahannock River in the vicinity of 
Bowlers Wharf, Essex County, Va.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 18. A bill to provide for the addition 

of certain lands to the George Washington 
Birthplace National Monument, in the State 
of Virginia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 
H. R. 19. A bill to authorize a preliminary 
examination and survey of Garden Creek, 
Mathews County, Va., for flood control, for 
run-off and water-fiow retardation, and for 
soil-erosion prevention; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 

H. R. 20. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide compensation for em- 
ployees of the United States suffering injuries 
in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916 
(U. S. C., title 5, sec. 785), as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 21. A bill to provide for an examina- 
tion and survey of Farnham Creek, Rich- 
mond County, Va.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 22. A bill to provide uniformity in 
designations of certain historic areas, sites, 
and buildings administered by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

H. R. 23. A bill to amend section 601 (c) 
(8) (A) of the Revenue Act of 1932, as 
amended; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 24. A bill to compensate Prince Wil- 
liam County, Va., and York County, Va., 
for certain of their public roads and high- 
ways seized by the United States for the use 
of a permanent Marine Corps post at Quan- 
tico, Va., and a Navy mine depot at or near 
Yorktown, Va.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 25. A bill to amend section 1 of the 
River and Harbor Act, approved July 25, 1912, 
authorizing the removal of temporary ob- 
structions from tributaries of waterways 
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under Federal improvement (37 Stat. L. 722), 
as amended in section 3 of the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 3, 1930; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 26. A bill to authorize the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors to prepare 
estimates and plans for improvement of cer- 
tain river and harbor projects, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

H. R. 27. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey of Parrotts Creek, 
Middlesex County, Va., and the channel con- 
necting with Rappahannock River; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 28. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey of Kings Creek, 
Northampton County, Va., and the channel 
connecting with Cherrystone Channel, Va.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 29. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey of Finneys Creek, 
Accomac County, Va., and the channel con- 
necting with Wachapreague Inlet and the 
Atlantic Ocean; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

H. R. 30. A bill to create a World War 
Memorial Commission to prepare plans and 
estimates for the erection of suitable me- 
morials, monuments, or buildings at ports or 
cities in the United States from which Amer- 
ican forces embarked for World War service 
in foreign countries and to which American 
forces returned after such service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H. R. 31. A bill to provide for the addition 
of certain lands to the Fredericksburg and 
Spotsylvania County Battlefields Memorial 
National Military Park in the State of Vir- 
ginia; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

H. R. 32. A bill to authorize a bridge, roads 
and approaches, supports and bents, or other 
structures across, over, or upon lands of the 
United States within the limits of the Colo- 
nial National Historical Park at or near York- 
town, Va.; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. BURCH: 

H. R. 33. A bill giving clerks in charge at 

terminal railway post offices credit for sub- 


stitutes serving under them; to the Com- 


mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
By Mr. TENEROWICZ: 

H. R. 34. A bill authorizing the organiza- 
tion of a full regiment of colored combat 
troops as a part of the National Guard of 
the State of Michigan; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R.35. A bill to conserve petroleum re- 
sources and increase the use of agricultural 
commodities by regulating interstate com- 
merce in certain petroleum products; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 36. A bill for the admission to citizen- 
ship of aliens who came into this country 
prior to January 1, 1930; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CLEVENGER: 

H. R. 37. A bill to authorize a survey of the 
military route of Gen. Anthony Wayne dur- 
ing the Indian wars, with a view to con- 
structing a national parkway to be known as 
“The General Anthony Wayne Memorial 
Parkway”; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 38. A bill to promote the general wel- 
fare of the Indians of the United States of 
America, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 39. A bill making it unlawful for 
Members of Congress and certain other em- 
ployees of the Government to receive com- 
pensation for addresses and speeches and 
providing a penalty therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


H. R. 40, A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
purpose of regulating interstate and foreign 
commerce in hogs, providing for the orderly 
marketing of hogs at fair prices in interstate 
and foreign commerce, insuring to hog pro- 
ducers a parity income from hogs based upon 
parity price or cost of production, which- 
ever is higher, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 41. A bill to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in rye, provide for the or- 
derly marketing of rye at fair prices in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, insure to rye 
producers a parity income from rye based 
upon parity price or cost of production, 
whichever is higher, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 42. A bill to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in barley, providing for the 
orderly marketing of barley at fair prices in 
interstate and foreign commerce, insuring to 
barley producers a parity income from barley 
based upon parity price or cost of produc- 
tion, whichever is higher, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 43. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
purpose of regulating interstate and foreign 
commerce in wheat, providing for the orderly 
marketing of wheat at fair prices in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, insuring to 
wheat producers a parity income from wheat 
based upon parity price or cost of production, 
whichever is the higher, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 44. A bill providing for the cancela- 
tion of certain feed and seed loans hereto- 
fore made by the United States Government, 
and providing for an appropriation therefor 
under the provisions of the War Department 
Appropriation Act, and providing for an an- 
nual appropriation in the War Department 
Appropriation Act to provide seed and feed 
for farmers residing in blighted areas and 
victims of drought, flood, or other calamities 
over which they have no control; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 45. A bill referring the claims of the 
Turtle Mountain Band or Bands of Chippewa 
Indians of North Dakota to the Court of 
Claims for adjudication and settlement; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 46. A bill for the relief of the Indians 
of the Fort Berthold Reservation in North 
Dakota; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 47. A bill authorizing payment to the 
Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux In- 
dians for certain lands ceded by them to the 
United States by a treaty of July 23, 1851; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 48. A bill authorizing payment to the 
Devils Lake Band of Sioux Indians of the 
Devils Lake (N. Dak.) Indian Reservation, 
at the Fort Totten (N. Dak.) Indian Agency, 
for damages for wood and timber used and 
destroyed by the armies of the United States 
while maintaining a military post at Fort 
Totten, N. Dak., between the years 1867 and 
1890, and for which damages the sald Indians 
have not been heretofore compensated; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 49. A bill authorizing payment to the 
Devils Lake Band of Sioux Indians of the 
Devils Lake (N. Dak.) Indian Reservation, 
at the Fort Totten (N. Dak.) Indian Agency, 
for 64,000 acres of land of which said band 
of Indians was deprived by the erroneous 
survey made by the United States Govern- 
ment under the treaty of February 19, 1867, 
between the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of 
Sioux Indians and the United States (15 
Stat. L. 505), ratified April 15, 1867; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 50. A bill to provide for a 5-day, 40- 
hour week for all all civilian employees in the 
War Department of the United States Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service, 

H. R. 51. A bill to provide that Federal 
court juries shall be drawn from boxes used 
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by the State authorities; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H. R. 52. A bill providing for an examina- 
tion and survey with view to channel im- 
provement and maintenance of the channel 
leading from the Intracoastal Waterway 
across Indian River to the Lighthouse Service 
depot at Taylor Creek, Fla., adjacent to the 
Fort Pierce Harbor; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 53. A bill providing for an examina- 
tion and survey at Pahokee on Lake Okeecho- 
bee, Fla.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

H.R. 54. A bill providing for an examina- 
tion and survey at Jupiter Inlet, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R.55. A bill providing for an examina- 
tion and survey of channel from the Intra- 
coastal Waterway to, and a turning basin at, 
Fort Pierce, Fla.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

H. R. 56. A bill providing for an examina- 
tion and survey of channel and harbor at 
Everglades, Collier County, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. ` 

H. R. 57. A bill providing for an examina- 
tion and survey at Bell Glade, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

H. R. 58. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Distriet Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of Florida to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of all persons who have claims for 
damages or losses allegedly resulting from 
the construction, further development, and 
improvement of the Intracoastal Waterway, 
Miami to Jacksonville, Fla., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 60. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to provide condi- 
tions for the purchase of supplies and the 
making of contracts by the United States, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 
1936, to certain contracts carried out with 
the aid of Federal funds; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. R. 62. A bill to restore benefits for vet- 
erans of the World War, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 63. A bill to amend Public Law No. 
190 of the Sixty-sixth Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 64. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to provide for an ex- 
emption of certain small newspapers; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

H. R. 65. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to exempt agricultural 
organizations; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. CLEVENGER: 

H. R. 66. A bill to regulate the sale of seed 
inoculants, soil inoculants, inoculated ferti- 
lizers, and analogous biological products in 
the District of Columbia, to regulate inter- 
state traffic in said articles, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: 

H.R. 67. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the general welfare 
by establishing a system of Federal old-age 
benefits, and by enabling the several States 
to make more adequate provision for aged 
persons, blind persons, dependent and crip- 
pled children, maternal and child welfare, 
public health, and the administration of 
their unemployment-compensation laws; to 
establish a Social Security Board; to raise 
revenues; and for other purposes,” approved 
August 14, 1935, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: 

H. R. 68. A bill to terminate certain for- 
eign trade agreements and to terminate the 
authority to enter into them; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. ELLIOTT of California: 

H. R. 69. A bill to authorize the adjustment 
of land-ownership lines within the General 
Grant grove section of the Kings Canyon 
National Park, Calif., in order to protect 
equities established by possession arising in 
conformity with a certain survey, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

H. R. 70. A bill to promote the national 
health through the prevention and control 
of tuberculosis among migrants, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 71. A bill to provide assistance to local 
public agencies responsible for the education 
of residents of migratory labor camps con- 
structed and operated under the supervision 
of the Secretary of Agriculture; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 72. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of the Kern River project in California; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. R. 73. A bill to prohibit the use of traps, 
weirs, and pound nets for fishing in the 
waters of the Territory of Alaska, to limit 
certain types of salmon fishing to residents 
of the Territory, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H. R. 74. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion and operation of a vessel for use in re- 
search work with respect to fisheries of the 
Pacific Ocean, Bering Sea, and the waters of 
Alaska and Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 75. A bill to amend the Mining Act 
of May 10, 1872, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Mines and Mining. 

H. R. 76. A bill to amend the first section 
of the act entitled “An act to reserve lands to 
the Territory of Alaska for educational uses, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 
1915 (38 Stat, 1214); to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

H. R. 77. A bill to extend the provisions of 
section 23 of the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1935; to the Committee on the 
Territories, 

H. R. 78. A bill to amend the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H. R. 79. A bill transferring the jurisdic- 
tion, supervision, administration, and control 
over the salmon and other fisheries of Alaska, 
except the fur-seal and sea-otter fisheries, 
from the Department of Commerce to the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H. R. 80. A bill relative to annual labor on 
mineral claims in the Territory of Alaska; to 
the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

H. R. 81. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to locate, establish, construct, 
equip, and operate a hospital for the insane 
of Alaska, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

H. R. 82. A bill providing for waiver of 
prosecution by indictment in certain crim- 
inal proceedings in the courts of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 83. A bill authorizing the Legislature 
of Alaska to alter, amend, or repeal certain 
laws of Alaska imposing taxes for carrying 
on business and trade, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committe on the Territories. 

H. R. 84. A bill to extend the benefits of the 
United States Public Health Service to fish- 
ermen, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 85. A bill to protect and preserve the 
salmon fishery of Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

H. R. 86. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
act approved June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 323), en- 
titled “An act making further provision for 
a civil government for Alaska, and for other 


purposes”; to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. 

H. R. 87. A bill to amend section 6 of an act 
of Congress entitled “An act for the protec- 
tion of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 6, 1924; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

H. R. 88. A bill to amend section 1 of the 
act of June 6, 1924, as amended, relative to 
the fisheries of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 89. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of armories in the Territory of Alaska, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R.90. A bill to increase the pay of cer- 
tain post-office employees in the Territory of 
Alaska; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

H. R. 91. A bill to amend subdivision 3 of 
schedule A of title VIII of the Revenue Act 
of 1926; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


H. R. 92. A bill to amend the act relating to 
manifests in Alaskan and insular trade; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 93. A bill to authorize the Legislature 
of the Territory of Alaska to create a public 
corporate authority to undertake slum clear- 
ance and projects to provide dwelling accom- 
modations for families of low income and to 
issue bonds and other obligations of the au- 
thority for such purpose, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Territories. 

H. R. 94. A bill to forbid the appointment 
of any person but a resident of the Territory 
of Alaska to the Office of Governor of said 
Territory; to the Committee on the Terri- 
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H. R. 95. A bill to amend section 6 of an act 
of Congress approved May 20, 1935, entitled 
“An act concerning the incorporated town of 
Seward, Territory of Alaska”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Territories, 

H. R. 96. A bill to authorize investigation 
of the tin resources of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 87. A bill to impose a duty on bind- 
ing twine; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 98. A bill to regulate the interstate 
transportation of containers for milk and 
other dairy products; to the Committee on 
Intertate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H.R.99. A bill to provide for forest con- 
servation of timber used in pulp; to provide 
for the eventual elimination of artificial 
market control of cotton; to use the surplus 
carry-over of cotton; to improve the quality 
of cellulose pulp; to provide a standard of 
cotton content in pulp; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H. R. 100. A bill to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture more effectively to assist in the 
voluntary adjustment of indebtedness be- 
tween farm debtors and their creditors; to 
provide for the transfer of certain mortgages 
and foreclosed farm property from the Fed- 
eral land banks to the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation, and the refinancing thereof; 
and for other purposess; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

H. R. 101. A bill to provide for the promo- 
tion of sound dairy practices and to provide 
an adequate and balanced flow of milk and 
its products in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 102. a bill to provide for the registra- 
tion of trade-marks used in commerce, to 
carry out the provisions of certain interna- 
tional conventions, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

H. R. 103. A bill relating to filing of peti- 
tions with the Board of Tax Appeals; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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H. R. 104. A bill to exclude from benefits 
under title II of the Social Security Act in- 
dividuals employed by fraternal orders in the 
operation of homes for children or indigent 
or aged individuals, and to exempt such em- 
ployees and their employers from taxes under 
chapter 9, subchapters A and C, of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 105. A bill relating to the employment 
of United States citizens in the Canal Zone, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 106 (by request). A bill to aid en- 
gineering and industrial research in connec- 
tion with colleges and schools of engineering 
in the several State and Territorial universi- 
ties and colleges, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 107. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to lease for periods not ex- 
ceeding 10 years buildings, parts thereof, and 
grounds for the official use of officers and em- 
ployees of the Department of the Treasury; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds 

By Mr. MASON: 

H. R. 108. A bill to establish a system of 
longevity pay for postal employees; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 109. A bill to create an Industrial 
Commission on Negro Affairs; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 110. A bill to provide for appoint- 
ments in the classified civil service of the 
United States of persons making the highest 
grade in competitive examinations and de- 
nying to appointing officers power or discre- 
tion to pass over the name of the person 
highest on the eligible list established as re- 
sult of such competitive examinations; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 111. A bill to assure to persons within 

the jurisdiction of every State the equal pro-. 
tection of the laws, and to punish the crime 
of lynching; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
H. R. 112. A bill to amend the Transporta- 
tion Act (U. S. C., title 49, sec. 3 (1)), so as 
to prohibit the segregation of interstate pas- 
sengers on account of race, color, or religion; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 113. A bill to provide for the manner 
in which appointing officers shall designate 
the sex of the person about to be appointed 
in the classified civil service; to the Commit- 
tee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MOSER: 

H. R. 114. A bill to prohibit the advocacy 
of changes in the Government of the United 
States otherwise than as provided by the 
Constitution; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. ; 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 115. A bill to provide for redemption 
of certain cotton certificates issued under the 
Bankhead Cotton Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 116. A bill providing for Government 
ownership of the 12 Federal Reserve banks, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 117. A bill to provide for a 3-percent- 
interest rate on certain land-bank and Com- 
missioner loans and a rate of one-half of 1 
percent above the Government borrowing 
rate on certain other such loans; tc the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 118. A bill to restrict the establish- 
ment of branch offices by financial institu- 
tions chartered or insured under the laws of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 119. A bill to carry out flood-control 
measures recommended by Chief of Engineers 
for Jefferson, Tex., and vicinity; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 
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By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

H. R. 120. A bill to require that the Federal 
contribution to States for old-age assistance 
shall be the full amount in cases where the 
State matches to the extent of its ability; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 121. A bill to amend the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. CULKIN: 

H. R. 122. A bill for the taxation of oleo- 
margarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 123. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to prohibit the advertis- 
ing of alcoholic beverages by radio; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 124. A bill to promote the health of 
the people of the United States and to en- 
courage the dairy industry in the interest of 
the general welfare; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 125. A bill to prohibit the advertising 
of alcoholic beverages by radio, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 126. A bill to prohibit the transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce of advertise- 
ments of intoxicating liquors, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 127. A bill to authorize the erection 
on the battlefield of Sackets Harbor, N. ., 
of a monument to Maj. Gen. Jacob Brown; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.128. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act with respect to grants to States 
for old-age assistance; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 129. A bill to provide for the com- 
memoration of the Battle of Sackets Harbor, 
in the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

H.R.130. A bill to amend section 19 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H. R. 131. A bill to provide for Senate rati- 
fication of foreign-trade agreements; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 132. A bill to prohibit the transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce of advertise- 
ments of alcoholic beverages, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 133. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion for military and other purposes of a cer- 
tain small tract of land adjoining the reserva- 
tion of Madison Barracks in the State of New 
York; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 134. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of works for navigation at Cape Vincent 
Harbor in the State of New York; tc the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 135. A bill to prohibit and to prevent 
the trade practices known as “Compulsory 
block-booking” and “blind selling” in the 
leasing of motion-picture films in interstate 
and foreign commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. R. 136. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of one additional United States dis- 
trict judge for the northern district of 
Ohio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 137. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of one additional United States district 
judge for the eastern district of Missouri; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 138. A bill to limit the authority of 
circuit judges to hold district courts and of 
district judges to sit in circuit courts of 
appeals; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.139. A bill to permit appeals by the 
United States to the circuit courts of appeals 
in certain cases; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 140. A bill providing for waiver of 
prosecution by indictment in certain crim- 
inal proceedings; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H. R. 141. A bill to extend the privilege of 
retirement to the judges of the District Court 
for the District of Alaska, the District Court 
of the United States for Puerto Rico, the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands, the 
United States District Court for the District 
of the Canal Zone, and the United States 
Court for China; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 142. A bill to amend an act approved 
April 26, 1926, entitled “An act fixing the 
fees of jurors and witnesses in the United 
States courts, including the District Court 
of Hawaii, the District Court of Puerto Rico, 
and the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. R. 143. A bill to confer to certain per- 
sons who served in a civilian capacity under 
the jurisdiction of the Quarteraster General 
during the War with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedition 
the benefits of hospitalization and the privi- 
leges of the soldiers’ homes; to the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. R. 144. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the act of May 22, 1934, as amended, 
known as the National Stolen Property Act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 145. A bill to change the time of the 
appointment of Presidential electors and the 
election of Senators and Representatives in 
Congress; to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

H. R. 146. A bill to provide for trials of and 
judgments upon the issue of good behavior 
in the case of certain Federal judges; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 147. A bill to repeal certain acts of 
Congress (pocket vetoed); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 148. A bill to amend section 2 of an 
act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1875, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 20, 1873, and to amend sec- 
tion 8 of an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, 
and judicial expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 28, 1896; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TENEROWICZ: 

H. R. 149. A bill to provide for the enlarge- 
ment of the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital at Dearborn, Mich.; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 150. A bill to permit deductions for 
income-tax purposes of doctor’s and dentist’s 
fees, hospital, and funeral expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 151. A bill to provide additional 
home-mortgage relief by providing for re- 
ducing the rate of interest and extending 
payment and amortization of mortgages; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 152. A bill to admit to citizenship the 
alien parents of United States war veterans; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

H. R. 153. A bill to subject Government ob- 
ligations to income taxation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 154. A bill to provide the equivalent 
of unemployment benefits for individuals in- 
ducted into the land and naval forces of the 
United States under the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 155. A bill to amend Public Law No. 
783, Seventy-sixth Congress, so as to exempt 
3-year Regular Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard members from selective training in 
service; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 156. A bill to provide for the issuance, 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, of 
regulations providing for more liberal policies 
in determining the service connection of dis- 
abilities, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 157. A bill to provide for the employ- 
ment of rural unemployed persons upon 
projects for the conservation of soil, water, 
and forest resources; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

H. R. 158. A bill to provide for the refinan- 
cing of farm debts through the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 159. A bill to provide for the orderly 
financing of the national defense, to main- 
tain an even flow of purchasing power, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 160. A bill to vest in the Government 
of the United States the absolute, complete, 
and unconditional ownership of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 161. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide for aid to States for care 
of transients; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 162. A bill to provide a balanced pro- 
gram of national defense, to offer opportu- 
nity for constructive service to the Nation 
by its citizens, and to create a national serv- 
ice and training in the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.163. A bill to promote international 
understanding in the Americas by a mutual 
interchange of students between the various 
republics; to the Committee on Education. 

H. R. 164. A bill to grant permanent and 
total disability ratings to veterans suffering 
from severe industrial inadaptability as a 
result of war service; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R.165. A bill to extend to all citizens 
an equal right to employment in the service 
of the Government of the United States, ir- 
respective of age; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 166. A bill to amend the Banking Act 
of 1935; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. R. 167. A bill to authorize operating sub- 
sidy contracts for vessels engaged in the in- 
tercoastal commerce of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H R 168. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of a marine tuberculosis hospital in 
California; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 169. A bill to amend the Panama Ca- 
nal Act; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 527. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code with respect to the trial of joint de- 
fendants, the removal of fugitives from jus- 
tice, and the regulation of criminal procedure 
in the Canal Zone; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

H. R. 528 (by request). A bill to incorporate 
the Union Church of the Canal Zone; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

H. R. 529. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

H. R. 530. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, 

H. R. 531. A bill to amend the act of April 6, 
1938 (52 Stat. 201), entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
exchange sites at Miami Beach, Dade County, 
Fla., for Coast Guard purposes“; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 532. A bill to authorize the United 
States Maritime Commission to furnish suit- 
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able vessels for the benefit of certain State 
nautical schools, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H. R. 533. A bill to amend section 4 (f) of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
to provide for extra compensation for over- 
time of inspectors in charge and radio in- 
spectors of the Field Division of the Engi- 
neering Department of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 534. A bill authorizing the transfer 
to and conversion, equipment and use by the 
Secretary of Commerce of certain Govern- 
ment-owned vessels for fishery research pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 535. A bill to provide for a 5-year 
building program for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the Interior; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H.R. 536. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion and preservation as a memorial to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt of the Maltese Cross Ranch, 
Billings County, N. Dak.; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CLUETT: 

H. R. 537. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to Rensselaer and Saratoga Coun- 
ties, N. T., or to either of them, or any 
agency representing said counties, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Hudson River between the 
city of Mechanicville and Hemstreet Park in 
the town of Schaghticoke, N. I.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 538. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to convey a portion of the 
lighthouse reservation, Biloxi, Miss., to the 
city of Biloxi; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 539. A bill to revise the method of 
determining the payments to be made by the 
United States to the several States with re- 
spect to conservation lands subject to the ju- 
risdiction of the Department of Agriculture; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 540. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act, as amended, with respect to grants 
to States for old-age assistance; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 541. A bill relating to the disposition 


mortgage; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 542. A bill to authorize the purchase 
and distribution of canned oysters and other 
canned sea foods; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 543. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 544. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the construction of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
fiood control, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 22, 1936, as amended; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

H. R. 545. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the construction of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
flood control, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 22, 1936, as amended; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

H. R. 546. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the construction of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
flood control, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 22, 1936, as amended; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

H. R. 547. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of War to execute an easement deed to the 
city of Los Angeles, Calif., for the use and oc- 
cupation of lands and water areas in connec- 
tion with the Sepulveda Dam and Reservoir 
project and the Hansen Dam and Reservoir 


project on the Los Angeles River; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 
By Mr. MERRITT: 

H. R. 548. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 549. A bill to authorize the erection 
of a United States Veterans’ Administration 
general medical-surgical hospital and domi- 
ciliary facility at Whitehall, N. Y., or vicinity; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 


y : 
H. R. 550. A bill granting pensions to cer- 
tain American Red Cross ambulance drivers 
of the World War; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 
By Mr. SNYDER: 

H.R, 551. A bill to defray the cost of travel 
and transportation of household effects of 
Government employees transferred other 
than by their own request, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. 

H.R. 552. A bill to remedy certain pre- 
existing inequities in taxation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 558. A bill to remedy certain pre- 
existing inequities in taxation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. BLAND: 

H.R. 554. A bill to exempt sail vessels from 
the provisions of section 13 of the act of 
March 4, 1915, as amended, requiring the 
manning of certain merchant vessels by able 
seamen, and for other purposes; to the Corn- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 555. A bill to apply laws covering 
steam vessels to certain passenger-carrying 
vessels; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 556. A bill to make effective the pro- 
visions of the Minimum Age (Sea) Conven- 
tion (Revised), 1936, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H. R. 557. A bill to implement the provi- 
sions of the Shipowners’ Liability (sick and 
injured seamen) Convention, 1936; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eriss. 

H. R. 558. A bill relating to citizenship re- 
quirements for manning of vessels, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 559. A bill to amend section 4311 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States; to 
the committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H. R. 560. A bill to establish a system of 
unemployment insurance for the maritime 
industry, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 


eries. 

H. R. 561. A bill to amend section 92, title 2, 
of the Canal Zone Code, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 562. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment, administration, and maintenance 
of a Coast Guard Auxiliary and a Coast 
Guard Reserve; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DOXEY: 

H. R. 563. A bill to reestablish parity prices 
for agricuitural commodities, to raise reve- 
nue, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 564. A bill for the erection of a public 
building at Senatobia, Tate County, Miss.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

H. R. 565. A bill for the erection of a public 
building at Sardis, Panola County, Miss.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

H. R. 566. A bill for the erection of a public 
building at Tutwiler, Tallahatchie County, 
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Miss.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

H. R. 567. A bill to provide that Federal 
grants for old-age assistance shall match 
State contributions two for one up to $10 
and equal State contributions in excess of 
$10; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H R. 568. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make analyses of fiber 
properties, spinning tests, and other tests of 
the quality of cotton samples submitted to 
him; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 569. A bill to provide for improved 
agricultural land utilization by assisting in 
the rehabilitation of drainage works in the 
humid areas of the United States; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 570. A bill to reduce interest rates on 
mortgage loans made by Federal land banks 
and by the Land Bank Commissioner, and on 
loans made by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to drainage and similar districts; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 571. A bill to establish and promote 
the use of standard methods of grading cot- 
tonseed, to provide for the collection and dis- 
semination of information on prices and 
grades of cottonseed and cottonseed products, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 572. A bill to promote sustained- 
yield forest management in order thereby (a) 
to stabilize communities, forest industries, 
employment, and taxable forest wealth; (b) 
to assure a continuous and ample supply of 
forest products; and (e) to secure the bene- 
fits of forests in regulation of water supply 
and stream flow, prevention of soil ercsion, 
amelioration of climate, and preservation of 
wildlife; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ELSTON: 

H. R. 578. A bill to extend certain benefits 
under title II of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, to husbands and widowers of in- 
sured wives, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 574. A bill to provide Federal police 
protection for any Presidential nominee; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 576. A bill to create a War Resources 
Administration, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZPATRICK: 

H. R. 577. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act so as to provide for the payment of 
benefits to permanently and totally dis- 
abled individuals; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 578. A bill to amend an act of Con- 
gress approved March 4, 1927, as amended by 
the act of May 23, 1928; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 579. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to extend the time for 
awarding decorations to participants of the 
World War; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 580. A bill to grant to home owners 
the right to extend the period for amortiza- 
tion of loans under section 4 (d) of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, and to re- 
duce the rate of interest on such loans to 4 
percent; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. R. 581. A bill for the correction of the 
naval record of officers and sailors who served 
on the St. Louis, the Harvard, and the Yale 
during the Spanish War; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS F. FORD: 

H. R. 582. A bill to amend section 13b of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 583. A bill to establish a permanent 
industrial loan corporation to assist financing 
institutions in making credit available to 
commercial and industrial enterprises; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 584. A bill to promote the national 

health and welfare through appropriation of 
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funds for the construction of hospitals; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 585. A bill authorizing the coinage of 
50-cent pieces in commemoration of the ar- 
rival of the Marquis de Lafayette at North 
Island, near Georgetown, S C., on June 14, 
1777; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. . 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R.586. A bill to authorize maintenance 
and use of a banking house upon the United 
States military reservation at Hickam Field, 
Oahu, T. H.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 587. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in wildlife- 
restoration projects, and for other purposes,” 
approved September 2, 1937; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 588. A bill to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the purpose of establishing a na- 
tional cemetery at Honolulu, T. H.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 589. A bill to provide for the naturali- 
zation of natives of American Samoa; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

H. R. 590. A bill to extend further time for 
naturalization of alien veterans of ineligible 
race who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the World War; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

H. R. 591. A bill to permit alien wives of 
American citizens who were married prior to 
the approval of the Immigration Act of 1924 
to enter the United States; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization 

H. R. 592. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of certificates of citizenship to citizens of the 
United States residing in the Territory of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 593. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a fishery research laboratory in 
the Territory of Hawaii in cooperation with 
the government of the Territory of Hawaii; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

H. R. 594. A bill to authorize procurement 
of certain products made by the blind in 
_Alaska, Hawaii, or Puerto Rico; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

H. R. 595. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of law relative to the production of 
wines, brandy, and fruit spirits so as to re- 
move therefrom certain unnecessary restric- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 596. A bill to amend the Hawaiian Or- 
ganic Act so as to provide for reapportion- 
ment of the membership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii and to create districts from 
which said representatives shall be elected, 
and to provide for reapportionment within 
each county of the membership of the senate 
of said legislature and to create districts 
from which said senators shall be elected; to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

H.R.597. A bill to enable the people of 
Hawaii to form a constitution and State gov- 
ernment to be admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with tie original States; to 
the Committee on the Territories 

By Mr. McARDLE: 

H. R. 598. A bill to provide that any Vet- 
erans’ Administration beneficiary whose bene- 
fits have been declared forfeited shall be en- 
titled to have such rights and benefits retro- 
actively restored, where any such offender 
shall upon trial have been acquitted or such 
offender has not been brought to trial within 
1 year after the date of such forfeiture; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

H. R. 599. A bill to prohibit deductions from 
the earnings of employees of the Veterans’ 
Administration for quarters, subsistence, and 


laundry unless such allowances are volun- 
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tarily accepted and used by such employees, 
and if so used to be charged therefor at cost 
thereof; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. McGRANERY: 

H. R. 600. A bill to establish a Division of 
Fine Arts in the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H.R.601. A bill to be known as the “Gen- 
eral Welfare Act,” to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the general welfare by 
establishing a system of Federal old-age bene- 
fits, and by enabling the several States to 
make more adequate provision for aged per- 
sons, blind persons, dependent and crippled 
children, maternal and child welfare, public 
health, and the administration of their un- 
employment compensation laws; to establish 
a Social Security Board; to raise revenue; 
and for other purposes,” approved August 14, 
1935 (Publie Law No. 271, 74th Cong), so as 
to provide for and promote the general wel- 
fare of the United States by supplying to the 
people a more liberal distribution and in- 
crease of purchasing power, enable certain 
aged citizens to retire from gainful employ- 
ment, improve and stabilize gainful employ- 
ment for other citizens, stimulate agricul- 
tural and industrial production and general 
business, and alleviate unemployment and 
the hazards and insecurity of old age; to pro- 
vide a method whereby citizens shall con- 
tribute, directly or indirectly, to the purchase 
of and receive a retirement annuity; to pro- 
vide for the raising of the necessary revenue 
to be placed in a “general welfare fund” to 
operate a continuing plan therefor; to pro- 
vide for the appropriation and expenditure 
of such revenue; to provide for the proper 
administration of the act; to provide penal- 
ties for violation of the act; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H. R. 602. A bill to authorize the reinstate- 
ment of any veterans who were reduced or 
dismissed through the enactment of the 
Economy Act of 1933; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

H. R. 603. A bill to clarify the status of 
custodial employees in buildings operated by 
the Post Office Department; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 604. A bill to fix the salaries of cer- 
tain judges of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 605. A bill to prevent and make un- 
lawful the practice of law before Government 
departments, bureaus, commissions, and their 
agencies by those other than duly licensed 
attorneys at law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 606. A bill to amend section 272 of 
the Judicial Code (28 U. S. C., par. 394) in 
relation to forbidding corporations and vol- 
untary associations from practicing law be- 
fore courts, quasi-judicial or administrative 
bodies; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.607. A bill authorizing the Supreme 
Court to prescribe uniform rules for the ad- 
mission of attorneys to practice in certain 
courts of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PIERCE: 


H. R. 608. A bill to amend section 39 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide compensation 
for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 7, 1916, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 609. A bill authorizing appropriations 
for payments to counties supplemental to 
those authorized by the act of May 23, 1908 
(35 Stat. 260; U S.C., title 16, sec. 500); to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 610. A bill to authorize the construc- 


‘tion of the Umatilla Dam in the Columbia 


-est lands; and for other purposes; 
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River, Oreg. and Wash.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 

H. R. 611. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
purpose of further regulating interstate and 
foreign commerce in basic agricultural com- 
modities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 612. A bill relating to lands of the 
Klamath and Modoc Tribes and the Yahoo- 
skin Band of Snake Indians; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 613. A bill to provide for the general 
welfare by conserving and protecting the ag- 
ricultural resources of the United States 
through control and eradication of noxious 
weeds; to empower the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to construct and operate an electro- 
chemical plant for the manufacture of alkali 
chlorates and to distribute these herbicides at 
cost to States carrying out programs for the 
control and eradication of noxious weeds; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 614. A bill for the relief of certain In- 
dians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 615. A bill to safeguard and preserve 
the public interest in the timber resources 
of the States of Oregon and Washington 
through the alleviation of the conditions 
which are forcing the premature and un- 
economic liquidation of such timber re- 


sources, and thereby are preventing the es- 


tablishment of sound and permanent forest 
economy which is vital to the future welfare 
and security of the two States and of the 
Nation; to provide for more efficient and bet- 
ter coordinated administration of public tos 
to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 616. A bill to provide for assistance 
by the Federal Government in the control 
and eradication of noxious weeds; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 617. A bill to convey to the Hermis- 
ton irrigation district and to the West Ex- 
tension irrigation district of the Umatilla 
reclamation project in the State of Oregon 
all the interest of the United States in the 
Umatilla reclamation project, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

H. R. 618. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for rural electrification, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 20, 
1936; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 619. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of flood-control works on the Walla 
Walla River and tributaries, Oregon and 
Washington; to the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol. 

H. R. 620. A bill to authorize a preliminary 
examination and survey of the Silvies River 
and its tributaries in the State of Oregon 
for flood control, for run-off and water-flow 
retardation, and for soil-erosion prevention; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

H. R. 621. A bill prohibiting deficiency 
judgments in real-estate foreclosures by the 
Farm Credit Administration, the Federal 
Land Bank Commissioner, and the Federal 
land banks, and prohibiting an increased 
rate of interest after maturity; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H.R.622. A bill authorizing the Snake or 
Piute Indians of the former Malheur Indian 
Reservation of Oregon to sue in the Court 
of Claims, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 623. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the operation of stands 
in Federal buildings by blind persons, to en- 
large the economic opportunities of the blind, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 20, 
1936; to the Committee on Labor. 

H. R. 624. A bill to provide for the hear- 
ing and disposition of employee appeals from 
discriminatory treatment by superiors in the 
Federal service; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 
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H. R. 625. A bill to establish a system of 
automatic salary increases within the Fed- 
eral service; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 626. A bill to increase the compensa- 
tion of employees in the Federal service, and 
to establish a minimum annual-rate of pay 
of $1,200; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 627. A bill to regulate the hours of 
duty in the Federal service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 628. A bill to amend section 9 of the 
act of May 22, 1928, authorizing and direct- 
ing a national survey of forest resources; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 629. A bill to prohibit’ excessive 
charges to Government employees for quar- 
ters, subsistence, laundry, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

H. R. 630. A bill extending classified civil 
service to clerks or assistants in certain post 
Offices of the third class, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 631 (by request). A bill to establish 
& National University of Government, provide 
@ Board of Supervisors therefor, and make an 
appropriation for its establishment and 
maintenance; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion, x 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 632. A bill to amend Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 10 (a), section 1, paragraph VI, de- 
fining the term “child”; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 633. A bill to provide permanent and 
total disability rating in active pulmonary 
tuberculosis cases; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 634. A bill to amend Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 10, paragraph VII, to define the 
term “parent”; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, 

By Mr. ANGELL: S 

H. R. 948. A bill relating to the payment of 
certain benefits under the Social Security Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 949. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a National Guard armory at Portland, 
Oreg.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.950. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery in the vicinity of Portland, Oreg.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.951. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to locate, establish, construct, 
equip, and operate a hospital for the insane 
of Alaska, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

H. R. 952. A bill to establish a fish hatch- 

ery; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 
H. R. 953. A bill authorizing the use of 
special canceling stamps and post-marking 
dies at the Portland, Oreg., post office in con- 
nection with the annual Portland Rose Fes- 
tival; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

H. R. 954. A bill to require ratification by 
the Senate of foreign trade agreements; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R.955. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to provide for 
extending aid to producers of lumber and 
manufactured timber products; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 

H. R. 956. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 so as to provide for pay- 
ment of benefits with respect to the month 
in which an annuitant or pensioner dies; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.957. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of forest lands adjacent to and over 
which highways, roads, or trails are con- 
structed or to be constructed wholly or par- 
tially with Federal funds in order to pre- 
serve or restore their natural beauty, and for 
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omen purposes; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ure. 

H. R. 958. A bill to provide for the educa- 
tion of all types of physically handicapped 
children, to make an appropriation of money 
therefor, and to regulate its expenditure; to 
the Committee on Education. 

H. R. 959. A bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment of certain persons as second lieutenants 
in the Regular Army Air Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 960. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Social Security Act to include individuals 
who are physically disabled; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 961. A bill to provide for the payment 
of annuities to blind persons; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 962. A bill for the relief of Multnomah 
County, Oreg.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 963. A bill to provide for the free im- 
portation of flax scutching machinery; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 964. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act with respect to its application to 
employees of fraternal beneficiary societies, 
orders, and associations; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURCH: 

H.R.965. A bill to place postmasters at 
fourth-class post offices on an annual-salary 
basis, and fix their rate of pay; and provide 
allowances for rent, fuel, light, and equip- 
ment, and fix the rates thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska: 

H.R.966. A bill to provide for loans to 
Federal land banks, for refinancing certain 
farm-loan bonds by the Farm Mortgage 
Corporation, and changing the method of 
fixing interest rates on land-bank mortgages; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 967. A bill to amend section 32 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 24, 1935, as amended, 
and to encourage the exportation of agricul- 
tural commodities or products thereof, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 968. A bill to provide for the use of 
net weights in interstate and foreign com- 
merce transactions in cotton, to provide for 
the standardization of bale covering for cot- 
ton, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 969. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to enter into cooperative 
agreements or leases with farmers and the 
owners of forest lands in order to provide 
for their management in accordance with 
proper forestry practices, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, GAVAGAN: 

H. R. 970. A bill to amend an act to prevent 
pernicious political activities; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 971. A bill to assure to persons within 
the jurisdiction of every State due process of 
law and equal protection of the laws, and to 
prevent the crime of lynheing: to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GERLACH: 

H. R. 972. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to purchase the Trexler hatch- 
ery in Lehigh County, Pa., to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GUYER of Kansas: 

H. R. 978. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the World War Adjusted Compensation 
Act, approved May 19, 1924, to certain per- 
sons employed in the Postal Service with the 
American Expeditionary Forces in Europe 
and with American troops in Asia; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. $ 

H. R. 974. A bill to assure to persons within 
the jurisdiction of every State the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and to punsh the crime 
of lynching; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
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H. R. 975. A bill amending the act of June 
22, 1936, to authorize construction of cut- 
offs at, and in the vicinity of, the Liberty 
Bend of the Missouri River, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol 


H. R. 976. A bill to prohibit, within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the manufacture, importa- 
tion, exportation, transportation, sale, gift, 
purchase, or possession of any spiritous, vi- 
nous, malt, fermented, and all alcoholic 
liquors whatsoever, which may be used as 
beverages, excepting natural wine for religi- 
ous services, and ethyl alcohol for compound- 
ing or manufacturing medicines for internal 
use and as a disinfectant by physicians, sur- 
geons, and dentists in their professions; pre- 
scribing penalties for the violation thereof; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: 

H. R. 977. A bill for the development and 
conservation of the resources of the Pacific 
Northwest through the wide distribution of 
electric energy generated by certain Federal 
projects, for the improvement of navigation 
and the promotion of the national defense, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 978. A bill to provide funds for co- 
operation with Wapato School District No. 54, 
Yakima County, Wash., for extension of pub- 
lic-school buildings to be available for Indian 
children of the Yakima Reservation; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 979. A bill to restore to Congress the 
sole power to issue money and to regulate 
its value as provided in article I, section 8, 
of the Constitution of the United States; to 
restore full employment and production; to 
prevent inflation and depression; and to pro- 
vide a stable currency; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 980 (by request). A bill to provide 
funds for the national defense; to make in- 
tangible personal property bear its fair share 
of taxes; to halt tax evasion by citizens of the 
several States who secrete wealth in other 
States in the form of intangible property; to 
accelerate the circulation of wealth and to 
encourage the employment of it in productive 
enterprise; to stimulate agricultural and in- 
dustrial production and general business by 
supplying the people a wider distribution of 
wealth and an increase of mass purchasing 
power; to provide for the proper administra- 
tion of this act; to provide penalties for the 
violation of this act; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 981. A bill to establish the Depart- 
ment of Military Defense, to limit the activi- 
ties of the military establishments to de- 
fense purposes only, to make such establish- 
ments instruments of national peace, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

H. R. 982, A bill to amend section 8c of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1987, as amended, to make its provisions ap- 
plicable to Pacific Northwest boxed apples; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 983. A bill to prohibit future trading 
in commodities through the mails or by any 
means or instruments of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

H. R. 984. A bill to provide for the installa- 
tion of an automatic machine for recording 
and counting votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on Accounts. 

H. R. 985. A bill to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in agricultural products 
yielding exportable surpluses or traded in 
speculative markets, to prevent unfair com- 
petition by forbidding the purchase of such 
products from producers for less than cost of 
production, to provide for the orderly mar- 
keting of such products, to set up emer- 
gency reserves from certain export percent- 
ages, to provide for the general welfare, to 
regulate the value 


of money in farm 
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products, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 986. A bill to provide for the further 
improvement of the Columbia River at Uma- 
tilla Rapids and the improvement of the 
Snake River between its mouth and Lewis- 
ton; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 987. A bill to amend section 1426 (b) 
(8) (as amended) of the Internal Revenue 
Code; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. R. 988, A bill to terminate the authority 
of certain Federal agencies to issue obliga- 
tions guaranteed by the United States; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McGRANERY: 

H. R. 989. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United 
States to consider certain claims arising out 
of the Tariff Act of 1922; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 990. A bill relating to the removal or 
reduction in rank of postal employees in the 
classified service; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 991. A bill amending paragraph 
“Fourth,” section 3244 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (U. S. C., 1938 Cumulative 
Supplement, title 26, sec. 1394 (a), (b), (e), 
and (d)); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. f 

By Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 992. A bill to extend the Federal old- 
age benefit provisions of the Social Security 
Act to certain nurses in respect of their em- 
ployment outside of religious, charitable, and 
other nonprofit institutions; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 993. A bill to provide that two bat - 
talions of colored infantry.combet troops be 
organized and maintained as a part of the 
National Guard of the State of Pennsylvania; 

to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. PACE: 

H. R. 994 (by request). A bill to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, for the purpose of regulating inter- 
state and foreign commerce in peanuts, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. PATRICK: 

H. R. 995. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to provide further aid to the 
blind; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H. R. 996. A bill to grant retirement bene- 
fits to employees of railroad carriers who were 
forced out of service due to unfair labor prac- 
tices of their employers; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 997. A bill to provide for the holding 
of a term of the district court of the United 
States at Fort Myers, Fla.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 998. A bill to provide for the recog- 
nition of the services of the civilian officials 
and employees, citizens of the United States, 
engaged in and about the construction of the 
Panama Canal; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 999. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 so as to prevent monop- 
olies and to prohibit excessive duplication 
of broadcast programs in any area; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 1000. A bill extending the classified 
executive civil service of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 1001. A bill to provide for deportation 
of certain aliens who do not make declara- 
tion of intention to become citizens; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

H. R. 1002. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish a Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and for other purposes,” approved 


June 28, 1937, as amended; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

H. R. 1003. A bill authorizing an appro- 
priation for the construction and equipment 
at Morgantown, W. Va., of research facilities 
for aeronautical research; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 1004. A bill for a Coast Guard station 
at or near Dunkirk, N. Y.; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 1005. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition, and preservation as a museum, of the 
Stephen Decatur House in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 1006. A bill to extend the time within 
which applications for benefits under the 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act, as 
amended, may be filed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 1007. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved August 5, 1937, entitled “An act to 
provide for, foster, and aid in coordinating 
research relating to cancer; to establish the 
National Cancer Institute; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 1008. A bill to provide prostetic ap- 
Pliances to certain veterans suffering from 
non-service-connected disabilities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1009. A bill to increase the existing 
rates of death compensation payable to wid- 
ows and children of World War veterans; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

H. R. 1010. A bill to extend the Foreign 
Service retirement and disability system to 
certain widows of Foreign Service officers or 
of retired Foreign Service officers; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 1011. A bill to reinstate in the Court 
of Claims the suits entitled “Eastern or Emi- 
grant Cherokees against the United States,” 
No. 42077, and “Western or Old Settler Chero- 
kees against the United States,” No. 42078; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SACKS: 

H. R. 1012. A bill to promote opportunities 
for employment by assisting the States in 
the construction of self-lquidating public 
works; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. R. 1013. A bill to promote opportunities 
for employment by assiting the States in the 
construction of self-liquidating public works; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

H. R. 1014. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Gloria Dei National Historical 
Park in the city of Philadelphia; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 1015. A bill to amend section 7 of 
an act entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions to provide for the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1903, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 1, 1902, and for other purposes, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H. R. 1016. A bill granting pensions to cer- 
tain needy veterans of the World War; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation, 

H. R. 1017, A bill to amend the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act by reducing the rate of inter- 
est on obligations of home owners, by abolish- 
ing certain deficiency judgments, and by 
providing a moratorium on foreclosures; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: 

H. R. 1018. a bill to amend section 531 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, to divide 
Kentucky into two judicial districts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. FLANNERY: 

H. R. 1019. A bill to impose taxes on fuel 

oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 1020. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish statistics of 
cottonseed and cottonseed products, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 7, 1916; to 
the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. GEYER of California: 

H. R. 1021. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to make a survey of the pro- 
posed T tunnel as a means of communica- 
tion and transportation between San Pedro, 
Wilmington, Terminal Island, and Long 
Beach, Calif.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1022. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a marine hospital at Los Angeles 
Harbor, Los Angeles, Calif.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 1023. A bill to assure to persons 
within the jurisdiction of every State due 
process of law and equal protection of the 
laws, and to prevent the crime of lynching; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1024. A bill to amend an act to pre- 
vent pernicious political activities; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, JENKINS of Ohio: 

H. R. 1025. A bill to authorize payment of 
claims for unauthorized emergency treat- 
ment of disabled veterans; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1026. A bill to provide that payment 
of adjusted-service credit may be made to 
the dependent brothers and sisters of the 
veteran; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JONKMAN: 

H. R. 1027. A bill for the better assurance 
of the protection of persons within the sev- 
eral States from mob violence and lynching, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1028. A bill to classify certain Federal 
employees into the United States Civil Serv- 
ice; to the Committee on the Civil Service, 

H. R. 1029. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act by exempting from its provisions 
those pin boys in bowling alleys who are 
casually employed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LESINSEI: 

H. R. 1030. A bill to provide increases of 
pension payable to dependents of veterans 
of the Regular Establishment, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 
By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. R. 1031. A bill to provide for deportation 
of certain aliens who do not make declaration 
of intention to become citizens, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R, 1032. A bill to define the crime of 
lynching, to prescribe punishment therefor, 
and to authorize the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation to investigate the facts in con- 
nection with lynchings; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1033. A bill to provide for suitable 
recognition of the voluntary services of civil- 
ian nurses with the Army during the influ- 
enza epidemic; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

H. R. 1034. A bill to abolish and correct 
unfair practices and substandard working 
conditions and to raise living standards 
among the employees of the United States 
Veterans’ Administration; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR: 

H. R. 1035, A bill conferring jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to hear, examine, ad- 
judicate, and enter judgment in any claims 
which the Assiniboine Indians may have 
against the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 1036, A bill to provide for national 
recovery by raising revenue and retiring citi- 
zens past 60 years of age from em- 
ployment and provide for the general wel- 
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fare of all the people of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 1037. A bill to establish a national 
land policy, and to provide homesteads for 
actual farm families; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

H. R. 1038. A bill to amend Public Law 
No. 257, Seventy-sixth Congress, approved 
. August 4, 1939, so as to provide pensions to 
peace time veterans of the Regular Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard suffer- 
ing from arrested tuberculosis contracted 
while in the service; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1039. A bill authorizing the payment 
of an indemnity to the Spanish Govern- 
ment on account of the death of Juan Neira, 
a Spanish subject, killed at Savannah, Ga., 
by a United States truck; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 1040. A bill authorizing the city of 
Wheeling, W. Va., to purchase and construct, 
maintain and operate bridges across the 
Ohio River located wholly or partly within 
said city; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 1041. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress, first session, chapter 372, Code of 
Laws of the United States, title 29, by the 
addition of sections 165A, 165B, and 165C, 
and to grant to the National Labor Relations 
Board certain powers as to trade disputes; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 1042. A bill to regulate the election 
of delegates representing the District of Co- 
lumbia to national political conventions; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 1043. A bill to provide for the licens- 
ing of stationary power engineers and boiler 
operators in certain generating electric power 
plants, to protect the national-defense pro- 
gram, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 1044, A bill providing educational 
opportunities for the children of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who were killed in ac- 
tion or died as a result of service in the 
military or naval forces of the United States 
during the World War; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 1045. A bill to establish a boundary 
line between the District of Columbia and 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

H. R. 1046. A bill regulating installment 
contracts in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 1047. A bill to amend an act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to regulate the em- 
ployment of minors within the District of 
Columbia,” approved May 29, 1928; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 1048. A bill to regulate the hours 
of employment of females in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 1049. A bill to prohibit assignment 
of wages in the District of Columbia and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H. R. 1050. A bill for the erection of a me- 
morial to the memory of Maj. Gen. Henry 
Knox at Thomaston, Maine; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1051. A bill for the relief of the State 
Highway Commission of the State of Maine; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. H. 1052. A bill to amend section 40 of 
the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 1053. A bill to authorize major al- 
terations to certain naval vessels; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 1054. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the 
foreign commerce of the United States, to 
punish espionage, and better to enforce the 
criminal laws of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY of New York: 

H. R. 1055. A bill providing that on and 
after the date of enactment of this act, for 
pension purposes, any female trained nurse 
who served in Red Cross Auxiliary No. 3 in 
the Philippine Islands between March 10, 
1899, and June 1, 1900, shall be considered to 
have been in the active military service of the 
United States for the period of such service 
between these dates; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


By Mr. FLANNERY: 

H. R. 1056. A bill to require Members of 
Congress to supply information with respect 
to certain addresses and writings by them; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1057. A bill to establish a system of 
longevity pay for postal employees; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 1058. A bill to amend the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: 

H. R. 1059. A bill to fix the compensation 
of substitutes in the Postal Service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 1060. A bill to vest absolute in the 
city of Dearborn the title to lot 19 of the 
Detroit Arsenal grounds subdivision, Wayne 
County, Mich.; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

H. R. 1061. A bill for the admission to citi- 
zenship of aliens who came into this country 
prior to February 5, 1917; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 1062. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to accept a gift of lands from 
the city of Tucson, Ariz.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1063. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Coronado International 
Monument, in the State of Arizona; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

H. R. 1064. A bill to change the designa- 
tion of the Organ Pipe Cactus National Mon- 
ument, in the State of Arizona, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By. Mr. O'CONNOR: 

H. R. 1065. A bill authorizing the Arap- 
ahoe and Cheyenne Indians or any band 
thereof to submit their claims against the 
United States to the Court of Claims, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 1066. A bill to provide for adjudica- 
tion of any claim for compensation, pension 
or retirement pay upon evidence in file at 
time of death of the veteran; to the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1067. A bill to remove the statutory 
limitation governing the filing of suits for 
automatic, yearly renewable term, or United 
States Government life (converted) insur- 
ance; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1068. A bill to provide that a veterans’ 
compensation, pension, or retirement pay 
shall not be reduced during his hospitaliza- 
tion or domiciliary care; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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By. Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 1069. A bill to provide for the crea- 
tion of the Harpers Ferry Nations! Historical 
Park, in the States of West Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

H. R. 1070. A bill to promote the general 
welfare through the appropriation of funds 
to assist the States and Territories in estab- 
lishing and developing programs in adult 
civic education providing for (a) removal 
of illiteracy, (b) naturalization education, 
and (c) public affairs forums, during a 4-year 
period; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 1071. A bill to create a United States 
Civil Service Board of Appeals; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 1072. A bill for the relief of the East- 
ern and Western Cherokees; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: 

H. R. 1073 (by request). A bill to amend 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCHWERT: 

H. R. 1074. A bill to promote national pre- 
paredness and the national welfare through 
appropriation of funds to assist the several 
States and Territoriaes in making adequate 
provisions through schools for physical edu- 
cation, including athletics; instruction and 
guidance in healthful living; wider recrea- 
tional use of school facilities; and the de- 
velopment of school camps; to the Commit- 
tee on Education. 

By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: 

H. R. 1075. A bill to constitute the watch- 
men in the National Zoological Park, the 
National Zoological Park Police, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, 

H. R. 1076. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Act to emergency-relief employees suffering 
from occupational diseases; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs, SMITH of Maine: 

H. R. 1077. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act for the establish- 
ment of marine schools, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 4, 1911, to marine 
schools at Rockland, Maine; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H. R. 1078. A bill to increase the salaries 
of city and village letter carriers and clerks 
in first- and second-class post offices; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H. R. 1079. A bill to provide for an appro- 
priation of $100,000 with which to continue 
the survey of the old Indian trail known as 
the Natchez Trace through Louisiana and 
Texas, with a view of constructing a national 
road on this route to be known as the 
Natchez Trace Parkway; to the Committee 
on Roads. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

H. R. 1080. A bill to provide for the prompt 
deportation of aliens engaging in espionage 
or sabotage, alien criminals, and other un- 
desirable aliens; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

H. R. 1081. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of one additional United States 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Missouri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DITTER: 

H. R. 1082. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 in order to preserve and 
protect liberty of expression in radio com- 
munication; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FENTON: 

H. R. 1083. A bill to provide for the re- 

habilitation of the anthracite coal industry 
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by providing for the establishment and op- 
eration of a research laboratory in the Penn- 
sylvania anthracite region for research and 
investigation relating to the mining, prepa- 
ration, and utilization of anthracite coal, 
with reference to conserving resources 
for national defense, increasing efficiency, de- 
velopment of new uses, markets, and mat- 
ters pertinent thereto; and to further pro- 
vide for safety and health in anthracite min- 
ing; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 
By Mr. FLANNERY: 

H. R. 1084. A bill regulating the hours of 
service of postal employees; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 1085. A bill granting annual and sick 
leave to postal employees; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 1086. A bill granting sick leave to 
postal employees while under quarantine; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 1087. A bill to provide for the ap- 
portionment of Representatives in Congress 
among the several States under the Six- 
teenth Census; to the Committee on the 
Census. 

By Mr. HAINES: 

H. R. 1088. A bill to provide for payment 
to postal employees of time and one-half 
for overtime; to the Committee on the*Post 


y 

H. R. 1089. A bill to padis for additional 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONKMAN: 

H. R. 1090. A bill to simplify the practice 
in cases where a patent is or may be in part 
valid and in part invalid; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 1091. A bill to grant pensions to cer- 
tain unremarried dependent widows of Civil 
War veterans who were married to the vet- 
eran subsequent to June 26, 1905; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1092. A bill to extend the benefits 
of title II of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, to employees of States, political 
subdivisions thereof, and instrumentalities 
of States or political subdivisions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 1093. A bill to extend existing im- 
migration preferences and priorities to cer- 
tain Polish orphans and refugees under the 
age of 16 years who resided within the 
boundaries of the Republic of Poland at the 
time of the German invasion of Poland on 
September 1, 1939; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1094. A bill to grant pension for 
disability or death resulting from service 
in the United States Coast Guard before July 
2, 1930, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1095. A bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1927, entitled “An act granting pen- 
sions to certain soldiers who served in the 
Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1096. A bill conferring citizenship 
upon alien World War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1097. A bill to provide a method by 
which certain aliens now in the United 
States may be readmitted for permanent 
residence; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, 

H. R. 1098. A bill to provide pensions at 
wartime rates for disability or death incurred 
in line of duty as a direct result of the con- 
flict in the Far East; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 1099. A bill to remove discriminations 
against disabled retired enlisted men of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
who served in war; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. R. 1100. A bill to provide vocational 
guidance, vocational training, and employ- 
ment opportunities for youth between the 
ages of 16 and 25, to provide for increased 
educational opportunities for high-school, 
college, and postgraduate student, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

By Mr. MASSINGALE: 

H. R. 1101. A bill to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in agricultural products; 
to prevent unfair competition; to provide for 
the orderly marketing of such products; to 
promote the general welfare by assuring an 
abundant and permanent supply of such 
products by securing to the producers a 
minimum price of not less than parity; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 1102 A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national monument at Traver- 
tine Bridge, Gila County, Ariz.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

H. R. 1103. A bill to amend an act ap- 
proved February 14, 1934 (48 Stat. 349), en- 
titled “An act to supplement the last three 
paragraphs of section 5 of the act of March 
4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1161), as amended by the 
act of March 21, 1918 (40 Stat. 458)”; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SCHULTE: 

H. R. 1104. A bill to authorize the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., by means of an under- 
pass, to cross New York Avenue NE., to ex- 
tend, construct, maintain, and operate cer- 
tain industrial side tracks, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: 

H. R. 1105. A bill to extend pension benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to 
certain employees for services rendered out- 
side the United States and to increase the 
amount of pension payable to pensioners 
under such act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 1106. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to grant a right-of-way to Grand 
Trunk Western Railroad Co. across the Kala- 
mazoo National Guard Target Range, Michi- 
gan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHANNON: 

H. R. 1107. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a procedure 
for cost accounting and cost reporting for 
Federal agencies; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 1108. A bill providing for a survey 
with preliminary estimates of cost for the 
proposed construction of railroad and auto- 
mobile truck tunnels across the Potomac 
River; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

H. R. 1109. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 1110. A bill to create a Division of 
Water Pollution Control in the United States 
Public Health Service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 


By Mr. TARVER: 

H. R. 1111. A bill providing for the refund 
of taxes collected under Public Law No. 169, 
Seventy-third Congress, known as the Bank- 
head Act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMASON: * 

H. R. 1112. A bill extending the provisions 
of pension laws relating to Indian war vet- 
erans to members of Companies E and F, 
Frontier Battalion, Texas Rangers. and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 1113. A bill providing for the limita- 
tion of payment of salaries of certain per- 
sons; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. 5 

H. R. 1114. A bill for the equalization of 
letter carriers; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. J. Res. 1. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide for a referendum on 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 2, Joint resolution proposing an 


amendment to the Constitution of the . 


United States relative to equal rights for men 
—— women; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ary. 
By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. J. Res. 3. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to old-age assistance; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res, 4. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the terms of office 
of the President and the Vice President; to 
the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

H. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution to declare the 
policy of the Government of the United 
States in regard to tide and submerged lands; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. J. Res. 6. Joint resolution defining the 
term “gratuity” when used in connection 
with offsets of the Government against In- 
dian claims, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution to restore to 
Congress the sole power to issue money and 
regulate the value thereof; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H. J. Res. 8. Joint resolution authorizing 
the survey and marking of the Custer Trail, 
and appropriating money therefor; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: 

H. J. Res. 9. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relating to 
the terms of President and Vice President; to 
the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

H.J.Res.10. Joint resolution proposing 
constitutional amendment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CULKIN: 

H. J. Res. 11. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, limiting the power of Congress to in- 
crease the number of Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 12. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States changing the term of President 
and Vice President from 4 to 6 years and 
making them ineligible for reelection; to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. J. Res. 13. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to fix the number of Justices of the 
Supreme Court; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOXEY: 

H. J. Res. 14. Joint resolution to provide for 
the printing with illustrations and binding in 
cloth of the 125,000 copies of the special re- 
port on the diseases of cattle; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. J. Res. 15. Joint resolution to ate 
the apparent monopolistic purchasing 
pulpwood by pulp and paper mills under Š 
contrąct-purchase system from farmers and 
other owners, price fixing of paper and other 
pulp products under trade-practice rules and 
regulations including cost of distribution; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GUYER of Kansas: 

H. J. Res. 16. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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By Mr. HILL of Washngton: 

H. J. Res. 17. Joint resolution to designate 
the composition known as America as the na- 
tional hymn of the United States of America; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 18. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim October 9 as Leif 
Erickson Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. J. Res. 19. Joint resolution to amend the 
Constitution of the United States relative to 
taxes on certain incomes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. J. Res. 20. Joint resolution declaring the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln to be a legal 
holiday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATRICK: 

H. J. Res. 21. Joint resolution designating 
the first Thursday following the third Sun- 
day in November of each year as Thanksgiving 
Day and declaring such day a legal holiday; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. J. Res. 22. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of War to convey certain lands 
to the State of West Virginia; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

H. J. Res. 23. Joint resolution proposing 
that the Secretary of Labor shall investigate 
the effects of technological changes on the 
employment of labor; to the Committee on 
Labor. 


By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. J. Res. 24. Joint resolution legalizing 
Thanksgiving Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. J, Res. 25. Joint resolution to commemo- 
rate the invention of the first steel plow by 
John Lane in the winter of 1833-34 and to 
authorize the erection and placing of suitable 
memorials or memorial plaques; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H. J. Res. 26. Joint resolution making appli- 
cable to certain coal deliveries the prices es- 
tablished by the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. J. Res. 27. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to taxes on certain incomes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. J. Res. 28. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for national representation 
for the people of the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, TENEROWICZ: 

H. J. Res. 29. Joint resolution to authorize 
the admission into the United States of a 
limited number of refugee children from 
Poland and other occupied European coun- 
tries for the duration of the European war; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. J. Res. 30. Joint resolution to restore to 
Congress the sole power to issue money and 
regulate the value thereof; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COURTNEY: 

H. J. Res. 31. Joint resolution authorizing 
an appropriation for the purpose of further 
improving and enlarging the campus and fa- 
cilities of the Columbia Military Academy, 
Tennessee, in which the Federal Government 
retains certain rights and equities; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DITTER: 

H. J. Res. 32. Joint resolution to define the 
principle of international reciprocity in the 
protection of American patents, trade marks, 
secret formulas and processes, and copyrights 
by providing a method for assuring the pay- 
ments of amounts due to persons in the 
United States from users thereof in countries 
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restricting international payments from their 
territories; to the Committee on Patents. 
By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

H. J. Res. 33. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11 of each year General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day, for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEYER of California: 

H. J. Res. 34, Joint resolution to declare the 
policy of the Government of the United States 
in regard to tide and submerged lands; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: 

H. J. Res. 35, Joint resolution to provide for 
the utilization of a part of the unfinished 
portion of the historical frieze in the rotunda 
of the Capitol to portray the story of avia- 
tion; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. JONKMAN: 

H J. Res. 36. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the week of April 
17 to 23, 1941, as National Humane Week; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. J. Res. 37. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1941, General Pu- 
laski’s Memorial Day, for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. J. Res. 38. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of rum by any ac- 
tivity financed by funds from the United 
States Treasury; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. J. Res. 39. Joint resolution providing for 
the repeal of Public Law No. 670, Seventy- 
sixth Congress (ch. 439, 3d sess.); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 40. Joint resolution to strengthen 
the national defense, to prevent dislocation in 
the economic life of the Nation, to restore the 
civil liberties and rights of the people and to 
keep the United States out of war, by re- 
pealing Public Law No. 783, Seventy-sixth 
Congress (ch. 720, 3d sess.) ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHENER: 

H. J. Res. 41. Joint resolution making the 
last Thursday in November a legal holiday: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR: 

H. J. Res. 42. Joint resolution to amend the 
act of July 3, 1926, entitled “An act confer- 
ring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render 
judgment in claims which the Crow Tribe of 
Indians may have against the United States, 
and for other purposes” (44 Stat. L. 807); to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. O'LEARY: 

H. J. Res. 43. Joint resolution to allow the 
registration of American-owned vessels under 
foreign registry; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H. J. Res. 44. Joint resolution to provide for 
the erection of a memorial to Robert Fechner 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps in the 
Robert Fechner Memorial Park, in Chatham 
County, Ga.; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. TARVER: 

H. J. Res. 45. Joint resolution proposing to 
amend the Constitution of the United States 
to exclude aliens in counting the whole num- 
ber of persons in each State for apportion- 
ment of Representatives among the several 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. Res. 18. Resolution providing for a spe- 
cial committee to investigate air-line acci- 
dents; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 19. Resolution directing the Secre- 
tary of War to provide certain information 
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concerning the coast defenses of southern 
California; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McARDLE: 

H. Res. 20. Resolution to investigate the 
rates of the public-utility companies of 
Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

H. Res. 21. Resolution creating a special 
committee to investigate profiteering and 
ways and means of preventing same in con- 
nection with the tax measure passed by Con- 
gress to finance the national-defense pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 22. Resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to transmit information to the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. TENEROWICZ: 

H. Res, 23. Resolution authorizing the Pres- 
ident of the United States to proclaim Octo- 
ber 11, 1941, General Casimir Pulaski’s Me- 
morial Day; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. Res. 24. Resolution to assure the judi- 
cious expenditure of funds appropriated for 
national defense; to the Committee on Rules, 

H. Res. 25. Resolution to create a standing 
committee of the House on unemployment; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. Res. 26. Resolution to create a Commit- 
tee on Fiscal Planning; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. PIERCE: 

H. Con. Res. 2. Concurrent resolution for the 
investigation of polls; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. Con. Res. 3. Concurrent resolution estab- 
lishing a commission to be known as the First 
American Legislative Assembly Commission; 
to the Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H. R. 59. A bill for the relief of special-tax 
school districts Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, Broward 
County, Fla.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 61. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the District Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of Florida to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment on the claim 
of Mike L. Blank; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H.R.170. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay subcontractors for ma- 
terial and labor furnished in the construction 
of Government buildings at Fort Myer, Va.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

H. R. 171. A bill to extend the benefits and 
provisions of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 22, 1920, to George H. Wilson, of 
Ruark, Va., a former employee of the Navy 
Department, so far as they may apply in this 
case; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H.R.172. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear and determine 
the claim of the legal representatives of 
Henry H. Sibley, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

H. R. 173. A bill granting a pension to Edna 
P. Welsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H.R.174. A bill for preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of Taskmers Creek, Va.; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 175. A bill granting a pension to Neva 
Dobbins; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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H. R. 176. A bill granting a pension to Eliza- 
beth Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 177. A bill for the relief of Nettie M. 
Woolfolk and Jerry Woolfolk; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

H. R. 178. A bill for the relief of James 
Fleming; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 179. A bill for the relief of Frank E. 
Nichols; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 180. A bill for the relief of O. T. Travis; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 181. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary W. Osterhaus; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 182. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Lorenzo T. Sullivan; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, 

H. R. 183. A bill for the relief of James T. 
Moore; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 184. A bill for the relief of the heirs 
of Thomas G. Wright; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

H.R. 185. A bill for the relief of warrant offi- 
cers of the Army Mine Planter Service; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.186. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Dr. David O. Clements, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BURCH: 

H. R. 187. A bill reviving and renewing Pat- 
ent No. 1,467,930, Serlal No. 557,262; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

H. R. 188. A bill for the relief of Major R. 
Lee; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 189. A bill for the relief of William 
F. Kimball; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.190. A bill for the relief of the estates 
of James Collins, Harry Coleman, and Lewis 
M. Thornton; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 191. A bill for the relief of Franklin 
Stencil; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 192. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Bannach; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R. 193. A bill for the relief of Dominic 
Stencil; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 194. A bill for the relief of the Up- 
ham Telephone & Electric Co., Upham, N. 
Dak.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 195. A bill for the relief of the Mor- 
gan Decorating Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H.R.196. A bill for the relief of Winnie 
Reed; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 197. A bill for the relief of the Grow- 
ers Fertilizer Co., a Florida corporation; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 198. A bill for the relief of William G. 
Sullivan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H.R.199. A bill granting a pension to Inez 
Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 200. A bill granting a pension to 
Louise Eberle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 201. A bill granting a pension to Kate 
F. Alderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: 

H.R. 202. A bill granting a pension to Lo- 
vina O. Andrew; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLASON: 

H. R. 203. A bill for the relief of the estate of 

Robert S. Swett; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CLEVENGER: 

H.R. 204. A bill granting a pension to Cath- 
erine Goodrich; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 205. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Eliza Jane Miley; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.206. A bill granting a pension to 
Charles F. Boroff; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 
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H. R. 207. A bill granting a pension to Met- 
tie Grace Cameron; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 208. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Celestia A. Finks; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 209. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Phebe L. Alspaugh; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 210. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Catherine J. Cupp; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 211. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Frances A. Kuder; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 212. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Christena Huffman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 213. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Charlotte Buckmaster; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 214. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Ora E. Houser; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 215. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Jane Vanskiver; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLUETT: 

H.R. 216. A bill granting a pension to Eliza- 
beth S. Weishaar; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 217. A bill granting a pension to Ella 
B. Atwater; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.218. A bill granting a pension to 
Marion R. Beecher; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H.R. 219. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Lovina Bates; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H. R. 220. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Hulda Bennett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 221. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Mary Elizabeth Beaver; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 222. A bill granting a pension to Mar- 
garet M. Crane; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 8 

H. R. 223. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Pearl F. Pratt; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H. R. 224. A bill for the relief of Antone and 
Mary Lipka; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 225. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Anna Belle La Fay; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 226. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary C. Hoyt; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 227. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Lucy W. Gately; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

H. R. 228. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Minnie L. Fitcham; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 229. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Kate M. Farrell; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 230. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Devine; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.231. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ella S. T. Witbeck; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 232. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Louise E. Van Norden; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 233. A bill granting a pension to Helen 
I. Velie; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 234. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma A. Trumble; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 235. A bill granting a pension to 

Stockwell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 236. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Georgiana Stevens; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 
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H. R. 237. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah A. Scarritt; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 238. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza V. Stevens; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 239. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Saturna A. Smith; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 240. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah Simpson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 241. A bill for the relief of Jesse W. 
Pitts; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 242. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Amelia B. Rice; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 243. A bill granting an increase of 


-pension to Mary I. Pingrey; to the Commit- 


tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 244. A bill granting a pension to 
James C. Riley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 245. A bill for the relief of the Fed- 

eral Credit Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CRAVENS: 

H. R. 246. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mur- 
ray Freeman; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 247. A bill for the relief of Lena B. 
Crouch; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 248. A bill for the relief of L. A. Hol- 
combe; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 249. A bill authorizing the President 
to present a Distinguished Service Medal to 
Harold R. Wood; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 250. A bill for the relief of Otto Meyer: 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 251. A bill for the relief of Lucy Lewis; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: 

H. R. 252. A bill granting a pension to 
Anthony Tomasello; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 253. A bill granting a pension to 
Maude Harriman Sanford; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

H. R. 254. A bill granting a pension to Viola 
May Richardson; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 255. A bill granting a pension to Anna 
T. Walsh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 256. A bill for the relief of Nazzareno 
Candeloro; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 257. A bill for the relief of Edna La 
Blanche Gillette; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

H. R. 258. A bill for the relief of Aneza 
Kafalakos; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 259. A bill for the relief of Elmer 
Almanza Burdette; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CULKIN: 

H. R. 260. A bill granting a pension to Mabel 
Schermerhorn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 261. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Helen Lyman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 262. A bill for the relief of Rena E. 
Bolton; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 263. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Harriett Van Pelt; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 264. A bill granting a pension to Bessie 
C. Ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


H. R. 265. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ida A. Harter; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 266. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Alice W. Butts; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 267. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Gavin; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 
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H.R. 268. A bill for the relief of James 
Wood; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 269, A bill granting a pension to 
Agnes Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 270. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Addie M. Sheldon; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 271. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Kate L. Schultze; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H.R 72. A bill granting an increase of 
pensic.. to Catherine Escudero; to the Com- 
mittee of Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 273. A bill granting a pension to 
Agnes P. Scram; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 274. A bill granting a pension to Cora 
3 to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 275. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
P: Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 276. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Frances M. Cooley; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 277. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ella E. Terryll; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 278. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Henrietta Peavey; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 279. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Starkweather; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 280. A bill for the relief of William 
C. Griesmyer; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 281. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Kate Riker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 282. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Cora A. Townsend; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 283. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza Pickard; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 284. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary H. Ackley; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 285. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Eunice A. Collins; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 286. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Anna M, Curtis; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 287. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Selena M. Combs; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 288. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Etta L. Tifft; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 289. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Delane; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 290. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Louise Newton; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 291. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret Van Dresar; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 292. A bill for the relief of H. H. 
Burnham and James W. Hagan; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 293. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ida Bloss; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 294. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Bertha Gates; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.295. A bill granting a pension to 
Katie Roch; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 296. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Harriet E. Schram; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 297. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Lenora D. Stone; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 298. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth A. Hayes; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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H. R. 299. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah Zufelt; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.300. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth M. Scott; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 301. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Madie C. Gilbert; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 302. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine Lockwood; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 303. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Annie Kelly; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 304. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Nellie Pettengill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.305. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret J. Merrill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 306. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Anna M. Dennison; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 307. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Cornelia F. Percy; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 308. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy E. Fish; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.309. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Addie M. Eggleston; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.310. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine Grunert; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.311. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Jane M. French; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.312. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ella A. Hart; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 313. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ann J. Gregg; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.314. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Etta A. Johnson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.315. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary W. Hannaford; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.316. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Erzelia A. Lackey; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pension. 

H.R.317. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Laura Joles; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 318. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Cyrena Reed; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 319. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Martha J. Brownell; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 320. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen M. Ensworth; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIMOND: 

H.R.321. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
or claims of Dan T. Kennedy, a resident of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H. R. 322. A bill authorizing payment to 
the heirs of Edward Mather, deceased, late 
of Ketchikan, Alaska, for services rendered 
as native policeman in Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 323. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hugh 
G. Nicholson to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 824. A bill for the relief of Vernon 
Hilliker and William Torgramsen; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 325. A bill for the relief of Frank T. 
Been; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 326. A bill for the relief of Jennie M. 
Parker; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.327. A bill for the relief of Paula 
Liebau Anderson; to the Committee on 
Claims. 
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H. R. 328. A bill for the relief of Doc Silvers; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 329. A bill for the relief of Lulu 
Heron; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H.R.330. A bill for the relief of Arno 
Ehrhardt Hartenstein; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT of California: 

H. R. 332. A bill for the relief of W. L. 
Toland; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 333. A bill for the relief of Arundale 
Vrabec; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HESS: 

H. R. 334. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Lawrence Rusche; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 335. A bill for the relief of the Dela- 
tron Brewing Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R.336. A bill for the relief of Della 
B. Birnbaum; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 337. A bill for the relief of the Bruck- 
mann Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 338. A bill for the relief of Leland 
S. Andrews; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R.339. A bill for the relief of Hayato 
Ozawa; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 340. A bill for the relief of Frank T. 
Adler; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.341. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Inez Clair Bandholtz; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 342. A bill for the relief of Stanley 
Everett Davis; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 343. A bill granting a pension to Ella 
F. Lane; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 344. A bill for the relief of Ruth 
Crawford; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 345. A bill for the relief of Adam 
Lotsbaich; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, 

H. R. 346. A bill granting a pension to Cora 
Rodell Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 347. A bill for the relief of Clarence 
M. Pool; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

H. R. 348. A bill for the relief of Leon Fred- 
erick Ruggles; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

H. R. 349. A bill granting a pension to Ellen 
Soverign; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr, HOUSTON: 

H. R. 350. A bill granting a pension to 
Lizzie A. Colwell; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H.R.351. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Anna E, Crawford; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 352. A bill granting a pension to Azelle 
V. Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 353. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mathilda Danielson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 354, A bill granting a pension to Lillie 
Z. Devin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 355. A bill granting a pension to 
Hulda S. Dick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

H. R. 356. A bill granting a pension to 
Martha Ella Downing; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 357. A bill for the relief of Zachara 
T. Edwards; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 358. A bill granting a pension to 
Frances Engler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

H. R. 359. A bill granting a pension to 
Georgiana Garthwaite; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 
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H. R. 360. A bill for the relief of Robert 
E. Heapes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 361. A bill for the relief of Robert T. 
Mann; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.362. A bill for the relief of Lewis H. 
Miller; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.363. A bill granting a pension to 
Thomas J. Robinson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 364. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Lenora Royal; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 365. A bill granting a pension to Jessie 
M. Warner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 366. A bill for the relief of Amos F. 
Westerfield; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R.367. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Miriam A. Williams; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 368. A bill granting a pension to 
Lovina B. Wilson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 369. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
E. Carroll; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KINZER: 

H. R. 370. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma Gehr; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.371. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah D. Stauffer; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 372. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma Barnholt; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 373. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah A. Kafroth; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 374. A bill granting a pension to Ella 
E. McMichael; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

H.R.375. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah J. Lafferty; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.376. A bill granting a pension to 
Bertha R. Ettner; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 377. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma V. Morton; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.378. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy Campbell; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 379. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Hettie A. Miller; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.380. A bill granting a pension to 
Frances C. Strickler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By. Mr. LANHAM: 

H R. 381. A bill granting a pension to 
Robert C. Wood; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H.R.382. A bill for the relief of Virgil 
Buzard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 383. A bill for the relief of S. V. 
Schup; to the Committee on Claims. 

By. Mr. MACIEJEWSKI: 

H. R. 384. A bill for the relief of Zimmer- 
man & Spiegel, Inc., of Chicago, III.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R.385. A bill for the relief of Robert 
J. Tita; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 386. A bill for the relief of Oskar Her- 
lins; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. n 

H. R. 387. A bill for the relief of Dr. Franti- 
seg Blonek and Erna Blonek; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration on Naturalization. 

H. R. 388. A bill for the relief of Antomin 
Stepan Reiner; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

H.R.389. A bill for the relief of Orno 
Sellinau; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 390. A bill for the relief of Otto Rudolf 
Nemeth; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 
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H. R. 391. A bill extending the benefits of 
the Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act to 
Hugo J. Kulicek; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H.R.392. A bill for the relief of Jan 
Jindrich Reiner; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 393. A bill for the relief of John De 
Ligter; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 394. A bill for the relief of Edgar 
Jack Chaplin; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 395. A bill for the relief of Anton 
Nemec; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R.396. A bill for the relief of Jerome 
Vasicek; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H. R. 397. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Charity West; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 398. A bill for the relief of Ida L. 
Funston; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 399. A bill granting a pension to Clara 
8. Hopple; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

H. R. 400. A bill for the relief of Arthur L. 
Johnson; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 401, A bill granting a pension to Anna 
Milholland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 402. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Agnes B. Smith; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 403. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Martha Thorson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 404. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ida M. Brewer; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 405. A bill for the relief of Robert B. 
Marshall; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.406. A bill for the relief of John 
August Johnson; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 407. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary L. Harwig; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 408. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Laura McBratney; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 409. A bill granting a pension to 
Mabel McBratney; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 410. A bill granting a pension to Eva 
Case; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 411. A bill admitting to citizenship 
and fully naturalizing Lelia M. Dodd; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. MERRITT: 

H. R. 412. A bill for the relief of the estate 

of Harold Weil; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 413. A bill for the relief of Arma Lee 
Hogan; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 414. A bill for the relief of Otis 
Thompson; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 415. A bill for the relief of Boyd Bol- 
ton; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 416. A bill granting a pension to Mar- 
garet A. Srout; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R. 417. A bill for the relief of Mae Shirey, 
widow of David R. P. Shirey; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H. R. 418. A bill granting a pension to 
Mumzell Wooldridge; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 419. A bill granting a pension to 
Lillie Wood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 420. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Millie Wells; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 421. A bill granting a pension to Ida 
Webb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 422. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Warren; to the Committee on Claims. 
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H. R. 423. A bill for the relief of Eaph 
Toler; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 424. A bill granting a pension to 
Mollie Messer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 425. A bill granting a pension to Ella 
Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 426. A bill for the relief of Willis F. 
Spradlin; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 427. A bill for the relief of William 
Solomon; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 428. A bill for the relief of James R. 
Slusher; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 429. A bill granting a pension to Ada 
Simpson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 430. A bill granting a pension to 
Mollie Sigmon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.431. A bill granting a pension to 
Walter J. Snadoan; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 432. A bill granting a pension to 
Nettle Saylor and Noel Junior Saylor; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 433. A bill for the relief of Joe H. 
Ross; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 434. A bill granting a pension to 
Howard Henderson Richardson; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H. R. 435. A bill granting a pension to 
Eliza S. Rhodes; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 436. A bill granting a pension to 
Millard Pittman; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H.R.437. A bill granting a pension to 
Nancy M. Pierce; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 438. A bill for the relief of Hughey 
Parsley; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 439. A bill granting a pension to 
Martha Pace; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 

H. R. 440. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Malisa Morris; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 441. A bill granting a pension to Mar- 
garet Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R. 442. A bill granting a pension to Cyn- 
thia Mayes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 443. A bill granting a pension to Phina 
McCrary; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 444. A bill granting a pension to 
Relda Long; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 445. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Lively; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 446. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Opal June Lindsay, Luck A. Lindsay, 
Thelma Louise Lindsay, and Laura Kathleen 
Lindsay; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 447, A bill granting a pension to Celia 
Ledford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 448. A bill granting a pension to Lou 
King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 449. A bill granting a pension to 
Charles E, King; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 450. A bill granting a pension to 
Joseph Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 451. A bill granting a pension to Lucy 
Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

H. R. 452. A bill granting a pension to May 
K. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 453. A bill for the relief of Jackson 
Howard; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 454. A bill granting a pension to 
Millard C. Helm; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 
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H. R. 455. A bill granting a pension to 
Edgar W. Hatfield; to the Committee on 
Pensions. ° 

H. R. 456. A bill for the relief of Jordan B. 
Gross; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 457. A bill granting a pension to 
Alfred Hacker and Belle Hacker; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 458, A bill granting a pension to Rich- 
ard B. Hammer; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 459. A bill granting a pension to 
Rachel Fuson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 460. A bill granting a pension to John 
B. Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

H. R. 461. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Rhoda Ellis; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 462. A bill granting a pension to 
Bettie Dick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 

H. R. 463. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary C. Davis; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 464. A bill granting a pension to 
Henry Davenport; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 465. A bill granting a pension to 
George E. Cornelius; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H. R. 466. A bill for the relief of J. T. 
Coulter; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 467. A bill granting a pension to 
Henry Combs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R. 468. A bill granting a pension to 
Francis Collins; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 469. A bill for the relief of William 
F. Catching; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 470. A bill granting a pension to Allie 
Burnett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H.R.471. A bill granting a pension to 
Louvisa Brewer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 472. A bill granting a pension to Ray- 
mony O. Bray; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 473. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
H. Bowlin; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 474. A bill granting a pension to John 
H. Botner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 475. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
Bolton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 476. A bill for the relief of Elmer 
Blair; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 477. A bill granting a pension to Cora 
Arlena Ballard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 478. A bill granting a pension to 
Lizzie Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 479. A bill for the relief of Luther 
M. Anderson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 480. A bill granting a pension to 
Charles Alcorn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 481. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Hensley; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHUETZ: 

H. R. 482. A bill for the relief of the firm 
of the American Wrecking Co., of Chicago, 
III.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 483. A bill for the relief of Jesse W. 
Beeman and Willis H. Coates; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 484. A bill for the relief of Salman 
Bermann; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 485. A bill for the relief of Carl L. 
Bernau; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 486. A bill for the relief of Arthur M. 
Conroy; to the Committee on Claims. 


H. R. 487. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Richard White; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H.R, 488, A bill for the relief of Kathryn 
O. Sweeney, Mary Kay Sweeney, Nancy Lee 
Sweeney, and Alex H. Sweeney (collectively) ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 489. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Noce; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 490, A bill for the relief of Samuel 
Jacobsen; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 491, A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Flaherty; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

H. R. 492. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Rosalie C. Hood; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H. R. 493, A bill granting a pension to Mar- 
garet McAllister Barron; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

e By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H. R. 494. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles O. Nevel; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 495. A bill for the relief of Wesley 
Winsor; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 496. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Aloysius Needles; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 497. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Morganstern; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


H. R. 498. A bill for the relief of Steve 
Mejak; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 499. A bill for the relief of Frank 
MacEwen; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 500. A bill for the relief of Luther M. 
Kelley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 501. A bill for the relief of Frederick 
L. Herlihey; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 502. A bill for the relief of Gimpel 
Goldberg; to the Committee on Immigration 
tnd Naturalization. 

H. R. 503. A bill for the relief of George 
Demovich; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 504. A bill for the relief of Richard 
Burnett Brodziak; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 505. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Paul Bradford; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. TENEROWICZ: 

H. R. 506. A bill for the relief of Herman 
Norman Miller; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 507. A bill for the relief of Johannes 
or John, Julia, Michael, William, and Anna 
Kostiuk; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 508. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Probe; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H.R.509. A bill granting a pension to 
Laura Alice Hammaker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Penstons. 

H. R. 510. A bill granting a pension to 
Josephine Rutter; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 511. A bill granting a pension to Lana 
Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

H. R. 512. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Fleck; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 513. A bill for the relief of Paul T. 
Ward; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VREELAND: 

H. R. 514. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to present, in the name 
of Congress, a Medal of Honor to Taliesin 
Waters; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 515. A bill for the allowance of the 
claim of Jedediah Willett, not heretofore 
paid, for indemnity for spoliations by the 
French prior to July 31, 1801, as reported by 
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the Court of Claims; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

H. R. 516. A bill for the relief of Marion N. 
Frey; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 517. A bill for the relief of Nathan 
and Amelia Rice; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

H. R. 518. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
R. Flohl; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 519. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Guadagno; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 520. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Riley; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 521. A bill for the relief of Herman 
Zilberman; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 522. A bill for the relief of Thomas A. 
McGurk; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. R. 523. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Deborah Hunter; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. A 

H. R. 524. A bill for the relief of Paul Little: 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 525. A bill for the relief of William 
Bartlett Haegle; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 526. A bill for the relief of George H. 
Hutchinson, deceased; to the Committe on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELSTON: 

H. R. 575. A bill to provide refund of cer- 

tain duty; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 635. A bill for the relief of Herman 
Lohr; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 636. A bill granting a pension to 
Martha J. Poole; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 637. A bill granting a pension to Clara 
L. Landis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 638. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Frazer, alias Henry Bennett; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 639. A bill for the relief of Edd Nevins; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 640. A bill for the relief of Alan 
Welch Smith; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 641. A bill for the relief of R. Thomas 
Carter; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 642. A bill for the relief of William 
Kelley; to the Committee cn Military Affairs. 

H. R. 643. A bill for the relief of Owen 
Ewart Smith; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 644. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Agnes Hill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R, 645. A bill to correct the naval record 
of John B. Dolan; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 646. A bill for the relief of Max J. 
Olshen; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 647. A bill for the relief of Gilbert E. 
Jackson and Helen Jackson, individually, 
and as the natural guardians of Edwin 
Jackson, a minor; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 648. A bill for the relief of Anna H. 
Kaye; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 649. A bill to correct the service rec- 
ord of Thomas Patrick Heaney; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H. R. 650. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ella G. Swisher; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.651. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Laura M. Dellinger; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 652. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Maggie Custard; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

H.R.653. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Elmira E. Ballinger; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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H. R. 654. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Effie Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 655. A bill granting a pension to 
Prederika Bushong; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 656. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Martha J. Evans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 657. A bill granting a pension to Anna 
Edgar Pollitt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 658. A bill granting an increase of 
Lillie L. White; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 659. A bill granting a pension to Jessie 
Bell McElroy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.660. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Pidgeon; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 661. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Laura M. Dellinger; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 662. A bill granting a pension to 
Melissa McCulla; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 663. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy Russell; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 664. A bill for the relief of certain 
persons whose furniture was damaged or 
lost while it was being moved under a Gov- 
ernment contract; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H. R. 665. A bill granting a pension to 
Violet Dodds Roberts Bell; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 666. A bill for the relief of Frank Kass- 
ner; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DREWRY: 

H. R. 667. A bill for the relief of Vir- 
ginia Bowen, Willie W. Hudson, and John L. 
Walker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELSTON: 

H. R. 668. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Sheridan; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

H.R. 669. A bill granting a pension to Dona 
Citizen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 670. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
A. Mears; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

H. R. 671. A bill for the relief of William B. 
Cott; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 672. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Collins, James Everett, Edwin Kampel, Ralph 
Abrams, James N. Couch, and John Lynch; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 673. A bill for the relief of Roche, 
Connell & Laub Construction Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. FITZPATRICK: 

H. R. 674. A bill to provide for the honorary 
designation of St. Paul's Church, together 
with the churchyard and the village green 
associated therewith, in the town of East- 
chester, Westchester County, State of New 
York, as a national shrine; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

H. R. 675. A bill to authorize the presenta- 
tion to Andrew J. McLean of a distinguished- 
service cross; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 676. A bill granting a pension to Harry 
Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.677. A bill for the relief of Herluf 
F. J. Ravn; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H.R.678. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Clara W. Barrett; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 679. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Alexander Patterson; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 680. A bill for the relief of Abraham 
Dritz; to the Committee on War Claims. 


H. R. 681. A bill for the relief of Ludwig 
Benstem; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 682. A bill for the relief of Julius 
Springer; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 683. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Cyrus G. Fox; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

H. R. 684. A bill for the relief of Harold 
Byrne; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 685. A bill for the relief of George 
Schlessinger, also known as H. George West- 
pfal; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 686. A bill for the relief olf Menachim 
or Menachen alias Harry Bates; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

H. R. 687. A bill for the relief of Matias 
Rosenbaum; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 688. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Weiss; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 689. A bill for the relief of Joseph, 
Bertha, and Beatrice Millerd or Milrot; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

H. R. 690. A bill for the relief of Dr. Albert 
Sondheimer, Margaret Sondheimer, Anna Re- 
becca and Eva Gabriele Sondheimer, Selma 
Sondheimer, and Augusta Sondheimer; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

H. R. 691. A bill for the relief of Richard 
Bove; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS F. FORD: 

H. R. 692. A bill granting a pension to Bes- 
sie Baldwin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 693. A bill granting a pension to Susan 
McKay Young; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 694. A bill for the relief of the Fair- 
child Aerial Surveys, Inc.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H. R. 695. A bill for the relief of Mary Louisa 
Hill; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 696. A bill for the relief of J. K. Love; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 697. A bill granting a pension to 
Mamie Loon Irby; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

H. R. 698. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
E. Sineath; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GERLACH: 

H. R. 699. A bill for the relief of Sidney 
Falk; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 700. A bill authorizing the naturaliza- 
tion of Louis Labout, Jr.; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 701. A bill for the relief of the Allen- 
town Airport Corporation; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 702. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to George Webb, Jr.; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 703. A bill for the relief of Arthur A. 
Rohe; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 704. A bill granting a pension to Al- 
vesta Otto; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 705. A bill for the relief of Collin B. 
Myatt; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 706, A bill granting a pension to Birdie 
Ann Mock; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pens'‘ons. 

H. R. 707. A bill granting a pension to Can- 
zada Minton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 708. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Laura B. Mills; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R 709. A bill granting a pension to Virgie 
Bell McKee; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 710. A bill for the relief of Martin N. 
Mayrath; to the Committee on Claims. 
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H. R. 711. A bill granting a pension to John 
P. Matthews; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 712. A bill granting a pension to 
Charles G. Hostutler; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1713. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Hessman; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 714. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy V. Hazell; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 715. A bill granting a pension to 
Olieda Irene Hansen; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H. R. 716. A bill granting a pension to Sadie 
Hainline; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 717. A bill for the relief of Carl Gum- 
bir; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 718. A bill granting a pension to Rosa 
M. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 719. A bill granting a pension to Agnes 
Baker Currey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 720. A bill granting a pension to Maxi- 
milla Cowan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.721. A bill for the relief of Jack C, 
Collins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 722. A bill granting a pension to 
Addaline Collins; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 723. A bill granting a pension to Lizzie 
E. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 724. A bill for the relief of Gloria D. 
Downing and George Cornfield; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 725. A bill for the admission of Ruth 
Molimau Kenison to American citizenship; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

H. R. 726, A bill relating to the citizenship 
of Anna Malama Mark; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 727. A bill for the relief of Dr. Wilhelm 
Wolfgang Krauss; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

H.R. 728. A bill for the relief of John Toko; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 729. A bill for the relief of Fred Heihei; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 7380. A bill for the relief of Chun 
Buck; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.731. A bill for the relief of Olaf Os- 
wald: to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.732. A bill for the relief of Rinzo 
Takata; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 733. A bill for the relief of Ryoichi 
Sumida; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 734. A bill for the relief of Kula Sana- 
torium; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 785. A bill for the relief of Aloha Mo- 
tors, Ltd.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 736. A bill for the relief of Ideal Serv- 
ice Station; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 737. A bill for the relief of Louise 
Hsien Djen Lee Lum; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McARDLE: 

H. R. 738. A bill for the relief of Emelie I. 

Sweeney; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McGRANERY: 

H. R. 789. A bill for the relief of Rocky 
Brook Mills Co.; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

H. R. 740. A bill for the relief of Nettie 
Richardson; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 741. A bill to record the lawful admis- 
sion to the United States for permament resi- 
dence to Adda Marie Urban; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H.R.742. A bill for the relief of Pearl 
Welch; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 743. A bill for the relief of Roy A. 
Frost; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H.R.744. A bill for the relief of Wolf 
Maurer; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 745. A bill for the relief of Isaak Sil- 
berman, and his wife Sara Perl Pauline Sil- 
berman; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 746. A bill for the relief of Alfred 
Rosenfeld, his wife Emilie Christiane (Emily), 
and their sons Hans Heinrich (Henry) and 
Ferdinand Andreas (Andrew); to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 747. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Di Maio; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 748. A bill for the relief of Knut An- 
dersen; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R.749. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Ricupero; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 750. A bill for the relief of Barney 
Gross; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R.751. A bill for the relief of Helen 
Adams; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 752. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
Harper; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

H.R.753. A bill for the relief of Ciro 
Valente; to the Committe on Claims. 

H. R. 754. A bill for the relief of John Nor- 
man Cosgrove; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H.R.755. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
LaRose; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 756. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to present, in the name 
of Congress, the Navy Cross to Commander 
Albert Moritz; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 757. A bill for the relief of Sanford 
N. Schwartz; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

H. R. 758. A bill for the relief of Yankiel 
Owsianka, alias Jack Singer; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 759. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to determine the dam- 
ages sustained by Aktieselskabet Reidar; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.760. A bill for the relief of Isaac 
Zarembsky; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 761. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sadie Isabel Monssen; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H. R. 762. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 
Altezza; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 763. A bill for the relief of Ziskind 
Sokolow; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 764. A bill for the relief of Itzhock 
or Isidore Finkelstein and Rochel or Rachela 
Finkelstein; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 765. A bill for the relief of Santo 
Tedesco; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PATRICK: 

H. R. 766. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
J. Pow; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 767. A bill for the relief of W. O. 
Bonham; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 768. A bill for the relief of William 
E. Thomas; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 769. A bill for the relief of James T. 
Rogers; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 770. A bill for the relief of Jack Page; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 771. A bill granting a pension to 
Cliffie Frederick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 772. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to James L. Huston; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 773. A bill for the relief of William 
C. Reese; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.774. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
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upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on the claim of R. 
Brinskelle and Charlie Melcher; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 775. A bill for the relief of Mrs. J. W. 
Stackhouse; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 776. A bill granting a pension to 
Louise Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 777. A bill for the relief of William E. 
Trapnell; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 778. A bill for the relief of Inez Wil- 
helm; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 779. A bill for the relief of Hugh M. 
Whidden; to the Committee on Pensions.. 

H. R. 780. A bill for the relief of Harvey C. 
Artis; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 781. A bill for the relief of W. P. Rich- 
ardson, as successor and assignee of W. P. 
Richardson & Co., of Tampa, Fla., a partner- 
ship composed of W. P. Richardson, George 
W. Hessler, and L. C. Park by reason of cer- 
tain claim arising within the World War pe- 
riod; to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 782. A bill for the relief of the Pres- 
ton County Hunting Club; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H.R.783. A bill for the relief of the 
Philippi Improvement Co.; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims, 

By Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 784. A bill reviving and renewing 
Patents Nos. 955,130 and 955,131; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

H. R. 785. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Dancause and Virginia P. Rogers; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 786. A bill for the relief of Lawrence 
Dziegiel; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 787. A bill granting a pension to Har- 
riett G. Flynn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 788. A bill granting a pension to 
Emma Dailey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 789. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Healy; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 790. A bill for the relief of Leo Joseph 
Berry; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 791. A bill to correct the record of 
Ralph Everett Crawshaw; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 792. A bill for the relief of the Franco- 
American Construction Co.; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

H. R. 793. A bill for the relief of Marie V. 
Talbert and her sons James Osborn Talbert 
and Dewey Talbert; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 794. A bill for the relief of Catherine 
Ward; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 795. A bill for the relief of the Franco- 
American Construction Co.; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 796. A bill granting a pension to 
Dessie M. Lang; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 797. A bill for the relief of Marguerite 
Polanski; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BEAM: 

H. R. 798. A bill for the relief of Alfred 
J. Mulvaney; to the Committee on Naval 
Aff 


airs. 

H. R. 799. A bill for the relief of Harry A. 
Tedswell; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 800. A bill for the relief of John and 
Brigita Nastar; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 801. A bill for the relief of Stasyz 
Gaucus; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 802. A bill for the relief of Michal 
Kaliszkiewicz; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 803. A bill for the relief of George 
Smalley; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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H. R. 804. A bill for the relief of Lawrence 
Michael Keating; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 805. A bill for the relief of John G. 
Condon; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 806. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Hiligameyer; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H.R.807. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Zych; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 808. A bill for the relief of John 
Evans; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. R. 809. A bill for the relief of Vernon 
Clemons; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.810. A bill for the relief of Ada 
Rousina; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 811. A bill for the relief of Markus 
Preminger, his wife Josefa, and son Ingwald; 
to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 

H. R. 812. A bill for the relief of Clarence 
Mulligan; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 813. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Capello; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GAVAGAN: 

H. R. 814. A bill for the relief of Dr. Gustav 
Weil, Irma Weil, and Marion Weil; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

H. R. 815. A bill for the relief of Karel 
Jindrich Popelik; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: 

H. R. 816. A bill to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain members or former 
members of the United States Coast Guard 
(formerly the Bureau of Lighthouses) for 
the value of personal effects lost in the hur- 
ricane of September 21, 1938, at several light 
stations on the coast of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New York; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.817. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Hattie E. Johnson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.818. A bill for the relief of Lucia 
Humble; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 819. A bill for the relief of Littlefield- 
Wyman Nurseries; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R.820. A bill granting a pension to 
Carrie M. Poole; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 821. A bill to amend the military rec- 
ord of Walter Gordon; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 822. A bill for the relief of Jordan 
Hospital and others; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 823. A bill granting a pension to 
Fannie L. Leonard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 824. A bill granting a pension to 
Frank E. Rose, alias Frank E. Smith; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 825. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Susan M. Wilcox; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H. R. 826. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
Banks Puller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GRAHAM: 

H. R. 827. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Matilda Tarno; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 828. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Clara Hammond; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 829. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Susan McClelland; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GUYER of Kansas: 

H. R. 830. A bill for the relief of Lloyd 
Eugene Deister; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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H. R. 83 1. A bill for the relief of Charles 
P. Shipley Saddlery & Mercantile Co.; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

H.R.832. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Hume Ainsworth; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H. R. 833. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Patterson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 834. A bill for the relief of L. D. Byrd, 
Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 835. A bill granting a pension to Joke 
Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 886. A bill granting a pension to 
Hattie Campbell; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 837. A bill granting a pension to 
Charlie Campbell; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 838. A bill granting a pension to Isa- 
belle Bullock; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 839. A bill for the relief of Hunter C. 
Brown; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H R. 840. A bill granting a pension to Frank 
L. Bradley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 841. A bill granting a pension to Eliza- 
beth F. Booher; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 842. A bill for the relief of Bernie 
Bennett; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H. R. 843. A bill for the relief of J. H. 
Atkins; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 844. A bill for the relief of Marion 
C. Asbury; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 845. A bill for the relief of Alfred 
Arrowood; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 846. A bill for the relief of Arthur S. 
Chapin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 847. A bill granting a pension to Leon 
J. Collins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 848. A bill for the relief of Roland 
W. Davison; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 849. A bill granting a pension to 
Laura Alice Donnelly; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 850. A bill granting a pension to 
Horace E. Ehle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 851. A bill granting a pension to 
Sarah L. Ellison; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 852. A bill granting a pension to Anna 
M. Fladger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

E. R. 853. A bill granting a pension to 
Onda Forbes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 854. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary E. Fox; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 855. A bill granting a pension to 
Chanley C. Freeman; to the Committee on 
Invelid Pensions. 

H. R. 856. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
M. Garland; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 857. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
M. Garland; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 858. A bill for the relief of David E. 
Goodwin; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 859. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
Gose; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 860. A bill granting a pension to 
Flora Green; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.861. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary A. Green; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 862. A bill granting a pension to Wil- 
lian McKinley Green; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H. R. 863. A bill granting a pension to Clara 
Rosenbalm Hale; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 864. A bill for the relief of Dr. R. N. 
Harwood; to the Committee on Claims. 
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H. R. 865. A bill for the relief of Solon P. 
Haun; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 866. A bill granting a pension to 
Hattie Harvey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 867. A bill for the relief of H. S. Hill; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 868. A bill granting a pension to 
James A. Holley; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 869. A bill granting a pension to Zola 
O. Honeycutt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 870. A bill granting a pension to 
Lucy E. Huff; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 871. A bill granting a pension to 
Annie E. Jackson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 872. A bill granting a pension to Re- 
becca Jenkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 878. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 874. A bill granting a pension to 
Charlie Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H.R.875. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah J. Lake; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. . 

H. R. 876. A bill granting a pension to James 
A. G. Livingston; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 877. A bill for the relief of Bell Lyons; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 878. A bill for the relief of Frank P. 
Luttrell; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 879. A bill for the relief of John A. 
Lowe; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 880. A bill granting a pension to Ida 
Lott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 881. A bill for the relief of Jacob J. 
Short; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 882. A bill granting a pension to 
Martha Story; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 883. A bill granting a pension to 
Nettie Potter Stout; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 884. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Lee Street; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H. R. 885. A bill for the reilef of Earl F. 
Taylor; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 886. A bill for the relief of Oscar O. 
Taylor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 887. A bill for the relief of William 
Taft (deceased); to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H. R. 888. A bill for the relief Charles 
Thomason, administrator of the estate of 
Iverson Thomason; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R.889. A bill granting a pension to 
Herthe L. R. Whitney; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 890. A bill for the relief of Charles C. 
Williams; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R.891. A bill for the relief of Elmer 
Wilson; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 892. A bill granting a pension to Clyde 
Rains Winters; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 893. A bill granting a pension to Lizzie 
Lype; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 894. A bill granting a pension to 
George W. Marshall; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 895. A bill granting a pension to 
Jackson McCoury; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 896. A bill to extend to benefits of the 
Employees’ Compensation Act of September 
7, 1916, to Robert Judson McGarry; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

. A bill for the relief of Stanley 
to the Committee on Military 
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H. R. 898. A bill granting a pension to Joe 
McMurry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 899. A bill for the relief of George M. 
McNabb; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 900. A bill for the relief of Lee Me. 
Queen, David J. Jenkins, Samuel Smith, and 
Maples L. Carriger; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 901. A bill for the relief of Claud 
Mead; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 902. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Painter Menoher; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 903. A bill for the relief of James A. 
Mills; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.904. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Joe Montgomery, a minor; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 905. A bill granting a pension to 
Venia Moody; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 906. A bill granting a pension to Jack 
N. Nelson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 907. A bill granting a pension to 
David C. Norris; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 908. A bill for the relief of Ben H. 
Owens; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H. R. 909. A bill for the relief of Richard 
Padgett; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.910. A bill granting a pension to 
Myrtle Payne; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

H. R. 911. A bill granting a pension to 
Blanche Pharr; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 912. A bill granting a pension to Sallie 
Phelps; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H.R.913. A bill granting a pension to Nora 
Henley Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 914. A bill for the relief of M. F. 
Powers; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H. R. 915. A bill granting a pension to Sher- 
man Lee Rhea; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H.R.916. A bill for the relief of W. 8. 
Rosenbalm; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 917. A bill for the relief of John 
Ruston; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 918. A bill granting a pension to Dona 
Samples; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 919. A bill for the relief of Clement 
Idrum Shackley; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 920. a bill for the relief of Earl C. 
Sanders; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 921. A bill for the relief of Silas S. 
Myers; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 922. A bill for the relief of Capt. Roger 
H. Young; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H. R. 923. A bill for the relief of Eva C. 
Netzley, William G. Stuff, Lois Stuff, and 
Harry E. Ridley; and the estates of Clyde C. 
Netzley and Sarah C. Stuff; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 924. A bill granting a pension to 
Kittie Grace Bozard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 925. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma L. Briggs; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 926. A bill for the relief of Hazen G. 
Chamberlain, doctor of medicine, and Cuba 
Memorial Hospital; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


H.R.927. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Miriam E. Crampton; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.928. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Jenettie E. Evans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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H. R. 929. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Lorena M. Haskins; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 980. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Agnes Hitchcock; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.931. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ella Jenkins; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.932. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza M. Matthews; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 983. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ella G. Millspaugh; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 934. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Betsey A. Nobel; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 935. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma Pierce; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.936. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Alice M. Price; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.937. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Martha F. Reynolds; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.938. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Anna Ryan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.939. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Zaida M. Secor; to the Commit- 
teen on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 940. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Estella D. Smith; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.941. A bill for the relief of Nathan 
P. Taft; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 942. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Adelia A. Truesdell; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 943. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary F. Warren; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 944. A bill granting a pension to Addie 
J. Wheeler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SACKS: 

H. R. 945. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Spagnuolo; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 946. A bill for the relief of Paula 
Teitelbaum-ova; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

H.R. 947. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Grillo; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, 

By MR. BLOOM: 

H.R.1115. A bill for the relief of Mor 
(Morris) Honig, his wife, Franciska (Fran- 
cesca), and their sons, Vilmos (William) and 
Pal (Paul) to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1116. A bill for the relief of Clara Lar- 
sen; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 1117 A bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment of James T. Simpson as major in the 
Chaplain Corps, United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.1118. A bill for the relief of Mendel 
Hoffmann and his wife, Rosa Hoffmann; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

H. R. 1119. A bill for the relief of Eva Hoff- 
man; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. BOLLES: 

H. R. 1120. A bill for the relief of Royal E. 
Schaefer; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.1121. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Helen C. Barnds; to the Commit- 

tee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BUCKLEY of New York: 

H. R. 1122. A bill for the relief of Irving H. 
Elentuch; to the Committee on Ciaims. 

H.R.1123. A bill for the relief of John W. 
Farrell; to the Committee on Claims. 
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H. R. 1124. A bill for the relief of Irving 
Goldberg, a minor; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


H.R.1125. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Hattie V. Holdsworth; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H. R. 1126. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of War to bestow the Silver Star upon Michael 
J. Quinn; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1127. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Chaim Wakerman, known as Hy- 
man Wakerman; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1128. A bill for the relief of Kurt 
Schene; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1129. A bill for the relief of Toby Lena 
Rosenberg, alias Maria Louisa Nasco, alias 
Alejandrino Nasco Echegaray; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1130. A bill to record the lawful admis- 
sion to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence of Charles Broudarge; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1131. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Albert Perez; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1132. A bill for the relief of Franc 
Natko, his wife, Margaret Natko, and their 
infant child, Margaret Natko; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1133. A bill for the relief of Alice Scott 
and Alice Gertrude Scott; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

H. R. 1134 A bill for the relief of Theresa 
Rubano, mother, and Hilda Rubano, widow, 
of Peter Rubano, operative in the Secret 
Service Division, Department of the Treasury, 
who died on March 10, 1939, after honorable 
and meritorious service in behalf of the 
United States Government; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

H. R. 1135. A bill for the relief of Maj. Wil- 
bur Rogers; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COURTNEY: 

H. R. 1136. A bill for the relief of the Union 
Bank of McEwen, Tenn.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H. R.1137. A bill for the relief of W. W. 
Carlton; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1138. A bill granting a pension to Mar- 
vin D. Bell; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1139 A bill for the relief of Dr. H. A. 
Grant; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

H. R. 1140. A bill granting a pension to 
Nellie M. Benjamin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 1141, A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary L. Gage; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT of California: 

H. R. 1142. A bill for the relief of Gladys E. 
Forbes, attorney in fact for the heirs of 
George P. Eddy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FENTON: 

H. R. 1143. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Kotis; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 1144. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Madeline Zwalinski and Ilene Mary Zwalinski, 
a minor; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1145. A bill for the relief ot Arthur G. 
Moyer; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1146. A bill for the relief of Donato 
Forlin and Analia Gisella Forlin; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. FOLGER: 

H. R. 1147. A bill for the relief of Dr, Henry 
Clay Risner; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 
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By Mr. GEYER of California: 

H. R. 1148. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to appoint Sgt. Louis 
Van Iersel as a major in the United States 
Army and then place him on the retired list; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1149. A bill authorizing the President 
to present, in the name of Congress, a medal 
of honor to A. W. Lindberg; to the Commit- 
t 2 on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1150. A bill granting a pension to 
Harry E. Duffleld; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 1151. A bill for the relief of Foot's 
Transfer & Storage Co. Ltd.; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

H. R. 1152. A bill for the relief of Joseph F. 
Hollingshead; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1153. A bill for the relief of Ancell E. 
Cleaver; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1154. A bill for the relief of George C. 
Dewey; to the Yommittee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: 

H. R. 1155. A bill granting a pension to Fred 
L. Lindsey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GWYNNE: 

H. R. 1156. A bill granting a pension to Ada 
M. Huffman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

H. R. 1157. A bill granting a pension to May 
Tuffree; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 1158. A bill granting a pension to 
Lydia A. Havens; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

H. R. 1159. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Dolak and Anna Dolak, father and mother of 
Gene Dolak, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: 

H.R.1161. A bill to provide for the com- 
pletion of alterations to bridge over the Co- 
lumbia River at Hood River, Oreg., and White 
Salmon, Wash., resulting from the construc- 
tion of Bonneville Dam; to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

H.R. 1162. A bill authoriizng the Secretary 
of the Interior to accept the final homestead 
proof submitted by Henry Martin Coffman; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr, HOUSTON: 

H. R. 1163, A bill to incorporate the General 
Conference of the Church of God of the First 
Born; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: 

H. R. 1164. A bill for the relief of Marshall 
Martin; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1165. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Palmer Cornell; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1166. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Violet S. Woodward; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1167. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Caroline Webb; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

H.R.1168. A bill granting a pension to 
Samuel Warner; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 1109. A bill granting a pension to 
Michael Thomas Tippie; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H R. 1170. A bill granting a pension to 
Jennie Jackson Tewksbury; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1171. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sophie M. Swigert; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1172. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Judah A. Stewart; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1173. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Rachel Smith; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1174. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Carrie Smeltzer; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 
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H. R. 1175. A bill granting a pension to 
Hattie Simpson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.1176. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary Virginia Salisbury; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1177. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Russell; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1178. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Caroline Rupe; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1179. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth S. Primm; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1180. A bill granting a pension to 
Priscilla Phillips; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 1181. A bill granting a pension to 
Thomas A. O'Leary; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1182. A bill granting a pension to 
Otto Nance; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R.1183. A bill granting a pension to 
Lucy C. Montgomery; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1184. A bill granting a pension to Eva 
Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H.R.1185. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Eiva Midkiff; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. s 

H. R. 1186. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
Ann Melvin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1187. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Della McMasters; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1188. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary L. Martin; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R.1189. A bill granting a pension to 
William Long; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 1190. A bill granting a pension to 
Harriett A. Litten; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1191. A bill granting a pension to 
Minnie B. Leonard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1192. A bill granting a pension to 
Alexander Lane; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H.R.1193. A bill granting an Increase of 
pension to Mary C. Keneff; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


H. R. 1194. A bill granting a pension to 


David Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1195. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary C. Arthur; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1196. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Eva Barlow; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1197 A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Agnes Bentley; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1198. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Adabelle Brown; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1199. A bill granting a pension to 
William Bruce; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1200. A bill granting a pension to Ella 
Carl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1201. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah J. Collins; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1202. A bill granting a pension to 
Lewis Congrove; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1203. A bill granting a pension to 
Wilson Branch Cook; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1204. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Julina Crabtree; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1205. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah A. Daugherty; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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H. 6. 1206. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Derry; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1207. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Alice Dunfee; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1208. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Melissa Endicott; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1209. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to California Farmer; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1210. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza L. Grover; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1211. A bill granting a pension to 
Leslie D. Hood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1212. A bill granting a pension to 
Everett Horton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JONKMAN: 

H.R.1213. A bill for the relief of Lewis 
Marion Hall; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1214. A bill granting a pension to 
Hannah Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1215. A bill for the relief of William 
Dean McCoy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1216. A bill granting a pension to 
Lawrence O. Meyer; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1217. A bill granting a pension to 
Anna J. Russell; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 1218. A bill for the relief of Ernest 
Eppinga; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1219. A bill for the relief of Lee Cook; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1220. A bill for the relief of Charles 
E. Hopkins; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1221. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Martha A. Jackman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1222. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Maella L. Morris; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1223. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ruby L. Knapp; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1224. A bill granting a pension to 
Lawrence O. Meyer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1225. A bill granting a pension to 
Maryette Sweet; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1226. A bill for the relief of Hasip 
Kassouf; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 1227. A bill granting a pension to 
Alice C. Waters; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1228. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine Field; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1229. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Frances A. Carter; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1230. A bill granting a pension to 
Myra Krauskoph; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 1231. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Jane F. Hope; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1232. A bill for the relief of Homer 
P. Cota; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1233. A bill granting a pension to 
Mildred Currie; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 1234. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary G. Sherwood; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1235. A bill granting a pension to 
Martha Buffington; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1236. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Albert Goetz; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, 
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H. R. 1237. A bill for the relief of Stewart 
Lanier Cook; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1238. A bill granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Schubert; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1239. A bill for the relief of James J. 
McBarnes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1240. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to John W. Zibble; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

H. R. 1241. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
Hooper Lane, alias Samuel Foot; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1242. A bill granting a pension to 
Anna Lisa Bjork; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 1243. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Frances A. Fulkerson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1244. A bill for the relief of Fay A. 
Cushman; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1245. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary Jessie Drehmer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 1246. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Estabrook; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1247. A bill granting a pension to 
Charles Pique, Jr.; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LECOMPTE: 

H. R. 1248. A bill granting a pension to 
William Chadwick; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 1249. A bill granting a pension to 
John Chadwick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1250. A bill for the relief of J. P. 
Harris; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1251. A bill granting a pension to 
Amee Turner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1252. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Effie J. Clark; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1253. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mariam Story; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1254. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Harriet Reynolds; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1255. A bill granting a pension to 
Maude DeLay; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.1256. A bill granting a pension to 
Margaret E. Duckwork; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

H.R. 1257. A bill granting a pension to 
Susan Melugin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1258. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Eva P. Black; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1259. A bill granting a pension to H. 
Emma Streepy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

H. R. 1260. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah L. Mackey; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R.1261. A bill for the relief of John 
Demas; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1262. A bill for the relief of Wojciech 
Jackow; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R. 1263, A bill for the relief of Patrick 
James O’Connor; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1264. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Molnar; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 4 

H. R. 1265. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Alexina McKinnon; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1266. A bill for the relief oi Joseph 
Goluban; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 
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H. R. 1267. A bill for the relief of Russell 
Gauslin, Helen Gauslin, and Russell A. 
Gauslin, Jr., to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1268. A bill to repeal the provision of 
law granting a pension to Elizabeth Lively; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. R. 1269. A bill for the relief of Joe Koor; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1270. A bill for the relief of Harold 
H. Wright; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1271. A bill authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to reimburse 
Joseph E. Wilhelm and Helen B. Wilhelm, 
husband and wife, for the losses sustained by 
them by reason of the death of their son, 
John Lee Wilhelm; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 1272. A bill for the relief of Fred 
McGarrahan; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

H. R. 1273. A bill granting a pension to Eva 
L Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, 

H. R. 1274. A bill granting a pension to Flora 
Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1275. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Hannah Sims; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1276. A bill granting a pension to 
game J. Feaster; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

H. R. 1277. A bill granting a pension to 
Gussie Dawson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1278. A bill for the relief of Claribel 
Moore; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H. R. 1279. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza A. Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1280. A bill for the relief of Meta De 
Rene McLoskey; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

H. R. 1281. A bill to correct the military 
record of Thomas J. Parrott; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1282. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Florence S. McGinnis; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1283. A bill granting a pension to 
Lottie Denny; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1284. a bill for the relief of Margaret 
Dunn; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LYNCH: 

H. R. 1285. A bill for the relief of Max Bil- 
grey, his wife, Rosalie, and son, Felix; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

H.R.1286. A bill for the relief of Jean 
Goldwurm and his wife Julia Goldwurm; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

H. R. 1287. A bill for the relief of Nechemja 
Werblud, his wife, Rywka Werblud, and two 
children, Mowsza and Pesza Werblud; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

By Mr. MERRITT: 

H. R. 1288. A bill to correct and complete 
the naval record of Robert Prentice Crowe; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHENER: 

H. R. 1289. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Frost; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1290. A bill granting a pension to 
Nettie E. Teeter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1291. A bill granting a pension to 
Matilda Roach; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.1292. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen Jondro; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 1293. A bill granting a pension to 
Stella Billings; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H.R. 1294. A bill granting a pension to 
Marion Van Natta; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


H. R. 1295. A bill granting a pension to L. 
Jane Hemstreet; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 1296. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Esther Ann Hill Morgan; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 1297. A bill granting a pension to 
Lois Alton Hover; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 1298. A bill granting a pension to 
Matilda E. A. Hornback; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1299. A bill granting a pension to 
Rhoda H. Lozier; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 1300. A bill granting a pension to 
Willie D. Nelson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 1301. A bill granting a pension to 
Serena Slentz; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 1302. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Lena Perez; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1303. A bill for the relief of the heirs 
of Jesur Leyvas; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 1304. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Wilson Roland and Mirtie L. Roland; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1305. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Elmer Henton; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1306. A bill for the relief of the legal 
representatives of John T. Brickwood, de- 
ceased, Edward Gaynor, Theodore Gebler, 
Lee W. Mix, Arthur L. Peck, Thomas D. 
Casanega, Joseph de Lusignan, and Joseph 
H. Berger; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 1307. A bill granting a pension to 
Clara de Valinger; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1308. A bill to correct the naval record 
of Thomas Burke; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1309. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
Young; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H. R. 1310. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Solomon; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1311. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
Joseph Ketran; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R.1312. A bill for the relief of Jacob 
Graev; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1313. A bill for the relief of Oliver 
Ellison; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McGRANERY: 

H. R. 1314. A bill for the relief of Pawel 
Deutsch and his wife, Irene; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

H. R. 1315. A bill to authorize the payment 
of adjusted compensation benefits to Sarah 
Ann Grugan; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 1316. A bill authorizing and direct- 
ing the Railroad Retirement Board to pay an 
annuity to Mrs. S. N. Alford, the widow of 
Samuel Naaman Alford, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 1317. A bill granting a pension to 
Henry G. Atwood; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1318. A bill for the relief of Richard 
Macleod Hull; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1319. A bill for the relief of John N. 
Crotty; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1320. A bill for the relief of Homer 
H. Adams; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1321. A bill granting a pension to 
J. L. Parish; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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H. R. 1322. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Burgess Bruce; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

H. R. 1323. A bill for the relief of Mark D. 
Dukes; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1324. A bill for the relief of Wallace 
L. Edenfield; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1325. A bill for the relief of Annie E. 
Griffeth: to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1326. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Frasier Matthews Porcher; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H. R. 1327. A bill for the relief of F. J. 
Rozier; to the Committee on Claims. 

By. Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H.R.1328. A bill granting a pension to 
Lena Keating Wagner; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 1329. A bill for the relief of Bonnie 
R. Howard; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H.R.1330. A bill granting a pension to 
Nancy A. Reid; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 1331. A bill to provide for an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
from the decision of the Court of Claims in a 
suit instituted by George A. Carden and An- 
derson T. Herd; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: 

H. R. 1332. A bill granting a pension to 
George Thomas Webster; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1333. A bill granting a pension to 
Robert Berg; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1334. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Geairn; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1335. A bill granting a pension to 
Ivah May Carpenter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1336. A bill for the relief of Leah A. 
Brownell; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H. R. 1337. A bill for the relief of Addie 
White; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1338. A bill granting a pension to 
Maude Holmes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1339. A bill granting a pension to Ida 
Green; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 1340. A bill granting a pension to 
Sylvia Campbell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1341. A bill for the relief of John W. 
Barnum; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1342. A bill granting a pension to 
Lena P. Riddick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1343. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
Slis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1344. A bill granting a pension to 
Harry M. Snow; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H. R. 1345. A bill granting a pension to 
Linnie M. Oxley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.1346. A bill granting a pension to 
Celia Mae Miller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1347. A bill for the relief of Ernest 
D. Carron; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1348. A bill for the relief of the 
trustees for depositors and creditors of The 
City National Bank of Belfast; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 1349. A bill for the relief of Annie 
Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1350. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Valida Antonio Michaud; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1351. A bill for the relief of Alfred P. 
Paquin; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 1352. A bill for the relief of Norman 

Carlin Brown, a minor; to the Committee on 
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H. R. 1353. A bill fer the relief of H. Glenn 
Cunningham, Jr., C. A. Laursen, and William 
J. Godschalk; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1354. A bill for the relief of Herman 
R. Allen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 1355. A bill for the relief of A. M. Gar- 
mon; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1356. A bill for the relief of John I, 
Twehues; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TARVER: 

H. R. 1357. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary H. Auch; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.1358. A bill granting a pension to 
William James Stanley; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1359. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Edward Lee; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1360. A bill granting a pension to 
Albert E. Wells; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1361. A bill granting a pension to 
Julia Bush; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 1362. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of James A. Henderson, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1363. A bill granting a pension to 
Ella Haney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1364. A bill granting a pension to 
Nola Forrester; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R.1365. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary F. Shields; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1366. A bill to carry into effect the 
findings of the Court of Claims, House Docu- 
ment No. 230, Sixty-fourth Congress, first 
session, in the matter compensation due the 
estate of Wellborn Echols, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMASON: 

H. R. 1367. A bill for the relief of Heid Bros. 
Corporation; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1368. A bill granting a pension to 
Juanita N. Meeks; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 1369. A bill for the relief of Jose J. 
Perez; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1370. A bill for the relief of Helen 
Louise Giles; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1371. A bill for the relief of Burl 
Threadgill and Helen Threadgill; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 1372. A bill for the relief of William 
Hammond; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1373. A bill for the relief of Felix 
White, Karol Statkewicz, Sabos Mankus, and 
Frank Raul; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1374. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Rev. Julius Paal; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1375. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Azer; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 1376. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Ona Loveikiene and children, 
Edmundos and Regina; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1377. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Clarice Joan Dickens; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. J. Res. 46. Joint resolution for the relief 
of Kam N. Kathju; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. J. Res. 47. Joint resolution for the relief 
of Lillie Clemons; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

H. J. Res. 48. Joint resolution conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear and determine the claim of Trent Trust 
Co., Ltd., a corporation of the Territory of 
Hawaii, and Cooke Trust Co., Ltd., a corpora- 
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tion of the Territory of Hawaii, as receiver 
for said Trent Trust Co., Ltd.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXIII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1. By Mr. LEAVY: Petition of the Wash- 
ington State Bar Association, urging the cre- 
ation of a new judicial circuit to be known as 
the eleventh judicial circuit, and to include 
the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and the Territory of Alaska, and re- 
citing the fact that the area, population, and 
amount of litigation warrants such a division 
of the existing ninth judicial circuit, and 
further reciting the fact that with headquar- 
ters established in Seattle, Wash., where ex- 
isting facilities are now provided, that no 
additional expense would be incurred to the 
Federal Government, and great saving would 
result in traveling expense to litigants and 
attorneys; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, Lodge 1684, 
San Francisco, Calif., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to the 
United States Housing Authority program 
(S. 591); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


SENATE 


Monpay, JANUARY 6, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. ZS Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art ever tender and merci- 
ful to Thy children, who in Thy holy 
word hast mirrored Thyself in a Father’s 
pity, and who through Thy holy prophet 
hast said, “My kindness shall not depart 
from thee, neither shall the covenant of 
my peace be removed, for I have graven 
thee upon the palms of my hands”: 
Grant that Thy fatherly interest, Thy 
covenant regard, may be our comfort 
through the coming fateful days. May 
they speed the feet of service, strengthen 
the arm of endeavor, brighten the future, 
and lead us all to great achievements in 
the cause to which we have dedicated 
ourselves anew—the reclamation of the 
brotherhood of man inspired by Thy lov- 
ing fatherhood. 


Close Thou our eyes to that we should 


not see, and make us deaf to that we 
should not hear. Let truth restrain our 
tongues from uttering vain words, our 
lips from speaking guile, and, with eyes 
fixed on Thee, let each one say: 


“Cleanse, Lord, and purify my heart 
And make it clean in every part; 
And when ‘tis pure, Lord, keep it so, 
For that is more than I can do.” 


So we commit ourselves unto Thy 
guardianship, in the name of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


PRENTISS M. Brown, a Senator from 
the State of Michigan, CaRL A. HATCH, a 
Senator from the State of New Mexico, 
Henry Carot Lonce, Jr., a Senator from 
the State of Massachusetts, ELLISON D. 
SMITH, a Senator from the State of South 
Carolina, and CHARLES W. TOBEY, a Sena- 
tor from the State of New Hampshire, 
appeared in their seats today. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
January 3, 1941, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that 
a quorum of the House of Representa- 
tives had assembled; that Hon. Sam RAY- 
BURN, a Representative from the State of 
Texas, had been elected Speaker; and 
South Trimble, a citizen of the State of 
Kentucky, had been elected Clerk of the 
House of the Seventy-seventh Congress. 

The message announced that a com- 
mitttee of three Members, consisting of 
Mr. McCormack, Mr. Doveuton, and Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts, had been ap- 
pointed by the Speaker on the part of 
the House of Representatives to join with 
the committee on the part of the Senate 
to notify the President of the United 
States that a quorum of each House had 
assembled and that Congress is ready to 
receive any communication that he may 
be pleased to make. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 1) providing for a 
joint session of the two Houses on Mon- 
day, January 6, 1941, to count the elec- 
posteg votes for President and Vice Presi- 

ent. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 1) providing for 
a joint session of the two Houses at 2 
o’clock p. m. today (January 6, 1941) for 
the purpose of receiving such communi- 
cation as the President may be pleased to 
make to them, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk (John C. Crockett) 
called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Neely 
Andrews Gillette O'Mahoney 
Austin Glass Radcliffe 
Ball Guffey Reed 
Bankhead Gurney Reynolds 
Barkley Harrison Russell 
Bilbo Hatch Schwartz 
Bone Hayden Sheppard 
Brewster Herring ith 
Brooks Hill Stewart 
Brown Holman Taft 

Bulow H Thomas, Idaho 
Bunker Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Utah 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Tobey 
Byrd Kilgore Truman 
Byrnes La Follette Tunnell 
Capper Langer Tydings 
Caraway Lee Vandenberg 
Chandler Lodge Van Nuys 
Chavez Lucas Wagner 
Clark, Mo Maloney Waligren 
Connally McCarran Wheeler 
Danaher McFarland White 
Davis ead Wiley 
Downey Miller W. 

Ellender Murdock 

George Murray 


Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Ore- 
m (Mr. McNary] is absent because of 
ness. 
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The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Bur- 
LER] is absent because of the serious ill- 
ness of his wife. 

The Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
BARBOUR], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES], and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH TO SENATORS 
FROM TENNESSEE AND MINNESOTA 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, on last 
Friday at the meeting of the new Con- 
gress my colleague the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] was 
absent because of the lateness of the 
train on which he traveled. He is pres- 
ent today; his credentials have already 
been presented and are on file, and he is 
ready to take the oath of office. 

I should like to say further, for the 
purpose of the Recorp, that this is the 
fifth consecutive term my distinguished 
colleague has been elected and the fifth 
time he has presented himself at the Vice 
President’s desk to be sworn in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understands that there are two Senators 
who have not as yet taken the oath of 
office, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPpsTEAD; and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKetrar]. If they will 
come to the desk, the Chair will admin- 
ister the oath of office. 

Mr. McKEeE tar, escorted by Mr. STEW- 
ART, and Mr. SHIpsTEaD, escorted by Mr. 
Batt, advanced to the Vice President's 
desk, and the oath prescribed by law was 
administered to them by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 


COUNT OF THE ELECTORAL VOTES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 1, the Chair appoints 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Austin] as the tellers on the part of the 
Senate to count the electoral votes for 
President and Vice President of the 
United States. 


FINAL ASCERTAINMENT OF ELECTORS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate two letters from the Secretary of 
State, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of certificates of the Governors 
of the States of Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming of the final ascertainment of 
electors for President and Vice President 
in their respective States at the election 
of November 5, 1940, which, with the 
accompanying papers, were ordered to 
lie on the table. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a concurrent reso- 
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lution from the House of Representatives, 
which will be read. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 1) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Monday, 
the 6th day of January 1941, at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving 
such communications as the President of the 
United States shall be pleased to make to 
them. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate now proceed to the elec- 
tion of a President pro tempore of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I send to the desk a 
resolution and ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 4) was read, 
as follows: : 

Resolved, That Hon. Par Harrison, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Mississippi, be, and 
he hereby is, elected President of the Senate 
pro tempore, to hold office during the pleasure 
of the Senate, in accordance with the reso- 
lution of the Senate adopted on the 12th 
day of March 1890, on the subject. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the resolution, to strike 
out the name “Hon. Pat Harrison, of 
Mississippi,” and substitute the name 
“Hon, ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, of Michi- 
gan.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On that amendment 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was 
called). On this question I have a pair 
with the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
VANDENBERG], and withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah (when his name 
was called). On this question I have a 
pair with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brinces]. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG (when his name 
was called). On this question I have a 
pair with the able and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], 
whose apprehension regarding the out- 
come of this yea-and-nay vote is rapidly 
reaching a happy conclusion. Not know- 
ing how he would vote, but having a 
“hunch” on the subject, I withhold my 
vote. [Laughter.] 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I make the following 
announcement: 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Bur- 
LER] is absent because of the serious ill- 
ness of his wife. 
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The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
BARBOUR], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brinces], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. NYE] are necessarily 
absent. 

All these Senators would vote “yea” if 
present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary!]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bartey], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THomas], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] are all 
unavoidably detained. 

If the Senators whose names I have 
called were present, they would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. I anncunce the follow- 
ing pairs on this question: 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Nye], who would vote “yea,” with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER], 
who would vote “nay”; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Barzour], who would vote “yea,” with 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVER- 
ton], who would note “nay”; 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Bur- 
LER], who would vote “yea,” with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], 
who would vote “nay”; and 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED], 
who would vote “yea,” with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bamtey], who 
who would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—21 
Austin Davis Shipstead 
Ball Gurney Taft 
Brewster Holman Thomas, Idaho 
Brooks Johnson, Calif. Tobey 
Burton La Follette White 
Capper Langer Wiley 
Danaher Lodge Willis 
NAYS—55 

Adams Gillette Murray 
Andrews Glass Neely 
Bankhead Guffey O'Mahoney 
Barkley tch Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hayden Reynolds 
Bone Herring Russell 
Brown Hill Schwartz 
Bulow Hughes Sheppard 
Bunker Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Byrd Kilgore Stewart 
Byrnes Lee Thomas, Utah 
Caraway Lucas Truman 
Chandler McCarran Tunnell 
Clark, Mo. McFarland Tydings 
Connally McKellar Van Nuys 

y Maloney Wallgren 
Ellender Mead Wheeler 
George Miller 
Gerry Murdock 

NOT VOTING—19 

Bailey Harrison Smathers 
Barbour McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Bridges Norris Vandenberg 
Butler Nye Wagner 
Chavez Overton Walsh 
Clark, Idaho Pepper 
Green Reed 
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So Mr. Austin’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution offered by 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WAGNER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, at the time the vote was taken 
on the election of a President pro tem- 
pore I was absent on very important offi- 
cial business. I wish the Recorp to show 
that if I had been present I should have 
cast my vote for the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], On the vote 
I was paired with the senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. NYE]. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH TO PRESIDENT PRO 
TEMPORE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], 
who has just been elected President pro 
tempore, will come forward, the Chair 
will administer the oath of office to him. 

Thereupon Mr. Harrison, escorted by 
Mr. BARKLEY, advanced to the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk, and the oath was adminis- 
tered to him. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BARKLEY submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 5), which was read, considered 
by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be notified of the election of Hon. 
Pat Harrison, a Senator from the State of 
Mississippi, as President of the Senate pro 
tempore. 


NOTIFICATION TO HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 


Mr. AUSTIN submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 6), which was read, considered 
by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives be notified of the election of Hon Par 
Harrison, a Senator from the State of Mis- 
sissippi, as President of the Senate pro 
tempore. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE—JOINT MEETING OF 
THE TWO HOUSES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate is to assemble in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives at 1 o’clock for 
the counting of the ballots of the elec- 
toral college. In all probability that 
ceremony will not require more than 30 
minutes. Therefore I ask unanimous 
consent that when the counting of the 
ballots shall have been concluded and the 
result announced, the Senate stand in 
recess until 2 o’clock, at which time it 
will reassemble in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, in the seats desig- 
nated for the Members of the Senate, 
without further ceremony, or without re- 
turning to the Senate Chamber. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I also 
wish to state that following the joint 
session and the address by the President 
the Senate will reassemble in this Cham- 
ber, at which time Senators may offer 
bills and resolutions, and nominations 
may be received. I make this statement 


so that Senators who have bills ready to 
be introduced may be assured they will 
have an opportunity to present them fol- 
lowing the joint session. 


LOANS TO LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I am 
about to read an editorial entitled “Op- 
poses Wholesale Loans to Latin Amer- 
ica,” because I feel that the Members of 
this body will be interested in hearing 
it. It embodies some very good sugges- 
tions and ideas. I make the statement 
that Members of the Senate will be in- 
terested because today more than ever 
before we are concerned in maintaining 
friendly relations with our sister republics 
south of the Rio Grande, in Central and 
South America, and the West Indies. 
That is attributable to world conditions 
and the necessity of hemispheric defense. 

The editorial will be found interesting 
in view of the fact that we have made 
and are now contemplating making 
many loans to the countries of Central 
and South America. The distinguished 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG], now occupying the chair, will 
recall that we contemplate making a 
loan of a hundred million dollars to the 
Government of the Argentine, and that 
we are thinking of making a loan of 
$20,000,000 to the Republic of Brazil for 
the purpose of developing the iron-ore 
resources of that country. 

The editorial to which I have referred 
reads as follows: 


OPPOSES WHOLESALE LOANS TO LATIN AMERICA 


Vasco Da Gama, a New York City bond 
specialist, who claims to be a direct descend- 
ant of the famous fifteenth century navi- 
gator, has stated his belief that the policy 
of advancing large loans to Latin-American 
republics as a means of bringing them into 
closer cooperation with the United States 
is a mistaken one. That is to say, he ad- 
mits it might be a temporary palliative, but 
that when the money ran out the countries 
so helped would be in as bad a condition as 
they were before. 

Instead of advancing loans Mr. Da Gama 
favors capital investment, asserting that this 
is the only real way the South American 
countries can be weaned away from European 
influence. By investing money in those 
countries to develop latent resources a 
friendly feeling and strong commercial ties 
would be created. 

“There is no good reason,” Mr. Da Gama 
went on to say, “why the South American 
republics should not be on the friendliest 
terms with the United States, but the troubles 
these nations have had in meeting their obli- 
gations on their bonded indebtedness to 
United States investors has contributed large- 
ly to an estrangement. Because of this dif- 
ficulty, bankers have been unwilling to ex- 
tend loans except upon the most stringent 
terms. The South Americans, naturally, had 
to look elsewhere for money and markets 
and thus were driven closer to Europe.” 

Mr. Da Gama believed this was a favorable 
time to capture Latin-American trade, but by 
simply lending them money will not bring 
about the desired results, he contended. 
“American capital must create industries not 
in competition with those of the United 
States and thus commercial intercourse will 
be stimulated,” he asserted. But he also 
warned that some way must be found to bring 
the price of American products within a 
range to meet the competition of European 
prices if the trade is to be held after the war. 

This latter question Mr. Da Gama regarded 
as all-important. Labor in Europe after the 
war will probably have a low value, he opined, 
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and prices will be cut to the bone. How 
Americans meet this problem will decide the 
fate of their South American trade build-up. 


In offering this editorial I am not at 
this time making any point with regard 
to my attitude about the matter, because 
I wish to give it further study. 


ISLAND POSSESSIONS OF FOREIGN POWERS IN 
WEST INDIES 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I wish 
to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “What Is Your Life 
Worth?”, which appears to have been 
printed in the editorial columns of the 
Sunday New York Daily News, edited and 
published by Capt. Joe Patterson, the 
owner. 

In the body of the editorial mention is 
made of the fact that we are interested 
today in securing some French posses- 
sions in the Western Hemisphere as a 
result of our desire to provide protection 
to this hemisphere in the form of out- 
posts. Martinique is mentioned. We 
have read much about that in the news- 
papers recently, and I wish to say in that 
connection, in asking that the editorial 
be printed in the Recorp, that last year I 
submitted a resolution in the Senate au- 
thorizing the President of the United 
States and our Government to enter into 
negotiations with the Republic of France 
with a view to acquiring the realty pos- 
sessions of the French Republic in the 
Western Hemisphere, those possessions 
being two small islands off the coast of 
Newfoundland, Martinique and smaller 
islands in the vicinity of Martinique, and 
French Guiana. 

If my idea had been inquired into by 
way of approaching those in authority in 
the Republic of France at that time, we 
might have been able to acquire those 
properties by way of accepting them to 
be applied on the indebtedness of France 
to the United States. If that had been 
done, today we should have had no worry 
whatever about Hitler claiming posses- 
sion or operation of them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from North Carolina? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Sunday News] 
WHAT Is Your LIFE WORTH? 

President Roosevelt, in his press confer- 
ence last Tuesday, said that any talk of 
Great Britain paying with some of its far- 
fiung real estate for American war aid was 
just silly. 

Payment in rubber, tin, or other goods 
would be O. K., the President felt; and we'd 
naturally expect Britain after the war to 
return us any loaned weapons that weren’t 
worn out and replace those that were. But 
pay by an outright transfer or transfers of 
real estate? “Silly,” said F. D.; “just silly.” 

We have great respect for the President, 
as our readers may have perceived from time 
to time. But for all that we can't see just 
what is so silly about this talk of Britain 
paying for our war aid by deeding the United 
States assorted pieces of land which the 
United States could use. 

Britain is fighting for its life. We are com- 
mitted to doing everything we can, short of 
going officially into the war, to help Britain 
win that fight. 

Well, what would you pay for your life? 
You would pay anything you could scrape 
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up; there is no measure of the value of your 
life to you. 

Britain, we believe, ought to make a gen- 
erous gesture in this matter. Instead of the 
current disputes about whether we're to get 
leases on second-choice sites for our air and 
naval bases on the islands involved in the 
60-destroyer deal, the British ought to tell 
us to take our pick of sites in fee simple. 
And they ought to offer us conveniently 
located pieces of the Empire in payment for 
further aid. 

And we mean gifts of those pieces of the 
Empire; not leases. 

We have a notion that the President feels 
that there would be something unchivalrous 
about suggesting such a thing to the hard- 
pressed British. There would be nothing un- 
chivalrous in it. It would be plain, realistic 
business, of the kind we're convinced the 
British or any other nation would insist on 
doing with us if we were on the hot spot. 
They never have been overgenerous toward us. 

The United States is the most effusively 
generous nation in the world. We financed 
much of the last war for the Allies. We are 
now making ready, apparently, to finance even 
more of this war. In so doing we shall run a 
continuous risk of getting dragged into this 
war and having to send over another A. E. F. 
after all. 

Nor is this war the fairly promising invest- 
ment that the last war was in 1917. At that 
time Britain had France as a powerful ally, 
and the Germans were heavily handicapped 
by the Russians in the East, and Italy and 
Japan were on the Allied side, and the Ger- 
man generalship was not as smart as the 
Hitler generalship. 

We're taking a man-size risk in touching 
this war with so much as a 10-foot pole. The 
British quid pro quo ought to be in propor- 
tion to the size of that risk. Same as to— 

MARTINIQUE 


and the rest of the fragments of the French 

Empire in this part of the world. Only we 

shouldn’t ask Marshal Petain to give these 

places to us; we should simply take them. 
QUIT STALLING—JUST TAKE THEM 

The old Marshal couldn't give them away if 
he wanted to, and it’s a cinch he doesn't want 
to. France in the days of its glory never was 
known to want to give anything to anybody. 
A considerable section of French opinion ac- 
tually blames the United States for the fall 
of France, feeling that we ought to have 
jumped into the war at the start. 

If we leave these French Empire fragments 
lying around loose, they will merely consti- 
tute a standing invitation to Hitler to come 
over and turn them into daggers pointed at 
us if he ever wins his war in Europe. 

The thing for us to do is to sidetrack that 
trouble (we have plenty of trouble elsewhere) 
by taking Martinique, Guadeloupe, the rest of 
the French West Indies, Devil's Island, and 
French Guiana. We can hold them for the 
duration, pay rent after the war by knocking 
an appropriate sum off France's World War 
debt to us, and give them back if France’s 
independence is restored and we feel like giv- 
ing them back, which we probably will. 

But for now, it's only common-sense safety 
insurance for us to take them under our wing, 
whether their local politicians like it or not. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
seems to be some confusion in the minds 
of Senators as to the procedure. Two 
ceremonies are to be held in the House 
of Representatives. The first is the 
counting of the electoral votes. In ac- 
cordance with law, that will be at 1 o’clock 
p. m. today. Then at 2 o’clock the Pres- 
ident will deliver his message to the joint 
session. The program is for the Senate 


to proceed in a body to the Hall of the 
House of Representatives at a quarter to 
1. For that purpose I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate now stand in 
recess until 15 minutes to 1. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 33 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 
12:45 o’clock p. m., when it reassembled. 


COUNT OF ELECTORAL VOTES AND PRESIDENT’S 
ANNUAL MESSAGE 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Gerry Murray 
Andrews Gillette Neely 
Austin lass O'Mahoney 
Ball Guffey Radcliffe 
Bankhead Gurney Reynolds 
Barkley Harrison Russell 
Bilbo Hatch Schwartz 
Bone Hayden Sheppard 
Brewster Herring Shipstead 
Brooks Hill Smith 
Brown Holman Stewart 
Bulow Hughes Taft 
Bunker Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Utah 
Byrd re Tobey 
Byrnes La Follette Truman 
Capper Langer Tunnell 
Caraway Lee Tydings 
Chandler Lodge Vandenberg 
Chavez Lucas Van Nuys 
Clark. Mo, M Wagner 
Connally McFarland Waligren 
Danaher McKellar Wheeler 
Davis Maloney te 
Downey Mead Wiley 
Ellender Miller Willis 
George Murdock 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Sena- 
tors have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 

According to the terms of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 1, adopted by the two 
Houses, the Senate will now proceed to 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
for the purpose of counting the electoral 
votes. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 50 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate, preceded by its 
Secretary (Edwin A. Halsey), its Sergeant 
at Arms (Chesley W. Jurney), the Vice 
President, and the President pro tempore, 
proceeded to the Hall of the House of 
Representatives for the purpose of count- 
ing the electoral votes for President and 
Vice President of the United States, and 
of receiving such communication as the 
President of the United States may be 
pleased to make to them. 


ANNUAL MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The annual message of the President 
of the United States was this day de- 
livered by him to the joint meeting of 
the two Houses of Congress. 

(The full text of the message will be 
found in the proceedings of the House, 
p. 44.) 

LEGISLATIVE SESSION 

The Senate, having returned to its 
Chamber at 2 o'clock and 50 minutes 
p. m., reassembled, and the Vice Presi- 
dent resumed the chair. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomi- 
nations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


COUNT OF ELECTORAL VOTES 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
offer sundry bills for appropriate refer- 
ence, 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understands, from the Parliamentarian, 
that under the usual procedure the tel- 
lers on the part of the Senate should 
report the action of the joint session 
of the House and Senate with reference 
to the electoral votes. So the Chair rec- 
ognizes the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, on 
the part of the tellers appointed by the 
Senate in pursuance of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 1, which was duly 
adopted, to ascertain the result of the 
election for President and Vice President 
of the United States, I report that the 
two Houses met in joint session this day, 
and thereupon the certificates of the 
electors of the several States of their 
votes for those offices were opened by the 
President of the Senate and delivered 
to the tellers, and, on being examined, 
it appeared that the votes of the several 
States had been cast in accordance with 
the list submitted to the joint session of 
the two Houses. 

From those votes it appeared that the 
total number of electors appointed to 
vote for President and Vice President of 
the United States for the term of office 
beginning January 20, 1941, was 531, of 
which a majority is 266. 

The state of the vote for President of 
the United States appeared to be— 

For Franklin D. Roosevelt, of the State 
of New York, 449 votes. 

For Wendell L. Willkie, of the State 
of New York, 82 votes. 

The state of the vote for Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States appeared to 


For Henry A. Wallace, of the State of 
Iowa, 449 votes. 

For Charles L. McNary, of the State 
of Oregon, 82 votes. 

Which result, having been ascertained 
and counted and determined by the tell- 
ers, was delivered by them to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, who announced the 
result as stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be spread upon the Journal of the 
Senate. 

(For tabulation of electoral votes for 
President and Vice President of the 
United States, see House proceedings of 
this day, p. 44.) 


REPORT ON PERSHING HALL MEMORIAL FUND 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, an itemized report of trans- 
actions during the fiscal year 1940 for 
account of the Pershing Hall Memorial 
Fund, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral submitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of the business of the Department 
of Justice for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1940, which, with the accompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SUITS UNDER THE PUBLIC VESSEL ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral submitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of suits arising under the Public Vessel 
Act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 1112), in 
which final decrees were entered, exclu- 
Sive of cases on appeal, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUITS IN ADMIRALTY AGAINST UNITED STATES 
INVOLVING MERCHANT VESSELS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral submitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of suits arising out of the act of March 9, 
1920 (41 Stat. 525), authorizing suits 
against the United States in admiralty 
involving merchant vessels, in which final 
decrees were entered against the United 
States, exclusive of cases on appeal, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS WITH RAILROADS FOR 
TRANSPORTATION OF THE MAILS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral reporting, pursuant to law, on cases 
where special contracts are made with 
railroad companies for the transporta- 
tion of the mails, and the terms and 
reasons therefor, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 


RELIEF OF JOSEPH S. ALBIS, JR. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation for 
the relief of Joseph S. Albis, Jr., which, 
with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the fifty-fourth 
annual report of the Commission, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 


FINAL VALUATIONS OF PROPERTIES OF CERTAIN 
CARRIERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, copies of final 
valuations for rate-making purposes, of 
properties of sundry carriers—pipe-line 
companies, and so forth, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


REPORTS OF THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chairman and 


the secretary of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation submitting, pursuant 
to law, a report covering the operations 
of the Corporation for the third quarter 
of 1940, and for the period from the or- 
ganization of the Corporation on Febru- 
ary 2, 1932, to September 30, 1940, in- 
clusive, which, with accompanying pa- 
pers, was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation reporting, pursuant 
to law, as to the activities and expendi- 
tures of the Corporation for the month 
of October 1940, including statement of 
loan and other authorizations made dur- 
ing the month, and so forth, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chairman of the 
Board for the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a financial statement 
and complete report as to the expendi- 
ture of funds derived from the sale of 
bonds, which, with the accompanying 
statement, was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT OF ELECTRIC HOME AND FARM 
AUTHORITY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the president of the 
Electric Home and Farm Authority sub- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the fifth annual 
report, prepared by direction of the 
board of trustees of that Authority, cov- 
ering operations from July 1, 1939, to 
June 30, 1940, inclusive, which, with the 
accompanying report, was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission submitting, 
pursuant to law, the twenty-sixth annual 
report of the Commission for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940, which, with the 
accompanying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chairman of the 
National Mediation Board submitting, 
pursuant to law, the sixth annual report 
of that Board for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940, including the report of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
submitting, pursuant to law, the sixth 
annual report of the Commission for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, with the 
incorporation therein of certain subse- 
quent important developments, which, 
with accompanying report, was referred 
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to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 


STATEMENT SHOWING NAMES, COMPENSATION, 
ETC., OF W. P. A. EMPLOYEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Federal Works Agency, Work 
Projects Administration, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a statement showing for 
each State the names, addresses, posi- 
tions, and compensation of all employees 
of the Work Projects Administration 
whose compensation is at a rate of $1,200 
per annum or more, which, with the 
accompanying statement, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT OF THE GORGAS MEMORIAL LABO- 
RATORY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the President of the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical 
and Preventive Medicine, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the thirteenth annual 
report of the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940, which, with the accompanying re- 
port, was referred to the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals. 


REPORT BY ARCHIVIST OF THE UNITED STATES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a concise summarization of the data 
contained in the reports filed with him 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940, by heads of agencies of the Govern- 
ment, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on 
the Library. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, COURT OF CUSTOMS 
AND PATENT APPEALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, Washington, D. C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a detailed statement of 
the expenditure of the appropriations for 
the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940, which, with the accom- 
panying statement, was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


JUDGMENTS RENDERED BY THE COURT OF 
CLAIMS (S. DOC. NO, 7) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chief Clerk of 
the Court of Claims, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a statement of all judgments 
rendered by the Court of Claims for the 
year ended November 30, 1940, the 
amount thereof, the parties in whose 
favor rendered, and a brief synopsis of 
the nature of the claims, which, with the 
accompanying statement, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution of the Blair-Hayes 
Parent-Teacher Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, favoring repeal of the 
provision in a District of Columbia ap- 
propriation act prohibiting the use of 
appropriated funds for the operation of 
the District of Columbia testing labora- 
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tory, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

He also laid before the Senate a letter 
from Eugen Kuhne, of Chicago, Il., en- 
closing copy of A Lesson in Democracy, 
relative to the holding of a special popu- 
lar election in the United States to deter- 
mine the question of war or peace and 
related matters, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, 

Mr. REED presented a petition of 75 
citizens of Ellsworth, Kans., praying for 
the enactment of the so-called Townsend 
plan for old-age assistance, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a resolution 
of the mayor and City Council of Cum- 
berland, Md., protesting against the 
enactment of legislation to tax municipal 
bonds and other obligations of cities, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of the State of Maryland, pray- 
ing for the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment granting equal rights to 
women, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sun- 
dry citizens of the State of Maryland 
remonstrating against unnecessary delay 
in the national-defense program, which 
was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Mr, McCARRAN. Mr. President, am I 
correct in understanding that the order of 
introduction of bills and joint resolutions 
is now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There 
has been no formal request made, but the 
Chair is informed that the introduction 
of bills will be in order in a moment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in the 
absence of a regular order of business or 
a morning hour in the usual sense, I ask 
that it may now be in order to introduce 
bills and submit resolutions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, that will be the order of the 
Senate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
send forward to the desk a bill to re- 
establish the independent institution of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, and 
other bills and resolutions for proper 
reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills and resolutions will be received and 
properly referred. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, one 
other matter. I respectfully request that 
my bill as to the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority may be numbered 1. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the-request of the 
Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I hardly 
know what to say except that I have been 
asking and working pretty hard to have 
my farm-tenant bill numbered 1. If my 
good friend from Nevada makes a unani- 
mous- consent request, so far as I know, 
all I can do, unless he withdraws his re- 
quest, is to object. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it a matter 
for the Senate to determine how the 
various bills introduced shall be num- 
bered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair thinks not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I call for the 
regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada? 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LEE. If there is objection, would 
the Senator’s bill still be numbered 1, 
anyway? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair may. state that the Senator from 
Oklahoma indicated on January 3 that he 
desired to introduce a certain bill, and 
while there was no order taken regarding 
it he asked that it be made No. 1. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. The first bill in- 
troduced is numbered 1, is it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Oklahoma desired to intro- 
duce a bill and the Chair is informed he 
requested that it be numbered 1, but no 
order of the Senate was taken. 

Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1. A bill to provide that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority shall be an independent 
establishment of the Government, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 2. A bill to provide for adequate lighting 
facilities of cabooses used in connection with 
train movement on the railroads of the 
United States; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

S. 3. A bill to provide for the use of 10 per- 
cent of the receipts from national forests for 
the making of range improvements within 
such forests; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

S. 4. A bill making an appropriation to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of certain lands for 
addition to the Tahoe National Forest in the 
State of Nevada; and 

S. 5. A bill to provide for the employment 
of unemployed miners in prospecting areas 
on the public lands; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

S. 6. A bill for the relief of Maude Wilcox; 
to the Committee oh Claims. 

S. 7. A bill to enact the Aviation Salvage 
at Sea Convention into statute law in the 
United States; and 

S. 8. A bill to provide for Federal coopera- 
tion with the States in the development of 
aircraft landing areas adequate to provide 
for the national defense, the Postal Service, 
and civil aeronautics; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


The 


S. 9. A bill to provide for the bonding of 
Federal officials and employees; and 

S. 10. A bill to establish a Division of Avia- 
tion Education in the United States Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, and for 
other purposes; to the Comittee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, 

S. 11. A bill to provide for Senate ratifica- 
tion of foreign trade agreements; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S. 12. A bill authorizing the Western Bands 
of the Shoshone Indians to sue in the Court 
of Claims; 
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S. 13. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue patents for certain lands 
to certain settlers in the Pyramid Lake In- 
dian Reservation, Nev.; and 

S. 14. A bill to amend Public Law No. 383 
(73d Cong. (48 Stat. L. 984)), relating to 
Indians, by exempting from the provisions of 
such act any Indian tribe or reservation lo- 
cated in the State of Nevada; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 15. A bill to provide for the completion 
and delivery of the Boca Dam, in the Little 
Truckee River, in accordance with the con- 
tract between the United States and the 
Washoe County Water Conservation District; 
to the Comittee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 

S. 16. A bill to provide for the punishment 
of persons transporting stolen animals in 
interstate commerce, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 17. A bill prohibiting the employment of 
aliens within the United States by persons 
manufacturing aircraft for the Government, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 18. A bill for the relief of Fred M. Munn; 

S. 19. A bill to authorize the presentation 
of Congressional Medals of Honor to Howard 
C. Smith and Richard Aldworth; 

S. 20. A bill providing for small loans by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
facilitate the preliminary development and 
production of strategic, critical, and other 
metallic and nonmetallic minerals; and 

S. 21. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a fortified military post at or near 
Boulder Dam; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 22. A bill to provide for the national de- 
fense by promoting the development of min- 
erals deemed to be of value to the United 
States in time of war; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

S.23. A bill to provide automobile liability 
for postal employees; and 

S. 24. A bill to establish a system of lon- 
gevity pay for postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

„By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 25. A bill to repeal certain powers of 
the President and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury relating to the alteration of the weight 
of the dollar, the issuance of United States 
notes, the purchase of foreign silver, and 
the issue of silver certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mrs. CARAWAY: 

S. 26. A bill for the relief of James H. 
Croxdale, of Arkansas; to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

S. 27. A bill to authorize the refund of cer- 
tain amounts collected from physicians for 
the privilege of prescribing the waters from 
the Hot Springs National Park; 

S. 28. A bill for the relief of James F. 
Dubberly; 

S. 29. A bill for the relief of R. K. Gar- 
field; 

S. 90. A bill for the relief of W. H. Dun- 
blazier; 

S. 31. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and ren- 
der judgment upon the claim of Herbert M. 
Gregory; 

S. 32. A bill for the relief of Emma Fein; 

S. 33. A bill for the relief of Nannie Kyle; 

S. 34. A bill for the relief of Samuel H. 
McAlexander; 

8.35. A bill providing for reimbursement 
of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. 
for expenditures in revetment work on the 
Arkansas River during the flood of 1927; 

S. 36. A bill for the relief of Lark Simms, 
Elliott Burnett, and G. W. Simms; 

S. 37. A bill for the relief of Abner E. 
McGuire; 

S. 38. A bill for the relief of Jack Cheste 
nutt; 

S. 39. A bill for the relief of Mrs. W. Spear 
Harris; 
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S. 40. A bill for the relief of Jeptha John 
Arbaugh; 

S. 41. 9 bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Arkansas to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of Bennie Cochran; 

S. 42. A bill for the relief of Leo Janes; 

S. 43. A bill for the relief of Guss Berry and 
Ernest Dewberry; 

S. 44. A bill for the relief of Warren J. Fox; 

S. 45. A bill for the relief of A. K. Shaw; 

S. 46. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the East- 
ern District of Arkansas to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of J. J. 
Hudson; 

S. 47. A bill for the relief of Malcolm S. 
Brown; 

S. 48. A bill for the relief of Sadie McElroy; 

S. 49. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Emmett 
Turner; 

S. 50. A bill for the relief of Frank R. Gar- 
ner, formerly second lieutenant, United 
States Army; 

S. 51. A bill for the relief of Sue F. Melton; 
and 

S. 52. A bill for the relief of Jordan Rob- 
erts; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 53. A bill to amend the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 to provide additional safety for 
passengers in aircraft; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

S. 54. A bill for the relief of William Edward 
Boileau; 

S. 55. A bill granting a pension to Bill 
McCarty; 

S. 56. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act with respect to grants to States for old- 
age-assistance; 

S. 57. A bill to liberalize effective date of 
claim for reimbursement for burial and 
funeral expenses contained in Veterans Reg- 
ulations; and 

S. 58. A bill for the relief of Eula S. Damm; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 59. A bill for the relief of Charles Boothe 


Amis; 

S. 60. A bill for the relief of Benjamin H. 
Southern; as see 

S. 61. A bill making eligible for retirement 
under the same conditions as now provided 
for officers of the Regular Army Capt. Oliver 
A. Barber, an officer of the United States Army 
during the World War, who incurred physical 
disability in line of duty; and 

S. 62. A bill for the relief of Henry Brown; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 63. A bill authorizing the appointment 
of Carl Ferdinan Janson as a boatswain in 
the United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

S. 64. A bill granting a pension to Eliza 
Wheeler; 

S. 65. A bill granting a pension to J. H. 
McGhehey; 

S. 66. A bill granting a pension to Edward 
H. Wolff; 

S. 67. A bill granting a pension to Roy A. 
Ault; 

S. 68. A bill granting a pension to Lillie R. 
Willmore; 

S. 69. A bill granting a pension to Ernest 
J. Hollis; 

S. 70. A bill granting a pension to Norfleet 
Hughes; 

S. 71. A bill granting a pension to Robert 
Johnson; 

S. 72. A bill granting a pension to Ernest 
McCord; 

S. 73. A bill granting a pension to Anna J. 
Darby; 

S. 74. A bill granting a pension to Theta 
B. Spring; 

S. 75. A bill granting a pension to Jennie 


Ralley; 


S. 77. A bill granting a pension to Florence 
Cooper; 

S. 78. A bill granting a pension to Rebecca 
E. Skaggs; and 
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S. 79. A bill granting a pension to E. 
Corinne Miller; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

S. 80. A bill to amend the act of June 15, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1516), authorizing the exten- 
sion of the boundaries of the Hot Springs 
National Park, in the State of Arkansas, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 81. A bill to aid in the rehabilitation of 
tenant farmers and sharecroppers, to provide 
credit facilities for the acquisition of farms 
and farm homes, to provide loans to farmers 
for crop production and harvesting, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

S. 82. A bill to authorize the use of Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority funds for the re- 
construction and relocation of certain high- 
way bridges; and 

S. 83. A bill to provide that the Comptroller 
General of the United States shall prescribe 
a system of accounts for the Farm Security 
Administration and shall audit such ac- 
counts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

S. 84. A bill requiring that persons holding 


certain positions under the United States be - 


citizens of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 

S. 85. A bill for the relief of Claudia F. 
Banks and Edna B. Towner; 

S. 86. A bill for the relief of Worth Gal- 
laher; 

S. 87. A bill for the relief of Joe D. Dailey; 

S. 88. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Memphis, Tenn.; 

S. 89. A bill for the relief of Drs. W. S. 
Davis, P. A. Palmer, H. S. Oakes, and J. M. 
Ousley; 

S. 90. A bill for the relief of Fred C. 
Lindsay; 

S. 91. A bill for the relief of the Renta-A- 
Car Co.; 

S. 92. A bill for the relief of John B. Dow; 

S 93. A bill for the relief of N. F. Clower 
and Elijah Williams; 

S. 94. A bill for the relief of the Dixie 
Margarine Co., a Tennessee corporation, of 
Memphis, Tenn.; 

S. 95. A bill for the relief of Perkins Gins, 
formerly Perkins Oil Co., of Memphis, Tenn.; 

S. 96. A bill for the relief of Inez Smith; 

S. 97. A bill for the relief of Joy Mont- 
gomery, 

S. 98. A bill for the relief of Davis-Mize 
& Co., Inc.; and 

S. 99. A bill to amend the act entitled “An 
act for the relief of Dr. R. N. Harwood,” ap- 
proved June 10, 1935; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. LEE (for himself, Mr. BANK- 
HEAD, and Mr. ELLENDER) : 

S. 100. A bill to promote farm ownership by 
amending the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act to provide for Government-insured 
loans to farmers; to encourage sale of farms 
held by absentee owners to farm tenants; 
and to enable tenant farmers to become own- 
ers of farm homes through long-term low- 
interest-rate loans on farms, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 101. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Howard Burkette; 

S. 102. A bill for the relief of Blanche H. 
Karsch, administratrix of the estate of Kate 
E. Hamilton; and 

S. 103. A bill for the relief of Caffey Rob- 
ertson-Smith, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 104. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, 
as amended, to the Cumberland River and its 
basin; 

S. 105. A bill to authorize the submission to 
the Congress of a comprehensive plan to 
provide local flood protection for the city of 
Nashville, Tenn.; and 
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S. 108. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the highway department of Davidson 
County, of the State of Tennessee, to con- 
struct a bridge across Cumberland River at a 
point approximately 134 miles below Clees 
Ferry, connecting a belt-line highway in 
Davidson County, State of Tennessee, known 
as the Old Hickory Boulevard; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

S 107. A bill authorizing negotiations and 
providing for the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of an interoceanic canal over 
Nicaraguan territory, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

S. 108. A bill to amend section 1 (b) of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

S. 109. A bill to establish a new judicial 
circuit of the United States, with a circuit 
court of appeals, hereafter to be called the 
eleventh circuit; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 110. A bill authorizing the erection of a 
memorial statute of Andrew Jackson; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

S. 111. A bill authorizing the appointment 
and retirement of Mark Conley as a captain, 
United States Army; and 

S. 112. A bill authorizing the appointment 
of Alexander McNair Willing as captain in 
the Regular Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

S. 113. A bill granting a pension to Lettie 
N. Cooper; : 

S. 114 A bill granting a pension to Rufus 
Harvey Grant; 

S. 115. A bill granting a pension to Steven 
E. McLaughlin; 

S. 116. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Claude Hathorn; and 

S. 117. A bill granting a pension to Chan- 
ley Freeman; to the Committee on Pensions, 

S. 118. A bill to provide for the formula- 
tion of a plan for the construction of cer- 
tain through highways in the United States; 

S. 119. A bill to amend section 194 of an 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the penal laws of the United States,” 
approved March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. L. 1088); 

S. 120. A bill to prohibit the use of the 
mails for the solicitation of the procurement 
of divorces in foreign countries; 

S. 121. A bill amending acts extending the 
franking privilege to widows of ex-Presidents 
of the United States; and 

S. 122. A bill to amend section 226 of the 
act of March 4, 1909; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

S. 123. A bill to accept the cession by the 
States of North Carolina and Tennessee of 
exclusive jurisdiction over the lands em- 
braced within the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. 

By Mr. McKELLAR (for himself and 
Mr. STEWART) : 

S. 124. A bill to authorize the use of Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority funds for alteration, 
reconstruction, or relocation of certain high- 
way and railroad bridges; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. McKELLAR (for himself, Mr, 
STEWART, Mr. GEORGE, and Mr. Rus- 
SELL): 

S. 125. A bill to provide for flood-protection 
works at Chattanooga, Tenn., and Rossville, 
Ga.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

S. 126. A bill for the relief of Vincent and 
Glayds Gowen; 

S. 127, A bill for the relief of Joseph Petrin, 
Joseph A. Petrin, Rudolph Petrin, Angus 
LeBlanc, William J. Demelle, Samuel Fish- 
man, and Hector LaPointe; and 

S. 128. A bill for the relief of Joseph L. 
Mealy; to the Committee on Claims, 

S. 129. A bill for the conservation of lob- 
sters, to regulate interstate transportation 
of lobsters, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 
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S. 130. A bill granting a pension to Charles 
Knowlton; and 

S. 131. A bill granting a pension to Casper 
D. Boynton; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 182. A bill for the relief of Karel Lederer; 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

S. 133. A bill for the erection of a memorial 
to the memory of Maj. Gen. Henry Knox at 
Thomaston, Maine; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

S. 134. A bill for the relief of Clarence Leroy 
Witham; 

S. 135. A bill for the relief of Alfred P. 
Paquin; and 

S. 136. A bill for the relief of Wilfred Ther- 
rien; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 137. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
A. Hayes; 

S. 138. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
Jane Blackman; 

S. 139. A bill granting a pension to Essie 
M. Cotton; 

S. 140. A bill granting a pension to Maude 
K. Marsh; 

S. 141. A bill granting a pension to Addie 
A. Hasselbrock; 

S. 142. A bill granting a pension to John 
Dudley; 

S. 143. A bill granting a pension to Fred 
E. Bradbury; 

S. 144. A bill granting a pension to Mar- 
garet A. Silva; 

S. 145. A bill for the relief of John E. 
Folsom; and 

S. 146. A bill granting pensions of male 
nurses who served under contract between 
April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901;. to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 147. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to standardize the amount to be con- 
tributed by the United States for old-age 
assistance; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. HOLMAN: 

S. 148. A bill for the relief of Herbert G. 
Fearey; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 149. A bill authorizing the establishment 
of a Coast Guard air station at or in the 
vicinity of Astoria, Oreg.; and 

S. 150. A bill to establish a fish hatchery; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 151. A bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act with respect to the method of 
its administration; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

S. 152. A bill to provide for punishment 
of persons who escape or attempt to escape 
from the custody of officers or employees of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service; 
to the Committtee on Immigration. 

S. 153. A bill relating to the payment of 
certain benefits under the Social Security 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 154. A bill for the relief of Edward Car- 
pentier Mears; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 155. A bill to authorize the enlargement 
of the Timberline Lodge, located within the 
Mount Hood National Forest, Oreg., and to 
provide additional water and sanitary facili- 
ties; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. HOLMAN (for himself and Mr. 
WALLGREN) : 

S. 156. A bill to restrict the exportation 
of certain Douglas fir peeler logs, and Port 
Orford cedar logs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 157. A bill to prohibit the 
tion in interstate commerce of advertise- 
ments of alcoholic beverages, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 

Commerce. 


By Mr. BANKHEAD: 
S. 158. A bill to amend the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act; and 
S. 159. A bill relating to claims for refund 
of processing and related taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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By Mr. SCHWARTZ: 

S. 160. A bill providing that excess-land 
provisions of the Federal reclamation laws 
and limitations on farm-unit area and water 
delivery in section 4 (c) (5) of the act of 
October 14, 1940, amending the act of August 
11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1418), shall not apply to 
lands having irrigation water supply from 
sources other than a Federal reclamation 
project and receiving supplemental water 
supply from such a project or a project under 
said act of October 14, 1940; to the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 161. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to provide for a larger Federal payment 
to the States for old-age assistance; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S. 162. A bill to strengthen the national 
defense by creating the grade of chief war- 
rant officer in the Army, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 163. A bill making provision for pay- 
ment of employees of the United States 
Government, its Territories, or possessions 
or the District of Columbia for military 
leave when ordered to active duty with the 
military or naval forces of the United States; 

S. 164. A bill to further amend the thir- 
teenth paragraph of section 127a of the Na- 
tional Defense Act, as amended by the act 
of June 8, 1926, so as to decrease the restric- 
tion on the number of enlisted men of the 
Regular Army who may be detailed as stu- 
dents at educational institutions and other 


S. 165. A bill to provide for continuing in 
the service of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard of the United States be- 
yond the term of their enlistment those 
suffering from service-connected disease or 
injury and in need of medical care or hos- 
pitalization until recovery through such 
medical care and hospitalization; 

S. 166. A bill to provide a right-of-way 
across Camp Wallace Military Reservation, 
Philippine Islands; and 

S. 167. A bill to provide a right-of-way 
across Camp Wallace Military Reservation, 
Philippine Islands; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

S. 168. A bill for the relief of Hjalmar M. 
Seby; and 

S. 169. A bill to provide for an appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States from 
the decision of the Court of Claims in a 
suit instituted by George A. Carden and 
Anderson T. Herd; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. 170. A bill to divorce the business of pro- 
ducing, refining, and transporting of petro- 
leum products from that of marketing petro- 
leum products; 

S. 171. A bill to prohibit producers, re- 
finers, and marketers of petroleum products 
from operating tankers and barges; and 

S. 172. A bill to prohibit interstate com- 
mon-carrier pipe lines from transporting 
commodities in which such carriers have any 
interest; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 178. A bill to amend section 61 ‘of the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended, for the purpose of extending to 
Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Canal 
Zone the permission to organize military 
units not a part of the National Guard which 
was granted to the States by the amendment 
made to such section by the act of October 
21, 1940; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 
Png 174. A bill for the relief of Lyle L. Bress- 


8.128. A bill for the relief of William T. J. 
Ryan; and 

S. 176. A bill for the relief of Samuel M. 
Lipton; to the Committee on Claims, 
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8.177. A bill for the relief of Frank Ernzen 
and Mary Ernzen; to the Committee on Im- 
migration. 

S. 178. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue oil and gas leases on 
certain lands; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself and 
Mr. HAYDEN) : 

S. 179. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of certain moneys received by the United 
States in connection with proceedings against 
the Standard Ol Co. of California and others, 
pursuant to the joint resolution of February 
21, 1924 (43 Stat. 15); to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 180. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Baltimore; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 181. A bill to provide the use of net 
weights in interstate and foreign commerce 
transactions in cotton, to provide for the 
standardization of bale covering for cotton, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 182. A bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act authorizing the Director of the Census 
to collect and publish statistics of cotton- 
seed and cottonseed products, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 7, 1916; to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. NEELY: 

S. 183. A bill to prohibit and to prevent 
the trade practices known as compulsory 
block booking and blind selling in the leas- 
ing of motion-picture films in interstate and 
foreign commerce; to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. 

S. 184. A bill authorizing the city of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., to purchase and construct, main- 
tain, and operate bridges across the Ohio 
River located wholly or partly within said 
city; to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 185. A bill to prohibit producers and 
distributors of motion-picture films engaged 
in interstate commerce from owning, con- 
trolling, managing, operating, or having any 
interest in motion-picture theaters in the 
United States; and 

S. 186. A bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the appointment of an 
additional district judge for the northern 
and southern districts of West Virginia,” ap- 
proved June 22, 1936, as amended by elim- 
inating the provision that the judge of the 
district court of the northern and southern 
districts of West Virginia shall succeed to the 
Office of district judge of the northern dis- 
trict of West Virginia upon a vacancy in the 
latter office; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MALONEY (for Mr. BAILEY): 

S. 187. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment, administration, and maintenance of 
a Coast Guard Auxiliary and a Coast Guard 
Reserve; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

8.188. A bill to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to more adequately provide for 
the rehabilitation of certain regions of the 
United States; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and 

S. 189. A bill or the relief of William 
Boyer; 

S. 190. A bill for the relief of Stephen O. 
Maillet; 

S. 191. A bill for the relief of Mathilda 
Olson; and 

S. 192. A bill for the relief of the Johnson 
Flying Service, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


S. 193. A bill to promote the general wel- 
fare by enabling the several States to make 
more adequate provision for compensation 
for the disability or death of workers from 
silicosis or other dust diseases by providing 
for cooperation with the several States, and 
for other purposes; and 
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S. 194. A bill to authorize research by the 
Public Health Service relating to the cause, 
diagnosis, and treatment for dental diseases; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

S. 195. A bill to impose additional duties 
upon the United States Public Health Service 
in connection with the investigation, treat- 
ment, and control of tuberculosis; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 196. A bill to amend section 92 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, to divide the 
judicial district of Montana into six divi- 
sions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 197. A bill to amend the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940; and 

S. 198. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
War to exchange certain land located within 
the Fort Missoula Military Reservation, Mon- 
tana, for certain land owned by the Missoula 
Chamber of Commerce, of Missoula, Mont.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: 

S. J. Res. 1. Joint Resolution directing the 
Comptroller General to readjust the account 
between the United States and the State of 
Vermont; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S.J. Res. 2. Joint resolution to amend the 
act of July 3, 1926, entitled “An act con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render 
judgment in claims which the Crow Tribe 
of Indians may have against the United 
States, and for other purposes” (44 Stat. L. 
807); to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

S. J. Res. 3. Joint resolution to define the 
principle of international reciprocity in the 
protection of American patents, trade-marks, 
secret formulas, and processes, and copy- 
rights by providing a method for assuring 
the payments of amounts due to persons in 
the United States from users thereof in 
countries restricting international payments 
from their territories; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. J. Res. 4. Joint resolution to provide for 
the disposition of commodities securing 
loans made by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency; and 

S. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution to reinter the 
bodies of Mary McDonough Johnson 
Daugherty and Sarah Phillips McCardle 
Whitesides near the body of former Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. J. Res. 6. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to taxes on certain 
incomes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

S. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution affirming and 
approving nonrecognition of the transfer 
of any geographic region in this hemisphere 
from one non-American power to another 
non-American power, and providing for con- 
sultation with other American republics in 
the event that such transfer should appear 
ukay; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

ns. 


By Mr. GILLETTE (for himself, Mr. 
Burow, Mr. CAPPER, Mr. NYE, Mr. 
RADCLIFFE, and Mr. TYDINGS) : 

S. J. Res. 8. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States granting equal rights to men 
and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. r 


COMMITTEE ON CIVIL AVIATION AND AERO- 
NAUTICS—AMENDMENT OF RULE 
Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 7), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is hereby amended by 
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inserting after the seventeenth line of para- 
graph 1 the following: 

“Committee on Civil Aviation and Aero- 
nautics, to consist of 13 Senators.” 


INVESTIGATION OF PROPAGANDA TENDING TO 
INVOLVE THE UNITED STATES IN WAR 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I send for- 
ward a resolution providing for the in- 
vestigation of propaganda activities in 
the United States and ask that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. I may say, Mr. President, that 
this is essentially the same resolution 
which was unanimously reported in the 
second session of the last Congress, but 
killed in the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. I am now submitting it again 
and ask for its re-reference to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The resolution (S. Res. 8) was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That a special committee of seven 
Senators, to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, is authorized and directed to 
make a full and complete study and investi- 
gation of the activities of any person, firm, 
committee, or corporation acting for or on 
behalf or in the interest of any foreign nation, 
by way of propaganda or otherwise, having 
as their ultimate goal or tending to cause, 
directly or indirectly, the influencing of the 
neutral position of the United States in the 
conflicts now being waged abroad. The com- 
mittee shall specifically have authority to in- 
vestigate the composition and activities of 
all committees, corporations, or individuals 
engaged in propaganda for the purpose of 
either changing or maintaining the neutral 
position of the United States as defined by 
law in such conflicts, as well as the con- 
tributions received and expenditures made 
by such committees, corporations, or indi- 
viduals, The committee shall report to the 
Senate the results of its study and investi- 
gations, together with its recommendations, 
if any, for necessary legislation. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold hearings, 
to sit and act at such times and places dur- 
ing the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Seventy-seventh and succeed- 
ing Congresses, to employ and to call upon 
executive departments for clerical and other 
assistance, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents; to make such investi- 
gations, to administer such oaths, to take 
such testimony, and to incur such expendi- 
tures as it deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographic services to report such hearings 
shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hun- 
dred words. The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $50,000, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 


Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, reported a reso- 
lution (S. Res, 9), which was referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 


Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized, during the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, to send for persons, books, and papers, 
to administer oaths and to employ a stenog- 
rapher at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 
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hundred words, to report such hearings as 
may be had on any subject before said com- 
mittee, the expense thereof to be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate; and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
may sit during any session or recess of the 
Senate. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE TELEGRAPH INDUS- 
TRY—LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, reported a reso- 
lution (S. Res. 10), which was referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, authorized by Senate Resolution 
95 of the first session of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress and Senate Resolution 268 of the 
third session of the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
to investigate the telegraph industry, is here- 
by authorized to expend from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of the above-mentioned resolutions, 
$5,000 in addition to the amount heretofore 
authorized for said purposes. 


INVESTIGATION OF DELAYS OR INTERFERENCES 
WITH THE NATIONAL DEFENSE—LIMIT OF 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. TRUMAN, from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, reported a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 11), which was referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce authorized by Senate Resolution 
309 of the third session of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, to investigate conditions of inter- 
state and foreign commerce which may or do 
delay, interfere with, or obstruct the national 
defense, is hereby authorized to expend from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, the sum 
of $100,000 in furtherance of the purposes of 
the above-mentioned resolution, 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
PATENTS 


Mr. BONE submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 12), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Patents 
is hereby authorized to employ for the dura- 
tion of the Seventy-seventh Congress an as- 
sistant clerk, to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate at the rate of $2,400 per 
annum, 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
ENROLLED BILLS 


Mrs. CARAWAY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 13), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills hereby is authorized to employ during 
the present session an assistant clerk, to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
at the rate of $1,800 per annum. 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 14), which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor hereby is authorized to em- 
ploy beginning January 3, 1941, for the dura- 
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tion of the Seventy-seventh Congress an as- 
sistant clerk, to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate at the rate of $2,880 per 
annum. 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
IMMIGRATION 


Mr. RUSSELL submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 15), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That resolution No. 57, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, agreed to February 10, 1937, 
and continued by subsequent resolutions 
through the Seventy-fifth Congress, authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Immigration to em- 
ploy an assistant clerk to be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate at the rate of 
$2,400 per annum hereby is continued in 
full force and effect until the end of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRA- 
TION 


Mr. RUSSELL submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 16), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Immigra- 
tion, or any subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized, during the Seventy-seventh Congress, to 
send for persons, books, and papers, to ad- 
minister oaths, and to employ a stenographer 
at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred 
words, to report such hearings as may be had 
on any subject before said committee, the 
expense thereof to be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate; and that the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may 
sit during any session or recess of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY 


Mr. WAGNER submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 17), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, or any s**bcommittee thereof, 
hereby is authorized to sit during the ses- 
sions, recesses, and adjourned periods of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress at such times and 
places as it may deem advisable, to make in- 
vestigations into all matters within its juris- 
diction, and to compile and prepare statistics 
and documents relating thereto as directed 
from time to time by the Senate and as may 
be necessary, and to report in due course to 
the Senate the result thereof; to send for 
persons, books, and papers; to administer 
oaths, and to employ such expert steno- 
graphic, clerical, and other assistance as may 
be necessary; and all the expenses incurred 
in pursuance hereof shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate; and the 
Committee is authorized to order such print- 
ing and binding as may be necessary for its 
use. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON POST 
OFFICES AND POST ROADS 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 18), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized, during 
the Seventy-seventh Congress, to send for 
persons, books, and papers; to administer 
oaths; and to employ a stenographer at a 
cost of not exceeding 25 cents per hundred 


words to report such hearings as may be had 
in connection with any subject which may 
be before said committee, the there- 
of to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate; and that the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, may sit during any 
session or recess of the Senate. 


INVESTIGATION WITH RESPECT TO ELECTION 
POLLS 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 19), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections: 


Resolved, That a special committee of three 
Senators, to be appointed by the President of 
the Senate, is authorized and directed to 
make a full and complete study and investi- 
gation with respect to polls, straw ballots, and 
published reports which (1) have purported 
to indicate how persons would vote or ex- 
pected to vote or were likely to vote in pri- 
mary elections or other elections in which 
Presidential electors or Members of the Senate 
or Members of the House of Representatives 
were to be elected or in which candidates for 
any of such offices were to be nominated, or 
(2) have purported to measure or indicate 
the state of public opinion about matters of 
national importance. The committee shall 
report to the Senate as soon as practicable 
the results of its investigation, together with 
its recommendations for any necessary legis- 
lation. 

For the purposes of this resolution the com- 
mittee, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized to hold such hearings, 
to sit and act at such times and places during 
the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods 
of the Senate in the Seventy-seventh and 
succeeding Con; to employ such ex- 
perts, and such clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such dence, 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expenses of 
the committee, which shall not exceed $10,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man, 


INVESTIGATION OF MONOPOLIES IN RADIO 
BROADCASTING, EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


Mr. TOBEY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 20), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and directed 
to make a full and complete investigation 
with respect to (1) the existence, extent, 
formation, legality, and effect upon the pub- 
lic or any individual or group, of any monop- 
oly in radio broadcasting or any phase thereof 
or in the production, sale, or distribution of 
radio receiving or broadcasting apparatus; 
(2) the administration by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission of those provisions 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, which relate in any manner to 
radio communications; (3) the manner of 
exercise by licensees of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission of the privileges 
conferred upon them by their licenses from 
the Federal Communications Commission; 
(4) the effect upon the public interest of 
any contract pertaining to radio to which 
any such licensee or any broadcasting net- 
work is a party; and (5) any attempts made 
by any such licenree, broadcasting network, 
or any person, company, or corporation en- 
gaged in any business relating to radio, or 
by any attorney, agent, or representative of 
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any such licensee, network, person, company, 
or corporation, to unduly influence any pub- 
lic official in the exercise of his duties with 
to any matter pertaining to radio. 
the committee shall report to the Senate, at 
the earliest practicable date, the results of 
its investigation, together with its recom- 
mendations, if any, for necessary legislation. 
For the of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-seventh and 
succeeding Congresses, to employ such cler- 
ical and other assistants, to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents, to 
administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, and to make such expenditures as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. 
The expenses of the committee, which shall 
not exceed $25,000, shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman. 


POLLS OF PUBLIC OPINION BEARING ON ELEC- 
TIONS 


Mr. HOLMAN submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 2), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That a special joint 
committee of five Senators to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate and five 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives is authorized and directed 
to investigate the conducting of polls pur- 
porting to measure public opinion with re- 
spect to questions or issues which have or 
may have a bearing upon any election held 
to fill any office under the Government of 
the United States, with special reference to 
the manner of framing questions contained 
in ballots or inquiries, the methods of se- 
lecting persons to whom ballots or inquiries 
are sent, and the reasons for conducting 
such polls. The special joint committee 
shall select a chairman from amongst its 
numbers and shall report to the Congress, 
as soon as practicable, the results of its 
study together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress until its report is made, at such 
times and places in the United States, 
whether or not the Senate or House is sit- 
ting, has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold 
such hearings, to require the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to take such 
testimony, and to have such printing and 
binding done as it deems necessary. Sub- 
penas may be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of the committee or any mem- 
ber thereof designated by him and shall be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WAGNER ON SOCIAL 
GAINS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Wacner asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by him on December 23, 1940, on 
the subject Social Gains and National De- 
fense, which appears in the Appendix.] 


HARVARD’S KU KLUX—ARTICLE BY FRANK C. 
WALDROP 


[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Prank C. Waldrop, entitled “Harvard’s Ku 
Klux,” which appears in the Appendix.] 
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ARTICLE BY FRANK C. WALDROP RELATIVE TO 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


[Mr. Reynotps asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Frank C. Waldrop, published in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Times-Herald of December 30, 
1940, entitled “Is William Allen White a 
Traitor,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I in- 
quire whether any nominations have 
been sent to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sun- 
dry nominations have been sent in. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I ask, as in execu- 
tive session, that they be referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, as in 
executive session, laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
introduction of bills and resolutions has 
been concluded, I wish simply to say that 
the President’s message on the Budget 
will not be sent in until Wednesday; and, 
there being nothing before the Senate in 
the meantime, I move that the Senate 
adjourn until 12 o’clock noon on Wednes- 
day next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
Wednesday, January 8, 1941, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 6, 1941 


GovERNOR OF PUERTO RICO 
Guy J. Swope, of Pennsylvania, to be Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, vice William D. Leahy, 
resigned. 
GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Charles Harwood, of New York, to be Gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands, vice Lawrence 
W. Cramer, resigned. 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
James G. Carter, of Georgia, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 4, and a secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America. 
COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS 
Frank H. Duffy, Jr., of Rutland, Vt., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 2, with headquarters at St. 
Albans, Vt., to fill an existing vacancy. 


CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 


Col. John R. D. Matheson, United States 
Army, retired, for appointment as a member 
of the California Debris Commission, pro- 
vided for by the act of Congress approved 
March 1, 1893, entitled “An act to create the 
California Debris Commission and regulate 
hydraulic mining in the State of California,” 
vice Maj. Henry C. Wolfe, Corps of Engineers, 
relieved. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Dr. Leonard George Rowntree, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be Chief of the Medical Division of 
Selective Service. (Compensation, $6,000 per 
annum.) 


J. Van B. Metts to be State director of 
Selective Service for the State of North Caro- 
lina. (Compensation, $6,500 per annum.) 


Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 


Lt. (Jr. Gr.) John H. Wagline to be a lieu- 
tenant in the Coast Guard of the United 
States, to rank as such from May 25, 1940. 

The following-named officers in the Coast 
Guard of the United States, to rank as such 
from January 1, 1941: 

Carpenter James E. Rivard to be a chief 
carpenter. 

Pay Clerk Wilfred C. Brocklehurst to be a 
chief pay clerk. 

Machinist Harold H. Wheeler to be a chief 
machinist. 

Pay Clerk Philip A. Krugler to be a chief 
Pay clerk. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANT, MEDICAL CORPS, WITH 
RANK FROM DATE OF APPOINTMENT 


First Lt. Robert Charles Hunter, Medical 
Corps Reserve. 


APPOINTMENT, By TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 


TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Lt. Col. Floyd C. Harding, Infantry, with 
rank from August 18, 1940. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
MARINE CORPS 


The following-named marine gunners to 
be chief marine gunners in the Marine 
Corps, to rank with but after second lieu- 
tenant, from the dates indicated: 

Olin L. Beall, from the 20th day of August 
1940. . 

Henry P. Crowe, from the ist day of Sep- 
tember 1940. 

Jack A. Church, from the 10th day of 
November 1940. 

The following-named pay clerks to be 
chief pay clerks in the Marine Corps, to rank 
with but after second lieutenants, from the 
3d day of November 1940: 

Julian B. Bird 

Lee B. Andrus 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, JANUARY 6, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens 
and Thy majesty and power reach unto 
the ends of the earth. We pray Thee 
that somewhere we may see peace dawn- 
ing beneath our fancied hopes and fears. 
Oh, let the Macedonian cry of brother- 
hood be heard in the dark places of this 
sad world and make us men of equal 
temper, of responsive consciences, of 
sturdy wills, and of courage that even 
dares to die for duty. In doubt, cloud, 
and storm let Thy right hand be 
strengthened and lifted up until the pre- 
cepts of the Master rest in a golden 
cloud upon the hilltops of earth. Blessed 
Lord, for those who are being robbed 
under skies without blue or stars, let the 
rich, the talented, and the strong be 
joined, renewed in all those deep emo- 
tions which are the creative urge of true 
patriotism. We pray that its message 
may move us over the uncharted seas 
before us. O Thou who art both loving 
and righteous, both holy and just, re- 
strain us from all discord and prejudice 
that we may pass through these days 
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with vision and with consecration to 
serve. Almighty God, hear our prayer 
beating up through this weary, troubled 
world to that throne that forever rests 
in the white light of the Father’s love 
and mercy. In our dear Redeemer's 
name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, January 3, 1941, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had agreed without 
amendment to a concurrent resolution 
of the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 1. Concurrent resolution 
providing for a joint session of Congress 
for the purpose of receiving the Presi- 
dent's message. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had ordered that Mr. CONNALLY 
and Mr. Austin be appointed tellers on 
the part of the Senate, in accordance 
with Senate Concurrent Resolution 1, 
agreed to January 6, 1941, for the purpose 
of counting the electoral votes for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United 
States. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

Senate Resolution 6 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives be notified of the election of Hon Par 
HARRISON, a Senator from the State of Mis- 
sissippi, as President of the Senate pro tem- 
pore. 


APPOINTMENT OF TELLERS TO COUNT 
ELECTORAL VOTE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
No. 1, the Chair appoints as tellers to 
count the electoral vote the following 
members on the part of the House: Mr. 
RaMsPecK and Mr. TINKHAM. 


SWEARING IN OF REPRESENTATIVES-ELECT 
KEE OF WEST VIRGINIA AND COLE OF 
MARYLAND 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 

inform the House that pursuant to the 
authority conferred upon him by House 
Resolution 11, he did, on Friday, January 
3, 1941, administer the oath of office to 
the Honorable JohN Kee, at Washington, 
D. C. 
The Chair also desires to inform the 
House that pursuant to the authority 
conferred upon him by House Resolution 
14 he did on Saturday, January 4, 1941, 
administer the oath of office to the Hon- 
orable WILLIAM P. CoLeE, Jr., of Maryland, 
at Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
send two resolutions to the desk and ask 
unanimous consent for their present con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 27 

Whereas JOHN KEE, a Representative from 
the State of West Virginia, has been unable 
from sickness to appear in person to be sworn 
as a Member of this House, but has sworn to 
and subscribed the oath of office before the 


Speaker, authorized by resoiution of this 
House to administer the oath, and the said 
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oath of office has been presented in his behalf 
to the House, and there being no contest or 
question as to his election: Therefore 

Resolved, That the said oath be accepted 
and received by the House as the oath of 
office of the said JoHN KEE, as a Member of 
this House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 28 

Whereas Witu1am P. Coz, Jr, a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Maryland, has 
been unable from sickness to appear in per- 
son to be sworn as a Member of this House, 
but has sworn to and subscribed the oath 
of office before the Speaker, authorized by 
resolution of this House to administer the 
oath, and the said oath of office has been 
presented in his behalf to the House, and 
there being no contest or question as to his 
election: Therefore 

Resolved, That the said oath be accepted 
and received by the House as the oath of office 
of the said WILIA P. Cote, Jr., as a Member 
of this House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


SWEARING-IN OF MEMBERS-ELECT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair observes 
that several Members who were not sworn 
in on January 3 are present. He asks 
them to appear at the bar of the House 
and take the oath of office. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. LAMBERTSON, Mr. 
ENGEL, Mr. Casey of Massachusetts, Mr. 
KLEBERG, Mr. Somers of New York, Mr. 
West, Mr. O'NEAL, Mr. CARTWRIGHT, Mr. 
Lea, Mr. Collins, Mr. Barpen of North 
Carolina, and Mr. BELL appeared at the 
par of the House and took the oath of 
office. 


ELECTIONS TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer the following resolutions, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 29 

Resolved, That the following Members be, 
and they are hereby, elected to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to wit: ALLEN T. Treapway, of 
Massachusetts; FRANK CROWTHER, of New 
York; HAROLD KNUTSON, of Minnesota; DANIEL 
A. REED, of New York; Ror O. Wooprurr, of 
Michigan; THOMAS A. JENKINS, of Ohio; 
Donato H. McLean, of New Jersey; BERTRAND 
W. GEARHART, of California; Frank CARLSON, 
of Kansas; and BENJAMIN JARRETT, of Penn- 
sylvania. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 30 


Resolved, That the following Members be, 
and they are hereby, elected to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to wit: MELVIN J. Maas, of 
Minnesota; James W. Mort, of Oregon; 
W. STERLING Coxe, of New York; GEORGE J. 
Bares, of Massachusetts; WILLIAM E. HESS, 
of Ohio; ARTHUR B. Jenxs, of New Hamp- 
shire; JOHN Z. ANDERSON, of California; and 
Samut. W. Kine, of Hawaii. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 31 

Resolved, That the following Members be, 
and they are hereby, elected to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, to wit: WALTER G. ANDREWS, 
of New York; Dewey Snort, of Missouri; 
Leste C. ARENDS, of Illinois; CHARLES R. 
Ctason, of Massachusetts; ALBERT G. RUTHER- 
FORD, of Pennsylvania; J. PARNELL THOMAS, 
of New Jersey; Paut W. SuHarer, of Michi- 
gan; THomas E. Martin, of Iowa; CHARLES 
H. Exston, of Ohio; FOREST A. Harness, of 
Indiana; and SAMUEL W. KING, of Hawaii. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 32 

Resolved, That the following Members be, 
and they are hereby, elected to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to wit: 

James WOoLFENDEN, of Pennsylvania; Lro 
E. ALLEN, of Illinois; and Lewis D. THILL, 
of Wisconsin. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 33 

Whereas Compron I. Wurtz, a Repre- 
sentative-elect from Idaho, from the First 
District thereof, has been unable, from sick- 
ness, to appear in person to be sworn as a 


Member of the House, and there being no 
contest or question as to his election: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker or a deputy 
named by him be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to administer the oath of office to 
said Compton I. Wurre at Washington, 
D. C., and that the said cath be accepted 
and received by the House as the oath of 
office of the said Compron I. WHITE, 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


RECESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the House 
may recess subject to the call of the 
Chair at any time during the remainder 
of the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker— 
and I am not going to object—is it the 
purpose to take up any business when 
the President has concluded his address? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no busi- 
ness that I know of. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by including an address by Mr. 
Gerald L. Smith. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and insert an editorial from the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. CULKIN, 
Mr. Jones, and Mr. Van ZANDT were 
granted permission to extend their own 
remarks. 

Mr. BOLLES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks and include therein a letter from 
a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include therein a radio address. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a short edi- 
torial from the Binghamton Press, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include therein extracts from certain 
ceremonies pertaining to the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of Mishkan Israel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks and include therein 
an article which I wrote for a magazine. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
state that the House will in all proba- 
bility reassemble about 5 minutes before 
1 o' clock. 

The House will now stand in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 20 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 


COUNTING THE ELECTORAL VOTE 


At 12:54 o’clock p. m., the Doorkeeper, 
Mr. Joseph J. Sinnott, announced the 
Vice President of the United States and 
the Senate of the United States. 

The Senate entered the Hall, headed 
by the Vice President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Senate, 
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the Members and officers of the House | of the electoral vote for President and Vice 


rising to receive them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT took his seat 
as the presiding officer of the joint con- 
vention of the two Houses, the Speaker 
s the House occupying the chair on his 

ft. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Mr. Speaker 
and gentlemen of the Congress, the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, pur- 
suant to the requirements of the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, have 
met in joint session for the purpose of 
opening the certificates and ascertaining 
and counting the votes of the electors of 
the several States for President and 
Vice President. Under well-established 
precedents, unless a motion shall be 
made in any case, the reading of the 
formal portions of the certificates will be 
dispensed with. After ascertainment 
has been had that the certificates are 
authentic and correct in form, the tell- 
ers will count and make a list of the 
votes cast by the electors of the several 
States. 

The tellers, Mr. ConNnALLy and Mr. 
Austin, on the part of the Senate, and 
Mr. Ramspeck and Mr, TinkHam, on the 
part of the House, took their places at 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
hands to the tellers the certificates of 
the electors for President and Vice Pres- 
ident of the State of Alabama, and they 
will count and make a list of the votes 
cast by that State. 

Mr. CONNALLY (one of the tellers). 
Mr. President, the certificate of the elec- 
toral vote of the State of Alabama seems 
to be regular in form and authentic, and 
it appears therefrom that Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, of the State of New York, 
received 11 votes for President, and 
Henry Agard Wallace, of the State of 
Iowa, received 11 votes for Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no objection, the Chair will omit in the 
further procedure the formal statement 
just made, will open in alphabetical 
order, and pass to the tellers the certifi- 
cates showing the votes of the electors 
in each State, and the tellers will read, 
count, and announce the result in each 
State as was done with respect to the 
State of Alabama. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The tellers then proceeded to read, 
count, and announce, as was done in the 
case of Alabama, the electoral votes of 
the several States in an alphabetical 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Gentlemen 
of the Congress, the certificates of all the 
States have now been opened and read, 
and the tellers will make final ascertain- 
ment of the result and deliver the same 
to the Vice President. 

The tellers delivered to the Vice Presi- 
8 5 the following statement of the re- 

The undersigned, Tom CoNNALLY and Wan- 
REN R. AvusTINn, tellers on the part of the 
Senate, ROBERT RAMSPECK and GEORGE H. 
TINKHAM, tellers on the part of the House 
of Representatives, report the following as 
the result of the ascertainment and counting 


President of the United States for the term 
beginning on the 20th day of January 1941: 
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Tom CONNALLY, 
WARREN R. AUSTIN, 
Tellers on the part of the Senate. 
ROBERT RAMSPECK, 
GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM, 
Tellers on the part of the House 
of Representatives. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The state of 
the vote for President of the United 
States, as delivered to the President of 
the Senate, is as follows: 

The whole number of electors ap- 
pointed to vote for President of the 
United States is 531, of which a majority 
is 266. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, of the State of 
New York, has received for President of 
the United States 449 votes. 

Wendell L. Willkie, of the State of New 
York, has received 82 votes. 

The state of the vote for Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, as delivered to 
the President of the Senate, is as follows: 

The whole number of electors ap- 
pointed to vote for Vice President of the 
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United States is 531, of which a majority 
is 266. 

Henry A. Wallace, of the State of Iowa, 
has received for Vice President of the 
United States 449 votes. 

Charles L. McNary, of the State of 
Oregon, has received 82 votes. 

This announcement of the state of the 
vote by the President of the Senate shall 
be deemed a sufficient declaration of the 
persons elected President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, each for the 
term beginning on the 20th day of Jan- 
uary 1941, and shall be entered, together 
with a list of the votes, on the Journals 
= the Senate and House of Representa- 

ives. 

Gentlemen, the purpose for which the 
joint session of the two Houses of Con- 
gress has been called having been accom- 
plished, the Presiding Officer dissolves the 
joint session, and the Senate will return 
to its Chamber. 

The Senate will stand in recess until 5 
minutes of 2 o’clock, when we shall reas- 
semble in this Chamber, 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 28 minutes 
p. m.) the joint session of the two Houses 
of Congress was dissolved, and the Senate 
retired to its Chamber. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess until 1:55 o’clock p. m. today. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 30 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess until 
1 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired (at 1 o’clock 
and 55 minutes p. m.), the joint session 
of the two Houses was resumed. 

The SPEAKER. On behalf of the 
House, the Chair appoints the following 
committee to conduct the President of the 
United States to the Chamber: Messrs. 
McCormack, DOUGHTON, and Martin of 
Massachusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the part 
of the Senate, the Chair appoints as a 
like committee Senators BARKLEY, HARRI- 
SON, and AUSTIN. 

At 2 o’clock p. m. the Doorkeeper, Mr. 
J. J. Sinnott, announced the Cabinet of 
the President of the United States. 

The Members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered the 
Chamber and took the seats reserved for 
them in front of the Speaker’s rostrum. 

At 2 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m. the 
President of the United States, escorted 
by the committee of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, entered the Hall of the House 
and stood at the Clerk’s desk, amid 
applause. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress, I ad- 
dress you, the Members of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, at a moment unprece- 
dented in the history of the Union. I use 
the word “unprecedented,” because at no 
previous time has American security been 
as seriously threatened from without as it 
is today. 
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Since the permanent formation of our 
Government under the Constitution, in 
1789, most of the periods of crises in our 
history have related to our domestic 
affairs. Fortunately, only one of these— 
the 4-year War between the States—ever 
threatened our national unity. Today, 
thank God, 130,000,000 Americans, in 48 
States, have forgotten points of the com- 
pass in our national unity. 

It is true that prior to 1914 the United 
States often had been disturbed by 
events in other continents. We had 
even engaged in two wars with European 
nations and in a number of undeclared 
wars in the West Indies, in the Mediter- 
ranean, and in the Pacific for the main- 
tenance of American rights and for the 
principles of peaceful commerce. In no 
case, however, had a serious threat been 
raised against our national safety or our 
independence. 

What I seek to convey is the historic 
truth that the United States, as a nation, 
has at all times maintained opposition 
to any attempt to lock us in behind an 
ancient Chinese wall while the proces- 
sion of civilization went past. Today, 
thinking of our children and their chil- 
dren, we oppose enforced isolation for 
ourselves or for any part of the Americas. 

That determination of ours was proved, 
for example, during the quarter century 
of wars following the French Revolution. 

While the Napoleonic struggles did 
threaten interests of the United States 
because of the French foothold in the 
West Indies and in Louisiana, and while 
we engaged in the War of 1812 to vindi- 
cate our right to peaceful trade, it is, 
nevertheless, clear that neither France 
nor Great Britain nor any other nation 
was aiming at domination of the whole 
world. 

In like fashion, from 1815 to 1914—99 
years—no single war in Europe or in Asia 
constituted a real threat against our fu- 
ture or against the future of any other 
American nation. 

Except in the Maximilian interlude in 
Mexico, no foreign power sought to 
establish itself in this hemisphere, and 
the strength of the British Fleet in the 
Atlantic has been a friendly strength. 
It is still a friendly strength. 

Even when the World War broke out 
in 1914 it seemed to contain only small 
threat of danger to our own American 
future. But as time went on the Ameri- 
can people began to visualize what the 
downfall of democratic nations might 
mean to our own democracy. 

We need not overemphasize imperfec- 
tions in the peace of Versailles. We need 
not harp on failure of the democracies to 
deal with problems of world reconstruc- 
tion. We should remember that the peace 
of 1919 was far less unjust than the kind 
of “pacification” which began even be- 
fore Munich and-which is being carried 
on under the new order of tyranny that 
seeks to spread over every continent to- 
day. The American people have unal- 
terably set their faces against that 
tyranny. 

Every realist knows that the democratic 
way of life is at this mqment being di- 
rectly assailed in ev part of the 
world—assailed either by arms or by se- 
cret spreading of poisonous propaganda 
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by those who seek to destroy unity and 
promote discord in nations still at peace. 

During 16 months this assault has 
blotted out the whole pattern of demo- 
cratic life in an appalling number of in- 
dependent nations, great and small. The 
assailants are still on the march, threat- 
ening other nations, great and small. 

Therefore, as your President, perform- 
ing my constitutional duty to “give to the 
Congress information of the state of the 
Union,” I find it necessary to report that 
the future and the safety of our country 
and of our democracy are overwhelmingly 
involved in events far beyond our 
borders. 

Armed defense of democratic existence 
is now being gallantly waged in four 
continents. If that defense fails, all the 
population and all the resources of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australasia will 
be dominated by the conquerors. The 
total of those populations and their re- 
sources greatly exceeds the sum total of 
the population and resources of the whole 
of the Western Hemisphere—many times 
over. 

In times like these it is immature—and 
incidentally untrue—for anybody to brag 
that an unprepared America, single- 
handed, and with one hand tied behind 
its back, can hold off the whole world. 

No realistic American can expect from 
a dictator’s peace international generos- 
ity, or return of true independence, or 
world disarmament, or freedom of ex- 
pression, or freedom of religion—or even 
good business. 

Such a peace would bring no security 
for us or for our neighbors. “Those who 
would give up essential liberty to pur- 
chase a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.” 

As a Nation we may take pride in the 
fact that we are soft-hearted; but we 
cannot afford to be soft-headed. 

We must always be wary of those who, 
with sounding brass and a tinkling cym- 
bal, preach the “ism” of appeasement. 

We must especially beware of that 
small group of selfish men who would clip 
the wings of the American eagle in order 
to feather their own nests. 

I have recently pointed out how quickly 
the tempo of modern warfare could bring 
into our very midst the physical attack 
which we must expect if the dictator na- 
tions win this war. 

There is much loose talk of our immu- 
nity from immediate and direct invasion 
from across the seas. Obviously, as long 
as the British Navy retains its power, no 
such danger exists. Even if there were 
no British Navy, it is not probable that 
any enemy would be stupid enough to 
attack us by landing troops in the United 
States from across thousands of miles of 
ocean, until it had acquired strategic 
bases from which to operate. 

But we learn much from the lessons of 
the past years in Europe—particularly 
the lesson of Norway, whose essential 
seaports were captured by treachery and 
surprise built up over a series of years. 

The first phase of the invasion of this 
hemisphere would not be the landing of 
regular troops. The necessary strategic 
points would be occupied by secret 
agents and their dupes, and great num- 
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bers of them are already here, and in 
Latin America. 

As long as the aggressor nations main- 
tain the offensive, they, not we, will 
choose the time and the place and the 
method of their attack. 

That is why the future of all American 
republics is today in serious danger. 

That is why this annual message to the 
Congress is unique in our history. 

That is why every member of the exec- 
utive branch of the Government and ev- 
ery Member of the Congress face great 
responsibility—and great accountability. 

The need of the moment is that our ac- 
tions and our policy should be devoted 
primarily—almost exclusively—to meet- 
ing this foreign peril. For all our domes- 
tic problems are now a part of the great 
emergency. 

Just as our national policy in internal 
affairs has been based upon a decent re- 
spect for the rights and dignity of all our 
fellow-men within our gates, so our na- 
tional policy in foreign affairs has been 
based on a decent respect for the rights 
and dignity of all nations, large and 
small. And the justice of morality must 
and will win in the end. 

Our national policy is this: 

First, by an impressive expression of 
the public will and without regard to 
partisanship, we are committed to all- 
inclusive national defense. 

Second, by an impressive expression of 
the public will and without regard to 
partisanship, we are committed to full 
support of all those resolute peoples, 
everywhere, who are resisting aggression 
and are thereby keeping war away from 
our hemisphere. By this support, we ex- 
press our determination that the demo- 
cratic cause shall prevail, and we 
strengthen the defense and security of 
our own Nation. 

Third, ty an impressive expression of 
the public will and without regard to 
partisanship, we are committed to the 
proposition that principles of morality 
and considerations for our own security 
will never permit us to acquiesce in a 
peace dictated by aggressors and spon- 
sored by appeasers. We know that en- 
during peace cannot be bought at the 
cost of other people’s freedom. 

In the recent national election there 
was no substantial difference between 
the two great parties in respect to that 
national policy. No issue was fought 
out on this line before the American 
electorate. Today it is abundantly evi- 
dent that American citizens everywhere 
are demanding and supporting speedy 
and complete action in recognition of 
obvious danger. 

Therefore, the immediate need is a 
swift and driving increase in our arma- 
ment production. 

Leaders of industry and labor have 
Tesponded to our summons. Goals of 
speed have been set. In some cases 
these goals are being reached ahead of 
time; in some cases we are on sched- 
ule; in other cases there are slight but 
not serious delays; and in some cases— 
and I am sorry to say very important 
cases—we are all concerned by the slow- 
ness of the accomplishment of our plans. 
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The Army and Navy, however, have 
made substantial progress during the 
past year. Actual experience is improv- 
ing and speeding up our methods of pro- 
duction with every passing day. And 
todays’ best is not good enough for 
tomorrow. 

I am not satisfied with the progress 
thus far made. The men in charge of 
the program represent the best in train- 
ing, ability, and patriotism. They are 
not satisfied with the progress thus far 
made. None of us will be satisfied until 
the job is done. 

No matter whether the original goal 
was set too high or too low, our objective 
is quicker and better results. 

To give two illustrations: 

We are behind schedule in turning out 
finished airplanes; we are working day 
and night to solve the innumerable 
problems and to catch up. 

We are ahead of schedule in building 
warships; but we are working to get even 
further ahead of schecule. 

To change a whole nation from a basis 
of peacetime production of mplements of 
peace to a basis of wartime production of 
implements of war is no small task. And 
the greatest difficulty comes at the begin- 
ning of the program, when new tools and 
plant facilities and new assembly lines 
and shipways must first be constructed 
before the actual matériel begins to flow 
steadily and speedily from them. 

The Congress, of course, must rightly 
keep itself informed at all times of the 
progress of the program. However, there 
is certain information, as the Congress 
itself will readily recognize, which, in the 
interests of our own security and those 
of the nations we are supporting must of 
needs be kept in confidence. 

New circumstances are constantly be- 
getting new needs for our safety. I shall 
ask this Congress for greatly increased 
new appropriations and authorizations to 
carry on what we have begun. 

I also ask this Congress for authority 
and for funds sufficient to manufacture 
additional munitions and war supplies of 
many kinds, to be turned over to those 
nations which are now in actual war with 
aggressor nations. 

Our most useful and immediate role is 
to act as an arsenal for them as well as 
for ourselves. They do not need man- 
power. They do need billions of dollars’ 
worth of the weapons of defense. 

The time is near when they will not 
be able to pay for them in ready cash. 
We cannot, and will not, tell them they 
must surrender merely because of present 
inability to pay for the weapons which 
we know they must have. 

I do not recommend that we make 
them a loan of dollars with which to pay 
for these weapons—a loan to be repaid 
in dollars. 

I recommend that we make it possible 
for those nations to continue to obtain 
war materials in the United States, fit- 
ting their orders into our own program. 
Nearly alll of their matériel would, if 
the time ever came, be useful for our 
own defense. 

Taking counsel of expert military and 
naval authorities, considering what is 
best for cur own security, we are free to 


decide how much should be kept here 
and how much should be sent abroad to 
our friends who, by their determined and 
heroic resistance, are giving us time in 
which to make ready our own defense. 

For what we send abroad we shall be 
repaid, within a reasonable time follow- 
ing the close of hostilities, in similar ma- 
terials or, at our option, in other goods 
of many kinds which they can produce 
and which we need. 


Let us say to the democracies, “We - 


Americans are vitally concerned in your 
defense of freedom. We are putting 
forth our energies, our resources, and 
our organizing powers to give you the 
strength to regain and maintain a free 
world. We shall send you, in ever-in- 
creasing numbers, ships, planes, tanks, 
guns. This is our purpose and our 
pledge.” 

In fulfillment of this purpose we will 
not be intimidated by the threats of dic- 
tators that they will regard as a breach 
of international law and as an act of 
war our aid to the democracies which 
dare to resist their aggression. Such aid 
is not an act of war, even if a dictator 
should unilaterally proclaim it so to be. 

When the dictators are ready to make 
war upon us, they will not wait for an act 
of war on our part. They did not wait for 
Norway of Belgium or the Netherlands 
to commit an act of war. 

Their only interest is in a new one- 
way international law, which lacks mu- 
tuality in its observance and, therefore, 
becomes an instrument of oppression. 

The happiness of future generations of 
Americans may well depend upon how 
effective and how immediate we can 
make our aid felt. No one can tell the 
exact character of the emergency situ- 
ations that we may be called upon to 
meet. The Nation’s hands must not be 
tied when the Nation’s life is in danger. 

We must all prepare to make the sacri- 
fices that the emergency—as serious as 
war itself—demands. Whatever stands 
in the way of speed and efficiency in de- 
fense preparations must give way to the 
national need. 

A free nation has the right to expect 
full cooperation from all groups. A free 
nation has the right to icok to the leaders 
of business, of labor, and of agriculture to 
take the lead in stimulating effort, not 
among other groups but within their own 
groups. 

The best way of dealing with the few 
slackers or trouble makers in our midst 
is, first, to shame them by patriotic ex- 
ample; and if that fails, to use the sov- 
ereignty of government to save govern- 
ment. 

As men do not live by bread alone, they 
do not fight by armaments alone. Those 
who man our defenses, and those behind 
them who build our defenses, must have 
the stamina and courage which come 
from an unshakable belief in the man- 
ner of life which they are defending. 
The mighty action which we are calling 
for cannot be based on a disregard of all 
things worth fighting for. 

The Nation takes great satisfaction and 
much strength from the things which 
have been done to make its people con- 
scious of their individual stake in the 
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preservation of democratic life in Amer- 
ica. Those things have toughened the 
fiber of our people, have renewed their 
faith and strengthened their devotion to 
the institutions we make ready to protect. 

Certainly this is no time to stop think- 
ing about the social and economic prob- 
lems which are the root cause of the 
social revolution which is today a su- 
preme factor in the world. 

There is nothing mysterious about the 
foundations of a healthy and strong 
democracy. The basic things expected 
by our people of their political and eco- 
nomic systems are simple. They are: 

Equality of opportunity for youth and 
for others. 

Jobs for those who can work. 

Security for those who need it. 

i The ending of special privilege for the 
ew. 

Se preservation of civil liberties for 
all. 
The enjoyment of the fruits of scien- 
tific progress in a wider and constantly 
rising standard of living. 

These are the simple and basic things 
that must never be lost sight of in the 
turmoil and unbelievable complexity of 
our modern world. The inner and abid- 
ing strength of our economic and po- 
litical systems is dependent upon the de- 
gree to which they fulfill these expecta- 
tions. 

Many subjects connected with our so- 
cial economy call for immediate im- 
provement. : 

As examples: 

We should bring more citizens under 
the coverage of old-age pensions and un- 
employment insurance. 

We should widen the opportunities for 
adequate medical care. 

We should plan a better system by 
which persons deserving or needing gain- 
ful employment may obtain it. 

I have called for personal sacrifice. I 
am assured of the willingness of almost 
all Americans to respond to that call. 

A part of the sacrifice means the pay- 
ment of more money in taxes. In my 
Budget message I recommend that a 
greater portion of this great defense pro- 
gram be paid for from taxation than we 
are paying today. No person should try, 
or be allowed, to get rich out of this pro- 
gram; and the principle of tax payments 
in accordance with ability to pay should 
be constantly before our eyes to guide our 
legislation. 

If the Congress maintains these princi- 
ples, the voters, putting patriotism ahead 
of pocketbooks, will give you their ap- 
plause. 

In the future days, which we seek to 
make secure, we look forward to a world 
founded upon four essential human free- 
doms. 

The first is freedom of speech and ex- 
pression everywhere in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person 
to worship God in his own way every- 
where in the world. 

The third is freedom from want, which, 
translated into world terms, means eco- 
nomic understandings which will secure 
to every nation a healthy peacetime life 
for i Hs inhabitants everywhere in the 
world. 
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The fourth is freedom from fear— 
which, translated into world terms, 
means a world-wide reduction of arma- 
ments to such a point and in such a 
thorough fashion that no nation will be 
in a position to commit an act of physical 
aggression against any neighbor—any- 
where in the world. 

That is no vision of a distant millen- 
nium. It is a definite basis for a kind of 
world attainable in our own time and 
generation. That kind of world is the 
very antithesis of the so-called new order 
of tyranny which the dictators seek to 
create with the crash of a bomb. 

To that new order we oppose the 
greater conception—the moral order. A 
good society is able to face schemes of 
world domination and foreign revolutions 
alike without fear. 

Since the beginning of our American 
history we have been engaged in 
change—in a perpetual peaceful revolu- 
tion—a revolution which goes on stead- 
ily, quietly adjusting itself to changing 
conditions—without the concentration 
camp or the quicklime in the ditch. The 
world order which we seek is the coopera- 
tion of free countries, working together in 
a friendly, civilized society. 

This Nation has placed its destiny in 
the hands and heads and hearts of its 
millions of free men and women; and its 
faith in freedom under the guidance of 
God. Freedom means the supremacy of 
human rights everywhere. Our support 
goes to those who struggle to gain those 
rights or keep them. Our strength is in 
our unity of purpose. 

To that high concept there can be no 
end save victory. 


At 2 o’clock and 42 minutes p. m. the 
President retired from the Hall of the 
House. 

At 2 o’clock and 43 minutes p. m. the 
Speaker announced that the joint session 
was dissolved, 

Thereupon the Vice President and the 
Members of the Senate returned to their 
Chamber, 

ELECTORAL VOTE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to Senate 
Resolution No. 1, the Chair directs that 
the electoral vote be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 


REFERENCE OF THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the President's message be re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and or- 
dered printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 48 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Wednesday, January 8, 
1941, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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20. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting copies of the certificates of 
final ascertainment of electors of President 
and Vice President appointed in the States 
of Arizona and North Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 

21. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a report of the special contracts 
made by the Post Office Department with 
railroad companies for the transportation of 
the mails; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

22. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of a proposed bill for 
the relief of Mabel Foote Ramsey, widow of 
William R. Ramsey, Jr., late special agent 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
the Department of Justice; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

23. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting a copy 
of a proposed bill for the relief of Joseph 
S. Albis, Jr., of Richmond, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

24. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report sum- 
marizing reports filed with him by agencies 
of the United States Government during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940; to the 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 

25. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
the report covering the operations of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for the 
third quarter of 1940, and for the period from 
the organization of the Corporation on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1932, to September 30, 1940, inclusive 
(H. Doc. No, 44); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 1378. A bill relating to the acquisi- 
tion of foreign silver by the United States; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H. R. 1379. A bill making an appropriation 
for reconditioning the east and west piers 
(Federal) at the entrance to Wilson Harbor, 
Niagara County, N. T., and for dredging; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

H. R. 1380. A bill to amend the River and 
Harbor Act of March 3, 1905, by eliminating 
Wilson Harbor, N. Y., from its provisions; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

H. R. 1381. A bill to amend the River and 
Harbor Act of March 3, 1905, by eliminating 
Wilson Harbor, N. Y., from its provisions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 1382. A bill to provide for the develop- 
ment of marketing and marketing services 
for farm commodities; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DARDEN of Virginia: 

H.R.1383. A bill permitting the exclu- 
sion of fixtures and other objects on the land 
from a taking by eminent domain; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1384. A bill providing compensatory 
leave for certain Navy t employ- 
ees; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

H. R. 1385. A bill to provide for the ad- 
justment of the status of planners and esti- 
mators and progress men of the field sery- 
ice of the Navy Department; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 
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H. R. 1386 (by request). A bill to grant 
all employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment equal rights and privileges with 
respect to all established national holi- 
days; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 1387. A bill providing for the acqui- 
sition of additional lands for the United 
States marine hospital at Norfolk, Va.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: 

H. R. 1388. A bill to repeal and reenact 
section 83 of the Judicial Code, as amended, 
relating to Federal court districts in the 
State of Kentucky; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEHRMANN: 

H. R. 1389. A bill to provide for the promo- 
tion of sound dairy. practices and to pro- 
vide an adequate and balanced flow of milk 
and its products in interstate and foreign 
commerce, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 1390. A bill to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture more effectively to assist in the 
voluntary adjustment of indebtedness be- 
tween farm debtors and their creditors; to 
provide for the transfer of certain mortgages 
and foreclosed farm property from the Fed- 
eral land banks to the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation, and the refinancing there- 
of, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

H.R.1391. A bill to protect the public 
health by regulating the importation of dairy 
products into the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 1392. A bill to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce in agricultural prod- 
ucts; to prevent unfair competition; to pro- 
vide for the orderly marketing of such prod- 
ucts; to promote the general welfare by 
assuring an abundant and permanent sup- 
ply of such products by securing to the pro- 
ducers a minimum price of not less than 
cost of production, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H. R. 1393. A bill to prohibit interstate 
common-carrier pipe lines from transport- 
ing commodities in which such carriers have 
any interest; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr, GREEN: 

H. R. 1394. A bill to establish the Fort 
Caroline National Monument in Duval 
County, Fla.; to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands. 

H. R. 1395. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a marine hospital in Florida; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By. Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 1396. A bill to provide for national 
defense without incurring public debt; to 
reduce the Federal deficit; to lighten the 
burden of debt; and to improve the domestic 
economy; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By. Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 1897. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a marine hospital at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R. 1398. A bill to prohibit the dissemina- 
tion of certain subversive propaganda; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R.1399. A bill authorizing the transfer 
of land owned by the United States back to 
the Spring Park Club, of Richfield Springs, 
N. T.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 1400. A bill for the completion of 
the construction of the Atlantic-Gulf Ship 
Canal across Florida; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 
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By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H. R. 1401. A bill to prohibit producers, re- 
finers, and marketers of petroleum products 
from operating tankers and barges; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 1402. A bill to divorce the business of 
production, refining, and transporting of 
petroleum products from that of marketing 
petroleum products; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 1403. A bill to render effective the 
right to work and to prevent interference 
with the Government defense program; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1404. A bill relating to the acquisition 
of foreign silver by the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 1405. A bill to repeal the National 
Labor Relations Act and to diminish the 
causes of labor disputes burdening or ob- 
structing interstate and foreign commerce, 
and create a National Labor Relations Board, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

H. R. 1406. A bill to amend the act of May 
19, 1916 (ch, 117, sec. 6, 39 Stat. 120), as 
amended August 29, 1916 (ch. 417, 39 Stat. 
582); to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 1407. A bill to promote the national 
defense and to eliminate certain oppressive 
labor practices affecting the national-de- 
fense program, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1408. A bill to provide for the com- 
mon defense, render more effective the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940, pre- 
vent profiteering, stabilize prices, raise reve- 
nue, minimize the increase in the public 
debt, insure a contribution from, and the 
participation of, all citizens in the national- 
defense program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 1409. A bill designating building 
guards employed in buildings under jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Works Agency as United 
States Building Police, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. LARRABEE: 

H. R. 1410. A bill to be known as the Gen- 
eral Welfare Act, to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to extend coverage there- 
under to all groups and all classes, to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code so as to provide 
a pay-as-you-go basis for pensions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R.1411 (by request). A bill to amend 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1412. A bill to repeal the Johnson Act 
relating to financial transactions with cer- 
tain foreign governments; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McGRANERY: 

H. R. 1413. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United 
States to consider certain claims arising after 
January 1, 1926, out of the Tariff Act of 1922; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PACE; 

H. R. 1414, A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to standardize the amount to be 
contributed by the United States for old-age 
assistance; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R.1415. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act to provide annuities for in- 
dividuals who are totally and permanently 
disabled and have completed 20 years of serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

H. R. 1416. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the conservation of 
national soil resources and to provide an 
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adequate and balanced flow of agricultural 
commodities in Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H.R.1417. A bill to deny admittance into 
the United States to all immigrants and to 
deport all aliens; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

H.R.1418. A bill to amend section 32, as 
amended, of the act entitled “An act to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 24, 
1935; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 1419. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a research 
laboratory or experiment station for the cul- 
tivation and fertilization of peanuts and 
other agricultural products, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 1420. A bill to amend section 77 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended, to create a 
Fitzgerald Division in the Southern District 
of Georgia, with terms of court to be held 
at Fitzgerald, Ga., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1421. A bill to authorize the erection 
of a United States Veterans’ Administration 
hospital for the southwest section of 
Georgia; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1422. A bill to promote farm owner- 
ship by amending the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act to provide for Government-in- 
sured loans to farmers; and enable tenant 


farmers to become owners of farm homes 


through long-term, low-interest-rate loans 
on farms, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 1423. A bill to provide for loans to 
Federal land banks, for refinancing certain 
farm-loan bonds by the Farm Mortgage 
Corporation, and changing the method of 
fixing interest rates on land-bank mortgages; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PADDOCK: 

H. R. 1424. A bill to provide for the regis- 
tration of marks used in commerce, to carry 
out the provisions of certain international 
conventions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 1425. A bill to authorize outpatient 
treatment for veterans of the World War; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. RICH: 

H. R. 1426. A bill providing for the control 
and regulation of alien-published periodicals, 
pamphlets, newspapers, and other publica- 
tions in the United States of America; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1427. A bill to promcte the national 
defense and prevent sabotage by requiring 
that all persons employed in the manu- 
facture, processing, handling, or delivering 
any machine, tool, chemical, instrument, 
article of war, foodstuff, or other material 
prepared in whole or in part for delivery to 
the Government of the United States or any 
agency thereof shall be formally registered, 
photographed, fingerprinted, and otherwise 
permanently identified as a necessary requi- 
site and condition of employment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1428. A bill to promote safety in the 
operation of motor vehicles on the highways 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Roads. 

H. R. 1429. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Pennsylvania to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Allegheny River at or 
near Port Allegany in McKean County, Pa.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHWERT: 

H. R. 1430. A bill granting to postal em- 
ployees credit for time served in the military, 
naval, or marine forces of the United States; 
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to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 
By Mr. SHERIDAN: 

H. R. 1431. A bill to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 (S. 4164); 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1432. A bill to amend the civil-service 
law to permit certain employees of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government to be trans- 
ferred to positions under the competitive 
classified civil service; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

H. R. 1433. A bill to prohibit making or 
collecting loans to Government employees 
on Government property; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Washington: 

H. R. 1434. A bill for the development and 
conservation of the resources of the Pacific 
Northwest through the wide distribution of 
electric energy generated by certain Federal 
projects, for the improvement of navigation 
and the promotion of the national defense, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STARNES of Alabama: 

H. R. 1435. A bill to amend the existing law 
so as to provide for the exclusion and de- 
portation of aliens who advocate the making 
of basic changes in the American form of 
government; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1486. A bill to provide for the Prompt 
deportation of aliens engaging in espionage or 
sabotage; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 1437. A bill authorizing additional 
shipbuilding and ordnance manufacturing 
facilities for the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 1438. A bill to provide for judicial de- 
termination governing the discontinuance 
of insurance granted on account of perma- 
nent total disability, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H. R. 1439. A bill to grant veterans judicial 
review against the Veterans’ Administration; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 1440. A bill to reenact the law pro- 
viding for disability allowances for World 
War Veterans and to restore former service- 
connected disability status; to the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 1441. A bill to make temporary dis- 
ability ratings of World War veterans per- 
manent after 10 years; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire: 

H. J. Res 49. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim on March 4 of each year 
General Pulaski Day for the observance of 
the birth of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. J. Res. 50. Joint resolution authorizing 
the annual issue of a series of air-mail 
stamps on Pan American Aviation Day; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

H. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution for the pro- 
motion of safety in air travel by the con- 
struction of uniform identifying land mark- 
ers; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Poreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PACE: 

H. J. Res. 52. Joint resolution to redeem gin 
certificates; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. RICH: 

H. J. Res. 53. Joint resolution directing the 

President of the United States to suspend 
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commercial relations with the Empire of 
Japan during the occupation of Chinese ter- 
ritory by Japanese armed troops; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 54. Joint resolution to preclude 
the printing of extraneous mattcr in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H. Res. 34. Resolution to create a special 
committee to investigate shipments of live 
poultry and other food products; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DIES: 

H. Res. 35. Resolution for the continuation 
of the Special Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. Res. 36. Resolution requesting certain 
information from the Secretary of War; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. Res. 37. Resolution requesting certain 
information from the Secretary of the Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. Res. 38. Resolution for an investigation 
to ascertain if the national-defense program 
is being delayed by the methods used by cer- 
tain persons and officials; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

H. Res. 39. Resolution requesting certain 
information from the Secretary of War; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. x 

H. Res. 40. Resolution requesting certain 
information from the Secretary of War; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. Res. 41. Resolution requesting certain 
information from the Secretary of War; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERIDAN: 

H. Res. 42. Resolution authorizing an in- 
vestigation of small-loan companies; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 43. Resolution providing for ex- 
penses of the select committee created by 
House Resolution 42; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 1442. A bill for the relief of Lucille E. 
Knight; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1443. A bill for the relief of Frank L. 
Sarazin; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1444. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. P. Crandall, Jr.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 1445. A bill for the relief of Rev. and 
Mrs. E. F. Wachholz: to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 1446. A bill for the relief of Frank 
W. Farrington; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1447. A bill for the relief of Kath- 
erine Nelson, Katherine Tillman, Alice Mae 
Tillman, Robert Tillman, and Gertrude Till- 
man; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1448. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas G. Nesseth; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1449, A bill for the relief of the city 
of Red Wing, Minn.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H. R. 1450. A bill granting a pension to 
Barney Lucas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1451. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary N. Washburn; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1452. A bill granting a pension to 
Christine M. Hartley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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H. R. 1453. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Dorothy Sickler; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 1454. A bill for the relief of Charles 
E. Strouse; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1455. A bill for the relief of Alexander 
Stanley Lazik; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H.R.1456. A bill for the relief of William 
Francis Daniels; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1457. A bill for the relief of Raymond 
C. Warner; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1458. A bill for the relief of William 
R. Siebert; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1459. A bill for the relief of Frank J. 
Hamann; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1460. A bill for the relief of Frank 
E. Holly; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

H.R.1461. A bill for the relief of Howard 
Whiles; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1462. A bill for the relief of John 
Pellet; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1463. A bill for the relief of John C. 
Shay; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1464. A bill for the relief of Lloyd G. 
Young; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1465. A bill for the relief of Walter 
L. Shelley; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1466. A bill for the relief of John 
Tatko; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1467. A bill for the relief of Jewett & 
Co., of Buffalo, N. T.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 1468. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Anna M. Lewis; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOLLES: 

H. R. 1469. A bill to reimburse certain co- 
operatives for losses occasioned by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board's stabilization operations; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

H.R.1470. A bill for the relief of Charles 

J. Anderson; to the Committee on Patents. 
By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 1471. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Agnes Tannery; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNERY: 

H. R. 1472. A bill for the relief of William 
A. Ambrose; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1473. A bill for the relief of Louise 
Peters Lewis; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

H. R. 1474. A bill for the relief of Paul Ed- 
mond Beliveau; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1475. A bill for the relief of Edward 
John Bradley, deceased; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1476. A bill for the relief of Prakopi 
Buben; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1477. A bill for the relief of John E. 
Cassidy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1478. A bill for the relief of William 
Cavanaugh; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1479. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ida A. Chapman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1480. A bill for the relief of Andrew 
V. Donovan; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1481. A bill for the relief of Edward 
A. Everett; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1482. A bill for the relief of Ellen A. 
Farrelly; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1483. A bill for the relief of Edward 
J. Fegan; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. DARDEN of Virginia: 

H. R. 1484. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claims of the 
persons named in this act for overtime service 
in the Norfolk (Va.) Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
Va., between the years 1878 and 1882; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1485. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of Herbert R. W. Lauterbach and others for 
overtime labor performed at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va., in excess of the 
legal day of 8 hours; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 1486. A bill for the relief of John 
Philip Knecht, Sr.; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1487. A bill for the relief of Ralph 
Clinton Myers; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1488. A bill for the relief of the Priest 
Lumber Co., Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 1489. A bill relating to the military 
record of Irving L. Leafe; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 1490. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Annie S. Wynne; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H. R. 1491. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Marshal! Herrell; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. $ 

H. R. 1492. A bill for the relief of W. B. 
Fountain; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1493. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Florence Sharp Grant; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 1494. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Jennie Griffin Milhado Stickney; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 1495. A bill for the relief of Manbach 
Bros., Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1496. A bill for the relief of Charles 
L. Kee; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1497. A bill for the relief of the heirs 
of William H. Peters and Washington Reed; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H. R. 1498. A bill for the relief Thaddeus C. 

Knight; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
By Mr. THOMAS F. FORD: 

H. R. 1499. A bill granting a pension to 
William L. Gamble; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1500. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Harry Breese Johnson; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GEHRMANN: 

H.R. 1501. A bill for the relief of Oscar C. 
Olson; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1502. A bill for the relief of George 
P. Parker; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1503. A bill for the relief of John J. 
Doherty; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 1504. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Silas; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 1505. A bill for the relief of the St. 
Nicholas Park Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HANCOCK: 

H. R. 1506. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Alice Shaw; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1507. A bill for the relief of Victor 
Oscar Gokey; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1508. A bill for the relief of Harriet 
DeLarm, widow of Nelson DeLarm; to the 
Committee of Military Affairs, 
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H. R. 1509. A bill for the relief of the de- 
pendents of Clarence L. Henry, deceased; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1510. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
Solari, alias Benjamin Lauri; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1511. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
O'Hara; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1512. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Jennie V. Myers; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1513. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma Goldsmith; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1514. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to F. Emma Bates; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1515. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine B. McCarthy; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1516. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Carrie H. Wood; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1517. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah A. Seager; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1518. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Harriet E. Miller; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1519. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Matilda A. Button; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1520. A bill granting a pension to 
Nettie J. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1521. A bill granting a pension to 
Minnie Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1522. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary Metzger; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1523. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Earnshaw; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire: 

H. R. 1524. A bill granting a pension to Ida 
B. Hunt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 1525. A bill granting a pension to 
Eliza Manzer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1526. A bill for the relief of Jerry 
McKinley Thompson; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 1527. A bill granting a pension to 
Bertha C. Keith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1528. A bill for the relief of Roswell 
Freeman Cormey; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1529. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Kenney; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONKMAN: 

H. R. 1530. A bill granting a pension to 
Pearl B. Girdler; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. R. 1531. A bill to authorize the pres- 
entation of Congressional Medals of Honor 
to Howard C. Smith and Richard Aldworth; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 1532. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
E. Warheim; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1533. A bill granting a pension to 
Clara T. Wilkins Simmons; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 1534. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary Averbecq; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. KILBURN: 

H. R. 1535. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of John J. Murray; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. 1536. A bill for the relief of Ells- 
worth Grant Waters; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. KING: 
* H.R.1537, A bill for the relief of Louise 
Hsien Djen Lee Lum; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 


By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 1588. A bill for the relief of Milton 
Mai, his wife, Lilli Luise Mal, and daughters, 
Mary Clothilde Mai and Eleonare Mai; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

H. R. 1539. A bill for the relief of Izaak 
Szaja Licht; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H.R.1540. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Tansey; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MACIEJEWSKI: 

H. R. 1541. A bill for the relief of Jacques 
Hailpern, Max Hailpen, and Sally Hailpern 
Zaharia; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1542. A bill for the relief of Adolf 
Leon and his wife Felicia; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1543. A bill for the relief of Dr. Michel 
Konne and Pauline Lucia Konne; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. MERRITT: 

H.R. 1544. A bill to enable Doris M. Mongol 
Rai to remain permanently in the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

My Mrs. ODAT: 

H. R. 1545. A bill for the relief of David 
Morgenstern; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, 

By Mr. PACE: 

H. R. 1546, A bill for the relief of S. H. 
Prather; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1547. A bill for the relief of Emory 
N. Jenkins; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

H. R. 1548. A bill for the relief of Mrs. H. C. 
Bivins, Henrietta Bivins, and Irvin Tatum; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PADDOCK: 

H. R. 1549. A bill for the relief of John P. 

von Rosenberg; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 1550. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
E. Myers; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: 

H. R. 1551. A bill for the relief of W. E. 
Floding Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1552. A bill for the compensation of 
certain employees of the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: 

H. R. 1553. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Almira Kshinka; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1554. A bill granting a pension to Fred 
O. Vanderpool; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1555. A bill granting a pension to 
Matie Patrey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1556. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Alice A. Tyrrel; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1557. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Hanna Sophia Westcott; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

H. R. 1558. A bill to authorize the cancela- 
tion of deportation proceedings in the case 
of Jacoh Tabah, wife Esther, and daughters 
Bertha, Dora, Rosa, and Angela; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1559. A bill granting a pension to 
Corillia Silver; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1560. A bill granting a pension to 
Jennie Christiana Rohrbacker; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1561. A bill granting a pension to Lulu 
Marbaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 1562. A bill for the relief of Lyman L. 
Osborn; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1563. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Myrtle I. Arnold; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 
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H.R. 1564. A bill granting a pension to 
Jessie M. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1565. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Grace Brown; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

H. R. 1566. A bill for the relief of Oliver G. 
Johnson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1567. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Adah M. Locklin; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1568. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Alice E. Bailey; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1569. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Nelle G. Eckman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1570. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary M. Card; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHUETZ: 

H. R. 1571. A bill granting a pension to Ida 
M. Tillotson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SCRUGHAM: 

H. R. 1572. A bill for the relief of Fred M. 
Munn; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1573. A bill for the relief of Fay Per- 
kins; to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. SHERIDAN: 

H. R. 1574. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

Taylor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. THOMASON: 

H. R. 1575. A bill for the relief of Franklin 
G. Galpin; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1576. A bill for the relief of Emily 
Barlow; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 1577. A bill for the relief of Severiana 
Maria Rodrigues de Caceres, her sister Irene 
Hernandez de Texada, and the latter’s daugh- 
ter, Irene Hernandez de Texada; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

H. R. 1578. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the- Court of Claims of the United 
States to hear, adjudicate, and enter judg- 
ment on the claim of Carl G. Allgrunn against 
The United States for the use of his inven- 
tion in rifling guns during the war and there- 
after by the Symington-Anderson Co., at 
Rochester, N. Y., said invention being shown 
and described in his Letters Patent No. 1,311,- 
107, issued by the Patent Office of the United 
States on or about July 22, 1919, and confer- 
ring jurisdiction upon said Court of Claims 
to reopen and further adjudicate the claim of 
said Carl G. Allgrunn for the use of his in- 
vention by companies or in shops other than 
the Symington-Anderson Co. in 1918 and 
1919, which claim has heretofore been settled 
on the basis of the judgment of the Court of 
Claims of February 8, 1937, awarding the said 
Carl G. Allgrunn the sum of $56,043.76 with 
interest thereon, on which judgment the said 
Carl G. Allgrunn was paid on or about April 
11, 1938, the sum of $119,030.80; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. R. 1579. A bill granting a pension to 
Julius Hansen; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. YOUNGDAHL: 

H. R. 1580. A bill for the relief of Per Arne 
Caesar Anderson; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


8. By Mr. CLASON: Petition of teachers of 
the Work Projects Administration nursery- 
school project, of Springfield, Mass., request - 
ing that the requirement of a 30-day fur- 
lough after 18 months’ continuous employ- 
ment on Work Projects Administration be 
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rescinded; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

4. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the 
Common Council of the city of Yonkers, 
Westchester County, N. Y; registering its 
opposition to the enactment of any law by the 
Congress of the United States which would 
permit Federal taxation of municipal bonds 
or other obligations of cities or the income 
received thereon by the holders of such 
bonds; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the 
Queens County Board of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians in America, Inc., resolving that 
this organization, consisting of faithful 
American citizens of Irish birth or extraction, 
endorse the wise decision of President de 
Valera to preserve peace for men of good will 
in Eire, and that this organization insists 
present and future aid to any warring power 
in Europe be conditioned by the prohibition 
that no aid shall be given to any government 
which may attempt in any way to violate the 
sovereignty so dearly won by Eire after 7 
centuries of degraded oppression and heroic 
sacrifices; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

6. Also, resolution of the Medical Society 
of the County of Queens, N. Y., resolving that 
this society petitions those Government au- 
thorities under whose jurisdiction such mat- 
ters are considered to rule that physicians 

who are drafted be assigned only to posi- 
tions involving medical activities; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

7. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the port of 
Beaumont, traffic department, Beaumont, 
Tex., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to the St. Lawrence 
Waterway; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAV, January 8, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z@Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou from whom all streams of 
blessedness proceed, who art the fount of 
life and all-abounding grace: Help us to 
live our lives with high endeavor, serene 
of spirit, with strength and courage for 
the daily tasks, surrounded as we are with 
beauty lavishly outpoured by Thee; re- 
joicing in the laughter of our unclouded 
years, and calmed by every sad and 
lovely thing brought forth from the 
sacred treasure house of half-remembered 
days. Do Thou take away from us the 
sins of malice and disdain, scorn of the 
lowly, envy of the great, and discontent 
that casts its shadow on the brightness 
of our day. 

Lead us, O Father, in our world of 
wasted good, by the godward mind and 
heart and will, that we may weave again 
and redesign, according to Thy plan, this 
torn and tangled web of human destiny. 
When day is done, grant unto us the 
evening’s benison. We ask it in the 
name of Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
Saviour. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


STYLES Brinces, a Senator from the 
tate of New Hampshire, appeared in his 
seat today. 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 


unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 


January 6, 1941, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, 
one of his secretaries. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Gillette O'Mahoney 
Andrews Glass Overton 
Austin Green Radcliffe 
Ball Guffey Reed 
Bankhead Gurney Reynolds 
Barbour Harrison Russell 
Barkley Hatch Schwartz 
Bilbo Hayden Sheppard 
Bone Herring Shipstead 
Brewster Hill Smathers 
Bridges Holman Smith 
Brooks Hughes Stewart 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Taft 

Bulow Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Idaho 
Bunker Kilgore Thomas, Utah 
Burton La Follette Tobey 

Byrd Langer Truman 
Byrnes Lee Tunnell 
Capper Lodge Tydings 
Caraway Lucas Vandenberg 
Chandler McCarran Van Nuys 
Chavez McFarland Wagner 
Clark, Mo. McKellar Wallgren 
Connally Maloney Wheeler 
Danaher Mead White 
Davis Miller Wiley 
Downey Murdock Willis 
George Murray 

Gerry Neely 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. BAILEY], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], 
the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
THOMAS], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH] are necessarily ab- 
sent from the Senate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that che 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Bur- 
LER] is absent due to the serious illness 
of his wife. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Nye] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


THE BUDGET (H. DOC. NO. 28) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, transmitting the 
Budget of the United States Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
which was read, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 

(For Budget message of the President, 
see p. 67, House proceedings in the 
RECORD.) 


POPULATIONS OF THE STATES—APPORTION- 
MENT OF REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
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read, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In compliance with the provisions of 
section 22 (a) of the act approved June 
18, 1929, providing for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and for 
the apportionment of Representatives in 
Congress, as amended by the act of April 
25, 1940, I transmit herewith a state- 
ment prepared by the Director of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, giv- 
ing the whole number of persons in each 
State as ascertained under the Sixteenth 
Decennial Census of Population, and the 
number of Representatives to which 
each State would be entitled under an 
apportionment of the existing number 
of Representatives by the method known 
as the method of major fractions, which 
was the method used in the last pre- 
ceding apportionment, and also by the 
method known as the method of equal 
proportions. 

The Director of the Census has in- 
cluded all Indians in the tabulation of 
total population since the Supreme Court 
has held that all Indians are now sub- 
ject to Federal taxation (Superintendent 
v. Commissioner, 295 U. S. 418). The 
effect of this upon apportionment of 
Representatives, however, appears to be 
for determination by the Congress, as 
concluded in the Attorney General’s 
opinion of November 28, 1940, to the 
Secretary of Commerce, a copy of which 
is annexed hereto. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

TRE WHITE House, January 8, 1941. 


AWARDS OF QUANTITY CONTRACTS FOR THE 
ARMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate two letters from the Secretary of 
War, reporting, pursuant to law, relative 
to divisions of awards of certain quan- 
tity contracts for aircraft, aircraft parts, 
and accessories therefor entered into 
with more than one bidder under au- 
thority of law, which were referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ORDINANCES OF PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
OF PUERTO RICO 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, several ordinances enacted by the 
Public Service Commission of Puerto 
Rico, which, with the accompanying pa- 
pers, was referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT OF UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMIS- 
SION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chairman of 
the United States Tariff Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the twen- 
ty-fourth annual report of the Commis- 
sion for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940, which, with the accompanying re- 
port, was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. i 


REPORT OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chairman and 
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directors of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the seventh annual report of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


DELINQUENT ACCOUNTS OF FEDERAL OFFICERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report showing 
officers and administrative offices of the 
Government delinquent in rendering or 
transmitting their accounts to the preper 
offices in Washington during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940, and whether 
the delinquency was waived, together 
with a list of officers who, upon final set- 
tlement of their accounts, were found to 
be indebted to the Government and failed 
to pay the same into the Treasury, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORT OF THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the president of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the re- 
port of that company for the calendar 
year 1940, the amounts for December be- 
ing estimated only, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from Mrs. M. E. Owens, 
of Bismarck, N. Dak., commending the 
qualifications of WILLIAM LANGER, a Sen- 
ator from the State of North Dakota, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a peti- 
tion of sundry citizens of Oxford and 
vicinity in the State of Michigan, pray- 
ing for the enactment of the so-called 
Downey bill granting old-age assistance, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sun- 
dry citizens of Bay City, Mich. (members 
of the police and fire departments), 
remonstrating against the enactment of 
the so-called Wagner bill to extend the 
coverage of the Social Security Act inso- 
far as it might affect existing pension 
systems, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. WILEY presented a resolution of 
the Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Associa- 
tion protesting against the inclusion of 
police officers under the operation of the 
Social Security Act, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 


RESOLUTION OF THE BADGER STATE SPORTS- 
MEN’S CLUB 


Mr. WILEY presented a resolution of 
the Badger State Sportsmen’s Club, Inc. 
(Wisconsin), which was referred to the 
Committee om Public Lands and Surveys 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The following resolution was passed at a 
meeting of the Badger State Sportsmen's 
a at La Crosse, Wis., on November 
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“Whereas on the 11th day of November 1940 
a severe storm swept down the valley of the 
upper Mississippi River bordering the States 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois, 
which resulted in the unprecedented loss of 
more than a score of human lives from 
drowning and exposure to freezing tempera- 
tures in the Mississippi bottom lands; and 

“Whereas before the cutting down and 
clearing of timber areas in the bottom lands 
in said Mississippi River Valley by the United 
States Government for its 9-foot channel 
project at no time was there ever such devas- 
tating storms with resulting loss of life; and 

“Whereas the protection of the public, in- 
cluding fishermen, hunters, and others would 
be greatly enhanced by the erection of shel- 
ters furnished with stoves, firewood, and kin- 
dling supplies to be used in emergencies at 
convenient places on islands and other spots 
in the various poo: areas of the upper Missis- 
sippi River Valley: and 

“Whereas the protection of the general pub- 
lic would be enhanced by the construction 
and erection of storm sirens and other warn- 
ing devices located on Government dams, 
boats, airplanes, and other modern rescue de- 
vices, and by providing small boat landings 
and harbors, and by providing dams with 
protective booms or cables; and 

“Whereas various agencies of the United 
States Government operating in the upper 
Mississippi River Valley are and have been en- 
trusted by law with the police administration 
of the lands and waters in the pool areas of 
said upper Mississippi River Valley: Now be it 

“Resolved, That any and all such agencies 
of the United States Government, including 
United States engineers, United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, provide and maintain 
adequate safety measures and devices for the 


protection of the general public in and sur- 


rounding the pool areas of the upper Missis- 
sippi River Valley by the construction and 
erection of shelters to be located at conven- 
ient places and spots in the various pool areas 
of said upper Mississippi River Valley, and 
that said shelters be equipped and furnished 
with stoves, firewood, and kindling devices to 
be used in emergencies; and be it further 

“Resolved, That said Government agencies 
provide and maintain modern storm-warning 
devices, including sirens, boats, airplanes, 
small boat landings, protective booms, or 
cables at dams, and any other devices or meth- 
ods which said agencies shall deem necessary 
for the protection of human life in said upper 
Mississippi River Valley in the event of storms 
and other emergencies; and be it further 

“Resolved, That said Government agencies 
enlist the services of the Coast Guard or 
United States Naval Reserve Corps if it is 
deemed necessary to organize Government as 
well as private airplanes, boats, men, radio, 
and other equipment for the purpose of per- 
forming rescue work on land and water in 
case of emergency; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to all Members of Congress from the 
States of Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin, to all Government officials, sportsmen, 
civic organizations, and other groups and in- 
dividuals interested, and to the press for the 
purpose of securing adequate protection for 
hunters, fishermen, and other members of the 
general public against storm and emergencies 
arising on the land and waters of the upper 
Mississippi River Valley.” 

BADGER STATE 
SPORTSMEN’s CLUB, INC., 
GEORGE A, STUESSER, Secretary, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


RESOLUTION OF WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PERANCE UNION AT TOPEKA, KANS. 
Mr. CAPPER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record, and appropriately referred, 
a resolution adopted by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Kansas 
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at a recent meeting held in Topeka, ask- 
ing for the enactment of legislation 
which would prevent the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor in Army reservations and 
training camps. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

At the Shawnee County Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, in session at Topeka, 
Kans., on November 21, 1940, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas defense laws now being enacted 
by Congress are calling for nearly 1,000,000 
young men to go to training camps in a few 
months, and realizing the danger of alcohol 
and that these boys will need clear brains 
not befuddled by alcohol; that they need 
to be able to keep inviolate military infor- 
mation and defense tactics. The mothers of 
the Nation have a right to demand a national 
law that will protect our defense forces. We 
appeal to Congress for a law which will pre- 
vent the sale of liquor in Army reservations 
and training camps and also to all who 
wear the military uniform.” 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


As in executive session, 

Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reported favorably 
the nomination of James G. Carter, of 
Georgia, now a Foreign Service officer of 
class 4 and a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service, to be also a consul general, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 
S. 199. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Percy 
Fisher; to the Committee on Claims. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
again introduce a bill to create a National 
Economic Defense Board for the correla- 
tion and protection of our economic de- 
fense in the prospect of economic war. I 
ask that it be referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and referred as requested by 
the Senator from Michigan. 


By Mr, VANDENBERG: 

S. 200. A bill to provide for the economic 
defense of the United States, and for the pro- 
tection of American price and wage levels and 
American standards of living against destruc- 
tive foreign competition, and for the protec- 
tion and promotion of American foreign 
trade, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S. 201. A bill for the relief of Henry Kotila 
(with accompanying papers); to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

S. 202. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Inez Clair Bandholtz; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

S. 208. A bill to exempt from Federal in- 
come-tax income received by retired officers 
and employees of the United States and 
States and political subdivisions thereof as 
pensions or retirement annuities; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S. 204 (by request). A bill to amend the 
Federal Crop Insurance Act so as to make it 
applicable with respect to all farm crops; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. 205. A bill authorizing the city of Keo- 

kuk, Iowa, to purchase, construct, maintain, 
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and operate a toll bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near Keokuk, Iowa; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

S. 206. A bill to authorize the course of in- 
struction at the United States Military Acad- 
emy to be given to one person from each 
American Republic; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

S. 207. A bill to authorize the course of in- 
struction at the United States Naval Academy 
to be given to one person from each American 
Republic; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill on behalf of my colleague 
and myself for the rearrangement of the 
meetings of the Federal courts in the 
eastern and western districts of Ken- 
tucky, and I ask for its appropriate ref- 
erence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. CHANDLER (for himself and 
Mr. BARKLEY): 

S. 208. A bill relating to the terms of the 
district courts of the United States for the 
eastern and western districts of Kentucky; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: 

S. 209. A bill for the relief of the Jersey 
Central Power & Light Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. REED (for himself and Mr. 
WHEELER): 

S. 210. A bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, to provide for the 
regulation of freight forwarders; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. EORGE: 

S. 211. A bill for the relief of the Collier 
Manufacturing Co., of Barnesville, Ga.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 212. A bill for the relief of Arvy A. Loth- 
man; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 213. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Porter O. Robinson; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

S. 214. A bill to repeal the act entitled “An 
act relating to Philippine currency reserves on 
deposit in the United States”; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

§. 215. A bill to amend the act entitled “An 
act conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States Court of Claims to hear, examine, ad- 
judicate, and render judgment on any and all 
claims which the Ute Indians or any tribe or 
band thereof may have against the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 28, 1938; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

S. 216. A bill for the relief of A. B. Codring- 
ton; to the Committee on Claims, 

S. 217. A bill to authorize the town of 
Jupiter, Fla., to lease certain land patented 
to such town pursuant to the provisions of 
section 3 of the act of July 3, 1926; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

(Mr, ANDREWS also introduced Senate bill 
218, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. MEAD: 

S. 219. A bill to create a United States Civil 
Service Board of Appeals; to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 

S. 220. A bill to establish a system of lon- 
gevity pay for postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 221. A bill for the relief of the Beacon 
Oyster Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 

S. 222. A bill for the relief of Marcel Mantel 
an wife, Amalia Berger Mantel; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 


By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 223. A bill to authorize mailing of small 
firearms to officers and employees of enforce- 
ment agencies of the United States; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 224. A bill for the relief of Elmer E. 
Miller; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 225. A bill to amend Public Law No. 190, 
June 23, 1932, to provide for the incorporation 
of credit unions within the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 226. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, and the act of June 12, 
1934, relating to reciprocal trade agreements; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 227. A bill for the relief of Karl Hirsch- 
land; and 

S. 228. A bill for the relief of Marcel Stark; 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 229. A bill to confer jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims of the United States to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of John L. Alcock; 

S. 230. A bill for the relief of the Boston 
Iron & Metal Co., a Maryland corporation, 
conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the claim of said 
company; and 

S. 231. A bill for the relief of persons suffer- 
ing injuries due to the establishment, main- 
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of the Aberdeen Proving Ground in Maryland 
for the test of explosive and other dangerous 
instruments of war; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 232. A bill reenacting section 821, chap- 
ter 4, part 7, title 20, of the Code of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and making the words “all 
taxes,” therein contained, include special as- 
sessments; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

S. 233. A bill to provide for the erection of 
a suitable memorial to the Twenty-ninth 
Division, American Expeditionary Forces; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

S. 234. A bill to authorize the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the Army to enter into agreements 
with local governments adjacent to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the use of water for 
purposes of fire fighting only; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 235. A bill for the relief of the leader of 
the Naval Academy Band; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (for himself and Mr. 
RADCLIFFE) : 


S. 236. A bill to exempt from taxation cer- 
tain property of the National Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S. 237. A bill to readjust the allowances of 
retired enlisted men of the Army; 

S. 238, A bill to provide retirement pay and 
hospital benefits to certain Reserve officers, 
Army of the United States, disabled while on 
active duty; 

S. 239. A bill to provide for the discharge or 
retirement of enlisted men of the Regular 
Army and of the Philippine Scouts in certain 
cases; 

S. 240. A bill to amend the World War Ad- 
justed Compensation Act to provide adjusted 
compensation for provisional, probationary, 
and temporary officers; 

S. 241. A bill making provision for payment 
of employees of the United States Govern- 
ment, its Territories or possessions, or the 
District of Columbia, when ordered to active 
duty with the military or naval forces of the 
United States; 

S. 242. A bill to repeal certain provisions of 
the act of February 25, 1929, entitled “An act 
to authorize appropriations for construction 
at military posts, and for other purposes,” and 
the act of July 3, 1930, entitled “An act mak- 
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ing appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes”; and 

S. 243 (by request). A bill to amend the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 244. A bill for the relief of the San Fran- 
cisco Mountain Scenic Boulevard Co.; 

S. 245. A bill for the relief of Mrs. J. E. 
Purtymun and Mrs. B. H. Russell; 

S. 246. A bill for the relief of the heirs of 
Jesus Leyvas; 

S. 247. A bill for the relief of Hilda C. All- 
strom; 

S. 248. A bill for the relief of John G. 
Hunter; 

S. 249. A bill for the relief of C. Y. Webb; 

S. 250. A bill for the relief of Ward 8. 
Powers; 

S. 251. A bill for the relief of John Mul- 
hern; 

S. 252. A bill for the relief of the Phoenix- 
Tempe Stone Co.; and 

S. 253. A bill for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of John T. Brickwood (deceased), 
Edward Gaynor, Theodore Gebler, Lee W. Mix, 
Arthur L. Peck, Thomas D. Casanega, Joseph 
de Lusignan, and Joseph H. Berger; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 254. A bill authorizing payment to the 
San Carlos Apache Indians for the lands ceded 
by them in the agreement of February 25, 
1896, ratified by the act of June 10, 1896, and 
reopening such lands to mineral entry; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

S. 255. A bill for the relief of August R. 
Lundstrom; and 

S. 256. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
War to accept a gift of lands from the city of 
Tucson, Ariz.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 257. A bill to authorize the participation 
of States in certain revenues from national 
parks, national monuments, and other areas 
under the administrative jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service, and for other pur- 
poses; 

6.258. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Coronado International Memo- 
rial, in the State of Arizona; 

S. 259. A bill to revise the boundaries of the 
Saguaro National Monument; and 

S. 260. A bill to permit mining within the 
Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument in 
Arizona; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: 

S. J Res. 9. Joint resolution for the relief of 
North Pacific Grain Growers, Inc.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S. J. Res. 10. Joint resolution to remove dis- 
criminations against retired Army enlisted 
personnel and to equalize hospitalization and 
domiciliary benefits of retired enlisted men 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

S. J. Res. 11. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States prohibiting child labor; and 

S. J. Res. 12. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to disapproval of items in gen- 
eral appropriation bills; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. J. Res. 13. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the terms of office of the 
President and the Vice President; and 

S. J. Res. 14. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim October 11. 1941, 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the ob- 
servance and commemoration of the death of 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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VETO OF ITEMS IN GENERAL APPROPRIATION 
BILLS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
have just introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 12, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution permitting the item 
veto. In connection with its presenta- 
tion and reference to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I suggest that that committee 
should explore the question of whether 
the item veto requires a constitutional 
amendment, or whether it can be 
achieved by statute. 


PUNISHMENT FOR DESECRATION OF 
UNITED STATES FLAG 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I am 
introducing, for appropriate reference, 
a bill to prevent desecration of the flag 
of the United States of America. 

It is not generally known that a Fed- 
eral law on this subject does not exist 
as to offenses committed outside the 
District of Columbia. While section 5 
of the act of February 20, 1905, prohibits 
the registration of any trade-mark which 
comprises the flag or coat of arms or 
other insignia of the United States or 
any simulation thereof, the desecration 
or improper use of the flag is not now 
a crime under any law of the United 
States, with the exception of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Act of February 8, 
1917. 


A majority of the States, however, 
have passed acts designed to punish 
those who cast contempt, scorn, or dis- 
repute upon the flag, and the constitu- 
tionality of such State legislation has 
been upheld by the Supreme Court. 

There have been a number of arrests, 
trials, and convictions under such State 
laws, the most recent being that of Helga 
Schleuter, of Southard, N. J., who was 
charged with the “mutilation and defile- 
ment of the American flag” during the 
New Jersey State Volunteer Firemen’s 
parade in Lakewood, N. J., on June 29, 
last. She was held for action of the 
grand jury, indicted, tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to a term of 1 to 2 years. 
The woman procured a certificate of 
reasonable doubt, and her case is now 
pending on appeal. 

Mrs. Thomas Claire Maguire, State 
regent of the Florida Daughters of the 
American Revolution, has also brought 
to my attention the fact that there is 
no Federal legislation of this character, 
and this bill was drafted in line with 
the research which Mrs. Maguire and 
other officials of this patriotic organiza- 
tion formulated. 

The bill (S. 218) to prevent desecra- 
tion and mutilation of the flag of the 
United States, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


INVESTIGATION OF WAR PROPAGANDA 


Mr. LEE submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 21), which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized and directed 
to make a full and complete study and mi- 
vestigation of the various committees and 
organizations organized for the purpose of 
influencing public opinion with respect to 
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the attitude or policy which the peopie or 
the Government of the United States should 
adopt toward the wars now being fought or 
the belligerents engaged in such wars. The 
committee shall conduct such study and in- 
vestigation with a view to obtaining full and 
complete information concerning such com- 
mittees and organizations with respect to 
their (1) organizers and origin, (2) sources 
of funds, (8) foreign connections, (4) mo- 
tives, purposes, and objectives, and (5) ac- 
tivities, The committee shall report to the 
Senate, as soon as practicable, the results of 
its study and investigation, together with its 
recommendations, if any, for legislation 
deemed by it to be necessary. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON FISCAL AFFAIRS OF 
THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 22), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions: 


Resolved, That there is hereby established 
a special committee, to consist of three Mem- 
bers of the Senate to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, which shall make a 
full and complete investigation with respect 
to (1) the amount, source, and type of reve- 
nue raised annually by the Federal Govern- 
ment during the past 10 years; (2) the rela- 
tionship between the appropriations made for 
the various branches of the Government and 
the revenues raised to support such appro- 
priations; (3) the amounts of Federal bor- 
rowings and the sources from which they 
have been obtained during the past 10 years; 
(4) the amount and character of the annual 
deficits of the Federal Government during the 
past 10 years; (5) what additional sources of 
revenue are available without serious injury 
to the economic life of the Nation; (6) such 
other matters relating to the fiscal affairs of 
the Government as are necessary to a con- 
sideration of the problem of balancing in- 
come and expenditures; and (7) the formu- 
lation of a plan or plans for an automatically 
balanced Budget in times of peace. The 
committee shall report to the Senate as soon 
as practicable the results of its investigation, 
together with its recommendations, if any, for 
necessary legislation. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittees thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate in the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, to employ such experts and 
such clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants, to require by subpoena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such correspondence, books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, and to make such ex- 
penditures, as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. The expenses of the com- 
mittee, which shall not exceed $15,000, shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upcn vouchers approved by the chair- 
man, 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABOR 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 23), which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, or any subcommittee thereof, 
be, and hereby is, authorized during the 
Seventy-seventh Congress to send for per- 
sons, books, and papers; to administer oaths; 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not 
exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to 
report such hearings as may be had in con- 
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nection with any subject which may be be- 
fore said committee, the expenses thereof to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and that the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, may sit during ses- 
sions or recesses of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. HARRISON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 24), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance, 
or any subcommittee thereof, hereby is au- 
thorized to sit during the sessions or recesses 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress at such 
times and places at it may deem advisable; 
to make investigations into internal revenue, 
customs, and other matters within its juris- 
diction, and to compile and prepare statistics 
and documents relating thereto as directed 
from time to time by the Senate and as may 
be necessary, and to report from time to time 
to the Senate the result thereof; to send 
for persons, books, and papers; to adminis- 
ter oaths; and to employ such expert, steno- 
graphic, clerical, and other assistance as may 
be necessary; and all the expenses of such 
committee shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


Mr. GEORGE submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 25), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
5 the Contingent Expenses of the 

enate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations or any subcommittee thereof be, 
and hereby is, authorized during the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress to send for persons, 
books, and papers, to administer oaths, and 
to employ a stenographer, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to re- 
port such hearings as may be had in con- 
nection with any subject which may be 
before said committee, the expenses thereof 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and that the committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, may sit during the ses- 
sions or recesses of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 26), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
— the Contingent Expenses of the 

ate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military 
Affairs, or any subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized, during the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, to send for persons, books, and papers, 
to administer oaths, and to employ a ste- 
nographer at a cost not exceeding 25 cents 
a hundred words to report such hearings as 
may be had on any subject before said com- 
mittee, the expense thereof to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate; and 
that the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit during any session or re- 
cess of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
LEGES AND ELECTIONS 


Mr. CONNALLY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 27), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized, during the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, to send for persons, books, 
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and papers, to administer oaths, and to em- 
ploy a stenographer, at a cost not exceed- 
ing 25 cents per 100 words, to report such 
hearings as may be had on any subject be- 
fore said committee, the expense thereof to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and that the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, may sit during any 
session or recess of the Senate. 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS 


Mr. CONNALLY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 28), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections hereby is authorized to em- 
ploy during the Seventy-seventh Congress an 
assistant clerk to be paid out of the con- 
tingent furd cf the Senate at the rate of 
$2,220 per annum. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
LANDS AND SURVEYS 


Mr. ADAMS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 29), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, or any subcommittee 
thereof, hereby is authorized, during the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, to send for per- 
sons, books, and papers; to administer caths; 
and to employ a stenographer at a cost not 
exceeding 25 cents per hundred words to 
report such hearings as may be had on any 
subject before said committee, the expense 
thereof to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate; and that the committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, may sit during 
any session or recess of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—OBJECTION TO 
CONSIDERATION OF BILLS OR RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. ADAMS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 30), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved That rule VIII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is hereby amended by 
adding after the first paragraph thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“At any time after a bill or resolution has 
been placed upon the calendar any Senator 
may give written notice to the Senate that 
he objects to such bill or resolution. Such 
notice shall be entered on the Journal, and 
thereafter, whenever the calendar is under 
consideration as provided in the preceding 
paragraph, it shall not be in order, and the 
presiding officer shall not entertain any re- 
quest, to take any action by unanimous con- 
sent with respect to the bill or resolution to 
which such notice relates until the Senator 
who interposed the cbjection notifies the 
Senate that such objection is withdrawn.” 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—RIVER AND 
HARBOR PROJECTS 


Mr. VANDENBERG submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Re~. 31), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That the standing rules of the 
Senate be, and they are hereby, amended by 
adding after rule XX a new rule, relating to 
river and harbor projects, as follows: 

“Rule XXI. When a rivers and harbors au- 
thorization bill is pending, a point of order 
may be made against the authorization of any 
project in any form not formally recom- 
mended to the Congress in an official report 
of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors.” 
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EMILY R. LIEUALLEN 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 32), which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Emily R. Lieuallen, widow of W. Grant 
Lieuallen, late first assistant librarian of the 
Senate, a sum equal to 1 year’s compensation 
at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
time of his death, said sum to be considered 
inclusive of funeral expenses and all other 
allowances, 


SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA—REFERENCE OF 
PAPERS 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that certain papers 
from Guy V. Howard, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., relative to the filling of vacancy 
in the senatorship from the State of 
Minnesota, caused by the death of the 
late Senator Lundeen, which were previ- 
ously referred to the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections and subsequently 
returned to the files of the Senate, be 
again referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


ORDER FOR REFERENCE OF NOMINATIONS AND 
TREATIES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask for the adoption 
of the unanimous-consent order which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will read the order. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That on calendar days of the 
present session of Congress, when no execu- 
tive session is held, nominations or treaties 
received from the President of the United 
States may, where no objection is inter- 
posed, be referred, as in executive session, to 
the appropriate committees by the Presid- 
ing Officer of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order will be entered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, as in 
executive session, laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR AUSTIN ON NATIONAL 
DEFENSE AND AID TO OTHER NATIONS 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day night, January 6, 1941, over a Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. network, during 
the National Radio Forum, arranged by 
the Washington Star, I delivered part of 
an address on the subject America Will 
Support Britain, Greece, and China and 
Exert Utmost Effort To Become Invulner- 
able. I ask that the full text of this 
speech be inserted in the Record follow- 
ing my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 


The 
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The address is as follows: 


AMERICA WILL SUPPORT BRITAIN, GREECE, AND 
CHINA AND EXERT UTMOST EFFORT TO BECOME 
INVULNERABLE 


Freedom is under attack. 

Throughout the ages, since man was or- 
dered to eat his bread in the sweat of his 
brow, freedom has been under attack. 

But freedom has always, throughout man’s 
struggle upward, been regarded as worth 
fighting for. Wherever we find freedom, man 
has fought to attain it and to maintain it. 

Today the British, the Greeks, the Chinese 
stand fast for freedom. 

Hitler believes the slogan of liberty really 
means freedom of economy, namely, for 
everyone to grab for himself withcut State 
control, and says: 

“Certainly we will not permit anybody 
freely to dispose of his earnings if thereby 
the common weal is interfered with.” 

He admits the conduct of a world revolu- 
tion, and says: 

“One of these two worlds must break asun- 
der. The traffic signals are now placed as 
follows: Gold versus labor. We know per- 
fectly well that if we succumb in this fight, 
that is the end. The other world says: ‘If 
we lose, then our world capitalistic structure 
will crumble.’ If the other world cracks, I 
am convinced that it will only then become 
free.” 

The issue is distinctly made in the record. 
Free countries reply, in effect, gold and labor, 
cocperating under the stimulation and op- 
portunities afforded by democracies, account 
for the progress and prosperity of that part 
of the world in which they exist; whereas, the 
slavery of the totalitarian system, with its 
economy of collectivism, is clearly responsi- 
ble for the low standard of living and the 
brutality of spirit of the countries in which 
the dictators rule. 

Though war is general, it is but a phase of 
world revolution. Leaders of thought have 
repeatedly recognized this. The American 
people have conducted themselves consist- 
ently with it. 

Hitler said: 

“We find ourselves amid a controversy 
which aims at more than victory of one or 
another country; in fact, it is a struggle of 
two worlds.” 

Lord Lothian stated: 

“This war therefore is not a war between 
nations, like the last war. It is more of a 
revolution than a war—a revolutionary war 
waged by Hitler and his military totalitarian 
machine against all other nations and the 
free world in which we have lived, so as to 
make them military, political, and economic 
satellites of a totalitarian world empire.” 

President Roosevelt, quoting Hitler, said: 

There are two worlds that stand opposed 
to each other. Others are correct 
when they say, “With this world: we cannot 
ever reconcile ourselves” * * 

“In other words, the Axis not 3 ad- 
mits, but proclaims, that there can be no 
ultimate peace between their philosophy of 
government and our philosophy of govern- 
ment.” 

Secretary Hull pointed out: 

“By deed and by utterance, the would-be 
conquerors haye made it abundantly clear 
that they are engaged upon a relentless at- 
tempt to transform the civilized world as we 
have known it into a world in which mankind 
will be reduced again to the degradation of 
a master and slave relationship among na- 
tions and among individuals, maintained by 
brute force.” 

Mastery of the world is their object. A 
form of medieval slavery is an incident. They 
say: 

“These slaves will by no means be denied 
the blessings of illiteracy; higher education 
will in the future be reserved only for the 
German population of Europe.” 
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As to England they say: 

“England must be destroyed as once Car- 
thage was destroyed.” 

Hitler envisages America as “degenerate 
Yankeedom,” saying: 

“I guarantee, gentlemen, that at the right 
moment a new America will exist as our 
strongest supporter when we are ready to 
take the stride into overseas space. We have 
KES means of awakening this nation in good 

e.” 

Notwithstanding the obstruction to legis- 
lation encountered, the representatives of the 
people of the United States acted against the 
peril of both the war and the revolution. 
They were not deluded by statements that 
we are safe beyond the oceans; they were not 
terrified by the innuendos of “ulterior mo- 
tives” and the mouthings of Hitler’s epi- 
thets—“warmongers,” “international bank- 
ers,” “Tories.” They perceived that this war 
is being fought with spiritual forces, with 
economic weapons, with “fifth columns,” and 
with troops. 

A great majority of the American people 
promptly stepped into the ranks of freedom, 
touching elbows with the British, and at that 
time the French and the Belgians. The grave 
issue of two ways of life permitted no doubt 
to delay their enlistment. Such aid as might 
be required to determine the issue with vic- 
tory for freedom and defeat for slavery would 
be given. Let no dictator get the impression 
that Americans will net fight. Of course, 
they will not fight unless and until they have 
to. But they know the cost of freedom and 
they are preparing to pay that cost if they 
have to. 

The swift march of preparation for any 
eventuality is told in the following events: 

Japan’s seizure of Manchuria in 1931, Mus- 
solini’s invasion of Ethiopia in 1935, Ger- 
many's scrapping of the Treaty of Locarno in 
1936, Japan's invasion of China proper in the 
summer of 1937 caused this Government, 
through Secretary Hull, to reiterate: 

“The cornerstone of the foreign policy of 
the United States is the preservation of the 
peace and security of our Nation, the strength- 
ening of international law, and the reviteli- 
zation of international good faith. * * 

“We avoid entering into alliances or en- 
tangling commitments, but we believe in co- 
operative effort by peaceful and practicable 
means in support of the principles herein- 
before stated.” 

President Roosevelt, reacting to these symp- 
toms of world disease, declared at Chicago his 
purpose to quarantine against it. The follow- 
ing day this Government signified its concur- 
rence in the opinion of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations and expressed concern for 
the peace of the world and the safety of every 
nation, large and small. 

A totalitarian axis was formed by Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. The conflict of force with 
freedom took form, although no correspond- 
ing cooperation of the democracies was given 
shape. 

The foreign policy enunciated by Secretary 
Hull represented the well-informed public 
sentiment of America. It expressed the vig- 
orous concurrence of the sentiments and 
views of the many racial stocks which con- 
tribute to the strength of American national- 
ity. It is a fallacy to think of this policy as 
belonging to any one administration, any one 
President, or Secretary of State, or any one 
political party. It is the fundamental, early 
established, and vital policy of the American 


people. 

A Republican Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hughes, expressed it before a meeting of the 
bar association within a few years after the 
World War: 

“Our people are still intent upon abstaining 
from participation in the political strife of 
Europe. They are not disposed to commit 
this Government in advance to the use of its 
power in unknown contingencies, preferring 
to reserve freedom of action in the confidence 
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of our ability and readiness to respond to 
every future call of duty. 

“They have no desire to put their power in 
pledge, but they do not shirk cooperation with 
other nations whenever there is a sound basis 
for it and a consciousness of community of 
interest and aim. Cooperation is not dicta- 
torship and it is not partisanship. On our 
part it must be the cooperation of a free peo- 
ple drawing their strength from many racial 
stocks, and a cooperation that is made possi- 
ble by a preponderant sentiment permitting 
governmental action under a system which 
denies all exercise of autocratic power. It will 
be the cooperation of a people of liberal ideals, 
deeply concerned with the maintenance of 
peace and interested in all measures which 
find support in the common sense of the 
country as being practical and well designed 
to foster common interests.” 

Time and again President Roosevelt has 
expressed himself in terms similar to the 
following: 

“Our course is clear; our decision is made. 
We will continue to pile up our defense and 
our armaments. We will continue to help 
those who resist aggression and who now 
hold the aggressors far from our shores.” 

With reference to the Pacific, a regiment 
of marines was sent to Shanghai in 1937. 
Our fleet has been maintained in the Pacific 
station. Embargoes on materials useful to 
Japan in her aggression on China have been 
set up. Financial aid to China has been 
given on several occasions. 

Let no man pretend that America was in 
doubt. Let no man hope to delude the pub- 
lic today with the representation that there 
remains a decision to be made. 

With respect to the Atlantic and Europe, 
the year 1938 was fateful. Hitler annexed 
Austria; the democracies attempted appease- 
ment by permitting the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia. The democracies of Europe 
permitted themselves to be lulled into a 
false sense of security by the deceitful assur- 
ances made by the autocrats that their aims 
geographically and otherwise were limited. 
These rulers and their supporters already 
were using class prejudice as a weapon, play- 
ing up the proletariat and labor against capi- 
tal. Already they had begun to brand us 
who warned against the impending dangers 
as “warmongers,” “imperialists,” “interna- 
tional bankers.” In that year 1938 the rulers 
of the totalitarian governments violated in 
every essential respect the long-accepted 
principles of peaceful and orderly interna- 
tional relations. 

As Secretary Hull pointed out: 

“Merciless armed attack; unrestrained ter- 
rorization through slaughter of noncom- 
batant men, women, and children; deceit, 
fraud, and guile; forced labor; confiscation 
of property; imposed starvation and depriva- 
tions of every sort—all these are weapons 
constantly used by the conquerors for the 
invasion and subjugation of other nations.” 

The integrity of the spoken word was 
gone; force supplanted law; crime destroyed 
order; civilizations slipped back centuries; 
the dove of peace put on a gas mask; the 
deluded democracies began to arm. 

The following summer this Government 
denounced its commercial treaty uf 1911 with 
Japan and President Roosevelt called upon 
Congress to repeal the embargo on arms. 

Thereupon was given to the distracted 
world emphatic evidence that this country 
Was in truth not neutral; America was defi- 
nitely enlisted in the cause of freedom as 
represented by the Allies. The decision to 
repeal the embargo on arms was of definite 
aid to the Allies then, whereas the former 
retention of it was a definite aid to Germany. 

The people of this country then supported 
this Government because they knew of the 
colossal forces of evil threatening a way of 
life which had cost mankind great sacrifice 
and effort to establish. The people of this 
country unequivocally alined themselves on 
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the side of international morality, orderly 
processes, and respect for the rights of others; 
they gave the lie to Hitler’s charge of “de- 
generate Yankeedom”; they asserted their 
ability to carry on the age-old struggle for a 
better way of life. 

On one side barbarism, on the other side 
civilization. They chose civilization. No de- 
lusions of safety, no attempts to create class 
prejudice confused their decision. The cause 
that Britain was fighting was their cause, the 
peril that Britain was experiencing was their 
peril. 

Americans will not be forced into the mold 
cast for them by Hitler—an armed and cul- 
tured master class at the top and illiterate, 
obedient slaves below. 

Then followed the unprecedented legisla- 
tion designed to make the United States of 
America invincible: 

Provision for a two-ocean Navy; 

Development of another interoceanic canal; 

Adoption of a construction program for air 
and naval bases strategically located so as to 
protect every part of this country, and so as to 
aid in the protection of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; 

Authority to order out the National Guard 
in time of peace to serve in a Federal 
capacity; 

Adoption of a Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act, providing for the rapid mobilization 
of well-qualified military, naval, and aero- 
nauticc1 militia; and 

A trade of ships for naval and air bases on 
British soil was made. 

These acts have great significance beyond 
their probative force in closing the argument 
about where we stand as a country and as a 
great people. They serve to notify the brutal 
aggressors that the day of reckoning is ulti- 
mately coming for them. 

If we assume that the Axis Powers could 
defeat Britain, the preparation now being 
made by the United States of America in- 
forms the autocrats that they will not be 
able to dictate to the people of the Western 
Hemisphere the religion, political philosophy, 
and the economic system of the totalitarians, 
and certainly that the slavery which they 
have already imposed upon the conquered 
republics of Europe can never be imposed 
upon the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The swift preparation already started in 
the United States assures England, Greece, 
and China, who are the victims of aggression, 
that the requirements for their support 
morally and materially will be fully met so 
far as this country is able to meet them. 

Did the people believe that their Govern- 
ment faithfully represented them? They 
did. They reversed the precedents of 150 
years by electing Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
President for a third term. 

In my opinion, such reversal of funda- 
mental practice was caused by their deter- 
mination that the present attitude of their 
Government in the world revolution should 
be maintained. 

Wendell Willkie advocated the same atti- 
tude. His supporters endorsed his stand. 
Thus public opinion was unified. 

But probably no good intentions could 
have prevailed over the known performance. 

I feel that the debate ought to be regarded 
as closed so far as the subject of our attitude 
as a nation in this world revolution is con- 
cerned. 

Now the real question is, What are we 
going to do with respect to carrying out our 
purpose in this conflict of economies, of 
civilizations, of religions, and of peoples? 

First. I would like to have this Govern- 
ment do all that is practicable and wise and 
righteous to aid employer and employee to 
find the true basis of cooperation. 

Hitler’s- weapon of class prejudice would 
HeD be blunted; perhaps it would be 
ruined. 
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As we envisage the national workshop and 
endeavor to convert the boundless resources 
of this country into an ever-increasing 
stream of military supplies with which to 
overcome the aggressors, we need to remove 
all obstacles to production. Speed is essen- 
tial; extraordinary effort of our nationals is 
absolutely necessary. 

It is oversimplifed to say that we must 
set up a 6-day week. The problem involves 
devoted interest, patriotic fervor, the spirit 
of sacrifice, and endless work. 

All citizens should willingly curtail the use 
of luxuries and semiluxuries. 

All taxpayers should be willing to dis- 
charge the extra burden of providing the 
means with which to pay labor such wages 
that the high standard of diet, clothing, and 
housing may be maintained. Government's 
participation requires modification of exist- 
ing clogs in the operation of private industry 
and amendment of existing contracts, so that 
both labor and capital may have the reason- 
able compensation which is absolutely neces- 
sary to a vigorous and effective economy. 

In the great effort which is before us Amer- 
ica may—and I believe will—rise to such a 
level of civilization as has not been attain- 
able without the stimulus of such a cause 
as that in which we are united. 

Second. Our great regard for civil liberties 
exposes our country to the inroads of the 
so-called “fifth column.” Undoubtedly the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Dies 
committee are doing effective service gain- 
ing information calculated to be of use in 
preparing our defense against this well- 
known weapon of the totalitarians. 

We have repeatedly seen statements pur- 
porting to come from Hitler that the United 
States was on the brink of a revolution; that 
he was organizing his storm troops here to 
go into action at the proper moment. 

Congress has started upon the delicate task 
of preserving civil liberties and at the same 
time providing against the willful destruc- 
tion of war material, the sabotaging of our 
factories, and the conversion of our na- 
tionals to revolutionary theories, 

Approximately a month ago the Sumners 
bill, putting into effect in peacetime the 
Willful Destruction of War Materials Act of 
1918, became a law. 

We have an espionage act, intended to pro- 
tect power plants and lines, dams and res- 
ervoirs, gas works and pipes, and communica- 
tion facilities serving the armed forces or 
defense plants. We have recently completed 
the registration of aliens, which has 
strengthened the country’s defenses against 
the Trojan horse. Sedition and the preach- 
ing of the overthrow of the Government by 
force are punishable. 

The Department of Justice has asked for 
legislation to aid it in the discovery of evi- 
dence and the forestalling of sabotage. Such 
legislation would include the right by the 
F. B. I., under direction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to tap wires in order to prevent and 
ascertain attempts or plans to interfere with 
the national defense by sabotage, treason, 
seditious conspiracy, espionage, and other 
violations of law affecting our security. 
Such legislation will be necessary in view of 
the Communications Act of 1934. 

There is another bill, aiming at registra- 
tion of firearms which died in a committee of 
the Senate with the end of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress. 

An act was recently passed permitting the 
several States to establish, by legislative ac- 
tion, home guards. The organizations created 
under this act should be able to give a large 
amount of organized protection to our in- 
stitutions. 

I am confident that the Seventy-seventh 
Congress will give “fifth-col ” preven- 
tion careful consideration and action, 

But this is not enough. We must have a 
vigilant public. Every citizen is interested 
enough, and knows enough about his im- 
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mediate surroundings to be willing and able 
to help save this country from this great 
menace, 

I caution you against any influence which 
would tend to weaken morale in the stead- 
fast purpose to help Britain to the utmost, 
and strengthen our own defense. 

Finally, the program already begun for 
training a substantial class each year for 
military service requires the cooperation of 
States, municipalities, and inhabitants. 

There is much for all of us to do. Outside 
of the technical education involved, we have 
the great problems of dislocation of industry 
and employment, of our general educational 
system, and of the moral habits of citizens 
and trainees where great numbers of men are 
suddenly brought together to live in a re- 
stricted area. 

The generosity of the people of this coun- 
try is challenged by the need which the young 
men will have for wholesome social relations 
and beneficial activities for their spare 
moments. 

We are determined to make our defense 
invulnerable. Perfection alone is invulner- 
able. This is a high objective. Nevertheless, 
we must strive for it. This calls for united, 
unselfish, and vigorous effort of the govern- 
ment and its nations. It means disregard of 
causes of petty dissensions, and the subordi- 
nation of personal ambition, comfort, and 
profit; it means the exercise of the best that 
is in each one of us to qualify our Govern- 
ment, our great national workshop, our finan- 
cial system, and above all, our spiritual for- 


tress, to resist the great peril to everything 


that we cherish. We shall triumph. 

Thus, will our aid to Britain, Greece, and 
China, be effectual without a single American 
soldier engaging in combat. Thus, will we 
be able to lay the foundation for a world not 
ruled by force. 

Thus, there will survive that world of 
spiritual values which transcends any totali- 
tarian world. 


AID TO DEMOCRACIES—-ADDRESS BY WILLIAM 
C. BULLITT 


[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. William C. Bullitt on January 
7, 1940, at Chapel Hill, N. C., urging aid to 
democracies, which appears in the Appendix.] 


STATEMENT BY MEMBERS OF OFFICE OF PRO- 
DUCTION MANAGEMENT 


[Mr. HERRING asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record a statement by 
the members of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, published in the New York Times 
of today, which appears in the Appendix.] 


AGREEMENTS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES—OPINION OF SUPREME COURT 


Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court in Heinz against 
National Labor Relations Board, and a letter 
by Senator WAGNER to the New York Times on 
the subject of written agreements under the 
National Labor Relations Act, which appear 
in the Appendix.] 


RESIGNATION OF WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE AS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE TO DEFEND 
AMERICA BY AIDING THE ALLIES 


[Mr. CLARK of Missouri asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an article from the Chicago Daily Tribune 
quoting a letter from William Allen White to 
John Temple Graves 2d, which appears in 
the Appendix.] t 


EDITORIAL TRIBUTES TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
OF FINLAND 
[Mr. BROWN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record several editorials 
paying tribute to the memory of the late 
Kyosti Kallio, President of Finland, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
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INVOLVEMENT OF UNITED STATES IN WAR— 
EDITORIAL FROM COLORADO SPRINGS GA- 
ZETTE 


[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Colorado Springs Gazette of Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, entitled “To Arms! To Arms!” 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ATTITUDE OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS TOWARD DEFENSE POLI- 
CIES 


Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of December 
27, 1940, entitled “Jubilant Stupidity,” which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO SERVICE IN THE MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a tribute by for- 
mer Secretary of War Newton D. Baker to 
those serving in the merchant marine, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF UTILITIES 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, during 
the past few months, in the Senate and 
over the radio, and in the recent cam- 
paign a good many statements were 
made about public ownership of utilities 
and the activities of the Public Owner- 
ship League. I made various comments 
upon this subject, and from time to time 
they have been questioned, and from 
time to time I have been asked for fur- 
ther explanation of them. In order to 
expedite the explanation and not take 
the time of the Senate, I ask that an 
exhibit which I have prepared be in- 
cluded in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the exhibit 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXHIBIT I 


THe PUBLIC OWNERSHIP RACKET—SECRET 
SALES AGENT FOR ENGINEERING FIRMS AND 
EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS—AN EXPLANA- 
TORY COMPILATION OF DATA 


The public-ownership movement has long 
been sustained by its moral appeal. Its 
advocates have dressed themselves in the 
cloak of righteousness, painting their pur- 
pose as that which will fulfill one of the 
ideals of our ethical code—elimination of 
greed from an important segment of our 
economic life. 

This has been accomplished in part by the 
association of greed with the so-called profit 
motive. This connection of the two ideas 
has confused and misled many earnest and 
sincere leaders of public opinion. 

The Russian experiment has demonstrated, 
of course, that elimination of the profit 
motive from a nation’s economy only accen- 
tuates greed in other fields of human en- 
deavor, particularly manifest in cruel and 
bloody greed for personal political power. 

In America the sanctimonious atmosphere 
which has surrounded the public ownership 
(or Marxian) movement has served the fur- 
ther purpose of shielding it from ordinary 
rough-and-tumble political attack. By iden- 
tifying their opponents with the forces of 
greed and/or evil, public-ownership advo- 
cates have cleverly sought to cloak them- 
selves in the robes of righteousness as a 
sanctuary against attack. 

In actual fact, the public-ownership move- 
ment would have died aborning but for the 
very profit motive it is proposed to eliminate. 
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It is not an accident that public-ownership 
agitation has been confined chiefly to electric 
and water distribution. In those fields there 
exist powerful interests which can and have 
been richly rewarded for their financial sup- 
port of the movement. 

Nor is it by accident that the titular lead- 
ership of the movement rests with a saintly 
looking, white-haired former minister of the 
gospel. His evangelical fervor, his attacks 
on sin—in the form of private enterprise— 
endow him with just the proper atmospheric 
coloration to lead what is supposed to be, 
among other things, a moral cause. 

This man, Carl Dean Thompson, according 
to Who's Who, terminated his first pastorate 
after 3 years to enter politics as a Socialist 
in Wisconsin in 1901. His active connection 
with that party continued through the 1916 
campaign, when he was Socialist national 
campaign manager. At the time he founded 
the Public Ownership League of America in 
1914 Thompson was director of publicity of 
the Socialist Party. He continues to be a 
professing Socialist, but apparently has long 
since ceased active participation in party 
affairs. 

By the time of the organization of the 
Public Ownership League in 1914 socialism, 
as an economic theory and as a basis for 
political action, had become generally dis- 
credited in the public mind. Despite a few 
local exceptions, the party’s efforts in the 
national campaigns had become the butt of 
political jokers. 

The strategy then adopted ty many Social- 
ist leaders was to continue advocacy of 
Marxian objectives under color of organiza- 
tion names more acceptable to the public. 
Thus the “transmission belt“ technique later 
adapted by the Communists, as recently 
exposed by the Dies committee, was first 
devised and used by less violent advocates 
of communism—the Socialists. 

The first such Socialist “transmission belt” 
organization was Thompson's Public Owner- 
ship League. Others followed. For ex- 
ample, the Intercollegiate Socialist Society 
took on the more palatable title of League 
for Industrial Democracy in 1921—but re- 
tained identical personnel. 

The Public Ownership League was founded 
for the purpose of bringing about public— 
national or local—ownership and production 
of all natural resources including minerals, 
forests, lands, and water power; and in ad- 
dition the public ownership and operation of 
railroads, electric, water, telephone, and other 
utilities. In short, the objectives of the 
Public Ownership League were identical with 
those of the Socialist Party. In fact it dif- 
fered with the Communist Party only as to 
the methods to be used in achieving these 
ends, the latter advocating violent over- 
throw of the existing regime as was done in 
Russia. The function of the league was, and 
is, educational, i. e., the expert use of propa- 
ganda to influence public opinion. 

But even organizations dedicated to what 
its supporters assert to be the cause of 
idealism cannot live on love alone. In its 
early days the league eked out a modest 
existence 


Socialist Society or its titular successor, the 
L. I. D. The former source largely dried up 
shortly after the World War when the shock- 
ing results of the ruthless Russian experi- 
ment in Marxism cooled the ardor of many 
earnest early-day believers in socialism. 
That democracy cannot exist under the 
planned totalitarian type state, which Karl 
Marx blue-printed, dawned on many who had 
formerly felt that socialism was the hope 
of humanity. 

But, as enthusiasm waned for the broad 
objectives of the Public Ownership League, a 
new source of support for one of its several 
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objectives began to appear—municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities. 

The Public Ownership League came to hand 
as an ideal sales front for those professional, 
financial, and industrial interests which 
found considerable profit in the selling of 
generating and distributing equipment, fi- 
nancing and engineering for municipal elec- 
trical plants. 

Improvement of the Diesel engine to an 
efficiency point which sometimes made it a 
fair competitor in generating economy of 
some central station systems came in the mid- 
twenties. A new and profitable market for 
such engines and collateral equipment was 
to be had in municipal plants. Private com- 
panies were not interested in Diesels because, 
with few exceptions, system-wide distribution 
of steam-generated power was far cheaper and 
more dependable than small, isolated Diesel 
engines. 

Advertisements for Diesel engines and like 
equipment, from municipal bond houses, en- 
gineering firms specializing in municipal 
electrical distributions, began to flood the 
pages of the Public Ownership magazine. 
The financial influence of this new source of 
revenue soon showed in the policies of the 
Public Ownership League. 

Without at first openly abandoning the 
broad objectives of public ownership of all 
natural resources and other Marxian steps, 
the Public Ownership magazine and the 
league gradually became the champion of 
municipal electric utilities almost to the ex- 
clusion of other Marxian propaganda. The 
magazine soon became practically an under- 
cover house organ for the Diesel-engine 
manufacturers and engineers specializing in 
municipal ownership. The league in reality 
was the active sales organization preparing 
the field for these interests. In scores of 
American cities the league “fronted” for the 
engineers and manufacturers. 

Typical is a recent article appearing in 
the Public Ownership magazine, by Carl 
Thompson, on How to Start, Conduct, and 
Win Municipal Ownership Campaigns. Em- 
bedded in the text is this advertisement for 
Burns & McDonnell: 

“Have engineers make a preliminary sur- 
vey of your city to determine, roughly at 
least, how much the private company’s prop- 
erty is worth if purchased by the city; what 
it would cost to build new and what savings 
and advantages could be realized. 

“These are vital matters. It is especially 
important that you get engineers that are 
not only experienced and capable but loyal 
to the cause of public ownership and, above 
all, men who are not in the pay or under 
the influence of private power companies. 
The league has such engineers affiliated with 
its organization and upon inquiry can put 
you in touch with them.” 

R. E. McDonnell, senior partner of the firm 
of Burns & McDonnell, the leading firm of 
municipal ownership engineers for many 
years was—and still is—not only chairman 
of the finance committee of the league but is 
also an associate editor of the magazine— 
as is also his wife. For many years the firm 
has been a regular advertising supporter of 
the league. 

Chief Diesel manufacturing company giv- 
ing financial support to the league by means 
of advertising has been the firm of Fair- 
banks, Morse. For many years this firm car- 
ried an annual contract for a full-page 
advertisement on the back cover. It is in- 
teresting that this form of public support 
was discontinued late last spring after there 
had been threatened a congressional investi- 
gation of the league and the financing of 
Carl D. Thompson Whether the league re- 
ceives direct contributions from this source 
is not known. 

For years, since the league came under the 
financial dominance of commercial and pro- 
fessional groups financially interested in the 
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sale of services and equipment to munici- 
pally owned plants, the Public Ownership 
League has been a mere racket. It has been 
the covert sales organization and propaganda 
machine for interests financially profiting by 
its activities. The imposing list of public 

listed as officers of the organization 
were unwittingly lending their names to this 
scheme. 

How wholly dominated by these interests 
was Carl Thompson and his sales and service 
promotion organization, the Public Owner- 
ship League, will be found in a pair of inci- 
dents that are a matter of public record. 

First example: Fairbanks, Morse had en- 
countered sales resistance in Oklahoma be- 
cause of a constitutional provision prohibit- 
ing issuance of municipal bonds without a 
referendum by the voters of the community 
involved. This provision did not close the 
doors to municipal ownership but only re- 
quired that the question be put to public 
vote. In another instance where such a pro- 
vision did not apply, at Two Rivers, Wis., 
it has been shown in a city council investiga- 
tion made public and unanimously accepted 
by the council on March 26, 1935, a rep- 
resentative of Fairbanks, Morse had offered 
$1,000 per head for councilmanic votes in 
favor of a Diesel plant for that city. In 
spite of prayerful urgings by Dr. Thompson 
and offers of bribes by the company, the 
company failed to put over its deal. 

Still the company apparently preferred 
dealing directly with a city council than to 
put the question to a referendum test as 
required in Oklahoma. So it secretly en- 
gaged an Oklahoma City attorney and po- 
litical figure, the late W. C. Bryant, to 
agitate for a constitutional amendment and 
to obtain sufficient signatures for a State 
referendum known as State Question No. 
205. Bryant also was called upon to defend 
the legality of his petitions and retained 
one Herschel V. Lewis to appear on his be- 
half. The financial backing of the Fair- 
banks, Morse firm was not then disclosed— 
this was in the spring of 1935. But Bryant 
died leaving Lewis’ fee unpaid. So Lewis 
sued, not Bryant’s estate but the Fairbanks, 
Morse Co. To prove that Fairbanks, Morse 
was the real sponsor of the petition and that 
Bryant had only acted for it, Lewis produced 
three letters from responsible officers of 
Fairbanks, Morse to Bryant which not only 
enclosed checks for Bryant’s services but 
which also gave campaign directions and in- 
structions. These letters, produced in Octo- 
ber 1938, proved a political bombshell and 
destroyed whatever chance the referendum 
may have had, The company maintained a 
majestic silence about it all. 

The letters also disclosed the closeness of 
the alliance between the machinery company 
and Carl Thompson as well as suggesting the 
alliance between the firm and the engineering 
company of Burns & McDonnell. 

One of the letters to Bryant signed by F. C. 
Dierks, secretary of the company, dated April 
26, 1935, contains the foliowing paragraph: 

“I might mention that while at W. 
in connection with other business I had an 
opportunity of discussing this matter with 
Mr. Carl D. Thompson, and he has made a 
special note to invoke all possible assistance 
m 88 ol the constitutional amendment 

oma. I also spoke to him regarding 
the probability of asking for his services to 
cover several public talks over the radio when 
the matter has actually been submitted to 
an election. Dr. Thompson was perfectly 
agreeable to this suggestion, and personaily 
the writer feels that this would be a splendid 
idea, with the understanding, however, that 
both of us would review in advance his pro- 
posed address.” 

Note that before the estimable Thompson 
is permitted to go on the air in a political 
address in favor of a secretly financed refer- 
endum election, he must submit his speech to 
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an officer of a company which is the hidden 
“sugar daddy” of the referendum movement 
and his State political agent, “for review in 
advance of his proposed address.” 

Could any Power Trust charge against 
Thompson be as revealing of the smug hypoc- 
risy of this ancient agitator than this matter- 
of-fact discussion of how and where to make 
use of his services by an officer of a Diesel 
firm? 

In the same series of letters L. H. Carr, 
manager of this firm’s Kansas City office tells 
Mr. Bryant under date of July 9, 1935, that: 

“Our Mr. Guernsey called Burns & McDon- 
nell today. Mr. R. M. McDonnell, Sr. (sic.), 
is still out of the city and his son will not 
take the initiative in making a contribution.” 

At least they were not strangers. Of that 
tie-up there is more to be said in its proper 
place. 

Second example: If Dr. Thompson was a 
part-time tool of the machinery crowd, he was, 
and to this day is, the full-time stooge of the 
engineering firm of Burns & McDonnell, of 
Kansas City. McDonnell, in his capacity as 
chairman of the finance committee of the 
Public Ownership League, has stated that 92 
percent of the business of his firm originated 
through the activity of that organization. A 
letter of inquiry to the Public Ownership 
League of America by a city councilman as to 
the possibilities of a municipal plant in his 
city results not only in an encouraging letter 
from the Public Ownership League but also 
a persuasive sales letter from Burns & Me- 
Donnell soliciting business. Thousands of 
pamphlets advertising the firm of Burns & 
McDonnell, written by McDonnell or members 
of his staff, have been distributed by and 
under the imprimatur of the Public Owner- 
ship League of America. 

Thompson, by his own naive admission, has 
lobbied in the Halls of Congress for Me- 
Donnell. 

McDonnell almost built a plant at a fat fee 
in a Missouri town about 5 years ago, but 
when the matter was put to a vote the ques- 
tion was lost. McDonnell was furious at the 
interference with his plans by the campaign 
against the proposal conducted by a Mil- 
waukee advertising agency openly employed 
by the local private electric company. He 
sent Thompson to Washington to lobby for 
an investigation of the concern. The story is 
told in the March 1937 issue of the Public 
Ownership League magazine, as follows: 

“At the urgent request of many different 
public-ownership leaders in different parts of 
the country, and especially of R. E. McDon- 
nell, of Kansas City, Mo., Secretary Thompson 
took this matter up with Senator La FOLLETTE, 
Congressman RANKIN, and others, and made 
a careful investigation to see if some existing 
commission or committee of Congress could 
undertake an investigation of this and simi- 
lar organizations. It was finally agreed that 
under the acts governing this matter no ex- 
isting committee or commission could under 
present provisions undertake the investiga- 
tion. And that, therefore, a new act of Con- 
gress should be introduced instructing the 
Federal Trade Commission to proceed with 
the investigation and making the necessary 
provision for the requisite funds. 

“United States Senator Norris readily 
agreed to introduce the bill in the Senate and 
Congressman Ranxin in the House. The 
measures were immediately introduced, and, 
it is hoped, will quickly be passed by both 
Houses. If so, we are sure the President will 
add his approval and the investigation be 
made. We will then be in a position to reveal 
these most recent and most pernicious activi- 
ties of the private power companies in their 
effort to block and finally to destroy the mu- 
nicipal and public-ownership movement of 
the country.” 

The sequel to this story was never told by 
the Public Ownership magazine. 

When Senator Norris introduced the 
Thompson-lobbied bill, he recited the griev- 
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ances of the public-ownership advocates by 
reading a bill of particulars written by R. H. 
McDonnell, of the Burns & McDonnell firm. 
That the Senator, however, was quite inno- 
cent that he was pulling the chestnuts of a 
fee-foiled engineer out of the fire is demon- 
strated by what followed. When the matter 
came up in the Senate, Senator King objected 
to the investigation because it was one-sided. 
The Senator from Utah agreed to passage 
provided the resolution be amended so as to 
authorize a double-barreled investigation, in- 
cluding such organizations as the Public 
Ownership League and its financial backing, 
or such firms as Fairbanks, Morse and Burns 
& McDonnell. Senator Norris, not realizing 
that this was the last thing Thompson or 
McDonnell wanted, readily agreed to the King 
amendments and the resolution was passed by 
the Senate. Thereupon Thompson and Me- 
Donnell promptly lost interest in the measure, 
and it died in committee in the House, 

Thompson’s bland boast of lobbying for 
McDonnell, his finance chairman, in Wash- 
ington leaves unnecessary further proof of 
his fidelity to his hidden meal ticket. 

* * . 


In fact, these two instances cited above 
clearly demonstrate that Thompson is not the 
idealistic evangel against greed in the form 
of the profit motive, but, to use the parlance 
of confidence“ men, merely the “shill” for 
apparently respectable engineering and ma- 
chinery firms, which certainly operate for the 
profit motive. 

But why did the pressure suddenly slacken 
for passage of the resolution to investigate 
municipal-ownership elections after the 
measure had been broadened to include the 
Public Ownership League? What had it and 
its backers to fear? 

A little research discloses that such an in- 
vestigation, unless carefully conducted as a 
whitewash similar to Biddle's T. V. A. investi- 
gation, would have been dangerous to the 
reputations of certain persons financially in- 
terested in the Public Ownership League’s 
activities. 

For example: 

1, The Akron case: During a municipal 
election campaign in Akron a photostatic 
copy of the following letter was reproduced 
in the Akron Beacon-Journal of October 23, 
1935: 

JUNE 28, 1934. 
R. E. MCDONNELL, 
Kansas City, Mo.: - 

As you know, Dr. Hayes is a candidate for 
Congress from the Fourteenth District. In 
my early negotiations with the city of Akron 
I found it would be necessary to get the 
active support of Hayes and his campaign 
manager, R. C. Witwer. 

Had it not been for these two parties I do 
not think we would have been able to secure 
the engagement. At that time I told Hayes 
we would contribute to his campaign fund 
in the event he made the race for Congress. 
No amount was mentioned and we are not 
definitely committed to any figure. However, 
in presenting our proposal I had this in mind 
when I made the total amount $15,500 instead 
of 815,000. 

Both Hayes and Witwer brought this matter 
up on my last trip to Akron, and it appears 
that they expect more than we could possibly 
afford to contribute. ` 

The main plank in the platform will be 
municipal ownership, and speeches will be 
made in Akron, Lorain, Elyria, and all the 
other cities and towns in Summit, Portage, 
and Lorain Counties. I have agreed to pre- 
pare some of these speeches and have also 
arranged a meeting between Hayes and my 
friend William Smith, councilman from 
Elyria, who is running for State legislature. 

They are probably going to campaign 
jointly in Lorain County. If Hayes is elected, 
we will have a strong friend in Washington, 
also he plans on delivering M. O. speeches 
on the slightest provocation throughout 
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Ohio. There is no question but that his elec- 
tion will be of considerable benefit to us. 

I had hoped to discuss this matter with you 
personally and it might be well for you to 
get Bartlett's opinion before making a defi- 
nite decision. Please write me your reac- 
tion to this and what amount you believe 
we would be justified in distributing. 

Burns & MCDONNELL, 
Engineers. 
H. J. Rosson. 


The letter is self-explanatory. Its authen- 
ticity was never denied. The plain inference 
to be had from it is that the taxpayers of 
the city of Akron were overcharged in order 
to take care of the politicians whose influ- 
ence made the $15,500 engineering fee pos- 
sible. 

Had this fact been aired in the national 
publicity of a Federal investigation, wherever 
the firm were employed in the future, the 
question would arise in the minds of the 
citizens as to who had been bought and how 
much they had gotten and to what extent 
the fee had been padded. Even the most 
sanguine believers in municipal ownership 
might question the estimates of an engi- 
neering firm whose ethics are known to be 
no higher than that of an ambulance-chas- 
ing lawyer and on whose own estimates of 
feasibility depend future fees and business. 

2. The Ainsworth, Nebr., case: This is a 
case where the city of Ainsworth was en- 
joined from purchasing a Diesel engine after 
a preliminary survey by Burns & McDonnell, 
engineers, whose contract called for a $5,000 
fee conditioned upon the purchase of an 
engine. 

Here the court held “for some reason the 
engineer approved not only a bid on the 
original specifications that the city council 
refused to accept, because it did not con- 
form to the specifications.” The court stated, 
in part: 

“That the law, under certain conditions, 
permits the city to employ and pay a special 
engineer, there can be no doubt. When em- 
ployed. he becomes a representative of the 
city, and his contract should be such as would 
leave him entirely free to act at all times fair- 
ly and for the best interests of the city. 

“The engineer's contract provides for the 
payment only if the city contracts. No con- 
tract no pay. A concitional contract, and 
one that requires a bidder to advance to the 
city to enable the city to pay a $5,000 fee to 
an engineer, might be, under some condi- 
tions, an inducement to approve or advise the 
approval of a bid or contract, where to reject 
it might be to receive nothing for work done. 
For some reason the engineer approved, not 
only a bid that failed materially to comply 
with the amended specifications, but also 
approved a bid on the original specifications 
that the city council refused to accept, be- 
cause it did not conform to the specifications, 

“To say that certain specific requirements 
in the specifications were omitted in the bid 
because they were unnecessary or not essen- 
tial, the engineer and the city council having 
said they were, will not answer and leaves the 
thinking mind in doubt as to what brought it 
all cbout, 

“The original specifications, and the bid of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., and that of Boulig- 
ney, a duplicate of Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; the 
amended specifications that reduced the cost 
several thousand dollars, and the same bid in 
amount by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. on the 
amended specifications as on the original 
specifications; and other things that I need 
not mention might justify the allegations of 
the plaintiff that there was collusion between 
the engineer and Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

“Who was interested in having the bid of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. accepted? Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. to get the contract and the 
engineer to get his $5,000. While the evi- 
dence is silent on the question, I venture the 
assertion that the engineer never conferred 
with the city council on these omissions. 
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Did the city council then know what a master 
clock was, cr that it had been omitted from 
the bid? Did the engineer inform the city 
council, or did it know, that the specifica- 
tions called for a closed cooling system, and 
that an open one was to be furnished? Can- 
not the same be said of the day tanks, and 
the plumbing fixtures?” 

And the court added: “As to the alleged 
charge of collusion, I do not want it under- 
stood that what I have said expresses an 
opinion. Merely a suggestion to be consid- 
ered if the city takes further action .“ 

There are other cases that indicate a flag- 
rant disregard for engineering ethics and 
civic decency involving these two firms in 
their scramble for municipal ownership 
contracts. 

3. The contractual tie-in between Burns & 
McDonnell and Diesel manufacturers: Two 
organizations have been operating on a you- 
scratch-my-back-and-I'll-scratch-yours basis 
for many years. In the Two Rivers, Wis., case 
where it was shown by a city investigation 
that the Diesel manufacturers had offered to 
buy council votes for $1,000 per head, the 
Burns & McDonnell report of August 29, 
1933, to E. J. Donnelly, city manager, read 
as follows: 

It is evident, therefore, that even with 
the reduced rate charged by the city it will 
be to the city’s advantage to build a plant 
at this time and we recommend that the city 
make application to the Government for a 
loan under the new Federal Emergency Act. 
The 2,000-kilowatt Diesel plant still shows to 
the best advantage and we recommend its 
installation.” 

One guess who the principal speaker in 
the agitation for the Diesel was. Dr. Carl 
D. Thompson, of course. Addressing an 
audience at Two Rivers, on March 25, 1934, 
Thompson said: The cost of the plant would 
be $246,184. These figures are based upon an 
engineer’s report made by one of the best 
firms of engineers in the United States.” 
Then he went on to attack greed—the profit 
system. 

As early as 12 years ago thé Burns & 
McDonnell tie-up with Fairbanks, Morse Co. 
had been reduced to a contractual relation- 
ship in at least one instance. Copy of a con- 
tract approved June 22, 1928 between Burns 
& McDonnell and Fairbanks, Morse Water 
Supply Co., a subsidiary manufacturing 
municipal water supply equipment, gives the 
broad basis of the relationship between the 
two organizations at that time. For a fee of 
10 percent of the ultimate sale price, Burns 
& McDonnell agreed to make preliminary 
surveys to determine the soundness and 
feasibility of possible projects, render all 
necessary engineering services, supervise the 
letting of subcontracts, and so forth. Per- 
haps the unusually high fee of 10 percent as 
against the normal 5 percent is explained by 
the following clause in that contract, cer- 
tainly calling for services seldom required of 
bona fide engineers: 

“The engineers agree when and during the 
progress of their preliminary surveys, esti- 
mates and report to assist the owner in clearly 
presenting all the facts, advantages and bene- 
fits to be derived from the proposed water- 
supply project; and to make talks before 
councils, boards, or civic organizations, ex- 
plaining all the engineering facts and fea- 
tures that would be helpful in closing a 
contract for the water-supply project as pro- 
posed by the owner.” 

4. Thompson's abuse of the congressional 
franking privilege: For years Thompson has 
openly boasted of his ability to have pro- 
public ownership propaganda inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and then distributed 
under congressional frank. The league has 
actually advertised for sale literature bearing 
the congressional frank. 

These are but a few examples of many that 
can be cited going back over a dozen years of 
profitable political sales activities by all three 
parties. 
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Certainly no Federal investigation of mu- 
nicipal ownership agitation could overlook 
the long trail of this alliance between a sup- 
posedly pure white Public Ownership organ- 
ization and its benignant appearing director, 
D. Thompson, on the one hand, and the firms 
of Burns & McDonnell and the Diesel manu- 
facturers on the other. 


With the coming of the New Deal the scope 
of these groups was vastly expanded. Despite 
their clever operation, the stark fact that 
private efficiency had overbalanced the tax 
and capital cost, public ownership advantages 
in the operation of electric systems had made 
public ownership in this field increasingly 
unpopular. To overcome this handicap, pub- 
lic ownership advocates were able to induce 
Public Works Administrator Ickes—himself 
a member of the Public Ownership League 
and for many years a personal friend of 
Thompson—to establish a public power divi- 
sion in the P. W. A. Cities were induced to 
go into municipal ownership by the free gift 
of 30 percent—and later, 45 percent—of the 
cost. This was excellent both for Burns & 
‘McDonnell and for the Diesel manufacturers 
since, being an unemployment-relief agency, 
the P. W. A. could not grant funds for pur- 
chase of existing systems, but was bound to 
insist on construction of new and usually 
duplicating systems. That meant a gravy 
train for both organizations, Burns & Mc- 
Donnell were retained in scores of towns for 
engineering surveys and other services. 
P. W. A. showed a strong preference for Diesel 
power. So strong was this preference that 
in one instance the P. W. A. refused the plea 
of the city of Carbondale, II., for a steam 
generating plant and insisted on Diesels even 
though the town is virtually built on a coal 
m. ie and is situated in the heart of the rich 
southern Illinois coal fields. 

Perhaps it is only a coincidence that during 
these early days of the P. W. A. Dr. Thomp- 
son served as an examiner of applications for 
municipal power grants in the power division 
of the P. W. A.—and boasted of his activities 
in the Public Ownership magazine. 

By 1937 the economic fallacy of using work- 
relief funds to construct public systems in 
duplication of private systems had become so 
apparent that Congress took cognizance of 
the situation and even before the end of 
P. W. A. the latter agency had become con- 
siderably hampered in this field. 

But new fields opened up for Thompson. 
While still retaining his directorship of the 
league and editorship of its magazine, 
Thompson went on the pay roll of the Bon- 
neville administration early in November 
1938. His salary is $5,600 per annum and his 
title is “power consultant,” whatever that 
means. Under the laws of the States of 
Washington and of Oregon, districts, county- 
wide and larger, may be organized for the 
generation or purchase of power for distribu- 
tion within their areas. These laws were 
specifically enacted for the purpose of pur- 
chasing power from the great Federal Colum- 
bia River dams. The Pacific Northwest has 
been a ferment of political activity in con- 
nection with numerous public utility dis- 
trict elections for several years. Under the 
Bonneville Act one-half of the power from 
that project must be reserved for public 
agencies until January 1, 1942. 

The same act limits the promotional ac- 
tivity of the Administration to supplying all 
pertinent information and data to inter- 
ested parties. The Administrator, however, 
has construed that limitation so broadly as 
to provide speakers for political rallies in 
local P. U. D. elections. In the opinion of 
most lawyers this activity is clearly in vio- 
lation of section 9 (a) of the Hatch Act, 
which reads as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person em- 
ployed in the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government, or any agency or depart- 
ment thereof, to use his official authority or 
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influence for the purpose of interfering with 
an election or affecting the result thereof. 
No officer or employee in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, cr any 
agency or department thereof, shall take any 
active part in political management or in 
political campaigns.” 

Dr. Thompson, with his years of expe- 
rience in public-ownership agitation, has be- 
come an ace electioneer for the Bonneville 
administration. The story of his activities 
in Washington and Oregon is amply related 
in the House hearings for the 1941 appro- 
priation for the Interior Department, pages 
264 to 284, inclusive, 

There seems little doubt that Thompson, 
by the very nature of his activities in the 
Northwest, should be discharged as a Hatch 
Act violator, But there is small chance of 
such an eventuality, inasmuch as he con- 
tinues on despite the protests of Congress- 
man Dudley White to Dr. Raver, Bonneville 
Administrator, during last year’s hearings. 

The chief beneficiary of this public-owner- 
ship racket appears to be the engineering 
firm of Burns & McDonnell, not Carl Thomp- 
son, who is only a “come-on” man for the 
game, 

The Diesel manufacturers find municipal 
plants only a fractional outlet for their 
product and seem to be losing interest in 
this market with the increase of Federal 
waterpower development. 

It is pertinent, therefore, to appraise this 
firm both as to its ethical and professional 
standing. 

The technique of this firm usually is to 
obtain a contract by hook or crook for a 
“preliminary survey” as to feasibility of a 
municipal system. Whether a clause for 
consulting services is conditioned on the fa- 
vorable report or not there is no record of a 
report by this firm against the feasibility 
of such a plant. Once the “preliminary sur- 
vey” job is completed they make every effort 
to stir up by local agitation, through their 
“shill,” Thompson, and by direct personal 
agitation to put the proposition over. 

The record of the firm as to accurate esti- 
mates of savings and profits from proposed 
systems is scandalous. It is understandable 
that it would not be otherwise in face of 
the fact that only by such underestimates it 
can obtain the fat fees that go with further 
services as consulant should their estimates 
be accepted. 

Some years ago the firm was retained by 
the city of Knoxville, Tenn., to make a pre- 
liminary survey of the possible revenues of 
a competing system. The Knoxville Journal 
looked up the record as to Burns & Mc- 
Donnell original estimates and actual re- 
sults, which showed that the firm has been 
off as much as 50 percent. ; 

Significant excerpts from this article pub- 
lished by the Journal, November 24, 1933— 
never denied by Burns & McDonnell—follow: 

“An amazing record, to say the least, has 
been made by the Burns & McDonnell Engi- 
neering Co., of Kansas City, Los Angeles, and 
Cincinnati, in connection with its activities 
to put over municipal ownership in different 
parts of the country. 

“A study of the flrm's history reveals the 
fact that Knoxville was particularly unfortu- 
nate in its selection of an engineering firm 
to make the city's report on municipal 
ownership of electric facilities. 

“TREMENDOUS ERROR 

“For instance, in Crown Point, Ind., on June 
7, 1932, the people voted $28,000 for the con- 
struction of an electric plant. Burns & 
McDonnell’s estimate of the cost was $38,167. 
The actual cost of the plant to date is $62,423 
and construction has not yet been completed. 

“A report made for St. Paul, Minn, is inter- 
esting by comparison with the report for 
Knoxville in that the firm required from 
November 1932 to July 1933 to prepare the 
first report and then submitted a revised 
report 3 months later. 
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“A charge of $45,000 was made for the re- 
port, whereas a report was given Knoxviile 
in the space of a few days for $2,370. 

“Upon the demand of the mayor of St 
Paul, the engineering firm was willing to re- 
vise its report. to eliminate the item of going 
concern value and to reduce working capital 
allowance, thus reducing its estimate of the 
value of the company's property by $2,227,164. 
This amounted to a reduction of about 10 
percent from the original report. 

“In the past year or two, Burns & McDon- 
nell have gone into 21 cities and recommended 
the construction of electric plants and dis- 
tribution systems which, if they had been 
built, would have cost $28,626,700, according 
to the estimates. 

“For making the reports, Burns & McDon- 
nell were paid various fees. In addition, 
many of their contracts calied for percentages 
of the cost of construction ranging from 314 
percent to 10 percent. 

“The firm recommends the building of 
municipal systems almost invariably. 


“LOW FEE FIRST 


“Engineering firms catering to business 
from city councils make it a practice to offer 
to make a preliminary report for a low fee, 
as was the case in Knoxville. But the fees 
exacted for serving as consulting engineers 
are on a much higher basis and sizeable sum. 
For instance, 5 percent of $3,225,000 would 
be $161,250. Quite naturally, the paramount 
interest of the engineering firm in business 
getting is not emphasized by the company 
and that point is not often appreciated by 
the public. 

“Why did R. E. McDonnell come to Knox- 
ville to speak at the mass meeting last night 
unless he did so to further his firm’s chances 
of getting the consultants’ fee if the city 
votes bonds? 

“Mr. McDonnell appeared aggressively in a 
campaign to vote bonds for municipal own- 
ership of a plant at Cleburne, Tex. He ap- 
peared twice before the city council at Co- 
lumbus, Miss., advocating municipal owner- 
ship. 
“At Elko, Nev., in August 1931, Burns & 
McDonnell and Fairbanks, Morse were send- 
ing out pamphlets to the citizens of that 
‘town advocating that the city build a power 
plant under the Fairbanks, Morse plan. 
-Other instances could be cited. 

* . * . . 

“Mr. McDonnell states that the paramount 
difference between private and municipal 
ownership is: With private ownership, ‘profit 
first’; with municipal ownership, ‘service 
first’; but he is not adverse to making con- 
tracts for the construction of municipal 
plants by the firm of Burns & McDonnell, 
which are said to give a nice profit to the 
firm. 

“It is not impossible that his interest is 
more in personal profit than in public good. 


* . * * . 


“If a novice were to purchase a horse he 
would not knowingly select the brother of 
the owner of the horse to make an examina- 
tion and advise him as to whether the horse 
had hives, splints, or curbs. If he was going 
to buy a house he would not employ the 
foreman of the firm which had done the 
plumbing job to advise him as to whether 
there was good plumbing in the house. 

“And yet that is what Knoxville did when 
it engaged Burns & McDonnell to make its 
munic!pal-ownership report. 

“LOSE AGAIN 


“It required 6 months’ time for Burns & 
McDonnell to make a construction survey of 
Fort Thomas, Ky., a city of 10,008 persons. 
The City Council of Fort Thomas voted, how- 
ever, 4 to 1 against the proposed municipal 
light ordinance, which called for submission 
of a bond issue of $245,000. 

“In other words, the engineers required 
only 2 or 3 weeks to make a survey and esti- 


mate the cost of construction of the Knox- 

ville municipal-distribution system at $3,- 

225,000, but 6 months’ time was required to 

make the survey for Fort Thomas, Ky., a town 

only one-eleventh the size of Knoxville. 
“FIFTY PERCENT OFF 


“Burns & McDonnell, upon whose advice 
the Canal Commission of Augusta, Ga., gave 
its approval to an oil-engine plan, made a 
provable error of approximately $57,000 in es- 
timating the profits they said might be made 
from the oil-engine plant. Since they esti- 
mated net profits of only about $125,000, the 
error reduced their claim of profits by nearly 
50 percent. 

“In June 1932 Mayor Ralph Mackey, of Bel- 
videre, III., signed a contract with Burns & 
McDonnell for the construction of a munici- 
pally owned electric plant in competition with 
the Illinois Northern Utilities before the bond 
issue had been voted. 

“Before the election the contract came to 
light, and the people discovered that it gave 
Burns & McDonnell ‘5 percent of the cost of 
said construction improvements, exclusive of 
any purchase price of the distribution system. 
More to their perturbation, they found that 
this 5 percent was over and above ‘service for 
expert testimony before any court, commis- 
sion, or arbitration, or other boards or organ- 
izations by a member of the firm of Burns & 
McDonnell, engineering company.’ 

“OVERWHELMING DEFEAT 


“Such experts under the contract were to 
be paid for at the rate of $75 per day ‘plus 
all traveling and hotel expenses of the engi- 
neers’ representative or representatives while 
absent from the office? The bond issue was 
defeated in every ward of the city, the total 
being 2,334 against and 1,204 for it. 

“In the Judicial Bulletin of the Oklahoma 
Utilities Association, issued September 21, 
appears the following letter written to that 
association by D. A. Willis, president of the 
Pennant Pearl Button Co., of Muscatine, 
Iowa, under date of September 12: 

J have found that many of the state- 
ments put out by the Public Ownership 
League of America and printed in the Public 
Ownership magazine are absolutely false. 
In the early part of 1930, this magazine 
printed an article, entitled “Muscatine Mak- 
ing Good.” and stated that the net profits of 
the municipal electric-light plant in 1929 
were slightly over $20,000 a month, making 
a total profit of about $240,000. The total 
business done by the plant for that year from 
the sale of electric current was $227,000. 
Therefore, the statement made the profits 
more than all the business done. 

Then again they have made a savings 
over old company rates several hundred thou- 
sand dollars more than all the business done 
in 7% years, from the start until December 
30. 1931. However, in a so-called audit made 
by Burns & McDonnell they did not claim any 
profits but they claim very large savings. 
The Muscatine plant has been featured 
around the country as a wonderful success, 
but it seems to be a well-established fact 
that they could have bought the current at 
the beginning of 1929 at about one-half of 
what it cost to produce it.’ 

* . * s * 

“Paducah, Ky., was persuaded in 1928 to 
engage Burns & McDonnell to make a pre- 
liminary report on the electric-light situation 
in that city, and for this report a substantial 
sum was paid. The report strongly recom- 
mended the erection of a municipal plant, 
at a cost of about $800,000, and stated that 
the plant could— 

“+ + pay all interest charges, set 
aside a sinking fund for paying off the bonds, 
and still make a new profit of nearly $30,000 
per year.’ 

: en this report was examined in detail 
by competent electrical engineers and com- 
pared with actual sales of electric power in 
Paducah, it was found that the Burns & 
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McDonnell estimate of receipts was $70,000 
too high and their estimates of expenditures 
was 830,000 too low. This showed that in- 
stead of a yearly profit of $28,500, the plant 
would show a yearly loss of $72,100. 

“Paducah decided not to embark on the 
project.” 

Nor are these old and isolated cases of 
slack appraisal work by this firm. The case 
of Yonkers, N. Y., is another example. In 
an appraisal of the properties of the Yonkers 
Electric Light & Power Co. for the city in a 
pending rate case, the estimate of Burns & 
McDonnell amounted to $8,500,000, while the 
company estimate was $18,000,000. In de- 
fending the discrepancy, one M. P. Hatcher, 
of the Burns & McDonnell firm, stated that 
he had spent 3 or 4 weeks solidly in con- 
sultation as to costs of the underground 
wiring with the firm of G. M. Gest, New 
York contractors, specializing in such work. 
This testimony brought forth a sworn state- 
ment from Mr. Gest and his assistant, J. H. 
Lopez, with whom Hatcher had worked, that 
instead of 3 or 4 weeks Hatcher had actu- 
ally spent but 32 hours with Lopez. Per- 
tinent excerpts from the sworn statement, 
appearing in the Yonkers Herald Statesman 
of March 29, 1935: 

“I desire here and now to disclaim this 
responsibility and desire to point out a few 
examples of misstatements and misin- 
terpretations. 

“Mr. Hatcher, on and about page 7115 of 
the April 3 transcript, refers to the time spent 
with us and states he talked with us ‘solidly 
for 3 or 4 weeks’ in our office and talked to 
us ‘almost continuously,’ getting there ‘as 
early as I could get there in the morning,’ 
and spent ‘most of the day on it. These 
statements are more than inaccuracies. They 
are misstatements. 

“Mr Lopez put in a total of 48 hours, of 
which but about 32 were with Mr. Hatcher. 
It is my judgment that our engineers would 
have had to spend appreciably more than 
even ‘3 or 4 weeks continuously’ to supply 
Mr. Hatcher with the kind and quantity of 
information which he has erroneously assert- 
ed we did supply him with; and, moreover, 
we curselves would not use such information 
without having had actual contact with and 
a study of the property itself. We made no 
real examination in Yonkers, nor did we 
analyze the actual records or performances 
as would be necessary if we were to take the 
responsibility; and I must, and do, repudiate 
the charge of responsibility for the results 
shown in the Burns & McDonnell testimony. 

“Too many questions as to conditions may 
arise which will alter any preconceived idea 
of values, and this is particularly so in un- 
derground work when all has been installed 
and covered up. Conclusions in this class of 
work can only be reached by those who have 
actually had experience in the work itself. 

“It is my wish to impress upon you that 
advantage has been taken of us in a way 
most distasteful to me. Please do not con- 
sider these comments as an analysis of the 
testimony, but just a statement of facts 
as to our contact with the subject involved. 
I have personally reviewed the transcript but 
I have not attempted to prepare statements 
as to the numerous errors in the details at- 
tributed to us, 

“I should, however, call your attention to 
the fact that I notice in the transcript the 
inference that the conduit work in its en- 
tirety, as stated by Mr. Hatcher, could be 
installed in a calendar year of 300 working 
days. This must be a voluntary statement 
on Mr. Hatcher’s part, because there was no 
conclusion reached in this office to that effect 
either by Mr. Lopez or myself, and I do not 
consider it is practicable to reach such a 
conclusion. 

“In closing I wish to repeat that all we 
did for Burns & McDonnell was to supply 
general information on Mr. Hatcher's hypo- 
thetical questions.” 
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This memorandum is intended to sketch 
in briefly some of the well-known facts 
about the strange public-ownership move- 
ment in America. It is far from a complete 
and detailed study. A plethora of similar 
cases are available which space does not 
permit here. The purpose has been to dem- 
onstrate that the public-ownership move- 
ment, while clinging to the atmosphere of 
righteousness, has in fact descended to the 
level of a cheap racket for the sale of goods 
and services. To cite further facts than 
those above would serve no purpose but 
redundancy. 


THE SOCIAL ASSETS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I have re- 
introduced, as a national-defense meas- 
ure, Senate Joint Resolution 304 of the 
last Congress, now numbered Senate 
Joint Resolution 3, and referred to the 
Banking and Currency Committee. The 
distinguished Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wacner], chairman of the commit- 
tee, has assured me that hearings will be 
arranged and every effort made to bring 
out the joint resolution. I know of no 
American citizen who is opposed to it. I 
do not believe the Government depart- 
ments which are concerned with patents 
and international exchange are in any 
way essentially averse to it. 

This joint resolution defines the prin- 
ciple of international reciprocity in the 
protection of American patents, trade- 
marks, secret formulae and processes, 
and copyrights by providing a method for 
assuring the payments of amounts due to 
persons in United States from users 
thereof in countries restricting interna- 
tional payments from their territories. 

Americans have gradually awakened to 
the fact that our own national defense is 
being jeopardized in major ways through 
the control of patents by foreign corpora- 
tions; through financial control, some- 
times hidden, by foreign corporations, 
many of which are owned lock, stock, and 
barrel by foreign governments; through 
interlocking patent royalty rights which 
have the effect of restricting American 
production of vital war materials. 

Many foreign firms receive a steady 
flow of royalty funds for the use of their 
patents. This goes on even though Amer- 
ican patent owners, whose patents are 
being used by foreign countries, have not 
been able to secure the funds due them 
for the use of such patents. 

We not only have aided foreign coun- 
tries by sending them large sums of 
money monthly in payment for patent 
and trade-mark rights, even though they 
have refused to pay us for our patents 
and trade-marks which they hold, but we 
have sent lists of our production along 
with this money, which has enabled 
many countries to know in detail our 
program of national defense. 

The joint resolution I have introduced 
proposes that a revolving fund be set up 
which will segregate American funds due 
firms of foreign countries which have re- 
stricted payments to the United States, so 
that sums due our manufacturers can be 
paid from this fund. This is a national- 
defense measure and deserves every con- 
sideration. Hearings should be arranged 
at the earliest possible time. I am fully 
convinced that after hearings have been 
held the bill can be amended in any way 


suitable to the needs of our national de- 
fense in patents, trade-marks, secret 
formulas, processes, copyrights, inven- 
tions, and the American citizens who 
have their economic security wrapped up 
in them. 

We are giving our very best intelligence 
to the problems of national defense. 
Armaments are being provided in the 
workshops of the Nation. Our Army, air 
force, and Navy are being developed with 
a view to the advent of any possible 
emergency. Our broad program of na- 
tional defense is moving into high gear. 
We are definitely committed to the pres- 
ervation of freedom within our borders 
and the protection of our rights through- 
out the Western Hemisphere. 

As the national-defense program gets 
into full swing labor has increasing op- 
portunities and responsibilities. 

A swift glance at headline events will 
show some of the important trends which 
affect labor. Makers of machinery show 
a rise of 72 percent in profits during the 
past year. The New York Times index 
of business activity reaches an all-time 
high. The steel industry is operating at 
97 percent capacity. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor reports employed work- 
ers at an 11-year peak. 

Ihave just received from Mr. Joseph S. 
McDonagh, secretary of the Metal Trades 
Department of the American Federation 
of Labor, a statement which has been 
sent to all Members of the Senate. This 
statement is a very important declaration 
of policy, relative to national defense. 
After a 2 days’ conference it was agreed 
that in various sections of the country, 
beginning with the ship-building indus- 
try, management and labor shall be en- 
couraged to meet at the conference table 
for the purpose of negotiating working- 
rules agreements, the intent and effect of 
which will be to unify and stabilize in- 
dustrial relations and the terms of em- 
ployment in such districts. It is the de- 
sire of the American Federation of Labor 
that such agreements shall contain pro- 
vision for voluntary arbitration, and that 
there shall be no stoppage of work. This 
would tend to diminish the cause for 
strikes and lock-outs. 

Let us look at a few figures concerning 
the magnitude of our defense effort. 
Actual appropriations for defense during 
the past session of Congress totaled nearly 
$10,000,000,000. Authorizations, to be 
spent over the next 4 or 5 years amount 
to about $6,000,000,000. This adds up to 
well over $16,000,000,000. If this amount 
were in $1 bills, and laid end to end, these 
dollar bills would make a belt for the 
world at the Equator $62 wide. 

The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has estimated that the present 
program will involve something like 
9,000,000,000 man-hours of labor. 

Something like $5,000,000,000 will 
change hands in this program before 
June 30, 1941. The following fiscal year 
should see even larger sums involved. 

It is conservatively estimated that the 
defense program should create jobs for 
at least 4,000,000 men. 

One important part of the defense pro- 
gram of genuine interest to labor is hous- 
ing. Defense housing must do all it can 
to stimulate other major housing pro- 
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grams. In many localities defense activ- 
ity is drawing in thousands of new fam- 
ilies who require defense housing for only 
a temporary period. But this does not 
justify temporary housing of an inferior 
standard. Indeed, in these localities the 
defense housing should be programmed 
and designed to provide standards of liv- 
ability and sanitation not lower than 
those for permanent housing. 

By way of illustration, take an inci- 
dent which concerns the work of plas- 
terers. Congress has appropriated funds 
for the construction and housing of men 
in barrack buildings. The Government 
is now constructing, of wood and wall- 
beard, buildings of an emergency nature. 
As a result, thousands of man-hours of 
labor are being eliminated in the crafts 
of the plastering industry and related 
fields. Frequently these temporary build- 
ings are inflammable in nature and con- 
ducive to the breeding of disease germs. 

In a wider sense, however, total na- 
tional defense requires a high level of 
national health and morale; and national 
health and morale require housing for all 
of our people. Thus, the whole housing 
problem becomes part of the national de- 
fense problem. Defense housing must be 
geared toward meeting the need for de- 
cent housing generally, toward city re- 
building, and provision of essential com- 
munity facilities. 

Modern war is a life-and-death struggle 
between the total economic strength of 
the opponents. That statement applies 
not only to war but to defense against 
war. We hope that we who are engaged 
in today’s defense job shall not find our- 
selves in a final military chapter of this 
struggle; but we know that unless we do 
this job well, all of us will come to a 
tragic ending. 

We are now engaged in the struggle to 
gather raw materials, build the neces- 
Sary tools, and plan the production lines. 
This does not mean that we must even- 
tually get into military action. Indeed, 
the more efficiently we work the greater 
our hope of peace will be. 

If Britain is victorious it will be be- 
cause of a new kind of leadership, a 
leadership of the working people, the 
people who stand the brunt of the strug- 
gle. Our production through efficient 
American labor is directed to that end. 
American labor has a world-wide stake 
in this great struggle. 

Mr. President, in line with the total 
needs of national defense I wish to call 
attention to a statement prepared by 
Mr. Guy Irving Burch, long a student 
of population problems, who has made 
a comprehensive analysis of the relation 
of population factors to the total needs 
of national defense. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this statement included 
in the Recorp at this time as a part of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 
POPULATION POLICY VITAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 
(By Guy Irving Burch, Director, Population 

Reference Bureau) 

The possibility—which is rapidly becoming 
a probability—that the two great democracies 
of England and France will lose the total“ 
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war and leave the United States to face an 
armed world dominated by dictators, has 
created a burst of activity for national de- 
fense unprecedented perhaps in American 
history. 

The present activities for national defense 
include the buiiding of great armaments and 
the finger-printing of aliens. 

Unfortunately, to meet the challenge of 
modern “total” warfare these activities are 
not enough. The Nation also must have a 
sound economy and a healthy and intelligent 
citizenship. 

It was said by the founding fathers that 
if the United States is conquered, it will be 
from within, rather than from without. 

The forces that attack a country from the 
outside have been dramatized, but the forces 
that destroy the vitality of the nation from 
within are less obvious and more subtle. 
For this reason the internal forces are more 
vicious and deadly. Furthermore, they un- 
dermine the outer fortifications of the nation. 

Let us now attempt to picture a force that 
is attacking from within. It does not come as 
flame-throwers nor in roaring warplanes, but 
more like a cancerous growth that eats away 
the vitai organs of its victim before he 
realizes what is the nature of the disease. 
Here it is: 

Forty million people in the United States 
existing at a level of living below the require- 
ments for health and efficiency. These 40,- 
000,000 people, ill-nourished and pcorly edu- 
cated, are reproducing two-thirds of the 
Nation's children who will be the cititzens 
and soldiers of tomorrow. In the rural parts 
of the country these poverty-stricken rapidly 
breeding peopie must cultivate every acre of 
their small farms in cash crops to provide 
even a meager living for their large families, 
and are thus helping to create a problem of 
soil ercsion which strikes at the very heart 
of the Nation—its land. 

This is not a figment of the imagination, 
but a hard, cold fact that can be proved 
by many scientific studies and reports. Nor 
does it take any imagination to see that 
this situation is undermining the health, in- 
telligence, morale, economics, and politics of 
the United States. It is not a static condi- 
tion, but a dynamic force moving ever on- 
ward as the human-and-scil erosion that it 
is—the same type of erosion that has left 
sand dunes where many great and powerful 
cities once stood. 

This picture may seem overdrawn, but at 
the present rate of soil and water depletion, 
in 50 years the fertile soil in America will 
be a fourth of what was present originally 
and in a hundred years at the same rate of 
depletion the American Continent could turn 
into the Sahara of the Western Hemisphere. 

In the meantime, the parts of our popu- 
lation who are existing at a level of living 
below the requirements for health and efi- 
ciency are having twice as large families as 
their well-to-do neighbors. At this rate, in 
three generations (about one long lifetime), 
the descendants of the so-called “have nots” 
will be 16 times as numerous as the descend- 
ants of an equal number of so-called “haves.” 

What chance has the business, scientific, 
and political genius of America of solving 
this problem of human-and-soil erosion? 
Hardly any chance, unless it is recognized 
that this is chiefly a problem of population 
growth. 

The reason why this problem has not been 
selved is because it has been generally as- 


sumed that this dual problem was essentially 


one of business or politics, or something in 
the nature of the American people, which 
caused them to ruin the soil. But funda- 
mentally this problem is one of population 
growth. (With the added fact that the 
United States, unlike countries of western 
Europe where rains are not so torrential, is 
especially susceptible to erosion.) Too many 
people rushed into this rich continent in too 


short a time. To accommodate this rapid 
increase of population, the soil and other 
natural resources were exploited as rapidly 
as possible without regard for ultimate conse- 
quences—consequences for which we are now 
beginning to pay “through the nose.” 

The other problem of population growth, 
which is causing the human erosion by un- 
dermining the health, intelligence, and pos- 
sibly the heredity of the Nation, is the 
difference in size of families among the edu- 
cational and economic classes within the 
population. 

Let us tackle the second problem first, and 
“call a spade a spade.” The chief cause of 
the difference in size of families among eco- 
nomic classes, according to the population 
report of the National Resources Committee 
and scientific studies from Sweden and Ger- 
many (before the Hitler regime), is due to 
the difference in knowledge of birth control 
among economic classes. The data from 
Sweden and Germany prove that when the 
lower economic classes have such knowledge, 
they actually have smaller families than the 
upper economic classes. Furthermore, Dr. F. 
Burgdorfer, of Germany, said in 1930: “I 
have recently been able to prove that today 
the number of children of families with large 
incomes is not diminishing but increasing.” 

This is as it should be; the parts of the 
population that can provide their children 
with good food, clothing, housing, education, 
and medical care should carry the greatest 
economic responsibility for reproducing the 
race. 

That the size of families among the upper 
economic classes increases as the size of the 
families among the lower economic classes 
decreases is not a coincidence. These are 
complex but nonetheless powerful social 
and economic factors that bring this about. 
Among the upper economic classes a social 
stigma may be attached to large families 
because they are generally associated with 
low social status. But far more important 
perhaps is the economic factor. The reversal 
in size of families among economic classes 
noted by Dr. Burgdorfer is in complete agree- 
ment with Gresham's law of economics and 
the Malthusian principle of population. It 
is also in agreement with the findings in 
population of Benjamin Franklin and Charles 
Darwin. 

The theory of the small fry that if ignor- 
ance, poverty, and misery do not reproduce 
the race no one else will, is as dangerous to 
the life of the United States as is the theory 
that this country needs a higher birth rate. 
With our present fertility rate the population 
might increase 50,000,000 by the end of this 
century. Even if the birth rate decreases 
about one-fourth about 20,000,000 might be 
added to our present total of 132,000,000. 
Unless we can make some radical progress 
against the present rate of soil erosion, 152,- 
000,000 people in this country 60 years hence 
will certainly not be too few. We may need 
a shift in the size of families from one eco- 
nomie class to another, but the theory that 
we need a higher general birth rate is nothing 
short of suicidal. 

To provide the entire population with the 
quantity and quality of food “which would 
furnish adequate nutrition, a substantial 
margin of safety in respect to vitamins and 
minerals, and a satisfying variety of foods;” 
says the Brookings Institution study Amer- 
ica’s Capacity to Consume, “and at the same 
time to permit the purchase of such necessi- 
ties and comforts as are ordinarily associated” 
with such a diet, “would require an increase 
in the (1929) production of all kinds of con- 
sumers’ goods and services by something like 
70 to 80 percent.” 

When we realize that our national income 
is $10,000,000,000 lower than it was in 1929, 
that our population is 10,000,000 larger, that 
our population is now increasing about 1,000,- 
000 annually, that two-thirds of our children 
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are in the lower economic third of the popula- 
tion, and that we are losing every day as a re- 
sult of soil erosion the equivalent of 200 
40-acre farms, it may be seen that the United 
States has an insidious problem of national 
defense from within as well as from without. 

This study shouid not in any way minimize 
the danger to the United States from abroad 
or the armed preparations to meet that dan- 
ger, but if also we do not solve our internal 
problem of national defense, we might as well 
leave our armaments unbuilt. 


Mr. DAVIS. During the time I was 
Secretary of Labor the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics worked out a trustworthy 
guide on prices on the basis of index 
figures. In the wholesale field these 
were indexes based on month-old prices 
of 297 commodities. Now, with the pass- 
ing of time, an even more accurate pic- 
ture can be obtained of price movements. 
As a result of telegraphic reports from 
many points, the Bureau can supply fac- 
tual data on daily and weekly basic raw- 
material prices and indexes embracing 
something over 1,500 individual quota- 
tions, representing prices in different 
markets over the country as well as dif- 
ferent grades of the same commodities. 

Special biweekly retail food quotations 
from 18 cities, supplemented by monthly 
reports on 54 articles gathered in 51 
cities, are now available to the National 
Defense Commission. The stabilization 
of prices is being developed under the 
direction of Commissioner Leon Hender- 
son. On September 27, 1940, he an- 
nounced that there was no justification 
for the unstable price situation in the 
copper, zinc, and lead industries, as there 
were ample stocks for the United States, 
Great Britain, and Canada. He warned 
that he would be reluctant to recom- 
mend controls over these metals, but 
that he was prepared to make sugges- 
tions to the President for corrective 
measures if they were needed, since these 
metals are vital to the national-defense 
program. 

Representatives of the steel industry, 
and scrap-iron and steel dealers, as- 
sured the Price Stabilization Division on 
October 9, 1940, that there was no justi- 
fication for any run-away price develop- 
ment, or any occasion for concern over 
securing adequate supplies for the de- 
fense program. Leading scrap suppliers, 
the railroads, and agricultural imple- 
ment, automotive, electrical, and ma- 
chine-tool manufacturers echoed these 
sentiments 1 week later. Pig-iron pro- 
ducers indicated to the Division on No- 
vember 1 that the price of their product 
should remain fairly stable. 

The stabilization division’s job is to 
watch price trends closely; make studies 
of economic, fiscal, and legal problems 
affecting these prices; provide public in- 
formation on supplies; and recommend 
legislation, policies, and procedures to 
prevent unwarranted price increases, 
such as occurred during the World War 
Government procurement of material at 
reasonable prices unqueStionably makes 
this necessary. 

The consumer adviser on the National 
Defense Commission is charged with the 
responsibility of thinking of consumers 
of America in the broadest meaning of 
the word—their needs for food, clothes, 
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and houses, the prices they have to pay, 
and the wages and salaries out of which 
they can pay those prices. 

Four broad methods are available to 
the Consumer Adviser in protecting the 
cost of living of the average American 
consumer. One is to advise the Govern- 
ment on the timing and spacing of its 
purchasing so as to protect all prices. 
Another is to check unjustified efforts 
to raise prices by presentation of the 
facts concerning the supply and demand 
at the moment. A third is to make pub- 
lic market conditions and reasons for 
price advances in order that public opin- 
ion may operate against the profiteer, 
hysteria may be allayed, and private buy- 
ing may be guided away from shortages. 
Finally, failing all other means to curb 
unjustified rises, the Consumer Adviser 
may recommend legal action by any one 
of several Government agencies. 

The National Defense Commission as 
a whole has recognized the importance 
of adequate supplies of consumer goods 
in a total defense emergency. On Sep- 
tember 13, 1940, the Commission went on 
record as favoring off-season produc- 
tion as much as possible in order to dove- 
tail the military program into production 
for civilian requirements. The lower 
overhead that made possible this ar- 
rangement should result in reduced 
prices for both private consumers and 
the Government. 

To arm the Nation adequately, large 
supplies must be acquired by the Army 
and Navy. Unless this material is se- 
cured with due regard for the market and 
the civilian demands, prices will go up. 
The American consumer has become an 
important person in the total defense of 
the Nation. The Government realizes 
that if he is to be a potent factor in a 
strong democracy, his standard of living 
must be protected. We must continue to 
bring to the American people the bless- 
ings of a free society. 

Mr. President, I wish to have included 
in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, a 
letter from Mr. J. L. Michel. At a later 
time I expect to introduce legislation to 
accomplish the purpose set forth in this 
letter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE FISH AND 
GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, January 2, 1941. 
Hon. JAMEs M. Davis, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: At the December meeting 
of the Pennsylvania State Fish and Game 
Protective Association, at which meeting a 
quorum was present, a resolution was 
adopted and the secretary was instructed to 
present the same to you for your serious 
consideration. 

I therefore respectfully submit this reso- 
lution herewith: 

“Whereas during the emergency of World 
War I the demand, both abroad and at 
home, for wheat and other crops was so 
great that millions of acres of land in the 
Middle West of our country, unsuited for 
cultivation, were plowed up and seeded, the 
result after a short time was the great Dust 
Bowl and its horrors and tremendous loss. 
Much of that disaster could have been pre- 
vented by proper methods of control. Forests 
were destroyed by ruthless cutting of timber 
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for lumber, without control or thought of 
the future; and 

“Whereas this great country is now faced 
with an identical condition, as much of the 
world will look to America for food, forests 
will be destroyed for their lumber instead 
of their furnishing a crop. (The Olympian 
National Forest is threatened today.) Fish 
resources will be destroyed instead of fur- 
nishing a crop, if uncontrolled. 

“Unless some proper action is taken by the 
Congress quickly to set up some means to 
control our resources, in conjunction with 
the Defense Commission, disaster is in- 
evitable: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Secretary be, and is 


hereby, directed to advise United States Sena- 


tor JaMEs J. Davis, an honorary member of 
this association, and Representative J. WIL- 
LIAM DITTER, that it is the desire of the mem- 
bers of this association that legislation be 
initiated in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the National Government for 
the conservation of the national natural re- 
sources, either through a commission working 
in conjunction with the National Defense 
Commission or by whatever means shall be 
found advisable in order to conserve this 
country’s natural resources.” 

I trust you will give this matter your seri- 
ous and immediate consideration and will do 
everything in your political power to effect 
the same. 

Very truly yours, 
J. L. MICHEL, Secretary. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, discus- 
sions of national defense in terms of 
heurs of labor have increased. Talk 
about the 40-hour week has not always 
been based on fact. Under our law, 40 
hours is the period that may be worked 
at straight time. After 40 hours, pay at 
the rate of time and a half for overtime 
begins. There is nothing to prevent any- 
one from working 48 or even 60 hours a 
week under this law as long as he is paid 
time and a half for overtime. 

Much has been said recently about the 
experience of France under the Blum 40- 
hour law of 1936, which, it is said, 
blocked full production. However, it 
should be carefully observed that the 
French 40-hour law was not at all like 
our own law. The French law very 
greatly increased labor costs. It tended 
to prohibit any overtime work at all. In 
actual operation it tended to put a limi- 
tation on the factory, to prevent the 
working of more than one shift. The 
wage-and-hour law, by contrast, does 
not prohibit overtime, and it puts no 
limit on the factory. There is a vast 
difference between limiting hours for in- 
dividual workers and the French practice 
of closing down the factory as a whole. 

I have just returned from a swing 
around the country—Portland, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Miami— 
studying our national-defense program, 
with a special interest in the labor side. 
Out of my travels and thinking of recent 
weeks come two main thoughts. First, 
our American workers are ready and 
willing to work. They know the impor- 
tance of full production in this time of 
emergency. They are prepared to coop- 
erate with a minimum of work stoppages 
in the interest of the national welfare. 
Second, labor has made gains which 
must be conserved. The average worker 
is willing to work overtime if he is paid 
time and a half for it. This is right. It 
means full production and fair pay. 
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This is the way forward in these emer- 
gency days. 

In recent weeks a vast amount of pub- 
licity has attached to strikes which have 
impeded the national-defense program. 
At the same time a curious assortment 
of statements has been made charging 
that industrial leaders have been sabo- 
taging national-defense preparations. If 
one were to attempt to put these two 
charges together, not having a proper 
understanding or appreciation of the 
American people, he might be led to be- 
lieve that our citizens are the least patri- 
otic in the world. Obviously this is not 
so. Our people are thoroughly loyal, 
and anyone who attempts to undermine 
our belief in ourselves and our funda- 
mental American loyalty is arrayed with 
the enemy against us. We are stead- 
fastly determined to maintain and de- 
fend our national institutions, our 
borders, and our rights, to the full limit 
of our ability. 

The Conciliation Service of the United 
States Department of Labor goes back to 
1913, when the Department was created 
by act of Congress. From its inception 
and until he died in 1937, my distin- 
guished friend, Hugh L. Kerwin, was the 
Director of the Conciliation Service, and 
he has a worthy successor in John R. 
Steelman. 

During the year ended June 30, 1940, 
the Conciliation Service handled 3,751 
cases, in which more than 1,145,000 per- 
sons were directly involved. The situa- 
tions concerned business enterprises of 
almost every type and size in the United 
States. While many of the cases were 
strikes and lock-outs, not all were stop- 
pages of work. Some were threatened 
strikes and controversies. Others in- 
volved requests for arbitration and for 
technical services and information, 
Many informal conferences were held. 

During the past year there has been 
an increase of 68 percent in the number 
of controversies in which the assistance 
of the Conciliation Service was requested 
and rendered. This is a tribute to the 
efficiency of this type of approach to in- 
dustrial problems. It is a notable fact 
that the Service prevented from becom- 
ing stoppages of work more than 90 per- 
cent of the threatened strikes which were 
brought to its attention. This was made 
possible through the cooperation of in- 
telligent management officials, industrial 
and labor leaders, and the Conciliation 
Service itself. Now that full production 
is required, labor should unite with in- 
dustry in every reasonable effort to avert 
unnecessary work stoppages. The right 
to strike must be fully maintained, but 
voluntary arbitration should be enlisted 
to meet difficult problems, and concilia- 
tion should be encouraged to prevent 
them from becoming too difficult. 

The Conciliation Service is working 
directly with the Departments of War 
and Navy in the national-defense pro- 
gram. A specially equipped commis- 
sioner is delegated to act as liaison officer 
with those agencies having Government 
contracts. From the very beginning of 
the Defense Advisory Commission this 
cooperation has been maintained. Even 
before the establishment of the Defense 
Commission the Conciliation Service had 
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long studied plans for the supervision 
apa coordination of conciliation activi- 
es. 

There are now four regional supervis- 
ing commissioners of conciliation sta- 
tioned officially in Washington. It is 
their responsibility to make regular as- 
signments of commissioners and by per- 
sonal travel, by telephone, and by tele- 
graph to keep in continuing, up-to-the- 
minute touch with developments in the 
four regions into which, for the purpose 
of administrative efficiency, the country 
has been divided. 

Prevention is better than cure in the 
case of industrial disputes. The needs of 
the Conciliation Service are expanding 
with the increased opportunities for me- 
diation. The country stands strongly 
back of this program. Its usefulness is 
unquestioned. Its worth is increasingly 
apparent. For the fiscal year 1940, 50 
commissioners have been employed. Dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year it is expected 
that this number will be increased to 70, 
and in the following year to 90. These 
increases bring comparatively little addi- 
tional demand on the Treasury. In my 
judgment, this is the way forward for 
both labor and industry. 

Mr. President, the social assets of na- 
tional defense, including labor conditions, 
civilian cooperation, national unity, pop- 
ular understanding, and moral worth, are 
unquestionably as necessary to the pro- 
tection of our American way of life as are 
armaments such as those now being pro- 
vided. We need to meet our human needs 


on all fronts. Our national defense is no 


stronger than our basic strength in terms 
of well-fed, well-housed, and well-direct- 
ed men, women, and children. These in- 
ternal problems of population should top 
all priorities. They have long needed our 
attention. They need it today. They will 
constitute our major problems in the 
years to come. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
January 9, 1941. at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Ezecutive nominations received by the 
Senate January 8, 1941 


Work PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 

Charles B. Braun, of Louisiana, to be re- 
gional director, region VI, Work Projects 
Administration. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE 

Brig. Gen, Heber L. Edwards, to be State 
director of selective service for the State of 
North Dakota, 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

John Carraway Bull, of South Carolina, to 
be junior hydrographic and geodetic engineer 
(with relative rank of lieutenant, junior 
grade, in the Navy) by promotion from aide 
(with relative rank of ensign in the Navy), 
vice Leonard Carl Johnson, promoted. 

Leonard Carl Johnson, of New York, to be 
hydrographic and geodetic engineer (with rel- 
ative rank of lieutenant in the Navy) by pro- 
motion from junior hydrographic and geo- 
detic engineer (with relative rank of lieu- 
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tenant, junior grade, in the Navy), vice 
George Lawrence Bean, promoted. 


A „ BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 


TO ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT 

Lt. Col. Fred Currie Milner, Infantry, with 

rank from August 18, 1940. 
TO SIGNAL CORPS 

First Lt. Harold McDonald Brown, Infantry 
(captain, Army of the United States), with 
rank from June 12, 1940. 

TO AIR CORPS 

Second Lt. John William Watt, Jr., Field 
Artillery (first lieutenant, Army of the United 
States), with rank from June 12, 1939. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be colonels with rank from January 1, 1941 
Lt. Col. Cedric Malcolm Stanley Skene, 
Coast Artillery Corps (colonel, Army of the 
United States). 
Lt, Col. Avery Johnson French, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (colonel, Army of the United 
States). 
Lt. Col. Edward Montgomery, Chemical 
Warfare Service (colonel, Army of the United 
States). 
Lt. Col. Shepler Ward FitzGerald, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel, Air Corps). 
Lt. Col. Leigh Francis Joseph Zerbee, Chem- 
ical Warfare Service (colonel, Army of the 
United States). 
Lt. Col. Randolph Tucker Pendleton, Coast 
Artillery Corps (colonel, Army of the United 
States). 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from 
January 1, 1941 

Maj. Glen Teter Strock, Infantry. 

To be lieutenant colonels with rank from 
January 4, 1941 

Maj. Peter Powell Rodes, Field Artillery. 

Maj. Harvey Irvin Cassedy, Infantry. 

Maj. William Harold Collette, Infantry. 

Maj. Herbert Becker Laux, Infantry. 

Maj. Charles Stevenson Denny, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 

Maj. Thomas Reed Willson, Field Artillery. 

Maj. Arthur Penick Moore, Field Artillery. 

Maj. Clifford Gordon Kershaw, Infantry. 

Maj. Harry Daniels Scheibla, Infantry. 

Maj. Edmund Mortimer Gregorie, Infantry. 

Maj. Robert Virgil Laughlin, Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department. 

Maj. James Harold McDonough, Infantry. 

Maj. Lewis Sheppard Norman, Infantry. 

Maj. Hamilton Folts Searight, Field Artil- 
lery. 

Maj. Ira Woodruff Black, Infantry. 

Maj. George Jacob Forster, Infantry. 

Maj. John Cawley MacArthur, Chemical 
Warfare Service. 

Maj. Lloyd Raymond Wolfe, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Maj. Otto Montrose Low, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Maj. Benjamin Arthur Thomas, Cavalry. 
Maj. Joseph Kenneth Creamer, Infantry. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from 
January 5, 1941 

Maj. Robert Sharp, Infantry. 

Maj. Frank Martin Smith, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department. 

To be lieutenant colonel with rank from 

January 16, 1941 
Maj. Doyle Overlton Hickey, Field Artillery. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from 
January 22, 1941 
Maj. Glenn Earl Carothers, Infantry. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from 
January 25, 1941 
Maj. Ernest Edmund Tabscott, Infantry. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be captain 

First Lt. Charles Kasile Morris, Medical 
Corps (captain, Army of the United States), 
from January 19, 1941, 
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DENTAL CORPS 
To be captain 
First Lt. Clarence Ellwyn Sheets, Jr., Dental 
Corps (captain, Army of the United States), 
from January 24, 1941. 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS 
To be captains 


First Lt. Frank Randle Day, Medical Ad- 
ministrative Corps (captain, Army of the 
United States), from January 14, 1941, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. Louis Felix Williams, Medical 
Administrative Corps (captain, Army of the 
United States), from January 14, 1941, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 
APPOINTMENTS TO TEMPORARY RANK IN THE 

Am Corps 
To be colonels with rank from December 
30, 1940 


Lt Col. William Eugene Farthing, Air Corps. 
Lt. Col. Lester Thomas Miller, Air Corps. 
Lt. Col. Arthur Bee McDaniel, Air Corps. 
Lt, Col, Francis Murray Brady, Air Corps. 
Lt. Col. Warner Beardsley Gates, Air Corps. 
Lt. Col. Ira Clarence Eaker, Air Corps. 

Lt. Col. Frank Hitch Pritchard, Air Corps. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from 
December 30, 1940 


Maj. Harold Lyman Clark, Air Corps. 

Maj. Sam Love Ellis, Air Corps, 

Maj. George Godfrey Lundberg, Air Corps. 

. Eugene Lowry Eubank, Air Corps. 
Maj. Lawrence Augustus Lawson, Air Corps. 
Maj. Albert William Stevens, Air Corps. 
Maj. Bayard Johnson, Air Corps. 

Maj. Frank Martyn Paul, Air Corps. 

Maj. Samuel Martin Connell, Air Corps. 

. Charles Burton DeShields, Air Corps. 
Maj. John Edwin Upston, Air Corps. 

Maj. Reuben Curtis Moffat, Air Corps. 
Maj. Paul Langdon Williams, Air Corps. 
Maj. Clarence Peyton Kane, Air Corps. 
Maj. Harry Weddington, Air Corps. 

Maj. Samuel Custer Eaton, Jr., Air Corps. 
Maj. Leonidas Lee Koontz, Air Corps. 

. Merrill Deitz Mann, Air Corps. 

Maj. Albert Carl Foulk, Air Corps. 

. Edward Vincent Harbeck, Jr., Air 


Maj. Edward Ernest Hildreth, Air Corps. 
Maj. Samuel Gordon Frierson, Air Corps. 
Phillips Melville, Air Corps. 

Maj. John Gordon Williams, Air Corps. 
Maj. Albert Brown Pitts, Air Corps. 

Maj. Bernard Scott Thompson, Air Corps. 
Maj. Willis Ratcliffe Taylor, Air Corps. 
Maj. Robert Duane Knapp, Air Corps. 

Maj. James Thomas Curry, Jr., Air Corps. 
Maj. William Bettencourt Souza, Air Corps. 
. Alfred Lindeburg, Air Corps. 

Maj. Joseph Alexis Wilson, Air Corps. 

Maj. Clements McMullen, Air Corps. 

Maj. Ames Scribner Albro, Air Corps. 

Maj. Milo McCune, Air Corps. 

Maj. Charles McKinley Robinson, Air Corps, 
Maj. Benjamin Buckles Cassiday, Air Corps. 
Charles Yawkey Banfill, Air Corps. 
Maj. Myron Ray Wood, Air Corps. 

Maj. Robert Theodore Cronau, Air Corps. 
Maj. Lloyd Chartley Blackburn, Air Corps. 
. William Campbell Goldsborough, Air 


Maj. Walter Raymond Peck, Air Corps. 
Maj. Arthur Girard Hamilton, Air Corps, 
Maj. Emil Charles Kiel, Air Corps. 

Maj. Harold Lee George, Air Corps. 

Maj. Lewis Allegeo Dayton, Air Corps. 
Maj. Younger Arnold Pitts, Air Corps. 

Maj. Howard Zabriskie Bogert, Air Corps. 
Maj. Charles Hale Dowman, Air Corps. 

. Thomas Welch Blackburn, Air Corps. 
Maj. Harry Anton Johnson, Air Corps. 
Maj. Bob Edward Nowland, Air Corps. 
Maj. Barney McKinney Giles, Air Corps. 
Maj. Bernard Joseph Tooher, Air Corps. 
Maj. Claude Edward Duncan, Air Corps. 
Maj. Albert Francis Hegenberger, Air Corps, 
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Maj. Max Frank Schneider, Air Corps. 

Maj. Donald Gardner Stitt, Air Corps. 

Maj. Glenn Charles Salisbury, Air Corps. 

Maj. Harold Ralph Wells, Air Corps. 

Maj. Malcolm Stoney Lawton, Air Corps. 

Maj. Jasper Kemper McDuffie, Air Corps. 

Maj. Howard Knox Ramey, Air Corps. 

Maj. Lionel H. Dunlap, Air Corps. 

. Harold Daniel Smith, Air Corps. 

. Earle J. Carpenter, Air Corps. 

. James Pratt Hodges, Air Corps. 

. Frank Lauderdale Cook, Air Corps. 

. Oakley George Kelly, Air Corps. 

. Bernard Tobias Castor, Air Corps. 

. James Alexander Mollison, Air Corps. 

. Harold Webster Beaton, Air Corps. 

Maj. Edgar Eugene Glenn, Air Corps. 

Maj, John William Monahan, Air Corps. 

. Cortlandt Spencer Johnson, Air Corps. 

. Charles Carl Chauncey, Air Corps. 

. Homer Barron Chandler, Air Corps. 

. Carl Weston Pyle, Air Corps. 

. John Myers McCulloch, Air Corps. 

Charles Wesley Sullivan, Air Corps. 

. Melvin B. Asp, Air Corps. 

. George Clement McDonald, Air Corps. 

. Peter Emanuel Skanse, Air Corps. 

. Malcolm Nebeker Stewart, Air Corps. 
Arthur George Liggett, Air Corps. 

. Westside Torkel Larson, Air Corps, 

. Newton Longfellow, Air Corps. 

. Lloyd Barnett, Air Corps. 

. John Arthur Laird, Jr., Air Corps. 

. Charles William Steinmetz, Air Corps. 

. John Myrddin Davies, Air Corps. 


To be lieutenant colonels 


. Walter Thomas Meyer, Air Corps. 
. Wendell Brown McCoy, Air Corps. 

. James Edward Duke, Jr., Air Corps. 
. Martinus Stenseth, Air Corps. 

. Rex Kirkland Stoner, Air Corps. 

. James Bernard Carroll, Air Corps. 
. Thomas Lonnie Gilbert, Air Corps. 


To be majors with rank from December 
30, 1940 


Charles Arthur Bassett, Air Corps. 
Narcisse Lionel Cote, Air Corps. 
George Hall Sparhawk, Air Corps. 
John Felix Guillett, Air Corps. 
Dixon McCarty Allison, Air Corps. 
Joel G. O’Neal, Air Corps. 
Alva Lee Harvey, Air Corps. 
James William Andrew, Air Corps. 
George J. Eppright, Air Corps. 
Clarence Daniel Wheeler, Air Corps. 
Walter Sylvester Lee, Air Corps. 
Manning Eugene Tillery, Air Corps. 
Gerald Geoffrey Johnston, Air Corps. 
Elmer Joseph Rogers, Jr., Air Corps. 
John Caswell Crosthwaite, Air Corps. 
Clarence Shortridge Irvine, Air Corps. 
Ralph Emerson Holmes, Air Corps. 
Darr Hayes Alkire, Air Corps. 
Thurston H. Baxter, Air Corps. 
John Albert Tarro, Air Corps. 
John Titcomb Sprague, Air Corps. 
Frederick August Bacher, Jr., Air 


Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 

Corps. 
Capt. Ward Jackson Davies, Air Corps. 
Capt. Yantis Halbert Taylor, Air Corps. 
Capt. Claire Stroh, Air Corps. 
Capt. Francis Edgar Cheatle, Air Corps. 
Capt. Arthur Jospeh Lehman, Air Corps. 
Capt. Oscar Frederick Carlson, Air Corps. 
Capt. George Edley Henry, Air Corps. 
Capt. Signa Allen Gilkey, Air Corps. 
Capt. Clinton William Davies, Air Corps. 
Capt. Reuben Kyle, Jr., Air Corps. 

. Harvey Flynn Dyer, Air Corps. 

. Earl Clinton Robbins, Air Corps. 

Capt. Andrew Joseph Kerwin Malone, Air 


. Russell Keillor, Air Corps. 

. Ernest Harold Lawson, Air Corps. 
John Edward Bodle, Air Corps. 

Capt. Russell Scott, Air Corps. 

Capt. Burton Murdock Hovey, Jr., Air Corps, 
Capt. Richard Eastman Cobb, Air Corps. 


Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Corps. 
Capt. 
Corps. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Corps. 
Capt. 


Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Corps. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Caut. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
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Dale Davis Fisher, Air Corps. 

Henry Weisbrod Dorr, Air Corps. 

Carlisle Iverson Ferris, Air Corps. 

Elwood Richard Quesada, Air Corps. 
Willard Roland Wolfinbarger, Air 


George Woodburne McGregor, Air 


Charles Albert Harrington, Air Corps. 
Maurice Francis Daly, Air Corps. 
Laurence Sherman Kuter, Air Corps. 
George McCoy, Jr., Air Corps. 

Julius Theodore Flock, Air Corps. 
John Mills Sterling, Air Corps. 

Mark Kincaid Lewis, Jr., Air Corps. 
Orrin Leigh Grover, Air Corps. 
Milton Merrill Towner, Air Corps. 
Fay Roscoe Upthegrove, Air Corps. 
Charles Bertody Stone 3d, Air Corps. 
Neil Borworth Harding, Air Corps. 
Robert Lewis Easton, Air Corps. 
Henry Malone Bailey, Air Corps. 
Walter William Gross, Air Corps. 

Otto Clyde George, Air Corps. 

John N. Jones, Air Corps. 

Leo William DeRosier, Air Corps. 
Gordon Philip Saville, Air Corps. 
Charles Bernard Overacker, Jr., Air 


George Henry Macnair, Air Corps. 
To be majors 


James Arthur Ellison, Air Corps. 
Hoyt Leroy Prindle, Air Corps. 
James Franklin Walsh, Air Corps. 
George Richard Geer, Air Corps. 
Donald Wright Benner, Air Corps. 
Lawrence Henry Douthit, Air Corps. 
George Robert Acheson, Air Corps. 
Frank Hamlet Robinson, Air Corps. 
Waldine Winston Messmore, Air 


Herbert Melvin Newstrom, Air Corps. 
Allen Ralph Springer, Air Corps. 
Franklin Calhoun Wolfe, Air Corps. 
Ford Larimore Fair, Air Corps. 

Ivan Maurice Palmer, Air Corps. 
Joseph Gerard Hopkins, Air Corps. 
Elmer Perry Rose, Air Corps. 

Ford J. Lauer, Air Corps. 

Fay Oliver Dice, Air Corps. 

Herbert Everett Rice, Air Corps. 
Edward Harold Porter, Air Corps. 
Joseph Hampton Atkinson, Air Corps. 
Robert Leonard Schoenlein, Air Corps. 
Frederick William Ott, Air Corps. 
Wentworth Goss, Air Corps. 

James Leslie Daniel, Jr., Air Corps. 
Budd John Peaslee, Air Corps. 

John Franklin Egan, Air Corps. 

Edgar Russell Todd, Air Corps. 
Arthur LaSalle Smith, Air Corps. 
Donald Dewey Arnold, Air Corps. * 
Clarence Thomas Mower, Air Corps. 
Louie Percy Turner, Air Corps. 
William Tell Hefley, Air Corps. 
Robert Scott Israel, Jr., Air Corps. 
Donald Bertrand Smith, Air Corps. 
David Peter Laubach, Air Corps. 
James Elbert Briggs, Air Corps. 

John Stewart Mills, Air Corps. 

George Warren Mundy, Air Corps. 
Alfred Rockwood Maxwell, Air Corps. 
Paul Harold Johnston, Air Corps. 
Roscoe Charles Wilson, Air Corps. 
Walter Edwin Todd, Air Corps. 
Bryant LeMaire Boatner, Air Corps. 
Nathan Bedford Forrest, Air Corps. 
Robert Frederick Tate, Air Corps. 
Samuel Robert Brentnall, Air Corps. 
Charles Franklin Born, Air Corps. 
Frank Fort Everest, Jr., Air Corps. 
John Jordan Morrow, Air Corps. 
Frank Jerdone Coleman, Air Corps. 
Robert Lolay Easton, Air Corps. 
Norris Brown Harbold, Air Corps. 
George Raymond Bienfang, Air Corps. 
Russell Alger Wilson, Air Corps. 
David Raymond Gibbs, Air Corps. 
Charles Grant Goodrich, Air Corps. 
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. Alvord Van Patten Anderson, Jr., Air 
Frederick Lewis Anderson, Jr., Air 


. Thayer Stevens Olds, Air Corps. 

. Robert Falligant Travis, Air Corps. 
Capt. William Henry Tunner, Air Corps. 
Ralph Edward Koon, Air Corps. 

. Howard Graham Bunker, Air Corps. 
. Stuart Glover McLennan, Air Corps. 
Capt. John Alexander Samford, Air Corps. 
. Fred Obediah Jally, Air Corps. 
Capt. Roger Maxwell Ramey, Air Corps. 
Capt. Forrest Gordon Allen, Air Corps. 

. John Thomas Murtha, Jr., Air Corps. 
. Samuel Egbert Anderson, Air Corps. 
. Joseph Arthur Bulger, Air Corps. 
George Ferrow Smith, Air Corps. 
Capt. Allen Wilson Reed, Air Corps. 

. Arthur William Meehan, Air Corps. 
Capt. Truman Hempel Landon, Air Corps. 
. Maurice Clinton Bisson, Air Corps. 

. Harry Edgar Wilson, Air Corps. 
Robert Williams Warren, Air Corps. 
. John Francis Wadman, Air Corps. 

. Delmar Taft Spivey, Air Corps. 

. August Walter Kissner, Air Corps. 
. LaVerne George Saunders, Air Corps. 
Emmett O'Donnell, Jr., Air Corps. 
Donald Winston Titus, Air Corps. 
Emmett Felix Yost, Air Corps. 

. Robert Kinder Taylor, Air Corps. 

. James Wilson Brown, Jr., Air Corps. 
. William Columbus Sams, Air Corps. 
. Robert Harper Kelly, Air Corps. 
James Francis Olive, Jr., Air Corps. 
. Edgar Alexander Sirmyer, Jr., Air 


. Thomas Webster Steed, Air Corps. 

. Robert Edward Lee Pirtle, Air Corps. 

. Wilbur Erickson, Air Corps. 

. Lilbur. Dimmitt Fator, Air Corps. 

. Archibald Meyer Kelley, Air Corps. 

Ralph Orville Brownfield, Air Corps. 

. Joel Edward Mallory, Air Corps. 
Note.—Dates of rank, where not specified, 

for officers nominated to the grades of lieu- 

tenant colonel and major will be determined 

by the dates on which senior lieutenant colo- 

nels and majors therein nominated accept 

their higher grades. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: g 


Blessed be Thy name, O Thou Most 
High, for Thou art infinite in condescen- 
sion; Thou wilt hear us when we pray 
and answer us when we call. Blessed 
Lord, let our vision get in behind the 
things seen, stealing into our hearts like 
an unearthly peace. Whether we walk 
lonely in trial, or tread the summits of 
joy, may we trust ourselves to Thy lead- 
ership, conquering our fears, lightening 
our darkness, and immortalizing our 
hopes. As we wait in Thy presence, O 
God, allow not our thcughts to be warped, 
scarred, or seared, but remind us that 
our immortal souls shall be judged by 
their fruits and the things done. Grant 
unto us Thy patience and help us to 
stand between those two mountain peaks 
of righteousness and justice whose ad- 
vancing light shall reveal the divine mind 
of time and man. We beseech Thee that 
the Christ may come to the matter- 
clogged spirit of this world, calling to its 
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worn-footed humanity: “Come unto Me, 

all ye that are weary and heavy laden 

and I will give you rest.” In the holy 

n of Jesus, our Lord and Master. 
en. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, January 6, 1941, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 


The SPEAKER. If there are Members 
present who have not yet taken the oath 
of office, if they will present themselves 
at the bar of the House the Chair will 
administer the oath. 

Mr, GORE and Mr. PATRICK ap- 
peared at the bar of the House and took 
the oath of office. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution and ask for 
its immediate adoption. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 44 

Resolved, That the following Members be, 
and they are hereby, elected to the Com- 
mittee on Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, to wit: HAMILTON Fıs, of New York; 
LEO E. ALLEN, of Illinois; EARL C. MICHENER, 
of Michigan, and CHARLES A. HALLECK, of 
Indiana, 


The resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—THE BUDGET OF THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1942 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The Budget of the United States Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942, which I transmit herewith, is a 
reflection of a world at war. Carrying 
out the mandate of the people, the Gov- 
ernment has embarked on a program for 
the total defense of our democracy. This 
means warships, freighters, tanks, planes, 
and guns to protect us against aggres- 
sion; and jobs, health, and security to 
strengthen the bulwarks of democracy. 
Our problem in the coming year is to 
combine these two objectives so as to 
protect our democracy against external 
pressure and internal slackness. 

The threatening world situation forces 
us to build up land, sea, and air forces 
able to meet and master any contingency. 
It is dangerous to prepare for a little 
defense. It is safe only to prepare for 
total defense. 

Total defense means more than weap- 
ons. It means an industrial capacity 
stepped up to produce all the matériel 
for defense with the greatest possible 
speed. It means people of health and 
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stamina, conscious of the democratic 
rights and responsibilities. It means an 
economic and social system functioning 
smoothly and geared to high-speed per- 
formance. The defense budget, there- 
fore, must go beyond the needs of the 
Army and Navy. 

It is not enough to defend our national 
existence. Democracy as a way of life 
is equally at stake. The ability of the 
democracies to employ their full resources 
of manpower and skill and plant has 
been challenged. We meet this chal- 
lenge by maximum utilization of plant 
and manpower and by maintaining gov- 
ernmental services, social security, and 
aid to those suffering through no fault 
of their own. Only by maintaining all 
of these activities can we claim the ef- 
fective use of resources which our demo- 
cratic system is expected to yield, and 
thus justify the expenditures required for 
its defense. 

THE NATIONAL PROGRAM 

In this Budget I am presenting a pro- 
gram for 1942, carefully worked out to 
combine these objectives. This program, 
including defense and nondefense activi- 
ties, will cost about 17.5 billions of dollars. 
For the same period, we expect the largest 
national income for the Nation as a whole 
and also the largest tax receipts. 

In addition to, but essentially and 
rightly as a complement to this program, 
the time has come for immediate con- 
sideration of assuring the continuation 
of the flow of vitally necessary munitions 
to those nations which are defending 
themselyes against attack and against 
the imposition of new forms of govern- 
ment upon them. 

Such a complementary program would 
call for appropriations and contract au- 
thorizations over and above this Budget. 
The sum of all these defense efforts 
should be geared to the productive capac- 
ity of this Nation expanded to literally 
its utmost efforts. 

THE DEFENSE PROGRAM AND DEFENSE EXPENDI< 
TURES 

Sixty-two percent of the expenditures 
proposed in this Budget are for national 
defense. No one can predict the ultimate 
cost of a program that is still in develop- 
ment, for no one can define the future. 
When we recall the staggering changes in 
the world situation in the last six months, 
we realize how tentative all present esti- 
mates must be. 

These expenditures must be seen as a 
part of a defense program stretching over 
several years. On the basis of the appro- 
priations and authorizations enacted for 
national defense from June 1940 up to 
the present time, plus the recommenda- 
tions for supplementary appropriations 
and authorizations for 1941 and the rec- 
ommendations contained in this Budget 
for 1942, we have a program of 28 billion 
dollars. 

This is a vast sum, difficult to visualize 
in terms of work actually to be done. If 
We can prove that we are able to organize 
and execute such a gigantic program in a 
democratic way, we shall have made a 
positive contribution in a world in which 
the workability of democracy is chal- 
lenged. 
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This defense program is summarized 
below: 


Appropriations, authorizations, and recom- 
mendations (June 1940, 1941, 1942) 


[In millions of dollars] 


Expansion of industrial plant 1,902 
Other defense activities 1, 287 
{Sahl Ree — es a 28, 480 


The Army funds provide for the train- 
ing and maintenance of a force of men 
increasing from 250,000 in June 1940 to 
1,400,000 in 1942, equipped with the most 
modern devices of motorized and me- 
chanical warfare. The Navy estimates 
continue the construction of our over-all 
Navy and contemplate the doubling of 
naval personnel. There is provision for 
a great increase in the number of Army 
and Navy planes and for training pilots, 
technicians, and ground crews. 

Behind the lines a whole new defense 
industry is being built with the financial 
support of the Federal Government. One 
hundred and twenty-five new plants are 
under contract; more are planned. 

In submitting these recommendations, 
I have not covered the full requirements 
of the civilian training program. At 
present, surveys are under way which will 
provide a basis for transmitting an esti- 
mate of funds needed for the extension 
of this essential defense activity. In the 
current fiscal year, over a million men 
and women are included in the various 
programs of apprentice training, voca- 
tional training in trade schools and engi- 
neering colleges, work-experience shops, 
and pilot training. 

Expenditures under the defense pro- 
gram during the last six months amount 
to 1,750 million dollars. This is two and 
one-half times the amount spent for na- 
tional defense in the same period of the 
fiscal year 1940. However, these expendi- 
tures understate the progress already 
made. In six months, contracts and or- 
ders for 10 billion dollars have been 
placed. This means that in addition to 
present defense production, all over the 
country more factories, large and small, 
are getting ready rapidly to increase pro- 
duction. Once these preparations have 
been completed actual deliveries and ex- 
penditures will be greatly accelerated. 

I expect actual expenditures to be 
stepped up to four and three-quarters 
billion dollars in the six months ending 
June 1941 and to almost 11 billion in the 
fiscal year 1942. We shall actually ex- 
pend more than 25 billion dollars for de- 
fense within a 3-year period. This can 
be accomplished, but only if management, 
labor, and consumers cooperate to the 
utmost. 

NONDEFENSE EXPENDITURES 

The increased military expenditures 
permit a substantial reduction in non- 
defense expenditures, particularly for 
those activities which are made less 
necessary by improved economic condi- 
tions. Obligations such as interest, pen- 
sions, and insurance benefits are fixed. 
Almost as fixed are the appropriations 
for which the Congress has already made 
legislative commitments—security grants 
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to the States, Federal aid for highways, 
the 30 percent of tariff revenue set aside 
for reducing agricultural surpluses, and 
similar items. Together, these fixed 
items make up nearly half of the non- 
defense expenditures I am proposing for 
the fiscal year 1942. For the items sub- 
ject to administrative rather than legis- 
lative action, I have been able to reduce 
expenditures by 600 million dollars or 15 
percent. This reduction and its relation 
to total expenditures are shown below: 


Estimated in mil- 
lions of dollars Percent 


Expenditures change 


Total (excluding re- 
turns from Govern- 
ment corporations)... 


Certain reductions are possible in 
carrying out the established policies re- 
lating to public works and relief, but 
little change can be made in the regular 
operating costs of government. As I 
indicated in my Budget Message last 
year, the operating costs of the regular 
departments are already down to the 
bedrock of the activities and functions 
ordered by the Congress. In spite of 
the defense pressure on many of these 
regular programs, expenditures will be 
kept below the level of the current year. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROGRAMS 


It is our policy to retain the ideals 
and objectives of our social and eco- 
nomic programs in the face of war 
changes. The costs of those programs 
affected by economic activity are flexible. 
Because of the defense effort some of 
these programs can be carried on at a 
lower cost. In other cases, no curtail- 
ment is possible without sacrificing our 
objectives. 

We should realize, however, that even 
with a fully functicning defense effort 
there will remain special areas of need 
and that social security, agricultural 
benefits, and work relief contribute to 
total defense in terms of the health and 
morale of our people. 

Social-security programs: I recom- 
mend the continuance in full measure of 
the social-security programs. This in- 
cludes not only the payment of old-age 
benefits as required by law but also aid 
to youth and continued payments toward 
the State aid of old persons not covered 
by the insurance benefits; aids to children 
and to the physically handicapped. In 
total, these services will require approxi- 
mately the same expenditure as in the 
current fiscal year, except for some in- 
crease in grants to the States as required 
by law. 

Furthermore, I deem it vital that the 
Congress give consideration to the inclu- 
sion in the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system and the unemployment com- 
pensation system of workers not now 
covered. 

Agricultural programs: The increased 
domestic market for farm products, re- 
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sulting from defense expenditure, will 
improve the, income position of many 
farmers. At the same time the curtail- 
ment of foreign markets, particularly in 
cotton, wheat, and tobacco, would leave 
large numbers of these farmers in a 
serious plight without the continuance of 
the farm programs. After weighing both 
of these factors, I estimate a reduction 
of 45 million dollars in the agricultural 
programs. We are definitely maintain- 
ing the principles of parity and soil con- 
servation. i 

Public works: During this period of na- 
tional emergency it seems appropriate to 
defer construction projects that interfere 
with the defense program by diverting 
manpower and materials. Further, it is 
very wise for us to establish a reservoir 
of post-defense projects to help absorb 
labor that later will be released by de- 
fense industry. 

With this in mind, I am recommending 
reductions for rivers and harbors 
and flood-control work. Where possible, 
without placing the projects or the water 
users thereof in jeopardy, reductions are 
proposed in the expenditures for recla- 
mation projects. I have requested that 
further contracts for the construction of 
public buildings outside the District of 
Columbia be held in abeyance for the 
present. On the other hand, I have rec- 
ommended funds for power and other 
projects considered essential to national 
defense. 

Projects under construction, or on 
which bids have been solicited, will go 
forward to completion. Throughout the 
Federal service other projects are being 
deferred-until a more appropriate time. 
However, surveys and the planning of 
new projects will go forward so that con- 
struction can be resumed without delay. 
This will produce a long list of public 
work projects, apart from defense con- 
struction, arranged according to priori- 
ties. Such a list could be submitted to a 
future Congress for the appropriation of 
funds to put it into operation. 

Work Projects Administration: The 
defense program has already resulted in 
a substantial increase in production, em- 
ployment, and national income. Al- 
though industrial production is now run- 
ning 20 percent above the average level of 
1929, there are still many persons either 
unempolyed, or employed as emergency 
workers, or incapable of steady employ- 
ment. 

The defense program will lead to fur- 
ther reemployment, and also to a further 
increase in the labor force and to a shift 
from part-time to full-time or over-time 
employment. But even under the full 
defense program we cannot expect full 
absorption of the labor force because 
some people just cannot be fitted into the 
picture. There will be some localities with 
a labor shortage at the same time that 
others have a labor surplus. There will 
be shortages of particular skills and apti- 
tudes at the same time that others are 
in surplus. 

I recommend an appropriation of 995 
million dollars for work relief for the 
full fiscal year. This is 400 million dol- 
lars less than the amount required for 
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the present fiscal year. It will not be 
necessary to use this full amount if the 
defense program should result in a more 
general reemployment than is presently 
indicated. The expenditure can also be 
reduced if employers will contribute by 
hiring unskilled or semiskilled or older 
workers for those jobs where special 
skills are not required, 

We must face the fact that even with 
what we call “full employment” there 
will remain a large number of persons 
who cannot be adjusted to our industrial 
life. For this group, the Government 
must provide work opportunities. 

FINANCING THE NATIONAL PROGRAM 


Estimates of expenditures and revenue 
compared: The defense program domi- 
nates not only the expenditure side of 
the Budget, but influences also the ex- 
pected revenue. Economic activities and 
national income are rising to record 
heights. From a higher national income 
a greater revenue will flow, although in 
the case of most taxes there is, of course, 
a time lag. The revenue for the fiscal 
year 1941 will reflect some of the increase 
in defense activities; the revenue for the 
fiscal year 1942 will be affected to a 
larger extent; but the full impact will 
not be felt before the fiscal year 1943. 

The revenue for the fiscal year 1942 is 
expected to be 9 billion dollars. It will 
exceed the revenue collected in the fiscal 
year 1940—the last year before the start 
of the present defense program—by 3 
billion dollars. One-half of this increase 
will come from the defense taxes already 
enacted by the Congress, the other half 
from the increase in national income. 

The revenue expected for 1942 will be 
1.6 billions larger than the total of all 
nondefense expenditures. This 1.6 bil- 
lions is greater than the annual expend- 
iture on defense before the present 
program started, but less than will be 
necessary for maintaining the Army and 
Navy at the new level. 

Estimates of receipts for 1942 and 1941 
are set forth below: 


Estimated in 
millions of 
Receipts dollars 

1942 1941 
Progressive taxes on individ- 

uals and estates ------ $1,979 | $1, 571 
Profit and capital taxes on 

corporations „ 889 | 1, 745 
Customs, excise, stamp, and 

miscellaneous taxes 2,756 | 2, 657 
Employment taxes for Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors 

manner 725 668 

Other employment taxes 2⁴³ 230 


Miscellaneous receipts (in- 
cluding back income taxes) 429 422 


Total receipts (exclud- 
ing returns ſrom Gov- 
ernment corpora- 


cule) i ae 8,971 | 7,293 
Deduct net appropriation for 
Federal old-age and sur- 

vivors insurance trust fund. 696 640 
Net receipts (excluding 
returns from Govern- 

ment corporations) 8,275 | 6,653 


Under present tax laws deficits of 6.2 
billion dollars in 1941 and 9.2 billion 


1941 


dollars in 1942 may be expected. The 
calculations follow: 


Estimated in mil- 
lions of dollars 


Summary 


In presenting the above calculations, I 
am assuming that the Congress will ac- 
cept the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that the earmarking 
of taxes for retirement of defense obli- 
gations be repealed; and the proposal of 
the Postmaster General that the 3-cent 
rate on first-class postage be continued. 

Tax policy: There is no agreement on 
how much of such an extraordinary de- 
fense program should be financed on a 
pay-as-you-go basis and how much by 
borrowing. Only very drastic and re- 
strictive taxation which curtails con- 
sumption would finance defense wholly 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. I fear that 
such taxation would interfere with the 
full use of our productive capacities. We 
have a choice between restrictive tax 
measures applied to the present national 
income and a higher tax yield from in- 
creased national income under less re- 
strictive tax measures. I suggest, there- 
fore, a financial policy aimed at collect- 
ing progressive taxes out of a higher level 
of national income. I am opposed to a 
tax policy which restricts general con- 
sumption as long as unused capacity is 
available and as long as idle labor can be 
employed. 

We cannot yet conceive the complete 
measure of extraordinary taxes which 
are necessary to pay off the cost of emer- 
gency defense and to aid in avoiding 
inflationary price rises which may occur 
when full capacity is approached. 

However, a start should be made this 
year to meet a larger percentage of de- 
fense payments from current tax receipts. 
The additional tax measures should be 
based on the principle of ability to pay. 
Because it is the fixed policy of the 
Government that no citizen should make 
any abnormal net profit out of national 
defense, I am not satisfied that existing 
laws are in this respect adequate. 

I hope that action toward these ends 
will be taken at this session of the Con- 
gress, 

I see many ways in which our tax 
system can be improved without resort to 
restrictive tax levies. By adjustments 
in the existing tax laws the present rates 
of progressive taxation could be made 
fully effective, as I believe the Congress 
intended. 

We must face the fact that the con- 
tinued maintenance of an expanded 
Army and Navy and the interest on our 
defense debt will call for large Federal 
expenditures in the years ahead. Our 
tax system must be made ready to meet 
these requirements, 


I am as much concerned about our 
long-run need for an improved tax sys- 
tem as I am about the immediate neces- 
sity of financing the defense program. 

I have often expressed my belief that 
no really satisfactory tax reform can be 
achieved without readjusting the Fed- 
eral-State-local fiscal relationship. I 
urge a thorough investigation of the pos- 
sibilities of a comprehensive tax reform; 
I propose that meanwhile we make all 
possible progress in improving the Fed- 
eral tax system. 

Borrowing: A substantial part of the 
defense program must, of course, be fi- 
nanced through borrowing. Individual 
investors will be given increased oppor- 
tunities to contribute their share toward 
defense through the purchase of Govern- 
ment securities. Such borrowing is not 
hazardous as long as it is accompanied 
by tax measures which assure a sufficient 
tax yield in the future. This raises the 
question of the debt limit. The Congress, 
by making appropriations and levying 
taxes, in fact, controls the size of the 
debt regardless of the existence of a 
statutory debt limit. If the Congress, 
subsequent to the establishment of a 
statutory debt limit, makes appropria- 
tions and authorizations which require 
borrowing in excess of that limit, it has, 
in effect, rendered that prior limit null 
and void. In the first 130 years of our 
national life, the Congress controlled the 
debt successfully without requiring such 
a limit. In view of these facts, I ques- 
tion the significance of a statutory debt 
limit, except as it serves as a fiscal moni- 
tor, 

The fiscal policy outlined here would 
be in accord with our objective of finan- 
cing the defense program in an equitable 
manner, facilitating full use of our na- 
tional resources, and avoiding inflation- 
ary policies which would aggravate the 
problems of post-defense adjustment. 

The debt problem: For more than 25 
years the world has been in a state of 
political turmoil and its economies have 
been out of balance. This world condi- 
tion is reflected in unbalanced budgets 
in all countries. Here, the first World 
War, the war against the depression, the 
present defense program, all resulted in 
large additions to the Federal debt. 

I understand the concern of those who 
are disturbed by the growth of the Fed- 
eral debt. Yet the main fiscal problem 
is not the rise of the debt, but the rise 
of debt charges in relation to the de- 
velopment of our resources. 

The fight for recovery raised national 
income by more than 30 billion dollars 
above the depression depth. In the same 
period the total annual Federal interest 
charges increased by 400 million dollars, 
Even if these interest charges increase, 
they can scarcely present a serious fiscal 
problem so long as a high level of national 
income can be maintained. 

Investors are fully aware of this fact. 
The bonds of the United States Govern- 
ment are the safest securities in the world 
because they are backed by the best asset 
in the world—the productive capacity of 
the American people. Our tax burden is 
still moderate compared to that of most 
other countries, 
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It should be borne in mind that our 
national debt results from wars and the 
economic upheavals following war. 
These conditions are not of our own mak- 
ing. They have been forced upon us. 
The national debt of almost all nations 
would be far lower today if competitive 
armaments had not existed during the 
past quarter of a century. If this war 
should be followed, as I hope it will, by 
peace in a world of good neighbors, then 
the complete elimination of competitive 
armaments will become possible. Only 
in such a world can economic stability be 
restored. 

If a high level of economic activity can 
be maintained during the defense period 
and—what will be a more difficult task— 
maintained in the post-defense period, 
then the fiscal needs can be readily met. 

The Budget of the United States pre- 
sents our national program. It is a pre- 
view of our work plan, a forecast of 
things to come. It charts the course of 
the Nation, 

The necessity for loading the present 
Budget with armament expenditures is 
regretted by every American. A wry turn 
of fate places this burden of defense on 
the backs of a peace-loving people. 

We can meet the demands of arma- 
ment because we are a people with the 
will to defend and the means to defend. 
The boundaries of our productive capac- 
ity have never been set. 

The whole program set forth in this 
Budget has been prepared at a time when 
no man could see all the signposts ahead. 
One marker alone stands out all down 
the road. That marker carries not so 
much an admonition as a command to 
defend our democratic way of life. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


JANUARY 3, 1941. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that at the conclusion of 
the business of the day and after any 
other special orders that have been 
granted I may be permitted to address 
the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that following any 
special orders that may have been pre- 
viously entered I may be permitted to 
address the House today for 12 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that at the conclusion of 
the other special orders today I may ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes, and also 
that on Friday next, after the disposi- 
tion of the business on the Speaker’s 
table and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a brief editorial from the 
Dallas News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an editorial from the Great Falls Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein editorials by Mr. 
Vernon Spencer, editor of the Oxford 
Review-Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. GEYER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include therein a message delivered by 
Woodrow Wilson to the Congress 23 years 
ago today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix, and to include therein 
the speech delivered to Congress 23 years 
ago today by Woodrow Wilson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the Appendix of the RECORD at 
this time the message delivered by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson to the Congress 23 
years ago today. I call your attention to 
the very significant and historic analogies 
between that message and the one de- 
livered by President Roosevelt on Mon- 
day. I submit to you that had Woodrow 
Wilson received the cooperation of the 
American people and the American Con- 
gress to which he was entitled following 
the armistice in 1918 this Budget message 
of today would be unnecessary. May we 
learn from history and not repeat its 
tragic errors. I believe this Congress 
owes full cooperation to the President in 
this present world crisis. LApplause. ] 

{Here the gavel fell.] : 


HON. COMPTON I, WHITE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
inform the House that, pursuant to the 
authority conferred upon him by House 
Resolution 33, he did, on Wednesday, 
January 8, 1941, administer the oath of 
office to the Honorable COMPTON I. WHITE 
at Washington, D. C. 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, I 
offer a resolution and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 45 

Whereas COMPTON I. WHITE, a Representa- 
tive-elect from the State of Idaho, has been 
unable from sickness to appear in person to 
be sworn as a Member of this House, but 
has sworn to and subscribed the oath of office 
before the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, authorized by resolution of this 
House to administer the oath, and the said 
oath of office has been presented in his be- 
half to the House, and there being no con- 
test or question as to his election: Therefore 

Resolved, That the said oath be accepted 
and received by the House as the oath of 
office of the said Compron I, WHITE, as a 
Member of this House. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EMANUEL CELLER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 
fore the House the following communica- 
tion from Hon. Grover M. Moscowitz, 
judge of the United States Circuit Court, 
Eastern District of New York: 


UNITED States Court, EASTERN 
District or New YORK, 
Brooklyn, N. F., January 4, 1941. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Sm: In accordance with your designation 
of me, pursuant to House Resolution 12, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, adopted by the 
House of Representatives, to administer the 
cath of office to Representative-elect Eman- 
UEL CELLER, of the Tenth District of New 
York, I have the honor to report that on the 
4th day of January, 1941, at the Borough of 
Brooklyn, city and State of New York, I 
administered the oath of office to Mr. CEL- 
LER, form prescribed by section 1757 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, being 
the form of oath administered to Members 
of the House of Representatives, to which Mr. 
CELLER subscribed. 
I have the honor to be, 
Yours respectfully, 
Grover M. Moscowrrz. 
Judge of the United States District 
Court, Eastern District of New York. 


Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 46 

Whereas EMANUEL CELLER, a Representative 
from the State of New York, has been unable 
from sickness to appear in person to be 
sworn as a Member of this House, but has 
sworn to and subscribed the oath of office 
before Judge Grover M. Moscowitz, author- 
ized by resolution of this House to administer 
the oath, and the said oath of office has been 
presented in his behalf to the House, and 
there being no contest or question as to his 
election: Therefore 

Resolved, That the said oath be accepted 
and received by the House as the oath of 
Office of the said EMANUEL CELLER, as a Mem- 
ber of this House. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


THE CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 

fore the House the following message 

from the President of the United States: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
section 22 (a) of the act approved June 
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18, 1929, providing for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and for 
the apportionment of Representatives in 
Congress, as amended by the act of 
April 25, 1940, I transmit herewith a 
statement prepared by the Director of 
the Census, Department of Commerce, 
giving the whole number of persons in 
each State as ascertained under the Six- 
teenth Decennial Census of Population, 
and the number of Representatives to 
which each State would be entitled under 
an apportionment of the existing num- 
ber of Representatives by the method 
known as the method of major frac- 
tions, which was the method used in the 
last preceding apportionment, and also 
by the method known as the method of 
equal proportions. 

The Director of the Census has in- 
cluded all Indians in the tabulation of 
total population since the Supreme Court 
has held that all Indians are now sub- 
ject to Federal taxation (Superintend- 
ent v. Commissioner, 295 U. S. 418). The 
effect of this upon apportionment of 
representatives, however, appears to be 
for determination by the Congress, as 
concluded in the Attorney General's 
opinion of November 28, 1940, to the 
Secretary of Commerce, a copy of which 
is annexed hereto. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE Hos, January 8, 1941. 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the opinion of the Attorney General may 
be read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be read. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read as follows: 

NOVEMBER 28, 1940. 
The honorable the SEcRETARY OF COMMERCE. 

My DEAR Mr. Secretary: In your letter of 
November 9, 1940, you state in part: 

“Section 2 of the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution provides that in appor- 
tioning Representatives, ‘Indians not taxed’ 
shall be excluded. The census of population 
upon which the reapportionment of Repre- 
sentatives is to be based is now being pre- 

ed. 

“Since it appears that today all Indians are 
subject to the Federal income-tax law, your 
opinion is respectfully requested as to 
whether there are any Indians not taxed, 
within the meaning of that phrase as it ap- 
pears in the Constitution and the fourteenth 
amendment thereto. There is enclosed here- 
with a recent opinion of the Solicitor of this 
Department on this subject.” 

Also enclosed with your letter is an opinion 
of the Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior dealing with the question at some 
length. 

As pointed out by the Solicitor of the 
Department of the Interior the answer to 
your question depends upon whether the 
phrase “Indians not taxed” refers (1) to 
Indians not actually paying taxes or only to 
those who are not subject to taxation and 
(2) to Indians not taxed or subject to taxa- 
tion by any taxing authority or only to those 
not taxed or subject to taxation by the States 
in which they reside. The bearing of these 
preliminary questions upon the question pre- 
sented is apparent in view of the recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court holding that all 
Indians are subject to the Federal income tax 
law. 

The question presented has been discussed 
in a number of court decisions but the issue 
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has never been squarely raised in any of the 
decided cases. Some of the cases and some 
statements appearing in the debates in the 
Constitutional Convention lend support to 
the view that since all Indians are now sub- 
ject to the Federal income-tax laws there are 
no longer any Indians not taxed within the 
meaning of the constitutional phrase. On 
the other hand, other decided cases and other 
statements appearing in the debates in the 
convention equally support the contrary 
view. Thus it appears that, as stated by your 
Solicitor, the question presents a “perplexing 
problem,” and that the answer to it is not 
free from doubt. 

The Congress is aware, of course, of the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court hold- 
ing all Indians subject to the Federal income- 
tax laws. What construction the Congress 
will now give to the phrase “Indians not 
taxed” is a question for it to decide, and 
action taken by it with respect thereto will 
be final, subject only to review by the courts 
in proper cases brought before them. An 
opinion on the question by the Attorney 
General would not be determinative, since 
neither the Congress nor the courts would be 
bound by such opinion. 

Moreover, it does not appear that an an- 
swer to your question is necessary at this 
time for any administrative purpose within 
your Department, In my opinion, a con- 
tinuance by you of the practice heretofore 
followed in your Department with respect to 
the subject will meet every administrative 
requirement imposed upon your Department 
in the premises, and in addition well may 
furnish to the Congress information desired 
by that body as a basis for action on its part. 

It is recommended, therefore, that you at 
this time follow your former practice, giving 
to the Congress full information with respect 
thereto. 

Respectfully, 
Rosert H. Jackson, 
Attorney General. 


The message of the President, together 
with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Census 
and ordered printed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend in the REC- 
ond letters and several resolutions I have 
received relative to the so-called Smith 
amendments to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, after the disposition of business on 
the Speaker’s table, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I confess 
that I was one of the Members of Con- 


gress who failed to applaud the Presi- 


dent’s message. I do not want such fail- 
ure to applaud to be interpreted to mean 
that I was not in accord with much, if 
not most, of what the President said. 
I felt that we were being called upon on 
that occasion to assume very grave re- 
sponsibilities, to face serious problems, 
and to make far-reaching decisions, 
which made the occasion a solemn one. 
We do not usually applaud during the 
solemnity of a church service nor during 
funeral ceremonies. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
in common with every Member of this 
House, I am unalterably opposed to war. 

In this respect I am sure that I reflect 
the view of an overwhelming majority 
of my countrymen. 

The President of the United States has 
on many occasions, in addressing the 
American people, given the most solemn 
assurance that no American soldiers will 
be called upon to cross the seas to engage 
in armed conflict on European soil. In 
making this solemn promise the Presi- 
dent is, I am sure, confident that he has 
the complete support of the Congress. 

In the President’s advocating all aid to 
the democracies now fighting for their 
very existence against the totalitarian 
powers, I am in complete accord. For I 
am convinced the future of our democ- 
racy; the future of all democracy, is de- 
pendent on the ability of Great Britain 
and her allies to hold the totalitarian 
powers in check. 

Being convinced of this, I am for all- 
out aid to Britain and her allies for two 
specific reasons: First, I want her to win 
this war because I hate the brutal totali- 
tarian philosophy. Second, I prefer that 
American dollars be spent and even lost 
than that American lives be sacrificed in 
a defensive war which we must fight if 
Britain loses. 

If we lose the dollars, An.erican skill, 
enterprise, and productive capacity will 
re-create them. If we lose the men, they 
can never be replaced. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I suggest that we 
adopt the policy: Let American dollars 
do the fighting while American men do 
the work. [Applause.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the legis- 
lative business has been disposed of on 
Friday and following any other special 
orders for that day, I may be permitted 
to proceed for 12 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KNUTSON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
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in the Recorp and to include therein a 
proposal for a national-recovery program. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
to include an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post of January 4, 1941, and a brief 
article from the Times-Herald on the 
subject of Magnesium. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include a copy 
of resolutions adopted by the Winter Pear 
Control Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
brief newspaper article about the life of 
our friend Mr. William Tyler Page, and 
also a brief statement about The Ameri- 
can’s Creed and the story thereof writ- 
ten by its author. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, and also 
to include a speech delivered by Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas J. O’Dwyer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLAUCHE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a radio ad- 
dress delivered by my colleague Mr. 
Sanvers on December 17 last. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a radio 
address delivered by Mr. John Napier 
Dyer on Preparedness. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I think every Member of the House will 
back up the administration in its de- 
mand for a real defense program. I note 
that Mr. Knudsen this morning told sev- 
eral industries to get in line, and, in his 
words, to do it “darn quick.” I com- 
mend the Federation of Labor for its 
patriotic stand, but I do want to say this: 
I have noticed the failure of the admin- 
istration to ever put its finger on the 
real bottleneck stopping defense, and 
that is, to use the language of Mr. 
Knudsen, to tell the C. I. O. to quit their 
strikes of which we are hearing in every 
newspaper, and, to use his words, to do 
it “darn quick.“ [Applause:] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by including certain 
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resolutions of the Washita Valley Flood 
Control and Water Improvement Asso- 
ciation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDCCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recor and to include a brief edi- 
torial from the Des Moines (Iowa) Reg- 
ister of December 17, 1940, by Frank R. 
Kent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a radio in- 
terview between Mr. Harold John Adonis 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein an 
article written by one of my constituents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include an editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun by H. L. 
Mencken. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recor and to include an 
article from the La Rue News, of La Rue, 
Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram and other special orders heretofore 
made I be permitted to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Friday next and that when it adjourns 
on Friday next it adjourn to meet on the 
following Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object. Is 
it the purpose of the gentleman to have 
any legislative business on Friday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE RECORD 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
submit an inquiry. which is not a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. I propound this in- 
quiry to the Chair. After listening to the 
great number of requests to put into the 
Recor extraneous matter of speeches of 
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men who are not Members of Congress, 
after realizing that it cost $180,000 to 
print the speeches of Members of Con- 
gress in the last session, I ask whether the 
administration is going to continue to 
permit these extraneous speeches to go 
into the RECORD? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RicH] or any other 
Member can stop it by saying “I object.” 

Mr. RICH. Does the Speaker believe 
that it is wise to continue that extrava- 
gance? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, and the Chair does not 
feel called upon to answer it. 

Mr. RICH. I did not say it was a par- 
liamentary inquiry. I wondered what 
the administration was going to do. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to say that 
as far as the gentleman from Mississippi 
is concerned 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr, Speaker, I demand 
the regular order. 

Mr. RICH. He inserted 14 pages in the 
REcoRD— 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is 
demanded. Does the gentleman object 
or not? 

Mr. RICH. I want the gentleman 
from Mississippi to speak, but I would 
like to call his attention to this extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the gentleman is recognized for 1 minute. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in reply to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rick], I desire to say that the remarks 
to which he refers did not constitute 
extraneous matter. They were my own 
remarks. I made them for his own edu- 
cation and for the protection of the 
people of Pennsylvania, as well as the 
rest of the country. 

Now, let me remind you that the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD is the one free press 
left, in which Representatives of the 
American people may express their views 
on the vital issues now confronting civili- 
zation. I hope the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. RıcH] will not attempt to 
throttle the use of the Record, which is 
serving a great purpose during a great 
crisis, by enabling the Members of Con- 
gress to express their views and the views 
of the American people, so that they may 
be found and referred to whenever it is 
deemed necessary. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I rose to ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, and to insert 
therein a bill which I have introduced 
for the reapportionment of Congress in 
accordance with the President’s message 
and in accordance with the opinion of 
the Attorney General. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, not because I want to 
object to the particular thing the gentle- 
man is going to insert, but I will object 
to that, because I think the House now 
has enough Members to do the work. 

Mr. RANKIN. I decline to yield, Mr. 
Speaker, and I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial from the 
Illinois State Register of Springfield, II. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PATRICK 
was granted permission to revise and 
extend his own remarks.) 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call attention, if I may, to a very im- 
portant editorial appearing this week in 
the Saturday Evening Post. I might 
read a little of it. It says that “the 
official phantasy is that our defense pro- 
gram will pay for itself out of the general 
prosperity it is going to generate.” 

I hope you get that—that the huge 
profits we are going to make out of the 
defense program will pay the expense. 
It is a very interesting article, indeed, 
and I recommend that everyone read it. 

I also wish to follow the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason] and say that 
I agreed with practically all that was in 
the President’s message on Monday. I 
did not applaud too much because some 
people seem to take applause as personal 
adulation. I made expression of ap- 
proval to what he said, surely. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—— . 

The regular order was demanded. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair had al- 
ready recognized the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

Mr. RICH. I am glad the gentleman 
from Mississippi is here, because I like 
him personally. He and I are good 
friends. At least, I consider him a good 
friend of mine, and I do not want to do 
anything against him. I did not want to 
object to that statement a while ago, but 
I do want to get this across to the mem- 
bership of the House and to the people of 
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the country. If you will take the 14 pages 
that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] inserted in the REcorpD on Mon- 
day, January 6, pages Al to A15, the 
tables which he says he made out himself 
show that the comparison of electric 
rates that he brings out are rates that are 
based on the electric rates providing they 
would be the same as those charged by 
T. V. A. or Tacoma, Wash. You cannot 
have those rates anywhere in the United 
States unless you let the public taxpayer 
pay the bill for him to get that cheap rate 
down at T. V. A., because the T. V. A. 
rates are governed by fictitious esti- 
mates untrue and unsound figures for 
other parts of our country. A great 
amount of money spent in T. V. A. is for 
flood control and for navigation. Not 
enough for the electric-energy cost to the 
taxpayers of America. My taxpayers in 
Pennsylvania furnish this cheap power to 
Mississippi. He gets the benefit and we 
pay the bill. I think it is communistic. 
The T. V. A. does not charge the amount 
the Federal Government is paying for 
that plant, thus the rates are not honest 
rates to the American taxpayer. From 
this it follows that everything he has 
placed in the Recor here is untrue, for 
the true cost does not appear because of 
the premise I have laid down. The rates 
shown in his tables are untrue and ficti- 
tious rates. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, I think, believes it O. K., but he 
just does not know how to figure costs. 
The gentleman also would have the Gov- 
ernment own all public utilities and oper- 
ate them. I believe he would like the 
Government to operate all kinds of busi- 
ness. Then we would be like Russia. 
None of that for me. I want the people 
of America to run the business of Amer- 
ica. No communism, or any other “ism” 
but Americanism for me. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TABER] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
Mrs. Roosevelt was quoted in the public 
press as criticizing Republican Members 
of Congress for failure to applaud the 
President. I think that that statement 
entitles us to have an opportunity to tell 
why some of us did not applaud the 
President. The reason I did not applaud 
him was because I do not trust him. I 
have followed him twice and he has be- 
trayed me twice. 

I followed him on the economy bill. 
It would not be too much to say that I 
was its principal advocate in the House. 
It would have helped to solve the eco- 
nomic situation that we were confronted 
with if it had been honestly and properly 
administered. The President destroyed 
the economy bill by cutting the com- 
pensation of war-disabled veterans—in 
many cases more than 50 percent—and 
by contradictory policies, such as the 
A. A. A. and the N. R. A. 

Last spring and summer the President 
proposed enormous expenditures for mil- 
itary purposes. I went along with these 
proposals, and I do not think it is too 


much to say that my support of those 
appropriations had a very considerable 
effect upon the manner in which they 
went through. We appropriated eight 
and a half billion dollars, to be spent in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 
The most optimistic friend of the admin- 
istration would not say that over six 
billion could possibly be spent. 

For 8 months Mr. Roosevelt has had 
William Knudsen, Edward Stettinius, 
and other gentlemen of high standing in 
the business world as members of the Ad- 
visory Commission to the Council on Na- 
tional Defense, with absolutely no power. 
The procurement of defense require- 
ments—airplanes, guns, ammunition, 
clothing, and eavipment for the troops— 
has lagged tremendously. There has 
been no head or tail to anything. Worse 
than all that, we have drafted and called 
into service a lot of boys who have been 
housed in tents in the wintertime in the 
North; they have not had proper cloth- 
ing; they have not had proper medical 
attention. The construction of camps 
has lagged and the cost has piled up so 
that the construction of Army camps has 
become one of the worst rackets that has 
ever existed in the American Govern- 
ment. 

I consented that these bills appropri- 
ating the eight and a half billion carry 
provisions that contracts might be let 
without advertisements for bids upon a 
cost-plus basis, on the representation of 
the Army and Navy that it would be ab- 
solutely impossible to prgcure any speed 
in any other way. The result has been 
that the manner in which the operations 
have been carried on and the racketeer- 
ing ensuing, and the desire of certain of 
the contractors not to “kill the job,” has 
delayed by from 3 to 6 months the com- 
pletion of the cantonments which have 
been authorized. 

Mr. Roosevelt will go down in history 
as the most incompetent administrator 
that this country has ever known. 

With real patriotic Americans, I am 
disturbed at the terrible situation that 
this country confronts. No chance to 
train troops for our protection. No pro- 
duction of airplanes, guns, ammunition, 
clothing, or other requirements for the 
Army. No proper camps in which to 
house them. 

I had been in hopes that at long last, 
after he had delivered his message the 
other day, Mr. Roosevelt would place 
someone in complete charge of the pro- 
curement of defense requirements. The 
country would have applauded the selec- 
tion of Mr. Knudsen because it has con- 
fidence in him, but we have a two-man 
board where the concurrence of Sidney 
Hillman is required. I do not have con- 
fidence in Sidney Hillman. I do not be- 
lieve that the American people have con- 
fidence in his business ability to organize 
defense procurement. 

Unless we do, in this serious situation 
that confronts America, what President 
Wilson was compelled to do after fiddling 
around for a long time—place one man 
in charge of these things, with full 
power—we are not going to get results. 

I am not sure that Mr. Roosevelt’s sug- 
gestion of aid to Britain was anything 
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more than a camouflage to cover up the 
deficiencies of the defense production. 
We cannot extend aid to Britain and we 
cannot defend America unless we have a 
real patriotic organization of defense 
procurement in the hands of someone in 
authority, unless we clean up the rack- 
eteering in connection with camp con- 
struction and give our boys a place to 
be trained in. 

Real patriotic Americans are disturbed 
at the President's attitude. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BUL- 
WINKLE). Under che previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. TRR war! is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


THE NEED FOR A NONPARTISAN JOINT CON~ 
GRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL 
FINANCES 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein a 
resolution I have just introduced. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing, on behalf of the mi- 
nority members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, a concurrent resolution call- 
ing for the creation of a nonpartisan 
joint congressional committee to coordi- 
nate Federal revenues and expenditures. 

The present international situation has 
caused the Congress to take steps to pro- 
tect our national security from external 
aggression, but we have done little or 
nothing to guard it from internal collapse 
as a result of economic forces arising out 
of our present and prospective financial 
situation. 

We, of the Republican minority, have 
an equal responsibility with the Members 
of the majority in assuring the financial 
stability of the Government. It is a re- 
sponsibility which rises above partisan- 


ship, and we have had this fact in mind 


in drafting the resolution we are pro- 
posing. 

The President has today sent to the 
Congress a Budget message calling for 
expenditures of unprecedented peace- 
time proportions. I gather that we are 
asked to appropriate the stupendous sum 
of $17,000,000,000 and that, as the Budget 
stands, the estimated deficit for the 1942 
fiscal year will be in the neighborhood 
of $9,000,000,000—a sum substantially 
greater than our total expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1938. The mere statement 
of these startling facts demonstrates, far 
better than could be done in many ora- 
tions, the urgent need for Congress now 
to formulate a definite and specific fiscal 
policy. The major part of the proposed 
expenditures will, of course, go for na- 
tional defense, and we all recognize that 
during the next few years, and perhaps 
for a long time, we will be called upon to 
spend billions upon billions additional for 
this purpose. 

As we enter upon our defense program, 
we do not find ourselves in the happy 
fiscal position which existed at the time 
a similar program was undertaken in 
1916. Then, we had a national debt of 
only a little more than 51, 000, 000,000. 
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Our expenditures for all purposes of gov- 
ernment were roundly a billion dollars 
annually. Taxes were few, and they were 
not burdensome. Our reservoir of po- 
tential revenues was largely unused. 


Today, our situation is vastly different. 
Our national debt—even before our de- 
fense program gets under way—stands at 
the appalling total of $50,000,000,000. 
Our tax structure has already been 
tapped to an extent which leaves few 
substantial sources of revenue remain- 
ing, yet it has proved inadequate to meet 
the present every-day cost of govern- 
ment, leaving out of consideration the 
extraordinary defense expenditures. 

We have been led to believe that mili- 
tary security is our first consideration at 
this time. But we must not overlook the 
fact that financial security is necessary 
before we can provide real military se- 
curity. Thus it is imperative that if we 
are to be able properly and adequately to 
defend our country from the threat of 
foreign aggression we must take imme- 
diate steps to put our financial house in 
order. 

It is, of course, questionable whether 
we can or should raise enough revenue 
by taxation to put our Government on 
a pay-as-we-go basis under the present 
and contemplated future level of ex- 
penditures, It seems certain that it will 
be necessary to increase the existing 
public-debt limit as circumstances re- 
quire, in order to finance a large part 
of the cost of national defense, but we 
must keep ever in mind that we are 
treading a dangerous path in so doing, 
which, as the President once said, leads 
inevitably to national bankruptcy. The 
only alternative to further borrowing 
and further taxation is the reduction of 
expenditures for nonmilitary purposes. 
Just as deficit-financing has its evils, so 
also are there evils which result from 
excessive taxation. Careful considera- 
tion should be given to the whole problem 
so that the national credit will be pre- 
served, so that taxes will be as produc- 
tive as possible without burdening the 
defense program or going beyond the 
point of diminishing returns, and so that 
our Federal expenditures may be held 
within reasonable limits consistent with 
needs. 

Under the Constitution, revenue-rais- 
ing measures must originate in the House 
of Representatives, and the House has 
charged the Ways and Means Committee 
with the task of initiating such legisla- 
tion. As minority members of that com- 
mittee, we have a joint responsibility 
with our Democratic colleagues to pro- 
vide the revenue with which to carry on 
the functions of government. It is with 
this thought in mind that we have sug- 
gested the creation of a nonpartisan 
Joint Congressional Committee on Fed- 
eral Finances. 

While we have long advocated such a 
measure as we now propose, it seems to 
us that the time has come when the Con- 
gress can no longer postpone dealing 
with the problem raised by the present 
condition of our national finances. The 
security of our Nation depends upon the 

prompt solution of that problem. 
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In the past there has been no coordi- 
nation between the revenue-raising and 
spending committees of the Congress, 
and herein lies our chief difficulty. The 
need for a coordinating group is so ob- 
vious that I hardly feel the need of dis- 
cussing the point. The Government of 
the United States is just like a large busi- 
ness concern, and no successful business 
enterprise could be carried on for long 
under such haphazard financing. 

It appears to the minority members of 
the Ways and Means Committee that one 
of the first acts of the present Congress 
should be the setting up of a nonpartisan 
joint committee such as we have pro- 
posed, representing both the revenue- 
raising and spending committees of the 
two Houses, to examine into the whole 
financial picture with a view to recom- 
mending broad general policies regarding 
income and outgo which will tend to 
bring revenues and expenditures to- 
gether, at least in the near future. We 
must, of course, continue to spend billions 
for defense, but every cent should be 
spent wisely and without waste. There 
must of necessity be some curtailment 
of nonmilitary functions and expendi- 
tures. From the reading of the Budget, 
which has just occurred, it does not ap- 
pear that any substantial reductions are 
proposed in such expenditures, inasmuch 
as a total of approximately seven billions 
is being asked for the ensuing fiscal year. 
In this connection it may be interesting 
to note that in the fiscal year 1938 total 
expenditures, jncluding expenditures for 
the Army and Navy, were only $200,000,- 
000 greater than the amount it is now 
proposed to spend for nonmilitary func- 
tions alone. 

After expenditures have been cur- 
tailed as sharply as possible, sound 
methods of financing the Government 
should be proposed and adopted. Con- 
sideration should be given to the question 
as to how much of the defense program 
should be paid for as we go and how 
much should be financed by additional 
borrowing. 

The matter of preserving the financial 
security of the Nation is one which 
should be undertaken “without regard to 
partisanship”—to borrow an expression 
used by the President in his recent 
annual message. Accordingly, we have 
provided in our resolution proposing the 
creation of a Joint Committee on Federal 
Finances that the majority and minority 
parties be equally represented. We pro- 
pose that the joint committee be com- 
posed of 16 members, of whom 4 would 
be selected from the membership of the 
Senate Finance Committee, 4 from the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 4 
from the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and 4 from the House Appropria- 
tions Committee; the selection to be 
made by the Vice President and the 
Speaker, respectively, in the manner to 
which I have referred. 

It is not contemplated that the pro- 
posed joint committee should have any 
legislative powers. It would simply be 
authorized and directed to examine into 
the whole financial situation and make a 
report to both branches within 90 days 
of its creation. Any legislation would 
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have to come through the regular com- 
mittees of the House and Senate having 
jurisdiction of the subject matter. Thus 
the proposed joint committee would act 
in a purely advisory capacity, but it 
would provide the revenue-raising and 
appropriation committees with an over- 
all picture which they do not have under 
the present practice. The committee 
would be authorized to hold hearings, to 
invite or require the presence of wit- 
nesses, and to make necessary expendi- 
tures. 

The proposal which we offer is con- 
crete evidence of our desire to protect 
the Nation not only from military forces 
from without, but from economic condi- 
tions within which may have an even 
more serious effect upon our national 
security than any foreign aggressor. We 
of the minority believe that it is vital 
that something along the line of our 
proposal should be undertaken immedi- 
ately, and we shall be happy to cooperate 
in the task “without regard to partisan- 
ship.” 

While proposals similar to ours have 
been offered by others, they do not ap- 
proach the problem from the nonparti- 
san standpoint which our resolution 
contemplates. We feel that our pro- 
posal is unique in this respect. When it 
comes to preserving national security, 
whether from forces without or within, 
we should stand together, not as Repub- 
licans and Democrats, but as Americans. 
Applause. ] 

The resolution I have referred to is as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there is 
hereby established a Joint Congressional 
Committee on Federal Finances, to be com- 
posed of 16 members, as follows: 

(1) Four members who are members of the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate, two 
from the majority and two from the minor- 
ity party, to be designated by the Vice 
President; 

(2) Four members who are members of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate, two from the majority and two from 
the minority party, to be designated by the 
Vice President; 

(3) Four members who are members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, two from the ma~ 
jority and two from the minority party, to 
be designated by the Speaker; and 

(4) Four members who are members of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, two from the ma- 
jority and two from the minority party, to 
be designated by the Speaker. 

With a view to coordinating revenues and 
expenditures, the committee is authorized 
and directed to make a full and complete 
study of the Budget of the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and it 
shall be the duty of the committee to report 
to the Congress the results of its investiga- 
tion, including proposals for a sound fiscal 
program covering expenditures, revenues, 
and the possible extension of the public 
debt. 

For the purposes of this concurrent reso- 
lution, the committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit and act at such times and places during 
the sessions or recesses of the first session 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress, to hold 
such hearings, to invite or require by sub- 
pena the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
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documents, to administer such oaths, to take 
such testimony, to have such printing and 
binding done, to employ such expert and 
clerical services, and to make such other ex- 
penditures as it deems advisable. Subpenas 
for witnesses shall be issued under the sig- 
nature of the chairman or vice chairman. 

There is hereby authorized to be expended 
such amounts as may be necessary to carry 
this resolution inte effect, one-half of which 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate and one-half from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives, upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman or vice 
chairman. 

The committee shall report to the two 
Houses of Congress not later than the nineti- 
eth day after its establishment the results of 
its investigation, together with its recom- 
mendations. Such reports shall be referred 
to the appropriate standing committees of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 


LABOR COSTS ON REINFORCING CAPITOL ROOFS 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 15 and again on December 19 I spoke 
upon the cost of erecting the iron sup- 
ports of the roofs of the House and Sen- 
ate Chambers. Let me review briefly the 
facts submitted at that time. The fore- 
man of the crew that ran the job got $625 
for 189 hours of work. The pushers, or 
straw bosses, of which there was one to 
every six iron workers, got $380 for 120 
hours of work. The ironworkers them- 
selves got $324 for 120 hours of work. 
You will recall that it cost $54 a ton to 
raise the steel supporting the House and 
Senate Chamber roofs. 

Since that time I have had the oppor- 
tunity of examining Government pay 
rolls elsewhere. I find that in the Boston 
area the ironworker receives a base pay 
of $1.50 an hour as against $2 an hour in 
the Capital. He works 40 hours a week 
with double time over the 40 hours, 
against double time over 30 hours a week 
here in the Capital. In addition to that 
sum, we had to pay the workmen 6 hours’ 
pay for 5% hours’ actual work where two 
shifts were being used. 

The wage scale here was fixed by the 
Secretary of Labor under the Bacon- 
Davis Act. This act provides that the 
Secretary of Labor shall fix the prevailing 
wage scale on public contracts. She fixed 
the prevailing wage scale on the contract 
for the House and Senate iron work, for 
the inaugural stand in front of the Capi- 
tol, and for the Fort Belvoir project across 
the river in Virginia. It is a significant 
fact that she fixed the minimum wage 
scale for drivers of ton-and-a-half trucks 
at 50 cents an hour, but for common un- 
skilled labor at 80 cents an hour. 

In yesterday morning’s Washington 
Post there appeared an article regarding 
the conditions of labor and the wages 
paid at the Washington Airport. 

We have there two classes of labor. 
One is the labor performed under the 
construction contract. In that case the 
Wage scale was fixed by the Secretary of 
Labor under the Bacon-Davis Act. I did 
not examine the pay scale fixed by the 
Secretary of Labor on the airport job, 
and all the information I have is what 
appeared in the Washington Post. I do 


have photostatic copies of the wage scale 
fixed by the Secretary of Labor at Fort 
Belvoir, which is a short distance outside 
of Washington, and at the Capitol here, 
covering both the ironwork and the work 
of constructing the stands in front of the 
Capitol. 

On the project in front of the Capitol, 
the ironwork in the Senate and House 
Chambers, and the one at Fort Belvoir, 
Madam Perkins fixed the minimum 
wages of unskilled or common labor at 
80 cents an hour. Apparently, from the 
article in the papers, she fixed the same 
scale of 80 cents an hour for common 
labor on the contract covering the air- 
port. 

Mr. Speaker, I supported the amend- 
ments to the W. P. A. and relief bills 
which would have provided for the pay- 
ment of the wages prevailing in the com- 
munity in which W. P. A. projects are 
being carried on. 

This article to which I referred reads, 
in part, as follows: 

Relief workers at the new national airport 
are paid one-half as much as laborers em- 
ployed by private contractors on the project, 
Federal officials admitted’ yesterday, but con- 
tended that the system employs nearly twice 
as many jobless men. 

Officials of the United States engineer 
office, the Public Roads Administration, and 
other Federal agencies responsible for con- 
struction of the airport explained that all 
contracts provided for the use of certain 
amounts of relief labor paid “security wages” 
of 40 cents an hour from W. P. A. funds and 
under W. P. A. regulations. 

Relief workers, of which 3,000 are employed 
at the airport, are all common laborers. 


And again: 

Employment of W. P. A. workers at the air- 
port side by side with workers for private 
contractors but at half the latter’s pay was 
attacked yesterday by the American Security 
Union, W. P. A. employees’ organization, 
headed by David Lasser. 


And again: 

Common laborers hired by contractors are 
permitted to work a 40-hour week for total 
weekly wages of $32, plus pay for overtime, the 
union states. The average relief worker is 

itted a 30-hour week for a wage of $12, 
the union said. 


In other words, here we have two Gov- 
ernment agencies fixing wages on the 
same job for men doing the same type 
of work and working side by side. The 
Secretary of Labor fixed the pay of the 
common laborers under the contractor at 
80 cents an hour, and those laborers 
earned $32 a week for 40 hours plus over- 
time—I presume they were paid time and 
a half for overtime. By the side of these 
men are working 3,000 W. P. A. workers, 
with the same type of families to support 
and with the same moral obligations, 
whose wages are fixed by W. P. A. officials 
at 40 cents an hour, or just one-half the 
other wage scale. These men are per- 
mitted to work only 30 hours a week and 
are trying to support their families on 
$12 a week. 

Mr. Speaker, each of these W. P. A. 
workers getting $12 a week would earn 
without lost time $624 for 52 weeks or 
1 year of work. This is $1 less than this 
foreman got for putting up this iron and 
who worked 189 hours. A pusher on this 
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job here in the Capitol got $380 for 120 
hours’ work or for three 40-hour weeks. 
It would take one of these relief workers 
nearly 32 weeks to earn this amount of 
money at $12 a week. A common iron 
worker received $324 for 120 hours’ work 
or three 40-hour weeks. A relief worker, 
paid out of the same Treasury by the 
same Government, would have to work 
27 weeks at $12 to earn this amount of 
money. I am not contending that the 
iron worker should work for the same 
pay as the relief worker. That conten- 
tion, of course, would be absurd. I am 
merely calling attention to the fact that 
this same iron worker worked for $1.50 
an hour 40 hours a week in the Boston 
area and am pointing out the fact that 
we have at the airport a situation where 
two classes of people are working, both 
at common labor, under similar condi- 
tions. The only difference is that they 
are working for a different branch of the 
Government. The one is permitted to 
earn $12 a week while the other group 
gets $32 a week and upward. 

Mr. Speaker, I have before me a speech 
delivered sometime ago in which I com- 
mented on the testimony of one Walter 
White who testified before the W. P. A. 
committee having charge of the relief 
bill. This man White testified that a 
year before one Herbert Benjamin, the 
former secretary of the Workers Alli- 
ance, took White and 100 others over to 
the Soviet college in Russia at a cost of 
$5,000 per man to teach them the art 
of street fighting, how to build barri- 
cades, and to do everything that a man 
does in a revolution. The condition at 
the airport project across the river is fer- 
tile soil in which Communists can plant 
the seeds of communism. It is my firm 
conviction, Mr. Speaker, that 80 cents an 
hour is not the prevailing wage in this 
community for such labor. Mr. Lynn, 
Architect of the Capitol, informed me 
that he was employing common labor at 
50 cents an hour, with a 40-hour week, 
The fact that the union wage scale pro- 
vides 50 cents an hour for truck drivers 
seems to be somewhat of a gage as to 
what the prevailing wage for this type of 
labor is. On the other hand, it seems 
to me outrageous to hold these men down 
to 40 cents an hour, 30 hours a week, or 
only $12 a week. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. My attention has 
been called to a situation in which con- 
struction foremen on some large muni- 
tions plants are earning up to $400 a 
week. Will the gentleman inform the 
House how long a relief worker would 
have to work in order to earn $400? 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I may say 
that I have the wage scales on some 35 
national-defense projects. I expect to 
have within the next 10 days some 
definite information on construction costs 
of Army posts. You will recall that when 
the $367,000,000 Army housing bill came 
before the House it had never been before 
the full Appropriations Committee. I re- 
fused to O. K. that bill without a meeting 
of the full committee. I made the state- 
ment on the floor of the House at that 
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time that I expected to have the Army 
account for every dollar of the money 
they are spending. I have been working 
for the past 6 weeks on this work, and I 
expect to address the House on that sub- 
ject within the next 2 or 3 weeks. I be- 
lieve I shall have some very interesting 
information for the House along that line. 
CApplause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. BRADLEY] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


PANAMA 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on December 23, on my return 
from a trip to Panama, I reported to this 
House certain observations I made in 
the Canal Zone with respect to its de- 
fenses and with respect to the condi- 
tions in the construction camps, and so 
forth. I did not at that time touch upon 
the internal or international political 
situation in Panama. 

The President in his message on Mon- 
day referred to the fact that there are 
many foreign agents running loose in the 
Latin-American countries. Without a 
question of doubt, that is very true. In 
addition, there is today in the Canal Zone 
a great deal of foreign propaganda, much 
of it coming from Nazi Germany from 
powerful radio stations, the beams from 
which are unquestionably directed at the 
Latin-American countries. I believe that 
our Government should give this matter 
serious consideration, and should weigh 
carefully the advisability of constructing 
in the Canal Zone a powerful radio sta- 
tion and directing its beams up and down 
Latin-America, so that we can get our 
own messages across to the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics, 

I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that by 
and large the Panamanian people are 
friendly to the United States Government 
and to the people in the Canal Zone. 
However, we must realize that if we are to 
maintain our defense system adequately 
in the Canal Zone we must have more air 
bases in that vicinity, and they should not 
be located immediately adjacent to the 
Canal. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Lewis] on January 2, in addressing the 
House, suggested that we ought to have 
a defense zone at the Canal approxi- 
mately 300 miles wide. If we are go- 
ing to establish such a zone or if we 
are to establish any other bases outside 
of the Canal Zone, it seems to me that 
this House should be familiar with the 
Official attitude of the present Panama- 
nian Government. By way of stating 
that attitude to the House, I quote from a 
speech of Dr. Arnulfo Arias, now Presi- 
dent of Panama, as it appeared in the 
Spanish edition of the Panama American, 
October 3, 1940. I quote him directly: 

I must assert, however, my deep grief be- 
cause of the fact that the American au- 
thorities have occupied on different occa- 
sions among other Panamanian localities Rio 
Hato and part of the islands of Taboga and 
Taboguilla without having made of the Gov- 
ernment of Panama the request which was 
required, This act has deeply affected our 
citizens, who are anxious that such acts 
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will not be repeated and that what has 
occurred will be settled in an honorable 
manner for our Republic. As for me, I have 
decided to stress the good relations which 
exist between the two countries in such a 
way as to develop in the future, as it should 
be done, a basis of mutual agreement and 
equality. I hope that public opinion in the 
United States of America will understand 
how just is this aspiration of Panama. 

When our legislative assembly ratified the 
treaty which I have previously mentioned a 
pronouncement was made by means of a 
resolution which I now adopt as my own 
and in behalf of the Panamanian people 
and which is worth more and should be 
worth more to the people of the United 
States than the best treaties they could 
obtain from the Panamanian people. The 
United States knows without a doubt that 
on a basis of good will and clear under- 
standing they can obtain from Panama the 
best possible cooperation for the protection 
of their vital interests on the Canal Zone, 
and in the same way they know that upon 
a basis of ill will the Republic of Panama, 
which, although it might be small, weak, 
and lacking in material resources for the 
defense of its rights, but on the other hand 
it could in the nature of reprisal affect the 
important interests of the United States by 
granting concessions in its territory to other 
powerful countries who would have the ma- 
terial power to defend her. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that every Mem- 
ber of this House should reread this 
statement carefully tomorrow when it 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and give heed to the question of our 
good-neighbor policy in Panama and in 
the other Latin-American countries. 
CApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Mr.HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, through 
the presse the First Lady criticized us 
because we did not on Monday applaud 
the remarks of the President. The Presi- 
dent for several years has criticized all 
those who disagreed with him. The First 
Lady goes one step further. Not only 
are we denied the right to disagree with 
her husband’s views, but in her opinion 
we must get up and applaud even though 
we do not believe in the statements 
made. 

I could go along with the President 
sometimes if I could only have faith in 
him, but when his words are so out of 
line with his acts, I just cannot follow 
him. What I mean is this: He says one 
thing, he does another, and his message 
illustrates the statement I make. For 
example, Monday he said: 

There is nothing mysterious about the 
foundations of a healthy, strong democracy. 
The basic things expected by our people of 


their political and economic systems are 
simple. They are— 


And he listed five points. Today I will 
give you the first one: “Equality of op- 
portunity for youth and for others.” 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ENGEL], who preceded me, pointed out to 
you that there was no equality for em- 
ployees over here at the airport. I give 
you now a letter that came in from a man 
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I know—a man who is honest, consci- 
entious, loyal, and patriotic. I ask you to 
think about it. He writes: 

I am 51 years of age. Have wife and two 
boys (ages 7 and 16). I am carpenter by 
trade. Have worked on all kinds of construc- 
tion work, as well as all kinds of fine finishing. 
I can read prints and -have had charge of 
gang of men. I tried to get work at Fort 
Custer— 


He lives within 40 miles of Fort Custer; 
he lives in the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict— 
but did not have the $50 to join union. I 
could have gotten work at Rockford, Ill., but 


they wanted $100 to join their union, I did 
not have such money. 

I am a property owner and American-born 
citizen. I do not want to buy a job in order 
to help my Government in this particular 
hour. I am willing to do anything in my 
line of work (or any other) that I can do. 
If necessary, would go most anywhere to help 
out. Is there any place for me? 

Loyally yours, 
THOMAS W. THOMPSON. 


“Equality of opportunity,” says the 
President. Thomas W. Thompson, the 
head of a family. is confronted by a situ- 
ation, not a theory. The President says 
words. Thompson needs action, but the 
administration will not act to protect the 
American worker for whom it claims to 
have done so much. When it comes to an 
issue between those who claim to control 
a large number of votes and the protec- 
tion of an individual American worker 
equal opportunity means nothing to the 
Chief Executive. It is just a catch phrase 
which he uses, the principle underlying 
it he will not put into operation. This 
letter is typical of hundreds of letters I 
have in my files. 

Why should the President come here 
before us and pretend that he wants 
equality of opportunity when we know, 
when every Member of the House knows, 
that for months and right now equality 
of opportunity is being denied American 
citizens. Should we not have à little 
more action as well as expressions of 
what this country needs? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Has it occurred to 
the gentleman that they may merely be 
trying to collect back the $500,000 they 
contributed to Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign 
fund in 1936? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You know they were 
repaid tenfold over the past 2 years and 
prior to this election. 

The point I want to make today is why 
should any Member of the House place 
one bit of faith in the statement of the 
President that he believes in equal op- 
portunity when here in Washington and 
throughout this country, on national-de- 
fense projects, under his administration, 
equal opportunity is denied workers and 
he does nothing about it, in fact con- 
dones and profits politically by denying 
equal opportunity. 

[Here the gavel fell.] [Applause.] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. SAUTHOFF, in- 
definitely, on account of illness. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday, at the conclusion of legisla- 
tive business and any other special or- 
ders, I may address the House for 25 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BUL- 
WINKLE). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HARTER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1:45 o’clock p. m.) the House, 
in accordance with its previous order, ad- 
journed to meet on Friday, January 10, 
1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


26. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed bill to 
ar end section 17 of the Joint Service Pay Act, 
approved June 10, 1922, as amended; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

27. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill pro- 
viding additional pay for aides to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

28. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend the act of May 4, 1898 (30 Stat. 380; 
U. S. C., title 34, sec. 21), as amended, to 
authorize the President to appoint acting as- 
sistant surgeons in time of national emer- 
gency; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

29. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to au- 
thorize the President of the United States to 
dispose of certain public vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

80, A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Navy to issue 
the Navy Expeditionary Medal to certain Army 
and civilian personnel; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

31. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to convey 
certain lands situated in Duval and Brevard 
Counties, Fla., to the State of Florida for 
highway purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

$2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to au- 
thorize naval agents to assist civil authorities 
in the enforcement of the law; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

33. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to pro- 
vide for the appointment of certain persons 
as commissioned or warrant officers in the 
Naval Reserve, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

34. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to sell 
equipment and supplies to and perform work 
for the Commonwealth of the Philippine Is- 
lands; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

35. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to au- 
thorize an exchange of lands between the 
people of Puerto Rico and the United States; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

86. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to pro- 


vide for the extension of enlistments in the 
Navy to suspend the provisions of section 
1422 of the Revised Statutes (18 Stat. 484; 
34 U. S. C. 201) in time of war or national 
emergency, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

37. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to re- 
move certain limitations on appropriations 
for the pay of midshipmen, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

38. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to au- 
thorize major alterations to certain naval 
vessels; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

39. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to establish 
certain naval hospitals; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

40. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a prcposed bill au- 
thorizing additional shipbuilding and ord- 
nance-manufacturing facilities and equip- 
ment for the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

41. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to pro- 
vide for the removal of civil or criminal prose- 
cutions from a State court to the United 
States district court in certain cases; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

42. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to re- 
move restrictions against construction on 
certain parts of Governors Island, N. X.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

43. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report of awards made under 
the provisions of the act of March 5, 1940 
(Public, No. 426, 76th Cong.); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

44. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report of awards made under 
the act of March 5, 1940 (Public, No. 426, 76th 
Cong.); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

45. A letter from the Chairman, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, transmitting copies 
of the final valuations of properties of certain 
carriers subject to the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

46. A letter from the Chairman, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, transmitting the 
Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

47. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting one copy each of 
certain ordinances enacted by the Public 
Service Commission of Puerto Rico; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

48. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
showing delinquencies of offices and officers 
of the Government; to the Committee on 
Expenditures mn the Executive Departments. 

49. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting the 
Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the United 
States Tariff Commission (H. Doc. No. 15); 
to the Committee on Ways and Means and 
ordered to be printed. 

50. A letter from the president, Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., transmitting a re- 
port of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. for the year 1940; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

51. A letter from the secretary, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, transmitting the 
Eighth Annual Report of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board for the period July 1, 1939, 
through June 30, 1940 (H. Doc. No. 46); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency and 
ordered to be printed. 

52. A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, transmitting the Annual Re- 
port of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
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for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940 (H. 
Doc. No. 11); to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation and ordered to be 
printed. 

5& A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting the reports of inspections of 
records and accounts of disbursing officers of 
the Army made during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

54. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting the Annual Report of the Activ- 
ities of the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice for the fiscal year 1940; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

55. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a bill to provide for 
the discharge or retirement of disabled en- 
listed men of the Regular Army and the 
Philippine Scouts in certain cases; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

56. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide an additional sum for the pay- 
ment of claims under the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the reimbursement of cer- 
tain officers and enlisted men or former offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine 
Corps for personal property lost, damaged, or 
destroyed as a result of the earthquake which 
occurred at Managua, Nicaragua, on March 
31. 1931,” approved January 21, 1936 (49 Stat. 
2212); to the Committee on Claims. 

57. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill for the relief of James P. Melican, chief 
torpedoman, United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XIII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 1581. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Waseca, Minn,; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BATES of Kentucky: 

H. R. 1582. A bill to amend the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1934, as amended, 
with respect to the authority of the Attorney 
General to compromise suits on certain con- 
tracts of insurance; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1583. A bill to provide that Govern- 
ment life-insurance policies shall be incon- 
testable after 2 years, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1584. A bill to amend the World War 
Veterans’ Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H. R. 1585. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H.R. 1586. A bill to authorize abandonment 
of the existing United States hydroelectric 
power plant at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and 
construction of a new plant at the foot of the 
falls; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 1587. A bill to establish certain rights 
for combat veterans of wars of the United 
States; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R.1588. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of certain aliens who have lawfully 
entered the United States upon visitors’ per- 
mits and are refugees from or unable to return 
to their country of origin by reason of the 
emergency created by the existing war in 
Europe; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 
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By Mr. CULLEN: 

H. R 1589 (by request). A bill to amend 
section 402 (c) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. R. 1590, A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, approved May 
29, 1930 (46 Stat. 468), as amended; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 1591. A bill relative to annual labor 
on mineral claims in the Territory of Alaska; 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 1592. A bill to provide for the placing 
of a copy of the Constitution of the United 
States and of the Declaration of Independence 
in each United States post office; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 1593. A bill prohibiting the importa- 
tion of United States flags and national em- 
blems from foreign countries, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 1594. A bill declaring the Thursday 
next preceding the last Thursday in November 
of each calendar year as Thanksgiving Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: 

H. R. 1595. A bill to authorize the addition 
of certain lands to the Plumas National For- 
est, Calif.; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

H.R. 1596. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an experimental 
range in California for conducting research 
in the management of range lands for sheep 
grazing; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R.1597. A bill to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to control emergency insect 
infestations on the national forests; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 1598. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition for national-park purposes of privately 
owned land located within the boundaries of 
the Lassen Volcanic National Park; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

H. R. 1599. A bill to authorize the rehabili- 
tation of the Indians of the Auburn Ranch- 
eria, and affiliated Indians, California; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 1600. A bill to add certain land to the 
Shasta National Forest, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FLAHERTY: 

H. R. 1601. A bill to provide automobile lia- 
bility for postal employees; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 1602. A bill to provide for weekly pay 
days for postal employees; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H.R. 1603. A bill for the relief of Washing- 
ton County Sanitary District No. 1; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1604. A bill to provide for the erection 
of a memorial to Gen. William Campbell; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GEYER of Caifornia: 

H. R. 1605. A bill providing for an addi- 
tional Naval Academy in the San Francisco 
Bay area in the State of California, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 1606. A bill for the protection of wal- 
ruses in the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

By Mr. KIRWAN: 

H. R. 1607. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Commissioners of Mahoning 
County, Ohio, to replace a bridge across the 
Mahoning River in the village of Lowellville, 
Mahoning County, Ohio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 1608. A bill establishing overtime 
rates for compensation for employees of the 
field services of the Navy Department and the 


Coast Guard, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 
By Mr. MOTT: 

H. R. 1609. A bill to provide for the display 
of the American flag on every post office in 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NICHOLS: 

H. R. 1610. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of reservoirs at Markhams Ferry and 
Fort Gibson on the Grand (Neosho) River for 
flood control and other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

H.R.1611. A bill to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act so as to encourage 
farm ownership and the improvement of 
rural housing standards and conditions by 
providing a system of mutual mortgage insur- 
ance, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 1612. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
purpose of regulating interstate and foreign 
commerce in cotton, providing for the orderly 
marketing of cotton at fair prices in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, insuring to cot- 
ton producers a parity income from cotton 
based upon parity price or cost of production, 
whichever is higher, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 1613. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of a 
national stadium, parade field, swimming 
pools, and other recreational facilities to be 
located in the District of Columbia and for 
the creation of a corporation for effectuating 
the purposes of the act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. s 

H. R. 1614. A bill to provide for the regula- 
tion of the business of making loans of $300 
or less in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes ;to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H. R. 1615. A bill to provide mor: effectively 
for the national defense, to prescribe the 
method of supplying the air craft require- 
ments of the War and Navy Departments, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

H R.1616. A bill to amend section 509, as 
amended, of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 1617. A bill to promote farm owner- 
ship by amending the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act to provide for Government-in- 
sured loans to farmers, to encourage sale of 
farms held by absentee owners to farm ten- 
ants, to enable tenant farmers to become 
owners of farm homes through long-term, 
low-interest-rate loans on farms, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: : 

H. R. 1618. A bill to amend the act of June 
25, 1938, extending the classified civil service 
to include postmasters of the first, second, 
and third classes, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. R. 1619. A bill to provide for the appor- 
tionment of Representatives in Congress 
among the several States under the Sixteenth 
Census; to the Committee on the Census. 

H. R. 1620. A bill to provide payment of 
adjusted-service credit to sisters, brothers, 
and estates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 1621 (by request). A bill to restore 
certain service-connected benefits to World 
War veterans, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

H. R. 1622 (by request). A bill to provide 
Government protection to widows and chil- 
Gren of deceased World War veterans; to the 
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Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

H. R. 1623 (by request). A bill to provide 
that veterans now receiving compensation for 
certain so-called presumptive disabilities 
equivalent to 75 percent of the amount to 
which they were previously entitled shall 
henceforth have such compensation restored 
to 100 percent thereof, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1624 (by request). A bill to define the 
term “permanent and total” disability as ap- 
plied to World War veterans; to the Commit- 
te> on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Br. Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 1625. A bil! to promote interstate and 
foreign commerce, to improve the navigability 
of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Waterway, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: 

H. R. 1626. A bill punishing treachery dur- 
ing the period that the United States Selec- 
tive Service Act is in effect; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 1627. A bill validating a certain con- 
veyance heretofore made by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co., a corporation, and its 
lessee, Southern Pacific Co., a corporation, in- 
volving certain portions of right-of-way in the 
town of Indio, in the county of Riverside, 
State of California, acquired under the act 
of Congress approved July 1, 1862 (12 Stat. 
L. 489), as amended by the act of Congress 
approved July 2, 1864 (13 Stat. L. 356); to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

H. R. 1628. A bill to provide for the refund 
of certain interest paid by veterans on loans 
secured by adjusted-service certificates, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 1629. A bill to provide for the classi- 
fication, according to type, of the fingerprints 
of all veterans, and for other purposes; to the 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1630. A bill authorizing an appropria- 
tion for the purpose of providing necessary 
control of fire, control of erosion, ard con- 
servatior of water, by the protection of the 
existing vegetative cover and improvement 
of said cover for the control of run-off on 
lands lying within the Angeles, San Bernar- 
dino, and Cleveland National Forests, and 
adjacent lands in Los Angeles, San Bernar- 
dino, and Riverside Counties, State of Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 1631. A bill to require that not less 
than 75 percent of the crew of any fishing 
vessels of the United States be citizens of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

H. R. 1632. A bill permitting free entry of 
articles imported by returning residents from 
certain countries on the basis of the fre- 
quency of use of the exemption rather than 
the length of visit abroad, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1633. A bill to authorize the erection 
of a United States Veterans’ Administration 
hospital primarily for treatment of diseases 
of the chest in the Mojave Desert of either 
San Bernardino or Riverside County, State of 
California; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. R. 1634. A bill further amending Public 
Law No. 703, Seventy-sixth Congress (ap- 
proved July 2, 1940); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R. 1635. A bill to amend the Annual and 
Sick Leave Acts of March 14, 1936, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. STARNES of Alabama: 

H. R. 1636. A bill to provide for the pre- 
ferred employment of American citizens by 
the Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 
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By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 1687. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide a more liberal eligibility 
requirement with reference to old-age as- 
sistance; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky: 

H.R. 1638. A bill to provide for the comple- 
tion of the Mammoth Cave National Park in 
the State of Kentucky, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

H. R. 1689. A bill to authorize the accept- 
ance of donations of property for the Mam- 
moth Cave National Park in the State of 
Kentucky, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 1640, A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a youth reference service in the 
Library of Congress; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. WHELCHEL: 

H. R. 1641. A bill to fix the compensation 
of substitute employees in the Postal Service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 1642. A bill granting to regular em- 
ployees of the District of Columbia not paid 
on an annual or monthly basis the same 
benefits with respect to holiday leave with 
pay as are enjoyed by similar employees of 
the Federal Government; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service, 

By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: 

H. R. 1643. A bill to permit the mailing and 
transportation of publications carrying as 
news items lists of the prizes drawn or award- 
ed in a lottery where the value of such prizes 
does not exceed the sum of $1,200; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 55, Joint resolution to repeal sec- 
tion 3716 of the Revised Statutes, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. Con. Res. 4. Concurrent resolution call- 
ing for Congress to remain in continuous 
session on account of the grave situation 
abroad; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: 

H. Con. Res. 5. Concurrent resolution rec- 
ommending that any parties or organizations 
advocating overthrow of the United States 
Government be prohibited from entering can- 
didates in any State or National elections; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: 

H. Con. Res. 6. Concurrent resolution estab- 
lishing a Joint Congressional Committee on 
Federal Finances; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. NICHOLS: 

H. Res. 47. Resolution to amend rules X and 
XI of the House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 48. Resolution to amend rules X 
and XI of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia: 

H. Res. 49. Resolution to continue the Spe- 
cial Committee to Investigate All Matters 
Pertaining to the Replacement and Conserva- 
tion of Wildlife; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 50. Resolution providing expenses 
for continuing the investigation authorized 
by House Resolution 49; to the Committee 
on Accounts, 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. Res. 51. Resolution authorizing an in- 
vestigation of the Federal Communications 
Commission; to the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 
H. R. 1644. A bill to direct the deportation 
of Harry Renton Bridges; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization, 
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By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. R. 1645. A bill for the relief of Frederic 
Gruder and family; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R. 1646. A bill for the relief of George 
Geis; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1647. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Dugdale and wife; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 1648. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Joseph Glaser; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. R. 1649. A bill for the relief of Vernon 
Atkison; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 1650. A bill for the relief of Eleanor J. 
Griggs, Dorothy L. Griggs, and Vernon M. 
Griggs; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H. R. 1651. A bill for the relief of Ernest 

Baker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr, DELANEY: 

H. R. 1652. A bill for the relief of Abram 
Oszhkoski; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, 

By Mr, DONDERO: 

H. R. 1653. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary A. Beemer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. _ 

H. R. 1654. A bill for the relief of Karl F. 
Rindelhardt; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1665. A bill for the relief of William 
A. Lowe; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

H. R. 1656, A bill for the relief of Francesco 
P. Mastrilli; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization: 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H. R. 1657. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Lida A. Beverly; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1658, A bill for the relief of James 
Simmons, Laura Simmons, and Ruth Sim- 
mons, minor; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1659. A bill for the relief of Joseph J. 
McMahon; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 1660. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Smith; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1661. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary C. McKarin; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

H.R.1662. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Maria Berghoff; to the Committee 
on Invalid. Pensions. 

H. R. 1663. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Martha Graves; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1664. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Rose A. Pettigrew; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 1665. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Clara B. Teegarden; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1666, A bill granting a pension to 
Bertha E. Haroff; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1667. A bill granting a pension to 
Edna A. Cole; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H.R. 1668. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
or Anthony Maurin; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. ELLIOTT of California: 

H. R. 1669. A bill for the relief of Arundale 
Vrabec; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: 

H. R. 1670. A bill to correct the military 
record of Granville B. Bryant; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.1671. A bill granting a pension to 
Herman Acty; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R. 1672. A bill for the relief of Emma A. 
Haessig Harte, to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 
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H.R. 1673. A bill for the relief of Emil v. 
Lehmann; to the Committee on War Claims, 

H. R. 1674. A bill for the relief of Alfred T. 
Johnston; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1675. A bill for the relief of L. W. Col- 
lins; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1676. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of California to determine 
the claim of Madelena Carattini; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1677. A bill for the relief of Ernest P. 
Leavitt; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1678. A bill for the relief of W. A. 
Facht, to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1679. A bill to release all the interest 
of the United States in certain land consti- 
tuting a portion of the right-of-way granted 
to the Central Pacific Railway Co. under the 
act of July 1, 1862, as amended and supple- 
mented; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

H. R. 1680. A bill for the relief of Clara E. 
Freeman; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H.R.1681. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims or any district 
court of the United States to hear, examine, 
adjudicate, and render judgment on the claim 
of the legal representatives of the estate of 
Robert Lee Wright; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 1682, A bill granting a pension to 
Alma C. Hallead; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

H. R. 1683. A bill granting a pension to 
Lindsay Powers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R 1684. A bill for the relief of Charles 
E. Allison; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1685. A bill for the relief of Zebulon 
V. Speas; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1686. A bill for the relief of James L. 
Hill; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 1687. A bill for the relief of Maxie 
Smallwood Chapman; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

H. R. 1688. A bill for the relief of Herman 
E. Schorr; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 1689. A bill for the relief of Bertram 
Lee Schoonmaker; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

H. R. 1690. A bill for the relief of Gil Au- 
gusto Correia; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1691. A bill granting a pension to 
Elizabeth H. Camp; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 1692. A bill for the relief of William 
F. Kliewe; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 1693. A bill to provide for the relief 
of Leo Katz; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1694. A bill for the relief of Ildefons 
Auerbach and Charlotte Frohlich Auerbach, 
his wife; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1695. A bill for the relief of Eugen 
Rosengart and Berta Levi Rosengart, his wife, 
and Hilda Rosengart and Margot Rosengart, 
his daughters; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, 

By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: 

H. R.1696. A bill to correct the military 
record of Oberlin M. Carter, formerly cap- 
tain, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
to show that the judgment of court martial 
in his case is unlawful and invalid; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 1697. A bill to make Dr. You Chan 
Yang eligible for naturalization; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 1698. A bill to confer the Medal of 
Honor for service in the Philippine Insur- 
rection on William O. Trafton, deceased; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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H. R. 1699. A bill granting a pension to 
Sidonia B. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H. R. 1700. A bill for the relief of Anna and 

Fred Aebi; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr, NICHOLS: 

H.R.1701. A bill for the relief of Joe L. 
McKinney and Jenita E. McKinney; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1702. A bill for the relief of Mary 
McCutcheon; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 1703. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Smith, alias John O’Brien; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1704. A bill for the relief of William 
J. Bartush; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. i 

H. R. 1705. A bill for the relief of Oscar 
- Avery Bates; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1706. A bill for the relief of Albert M. 
Howard; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 1707. A bill granting a pension to Jo- 
sephine (Jessie) Campbell; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1708. A bill granting a pension to 
Olive M. Hunt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RICH: 

H. R. 1709. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah E. Sturm; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1710. A bill for the relief of Okie May 
Fegley; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1711. A bill granting a pension to 
John J. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.1712. A bill granting a pension to 
Maud Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1713. A bill granting a pension to 
Lulu Maude Williams; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1714. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Catlin; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 1715. A bill granting a pension to 
Orvey Raymond Fry; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H.R 1716. A bill granting a pension to 
Chester Wheeler; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 1717. A bill granting a pension to Ella 
V. Bellinger; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.1718. A bill for the relief of the West 
Branch Bank & Trust Co., of Williamsport, 
Pa., executors of the estate of James Walton 
Bowman; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1719. A bill to refund to Lewis H. 
Frantz income taxes erroneously and illegally 
collected; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1720. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah Harer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1721. A bill granting a pension to 
Thomas W. Cook; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

H.R. 1722. A bill for the relief of James T. 
Crowley; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

H.R.1723. A bill granting a pension to 
Anna L. Harman; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H.R.1724. A bill granting a pension to 
Lulu Maude Williams; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1725. A bill granting a pension to 
Adda Mae Belford; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SACKS: 

H.R.1726. A bill granting a pension to 
Maurice Yudis; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, 

By Mr. SCRUGHAM: 

H. R. 1727. A bill for the relief of Fay Per- 
kins, Jimmie M. Perkins, Harry Howell, 
Florence Howell, J. P. King, Eva King, Albert 


L. Jones, and Howard L. Perkins; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 
By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 1728. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary Elizabeth Gutting; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

H. R. 1729. A bill for the relief of Walter J. 
Bittman; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1780. A bill for the relief of Harry J. 
Theissen; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 1731. A bill for the relief of Beulah 
Bell Nolte and George C. Nolte; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 1732. A bill for the relief of Floyd 
Wilday and Vera Wilday; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: 

H. R. 1733. A bill granting a pension to 
Penira Williams Massey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1734. A bill to pay the adjusted-com- 
pensation benefits due to Nola McKnight; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: 

H. R. 1735. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
Lindenbaum, his wife Ryfka Lindenbaum, 
and their son Heinrich Lindenbaum; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

H. R. 1736. A bill for the relief of Lillian 
Last; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1737. A bill for the relief of Nathan 
Lindenbaum, his wife Debora Gita Amiel Lin- 
denbaum, and their four children, Marcus 
Lindenbaum, son, Fanny Lindenbaum, 
daughter, Henri Lindenbaum, son, and Ar- 
mand Lindenbaum, son; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. R. 1738. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Roy Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1739. A bill granting a pension to 
Zack Pool; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 1740. A bill for the relief of Luther 
Chitty and Susie Chitty; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H. R. 1741. A bill granting a pension to 
Sarah J. Wilder; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.1742. A bill granting a pension to 
Peter Henry Eikenberry; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTPHIN: 

H. R. 1743. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of William Sandlass; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 1744. A bill for the relief of Lizzie 
Berry; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H. R. 1745. A bill for the relief of certain 
purchasers of lands in the city of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; to the Committee or Claims. 

By Mr. TERRY: 

H. R. 1746. A bill for the relief of Charles J. 

Schay; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. TIBBOTT: 

H. R. 1747. A bill granting a pension to 
Margaret R. Goss; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 1748. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to present the Distin- 
guished Service Cross to Samson Goldstein; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1749. A bill for the relief of Alexander 
H. Shema; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R.1750. A bill for the relief of Ivan 
Rightnour; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1751. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Kochinich; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr, VINCENT of Kentucky: 

H. R. 1752. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Henry H. Denhardt, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 
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H. R. 1753. A bill for the relief of Maggie 
Lou Morse, administratrix of the estate of 
Exie Morse; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1754. A bill for the relief of Daisy 
Mims, administratrix of the estate of Arthur 
Mims; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1755. A bill for the relief of C. M. 
Sherrod; to the Committee on Claims. 

I. R. 1756. A bill granting a pension to 
Rescoe Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 1757. A bill for the relief of James 
D. G. Alexander; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1758. A bill for the relief of Albert D. 
Garrabrant; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1759. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to James J. Scanlon; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. R. 1780. A bill for the relief of Agatha 
Milauskas Yakavonis (nee Agatha Milaus- 
kas); to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 1761. A bill granting a pension to 
Sarah M. H. Nickerson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1762. A bill granting a pension to Dora 
B. Mann; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 1763. A bill granting a pension to 
Bertha L. Wade: to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1764. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary Spear; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: 

H. Res. 52. Resolution to provide additional 
compensation for certain minority employees; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
ret referred as follows: 


8. By Mr. CULKIN: Resolution adopted by 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, recommending Federal assistance for 
purchase of police equipment essential for 
defense purposes; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

9. Also, resolution adopted by the council- 
men of the city of Watertown, N. Y., resolving 
that legislation to remove the immunity from 
Federal taxation of income from municipal 
bonds would be harmful to municipal 
finances and would increase tax burden of 
municipal taxpayers; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

10. Also, resolution adopted by the super- 
visors of the county of Jefferson, N. Y., favor- 
ing any treaty or necessary appropriation of 
money for the development of the power of 
the St. Lawrence River; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

11. By Mr. THOMAS F. FORD: Resolution 
of the Theodore Roosevelt Camp, No. 9, of Los 
Angeles, requesting that hospital facilities be 
provided for veterans who reside in a large 
district which has no veteran hospital within 
reasonable distance; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

12. By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: Petition 
signed by 24 citizens of Athens County, Ohio, 
urging Congress to pass Senate bill 517, which 
provides in part for abolition of advertising 
intoxicants by the press and radio; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

13. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition 
of James M. Terrill, secretary; P. L. Johnson, 
chairman; J. T. Drumwright, vice chairman: 
and T. E. Bottoms, member, Freestone County 
A. C. A., of Fairfield, Tex., and 166 farmers of 
Freestone County, Tex., endorsing the na- 
tional-defense program and urging that a 
parity payment be secured on cotton for 
1941; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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14. By Mr, MARTIN J. KENNEDY: Petition 
of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police concerning allocation of Federal funds 
for the purchase of essential equipment for 
police departments; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

15. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the board 
of directors of the San Pedro Chamber of 
Commerce, San Pedro, Calif., endorsing a plan 
for compulsory arbitration in all labor dis- 
putes, such arbitration to be supervised by 
experts appointed for life by the President 
of the United States, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and the findings and 
awards of such arbitrators shall be enforced, 
subject to the right of appeal, im the same 
manner and effect as a judgment of a Federal 
district court; to the Committee on Labor. 

16. By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Petition of 
Rev. R. V. Samuelson, the Lutheran Church; 
Rey. O. B. Rogers, the Methodist Church; Rev. 
J. A. Kearney, the Baptist Church; Rev, H. J. 
Findlay, the First Presbyterian Church; and a 
number of members of their respective 
churches of Mediapolis, Iowa, urging proper 
protection of the young men in the various 
training camps throughout the Nation; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

17. By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: Petition 
of the Bergen County Committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion of Bergen County, N. J., express- 
ing its approval of the accomplishments of 
the Dies committee and calling upon the 
Congress to support the continuance of the 
Dies committee and the proper financing of 
its work; resolution of the Ridgefield Park 
Post, No. 40, the American Legion, Ridgefield 
Park, N. J., expressing its approval of the ac- 
complishments of the Dies committee and 
calling upon the Congress to support the con- 
tinuance of the committee and its proper 
financing; and letter from Orville C. Acker- 
man, post adjutant, Blue Ridge Post, No. 164, 
the American Legion, Hackettstown, N. J., 
transmitting petitions signed by 528 residents 
of Hackettstown, N. J., and vicinity requesting 
the continuance of the Dies Committee and 
that sufficient funds be made available for 
proper continuance of its functioning; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

18. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Forest 
City Branch, No. 40, National Association of 
Letter Carriers, Cleveland, Ohio, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to conscription pay; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 9, 1941 


Rev. Duncan Fraser, assistant rector, 
Church of the Epiphany, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and Everlasting God, who, 
in the face of Jesus Christ, hath mani- 
fested Thy glory, and brought us out of 
darkness into Thine own glorious light: 
Grant us grace, we humbly beseech Thee, 
so to know Thee that we may truly love 
Thee, so to love Thee that we may fully 
serve Thee, whom to serve is perfect 
freedom. Through the same Thy Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, January 8, 1941, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting an 
LXXXVII—-6 
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cally on the basis of so-called major 
fractions, because that is the basis upon 
which the last previous apportionment 
was made. 

I rise simply to point out that in this 
morning’s CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD only 
the President's covering letter was 
printed. The important thing in con- 
nection with the President's message is 
the table which will control the appor- 
tionment. Therefore I am asking this 
morning that the table which accom- 
panied the President’s message may be 
printed in connection with my remarks 
in the body of the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 


inter-American agreement was commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 


REAPPORTIONMENT UNDER THE 1940 CEN- 
SUS—TABLE OF POPULATION 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
on yesterday the President sent in his 
message as required by the Reapportion- 
ment Act. Accompanying the message 
was a table showing the apportionment 
of the new Congress on the basis of so- 
called major fractions, and, on the basis 
of so-called equal proportions, these be- 
ing the two available methods for mak- 
ing apportionment. 

Under the statute, unless Congress 
otherwise orders within 90 days, the re- | jection? The Chair hears none. 
apportionment will proceed automati- The table referred to is as follows: 


TABLE 1.—Populations of the States, 1940; and apportionment of Representatives in Congress, 
1940 and 1930 


Apportionment of 435 Representatives, 1940 


Method of equal propor- 
tions 
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he present apportionment of Representatives is based on the 1930 census. The method followed in 1930 was the 
method Dr In that instance the use of the method of equal proportions would have resulted in the 


same apportionment. 


TRIBUTES TO THE LATE HONORABLE JOHN 
C. W. BECKHAM 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, to- 
day marks the first anniversary of the 
passing of the Honorable John Crepps 
Wickliffe Beckham, late a Senator from 


Kentucky. Governor Beckham, as he 
was affectionately called by thousands of 
Kentuckians, was born in Bardstown, 
Ky., August 5, 1869. He was educated 
in the public schools and at old Centre 
College, Danville. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1889. He served as a member 
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of the Kentucky House of Representa- 
tives for three consecutive terms and was 
elected Speaker in 1898. In November 
1899 he was elected Lieutenant Governor, 
and upon the death of Governor Goebel 
on February 3, 1900, he became, at 30 
years of age, the boy“ Governor of Ken- 
tucky. On November 6, 1900, he was 
elected to fill the unexpired term of the 
martyred Goebel and was reelected for 
a full term in November 1903. His serv- 
ice as Governor of Kentucky from Feb- 
ruary 1900 until December 1907 was out- 
standing. He was elected to the United 
States Senate and served from 1915 to 
1921. He was frequently a delegate at 
large to the National Democratic Con- 
ventions. In 1936 he was appointed by 
the Governor and served as chairman of 
the reorganization committee—a com- 
mittee which recommended the reorgan- 
ization of the government of Kentucky 
as it exists today. He later served as 
chairman of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Kentucky, and was holding this 
Office at the time of his death. In No- 
vember 1900 he was married to Miss Jean 
Raphael Fuqua, of Owensboro, Ky., and 
she and one daughter survive him. 

There are today living in Kentucky 
thousands of people who remember af- 
fectionately Governor Beckham and the 
fine service he rendered to the people of 
the Commonwealth. I know that all my 
fellow citizens, regardless of politics or 
creed, join me today in asking that this 
illustrious son of ours may rest in peace 
and that the perpetual light of God's 
countenance may continue to shine upon 
him always. 

When Alan Seeger, during the World 
War, penned those valiant lines “I have a 
rendezvous with death” fear found no 
resting place in his heart. Charles Froh- 
man, as he stood upon the deck of the 
sinking Lusitania, was a mountain of 
courage as he whispered: “Now I shall 
learn the rest of that beautiful adven- 
ture.” Each must have been filled with 
anticipation of a great reunion. There is 
an immortality in the love which sees 
death fearlessly and, with forethought, 
lays plans for the happiness of the sur- 
vivor. For the comfort of Mrs. Beckham, 
today, I should like to add a brief poem 
penned by my good friend, Albert Ken- 
nedy Rowswell, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
contemplated just such a reunion with 
these words: 


SHOULD YOU GO FIRST 


Should you go first and I remain 
To walk the road alone, 

Tul live in memory's garden, dear, 
With happy days we’ve known, 

In Spring I'll wait for roses red, 
When fades the lilac blue, 

In early Fall when brown leaves call 
II catch a glimpse of you. 


Should you go first and I remain 
For batties to be fought, 

Each thing you've touched along the way 
Will be a hallowed spot. 

I'll hear your voice, III see your smile, 
Though blindly I may grope, 

The memory of your helping hand 
Will buoy me on with hope. 

Should you go first and I remain 
To finish with the scroll, 

No length'ning shadows shall creep in 
To make this life seem droll. 

We've known so much of happiness, 

> We've had our cup of joy, 

And memory is one gift of God 

That death cannot destroy. 
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Should you go first and I remain 
One thing T'd have you do: 

Walk slowly down the path of death, 
For soon I'll follow you. 

Tu want to know each step you take 
That I may walk the same, 

For some day down that lonely road 
You'll hear me call your name. 


Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the very beautiful tribute paid to 
former Governor and former Senator 
Beckham by my colleague [Mr. CHAND- 
LER]. I share in all that he says about 
Governor Beckham. Even while he was 
serving in the Senate, where it would 
have ordinarily been customary to call 
him Senator, most people in Kentucky 
still called him Governor, because when 
he was, as the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky says, only 30 years of age, in a great 
crisis in the history of Kentucky he be- 
came Governor, and was, in fact, the 
“boy” Governor of the State. It was 
largely due to his calmness, determina- 
tion, and diplomacy on the assassination 
of Governor Goebel, when as Lieutenant 
Governor he became Governor, that a 
very serious situation was averted in the 
State of Kentucky. 

The first vote I ever cast, when I be- 
came 21 years of age, was for Governor 
Beckham. He was a candidate for Lieu- 
tenant Governor on the ticket with 
William Goebel, who was candidate for 
Governor. That was my first vote as a 
citizen of Kentucky and of the United 
States. 

During Governor Beckham’s long and 
eventful career I was one of his enthusi- 
astic supporters. Because of my absence 
from the country at the time he became 
a candidate against my late colleague, 
Senator Logan, I did not cast a vote in 
the primary. It would have been an em- 
barrassing vote, because I had been a 
devoted supporter and friend of both; so 
I can truthfully say that I never voted in 
any primary or in any election against 
Governor Beckham. 

Being a man of character and strong 
convictions, in some very acute issues 
which pertained to our State, Governor 
Beckham, like every great and sincere 
man, of course, made enemies, I believe, 
however, that among all the people of 
the State, regardiess of politics, the 
services rendered by Governor Beckham 
to Kentucky and to the Nation will al- 
ways be cherished and respected, and 
that he will be regarded, au he already is 
affectionately regarded by us, as one who 
has rendered outstanding public services 
to the State of Kentucky and to the 
Nation. 

Governor Beckham came from an il- 
lustrious long line of pioneer Kentucki- 
ans. He was a descendant of more than 
one Governor of the State. I share and 
join with my colleague in this tribute 
upon the first anniversary of Governor 
Beckham’s death. I appreciate the fact 
that my colleague has made these re- 
marks, and I thank him for bringing 
Governor Beckham’s great qualities to 
the attention of the Senate and of the 
country. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, his annual report on the state of the 
finances for the fiscal year ended June 
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30, 1940, which, with the accompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROMOTION 
OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the activities of the 
National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice for the fiscal year 1940, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


CONTINUANCE OF EXISTING POSTAGE RATES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes—relative to the necessity 
for the continuance of existing postage 
rates for another 2 fiscal years—which, 
with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. WILEY presented a resolution of 
the Board of Supervisors of Douglas 
County, Wis., favoring an agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada pro- 
viding for the construction of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a resolution of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of Wau- 
sau, Wis., relating to the national de- 
fense and favoring an adequate aerial 
defense, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 261. A bill relating to the compensation 
of William J. Muse for services rendered as a 
clerk in the post office at Mountain City, 
Tenn.; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

(Mr. McCKELLAR (for himself and Mr. BANK- 
HEAD) introduced Senate bill 262, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and appears under a separate head- 


ing.) 
By Mr. DAVIS: 

S. 283. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of a memorial highway between the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington, D. C., and 
the battlefield at Gettysburg, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill 
which provides for facilitating export 
trade by providing insurance against cer- 
tain losses to exporters. 

I also introduce a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Ccde with respect to 
the credit for dependents allowable 
against net income, dependents between 
the ages of 18 and 21 years, in computing 
income taxes. I ask that the bill be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills of 
the Senator from Wisconsin will be re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

By Mr. WILEY: 
S. 264. A bill to facilitate export trade by 


providing insurance against certain losses to 
exporters; and 
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S. 265. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with t to the credit for 
dependents allowable against net income in 
computing income taxes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

S. 2686. A bill for the relief of the Carr 

China Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 267. A bill for the relief of the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank of Wheeling, a corpora- 
tion, executor under will of Louis Hork- 
heimer, deceased, member of the firm of 
Horkheimer Bros., a copartnership doing busi- 
ness in Wheeling, W. Va., and Ernest S. Hork- 
heimer, administrator cum testamento annexo 
de bonis non of the estate of Julius Hork- 
heimer, deceased, member of the firm of 
Horkheimer Bros.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

S. 267. A bill to authorize the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to make small min- 
ing loans for the purpose of financing pre- 
liminary development work; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

S. 269. A bill to amend section 5278 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 270. A bill granting a pension to E. G. 
Vans Agnew; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 271. A bill authorizing the Arapahoe and 
Cheyenne Indians, or any band thereof, to 
submit their claims against the United States 
to the Court of Claims, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. J. Res. 15. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, relating to terms of President 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(Mr. Wacner introduced Senate Joint Res- 
olution 16, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 


STORAGE AND WAREHOUSING OF COTTON 


Mr. McKELLAR. For the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and my- 
self, I introduce a bill for appropriate 
reference. As it refers to the storage or 
warehousing of cotton, I ask that the bill 
itself be printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks, and, in that connection, 
an act referring to the same matter, ap- 
proved June 16, 1938, so that they may be 
of ready reference to Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 262) regulating the ware- 
housing, storing, and reconcentration of 
cotton held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, was read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is hereby authorized to 
enter into 1-year contracts prior to August 
1 in each year for the warehousing or 
storing, in accordance with the provisions 
contained in section 2 of this act, of cotton 
heretofore or hereafter acquired by such 
Corporation and cotton held as security for 
loans heretofore or hereafter made or ar- 
ranged for by such Corporation. Such con- 
tracts may be entered into without advertis- 
ing and without competitive bidding; and, if 
the Corporation is unable to enter into satis- 
factory contracts at reasonable rates without 
advertising and competitive bidding, such 
contracts may be made pursuant to adver- 
tisement and competitive bidding. In any 
such case advertisements for bids shall be 
published at least three times in a daily 
newspaper of general circulation in the vicin- 


ity, determined in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 2 of this act, in which the 
cotton should be warehoused or stored, and 
the contract shall be awarded to the lowest 
responsible bidder in such vicinity having 
satisfactory warehousing or storage facilities 
if the rates contained in his bid are reason- 
able. 

SEC. 2. All cotton which is warehoused or 
stored under any contract or arrangement 
made by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall be warehoused or stored in the nearest 
locality to the place where it is produced, or 
to the place where it is located when such 
contract or arrangement is made, within 
which satisfactory facilities can be obtained 
at reasonable rates; it being the purpose of 
this act to continue in effect the system of 
warehousing or storing such cotton in the 
cotton-producing States, near the places 
where such cotton is produced, in accordance 
with the system in effect during the year 
1940, so as (1) to prevent unnecessary and 
uneconomical costs to farmers arising out of 
the sampling and resampling of their cotton, 
or arising out of warehousing or storing their 
cotton and re-warehousing or re-storing it in 
the same season, or arising out of transpor- 
tation charges incurred in connection with 
rewarehousing, re-storing, or reconcentrating 
their cotton; (2) to prevent the removal of 
cotton to warehouses far distant from the 
homes of farmers who own it, or have inter- 
ests in it; and (3) to prevent monopolistic 
control and monopolistic tendencies with re- 
spect to the warehousing, storing, and recon- 
centration of cotton owned by farmers or by 
the Government. 

Sec. 3. In determining reasonable rates for 
the warehousing or storage of cotton for the 
purposes of this act, consideration shall be 
given to the rates for such services which 
have been in effect during the years 1936 to 
1940, inclusive, and no consideration shall 
be given to unusually low rates at which 
facilities are available by reason of abnormal 
dislocations in foreign commerce. 

Sec.4. All laws or parts of laws in con- 
flict with or inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed to the extent 
of such conflict or inconsistency. 


The act of June 16, 1938, is as follows: 


An act (S. 3836) relating to the manner of 
securing written consent for the reconcen- 
tration of cotton under section 383 (b) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of section 383 (b) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 the written consent 
of the producer or borrower to the reconcen- 
tration of any cotton held as security for any 
loan heretofore or hereafter made or arranged 
for by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall not be deemed to have been given-unless 
such consent shall have been given in an in- 
strument made solely for that purpose. Not- 
withstanding any provision of any loan agree- 
ment heretofore made, no cotton held under 
any such agreement as security for any such 
loan shall be moved from one warehouse to 
another unless the written consent of the 
producer or borrower shall have been obtained 
in a separate instrument given solely for that 
purpose, as required by this act. The giving 
of written consent for the reconcentration of 
cotton shall not be made a condition upon 
the making of any loan hereafter made or ar- 
ranged for by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion: Provided, however, That in cases where 
there is congestion and lack of storage facili- 
ties, and the local warehouse certifies such 
fact and requests the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to move the cotton for reconcentra- 
tion to some other point, or when the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation determines such 
loan cotton is improperly warehoused and 
subject to damage, or if uninsured, or if any 
of the terms of the loan agreement are vio- 
lated, or if carrying charges are substantially 
in excess of the average of carrying charges 
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available elsewhere, and the local warehouse, 
after notice, declines to reduce such charges, 
such written consent as provided in this 
amendment need not be obtained; and con- 
sent to movement under any of the conditions 
of this proviso may be required in future loan 
agreements. 
Approved, June 16, 1938. 


POST-EMERGENCY ECONOMIC ADVISORY COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I wish 
to introduce a joint resolution proposing 
a commission to plan full employment in 
the post-emergency period, and in con- 
nection with the proposal I should like 
to make a few remarks. 

Mr. President, for the first time in over 
a decade, the Nation is rapidly approach- 
ing a condition of full employment of its 
vast resources of machines and man- 
power. The national income is rising to 
a level of $100,000,000,000 within 2 or 3 
years. The experience obtained in press- 
ing our monumental and united national- 
defense effort, and the very realization 
that full employment can be attained if 
we have the united will to do so, should 
encourage and guide us in preserving 
and enlarging our economic gains when 
lasting peace is achieved. 

The experience of the World War 
taught this and other countries the im- 
portance of preparing in advance detailed 
industrial mobilization plans for wartime 
emergencies. For 20 years the formula- 
tion of such plans has been the statutory 
duty of an important official of the War 
Department. This joint resolution pro- 
poses that during the present defense 
emergency, responsibility be fixed in a 
commission to plan for the equally vital 
task of marshaling and utilizing our full 
resources for the days and the ways of 
peace. Such planning has already been 
undertaken by Great Britain, which is 
engaged in a deadly struggle for its very 
existence. It is all the more appropriate 
for our Nation, which is untouched by the 
ravages of war. 

If we are to avoid a post-emergency 
economic collapse, a multitude of prob- 
lems will press for solution in the field of 
employment, in foreign trade, and in our 
fiscal, agricultural, and industrial poli- 
cies. Consideration of these problems 
should begin promptly in order that fully 
matured plans may be available when 
the emergency ends. The conversion 
from a defense economy to a peacetime 
economy, with a minimum of shock and 
disorder in the economic system, will call 
for statesmanship and national cooper- 
ation of the highest order. Whatever 
action may be formulated to this end by 
individual public or private groups, there 
is need for one agency such as the pro- 
posed advisory commission to coordi- 
nate and carry forward all these efforts, 
in order to develop a consistent program 
which will command general attention 
and support. That is the objective of the 
joint resolution I now propose. Of 
course, nothing would be done or even 
considered by the commission that in- 
terfered in the slightest degree with our 
speed and efficiency in carrying out the 
immediate and paramount objective of 
the American people—to mobilize our full 
manpower and machine-power for the 
defense of our shores and for extending 
material aid to the democracies abroad. 
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The joint resolution establishes a post- 
emergency economic advisory commis- 
sion composed of 12 members—3 ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House, 3 
by the President of the Senate, and 6 by 
the President of the United States. The 
commission is authorized and directed 
“to study the economic problems likely to 
confront the Nation upon the termina- 
tion of the present defense emergency, 
and to formulate a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the full utilization of America’s 
resources of men and machines in main- 
taining and improving the economic 
well-being of all the people.” The com- 
mission will report to Congress through 
the President from time to time the re- 
sults of its inquiry together with its rec- 
ommendations for appropriate legisla- 
tion. The commission is authorized to 
call on the various agencies and depart- 
ments of government for materials, in- 
formation, and personnel. 


Our inability in the past 10 years to 
put all our man and machine power to 
work has increased the cost of govern- 
ment and constituted a cruel waste of 
valuable resources. To avoid being sud- 
denly confronted with these problems in 
aggravated form when the defense emer- 
gency ends, it is not too early now to 
center attention on the possible means at 
our disposal to avoid them. Most em- 
phatically I do not have in mind merely 
another relief plan on a more gigantic 
seale, although our relief program will 
undoubtedly need to be expanded to meet 
the first impact of the ending of the 
emergency. What I look forward to is 
a fully efficient and vigorous system of 
free enterprise, moving toward progres- 
sively higher standards of life for ever- 
widening groups of our people. We 
should think and work toward that goal, 
- as a means of fortifying national morale 
now and as a measure of our faith in the 
future of our democratic system. 

I send the joint resolution to the desk 
and ask that it be printed as a part of 
my remarks. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 16) es- 
tablishing the Post Emergency Economic 
Advisory Commission was read twice by 
its title and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby estab- 
lished a Commission, to be known as the 
Post-Emergency Economic Advisory Commis- 
sion, composed of three Members of the Sen- 
ate, to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate; three Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; and six 
members to be appointed by the President of 
the United States. The President shall desig- 
nate one of the members named by him to 
serve as chairman of the Commission. Mem- 
bers of the Commission shall serve without 
additional compensation. 

Sec. 2. The Commission is authorized and 
directed to study the economic problems 
` likely to confront the Nation upon the termi- 
nation of the present defense emergency, and 
to formulate a comprehensive program for the 
full utilization of America’s resources of men 
and machines in maintaining and improving 
the economic well-being of all the people. 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purposes of this reso- 
lution, the Commission, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
hold such hearings, to sit and act at such 


times and places during the sessions, recesses, 
and adjourned periods of the Seventy-seventh 
and succeeding Congresses, to utilize such 
voluntary and uncompensated services, and 
to employ such experts and clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants (without regard 
to the civil-service laws, but subject to the 
Classification Act of 1923 as amended) as it 
may deem necessary. The Commission may 
utilize the services, information facilities, and 
personnel of the various departments and 
agencies of the Government. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
8 „or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to carry out the provisions of this 
joint resolution. 

Serc. 4. The Commission shall report through 
the President to the Congress from time to 
time the results of its inquiry together with 
its recommendations for appropriate legis- 
lation. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I offer 
the customary resolution to provide for 
hearings before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ask for its appropriate 
reference. 

The resolution (S. Res. 33) was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized, during the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, to send for persons, books, and papers; 
to administer oaths; and to employ a stenog- 
rapher, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 
hundred words, to report such hearings as 
may be had on any subject before said com- 
mittee, the expense thereof to be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate; and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
may sit during any session or recess of the 
Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
IMMIGRATION 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I report 
favorably from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate two resolutions, which are 
formal resolutions similar to the one just 
presented by the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Grass], authorizing committees to 
employ stenographers and to hold hear- 
ings. At the beginning of each Con- 
gress every committee desiring to hold 
hearings has to present such a resolution, 
and I should like at this time to dispose 
of the two I am now reporting. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the first resolution re- 
ported by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, 

The resolution (S. Res. 16) submitted 
by Mr. RusskLL on the 6th instant was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Immigra- 
tion, or any subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized, during the Seventy-seventh Congress, to 
send for persons, books, and papers, to ad- 
minister oaths, and to employ a stenographer, 
at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred 
words, to report such hearings as may be had 
On any subject before said committee, the 
expense thereof to be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate; and that the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit 
during any session or recess of the Senate, 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read for the information of the 
Senate the second resolution reported 
favorably by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. 

The resolution (S. Res. 9) reported by 
Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, on the 6th instant 
was read, considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized, during the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, to send for persons, books, and papers, 
to administer oaths, and to employ a stenog- 
rapher, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 
hundred words, to report such hearings as 
may be had on any subject before said com- 
mittee, the expense thereof to be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate; and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
may sit during any session or recess of the 
Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON TERRI- 
TORIES AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Territories and. Insular 
Affairs or any subcommittee thereof to 
hold hearings during the present session, 
and I ask that the resolution be referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 34) was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized 
during the Seventy-seventh Congress to send 
for persons, books, and papers; to administer 
oaths; and to employ a stenographer, at a 
cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred 
words, to report such hearings as may be had 
in connection with any subject which may 
be before said committee, the expenses there- 
of to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate; and that the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, may sit during any 
session or recess of the Senate. 


CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
committees on the two sides of the 
Chamber have not performed the duty 
of allocating Members of the Senate to 
vacancies existing in standing commit- 
tees, and will not be able to do so for 
several days. There is a vacancy in the 
chairmanship of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Neety] is the rank- 
ing majority member of the committee. 
As we all know, he is to become Governor 
of West Virginia in a few days, and there 
may be some occasion between now and 
that time when the Committee on the 
Judiciary should be called together for 
some purpose. I therefore am taking 
the liberty to move that the senior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia be designated as 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to serve as such during the re- 
mainder of his service in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH ON 
CIVIL LIBERTIES 

[Mr. SMATHERS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address by 
Senator THomas of Utah before the American 
Political Science Association, in Chicago, Ill., 
on December 30, 1940, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH ON 
INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY OR AN ORDERED 
WORLD SOCIETY 
[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address on 

the subject of international anarchy or an 
ordered world society, delivered by Senator 

Tuomas of Utah before the Institute of World 

Affairs at Riverside, Calif., on December 13, 

1940, which appears in the Appendix.] 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE—EDITORIAL FROM 
EMPORIA (KANS.) GAZETTE 

[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an editorial from 

the Emporia (Kans.) Gazette, by William 

Allen White, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE PRESIDENT’S PLAN FOR THE AID OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I desire 
the attention of the Senate for about 3 
minutes. 

In our contemplated dealings with 
Britain, according to the President’s re- 
cent message, whereby this Government 
intends to lend to that nation material 
consisting of ships, planes, munitions, 
and so forth, I want to call to the atten- 
tion of the Congress two pertinent and 
very important facts. 

First, while a large percentage of our 
voters subscribe to the President’s plan 
to aid Britain by lending her—which 
probably means giving her—this mate- 
rial, I believe that nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple who support the plan want our Gov- 
ernment to exercise caution, discretion, 
and common sense. In other words, they 
want our Government to get collateral 
for the loan; and that is what it amounts 
to. 

For the life of me, I cannot understand 
how a public official, handling the people’s 
money or property—and in that respect 
we are all trustees—can think of loaning 
the public money or its equivalent with- 
out security, even for a cause that is 
worthy or vital, when collateral for the 
loan is available. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland? 

Mr. WILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What does the Sena- 
tor mean by “collateral”? 

Mr. WILEY. Iam very glad to answer 
that question. When I say “collateral” 
I refer to Bermuda and the islands of the 
Caribbean. I refer also to the five or 
seven billion dollars of collateral which 
Britain and the allied nations have in 
this country in North American invest- 
ments, in gold, and in South American 
investments. 

All that I have said refers to one perti- 
nent point, and that is that I believe the 
Congress of the United States should 
consider because it appears that a ma- 
jority will vote for that plan the matter 
of collateral for loans. 


The second point I have in mind re- 
lates to the Panama Canal. It cost the 
people of this country more than a half- 
billion dollars to develop it, and another 
half-billion dollars will soon be spent to 
make it more effective. Having put the 
money into the Canal, our Government 
and our people own it. No other nation 
has any claim upon it. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when we built the Canal we entered 
into the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. Under 
that treaty we agreed not to use the 
Canal except in accordance with the 
treaty. It is open to the world. Think 
of it. When in 1938 we reduced the Canal 
tolls from $1.20 a ton to 90 cents a ton 
on loaded ships, we had to reduce them 
similarly to help German, Japanese, 
Italian, and English trade. 

We might just as well have a little fore- 
sight. The future we must attempt to 
perceive. We might just as well put our- 
selves in a position to use the Panama 
Canal, if we need to do so, as a weapon 
against the brigand nations. We own the 
Canal. Why should we not place higher 
tolls on foreign ships, especially if foreign 
nations will not play ball with us, will 
not be decent, but want to cut the throat 
of American business and commerce? 

I said we must attempt to pierce the 
future. Everyone knows that after the 
war is over we shall have a great com- 
mercial war; and with the Canal at our 
disposal we shall have the greatest 
weapon in the world, which will ultimate 
to our benefit if we use common sense 
now. 

The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty between 
Britain and ourselves made the Canal an 
open highway for the world. That was 
all right for those days, perhaps; but 
in the day that is here now, and in the 
day of tomorrow, we must use a little 
horse sense in trying to perceive how we 
can put into effect the old law of self- 
preservation. It is the business of us all 
to apply that law to the Nation. 

In the Panama Canal we have a weap- 
on we should not neglect. Think of it, 
If a German submarine should get 
through the British blockade and reach 
Colon, under the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
as it exists we should have to let the sub- 
marine pass through the Canal to the 
Pacific. What we have done is literally 
to subsidize our potential enemies of to- 
morrow in war, or our potential enemies 
of tomorrow in the great trade wars that 
are to come. 

Mr. President, I ask that a short article 
entitled “Canal America’s Secret Weap- 
on,” by William La Varre, published in 
the Fact Digest of February 1941, be 
printed in full in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, permission will be granted. 


The article is as follows: 


CANAL AMERICA’S SECRET WEAPON—UNITED 
STATES IS PREVENTED BY TREATY FROM CLOS- 
ING VITAL Link BETWEEN OCEANS TO UN- 
FRIENDLY POWERS 


(By William La Varre, author of Southward 
Ho! and The Last Stake of Empire, expert 
on pan-American affairs) 

Most Americans are unaware of it, but the 
United States owns the world’s most power- 
ful—and internationally most feared— 
weapon. It has cost the taxpayers of the 
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United States more than half a billion dol- 
lars to develop it. Another half a billion 
will be spent to perfect its supreme effi- 
ciency. At an investment, then, of a billion 
dollars the people of the United States own 
a weapon which will throw fear into every 
marauding regime in the world. No other 
nation in the world owns such a weapon. 

This American weapon, the product ex- 
clusively of American money, American 
science, and American engineering ingenu- 
ity differs from all other national weapons 
invented in the last century in that it can 
be used, if we desire, against enemies at- 
tempting sabotage without actually declar- 
ing war against us, as well as against any 
enemy who may dare openly to challenge us. 
It can be used, also, against the nations as- 
sisting our enemies—the hypocritical neu- 
trals“ who hope to grow rich supplying our 
enemies with materials of war. 

This weapon is, in fact, so powerful in 
commanding world aggressions and interna- 
tional fortunes that a former administration 
in Washington, at the suggestion of a foreign 
government—believe it or not—pledged the 
United States never to use it. 

If Germany or Italy or Russia owned such 
a weapon, it would today be unhooded. No 
other nation would ever have spent half a 
billion dollars developing the world’s most 
powerful weapon and then pledged itself 
not to use it. 

This weapon—this 100-percent American 
weapon—is the Panama Canal. A treaty sug- 
gested by England’s Pauncefote and signed 
by our John Hay prevents us, however, from 
unhooding this weapon and using it. No 
layman to whom I have talked believes that 
any such stupid treaty could ever have been 
made—that no American administration 
would have been so silly as to have agreed 
not to use, for the fullest American advan- 
tage, an investment of such national and 
hemisphere importance. 

Thus when Congress in 1938 reduced the 
Canal tolls from $1.20 a ton to 90 cents a 
ton on loaded ships in order to help Ameri- 
can trade we had to reduce them similarly 
and help German trade, Japanese trade, Ital- 
ian trade, and English trade. 

Any observer of pan-American problems 
knows that what we should have done—what 
any other nation would have done in view of 
Hitler’s 1938 “askimark” barter war on our 
Latin-American trade—was to have reduced 
the tolls of United States merchantmen and 
the ships of United States good neighbors and 
put the tolls on German, Italian, and Japa- 
nese ships so high that the totalitarian assets 
of subsidized shipping and regimented indus- 
tries would have been blasted away from the 
American hemisphere. Inspecting each ship 
before transit, we could have blockaded our 
trade enemies by surcharging all neutral 
ships for every ton of German, Italian, and 
Japanese trade taken through our Canal, 
with confiscation penalties for axis “puppets 
who tried to smuggle totalitarian trade 
through the Isthmus. 

The most annoying sight I have ever seen 
in Latin America is the panorama of foreign, 
anti-American ships, seen through the obser- 
vation windows of Quarry Heights, overlook- 
ing the Canal Zone, carrying sabotaging 
freight and passengers through the American 
Canal at the same cheap rate paid by Ameri- 
can merchantmen and American industries; 
Japanese ships carrying counterfeit tons of 
shoddy replicas of esteemed United States 
trade-marks to Brazil, Argentina, the Carib- 
bean, and Africa; German ships carrying Nazi 
barter merchandise to the west coast of Cen- 
tral and South America; Japanese ships 
loaded with cheaply bought scrap metal from 
the east coast of South America and the 
Caribbean bound for the armament ware- 
houses of Yokohama; totalitarian merchant- 
men loaded with copper, lead, tin, oil, cotton, 
sugar for Europe from the west coast of South 
America, Cheap canal tolls have even helped 
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Mexico to ship oil confiscated from United 
States owners through the Isthmus in com- 
petition with oil from the wells of our other 
neighbors, who, good-neighborly, didn’t at- 
tempt to confiscate our investments. 

A yearly average of 3,000,000 tons of cargo 
moved through the Panama Canal during the 
last 5 years between the west coast of South 
America and Europe—to prepare Europe for 
war. A total of 1,500,000 tons of cargo moved 
through the Canal from the east coast of 
South America and the Caribbean each year 
to prepare Japan for war. Half a billion tons 
of cargo has been cheaply shipped through 
the Canal since American engineers finished 
it in 1914—more than 60 percent of it be- 
longed to nations which were aggressively 
waging trade wars against the industries of 
the United States. 

If a German submarine tomorrow could 
slip through the British Caribbean blockade 
and reach Colon, the Canal Zone authorities, 
under this treaty and our present law, would 
have to let it pass quickly through the Isth- 
mus to the Pacific—even though our military 
and naval intelligence officers knew that it 
was loaded with torpedoes and bound for a 
Pacific “blitzkrieg.” It is the British block- 
ade that has prevented German and Italian 
warships and armed merchantmen from us- 
ing the Panama Canal, not our own foresight. 

In the sixteenth century the Isthmus was 
the route of Spain’s American conquest. It 
is and has been the route also of anti-Ameri- 
can twentieth-century conquests, both from 
across the Atlantic and across the Pacific. 
Economic conquests prepare the foundation 
for military and naval conquests. 

Yet we have continued to subsidize the 
freight, trade, and ships of potential and 
probable enemies, 

The only use we have made of the Canal 
so far was to purify the American Hemi- 
sphere and keep it physically healthy—for 
Canal Zone regulations (1) quarantine all 
ships from infected ports and (2) quarantine 
all vessels on which Canal Zone inspectors 
find contagious diseases or filth. Hasn't the 
time arrived now to ask England’s permission 
to change the old treaty so that we can use 
the Canal to quarantine our economic and 
potential military enemies, too? So that we 
can shut this American crossroads of world 
trade to all totalitarian war lords—and give 
inter-American trade and pan-American in- 
dustries and their friends the immediate use 
of this great weapon on which the people of 
the United States have spent so much Ameri- 
Son aes le That time appears to be at 

nd. 


Mr. WILEY. I have called to the at- 
tention of the Senate for its consideration 
these two significant and pertinent mat- 
ters, because I feel that I would be remiss 
in my obligation to the present if I 
should not do so. Into the picture where 
emotion and fear seem to prevail, I sug- 
gest our projecting the idea of caution 
and common sense and a little perspi- 
cacity. 

I have not debated the merits of the 
President’s plan to lend material to 
Britain; but, as I said, from my obser- 
vation I gather that there is sufficient 
support in the Senate and the House to 
carry that plan through. 

Here in the Senate, before any such 
plan is carried through, we should think 
it through; and in thinking it through 
we must be guided, as I know we shall be, 
by a sense of the high responsibility that 
is ours. The country looks to this body 
for wise, sensible, and patriotic action. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, submitting an 
inter-American agreement, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


FRANK H. DUFFY, JR. 


Mr. BARKLEY. From the Committee 
on Finance, I report favorably the nomi- 
nation of Frank H. Duffy, Jr., of Rutland, 
Vt., to be collector of customs for customs 
collection district No. 2, with headquar- 
ters at St. Albans, Vt., to fill an existing 
vacancy, and I ask for the present con- 
sideration of the nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the nomination? The Chair 
hears none, and, without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Duffy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
be objection, the President will be noti- 


If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the clerk will state the nomina- 
tion on the calendar. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James G. Carter, of Georgia, to 
be consul general of the United States 
of America. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
a objection, the President will be noti- 

ed. 


That completes the calendar. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, Janu- 
ary 10, 1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the 
Senate January 9, 1941 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


James G. Carter to be a consul general of 
the United States of America. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Prank H. Duffy, Jr., to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 2, 
with headquarters at St. Albans, Vt. 


SENATE 


FR bAV, January 10, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. Ze Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


JANUARY 10 


Almighty God, who dost inhabit eter- 
nity and to whom all things belong: 
Vouchsafe to us, we beseech Thee, the 
secret of the way of life, the faith of the 
generous and single mind, the love of the 
large and tender heart. Lord, grant to 
us the worshiping spirit to which hid- 
den things are revealed—the mystery of 
life and being, of man and destiny—and 
grant to us the open spirit to which 
comes every good from Thee, that we 
may gain new visions as we find ourselves 
perplexed, and that we may know the joy 
of going on to do our duty and to bear 
the burdens we are called upon the share. 

Pity us when we grope amid the 
shadows, and do Thou make allowance 
for our sometimes petulant cries. Above 
all, give us patience, the patience of those 
who wait for the breaking of the day to 
overcome and disperse the night; and, 
though darkness may at present seem to 
cover the earth and thick darkness the 
people, still we thank Thee for the day 
star in our hearts that sheds within the 
light of faith and hope and love as we 
press toward the mark for the prize of 
our high calling in Christ Jesus. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


D. WortH CLARK, a Senator from the 
State of Idaho, appeared in his seat today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
January 9, 1941, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


SENATOR FROM VERMONT 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator-elect from Vermont, Mr. GEORGE D. 
AIKEN, is present, and I should like to 
present him so that the oath may be 
administered to him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sena- 
tor-elect will come forward, the oath will 
be administered to him. 

Mr. AIKEN, escorted by Mr. AUSTIN, 
advanced to the Vice President’s desk, 
and the oath prescribed by law was ad- 
ministered to him by the Vice President. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, 


REPORT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 


read and referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
As required by the act of Congress to 
regulate and improve the civil service of 
the United States, approved January 16, 
1883, I transmit herewith the Fifty- 
seventh Annual Report of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tue WHITE House, January 10, 1941. 


C(Note.—Report accompanied similar 
message to the House of Representatives, ] 


REPORT OF ALLEY DWELLING AUTHORITY FOR 
THE DISTRICT 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 

Senate the following message from the 


1941 


President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: ~ 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the provisions of 
section 5 (a) of the District of Columbia 
Alley Dwelling Act, approved June 12, 
1934, I transmit herewith for the in- 
formation of the Congress the report of 
the Alley Dwelling Authority for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30, 1940. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, January 10, 1941. 


[Nore.—Report accompanied similar 
message to the House of Representa- 
tives.] 


LAWS OF NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
As required by section 2 (a) (11) of the 
act of Congress approved March 24, 1934, 
entitled “An act to provide for the com- 
plete independence of the Philippine Is- 
lands, to provide for the adoption of a 
constitution and a form of government 
for the Philippine Islands, and for other 
purposes,” I transmit copies of laws en- 
acted by the National Assembly of the 
Philippine Islands. Included are laws of 
the Second National Assembly, first ses- 
sion, January 23 to May 18, 1939; Second 
National Assembly, second special ses- 
sion, September 25 to September 29, 
1939; Second National Assembly, third 
special session, November 2 to November 
14, 1939; Second National Assembly, sec- 
ond session, January 22 to May 8, 1940; 
Second National Assembly, fourth special 
session, July 8 to August 10, 1940; and 
Act No. 585, approved June 7, 1940, en- 
acted by the First National Assembly, 
first session, June 16 to October 10, 1936. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, January 10, 1941. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON ERECTION OF 
MEMORIALS, ETC., ARLINGTON MEMORIAL 
AMPHITHEATER 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 

Senate the following message from the 

President of the United States, which was 

read, and, with the accompanying paper, 

referred to the Committee on Military 

Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In compliance with the requirements of 
the act of Congress of March 4, 1921, I 
transmit herewith the Annual Report of 
the Commission on the Erection of Me- 
morials and Entombment of Bodies in the 
Arlington Memorial Amphitheater for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1940. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WRHITR House, January 10, 1941. 


AWARDS OF QUANTITY CONTRACTS FOR THE 
ARMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of 
War, reporting, pursuant to law, relative 
to divisions of awards of certain quantity 
contracts for aircraft, aircraft parts, and 
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accessories thereof entered into with more 
than one bidder under authority of law, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL SURPLUS COMMODITIES 
CORPORATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the report of the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation for the fiscal 
year 1940, which, with the accompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the report of the 
Comptroller General of the work of the 
Genera] Accounting Office for the fiscal 
year 1940, with a recommendation for the 
enactment of certain legislation, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
hag to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


REPORT OF GEORGETOWN BARGE, DOCK, 
ELEVATOR & RAILWAY CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from Hamilton & Hamil- 
ton, attorneys, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the Annual Report of the Georgetown 
Barge, Dock, Elevator & Railway Co. for 
the year ended December 31, 1940, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate memorials of several citizens of 
Abilene, Kans., remonstrating against all 
steps which may tend to involve the Na- 
tion in war, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BARKLEY. I introduce a bill fur- 
ther to promote the defense of the United 
States, and for other purposes, which 
makes provision for carrying out the 
President’s suggestion in his message in 
regard to the production of war equip- 
ment, defense articles, and their disposi- 
tion, as has been discussed publicly 
through the press and in the message of 
the President. I ask that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
275) further to promote the defense of 
the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask also that I may 
have printed in the Recorp at this point, 
as a part of my remarks, a statement ex- 
plaining the bill, and a copy of the bill 
itself, in order that they may go together. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the statement 
and bill were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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The attached bill giving effect to President 
Roosevelt's lend-lease proposals will be intro- 
duced simultaneously when Congress meets 
at noon today by Senator BARKLEY and Repre- 
sentative McCormack, the two majority 
leaders. 

The bill simply translates into legislative 
form the policy of making this country the 
arsenal for the democracies, and seeks to 
carry out President Roosevelt's pledge to send 
to these countries, “in ever-increasing num- 
bers, ships, planes, tanks, guns.” 

It follows the precedent established by 
Congress last June when the President was 
empowered to authorize the Secretaries of 
War and Navy to manufacture, purchase, and 
repair war materials for the American repub- 
lics. Under the present bill this country is 
enabled to furnish war materials of every 
kind to any country whose defense the Presi- 
dent considers to be vital to the defense of 
the United States. The chief provisions of 
this bill enable the United States— 

“To manufacture war-defense materials for 
such countries in Government-owned arse- 
nals, factories, and shipyards.” 

Our Government will only order for foreign 
governments such materials as our Army and 
Navy can use. This means that we shall be 
producing the same materials for our friends 
as for ourselves. It should eliminate double 
assembly lines in our factories and should 
help to standardize our war materials among 
the democracies. The power to manufacture 
under this provision does not carry with it a 
waiver of the Eight Hour Act, the Walsh- 
Healy Act, the Wagner Act, and similar domes- 
tic legislation. 

“To procure or purchase any war materials 
from our private airplane plants, shipyards, 
or other factories.” 

It will be for the President to decide the 

conditions and the manner in which foreign 
governments can obtain war materials under 
this provision. 
To sell, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of 
any war materials to any country whose de- 
fense is vital to the defense of the United 
States.” 

The President can, under this section, dis- 
pose of new material, as well as equipment 
now in the hands of our Army or Navy, ac- 
cording to our own needs as he sees them. 
A sale or lease of such articles can provide 
for payment in kind, or for any direct or 
indirect benefit to the United States. A cer- 
tificate from our Chief of Staff or Chief of 
Naval Operations will, no longer be needed, 
A transfer of defense matériel can be made, 
in the President's discretion, without the for- 
mality of public advertisement or without the 
other restrictions which now apply to the 
disposition of Government property. 

“To test, repair, outfit, or otherwise to place 
in good working order any defense article.” 

This would apply equally to defense articles, 
whether manufactured in the United States 
or not. It could conceivably mean, for exam- 
ple, that the British battle cruiser Renown 
could be repaired in the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
if the President considered it in the interest 
of our national defense to do so. The provi- 
sion is broad enough to permit the use of 
any of our military, naval, or air bases to out- 
fit and repair the weapons of countries whose 
defense is vital to the defense of the United 
States. 

“To communicate to any such government 
information pertaining to any defense article 
furnished to such government under the pro- 
posed bill.” 

This section gives the President the dis- 
cretion to make available designs, blue prints, 
and other information for using particular 
equipment. Such information would relate 
only to defense articles actually supplied i3 
foreign nations under this bill. 

“To release any defense article for export.” 

This eliminates restrictions in the Espio- 
nage Act of 1917 and in the Embargo Act of 
July 2, 1940, against the exportation of certain 
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war materials. It does not, however, author- 
ize the use of American vessels to deliver war 
materials to combat areas. 

In addition, the proposed bill forbids any 
foreign country which obtains defense articles 
or defense information from the United States 
from transferring them to any other coun- 
try without the President's consent. It also 
enables the United States to buy war mate- 
rials in the American republics, Canada, or 
other countries whose defense is vital to our- 
selves, if such materials are not readily ob- 
tainable in this country. 

While the bill contains an authorization 
for an appropriation, full effec: cannot be 
given to its provisions until appropriations 
are actually provided by Congress. 


A bill (S. 275) further to promote the de- 
fense of the United States and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as “An act to promote the defense of the 

United States.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “defense article“ means: 

(1) Any weapon, munition, aircraft, ves- 
sel, or boat; 

(2) Any machinery, facility, tool, mate- 
rial, or supply necessary for the manufacture, 
production, processing, repair, servicing, or 
operation of any article described in this sub- 
section; 

(3) Any component material or part of or 
equipment for any article described in this 
subsection; and 

(4) Any other commodity or article for de- 
fense. Such term “defense article” includes 
any article described in this subsection 
manufactured or procured pursuant to sec- 
tion 3, or tc which the United States or any 
foreign government has or hereafter acquires 
title, possession, or control. 

(b) The term “defense information” means 
any plan, specification, design, prototype, or 
information pertaining to any defense article. 

Sec, 3. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, the President may, from 
time to time, when he deems it in the inter- 
est of national defense, authorize the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the 
head of any other department or agency of 
the Government: 

(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories, 
and shipyards under their jurisdiction, or 
otherwise procure, any defense article for the 
government of any country whose defense 
the President deems Vital to the defense of 
the United States. 

(2) To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, 
or otherwise dispose of to any such govern- 
ment any defense article. 

(3) To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, 
recondition, or otherwise to place in good 
working order any defense article for any 
such government. 

(4) To communicate to any such govern- 
ment any defense information pertaining to 
any defense article furnished to such govern- 
ment under paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

(5) To releas: for export any defense arti- 
cle to any such government. 

(b) The terms and conditions upon which 
any such foreign government receives any aid 
authorized under subsection (a) small be 
those which the President deems satisfactory, 
and the benefit to the United States may be 
payment or repayment in kind or property, or 
any other direct or indirect benefit which the 
President deems satisfactory. 

Sec. 4. All contracts or agreements made 
for the disposition of any defense article or 
defense information pursuant to section 3 
shall contain a clause by which the foreign 
government undertakes that it will not, with- 
out the consent of the President, transfer title 
to or possession of such defense article or 
defense information by gift, sale, or otherwise, 
or permit its use by anyone not an officer, 
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employee, or agent of such foreign govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, or the head of any other de- 
partment or agency of the Government in- 
volved shall, when any such defense article or 
defense information is exported, inrmediately 
inform the department or agency designated 
by the President to administer section 6 of 
the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), of the 
quantities, character, value, terms of dispo- 
sition, and destination of the article and 
information so exported. 

Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated from time to time, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such amounts as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions and accom- 
plish the purposes of this act. 

(b) All money and all property which is 
converted into money received under section 
3 from any government shall, with the ap- 
proval of the Director of the Budget, revert 
to the respective appropriation or appropri- 
ations out of which funds were expended 
with respect to the defense article or defense 
information for which such consideration is 
received, and shall be available for expendi- 
ture for the purpose for which such expended 
funds were appropriated by law, during the 
fiscal year in which such funds are received 
and the ensuing fiscal year. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the head of the department 
or agency shall in all contracts or agreements 
for the disposition of any defense article or 
defense information fully protect the rights 
of all citizens of the United States who have 
patent rights in and to any such article or 
information which is hereby authorized to be 
disposed of and the payments collected for 
royalties on such patents shall be paid to the 
owners and holders of such patents. 

Sec. 8. The Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy are hereby authorized to purchase or 
otherwise acquire arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war produced within the juris- 
diction of any country to which section 3 
is applicable, whenever the President deems 
such purchase or acquisition to be necessary 
in the interests of the defense of the United 
States. 

Sec. 9. The President may, from time to 
time, promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary and proper to carry out 
any of the provisions of this act, and he may 
exercise any power or authority conferred on 
him by this act through such department, 
agency, or officer as he shall direct. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. For my infor- 
mation, may I ask the Senator whether 
it is contemplated that the Senate com- 
mittee shall proceed simultaneously with 
the House committee in the consideration 
of this measure? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a matter 
which, of course, each committee will 
probably determine for itself, but it is 
the desire that both committees proceed 
3 in the consideration of 

e bill. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr.BYRNES. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I re- 
port favorably a number of resolutions 
which are not controversial, simply au- 
thorizing various committees to hold 
hearings. I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of those resolutions at 
this time, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the first resolution re- 
ported by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, 

The resolution (S. Res. 33) submitted 
by Mr. Grass on the 9th instant was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized, during the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, to send for persons, books, and papers; 
to administer oaths; and to employ a stenog- 
grapher, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 
hundred words, to report such hearings as 
may be had on any subject before said com- 
mittee, the expense thereof to be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate; and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
pe sit during any session or recess of the 

nate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the second resolution re- 
ported favorably by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES]. 

The resolution (S. Res. 24) submitted 
by Mr. Harrison on the 8th instant was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance, 
or any subcommittee thereof, hereby is au- 
thorized to sit during the sessions or recesses 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress at such 
times and places as it may deem advisable; 
to make investigations into internal revenue, 
customs, and other matters within its juris- 
diction, and to compile and prepare statistics 
and documents relating thereto as directed 
from time to time by the Senate and as may 
be necessary, and to report from time to time 
to the Senate the result thereof; to send for 
persons, books, and papers; to administer 
oaths; and to employ such expert, steno- 
graphic, clerical, and other assistance as may 
be necessary; and all the expenses of such 
committee shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the next resolution re- 
ported favorably by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES]. 

The resolution (S. Res. 25) submitted 
by Mr. Georce on the 8th instant was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations or any subcommittee thereof be, 
and hereby is, authorized during the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress to send for persons, 
books, and papers, to administer oaths, and 
to employ a stenographer, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding 25 cents per hundred words, ‘to re- 
port such hearings as may be had in con- 
nection with any subject which may be 
before said committee, the expenses thereof 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and that the committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, may sit during the ses- 
sions or recesses of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABOR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the next resolution re- 
ported favorably by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES]. 

The resolution (S. Res. 23) submitted 
by Mr. Tuomas of Utah on the 8th in- 
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stant was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, or any subcommittee thereof, 
be, and hereby is, authorized during the 
Seventy-seventh Congress to send for per- 
sons, books, and papers; to administer oaths; 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not 
exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to 
report such hearings as may be had in con- 
nection with any subject which may be be- 
fore said committee, the expenses thereof to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and that the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, may sit during ses- 
sions or recesses of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON POST 
OFFICES AND POST ROADS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the next resolution re- 
ported favorably by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. 

The resolution (S. Res. 18) submitted 
by Mr. McKettar on the 6th instant was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized, during 
the Seventy-seventh Congress, to send for 
persons, books, and papers; to administer 
oaths; and to employ a stenographer at a 
cost of not exceeding 25 cents per hundred 
words to report such hearings as may be had 
in connection with any subject which may 
be before said committee, the expense there- 
of to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate; and that the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, may sit during any 
session or recess of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY 
AFFAIRS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the next resolution re- 
ported favorably by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. 

The resolution (S. Res. 26) submitted 
by Mr. SHEpparD on the 8th instant was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military 
Affairs, or any subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized, during the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, to send for persons, books, and papers, 
to administer oaths, and to employ a ste- 
nographer at a cost of not exceeding 25 cents 
a hundred words to report such hearings as 
may be had on any subject before said com- 
mittee, the expense thereof to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate; and 
that the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit during any session or re- 
cess of the Senate. 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I 
should like to know if these resolutions 
are identical in form and effect with 
those which we agreed to yesterday. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, the res- 
olutions are identical in form with the 
two which were agreed to by the Senate 
yesterday. They are form resolutions 
which apply alike to all committees, au- 
thorizing them to hold hearings, employ 
stenographers, and pay the stenog- 
raphers for taking testimony. 

Mr. DANAHER. I will say that I so 
understood, and I merely wished to have 
it so appear. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the resolution? The Chair hears 
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none. The question is ‘on agreeing to the 
resolution, 
The resolution was agreed to. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON PRIVI- 
LEGES AND ELECTIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the next resolution re- 
ported favorably by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. 

The resolution (S. Res. 27) submitted 
by Mr. ConwaLiy on the 8th instant was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized, during the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, to send for persons, books, 
and papers, to administer oaths, and to em- 
ploy a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 
25 cents per hundred words, to report such 
hearings as may be had on any subject before 
said committee, the expense thereof to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate; and that the committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, may sit during any session 
or recess of the Senate. 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the next resolution re- 
ported favorably by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. 

The resolution (S. Res. 28) submitted 
by Mr. Connatty on the 8th instant was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections hereby is authorized to em- 
ploy during the Seventy-seventh Congress an 
assistant clerk to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate at the rate of 
$2,220 per annum. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON TERRI- 
TORIES AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the next resolution re- 
ported favorably by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. 

The resolution (S. Res. 34) submitted 
by Mr. Typrncs on the 9th instant was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized 
during the Seventy-seventh Congress to send 
for persons, books, and papers; to administer 
caths; and to employ a stenographer, at a 
cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred 
words, to report such hearings as may be had 
in connection with any subject which may 
be before said committee, the expenses there- 
of to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate; and that the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, may sit during any 
session or recess of the Senate. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the next resolution re- 
ported favorably by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. 

The Senate proceeded to consider Sen- 
ate Resolution 17, submitted by Mr. Wac- 
NER on the 6th instant, which had been 
reported from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate with an amendment, on page 
1, line 14, after the word “Senate”, to 
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strike out the semicolon and the words 
“and the committee is authorized to 
order such printing and binding as may 
be necessary for its use“, so as to make 
the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, or any subcommittee thereof, 
hereby is authorized to sit during the ses- 
sions, recesses, and adjourned periods of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress at such times and 
Places as it may deem advisable, to make 
investigations into all matters within its 
jurisdiction, and to compiie and prepare sta- 
tistics and documents relating thereto as 
directed from time to time by the Senate and 
as may be necessary, and to report in due 
course to the Senate the result thereof; to 
send for persons, books, and papers; to ad- 
minister oaths, and to employ such expert 
stenographic, clerical, and other assistance as 
may be necessary; and all the expenses in- 
curred in pursuance hereof shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. MEAD: 

5.272. A bill for the relief of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.; 

S. 273. A bill for the relief of the R. S. 
Howard Co.; and 

S. 274. A bill for the relief of the William 
Wrigley, Jr., Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. BARKLEY introduced Senate bill 275, 
which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: 

S. 276. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a procedure for cost 
accounting and cost reporting for Federal 
agencies; to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 277. A bill to establish a Department of 
National Defense, to consolidate therein the 
Department of War and the Department of 
the Navy, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 278. A bill to provide for the submission 
of plans for public buildings to the War De- 
partment for its recommendations with re- 
spect to the inclusion of defense features in 
such buildings; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 279. A bill to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER (for himself and Mrs. 
CARAWAY): 

S. 280. A bill to provide for the improve- 
ment of navigation and control of floods on 
the Arkansas, St. Francis, Red, and White 
Rivers. for the promotion of the national de- 
fense, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

S. 281. A bill for the relief of the St. Nich- 

olas Park Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. NYE: 

S. 282. A bill for the relief of Elmer Lin- 
drud; and 

S. 283. A bill for the relief of Rudolph 
Mundt; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S. 284. A bill to exempt daily newspapers of 
less than 3,000 circulation under the Wages 
and Hours Act; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, 
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S. 285. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Clifford 
Drake Davidson; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

S. 286. A bill to provide uniform reciprocal 
hospitalization in any Army or Navy hospital 
for retired personnel of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 287. A bill to authorize the use of cer- 
tain lands for military purposes at the Fort 
McPherson Military Reservation, Ga., and the 
Fort Du Pont Military Reservation, Del.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 288. A bill to regulate the election of 
delegates representing the District of Colum- 
bia to national political conventions; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 289. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Division of Star Route Service in 
the Post Office Department; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

S. 290. A bill to establish a Civilian Glider 
Pilot Training Division in the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 291. A bill for the relief of Charles B. 
Payne; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 292. A bill for the relief of Addie Myers; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 293. A bill to enforce the rights of citi- 
zens of the United States in the nomination 
and election of Senators, representatives, elec- 
tors, the President, and Vice President of the 
United States, and in any election to amend 
the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

By Mr. HATCH (for himself and Mr. 
CHAVEZ): 

S. 294. A bill to authorize an appropriation 
for payment to the Middle Rio Grande Con- 
servancy District of construction costs as- 
sessed against certain lands within such dis- 
trict acquired by the United States for the 
benefit of certain Indians in the State of 
New Mexico; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 295. A bill for the relief of Russel E. 
Lawrence; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 296. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an assay office at 
Helena, Mont.; to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

S. 297. A bill for the establishment of the 
Fort Peck National Recreational Area in the 
State of Montana, and for other purposes; 

S. 298. A bill to provide for the cancelation 
of certain notes acquired by the Farm Credit 
Administration as a result of the activities 
of the Federal Farm Board; and 

S. 299. A bill to amend the act providing 
for Federal aid to the States in the establish- 
ment of wildlife-restoration projects, for the 
purpose of clearly indicating that such proj- 
ects are to be owned by the respective States 
and maintained by them in accordance with 
the provisions of their laws; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 300. A bill for the relief of Charles F. 
Kegel; 

§.301. A bill for the relief of Millie E. Clark 
and the minor children of Ernest B. Clark; 

S. 302. A bill for the relief of Clayton W. 


Curtis; 
S. 303. A bill for the relief of Walter E. 
Johnson; 
S. 304. A bill for the relief of the Missoula 
Mercantile Co.; and 

S. 305. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Felix 


By Mr. BROWN: 
§.306. A bill for the relief of Joseph S. 
Albis, Jr.,; and 
S. 307. A bill authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to adjust and 
settle the claim of J. H. Redding, Inc.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. WILEY: 

S. J. Res. 17. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relating to 
the power of the Congress to declare war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT TO WORK RELIEF AND RELIEF 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the House joint resolution making ap- 
propriations for work relief and relief, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, as follows: 


In lieu of the section of the joint resolu- 
tion relating to monthly earning schedule 
and hours of labor, insert the following: . 

“Src. —. (a) The Federal Works Adminis- 
trator (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Ad- 
ministrator’) shall fix a monthly earning 
schedule for persons engaged upon work 
projects financed in whole or in part from 
funds appropriated by section 1. Such 
monthly earning schedule shall be so fixed 
that the monthly earnings payable under 
such schedule to any class of workers shall 
not be less than the monthly earnings pay- 
able to such class of workers under the 
schedule of earnings of the Works 
Administration in effect on June 30, 1939. 
The monthly earning schedule fixed by the 
Administrator (1) shall not provide for dif- 
ferentials in the monthly earnings of work- 
ers engaged in similar work in the same wage 
area, and (2) shall not provide for differen- 
tials between cities or counties within the 
same wage area upon the basis of the de- 
gree of urbanization or any other factor that 
will tend to discriminate against the less 
urbanized areas. 

“(b) The rates of pay for persons engaged 
upon projects financed in whole or in part 
from funds appropriated by this joint resolu- 
tion shall not be less than the prevailing 
rates of pay for work of a similar nature in 
the same locality as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator and shall not be less than the 
current minimum wage required to be paid 
by private employers under the provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938.” 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
OCEANIC CANALS 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 35), which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals is hereby authorized to em- 
ploy during the Seventy-seventh Congress an 
assistant clerk to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate at the rate of 
$2,000 per annum. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
OCEANIC CANALS 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 36), which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals, or any subcommittee there~ 
of, hereby is authorized, during the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, to send for persons, books, 
and papers; to administer oaths; and to em- 
ploy a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 
25 cents per hundred words to report such 
hearings as may be had on any subject be- 
fore said committee, the expense thereof to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and that the committee; or any sub- 
committee thereof, may sit during any ses- 
sion or recess of the Senate, 
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HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURE AND FORESTRY 


Mr. SMITH submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 37), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
8 785 the Contingent Expenses of the 

nate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is hereby authorized during the 
Seventy-seventh Congress to send for per- 
sons, books, and papers; to administer oaths, 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not 
exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to re- 
port such hearings as may be had on any 
subject before said committee, the expense 
thereof to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate; and that the committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, may sit during 
any sessions or recesses of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS 


Mr. BROWN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 38), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
SERTO the Contingent Expenses of the 

nate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Claims, 
or any subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby 
is, authorized during the Seventy-seventh 
Congress to send for persons, books, and 
papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a 
stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 
cents per hundred words, to report such 
hearings as may be had in connection with 
any subject which may be before said com- 
mittee, the expenses thereof to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate; and 
that the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit during sessions or recesses of 
the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON IRRI- 
GATION AND RECLAMATION 


Mr, BANKHEAD submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 39), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
8 the Contingent Expenses of the 

enate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during 
the Seventy-seventh Congress to send for 
persons, books, and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a 
cost not to exceed 25 cents per hundred 
words, to report such hearings as may be had 
in connection with any subject which may be 
before said committee, the expenses thereof 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and that the committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, may sit during the ses- 
sions or recesses of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
PATENTS 


Mr. BONE submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 40), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 


Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Patents, 
or any subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby 
is, authorized during the Seventy-seventh 
Congress to send for persons, books, and 
papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a 
stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents 
per hundred words, to report such hearings 
as may be had in connection with any subject 
which may be before said committee, the 
expenses thereof to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate; and that the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
= = during sessions or recesses of the 

nate. 
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EXERCISES AT WORLD’S FAIR ON YORKTOWN 
DAY (S. DOC, NO. 4) 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, on the 
occasion of Yorktown Day at the world’s 
fair on October 19, 1940, certain exer- 
cises were held in connection with which 
a very interesting and instructive histori- 
cal program was arranged. I have a re- 
port of it here, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed as a Senate 
document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
THOMAS OF UTAH 


Mr. GREEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Senator THomas of Utah at the con- 
vention of the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech at the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 31, 1940, on the 
subject National Defense, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


ARTICLE BY EDWIN A. HALSEY ON PROCEDURE 
AND PROTOCOL OF PRESIDENTIAL INAU- 
GURALS 


Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an article by Ed- 
win A. Halsey, Secretary of the United States 
Senate, on the procedure and protocol of 
Presidential inaugurals, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


INTERVIEW BETWEEN CHIEF OF STAFF AND 
COL. J. c. O’LAUGHLIN 


(Mr. SHEPPARD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio in- 
terview between Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, United States Army, and Col. 
John Callan O’Laughlin, publisher of the 
Army and Navy Journal, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY EDWARD H. FOLEY, JR., ON TAX- 
EXEMPT SECURITIES AND NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE 


Mr. BROWN asked and obtained leave to 
printed in the Recorp an address on the sub- 
ject Tax-Exempt Securities and National De- 
fense, delivered by Edward H. Foley, Jr., Gen- 
eral Counsel for the Treasury Department, 
before the National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, Washington, D. C., on December 
6, 1940, which appears in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIALS FROM THE YANKTON (S. DAK.) 
PRESS AND DAKOTAN 


Mr. GURNEY asked and obtained leave to 

- have printed in the Recorp two editorials 

from the Yankton Press and Dakotan, of 

Yankton, S. Dak., one under the heading 

President's message” and the other under 

the heading of “Our peace role,” which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS ON NO-WAR SPEECH OF 
SENATOR WHEELER 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri asked and obtain- 
ed leave to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Tulsa (Okla.) World and 
one editorial from the Cincinnati Times-Star 
relating to a recent speech of Senator 
WHEELER, which appear in the Appendix.] 


LETTER FROM ART HAMLIN ON NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Recorp a 
letter from Art Hamlin, of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., relative to national defense and the de- 
velopment of skilled workmen in the United 
States, which appears in the Appendix.) 
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POST-WAR ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tine morning business is closed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand there is 
no Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is informed that there is no busi- 
ness on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I desire 
the attention of the Senate for 3 minutes, 
if I may have it. 

Yesterday the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
introduced a joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of a commission to 
be known as the Post-Emergency Eco- 
nomic Advisory Commission. 

I was happy that the joint resolution 
was introduced, and that it was intro- 
duced by the distinguished Senator from 
New York. Coming from that side of the 
Senate, it means the resolution will be 
passed, 

The resolution provides ways and 
means to meet an economic condition 
that we all believe will follow in the wake 
of the war. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, I called the 
attention of the Senate to two matters 
which I thought were of great signifi- 
cance. 

One was calling upon Britain to col- 
laterize the loan which the President 
has suggested this country make. 

The second matter to which I called to 
the attention of the Senate was this 
Nation’s obligation under the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty. At this time I ask 
that there be incorporated in my re- 
marks at this point a copy of that treaty. 

There being no objection, the treaty 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TREATY TO FACILITATE THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
A SHIP CANAL 

Concluded November 18, 1901; ratification 
advised by Senate December 16, 1901; rati- 
fied by President December 26, 1901; ratifi- 
cations exchanged February 21, 1902; pro- 
claimed February 22, 1902. 

ARTICLES 
I. Convention of April 19, 1850. 

II. Construction of canal. 

III. Rules of neutralization. 

IV. Change of sovereignty. 

V. Ratification. 

The United States of America and His 
Majesty Edward the Seventh, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, and Emperor of India, being desirous 
to facilitate the construction of a ship canal 
to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
by whatever route may be considered ex- 
pedient, and to that end to remove any 
objection which may arise out of the Con- 
vention of the 19th April, 1850, commonly 
called the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, to the 
construction of such canal under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States, 
without impairing the “general principle” of 
neutralization established in Article VIII of 
that Convention, have for that purpose ap- 
pointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States, John 
Hay, Secretary of State of the United States 
of America; 

And His Majesty Edward the Seventh, of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and of the British Dominions be- 
yond the Seas, King, and Emperor of India, 
the — Honourable Lord Pauncefote, 
G. C. B., G. C. M. G., His Majesty's Ambas- 
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sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
the United States; 

Who, having communicated to each other 
their full powers which were found to be in 
due and proper form, have agreed upon the 
following Articles: 


Article I 


The High Contracting Parties agree that 
the present Treaty shall supersede the 
afore-mentioned Convention of the 19th 
April, 1850. 

Article II 


It is agreed that the canal may be con- 
structed under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, either directly at 
its own cost, or by gift or loan of money to 
individuals or Corporations, or through sub- 
scription to or purchase of stock or shares, 
and that, subject to the provisions of the 
present Treaty, the said Government shall 
have and enjoy all the rights incident to 
such construction, as well as the exclusive 
right of providing for the regulation and 
management of the canal. 


Article III 


The United States adopts, as the basis of 
the neutralization of such ship canal, the 
following Rules, substantially as embodied 
in the Convention of Constantinople, signed 
the 28th October, 1888, for the free navigation 
of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

1 The canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all na- 
tions observing these Rules, on terms of en- 
tire equality, so that there shall be no dis- 
crimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the condi- 
tions or charges of traffic, or otherwise. Such 
conditions and charges of traffic shall be just 
and equitable. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor 
shall any right of war be exercised nor any 
act of hostility be committed within it. The 
United States, however, shall be at liberty to 
maintain such military police along the canal 
as may be necessary to protect it against law- 
lessness and disorder. 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not 
revictual nor take any stores in the canal 
except so far as may be strictly necessary; 
and the transit of such vessels through the 
canal shall be effected with the least possible 
delay in accordance with the Regulations in 
force, and with only such intermission as 
may result from the necessities of the service. 

Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the 
same Rules as vessels of war of the belliger- 
ents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disem- 
bark troops; munitions of war, or warlike 
materials in the canal, except in case of acci- 
dental hindrance of the transit, and in such 
case the transit shall be resumed with all 
possible dispatch. 

5. The provisions of this Article shall apply 
to waters adjacent to the canal, within 3 
marine miles of either end. Vessels of war 
of a belligerent shall not remain in such 
waters longer than twenty-four hours at any 
one time, except in case of distress, and in 
such case, shall depart as soon as possible; 
but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not 
depart within twenty-four hours from the 
departure of a vessel of war of the other 
belligerent. 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and 
all work necessary to the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of the canal shall 
be deemed to be part thereof, for the purposes 
of this Treaty, and in time of war, as in time 
of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from 
attack or injury by belligerents, and from acts 
calculated to impair their usefulness as part 
of the canal. 

Article IV 

It is agreed that no change of territorial 

sovereignty or of the international relations 
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of the country or countries traversed by the 
before-mentioned canal shall affect the gen- 
eral principle of neutralization or the obliga- 
tion of the High Contracting Parties under 
the present Treaty. 

Article V 

The present Treaty shall be ratified by the 
President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, 
and by His Britannic Majesty; and the rati- 
fications shall be exchanged at Washington or 
at London at the earliest possible time within 
six months from the date hereof. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed this Treaty and there- 
unto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington, the 18th 
day of November, in the year of Our Lord, 
one thousand nine hundred and one. 

[SEAL] JoRN Hax. 

[SEAL] PAUNCEFOTE. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the joint 
resolution introduced by the Senator 
from New York calls for a study of the 
economic problems likely to confront the 
Nation upon the termination of the pres- 
ent defense emergency, and suggests that 
a comprehensive program be formulated 
for the full utilization of American re- 
sources of men and machines in main- 
taining and improving the economic 
well-being of all the people. 

I wish to say to this honorable body 
that the time to begin study and the 
time to begin to act is now. If we can 
by discretion and common sense stop a 
flood of economic problems coming into 
being, then we should do so. 

If we are to be the arsenal, not only 
for ourselves but for the democracies of 
the world, then it is time that we do some 
sensible thing and ask ourselves what 
we can do to stop the dire consequences 
that will follow necessarily. 

The first thing we can do, as I sug- 
gested yesterday, is to get collateral for 
this loan. I suggest right now to the 
proposed commission, when it comes into 
being, that that is important. It is sug- 
gested that we loan to Britain in money, 
or credits, or material, anywhere from 
seven billion upward, depending upon the 
length of the war. 

The Senate knows that I have not in- 
dulged in any cat-and-dog-fight lan- 
guage with any Senator, or anyone else, 
in relation to the war situation and the 
contending parties. To me that is un- 
necessary. In making these suggestions 
I am simply thinking in terms of my 
beloved country. I am trying, in the 
midst of what almost seems to be insanity 
in some places, to be cool, collected, and 
practical. 

There is another thought which I de- 
sire to impress on the father of the joint 
resolution, as he, undoubtedly, will be 
on the commission. By the introduction 
of his joint resolution he recognizes fully 
that dire consequences lie ahead unless 
the brains and the ingenuity of man can 
circumvent them. I call specifically his 
attention to the opportunity, when we are 
furnishing this help, to make with Great 
Britain another agreement which will 
advantage our country. 

I do not know a higher obligation than 
that of trying to prevent the economic 
collapse which prophecy tells us will fol- 
low the present war. 

If we have a “shot in the locker” com- 
posed of the collateral that we can get, 
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and if we have another “shot” composed 
of complete control over our own Panama 
Canal, America will be doubly prepared. 
And if, Mr, President, we have another 
“shot in the locker” that is created by our 
using horse sense now in seeing that in 
this preparedness program we receive 
dollar value for every dollar expended, if 
we can get rid of the public servant who 
recklessly squanders the Nation’s wealth, 
we shall have stopped the coming into 
being of some of the economic problems 
of which the distinguished Senator has 
spoken. 

Mr. President, now is the time to stop 
our economic waste, which will, if per- 
mitted to go on, create serious economic 
post-war problems. 

Another thought comes to my mind 
that should be given, I believe, to all 
Americans, especially to those who are 
now, because of this war-spending orgy, 
receiving big wages and big earnings. 
This is the time to put into application 
and practice some of the maxims that we 
learned in our school days—the maxims 
of Franklin. Let every citizen in these 
so-called flush times create an economic 
bulwark against the day that everyone 
seems to perceive is up ahead. Now is 
the time to talk in terms of common- 
sense saving in the case of the individual 
who now is making a great deal of money 
but who did not make it in our yesterday. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I sub- 
mit this additional idea for the consider- 
ation of the commission when it is cre- 
ated: Everyone recognizes that one of 


our largest problems is that of securing 


adequate and reasonable distribution of 
our products and wealth. It may seem 
a little prosaic to refer to dairy products 
in connection with this matter. Some of 
you have heard me picture the merits of 
Nature’s foods—cheese, butter, and milk; 
but I have an illustration which is very 
pertinent and which, I think, shows a 
condition that is basic and should be 
remedied. 

There were shipped to my office a few 
days ago from Monroe, Wis., through 
parcel post, 2 pounds of Wisconsin cheese. 
Some months ago it was stated on au- 
thority that the farmer was receiving 
about 11 cents a pound for the products 
that were put into a pound of cheese, or 
about 11 cents for 5 quarts of milk. Mr. 
President, the postage on the 2 pounds 
of cheese was 22 cents, or 11 cents a 
pound. I have made representations to 
the Post Office Department relating to 
this matter and asked if it could not 
remedy the situation. I am hoping that 
it will find the answer. 

This dangerous situation is important 
not only to the farmers of Wisconsin but 
to every citizen of our country. Millions 
of people need this food; so let this Com- 
mission, when it comes into being, at once 
start to remedy some of the existing de- 
structive conditions so that they will not 
accelerate the let-down when it comes 
later on. 

Mr. President, now is the time for this 
country also to think in terms of becom- 
ing more and more self-sufficient, espe- 
cially in relation to products that we now 
have to import. I have already spoken 
in the Senate on that subject. I know 
that some attention is being given to the 
matter. I know that the American peo- 
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ple are capable of meeting any emer- 
gency. The only danger is that we shall 
be so engrossed with the so-called war 
program that we shall lose sight of the 
great need of being more circumspect, 
more cautious, and more sensible. 


VIEWS OF JOSEPH P. KENNEDY ON FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
ever since Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy entered 
the public service I have been a very 
great admirer of his courage, his ca- 
pacity, and his complete devotion to the 
public weal. I certainly can support all 
the splendid compliments that President 
Roosevelt has paid to Mr. Kennedy in 
the course of his long and effective public 
service. 

An editorial in the New York Daily 
News, which is reproduced this morning 
in the Washington Times-Herald, sug- 
gests that Congress should have the ben- 
efit of Mr. Kennedy’s opinion and his 
first-hand viewpoint respecting foreign 
affairs. Regardless of what that opin- 
ion may disclose, I agree that Mr. Ken- 
nedy ought to be considered one of the 
fundamental sources of reliable infor- 
mation. To that end, I am so completely 
in accord with the observations in this 
editorial that I ask that it be printed in 
the Record at this point as part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, leave is granted. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
January 10, 1941] ; 


CONGRESS SHOULD SUMMON KENNEDY 


It is evident that a smear campaign is get- 
ting under way against Joseph P. Kennedy— 
the same kind of smear campaign which 
finally led many people to believe Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh disloyal to the United States. 

We most positively do not share that belief 
about Lindbergh. We think it is due to war 
hysteria. And we know of nobody who is 
more sincere in his devotion to what he be- 
lieves to be his country’s best interests than 
Joe Kennedy. 

These witch hunts, traitor hunts, spy hunts, 
are always typical of bulld-ups for war. 

In the present war build-up the technique 
calls for smearing as appeasers all those who 
think it would be better for all nations con- 
cerned if a peace could be negotiated rather 
than if the war should go to a finish with 
both sides badly worn down and Europe a - 
likely hunting ground for bolshevism. Tar- 
gets of the smear campaigners, too, are all 
those who persist in thinking that the United 
States ought to stay out of this war. 

Mr. Kennedy happens to entertain both of 
these views. So the smear campaign is start- 
ing up against him. 

The fact is that Kennedy was a fine and 
effective Ambassador to Great Britain. While 
liking the British, admiring them, and sym- 
pathizing with their cause, he did not allow 
himself to be taken into camp by the British 
blandishments which have taken so many 
others. 

Without being given a chance to explain 
his views and state his facts, he is being 
cursed as an appeaser and a poltroon. It is 
not fair that a man who has well served his 
country should be smeared by whisperers and 
gossip columnists. 

NO FREE SPEECH FOR MR, KENNEDY? 


During the recent Presidential campaign 
there was some worry as to how much of the 
Trish Catholic vote would stand by the Pres- 
ident. A good many Irish Catholics were 
known to be pretty dubious about Mr. Roose- 
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velt, on account of James A. Farley, the no- 
third-term tradition, administration aid to 
Great Britain, and so on. 

Kennedy came home from London and 
made a radio speech October 29, in which he 
assured the American people that President 
Roosevelt, if reelected, would not take this 
country into the war. For this Kennedy lift, 
the President expressed himself as deeply 
grateful, in his major campaign speech at 
Boston, October 30. 

Since that time Kennedy has gone on un- 
officially and without undue publicity ex- 
pressing the opinion that a negotiated peace 
would be better than a fight to a finish and 
that we ought to stay out. 

What is disloyal about this we cannot fig- 
ure out. This paper often said earlier in the 
war that both sides could win a better peace 
by negotiation than either side could win in 
a fight to a finish. We still think that is 
true. 

Looking at the proposed $17,500,000,000 
Budget, which will be just a sample if we 
get into this war, we're certain that a nego- 
tiated peace soon would be better for this 
country, at least, than a finish fight lasting 
several years. 

LET’S HAVE HIS VIEWS 

The point is that Congress should call Mr. 
Kennedy and ask him to state and explain 
his views—in public or secret sessions of 
some joint committee, whichever might seem 
more advisable. 

The task of framing our foreign policies 
is one for Congress and the President. Major 
foreign policies should not be framed by the 
Executive, then handed to a rubber-stamp 
Congress for a rubber-stamped O. K. 

Congress exclusively, indeed, has the power 
to declare war, under article I, section 8, 
subdivision 11 of the United States Consti- 
tution, 

Mr. Kennedy, as stated, has a wide and 
comprehensive knowledge of the facts regard- 
ing Britain’s part in this war up to now. It 
may be that the beliefs he bases on that 
knowledge of facts are mistaken beliefs. But 
Congress should have all the facts at its dis- 
posal that Kennedy has knowledge of, so that 
it may work out its own conclusions from 
those facts. 


DR. JAMES E. WEST 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to comment briefiy on the recent cele- 
bration of the thirtieth anniversary of 
Dr, James E. West as chief Scout execu- 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America. 

In the current issue of Boys’ Life mag- 
azine there appears an article describing 
the 30 years of service rendered to the 
Scout movement by Dr. West. During 
the three decades since he became exec- 
utive officer, on January 2, 1911, he has 
seen the Boy Scouts grow from a mem- 
bership of some 61,000 men and boys in 
scattered troops to a great organization 
involving a membership of more than 
1,600,000 annually. In excess of 9,000,- 
000 persons have been connected with 
Scouting under his leadership. 

One of the outstanding contributions 
Dr. West has made to America is the 
twelfth Scout law, which reads: 

A Scout is reverent. He is reverent toward 
God. He is faithful in his religious duties 
and respects the convictions of others in 
matters of custom and religion. 


This gives a basis, it seems to me, for 
the kind of Americanism that our boys 
need—reverence toward God and toler- 
ance for the convictions of others. 

Well known as an author and editor, 
lecturer, and social leader, Dr. West has 
participated in all of the conferences on 


youth at the White House since the first 
in 1909, called by President Theodore 
Roosevelt at Dr. West’s personal instiga- 
tion. He is actively interested in every 
phase of American life affecting youth 
today and has received medals, citations, 
and decorations as testimony of the value 
of his services. 

Dr. West is now vigorously engaged in 
promoting active participation on the 
part of the Boy Scouts of America in 
their program to strengthen and invig- 
orate democracy. He was a member of 
the citizens’ committee which developed 
the statement on national defense and 
the pledge of allegiance. 

It gives me great satisfaction at this 
time to pay tribute, as a matter of 
record, to a man who has done so much 
for youth. Dr West is a truly great 
American, a benefactor to millions of 
boys and men, and has had an excep- 
tionally constructive influence upon the 
lives of our country’s citizens and our 
country’s history 


AID TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
new Congress is confronted with one of 
the most important issues ever presented 
to any Congress in our history. That 
issue is the extent and nature of the aid 
we should give to Great Britain in the 
present struggle between democracy on 
the one hand and dictatorship on the 
other. 

At present the contest is against three 
dictatorships—Germany’s, Italy’s, and 
Japan’s. The Italian dictatorship, how- 
ever, is about to go out of the picture. 
Whichever side wins, Italy, due to the 
silly and senseless ambition of her dic- 
tator, will be swallowed up, and, in effect, 
will become either a subject nation or 
one without power or influence. The 
Italian people are a great people, but they 
have an ordinary mountebank as a dic- 
tator. 

In the first place, Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that Congress should repeal all laws 
which would in any way interfere with 
our giving Great Britain the fullest aid 
which in the unfettered judgment of the 
Congress and the President may be 
proper or necessary. At a time such as 
this, when international relations, when 
international trade and commerce, when 
international good will are all at the 
breaking point, and when the life of 
democratic institutions itself is at stake, 
our legislative authority should be free 
to act under conditions as we find them 
now, without being hampered or con- 
trolled by laws that were passed under 
other conditions. 

I freely concede that Great Britain is 
not fighting this war for us; she is fight- 
ing it primarily and in every other way 
for herself, and she is making one of the 
grandest fights for her own liberty, and, 
incidentally, for the liberty of mankind, 
that any nation in the world ever made. 
She should, therefore, be aided in this 
fight by all liberty-loving people in every 
part of the world. While, of course, as it 
is her duty to do, she is making this fight 
for herself and her democratic domin- 
ions—which are self-governing—at the 
same time, her fight is, in effect, a fight 
to save the individual liberties. of the 
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Germans, the French, the Italians, the 
Americans, and all other peoples who love 
liberty and self-government. It is the 
age-old fight which people who desire to 
be free have ever made against dictators. 

Under these circumstances we should 
help Great Britain in every possible way 
short of sending our boys to Europe, for 
the following reasons: 

First. Because Hitler is a menace to all 
forms of democratic government and to 
the freedom of mankind everywhere in 
the world. He is an avowed threat to our 
Government and to our people, and it is 
a threat we cannot ignore. 

Second. Hitler’s international eco- 
nomic policies are wholly at war with our 
own international economic policies, and 
if he is permitted to continue his policies 
they will destroy our international trade 
and commerce, to our detriment. 

Third. In his ambitious greed for per- 
sonal and Germanic power he has ad- 
mittedly become the most consummate 
international liar, the greatest interna- 
tional thief by practice, and the most 
diabolical curse by nature that the world 
has ever known. 

Fourth. His unprovoked war on the in- 
nocent and helpless; on the aged, sick, 
and infirm; on infants, children, and 
women; on hospitals, churches, and 
homes; with his wanton destruction of 
ancient landmarks, of cities, of cathe- 
drals, of the humblest dwelling places, 
make him the most cruel, inhuman, and 
degraded monster and assassin who ever 
afflicted this earth. God fearing, honest, 
and decent people in all the world—and 
I include Germany, because she has hon- 
est and God-fearing people—should lend 
every effort to rid the world of this devil 
incarnate. It is difficult for me to con- 
ceive how any person with a heart or a 
conscience can directly or indirectly de- 
fend Hitler or his diabolical regime. It 
would be just as reasonable, just as logi- 
cal, to defend the devil himself or hell 
itself. 

Fifth. It will be cheaper, quicker, and 
more humane for us to help the British 
crush this maniacal monster now than 
for us to wait until he has crushed 
Britain, for we would still have to crush 
him in our own defense. 

Sixth. We will not have to declare war 
or wage war, and we will not have to send 
our boys across the seas. All we need do 
is furnish Great Britain with the neces- 
sary materials and supplies, arms and 
ammunition, and take such means as 
may be necessary to see that they are de- 
livered to her, by her own means of con- 
veyance if possible, but see that these 
materials, supplies, arms, and ammuni- 
tion are delivered to her, and delivered to 
her in time. 

Italy is virtually out of the war. From 
now on she will be an encumbrance to 
Hitler; indeed, she already is. If Hitler 
wins, Italy will be a province of Germany 
as Austria is. The future attitude of 
France is of little consequence in this 
fight. The future attitude of Russia is 
more important to herself than to others. 
If she refuses to give Hitler aid, she will 
have a better chance. Only by joining 
Britain, however, will she be able to re- 
tain her nationality, for everyone knows 
that Hitler is no Communist, and should 
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a convenient season come to him, he 
would, of course, overpower Russia. 

Hitler’s vision of domination is merely 
another barbaric dream of a German- 
ized Attila the Hun or a Germanized 
Genghis Khan. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, with- 
out undertaking at this time to enter 
into a discussion with reference to the 
general subject adverted to by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. McKeELLAR], it 
may be appropriate none the less to call 
to the attention of the Congress the out- 
line of the principle upon which this 
country once proceeded. 

I turn to the third annual message de- 
livered by President Millard Fillmore on 
December 6, 1852, and read: 


It has been the uniform policy of this Gov- 
ernment, from its foundation to the present 
day, to abstain from all interferences in the 
domestic affairs of other nations. The con- 
sequence has been that while the nations of 
Europe have been engaged in desolating wars 
our country has pursued its peaceful course 
to unexampled prosperity and happiness. 
The wars in which we have been compelled 
to engage in defense of the rights and honor 
of the country have been, fortunately, of 
short duration. During the terrific contest 
of nation against nation which succeeded the 
French Revolution we were enabled by the 
wisdom and firmness of President Washing- 
ton to maintain our neutrality. While other 
nations were drawn into this wide-sweeping 
whirlpool, we sat quiet and unmoved upon 
our own shores, While the flower of their 
numerous armies was wasted by disease or 
perished by hundreds of thousands upon the 
battlefield, the youth of this favored land 
were permitted to enjoy the blessings of 
peace beneath the paternal roof. While the 
states of Europe incurred enormous debts, 
under the burden of which their subjects still 
groan, and which must absorb no small part 
of the product of the honest industry of those 
countries for generations to come, the United 
States have once been enabled to exhibit the 
proud spectacie of a nation free from public 
debt, and if permitted to pursue our pros- 
perous way for a few years longer in peace 
we may do the same again. 

But it is now said by some that this policy 
must be changed. Europe is no longer sepa- 
rated from us by a voyage of months but 
steam navigation has brought her within a 
few days’ sail of our shores. We see more of 
her movements and take a deeper interest in 
her controversies. Although no one pro- 
poses that we should join the fraternity of 
potentates who have for ages lavished the 
blood and treasure of their subjects in main- 
taining the balance of power,” yet it is said 
that we ought to interfere between contend- 
ing sovereigns and their subjects for the 
purpose of overthrowing the monarchies of 
Europe and establishing in their place re- 
publican institutions. It is alleged that we 
have heretofore pursued a different course 
from a sense of our weakness, but that now 
our conscious strength dictates a change of 
policy, and that it is consequently our duty 
to mingle in these contests and aid those who 
are struggling for liberty. 

This is a most seductive but dangerous ap- 
peal to the generous sympathies of freemen. 
Enjoying, as we do, the blessings of a free 
Government, there is no man who has an 
American heart that would not rejoice to 
see these blessings extended to all other 
nations. We cannot witness the struggle be- 
tween the oppressed and his oppressor any- 
where without the deepest sympathy for the 
former and the most anxious desire for his 
triumph. Nevertheless, is it prudent or is it 
wise to involve ourselves in these foreign 
wars? Is it indeed true that we have here- 
tofore refrained from doing so merely from 
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the degrading motive of a conscious weak- 
ness? For the honor of the patriots who 
have gone before us, I cannot admit it. Men 
of the Revolution, who drew the sword against 
the oppressions of the mother country and 
pledged to heaven “their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor” to maintain 
their freedom, could never have been actu- 
ated by so unworthy a motive. They knew 
no weakness or fear where right or duty 
pointed the way, and it is a libel upon their 
fair fame for us, while we enjoy the bless- 
ings for which they so nobly fought and bled, 
to insinuate it. The truth is that the course 
which they pursued was dictated by a stern 
sense of international justice, by a statesman- 
like prudence, and a far-seeing wisdom, look- 
ing not merely to the present necessities but 
to the permanent safety and interest of the 
country. They knew that the world is gov- 
erned less by sympathy than by reason and 
force; that it was not possible for this Na- 
tion to become a propagandist of free prin- 
ciples without arraying against it the com- 
bined powers of Europe, and that the result 
was more likely to be the overthrow of re- 
publican liberty here than its establishment 
there. History has been written in vain 
for those who can doubt this. France had 
no sooner established a republican form of 
government than she manifested a desire to 
force its blessings on all the world. Her own 
historian informs us that, hearing of some 
petty acts of tyranny in a neighboring prin- 
cipality, “the national convention declared 
that she would afford succor and fraternity 
to all nations who wished to recover their 
liberty, and she gave it in charge to the 
executive power to give orders to the gen- 
erals of the French armies to aid all citizens 
who might have been or should be oppressed 
in the cause of liberty.” Here was the false 
step which led to her subsequent misfortunes, 
She soon found herself involved in war with 
all the rest of Eurcpe. In less than 10 years 
her government was changed from a republic 
to an empire, and finally, after shedding riv- 
ers of blood, foreign powers restored her exiled 
dynasty and exhausted Europe sought peace 
and repose in the unquestioned ascendency 
of monarchical principles. Let us learn wis- 
dom from her example. Let us remember 
that revolutions do not always establish free- 
dom. Our own free institutions were not the 
offspring of our Revolution. They existed be- 
fore. They were planted in the free charters 
of self-government under which the English 
colonies grew up, and our Revolution only 
freed us from the dominion of a foreign 
power whose government was at variance 
with those institutions. But European na- 
tions have had no such training for self- 
government, and every effort to establish it 
by bloody revolutions has been, and must 
without that preparation continue to be, a 
failure. Liberty unregulated by law degen- 
erates into anarchy, which soon becomes the 
most horrid of all despotisms. Our policy is 
wisely to govern ourselves, and thereby to 
set such an example of national justice, pros- 
perity, and true glory as shall teach to all na- 
tions the blessings of self-government and 
the unparalleled enterprise and success of a 
free people. 


SENATOR MATTHEW M. NEELY, OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say just a few words in regard to one 
of our colleagues who is soon to depart 
from the Senate to become Governor 
ot his State. It is not unusual for Gov- 
ernors to seek seats in the Senate. I 
have had some experience with respect 
to the fact that any popular and color- 
ful Governor can give a sitting Senator 
a considerable amount of difficulty in his 
effort to retain his seat. The Governor 
to whom I am now referring and I are 
now both here as colleagues, working and 
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cooperating in the utmost peace and good 
will 


It is not customary, however, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for a Senator to resign a seat in 
this body to become Governor. One of 
the Adamses—I believe it was John 
Quincy—after he retired from the Presi- 
dency, became a Member of the House of 
Representatives. The Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK], who is an expert on 
the Adamses, will confirm my statement 
that it was John Quincy Adams, and not 
his father, John Adams. 

One President of the United States—I 
have forgotten who it was—became a jus- 
tice of the peace in his community after 
he retired from the Presidency. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. James Mon- 
roe. 

Mr. BARKLEY. James Monroe, of 
Virginia. I thank the Senator from 
Missouri, 

It is a very rare occasion when a sitting 
Senator, however, gives up his seat in this 
body to become Governor of his State, 
and when it is done it carries with it 
probably at least the hope, if not the 
expectation, that it is only a temporary 
withdrawal from the Chamber of the 
United States Senate. 

The Senator from West Virginia IMr. 
NEELY] became a candidate for Gover- 
nor of his State, was overwhelmingly 
nominated in the primary, and was over- 
whelmingly elected in November, and he 
is to take the oath of office, I believe, 
next Monday, as Governor of West Vir- 
ginia. So I assume that this is the last 
day on which he will sit in this Chamber 
as a Senator from West Virginia during 
his present term. 

I wish to say that I speak, I think, not 
only for the Democratic side but for the 
Republican side as well when I say that 
ho more industrious, diligent, sincere, or 
devoted man has been a Member of the 
Senate in recent years than the Senator 
from West Virginia. We congratulate 
him on his election as Governor of West 
Virginia. We wish him a successful and 
useful term in the governorship of West 
Virginia. 

Notwithstanding this, we regret his de- 
parture from among us. I am sure that 
in the committees on which he has 
served, and in the Senate Chamber, as 
well as among his friends in the more 
informal associations in the Senate, he 
will be greatly missed. 

I want to congratulate him and the 
State of West Virginia on the great op- 
portunity that has come to him to serve 
the people of that great State. It is a 
great State. Its people are a great peo- 
ple, cosmopolitan in their interests and 
in their attitudes, loyal to the traditions 
of the American Republic. I am sure 
that the incoming Governor of West 
Virginia, chosen by the people, will con- 
tinue the high standard of service and 
of devotion to the interests of the Re- 
public and to the cause of democracy 
and humanity that he has given as a 
Senator from West Virginia. 

I thank the Senate for this opportunity 
to say what I want to say, but I can 
only feebly express my admiration and 
appreciation to the Senator from West 
Virginia on his service here and on his 
coming service in his State. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
have known Marr Neety for nearly 30 
years, for it was nearly 30 years ago that 
he and I served together in the House of 
Representatives. In that day of long ago 
he was the same vigorous, active, deter- 
mined, and splendid official of the Gov- 
ernment that he has been since he be- 
came a Member of this body. Indeed, he 
is one of the few men to whom time adds 
strength and vigor, both physical and 
mental. I believe his recent record shows 
him to be even stronger, more vigorous, 
and more effective today than he has 
ever been before in his life. 

Mr. President, Senator Nrery and I 
have been warm personal and political 
friends for all these years. There is no 
Senator for whom I have a closer, deeper, 
or more abiding affection than I have for 
Marr Neety. He is a grand man. He is 
a great patriot. He is a great statesman. 
He is one of the most eloquent men in 
this bedy, as we all know. Some of the 
very best, most ornate, most attractive 
speeches ever made in the Senate have 
been made by Senator NEELY. I regret 
profoundly that he is going to leave us. 
It is an unusual thing for a Senator to 
leave the Senate and become the Gov- 
ernor of his State. I know some great, 
compelling, and patriotic reason impelled 
his action. I know he will be a great 
Governor of his State, just as he has been 
a great Senator. 

I am very happy to take this occasion 
to wish him every success in the future. 
I hope every good thing will come to him. 
I know the State of West Virginia will 
have one of the most high-minded, de- 
termined, patriotic, honest, industrious, 
sincere Governors it has had in its 
history. 

The elections that have occurred in 
West Virginia show that he has the 
backing of the people of West Virginia 
as perhaps no other man who ever lived 
in that State. He has firmness, he has 
executive ability, he is courageous, he is 
never afraid to take a stand on any ques- 
tion. My judgment is that he will make 
a great Governor, just as he has made a 
great Senator. 

I personally deeply regret his leaving 
the Senate. but I hope that some time 
the people of West Virginia, who have 
been so partial to him, who have upheld 
him in all he has done for the benefit of 
that State and for the benefit of the 
Nation, will see fit to return him again to 
this body. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my hearty agreement with the 
sentiments so well expressed by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky and the Senator 
from Tennessee with respect to our high- 
ly respected and popular colleague the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
who will soon take over the obligations 
and responsibilities of the governorship 
of West Virginia. I should personally ex- 
press the view that I regret to see him 
leave the Senate did I not know that it 
is his wish to do so. However, I hope 
that the interregnum will not be for any 
extended period, and that in due season 
he may return to the Senate, a forum 
where his particular abilities are very 
much to be desired, and where they find 
full and expansive play. 
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When I first came to the House it was 
my pleasure to be associated with the 
then Representative Neety in the other 
body. He exhibited there the same quali- 
ties he has shown in greater flower and 
wider development in the Senate. He 
was eloquent and enthusiastic in any 
cause which he espoused, and somewhat 
resistant against those things in which 
he did not believe. As we all know, he 
has wielded a rather keen blade on the 
floor of the Senate. I trust that his 
tenure of the governorship of West Vir- 
ginia will be as pleasant to him as I know 
it will be profitable to the people of West 
Virginia. 

Any State which can get a Senator for 
Governor is very fortunate. 

Mr. President, I genuinely regret the 
necessity for the Senator from West 
Virginia to leave this Chamber to assume 
the duties of the governorship. I have 
a very keen personal affection for the 
Senator from West Virginia. I have not 
always agreed with him. I do not want 
always to agree with anybody. If any- 
body agrees with me all the time, it is 
certain that he is wrong part of the time. 

I am very happy to express these per- 
sonal sentiments, and wish for the Sena- 
tor a large measure of success in the 
governorship. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I de- 
sire very briefly to express my approval 
of the commendatory remarks made by 
the three preceding speakers about our 
colleague from West Virginia [Mr 
NEELY]. 

The Senator from West Virginia and 
I entered the Senate at the same time. 
However, he had had a previous service 
in the Senate. We soon developed a 
warm friendship, which I am happy to 
state has been a source of great pleasure 
and satisfaction to me, and which has 
continued during the past 10 years we 
have served together in the Senate. It 
is my very positive view that the Senator 
from West Virginia has been loyal to his 
party and faithful to his convictions. 
To my mind, those two statements in 
themselves constitute about the best 
things that could be said about a man in 
public life. 

Since I have been in the Senate I can 
recall only one other instance of a Sena- 
tor leaving this body to accept the Gov- 
ernorship of a State. I refer to the case 
of former Senator Moore, of New Jersey. 
I do not know any other such instance 
in the history of our country. 

I have not discussed the subject with 
the Senator from West Virginia; but I 
predict that 2 years from now, when the 
new Senators are sworn in, the present 
senior Senator from West Virginia will 
be in the procession going down the aisle 
to take the oath of office for another full 
term in the Senate. I am sure he will 
be welcomed most cordially and affec- 
tionately by every Member of the Sen- 
ate when he comes back to break an- 
other precedent by having three periods 
of service in the Senate at separate in- 
tervals. When he comes back it will be 
after two interruptions in his service, 
and he will begin his third period of serv- 
ice in the Senate. 

Joining with the others—and I am 
sure with all the Members who have 
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been associated with the Senator from 
West Virginia—I extend to him my very 
best wishes. I am sorry he is leaving the 
Senate. I am sure the people of West 
Virginia, when given another opportu- 
nity, will return the Senator from West 
Virginia, MattHew M. NRELT, to the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
there is little I can add to the splendid 
tributes which have been paid the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
both insofar as his public service is con- 
cerned and with regard to him person- 
ally. I wish to take advantage of this 
opportunity publicly to express the regret 
which I expressed to the Senator from 
West Virginia personally when I first 
learned that he had determined to leave 
the Senate and become a candidate for 
Governor of his great State. While I rec- 
ognize the importance of the office upon 
which he is about to enter, I regret 
that the Senate of the United States will 
lose a man so well equipped for service, 
whose entire career has been dictated by 
a desire to serve the best interests of the 
common man and of his country. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I 
wish to say in reference to the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Neety] that 
he carries with him the affection and 
the admiration of every Member of this 
body. It may well be said of him that 
no one has known him but to love him; 
and no one has named him but to praise. 
No truer friend, no abler statesman ever 
sat beneath the dome of this Capitol 
than the distinguished senior Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr.NEELY. Mr. President, it has been 
said that the Arabs have in their rich 
vocabulary a thousand words that mean 
“I thank you.” If you could perfectly 
understand them all, and I could perfect- 
ly speak them all, it would still be impos- 
sible for me to express to you the full 
measure of my gratitude for your royal 
friendship and your loving kindness to 
me through many, many years—the fond 
recollection of which will be one of my 
most precious treasures until I cross the 
river that separates us from eternity’s 
shore. 

Many of the happiest hours of my life 
have been spent in this Chamber in com- 
pany with you who are among the most 
illustrious of the earth, in spite of any- 
thing to the contrary that cynics may 
pretend or critics may say. Withdrawing 
from this exalted environment and leav- 
ing you whom I love with all my heart 
would be as intolerable as it is depressing 
to me if it were not for the fact that Iam 
about. to return to the magnanimous, 
loved, and loving people of West Virginia, 
who, regardless of my manifest infirmi- 
ties and my manifold faults, have again 
and again showered their highest politi- 
cal honors upon me. 

Long experience with West Virginians, 
who are the salt of the earth and the 
light of the world—to whom I owe a debt 
of gratitude that can never be paid—im- 
pels me to believe that they will, with 
their habitual grace and goodness, com- 
fort me and cheer me during the bereave- 
ment which I shall inevitably suffer as 
the result of my losing the priceless 
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privilege of being with your during my 
service as Governor of my State. 

The immediate future will apparently 
be one of the most important periods in 
the life of the American people. It will 
be even more important in the life of 
those who are charged with any part of 
the heavy responsibility of preparing this 
Nation to defend itself against any at- 
tempt that may ever be made to over- 
throw the Government, destroy democ- 
racy, and scourge civil and religious lib- 
erty from the land. 

No other official body in the world 
will play a more important part than 
that which will be played by the Senate 
during the enactment of the appalling 
world-wide tragedy that has barely be- 
gun, and the result of which may deter- 
mine whether we shall continue to be 
independent and free; whether we shall 
continue to be the architects of our own 
cherished manner of life or abject slaves 
of merciless tyrants, who with iron rods 
will rule over us and our posterity after 
us for a thousand years. 

That our Heavenly Father will safely 
keep you, wisely guide you, and gra- 
ciously empower you to help preserve for 
this Nation the peace that passeth all 
understanding, now and forever, is my 
most fervent hope and prayer. 

An’ bless you, Senators! May you live a 
thousan’ years, 

To sort o’ keep things lively in this vale of 
human tears; 

An’ may I live a thousan’, too—no; a thou- 
san’ less a day, 

For I shouldn't like to be on earth to hear 
you'd passed away. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, as in 
executive session, laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees, 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. If there is nothing 
further, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Tuesday, January 14, 
1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 10, 1941 


APPOINTMENT TO TEMPORARY RANK IN THE 
Am CORPS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


TO BE MAJOR 
Capt. Donald Russell Lyon, Air Corps. 
Note.—Date of rank is contingent upon 

date Capt. Joel Edward Mallory, Air Corps, 

his immediate senior recently nominated for 
temporary majority, is appointed. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 

ARMY 


TO SIGNAL CORPS 
Maj. Frank Harl Curtis, Infantry, with rank 
from July 1, 1940. 
TO AIR CORPS 
First Lt. Robert Hollis Strauss, Field Artil- 
lery (captain, Army of the United States), 
with rank from June 12, 1938. 
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First Lt. Stanley Tanner Wray, Corps of 
Engineers (captain, Army of the United 
States), with rank from August 1, 1935, 

PosTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Bessie N. Hayes to be postmaster at 
Maplesville, Ala., in place of L. L. Parnell. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 
1940. 

ARIZONA 


Redmond Joseph Huddleston to be post- 
master at Ajo, Ariz., in place of P. D. Snyder, 
resigned. 

David D. Phillips to be postmaster at 
Thatcher, Ariz., in place of Ettie Larson. 
Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 
1940. 

ARKANSAS 

Bennie H. Lucy to be postmaster at Elaine, 
Ark., in place of B. H. Lucy, Incumbent’s 
commission expired April 21, 1940. 

CALIFORNIA 

Homer Clark to be postmaster at Blue Lake, 
Calif. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1940. 

Charles J. Lehew to be postmaster at La 
Mesa, Calif., in place of N. K. Stout, deceased. 

Mattie Mae Migge to be postmaster at 
Lomita Park, Calif. Office became Presi- 
dential July 1, 1940. 

Blanche Vincent to be postmaster at Sharp 
Park, Calif. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1940. 

Edith M. Kennedy to be postmaster at 
Weimar, Calif., in place of E. M. Kennedy, 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 23, 
1940. 

COLORADO 

Kenneth H. Stanger to be postmaster at 
Summitville, Colo. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1940. 

FLORIDA 

Wiley F. Wingo to be postmaster at Hil- 

liard, Fla., in place of T. J. Bulford, retired. 
GEORGIA 

Hilda J. Stokely to be postmaster at Craw- 
ford, Ga., in place of J. W. Moore, retired. 

William T. Standard to be postmaster at 
Rochelle, Ga., in place of E. S. Owens, re- 
signed. 

William F. Humphreys to be postmaster at 
Sycamore, Ga., in place of S. H. Coker, re- 
signed. 

ILLINOIS 

Albert T. Humrichous to be postmaster at 
Georgetown, II., in place of A. T. Humrichous. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 
1940. 

Coila C. Saunders to be postmaster at 
Palos Park, Ill. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1940. 

Emma E. Pugh to be postmaster at Ply- 
mouth, Ill., in place of A. C. Nichols. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired June 1, 1940. 

INDIANA 

William H. Luking to be postmaster at 
Connersville, Ind., in place of W. H. Luking. 
Incumbent's commission expired May 15, 1939. 

Lola B, Cory to be postmaster at Losant- 
ville, Ind., in place of H. W. Crouse. Incum- 
bent's commission expired July 1, 1940. 

IOWA 


Hubert E. Liming to be postmaster at Ida 
Grove, Iowa, in place of H. E. Liming. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired January 23, 
1940. 

Archie J. Roberts to be postmaster at Lime 
Spring, Iowa, in place of A. G. Buchanan, 
Temoved. 

William R. Schmitt to be postmaster at 
Nichols, Iowa, in place of W. R. Schmitt. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired May 13, 1940. 

James E. Mullane to be postmaster at Nor- 
walk, Iowa, in place of I. M. Crow. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired July 1, 1940. 

Daniel A. Wilson to be postmaster at Ran- 
dolph, Iowa, in place of R. E. Shinabargar, 
removed, 
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KANSAS 


Frank A. Wurtenberger to be postmaster at 
Mission, Kans. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1940. 

KENTUCKY 

Frank Brandenburg to be postmaster at 
Booneville, Ky. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1940. 

Leon Buskirk to be postmaster at Inez, 
Ky., in place of Pearl Parsley, removed. 

William W. Morris to be postmaster at 
Wickliffe, Ky., in place of Haden Owens. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired February 14, 
1940. 

LOUISIANA 


Charles R. Gaines to be postmaster at Olla, 
La., in place of J. E. Harris, resigned. 

Ardie L. Page to be postmaster at Rayville, 
La., in place of H. J. Coenen, removed. 

Neil D. Womble to be postmaster at Winns- 
boro, La., in place of N. D. Womble. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired June 1, 1938. 


MAINE 


Embert Worcester to be postmaster at 
Phillips, Maine, in place of Embert Worcester, 
Incumbent’s commission expired April 21, 
1940. 

MARYLAND 


Golda Steele Himburg to be postmaster at 
Mayo, Md. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1940. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


James R. Pender to be postmaster at Ayer, 
Mass., in place of J. L. Markham. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired June 25, 1940. 

George W. Nathan to be postmaster at 
Island Creek, Mass. Office became Presi- 
dential July 1, 1940. 

William F. McDonald to be postmaster at 
Whitinsville, Mass., in place of W. L. Carrick, 
deceased. 

MICHIGAN 


Lena M. McNally to be postmaster at 
Bridgeport, Mich. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1940. 

Thomas R. Bradford to be postmaster at 
Burr Oak, Mich., in place of T. R. Bradford. 
Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 
1940. 

Noah H. Viau to be postmaster at Cheboy- 
gan, Mich., in place of D. J. McDonald, re- 
signed. 

Bessie B. Wellington to be postmaster at 
Lewiston, Mich. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1940. 

Albert Daniel Liedel to be postmaster at 
Maybee, Mich. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1940. 

W. Scott Lovejoy to be postmaster at Mil- 
ford, Mich., in place of Edwin Boyle, removed. 

Martha Swaney to be postmaster at Morenci, 
Mich., in place of Martha Swaney. Incum- 
bent's commission expired January 20, 1940. 

Walter W. Francisco to be postmaster at 
Newport, Mich., in place of G. W. Francisco, 
retired. 

Glen E. Commins to be postmaster at Owen- 
dale, Mich., in place of G. D. Dafoe, retired. 

Dorothy R. Cramer to be postmaster at 
Spring Arbor, Mich. Office became Presi- 
dential July 1, 1940. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Samuel Mabin Davis to be postmaster at 
Guntown, Miss., in place of G. T. Mitchell, 
transferred. 

Carolyn G. Siurua to be postmaster at 
Kreole, Miss., in place of F. L. Pierce, re- 
moved. 

MISSOURI 


Bonham E. Freeman to be postmaster at 
Bowling Green, Mo., in place of Carroll Wis- 
dom, resigned. 

t H. Stewart to be postmaster at 
Mexico, Mo., in place of M. H. Stewart. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired April 3, 1940. 

Lottie Breedlove to be postmaster at Rogers- 
ville, Mo., in place of Lottie Breedlove. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired June 18, 1940. 
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Hugh I. Holmes to be postmaster at St. 
Charles, Mo., in place of H. I. Holmes. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired June 25, 1940, 


MONTANA 


William H. Fluhr to be postmaster at Belt, 
Mont., in place of W. H. Fluhr. Incumbent’s 
commission expired August 27, 1939. 

Burle O. Wilson to be postmaster at Joplin, 
Mont., in place of J. G. Rolph. Incumbent's 
commission expired July 1, 1940. 

NEBRASKA 

Fay J. Clough to be postmaster at Allen, 
Nebr., in place of F. J. Clough. Incumbent’s 
commission expired June 1, 1940. 

Frank S. Perkins to be postmaster at Fre- 
mont, Nebr., in place of F. W. Fuhlrodt. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired June 18, 1940. 

NEW JERSEY 

George Stack to be postmaster at Lin- 
denwold, N. J. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1940. 

NEW YORK 

Ruth Doris Huth to be postmaster at 
Esopus, N. Y. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1989. 

Michael F. Conroy to be postmaster at Mil- 
ton, N. Y. in place of M. F. Conroy. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired August 21, 1939. 

Margaret Van Auken to be postmaster at 
Sea Breeze, N. Y. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1940. 

William Johnson to be postmaster at West 
Sayville, N. Y., in place of J. J. Hoek. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired January 20, 1940. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


James R. Lowry to be postmaster at Pem- 
broke, N. C., in place of L. W. Jacobs, resigned. 

Loyd E. Ardrey to be postmaster at Pine- 
ville, N. C. Office become Presidential July 1, 
1940. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Fred A. Sommars to be postmaster at Car- 
rington, N. Dak., in place of G. J. Boley. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired March 18, 1939. 

Marjorie Zappas to be postmaster at James- 
town, N. Dak., in place of E. H. Mattingly, 
retired 

Glen E. Mark to be postmaster at Tioga, 
N. Dak., in place of S. E. Garland. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired March 11, 1940. 

Wellington G. Ward, Jr., to be postmaster 
at Tolna, N. Dak., in place of B. A. Hennessy, 


resigned. 

Katherine P. Ferrell to be postmaster at 
Warwick, N. Dak., in place of C. B. Stinson. 
Incumbent's commission expired February 27, 
1940. 

OHIO 

Herbert C. Glaser to be postmaster at Bel- 
laire, Ohio, in place of Charles Wassman, 
deceased. 

OKLAHOMA 

Lola Knotts to be postmaster at Langley, 

Okla, Office became Presidential July 1, 1940. 
OREGON 

Homer W. Egan to be postmaster at Brooks, 
Oreg. Office became Presidential July 1, 1940. 

Mary Rebecca Osborne to be postmaster at 
Giichrist, Oreg. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1940. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Seth Jay Morley to be postmaster at Athens, 
Pa., in place of S. J. Morley. Incumbent's 
commission expired April 9, 1940. 

Mary Brumbaugh to be postmaster at 
Brockway, Pa., in place of Mary Brumbaugh. 
Incumbent’s commission expired August 2, 
1939. 

William T. Means to be postmaster at 
Brookville, Pa., in place of J. J. McMurray, 
deceased. : 

Arthur F. Ellis to be postmaster at Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa., in place of H. W. Van 
Matre. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
20, 1940. 

Lena M. Cole to be postmaster at Coal Cen- 
ter, Pa., in place of D. J. Frantz, Jr., removed. 
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Marcella T. Pawlowski to be postmaster at 
Glen Lyon, Pa., in place of M. T. Pawlowski, 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 1, 1940. 

Llewellyn Angstadt to be postmaster at 
Kutztown, Pa., in place of Llewellyn Angstadt. 
Incumbent’s commission expired August 27, 
1939. 

John L. Crowley to be postmaster at Lenni 
Mills, Pa. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1940. 

Frank C. Swoyer to be postmaster at Mohrs- 
ville, Pa. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1940. 

Luther A. Fry to be postmaster at Reiffton, 
Pa. Office became Presidential July 1, 1940. 

James H. Wales to be postmaster at Tem- 
pleton, Pa. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1940. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
David D. Eison to be postmaster at Chesnee, 
S. C., in place of D. D. Eison. Incumbent’s 
commission expired June 25, 1940. 
Lillie F. Beard to be postmaster at Langley, 
S. C. Office became Presidential July 1, 1940. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mattie W. Funk to be postmaster at Me- 
Intosh, S. Dak., in place of M. W. Funk. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired January 28, 
1939, 

TENNESSEE 


Marvin McKnight to be postmaster at 
Bemis, Tenn., in place of Marvin McKnight. 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1938. 

Hugh E. Davenport to be ter at 
Crossville, Tenn., in place of H. E. Davenport. 
Incumbent’s commission expired July 18, 
1939, 

t D. Ashton to be postmaster at 
Culleoka, Tenn. in place of L. N. Smith. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired July 1, 1940. 

John Cort Sadler to be postmaster at 
Gainesboro, Tenn., in place of J. C. Sadler. 
Incumbent’s commission expired April 21, 
1940. 

John H. Warf to be postmaster at Hohen- 
wald, Tenn., in place of G. A. Lester. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired January 20, 
1940. 

Hugh B. Milstead to be postmaster at 
Hornsby, Tenn., in place of H. B. Milstead. 
Incumbent’s commission expired July 1, 1940. 

Ruby Hensley to be postmaster at Iron City, 
Tenn., in place of Ruby Hensley. Incumbent’s 
commission expired August 26, 1939. 

Albert Seaton Garrett to be postmaster at 
Konxville, Tenn., in place of H. W. Booth, 
retired. 

Raymond C. Townsend to be postmaster at 
Parsons, Tenn., in place of R. C. Townsend, 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 28, 1938. 

TEXAS 

Bernard H. Cartwright to be postmaster at 
Boerne, Tex., in place of W. G. Davis, deceased. 

Clyde Franklin to be postmaster at Rock- 
dale, Tex., in place of J. E. Cooke, deceased. 

VERMONT 


Nina L. Heidger to be postmaster at Greens- 
boro, Vt., in place of N. L. Heidger. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired May 13, 1939. 

WASHINGTON 

Alvin G. Holzhauser to be er at 
Holden, Wash. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1939. 

Robert F. Wheeler to be postmaster at Mon- 
tesano, Wash., in place of A. M. Robertson, 
deceased. 


Eberhard Nyhus to be postmaster at West- 
port, Wash. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1940. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Carl E. Sage to be postmaster at Anawalt, 
W. Va., in place of C. C. Hurley, removed. 

John D. Farmer to be postmaster at Mul- 
lens, W. Va., in place of J. A: Ball, removed. 

Christopher C. Huniey to be postmaster at 
aoe W. Va., in place of Charles Sanders, 
remo’ 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, January 10, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Most glorious and most blessed God, 
accept the tributes of our grateful 
hearts; we praise Thy excellent name. 
These are times when we are perplexed 
br the controlling powers of life and the 
world; Oh, stay and steady our patience 
that we may valiantly believe in the sov- 
ereignty of the Divine. Allow not thought 
to grind against thought, will against 
will, desire against desire, making an 
overfiow of our emotions. May we not 
be impoverished by impatience, or para- 
lyzed by care and anxiety. Grant, dear 
Lord, that we may think quietly and de- 
liberate calmly, cultivating the fruits of 
deep, serious meditation. We pray that 
we may love our country with all our 
hearts; cleanse it of industrial strife, of 
greed, of hate, of disunity that we may 
fulfill our destiny and give the world its 
direction for decades to come. Breathe 
peace into all breasts that give no sign 
of suffering; all who are rowing and 
toiling amid winds and contrary waves, 
O God, do Thou help them. Thou hast 
taught us to earn our bread by the sweat 
of our brows but not at the breaking of 
our hearts. Ever may we rejoice in Thy 
love; it is better than poets’ songs and 
better than human thought ever con- 
ceived and will endure while the ages 
pass. Through Christ our Savior. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, January 8, 1941, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Latta, 
one of his secretaries. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing the regular orders already agreed to, 
I ask unanimous consent that I be per- 
mitted to address the House for 10 min- 
utes today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Mr. MANSFIELD appeared at the bar 
of the House and took the oath of office. 


ELECTION TO A COMMITTEE 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I present 
the following resolution, which I send to 
the desk and ask its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 53 


Resolved, That the following Members be, 
and they are hereby, elected members of the 
standing committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Ways and Means: Mr. Kur 
Huu, of Washington; Mr. ARTHUR D. HEALEY, 
of Massachusetts; Mr. AARON LANE Fond, of 
Mississippi. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TINKHAM, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Boston Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therewith an article which appeared in 
the December 1940 issue of the Califor- 
nia State Bar Journal, an article from 
the capable pen of George H. Cabaniss, 
Jr., of San Francisco, Calif. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CAMP CONSTRUCTION AT INDIANTOWN 
GAP, PA. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the summer and fall I visited many of 
our Army posts and centers, where we 
are adding to or building new facilities 
for housing our selective service men 
when they are called to the colors. 

On Tuesday I had the pleasure of 
being escorted through the Indiantown 
Gap, Pa., Army camp construction cen- 
ter by the constructing quartermaster of 
that unit, Maj. A. F. Kay. 

I had previously inspected construc- 
tion work with members of my commit- 
tee in different centers throughout the 
United States, such as Little Rock, Fort 
Sill, Fort Bliss, Fort Sam Houston, Fort 
Beauregard, Fort Benning, and a num- 
ber of other centers, but I had not seen 
the one in my own State, Indiantown 
Gap. I am glad to report that the con- 
struction work in that camp is not only 
up to schedule as to time but that the 
work being done by the contractor is of 
extraordinary character. It is hard to 
make yourself believe that in less than 
90 days they could do what they have 
done at Indiantown Gap. They have 
completed 58 percent of the construc- 
tion work for housing a population of 
approximately 25,000. The schedule calls 
for them to have completed by Feb- 
ruary 17 enough units to house and care 
for 17,000 men. Major Kay showed me 
the construction charts and said they 
would be a few days ahead of schedule 
in spite of the weather and the rock 
formation they did not contemplate in 
laying their plans. 

Picture, if you please, the building of 
the following in less than 4 months: 

(a) A hospital, complete in every de- 
tail, to care for 750 people. 

(b) Eleven recreational buildings, 37 
by 99 feet. 

(c) One hundred and thirty-six com- 
pany recreation rooms, 45 by 25 feet, 
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(d) Two theaters, each seating more 
than 1,000. 

(e) Two insulated storage houses, 180 
by 60 feet, for perishable goods. 

(f) Nine other storage houses the same 
size for nonperishable goods. 

(g) Barracks buildings, each housing 
63 men sufficiently large to give 750 cubic 
feet of space to each occupant. 

(h) About 50 splendid sanitary mess 
halls modernly equipped will be com- 
pleted February 17, 1941. 

This camp will house— 

First. Two brigades of infantry. 

Second. One brigade of artillery. 

Third. One regiment of engineers, 

Fourth. One regiment of medical 
troops. 

Fifth. One regiment of quartermaster 
troops. 

Sixth. One regiment of special troops. 

Seventh. One regiment of mechanized 
troops, together with house mechanized 
unit. 

Eighth. One regiment of about 1,000 
men of station troops. 

Ninth. One squadron of air troops of 
about 125 men adjacent to the Harrisburg 
Airport. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the Army and the 
contractors should be commended and 
encouraged on every side for the work 
they are doing. Keep in mind that the 
sanitation with reference to sewerage and 
water air space and all will be as perfect 
as it is in the best Army posts we have. 

Pennsylvania State Adjutant General, 
Brig. Gen. Edward Martin, suggested the 
general lay-out for the camp and is coop- 
erating and working with the Army 100 
percent. Major Kay, who did construct- 
ing work at Fort Knox, Ky., and is doing 
a splendid piece of work for his men and 
for the country. 

The only delay of importance that they 
have had was the delay of getting lumber 
from the western coast and the Missis- 
sippi section. 


CENTENNIAL OF FIRST CATHOLIC DIOCESE, 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to extend my remarks 
in the Record. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Kramer addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


REPRESENTATION OF AMERICAN LABOR IN 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just dropped in the hopper what 
I consider to be a most important bill, 
particularly at this time. The substance 
of this bill is that no alien may represent 
American labor in collective bargaining 
in any business or industry. Let no one 
think that this bill is aimed at the patri- 
otic, constructive alien, who has come to 
this country seeking the benefits and ad- 
vantages which this Government gives 
him, and who is helping us maintain 
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American standards. But, on the other 
hand, it is aimed at the destructive type 
of alien who has come to this country as 
the agent of a different type of govern- 
ment, to preach communism, nazi-ism, or 
fascism, and at the same time to carry 
on a communistic program of destruction 
by general strikes, riots, disruption, mis- 
leading statements, or by any means at 
his hand to destroy this Government. 

I see no reason why a man who is not 
even a citizen of the United States should 
come into this country particularly for 
the purpose of overturning its form of 
government, then attempting to run it, 
as has been done in the past. I there- 
fore solicit the vote of every Member of 
this House to see that this bill is put 
through. 

This is a bill that will permit of abso- 
lutely no partisan consideration, and I 
know that it will be treated in that 
manner. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the RECORD a 
letter which I wrote to the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia and also 
to the chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and their replies. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SIXTEENTH STREET SUBWAY 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the District Commissioners and 
the National Park and Planning Commis- 
sion are constructing a subway at Six- 
teenth Street and Massachusetts Avenue. 
We have had a subway constructed at 
Massachusetts Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street, which is a fine piece of work and 
a merited project; and to continue the 
line of traffic east and west it should 
continue on Massachusetts Avenue at 
Sixteenth Street. But the Commission- 
ers and the National Park and Planning 
Commission decided they are going to 
put the subway perpendicular to the one 
on Massachusetts Avenue, which will not 
be for the good of the city of Washington. 
It will obstruct a construction of the 
subway up Massachusetts Avenue at some 
future time. 

It seems to me that the Congress, 
which is responsible for the District laws 
and operation, should not permit those 
bodies to construct that subway and 
ruin the progress of the city and the 
speed-up of the traffic in that manner. 
You will find in a very few years that 
it will be wrong. It is wrong now to 
even contemplate it. It should continue 
up Massachusetts Avenue so that it will 
go under Fifteenth Street, under Six- 
teenth Street, under Seventeenth Street, 
under Eighteenth Street, under Dupont 
Circle at Connecticut Avenue on Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, clear beyond Dupont 
Circle if necessary. It is something that 
is vital to the welfare of the city, and 
the Congress should give it its attention. 
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Stop the proposed subway on Sixteenth 
Street before it is too late. I am more 
than surprised at the National Park 
Planning Board, composed of men who 
should know better, and I certainly am 
surprised at the District Commissioners 
that they would sanction such a move. 
It will not be constructed before you all 
see the gravity of such a colossal blunder 
in the traffic system of the District. Stop 
it. Stopit. Stopit. Put the subway on 
Massachusetts Avenue at Sixteenth 
Street. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


JANUARY 6, 1941. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, District of Columbia Com- 
mittee, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dran Mr. CHARMAN: I note in the paper 
that it is contemplated to put an underpass 
at Sixteenth and Massachusetts Avenue 
and the trees are now being removed. I 
realize the trees will have to be destroyed to 
construct the underpass, but in the name of 
heaven tell me why you want to put the 
underpass on Sixteenth Street when you 
made an underpass at the Fourteenth Street 
and Massachusetts Avenue intersection, run- 
ning the underpass on Massachusetts Avenue? 
That was fine. But suppose that some day 
you want to continue the underpass on Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue on up the avenue to take 
care of the traffic at Fifteenth Street and 
Massachusetts Avenue, which is heavy, and at 
Sixteenth Street and Massachusetts Avenue, 
I never knew of anything so ill-advised as to 
think that you are going to place the under- 
pass on Sixteenth Street. Why do you not 
continue it on Massachusetts Avenue? 

Do not make such an error. It is utterly 
foolhardy and ridiculous to think that this 
should be done. Before it is too late, stop it 
and have the underpass placed on Massachu- 
setts Avenue at Sixteenth Street, and my ad- 
vice to you would be to continue it from 
Fourteenth Street or by Sixteenth Street and 
on up through Dupont Circle at Connecticut 
Avenue. That is the bottleneck of your 
traffic and it will speed things up more than 
anything I know. Whoever is responsible for 
this blunder of making the underpass on 
Sixteenth Street ought to give every consid- 
eration to this proposition. Do not wait. If 
it has been contracted for, stop the contract 
and change the underpass so that it will be 
on Massachusetts Avenue. 

Please give this your every consideration. 
It is wise, it is sensible, and it is the only 
way to direct your traffic through an under- 
pass. The way to do this is continue the 
underpass up Massachusetts Avenue. 


Very respectfully, 
Rosert F. RicH. 


(Same letter also written to the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia.) 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1941, 
Hon. ROBERT F. RICH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: This is in reply to 
your letter of January 6, protesting the con- 
struction of an underpass at Scott Circle, 
As early as last July I had written suggest- 
ing a continuation of underpasses as origi- 
nally planned on Massachusetts Avenue. I 
received reports from both the National Capi- 
tal Park and P Commission and the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

The following is a quotation from a letter 
from the National Park and Planning Com- 
mission of July 22, 1940: “Present plans for 
the underpass for Scott Circle in the line of 


Sixteenth Street are the result of extensive 
study given during the past several years to 
the traffic problem at this point by the Dis- 
trict Highway Department, the National Cap- 
ital Parks office, and this commission, work- 
ing through the Commission’s coordinating 
committee on which these agencies are rep- 
resented. These studies led to a recommen- 
dation submitted to the Planning Commis- 
sion at its April and May meetings at which 
preliminary plans submitted by the District 
Commissioners for the underpass in the line 
of Sixteenth Street were approved. 

“This action is taken in the belief that 
the underpass in the line of Sixteenth Street 
is the most economical and satisfactory solu- 
tion from every point of view, bearing in 
mind not only the efficiency as a traffic fa- 
cility but also the relationship to the park 
areas surrounding the three statues and ad- 
joining property fronting on the Scott Circle 
plaza. Under the plan the reservation around 
the General Scott Monument will be mate- 
rially increased and most of the trees sur- 
rounding the Hahnemann and Webster 
statues will be saved.” 

The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia gave much the same sort of reply. 
The letters were written me after I had spent 
1 hour at the Scott Circle during the busy 
period. 

I have requested the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to forward to you 
a mimeographed statement showing the 
study given this question and the reasons 
for their decision. 

I wish there were something I could do to 
assist you. However, I personally did not 
feel qualified to dispute the statements made 
by qualified engineers concerning the de- 
sirability of placing the underpass on Six- 
teenth Street. 

Yours very sincerely, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Chairman, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a brief 
clipping from the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. T. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a brief resolution from the 
Erie County Board of Supervisors on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. The heart 
of democracy is freedom of thought and 
action. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR ELIMINATION OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND FOR POST-WAR ECONOMIC AND 
FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in this period, when inevitably 
for America to achieve the strong defense 
we believe she must have and to perform 
her place in the life of the nations of the 
world, various sacrifices are going to be 
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asked of every one of us; I want to say 
that the thing that will give more solid 
hope, more spirit, and more morale to 
the American people than anything else 
is for them to be assured that when this 
period of great defense expenditure and 
crisis is over there will not result a period 
of unemployment and depression, but in- 
stead that their representatives in this 
Congress and elsewhere will in the mean- 
time have provided against that possi- 
bility and have developed a program to 
prevent it. 

Therefore, today I am introducing a 
joint resolution for the creation of a com- 
mission charged with the task of develop- 
ing a long-range solution of unemploy- 
ment and a program for the orderly ad- 
justment of our Nation’s economic life 
and financial structure when this period 
of war and conflict in the world shall 
end. My resolution is introduced pur- 
suant to the recommendations of the con- 
ference of representatives of the three 
great religious faiths of America—Catho- 
lic, Protestant, and Jewish—and is com- 
panion to a similar resolution introduced 
in the Senate by Senator WAGNER, of 
New York. 

Some weeks ago, after consulting with 
several leaders of our great religious 
faiths who took part in the Inter-Faith 
Conference on Unemployment held here 
last spring, I prepared the joint resolu- 
tion which Iam introducing. The Inter- 
Faith Conference endorsed and urged 
the appointment of a committee on un- 
employment, but now economic condi- 
tions have changed until now I feel the 
situation demands the creation of a com- 
mission, not only on unemployment but 
also on the very crucial problems of eco- 
nomie adjustment of our national life 
when the time comes, as some day it must 
come, when these wars cease and peace 
is restored again. 

Senator Wacner’s resolution differs in 
details as compared with the one I pre- 
pared; but as the general ideas are sim- 
ilar and the details of the plan can be 
developed and harmonized, I am intro- 
ducing the one I prepared. At the same 
time, I thought I should also introduce a 
resolution identical with the one Senator 
Wacner introduced, so that both resolu- 
tions would be before the committee. 

We must have in our hearts a dynamic 
faith in America, what she has stood for, 
and what she is going to stand for in the 
future. The greatest truth about the 
present situation is the fact that we are 
witnessing one of the great periods of 
change in all the history of the world. 
It is marked by a great contest between 
the principle of dictatorship and the 
principle of democracy for the allegiance 
of people around the world. Before this 
period has passed into history we shall 
see one of two things—either a reversion 
of mankind to very old forms of govern- 
ment wherein the people generally are 
subject to the will of a few all-powerful 
individuals at the head of great military 
states, or else a further development of 
democracy so that all people may realiy 
share in the benefits made possible by 
machinery, electrical power, and tech- 
nological advance. We cannot, there- 
fore, lay down for one single moment our 
effort to build in our own country and 
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under its democratic Constitution a sys- 
tem of distribution and exchange wherein 
there will be no “surpluses” until all the 
basic needs of the people have been filled. 

Even the extensive aid to the democ- 
racies which we must give, even aid based 
upon great effort by America, is not 
enough to meet the present situation. 
Even the defeat of totalitarian arms is 
not enough to meet it. Ultimately this 
contest can only be won if the pattern of 
a new and better day for all democratic 
peoples, including those who have been 
unemployed, who have been forced from 
their farms, those who are young and 
those who are old, begins now to be made 
plain by those of us who are charged with 
responsibility in this democratic Nation. 

Democracy can only be truly success- 
ful if we now give substantial hope that 
at the end of this period of crisis and 
conflict there will not be a period of dis- 
astrous unemployment and depression, 
but instead a period in which balances 
will really be achieved between the pro- 
ductive output of goods and an active 
consumers’ market for those goods and 
where unnecessary poverty and unem- 
ployment in the midst of possible plenty 
will become a thing of the past. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include therein a letter from the 
professor of history at Centenary Col- 
lege, of Louisiana, and also a resolution of 
the faculty of Centenary College, Shreve- 
port, La. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks by printing in the Recorp an 
excerpt from an address delivered by a 
prominent citizen in my home city. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix with reference to the 
Selective Service Act. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include 
therein a composition entitled “A Citi- 
zen’s Pledge for National Defense.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an article from the 
railroad brotherhoods’ publication, Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


‘WHO CONTROLS MAGNESIUM PRODUCTION IN 
THE UNITED STATES? 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day of this week, January 8, there ap- 
pears in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
extension of remarks by myself, includ- 
ing certain items from local papers rel- 
ative to magnesium and the existing crit- 
ical shortage of that metal. I am today 
further extending my remarks upon this 
subject and showing the cause for this 
shortage. There is no reason why there 
should be a shortage of magnesium in the 
production of airplanes at all, excepting 
the monopolistic control that prevails. 
The only magnesium metal that we have 
now is that made from salt brine. This 
metal is known to the trade as “dow 
metal.” It is inferior in quality to a 
metal that can be produced from mag- 
nesite ore found in great quantity in 
Stevens County, Wash., almost on the 
shores of the new lake being created by 
Grand Coulee Dam. 

We have millions of tons of magnesite 
ore. We have hundreds of thousands of 
kilowatts of power at Grand Coulee Dam 
and the ore and the power are located in 
the same place. By using cheap electric- 
ity generated at Grand Coulee, where 
there will be over 300,000 kilowatts avail- 
able before the close of this year—and 
this amount represents only one-sixth of 
the generating capacity of this mighty 
project—we can produce metallic mag- 
nesium at a price about one-third of that 
which the Government is now paying for 
the inferior Dow metal. We pay in the 
neighborhood of 27 cents a pound at pres- 
ent for magnesium, which is a very es- 
sential metal in airplane production. The 
metal that could be produced by combin- 
ing the ore found in the mountains at 
Grand Coulee with the power generated 
at this dam would be available at 9 cents 
or 10 cents a pound. We have a right to 
ask why the National Defense Council 
does not encourage such production and 
take steps to break the monopolistic con- 
trol of the two essential metals in air- 
plane production. 

I am hopeful, before it is too late, that 
the National Defense Council and others 
who have the heavy responsibility of see- 
ing our defense program move forward 
will lend every encouragement to the pro- 
duction, in great volume, of this very su- 
perior and wonderful light metal rather 
than to continue to encourage expansion 
and development of the inferior, high- 
priced, monopoly controlled Dow metal. 
The only excuse that can be offered why 
this is not being done is that those in 
charge of the program have not had the 
matter brought to their attention, though 
I know that I have fought against terrific 
odds and unexpectéd resistance for more 
than 3 years in trying to get some real ac- 
tion. Now that we are conscious of the 
great emergency and have come to a full 
realization that production, and not prof- 
its, that unselfish, patriotic devotion, and 
not selfish, mercenary gain, must be the 
forces that direct our activities, I am 
hopeful that immediate steps will be 
taken to make the most of the remarkable 
and marvelous possibilities that exist, and 
are within easy reach of those who exer- 
cise control and discretion in our national 
defense program and the production of 
the things essential to the Nation’s wel- 
fare in a period of emergency and crisis. 
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Again I want to urge you, my col- 
leagues, to read carefully my extension of 
remarks that appeared in the RECORD on 
Wednesday, January 8, and that will ap- 
pear in the Recor of today. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and include an excerpt from a 
certain publication, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MAY. There has just been intro- 
duced in the House, as I understand it, 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack] a bill further to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes, consisting of nine 
sections and covering four pages. As I 
understand the procedure in case of a 
question of jurisdiction of committees 
which I do not at this time raise, all pub- 
lic bills when introduced shall be referred 
by the Speaker to some committee hav- 
ing jurisdiction or which the Speaker be- 
lieves has jurisdiction of the matter, and 
that a motion to re-refer the bill to an- 
other committee is not in order until two 
things occur: First, that the bill has 
been referred; second, that the commit- 
tee seeking jurisdiction of the bill au- 
thorizes the chairman of that committee 
to move to re-refer it. Is my under- 
standing correct? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
stated the rule. 

Mr. MAY. A further parliamentary 
inquiry, if the Chair will permit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MAY. If the Chair has already 
referred the bill I mentioned, to what 
committee has it been referred? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has re- 
ferred the bill to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr. MAY. I merely make this inquiry 
for the purpose of giving notice that if 
my committee should determine in its 
judgment that it has jurisdiction of the 
matter and should request that I seek 
jurisdiction of it I shall at such time 
present such a motion. 

The further inquiry is whether my 
understanding is correct that a motion 
to re-refer is in order at any time the 
House is in session up to the time the bill 
is finally reported by the committee to 
which it has been referred. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Is such motion to 
re-refer a bill a privileged motion? 

The SPEAKER. It is when it is au- 
thorized by the committee, and it is not 
d_batable. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following message from the President 
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of the United States, which was read, 

and, with the accompanying papers, re- 

pci to the Committee on Insular 
airs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
As required by section 2 (a) (11) of the 
act of Congress approved March 24, 1934, 
entitled “An act to provide for the com- 
plete independence of the Philippine Is- 
lands, to provide for the adoption of a 
constitution and a form of government 
for the Philippine Islands, and for other 
purposes,” I transmit copies of laws en- 
acted by the National Assembly of the 
Philippine Islands. Included are laws of 
the Second National Assembly, first ses- 
sion, January 23 to May 18, 1939; Second 
National Assembly, second special ses- 
sion, September 25 to September 29, 1939; 
Second National Assembly, third special 
session, November 2 to November 14, 
1939; Second National Assembly, second 
session, January 22 to May 8, 1940; Sec- 
ond National Assembly, fourth special 
session, July 8 to August 10, 1940; and 
Act No. 585, approved June 7, 1940, en- 
acted by the First National Assembly, 
first session, June 16 to October 10, 1936. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, January 10, 1941. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—ARLINGTON CEMETERY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the requirements of 
the act of Congress of March 4, 1921, I 
transmit herewith the Annual Report of 
the Commission on the Erection of Me- 
morials and Entombment of Bodies in 
the Arlington Memorial Ampitheater for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT., 
THE WHITE House, January 10, 1941. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—REPORT OF ALLEY DWEL- 
LING AUTHORITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the provisions of 
section 5 (a) of the District of Columbia 
Alley Dwelling Act, approved June 12, 
1934, I transmit herewith for the in- 
formation of the Congress the report of 
the Alley Dwelling Authority for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tur WHITE House, January 10, 1941. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—REPORT OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following message from the Presi- 

dent of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on the Civil 

Service: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 
As required by the act of Congress to 
regulate and improve the civil service of 
the United States approved January 16, 
1883, I. transmit herewith the Fifty- 
seventh Annual Report of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, January 10, 1941. 


LOCKE MILLER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a privileged resolution, which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 54 

Whereas Locke Miller, a resident of the 
city of Youngstown, Ohio, in the Nineteenth 
Congressional District thereof, has served 
notice of contest upon MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
the returned Member of the House from said 
district, of his purpose to contest the elec- 
tion of said MICHAEL J. Kirwan; and 

Whereas it does not appear that said Locke 
Miller was a candidate for election to the 
House of Representatives from the Nine- 
teenth Congressional District of the State 
of Ohio, at the election held November 5, 
1940, but was a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination from said district at the 
primary election held in said district, at 
which MICHAEL J. Kirwan was chosen as the 
Democratic nominee: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives does not regard the said Locke Miller 
as a person competent to bring a contest for 
a seat in the House and his notice of con- 
test, served upon the sitting Member, MICHAEL 
J. Kmwan, is hereby dismissed; and no peti- 
tion or other paper relating to the subject 
matter contained in this resolution shall be 
received by the House, or entertained in any 
way whatever. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill further to 
promote the defense of the United States. 
In view of its importance and knowing 
the Members would like an opportunity 
to study it, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed at this time in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and, of course, I shall not because I want 
the House to get the information, I have 
observed rather with regret that the pre- 
liminary proceedings up to date have 
been taken without consulting any Re- 
publican whatever. This legislation is 
for national defense, as the gentleman 
says. I merely wish to propound the in- 
quiry to the majority leader whether this 
is to be considered a partisan bill or 
whether it is to be considered in a non- 
partisan manner. 

Mr. McCORMACK. To begin with I 
cannot, of course, accept the statement 
of my distinguished friend as being cor- 
rect because we have a Secretary of War, 
a great citizen, but by politics a Republi- 
can. We have a Secretary of the Navy 
who is a great citizen but by politics a 
Republican. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I will 
accept the credentials of these two mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet. What I 
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had reference to was the lack of Republi- 
can legislators taken into consultation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very much 
distressed that my distinguished friend 
should raise the question of partisanship 
in his inquiry because I assume that na- 
ig defense transcends partisan poli- 

es. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is the point I was trying to bring out in 
my inquiry to my dear friend. I thought 
we were trying to approach the great 
defense problem in a nonpartisan spirit; 
and, of course, after all we are going to 
keep it on a nonpartisan basis. I feel, 
however, that the gentleman in the fair- 
ness, which is always characteristic of 
him, will admit that the Members of 
Congress who represent 22,500,000 voters, 
should be given some consideration in the 
preparation of the program. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not see 
where the gentleman’s observation has 
any application because certainly the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Assistant Secretary of 
War are Republicans. The businessmen 
on the National Defense Commission are 
all fine Americans. I do not look at it 
from the political angle, but I have had 
a lot of difficulty finding a Democrat 
among them. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. But 
we did note from the newspapers that our 
distinguished Speaker, the majority 
leader, the members of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee who represent the Demo- 
cratic Party, different members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and possi- 
bly several others I cannot recall were 
consulted. There were no Republican 
legislators in the group. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want the gen- 
tleman to have the correct impression. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I do 
not want to prolong the discussion. I 
realize the part was not under the guid- 
ance of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. Is it the gentleman’s purpose to 
have it considered in a nonpartisan man- 
ner from now on? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is it the gentle- 
man’s purpose to have the Republican 
Members adopt a policy which will be 
nonpartisan? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Cer- 
tainly. We consider that in national de- 
fense there is no partisanship. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The record speaks 
for itself. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
I spoke along that line; I think the gen- 
tleman will agree with me that when you 
are invited into a nonpartisan considera- 
tion of a bill you should be given the 
courtesy of participating in the prepara- 
tion of the plan. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think my friend 
from Massachusetts feels unnecessarily 
disturbed because, naturally, there was 
no such intent, and under no conditions 
would there be any such intent. The 
gentleman has had wider legislative ex- 
perience than I have had in this body, 
and I bow to his views always. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman is too modest. 

Mr.McCORMACK. There was uncer- 
tainty as to which committee the bill 
would be referred, and I can assure the 
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gentleman that that uncertainty existed 
until this morning. There are provisions 
of the bill which might involve referring 
it to any one of three committees, and, 
naturally, it would be difficult to deter- 
mine the Members to be brought into 
conference. There was no such intent at 
all, and the gentleman’s inference, of 
course, is entirely without foundation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I am 
not making any inference. I am simply 
asking a question. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The inquiry pre- 
supposes an inference, otherwise the in- 
quiry would not be made. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I am 
sorry the gentleman took it that way. I 
want to know where do we go from here 
on. I agree also you have control over 
what has happened up to date. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There are two 
distinguished American citizens who in 
their capacity as Secretary of War and 
Secretary of the Navy participated, and 
I do not view them as Democrats or Re- 
publicans, but in politics they are Re- 
publicans. In view of the inquiry made 
by my distinguished friend injecting the 
political atmosphere into this, I must call 
his attention to that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I have 
not injected any political atmosphere 
at all: 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will withdraw 
that word “inject.” 

- Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I pur- 
posely tried not to do that. 


Mr. McCORMACK. The origin of the 


political discussion, then, started with my 
friend. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
origin was the fact there was a conference 
to which no Republican from either 
branch of the Congress was invited to at- 
tend. That is where it started, if it 
started anywhere. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There were two 
Republicans there, the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ENGEL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recor and to include an editorial 
written by Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, of 
Mount St. Mary's College, in the Florida 
Catholic. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. ENGEL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. LAMBERTSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a statement I made before the 
Tariff Commission on the subject of tariff 
on crab meat. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HENDRICKS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a statement with reference to 
H. R. 1585, a bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BOYKIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include an article entitled “Lin- 
coln Collection of Henry Horner,” late 
Governor of Illinois, by King V. Hostick. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ARNOLD]? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
desire to use the time given me now. 
But I ask that on Wednesday next, after 
the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table and after any previous 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. ENGEL]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
short editorial from the Times-Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. LARRABEE]? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] to print the in- 
formation he sought to have inserted in 
the Record. I want that bill printed in 
the Recorp. It is information, and many 
times I have sought in vain for informa- 
tion. However, objection to the insertion 
of the bill was my only way to draw at- 
tention to the lack of facts given to this 
House by the administration. I want to 
direct the attention of the Members of 
this House to the fact that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs—of which I am a 
member—has not been given information 
relative to international affairs, either by 
the President or by the Department of 
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State, in spite of efforts that have been 
made personally by me for the passage of 
resolutions of inquiry or otherwise. 
Others have sought complete information 
also. We should be given information re- 
garding our national-defense program. 
If we had been given such information, 
today our defense program would be 
much further advanced instead of in a 
state of chaos. We have to get such in- 
formation wherever we can, from radio 
commentators or from some friend. I 
understand in this so-called national- 
defense bill we are asked to give the 
President authority to furnish confiden- 
tial information to England. I earnestly 
hope, Mr. Speaker, that the President, 
the Speaker, and the floor leader will 
keep the House fully informed as to the 
grave international situation and the 
confidential information furnished. Can 
you imagine giving England information 
that Members of Congress in the 
United States do not have? If the House 
cannot be trusted, Mr. Speaker, who can? 
Surely not a foreign power. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. It is too late. 


PREVIOUS ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. HOFF- 
MAN] for 12 minutes, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
renew my unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO, Reserving the 
right to object—— 

Mr. McCORMACK. I withdraw it, 
then. I am not going to impose on the 
gentleman’s time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Les. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to direct 
an inquiry to the majority leader. What 
is the program for the rest of the day? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no fur- 
ther program for the day. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. May I ask the 
majority leader the question I wanted to 
ask him on my reservation of objection? 
Are Members going to be given an op- 
portunity to be heard before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs with regard to 
the gentleman’s bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, that is 
something I cannot determine. That is a 
matter for the committee to determine. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not yield for a discussion, because it 
comes out of my time. 

The SPEAKER. This will not be 
taken out of the gentleman’s time. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. For the informa- 
tion of the Members, Mr. Speaker, I re- 
new my previous request about printing 
in the Recor the bill I introduced today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The bill referred to follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as “An act to promote the defense of the 
United States.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this act 

(a) The term “defense article’ means— 

(1) Any weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel, 
or boat; 

(2) Any machinery, facility, tool, material, 
or supply necessary for the manufacture, pro- 
duction, processing, repair, servicing, or op- 
eration of any article described in this sub- 
section; 

(3) Any component material or part of or 
equipment for any article described in this 
subsection; 

(4) Any other commodity or article for 

defense. 
Such term “defense article” includes any arti- 
cle described in this subsection: Manufac- 
tured or procured pursuant to section 3, or to 
which the United States or any foreign gov- 
ernment has or hereafter acquires title, pos- 
session, or control. 

(b) The term “defense information” means 
any plan, specification, design, prototype, or 
information pertaining to any defense article, 

Sec, 3. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, the President may, from 
time to time, when he deems it in the interest 
of national defense, authorize the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the head 
of any other department or agency of the 
Government 

(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories, 
and shipyards under their jurisdiction, or 
otherwise procure, any defense article for the 
government of any country whose defense the 
President deems vital to the defense of the 
United States. 

(2) To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, 
or otherwise dispose of, to any such govern- 
ment any defense article. 

(3) To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, 
recondition, or otherwise to place in good 
working order any defense article for any such 
government, 

(4) To communicate to any such govern- 
ment any defense information, pertaining to 
any defense article furnished to such govern- 
ment under paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

(5) To release for export any defense arti- 
cle to any such government. 

(b) The terms and conditions upon which 
any such foreign government receives any aid 
authorized under subsection (a) shall be 
those which the President deems satisfactory, 
and the benefit to the United States may be 
payment or repayment in kind or property, or 
any other direct or indirect benefit which the 
President deems satisfactory. 

Src. 4. All contracts or agreements made for 
the disposition of any defense article or de- 
fense information pursuant to section 3 shall 
contain a clause by which the foreign gov- 
ernment undertakes that it will not, with- 
out the consent of the President, transfer 
title to or possession of such defense article 
or defense information by gift, sale, or other- 
wise, or permit its use by anyone not an 
Officer, employee, or agent of such foreign 
government. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, or the head of any other de- 
partment or agency of the Government in- 
volved shall, when any such defense article 
or defense information is , immedi- 
ately inform the t or agency desig- desig- 
nated by the President to administer section 
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6 of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), of 
the quantities, character, value, terms of dis- 
position, and destination of the article and 
information so exported. 

Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated from time to time, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions and accomplish the 
purposes of this act. 

(b) All money and all property which is 
converted into money received under section 
3 from any government shall, with the ap- 
proval of the Director of the Budget, revert to 
the respective appropriation or appropriations 
out of which funds were expended with re- 
spect to the defense article or defense in- 
formation for which such consideration is re- 
ceived, and shall be available for expendi- 
ture for the purpose for which such ex- 
pended funds were appropriated by law, dur- 
ing the fiscal year in which such funds are 
received and the ensuing fiscal year. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the head of the depart- 
ment or agency shall in all contracts or agree- 
ments for the disposition of any defense ar- 
ticle or defense information fully protect the 
rights of all citizens of the United States 
who have patent rights in and to any such 
article or information which is hereby author- 
ized to be of and the payments col- 
lected for royalties on such patents shall be 
paid to the owners and holders of such 
patents. 

Sec. 8. The Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy are hereby authorized to purchase or 
otherwise acquire arms, ammunition, and im- 
Plements of war produced within the juris- 
diction of any country to which section 3 is 
applicable, whenever the President deems such 
purchase or acquisition to be necessary in the 
interests of the defense of the United States. 

Sec. 9. The President may, from time to 
time, promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary and proper to carry out 
any of the provisions of this act; and he may 
exercise any power or authority conferred on 
him by this act through such department, 
agency, or officer as he shall direct. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
question of partisanship first arose, as I 
recall it, when the First Lady of the land 
took occasion, through the press, to 
charge the Republican Members with 
partisanship. That is the first time it 
came up. She seems to be greatly dis- 
tured because the Republicans did not 
give what she considers to be a proper 
degree of applause to the President on 
Monday. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. May I ask the 
gentleman if Mrs. Roosevelt actually 
castigated the Republicans for not cheer- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt or for not cheering the 
principles he set forth? I read the arti- 
cle, and I do not find a word where she 
castigated you for not applauding the 
President. It was the four principles he 
set forth that she said we all ought to be 
able to agree on. Is not that true? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No. She found fault 
because we did not applaud her lord and 
master. She may have written that 
speech and was disturbed when we did 
not yell and cheer as he delivered it. 
What she said, among other things, was 
that we reminded her of that old nursery 
story, “I don’t want to play in your yard,” 
because we did not applaud enough to 
suit her. But more about that later. 
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DISILLUSIONED—BY THE PATRIOTIC ATTITUDE OF 
THE PEOPLE'S REPRESENTATIVES—SURPRISED BY 
FAILURE TO APPLAUD WAR SPEECH 


Headlines in a Washington paper of 
January 7 tell us the President’s wife was 
“astonished and saddened” by what she 
is pleased to term the “partisan attitude” 
of Republicans who listened to the Presi- 
dent’s message on the state of the Union. 

She just cannot understand the failure 
of anyone to applaud everything a Roose- 
velt says. She is amazed because Re- 
publicans receive with serious mein and 
solemn consideration a message in which 
the President challenges foreign powers 
to fight us, takes another step toward in- 
volvement in a war which will furnish a 
reason for violation of his pledge not to 
send an army of American youth across 
the seas. 

WHAT ACTUALLY WROTE IN HER COLUMN 
“MY DAY" 

In her column of the same date she 
wrote that she was not only saddened but 
astonished to notice that the applause 
came almost entirely from the Demo- 
erats, and that it looked to her as though 
the Republicans were saying to the coun- 
try: 

We are Republicans first. We represent you 
here in Congress, not as a citizen of the 
United States in a period of great crisis, but 
as members of a political party which seeks 
primarily to promote its own partisan in- 
terests. 

THE FIRST LADY SPOKE AS A REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE ADMINISTRATION 

What the First Lady, as an individual, 
thinks or says about Congress or Con- 
gressmen is of but little importance. 
What she, as the First Lady, says pub- 
licly about Congressmen and Congress, 
because it is typical of New Deal think- 
ing, is of importance. 

She forgets, as did her husband, when 
he wanted to destroy the judicial branch 
of the Government, that the Constitution 
provides for three distinct and separate 
departments of this Government. And 
she evidently forgets that the Execu- 
tive has no authority over Congress or 
the Members thereof. 

She forgets that we have a duty to 
perform to those who sent us here, and 
that we would be unfaithful to the oath 
we have taken if we fail to use our own 
judgment on matters which come before 


us. 

Well might we say, in view of the 
President’s words and actions, that he is 
more interested in establishing his own 
form of government, or as the candidate 
for Vice President said, in remaking 
America than he is in maintaining our 
form of government. 

A PARABLE FOR THE PRESIDENT 


The President is fond of parables. 
Long ago One was taken up into a high 
mountain and shown all the kingdoms of 
the world in a moment of time, and was 
told, All shall be thine if Thou therefore 
wilt worship me.” 

All people desire to see prosperity and 
happiness throughout the world. 


THE PRESIDENT TEMPTS US 


On Monday the President took the 
American people and the Congress upon 
a high plane of thought and told them 
to look forward to a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms, four very 
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desirable objectives and he told us that 
we might attain those objectives if we 
would but follow him. 

Because we failed to fall down and wor- 
ship him, the First Lady, speaking as the 
First Lady and in a capacity she has no 
right to assume because some of us 
failed to fall down and worship, publicly 
denounced us “as members of a political 
party which seeks primarily to promote 
its own partisan interests.” 

In charging Republicans with partisan- 
ship and lack of patriotism, Mrs. Roose- 
velt but gave expression to the character- 
istic Rooseveltian intolerance. We repre- 
sent our constituents, not the President. 
Mrs. Roosevelt forgets that over 150 Re- 
publicans were sent to Congress by their 
constituents because those constituents 
did not believe in the New Deal. Had 
they wanted in Congress worshipers of 
the President they would have sent to 
Congress rubber stamps or Democrats— 
not Republicans. Of course the Republi- 
can Members join the President in look- 
ing forward “to a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms—freedom 
of speech, freedom of worship, freedom 
from want, freedom from fear.” But we 
are realists, and we know how impossible 
it is for us to attempt to take freedom of 
Speech to the people of Russia or other 
parts of Europe, to guarantee freedom of 
worship in all parts of the world, to see 
that the millions of India have freedom 
from want, to banish from the whole 
world freedom from fear. The President 
promised that he would not send an army 
to fight in Europe. Our people do not 
want to send an army across the seas, nor 
do they want to enslave themselves to 
provide freedom from want, that is, to 
feed, and clothe, and house the people of 
Europe or of any other continent. Some 
of us knew, as we listened to the Presi- 
dent, that his words were as “sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals.” We re- 
membered, as we listened to him, that 
expediency comes first with him. 

We recalled a long, long list of cam- 
paign promises, but at the moment we 
remember not one, no not one, that he 
has kept. 

THE PRESIDENT ASKS FOR ALL THE WORLD THE 
FREEDOM HE HAS DENIED US 

As I listened to his demands for free- 
dom of speech, I remembered that his 
Labor Board has prosecuted and perse- 
cuted Henry Ford and many others who 
tried to exercise that constitutional right. 
When I heard him express a desire for 
freedom from want, my mind turned back 
to the hundreds of thousands of women 
and men who desired to work to free 
themselves from want during that period 
of time extending from the Ist day of 
January 1937, to the 10th day of June of 
that same year, and who were by force 
driven from their jobs, kept from their 
jobs, because the President failed to pro- 
tect them when they sought to exercise 
their constitutional right to work. 

THE PRESIDENT ASKS FOR FREEDOM FROM FEAR 
BUT TRIES TO FRIGHTEN US 

When he spoke of freedom from fear,” 
I remembered that by club and stone, 
knife and gun, many a man and not a 
few women, through fear, had been 
driven and kept from their jobs. When 
he spoke of “freedom from want,” I had 
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in mind his earlier statement that there 
must in this land of ours be an “equality 
of opportunity” and at the same time 
knew, as he knew, as he knows today, 
that there are here in Washington and 
throughout this land of ours many, many 
men who are in want because political 
supporters of the President deny them 
the opportunity to work. 

EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY DENIED AMERICANS 

While the words “the equality of op- 
portunity” were in his mouth, he knew 
as he knows now that an equality of 
opportunity to work was here in Wash- 
ington and throughout the land denied 
hundreds of American citizens because 
he, the President of the United States, 
had been and was failing to perform his 
constitutional duty to protect our citizens, 
that he was permitting political organ- 
izations which supported him during the 
campaign to deprive American citizens 
of the opportunity to work, that he was 
permitting those organizations to collect 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
“permits to work.” 

AMERICA FIRST 

Mrs. Roosevelt does not realize that 
many of us are Americans first, British- 
Americans, hyphenated Americans sec- 
ond. It just does not enter her mind 
that we love our country more than we 
love any other Nation. Her mind is not 
open to the thought that many of us 
have not yet conceded that only a Roose- 
velt can safely guide our destinies. Per- 
haps without realizing it she has reached 
that state of mind where she considers 
herself on the throne of an empire or at 
the side of a dictator. 

It is a sad, sad commentary on think- 
ing in high places that members of the 
Roosevelt family are so self-centered that 
because we do not after being shown the 
high places of the world, after his prom- 
ise to give us dominion over the whole 
world, “fall down and worship,” they fail 
to understand our refusal to do so. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has evidently reached 
that state of mind typical of dictators and 
tyrants; who can see no other views but 
their own. It is one characteristic of the 
New Deal thinking and of the New Deal 
statements during the past 8 years. All 
who have ventured to question the Presi- 
dent’s judgment or his policy have been 
classified as lacking in kindness, in char- 
ity, in humanity, in patriotism. He and 
his, and those who surround him assume 
the typical egotistical, intolerant attitude 
of the absolute ruler. 


THE PRESIDENT’S THREAT 


The President expressed his thought in 
his address when he said: 

The best way of dealing with the few slack- 
ers or trouble makers in our midst is, first, to 
shame them by patriotic example, and, if 


that fails, to use the sovereignty of govern- 
ment to save government. 


Throughout his administration, the 
President has been using the latter meth- 
od against all those businessmen and in- 
dustrialists without whose wholehearted 
cooperation he cannot now save the Na- 
tion from the danger into which he has 
plunged it. For several years he has used 
the sovereignty of Government, exerted 
through the Labor Board to force indus- 
try to yield to the demands of the C. I. O. 
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and its allied Communists. The same 
governmental agency was used to keep 
American workingmen from their jobs; 
to force them into the C. I. O. His threat 
to use the sovereignty of Government is 
but the threat of a Hitler, of a Mussolini, 
a Stalin, to silence all opposition, all 
criticism. 

He has come to believe, and the First 
Lady of the land, publicly at least, ap- 
parently agrees with him that he and he 
alone is competent and patriotic, and has 
the welfare of the Nation at heart. 

He has consistently arrayed class 
against class; preached envy and jeal- 
ousy; the doctrine of hatred and fear and 
his egotism is only equalled by his ignor- 
ance when he assumed that patriotic 
Americans, who for many years have 
done their own work, earned their own 
living, will tamely submit. He will learn 
eventually that his effort to make this 
country subservient to Great Britain will 
be no more successful than that of George 
III. 

Had Mrs. Roosevelt been an accurate 
observer she would have noticed yesterday 
that not only Republicans but Democrats 
sat silent during the greater part of the 
President's address. 


A WAR SPEECH, NO CAUSE FOR APPLAUSE 


A defiance, a castigation of other na- 
tions, of the heads of other nations, a 
challenge to come on and fight, a declara- 
tion that we are to join, even if it be but 
in the second line of battle, the supply 
line, in a war, world-wide, certainly is not 
the occasion for wild applause. It is 
time for sane, for sober, for unemotional 
thinking. 

Some of us not only see the boys march- 
ing off to war, we not only hear the beat- 
ing of the drum, the blare of the bugle; 
we not only see the waving of the flag 
as the boys come marching down the 
street, but we see in the future some of 
those same young men returning from 
the war broken in health, mangled, and 
disfigured. We see on many a hill, an 
unmarked grave. We see many a home 
shattered, sorrowing and broken-hearted 
parents, wives, and orphans. We see the 
hospitals filled with those who have paid 
the price, whose lives have been destroyed. 

No, Mrs. Roosevelt, we see no occasion 
for wild cheering, for tumultuous ap- 
plause for a speech, for a policy which 
would drag us down into the hell of war. 
Had Mrs. Roosevelt looked carefully she 
would have noted that the applause, 
when it came, was led by Reverend Phil- 
lips and by a few Members of the House 
who are ardent New Dealers, and who 
usually applaud vociferously on the slight- 
est pretext, anything that reflects on the 
German people or Hitler. 

Referring to this lack of applause, Mrs, 
Roosevelt wrote: 

This is to me shocking and terrifying. 
There was running through my mind as I 
watched them, in what would have been an 
act of childish spite if it had not been such a 
serious moment in history, the lines of a song 
which was popular when I was young, “I don’t 
want to play in your yard. I don't love you 
any more.“ 


Let us carry her illustration just a 
little farther, “I don’t want to play in 
your yard.” Well, who does want to play 
in the President’s yard, as he has now 
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established it? Some time ago he said 
that our frontier was on the Rhine, and 
when taxed with that statement, denied 
it. Then he moved our frontier, enlarged 
our yard, to include Spain and Greece 
and apparently all of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. The “democracy” of “red” Rus- 
Sia, of course, has been part of our yard 
since early in the Roosevelt reign. 


ONE OF HIS PLAYMATES 


Now, he blandly announces that our 
yard is everywhere in the world—that it 
embraces the entire universe; and as one 
of the Republicans said after listening to 
the President’s speech, “the President has 
now taken in the whole world—has left 
only heaven and hell,” and one of his 
playmates is Joe Stalin. 

Who wants to play in the President’s 
yard when he is setting the stage for a 
pitched battle in that yard? Who wants 
to play in his yard when he is giving 
away all our playthings, that is, our 
munitions of war, including our ships and 
our bombers, our fighting aircraft, which, 
if one-tenth of what he says is true, we 
may so urgently need for the preservation 
of our own national life. 

Who wants to play in his yard when he 
has invited into it not only Stalin, and 
“red” Russia, but the warring nations of 
Europe, and we know that soon his yard 
will be the playground of warring nations 
of Europe? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Since the incident 
to which the gentleman refers occurred, 
I have talked with a great many Mem- 
bers of Congress to determine their reac- 
tion. It seems to me, summing it all up, 
that the reason a majority of the Re- 
publicans did not applaud the Presi- 
dent’s speech, and likewise a goodly num- 
ber of Democrats, is that Members of 
Congress are taking this situation much 
more seriously than the President him- 
self is. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No question about 
it. It was a serious occasion; one that 
did not call for applause. 

Mrs. Roosevelt can lightly talk about 
“playing” in somebody’s yard, but to me 
the President was making a provocative 
speech, one that invited war, which 
would be followed by suffering and death 
for many of our people, and strange in- 
deed must be the mental process that 
ean find reason for applause in such a 
prospect. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
should like to quote what President Wil- 
son said when he returned to the White 
House after delivering his war speech at 
the time of the World War. He said to 
his secretary, Joseph Tumulty: 

How strange that they should have ap- 
plauded my message today. It was a message 
of death to young men. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I want to go on 
with the First Lady’s statement about 
playing in his yard. 


THE PRESIDENT'S PLAYTHINGS 


His “playthings” are cannon, bombs, 
tanks, bombers, warships, instruments 
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of death and destruction, and, necessary 
as they may be in a war-torn world, in- 
stead of keeping them in our yard for 
our protection, he is sending them across 
the seas and soon will be expecting us, 
if we would “play” with them, to follow 
with our Navy and our Army. 

His “play yard” is a battlefield, where 
men’s bodies are torn and shattered by 
the playthings; a burial ground not only 
for human beings, but it may be, if 
fought at the wrong time and place, the 
burial ground of democracy and civiliza- 
tion. “Play” in that sort of a spot if we 
must, but we enter it with sorrow and 
with prayer, with grim determination, 
but many of us never with wild applause. 
If we enter, we will go in with the spirit 
of a crusader, never with the joyous ac- 
claim of an ambitious war-crazed leader. 


“I DON'T LOVE YOU ANY MORE” 


Of the attitude of the Republicans, 
says the First Lady, “I don’t love you any 
more.” Twenty-two million and more of 
us never did love him. Why now should 
we love him, when we see him getting 
ready to violate another of his cam- 
paign promises—that he would keep us 
out of war; that he would not send an 
army to Europe? Is there any reason 
why we should love him any more when 
many of us believe that he is more Brit- 
ish than he is American; that he has 
at heart more the interests of the British 
Empire than he has the welfare of these 
United States; that he is willing to gam- 
ble with the fortunes and the lives of 
millions of young Americans; yes, with 
the very future of the Nation itself? 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


You will recall that near the last of his 
message the President said: 


The basic things expected by our people of 
their political and economic systems are sim- 
ple. They are equality of opportunity for 
youth and for others. 


An American citizen, a resident of 
Washington, wrote this letter received by 
me this morning: 

I am an American citizen, white, 39 years 
of age, married, full support of seven children. 
I have tried to get on a national-defense job. 
Even though I am willing to pay into some 
union I have been unsuccessful. I have 23 
years’ experience as plumber and steam fitter 
and conducted a shop in the District of Co- 
Tumbia since 1926. 

Although a man with my experience cannot 
get on, men with little or no experience are 
being hired. The other day while waiting for 
the foreman I watched five men in a ditch 
from 11 a. m. to 3 p. m., and in that time one 
man carried two buckets of mud, one man 
carried two buckets of tar, one man packed 
two joints, one man put the runner on two 
joints, and the fifth man kept a lookout for 
the boss. Those two joints cost someone 
from $59 to $60. 

After waiting from 11 a. m. to 3 p. m. to see 
the foreman, and while talking to him, some 
man came up with a young boy about 18 years 
of age and the foreman told me that he 
would have to put him on as the man with 
him, a plumbing official of some kind, was 
the boy’s uncle, and that he would have to 
put him on, and for me to come back about 
next Monday and he would see what he could 
do. Now, this has happened to me at Camp 
Meade and Fort Belvoir, and if this is equal- 
ity of opportunity— 

Let me repeat that— 

And if this is equality of opportunity— 
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which the President, by the way, said we 
must guarantee to all the world 

I am sure missing the opportunity. 

If you happen to know of some project 
where a man who is willing to give a day’s 
work for his hire, I would be thankful for 
the opportunity. 


Can any reasonable man, whether a 
member of this body or not, applaud the 
President’s statement that we are going 
to bring equality of opportunity to all the 
world, when we know that at the time he 
uttered those words, he knew as has been 
pointed out, that equality of opportunity 
was being denied to citizens here in 
Washington and in places on defense 
projects all over this country of ours? 

Can you applaud a man who makes a 
statement about what he wants to do in 
India and in Russia and in some other 
country across the sea, when we know he 
is denying that equality of opportunity to 
our own citizens right here? 

Let him first give American citizens 
that which he wants to give to citizens of 
Russia and of India—freedom from want 
in India. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. PATRICK. You are not giving 
equality of opportunity. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You never have any- 
thing constructive to offer. You still 
think you are “barking” at some carnival, 

Mr. PATRICK. Les; I know my place, 
you see. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then why do not 
you sit down? [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED of New York. Last night at 
8:30 a fine, clean-cut young man from 
my district, 23 years old, came to the 
hotel. He was stranded. He had man- 
aged to raise enough to pay his way into 
the union, $50, and he came down and 
received 4 days’ employment at this fort 
out here in Virginia. He is a trained car- 
penter. He is left here stranded after 
paying the $50. He wants to help na- 
tional defense and he also wants to earn 
his right to a bed to sleep in and his bread 
and butter. I just bring that to your 
attention and there are literally thou- 
sands of such cases. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have dozens, yes, 
several hundreds of such letters in my 
files now, and until the President shows 
some indication of making his acts match 
his words and his promises there is no 
reason why any citizen should grow en- 
thusiastic over his words. 

Mr. PATRICK. I want to make a con- 
structive remark, if the gentleman from 
Michigan will yield—very constructive— 
exceedingly constructive. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May I have order, 
Mr. Speaker? This gentleman from 
Birmingham has not the floor. 

Mr. PATRICK. I believe the gen- 
tleman from Michigan unconsciously 
yielded. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan has the floor. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr.GIFFORD. The gentleman knows 
that I have also spread upon the RECORD 
some such letters, and I wonder how he 
feels since in this House only perhaps 
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two other Members, let alone any of 
those in executive authority in this Gov- 
ernment watching this racketeering of 
the unions, preventing a man getting 
work on defense projects without paying 
a high price to join, and none in author- 
ity do anything aboutit. Has there been 
anyone to join the gentleman even here? 
Are we all cowards? I ask the gentle- 
man how he feels there standing alone? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I feel very grateful 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GIFFORD]. I know that this un- 
American and unpatriotic procedure has 
deeply grieved him and that were it in 
his power the situation would be quickly 
and effectively remedied. 

I have faith enough in our people; in 
their sense of fair play to believe that 
some day, to our people, equality of op- 
portunity will be given. 


WILL THE PRESIDENT KEEP HIS PROMISE? 


Prior to election the President prom- 
ised that, by all that was great and good, 
he would not lead us into war; that he 
would not send an army to Europe; and, 
though many of us did not believe him, 
that is no excuse for a violation of that 
promise. As we see him day by day add- 
ing provocation to provocation until any 
self-respecting nation must take some 
offensive action against us, our failure to 
applaud his utterances, his policy, and his 
methods, instead of shocking and terrify- 
ing any true American, should bring hope 
that Congress at least will remember that 
America comes first and that American 
interests should guide our every action. 


FOOLISH NOTIONS IN HIGH PLACES 


No doubt the First Lady was disap- 
pointed. She and the President have 
entertained so many royalists from 
abroad that apparently they have come 
to believe that from all America should 
come unquestioning adulation. From 
this close association the Roosevelts ap- 
parently have in some way gotten the 
idea that they are entitled to receive 
homage and applause as our King and 
Queen. Perhaps the First Lady made her 
statement in pique over her disappoint- 
ment when her guests in the House Gal- 
lery, Crown Princess Martha and Crown 
Prince Olaf of Norway, did not see each 
and every one hail the President as a 
dictator or perhaps as a king. 

If the President’s message and the at- 
titude of the House did no more than to 
bring home to her the realization that 
this is still a government where the peo- 
ple, through their representatives, have 
some part in it, the day will be well spent. 


REPUBLICANS ATTENTIVE AND RESPECTFUL 


Republicans sat or stood in respectful 
silence while the President delivered his 
message. The President would deny the 
opposition the right to criticize his words 
or actions; the First Lady goes one step 
farther—she not only would deny us the 
right to criticize but she would compel 
us to bend the knee, to bow the head, 
and, in addition, to applaud our own ser- 
vility. Perhaps The Roosevelt, or some 
Roosevelt, will some day be King or 
Queen, will some day rule this land as 
dictator, but not yet, though he has gone 
far on that road since first inaugurated 
as President. 
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As he boasted in his first administra- 
tion, some of our people might meet their 
match; in his second he expressed the 
hope that they would meet their master; 
perhaps in the third his wish will be ful- 
filled, but some of us at least will fight 
until the bitter end, not against the man, 
not against the personality, but against 
the system of government which he advo- 
cates, against the betrayal of America to 
a foreign power. 

Many of us can see no reason for wild 
applause of a policy which would lead us 
to national suicide, which would use us 
as pawns in the game played by the 
money changers and the war lords of 
Europe. 


WE ARE AMERICANS FIRST, LAST, AND ALWAYS 


Some of us, at least, will not subscribe 
to his doctrine that America is so help- 
less; our country so poor in resources; 
our people so lacking in spirit that we 
cannot adequately prepare to defend 
ourselves here in America, but must hide 
behind the British Fleet for protection 
against an enemy 3,000 miles away. 
There are those among us who believe in 
America; who believe in our form of gov- 
ernment; who believe in the courage, and 
the patriotism, and the loyalty of our 
people and who are willing to sacrifice, 
not a part, but everything we have, not 
in behalf of those nations of the Old 
World whose principal business is war- 
fare, but to maintain here in America 
our government for America. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. RICH rose. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under special order 
heretofore made, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, after the 
other special orders for today I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri for 10 
minutes, 


CONDUCT OF OFFICIALS OF HOME OWNERS’ 
LOAN CORPORATION 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no desire to talk, but I feel that I owe 
the House an explanation. I have never 
made a promise to the House that I have 
not kept. Many months ago the gentle- 
man from Illinois, Mr. Church, secured 
some information in some way relative 
to an investigation that was being made 
by the General Accounting Office con- 
cerning Officials of the Home Owner’ 
Loan Corporation or the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board—I do not recall the 
official names—of charges that they had 
abused the travel privilege. He made 
specific charges. I was in the Chamber 
at the time, and ‘although I have not 
looked up the record, as I recall it, he 
referred to me because at that time I 
was the chairman of the Committee on 
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Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and he asked me to make an in- 
vestigation. As I recall it, I promised 
him that I would immediately call for a 
report, and that when that report was 
received I would bring it before the House. 
I rise to keep that promise. 

Much of the criticism centers around 
alleged week-end travel, most of it sev- 
eral years ago, by members of the Bank 
Board and high officials of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation and the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration, agencies of the Board. Anyone 
who understands the emergency nature 
of the operations of these agencies, par- 
ticularly in those early years, would 
hardly question the necessity for week- 
end work and travel. 

These officials, with their heavy obli- 
gations and long hours of overtime, have 
been commended time and again on this 
floor for their tireless efforts in behalf 
of distressed home owners. 

A disgruntled employee of the organi- 
zation presented certain accusations to 
the Attorney General, who, in turn, re- 
ferred them to the General Accounting 
Office for investigation. Employees of 
the General Accounting Office visited the 
offices of the Corporation and were given 
access to all of the records. They then 
prepared their report. I had taken the 
matter up with Mr. Fahey, the head of 
the Corporation, and he promised me 
that an investigation would be made, and 
a complete report submitted and that I 
would receive a copy of it. The present 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Jesse Jones, 
is now also the head of these agencies 
that are involved, and Mr, Jones sent me 
a copy of that report several weeks ago. 
That report was delivered to my old office, 
an office that I had vacated, and I did not 
even know that the report was there 
until a few days ago. It consisted of a 
copy of a letter of some 21 pages that 
had been written by. Mr. Fahey in re- 
sponse to the request of Mr. Jones for 
a complete report on the charges made 
by Mr. Church. As I said, that report 
came into my possession just a few days 
ago. 

Yesterday the press carried a story that 
our former distinguished colleague, Hon. 
Lindsay Warren, who is now Comptroller 
General, had in his annual report re- 
ferred to this matter in very critical 
terms. As you all know, Mr. Warren 
never left this body until November 1. 
At that time he assumed the duties of 
Comptroller General. One of the first 
things he did when he took office was 
to ask about the annual report of the 
Comptroller General. He was informed 
that it had been prepared. He there- 
fore wrote a brief foreword, which you 
will find in the report, saying that the 
activities of the office during the fiscal 
year covered had been under the control 
of the former Comptroller General, Mr. 
Brown, and the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral, Mr. Elliott, who had served during 
the period that Mr. Brown was ill. In 
other words Mr. Warren had nothing to 
do with the preparation of the report. 

The report sent to me by Mr. Jones not 
only contains the letter written by Mr. 
Fahey, but also 15 exhibits in all, one by 
each of the officials who were accused by 
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Mr. Church and the General Accounting 
Office of abusing the travel privilege. 
Anyone can read the letter, but unless 
they refer to the exhibits they will not 
get the reply of the public officials criti- 
cised. They responded without exception 
to each charge. In the exhibits will be 
found letters and telegrams that were 
sent prior to the time the officials made 
the visits, which show conclusively that 
only official business was to be trans- 
acted on the trips that they are accused 
of having made for pleasure purposes, or 
for visiting their families, and so forth. 
I believe in all fairness to public officials 
that they should not be accused of an 
illegal act until they have had their side 
of the story stated. A copy of the letter 
written by Mr. Fahey to Mr. Jones, to- 
gether with a copy of each of the ex- 
hibits was sent to the General Account- 
ing Office before Mr. Warren assumed 
office. The chief investigator and the 
investigator who looked into the charges 
admitted that while they read the letter 
written by Mr. Fahey, they had not 
opened one of the exhibits up to yes- 
terday. 

It really appears to me my newspaper 
friends took advantage of the fact that 
Mr. Warren is now Comptroller General 
and thus attributed to Mr. Warren a 
criticism of a Government agency. Of 
course any time Mr. Warren assails Gov- 
ernment officials it will be a real news 
item but in this instance Mr. Warren 
had absolutely nothing to do with the 
report as his foreword explains. As I 
said the report was prepared during the 
period Mr. Elliott, Assistant Comptroller 
General, was in charge of the office. Mr, 
Elliott, as the older members know, served 
in this House for a number of years and 
was chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds when the Re- 
publican Party was in control In all 
fairness I think the investigators of the 
General Accounting Office should have 
read the report of each official accused 
as well as the letter written by Mr. Fahey 
to Mr, Jones. 

I think the Members of this House 
know me well encugh to believe me when 
I say I would not condone any fraud 
against the Government, no matter who 
was connected with it. I believe in pun- 
ishing those whe violate a public trust. 
As far as I am concerned, I will always 
have that opinion. I am not here to con- 
done any offense whatsoever, if there is 
any fraud involved; but I insist that the 
investigators who made the investigation 
of the accounts of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation and the affiliated cor- 
porations should have taken the time to 
look over those exhibits and changed 
their reports, or at least mentioned that 
each and every official had filed an an- 
swer in detail. 

For instance, I only mention one case. 
There is an official whose home is in 
Seattle, Wash. There was some corre- 
spondence with him with reference to 
whether or not he would accept a posi- 
tion with one of the corporations. The 
record shows that he flew here at his 
own expense for a conference and then 
paid his way back to Seattle. Later on 
he received an appointment. There were 
a number of matters on the Pacific coast, 
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including some in Seattle, that required 
investigation. He was requested by Mr. 
Fahey to remain and look into them be- 
fore he came to Washington. He took 
his oath of office in the State of Wash- 
ington—not the city of Washington. He 
entered upon duty there. The telegrams 
and letters exchanged with Mr. Fahey, 
and showing his activities in detail, are 
all set forth in the exhibits attached to 
Mr. Fahey’s letter. After he had com- 
pleted that task, he came to Washington 
and presented his report. He felt and 
I feel, as his explanation shows, that he 
was entitled to travel allowance from 
Seattle, Wash., to the city of Washington 
after he had been placed upon the pay 
roll and had performed official business 
for the Corporation. Had he been re- 
quired to travel to Washington before 
taking the oath and entering on duty and 
had then returned to Seattle to perform 
the assigned tasks, it would have cost 
the Government the additional fare 
across the continent and several days’ 
additional time and per diem. 

I think if anyone will go over the re- 
ports which I have in my office, he or she 
will have a different view of this situa- 
tion. It is true that some of the men 
were assigned to duty in the locality of 
their homes. The explanation by Mr. 
Fahey is that they were better informed 
with reference to the conditions in that 
locality than men who might have lived 
in other parts of the country. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN Is it not a fact that 
most of the mutual savings banks are 
up in that section of the country? In 
fact, practically all of them are in New 
England and New York. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will be frank with 
the gentleman and say I do not know 
where they are. I suppose they are all 
around the country. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. As a member of that 
committee, I recall the matter very well. 
Does not the gentleman think that Mr. 
Jones, who now has authority, will attend 
to this matter? Can we not depend upon 
Jesse Jones, who is now Administrator, 
to look into this and to take care of the 
matter? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that I enter- 
tain the same opinion of Jesse Jones that 
his former colleague, Mr. Luce, expressed 
upon this floor. In the 15 years I have 
been a Member of Congress I never heard 
a Democrat or a Republican taJk about 
a Democrat or a Republican in such high 
terms as Mr. Luce spoke of Mr. Jones, 
although they are of opposite political 
faiths. 

Mr. GIFFORD. And I also. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I feel if there is any 
individual who has abused the travel 
allowance, who has committed fraud, 
Jesse Jones will not only make him pay 
that money to the Government. but, fur- 
thermore, he will not be with the Corpo- 
ration any longer. {Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell. J 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

Mr. PATMAN. Reserving the right to 
object, I think the gentleman should put 
in those affidavits and statements and 
information, in view of the fact that the 
charges were made and printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I will not put them in the 
Record because they would take up from 
150 to 500 pages of the Recorp. They 
are so complete. There are 15 volumes. 
I would not be guilty of putting such a 
tremendous amount of matter in the 
Record. But if the gentleman and the 
House wants me to do so I will put in the 
letter 

Mr. PATMAN. I think the gentleman 
should insert a summary at least. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will put in the letter 
of Mr. Fahey to Mr. Jones, if the House 
so desires, but, as I said, one must read 
the reports before they can get the real 
picture. 

Mr, PATMAN. Yes. We ought to at 
least have that. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
and to include that letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the let- 
ter written by Mr. Fahey to Secretary 
Jones follows: 

FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD, 
Washington, September 16, 1940. 
Hon. Jesse H. Jones, 
Administrator Federal Loan Agency, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Mr. Jones: Under date of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1940, the General Accounting Office 
wrote you with regard to certain travel of 
members of our Board and executives of the 
Board, the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
and the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. Your letter of February 27, 1940, 
enclosed a copy of this letter from the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and requested that we 
report to you on the matters therein con- 
tained. We do so herewith. 

This letter of the General Accounting Office 
included, first, quotations from a letter which 
had been received from the Department of 
Justice containing extracts from a communi- 
cation which the Attorney General had re- 
ceived from one of our former employees al- 
leging improper travel by 5 named executives 
of the Board and its agencies; and, second, 
criticisms of certain travel of our 5 Board 
members and of 10 officials and employees of 
the Board and its agencies, including the 5 
executives first mentioned above. 

The criticisms are accompanied by 15 
schedules lettered A to O. Each schedule re- 
lates to one of the Board members or em- 
ployees and contains lists of travel vouchers 
with comments by the examiner who was 
sent over by the General Accounting Office 
to examine these vouchers after receipt by 
that office of the letter of the Department of 
Justice, r 

Our answers to the criticisms are contained 
in exhibits A to O, transmitted herewith. In 
these exhibits, which correspond to the sched- 
ules attached to the letter of the General 
Accounting Office, the comments of the exam- 
iner are reviewed, and full explanation is 
given as to the necessity for the trips re- 
ferred to. These statements show that there 
is no foundation for a belief that any of these 
persons made trips at public expense for per- 
sonal convenience or pleasure or for any pur- 
pose except necessary official business. 
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In so showing, these statements reveal 
clearly that the accusations made in the com- 
munication to the Attorney General by our 
former employee, whose resignation we were 
obliged to demand, were utterly without 
foundation, and that he must have known 
this when he wrote the communication. 

The fictitious character of these allegations 
and the animus behind them, as well as 
their lack of validity, cannot be understood 
fully, however, without an explanation of their 
background and the irresponsibility of their 
source, 

The individual who wrote the letter to the 

Attorney General was first employed in the 
legal department of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation and later per- 
formed legal services for both the Insurance 
Corporation and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. For some time, because of his lack of 
self-control, he was the subject of persistent 
complaints concerning his relations with 
those with whom he worked. He exhibited 
traits of personality in the form of arrogance, 
petulance, and a disposition to assume un- 
warranted authority and deal harshly and ar- 
bitrarily with others, all of which caused an 
unduly high turn-over among his subordi- 
nates and made it difficult for others to work 
with him. Criticisms of his attitude by per- 
sons in the field with whonr he worked even 
reached the point of requests that he be 
separated. 
In May 1938 the position of general counsel 
became vacant, but a new general counsel 
was not immediately appointed. In this sit- 
uation the attorney in question conceived the 
idea, and so stated on occasion, that he would 
be appointed general counsel for the Board 
and the Insurance Corporation, although the 
fact was that because of his lack of self- 
control and stability he was not even con- 
sidered for the place. 

A general counsel was appointed in March 
1939. The attorney was not given the posi- 
tion for which he had hoped. When this 
occurred, he became imbued with the notion 
that his failure to receive the appointment 
was due to opposition on the part of the five 
executives whom he later named in his com- 
munication to the Attorney General, one of 
them being the general manager of the insur- 
ance corporation. 

Meanwhile, in 1938, the accounts of the 
treasurer of the insurance corporation had 
been audited by the General Accounting Of- 
fice at the treasurer’s own request. This 
employee had long harbored a grudge because 
he was not granted an unjustifiable increase 
in salary or given a more important position 
for which he was not qualified. He first 
sought to obtain his demands through out- 
side pressure. When this did not succeed, 
he developed a violent prejudice against his 
superior, the general manager of the insur- 
ance corporation, whom for some unknown 
reason he blamed for the failure of his plans, 
though the fact was that at one time the 
latter favored assigning him to more impor- 
tant work with increased compensation. 
‘Thereupon he persistently sought to discredit 
his superior, building up an elaborate file of 
criticisms. 

For these reasons we are now convinced 
that his motive in seeking this audit of his 
accounts, without consulting or even in- 
forming the Board, was to discredit his su- 
perior. In this connection, it is pertinent 
to note that all questions raised by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office as to the vouchers of 
the general manager as a result of this audit 
were investigated and found to be without 
merit, and we so informed the General Ac- 
counting Office in a letter dated December 14, 
1938. However, a Member of Congress was in 
some way informed as to the existence of 
this co mdence between our office and 
the General Accounting Office inserted copies 
of it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (see CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, June 19, 1939, pp. 10510- 
10516) and, by the simple process of terming 
our explanations “nonsense,” used the cor- 
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respondence as a springboard for an attack on 
the Board and its agencies. We may note 
here that the attack was fully answered by 
us in a report of July 20, 1939, to the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments (see CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD (Appendix), August 15, 1939, 
pp. 15872-15873). 

This attack was made on June 19, 1939. 
Four days later, on June 23, 1939, the attor- 
ney above referred to sent to the Department 
of Justice the communication accusing the 
five named executives of making trips for 
personal pleasure and other private purposes 
at public expense, 

Following this an examiner was sent over 
by the General Accounting Office, This ex- 
aminer was a former employee of ours, who, 
after seeking a promotion for which he was 
not fitted, and while we were contemplating 
his separation, presented his resignation. 
Although we were not informed as to the 
accusations which had been made by the 
attorney aforesaid, nor that the examiner's 
presence was due to these accusations, we 
placed every convenience and facility at his 
disposal and granted every request for infor- 
mation which he made. 

During his presence in our office the ex- 
aminer was in frequent contact with the 
treasurer of the insurance corporation. Part 
of the time he made use of space, and located 
his headquarters, in the office of that em- 
ployee. The extent to which the other em- 
ployee, the attorney, contributed to the criti- 
cisms is apparent from an examination of 
the schedules. 

Throughout this period the examiner’s 
conduct was far from being that of an un- 
biased and impartial investigator. On one 
occasion, when he made inquiry concerning 
a particular travel voucher, it was su 
to him by one of our auditors that further 
examination would show promptly that there 
was no basis for criticism, His response was 
that he was not interested in such matters 
and that the particular voucher submitted 
to him was of no value to him. Profane 
and insulting references by him to Board 
members and executives whom he had never 
met, and even to the President of the United 
States, were the occasion of frequent com- 
ment at the time by employees of the Board, 
These facts were reported to the General 
Accounting Office, but we have not thus far 
been informed as to any action taken by 
that Office. 

Shortly after the new general counsel was 
appointed there was a reorganization and 
reduction of force in the legal department, 
and it became clear that the services of the 
attorney in question could not profitably be 
retained in his existing position. However, 
despite the criticisms of an employee's work 
and his conduct in office it is the policy of 
the Board, whenever practicable, to give such 
employee an opportunity to make good else- 
where in our organization. In line with this 
policy this employee was not separated but 
was transferred to the legal staff of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation on July 28, 1939, 
in the hope that he might work out to better 
advantage in the new relationship. At the 
same time he was warned that conditions 
might necessitate his separation and that it 
might be well for him to seek another position 
outside our organization. 

As an example of his general emotional at- 
titude after this transfer it should be ex- 
plained that he indulged in cutbursts of 
temper, made most extravagant statements 
concerning his superiors, declined to follow 
the instructions of the general counsel or to 
accept any instructions except in writing, and 
gave notice that he had retained an outside 
attorney who would take legal action against 
the Board if he was separated. At this time 
his instability developed to the point where 
he suspected that a long list of officers and 
employees of the Board and its agencies were 
engaged in a conspiracy against him. 
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Later it became apparent that his services 
could no longer be advantageously utilized in 
any available position, and on October 16, 
1939, we approved his separation, to be effec- 
tive as of the end of his annual leave. Even 
then he did not tell us of his letter of June 
23 to the Attorney General, though at the 
time he orally made accusations of a most 
malicious nature, later proved to be ground- 
less, against one of our executives. 

A short time later separation of the treas- 
urer of the insurance corporation was under 
consideration. His services had not proved 
satisfactory, and he had been a constant 
source of irritation. When he was informed 
that his separation was imminent, he asserted 
to us that certain travel of the general man- 
ager of the insurance corporation was im- 
proper, and, when asked as to the source of 
his information, said that it was contained in 
a letter from the Department of Justice 
which, he stated, had been shown him in 
August by a representative of the General 
Accounting Office. This was the first inti- 
mation we had had as to the existence of 
that letter, or of the statements made by our 
attorney and quoted therein. 

It will be noted that each of these em- 
ployees, by the statements made by him 
against fellow employees, convicted himself 
of having knowingly concealed information 
which it was his duty to bring immediately 
to the Board’s attention in order that it 
might be thoroughly investigated and the 
accused employee promptly cleared if the 
accusations were found to be untrue, or 
appropriate action taken if they were found 
to be true. Each of them, by his own ac- 
count had culpably delayed revealing this 
information until he knew that his separa- 
tion was imminent. Little credence should 
be placed in accusations made by a person 
who has indulged in this type of conduct. 

An explanation of this background has been 
necessary in order that you may fully under- 
stand the motives and circumstances under 
which the present allegations arose. We 
come now to a discussion of the allegations 
themselves. 

As we have already stated, the criticisms 
which have been made are discussed fully in 
exhibits A to O attached hereto. These 
statements show conclusively that there is no 
basis for any belief that any of these trips 
were taken, or expense incurred, for private 
purposes or otherwise than solely for neces- 
sary official business. 

A number of the comments of the exam- 
iner, particularly with reference to the travel 
of the general manager of the insurance cor- 
poration and two other executives, are merely 
quotations from statements by the attorney 
above referred to, in some cases in the same 
words as quoted in the letter of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in other cases with additional 
embroidery by the attorney. Every one of 
the allegations of this attorney, both those 
quoted in the letter of the Department of 
Justice to the General Accounting Office and 
those quoted by the examiner, is squarely 
answered and shown to be false in the indi- 
vidual statements annexed hereto. His mo- 
tives and his malice have already been set 
forth. 

Let us now deal with the examiner's com- 
ments. In this letter, of course, it will be 
possible only to review the more frequently 
occurring criticisms. For more detailed an- 
swers to the criticisms, we refer you to the 
attached exhibits. 

The most frequent criticism is simply the 
words “week end.” If by this the examiner 
meant simply that the period of the trip in- 
cluded a Saturday or Sunday, or both, there 
would be no need for further answer. It is 
perfectly apparent to anyone that where busi- 
ness is transacted and completed on Satur- 
day at a place other than an employee's offi- 
cial headquarters, he must necessarily travel 
on Saturday or Sunday, or both, to be back 
at his official station Monday morning, and 
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that such travel is not properly subject to 
criticism, 

Also, it is clear that where he is to transact 
business on Monday morning at a place other 
than his official headquarters, he must neces- 
sarily travel on Saturday afternoon or Sun- 
day, or both, if he is to fill his appointment. 

Standing alone, therefore, the comment 
“week end” means nothing. However, it is 
clear, from the instances in which the com- 
ment “week end” is amplified by the ex- 
aminer, that the use of this term is meant 
to imply that Board members and employees 
made trips for personal convenience or pleas- 
ure and not on official business. 

Not only is this untrue, as the attached 
exhibits show, but the distorted publicity 
which has been given to these unwarranted 
and groundless statements has caused out- 
rageously unjust reflections on honest and 
honorable men, who have given their best, 
without reserve, to the public service. The 
fact is that our Board members, executives, 
and employees have had to give up innumera- 
ble nights, Sundays, and holidays to their 


work, at great inconvenience to themselves’ 


and neglect of their families. In frequent 
instances they have been able to make abso- 
lutely necessary field trips only when they 
could be spared from Washington at the end 
of a week or the first of a week. 

As illustrative of the pressure of work which 
has faced our organization, we point to the 
fact that the overtime in the several offices of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation worked 
by employees of the Corporation, not includ- 
ing the overtime of Board members, super- 
visors, and executives, represented nearly 
1,200,000 hours during the last 3 years, 
1937-39, alone. If total overtime had been 
paid for even at the rate of average salary 
cost, the expense would have been approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 for the 3-year period. 

Complete overtime figures for the years 
previous to 1937 are not available, but they 
may fairly be estimated at 2,500,000 hours, 
representing a value to the Corporation of 
over $2,000,000. Board members and execu- 
tives have, of course, performed far more 
overtime than the average employee. 

The Board takes no satisfaction in this 
overtime work. It has done everything possi- 
ble to prevent it, but unexpected conditions 
are constantly arising which make it neces- 
sary to enlist the cooperation of all classes of 
employees, which has been given in the freest 
spirit of service. The figures given are here 
presented simply as illustrating the great 
volume of work which has been performed 
and the devotion to duty which prevails 
throughout the Board and its agencies, from 
the Board members to the employees in the 
lowest salary ranges. 

This spirit is evidenced by the fact that our 
Board members and executives have not hesi- 
tated to make use of week ends for necessary 


official travel, where by so doing they have 


been able to reduce the time spent away from 
posts of duty in Washington. 

The Board members have from the first 
been obliged to devote a large part of their 
time to the meetings of the three Boards on 
which they serve, namely, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, the Board of Directors of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and the 
Board of Trustees of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. It should be 
remembered that the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board was not created until 1932, the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation until 1933, 
and the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation until 1924, In the early days, 
when the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
was setting up the organization through 
which it made loans of more than $3,000,- 
000,000 to more than a million home owners 
who were threatened with the loss of their 
homes through foreclosure, Board meetings 
were frequently necessary at night as well as 
during the day. As the work has developed 
over 7 years, meetings have usually had to be 
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held both forenoon and afternoon practically 
every day of the week with the exception of 
Saturdays, and it has not infrequently been 
necessary to hold meetings on Saturdays. 

Some realization of the problems which 
have confronted us may be afforded by a brief 
survey of some of the work which the Board 
has performed since its creation in 1932. 

As you know, the Board is the supervisory 
body of the Federal Home Loan Bank System, 
consisting of the 12 Federal home-loan banks 
and their approximately 3,900 member insti- 
tutions, with assets of nearly $5,000,000,000. 
The banks act as a credit-reserve system for 
their members, which are composed of build- 
ing and loan associations, savings and loan 
associations and similar institutions, savings 
banks, and insurance companies, engaged in 
long-term home financing. Also, the Board 
charters and regulates Federal savings and 
loan associations, which bear the same rela- 
tion to State-chartered savings and loan as- 
sociations and building and loan associations 
that national banks bear to State banks. 
There are now some 1,400 of these institu- 
tions, with total assets of approximately 
$1,700,000,000. 

Besides this, the members of the Board 
compose the board of trustees of the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, which insures, up to $5,000 for any one 
investor in any single institution, the safety 
of investments in the shares and accounts of 
Federal savings and loan associations, and of 
such State-chartered building and loan as- 
sociations, savings and loan associations, and 
similar institutions as apply and are found 
to be eligible. Insured institutions now 
number approximately 2,200 and have total 
assets of approximately $2,700,000,000. 

In these three capacities the Board from 
1932 down to December 31, 1939, passed upon 
4,755 applications for membership in the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System, 2,027 ap- 
plications for charters for Federal savings and 
loan associations, and 2,882 applications for 
insurance by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. In addition, the 
Board was vested with the function of 
ing on all applications by institutions de- 
siring to have investments made in them 
under the program for rehabilitation of the 
home-mortgage structure by which $50,000,- 
000 was appropriated in 1933 for investment 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in Federal 
savings and loan associations and by which 
$300,000,000 was later authorized for invest- 
ment by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
in Federal savings and loan associations, 
other Federal home-loan bank members, and 
institutions insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. The Board 
has examined in detail more than 17,400 of 
these applications, of which it has granted 
more than 6,700, in the amount of approxi- 
mately 6270, 000, 000. 

In addition to handling these 17,000 ap- 
plications of various types, the Board has 
been obliged to pass upon innumerable prob- 
lems of regulation and supervision and vast 
numbers of policy matters. 

As graphically as these figures indicate the 
pressure which has forced long daily Board 
meetings and frequent night, Sunday, and 
holiday work on the part of Board members, 
executives, and others, the circumstances 
which made this work necessary cannot fully 
be understood without a reference to the 
operations of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, 

In coping with the unprecedented home- 
mortgage crisis which the country faced in 
1933, 1,886,491 applications for mortgage re- 
lief, amounting to $6,173,355,652, were dealt 
with by the Corporation under the super- 
vision of the Board and through the various 
offices, Loans totaling 1,026,411 and amount- 
ing to $3,093,451,321 were made under the 
management of the Borrd and in accordance 
with procedures developed by it. To carry 
on this task the Board was called upon to 
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supervise and direct the efforts of as high as 
20,000 employees in as many as 458 offices and 
in the field. As the burden of applications 
grew, it became necessary to organize 11 
regional offices, each supervising the work of 
a group of States, and procedures for efficient 
operation in these offices had to be devel- 
oped and revised from time to time as con- 
ditions changed. - 

There were no existing facilities in 1933 
for the administration of the program. Re- 
lief had to be given without delay if the 
flood of home-mortgage foreclosures sweep- 
ing over the country was to be stemmed. 
A stupendous organization had to be built 
up almost overnight, and adjustments and 
rearrangements were constantly necessary to 
deal with the steadily increasing work load. 
Office quarters had to be obtained, personnel 
had to be selected in the State and district 
offices, and organizations and procedures had 
to be inaugurated and perfected in every 
State and district. Later, in 1934, the re- 
gional offices had to be set up, and in 1936, 
with the expiration of the Corporation's 
lending authority, the whole set-up had to 
be changed from that of a lending agency 
to that of a collection and liquidating agency, 
with the perfecting of the Corporation's loan- 
servicing machinery and the expansion and 
development of its property sales and man- 
agement organization, 

During all this time Board members and 
executives were obliged to be in Washington 
as much as they could during the week to 
give personal attention to major problems of 
policy and procedure. Down to the end of 
1939 the Board, in its three capacities, had 
held upward of 4,000 meetings, it being often 
necessary to hold three meetings, one in each 
capacity, on the same day. The time spent 
in actual attendance at these meetings tells 
but a part of the story, as extensive prepara- 
tion and preliminary study has been required 
for an informed consideration of the multi- 
tude of matters dealt with. 

These are the reasons why in many cases 
our Board members and executives could 
make absolutely necessary field trips only 
when they could be spared from pressing 
duties in Washington and largely at the end 
of a week or the first of a week. Throughout 
this entire period these men have given freely 
of their time without complaint, not only 
on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, when 
their time should have been their own, but 
month after month far into the night on 
countless occasions. 

Another criticism frequently made in the 
examiner’s comments is that travel has been 
made by certain of our Board members and 
officials into areas in which their homes or 
former homes have been located. Sometimes 
this comment stands alone; at other times 
it is coupled with the further comment that 
the travel was over the week end. 

With respect to this criticism, it is to be 
recalled that our Board members come from 
different sections of the country. It is plainly 
desirable that the major geographical areas 
be represented on a national board of this 
kind, which must deal with problems arising 
in every section of the country. Such a 
board should be composed of men who, in 
combination, can bring to their work a first- 
hand familiarity with each of the major areas 
in which operations are conducted. 

Necessarily, in order to obtain any practi- 
cal advantage from this familiarity with local 
conditions, each member must pay some par- 
ticular attention to problems arising in the 
area which he knows best. This was clearly 
recognized in the early days of the Board 
and its agencies. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation was 
organized by the Board on June 14, 1933. 
At this meeting, at which Mr. W. F. Steven- 
son, the then Chairman, presided, it was 
agreed that because of the extreme condi- 
tions of distress no effort should be spared 
to expedite the opening and organization of 
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Offices. It was decided informally that the 
individual members of the Board would as- 
sume the responsibility for supervising the 
development of organizations in those sec- 
tions of the country from which they came 
or with which they were most familiar. 

Under this arrangement Mr. Stevenson ac- 
cepted the task of personal supervision of a 
group of Southern States; Mr. T. D. Webb, 
vice chairman, another group of largely Cen- 
tral States; Mr. Walter H. Newton, a western 
and northwestern group; Mr. Russell Haw- 
kins, a group of Pacific coast and Western 
States; and the present Chairman, the North- 
eastern States. 

On September 26, 1988, as appears from the 
minutes of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board and of the board of directors of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the ar- 
rangement was perfected and extended to 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System. On 
that date the then Chairman, Mr. Stevenson, 
designated all Board members to act as a 
committee for attention to all matters re- 
lating to the functioning of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System and the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, respectively, and desig- 
nated the individual members to act as com- 
mitteemen for territories comprised by the 
different Federal home-loan bank districts, 
as follows: 

The present chairman (from Massachu- 

setts): Districts 1 and 2, roughly compris- 
ing New England (including, of course, Mas- 
sachusetts), New York, and New Jersey. In 
this territory State offices of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation were located in Bos- 
ton, New York City, and elsewhere, regional 
offices being later located in these two cities, 
and Federal Home Loan banks were located 
in Boston and in Newark, N. J. (later moved 
to New York City); 
The vice chairman (from Tennessee) : 
Districts 3, 5, and 6, comprising the dis- 
tricts in which were located the Federal 
home-loan banks of Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, and Indianapolis, as well as offices of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation in all 
these places, and in Columbus, Ohio; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Detroit, Mich.; Nashville, Tenn., 
and elsewhere, and in which regional offices 
were later located in Cincinnati, Detroit, and 
Memphis; 

Mr. Newton (from Minnesota): Districts 
7, 8, and 10, roughly comprising the West- 
ern and Northwestern States and that part 
of the Middle West which is west of the 
Tllinois-Indiana line; 

Mr. Hawkins (from Oregon): Districts 11 
and 12, roughly comprising the far West, in- 
cluding the Pacific coast, in which Federal 
Home Loan banks were located in Los 
Angeles (also a State office (later a division 
Office) of the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion), and Portland, Oreg. (also a State office 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation) and 
in which a district office (later a division 
office and a regional office) of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation was located in San 
Francisco, a State office in Seattle, and State 
or district offices at various other places; 

Mr. Stevenson, the then chairman (from 
South Carolina): Districts 4 and 9, com- 
prising roughly the Southeastern States and 
the Southern States as far west as Texas, to- 
gether with New Mexico. 

Mr. Hawkins, of Oregon, was succeeded by 
Mr. Catlett, of Washington, who thus became 
vested with the same functions for the far 
West and the Pacific coast. Mr. Stevenson, of 
South Carolina, was succeeded by Mr. Frank 
W. Hancock, Jr., of North Carolina. Mr. 
Newton, of Minnesota, was succeeded in turn 
by two appointees from Ohio, of which Dr. 
William H. Husband is the present incumbent. 

We do not mean to say that the Board 
members have confined their attentions ex- 
clusively to the particular areas above indi- 
cated. Each member of the Board is, of 
course, responsible for all its operations in 
every section, and each has been called upon 
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to familiarize himself with conditions in 
other areas and in the country as a whole, 
the territorial division above mentioned hav- 
ing been an assignment merely to special, 
and not to exclusive, attention to particular 
areas. Again, with the first appointment of 
an Ohio resident as successor to the Minne- 
sota member the Cincinnati area became a 
particular concern not only of the vice chair- 
man but also of the current Ohio incumbent. 
Special difficulties arising in certain areas, of 
which New Jersey is only one example, have 
also required attention by Board members 
outside the areas specially assigned to them. 
But to a considerable extent the original 
arrangement continues to be observed. 

It is clearly an advantage, other things 
being equal, that Board members and home 
office executives sent out to deal with field 
matters be persons who are fully informed 
as to conditions in the area in question, 
This is especially true when programs are 
first being organized and set in motion and 
while they are in the stage of rapid expan- 
sion and development. Many types of prob- 
lem cannot best be handled by executives 
viewing an area for the first time, but only 
by executives who can relate their observa- 
tions to the background of a long acquaint- 
ance with conditions in the area, Also, it is 
in the areas from which they come that their 
contacts have been established and they are 
in a position to draw on valuable and some- 
times indispensable outside assistance in ad- 
vancing the work to which they are assigned. 

From this brief statement, it will be appar- 
ent that what the examiner has done is to 
read a strained and erroneous interpretation 
into a situation which anyone at all familiar 
with the facts would have recognized as 
proper and logical. Our organization has nat- 
urally availed itself of the background that 
its Board members and officials possess as to 
the different sections of the country from 
which they come. Their travel into these 
areas is not, as the examiner implies, the re- 
sult of accommodation to their personal in- 
terests. On the contrary, to the extent that 
they have traveled into these areas more fre- 
quently than others, they have done this be- 
cause it was to the best interests of the 
organization that they should do so and be- 
cause it was in those areas that they were 
equipped to render more effective service. 

We pass over the instances in which the 
examiner has erroneously stated as the des- 
tination of a trip a place which was not 
visited at all; the instances in which a place 
merely passed through is listed as the desti- 
nation; the instances in which it is stated 
that a week end was passed in a given 
place, when the time at which the traveler 
was there included neither a Saturday nor a 
Sunday, or when the only time spent there 
on either of those days was during regular 
business hours on Saturday; the instances in 
which the destination is listed merely as a 
designated place when that place was only 
one of several or many points at which the 
traveler performed official business; the in- 
stances in which the destination is described 
as a designated place “and various places” 
when the designated place was only one of 
Several or many points at which the traveler 
performed official business; and the many 
other comments which are either erroneous 
or designedly or inadvertently misleading. 
These instances are pointed out in the at- 
tached exhibits; we mention them here only 
to guard against the drawing of any infer- 
ences from the listing of trips in the sched- 
ules or from the description of them in the 
examiner's comments, 

Also, we wish to point out that in many 
instances the examiner has listed only a part 
of the trips taken by the particular official 
named in the schedule, and that this in itself 
gives a distorted picture of the travel of the 
particular official during that period with ref- 
erence to the places covered, which would be 
corrected if the schedule named all trips 
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taken by him during that time. Again, 
therefore, we point out that a mere scanning 
of the schedules and comments may tend to 
give a totally erroneous impression which 
should be guarded against. 

The criticisms mentioned above, and all 
other criticisms made, are answered in the 
exhibits attached hereto. However, one par- 
ticularly revealing example of the many un- 
justified insinuations may be pointed out. 
With reference to travel of one of our execu- 
tives to New York City, the implication is 
made that his statement that except for the 
winter period of 1935-36 his Forest Hills 
house has been either closed or rented, and 
that he and his family have maintained per- 
manent residence in Washington, D. C., since 
1936, must be false, because, during that 
period, travel vouchers submitted by him 
showed that his automobile bears New York 
license No. F-2. The fact is that the auto- 
mobile, though registered in New York, was 
also registered in the District of Columbia, 
and the reason why the executive in question 
took steps to retain this particular New York 
number, though living in Washington, should 
be apparent to anyone. 

Since the letter of the General Accounting 
Office, in criticising the travel of this execu- 
tive to New York and Boston, quotes from a 
further attack (see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
August 2, 1939, pages 14987-14990 made on us 
by the Member of Congress above referred to, 
in which it was alleged that there had been 
mismanagement and unduly high losses in 
Massachusetts and the original New York 
region (New York, New Jersey, and Connecti- 
cut), we feel it would be desirable to point 
out some of the peculiar problems and diffi- 
culties which have existed in these two areas. 
Not only has there been need for closer over- 
sight of these areas, with greater necessity 
for attention from the Washington office, but 
the available comparisons show that while 
the losses. of the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration there have been higher than in other 
areas they have been so much lower, compar- 
atively, than those of private lending insti- 
tutions that the record is a cause for com- 
mendation rather than for criticism. 

It is well known that these sections felt 
the impact of the depression with greater 
force than other areas; that they have had to 
meet the greatest unemployment and relief 
problems in the country, and that they suf- 
fered the greatest mortgage collapse in world 
history. In Massachusetts the migration of 
the shoe and textile industries has played an 
important part in this development, and 
similar migration of other industries has 
taken place in New York. Special difficulties 
existed in New Jersey also, as is later pointed 
out. 

In both New York and Massachusetts the 
tax burden has been far out of line with that 
in the country asa whole. The records of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation show that in 
these two States the average requirements of 
our borrowers to meet their tax obligations 
are more than double the average for the 
country as a whole with these two States 
omitted. 

These factors, and others, produced in these 
areas the worst home-mortgage collapse in 
the country. Some intimation of the chaos 
which existed is afforded by the crash of the 
New York title and mortgage guaranty com- 
panies. Nearly all these companies, which 
held about $3,000,000,000 of mortgages, had 
to be taken over by the State of New York for 
liquidation or reorganization, 

The allegation made in the attack referred 
to is that the higher losses per property in 
these areas on properties acquired by the 
Corporation and resold is the result of faulty 
and excessive lending when the Corporation’s 
loans were granted. The records of the Cor- 
poration show that this is not true. Far from 
being more liberal, the Corporation’s lending 
in these two areas was less liberal than else- 
where. In the country as a whole some 54 
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percent of the loans applied for were granted. | Board members and executives, and execu- 


In New York and Massachusetts the corre- 
sponding percentages were 50 percent and 49 
percent, respectively. In the original New 
York region the figure was 48 percent. Na- 
tionally the Corporation granted loans on 9.5 
percent of the total number of owner-occu- 
pied nonfarm homes. In New York and 
Massachusetts, the two States to which the 
attack was most pointedly directed, the fig- 
ures were 7.9 percent and 5.9 percent, respec- 
tively. For the original New York region the 
percentage was 7.8 percent. 

The reasons for proportionately greater 
losses of the Corporation in Massachusetts 
and the original New York region than else- 
where must be found, therefore, in some 
other cause than excessive lending or other 
weaknesses of internal management. The 
true explanation lies in the unusual economic 
conditions which have prevailed in these two 
areas. 

At the same time the record of the Corpora- 
tion in disposing of its acquired properties is 
so much more favorable than that of private 
lending institutions as to be a cause for con- 
gratulation. 

A recent analysis of 321 properties of the 
Corporation sold in Brooklyn showed that the 
recovery averaged 70 percent of their assessed 
valuation. The corresponding ratio for 57 
comparable properties sold by private holders 
was only 51 percent, This survey was made 
and the data compiled by the Brooklyn Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

In the Borough of Manhattan the Real 
Estate Board of New York published an anal- 
ysis of the 1938 real-estate market which 
showed that of the 122 sales listed therein the 
selling prices averaged 52 percent of the as- 
sessed valuation. In 80 recent sales through- 
out the metropolitan area, the Corporation 
recovered an average of 79 percent of assessed 
valuation. 

Recently the Cooperative Central Bank of 
Massachusetts sold 120 properties in two com- 
munities in the central part of the State, with 
an aggregate recovery as against the costs at 
acquisition of 54 percent in 65 cases and but 
45 percent in the remaining 55 cases. The 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation in the resale 
of its Massachusetts properties has recaptured 
an average of some 64 percent of costs at ac- 
quisition, these costs, including delinquent 
interest, repairs and rehabilitation, and fore- 
closure costs. While the mortgages on the 
properties sold by the Central Bank originally 
represented not to exceed 6624 percent of the 
underlying property value, the loans of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation in Massa- 
chusetts, as in other States, represented loans 
up to 80 percent of appraised value. 

The facts stated refute the allegation that 
the losses sustained in the New York and Mas- 
sachusetts areas have been due to misman- 
agement. At the same time they show that 
there has been need for constant attention, 
with proportionately greater travel of Board 
members and executives into these areas. 

These conditions of home-mortgage col- 
lapse in these areas have not only affected 
the operations of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation but also those of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System and the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
For example, in New Jersey, which is in the 
original New York region of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation and is a part of the 
district served by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of New York, there were in 1932 1,553 
building and loan and savings and loan as- 
sociations with assets in excess of $1,146,- 
000,000, the highest total assets and the sec- 
ond highest number of associations in the 
country. Virtually all these institutions be- 
came tightly frozen in 1932 and 1933, and the 
working out of a plan for the rehabilitation 
of these institutions through reorganizations 
and mergers, with insurance by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, has 
required many contacts and conferences by 


tives of the Insurance Corporation, with offi- 
cials of the Federal Home Loan Bank of New 
York, and of the New Jersey Department of 
Banking and Insurance. 

Although the supervisory task of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board has been of 
unprecedented size in the field of mortgage 
finance, the travel expense of the Board has 
been surprisingly small. 

During the 614-year period ending Decem- 
ber 1939, the total travel expense incurred 
on Home Owners’ Loan Corporation matters 
by all five members was only $19,019. The 
annual average for all members was but 
$2,926, or less than $50 a month per mem- 
ber. The travel expense of Board members 
represented by one-one hundredth of 1 per- 
cent of the Corporation's total administrative 
expense over this period. 

It may be noted that the travel expendi- 
tures of the Board were heaviest in the years 
1936 and 1937, when a little more than half 
the total expense of $19,019 was incurred. 
During the first 6 months of 1936 the Corpo- 
ration was bringing its lending program to 
an end and exerting extra effort to dispose 
of all eligible applications before the June 
12 deadline established by the statute. More 
particularly, it was during these 2 years— 
1936 and 1937—that the Corporation was in 
the midst of changing itself from a lending 
to a collection and servicing agency and ex- 
panding and developing its property sales and 
management organization. Throughout this 
period, close supervision was necessary. 

In addition, offices were being reorganized 
and consolidated. From 1936 on, the organi- 
zation has undergone a drastic retrenchment 
both in expense and in personnel. In De- 
cember 1939 the persons employed by the 
Corporation numbered 10,386. This was less 
than half of the peak figure of 20,811. Ad- 
ministrative expenses during the fiscal year 
1939 amounted to $25,163,000, or $10,600,000 
less than during the fiscal year 1936. 

Not only have these curtailments necessi- 
tated careful administrative attention, but 
they have been realized much more quickly 
as a result of it. Since the fiscal year 1938, 
when its administrative expenses first became 
subject to the requirement of annual author- 
ization by Congress, the Corporation each 
year has spent materially less than the 
amount authorized by Congress. During the 
fiscal year 1938 its administrative expenses 
were $492,000 less than the amount author- 
ized; in 1939 they were $1,160,000 under the 
authorization. The saving for the fiscal year 
1940 is eStimated at $1,050,000. The total 
savings for all 3 years are some $2,703,000. 

It should be realized that during the period 
when a total travel expense of but $19,019 
was incurred by the members of the Board 
in carrying out these plans of organization 
and supervision, many of the 458 offices orig- 
inally set up had to be reorganized, and a 
considerable number moved, and that the 
total number had been consolidated into only 
ee by January 1, 1940, and 98 by July 1, 


With the completion of the major phases 
of the program, the total travel expenses of 
Board members on Corporation matters de- 
clined from $5,097 in the peak year, 1937, to 
$1,918 in 1938 and $906 in 1939. 

The travel of Board members in connection 
with the other activities under their direc- 
tion is even less than that incurred with re- 
spect to the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
Cumulatively, up through the close of the 
calendar year 1939, the total travel of our 
Board members for all these other activities 
together was but $9,792, an average of $1,506 
a year, or only $25 a month per member. 

Similar analyses would show likewise that 
there has been nothing excessive about the 
travel of our other executives. The condi- 
tions under which they have been required 
to exercise oversight and supervision of field 
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operations have been identical with those 
which faced the Board itself. 

From what has been said in this report we 
believe you will conclude that the travel 
which has been made the subject of criticism 
merely represents the natural, normal, and 
proper conduct of the operations which have 
been entrusted to our charge. As we have 
shown in the first part of this report, the 
present criticisms were initiated as a result of 
unjustified antagonisms, and not only was 
the examiner himself misled, but his own 
attitude was distinctly not that of an un- 
biased, objective investigator searching only 
for the facts. 

We regret that it has not been possible to 
furnish this report to you at an earlier date. 
You will appreciate that in most cases no 
day-to-day record was made as to each trip 
separate from the records arising out of the 
regular conduct of business. This being true, 
much material had to be secured from re- 
ports, office memoranda, and other sources 
going back over a period of nearly 7 years. 

Also, we regret the length of this letter and 
the volume of the exhibits, but in view of the 
nature of the report made by the examiner 
we feel it is our duty to make full explanation 
and furnish such detailed information as is 
in our possession. If there is any additional 
information which you would like to have 
concerning particular points, we will en- 
deavor to supply it. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun H. Faneyr, Chairman. 


THE C. I. O. AND THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to mention a very important mat- 
ter. From newspaper accounts, we are 
now going to be asked to grant the Presi- 
dent unlimited authority and unlimited 
money to carry on our defense program 
and to help Britain. I, for one—and I 
think the majority of the Members of 
this House—will be for a well-planned 
program of defense and aid for England, 
but, on the other hand, there are many 
of us in this House who resent and dis- 
agree with at least one thing that is 
being done, namely, the strikes that are 
being carried on by the destructive ele- 
ment of the C. I. O. union and their 
attempt to dominate the defense pro- 


gram. 
Many Members of this House, includ- 
ing myself, and the great majority of 
our people, would like to go along with 
this program and have full confidence in 
it, but none of us can have that full con- 
fidence in this program as long as it is 
dominated by the destructive element, 
the C. I. O. racketeer leaders, who ‘seek 
not defense but to enrich themselves, 
and to increase their power and control 
over government. The President said no 
one should grow rich out of the national- 
defense program. Why, then, should 
these destructive leaders become rich and 
increase their power? I do not believe 
this House is going to accept this pro- 
gram as long as the C. I. O. dominates 
it, and I do believe, on the other hand, 
that the very first thing that should be 
done, if the administration will not con- 
trol this situation, is to enact legislation 
that will control these racketeering 
C. I. O. leaders, and make them take their 
places with other patriotic Americans. 
All other elements in this country to- 
day are patriotically cooperating toward 
the building of a real national defense, 
including business, industry, and the 
American Federation of Labor; but, un- 
fortunately, the C. I. O., backed up by 
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Hillman and Madam Perkins, takes the 
stand that what they claim to be their 
interests are paramount to the safety and 
welfare of this Nation, and particularly 
paramount to the national-defense pro- 
gram, 

We have seen where the Government 
has adopted a strong attitude and strong 
language toward the public in general, 
and toward business and industry par- 
ticularly, but we have also seen where no 
one in this administration, including Mr. 
Hillman, Madam Perkins, or anyone 
else, has told the C. I. O. that these de- 
structive strikes must cease in plants that 
have millions of dollars of national- 
defense orders, 

Has the time come when the C. I. O. 
is so strong that it can influence the ad- 
ministration of the Government of the 
United States and write the instructions 
for this whole Government? I do not 
believe that it has. They are not only 
causing these strikes at this time but are 
now demanding that they administer the 
draft legislation, which they opposed. 

It appears to me and to many other 
thinking people that the main purpose 
of the C. I. O. is to sabotage the defense 
program and the defenses of this Govern- 
ment, change the form of government, 
and control the Government. They must 
be told that “they cannot pass,” and that 
they will never be able to accomplish any 
such purpose. This is a challenge to 
every patriotic American, and particu- 
larly every Member of this House. 

We should meet this issue here and 
now, face to face, and squarely. We 
should tell the administration that we are 
for the defense program but we do not 
propose to grant all of this authority and 
spend all of this money, on one hand, 
and to see the national-defense program 
stopped and sabotaged, on the other, nor 
will we write a blank check to the C. I. O. 
We should not sit idly by and see the cost 
of this program increased by the C. I. O. 
for the enrichment of themselves. We 
should, therefore, tell the administration 
that until such time as all people—and 
I would include specifically the C. I. O.— 
are told what to do, we will oppose the 
program on the ground that it is useless 
to waste our money and not receive na- 
tional defense until it is too late to do 
us any good. 

I believe if this action is taken by the 
Members of this House, that the C. I. O. 
group will be told. Then if they will not 
agree to abide by the instructions they 
are given, then this House should pass, 
before it does anything else, legislation 
that will outlaw this destructive element 
of C. I. O., if necessary, and put them 
in a position where they can no longer 
sabotage our program. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and to include therein certain 
excerpts taken from Government bulle- 
tins dealing with the food value of the 
dried pea bean produced in Michigan; 
also to insert in the Recorp along with 
those remarks a brief editorial from the 
Detroit Free Press which deals with the 
subject, and a statement from the maga- 
zine Science, prepared by the Georgia 
Experiment Station, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SHEPPARD). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein an editorial from the 
Emporia (Kans.) Gazette. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a brief editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the special orders 
heretofore made I may be permitted to 
address the House for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the address of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Rien! for 5 minutes. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
few days we have heard much about the 
fact that the Republicans did not give 
applause to many portions of the address 
made by the President on last Monday. 
I know how much applause I could give 
to anything I did not believe in. I was 
not brought up that way. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. RICH. I cannot yield until I finish 
my statement. 

I cannot applaud the things I do not 
believe in. I have received letters from 
people back in my district saying it was 
a shame that the Republicans did not ap- 
plaud the President’s address. 

I had always thought that the Presi- 
dent’s annual message to the Congress on 
the state of the Nation was one advising 
us of what we needed and the pitfalls of 
wrong advice. President Roosevelt used 
most of the opportunity to say what we 
should do to aid and assist Great Britain 
and foreign powers against other foreign 
powers—meddling in other people’s af- 
fairs. For the last 8 years the President 
has been talking about the good-neighbor 
policy, to all nations of the world, and 
exemplifying it by his reciprocal trade 
agreements. Now he wants to send bat- 
tleships, submarines, airplanes, TNT, 
dynamite, and other deadly weapons to 
Europe to kill people, to massacre them, 
to destroy them. When I think of that 
and of the suffering that is going on in 
Europe today, I fail to see how anyone 
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could want to applaud things of that 
character. Then I came to the conclu- 
sion that there would be something 
wrong with me if I did. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. No; I cannot yield. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, we received the 
second message from the President, in 
which he asked that we appropriate $17,- 
500,000,000 for, as he called it, national 
defense, and for the operation of the 
Federal Government. A terribly large 
sum. Where will you get the money? 
The Treasury statement of January 4 this 
year shows that on that date we were 
$2,340,000,000 in the red. Every Treasury 
statement I have seen during this ad- 
ministration, from the time it came into 
power until the present, shows the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal affairs to be in the red, 
and this notwithstanding the fact the 
President, in 1932, said he was going to 
reduce the cost of Government by 25 per- 
cent. That he would consolidate depart- 
ments, he would balance the Budget. He 
has made so many promises that he has 
not fulfilled. Should we not expect him 
to do as he says? I am for him when he 
is right, and I am opposed to him when 
he is wrong. The President asks us, in 
the administration bill, which was pre- 
sented here today to put full authority 
for lending and spending money, battle- 
ships, submarines, airplanes, powder, 
TNT, and so forth in the hands of the 
President. If the people of my district 
want to applaud that and say that that is 
the thing for Members of Congress to do, 
God forbid. 

You fellows all better get back home 
and get there just as quick as you possibly 
can. If you approve such a course. We 
want no dictator. Any man who would 
vote to do that at this serious time in the 
history of our national life is not fit to 
stay here in Congress, and I do not care 
who he is—any man who would grant 
the Chief Executive power to take from 
this country the things we have built up 
for our own national defense, of warships 
and auxiliary vessels, our airplanes, and 
military equipment of all kinds, and then 
say: “Mr. President, we will let you do 
anything you want to with them.” I 
remember an old saying to this effect: 
“We may not be fools, but we do the 
things that fools would do.” 

I hope we shall give every thought and 
attention to the things that are vitally 
essential to the welfare of America; that 
we shall he able to build up our forces 0 
the extent that we can guard America 
and American liberty and independence; 
and that we shall act with the people of 
foreign countries in such way as to sup- 
port the policy we adopted 2 years ago 
when every one of the leaders in this 
House, and the House itself, said they 
were for neutrality. 

What do you mean by the word “neu- 
trality“? What do you mean when you 
Say you want to be neutral and aid and 
assist all c_untries of the world? Let us 
be merciful to people, let us try to pre- 
serve and aid and assist those who are in 
need; but let us do it with bread and the 
milk of human kindness, not battleships, 
dynamite, and bayonets. Keep America 
out of war. [Applause.] 

{Here the the gavel fell.] 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the comple- 
tion of the special orders for today I may 
have the privilege of addressing the 
House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fapp1s]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, at 
the conclusion of the special orders for 
today, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE]? 

There vas no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Case] is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 


A FREEDOM WE WILL DEFEND 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, there seems to be a good deal 
of discussion about the proposition of 
whether or not Republicans joined in ap- 
plauding the President’s address the 
other day. Personally, I applauded part 
of the time and part of the time I did 
not. It seems to me a rather silly discus- 
sion. Although some of us did applaud 
at times, have we gone so totalitarian in 
this country that we must applaud every 
sentence? Or should we applaud those 
portions of a speech with which we dis- 
agree, or which we think mean war? 
And since when has silence meant total 
dissent? 

The President contended in his speech 
the other day that we would always fight 
for the maintenance of freedom of 
speech and expression. That implies the 
right to grant or to withhold approval of 
what other people say, also. May I point 
out that there has been one time during 
this session when all Republicans joined 
in the applause and that was when the 
Speaker in his opening remarks said that 
he intended to fight to preserve the pre- 
rogatives and power of the House of 
Representatives? : 

It is becoming apparent to the people 
of the country, and certainly it is to those 
who are watching developments here, 
what kind of mandate the President and 
the administration thinks it received in 
the recent election. Four years ago, 
much to the surprise of most of the 
country, the administration thought it 
had a mandate that permitted it to re- 
vamp and pack the Supreme Court. To- 
day it is apparent that the administra- 
tion thinks it has a mandate to go to the 
aid of any country in the world that 
engages in war if the President of the 
United States says that in his estimation 
it is our war. 

According to press reports on the bill 
introduced today, it is proposed that the 
Congress shall give to the President of 
the United States a blank check to go into 
any part of the world and say, “This is 
our war, because it is part of the defense 
of the United States,” and then to lend 
on any terms that he may decide any 
part of our military equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the essentials of 
representative government, one of the 
essentials of free speech, for which the 
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President spoke the other day, is that the 
representatives of the people shall have 
a voice in any déclaration of war. Our 
Constitution declares it; common sense 
and justice demand it. Yet here it is 
proposed to rush a bill through the Con- 
gress, have it considered briefly by a 
committee, and probably railroaded 
through the House, to give the President 
of the United States a blank check .to 
declare that any war is our war. 

I protest such a proposition. I want 
to assert as one Member of the House that 
it is part of the power of the Repre- 
sentatives and a part of our responsibil- 
ity to have a voice in any decision on 
taking this country into a war in any 
part of the world. 

I also want to protest the proposition 
that a bunch of bumbling, fumbling 
statesmen in any other country, on their 
own initiative, in secret councils, making 
deals for their own purposes, can declare 
war on some country, then get in a bad 
way, and come to us and say: “We need 
you. We are fighting your battle.” 

To accept either proposition is to sur- 
render the right of the Congress to de- 
clare war—in the one case to the Presi- 
dent, in the other to foreign ministers 
often not responsible to their own people, 
much less to the people of the United 
States. 

Furthermore, when it becomes true 
that other countries are fighting our bat- 
tles, we should not lend them materials; 
we should give the materials to them; 
and you may be sure that point will be 
made before pay day if we lend on the 
theory that they are fighting in our de- 
fense. 

Free speech, Mr. Speaker, calls for 
determination in the Congress and on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
whether it is our war. If it should be 
decided that it is, then we ought to have 
a voice in determining its prosecution and 
a voice in determining the conditions up- 
on which the war will be continued or ter- 
minated. Mr. Speaker, this is the mean- 
ing of free speech and representative 
government. It is a freedom we propose 
to defend. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, after the other special orders 
for the day have been disposed of, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 4 min- 
utes and to revise and extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
RoceErs]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous special order of the House, the 
gentleman fron. California [Mr. Voor- 
HIS] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I suppose that one way for Con- 
gress to go about the task of trying to 
push through a program of national de- 
fense and to meet the present crisis in 
which our country finds itself, would be 
to have an all-around criticism of all 
groups of the population by various Mem- 
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bers of the House. But to my mind that 
is the destructive way to approach the 
problem. To my mind it would be far 
better for us to exert such effort as we 
can in pointing out the constructive ef- 
forts being put forth by different groups 
and elements in our population and 
showing where perhaps that effort might 
be improved and bettered. 

We have heard in the House in the last 
few days a tremendous amount of criti- 
cism of the administration, of organized 
labor, of practically the whole of what 
one may call the rank and file of the 
people of the United States. However, I 
have not heard any corresponding criti- 
cism voiced against the more powerful 
economic groups. 

There is one thing I think it is impor- 
tant to say over and over again, and I 
propose to say it over and over again, and 
that is that the future of democracy and 
the success of America’s effort in this 
great crisis is going to depend upon 
whether we take all of our people, their 
hopes, and their spontaneous loyalty 
along with us. It is going to depend on 
our gaining voluntary but real coopera- 
tion, and upon our avoiding if possible a 
situation where any group is driven by 
compulsion. It will depend upon the ex- 
tent to which we are able to say that the 
burdens are being equally borne in pro- 
portion to ability to bear them. It is going 
to depend upon whether we make it clear 
that when this great effort is over the end 
result is to be a truly better and brighter 
day without unemployment or depression 
or distress or bankruptcy. America’s 
great national-defense program is more 
than ships, planes, tanks, and guns. 

It is the health of our people, the 
training and opportunity of our youth, 
the security of our aged, and the sound- 
ness of our economy. America’s national 
defense begins and ends in full use of all 
her productive powers, human and nat- 
ural, mechanical and electric, and in a 
capacity of our people to buy and to 
afford a market for all we can purchase 
beyond the implements of military de- 
fense itself. 

Either this is the beginning of a new 
and better day for all the people or else 
it is the twilight of civilization itself. 

It seems to me that we should not have 
heard on the floor a criticism of the 
President because instead of giving one 
man supreme power over the whole de- 
fense program he chose two men and 
picked one of those men from the ranks 
of labor to act with a great industrialist. 
He charged those men to work out coop- 
eratively the program between them, and 
I think he did a truly wise thing, not one 
subject to criticism but one upon which 
perhaps the very future of this program 
depends. Because if there is one thing 
that means the difference between suc- 
cess and failure, one thing that should 
be the very badge of the cause which 
America must represent, it is this: That 
under our present leadership we are not 
going to make of the defense program an 
opportunity for advantage or undue 
profit to be taken by any economic group, 
especially by economically strong groups, 
or for the rights of the rank and file of 
the people to be taken away. 

We have heard criticism here of in- 
equalities in the wages of various types of 
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labor. I wish those inequalities were not 
as great as they are, but when you have 
men whose job it is to go up in the very 
sky on the top of great skyscrapers that 
are being constructed to do structural 
iron work, you are dealing with men 
whose courage and whose work is worth 
a lot of money. Furthermore, when it 
is pointed out that W. P. A. wages are 
too low, it is because of the legislation 
Congress passed in connection there- 
with, and there is no one to blame ex- 
cept Members of Congress themselves. 
Perhaps the time has come when more 
Members would agree with those of us 
who have wanted to make of the W. P. A. 
more of a work program with better 
wages and less of a relief program. 

Instead of all this criticism of some of 
these rank and file organizations of the 
people, I should like to hear some of the 
constructive things pointed out. I should 
like to have heard on the floor of the 
House some mention of the fact that in 
the shipbuilding union affiliated with the 
C. I. O. the executive board passed an 
order that no Communist, Nazi, or Fas- 
cist should hold any position in connec- 
tion with that union. I should like to 
have heard more said about the action of 
the A. F. of L. Metal Trades Unions, where 
they said that no strikes should take 
place under any circumstances and where 
they made an agreement voluntarily with 
their employers to the effect that dis- 
putes should be settled by arbitration and 
conciliation for the duration of the de- 
fense program. 

These things are really progress, be- 
cause they come from the hearts of the 
people, and they are engaged in volun- 
tarily on the part of both employers and 
labor. They are a tremendously greater 
justification of democracy than any such 
procedure as was suggested here on the 
floor this afternoon, that the Government 
ought to tell everybody exactly what they 
should do. As soon as you come to that, 
you then must assume responsibility for 
every wage paid in this country, for every 
circumstance of every person. For with 
the exercise of such power there must 
always go responsibility, too. I am not 
saying that in the course of the work of 
building an impregnable defense for 
America there may not come a time when 
we will have to say that certain duties 
are to be imposed upon the people, as we 
already have, indeed, said in certain cir- 
cumstances. I do not want to see one 
single strike take place. I believe they 
can be avoided. I believe we are going 
to work out a way in which they can be 
avoided. I hope that way can be a way 
that avoids governmental compulsion, 
and I know that we can help. We can 
help most by encouraging the voluntary 
making of these agreements between em- 
ployers and labor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Yes; I 
- yield briefly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Has the gentleman 
noticed in the paper that officials of the 
Government have said, and that John- 
son, speaking for Knudsen last night in 
Detroit, told them that if they did not 
do certain things the Government would 
take over these industrial plants? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Congress 
passed a law to that effect. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman ap- 
proves of that, does he not? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I believe 
it was necessary; yes. May I point out 
to the gentleman that if Congress ever 
did take over one of those plants there 
would never be a strike in that plant; it 
would never be allowed to take place. It 
would be fair and equal—50-50—as far as 
management and labor were concerned. 
I hope neither of those things will be 
necessary. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. So do I, but does not 
the gentleman believe that the same rule 
should apply to the employee that applies 
to the employer? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I believe 
it does, and I do believe that. That is the 
way the law should operate exactly. 

A great deal has been said about the 
raising of the cost of some of these things 
on account of wages. And a good deal 
has been said about inequality of oppor- 
tunity. I could make a speech here for 2 
hours about inequalities of opportunity. 
I would start in by pointing to a few peo- 
ple who have inherited vast fortunes, even 
those not possessed of ordinary common 
sense, living in the lap of luxury. I 
would point to other people on some of 
the farms of America and coming out of 
the great cities of America where young 
people have to scratch for every chance 
they get—even for the chance to go to 
school. These things are indeed wrong. 
They are things to which the attention of 
Congress should long ago have been more 
earnestly directed. But if there has been 
any effective force against inequality in 
all our great country that has been effec- 
tive it has been the force of the organiza- 
tions of the people—of the people as 
workers, the people as farmers, the peo- 
ple as consumers, the people in all their 
walks of life. 

Iam not going to say that I agree with 
the charging of exorbitant initiation fees. 
I believe the unions ought to work out a 
plan where the payment of those fees 
could be spread over a period of time so 
that men seeking those jobs could afford 
to take them right now. 

But I believe, in fairness, in view of all 
the rest that has been said, that some of 
the figures on the profits made by 
some of the corporations that are mak- 
ing things for the national-defense pro- 
gram ought to be put in the record, too. 
They are the figures put out by the com- 
panies themselves. They have to do with 
certain of the aircraft companies, as it 
happens, 

I am glad the aircraft industry is on a 
profitable basis. A lot of it is centered 
in my own section of the country. But 
when I find that in the first three-quar- 
ters of 1940 the average profits of Cur- 
tiss-Wright were 32 percent; of Douglas 
Aircraft 70 percent; of Glenn Martin 36 
percent; of North American 47 percent; 
of United Aircraft 30 percent; and of 
Wright Aeronautical 40 percent; I say 
those are pretty fat earnings. If Con- 
gress is going to be fair about this mat- 
ter it is important for us to listen to the 
only word I have heard yet about the 
question of profits that are too large, 
and that was in the President’s message 
where he warned that under these cir- 
cumstances there should not be advan- 
tage taken of the Nation in connection 
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with this program. I believe he is right. 
I believe we must take heed. Above all, I 
believe we must be fair. And I would ask 
you to contrast the profit record quoted 
above with some of the criticism made 
of the men who asked $22 instead of $20 
a week in wages. 

The key to America’s success in this 
great defense effort will be found in a 
simple principle. There must be will- 
ingness on the part of every group to do 
its full share, there must be a great un- 
willingness to take advantage of the Na- 
tion’s need, and where there are burdens 
to be borne or sacrifices to be made they 
must be made in accordance with ability 
to bear or make them. 

Our consideration must be fair and 
balanced. Every wage scale in all Amer- 
ica is public property. Why then should 
defense contracts, the prices charged the 
Government for materials ordered, not 
be equally publicized to the people of the 
Nation? 

For certainly one of our crucial tasks 
is to see that no person, no group of 
persons, shall take undue advantage of 
our whole people at this time. Certainly 
it is part of the duty of Congress to see 
that value received by our Government 
upon its orders equals the money it ex- 
pends. This is why I have been urging 
that a committee be set up to review all 
defense expenditures, that we do this now 
instead of waiting. 

No; I do not have one shred of criti- 
cism for a good businessman who shows 
for his company a good profit in fair 
competition with its rivals. But there 
must be even-handed justice here—yes; 
and progress for all our Nation and its 
people—or we shall not gain the great 
goals that have been set before us. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include the figures on these profit 
totals in connection with my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Without 
further comment I submit herewith the 
following figures: 

Annual rate of return on net worth of 

selected aircraft companies 
[In percent] 


don. 
Pa 3 
Martin, Glenn L., Co. 
8 American Aviation, 


Went Aeronautica] Cor- 
Dee 


1 Net worth is capital and surplus as shown on pub 
age balance sheets at end of 1939. 


Norte.—In the case of certain companies, provision for 
excess-profits taxes on 9 months’ earnings was charged 
wholly against the third quarter to avoid downward re- 
vision of previously pub. ished earnings for earlier quar- 
ters o. 1940. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
briefly. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
know of any Member of Congress who 
objects to any law which would limit the 
profit of corporations when such profits 
were exorbitant or unjust? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I do not 
know. I may say to the gentleman that 
what I do know is that we repealed the 
profit limitations in the law we passed 
last year, and that the reason we did it 
was that it was represented to us that 
with profit limitations on certain corpo- 
rations, that is, those producing directly 
for defense, they were at a disadvantage 
as compared with other corporations. 

We read in the daily press that the 
Navy Department’s program for the con- 
struction of a fleet of fast auxiliary ves- 
sels is 19 ships short but that all of the 
funds made available for the construc- 
tion of these auxiliary vessels have been 
exhausted. It is to be hoped that the 
Naval Affairs Committee in conducting 
its investigation of the progress of our 
naval program will inquire into the exact 
reasons for what appears to be a great 
increase in cost of these vessels over the 
original estimates. 

We were advised last year that the 
way to get at that problem was through 
excess-profits taxation, and I voted for 
the bill though with a protest, vigorously 
voiced, since I do not believe it was an 
adequate bill or a very fair one. I do 
not want to throw any obstacles in the 
way of the defense program, but I do be- 
lieve it is very, very important for Con- 
gress to see to it that this thing is han- 
dled on an even and a fair basis all the 
way around. The main thing, I believe, 
that could be done now would be to give 
the American people all the facts about 
all these contracts and the profits made. 
There is tragic short-sightedness in 
those who see in the present emergency 
only a chance to carry on business as 
usual and to restore to power those pow- 
erful interests that once ruled the Amer- 
ican people. How badly they misread 
the signs of the times. For a new world 
is going to be born. Unemployment is 
going to be solved—yes; by our democ- 
racy, because it must be and by coopera- 
tive action, too. And because this cause 
that America represents is one in which 
the common people have the greatest 
stake, therefore they are going to be part- 
ners in the enterprise, and not pawns, 
and along with defense will go an at- 
tack on unemployment, on undernourish- 
ment, on farm tenancy, on agricultural 
distress, on monopoly, and on parasitic 
finance—therefore, all these are going to 
be part of our defense program. This is 
why labor is represented, why the Presi- 
dent and others have stressed that we 
must not lay down the battle for true 
social security while we are building air- 
planes. It is all part of the effort for 
democracy, for free government, for the 
basic institutions of our country which we 
are now called upon to make. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CREAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that following any pre- 
vious special order I may address the 
House for 7 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Fapp1s] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Mr. FaDDIS. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Ricu] seems to have entirely missed 
the import of the President’s recent 
speech to the combined House and Sen- 
ate in this Chamber. Mr. Speaker, I 
realize that that speech carried no con- 
solation to the disciples of a program of 
appeasement or isolation. I submit to 
this body, Mr. Speaker, that that speech 
was not made in furtherance or advance- 
ment of a good-neighbor policy to the 
war-mad dictators of the world, who are 
bent on subjecting the world to their dic- 
tatorial will and reducing the peoples of 
the world, except the favored peoples 
under their dominion at the present time, 
to a status of peonage or slavery. That 
speech, Mr. Speaker, was made as a 
speech to the American people, It was 
made to them to bring to their attention, 
not only the state of the affairs of the 
Union but also the state of the affairs of 
the world and the manner in which the 
affairs of the world in general pertain to 
the state of the Union. 

Whether or not those.on the left side 
of the aisle care to applaud this speech 
or not is immaterial. That has nothing 
to do with the virtue, or otherwise, of this 
speech, but the fact that anyone seems 
to have sat throughout that great mes- 
sage and failed to grasp the import, failed 
to recognize the necessity for a speech of 
that kind at this time in our history, is, 
indeed, deplorable, 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. RicH] went ahead and lectured the 
House to the effect that they should take 
such and such attitude or they should 
resign. I think it is a well-recognized 
fact among the membership of this House 
that one of the primary duties of a Mem- 
ber of this House is to pay attention to, 
and to be informed regarding, what is 
going on, and certainly it is one of the 
rules of good usage in this body, as well 
as in other bodies, not to attempt deliber- 
ately to distort facts or deliberately pre- 
sent a misrepresentation of the facts in 
any case. So hereafter I hope that my 
colleague from Pennsylvania, before he 
takes the floor of the House, will attempt 
to analyze what has been said in any 
speech that has been made in this body, 
and that he will not again attempt to 
present to the House his misconceived 
ideas about what may have been said. 
C[Applause.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion 
of the scheduled special orders I may be 
permitted to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection v0 the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the end of the 
address of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen] I may be permitted to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. BUL- 
WINELE] is recognized for 5 minutes. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not like to criticize the membership of the 
House and seldom do I ever do it, but 
when a Member, on his responsibility, 
after listening to the great speech of the 
President of the United States, makes the 
statement that he failed to see how he 
could applaud something he did not agree 
with I wish information. Surely the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is for national 
defense and does he mean to say that in 
the light of circumstances in the world 
today he does not believe that America or 
the United States should have adequate 
defense. Surely the gentleman, if he did 
not believe that, could have applauded 
when the President said: 

In the future days which we seek to make 
secure we look forward to a world founded 
upon four essential human freedoms. 


Then the President stated them. And 
the gentleman could have applauded 
either one or all of them. 

Oh, yes; the whole speech the gentle- 
man could have applauded. I do not 
want to attribute partisanship to him or 
to the others who have offered these alibis 
with respect to why they have not ap- 
plauded. I do not care whether they 
have applauded or not. That is a matter 
for their own conscience, but, I say to you, 
sir, that we, as Members of this House, as 
Members of the greatest legislative as- 
sembly in the world, when the leader 
speaks, recognize him and recognize the 
fundamental truths which he gave us. 
That applause is not out of place. 

I think sometimes, when I am in this 
Chamber, of the men of the past who 
were in the House and in the Senate; that 
they would not have remained silent on 
an occasion such as the other day. Many 
times in the past they have arisen on the 
floor of the House and the Senate to ex- 
press their views favorable to the op- 
pressed peoples of other countries. They 
were for freedom and liberty. And we 
could have applauded these sentiments 
in the President's speech. May I not cau- 
tion you, for I know that the Republicans 
are patriotic, not to let blind partisanship 
carry you to an extreme in this national 
emergency. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has expired. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
(Mrs. Rocers] for 4 minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 2, 1917, I sat in the 
gallery just beyond the clock over there. 
My husband, who was a Member of Con- 
gress, sat on the floor. There are men 
on the floor at this moment who were on 
the floor on that never-to-be-forgotten 
occasion. As President Wilson strode to 
the rostrum to make the speech, which 
he did not wish to make and which was a 
declaration of war, the silence was so 
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great you could almost hear your own 
heart beat. 

As President Roosevelt approached the 
rostrum last Monday, January 6, to make 
the speech which was so far reaching in 
its effect that later it may involve us in 
the present World War, my mind was 
shadowed by the picture of that scene in 
1917 and scenes of the tragedy and cour- 
age of the days that followed. Pictures 
of both the past and present and the 
possible future were before me. 

Mr. Speaker, I suppose that no hu- 
man being who heard President Wilson 
deliver his war address in 1917 will ever 
forget it. That is something deep inside 
of all of us that we cannot tear out, that 
we do not want to tear out. It is much 
to remember. Declaration of war fol- 
lowed that speech. Mr. Speaker, there 
are Members today who went into that 
war. Men who will bear the marks and 
scars of that war to the end of their 
lives, men who proudly wear the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. 

Those Members of Congress who 
voted for war did not vote for war as 
Democrats or Republicans. Those Amer- 
icans who entered the war did not do 
so as Democrats or Republicans, Today 
there should be no partisanship, no di- 
viding line in the House, but freedom of 
thought must be maintained if we are to 
make America secure. 

I know that every real American in the 
country wants to maintain our demo- 
cratic form of government, that every 
real American in the United States 
wants to maintain the bulwark of de- 
mocracy, freedom of speech and action. 
Of course, every Member of Congress 
must want to preserve that freedom. 

I shall read to the House statements 
made by your President regarding free- 
dom of speech and action. I shall begin 
by reading the one made by your Presi- 
dent—he is my President, also—Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Mrs. Roosevelt and 
he are both friends of long standing for 
whom I have an affectionate regard. 
The President was a classmate of my 
husband, John Jacob Rogers. He was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. My 
husband was a Member of Congress dur- 
ing those grim days of the World War. 

President Franklin Roosevelt said 
Monday: 

In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward to a world founded 
upon four essential human freedoms. 

The first is freedom of speech and expres- 
sion—everywhere in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way—everywhere in 
the world. 

The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic 
understandings which will secure to every na- 
tion a healthy peacetime life for its inhabit- 
ants—everywhere in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a world- 
wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no na- 
tion will be in a position to commit an act 
of physical aggression against any neighbor— 
anywhere in the world. 

I assume again, in view of the un- 
American doctrines which appear today 
to be threatening the fundamental free- 
doms of American citizens, that we might 
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all do well to reflect upon the statements 
of President Andrew Jackson in a special 
message to the Senate on April 15, 1834: 
The President is also accountable at the 
bar of public opinion for every act of his ad- 
ministration. Subject only to the restraints 
of truth and justice, the free people of the 
United States have the undoubted right, as 
individuals or collectively, orally or in writ- 
ing, at such times and in such language and 
form as they may think proper, to discuss 
his official conduct and to express, and pro- 
mulgate their opinions concerning it. 


Then again, this whole-souled Ameri- 
canism was reaffirmed by Theodore 
Roosevelt in a speech at Louisville, Ky., 
delivered October 18, 1916, a few months 
before the United States last declared 
War: 

At the outset of my speech I wish to point 
out that the doctrine, now often advanced, 
as to the impropriety of criticizing the Presi- 
dent, without regard as to whether the criti- 
cism is or is not just, has no warrant either 
in history or on grounds of public morality. 


Again, history records that when 
Woodrow Wilson delivered his historic 
war message to Congress in April 1917, 
he was bewildered by the applause ac- 
corded him in the House. Upon return- 
ing to the White House, President Wil- 
son seated himself wearily, with his head 
resting in cupped hands, and said to his 
secretary, Joseph Tumulty: 

How strange that they should have ap- 
plauded my message today! It was a mes- 
sage of death to young men. 


I think, Mr. Speaker, that everyone 
of us here today realizes the terrible 
seriousness of world conditions and the 
conditions in our own country today. I, 
too, plead for unity so far as possible 
but in order to achieve that unity we 
must have freedom of thought and ac- 
tion. We must have knowledge of na- 
tional and international affairs for with- 
out knowledge we cannot have under- 
standing. It seems to me we need the 
opinions and help of one another freely 
expressed, freely given, if we are to save 
our own democracy. Election to office 
rests the gravest responsibility in every 
public servant. That is, of course, true 
of a Congressman; it is equally true of 
the President. The people of America 
hold the Congress to strict account- 
ability just as the people of America hold 
the President to strict accountability. 
Election to office does not nullify your 
responsibility; it does not constitute a 
blanket approval of everything that an 
elected official may do. There have been 
men of great stature in the Congress. 
There are men of great stature in Con- 
gress today. May all of us measure up 
to that stature in the future days, come 
what may. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
has expired. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Creat] 
for 7 minutes. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
want any applause. I have heard ap- 
plause discussed quite a bit in the last 
few minutes. In America it has long been 
a manifestation of approval or disap- 
proval. It is true that some people never 
applaud, whether they are for or against, 
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which is a matter of individuality. I 
never applaud anybody for anything that 
I do not approve. I do not blame anyone 
else for not playing a hypocritical role 
and applauding if their heart is not with 
the sentiments expressed, but in the mat- 
ter referred to, in which the First Lady of 
the land is mentioned and her criticism 
of the minority side, I diagnosed the case 
precisely and exactly and could produce 
the witness. The gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. GRANGER], who succeeded Mr. MUR- 
bock, introduced himself to me and we 
sat together before the entrance into this 
door of the President. I called his atten- 
tion to the fact, because he was a new 
Member, and told him to watch the right- 
hand side stand up spontaneously and 
those on the left-hand side get up in 
groups and bunches until they all got up. 

I called his attention to the fact, when 
they refused to applaud certain things, 
that they were for those things and would 
vote for some of the things which they 
did not applaud. As the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE] has 
pointed out, they are for some of the 
strong sentiments in that address for 
which they will vote. 

Now, you have heard a great deal said 
about the fact that he did not make it 
clear enough that we were not going into 
war. What could be plainer than the 
remark that they did not need man- 
power? As many things as they do need, 
why remotely think of sending something 
they do not need, which is in perfect ac- 
cord with all the expressions made along 
that line for 2 years—“ all methods short 
of war.” 

Now, if the gentlemen on the left did 
not approve of the aid to England pro- 
posed, if they did not approve of the 
defense program, then I do not blame 
them for not applauding. Neither do I 
say it was incumbent upon them to ap- 
plaud if they did approve. 

Now, I know that a very large number 
do approve of those two different features 
of that address; then, seeing one side 
applauding the remarks because they 
were for them, seeing the other side re- 
fuse because of partisan bias, I must 
brand it as partisanship of the lowest de- 
gree. There is no escape from that. 

I want to pass one other thing to you, 
my Republican friends. If Wendell Will- 
kie had said the same identical words, 
without the crossing of a “t” or the dot- 
ting of an “i,” you would have torn the 
seats down on your side of the House— 
with the same identical words. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

á Mr, CREAL, Yes; I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, does not the 
gentleman know that a majority of the 
Republicans on this side voted against 
conscription in spite of the fact that 
Willkie was for it? 

i 28 CREAL. Les; I am aware of that 
act. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, They were not rub- 
ber stamps. 

Mr. CREAL. You people who have 
also been doing a great deal of talking 
about this delay in military preparedness 
likewise voted against lifting the em- 
bargo, which left England 4 or 5 months 
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behind and caused the President to call 
a special session, and England lost that 
valuable time. She could have been as 
far ahead as she will be in the next 4 or 5 
months, when you went away and had 
to be called back by the President to 
“lick the calf” over, so to speak, and undo 
your vote to give that authority. Some 
of those who voted against that authority 
are the very ones who are so perturbed 
about the delay of preparations. If I had 
been a Member of the House and voted 
against lifting the embargo, the longer 
they delayed preparation the more it 
would be in accord with my opinion. Any 
man who yelps about the point of being 
frightened over the speed of this program 
is absolutely inconsistent if he voted 
against lifting the embargo. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CREAL. I yield for a question; 


yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would the 
gentleman explain why, after England 
had the legal right to make purchases in 
this country, she delayed for 8 months, 
and was the subject of severe criticism 
by her own leaders about making pur- 
chases in this country? 

Mr. CREAL. No; I am not explaining 
any pert about England’s busines. I 
know England had sense enough to know 
that she could not buy without a permit. 
I know that when the permit was issued 
she commenced buying and is buying to- 
day, and just as many months as. you 
had delayed lifting that embargo, they 
would have been that many months on 
the road to preparedness. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CREAL. I yield for a question. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think the gentle.nan knows that i voted 
for every national-defense measure that 
has ever come before the Congress and 
I happen to have voted for a number of 
the President's suggestions, and also 40 
have applauded certain sections of his 
speech. 

Mr. CR@AL. Now, I did not yield for 
the lady to tell me all the good things she 
has voted for. I yielded for a question. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to ask a question. I imagine, 
perhaps, the “applause” matter will be 
embalmed today, and I should like to ask 
one question before it is embalmed. Can 
the gentleman explain why all of the 
Democrats did not applauc the Presi- 
dent’s suggestions? Was it not because 
they believed in freedom of thought and 
action? 

Mr. CREAL. it is because these few 
Democrats were like the almost solie Re- 
publican minority. They were against it. 
{Laughter and applause.) 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for one-half minute 
additional to make one other remark. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CREAL. Yes. It was a partisan 
matter and I would never have dreamed 
of it or thought of it except for the dan- 
gerous situation we are in. I pointed out 
to my new friend, the Member from 
Utah, exactly what you did do, and what 
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you would do before you did it, and we 
sat there watching just what the first 
lady of the land said happened—scantily 
courteous, with the accent on the “scant.” 
[Applause.] 

A representative of the dictator gov- 
ernments, if in the gallery, would have 
raced to the wires to say that there ap- 
peared to be much coolness on one side 
of Congress to the suggestion of greater 
national defense and speeding up the 
filling of English contracts. 

But I want to be generous. I believe 
the majority of those on the left aisle, 
like the majority of the American people, 
believe that hurrying up of sales to Eng- 
land looks like our best chance for our 
own safety. But I think the echoes of 
November caused them to leave the 
wrong impression on those hoping and 
locking for unity in this anxious hour 
and I believe there is more unity of pur- 
pose than might have appeared to a gal- 
lery visitor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, the ob- 
servations that have been made on this 
floor today and the indication of testi- 
ness in those observations is probably 
rather prophetic of what is going to hap- 
pen in this Congress in the very near 
future. 

Gentlemen on both sides of the aisle, 
let me admonish you today. We had bet- 
ter be rather temperate in our remarks, 
LApplause.] Let there be some restraint 
in our expression from now on, and let 
there be a fine degree of courtesy and 
generosity exemplified here at all times. 
[Applause.] Because the time is not so 
far distant when we shall have to take 
counsel one with another, with no cen- 
tral aisle in between, as the welfare of 
the whole Nation hangs in jeopardy. 
If nothing else today, let me make an 
appeal to ou 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I heart- 
ily agree with the gentleman; and if he 
feels that anything I said today was not 
in accord with what he said, I am sorry. 
My most earnest effort will be to observe 
the thing he suggested. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know out of a long 
experience the intensity and the vigor 
with which the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia addresses himself to every subject 
matter, and I entertain for him the high- 
est regard and a deep affection and 
admiration. 

But let me point out to you that the 
subject matter that has been discussed 
here today, namely, the applause or lack 
of applause of the speech delivered here 
on the 6th of January, in my considered 
judgment, has not been adequately diag- 
nosed. I think too much attention has 
been given to the superficial aspects of 
applause, Mr. Speaker, but it goes deeper 
than that. It is one of those moments 
when excitement and exhilaration and 
intensity and devotion to an objective 
catch a person off guard, and then there 
comes an expression that probably was 
not intended but that is an indication of 
exactly what is ahead. 
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The fact that the lack of applause over 
on this side was characterized as sad- 
dening and astonishing is indicative of a 
certain psychosis, or a mental state; and 
in a little while there will be thousands 
of people in the Nation who will be put- 
ting the tarred stick and the tory brand 
upon anybody who fails to agree. That 
is the significance of that matter. 

If in the interest of the Nation’s wel- 
fare we cannot reserve or withhold our 
approval or our disagreement, then what 
happens to fundamental freedom? 
What happens to our basic right and 
necessary right in a rather anxious and 
troublous hour of discussing things freely 
and fully, and of reserving our approval 
until such time as we see a little more 
clearly? It is the thing that I am afraid 
of. I should like to read for a moment 
what Mark Twain, that great and 
gracious humorist and philosopher from 
Hannibal, Mo., wrote about war in the 
book called the Mysterious Stranger. 
Oh, how appropriate it is today. 

Here is what said: 


[From the Mysterious Stranger] 
MARK TWAIN’S FORMULA FOR WAR 


I can see a million years ahead, and this 
rule will never change in so many as half a 
dozen instances. The loud little handful— 
as usual—will shout for the war. The pulpit 
will warily object—at first; the great, big, 
dull bulk of the Nation will rub its sleepy 
eyes and try to make out why there should 
be a war, and will say, earnestly and indig- 
nantly, “It is unjust and dishonorable, and 
there is no necessity for it.“ Then the hand- 
ful will shout louder. A few fair men on the 
other side will argue and reason against the 
war with speech and pen, and at first will 
have a hearing and be applauded; but it will 
not last long; those others will outshout 
them, and presently the antiwar audiences 
will thin out and lose popularity. Before 
long you will see this curious thing: The 
speakers stoned from the platform, and free 
speech strangled by hordes of furious men 
who in their secret hearts are still at one with 
those stoned speakers, as earlier, but do not 
dare to say so. And now the whole Nation— 
pulpit and all—will take up the war cry, and 
shout itself hoarse, and mob any honest man 
who ventures to open his mouth; and pres- 
ently such mouths will cease to open. Next 
the statesmen will invent cheap lies, putting 
the blame upon the Nation that is attacked, 
and every man will be glad of those con- 
science-soothing falsities, and will diligently 
study them, and refuse to examine any ref- . 
utations of them; and thus he will by and 
by convince himself that the war is just, and 
will thank God for the better sleep he enjoys 
after this process of grotesque self-deception. 


We have had the lesson in the life of 
our Nation before. We had it in 1917. 
There are Members like our good friend 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson] who can testify and who 
know what it is to be against the war 
resolution, as he was in 1917, only to 
find himself villified in the public fo- 
rum. It is going to happen again, make 
no mistake about it; and for God’s sake, 
gentlemen, let us not now start split- 
ting hairs and displaying short tem- 
pers because in a little while hand will 
be against hand in this very Cham- 
ber. And then we appeal to God Al- 
mighty to protect this Nation and its 
great future. I am sorry that those 
things have to happen, that they are 
going to happen. This body can go on 
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as a great stabilizing power and see that 
it does not happen. 

The word “appeaser” was used in this 
well today. I wish that that word had 
never been taken upon the tongues of 
men in this anxious hour. The President 
used it in his speech. I was sorry that he 
used it. Let us not classify each other 
now as appeasers and pacifists, and that 
sort of thing. Everybody in this Cham- 
ber is anxious about the welfare of Amer- 
ica, the welfare of young men who if war 
ever comes, must go forth, many of whom 
will never return to the greensward of 
America. No, let us not throw names at 
this time; we cannot afford to. 

While I am on this subject let me sup- 
plement the remarks of the minority 
leader this afternoon. Men from our side 
were not invited to the conference at the 
White House. I expect it is quite all 
right. I refuse to fulminate about those 
things, but I do say this, that if it is your 
emergency then it is our emergency. 
[Applause.] If it is a national emergency 
there is no center line, there cannot be; 
you cannot get along without us. We 
are here speaking for constituencies back 
home and it is no high presumption on 
our part that we are an integral part of 
the life of America. So, there must be 
no center aisle, and there should not 
have been in the White House conference 
and in the preparation of the bill. 

The President stood here on the 6th 
day of January and implored us to spir- 
itual unity in the country. On the 29th 
of December I listened to a little radio out 
in Illinois and heard the mellifluous voice 
of the President give indication first of 
the precariousness of the present situa- 
tion, and, secondly, indicate the course 
of action which was gradually crystalliz- 
ing in his mind; and then once more 
make a plea for unity. Well, gentlemen, 
if it is an hour for unity you cannot 
have it if we are to be ignored from the 
very outset and if we are not to sit in at 
the counsel table and speak for 22,000,000 
people who sent us here even though we 
are in the minority. 

The President cannot laugh off that 
sentiment. So I join with my minority 
leader today in the hope that from here 
on there will be unity of spirit, there will 
be unity of purpose, and at the same time 
- a religious preservation of freedom of 
speech and action, because in an hour of 
jeopardy is when you need freedom of 
expression if you are to explore every 
aspect of the situation and give adequate 
attention to the Nation as it walks down 
what may be the tortuous and twisted 
road that leads into a bloody Arma- 
geddon. 

I subscribe to those four fundamental 
freedoms. May they never depart from 
the soil of America. But can we not 
have unity and still speak our piece here 
in the people’s forum and religiously 
guard against every outside external on- 
slaught on freedom of speech? Here we 
have sought to preserve a certain con- 
stitutional integrity. When freedom goes 
out of this Hall it vanishes from the face 
of America. God grant that this be the 
last place from whence freedom shall 
depart. 

So this afternoon I say to you in all 
humility, I did not applaud the Presi- 
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dent’s speech. I applauded his entrance 
into the Chamber. He is my President 
just like he is your President. I do not 
demean him, but I disagree with him. 
I respect the President of the United 
States, so I gave him my applause as he 
entered and departed. Perhaps it was a 
certain solemnity, perhaps it was a spirit- 
ual disturbance, I do not know, but I felt 
rather deeply on this whole subject, par- 
ticularly with a background that goes 
back more than 20 years ago when, like 
the gentleman from West Virginia, ANDY 
Epmiston, sitting here, who holds the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, I marched down 
the old bloody path. We do not want 
that to happen to young America in 1941. 

Mr. Speaker, there is so much despera- 
tion and despair in the world today. I 
have said often that the conflict in the 
Old World is a social revolution rather 
than a war. It is the great wellspring 
of despair, the seeds of which were plant- 
ed back in the last struggle that really 
disturbs me today, and I am wondering 
now about my country and whether or 
not we are, in a certain zeal to help save 
what has been referred to as a free and 
expressive democracy over on the other 
side, going to send those young conscript 
feet to be set in a pathway that leads 
down to despair, destruction, and dis- 
aster. If and when war comes to us, the 
Nation will go with it. Do not delude 
yourselves. We will have a national debt 
Of $59,000,000,000 on June 30, 1942. That 
will be but a circumstance, Mr. Speaker, 
to our future debt, because it will go to 
over $100,000,000,000 and there will come 
bankruptcy, disaster, inflationary forces, 
despair, and incapacity to meet the great 
domestic problems that will have been 
reposed upon the doorstep of the Nation. 
Then shall we find the answer to our 
modern dilemma. The dilemma today is 
seemingly to go over there and rescue 
some of those countries and people, and 
in so doing to embrace over on this side 
the very concepts, the very plans, the 
very programs that are in effect over 
there today. Is that not it? 

I am afraid there is too much of that. 
So I shall in all humility, as carefully 
as I can, with every degree of regard 
for anybody who disagrees from me, seek 
by God’s help and aid and in a prayerful 
attitude to do that which in my humble 
judgment I believe will be my best con- 
tribution to this Nation and the welfare 
of its 132,000,000. In that spirit, if we 
approach it, disagreeing as we go upon 
one thing or another, but holding intact 
earnestly and constantly the necessity for 
freedom of speech, even as we seek 
spiritual unity, I shall have no appre- 
hension as to the ultimate destiny of this 
our own great country. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Alabama 
LMr. PATRICK]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. NICHOLS]? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Rrecorp and 
to include therein a speech of Sir Walter 
Citrine, secretary, British Trade Union 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Vooruts]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro temopre. Under a 
special order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Patrick] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
interested at all in how a man uses the 
decision that is his as to applauding at 
any given time. Whether he applauds 
what he believes or disbelieves, whether 
or not the sentiments expressed are his 
is a matter for his own taste. If minority 
Members who have gone through the 
recent campaign want to sit quietiy, it is 
a right they have the privilege to exer- 
cise. So I am not going to have any 
fight with anybody there. De Gustibus 
non est disputandum. 2 

Mr. Speaker, this is a time of mighty 
strong import in the affairs of this Na- 
tion, and it is a time when unity is called 
for. It is time for us to reorient ourselves 
and think about whether or not we have 
been a little thoughtless of public needs. 


O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us! 


Perhaps we Democrats should examine 
ourselves and not lay all blame for parti- 
sanship at the door of Republicans. 

May I, in this regard, call the Repub- 
licans’ attention to the fact that the 
leader of our party has not been entirely 
partisan? He did not withhold welcome 
to Republicans to fill out the Cabinet 
and took in Messrs. Knox and Stimson 
at a time when he was criticized rather 
severely by certain Democratic leaders. 

If there has now been an oversight 
in inviting them into the councils at a 
time when they should be taken in, we 
should make a change—I concede to the 
gentleman from Illinois as to our na- 
tional troubles; they are troubles for 
Republicans the same as for Democrats, 
and that we should get as much breadth 
and wisdom of counsel as can be had. 

There is one thing I am impressed by 
when I hear the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] and others pursue 
a lead of what I believe is unfinished 
thinking in this land. The gentleman 
from South Dakota seems concerned for 
fear that we may become the foolish 
party to blundering statesmanship on 
the other side of the Atlantic, which may 
lead us to take steps that will get us into 
a war and cause unnecessarily the death 
and destruction that lie in the wake of 
war. That is such a short view of what 
is confronting this Nation today. Any 
man who goes that far and stops—I do 
not necessarily charge the gentleman 
from South Dakota with having stopped 
there, but I do say that from the ad- 
dresses of some of the lawmakers in this 
land, and I am thinking now more of two 
or three Democrats in both Houses than 
I am Republicans when I think of names 
in this respect—there are those who seem 
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to think that there is a means whereby 


we can circumscribe this Nation, and 
that the breadth of an ocean is a moat 
wide enough to keep the things that hap- 
pen across the ocean from assailing us. 
Do they understand this war? 

What has happened? Let us not for- 
get the facts. Let us not fall into the 
error of the French when they thought 
that the Maginot line and the security 
of patriotism and faithfulness to purpose 
were sufficient to give them an eternal 
safeguard against an ancient enemy. 

The gentleman from Illinois deplores 
the use of the word “appeasement.” We 
regret as much as anybody that the term 
“appeasement” has to be hauled in, but it 
must. There is no other term that can 
be used unless it or a synonymous term 
is employed to denote the doctrine im- 
plied by the word. This is what has hap- 
pened. War has been declared on de- 
mocracy. When the men who are at the 
head of totalitarian affairs in Europe de- 
clare that democracy is outmoded and 
unworkable, it means democracy here 
just as much as it does there. The only 
reason it is being forced upon England 
today is because geographically England 
is a neighbor. It may not be the only 
reason, but it is the chief reason. It 
means this, and can only mean this— 
that if the Axis Powers were to win, if 
they were to come out ahead in this war, 
there would be an immediate siezure of 
the control of the commerce of this earth 
by the Axis Powers. We are a “have” 
nation. It would not necessarily mean 
the extension of warfare to this country 
as we know it in this day; it would mean 
only the conducting of the affairs of the 
world so as to throttle us at every sea- 
port; it would convert and suffocate the 
commerce upon which America survives; 
not on that, but it would be a successful 
step forward with the axis toward sup- 
pressing the liberty we love and assailing 
our way of life here that is dearer to us 
than life itself for the individual. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. On this ques- 
tion of appeasement, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would pause and review the situa- 
tion a little bit in the light of a fact that 
one of the outstanding appeasers, one of 
the leading Munich men, is now to be 
the spokesman for the gang that is sup- 
posed to be waging the battle for democ- 
racy, Lord Halifax. 

Mr. PATRICK. I should like to dis- 
cuss that, but that is a spur track I am 
not on, and I do not wish to get on it 
now. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman speaks 
of international trade and the dangerous 
position we would be worked into in such 
an eventuality. 

Mr. PATRICK. We would be thrown 
into it; we would not be worked into it. 
A win by the Axis Powers and we would 
be in it that minute. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is the gentleman 
aware of the fact that the large indus- 
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trialists of Germany and England met 
in Dusseldorf in 1939 and apportioned 
the trade of Latin America among them- 
selves? 

Mr. PATRICK. Of course, that may 
be true; but does it throw light across 
the behavior that is to be ours? Is that 
any reason why we should not do our very 
most and in the quickest way we can to 
support and protect the things that are 
American? Everything we can legally 
do, everything we can physically do to 
speed up our means of turning out muni- 
tions of war, should be done, because, 
after all, it is a matter of production. 
The very things we turn out today may 
be outmoded by the time we should need 
them. 

The best preparedness for war if it 
should come to this Nation would not be 
piling up airplanes but speeding up our 
means of manufacture so that when the 
time comes we may then turn out in ade- 
quate volume the most modern and most 
effective airplanes and other means of de- 
fense and warfare. It also means pro- 
viding everything we can to conclude the 
war on the other side of the Atlantic and 
keep this side of the Atlantic—the Pacific 
side of it—free from war. Our safety and 
security lies there. We would be at a tre- 
mendous disadvantage if there should be 
an overwhelming of England and her al- 
lies today, if the Axis Powers should land 
on top. Then we would be not only in 
trouble commercially but in trouble in 
our every phase of activity. Hitler would 
be in a position to, and certainly would, 
dictate commerce and how much we 
should ship ano where we should ship 
it. He would have entire control of 
the high seas and the commerce of 
the world. He would commence immedi- 
ately a throttling process, as he has 
wherever his power has thus far reached. 
Then we would be entirely unable to go 
forward, and that would be the day when 
our liberties would begin to dry up. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Has the gentleman 
given any consideration to the fact that 
possibly this war is largely a war over raw 
materials, that the so-called democ- 
racies control the raw-material markets 
of the world, and that the “have not” na- 
tions must either have free and equal ac- 
cess to that market or they will perish? 

Mr. PATRICK. This war is the war it 
purports to be. It is a war for what they 
call the new order. It is an effort by the 
totalitarian powers to get world control 
by bludgeoning, whipping, starving, or 
winning others to their way of doing 
things and streamlining government in a 
way that does not admit democracy. It is 
far removed from democracy. It has 
nothing for the common man, It only 
plays that in to destroy the sight of people 
so that they wil! blindly and fanatically 
follow a leader. Fundamentally, it is not 
new. It is as old as the desires of ruth- 
less and ambitious men. It is the same 
old appeal that Charlemagne made and 
Genghis Kahn had a lot of it in his giz- 
zard, too, when he stepped forth. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would the gentleman 
call a country a democracy that holds, 
possibly, 40 percent of the earth’s surface 
and some 300,000,000 or 400,000,000 people 
in bondage? 

Mr. PATRICK. Why, certainly not. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, there is India 
and there is black Africa being held with- 
in the British Empire against their will. 
There has not been a year in the past 
50 years or in the last 100 years when 
England has not been at war with the 
various peoples of India, who were trying 
to become independent. 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman is try- 
ing to argue that the Nazi form of gov- 
ernment is superior to the English form 
of government; that is the only thing 
that that means. 


Mr. KNUTSON. I do not think we 
should kid ourselves. 
Mr. PATRICK. I cannot follow or 


stay with the gentleman in that view, 
and that is the only thing that that argu- 
ment could lead to, and that is the pur- 
port of it in the end. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course, it is. 

Mr. PATRICK. At least the gentleman 
speaks frankly. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Would the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman has 5 
minutes himself. Take it up then, please, 

All I want to conclude with is this, 
The time has come when we have got to 
forget that we are Democrats or Repub- 
licans on this floor. We have got to for- 
get politics for 4 years. Whether the 
right side won out or not, one side has 
won the election. The destiny of a na- 
tion is greater than any political party, 
and it is greater than any man or any 
applause or what one may think or not 
think of that sort of thing. The time has 
come in this Nation when we must all 
studiously and without partisanship get 
at what is the best way to develop the 
Nation, what is the best way to get unity, 
what is the best way to get the forces of 
labor and capital to go through and pro- 
vide in peace and harmony and confi- 
dence and stand by our form of govern- 
ment. I believe in our democratic form 
of government, and so do you. I believe 
in it with all there is in me to believe in 
anything. I would die for it, and as long 
as we can keep together the fires of this 
Nation we must stand behind the pro- 
gram and develop it throughout the Na- 
tion, so that it will give us the strength 
and unity to bring forth the best and 
strongest there is in this land. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDMISTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a short editorial on British loans 
from the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Oklahoma IMr. Nicuots] for 5 minutes. 


NATIONAL UNITY 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, since 
this day seems to have been given over 
to partisan discussion, and since it was 
my pleasuure to sit here and listen to the 
very eloquent words of my distinguished 
friend from Ilinois—a man, incidentally, 
who seldom takes this floor without, giv- 
ing generously of his wisdom to the Mem- 
bers of the House—I ask your indulgence 
that I may make reply to certain of those 
statements. I may say that I quite agree 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DirksEn] that there should be no center 
aisle in naticnal-defense matters. I 
wonder how we are going to cause that 
center aisle to vanish. You know for 
months and months and months, start- 
ing before the general elections, I sat on 
this floor and listened to Members of the 
minority. Iam frank to admit that most 
of the talking was done by a small group 
from the minority, who almost every day 
broke a long silence and made another 
speech against the President; and in the 
light of that fact I was a little bit shocked 
this morning that the minority floor 
leader would think it strange that the 
Republicans were not called to the coun- 
sel table in the White House yesterday 
when certain plans were being discussed. 
Why, my friends, I doubt that there is a 
man within the sound of my voice who, 
if he had any important problem con- 
fronting him, would call to his counsel 
table a man with his pockets full of 
rocks. 

Certainly there has got to be unity in 
this House, and when there is unity of 

in this House insofar as the 
national defense is concerned, probably 
then Members of the minority will be 
called to the counsel table of the Chief 
Executive; put as long as every day some 
member of the minority takes this floor 
and condemns—oh, not with construc- 
tive criticism, but with vitriol in his 
heart—every action of the President, 
that long, in my judgment, you are not 
entitled to counsel at the Chief Execu- 
tive’s table. 

Only a couple of days ago a distin- 
guished Member of the minority took the 
floor and said that it was his opinion the 
President’s defense program which he 
was going to call for in his message was 
only a means to cover up the President’s 
laxity in pushing forward the defense 
program. Is there any of you who will 
seriously state that the President has 
some deep, sinister, ulterior motive, that 
he wants to tell you that he is doing one 
thing to aid the people of the United 
States and Great Britain, while on the 
other hand he is deliberately holding back 
progress in the machinery with the 
other? Oh, no. Do let us forget parti- 
sanship. 

Mr. MOTT. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think the gentleman from Oklahoma has 
heard any Member of the minority say 
that. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I heard the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] say that. 
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Mr. MOTT. Oh, no; I do not believe 
the gentleman did say that. The gentle- 
man has heard, no doubt, Members of the 
minority express a lack of confidence in 
the President’s ability to carry this out. 
I think he has heard no such thing as he 
says; that he is trying deliberately not to 
carry it out. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I say that they say on 
the floor of this House that he has delib- 
erately held back this program. I have 
heard it from this very well in which I 
now stand. 

Mr. MOTT. All right. The gentle- 
man cannot show that in the Recorp. 

Mr. NICHOLS. The gentleman can 
show it. 

Mr. MOTT. Then I ask the gentleman 
to show it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. When can the gen- 
tleman show it? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Any time. I do not 
want to take the time now to show it. 

Mr. MOTT. Oh, extend your remarks 
and put it in the Recorp. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Let me say this. I 
was in hope that I might be helpful in 
this matter. I have heard Members from 
the minority side, day after day, one after 
another, stand in the well of this House 
and condemn the President for prac- 
tically everything that he has done, and 
I have seen the Democratic side of the 
House, to my amazement, sit here day 
after day and not answer those state- 
ments. I know why they did not. It 
was because they were in hopes that some 
time you would wear yourselves out. 
Your own folks do not like it, your con- 
stituents do not think it is either cute or 
smart. I do not know of anyone who 
does like it. On domestic things, all 
right, go your limit; but I agree with the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
that there has to be cooperation; but lis- 
ten, it cannot be a one-sided cooperation. 
Do not expect the President to cooperate 
with you, when you continue day after 
day to throw rocks at him from every 
quarter and give him no cooperation. 
CApplause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. DOMENGEAUX (at 
the request of Mr. Sanpers), for 10 days, 
on account of personal business, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, who is now on 
the floor, a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, is 
it the intention of the chairman of the 
committee to permit adequate hearing 
on the bill which was introduced by the 
majority leader this morning and to af- 
ford Members of the House opportunity 
to appear pro and con on that bill? 

Mr. BLOOM. If any Member of the 
House or of the Senate wants to appear 
and will kindly let the chairman know, 


Is there 
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the chairman will be glad to arrange a 
time for hearing. 

Mr. MICHENER. When does the gen- 
tleman expect to take the bill up for 
hearing? 

Mr. BLOOM. The committee is not 
yet fully organized. We expect to have 
it organized by tomorrow or Monday, and 
then the committee, I hope, will meet on 
Tuesday morning, 

Mr. MICHENER., Then about Tuesday 
we can contemplate the committee will 
be organized and ready for hearing? 

Mr. BLOOM. The committee will be 
organized, we hope, so that it will give 
us time to have hearings on Tuesday. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
understand that the chairman plans to 
have very full and complete hearings on 
the bill? 

Mr, BLOOM. Well, I do not know 
what the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts means by “full hearings.” We are 
going to give everyone an opportunity to 
be heard. There will not be any effort 
to rush the hearings or to close the hear- 
ings at all. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. With 
information from the Department of 
State and other officials? 

Mr. BLOOM. Well, I am not saying 
anything about who the witnesses are 
going to be. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Marcantonio] has expired. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
55 in order to ask the gentleman a ques- 

on. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Has a tentative date 
been fixed for bringing that legislation 
to the floor? 

Mr, BLOOM. Not yet. The commit- 
tee is not organized. Until it is organ- 
ized, I could not say just when it will be 
presented. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, Mr. DIRKSEN 
was granted permission to revise and ex- 
tend his own remarks. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a brief edi- 
torial from the New York Herald Tribune 
of today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on next Wednes- 
day, after the legislative business of the 
day, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a statement 
by Leo D. Cline, president of the Michi- 
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gan Bean Shippers Association, on the 
subject of what is the matter with beans? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDMISTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.), pur- 
suant to its order heretofore entered, the 
House adjourned until Monday, January 
13, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


58. A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the state of 
finances for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940 (H. Doc. No. 5); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

59. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's committee on bankruptcy administra- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

60. A letter from the Comptroller General, 
transmitting the report of the work of the 
General Accounting Office for the fiscal year 
1940; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

61. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report of awards made under 
the authority of the provisions of the act of 
March 5, 1940 (Public, No. 426, 76th Cong.); 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

62. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report stating all of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law in cases of 
certain aliens whose deportations have been 
suspended for more than 6 months; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 
H.R.1765. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of War to conduct a preliminary examination 
and survey of Pillar Point at Half Moon Bay, 
San Mateo County, Calif., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors 


By Mr. CLASON: 

H. R. 1766. A bill for the better assurance 
of the protection of persons within the sev- 
eral States from mob violence and lynching, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1767. A bill to reimburse the city of 
Springfield, Mass., for expenditures made for 
the construction and equipment of pumping 
stations in connection with Public Warks 
projects for flood control in the Connecticut 
River; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

H. R. 1768. A bill authorizing a survey of 
the rates of compensation paid to certain 
civilian employees of the Army for the pur- 
pose of establishing uniform and equitable 
rates; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGEL: 

H. R. 1769. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to proclaim October 11, 
1941, General Pulaski Memorial Day; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: 

H.R.1770. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an experimental 
range in California for conducting research 
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in the management of lands for sheep graz- 
ing; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. GRANGER: 

H.R.1771. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain property to 
Washington County, Utah, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: 

H. R. 1772. A bill for the relief of the State 
of Ohio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1773. A bill to prohibit the importa- 
tion of flags of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R.1774. A bill to extend the privilege of 
retirement to the judges of the circuit courts 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TABER: 

H. R. 1775. A bill to provide for the more 
expeditious and efficient procurement of the 
national-defense needs of the Army and Navy; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.R.1776. A bill to further promote the 
defense of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R.1777. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to purchase refuge lands 
within the State of South Carolina for the 
perpetuation of the eastern wild turkey and 
to provide pure-blood brood stock for re- 
stocking within its native range, and for other 

; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 1778. A bill for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Lake City, S. C., and appro- 
priating money therefor; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H.R.1779. A bill for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Myrtle Beach, S. C., and appro- 
priating money therefor; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 1780. A bill for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Florence, S. C., and appropri- 
ating money therefor; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 1781. A bill for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Loris, S. C., and appropriating 
money therefor; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 1782. A bill to provide Spanish War 
veterans wartime pension rates for service- 
connected disability or death of certain vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War recog- 
nized by veterans regulations as “veteran of 
any war,” and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

H.R.1783. A bill to amend section 36 of the 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act with respect 
to loans to refinance the indebtedness of 
drainage, levee, and irrigation districts, and 
other similar organizations; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

H. R. 1784. A bill providing for the exami- 
nation and survey of the channel at Mur- 
rells Inlet, S. C.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

H. R. 1785. A bill providing for the exami- 
nation and survey of the Little Pee Dee River 
in South Carolina; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 1786. A bill to amend an act amend- 
ing the old-age security law; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 1787. A bill granting a pension to 
widows and dependent children of World War 
veterans; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1788. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the State Highway Department of 
South Carolina to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Pee 
Dee River at or near Cashua Ferry, S. C.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Fereign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H. R. 1789. A bill authorizing an emergency 

appropriation for the protection of property 
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on Bayocean Peninsula and in Tillamook, 
Oreg.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER: 

H. R. 1790. A bill to safeguard the homing 
pigeon; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R.1791. A bill to establish a Department 
of Health; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: 

H. R. 1792. A bill to provide for automatic 
promotions of special clerks in first-class post 
offices from the first to the second grades; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads 

H. R. 1793. A bill to authorize mailing of 
small firearms to officers and employees of 
enforcement agencies of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. SCRUGHAM: 

H. R. 1794. A bill relating to mining and 
providing for small loans by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to facilitate the 
development and production of metals and 
minerals; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. R. 1795. A bill to grant pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain veterans of the 
War with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, 
or the China Relief Expedition; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTPHIN: 

H. R. 1796. A bill designating Good Friday 
in each year a legal holiday; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R.1797. A bill to provide a minimum 
disability rating for soldiers, sailors, marines, 
and Coast Guard men discharged upon medi- 
cal survey; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R.1798. A bill for a complete survey of 
the physical-education resources existing 
within the United States now in use as out- 
door recreative and competitive areas, gym- 
nasia, stadia, swimming pools, parks, etc., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education. 

H.R.1799. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Perth Amboy, N. J.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 1800. A bill to provide for the preser- 
vation of the birthplace of Joyce Kilmer, New 
Brunswick, Middlesex County, N. J.; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

H. R. 1801. A bill amending the act of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1936 (49 Stat. 1144); to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky: 

H. R. 1802. A bill for the erection of a me- 
morial to the memory of Corp. James Bethel 
Gresham in McLean County, Ky.; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

H. R. 1803. A bill for the relief of certain 
members of local or district boards, of legal 
advisory boards, and of medical advisory 
boards appointed under the provisions of the 
Selective Service Act of May 18, 1917; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: 

H. R. 1804. A bill to restrict the exporta- 
tion of certain Douglas fir peeler logs and 
Port Orford cedar logs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN: 

H. R. 1805. A bill to authorize a prelim- 
mary examination and survey of the inlets 
and outlets to Lake Hendricks, S. Dak., and 
Minn., for flood control, for run-off and wa- 
ter-fiow retardation, and for soil-erosion pre- 
vention; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

H. R. 1806. A bill providing a time limit for 
collection of feed and seed loans; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota: 

H. R. 1807. A bill authorizing the Wiscon- 
sin Band of Potawatomi Indians to file suit 
in the Court of Claims of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 
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By Mr. CHAPMAN: 

H. R. 1808. A bill to repeal and reenact sec- 
tion 83 of the Judicial Code, as amended, re- 
lating to Federal court districts in the State 
of Kentucky; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. CLAYPOOL: 

H. R. 1809. A bill to amend section 3 of 
Public Law No. 304, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
approved August 16, 1937; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. CULLEN: 

H. R. 1810 (by request). A bill to amend 
paragraph 1529 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LELAND M. FORD: 

H. R. 1811. A bill to direct deportation for 
any person who, while in the United States, 
is, or has been, by his words or acts, sympa- 
thetic with, associated with, or affiliated with, 
cr sought the support of, Communists, Fas- 
cists, or Nazis in the United States or else- 
where; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. - 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 1812. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, to pro- 
vide for the financing of industrial, manu- 
facturing, and commercial enterprises in rural 
areas in order to provide for national de- 
fense and to promote the economic stability 
of agriculture; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARE: 

H. R. 1813. A bill to amend the Employees’ 
Compensation Act of September 7, 1916, to 
provide compensation for loss, or permanent 
loss of use, of members of the body; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 1814. A bill to render effective the 
right to work and to provide for the common 
defense; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. R. 1815. A bill to amend Public Law No. 
718, Seventy-fifth Congress, approved June 25, 
1938; to the Committee on Labor, 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H.R.1816. A bill allowing promotion for 
officers on the retired list; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McINTYRE: 

H. R. 1817. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue of! and gas leases 
on certain lands; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

H. R. 1818. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of certain moneys received by the 
United States in connection with ngs 
against the Standard Oil Co. of California and 
others, pursuant to the joint resolution of 
February 21, 1924 (43 Stat. 15); to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 1819. A bill granting pensions and m- 
creases of pensions to meedy war veterans; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 1820. A bill to provide a more equit- 
able program of old-age assistance by amend- 
ing section 3 of the Social Security Act; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 1821. A bill to provide a more equit- 
able program of old-age assistance by amend- 
ing section 2 of the Social Security Act; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


H. R. 1823. A bill to provide for the im- 


purposes; t 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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By Mr. BOEHNE: 

H. R. 1824. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near Cannelton, Perry County, Ind.: 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. R. 1825. A bill to provide for the educa- 
tion of all types of physically handicapped 
children, to make an appropriation of money 
therefor, and to regulate its expenditure; to 
the Committee on Education. 

H. R. 1826. A bill to diminish un-American 
activities by deporting aliens guilty of them; 
to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 1827. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States of America to proclaim 
October 11 of each year General Pulaski's 
Memorial Day for the observance and com- 
memoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1828. A bill to extend further time 
for naturalization to alien veterans of the 
World War under the act approved May 25, 
1932; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 1829. A bill to provide for the sub- 
scription by Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion of the stock of a corporation which is 
hereby created to finance selfliquidating ex- 
press highways which will create additional 
facilities for national defense, relieve high- 
way traffic congestion in intermetropolitan 
regions, aid air navigation, aid the States, 
municipalities, and other public authorities 
thereof, furnish employment for citizens now 
on relief, decrease unemployment, stimu- 
late business recovery, and promote public 
safety; to define the powers and limitations 
of such corporation; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota: 

H. R. 1830. A bill for the relief of the Red 
Lake Band of Chippewa Indians of Minne- 
sota; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 1831. A bill to amend section 7 of the 
act of May 14, 1930 (46 Stat. 326; U. S. C., 
title 18, sec. 753f), relating to places of con- 
finement and transfers of persons convicted 
of an offense against the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1832. A bill relating to the traveling 
and subsistence expenses on judges of the 
Court of Claims, the Court of Custom and 
Patent Appeals, and the United States Cus- 
toms Court; to the Committee on the Judic- 
fary. 

H. R. 1833. A bill to extend the terms of 
judges of the district court in Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the Virgin Islands to 8 years; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.1834. A bill to provide additional 
compensation for employees killed or injured 
while performing work of a hazardous nature 
incident to law-enforcement activity, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 1835. A bill to provide adequate com- 
pensation for dependents of agents and in- 

of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the Department of Justice; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1836. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act approved June 30, 1879, so as to permit 
women to esrve on juries in the courts of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. $ 

H. R. 1837. A bill to amend certain laws 
governing Federal prisoners, and for other 

s; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1838. A bill to amend the Judicial 
Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1839. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of public defenders in the district 
courts ot the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: 
H R. 1840. A bill to inerease the maximum 
monthly payment by States to individuals 
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for old-age assistance to $60, and to change 
the age requirements from 65 to 60 years; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LELAND M. FORD: 

H. R. 1841. A bill to amend the Alien Reg- 
istration Act; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 1842. A bill to amend the Criminal 
Code to make certain activities by aliens un- 
lawful; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H. R. 1843. A bill granting retirement bene- 
fits to certain employees of the United States 
transferred from a classified position to an 
unclassified position in the civil service; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. R. 1844. A bill to authorize the nat- 
uralization of Filipinos who are permanent 
residents of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1845. A bill to compensate certain na- 
tive Puerto Ricans for services rendered in 
the World War; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 1846. A bill to amend sections 1 and 
2 of the Civil Service Retirement Act ap- 
proved May 29, 1930, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 1847. A bill relative to certain annui- 
ties; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

Mr. MAAS: 

H.R. 1848. A bill to authorize percentage 
increases in computing the retired pay of cer- 
tain retired officers of the Navy and Marine 
Corps for active duty performed subsequent 
to retirement; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 1849. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H. R. 1850. A bill to provide for the rank 
and title of lieutenant general of the Regular 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHELCHEL: 

H. R. 1851. A bill limiting working hours of 
custodial service employees to 8 in 10 hours 
a day; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. J. Res. 56. Joint resolution for the relief 
of the anguished, stricken, and starving pop- 
ulation of war-torn and martyred Poland; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HARE: 

H. J. Res. 57. Joint resolution providing for 
the right to sue the United States by certain 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWERT: 

H. J. Res. 58. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1941, General Pulas- 
ki's Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. J. Res. 59. Joint resolution to establish a 
National Unemployment Commission; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. Res. 55. Resolution requesting informa- 
tion relating to railroads; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEFAN: 

H. Res. 56. Resolution ing a reprint 
of House Document No. 416, Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 1852. A bill for the relief of Fred Wey- 

bret, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 
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H. R. 1853. A bill for the relief of Fred Wey- 
bret, Sr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1854. A bill for the relief of Walter M. 
Ziegler; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1855. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Laura 
McStay; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 1856. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Antonio Pataca; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1857. A bill for the relief of Abilio 
Pataca; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H. R. 1858. A bill for the relief of Gus 

Spano; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. BOEHNE: 

H. R. 1859. A bill for the relief of John E. 
Sandage; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 1860. A bill granting a pension to 
Lola Frances Sumner; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1861. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Maggie Crist; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1862. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Martha J. Beard; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1863. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary L. Carlisle; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1864, A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah Conrad; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1865. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Kate Harris; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1866. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Martha Brown; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1867. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Helen N. Peckinpaugh; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1868. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ida I. Goldman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1869. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary P. Oliphant; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1870. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Lyda Powell; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 5 

H. R. 1871. A bill granting a pension to 
Charles E. Curl; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 1872. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to John S. Nixon; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1873. A bill granting a pension to 
Josie Siessly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1874. A bill granting a pension to 
Ethel K. Massie; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. R. 1875. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a license to practice the healing art in 
the District of Columbia to Dr. Peter Florey; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

H. R.1876. A bill for the relief of Patrick 
James Durkin; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1877. A bill for the relief of Richard 
Matthew Hallinan; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1878. A bill for the relief of David 
A. Gould; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1879, A bill for the relief of Ambrose 
J. Murray; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.1880. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Coyne, wido wof Michael Coyne; to the Com- 

mittee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1881. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Werwinski; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 1882. A bill for the relief of Katharine 
W. Murray trust; to the Committee on 
Claims. 
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H.R. 1883. A bill for the relief of Llewella 
J. Welsh; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1884. A bill for the relief of James 
E. Clark; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 1885. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Bowden; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 1886. A bill for the relief of Frank A. 
Adamus; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 1887. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Kenney; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. ; 

H. R. 1888. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Walsh; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. . 

H. R. 1889. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Ferris; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1890. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Frost and Joseph F. Frost; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

H. R. 1891. A bill granting a pension to 
Cuthbert W. Chesterfield; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 1892. A bill granting a pension to 
Joseph L. Chapman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1893. A bill granting World War vet- 
erans’ compensation to John Paszezuk; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 1894. A bill for the relief of John P. 
Poluke; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 1895. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
A. Coyne; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


H. R. 1896. A bill for the relief of Ella F. 


Gulick; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H. R. 1897. A bill granting a renewal of 
patent. No. 1,327,755, relating to drawer or 
sbelf lining; to the Committee on Patents. 
i By Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota: 

H. R. 1898. A bill granting a pension to 
Marion L. Sargent; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: 

H. R. 1899. A bill for the relief of Nely Kel- 
ler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1900. A bill for the relief of Reasor 
Reed; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1901. A bill for the relief of Floyd 
Odom; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1902. A bill for the relief of Albert D. 
Castleberry; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1903. A bill for the relief of Reuben 
Owen; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1904. A bill for the relief of Floyd 
Jones; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CLASON: 

H. R. 1905. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Lewenczuk; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1906. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Lewenczuk and Stella Lewenczuk; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

H.R.1907. A bill granting a pension to 
Clara E. Deane; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

H. R. 1908. A bill for the relief of Clara E. 
Deane; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H. R. 1909. A bill for the relief of Clara E. 
Deane; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H.R.1910. A bill for the relief of George S. 
Chapman; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R.1911. A bill to provide for placing 
William H. Armstrong on the retired list of 
the United States Army as a captain, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 1912. A bill for the relief of Evan T. 
Elia; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

H.R.1913. A bill granting a pension to 
Mrs. Carrie Chouteau; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: 

H. R. 1914. A bill for the relief of the Cop- 

pel Coal Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 
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H.R.1915. A bill for the relief of James 
E. Butcher; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1916. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to W. H. Robinson; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H.R.1917. A bill for the relief of the sur- 
vivors of Allan W. Macbeth; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 1918. A bill for the relief of Gilbert 
S. Dey; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1919. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Foughty; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 1920. A bill granting a pension to 
Debbie Klingler; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 1921. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza Cook; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1922. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Bertie L. Santee; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1923. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Augusta Lambert; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1924. A bill granting a pension to 
Emma Blosser; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1925. A bill granting a pension to 
Amanda Hart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

H. R. 1926. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma Turner; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1927. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Shelton; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 4 

H. R. 1928. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza Noble; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1929. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth B. Orndurf; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1930. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary Emma Bussard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1931. A bill granting a pension to 
Edith Pyle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.1932. A bill granting a pension to 
Willard Fulk; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1933. A bill for the relief of Bert and 
Marie Freeman; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 1934. A bill granting an increase cf 
pension to Josephine Anderson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1935. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Cline; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1936. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Maggie A. Foster; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1937. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Flora Gifford; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1938. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Adaline Loftus; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1939. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Matilda E. Richards; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1940. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ida Young; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1941. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah E. Westlake; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1942. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Belle C. Taylor; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1943. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary J. Simpson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

H. R. 1944. A bill for the relief of certain 
Basque aliens; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 
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By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H. R. 1945. A bill for the relief of Preston 
Lodge, No. 47, Ancient Free and Accepted 
Mason, of Jonesville, Va.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. HARE: 

H. R. 1946. A bill for the relief of Jesse A. 

Lott; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HOUSTON: 

H. R. 1947. A bill for the relief of Merle 
(Mearl) Arthur Lewis; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: 

H. R. 1948. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah Roush; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R 1949. A bill for the relief of Sherman 
W. White; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1950. A bill granting a pension to Wil- 
liam W. Parsons; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

H.R.1951. A bill granting back pay to Au- 
guste C. Loiseau; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1952. A bill for the relief of E. W. 
Jones; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1953. A bill for the relief of Robert C. 
Chaney; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R. 1954. A bill for the relief of Charles E. 
Bryant; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 1955. A bill for the relief of James L. 
Barnett; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 1956. A bill granting a pension to 
Henry B. Lyons; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

H. R. 1957. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Stagg; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 1958. A bill granting a pension to 
J. E. Barrows; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 1959. A bill granting a pension to 
Clara L. Dolman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1960. A bill granting a pension to 
Josie Sebrell Rayburn; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1961. A bill for the relief of Rudolph 
Farcher; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 1962. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary M. Lewis; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1963. A bill to amend the military 
record of James Ledsome, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

H. R. 1964. A bill for the relief of James 
Monroe Caplinger; to the Committee on 
Claims 


H.R.1965. A bill granting a pension to 
Robert Melvin Palmer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1966. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Eddie L. Fetty; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1967. A bill granting a pension to 
Hosea F. Dearth; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 1968. A bill granting a pension to 
Luther R. Drum; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 1969. A bill granting a pension to 
John E. Shepherd; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H.R.1970. A bill granting a pension to 
Herman Meikle; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1971. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary Pauline Payne; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H.R.1972. A bill granting a pension to 
Minnie L. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1973. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy E. Allen; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1974. A bill for the relief of William 
A. Wheeler; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1975. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Nellie E. Dallas; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 
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H. R. 1976. A bill for the relief of J. W. and 
Robert W. Gillespie; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 1977. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Earl Rodgers; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 1978. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary C. Lowe; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1979. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.1980. A bill granting a pension to 
Mamie Cartmell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.1981. A bill granting a pension to 
Charles Lycans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

H. R. 1982. A bill granting a pension to 
Ruby McIntosh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1983. A bill granting a pension to 
Harold A. Staats; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1984. A bill granting a pension to 
James C. Neff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 1985. A bill for the relief of Robert R. 
Trosper; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1986. A bill granting a pension to 
James R, Gibbs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONKMAN: 

H. R. 1987. A bill for the relief of Frank K. 
Manokoski; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHAEL J. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 1988. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Barrett; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1989, A bill for the relief of Garabed 
Meghrigian; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1990. A bill for the relief of Hemayak 
Meghrigian; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 1991. A bill for the relief of Ludwig 
Baur; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 1992. A bill for the relief of Rudolfo 
Kaufmann and his wife, Ellinor T. Kauf- 
mann; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1993. A bill for the relief of Gertrud 
Selma Feuerring and sons Rafael and Joseph; 
to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. McGRANERY: 

H. R. 1994. A bill granting a pension to Capt. 
Victor Gondos, Jr.; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McINTYRE: 

H. R. 1995. A bill for the relief of Lyle L. 
Bressler; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1996. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Ernzen and Mary Ernzen; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1997. A bill for the relief of William 
T. J. Ryan; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

H. R. 1998. A bill for the relief of Samuel M. 
Lipton; to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 1999. A bill for the relief of Roberta 
Muldrow Brow; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2000. A bill for the relief of Clarence 
W. Flowers; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2001. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to William E. McIntosh; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

H. R. 2002. A bill granting a pension to 
Samuel W. Mabrey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2003. A bill for the relief of Ellis Duke, 
also known as Elias Duke; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 2004. A bill for the relief of Presly 
Holliday, quartermaster sergeant, Quarter- 
master Corps, on the retired list, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 2005. A bill for the relief of Frank H. 

Wilson; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. MILLS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 2006. A bill for the relief of Ben 
Torian; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2007. A bill for the relief of William 
Johnson; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2008. A bill for the relief of Joe J. 
McDonald; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2009. A bill for the relief of J. N. 
Sutherland, Lula E. Lucus, W. E. Cooper, J. D. 
Wallace, and J. F. Martin; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H. R. 2010. A bill for the relief of Wade H. 
Erwin and Vonnie Erwin; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H. R. 2011. A bill for the relief of Dan A, 
Tarpley; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2012. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Jemima Bason; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. R. 2013. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Francis Spillane; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

H. R. 2014. A bill for the relief of Carl L. 
Jones; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2015. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Petrin, Joseph A. Petrin, Rudolph Petrin, 
Angus LeBlanc, William J. Demelle, Samuel 
Fishman, and Hector LaPointe; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 2016. A bill for the relief of Vincent 
and Gladys Gowen; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. PADDOCK: 

H. R. 2017. A bill for the relief of Margaret 

Perry; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 2018. A bill granting a pension to Lu 
M. Linscott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2019. A bill granting a pension to Elsie 
M. Lum; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H.R. 2020. A bill granting a pension to 
Irene C. Flack; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2021. A bill granting a pension to 
Margaret Haskin; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

H.R. 2022. A bill granting a pension to 
Kathryn E. Fraley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2023. A bill granting a pension to Ella 
E. Huffman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2024. A bill granting a pension to Ida 
Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2025. A bill granting a pension to 
Clara L. Owens; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2026. A bill granting a pension to 
Olivia Stebbins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2027. A bill granting a pension to May 
Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 2028, A bill for the relief of William 
H. Gotschall; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RICH: 

H. R. 2029. A bill granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Ann Wertz; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SECREST: 

H. R. 2030. A bill granting a pension to 
Grace V. Newman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2031. A bill granting a pension to 
Thomas J. McWilliams; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2032. A bill granting a pension to Lily 
2 Kearn; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 
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H. R. 2033. A bill granting a pension to 
Leura McBride; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2084. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary J. Miracle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R. 2035. A bill granting a pension to Cora 
Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 2036. A bill granting a pension to 
Louisa J. Humphrey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2037. A bill granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Walker; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 2038. A bill granting a pension to 
Orla T. Pletcher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2039. A bill granting a pension to Mar- 
garet O. Hoffer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2040. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary V. Wells; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2041. A bill granting a pension to 
Harriett Morris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

H. R. 2042. A bill granting a pension to 
Maretta Anna Booher; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2043. A bill granting a pension to 
Marion Gregory; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R. 2044. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Charles L. Kent; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

H.R. 2045. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Lucinda Moore; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 2046. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Lydia J. Allard; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2047. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Blanche S. Keyes; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2048. A bill granting a pension to 
Narcissa Walter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2049. A bill granting a pension to 
Nancy Jane Miller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 2050. A bill granting a pension to 
Florence Bonnell; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 2051. A bill granting a pension to 
Dorinda V. Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid pensions. 

H. R. 2052. A bill granting a pension to 
William Frederick Kildow; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2053. A bill granting a pension to 
Georgia Hupp Williams; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 2054. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claims of Ben 
White, Arch Robinson, Lee Wells, W. S. Wells, 
A. J. McLaren, A. D. Barkelew, Oscar Clayton, 
R. L. Culpepper, W. B. Edwards, the estate 
of John McLaren, the estate of C. E. Wells, 
and the estate of Theodore Bowen; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2055. A bill for the relief of Genevieve 
Travis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H. R. 2056. A bill for the relief of the L. J. 
Houze Convex Glass Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H. R. 2057. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Amand J, Keslar; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TABER: 

H. R. 2058, A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Frances K. Knoblock; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2059. A bill granting a pension to Ida 
Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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H. R. 2060. A bill granting an increase of 
Pension to Sarah Vantuyl; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2061. A bill granting a pension to 
Lydia E. Perkins; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky: 

H. R. 2062. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Burley L. Van Fleet; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 2063. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Shanklin; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2064. A bill granting a pension to 
Jamaica Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2065. A bill granting a pension to 
Laura C. Clarke; to the Committe on Invalid 
Pensions, 

H. R. 2066, A bill granting a pension to 
Luther Skaggs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R. 2067. A bill for the relief of Gertrude 
Hancock, administratrix of the estate of Arch 
F. Hancock; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2068. A bill for the relief of Charles 
B. Arrington; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2069. A bill for the relief of the heirs 
of Edmund P. Lee; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

H. R. 2070. A bill for the relief of William 
W. Addis; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R.2071. A bill for the relief of W. H. 
Rahold, Sr., administrator of the estate of 
Raphael Fred Rabold; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 2072. A bill to authorize the award of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for dis- 
tinguished service to Pleas Sanders; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHELCHEL: 

H. R. 2073. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Clif- 

ford D. Barber; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


19, By Mr, FLAHERTY: Petition of the 
Painters Local Union, No. 11, Boston, Mass., 
requesting that all possible effort be made 
to oppose and defeat the Smith bill now 
pending before the Congress of the United 
States; to the Committee on Labor. 

20. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
City Council of the City of Cranston, oppos- 
ing legislation subjecting municipal bonds 
to Federal taxation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

21. By Mr. HOOK: Petition of Taino Kau- 
gau and 9° others for Work Projects Admin- 
istration road project for Houghton and 
Ontonagon Counties in the State of Michi- 
gan; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

22. By Mr. LEAVY: Resolution of the 
Okanogan Grange, No. 1103, on December 18, 
1940, urging that embargo be placed on the 
further importation cf apples and pears into 
this country, pointing out that surpluses are 
being very considerably increased by reason 
of the importation of these products, and 
reciting that complete demoralization of the 
specialized fruit areas, orchards, and irriga- 
tion projects, as well as general business in 
these districts, will result if action is not 
taken promptly; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

23. By Mr. McGREGOR: Petitions sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Ocie R. Brown, of New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, president of the Tuscarawas 
County (Ohio) Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, signed by .1embers of said or- 
ganization, urging the continuation of the 
Dies investigating committee and an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 to carry on its work; to 
the Committee on Rules. 
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24. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the 
board of trustees of the village of Mineola, 
N. Y., stating that the village of Mineola does 
vigorously oppose any attempt by the Federal 
Government to remove the present exemp- 
tions now existing in favor of municipal 
securities, either of the State, county, or local 
government; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

25. Also, resolution of the Woman's Club, 
of Larchmont, N. Y., stating that the 
Woman's Club of Larchmont, N. Y., goes on 
record as favoring the rescinding of the 
Johnson Act, the revision of the Neutrality 
Act, and the revision of the German-Ameri- 
can Friendship Treaty of 1921 in order to 
combat subversive activities motivated by 
German propaganda; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

26. Also, resolution of the Hudson Falls 
Post, No. 574, American Legion, New York, 
stating that that post advocates immediate 
material aid to Great Britain and her allies 
and to the Republic of China; and urging that 
the Goverrment of the United States take 
all necessary measures promptly to insure the 
utmost productivity of our factories for the 
furnishing of supplies to nations at war with 
the totalitarian powers and for the increase 
of our Navy and Army for the protection and 
defense of our own country; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, JANUARY 13, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O gracious Father of mankind, let 
wisdom broaden with the day and rever- 
ence crown all earnest minds. By Thy 
presence disturb us with a most serious 
sense of our responsibility as we turn to 
Thee praying for deepening fellowship, 
uniting us in a common task. Let there 
prevail in the Congress a union of 
thought, a union of interest, a union of 
purpose, and a union of mutual respect. 
Blessed Lord, we pray that we may 
gather inspiration from the prophets of 
old; somewhere they found strength, for 
they were men with a message, with a 
purpose, and men with a spirit; thus 
they changed cruel hardship into re- 
deeming power. They took the serpent, 
coiled and poisonous, and, becoming a 
rod, it lifted the world and rolled it in 
its course. 

Almighty God, look upon our Republic; 
fill it with more trust and earnestness, 
less folly, and less feverish craving for 
place. Forbid that our cherished insti- 
tutions should ever be crushed into the 
slave-made framework of political, so- 
cial, and religicus tyranny, and there 
shall come to the world’s dark verge of 
life the light of a new day. Hold our 
parenthood to the firm realization that 
home in its origin is meant to preserve 
the finest elements and richness of 
Christian life, becoming the first sanc- 
tuary, the first altar, and the first school- 
house. Again we pray: God bless Amer- 
ica, leading her on, putting forth her 
hand until the serpent shall become a 
rod, Through self-assertion and self- 
sacrifice, oh, lead us on; and at the end 
of the road Thou wilt be there. In our 
Saviour's name. Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, January 10, 1941, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Latta, 
one of his secretaries. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


The SPEAKER. Are there Members 
present who have not yet taken the cath 
and who desire to take the oath this 
morning? 

Mr. CLIFFORD DAVIS, a Representa- 
tive-elect from the State of Tennessee, 
presented himself at the bar of the House 
and took the oath of office. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a speech delivered by 
Sir Walter Citrine to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. A letter from the Pub- 
lic Printer indicates that this speech will 
take five pages of the Recorp, but not- 
withstanding this I renew my request to 
insert it in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no cbjection. 


THE SOCIAL-SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a House concurrent 
resolution which provides that the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House be authorized to appoint a 
committee to study old-age-pension prob- 
lems and our present social-security pro- 
gram. It is now time to make a thorough 
study and analysis of the entire pension 
system. The 5 years we have operated 
under the present program have brought 
out its many inequalities and injustices. 
The present social-security program is 
unfair and unjust to millions of our old 
and near-old citizens, and this must be 
corrected. World conditions are such 
that it is hard to get consideration of 
domestic problems, but this is a matter 
that will affect us very materially at the 
conclusion of the war and should have 
immediate attention. While some 52,- 
000,000 persons have social-security num- 
bers, only a portion of them will be able 
to qualify for benefits. This is brought 
out by the fact that according to Social 
Security Board estimates only 26,000,000 
of our citizens are working in covered em- 
ployment at any one time. This means 
that under our present social-security 
program we have another 26,000,000 who 
are only partially covered and protected 
and another twenty to twenty-five mil- 
lion people who are unable to benefit for 
old-age security under the provisions of 
this act. It means that the vast majority 
of our citizens are not only without pro- 
tection but are indirectly partially pay- 
ing the cost of those who are covered 
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under its provisions. The act is especially 
unfair to the unemployed—farmers, farm 
laborers, and millions of other citizens 
who now pay indirectly a large part of 
the pay-roll tax. This problem will not 
be solved until we, as Members of Con- 
gress, are willing to make such changes 
as a thorough and fair investigation and 
study will suggest. It is our problem. 
Let us meet it. [Applause.] 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McKEOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is 
not a quorum present. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 3] 

Anderson, Durham O'Day 

N. Mex. Folger Osmers 
Barry Gathings Randolph 

Harrington Reece. Tenn. 
Bender Hope Sabath 
Bradley, Pa Howell Sauthoff 
Brown, Ohio Jarrett Schaefer, Il. 
p Jennings uetz 

Celler Johnson, Shannon 
Clark Lynden B. Sheridan 
Cluett Johnson, W. Va. Smith, Pa. 
Cole, Md Kee Somers, N. T. 
Cooley Kelly, III Stratton 
Crosser Kilburn Sweeney 
Dickstein Kunkel Thomas, N. J. 
Dies Lanham Tibbott 
Disney McArdle Wadsworth 
Domengeaux McGranery White 
Doughton Mason Woodruff, Mich. 
Douglas Murray Wright 
Drewry Myers, Pa. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 376 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. McCormack, further 
5 under the call were dispensed 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the geitleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
May]. 

REFERENCE OF H. R. 1776 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may address the 
House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that there are quite.a few special orders 
for today, but will put the gentleman’s 
request. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kentucky 
that he address the House for 10 minutes? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I have been under the 
impression that the procedure on this 
jurisdictional question we expected to 
come up would be that the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs would 
offer his motion, but that there would be 
no debate on it either pro or con. I 
wonder if the gentleman from Kentucky 
expects to have a full discussion of the 
question involved? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, answering 
the inquiry of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, I may say that I had hoped the 
matter could be disposed of rather ex- 
peditiously. It is of such importance, 
however, that I felt there should be some 
explanation of the vital question involved, 
and I should like to state that the ques- 
tion raised by direction of my committee 
by a resolution, which I have before me, 
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does not carry any implication whatso- 
ever or any suspicion that the Foreign 
Affairs Committee would not do as good 
a job as our committee, or that there is 
any lack of loyalty or anything of the 
kind. It is merely a question of presery- 
ing and maintaining the jurisdiction of 
the House Committee on Military Affairs, 
which is the committee dealing with na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. In just a moment. Person- 
ally, I should like to have been relieved 
of responsibility, but it is a question vital 
to the regular procedure of the House and 
its committees. That there may be no 
misunderstanding, let me state at the 
outset that I am in hearty accord with 
the general objectives of the legislation. 
Nevertheless, I feel it ought to have at 
least some fair consideration, but with- 
out any delay on any account. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I have been under the im- 
pression, Mr. Speaker, that it was under- 
stood that no question of the rules of the 
House was involved, that it was merely a 
question of reference—a question as to 
which committee should have jurisdic- 
tion of the bill. Is the gentleman con- 
tending that under the rules and proce- 
dure of the House he feels that his com- 
mittee is entitled to jurisdiction? 

Mr. MAY. I certainly do, or I would 
not have called the committee together 
to consider the question. Many members 
of the Military Affairs Committee urged 
me to call the committee for that pur- 
pose, which I did. 

Mr. COX. I withdraw the objection, 
Mr. Speaker, to allow the gentleman to 
demonstrate that point. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, does the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky take the position 
that the Speaker made an incorrect ref- 
erence of this bill to a committee? 

Mr. MAY. It is my candid judgment, 
based upon a careful consideration of all 
the precedents, a study of Cannon’s 
Precedents and the rules as discussed by 
him in his book, that this bill which pro- 
vides—and I quote the title Further to 
promote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” relates to mat- 
ters of national defense. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That, of course, 
has nothing to do with the reference of 
the bill. 

Mr. MAY. Just a moment. The title 
is followed by expressions in many sec- 
tions of the bill which relate to national 
defense. It clearly authorizes the sale, 
leasing, or giving of both Army and Navy 
equipment. Under no conditions do I 
question either the motives or good faith 
of our most distinguished Speaker, and I 
am merely acting in accord with the reso- 
lution of my committee. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman from Kentucky is not in 
order. He has not gained recognition 
and he is speaking without having re- 
ceived recognition. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts has reserved the right to 
object. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
talking under my reservation to object. 
Of course, anyone can demand the regu- 
lar order at any time. Now, may I ask 
the gentleman from Kentucky, what 
about the Naval Affairs Committee? 
Does the gentleman recognize also that 
the Ways and Means Committee has a 
greater right to jurisdiction over this bill 
than the Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. MAY. I do not recognize any such 
thing. The Ways and Means Committee 
is the taxing committee and could have 
no jurisdiction. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man recognize 

Mr. MAY. Just a moment. Let me 
answer the question. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But not for a 
speech. 

Mr. MAY. I am not making a speech. 
I want to state the rule as I understand 
it. I will admit very frankly that there 
are provisions in this bill that would, 
under certain circumstances justify the 
reference of the bill to any one of two or 
three committees, but the general rule is 
that when the major question involved is 
one relating to national defense, it should 
be referred to the committee having juris- 
diction of the major issue. 

So far as we are concerned here, this 
can be carried on through the War and 
Navy Departments and not through the 
State Department, which deals only with 
diplomatic matters. In the instant case 
the major issue is the disposition of war 
materials. For this reason, and for the 
additional reason that the bill abolishes 
without consideration statute after stat- 
ute enacted by this Congress, ignoring 
them completely and putting them out of 
effect in order to carry out the provisions 
of the bill—and they all relate to na- 
tional defense—I believe the bill should 
be referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man claim his committee has greater 
right to the bill than the Committee on 
Naval Affairs? 

Mr. MAY. I certainly do. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
very apparent that this is all a debate on 
the question of the jurisciction of this 
bill. I make the parliamentary inquiry 
as to whether or not this question is de- 
batable? I am opposed to my chairman 
in his effort to re-refer the bill, and so 
voted in the Committee on Military 
Affairs, as did several others. The action 
of the committee was not unanimous. I 
think the Speaker should be sustained in 
the exercise of his sound discretion. 

The SPEAKER. It can only be de- 
bated by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I admit that 
the motion to re-refer the bill which I 
expect to make is not subject to debate. 
The only purpose I had in propounding 
the unanimous-consent request was to 
say something to the House about it. I 
think this colloquy has demonstrated 
what my position with reference to it is, 
and, so far as I am concerned, unless 
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some other gentleman wants to ask me a 
question, I am ready to offer the motion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I shall 
not object to the gentleman’s request to 
speak for 10 minutes, but, of course, that 
means also I shall not object to any other 
request to debate this question. It is 
natural to assume many other Members 
will want to debate this question, because 
this is a matter which goes to the very 
organization of the House itself. This is 
a matter which concerns all Members, 
without regard to party. This is a mat- 
ter involving the integrity of every com- 
mittee cf the House. 

Mr. MAY. Including the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We all know that 
the Speaker has made a proper assign- 
ment of this matter. It is not a question 
of emotions. This is something which 
will stare Speakers in the face, and when 
the cycle turns and our other great party 
in the country comes into power they 
will have this as a precedent staring them 
in the face. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the regular order. 

Mr. McCORMACK. One of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Military Affairs 
demands the regular order. He does not 
like my words, evidently. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order 
is demanded. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. May] withdraw his 
request to speak for 10 minutes? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I had in mind 
making a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. May] withdraw his 
request or not? The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fapprs], within his 
rights, has demanded the regular order. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I decline to 
yield for a parliamentary inquiry. I wish 
to be permitted to answer the Speaker’s 
query if the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts will permit. 

The regular order was demanded. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


MOTION TO REFER H. R. 1776 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a priv- 
ileged motion which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk, and I also offer a resolution of the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House 
in connection with that and ask that 
both be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. May moves the Chair to re-refer the bill 
(H. R. 1776) to further promote the defense of 
the United States, and for other purposes, 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. May] ask that the 
resolution of the Committee on Military 
Affairs be read at this time? 

Mr. MAY. Yes, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
may be read, 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resolution passed by that committee 
may be read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At a meeting of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, held pursuant to call of the 
chairman of said committee, in the com- 
mittee room, 1310 New House Office Build- 
ing, at 10 o’clock a. m., on Saturday, January 
11, 1941, the following resolution was agreed 
to, to wit: 

“Resolved by the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, that the chairman of the com- 
mittee be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to appear upon the floor of the 
House of Representatives at the first op- 
portunity available to him and to move to 
re-refer H. R. 1776, a bill to further promote 
the defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes, introduced by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK], on 
January 10, 1941, from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs to the Committee on Military 
Affairs; and if the said motion be overruled 
by the Speaker, then in that event the 
chairman of this committee is authorized 
and directed to appeal from said decision to 
the House of Representatives.” 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MeCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the rules of the House, as I under- 
stand, and I inquire of the Chair if my 
understanding is correct, a bill cannot 
be divided and referred to two or more 
committees? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Pursuing my 
parliamentary inquiry further, may I 
ask the Chair if the Chair will state to 
the House the compelling reasons which 
prompted him to refer this bill to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be 
very glad to make a statement as to why 
this bill was referred as it was. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts has propounded a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. ENGEL. The point of order, Mr. 
Speaker, is that what the gentleman has 
propounded is not a parliamentary in- 
quiry. If we are going to debate one 
side of this question, I want both sides 
debated. I do not know what I am go- 
ing to do on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair holds that 
that relates to the proceedings of the 
House. The Chair thought that a unan- 
imous-consent request might be granted 
or a parliamentary inquiry made of him, 
so the Chair has prepared a statement 
he will make with reference to this 
matter. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the Chair permit an inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. If the Speaker pur- 
sues that course, then in effect he has 
opened this matter up to debate, and the 
Speaker himself has made a speech 
against the motion. That can be done 
by unanimous consent, but it does seem 
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to me we should do these things accord- 
ing to the rules. If we are going to have 
debate, let us have debate; if we are not, 
let us not have one side only. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
maintain that it is not the business of the 
Chair to answer a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. MICHENER. My point is that it 
was not a proper parliamentary inquiry. 
It was a unanimous-consent request that 
the Speaker be permitted to state his 
reasons for doing a certain thing. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of 
the House; yes. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I think un- 
questionably the Chair has the right to 
state reasons for action taken; but, in or- 
der to avoid even the suspicion of under- 
taking to influence the judgment of the 
Members on the subject, I hope the Chair 
will forego the exercise of this right which 
he clearly has. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I concur with 
the gentleman from Georgia. Although 
I am in sympathy with the viewpoint of 
the Speaker—and he is well within his 
rights in saying anything he wants to the 
House—I hope he will forego those rights 
in the interest of harmony and justice at 
the present time. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, may I make 
the additional statement that I have no 
complaint against the Speaker for any- 
thing he has done about this matter? I 
am just trying to pursue what I regard 
as the proper course. This motion not 
being subject to debate, it is a question in 
my mind whether or not in ruling on it 
the Speaker is confined to the mere posi- 
tion of saying that it is overruled and not 
sustained; but, in order to be perfectly 
fair about it, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Speaker may be permitted to 
make his statement. 

Mr. DINGELL. I object to that, Mr. 
Speaker. Either the Speaker has the 
right or he has not. I contend that he 
has the right. I object. 

Mr. MAY. It will not hurt to have 
unanimous consent, \ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair believes 
that the questions raised here are very 
fundamental and certainly go to the 
rights and the prerogatives of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
‘Therefore, the Chair had hoped that a 
time would come in these proceedings 
when he might be able to say to the 
House what the compelling reasons were 
for referring this bill to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. However, the Chair 
is not going to do that unless by unani- 
mous consent. The Chair will make a 
statement if unanimous consent is 
granted. Is there objection? 

Mr. ENGEL. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I ask that unani- 
mous consent be granted to discuss the 
matter 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ac- 
cept no time from the House on any con- 
ditions; therefore, as the Chair interprets 
it, objection is heard. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. May]. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 
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Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I undertook 
to submit a umanimous-consent request 
that the Speaker be permitted to read 
the statement which he had prepared. 
In the confusion, I do not know whether 
the Recorp shows that that was my 
request, I wish it to be understood that 
that was my request. I will go further 
and say that I am clearly of the opinion 
the Speaker has the right in passing on 
the motion to make any comments and 
assign his reasons for the ruling. I am 
not objecting to that, and I wish finally 
to express my appreciation of the unfail- 
ing courtesy and consideration of our dis- 
tinguished Speaker on all matters. 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Naval Affairs may be per- 
mitted to sit during the remainder of this 
week, with the understanding that they 
will adjourn on any program that is had 
in the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERO- 
NAUTICS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committees on Military Affairs, 
Naval Affairs, and Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
the act of March 3, 1915, establishing the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, I transmit herewith the twenty- 
sixth annual report of the Committee 
covering the fiscal year ended June 30, 


1940. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tue WHITE House, January 13, 1941. 


NATIONAL~DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, COX. Mr. Speaker, for the pur- 
pose of coordinating the defense program 
under the Constitution and of upholding 
the powers and the prerogatives of the 
Congress under the Constitution, I am 
offering three bills, none of which greatly 
interferes with anything that the Presi- 
dent has done. In the main, I am sup- 
porting the President’s defense program. 
One of these bills simply provides for 
congressional ratification of the de- 
stroyer deal. Another provides for the 
setting up of a joint committee, taken 
from the Military and Naval Affairs 
Committees of both Houses, to keep the 
House currently advised on what the 
Federal Government is doing in behalf 
of national defense. The other bill 
simply provides for the setting up of a 
National Defense Administration. The 
important thing, Mr. Speaker, is keeping 
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within the Constitution. Unless the 
Congress acts in line with the sugges- 
tions made, Members may have occa- 
sion in years to come to sweat blood for 
their dereliction. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 57 

Resolved, That the following Members be, 
and they are hereby, elected members of the 
standing Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Foreign Affairs: Sol Bloom 
(chairman), New York; Luther A. Johnson, 
Texas; John Kee, West Virginia; James P, 
Richards, South Carolina; James A. Shanley, 
Connecticut; Joseph L. Pfeifer, New York; 
Pete Jarman, Alabama; Laurence F. Arnold, 
Illinois; W. O. Burgin, North Carolina; Wirt 
Courtney, Tennessee; Herman P, Eberharter, 
Pennsylvania; Noble J. Gregory, Kentucky; 
Thad F. Wasielewski, Wisconsin; Robert L. F. 
Sikes, Florida; and Jacob E. Davis, Ohio. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Grrrorp] may be allowed 
to address the House for 25 minutes next 
Thursday after all the legislative busi- 
ness of the day has been transacted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next, at the conclusion of any matters 
on the Speaker’s table and following any 
previous special order, I may address the 
House for 40 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the LORRI of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan 

There was no objection, 


REFERENCE OF H. R. 1776 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the e of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just voted on a motion as to which of 
two important committees is to have 
jurisdiction of the bill referred to. I 
did not know how to vote. I wanted to 
hear what the Speaker had to say, but 
I also wanted to hear what the chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee had 
to say with respect to why he wanted 
the bill sent to his committee. I ob- 
jected to one side being heard without 
the other. My sympathies, however, were 
with, and I voted finally in favor of, 
sending the bill to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee because of reasons which 
were submitted, in part, by the majority 
leader. I did not see why the Military 
Affairs Committee should have any more 
right to jurisdiction of the measure than 
the Naval Affairs Committee or the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
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eries, both of which have jurisdiction 
over defense matters which would come 
under this bill. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that after the 
reading of the Journal and the transac- 
tion of all business on the Speaker’s 
table and after the legislative program 
of the day has been carried out I may 
have 35 minutes within which to address 
the House on Thursday next, January 
16. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TINKHAM. By unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, I desire to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement in relation to the fact that 
this is a republic and not a democracy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my Own 
remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
brief article by Mr. Clapper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House today 
for 10 minutes after the other special 
orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a radio 
speech made by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


POWER TO DESTROY THE REPUBLIC—ESTAB- 
LISH A DICTATORSHIP 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recor at this point and to 
include a bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans who fail to advise themselves, do 
their own thinking, reach their own con- 
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clusions about what is now happening 
in Washington deserve neither freedom, 
prosperity, nor the privileges and rights 
which we as a people have enjoyed. It 
is to afford an opportunity to everyone in 
the Fourth Michigan Congressional Dis- 
trict to know something about, and form 
an opinion as to the merits of, the so- 
called lend-lease bill that these remarks, 
which will include a copy of that bill, are 
made, 

More than 7 years ago Bainbridge 
Colby, who once was Wilson’s Secretary 
of State, charged that those surrounding 
and advising the President were more in- 
terested in preparing the soil for a revo- 
lution and the overthrow of our consti- 
tutional form of government than they 
were in national recovery. Since that 
time, for the announced purpose of end- 
ing the depression, bringing a return of 
prosperity and happiness to a greater 
number of people, a great deal of power 
and vast sums of money have been given 
the Chief Executive. Itis an established 
fact that notwithstanding the use of this 
power and the expenditure of money the 
depression and unemployment were not 
ended—prosperity did not return. But 
all that is now water over the dam. 

Then came the second World War, 
Now we are told that freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship, freedom from want, 
freedom from fear—though three of 
these freedoms are lacking in many 
places, denied to many people here in our 
homeland—must be established every- 
where in the world. And we must do it. 

To make secure everywhere in the 
world those four essential human free- 
doms the President caused to be intro- 
duced in Congress last Friday a bill com- 
monly known as the lend-lease bill. 

I have received many printed cards 
which read as follows: 

Our security which is jeopardized, our free- 
dom which is now threatened, can be best de- 
fended by following the plan of President 
Roosevelt. Stand by the President and by 
the best interest of America. 


This propaganda originates in that 
New York group which apparently has 
so little faith in America that it thinks 
we must hide behind the British Navy, 
the British Nation, go to war, otherwise 
we will be destroyed by Hitler. That 
committee, if its actions mean anything, 
is in favor of a declaration of war and 
the sending of an army to Europe. 

Before I subscribe to that doctrine I 
would like to have those who write me 
to support this bill tell me frankly, after 
they have read the bill, whether they are 
willing that Congress should declare war; 
send an army to Europe. I would like to 
know whether, having declared war, we 
are to continue at war until we have, if 
possible, destroyed the Axis Powers. 
When having destroyed the Axis Powers 
what we should do next. What kind of 
a peace shall be made, and shall the 
United States dictate the terms of that 
peace or shall the statesmen of Great 
Britain write it. Then, peace having 
been declared and the treaty having been 
written, shall we maintain an American 
army of occupation in Europe so that 
the terms of the peace may be observed. 

For myself, though I do not like a part 
of the idea that our national existence 
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depends upon some other nation, my 
guide for the present will be found in 
the words of Decatur when he said, “Our 
country! In her intercourse with for- 
eign nations may she always be in the 
right; but our country, right or wrong.” 

I still think there is good advice in the 
words “for what shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul.” Democracy, as they call it in all 
the world, yes; but made and kept secure 
here at home first. Defense of America, 
preservation of our freedom come first. 

I feel very deeply the responsibility 
which now rests upon me as a Repre- 
sentative of the Fourth Congressional 
District of Michigan. I desire very much 
to follow the wishes of the people of that 
district during the coming months, but 
I want to be sure that those who write 
me to vote a certain way upon pending 
legislation know what that legislation is 
and what it will lead to if it becomes 
a law. 

To that end let us approach this ques- 
tion without partisanship, having in mind 
but the one thought of how to best serve 
our country. This lend-lease bill, if en- 
acted into law, carries the power to de- 
stroy our representative republican form 
of government—the Republic itselfi—and 
establish here in America a dictatorship. 
It matters not how high the ideals, how 
lofty the purpose, how beneficial the ob- 
jectives, how good the intentions, no one 
man should be given the authority to 
deprive a citizen of his liberty, of his 
property, or to change or destroy the 
people’s government as established by 
our forefathers. 

If, having listened or read this far, 
we do not read or hear read, at least, 
the lend-lease bill itself, we no longer 
deserve the blessings, the opportunities, 
which come from living in a free land— 
and I make that statement in all charity, 
being cognizant of the fact that your 
freedom and mine cannot be preserved 
unless citizens awaken to what is trans- 
piring, realize what is proposed. 

This bill defines the term “defense ar- 
ticle.” The definition includes any- 
thing, everything, which can be used by 
us, or by any foreign government, on 
land or sea or in the air, to carry on war. 

It gives the President authority to man- 
ufacture or repair any defense article not 
only for our own use but for the govern- 
ment of any country whose defense the 
President deems vital to the defense of 
the United States. 

It gives the President authority to del- 
egate the power just mentioned to any 
department or agency of the Govern- 
ment. 

It gives the President power to sell, to 
lease, to lend, or to give away—yes, give 
away—to any foreign government whose 
defense he deems vital to the defense of 
the United States any defense article. 

Under this bill, if it becomes a law, the 
President, notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law which today may be 
upon the books, and without repeal of 
those laws, may, whenever he deems it in 
the interest of national defense, himself, 
or through any agency of the Govern- 
ment, procure in any manner he sees fit 
anything which can be used to carry on 
war and sell, lend, or give that article to 
any foreign government whose defense 
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he deems vital to the defense of the 
United States. 

Under this bill the President may lend 
or give to any foreign government whose 
defense he deems vital to the defense of 
the United States any or all of our guns, 
our tanks, our airplanes, our Navy. In 
short, if this bill becomes a law, the Pres- 
ident can at once take an active part in 
the present World War by sending a part 
or the whole of our Navy, or any other 
war material which we may have, to any 
such nation. 


The bill does not give the President au- 
thority to declare war, but it gives him 
the power to make and carry on a war. 
In short, this bill, if it becomes a law, 
will give the President the power to 
participate as fully in the war as though 
Congress declared war upon the Axis 
Powers, with the one exception—that it 
does not give him the authority to send 
our Army into that war. 

Do you think for one moment that if 
this bill becomes law and the President 
makes of this country an arsenal for cer- 
tain of the warring nations, and sends 
our ships to aid them, ultimately we will 
not become actively engaged in that 
war, and that our men will not be sent 
to fight in Europe? 

Whether this bill now pending before 
Congress gives the Chief Executive power 
to destroy our form of government and 
establish a dictatorship is a question 
which you can answer as well, if not 
better, than can I. And to the end that 
you may form your own unbiased judg- 
ment the bill is here quoted as a part of 
this statement: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as “An act to promote the defense of 
the United States.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this act 

(a) The term “defense article” means— 

(1) Any weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel, 
or boat; 

(2) Any machinery, facility, tool, material, 
or supply necessary for the manufacture, pro- 
duction, processing, repair, servicing, or op- 
eration of any article described in this sub- 
section; 

(3) Any component material or part of or 
equipment for any article described in this 
subsection; 

(4) Any other commodity or article for 

defense. 
Such term “defense article” includes any arti- 
cle described in this subsection: Manufac- 
tured or procured pursuant to section 3, or to 
which the United States or any foreign gov- 
ernment has or hereafter acquires title, pos- 
session, or control. 

(b) The term “defense information” means 
any plan, specification, design, prototype, or 
information pertaining to any defense article. 

Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, the President may, from 
time to time, when he deems it in the inter- 
est of national defense, authorize the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the 
head of any other department or agency of 
the Government— 

(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories, 
and shipyards under their jurisdiction, or 
otherwise procure, any defense article for the 
government of any country whose defense the 
President deems vital to the defense of the 
United States. 

(2) To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, 
or otherwise dispose of to any such govern- 
ment any defense article. 

(3) To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, 
recondition, or otherwise to place in good 
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working order any defense article for any 
such government. 

(4) To communicate to any such govern- 
ment any defense information, pertaining to 
any defense article furnished to such govern- 
ment under paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

(5) To release for export any defense arti- 
cle to any such government. 

(b) The terms and conditions upon which 
any such foreign government receives any aid 
authorized under subsection (a) shall be 
those which the President deems satisfactory, 
and the benefit to the United States may be 
payment or repayment in kind or property, or 
any other direct or indirect benefit which the 
President deems satisfactory. 

Sec. 4. All contracts or agreements made 
for the disposition of any defense article or 
defense information pursuant to section 3 
shall contain a clause by which the foreign 
government undertakes that it will not, with- 
out the consent of the President, transfer 
title to or possession of such defense article 
or defense information by gift, sale, or other- 
wise, or permit its use by anyone not an 
officer, employee, or agent of such foreign 
government 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, or the head of any other de- 
partment or agency of the Government in- 
volved shall, when any such defense article 
or defense information is exported, immedi- 
ately inform the department or agency desig- 
nated by the President to administer section 
6 of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), of 
the quantities, character, value, terms of dis- 
position, and destination of the article and 
information so exported. 

Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated from time to time, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions and accomplish the 
purposes of this act. 

(b) All money and all property which is 
converted into money received under section 
3 from an; government shall, with the ap- 
proval of the Director of the Budget, revert to 
the respective appropriation or appropriations 
out of which funds were expended with re- 
spect to the defense article or defense in- 
formation for which such consideration is re- 
received, and shall be available for expendi- 
ture for the purpose for which such expended 
funds were appropriated by law, during the 
fiscal year in which such funds are received 
and the ensuing fiscal year. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the head of the depart- 
ment or agency shall in all contracts or agree- 
ments for the disposition of any defense ar- 
ticle or defense information fully protect the 
rights of all citizens of the United States 
who have patent rights in and to any such 
article or information which is hereby au- 
thorized to be disposed of and the payments 
collected for royalties on such patents shall 
be paid to the owners and holders of such 
patents. 

Sec. 8. The Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy are hereby authorized to purchase or 
otherwise acquire arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war produced within the juris- 
diction of any country to which section 3 is 
applicable, whenever the President deems 
such purchase or acquisition to be necessary 
in the interests of the defense of the United 
States. 

Src. 9. The President may, from time to 
time, promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary and proper to carry out 
any of the provisions of this act; and he may 
exercise any power or authority conferred on 
him by this act through such department, 
agency, or officer as he shall direct. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. GEHRMANN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD, 
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Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a short letter from a veterans’ 
service officer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


THE PROPOSED DEFENSE MEASURE 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under the proposed defense measure the 
President may at any time he pleases au- 
thorize the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, or the head of any 
department of Government— 

First. To manufacture in any Ameri- 
can arsenal, for any country the Presi- 
dent believes should be aided, any arms, 
munitions, aircraft, or battleships, and 
to procure without limitation any such 
articles for any such countries. 

Second. To sell, lease, or give away any 
such articles to any such countries. 

Third. To test, repair, and completely 
recondition any such articles for any such 
countries, 

Fourth. To give away to any such gov- 
ernments most, if not all, of our military 
and naval secrets, 

Fifth. To set aside any of our laws con- 
trolling exports of any such articles to 
such countries. 

The President will have the power to fix 
any price he pleases and to accept any 
kind of property or trinkets he pleases in 
exchange. 

The President may at any time au- 
thorize the Secretaries of War and Navy 
to purchase all war materials they please 
from any countries that the President 
designates. No limitation set as to price, 
quantity, or quality. 

And the bill authorizes such appro- 
priations—no limit fixed—as may be 
necessary to carry out the President’s 
wishes. 

God save the country. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
to include an editorial from the Newark 
Star Ledger. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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ELECTION TO A COMMITTEE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer the following resolutions, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 58 

Resolved, That the following Members are 
hereby elected to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs: Mr. Fish of New York, Mr. Eaton of 
New Jersey, Mr. Tinkham of Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts, Mr. Chiperfield 
of Illinois, Mr. Vorys of Ohio, Mr. Stearns of 
New Hampshire. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp regard- 
ing the complete and full cooperation of 
the Department of State and other 
departments regarding hearings to be 
held before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. In the past the State Depart- 
ment has not cooperated fully in sending 
witnesses before our committee. That 
situation must not be allowed to exist 
regarding this bill, H. R. 1776, the bill to 
promote our national defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF 15 MEMBERS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced a resolution di- 
recting the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to appoint a select commit- 
tee of 15 members to investigate all 
contracts and expenditures made by the 
War and Navy Departments, or under 
their direction, during the Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress. 

You are all aware that during the past 
8 years Congress has appropriated or au- 
thorized approximately $15,000,000,000 
for War and Navy expenditures. In all 
probability during the next 5 years we 
will appropriate over $25,000,000,000 for 
the same purpose. This is a gigantic 
sum. In fact, it amounts to approxi- 
mately the national debt incurred dur- 
ing the World War, even though now we 
are at peace. It should make us stop 
and think. 

We all know how much of the tax- 
pafers’ money was squandered during 
the World War. There is evidence that 
much of it is being unwisely and ineffi- 
ciently spent during the present emer- 
gency. 

I feel that there is not a Member of 
this body who does not want our Goy- 
ernment to receive a dollar for every 
dollar spent. I believe every Member 
feels that it is our duty to know. With- 
out question, I feel that every Member 
will give this resolution full support, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
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and to include therein an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Palladium-Item, of Rich- 
mond, Ind. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


AID TO BRITAIN 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 1776 is the most important bill this 
House has ever considered. It involves a 
complete change in the way of life of our 
Republic, both internally and in our for- 
eign relations. Every one of us is in ac- 
cord with the purpose of the bill as ex- 
pressed in its title, To promote the de- 
fense of the United States.” Many of us 
feel that the methods now provided by 
the bill defeat its stated purpose. All of 
us should reserve final judgment until we 
vote on the final form of this bill, but. in 
the meantime, we should exchange freely 
our present views on this bill and the is- 
sues inyolved. In this spirit I wish to of- 
fer the following comments on this bill, 
after 3 days’ preliminary analysis, before 
the hearings begin: 

First. This is the first time “aid to 
Britain” has ever been considered by 
Congress or by the people as a legal meas- 
ure of domestic and foreign policy. We 
are not now talking about sympathy for 
Britain, friendship for Britain, private 
aid to Britain, or permitting Britain to 
aid herself under our laws, but military, 
governmental, legislative aid to Britain. 

Second. “Aid to Britain” as a policy 
has never been approved by a vote of the 
country or by Congress. Since both can- 
didates for President took the same stand, 
the people could express no choice in the 
election. In every bill that has come be- 
fore Congress to date “aid to Britain” has 
been officially disavowed as the purpose. 

Third. In the present state of our na- 
tional defense we will have nothing to 
spare for many months for “aid to Brit- 
ain” which cannot be given under exist- 
ing laws. The chances are that invasion 
of Britain will be postponed while we de- 
bate this bill. Most observers agree that 
Hitler will try a knockout invasion of 
Britain as soon as we finally decide upon 
all-out “aid to Britain,” but before we are 
ready to do anything about it. Therefore 
deliberate consideration of this bill is in 
itself an incidental “aid to Britain” which 
all should approve. 

Fourth. This bill gives the President 
power to give away anything to any other 
country, after seizing it in this country, 
without limit in law. It is not a blank 
check, for there are limits to what you 
can do with a blank check. It is more 
appropriate to say that this bill makes 
the President executor of the will of a 
dead republic, for under it we surrender 
our democratic way of life now, for fear 
of a future threat to our democratic way 
of life. The oldest and the last constitu- 
tional republic surrenders its freedom in 
order to avoid war, with the probable re- 
sult that the newest dictatorship will soon 
go to war. 

Fifth. The lease-lending policy without 
the “silly dollar sign” means that we are 
adopting the barter system of the Nazis. 
If we are to adopt this system, then we 
should take over every possession in this 
hemisphere of those with whom we bar- 
ter until the end of the war, not as a 
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mortgage or another “silly dollar sign” 
security but just to show that those we 
aid trust us as much as we trust them, 
Applause. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and to include an editorial published in 
the best city in America, my home town, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read: 

Tucson, ARIZ., January 6, 1941, 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
United States, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: In accordance with your designation 
of me, pursuant to House Resolution 13, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, adopted by the 
House of Representatives, to administer the 
oath of office to Representative-elect EDWIN 
M. SCHAEFER, of the Twenty-second District 
of Illinois, I have the honor to report that 
on the 6th day of January 1941, at the city 
of Tucson, State of Arizona, I administered 
the oath of office to Mr. SCHAEFER, form pre- 
scribed by section 1757 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, being the form 
of oath administered to Members of the 
House of Representatives, to which Mr. 
ScHAEFER subscribed. 

I have the honor to be 

Yours respectfully, 
ALBERT M. SAMES, 
Judge of the United States 
District Court of Arizona. 


In THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
COURT FOR THE .DISTRICT OF ARIZONA. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
District of Arizona, ss: 

I do solemnly swear that I will support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic; 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion; and that I will well and faith- 
fully discharge the duties of the office on 
which Iam about to enter. So help me God, 

EDWIN M. SCHAEFER. 

Subscribed and sworn before me this 6th 
day of January 1941. 

ALBERT M. SAMES, 
United States District Judge. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer the following resolution, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 59 


Whereas EDWI N M. SCHAEFER, a Representa- 
tive from the State of Illinois, from the 
Twenty-second District thereof, has been 
unable from sickness to appear in person to 
be sworn as a Member of this House, but 
has sworn to and subscribed the oath of 
office before Judge Albert M. Sames, author- 
ized by resolution of this House to admin- 
ister the oath, and the said oath of office has 
been presented in his behalf to the House, 
and there being no contest or question as to 
his election: Therefore 

Resolved, That the said oath be accepted 
and received by the House as the oath of office 
of the said EDWIN M. SCHAEFER as a Member 
of this House. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
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House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object. I 
shall not object, because I understand 
this is an arrangement which is perfectly 
satisfactory to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. It is the pur- 
pose of our Committee on Committees to 
meet tomorrow to fill vacancies on the 
Republican side on the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. I understand from the 
chairman that if that election does take 
place he is willing to have the Members 
sit in the hearings on Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

‘Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I can 
see no objection to that. As a matter of 
fact that is the proper procedure to 
employ. 

My friend from Massachusetts has 
talked with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, I assure the 
gentleman that I will see that that under- 
rea is carried out, as far as I can 

o so. 

Mr. FISH. And I assume that those 
Members will have a right to vote in the 
committee if anything is considered? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would like to 
have the gentleman from Massachusetts 
obtain that promise from the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
request is for an adjournment until 
Thursday. I said that our Committee on 
Committees might have a meeting tomor- 
row morning to fill the three vacancies 
which exist on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. I understand it is perfectly all 
right for those three people, who will not 
formally become members of the commit- 
tee until the House elects them on Thurs- 
day, to sit in at the hearings in the mean- 
time? 

Mr. BLOOM. That is perfectly satis- 
factory. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Vooruis] is recognized 
for 25 minutes. 


THE REPORT TO CONGRESS BY THE BOARD OF 
GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM, PRESIDENTS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE BANKS, AND THE FEDERAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 

Speaker, it is my purpose this afternoon 
to discuss the recent report of the Federal 
Reserve Board to the Congress; and since 
I have rather carefully prepared my 
statement on the subject, I would like 
to request that I be permitted to com- 
plete it before I am interrupted, at 
which time I will be very glad to answer 
any questions that anyone wants to direct 
to me. 

The report has opened up the whole 
question of the monetary and credit sys- 
tem of the United States and the matter 
of mobilizing the monetary resources of 
the Nation for the national-defense ef- 
fort as well as for that critical future 
period when expenditures for armament 
will inevitably have ta be reduced and 
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when the future of democratic govern- 
ment itself will depend upon whether or 
not the Congress has a workable and rea- 
sonable answer to the problems of debt 
and the supplying of an adequate flow 
of active buying power for the Nation. 
At the outset it should be noted that this 
report comes to the Congress, not from 
a governmental or public body but from 
a group of essentially private bankers. 
The advisory council and the presi- 
dents of the Federal Reserve banks can 
certainly not be held to be in any real 
sense public officers at all; and so far as 
the Board of Governors is concerned, 
while it is appointed by the President, its 
job consists primarily of the administra- 
tion of affairs of the 12 central Federal 
Reserve banks, the entire capital stock 
of which is owned by the private mem- 
ber banks of the System. In short, when 
this report asks Congress to curtail the 
monetary powers of the President and 
the Treasury and to increase the mone- 
tary powers of the group making the re- 
port, what is really being asked is an 
increase in the power of the private bank- 
ing system itself over the monetary and 
credit resources of the United States. 
WERE 12 CENTRAL BANKS PUBLIC BANKS, 
SITUATION WOULD BE DIFFERENT 


Were the 12 central Federal Reserve 
banks national institutions, as they could 
be made by the purchase of their capital 
stock by the Congress, the situation would 
be an entirely different one, and a report 
from the Board of Governors could then 
be viewed in an entirely different light 
from the one in which it must under 
present circumstances be viewed. Even 
such Members of Congress as are strongly 
inclined to agree with the Board’s con- 
tention that there are too many mone- 
tary powers in the hands of too many 
Government agencies at present will find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to feel that 
the Board of Governors and its open- 
market committee are the proper agen- 
cies from a truly national viewpoint in 
which to lodge increased powers. 

GREAT WORRY OVER INFLATION—NONE OVER 

DEFLATION 

We should have learned by this time 
to expect the Board and the banking 
group making this report to be pro- 
foundly concerned about any possible 
tendency in the economic conditions of 
the country to reduce the purchasing 
power of interest, or, in other words, to 
increase the value of real wealth relative 
to money; and we should have learned 
to correspondingly expect very little con- 
cern on the part of this group over an 
increase in the purchasing power of in- 
terest, or, in other words, a deflation in 
the value of real wealth relative to 
money. And yet it is periods of declin- 
ing dollar value and increasing value for 
real wealth that have almost always been 
the periods of prosperity. I believe the 
reason for this is that we have probably 
never had sufficient really honest money 
to carry on the business of the Nation 
properly. The fact of the matter is that 
there are still in this country at least 
8,000,000 people out of work, that the 
general price level for basic agricultural 
commodities is hardly 60 percent of the 
predepression price level, and that the 
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general all-commodities price index 
stands at approximately 79.6 percent of 
that predepression price level. 


OUR FIRST JOB—FULL PRODUCTION 


The first main point that I want to 
make about the report of the Board, 
therefore, is to say with all the emphasis 
at my command that the primary effort 
of every single person charged with re- 
sponsibility today in the United States 
should be to bring about as speedily as 
possible full production of wealth, full 
employment of our people, and the full- 
est possible use of all the natural, indus- 
trial, and human resources of the United 
States. When such a condition has been 
achieved it will be time to talk of meas- 
ures to check possible inflation, and I 
should like to point out that in the 
Bcard’s recommendations regarding tax- 
ation, contained in the fifth point of its 
report, the Board itself states that— 

Whenever the country approaches a condi- 
tion of full utilization of its economic ca- 
pacity with the appropriate consideration of 


both employment and production the Budget 
should be balanced. 


With this statement, as, indeed, with 
all the recommendations of the Board 
regarding taxation, I am in full accord, 
but it only goes to reemphasize the im- 
portance of our pursuing a course in 
which nothing whatsoever will be done 
to prevent the speediest possible realiza- 
tion of the condition of full utilization of 
our economic capacity, to which the 
Board itself makes reference. For the 
objective of a balanced budget, to which 
every conscientious person must look for- 
ward and for which every conscientious 
person must work, is entirely dependent 
upon an increase in tax revenues to be 
achieved not by increasingly heavy gov- 
ernmental levies against an inadequate 
national income, but by a vastly increased 
national income, from which even on 
present tax rates a very large amount of 
revenue would be derived. 


LET US NOT FORGET MISTAKES OF 1937 


Surely the gentlemen making this re- 
port have not forgotten what happened 
to us i: the year 1937 when the country 
was on the point of achieving a real re- 
covery, but when the precipitous inaugu- 
ration of a deflationary program by the 
Board and the Congress simultaneously 
brought about the sharpest drop in pro- 
duction and in employment in the whole 
history of this country. Nor is the ex- 
cuse frequently advanced that a few mo- 
nopoly administered prices had risen too 
fast by any strain of imagination a valid 
one for having taken measures which 
penalized the whole economy in place of 
dealing specifically with those monopoly 
conditions which required special treat- 
ment. It is to be hoped that these same 
mistakes are not to be made again and 
that if specific prices rise too fast or too 
far specific and not general measures will 
be taken to meet the situation. 


FRACTIONAL RESERVE SYSTEM ITSELF CAUSE OF 
TROUBLE 

The Board quite properly points to the 

excess reserves existing in the commer- 

cial banks as the main source of its con- 

cern over the possibility of an inflation- 

ary condition arising at some future time. 
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But instead of advancing a clear-cut and 
ultimately effective program for dealing 
with this problem of excess reserves, With 
its accompanying possibility of a tremen- 
dous multiple expansion of bank credit, 
the group making this report proposes 
only halfway measures in its own par- 
ticular field of bank-credit control and 
lays great emphasis on the curtailment 
of the monetary powers of the President 
and the Treasury, in whose case, what- 
ever may be said of the inadvisability of 
scattering monetary powers all over the 
governmental structure of the country, 
we are at least dealing with govern- 
mental officials responsible to the people 
of the country. It would have come with 
far better grace had the Board asked for 
sufficient power in its own proper field, 
namely, that of the control of reserves 
and consequently of the multiple expan- 
sion of bank credit instead of asking that 
the powers of other agencies of our Gov- 
ernment be extinguished or curtailed. 
This brings me to another of the cen- 
tral points I wish to make, namely, that 
we should at this time consider the cen- 
tral question as to whether this Nation 
or any other nation can ever have a 
sound and dependable monetary and 
credit structure so long as a system of 
fractional reserves is in effect in its bank- 
ing system. For such a system gives to 
the banking system the power to create 
money for the purpose of making loans, 
thus circumventing an explicit provision 
of the American Constitution, which 
vests in Congress the sole power to “coin 
money and regulate the value thereof.” 
The Board proposes that the Federal 
Open Market Committee be empowered 
to increase reserve requirements to twice 
the present statutory requirements and 
that this power be extended so as to cover 
all banks in the country, and not merely 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System. The Open Market Committee 
consists largely of a group of private 
bankers who are the presidents of cer- 
tain Federal Reserve banks. What is 
therefore proposed here is a thing which 
seems to me strikingly like the power ex- 
ercised over the credit resources of the 
country by the Bank of the United States 
against which President Andrew Jackson 
conducted his historical battle. There 
can be no doubt of the disturbing effect 
which the power to change reserve re- 
quirements within wide limits will have 
upon most of the small banks of the 
country, particularly in rural areas. In- 
deed, it is precisely those banks, most of 
whom are not now parts of the Federal 
Reserve System, which would suffer most 
severely and be forced to deflate most 
sharply as a result of a bald order to 
sharply increase their cash reserves. 
The most important thing to any con- 
scientious banker is to know precisely 
where he stands, and it is my considered 
opinion that even from the standpoint of 
the majority of the banks in the country, 
let alone for the moment the interest of 
industry, agriculture, and the people gen- 
erally, it would be far preferable to in- 
troduce in a fair and equitable manner 
a 100-percent reserve system for demand 
deposits at this time and to put our en- 
tire bank system on a 100-percent safe, 
100-percent dependable, and 100-percent 
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constitutional basis. I shall return to 
this consideration in a moment. 


WHY BOARD ASKS END TO MONETARY POWERS OF 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


But in order to understand thoroughly 
its importance it is necessary to consider 
one or two other proposals of the Board 
and the bankers who join with the Board 
in the recommendations. The report 
suggests that the power of the President 
to issue $3,000,000,000 of Government 
money, which was granted to him in the 
Thomas amendment, should be taken 
away. It also proposes that the power 
of the Treasury to issue silver certificates 
against some billion and a half dollars of 
silver seigniorage should be revoked, and 
in the third place it proposes that if 
bonds are to be sold by the Treasury that 
they be sold to private individuals and 
nonfinancial corporations rather than to 
banks, for the reason that if they are 
sold the banks will buy them with 
newly created deposits on their books, 
thus increasing by the amount of the face 
of the bond issue the amount of credit 
in existence in the country. One of the 
most important questions which America 
must face as she confronts this vast pro- 
gram of defense expenditures is the ex- 
tent to which these expenditures are 
going to add to an interest-bearing debt 
and lead eventually to a possible insup- 
portable debt structure in this country. 
And it is important for us to understand 
thoroughly the fact that whether we 
finance the defense program by interest- 
bearing bonds or by a noninterest-bear- 
ing use of Government credit, future tax 
revenues must be expected to retire either 
of these at some future time. It is there- 
fore primarily and purely a question as 
to whether we desire to saddle our people 
with the necessity of paying interest upon 
and eventually retiring out of future tax 
revenues a huge interest-bearing debt or 
whether we will be sensible and patriotic 
enough to use the sovereign power of the 
Nation to create its own credit directly in 
the form of non-interest-bearing notes or 
other credit instruments and provide an 
appropriate tax mechanism to satisfac- 
torily retire these credit issues when and 
if necessary to prevent inflation from re- 
sulting. I might remark aside that this 
very question is being discussed at this 
very time in the British Parliament. And 
since so much has been said regarding 
the disastrous German inflation of the 
post-war period, I think it is important 
to point out that the cause of this infla- 
tion was not the fact that the Govern- 
ment issued money but rather the fact 
that the German nation had, during the 
World War period, accumulated such a 
staggering burden of interest-bearing 
debt that the easy way out of the situa- 
tion was an inflation of the currency up 
to the point where that debt would be 
wiped out. It is, I think, of the most 
tremendous importance to the United 
States that we be clear in our thinking 
on this matter and govern our action 
accordingly. 

The point of my discussion immedi- 
ately foregoing is this: The reason the 
Board wants the President’s power to 
issue the $3,000,000,000 and the Treas- 
ury’s power to issue certificates against 
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silver seigniorage extinguished is because 
it knows, as does everybody else, that the 
exercise of these powers would not only, 
under present circumstances, put into 
circulation the amount of money that 
might be issued under either of these 
powers but would also add still further 
to reserves in the banks and make pos- 
sible, through the fractional reserve sys- 
tem, a multiple expansion of bank credit 
on the basis of those reserves. 

Hence, ia the last analysis, what the 
Board is trying to accomplish by asking 
for the taking away of these powers is 
for the protection of the power of the 
private banks to expand on the basis of 
fractional reserves, and thus to create the 
medium of exchange which American 
business uses. It is probably true that 
the very existence of this power in the 
private. banks, coupled with the large 
volume of issues of tax-exempt securities 
by the Treasury, has been one of the 
primary reasons why the banks of the 
country have not made more commercial 
loans or active investments in recent 
years. They have had too considerable a 
business creating money for the Govern- 
ment on the basis of gilt-edged securi- 
ties to care to engage in venture business. 
I do not believe we can blame the banks. 

An interpretation, therefore, of the 
Board’s recommendation would be this: 
That so long as the fractional reserve 
system exists, the financial powers of the 
country will possess an argument which 
they will present against every proposal 
that the Government in the name of the 
people exercise its fundamental right of 
sovereignty through an issue of money 
or through use of its own basic credit. 
That argument will be that f any Gov- 
ernment agency does this, it will increase 
excess reserves. 

PROBLEM OF GOLD 


As a further means of protecting the 
existing unsatisfactory system, the Board 
proposes a sterilization of gold which may 
be acquired in the future. In simple 
words, what this means is that the people 
of America are to purchase gold from 
abroad by issuing interest-bearing bonds 
with which to buy it and are then to bury 
the gold and make no further use of it 
in any way whatsoever. Such a program 
not only means an increase in the in- 
terest-bearing public debt but is about 
as economically indefensible a procedure 
from every reasonable standpoint as I 
can conceive. I should be the last per- 
son to advocate a return to the gold 
standard; but if gold is to be purchased 
at all, certainly it is that the purchase 
should be accomplished by means of non- 
interest-bearing national money or credit 
secured by the goid itself. We have gone 
quite far enough, in my opinion, with this 
method of basing the monetary system of 
— on an interest-bearing public 

ebt. 

The gold certificates so far issued have 
in effect been similar to non- interest - 
bearing bonds, and while they have had 
the bad effect of preventing governmental 
use of the gold, they have at least had the 
virtue of not adding to the public debt. 
The Board's objection to them, of course, 
and its suggestion that gold be sterilized 
instead arises from the fact once again 
that the gold certificates have added to 
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bank reserves and contributed therefore 
to the possibility of future bank credit 
inflation. So far as the President’s power 
to further devalue the dollar in terms of 
gold is concerned, it may well be that in 
the present state of foreign trade it is 
far less important than it was earlier 
when there existed every possibility of 
foreign nations devaluing their own cur- 
rency, and thus in effect raising the cost 
of American products in terms of their 
currency. Nevertheless, it seems to me 
that the Board’s proposal really consti- 
tutes a suggestion that the relationship 
of our dollar to gold be frozen at $35 per 
ounce and it is certainly conceivable that 
at some future time we might under these 
circumstances see a revival of the old 
practice of speculation by the interna- 
tional banking fraternity in the curren- 
cies of various countries without any 
power in the hands of any governmental 
agent in America to forestall this. 

There is much to be said for the 
proposal that our dollar be completely 
divorced from gold, so that international 
shipments of the yellow metal would 
have no effect on the dollar’s value, but 
if a fixed relationship is to be maintained 
it seems to me extremely unwise to make 
it an absolute rigid one, and while I 
frankly believe that the power in this 
respect should be lodged in an agency of 
the Congress rather than in the Presi- 
dent, I, nevertheless, believe that the 
power to change the relationship of our 
dollar to gold should be present some- 
where in some governmental body so long 
as a fixed relationship is maintained. Of 
course, we know that the main purpose 
of gold purchases today is in order to give 
to the British Empire additional buying 
power in the United States. Assuming 
that this is a good reason, it still seems to 
me true that either we should make some 
national monetary use of the gold pur- 
chased instead of bonds or else we should 
cut our dollar completely loose from gold 
and purchase it at whatever its current 
market price might be. This whole gold 
question is one of the most difficult ones 
of all and I certainly do not want to 
represent myself as prepared to give a 
final answer to it. 

As a means of preventing further ex- 
pansion of our money supply, the Board 
has suggested that Treasury bonds be 
sold only to private individuals or cor- 
porations but not to banks. The reason, 
of course, is that banks make purchases 
of such bonds with new deposits created 
for that purpose, whereas private indi- 
viduals and nonfinancial corporations do 
not enjoy this essentially governmental 
economic privilege. I should like to point 
out, however, that just as long as the 
fractional reserve system is in effect, par- 
ticularly as long as it is possible for 
banks to utilize Government bonds as 
collateral for Federal Reserve note issues, 
it will be altogether possible for private 
individuals to purchase the bonds from 
the Treasury and then to present them at 
banks as security for loans, whereupon 
the banks will be in a position to create 
deposits in an amount equal to the loans 
to be made, so that we come back once 
again to the fact that the real key to this 
whole situation is the fractional reserve 
system itself and that until that is funda- 
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mentally corrected we can hardly hope 

for a really dependable and controllable 

monetary and credit system. 

ONE HUNDERD-PERCENT RESERVE SYSTEM COULD 
BE EASILY AND HARMLESSLY PUT INTO EFFECT 
OVER PERIOD OF TIME 


Since I have spoken so much of the 100- 
percent system, I should like to point out 
a few facts regarding it. To require its 
establishment by the banks of the coun- 
try at the present time would, of course, 
make it necessary and certainly not more 
than fair to see to it that the banks were 
able to establish dollar-for-dollar re- 
serves for demand deposits without de- 
flationary or harmful consequences. 
That this is altogether possible from the 
standpoint of our banking system as a 
whole will be clear from the following 
figures—the total of demand deposits in 
all banks, using December figures for 
Federal Reserve member banks and June 
figures for all other banks amounts to 
$31,960,000,000. Against these deposits, 
however, the banks have the following 
cash resources and Government bonds: 


Cash reserves with Federal 


Noc 813. 751, 000, 000 
Cash in vault aisan 1, 105, 000, 000 
Direct Government obliga- 

— ͤ a Oe 15, 691, 000, 000 
Fully guaranteed obliga- 

. eee 3, 975, 000, 000 

Well 34. 522, 000, 000 


Thus it will be plain that, taking the 
banking system as a whole and leaving 
out of account completely cash balances 
held by one bank with another bank, the 
available coverage for demand deposits 
exceeds the sum total of the demand de- 
posits by approximately two and one-half 
billion dollars. This, of course, does not 
mean that all the individual banks in 
the country have sufficient cash plus 
Government bonds to cover their demand 
deposits. In such cases, if it was desired 
by the banks, loans at no interest of 
sufficient cash to make possible 100-per- 
cent coverage of demand deposits could 
be made to individual banks by the 
Federal Reserve, and in spite of the fact 
that this would be in effect giving the 
banks that amount of cash, nevertheless 
it seems to me that this would not be too 
heavy a price to pay to get our monetary 
system onto a sound and workable basis. 

I have, of course, assumed that banks 
will be permitted to count direct and fully 
guaranteed obligations of the United 
States as a portion of the cash reserves. 
I should like to point out that this pro- 
cedure would logically imply that when 
such bonds reached maturity they would 
be retired by the simple process of re- 
placing them with new cash created for 
that purpose. Thus that portion of the 
public debt now held by banks would be 
easily extinguished as an accompanying 
advantage to the establishment of a 100- 
percent reserve. 

The question will inevitably be asked 
where the banks will secure money for 
the purpose of making loans with a 100- 
percent reserve system in effect. The 
answer to this is severalfold. In the 
first place, they would have their own 
money—that is, their capital and surplus. 
In the second place, they would have 
money deposited with them under cir- 
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cumstances where the depositor was de- 
liberately and intentionally placing his 
money in the bank for investment pur- 
poses. This is what really happens in the 
case of savings and time deposits. In 
contradistinction to demand deposits, 
where the depositor—at present errone- 
ously—thinks his money will be kept for 
him by the bank until he asks for it. In 
the third place, the 100-percent reserve 
system need not mean the end of the re- 
discount privilege which banks now ex- 
ercise in connection with the Federal 
Reserve banks. Such a procedure is, I 
agree, a compromise with sound mone- 
tary principles, but would probably not 
be harmful as a means of transition un- 
til a system of interbank loans is per- 
fected to take care of any need for credit 
in particular banks. In other words, it 
would be quite as possible then as now for 
expansion to take place on the basis of 
legitimate commercial demand, although 
I am frank to say that I believe the ideal 
monetary system would be one in which 
no money whatsoever was ever created for 
the purpose of making a loan but where 
all loans were made by preexisting 
money. 

ADVANTAGE FROM CREATION OF MONEY OR CREDIT 

SHOULD ALWAYS BE PUBLIC ADVANTAGE 


This brings me back to where I started 
from, namely, to the point that the 12 
central Federal Reserve banks should be 
made the central banks of the American 
Nation instead of private banks as they 
now are. For if this change were ef- 
fected, and if then the rediscounting 
privilege were still continued in effect, the 
advantage from an expansion of the 
monetary supply of the country on the 
basis of an increase in its business ac- 
tivity and production would be derived 
not by the private banking system as now 
but rather by the Nation as a whole. 
That this would be of tremendous conse- 
quence from the standpoint of a bal- 
ancing of a budget without ruinously 
heavy taxation is, I think, very clear. Of 
course, what ought to happen in the 
case of expanding demand for money is 
that the additional money needed should 
be created by the duly authorized agent 
of Congress. 


WE NEED ONE MONETARY AGENT OF CONGRESS 
ACTING UNDER EXPLICIT INSTRUCTIONS 


The Board is, of course, entirely right 
that if further borrowing is to be resorted 
to by the Treasury it should be accom- 
plished on the basis of taxable rather 
than tax-exempt securities, and I think 
the Board is also right in its contention 
that if Congress is to expect an orderly 
control of our money and credit system 
it has got to give some agency the power 
to accomplish this, and it must not at the 
same time lodge powers in other agencies 
which can nullify the action of the body 
supposed to be responsible for the main 
results. If we are to take seriously this 
justifiable contention on the part of the 
Board, then certainly the time has come 
for us to consider this whole matter in 
fundamental fashion, to set up an agen- 
cy—one agency directly responsible to 
the Congress of the United States— 
which will be charged with the respon- 
sibility of giving to the United States of 
America, both now and in the future, a 
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dollar of stable and dependable purchas- 
ing and debt-paying power. Such an 
agency would have to exercise the sole 
and exclusive right of the original cre- 
ation of money or any substitute there- 
for in the United States, and it would 
certainly have to have the cooperation of 
the Congress in devising such tax laws as 
could operate effectively to check real 
inflationary tendencies when they appear. 
This could probably be best accomplished 
by means of some rather general tax 
whose rate could be varied from time to 
time, depending upon whether or not it 
was desirable to withdraw from circula- 
tion a certain amount of money or to 
expand the circulating medium. 


WHAT THE FUTURE OUGHT TO HOLD 


In many respects the Board of Gov- 
ernors, the presidents of the banks, and 
the Advisory Council have performed a 
real service, for they have brought to the 
attention of the Congress the central and 
fundamental nature of one of the greatest 
problems connected with our defense pro- 
gram and with the future of our Nation’s 
economic order. But I profoundly wish 
that the Board had strengthened its own 
position by suggesting, first, that it be 
made a bona fide public body free to act 
solely in the public interest through the 
purchase of the capital stock of the 12 
central Reserve banks by the Congress. 
And I also wish that they had asked in 
more fundamental fashion for a correc- 
tion of what seems to me the central 
difficulty of our present system—namely, 
the fractional-reserve system itself. I 
dare hope that the time may come in the 
United States when by means of vesting 
in an agency of Congress the sole power 
to originally create money and credit in 
America and by providing specifically 
that such power will be used for the sole 
purpose of maintaining a stable value in 
the dollar and facilitating a continuous 
expansion of our commerce and indus- 
try; I dare hope that when we have done 
these things we can then proceed to bring 
to an end the encroachment upon the 
legitimate field of private banking— 
namely, the field of making loans, by in- 
numerable Government agencies. When 
government creates money but never 
loans it, and when private banks loan 
money but never create it, we shall have 
approached as nearly to an ideal mone- 
tary system as in my judgment it is 
possible for us to do. The first step 
toward bringing about such a system is, 
as I have already said several times in 
this speech, the purchase by Congress of 
the 12 central Federal Reserve banks. 
CApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time may be extended 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FIsH] has a 
special order. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. Murpock}? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I shall have 
to object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
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editorial from the Illinois State Register, 
of Springfield, III. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Barnes]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Par- 
MAN). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Fıs] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


THE LOAN-LEASE BILL 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I have taken 
this time to make some reference to the 
pending lend-lease bill, which has just 
been referred by the House to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Unfortunately the press carried a 
statement alleged to have been made by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Broom], the chairman of the committee, 
that the bill would be passed upon in 3 
days in the committee and would be back 
in the House before the end of the week 
and passed by the House. There is not a 
word of truth to any such statement. I 
believe it is the intention of the Demo- 
cratic majority, of the Speaker, of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BLOOM], 
and of the members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs to give full and ample 
consideration to this most important and 
far-reaching bill, perhaps the most im- 
portant bill that has ever been presented 
to any Congress since the foundation of 
the Republic. 

No minority member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs is disposed in any way 
to delay, hamper, or obstruct the consid- 
eration of this vital legislation, but we 
insist on having full, free, and ample 
hearings. If the bill comes back to this 
House within 2 weeks’ time, I shall be 
very much surprised. Next Monday is the 
inauguration and that day will be taken 
up. I do not believe that the bill can pos- 
sibly reach the House for at least 2 weeks 
and have the consideration in the com- 
mittee that should be properly accorded 
to it. 

I propose that the committee invite 
former Ambassador Kennedy, former 
Ambassador Bullitt, former Ambassador 
Hugh Wilson, Herbert Hoover, Alfred M. 
Landon, Wendell Willkie, Harry H. Wood- 
ring, Bainbridge Colby, John Bassett 
Moore, and tne Secretaries of State, 
War, and the Navy, and representatives 
of the National Grange, of the American 
Federation of Labor, and of the American 
Legion, and representatives of the great 
organizations in this country, to be ad- 
vised by them, and particularly by men 
who have had some experience in inter- 
national affairs and experience as Am- 
bassadors, such as those I have men- 
tioned. I believe the committee will be 
very glad to hear these gentlemen and 
give them all the time they want. In 
that case, of course, it will take at least 
2 weeks’ time before we conclude the 
hearings and act on the bill by way of 
amendments, 

The simple fact is that this House, un- 
fortunately, suffers by comparison with 
the Senate. We who read the news- 
papers see all these statements of what 
is going to happen to the bill in the Sen- 
ate, and Members of the Senate who are 
not members of the Foreign Relations 
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Committee are giving out all kinds of 
statements. However, it is our duty in 
this body to act first on the bill. It is 
our duty to legislate, to consider this bill, 
to amend it if we so desire, to rewrite it 
if we want to and to make it come within 
the provisions of the Constitution. 
That is the reason I have taken this time, 
to say to both sides that there is no dis- 
position to delay the bill, and that most 
of the Members of the House want to 
provide all possible aid to Great Britain 
but they want to do it within the Con- 
stitution, in the American way, and 
within international law. We can legis- 
late in the House to expedite this aid to 
Great Britain and give Great Britain all 
priorities without surrendering any of 
our rights and making the House of Rep- 
resentatives just a plain, ordinary “rub- 
ber stamp.” I: we surrender that right 
either to the President or the Senate, 
then the House cught to adjourn and go 
back home and turn our proxies over to 
the Senate and possibly to the President. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN The gentleman referred 
to the fact that he proposed that a rep- 
resentative of the Grange would be heard 
on this very serious piece of legislation. 
Of course, the gentleman, in referring to 
the Grange, meant all the farm organiza- 
tions, the Farm Bureau Federation and 
the Farmers’ Union as well. 

Mr. FISH. All the big farm organi- 
zations that want to be heard. 

Mr. STEFAN. Of course, Members of 
the House will have full opportunity to 
be heard? 

Mr. FISH. 
also, of course. 

Iam just making this as a prediction 
from past experience, but I do not believe 
that we can possibly end these hearings 
within 2 weeks’ time. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, 

Mr. GIFFORD. The letters I have re- 
ceived in opposition to this measure seem 
to represent social justice, so-called. 
Does the gentleman also have Father 
Coughlin on his list? 

Mr. FISH. If the gentleman wants to 
have him, I believe the committee will 
not object to any American citizens ap- 
pearing before the committee. I imagine 
Father Coughlin, without defending him 
at all, has as much right to his views as 
the gentleman has to his. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Why not hear him? 

Mr. FISH. If the gentleman suggests 
it, there is no reason why we should not 
hear him or anyone else, I do not be- 
lieve in shutting anyone out. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I hope the committee 
gives consideration to whether the bill 
may be interpreted to give the President 
the authority to amend the Neutrality 
Act to the extent that any goods may be 
shipped to any belligerent in American 
bottoms, convoyed by the American Navy. 


Members of the House 
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Mr. FISH. Is the gentleman opposing 
giving the President the right to have our 
ships go into the war zones and convoy- 
ing British ships? That amendment, of 
course, will be introduced in the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Then I do not want 
to discuss the matter. I thought the 
gentleman wanted some suggestions. 

Mr. FISH. I could give at least 10 
major amendments that I believe should 
be presented. One is what the gentle- 
man proposes, to prohibit giving the 
power to the President either to send our 
ships into the war zone or to convoy 
British ships. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; I did not say any 
thing about convoying British ships, be- 
cause I do not believe the bill gives the 
authority to convoy British ships. 

Mr. FISH. I think it gives the Presi- 
dent full authority to do so. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It most distinctly 
gives authority to convoy American ships 
into the war zone. 

Mr. FISH. I think it gives President 
Roosevelt absolute power to convoy Brit- 
ish ships. I think he can practically re- 
peal any law now on the statute books 
under the provisions of this bill, unless 
it is amended. I have half a dozen 
amendments I should like to discuss my- 
Self, but I have not time to do it within 
the 10 minutes allotted to me. 

I am opposed to the President’s pro- 
posal for numerous reasons: 

First. It amounts to a confession that 
representative government has failed in 
America by substituting a dictatorship 
for our American political system; 

Second. It automatically repeals the 
Johnson and Neutrality Acts without a 
specific discussion and vote by Con- 
gress; 

Third. It permits the President to send 
our ships into the war zones and to con- 
voy British ships, both of which would be 
short cuts to war; 

Fourth. It provides for the refitting 
and repair of belligerent warships, 
hitherto considered an act of war; 

Fifth. It makes a mockery and a farce 
of American democracy at a time when 
it is being attacked and condemned all 
over the world; 

Sixth. It sets up a one-man govern- 
ment and takes from Congress the con- 
stitutional power to declare war; 

Seventh. It places the decision of war 
or peace in the President’s hands, sup- 
ported by a Secretary of War and a Sec- 
retary of the Navy, all three of whom 
are militant interventionists; 

Eighth. It deprives the American peo- 
ple of having any voice or determination 
in keeping out of war; 

Ninth. No good President should ask 
for such unlimited powers, and no dan- 
gerous one should have them; and 

Tenth. It is undemocratic, un-Ameri- 
can, unconstitutional, and destructive of 
the concept of government held by the 
American people since the formation of 
the Republic. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. After we spent 2 years 
talking about a neutrality law and after 
the House passed the Johnson Act, does 
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the gentleman think for a moment that 
the Members of the Congress will grant 
such wide powers to the President at a 
time like this? 

Mr. FISH. That is just the point. I 
do not believe that either the Democrats 
or the Republicans in this House will 
pass this dictator bill, this vicious bill, 
in its present form. I believe the House 
Democrats and the House Republicans 
will work their will upon this bill and 
that they will rewrite the measure, and 
they will put it in such shape as to expe- 
dite aid—all possible aid—to Great Brit- 
ain, but they will insist on maintaining 
representative and constitutional gov- 
ernment and preserving free institutions 
and government in America. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I am inserting a telegram, 1 of 60 
favorable telegrams I received today on 
a speech I made Saturday evening 
against the Roosevelt dictator bill. Mrs. 
Sherrill is one of the founders of the 
Mothers of America, an organization 
that has over 2,000,000 members. 


Brvertey HILLS, CALIF., January 12, 1941, 

Hon. HAMILTON FISH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Speaking for millions of Mothers of Amer- 
ica, please accept our thanks for your efforts 
to keep us sane and out of the mad butchery 
in Europe. 

FRANCES SHERRILL, 
Founder of Mothers of America. 


[Here the gavel fell.] 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 6 minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I have called 
attention many times in the past 4 or 5 
years to the great amount of appropria- 
tions requested for the construction of a 
memorial to Thomas Jefferson in St. 
Louis, where they wanted to wreck about 
35 or 40 blocks of city property and 
expend $35,000,000 on building a memo- 
rial to Jefferson, when the fact of the 
matter is that in St. Louis they now have 
a Jefferson memorial that comprises 1,200 
acres and a beautiful building con- 
structed thereon. 

We have brought out on the floor of 
the House many times the fact that we 
were positive that this was nothing but 
a land grant and a steal from the Amer- 
ican public. We have tried in every way 
to prevent this, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Secretary of the Interior has 
been very much in favor of it. They 
have tried in every way under the sun 
to get this project. Let me read you a 
provision in the appropriation act of 1940, 
found on page 50 of Public, No. 640, 
Seventy-sixth Congress: 

Provided further, That no part of the fore- 
going appropriations for the National Park 
Service shall be available for the payment 
of the salaries or expenses of any employee of 
the National Park Service assigned to duties 
in connection with the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial in St. Louis, Mo. 


We had that provision written into law; 
and I call your attention also to the relief 
bill of 1941, pages 9 and 10, Public Reso- 
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lution No. 88, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
paragraph (b): 

No Federal construction project, except 
flood-control and water-conservation projects 
authorized under other law, shall be under- 
taken or prosecuted under the appropriations 
in this joint resolution unless and until 
there shall have been allocated and irrevo- 
cably set aside Federal funds sufficient for 
its completion, 


Then I read from section 11, para- 
graph (c): 

Except as authorized in this joint resolu- 
tion, no allocation of funds shall be made 
to any other Federal agency from the appro- 
priation in this joint resolution for any 
Federal agency. No such allocation shall be 
made for the exercise of the functions of the 
Radio Division or the United States Film 
Service transferred to the Office of Education 
of the Federal Security Agency. 


I call your attention especially to the 
fact that we had blocked any of this 
money going for this land steal; but now 
let me call your attention to the fact 
that on December 13, 1940, by a Presi- 
dential letter, a W. P. A. allocation of 
$678,980 was made to the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial from the 
funds appropriated for relief and work 
relief to the Federal Works Agency. 

This allocation, in my opinion, is un- 
lawful, and I feel confident that when 
the matter comes to the attention of the 
Comptroller General he will not approve 
it unless some change is made in the law. 

The thing that burns me up is that at 
a time when the Federal Government is 
grasping in every way it can to get 
money from the taxpayers of this coun- 
try to run the affairs of government and 
take care of the relief situation, and 
when we are trying to provide this coun- 
try with national defense, this effort is 
made by a bunch of suckers to get every- 
thing they can out of the Treasury of 
the United States. 

There ought to be some place to stop 
a thing of this kind and such an effort 
ought to begin at the White House. In- 
stead of granting funds for this purpose 
they ought to try to conserve our re- 
sources and our money in every possible 
way. How are we going to have proper 
national defense if they are going to 
squander the money of the taxpayers on 
matters of this sort? How are you going 
to take care of America when we are 
now at the point where we have almost 
been driven into war? 

Who wants to go into war? Where 
are you going to get this money? Is 
there anybody on the Democratic side 
who can tell us where you are going to 
get it? I have asked that question for 
5 years, and nobody has been able to 
answer it. Yet, instead of being con- 
servative now, they make this grant as 
late as December 13—against the law! 
We provided for that last year. Will 
somebody explain to me why we do not 
try to obey the law? Will somebody ex- 
plain to me why men in high authority 
are grasping for more power and greater 
funds—unlimited power? Then they 
want Congressmen to vote them such 
power. I cannot think of anything as 
ridiculous as that. I cannot think that 
the Members of Congress are now going 
to abdicate all of the powers that were 
granted to them under the Constitution, 
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in favor of a dictator. That is just 
what is going to happen when you vote 
for some of this legislation that is now 
proposed. In the name of the American 
people, in the name of the American 
form of government, in the name of the 
Constitution of America, and our chil- 
dren and our children’s children, let us 
retain some of the power in Congress 
that were granted to us under the Con- 
stitution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Thursday next the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TINKHAM] may be permitted to address 
the House for 15 minutes, at the conclu- 
sion of the other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Thursday next, after 
the disposition of business on the Speak- 
er’s table and the conclusion of special 
orders heretofore made, I be permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Gatuines, for 3 days, on ac- 
count of death in family. 

To Mr. Ranvo.rH, for an indefinite 
period, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Murray (at the request of Mr. 
Jouns), for 5 days, on account of death 
in family. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under the order heretofore en- 
tered, adjourned until Thursday, Jan- 
uary 16, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


63. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a bill to authorize the 
use. of certain lands for military purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

64. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a joint resolution providing for 
continuance of existing postage rates for 
another 2 years; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

65. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a report of a board convened 
by the Secretary of the Navy for the purpose 
of studying all matters concerning the dis- 
tribution, promotion, and retirement of offi- 
cers of the Staff Corps of the Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

66. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a report of the hoard con- 
vened by the Secretary of the Navy to investi- 
gate and report upon all matters concerning 
the status of line officers designated for spe- 
clalized duty, as required by section 17 of 
the act of June 25, 1940 (Public Law 657, 
76th Cong.); to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 
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67. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting a report 
of the receipts and expenditures made dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, from 
the working-capital fund established for the 
operation of the industrial activities at the 
United States Public Health Service hospitals, 
Lexington, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, 

68, A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a recommendation for legisla- 
tion to make provision for the establish- 
ment of a system of public defenders in the 
district courts of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

69. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a recommendation for legisla- 
tion to permit appeals by the United States 
to the circuit courts of appeals in decisions 
in criminal cases in favor of the defendant; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

70. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a bill to provide for 
the transportation home of persons who have 
been arrested and subsequently released 
without conviction or convicted and released 
on probation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

71. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report showing the special 
assistants employed during the period from 
July 1, 1940, to January 1, 1941; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

72. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a bill to extend cer- 
tain retirement provisions to the Vederal 
Bureau of Investigation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

73. A letter from the Attorney eneral, 
transmitting a draft of a bill to permit the 
United States attorney and assistant United 
States attorneys to reside within 20 miles of 
the district; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

74. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
War, transmitting a statement of awards for 
aircraft, aircraft parts, and accessories there- 
for, as required by the act of March 5, 1940 
(Public, No. 426, 76t} Cong:); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

75. A letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, transmitting the report of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

76. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a report of the facts and rec- 
ommendation submitted in the matter of the 
claim for credit of Henry L. Munt, postmaster 
at Hopewell, Va; to the Committtee on 
Claims. 

77. A letter from the acting president, 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to prohibit the introduction of contra- 
band into the District of Columbia penal in- 
stitutions; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

78. A letter from the acting president, 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a-draft of a pro- 
posed bill to increase the number of mid- 
shipmen allowed at the United States Naval 
Academy from the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

79. A letter from the acting president, 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to increase the number of cadets allowed 
at the United States Military Academy from 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

80. A letter from the Georgetown Barge, 
Dock, Elevator & Railway Co., transmitting 
the annual report of the Georgetown Barge, 
Dock, Elevator & Railway Co. for the year 
ending December 31, 1940; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 2074. A bill to amend section 353 (b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Mer- 


_ chant Marine and Fisheries. 


By Mr. BOREN: 

H. R. 2075. A bill to extend to custodial- 
service employees employed by the Post Office 
Department certain benefits applicable to 
postal employees; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 2076. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition by the Federal Government and 
the public ownership and operation of the 
iron and steel industry of the United States 
of America; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CONNERY: 

H. R. 2077, A bill relating to the classifica- 
tion of substitute driver-mechanic in the 
Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COX: 

H. R. 2078. A bill to create a National De- 
fense Administration to coordinate the ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government in con- 
nection with the national-defense program, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 2079. A bill to clarify the employment 
status of special-delivery messengers in the 
Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN; 

H. R. 2080. A bill to facilitate the liquida- 
tion of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
through the transfer and sale of its mort- 
gage loans to local banks, mutual savings 
banks, savings and loan associations, trust 
companies, insurance companies, and other 
mortgage institutions; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 2081, A bill to relieve persons who 
have served for at least 3 consecutive years 
in the Navy, the Marine Corps, or the Coast 
Guard from liability for training and serv- 
ice under the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. FLANNERY: 

H. R. 2082. A bill relating to certain inspec- 
tions and investigations in coal mines for the 
purpose of obtaining information relating to 
health and safety conditions, accidents, and 
occupational diseases therein, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Mines and 


Mining. 
By Mr, HAINES: 

H. R. 2083, A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a memorial highway between the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington, D. C., and 
the battlefield at Gettysburg, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Roads. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: 

H. R. 2084. A bill to prohibit cooperative 
associations from vi their members in 
connection with orders for the handling of 
apples; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. R. 2085. A bill to lower the rate of tax 
imposed with respect to the transfer of cer- 
tain small-game guns and to lower the rate 
of tax imposed upon manufacturers and deal- 
ers in such guns; to the Committe on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. HOOK: 

H. R. 2086. A bill to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in feeds, grains, grain and 
seed screenings, hay, bedding, packing mate- 
rial, and other materials recognized as carriers 
of noxious weed seeds; to prohibit the ship- 
ment of certain materials carrying noxious 
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weed seeds in interstate and foreign com- 
merce; to require certain treatments to kill 
noxious weed seeds carried in certain mate- 
rials in interstate and foreign commerce; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. R. 2087. A bill to provide for convening 
Congress whenever a national emergency is 
declared; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERR: 

H. R. 2088. A bill to provide that payment 
of adjusted-service credit may be made to the 
estate of the veteran if no eligible dependent 
is surviving; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H.R. 2089. A bill to provide that 50 percent 
of Federal highway-aid funds shall be applied 
to secondary and feeder roads, including 
farm-to-market roads and Rural Free Delivery 
mail routes; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. MOSER: 

H. R. 2090. A bill relating to certain inspec- 
tions and investigations in coal mines for the 
purpose of abtaining information relative to 
health and safety conditions, accidents, and 
occupational diseases therein, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 2091. A bill to provide eligibility for a 
liberalized definition of permanent total dis- 
ability, for pension purposes, on the basis of 
the inability of the individual veteran to earn 
a support by manual labor; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 2092. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion and equipment of a marine hospital in 
the State of Florida; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 2093. A bill to provide pensions for the 
dependent widows and orphans of deceased 
World War veterans under similar conditions 
and in the same amounts as now provided for 
the dependent widows and orphans of de- 
ceased veterans of the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SECREST: 

H.R. 2094. A bill providing for the appor- 
tionment among the States for road construc- 
tion of all funds derived from any Federal tax 
on the sale of gasoline or lubricating oils; to 
the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of New York: 

H. R. 2095. A bill further to promote the 
defense of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Washington: 

H. R. 2096. A bill to provide that pensions 
otherwise payable for a child of a deceased 
veteran of the Spanish-American War, Boxer 
Rebellion, or Philippine Insurrection shall 
continue until the child reaches the age of 
21 where he is attending an accredited 
school, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

H. R. 2097. A bill to amend the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act, as amended, by striking 
therefrom subsection (k) of section 4 and 
substituting therefor a new subsection (k); to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. R. 2098. A bill to provide for the removal 
of civil or criminal prosecutions from a State 
court to the United States district court in 
certain cases; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. R. 2099. A bill to provide for grants to 
the States for needy disabled adults; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 2100. A bill to provide for grants to 
the States for assistance in the rehabilitation 
of disabled persons incapitated for normal 
employment; to the Committee on Education. 

H. R. 2101. A bill removing the $3,000 lim- 
itation on the amount of naturalization fees 
permitted to be retained by clerks of courts 
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exercising naturalization jurisdiction; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. ~ 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 2102. A bill to provide that date-of- 
graduation requirement for a phyiscian em- 
ployed by the Veterans’ Administration be 
removed, providing he is otherwise qualified; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H. R. 2103. A bill to provide the same privi- 
leges for hospitalization and domiciliary care 
for campaign and expedition veterans as are 
now applicable to World War veterans; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

H. R. 2104. A bill to provide that the widows 
and orphans and dependent parents of de- 
ceased World War veterans who were suffer- 
ing with permanent total combat-incurred 
disabilities shall, regardless of the cause of 
death, be entitled to the rates of pension 
which would be payable to them if the vet- 
eran had been killed in action in such service; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H. R. 2105. A bill to require the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to amend the rating 
schedules so as to provide total ratings for 
the most severe functional nervous diseases 
or psychoneurotic states; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 2106. A bill to authorize naval agents 
to assist civil authorities in the enforcement 
of the law; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H.R. 2107. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to sell equipment and supplies 
to, and perform work for, the Commonwealth 
of the Philippine Islands; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2108. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to establish certain naval hos- 
Pitals; to the Committee on Nava! Affairs. 

H.R. 2109. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of certain persons as commissioned or 
warrant officers in the Naval Reserve, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H.R. 2110. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey certain lands situated 
in Duval and Brevard* Counties, Fla., to the 
State of Florida for highway purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2111. A bill to authorize the President 
of the United States to dispose of certain 
public vessels, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2112. A bill to amend the act of May 4, 
1898 (30 Stat. 380; U. S. C., title 34, sec. 21), 
as amended, to authorize the President to 
appoint additional acting assistant surgeons 
in time of national emergency; to the Com- 


‘mittee on Naval Affairs. 


H. R. 2113. A bill to authorize an exchange 
of lands between the people of Puerto Rico 
and the United States; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 2114. A bill to provide that the com- 
pensation or pension of service- connected dis- 
abled veterans shall be increased by 10 per- 
cent of the basic amounts, payable for each 
5 years of age beginning with the fortieth 
birthday, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 2115. A bill to provide a pension of $60 
per month to any World War veteran so per- 
manently disabled as to render it impossible 
for him to follow a substantially gainful occu- 
pation; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 2116. A bill to provide for a statutory 
award of $10 per month to any World War vet- 
eran who was wounded, gassed, injured, or 
disabled by an instrumentality of war in a 
zone of hostilities, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 
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By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. J. Res. 60. Joint resolution to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHWERT: 

H. J. Res. 61. Joint resolution designating 
the first Monday following the fourth Sun- 
day in November of each year as Thanksgiv- 
ing Day and declaring such day a legal holi- 
day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: 

H. J. Res. 62. Joint resolution establishing 
a Federal Tax Commission, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. VREELAND: 

H. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim February 11 as Edi- 
son Day in commemoration of the birthday 
of Thomas Alva Edison; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

H. Con. Res. 7. Concurrent resolution creat- 
ing a joint committee to study social secu- 
rity; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. COX: 

H. Con. Res. 8. Concurrent resolution to 
ratify the acquisition of certain foreign lease- 
holds in connection with the national-de- 
fense program; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 9. Concurrent resolution to 
create a joint committee of the Senate and 
House of Representatives to investigate and 
keep itself currently informed on all activi- 
ties of the Federal Government in connec- 
tion with the national defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: 

H. Res. 60. Resolution to appoint select 
committee to investigate contracts and ex- 
penditures of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 2117. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Carter (deceased); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2118. A bill for the relief of William 
Henry Partlow; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2119. A bill to admit Mrs. George 
Joseph Paulin permanently to the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H. R. 2120. A bill for the relief of John 

H. Durnil; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. CONNERY: 

H.R.2121. A bill granting the Distin- 
guished Service Cross to William A. Sullivan; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2122. A bill granting a pension to 
Anna McCarthy; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 2123. A bill granting a pension to 
Margaret M. Tupper; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 2124. A bill for the relief of Catherine 
C. Haigh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 2125. / bill granting a pension to 
Mary P. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2126. A bill for the relief of William 
Francis Salisbury; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2127. A bill for the relief of Harry I. 
Winchester; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2128. A bill for the relief of Hum- 
bert Di Pesa; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2129. A bill for the relief of Lt. (Jr. 
Gr.) Svend J. Skou, United States Navy re- 
tired; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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H. R. 2130. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
J. Kenneally; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2131. A bill for the relief of Jacob 
Labovitz; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2182. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Hansen; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2133. A bill for the relief of Edward 
M. Holian; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2134. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Charles M. Porter; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.2135. A bill granting the Distin- 
guished Service Cross to Raymond P. Fin- 
negan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2136. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Sapienza; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H.R. 2137. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
A. Locke; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 2138. A bill for the relief of Leonard 

Almas; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 2189. A bill for the relief of Dr. Pas- 
quale Rosati; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FELLOWS: 

H. R. 2140. A bill for the relief of Karel 
Lederer; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr, FLAHERTY: 

H. R. 2141. A bill for the relief of George 
L. Austin; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2142. A bill to correct the naval record 
of Martin Joseph Connelly; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R. 2143. A bill for the relief of Charles 
J. McNeil; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2144. A bill for the relief of Julian A. 
Hanson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2145. A bill for the relief of John J. 
Martin; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2146. A bill for the relief of John F. 
Henneberry; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2147. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Mathieson; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2148. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
J. Harrington; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2149. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Clark; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2150, A bill for the relief of James A. 
Cullinane; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2151. A bill for the relief of William 
Reid; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2152, A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
Wayler; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2153. A bill for the relief of William 
J. Duggan; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2154. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Patrick Twomey; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2155. A bill for the relief of Michael 
J. Twohey; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2158. A bill for the relief of Chester 
Joseph Abbott; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H.R.2157. A bill for the relief of Ralph 
Fern; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

H. R. 2158. A bill for the relief of John I. 
Peterson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R.2159. A bill for the relief of Henry 
M. Cody; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2160. A bill for the relief of Walter 
W. Davis; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2161. A bill for the relief of Albert L. 
Sliney; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2162. A bill for the relief of Thomas F. 
Curry; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2163. A bill for the relief of William 
W. Bickley; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 
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H. R. 2164. A bill for the relief of William J. 
Deasy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2165. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Francis White; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2166. A bill for the relief of James 
Healey; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

H. R. 2167. A bill for the relief of Harold R. 
Gillespie; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

H. R. 2168. A bill for the relief of Thomas J. 
Boyan; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. R. 2169. A bill granting a pension to 
Timothy C. Toler; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLAHERTY: 

H. R. 2170. A bill for the relief of Andrew J. 
Bohn; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R.2171. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Lemar Blackmon; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2172. A bill for the relief of Roy Tes- 
sier; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 

H. R. 2173. A bill for the relief of John 
Charles Gallagher; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2174. A bill for the relief of Ernest 
L. Viveiros; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2175. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Cainan; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R.2176. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Clark; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2177. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
P. Lynch; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2178. A bill for the relief of Sarkis 
Azarian; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2179. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Waters; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2180. A bill for the relief of Daniel J. 
O'Neill: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2181. A bill for the relief of John 
Raymand Sullivan; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HAINES: 

H. R. 2182. A bill for the relief of John S. 

Small; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 2183. A bill for the relief of Hiram 
O. Lester, Grace D. Lester, and Florence E. 
Dawson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 2184. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Showalter; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KERR: 

H. R. 2185. A bill for the relief of Pomeroy 
Parker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2186. A bill for the relief of John B. 
Brack; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 2187. A bill for the relief of Nannie 
May Blythe and “laudia Blythe; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 2188. A bill for the relief of E. A. 
Wailes, receiver of Delta Oil Co., and the 
Tupelo Oil & Ice Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 2189. A bill for the relief of Elmer 
Summers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. R. 2190. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Nellie J. Merriman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2191. A bill for the relief of Abdul 
Hoke; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H. R. 2192. A bill authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to reimburse 
Carrol D. Ward for the losses sustained by 
him by reason of the negligence of an em- 
ployee of the Civilian Conservation Corps; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2193. A bill for the relief of Hazel M. 
Lewis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 2194. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sophia M. Webster; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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H.R.2195. A bill granting an increase of 
pensin to Lena Tenbrook; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 2196. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Lewis; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2197. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma J. Deo; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2198. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Ward; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2199. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Hurry; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pension. 

H. R. 2200. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mina L. McLean; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2201. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Lucy K. Farnham; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

H.R. 2202. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth A. Schlick; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2203. A bill for the relief of Gregorio 
Geraci; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R. 2204, A bill to authorize the cancela- 
tion of deportation proceedings in the case 
of Antonios Apostolis Malles; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2205. A bill to authorize the cancela- 
tion of deportation proceedings in the case 
of George Joseph Poppovich; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2206. A bill for the relief of Bruno 
Wallner; to she Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2207. A bill granting a pension to 
Grace E. Fairchild; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2208, A bill for the relief of Lloyd 
Bryant; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2209. A bill for the rellef of Anna 
Mattil and others; to the Committee on 
Claims. 
By Mr. RAYBURN: 

H. R. 2210. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, 
approved September 7, 1916, as amended, to 
Merton Terrence Cross; to the Committee on 
Claims. . 

H. R. 2211. A bill for the relief of Louis M. 
Lankford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 2212. A bill for the relief of Raymond 
W. Reed and Rose Reed; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 2213. A bill for the relief of Douglas 
C. Pyle; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2214. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Joe Fugitt; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2215. A bill for the relief of Loyd 
Bates; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2216. A bill for the relief of Jennie 
Painter; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2217. A bill for the relief of Wilson 
N. Yost; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H. R. 2218. A bill granting a pension to 

Ruth Farmer; to the Committee on Pensions: 
By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. R. 2219. A bill for the relief of Mary G. 

Person; to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 2220. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to issue the Navy Expedi- 
tionary Medal to certain Army and civilian 
personnel; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. RAYBURN: 

H. J. Res. 64. Joint resolution for the relief 
of Pauline Jenkins and Mabel Daugherty; to 
the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

27. By Mr. ANDREWS: Resolution adopted 
by the Civil Service Association of New York 
State, referring to possible amendment of the 
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Social Security Act and protesting any 
change which would interfere with the pres- 
ent retirement system now in force in New 
York State; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

28. Also, resolutions adopted by the Buffalo 
Peace Mobilization Organization, referring 
to further aid to Great Britain; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

29. Also, resolution adopted on January 7, 
1941, by the Board of Supervisors of Erie 
County, N. Y., opposing the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

30. By Mr. HAINES: Petition of Rev. J. B. 
Baker, Rev. Earl E. Redding, Rev. Paul E. V. 
Shannon, Rev. Thomas F. Ripple, Rev. G. E. 
Miller, Rev. W. Raymond Sammel, Rev. B. D. 
Rojahn, Rev. J. H. Miller, and a number of 
members of their respective churches, of 
York, Pa., urging proper protection of the 
young men in the various training camps 
throughout the Nation; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

31. Also, petition of A. A. Ehrhart and other 
members of the Reformed Church at Dallas- 
town, Pa., urging proper protection of the 
young men in the various training camps 
throughout the Nation; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. z 

32. Also, petition of Rev. R. Shanebrook 
and members of his church at Dover, Pa., 
urging proper protection of the young men 
in the various training camps throughout 
the Nation; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

33. Also, petition of Rev. J. Lehman and 
members of his church at „Pa., urging 
proper protection of the young men in the 
various training camps throughout the Na- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

34. Also, petition of Rev. George W. Frey, 
Jr., and members of his church at York, Pa., 
urging proper protection of the young men 
in the various training camps throughout 
the Nation; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. ; 

85. Also, petition of Rev. George D. Laird 
and a number of members of his church, of 
Felton, Pa., urging proper protection of the 
young men in the various training camps 
throughout the Nation; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

36. Also, petition of H. Houser and other 
citizens, of Dallastown, Pa., urging proper 
protection of the young men in the various 
training camps throughout the Nation; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

37. Also, petition of J. E. McDowell and 
other citizens, of Stewartstown, Pa., urging 
proper protection of the young men in the 
various training camps throughout the Na- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

38. Also, petition of George M. Wehler and 
other members of Paradise Union Sunday 
school, at Thomasville, Pa., urging proper 
protection of the young men in the various 
training camps throughout the Nation; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

39. Also, petition of some of the members 
of the Frst Methodist Church, urging proper 
protection of the young men in the various 
training camps throughout the Nation; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

40. Also, petition of Rev. R. J. Tyson and 
a number of members of his church, of Dal- 
lastown, Pa., urging proper protection of 
the young men in the various training camps 
throughout the Nation; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

41. Also, petition of Rev. D. J. March and 
member. of his church at Dillsburg, Pa., urg- 
ing proper protection of the young men in 
the various training camps throughout the 
Nation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

42. Also, petition of Rev. C. W. Guinter 
and members of his church at Wrightsville, 
Pa., urging proper protection of the young 
men in the various training camps through- 
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out the Nation; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


43. Also, petition of Rev. C. F. Catherman, 
Rev. G. C. Daugherty, and a number of mem- 
bers of their respective churches, of Han- 
over, Pa., urging proper protection of the 
young men in the various training camps 
throughout the Nation; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

44. Also, petition of Mrs. I. B. Abel, M. A. 
Jacobs, and a number of citizens of York, Pa., 
urging proper protection of the young men 
in the various training camps throughout 
the Nation; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

45. Also, petition of Robert N. Bonner and 
other members of the Methodist Church at 
Lewisberry, Pa., urging proper protection of 
the young men in the various training camps 
throughout the Nation; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

46. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of 38 resi- 
dents of New Jersey, opposing any measures 
that will involve the United States in the 
war in Europe; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

47. By Mr. THOMASON: Petition of A. W. 
Dorgan, offering a formula for permanent 
world peace; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

48. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, urging consideration of 


‘their resolution with reference to un-Ameri- 


can activities; to the Committee on Rules. 

49. Also, petition of the School Land Board 
of Texas, State of Texas, urging considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
civil action No, 55, styled “United States of 
America, petitioner, v. 3,552 Acres of Land, 
more or less in Calhoun County, Tex., Lillie 
Culver, H. W. Hawes, et al., defendants”; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

50 Also, petition of the City Council of 
Campbell, Ohio, urging consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the Work 
Projects Administration; to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

51. Also, petition of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Galveston, Tex., urging con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to the St. Lawrence River Seaway; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

52. Also, petition of the Traffic Club of 
Newark, N. J., urging consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the St. Lawrence 
3 Seaway; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 
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TueEspAY, JANUARY 14, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev, Ze Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who dwellest within the shad- 
ows, let Thy light be rayed upon us from 
the secret place of Thy divinity. Dis- 
perse the darkness from our care-clouded 
minds; waken in us something of the in- 
wardness of holy thought and holy long- 
ing, which shall make us freshly alive to 
the invisible things of God, as we under- 
take the duties of another day. 

Grant unto these Thy servants clear 
vision, true judgment, with great daring, 
that they may so give themselves to the 
service of their country that we may 
build here in our midst a new life of love 
in which the ills of this present time may 
disappear before the dawning of the 
gladsome day of brotherhood and mutual 
service. 

Forgive, we humbly beseech Thee, our 
sins; overrule the selfishness and pride 
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which now destroy the nations; and do 
Thou hasten the coming of Thy kingdom 
of righteousness, that peace and happi- 
ness may be the portion of Thy children 
everywhere. We ask it in His name, who 
died for us and is alive again and ever 
liveth to make intercession for us, Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


Josian W. BAILEY, a Senator from the 
State of North Carolina, and CLAUDE 
PEPPER, a Senator from the State of 
Florida, appeared in their seats today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
January 10, 1941, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Gerry O'Mahoney 
Aiken Gillette Overton 
Andrews Glass Pepper 
Austin Green Radcliffe 
Bailey Guffey Reed 

Ball Gurney Reynolds 
Bankhead Harrison Russell 
Barbour Hatch Schwartz 
Barkley Hayden Sheppard 
Bilbo Herring Shipstead 
Bone Hill Smathers 
Brewster Holman Smith 
Bridges Hughes Stewart 
Bulow Johnson, Calif, Taft 
Bunker Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Kilgore Thomas, Utah 
Byrd La Follette Tobey 
Byrnes Langer Truman 
Capper Lee Tunnell 
Caraway Lodge Tydings 
Chandler Lucas Vandenberg 
Chavez McCarran Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho McFarland Wagner 
Clark, Mo, McKellar Wallgren, 
Connally Maloney Walsh 
Danaher Mead Wheeler 
Davis Miller White 
Downey Murdock Wiley 
Ellender Murray Willis 
George Nye 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Bur- 
LER] is absent because of the serious ill- 
ness of his wife. 

The Senator from Ilinois [Mr. 
Brooks] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine 
Senators have answered to their names, 
A quorum is present. 

RESIGNATION OF SENATOR NEELY, OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 


Senate a telegram, which was referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
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tions and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., 
January 12, 1941, 

The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED States SENATE: 

I hereby respectfully inform you that I 
have tendered to Governor Holt my resigna- 
tion as a United States Senator from West 
Virginia to become effective at precisely 12 
o'clock midnight on January 12, 1941, in 
order to become Governor of West Virginia 
the instant I shall have completely divested 
myself of my senatorial office by virtue of 
the resignation mentioned, and further in- 
form you that I purpose as Governor to 
appoint on January 13 Dr. Joseph Rosier, 
former president of the National Education 
Association and now president of Fairmont 
State Teachers College, as my successor in 
the Senate. Dr. Rosier, who is one of West 
Virginia’s most illustrious men, will, with 
his duly executed credentials, promptly pre- 
sent himself to you for the purpose of taking 
the required oath of office. Any courtesies 
that you graciously extend to him will be 
deeply appreciated by the undersigned. 

With the highest esteem and the most af- 
fectionate regards for every Member of your 
famous body, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
MATTHEW M. Nxxrx. 


SENATOR FROM WEST VIRGINIA 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a privileged mat- 
ter, a communication from the Governor 
of the State of West Virginia, which will 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


To All to Whom These Presents Shall Come— 
Greeting: 

Whereas Matthew M. Neely, who was duly 
chosen a Senator of the United States in the 
manner provided by law for the term end- 
ing on the 3d day of January 1943, having 
resigned: 

Therefore, I, Matthew M. Neely, Governor 
of the State of West Virginia, pursuant to 
the authority vested in me by law, do ap- 
point Joseph Rosier, of the county of Marion, 
a Senator from this State in the Senate of 
the United States until the general election 
next to be hereafter held in the State of 
West Virginia, and until his successor shall 
have been chosen and shall have qualified. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of West Virginia on the 13th 
day of January 1941, and in the seventy- 
eighth year of the State. 

[SEAL] MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
> Governor, 
By the Governor: 

Wm. S. O'BRIEN, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr.CONNALLY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand there are additional communi- 
cations on the same subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are 
several other communications, which the 
Chair requests the clerk to read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

To Alito Whom These Presents Shall Come— 
Greeting: 

Whereas Matthew M. Neely, heretofore 
duly chosen a Senator from West Virginia 
to represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States in the manner provided by 
law for the term ending on the 3d day of 
January in the year 1943, ceasing to be a 
Senator: Therefore 

I, Homer A. Holt, Governor of the State 
of West Virginia, pursuant to the power 
vested in me by the Constitution of the 
United States and the laws of the State of 
West Virginia, do hereby appoint the Honor- 
able Clarence E. Martin, of Martinsburg, of 
the county of Berkeley, in the State of West 
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Virginia, a Senator from the State of West 
Virginia in the Senate of the United States 
until the vacancy occurring therein upon the 
ceasing of the Honorable Matthew M. Neely 
to hold the office of Senator from West Vir- 
ginia in the Senate of the United States is 
filled by election as provided by law. 

This appointment is effective upon the oc- 
currence of a vacancy in the Senate of the 
United States in the seat therein now or 
lately held by the said Honorable Matthew 
M. Neely. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of West Virginia at Charleston 
this the 10th day of January in the year of 
our Lord 1941 and in the seventy-eighth year 
of the State. 

Homer A. Hott, 


By the Governor: 

[SEAL] Wo. S. O'BRIEN, 
Secretary of State. 

To All to Whom These Presents Shall Come— 
Greeting: 

Whereas the Honorable Matthew M. Neely, 
heretofore duly chosen a Senator from West 
Virginia to represent said State in the Senate 
of the United States in the manner provided 
by law for the term ending on the 3d day of 
January in the year 1943, having resigned the 
office of Senator: 

Therefore I, Homer A. Holt, Governor of 
the State of West Virginia, pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of West Virginia, do hereby appoint the 
Honorable Clarence E. Martin, of Martins- 
burg, of the county of Berkeley, in the State 
of West Virginia, a Senator from the State of 
West Virginia in the Senate of the United 
States until the vacancy occurring therein, 
because of the resignation of said office by 
the Honorable Matthew M. Neely, is filled by 
election as provided by law. 

This appointment is effective upon the 
taking effect of the resignation of the Hon- 
orable Matthew M. Neely as a United States 
Senator from West Virginia or upon any 
earlier occurrence of a vacancy in the seat 
of the Senate of the United States now or 
lately held by the said Honorable Matthew 
M. Neely. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of West Virginia at Charleston, 
this the 11th day of January in the year of 
our Lord 1941 and in the seventy-eighth year 
of the State. 

Homer A. Hot, 


By the Governor: 
[SEAL] Wm. S. O'BRIEN, 


Secretary of State. 


To All to Whom These Presents Shall Come— 
Greeting: 

Whereas the Honorable Matthew M. Neely, 
heretofore duly chosen a Senator from West 
Virginia to represent said State in the Senate 
of the United States in the manner provided 
by law for the term ending on the 3d day of 
January in the year 1943, having resigned the 
office of Senator: 


Therefore I, Homer A. Holt, Governor of 
the State of West Virginia, pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of West Virginia, do hereby appoint the 
Honorable Clarence E. Martin, of Martins- 
burg, of the county of Berkeley, in the State 
of West Virginia, a Senator from the State of 
West Virginia to represent sald State in the 
Senate of the United States until the vacancy 
therein, caused by the resignation of the 
Honorable Matthew M. Neely, is filled by elec- 
tion, as provided by law. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of West Virginia at Charleston, 
the first moment of this the 13th day of 
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January in the year of our Lord 1941, and 
in the seventy-eighth year of the State. 
Homer A. Hott, 
Governor. 
By the Governor; 
[SEAL] Wm. S. O'BRIEN, 
Secretary of State. 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Charleston. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that, pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of West Virginia, I, Homer A. Holt, the Gov- 
ernor of said State, do hereby appoint Hon. 
Clarence E. Martin, of Martinsburg, Berkeley 
County, W. Va., a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States until the vacancy occurring 
therein upon the ceasing of the Honorable 
Matthew M. Neely to hold the office of Sena- 
tor from West Virginia therein is filled by 
election as provided by law. 

This appointment is effective upon the 
occurrence of a vacancy in the Senate of the 
United States in the seat therein now or 
lately held by the said Honorable Matthew 
M. Neely. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, 
Homer A. Holt, and our seal hereto affixed 
at Charleston, W. Va., this 10th day of Jan- 
uary, in the year of our Lord 1941. 

Homer A. HOLT, 
Governor, 


WX. S. O'BRIEN, 
Secretary of State. 


By the Governor: 
[seat] 


Charleston, 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that, pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of West Virginia, I, Homer A. Holt, the Gov- 
ernor of said State, do hereby renew the 
appointment made by me on January 10, 
1941, of Hon. Clarence E. Martin, of Martins- 
burg, Berkeley County, W. Va., as a Senator 
from said State to represent said State in the 
Senate of the United States until the vacancy 
occurring therein upon the ceasing of the 
Honorable Matthew M. Neely to hold the 
office of Senator from West Virginia in the 
Senate of the United States, effective upon 
the occurrence of a vacancy in the Senate 
of the United States in the seat therein now 
or lately held by the said Honorable Matthew 
M. Neely is filled by election as provided by 
law, and appoint the said Honorable Clarence 
E. Martin, of Martinsburg, Berkeley County, 
W. Va., a Senator from the State of West 
Virginia to represent said State in the Sen- 
ate of the United States until the vacancy 
occurring therein because of the resignation 
of said office by the Honorable Matthew M. 
Neely is filled by election as provided by law. 

This appointment is effective upon the 
taking effect of the resignation of the Hon- 
orable Matthew M. Neely as a United States 
Senator from West Virginia or upon any 
earlier occurrence of a vacancy in the seat 
in the Senate of the United States now or 
lately held by the said the Honorable Mat- 
thew M. Neely. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, 
Homer A. Holt, and our seal hereto affixed at 
Charleston, W. Va., this 11th day of January, 
in the year of our Lord 1941. 

Homer A. HOLT, 

$ Governor, 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] Wm. S. O'BRIEN, 
Secretary of State. 
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STATE oF WEST VIRGINIA, 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that, pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of West Virginia, I, Homer A. Holt, Governor 
of said State, do hereby appoint Hon. Clar- 
ence E. Martin, of Martinsburg, Berkeley 
County, W. Va., a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States until the vacancy therein, 
caused by the resignation of Hon. Matthew M. 
Neely, is filled by election, as provided by law. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, 
Homer A. Holt, and our seal hereto affixed 
at Charleston, W. Va., the first moment of 
this 13th day of January A. D. 1941. 

Homer A. HOLT, 
Governor. 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] Wm. S. O'BRIEN, 

Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a telegram, which was referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Hon, JohN N. GARNER, 
President of the Senate of the 
United States, Washington, D. C.: 
At the first moment of January 13, 1941, 
confirming prospective appointments of Jan- 
uary 10 and January 11, 1941, I appointed 
Hon. Clarence E. Martin, of Martinsburg, 
Berkeley County, W. Va., a Senator from said 
State to represent said State in the Senate 
of the United States until the vacancy there- 
in caused by the resignation of Hon. Matthew 
M. Neely is filled by election as provided by 
law. Mr. Martin has accepted these appoint- 
ments. 
Homer A. HOLT, 
Governor of West Virginia. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, I am authorized by the 
committee to move that these putative 
credentials relating to the office of Sena- 
tor from West Virginia be referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

It seems that quite a nice question of 
constitutional law and the privileges of 
the Senate is involved. It is the view of 
the committee that neither of the gentle- 
men should be allowed to take the oath 
until the committee has worked out the 
problem. 

It seems that the State of West Vir- 
ginia is undertaking to make two Sena- 
tors grow where only one grew before. 
(Laughter.] Under the Constitution, we 
do not think that can be accomplished. 
So I move that these credentials be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, and that neither gentle- 
man be permitted to take the seat until 
the Senate takes further action on the 
subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NOTICE OF ADDRESS BY SENATOR SHEPPARD 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, on 
January 16, if I can get the floor and the 
Senate is in session, I shall address the 
Senate on the subject of the twenty-first 


anniversary of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR AERONAUTICS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
the act of March 3, 1915, establishing the 
National Advisory Conamittee for Aero- 
nautics, I transmit herewith the twenty- 
sixth annual report of the Committee 
covering the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, January 13, 1941. 


[Note.—Report accompanied similar 
message to the House of Representa- 
tives.] 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE PRO- 


DUCTION, TRANSPORTATION, AND MARKET- 
ING OF WOOL 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
Gurney a member of the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Production, Trans- 
portation, and Marketing of Wool, cre- 
ated by Senate Resolution 160, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, vice Mr. Frazier, term 
expired. 


AWARDS OF CONTRACTS FOR THE ARMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Acting Secretary 
of War, reporting, pursuant to law, rela- 
tive to divisions of awards of certain 
quantity contracts for aircraft, aircraft 
parts, and accessories thereof entered 
into with more than one bidder under 
authority of law, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SPECIAL ATTORNEYS, ETC., DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report showing special assistants em- 
ployed during the period from July 1, 
1940, to January 1, 1941, under the ap- 
propriation “Compensation of special 
attorneys, etc., Department of Justice,” 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, reporting, pursuant to law, relative 
to the facts and pertinent provisions of 
law in the cases of 120 aliens whose de- 
portation was suspended by the Attorney 
General for more than 6 months under 
authority of law, together with a state- 
ment of the reasons for such suspension, 
which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 


LINE OFFICERS OF NAVY DESIGNATED FOR 
SPECIALIZED DUTY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report of the board convened by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to investigate and re- 
port upon all matters concerning the 
status of line officers designated for spe- 
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cialized duty, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


DISTRIBUTION, PROMOTION, AND RETIREMENT 
OF OFFICERS, STAFF CORPS OF THE NAVY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting the report of a board 
convened by the Secretary of the Navy for 
the purpose of studying all matters con- 
cerning the distribution, promotion, and 
retirement of officers of the Staff Corps of 
the Navy, which, with the accompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


SALES OF CERTAIN RECLAMATION LANDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the sale of lands ac- 
quired under the provisions of the Recla- 
mation Act and which are not needed for - 
the purposes of that act,” approved Feb- 
ruary 2, 1911 (36 Stat. 895), in order to 
permit sales of lands in parcels exceeding 
160 acres to one person, when such sales 
are to the advantage of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 


WITHDRAWALS AND RESTORATIONS OF PUBLIC 
LANDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of the withdrawals 
and restorations of public lands during 
the period January 1, 1940, and ended 
December 31, 1940, also showing areas 
embraced in outstanding withdrawals at 
the latter date, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE SENATE (8. 
DOC, NO. 1) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of the 
Senate submitting, pursuant to law, his 
annual report of receipts and expendi- 
tures, etc., for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1940, which, with the accompanying 
report, was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIAL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter in the nature of a peti- 
tion from W. S. Rile, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
praying for the elimination of certain in- 
equalities in the tax system, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution of the National United Italian As- 
sociations, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to declare the 
15th day of each December a national 
legal holiday, the anniversary of the rati- 
fication of the Bill of Rights; also the 
issuance of a commemorative postage 
stamp on the occasion of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the Bill 
of Rights (December 15, 1941), which, 
with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BALL presented a resolution of the 
City Council of Duluth, Minn., protesting 
against the proposal to remove tax ex- 
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emptions from future issues of municipal 
bonds, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT— 
PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter just received from Mr. 
E. Walter Helm, Jr., of Philadelphia, con- 
cerning exemption of young professional 
students from military service. I ask that 
the letter be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 8, 1941. 
The Honorable James J. Davis, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The writer is a member 
of Draft Board No. 2, Delaware County, Pa., 
and because certain facts have emphasized 
themselves very clearly to me in the adminis- 
tration of this law so far, I am passing them 
along to you because it seems to me to be 
worthy of your consideration in the event 
any amendments are made by the present 
Congress to the Selective Service Act. It has 
to do with additional deferments beyond 
July 1 for students in college, particularly 
those in the professional schools. While my 
interest is selfish to some extent due to the 
fact that I do have a son in law school, I have 
seen enough cases presented to us to 
my interest beyond that of my own family. 

The way the law reads right now, on July 1 
all boys in professional schools and colleges 
will be obliged to serve their year in military 
service. There are certain groups of boys 
interested in college to whom this would not 
be such a hardship. For instance, the boys 
who are just about to enter college would not 
have a great deal to lose if they waited a year. 
It would not be too difficult for the boys in 
the undergraduate schools. It seems to me 
that for boys in medical, dental, legal, or en- 
gineering schools the problem of giving up 
their studies for 1 year is very serious. Not 
only are they planning on graduating from 
their own school but most of them are also 
worrying about State examinations. A boy 
in medical school or law school is obliged to 
pass a State board. These examinations to- 
day are very difficult and if you take these 
boys out of their studies for a year many of 
them will never find it practical to get back 
into their chosen profession. Surely the 
country will have vital need for their engi- 
neering and medical school graduates and I 
can see where their law and dental school 
likewise should have every opportunity to 
complete the course they have already begun. 
I am referring more particularly to those 
students who have put in a year and are in 
either their second-, third-, or fourth-year 
studies. It seems to me that you would be 
holding back very few from military service 
by granting additional deferments to those in 
the professional schools, whereas if you do 
not grant these deferments and hostilities 
should become more acute the shortage of 
these professional men might give you more 
embarrassment. 

I realize that you have many problems to 
consider in amending the Selective Service 
Act but I certainly feel the suggestions indi- 
cated above should receive your very seri- 
ous consideration. 


Very truly yours, 
E. WALTER HELM, Jr. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND AID TO GREAT 
BRITAIN 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire 

at this point to summarize my position in 
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regard to the so-called lend-lease bill 
introduced last week in the Senate. 

I am opposed to the bill—unalterably 
opposed to it in the form in which it was 
introduced. I am opposed to granting 
the unlimited dictatorial powers asked by 
President Roosevelt for himself and pro- 
vided in this measure. 

This bill, under the guise of all-out aid 
for Britain and other nations to be 
selected by the President, in reality gives 
to the President all-out, one-man control 
of our foreign relations. 

I am opposed to United States inter- 
vention in Europe’s wars, which are not 
our wars, even when such proposed en- 
trance is camouflaged in the name of 
national defense. 

I am for a strong, adequate, impreg- 
nable national defense, and want it 
speeded up. I want Britain to win her 
fight with Hitler; but I do not favor the 
view that Britain is our own “Maginot 
Line,” on which we depend for national 
defense. We must defend ourselves, look 
out for ourselves, in the last analysis. 

I am opposed to the grandiose idea 
that it is the destiny of the United States 
to police the world. Before we undertake 
to guarantee freedom of expression, free- 
dom of religion, freedom from want, and 
freedom from fear everywhere in the 
world, we should set an example by mak- 
ing secure these four freedoms in the 
United States. 

The people of the United States will 
pay a heavy price in blood and sweat 
and tears and taxes and post-war depres- 
sion if they forget the “silly old fool 
dollar sign” in foreign relations and also 
in the affairs of their own Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

In this connection, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by Hon. Alf M. Landon, of 
Kansas, at the banquet of the Alexander 
Hamilton Club, of Tulsa, Okla., on the 
night of January 11, 1941; and I recom- 
mend its careful reading by all Ameri- 
cans. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the address will be printed in the 
RECORD. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEES TO HOLD 
HEARINGS 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate I submit 
favorable reports on several resolutions, 
and ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of the resolutions at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolutions reported by the 
Senator from South Carolina will be 
read and considered. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION 


The resolution (S. Res. 39) submitted 
by Mr. BANKHEAD on January 10, 1941, 
was read, considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during 
the Seventy-seventh Congress to send for 
persons, books, and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a 
cost not to exceed 25 cents per hundred 
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words, to report such hearings as may be had 
in connection with any subject which may be 
before said committee, the expenses thereof 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and that the committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, may sit during the ses- 
sions or recesses of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
OCEANIC CANALS 


The resolution (S. Res. 36) submitted 
by Mr. CLARK of Missouri on January 10, 
1941, was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals, or any subcommittee thereof, 
hereby is authorized, during the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, to send for persons, books, 
and papers; to administer oaths; and to em- 
ploy a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 
25 cents per hundred words, to report such 
hearings as may be had on any subject before 
said committee, the expense thereof to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate; 
and that the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit during any session or recess 
of the Senate, 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS 


The resolution (S. Res, 38) submitted 
by Mr. Brown on January 10, 1941, was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Claims, 
or any subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby 
is, authorized during the Seventy-seventh 
Congress to send for persons, books, and pa- 
pers, to administer oaths, and to employ a 
stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents 
per hundred words, to report such hearings 
as may be had in connection with any sub- 
ject which may be before said committee, the 
expenses thereof to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate; and that the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
may sit during sessions or recesses of the 
Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL~ 
TURE AND FORESTRY s 


The resolution (S. Res. 37) submitted 
by Mr. SmirH on January 10, 1941, was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is hereby authorized during the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress to send for persons, 
books, and papers; to administer oaths, and 
to employ a stenographer, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to report 
such hearings as may be had on any subject 
before said committee, the expense thereof to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and that the committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, may sit during any ses- 
sions or recesses of the Senate, 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
LANDS AND SURVEYS 


The resolution (S. Res. 29) submitted 
by Mr. Apams on January 8, 1941, was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, or any subcommittee 
thereof, hereby is authorized, during the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, to send for per- 
sons, books, and papers; to administer oaths; 
and to employ a stenographer at a cost not 
exceeding 25 cents per hundred words to 
report such hearings as may be had on any 
subject before said committee, the expense 
thereof to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate; and that the committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, may sit during 
any session or recess of the Senate, 
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EMILY R, LIEUALLEN 


The resolution (S. Res. 32) submitted 
by Mr. Tuomas of Idaho on January 8, 
1941, was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Emily R. Lieuallen, widow of W. Grant 
Lieuallen, late first assistant librarian of the 
Senate, a sum equal to 1 year’s compensation 
at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
time of his death, said sum to be considered 
inclusive of funeral expenses and all other 
allowances. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs, reported 
favorably the nomination of Guy J. 
Swope, of Pennsylvania, to be Governor 
of Puerto Rico, vice William D. Leahy, 
resigned. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of sundry 


postmasters. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BULOW: 

S. 308. A bill providing for the payment of 
extra compensation, upon the termination of 
their active service, to persons called into 
active service under the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940 or the joint resolution 
of August 27. 1940; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs 

By Mr. MALONEY: 

S. 309. A bill for the relief of Dr. Morris B. 
Toubman; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. Grass, by request and with reserva- 
tions, introduced Senate bill 310, which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 311. A bill to establish and promote the 
use of standard methods of grading cotton- 
seed, to provide for the collection and dissem- 
ination of information on prices and grades 
of cottonseed and cottonseed products, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

S. 312. A bill to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, so as to give protection 
to certain mortgagors who are required to 
render military or naval service during any 
national emergency; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(Mr. Witry introduced Senate bill 313, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK of Idaho: 

S. 314. A bill for the relief of certain Basque 
aliens; to the Committee on Immigration. 

(Mr. McKeELLAR introduced Senate bill 315, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 316. A bill for the relief of Maxie Small- 
wood Chapman; 

S. 317. A bill for the relief of Monroe Short; 

S. 318. A bill for the relief of the heirs of 
William H. Peters and Washington Reed; 

S. 319. A bill for the relief of Virginia Bowen, 
Willie W. Hudson, and John L. Walker; and 

S. 320. A bill for the relief of Preston Lodge, 
No. 47, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons of 
Jonesville, Va.; to the Committee on Claims. 
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S. 321. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and ren- 
der judgment upon the claims of Herbert R. 
W. Lauterbach, and others, for overtime labor 
performed at the Norfolk Navy Yard, Ports- 
mouth, Va., in excess of the legal day of 8 
hours; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

S. 322. A bill for the relief of Samuel Irick; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 323. A bill to provide for a review of cer- 
tain claims arising under the War Minerals 
Relief Acts; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S. 324. A bill to create the White County 
Bridge Commission; defining the authority, 
power, and duties of said commission; and 
sors and assigns to purchase, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Wabash River at 
or near New Harmony, Ind.; and to purchase, 
maintain, and operate certain ferries; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

S. 325. A bill to provide for the completion 
of the Pioneer Memorial according to the de- 
sign reproduced on the Pioneer Memorial half 
dollar; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 326. A bill to amend section 15 (g) of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, us amended, 
relating to the definition of agricultural com- 
modity; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

S. 327. A bill for the relief of Haydee M. 
Ratigan; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 328. A bill confirming the claim of Patrick 
Morgan and Daniel Clark to certain lands in 
the State of Louisiana, county of Attakapas, 
now parish of St. Martin, said claim being 
listed as No. 97 in report of commissioners 
dated May 1, 1815; and 

S. 329. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Tensas Swamp National Park, 
La., and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S. 330. A bill to carry out flood-control 
measures recommended by Chief of Engineers 
for Jefferson, Tex., and vicinity; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

S. 331. A bill to correct the naval] record of 
Oscar T. Albright; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 332. A bill for the relief of Luigi C. Gala- 
tioto and Maria Galatioto; to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

S. 333. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Rhode Island to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Roy W. 
Olsen; to the Committee on Claims 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 334. A bill for the relief of James C. 
Dyson; and 

S. 335. A bill for the relief of Shelton H. 
Streater; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 336. A bill for the relief of Charles H. 

Haynes; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MEAD: 

S. 337. A bill to provide for a permanent 
postage rate of 1½ cents per pound on books; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 338. A bill to provide for the removal of 
civil or criminal prosecutions from a State 
court to the United States district court in 
certain cases; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 399. A bill for the relief of James P. Meli- 
can, chief torpedoman, United States Navy; 

S. 340. A bill to provide an additional sum 
for the payment of claims under the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain officers and enlisted men or 
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former officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps for personal property lost, 
damaged, or destroyed as a result of the 
earthquake which occurred at Managua, Nica- 
ragua, on March 31. 1931,” approved January 
21, 1936 (49 Stat. 2212); 

S. 341. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to establish certain naval hospitals; 

S. 342. A bill establishing overtime rates 
for compensation for employees of the field 
services of the Navy Department and the 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes; 

S.343. A bill to amend the act of May 4, 
1898 (30 Stat. 380; U. S. C., title 34, sec. 21), 
as amended, to authorize the President to ap- 
point additional acting assistant surgeons in 
time of national emergency; 

S. 344. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to sell equipment and supplies to, 
and perform work for, the Commonwealth of 
the Philippine Islands; 

S. 345. A bill to authorize naval agents to 
assist civil authorities in the enforcement of 
the law; 

S. 346. A bill to authorize the President of 
the United States to dispose of certain public 
vessels, and for other purposes; 

S. 347. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to issue the Navy Expeditionary 
Medal to certain Army and civilian personnel; 

S. 348. A bill to amend section 17 of the 
Joint Service Pay Act approved June 10, 1922, 
as amended; 

S. 349. A bill to provide for the appointment 
of certain persons as commissioned or war- 
rant officers in the Naval Reserve, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 350. A bill providing additional pay for 
aides to the President of the United States, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 351. A bill to authorize an exchange of 
lands between the people of Puerto Rico and 
the United States; 

S. 352. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to convey certain lands situated in 
Duval and Brevard Counties, Fla., to the State 
of Florida for highway purposes; 

S. 353. A bill to provide for the extension of 
enlistments in the Navy; to suspend the pro- 
visions of section 1422 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (18 Stat. 484; 34 U. S. C. 201) in time of 
war or national emergency, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 354. A bill to remove certain limitations 
on appropriations for the pay of midshipmen, 
and for other purposes; 

§.355. A bill to authorize major alterations 
to certain naval vessels; and 

§.356. A bill authorizing appropriations for 
additional shipbuilding and ordnance-manu- 
facturing facilities and equipment for the 
United States Navy, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

S. 357. A bill to provide for the rehabilita- 
tion of the anthracite-coal industry by pro- 
viding for the establishment and operation 
of a research laboratory in the Pennsylvania 
anthracite region for research and investiga- 
tion relating to the mining, preparation, and 
utilization of anthracite coal, with special 
reference to conserving resources for national 
defense, increasing efficiency, development of 
new uses, markets, and matters pertaining 
thereto; and to further provide for safety 
and health in anthracite mining; to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

S. J. Res. 18. Joint resolution designating 
the Sunday immediately pereceding Septem- 
ber 17 of each year as Constitution Sunday; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MALONEY: 

S. J. Res. 19. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1941, General Pu- 
laski’s Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr, SHEPPARD: 

S. J. Res. 20. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to intoxicating liquors; 
and 

S. J. Res. 21. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to intoxicating liquors; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


BANK HOLDING COMPANIES 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I introduce 
a bill for appropriate reference relating 
to bank holding companies. In this con- 
nection I call attention to the fact that 
on rch 2, 1938, former Secretary of 
the sury and former Senator McAdoo 
and I introduced a bill relating to bank 
holding companies, which was withheld 
at the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The bill I am now presenting 
is introduced by request and with reser- 
vations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

The bill (S. 310) to regulate the con- 
trol of insured banks by holding com- 
panies, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


HIGHWAYS AND RAILROAD BRIDGES IN TEN- 
NESSEE—BILL INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 
AND BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a day 
or two ago I introduced Senate bill 124, 
to authorize the use of Tennessee Valley 
Authority funds for alteration, recon- 
struction, or relocation of certain high- 
way and railroad bridges in Tennessee. 
I introduced the bill as originally pre- 
pared by me, and did not introduce it as 
it was passed by the Senate at the last 
session. I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 124, introduced by me, be in- 
definitely postponed, and I introduce a 
new bill in exactly the form in which the 
bill passed the Senate at the last session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Tennessee? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 315) to provide for the 
alteration, reconstruction, or relocation 
of certain highway and railroad bridges 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


IDENTIFICATION OF PROPAGANDA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for some 
time propaganda agents of foreign powers 
have blitzkrieged our citizens with their 
propaganda. Our mails have been flood- 
ed with it, and citizens all over the United 
States have received propaganda—leaf- 
lets, letters, pamphlets, and books—gra- 
tuitously from foreign propaganda offices, 

Probably every Senator has at one time 
or another received letters from constitu- 
ents quoting from propaganda publica- 
tions. I received such a letter a few 
days ago and had the Congressional Li- 
brary check it up and ascertained that a 
so-called quotation contained in the let- 
ter was absolutely false. The letter pur- 
ported to contain a quotation from a 
great southern statesman, Mr. Pinkney, 
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and the statement was made that it could 
be ascertained to be true to the facts by 
consulting the records on file. As I have 
stated, I had the Library of Congress 
check the matter and found that the 
quotation was absolutely false. 

The average citizen reads these publi- 
cations when they are sent to him and 
accepts their arguments at face value. 
For the most part, it does not occur to 
him to question the sources of the ma- 
terial, and if he were so inclined it would 
be difficult for him to trace the matter. 

Mr. President, I have had a bill drawn 
under the provisions of which such situ- 
ations can be met. Under the provisions 
of the act approved June 8, 1938, there 
is required the registration of all per- 
sons employed by agencies to disseminate 
propaganda in the United States. How- 
ever, it is not required that the propa- 
ganda which they disseminate be identi- 
fied as such. 

My point is a simple one. I believe that 
in addition to requiring the registration 
of propaganda agents of foreign powers 
we must also require that their writings 
and their leaflets and their newspapers, 
or whatever it be, be definitely labeled, 
so that the average American citizen will 
know that he is reading propaganda. 

We have rigid labeling requirements 
for food, drugs, cosmetics, so that the 
public may identify what it is getting. It 
is equally important that we make cer- 
tain that the American public may iden- 
tify the mental food which is being fed 
by foreign powers, and when I say “for- 
eign powers” I do not lay my fingers upon 
any one in particular, but we know that 
every foreign power in the world that is 
interested in the great World War, so to 
speak, is feeding propaganda into this 
country. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
bill to prohibit the mailing of propa- 
ganda disseminated by agents of foreign 
principals unless the source of such 
propaganda is identified therein, and I 
ask that the bill be referred to the appro- 
priate committee, I believe this bill can 
plug up an important loophole in our 
national defense—our mental defense, if 
you please. Consequently I will urge 
that the committee to which the bill may 
be referred give it prompt and favorable 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The bill (S. 313) to prohibit the mail- 
ing of propaganda disseminated by 
agents of foreign principals unless the 
source of such propaganda is identified 
therein was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL- 
DEFENSE POLICY 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I submit 
a concurrent resolution, which I ask to 
have referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 3) was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That a special joint 
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committee of five Senators, to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, and five 
Members of the House of Representatives, to 
be appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, is authorized and directed to 
(1) make a comprehensive survey of the va- 
rious agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment which deal with national defense, with 
a view to increasing the efficiency of the op- 
erations of the Government by eliminating 
overlapping and duplication of effort; (2) de- 
vise means for correlating the expenditures 
of the War Department, Navy Department, 
and the other agencies of the Government 
dealing with national defense to the fullest 
extent practicable; (3) examine all contracts 
for national defense entered into and all ex- 
penditures for national defense made since 
July 1, 1940; (4) formulate and develop a 
consistent and complete national-defense 
policy for the United States; (5) ascertain 
facts regarding the present condition of the 
United States Army and Navy with respect 
to its ability to carry out such a policy; (6) 
investigate the procurement and production 
of equipment, supplies, and materials essen- 
tial to our defense needs; (7) inquire into 
the question of the proper fixation of respon- 
sibility in and coordination among Govern- 
ment agencies concerned with national de- 
fense; (8) visit, wherever practicable, the in- 
dustrial and armament facilities engaged in 
national-defense activities and the military 
centers where men are being trained, in order 
to observe at first hand the progress of our 
defense effort; and (9) report to the Con- 
gress at any time during the Seventy-seventh 
Congress recommendations for any legisla- 
tion, including appropriations, deemed neces- 
sary in order to carry out and expedite the 
national-defense program in an orderly man- 
ner. A vacancy in the special joint commit- 
tee shall not affect the power of the remain- 
ing members to execute the functions of the 
committee and shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original appointment. The 
special joint committee shall select a chair- 
man from among its members. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
special joint committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
hold such hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, recesses, 
and adjourned periods of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, to employ such clerical and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, to take 
such testimony, and to make such expendi- 
tures for travel, among other purposes, as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. 
The expenses of the committee, which shall 
not exceed $150,000, shall be paid one-half 
from the contingent fund of the Senate and 
one-half from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman. 


Mr. LODGE. While I am on my feet 
I should like to make a brief explanatory 
statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the con- 
current resolution I have submitted pro- 
poses to set up a joint congressional com- 
mittee on national defense. I think it is 
obvious that the common defense is one 
of the prime responsibilities of Congress, 
and yet I think careful study will reveal 
that the Congress is not so organized as 
to deal with national defense in the most 
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efficient possible way. There are at least 
10 committees which have intimate ju- 
risdiction of the question of national de- 
fense, which we know, after all, is one big 
whole, and is so regarded by those na- 
tions that do not feel friendly toward 
the United States. We subdivide the 
subject in an artificial way so that re- 
sponsibility for the treatment of national 
defense often simply evaporates. We 
cannot hold any one committee respon- 
sible for the whole subject. 

I contend that the subject is sufficiently 
important to be treated by a special 
committee. We should know how much 
overlapping and duplication of effort 
there is in the Government agencies 
which deal with defense. We have not 
such knowledge today. 

It is impossible to tell how speedily we 
are getting defense without studying all 
the contracts which have been made 
since the program started. Only thus 
can we see where the delay is occurring, 
and why it is occurring. My resolution 
provides for looking into every single 
contract that has been entered into since 
the beginning of the fiscal year. 

I submit that it is not fair to demand 
sacrifices of the people, to the point of 
actually inducting young men into the 
service, without having a clear state- 
ment of naval and military policy, setting 
forth what we are to defend and how we 
are to defend it. We have not such a 
statement today. 

Such a committee should especially 
study the needless economic dislocation 
and personal inconvenience caused by 
the present age ranges of 21 to 35 in the 
Selective Service Act, and should re- 
examine the question of whether the age 
groups from 21 to 24, inclusive, would not 
provide an adequate supply of manpower. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that the President of the United 
States, in his recent message to Congress, 
in speaking of the defense program, said 
that “goals of speed” had been set, and 
he further declared: 

In some cases these goals are being reached 
ahead of time; in some cases we are On sched- 
ule; in other cases there are slight but not 
serious delays; and in some cases—and I am 
sorry to say very important cases—we are all 
concerned by the slowness of the accomplish- 
ment of our plans. 


The special committee which I propose 
should find out just what these cases are, 
in just how many instances we are be- 
hind, in how many instances we are on 
schedule, and in how many instances we 
are ahead. Obviously, Congress should 
know these things for the sake of our own 
national defense, and we should ob- 
viously know them in order to find out 
whether it is possible and where it is 
possible to extend aid to any foreign 
country. 

Mr. President, on the broad question 
of national defense there is no difference 
of opinion. All agree that we must have 
it. The duty of Congress, therefore, is 
not to debate this issue, but to find the 
facts about it. The hard fact, so far as 
national defense is concerned, is of 
greater value today than the eloquent 
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phrase. We remember that the revela- 
tions about the weaknesses in our na- 
tional defense which were made last 
winter came as a result of a congres- 
sional investigation. The fact, for ex- 
ample, that at that time we could put a 
fully equipped army of only 75,000 men 
in the field; the fact that at that time 
all our airplanes, in the light of the Euro- 
pean battle experience, were obsolete; 
and similar facts led to an aroused public 
opinion which finally demanded and ob- 
tained real action from the Government. 

We need facts more than ever today. 
We need a complete presentation not 
only of how much we can do, but also a 
showing of what we cannot do. A knowl- 
edge of our limitations is just as impor- 
tant as a knowledge of our capabilities. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be 
printed as a part of my remarks an ar- 
ticle by Maj. George Fielding Eliot which 
appeared last Sunday, which treats of 
the question of unifying the executive 
efforts on national defense, and also 
makes reference to the proposition 
which is embodied in my joint resolution 
of unifying the congressional approach 
to national defense. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 12, 1941] 

Maron ELIOT SUBMITS A BLUEPRINT FOR AN 
EFFECTIVE DEFENSE SET-uP—CENTRAL COM- 
MITTEE OF CABINET AND MILITARY CHIEFS 
WOULD COORDINATE POLICY, PROVIDE LIAISON 
WrrH CONGRESS, RELIEVE FEAR OF PRESI- 
DENTIAL POWER 

(By Maj. George Fielding Eliot) 

The country is committed to the policy of 
supporting Great Britain, and if that policy 
is to succeed, extraordinary powers must be 
given to the Executive. There can be no 
hope of success if every decision must be sub- 
jected to delay, debate, and partisan opposi- 
tion. The administration’s bill “to promote 
the national defense” seeks to provide the 

Executive with the required authority. But 

in its terms and in the opposition which 

those terms have already aroused even in 
quarters heartily favoring the policy it seeks 
to implement there are clear indications of 
the necessity for far better machinery for the 
planning and control of a coordinated foreign 
and military policy than we now possess. 

This, indeed, is the crux of the whole matter; 

given such machinery now, there would be 

far less opposition to the administration’s 
desires. 

The opposition makes certain points which 
will require consideration and which must 
have consideration if the necessary degree of 
public confidence is to be obtained. Noth- 
ing could, indeed, be more harmful, nothing 
more certain to contain the seeds of future 
disaster, than for this bill to be steam rollered 
through Congress without fair and full de- 
bate and due examination of objections. 

Already one great mistake has been made, as 

Raymond Clapper points out: There was no 

consultation with Republican congressional 

leaders. This is not a partisan but a na- 
tional affair, in which the lives and fortunes 
of all our citizens, perhaps the future of our 
country, are at stake. This initial error can 
be redeemed in part by an open-minded atti- 
tude in the handling of the measure in 
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Congress; we must all hope that such a spirit 
will now prevail. 


DEPLETION OF FLEET FEARED 


One point common to most comment has 
been that the President ought not to have 
the power to give away the ships of the fleet 
or too great a proportion of the weapons of 
the Army. It is reasonable to reply that, of 
course, he will not do so; but there is no 
reason, then, for his receiving power to do 
something he has no intention of doing. The 
existence of such power will produce wide- 
spread uneasiness. 

The requirement of existing law, wiped out 
by the present legislation, which puts upon 
the Chief of Staff or the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations the responsibility for determining 
what may and may not be disposed of, is 
unfair to those officers. Like all officers of 
the armed forces, they are subject to the 
authority of the President as constitutionally 
designated Commander in Chief; their opin- 
ions cannot properly be set up as direct 
checks on the President, however much he 
may, in practice, feel himself bound to be 
guided by their advice. To make the Presi- 
dential decisions subject to review by a 
congressional committee would only produce 
delay and confusion, provided the commit- 
tee’s approval were essential to action. 

The consideration of just this one vital 
point brings clearly to the front the need for 
better planning and operating machinery, 
What is required is something like the British 
Committee of Imperial Defense, adapted, of 
course, to American institutions and require- 
ments. We are entering upon a tremendous 
struggle in which the future of our civiliza- 
tion and the way of life is the stake. We 
cannot afford to fight with improvised weap- 
ons in any field, least of all in the field of the 
direction and control of policy. 

It would have been better if, at the very 
beginning of this crisis, we had appointed a 
non commission to investigate the 
whole problem of military policy and its re- 
lation to foreign policy and to recommend 
the necessary steps for organizing the war 
powers of the Executive and coordinating 
them with those of the legislative branch. 
Perhaps it is too late for this now; perhaps 
the time is too short for any drastic changes, 
But one glance at the proposed bill and an- 
other at the nature of the opposition already 
apparent should be enough to convince any- 
one that we must have a better system than 
we now possess. : 


SET-UP PROPOSAL 


As a step in that direction, there might be 
some merit in having a committee of na- 
tional defense to consist of the Secretaries 
of State, War, Navy, the Treasury, and Com- 
merce, the director of production manage- 
ment, and his associate director, the Chief 
of Staff, the Deputy Chief of Staff (Air), and 
the Chief of Naval Operations. This com- 
mittee should be under the permanent chair- 
manship of the President, with one of the 
President’s executive assistants as its perma- 
nent vice chairman, Its duties should be 
consultative and advisory only; it could not 
be set up as a direct check on the constitu- 
tional authority of the President; but the 
very fact of its formal existence, of its ac- 
knowledged right to be heard and to advise, 
would reassure the country and would add 
greatly to the Presidential authority to act 
with vigor in present and future emergencies. 
Each of the Cabinet officers named should be 
allowed an additional Assistant Secretary 
whose sole task would be to devote himself 
to the work of the committee, to represent 
his chief in the latter's absence, and to co- 
ordinate the work of his department with 
those of the others in national-defense 
matters. 
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The committee ought to be empowered to 
create subcommittees to consider any phase 
of its work which might require special ex- 
amination; and these subcommittees could 
be composed of any properly qualified per- 
sons in the Government service or otherwise. 
One permanent subcommittee should be that 
on war plans, to consist of the heads of the 
War Plans Divisions of the General Staff and 
the Office of Naval Operations, with a per- 
manent joint planning staff drawn from both 
services who would be assigned to no other 
duty. A joint intelligence subcommittee 
should likewise be included, with State De- 
partment representation, as well as military 
and naval. 

A system of liaison officers between the 
Committee of National Defense and the re- 
lated committees of the Congress should be 
set up in order that the Congress should have 
the benefit of the coordinated information 
and advice thus available, and should be kept 
in touch with the progress of affairs. Also, it 
would probably be wise to create a joint 
select committee of both Houses of Congress 
whose duty would be to receive periodical 
reports of the exercise of the extraordinary 
powers granted the President under the leg- 
islation now pending, and thus to keep the 
legislature informed and to insure proper 
cooperation and confidence. This joint se- 
lect committee should, of course, have no 
power to veto the acts of the Executive. 


OTHER AGENCIES SUGGESTED 


Additional machinery necessary for the 
emergency period which might be made an- 
cillary to the proposed Committee of National 
Defense includes the following: 

(a) An Economic Defense Authority, 
closely coordinated with the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, and concerned with 
assuring a supply of raw materials and other 
necessary imports, the assembling of neces- 
sary strategic reserves, the stopping of leaks 
in the blockade which now permit American 
materials to reach the Axis Powers, and in 
general the full use of the economic, finan- 
cial, and commercial power of the United 
States toward the achievement of the na- 
tional purposes. 

(b) A Shipping Authority, with full pow- 
ers to control and direct the operation of our 
merchant marine, including its knotty and 
dangerous personnel difficulties. 

(c) A committee on information and 
morale, working in close liaison with the 
intelligence subcommittee. This committee 
would be charged with the use of propa- 
ganda as a weapon, and with combating the 
propaganda efforts of our enemies. A fur- 
ther duty would be to provide the American 
people with the fullest possible information 
of what their Government was doing. The 
membership of this committee should be 
such as to inspire the most complete public 
confidence in its statements. 

We need this machinery, or machinery 
capable of performing the functions de- 
scribed, if the struggle we are now entering 
upon is to be brought to a victorious conclu- 
sion. We need it now; every day wasted is 
a day which can never be reclaimed. It may 
be urged that we are now doing most of the 
things hereinbefore proposed; but we are not 
doing them quickly enough or smoothly 
enough, and we are doing them, if at all, by 
improvised methods and by grudging dele- 
gations of the Presidential authority. 

The President cannot hope to keep every 
detail of administration in his own hands; 
what nrust be done must be done, of course, 
in his name, but he should reserve to him- 
self the powers of decision only on broad 
general lines of policy. There must be exist- 
ing and formally set-up machinery, which 
the people can see and approve and trust, 
for the exercise of powers far beyond the 
capacity of any single man, however gifted, 
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to exercise in detail. There must be no sus- 
picion that those powers are being employed, 
or could be employed, for the achievement 
of political and social objectives not approved 
by the country and not included in the ob- 
jectives sought by the Congress in its grant 
of power to the Executive. Finally, if we are 
to gain our ends, there must be greater effi- 
ciency and more complete coordination for 
that purpose alone. 


LOUISE BLUNT 


Mr. BARBOUR submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res, 41), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay from 
the contingent fund of the Senate to Louise 
Blunt, widow of Richard Blunt, late a skilled 
laborer in the document room of the Senate, 
a sum equal to 1 year’s compensation at the 
rate he was receiving by law at the time of 
his death, said sum to be considered inclu- 
sive of funeral expenses and all other allow- 
ances. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 


Mr. BAILEY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 42), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Com- 
merce, or any subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized, during the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, to send for persons, books, and papers; 
to administer caths; and to employ a stenog- 
rapher, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 
hundred words, to report such hearings as 
may be had on any subject before said com- 
mittee, the expense thereof to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate; and 
that the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit during any session or recess 
of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. WALSH submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 43), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, or any subcommittee thereof, hereby 
is authorized, curing the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, to send for persons, books, and 
papers; to administer oaths; and to employ 
a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 
cents per hundred words, to report such 
hearings as may be had on any subject before 
said committee, the expense thereof to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate; 
and that the committee, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate. 


VIEWS OF SENATORS WHEELER AND WAGNER 
ON A NEGOTIATED PEACE 


[Mr. Wacner asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp articles by Sena- 
tor WHEELER and himself, published in the 
Washington Daily News of January 11, 1941, 
on the question, Shall the United States urge 
a negotiated peace now? which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


STATEMENT BY WENDELL L. WILLKIE ON 
LEND-LEASE AID TO BRITAIN 


Mr. Gurney asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by 
Wendell L. Willkie on lend-lease aid to Brit- 
ain, published in the Washington Post of 
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Monday, January 18, 1941, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY ALFRED M. LANDON ON NATIONAL 
DEFENSE AND AID TO GREAT BRITAIN 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on the 
subject of national defense and aid to Great 
Britain, delivered by Alfred M. Landon at 
Tulsa, Okla., on January 11, 1941, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK DAILY NEWS ON 
AMBASSADOR KENNEDY 


[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Appendix an editorial by 
Capt. Joe Patterson, publisher of the New 
York Daily Times, entitled “Congress Should 
Summon Kennedy,” which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate adjourn until Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Thursday, January 16, 
1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 16, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z@Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal Father, who hast revealed to us 
that all things are in Thee, and that we 
are not only beneath Thine eye but under 
Thy care, governed by Thy will, guarded 
by Thy love: Prepare Thou a place for 
Thyself in our hearts today, and do Thou 
banish every thought, desire, purpose, 
anxiety, or fear which may thwart the 
sovereignty of Thine indwelling. 

O Christ of God, who in the olden 
time, as Thou wentest forth to meet the 
tragedy of the cross, didst say to Thy 
disciples, “In the world ye shall have trib- 
ulation, but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world,” we beseech Thee to 
calm the turbulence of our passions, di- 
rect the outgoings of our affections, and 
sanctify the changes of our lot. Pardon 
our past ingratitude and disobedience; 
purify us whether by Thy gentler or 
sterner dealings, that we may readily, 
even joyfully, give up whatsoever Thou 
dost ask for as necessary to the fulfill- 
ment of Thy purpose. 

Make us more and more a people con- 
secrated unto Thee, content to do the 
Father’s will on earth till we come unto 
Thine own presence with all the re- 
deemed in heaven. We ask it, dear 
Saviour of the world, in Thy name and 
for Thy sake. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, January 
14, 1941, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 
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{ENcLosuREs—1. Report of the Secre- 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of tary of State. 2. Draft of proposed bill. ] 


a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams rry Nye 
Aiken Gillette O'Mahoney 
Andrews Glass rton 
Austin Green Pepper 
Bailey Guffey Radcliffe 
Ball Gurney 
Bankhead n Reynolds 
Bilbo Hatch R 
Bone Hayden Schwartz 
Brewster Herring Sheppard 
Bridges Hill Shipstead 
Brooks Holman Smathers 
Brown Hughes Stewart 
Bulow Johnson, Calif. Taft 
Bunker Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Kilgore Thomas, Utah 
Byrd La Follette Tobey 
Byrnes Langer 
Capper Lee canes 
Caraway Lodge 
Chandler Lucas Vandenberg 
Chavez M Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho McFarland Wagner 
Clark, Mo McKellar Wallgren 
Connally Maloney Walsh 

er Mead Wheeler 
Davis Miller White 
Downey Murdock Wiley 
Ellender Murray Willis 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Swirl, and the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. THomas] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER] is absent because of the serious ill- 
ness of his wife. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Barsour], the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. Davis], and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Reen] are necessarily 
absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT OF FEBRUARY 23, 1931— 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE, FOREIGN SERVICE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable considera- 
tion of the Congress the enclosed report 
from the Secretary of State and the ac- 
companying draft of proposed legislation 
designed to extend the authority of the 
Secretary of State as contained in section 
22 of the act of February 23, 1931 (46 
Stat. 1210), to permit him to order Amer- 
ican employees of the Foreign Service 
on statutory leave of absence at Govern- 
ment expense in the same manner and 
under the same conditions therein au- 
thorized for certain officers of the For- 
eign Service of the United States. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, January 16, 1941. 


APPOINTMENT TO SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
McCarran a member of the following spe- 
cial committees of the Senate, namely: 

Special Committee on Conservation of 
Wildlife Resources, originally created by 
Senate Resolution 246, Seventy-first Con- 
gress; and 

The Special Committee to Confer With 
the Secretary of the Treasury Regarding 
the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, created 
by Senate Resolution 187, Seventy-fourth 
Congress. 


REGIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report of the activities of, 
expenditures by, and donations to the 
regional research laboratories estab- 
lished pursuant to section 202 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


NOVEMBER REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a letter from the Chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report of the activities and expenditures 
of the Corporation for the month of 
November 1940, including statement of 
loan and other authorizations made dur- 
ing that month, etc., which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


TAX-EXEMPT REAL PROPERTY IN THE DIS- 
TRICT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Acting Presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting, 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 340, Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, agreed to Decem- 
ber 19, 1940, information respecting 
tax-exempt real property in the District 
of Columbia, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a petition of sundry citizens 
of Dallas, Tex., praying that the United 
States extend all necessary aid to Great 
Britain and Allies in the pending con- 
flict, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a tele- 
gram in the nature of a petition from 
Sylvia Warren, of Dover, Mass., praying 
that the United States promptly extend 
aid to Great Britain, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate memo- 
rials of several citizens of Culbertson, 
Nebr., remonstrating against the United 
States entering into foreign wars, which 
were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter 
from Frank L. Miller, of Jeffersontown, 
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Ky., relative to the foreign policy of the 
United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a paper 
from W. W. De La Mater, of Tulare, 
Calif., on the subject of British territory 
purchases and related matters, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of 
sundry citizens of Baltimore, Md., pray- 
ing that the United States extend mate- 
rial aid to Great Britain and also praying 
for the enactment of the bill (S. 275) 
further to promote the defense of the 
United States, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference a memo- 
rial signed by sundry citizens of Abilene, 
Kans., remonstrating against the par- 
ticipation of the United States in foreign 
wars and making this statement: 

Exercising the right granted every Ameri- 
can citizen under our Constitution, I respect- 
fully petition the President of the United 
States and Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, to oppose all steps which 
may tend to involve this Nation in Europe's 
or Asia’s wars, I urge you to use your influ- 
ence against every proposal that might ulti- 
mately cause American blood to flow on 
foreign soil. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The memo- 
rial will be received and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

PHOSPHATE RESOURCES OF THE UNITED 

STATES (s. DOC. NO. 5) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
ceive, as of yesterday—the day on which 
the report was due—the report of the 
Joint Congressional Committee to In- 
vestigate the Adequacy and Use of Phos- 
phate Resources of the United States, 
submitted pursuant to Public Resolution 
112, Seventy-fifth Congress, and Public 
Resolution 68, Seventy-sixth Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
report will be received and printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED—THANKSGIVING DAY 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce three bills for appropriate refer- 
ence and call the attention of the Senate 
to one of the bills which makes the last 
Thursday in November of each calendar 
year a legal holiday to be known as 
Thanksgiving Day. We have had a great 
deal of difference of opinion on this mat- 
ter, and the President of the United 
States has seen fit to change the prece- 
dent of this country that has been estab- 
lished for a long period of years. I think 
it well, in this time of strife and trouble, 
to get back to fundamentals. Therefore 
I am introducing a bill to make the last 
Thursday of November of each year a 
legal holiday to be known as Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

S. 388. A bill for the relief of Angelina 

Chartier; to the Committee on Finance, 
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S. 359. A bill to authorize the acquisition 
of a site for a United States post office at 
Woodsville, N. H.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 360. A bill declaring the last Thursday 
in November of each calendar year a national, 
legal, and public holiday known as Thanks- 
giving Day everywhere within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MALONEY: 

S. 361. A bill for the relief of Aaron Pitt 
and Cecilia Pitt; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

S. 362. A bill for the relief of Ralph A. 
Smith; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 363. A bill to amend the World War Ad- 
justed Compensation Act; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 364. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Harvey L. Frame; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

S. 365. A bill to provide for the use of 20 
percent of the grazing receipts from national 
forests for the making of range improve- 
ments within such forests; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

S. 366. A bill to authorize percentage in- 
creases in computing the retired pay of cer- 
tain retired officers of the Navy and Marine 
Corps for active duty performed subsequent 
to retirement; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLMAN (for himself and Mr, 
WALLGREN) : 

8.367. A bill to restrict the exportation of 
certain Douglas fir peeler logs and Port Or- 
ford cedar logs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 368. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of public defenders in the district 
courts of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 369. A bill authorizing payment to the 
Devils Lake Band of Sioux Indians of the 
Devils Lake (North Dakota) Indian Reserva- 
tion, at the Fort Totten, North Dakota, In- 
dian agency, for 64,000 acres of land of which 
said band of Indians was deprived by the 
erroneous survey made by the United States 
Government under the treaty of February 
19, 1867, between the Sisseton and Wahpe- 
ton Bands of Sioux Indians and the United 
States (15 Stat. L. 505), ratified April 15, 
1867; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr, TOBEY: 

S. 370. A bill for the relief of Joseph Ken- 

ney; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr, LUCAS: 

S. 371. A bill to provide for the reappoint- 
ment of Maj. Harry A. Musham, retired, to 
the active list of the Army; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 372. A bill awarding a Navy Cross to 
Hector Mercado; 

S. 373. A bill to amend section 45 of the 
act of March 4, 1909, as amended; 

S. 374. A bill to provide for the better ad- 
ministration of justice in the Navy; 

S. 375. A bill authorizing postgraduate in- 
struction for civilian employees of the Naval 
Establishment; ` 

8.376. A bill providing for the advance- 
ment on the retired list of certain officers of 
the line of the United States Navy; 

8.877, A bill to repeal sections 512, 513, 
514, 515, as amended, 3744, as amended, 3745, 
3746, and 3747 of the Revised Statutes; and 

S. 378. A bill to amend the act of October 
6, 1917, entitled “An act to provide for the 
reimbursement of officers, enlisted men, and 
others in the naval service of the United 
States for property lost or destroyed in such 
service”; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
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By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. 379. A bill for the relief of Kurt Bern- 
hardt; 

S. 380. A bill for the relief of Isidor Horo- 
veanu and Martha Wurmbrand Horoveanu; 

S. 381. A bill for the relief of Marcel M. 
Roman, Clara M. Roman, and Rodica E. 
Roman; 

S. 382. A bill for the relief of Leo Meyer 
and Alice Kaethe Meyer; and 

S. 383. A bill for the relief of Albert Otten- 
heimer and Nora Ottenheimer; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

S. 384. A bill to remove discriminations 
against disabled retired enlisted men of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
who served in war; and 

S. 385. A bill to authorize percentage in- 
creases in computing the retired pay of cer- 
tain retired officers of the Army for active 
duty performed subsequent to retirement; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 386. A bill granting a pension to Geor- 
gene F. Jackson; and 

S. 387, A bill granting a pension to William 
Henry Kelly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 388. A bill to authorize the adjustment 
of land-ownership lines within the General 
Grant grove section of the Kings Canyon 
National Park, Calif., in order to protect 
equities established by possession arising in 
conformity with a certain survey, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

S. 389. A bill to designate the month of 
February in each year as the Month of Amer- 
ican Music; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

§.390. A bill relating to foreign accounts 
in Federal Reserve banks and insured banks; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 391. A bill for the relief of Owen Barlow; 

to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. 392. A bill for the relief of Joseph Dolak 
and Anna Dolak, father and mother of Gene 
Dolak, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TUNNELL: 

S. 393. A bill to amend section 245 of the 
Criminal Code, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

B” Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 394. A bill to revise the boundaries of 
the Saguaro National Monument; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 395. A bill for the relief of Robert C. 
Boyd, Sr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 396. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Gus Hughes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 397. A bill to provide domiciliary, medi- 
cal, and hospital treatment to certain former 
members of the Armry, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard; and 

S. 398. A bill to provide benefits on ac- 
count of disability or death due to service in 
the armed forces of the United States in the 
event of war, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 399. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Frances Coffman; 

S. 400. A bill granting a pension to Minnie 
O. Draper; 

S. 401. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Mary A. Faught; 

S. 402. A bill granting a pension to Ella 
Kahler; 

S. 403. A bill granting a pension to Eliza 
Lightle; 

S. 404. A bill granting a pension to Addie 
M. Mandeville; 

S. 405. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Susanne Katharina Reinhardt; 

S. 406. A bill granting a pension to Nancy 
Jane Ruffin; and 
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S. 407. A bill granting a pension to Alice 
Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, Senate 
Joint Resolution 16, introduced by me, 
has been referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. I have conferred 
with the chairman of that committee, and 
I ask that the reference be changed, and 
the joint resolution referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

There being no objection, the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor was dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res 16) 
establishing the Post-Emergency Eco- 
nomic Advisory Commission, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. ELLENDER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 275) further to promote the 
defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON MANU- 
FACTURES 


Mr. OVERTON submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 44), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Manu- 
factures hereby is authorized to employ an 
assistant clerk to be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate at the rate of $2,000 
per annum from the beginning to the end 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress. 


INVESTIGATION OF PAST ADMINISTRATION OF 
SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. MURRAY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 45), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five 
Senators, to be appointed by the Vice Presi- 
dent, is hereby authorized and directed to in- 
vestigate the past administration of the Sen- 
ate Office Building by the Senate Committee 
on Rules. The committee shall give special 
attention to the procedure followed by the 
Rules Committee in allocating office space to 
Senators and to committees of the Senate. 
The committee shall also investigate the 
duties of and the salaries paid to custodial 
and maintenance employees of the Senate 
Office Building. The committee shall begin 
its investigation as soon as practicable and 
prosecute such investigation expeditiously 
and with all possible dispatch and shall report 
its recommendations as soon as practicable. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to hold hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Senate, during the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, to employ such experts and 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, 
to request such assistance and information 
from any departments and agencies of the 
Government, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, and to 
take such testimony and to make such ex- 
penditures as it deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographic services to report such hearings 
shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 100 
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words. The expense of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $500, shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr.SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a telegram from 45 prominent 
citizens of my State regarding the foreign 
policy of our Government, and my answer 
to their inquiry. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


COPY OF TELEGRAM SENT TO SENATOR SHIPSTEAD 
AND GIVEN TO THE PRESS BY 45 PROMINENT 
CITIZENS OF MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 


JANUARY 5, 1941. 
Hon. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your statement to the press yesterday indi- 
cates that you are opposed to the present 
foreign policy of the Government of the 
United States. However, you failed to state 
in concise and specific language, or at all, just 
what you think the Government's foreign 
policy should be. 

You will probably agree with us that the 
world crisis we are passing through demands 
of men in high places of responsibility clear 
thinking, leadership and courage to speak out. 

As your constituents, we, therefore, call on 
you to make a frank and unequivocal public 
statement of the foreign policy that you 
would recommend for our Government to 
follow regarding especially the giving of aid 
to or withholding of aid from, Great Britain, 
its Dominions, and its Allies, the Norwegian, 
Dutch, Belgian, Polish, Czech and Greck 
peoples in their life and death struggle against 
the Axis Powers, 

Karl R. Andresen, Mrs. Arthur Brin, 
Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, Mrs. John 
Cowles, Philip S. Duff, Dean Everett 
Fraser, Carl G. O. Hansen, Edgar 
M. Jaeger, George B. Leonard, 
James E. O'Brien, Harry S. Mitchell, 
Dr. Frederick D. Tyner, Jacob Stef- 
ferud, Arthur R. Upgren, David 
Winton, of Minneapolis; T. R. Bige- 
low, Kenneth Holmes, John A. 
Lagerman, Mrs. Paul N. Myers, 
David W. Randenbush, Col. F. G. 
Stutz, Harold E. Wood, of St. Paul; 
Carl Vitz, Rev, Raymond B. Bragg, 
John B. Boscoe, Mr. and Mrs. Fol- 
well W. Coan, Mrs. John S. Dal- 
rymple, Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, E. 
B. Hanke, Dr. Arthur W. Hoaglund, 
Charles F. Keyes, Benjamin C. Lip- 
pincott, Dr. C. E. Proshek, Dean 
Russell H. Stevenson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter H. Thorp, Arnulf Ueland, 
Thomas Vennum, Julain B. Baird, 
Miss Sarah Converse, Everett B. 
Kirk, George W. Lawson, George 
W. Morgan, Clarence W. Rife, Dr. 
Charles J. Tuick, and Peavey Hef- 

‘ felfinger. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR SHIPSTEAD 


I have your telegram in which you express 
concern over my views on our Nation’s for- 
eign policy, and ask that I state specifically 
what I believe that policy should be, par- 
ticularly with regard to England. 

I confess I am surprised you are not fa- 
miliar with my views. I have been stating 
those views with the utmost frankness for 
more than 20 years. I presented them to 
the voters of Minnesota in the last campaign 
with all the clarity I could command. 

You are deeply troubled about what may 
happen to Britain and certain other European 
countries. May I suggest that the time is 
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here when we should all be deeply troubled 
about what may happen to the United States 
and its democratic institutions. 

I have always believed, and still believe, 
that in our foreign relations we should ad- 
here to the traditional policies laid down by 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Monroe, and 
Cleveland. I cannot state it more clearly than 
they did. 

In proclaiming the Monroe Doctrine, we 
promised Europe and the rest of the world 
that we would not interfere in their political 
affairs if they would refrain from meddling 
with ours. 

That policy, in my opinion, is as sound 
today as it was when it was first formulated 
more than 100 years ago. In my judgment, 
it can best be defended on the western con- 
tinent with a strong army, navy, and air 
force, which we are now building. 

I am opposed to sending our young men 
to die on the battlefields of Europe, Asia, or 
Africa. I am opposed to taking any step 
which may lead to that tragic result. 

I apologize to no one for thinking of my 
own country first. When I feel I should 
place the interests of some other country, or 
combination of countries, above the interests 
of the United States, I hope I will have the 
decency to return to the voters of Minnesota 
the commission with which they have hon- 
ored me, and which, to the best of my ability, 
I have endeavored to keep unsullied during 
the 18 years of my service in the Senate. 

You ask for clear thinking by men in high 
places of responsibility. In these days of 
hysteria, chaos, and confusion we have a 
right to expect others than men in public 
office to do clear thinking. Private citizens, 
particularly those who head institutions of 
learning and occupy other responsible posi- 
tions in the community life, cannot shirk 
their responsibilities in that regard. 

May I ask you as private citizens, in re- 
sponsible positions, to ponder these ques- 
tions, and after you have pondered them to 
answer them with the same courage you 
have indicated public officials should display? 

What is our foreign policy today and what 
does it hold for our beloved country? 

What does “all aid short of war” mean? 

Where does “aid short of war” stop and 
war begin? 

If the policy “aid short of war” leads to 
war, as millions of people believe, are you 
in favor of sending our boys to foreign wars? 

We have now before Congress a bill which, 
if passed, will become a blank check upon 
the entire resources of our country to guar- 
antee the military victory of one of the 
belligerents. If we take that fateful step, 
is it not logical to believe that we must take 
another and become active participants in 
an undeclared war or in a war declared upon 
us by one or more of the belligerents? 

You speak of aid to the English, Nor- 
wegians, the Dutch, the Belgians, the Poles, 
the Czechs, and the Greeks in their struggle 
against the Axis Powers. 

Why not the Danes, the Chinese, the 
Estonians, the Lithuanians, and the French, 
also? 

Do you think the United States should go 
to war with Japan to free China; with Italy 
to help the Greeks; with Germany to free 
the Poles, the Czechs, the French, the Bel- 
gians, the Danes, the Norwegians, and the 
Dutch; with Russia to restore the freedom 
of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and the old 
boundary of Finland? 

Do you believe that it is our duty to re- 
arrange the boundaries and the economic 
and political systems of the various coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia? 

This seems to be the stated policy of those 
at present in charge of our foreign affairs. 

To accomplish this, do you believe we 
should sacrifice millions of lives of our citi- 
zens and dissipate our resources? 

If you answer that question in the nega- 
tive, will you be good enough to tell the peo- 
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ple of Minnesota how it may be accomplished 
in any other way? 

If you answer that question in the affirma- 
tive, do you believe we will be able, under such 
a program, to maintain our democracy and 
our cherished institutions in our own land? 

Personally, I do not believe we can. 

What role, then, should the United States 
play in this world tragedy? In my opinion 
we stand at the parting of the ways as we did 
in 1917. 

One course leads to active participation in 
Asiatic and European wars. In that connec- 
tion I might remind you that the present 
administration was reelected in November on 
a platform which specifically promised we 
would not travel that road, and in his cam- 
paign speeches Mr. Roosevelt repeatedly de- 
clared he was wholeheartedly in favor of his 
party’s declaration. 

There is another road open to us—our tra- 
ditional policy. This will enable us to be true 
to our faith and to ourselves, and then we 
can be false to no one. We should make our- 
selves strong economically, strong to defend 
our country. Then when the war menace of 
Asia and Europe subsides, as it must, we will 
stand as the world’s chief hope for freedom 
and justice, 

The so-called policy of all aid to England is 
based on the assumption that England is 
fighting our battle and that our safety is de- 
pendent on her efforts. I do not agree with 
that assumption. I resent the suggestion 
that a nation of free men, the most powerful 
from every point of view in all the world, can- 
not defend the freedom the fathers of the 
Republic transmitted to us. 

If we have fallen to such a low estate, if 
we have reached a point where we must ask 
another nation to do our fighting for us, then 
we are unworthy of the freedom we 
and we cannot hope to retain that freedom 
for any considerable period. 

However, if it be true that Britain is fight- 
ing our battle, then this country should, in 
all honesty, declare war on Germany and her 
allies now, and not resort to subterfuges 
which deceive no one. 

I repeat, the safety of our country is not 
and must not be dependent upon the military 
power of another nation. France, Belgium, 
Norway, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other 
countries made that mistake. We should not 
and must not repeat it. 

Further, we cannot afford to make the 
blunder England made when she thought her 
frontiers were in those foreign countries and 
undertook to guarantee the integrity of their 
boundaries and institutions. 

I favor such aid to England as is not in- 
consistent with the laws of neutrality and 
our Hague convention. 

But such aid to England as is now pro- 
posed, and which I assume you favor, would 
disregard all the laws of neutrality and the 
Hague Convention, and in my opinion would 
bring our people into war. I am not willing 
to take that step, because I am not prepared 
to plunge our country into war. 

Many of the signers of your telegram I 
have known for many years and for them I 
have the highest regard. I share with you 
a deep concern for the victims of war wher- 
ever they may be found, and hope and pray 
that ways may be found to alleviate the ter- 
rible plight of the peoples of the war-stricken 
countries—the innocent victims of the fright- 
ful war madness of Hitlerism. 

However, I cannot agree that the way to 
aid these unfortunates is to involve our own 
people in the same catastrophe. To do that, 
in my judgment, would be to invite a world- 
wide revolutionary upheaval, the conse- 
quences of which no human being can fore- 
tell 


Instead of making America the arsenal of 
Britain and her allies, we should continue 
to make America what the Fathers hoped it 
would be—the citadel of democracy, defended 
by free men, seeking honorable peace with all 
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nations, but prepared to die, if need be—to 
insure the safety of their own. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MURRAY ON PROBLEMS 
OF SMALL BUSINESS 

IMr. ELLENDER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Record a radio address 

on the problems of small business, delivered 

by Senator Murray on Jenuary 15, 1941, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY DEAN ALFANGE AT OPENING OF 
GREEK WAR RELIEF DRIVE 


(Mr, ELLENDER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record the address de- 
livered by Dean Alfange, past supreme presi- 
dent of the Order of Ahepa, on the occasion 
of the formal opening of the Greek war relief 
drive at the Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
La., December 5, 1940, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


ADDRESS BY COLONEL FLEMING ON THE WAGE- 
HOUR LAW AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
on the subject The Wage-Hour Law and Na- 
tional Defense, delivered on January 8, 1941, 
by Col. Philip B. Fleming, Administrator, 
Wage and Hour Division, U. S. Department of 
Labor, which appears in the Appendix.] 


LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS OF AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an outline for 
legislative action on various matters of im- 
portance to agriculture, adopted by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, which 
appears in the Appendix. 


EDITORIAL BY W. C. SIMONS ON THE THREAT 
OF WAR 


[Mr CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Threat of War Is Imminent,” 
written by W. C. Simons and published in 
the Daily Journal-World, of Lawrence, Kans., 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE OF NICHOLAS MURRAY 
BUTLER 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp the new 
year’s message of Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix,] 


STATEMENT BY NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE 
COUNCIL ON FINANCIAL AID TO LATIN 
AMERICA 
Mr. MURRAY, by request, asked and ob- 

tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 

a statement by the National Foreign Trade 

Council with reference to financial aid to 

Latin America, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix.]} i 


COMMENTS ON PRESIDENT’S PRESS CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr. JOHNSON of California asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the Recorp 
an article by Mark Sullivan entitled “Presi- 
dential Anger,” published in the Washington 
Post of today, and an editorial from the 
Washington Times-Herald of today entitled 
*“Untruthful, Dastartly, Unpatriotic, Rotten- 
est,” which appear in the Appendix.] 


AID TO BRITAIN—ARTICLE BY WILLIAM E. 
BARRETT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD an 
article by William E. Barrett entitled “Aid to 
Britain,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 


[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp two telegrams 
dealing with his attitude on American for- 
eign policy, two news items dealing with 
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shipments of scrap iron and shells to Japan, 
and a letter, in the nature of a petition, 
addressed to the President of the United 
States, which appear in the Appendix.] 

POEM BY SAM PAGE ON NECESSITY OF 

DEFENSE 

[Mr. GILLETTE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a poem by Sam 
Page dealing with the defense of the United 
States, which appears in the Appendix.] 


EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS BY PAUL ROCKWELL 


[Mr, REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp extracts from 
an address delivered by Capt. Paul Rockwell, 
of Asheville, N. C., which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


EDITORIALS ON PROPOSED DEFENSE LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Wanderer, of St. Paul, Minn., of 
January 9, 1941, entitled, “Peace Not Im- 
possible”; an editorial from the New Ulm 
(Minn.) Daily Journal entitled “Is Our De- 
cision Made?”; an editorial from the Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune of January 11, 1941, 
entitled “The President Asks for Blank- 
Check Powers”; and an editorial from the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal of January 7, 1941, 
entitled “Our War Decision Is Being Made,” 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL FROM CHIPPEWA HERALD-TELE- 
GRAM ON DEFENSE PROBLEMS 
Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Chippewa (Wis.) Herald-Telegram on 
defense problems, which appears in the 
Appendix, ] 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I had the pleasure of attending 
a showing of the film, Land of Liberty. 
The net profits from this picture are to 
be devoted to welfare work among sol- 
diers and sailors, and I hope it will have 
a large audience everywhere it is shown. 

There is in the story of America a ro- 
mance more gripping than any of the 
separate dramas of its individual citizens, 
for it comprehends them all. Within 
the framework of this mighty epic heroes 
are not lost but are placed in their proper 
perspective; they illuminate the pages of 
history, but the whole book is bigger 
than they. 

So with this documentary film, Land 
of Liberty. The famous names and the 
famous faces flash across the screen, stir- 
ring the heart with reminders of great- 
ness; yet the picture belongs to the peo- 
ple, the nameless ones, the soldiers of the 
Revolution, the plowers of the plain, the 
builders of railroads and a thousand 
cities. Washington and Lincoln and 
Roosevelt are here, but so are the anony- 
mous generations whose toil and agony 
are mixed in the mortar of this country’s 
construction. 

As you watch this magnificent caval- 
cade of American life you cannot fail to 
be moved by the sheer richness of the 
script which history has provided Mr. 
De Mille. No scenario ever concocted by 
a clever writer can compare with this 
adventure of a whole people to tame a 
continent, to master the machine, and to 
maintain for themselves a true Land of 
Liberty. Editors of this film, and the 
producers of the films from whose ex- 
cerpts this drama was composed, have 
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caught the magic of this story and have 
transmitted it superbly to their audience. 
They have created a picture which lives 
up to its material. No higher praise 
could ever be given it. 


NOMINATIONS OF MIDSHIPMEN TO RANK OF 
ENSIGN 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, as in executive ses- 
sion, that sundry nominations of mid- 
shipmen to the rank of ensign be sub- 
mitted to the Senate. 

The reason for this request is that 400 
of these young men who are now mid- 
shipmen are to graduate in 2 weeks, and 
it is necessary to have ample time to make 
out their commissions and enable the 
Navy Department to be in a position to 
give them the commissions. If, by unan- 
imous consent, as in executive session, 
these nominations may be received, I 
shall then ask that the nominations be 
confirmed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I ask if these 
nominations have been acted on by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. WALSH. They have not been. 
They are the usual routine nominations 
of midshipmen to the rank of ensign. 
They have not been submitted to the 
committee, but of course there is never 
any objection to such nominations. The 
Navy Department reports that these 
young men have satisfactorily completed 
the required course of studies; and, as a 
matter of fact, in such cases they are 
given commissions as ensigns with the 
approval of the Senate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, one fur- 
ther question: Are all these candidates 
young men who have met the require- 
ments of the Naval Academy? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; there are about 
400 of them. Twenty-five of them are to 
be assigned to the Marine Corps. The 
others are to become officers in the line 
of the Navy. They are all men who have 
met the physical and intellectual re- 
quirements of the Navy and of the Acad- 
emy. The names of about 30 midship- 
men are not submitted at this time 
because they have not yet met the phys- 
ical requirements; but those whose names 
are now submitted have the approval of 
the authorities of the Naval Academy, 
and also the approval of the Navy 
Department. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts? The Chair hears none; 
and, without objection, the nominations 
will be confirmed. 

Mr.WALSH. Iask unanimous consent 
that the President be notified of the con- 
firmation of the nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


NOMINATIONS OF POSTMASTERS 


Mr. McKELLAR Mr. President, I do 
not know whether or not we are to have 
an executive session today. I ask unani- 
mous consent, as in executive session, that 
the nominations of postmasters on the 
Executive Calendar be confirmed. They 
have all been approved by the Senators 
from the several States. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the request will be granted 
and the nominations confirmed. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF EIGHTEENTH 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the twenty-first anniversary of 
the birth of national prohibition under 
the eighteenth amendment. Today chil- 
dren born under the American flag on 
January 16, 1920, become of age. Today 
they become entitled to the full biesings 
of citizenship in a free democracy, assum 
ing at the same time, however, the full 
responsibilities which such citizenship 
imposes and involves, 

Today I reaffirm the conviction I often 
have expressed concerning national pro- 
hibition, namely, that national prohibi- 
tion is the most effective and practical 
means of protecting the American people, 
especially American youth, from the 
losses and the tragedies of one of the 
principal social enemies of the Repub- 
lic—beverage alcohol. 

The year 1940 was another year of con- 
tinued prosperity and activity for the liq- 
uor industry. While millions of our peo- 
ple struggled against privation, want, and 
misery; while America began to call forth 
its material resources to prepare against 
modern aggressors; and while American 
youth prepared to leave their homes and 
occupations to enter upon a period of 
preparation and training in defense of a 
civilization which they believe to be worth 
preserving, a golden stream of profits 
continued to pour into the coffers of the 
liquor industry as constantly as relegal- 
ized liquor poured incessantly out of its 
vats, its casks, its barrels, and its bottles 
to undermine and cripple the human re- 
sources of this Republic. 

This stream of liquor began to pour 
forth 7 years ago after an interval of 
18 years, during which its manufac- 
ture, sale, and possession constituted an 
illegal activity under the Constitution. 
Since then it has risen to floodtide, 
threatening to deluge the Nation and 
leaving in its wake a wreckage of human 
lives. 

Each year since 1933 I have presented 
statistics of this ever-increasing flood of 
liquor. I have presented them from vari- 
ous points of view as they are reported in 
the official records of the Government 
and by Government officials concerned 
with their compilation and publication. 

In 1938 I directed the attention of the 
Senate to the activity of the liquor inter- 
ests in promoting the sale of whiskey and 
other intoxicating beverages through the 
newspapers and magazines, by radio, and 
through other forms of advertising. At 
that time I quoted from Editor and Pub- 
lisher a statement to the effect that dur- 
ing the 4 years—from repeal in 1933 to 
1937—the sum of $75,000,000 had been ex- 
pended for the promotion of the sale of 
alcoholic liquors in newspaper advertising 
alone; and I illustrated, in part, the adroit 
and alluring advertisements adopted by 
the liquor industry to promote the sale of 
its products. 

There has been no cessation in that ac- 
tivity. The recent 2 years have wit- 
nessed not only an increase in newspaper 
and magazine lineage but an increase in 
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all other forms of liquor advertising, to- 
gether with an intensification of lurid- 
ness and glare, for the liquor industry 
has not hesitated to avail itself of the 
most modern instrumentalities of science, 
including the neon sign and radio, in its 
determination to dispose of its vast stocks 
of whisky and other alcoholic beverages. 

Time was when we all deplored the ex- 
istence of the old-time saloon. At best, 
it was a squalid, sordid institution that 
had many vices and caused distress and 
unhappiness among a class of our people 
who sadly needed the means which it 
exacted from those who could but ill af- 
ford to be deprived of them. Experience 
proved conclusively that the old-time 
saloon was too costly for our economic ex- 
istence and the public welfare. Experi- 
ence demonstrated that the saloon was 
not economically justified and never had 
been, but that the community was com- 
pelled to make large contributions to the 
support of those whom it left in economic 
distress and for the medical care and 
hospitalization of those whom it left 
bereft of physical and mental health, 

But even with the occasional financial 
support of the distillers and brewers, the 
old-time saloon was but an amateur in 
the promotion of its sales in comparison 
with its modern successors, who have 
all the evils of their predecessors and 
many new ones, as, indeed, the distillers 
and brewers themselves were then but 
amateurish in comparison with the 
methods which they pursue today. The 
independent saloon and the independ- 
ent and individual brewer and dis- 
tiller of preprohibition days have given 
way to the highly organized, highly capi- 
talized, effectively concentrated liquor in- 
dustry capable of promoting its interests 
through both private and governmental 
agencies and outlets. For though the 
Government supervised the warehousing 
of liquor during preprohibition days, as 
it does today, it did so then exclusively for 
purposes of taxation, while today some 
of our State governments are engaged in 
the direct retail sale of all forms of alco- 
holic beverages, not merely for the pur- 
pose of recovering taxes but for the pur- 
pose of profit as well. 

Mr. President, the Wall Street Journal 
of January 2, 1941, records in sub- 
stance the following about the tremen- 
dous whisky stocks of the last few years 
and the status of the liquor industry 
today. The statement is headed: 


Whisky stocks unlikely to prove burden to 
distillers; big inventories being worked off— 
stable profits progress noted. 


The Journal states that the distilling 
industry has now battled about half way 
through the flood tide of bonded liquor 
which has threatened to deluge the coun- 
try as the stocks of 1936 and 1937 come of 
age, that whisky made in 1936 has been 
fairly well depleted by recent consump- 
tion, anu that the carry-over made in 
that year will not be very large, although 
even larger stocks were set up in 1937, 
and that the real peak will not be passed 
until the middle of this year; that there- 
after the problem of surplus inventories 
will diminish. 

The Wall Street Journal reports fur- 
ther that so far, despite fears that the 
huge amounts of bonded whisky matur- 
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ing currently might disrupt the price 
structure, the distillers have done fairly 
well; that earnings last year on the aver- 
age were as good or better than in 1939, 
and that there is no indication as yet that 
there will be any sharp drop in profits 
in 1941 from this cause; and that it be- 
gins to look as though the industry is 
making progress toward a stabilized rate 
of earning power. 

Mr. President, the amount of distilled 
liquor deposited in Government ware- 
houses in 1938 brought the total for that 
year to 471,000,000 gallons; in 1939, to 
478,000,000 gallons; and in 1940, to 480,- 
000,000 gallons. 

During 1938 about 125,000,000 gallons 
of distilled beverage spirits were sold; 
during 1939, about 120,000,000; during 
1940, about 135,000,000, but new manu- 
facture continued in order to replace that 
amount in the warehouses with an added 
margin. 

In addition to the distilled spirits con- 
sumed there were consumed also in this 
country about 1,643,000,000 gallons of 
beer each year in 1938, 1939, and 1940. 

But wine was consumed, too, and in in- 
creasing quantity, as shown by the con- 
sumption of 65,278,000 gallons in 1938, 
71,541,000 gallons in 1939, and 87,535,000 
gallons in 1940. 

Truly this is a flood tide of liquor, 
which not only has threatened to deluge 
the country but which actually has del - 
uged it and which is deluging it even as 
I speak. Apparently the liquor indus- 
try is not satisfied with the extensive 
consumption of liquor now prevalent in 
the Nation but seeks by every device that 
can be conjured up to increase that con- 
sumption in order to dispose of its vast 
production. 

Mr. President, from year to year I 
have presented to the Senate evidence of 
the menace of all forms of liquor, whisky, . 
wine, and beer to the life, health, and 
welfare of our citizens. That menace 
has not diminished. And today it is pos- 
sible to make that statement upon the 
basis of scientific investigations, experi- 
ments, and facts. 

Whatever doubt or uncertainty may 
have been alleged to attach to state- 
ments concerning the effect of alcoholic 
liquors before prohibition has been re- 
moved definitely by the accuracy and 
certainty of statistics available today. 

Medical science definitely has linked 
many of our ills—physical and mental— 
to alcohol and its effects. It is no longer 
necessary to have exhibits of violent 
primary or acute alcoholism to establish 
the causative effects of alcohol but mod- 
ern medical science now is able to trace 
many secondary ills to the same cause, 
As evidence of the thorough-going scien- 
tific approach to the problems of alcohol, 
as they exist today, I exhibit to the Sen- 
ate but one number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, published 
in December 1940, and direct the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the articles con- 
tained therein. Of these articles, I have 
selected excerpts or titles of a few, as 
follows: 

First. Alcohol as a Factor in Traffic 
Accidents, by Dr. Donald S. Berry, sec- 
retary, Committee on Tests for Intoxica- 
tion, National Safety Council. I am 
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convinced that it is no longer necessary 
to argue this case before Senators. The 
drinking driver and his victim as well 
as the drinking pedestrian have been the 
subject of enough discussion to make any 
elaboration unnecessary at this time. 

Second. Mortality from Alcoholism in 
the United States, by Dr. Calvin F. 
Schmid, associate professor of sociol- 
ogy, University of Washington. From 
statistics furnished by the Bureau of the 
Census, Dr. Schmid is able to conclude 
that in 1936 there were 3,714 deaths at- 
tributable primarily to alcoholism; 4,334 
deaths in which alcoholism was consid- 
ered a contributory cause; and 802 
deaths from alcoholic cirrhosis of the 
liver—a total of 8,850 deaths resulting 
either primarily or secondarily from al- 
coholism, : 

Other titles deal with the proper defi- 
nition of alcohol as a well-known nar- 
cotic drug, definitely harmful, and with 
observations on chronic alcoholism. 

Mr. President, it is not possible to con- 
clude this aspect of the liquor problem 
without consideration of the paper on 
Alcoholism and Public Health, read by 
Dr. Lawrence Kolb, Assistant Surgeon 
General of the United States Public 
Health Service, at the meeting of the Re- 
search Council on Problems of Alcohol, 
held at Philadelphia on December 29, 
1940. 

Dr. Kolb declares alcoholism to be a 
matter of public concern whose public- 
health features have been obscured by 
social and legal factors inseparable from 
the problem whose central theme is 
closely bound, on the one hand, to enor- 
mous wealth and, on the other hand, to 
poverty, delinquency, and crime. Dr. 
Kolb asserts that alcohol becomes a 
health problem through use as a bever- 
age and because of its intoxicating prop- 
erties and its power to enslave certain 
types of persons; that persons, becoming 
so enslaved, indulge to excess and suffer 
physical, social, and mental deterioration 
thereby. Dr. Kolb reports that alcoholic 
psychoses accounted for 4.5 percent of all 
first admissions to hospitals for mental 
diseases in the United States in 1938; 
that an additional 6.9 percent were 
patients suffering from alcoholism with- 
out psychosis; that the admission rate 
for alcoholism with psychosis was 3.7 
per 100,000 for the total population in 
1938; that the rate for 1922, the first year 
for which rates for all mental hospitals 
are available, was 2.5 per 100,000; that in 
1933, the first year of prohibition repeal, 
the rate was 3.7; that it rose to 4.4 in 
1937, but has declined slightly since. 

In commenting upon the number of 
deaths due to alcoholism, Dr. Kolb says 
that it is well known that the number 
of deaths recorded as due to alcoholism 
is much lower than the actual number 
due to this cause; that out of considera- 
tion for the family and friends of de- 
ceased alcoholic patients physicians are 
inclined to record their deaths as due to 
some other cause whenever it is possible, 
but that, in spite of this tendency, the 
figures as given for 1937 show that alco- 
hol caused more deaths than any one of 
31 infectious diseases, some of which 
were formerly veritable scourges, but that 
no statistics are available for deaths due 
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to diseases in which alcohol was a con- 
tributing factor, or for suicides, homi- 
cides, and accidental deaths due to 
alcohol. 

Concerning arrests for drunkenness, 
Dr. Kolb observes that although arrests 
for drunkenness are a source of informa- 
tion as to the extent of alcoholism, local 
policies as to arrest vary so greatly 
throughout the country that regional 
figures are not comparable and definite 
conclusions cannot be drawn from the 
available statistics; that it is not known 
what proportions of the persons arrested 
in any given region are chronic alcoholics 
or are likely to become so because of in- 
nate susceptibility and associated social 
factors. Likewise, it is not known what 
proportions of alcoholics who get con- 
spicuously drunk escape arrest in a given 
year. He states that in 1939, in a group 
of 1,214 cities, with an aggregate popula- 
tion of 39,147,097, there was a total of 
642,006 persons arrested and held for 
prosecution because of intoxication or of 
driving while intoxicated; that an addi- 
tional 159,407 were held for prosecution 
for disorderly conduct, much of which 
was doubtless due to drinking; that this 
does not express the entire figure, be- 
cause in 872 of these same cities, with a 
population of 23,955,440, there were 
74,075 persons arrested for drunkenness 
and for driving while drunk and 7,784 ar- 
rested for disorderly conduct, none of 
whom was held for prosecution; that 
doubtless some of these people were inno- 
cent of the charge, but that the figures as 
given are significant. 

As to hospitalization for alcoholic 
poisonings, Dr. Kolb declares that an idea 
of the prevalence of serious disabling 
alcoholism may be had from a study of 
patients hospitalized for alcoholic poison- 
ing in some of the large cities; that this 
is especially true where patients urgently 
in need of attention are treated in hos- 
pitals rather than in jails. He thinks 
that the hospital records from 2 cities, 
New York and Washington, D. C., are 
illuminating. He says that a compre- 
hensive study of the prevalence of alco- 
holism as revealed by hospital treatment 
is presented in the works of the Research 
Bureau of the Welfare Council of New 
York City; that studying the records of 
all discharges from 113 municipal and 
voluntary hospitals in the city in 1933, 
but omitting State hospitals, it was found 
that 15,576, or 2.7 percent of the total 
number of patients discharged, were di- 
agnosed as suffering from alcoholic poi- 
soning; that of this number, 10,527 were 
reported with the single diagnosis of al- 
coholism; that the remainder were re- 
ported as also suffering from various 
complicating conditions, such as fracture, 
brain trauma, stab or gunshot wound, 
superficial injuries, and other or unspeci- 
fied conditions. Dr. Kolb reported that 
of the total alcoholic patients, 1,355— 
8.7 percent—were readmitted to the 
same hospital during the year, making 
14,221 different alcoholic patients dis- 
charged during the year. He noted that 
in 1933, when the special study was 
made in New York by the welfare coun- 
cil, there were 9,542 alcoholic admissions 
to Bellevue Hospital. In 1939 there were 
12,019 admissions, giving the rate of 163.1 
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per 100,000 population of New York City. 
In 1939 there were 1,347 alcoholic admis- 
sions to Gallinger Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., giving the rate of 204.5 per 100,000 
population. 

As to crimes due to alcohol, Dr. Kolb 
finds that they are of medical as well 
as legal and social significance, and 
that they indicate to some extent the 
prevalence of serious alcoholism, and 
that the relation between alcoholism 
and crime has not been given the thor- 
ough study that it deserves. Dr. Kolb 
refers to the opinion of Judge Joseph T. 
Zottoli, of the municipal court of Boston, 
who has made an exhaustive study of the 
relation between alcoholism and crime in 
Massachusetts, and who states that more 
than 90 percent of the adult population of 
prisons in Massachusetts to which prison- 
ers are sent for misdemeanors are there 
because of offenses caused by drunken- 
ness, and that about 50 percent of per- 
sons receiving sentences of felony institu- 
tions have committed offenses related to 
alcoholism. 

Although Dr. Kolb holds that the fig- 
ures given for insanity, deaths, hospitali- 
zations, arrests, and crimes due to alco- 
holism are inadequate to serve as the 
basis for definite conclusions as to the 
extent of serious alcoholism in the United 
States, he thinks that it would appear 
safe to assume from them that there are 
at least 200,000 persons in the country 
whom alcohol has completely mastered— 
that is, who are chronic alcoholics, or 
persons who cannot or will not control 
their drinking, and who, as a result, have 
become serious problems to themselves, 
to their families, and to the community. 
He thinks also that it may be safely as- 
sumed that at any one time there are in 
the country 1,000,000 or more persons 
who, because of excessive indulgence and 
special susceptibility, are in danger of 
becoming chronic alcoholics; that it is 
not possible to make even a reasonable 
estimate of the number of additional per- 
sons who are exposing themselves to ac- 
cidents, diseases, and social hazards be- 
cause of overindulgence in alcohol. The 
total picture is, in his opinion, however, a 
large one that deserves the serious at- 
tention of health officers as well as social 
planners in general. 

Concluding his paper, Dr. Kolb says 
that alcoholism is a large problem that 
is poorly handled in many parts of this 
country by health, welfare, and police 
agencies; that there are needed more 
comprehensiye statistics, more extensive 
facilities for treatment, a wide dissemi- 
nation of facts, control measures de- 
signed to prevent excesses, and, above 
all, research into all phases of the sub- 
ject so that facts may be uncovered that 
will lead to effective measures of preven- 
tion and cure. 

Mr. President, the armies of young 
men now training to preserve democracy 
and peace must be physically fit. Their 
bodies must be strong. Their muscles 
must be able to respond to the instan- 
taneous call of will and mind and soul. 
Their brains must not be dulled, their 
eyes must not be dimmed by alcohol. . 

The men who man our ships must be 
alert to the perils that surround them, 
below the surface of the ocean as well 
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as above. And men of perfect control 
of body and mind will be needed to pilot 
our aircraft. To these objectives bever- 
age alcohol is a frightful menace. 

Mr, President, I condemn beverage al- 
cohol as a threat to the health, happi- 
ness, and prosperity of our citizenship. 

I condemn it as a contributing factor 
in the premature death of hundreds of 
thousands of our people. 

I condemn it as a charge upon the 
public, intolerable in an era of strenuous 
os toward national security and de- 

ense, 

Icondemn it because an alcohol-drink- 
ing democracy cannot develop the maxi- 
mum strength for national defense. 
[Manifestations of applause in the gal- 
leries.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the rules of the Senate, the occupants of 
the galleries are not permitted to indulge 
in demonstrations of approval or dis- 
approval. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS ON INAUGURATION DAY 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, it is my 
purpose to move that the Senate recess 
until Monday morning next at 11:15 
o'clock. If the order of business which I 
shall ask to have submitted to the Sen- 
ate shall be adopted, it is the intention 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BaARRKLExI that when the Senate meets on 
Monday morning it shall transact no busi- 
ness, but that after meeting it shall pro- 
ceed to the inaugural platform, and that 
at the conclusion of the inaugural cere- 
monies the Senate shall automatically 
stand adjourned until Tuesday at 12 
o’clock. 

For the purpose of effecting that end, 
I ask consideration of the order of busi- 
ness which I submit. 

On motion of Mr. Byrnes, and by 
unanimous consent, it was— 

Ordered, That when the Senate concludes 
its business today it take a recess until 11:15 
a. m. on Monday next; that at not later than 
11:45 o'clock a. m. the Senate proceed to 
the east front of the Capitol for the purpose 
of attending the inaugural ceremonies of 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States; and that upon the conclu- 
sion of the ceremonies the Senate stand 
adjourned until Tuesday noon. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRNES. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 4 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, reported 
favorably Executive E, Seventy-third 


Congress, second session, the convention 
for the protection of literary and artis- 
tic works, as revised and signed at Rome, 
June 2, 1928, and submitted a report 
(Ex. Rept. No. 1) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 


GOVERNOR OF PUERTO RICO 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Guy J. Swope, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Governor of Puerto Rico. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

That concludes the calendar. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. BYRNES. In accordance with the 
order previously entered, I move that 
the Senate take a recess until 11:15 
o’clock a. m. on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
12 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess, the recess being, 
under the order previously entered, 
until Monday, January 20, 1941, at 11:15 
o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 16, 1941, as follows: 
NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
Otto S. Beyer, of Virginia, to be member 
of the National Mediation Board for the term 
expiring February 1, 1944. (Reappointment.) 
Work PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 
Henry Russell Amory, of California, to be 
Work Projects administrator for southern 
California, effective February 1, 1941. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following-named doctors to be assist- 
ant surgeons in the United States Public 
2 Service, to take effect from date of 
oath: 

John G. Crawford Roy E. Wolfe 
Clarence K. Aldrich Paul W. Lucas 

Evert A. Swensson Lyman C. Burgess 
Vernon W. Foster Frederick K. Albrecht 
Robert D. Berkebile 

The following-named senior surgeons to be 
medical directors in the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, to rank as such from the 
dates set opposite their names: 

Sanders L. Christian, January 8, 1941. 

Paul M. Stewart, January 8, 1941. 

Roscoe R. Spencer, January 5, 1941. 

Walter C. Teufel, January 7, 1941. 

Royd R. Sayers, January 6, 1941. 


APPOINTMENTS TO TEMPORARY RANK IN THE 
Am CORPS 


TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL 

Maj. James Douglas Givens, Air Corps. 
TO BE MAJOR 

Capt. Warren Herbert Higgins, Air Corps. 


Note—Dates of rank not specified, as 
Major Givens’ date of rank is dependent upon 
appointment of Maj. Thomas Lonnie Gilbert 
as temporary lieutenant colonel, which was 
submitted to the Senate on January 8, 1941, 
and date of rank of Captain Higgins is de- 
pendent upon acceptance of higher grade by 
Major Givens. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

GENERAL OFFICER 

Brig. Gen. Joseph Hughes Lewis, Michigan 

National Guard, to be brigadier general, Na- 
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tional Guard of the United States, from 


December 20, 1940. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


The following-named midshipmen to be 
ensigns in the Navy, to rank from the 7th 


day of February 1941: 


Norman W. Ackley 
Roger H. Allen 
Herbert H. Anderson 
Burton H. Andrews 
David M. Armstrong 
Bradford D. Arthur 
Paul H. Backus 
Heber J. Badger 
George C. Ball, Jr. 
George G. Ball 
John C. Bangert, Jr. 
Lynn F. Barry 
James H. Batcheller, 
Jr. 
Robert L. Baughan, 
Jr. 
John R. Beardall, Jr. 
John W. Beatty 
John E. Bennett 
Roland G. Bienvenu 
Frank J. Bitterman 
Alvin DeM. Blackman 
Edward R. Blair, Jr. 
Victor A. Blandin 
Thomas E. Blount 
James W. Botten 
Edward T. Bower 
Randall T. Boyd, Jr. 
George E. Brandt, Jr. 
Jack LeP. Brown 
Pride C. Brown, Jr. 
Thomas C. Buell 


Malcolm W. Cagle 
Thomas C. Cain, Jr. 
Harold W. Calhoun 
John A. Camera 
Arlie G. Capps 
Ralph B. Carlson 
Charles H. Carr 
Donald E. Carr, Jr. 
John M. Caster 
Robert J. Celustka 
Ralph S. Chandler 
Pierre N. Charbon- 
net, Jr. 
Jerry E. Clancy 
Asa A. Clark 3d 
Alexander H. Clark, 
Jr. 
Henry D. Clark 
Elwood A. Cobey, Jr. 
Thomas P. Cocke 
Lionel A. Collins, Jr. 
Henry J. Conger 
William L. Conley 
Charles P. Conrey 
Damon W. Cooper 
Francesco Costagliola 
Russell S. Crenshaw, 


Jr. 
Quentin C. Cromme- 
li 


n 
Francis P. Cuccias 
James A. Curran 
William J. Daly 
Robert W. Dart 
William S. Daubin 
John B. Davenport 
Louis P. Davis, Jr. 
Victor Delano 

Lloyd L. de Latour 
Clarence R. Deller, 


Jr. 
Adam W. De Mers 


Michael C. de Stefano 
Willard W. De Venter 
Maynard H. Dixon 
John C. Doherty 
Oscar F. Dreyer 
John M. Duke, Jr. 
Robert J. Durette 
Oliver S. Dwire 
Robert F. Dwyer 
Leo J, Easterbrook, 
Jr. 
Henry McC. Easter- 
ling 
Torrey W. Eaton 
Frank G. Edwards 
Seymour Einstein 
August W. Elliott, Jr, 
Clyde C. Elmes, Jr. 
Aubrey D. Engle 
Lyttleton B. Ensey 
George E. Everly 
William S. Farrel 
John C. Feick, Jr, 
Gale S. Felton 
Archie R. Fields 
Willis H. Fisher 
David G. Fleming 
Patrick D. Fleming 
* D. Fonvielle, 
r. 
Lambert v. Forde 
Richard E. Foster 
Walter D. Gaddis 
Charlie C. Garrison 
John W. Gilpin 
Richard C. Glenn 
John H. Gorman 
Leon Grabowsky 
Harold L, Graham 
Jr. 
Thomas H. Graham 
Paul N. Gray 
Pleas E. Greenlee, Jr 
Wendell F. Grubbs 
Dick H. Guinn 
Charles W. Gunnels 
Jr. 
George M. Hagerman 
Robert Hailey 
George W. Harbrecht 
Robert W. Harker 
Herbert C. Hawkins 
Robert W. Hayler, Jr 
qoaa F. Heavey 
r. 
Dougles Hein 
Thomas V. Hennes- 
sey 
Wiliam J. Henning 
James A. Henry 
Richard G. Hill 
Robert M. Hill 
Jonathan T. Hine 
Edward C. Hines, Jr. 
John W. Hirst 
Joseph E. Hokr 
Wayne Hoof 
Everett S. Hopkins 
James C. Houghton 
Enders P. Huey 
Ronald B. Hutchin- 
son 
David H. Jackson 
Milton C. Jacobs 
James P. Jamison 
Edwin O. Johnson 
James B. Johnson, 
Jr. 
James W. Johnson 
Stuart C. Jones 
William W. Jones 
Archie P. Kelley 
John C, Kennedy 
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Adolph C. King 
Sheldon H. Kinney 
Donald C. Kirk 
John E. Kirk 
John J. Kirwin 
David C. S. Kline 
Leon C. Klingaman 
Quenton V. Koecher 
Eugene W. Krebs- 
bach 
John T. Kugler 
John L. Landreth 
Herbert F. Lannon 
Lewis E. Larson, Jr. 
Jack A. La Spada 
Harold G. Leahy 
Richard E. Leary 
John S. Leidel 
Frank O. Leighton 
William E. Lemos 
Clifford A. Lenz 
Percy A. Lilly, Jr. 
Harold W. Lockhart 
Marvin F. Loetterle 
John H. Lohm 
Robert Long 
Walter H. Louney 
Earl A. Luehman 
Robert P. Luker, Jr. 
James P. Lynch 
Charles W. Lynn, Jr. 
Joseph Lynn 
Neil A. MacKinnon 
Robert D. Macklin 
Oscar D. MacMillan 
Guiseppi Macri 
William J, Maddocks 
Everette A. Malcolm 
John D. Malone 
Thomas F. Malone 
James P. Marion, Jr. 
Richard C. Mar- 
quardt 
Collis O. Marshall 
Tom B. Martin, Jr. 
Dante R. Marzetta 
Robert H. Mathew, 
Jr. 
William G. Matton, 
Jr. 
Victor S. Mauldin 
Frederick W. Max- 
well, Jr, 
Francis W. McCarthy 
Arthur W. McCulloch 
Leland S. McDaniel, 
Jr. 
Frank H. McDonald 
Arthur G. McIntyre 
Waldron M. McLellon 
James E. McManus 
James H. McPherson 
George W. McRory, 
Jr. 
Thomas O. McWhor- 
ter 
Paul H. Medling 
Charles J. Merdinger 
John G. Messer 
Roderick O. Middle- 
ton 
Donald R. Midgley 
Edward G. Miller 
Harry Z. Miller 
Clay A. Mitchell, Jr. 
Francis R. Molitor 
Howard H. Mont- 
gomery, Jr. 
George S. Morrison 
Jay C. Moss 
Vincent U. Muirhead 
Walter P. Murphy, 
Jr. 
Arthur J. Myers 
Sherman Naymark 
Charles E. Nelson 
John R. Newland 
Wayne M. Newport 
John W. Newsom 
John T*Nichols, Jr. 
George H. Nolte 
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William J. North 
Mohl C. Norton, Jr, 
James A. Oliver, Jr, 
John F. O'Malley 
John W. Palm 
Grant A. Palmer, Jr. 
Burton L. Parke 
Elwin A, Parker 
Franklin F. Penney 
Ray O. Penrod 
Ramon M. Perez 
Brewster Phillips 2d 
Richard J. Pierce 
Robert E. Plaut 
Moffatt R. Plaxco, Jr. 
Arnold G. Plemons 
David P. Polatty, Jr. 
Clare C. Poole 
Frank H. Price, Jr. 
Lewis B. Pride, Jr. 
Welby N. Pugin, Jr. 
Donald F. Quigley 
Charles M. Quinn, Jr. 
Robert W. Ramage 
Alan Ray 
John M. Reade 
Edward W. Rebard 
Joseph E. Reedy 
Gerald M. Reeves 
John W. Reeves, 3d 
William H. Rein- 
hardt, Jr. 
Wallace J. Richard- 
son 
Roland Rieve 
Francis A. Riley 
William P. Robert- 
son, Jr. 
Theordore S. Roder- 
ick, Jr. 
William B. Rodman 
4th 
William J. 
Jr. 
William H. Rowen 
James V. Rowney 
David M. Rubel 
Frederick J. Ruder 
Marvin B. Ruffin 
Charles W. Rush, Jr. 
Frank M. Sanger, Jr. 
Lowell C. Savage 
Howard R. Schoen- 
baum 
Bleeker P. Seaman, 
Jr. 
Walter F. Seedlock 
Robert L. Settle 
Tully Shelley, Jr. 
Walter B. Shrout 
Richard G. Shutt 
Milton J. Silverman 
Bruce T. Simonds 
Waldo W. Simons 
Harry M. Simpson 
Hoke M. Sisk 
Robert K. Slaymaker, 
Jr. 
Charles W. Smith, Jr. 
Richard J. Smith, Jr. 
Francis E. Somers 
Pemberton Southard 
Ross B. Spencer 
Joseph C. Spitler 
Burns W. Spore 
Craig Spowers 
John “C” Stanley 3d 
Robert C. Starkey 
Kenneth Steen 
James W. Steidley 
Stoughton Sterling, 
Jr. 
Richard L. Stewart 
Robert M. Strieter 
Charles G. Strum 
Charles W. Styer, Jr. 
Edward C. Svendsen 
John Sweeny 
Edward A. Taber, Jr. 
Joseph K. Taussig, 
Jr. 


Rogers, 


Kenneth M. Tebo 
Robert E. Thomas, 


Jr. 
Wendell C, Thomp- 

son 
James R. Thomson 
John B. Thro 
Russell F. Trudeau 
Charles P. Trumbull 
Edwin A. Tucker 
Robert E. Tugend 
Thomas A. Turner 
Powell P. Vail, Jr. 
Henry D. Vanston 
Harry L. Vincent, Jr. 
Hubert W. Wager 
Howard W. Walker 
Theodore T. Walker 
William C. Walsh, Jr, 
Alton “J” Wana- 

maker, Jr. 
Melvin H. Warner 
Don Watson 
Maurice F. Weisner 
Frank Welch, Jr. 


Raymond V. Welch 

James M. Werth 

Herbert E. Weyrauch 

Joseph C. Wheeler, 
Jr, 

Malcolm W. Whit- 
aker, Jr. 

William C, Wiliam- 
son, Jr. 

Russell Willson, Jr, 

Robert W. Windsor, 
Jr. 

Hubert P. Wirth 

William H. Withrow 

Malcolm E. Wolfe 

Thomas B. Wolfe 

Robert K. Wolter, Jr. 

Clarence C. Wright 

Richard M. Wright 

Norman O. Wynkoop, 
Jr. 

Frederick C. Wyse, 


Jr. 
Lloyd V. Young 
Joseph C. Zirkle, Jr. 


The following-named midshipmen to be 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps from 
the 7th day of February 1941: 


Claude H. Welch 
Ralph W. Boyer, Jr. 
Hensley Williams 
Robert L. Schreier 
Nat M. Pace 
Arthur E. Holdt 
Arthur M. Finkel 
Manual Brilliant 
Wilson E. Hunt 
Vance H. Hudgins 
Everett V. Alward 
Earl J. Rowse 
William Clay, Jr. 
William M. Miller 


Charles E. McLean, 
Jr. 

Roland J. Spritzen 
Wilbur L. Jobanek 
Floyd Cummings 
Robert L. Leasure 
William T. Herring 
Edward S. Dzura 
Allan L. Feldmeier 
Kenneth L. Brown 
Francis F. Parry 
Richard F. Harrison 
William McReynolds 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 16, 1941, as follows: 
GOVERNOR OF PUERTO RICO 
Guy J. Swope to be Governor of Puerto 
Rico, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
Notre—For a list of appointments in the 
Navy and in the Marine Corps which were 
confirmed today, see midshipmen to be en- 
signs in the Navy and second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps, under the caption “Nomi- 
nations” in the proceedings of today. 
POSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 
Redmond Joseph Huddleston, Ajo. 
David D. Phillips, Thatcher, 
ARKANSAS 
Bennie H. Lucy, Elaine 
MISSISSIPPI 
Samuel Mabin Davis, Guntown. 
Carolyn G. Siurua, Kreole. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
James R. Lowry, Pembroke. 
Lloyd E. Ardrey, Pineville. 
TENNESSEE 
Ruby Hensley, Iron City. 
Albert Seaton Garrett, Knoxville. 
TEXAS 
Bernard H. Cartwright, Boerne. 
Clyde Franklin, Rockdale. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 16, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 
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O merciful Providence, which never 
forsakes us! Oh, wonderful promise: “I 
will go with Thee all the way!” Heaven- 
ly Father, remind us that blessed is the 
man who has a vision of truth and rever- 
ently hears and heeds. As custodians of 
our democracy, with all its unspeakable 
experiences, in these smothering times, 
we pray that loyalty, fidelity, and coop- 
eration may enter into the enduring 
fabric of our minds. Arm us against all 
indifference, all temptations, which dull 
the edges of conscience, which suppress 
the best aspirations of our Republic and 
defeat a free people. We praise Thee 
that we are singing today our birthday 
song of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. O Thou who art able to lead 
us aright, speak to us in truth, wisdom, 
and justice, inspiring us to be watchful, 
energetic, and enthusiastic, that the 
blackness and the pulsing pain of war 
may never fall upon our shores. Let us 
accept all the blessings which are coming 
to us as a free people, remembering that 
they come from the bountiful hand of 
our Heavenly Father upon earth. Abun- 
dantly and richly bless our President 
with strong, sturdy health. Thou who 
lived, walked, talked, and worked with 
man, give Thy counsel to our Speaker, 
the leaders, and every Member of the 
Congress, and Thine shall be the glory 
Omat Through Christ our Saviour. 

men. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, January 13, 1941, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to. the House by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JAMES O’CONNOR 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I asked 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute in order to formally inform 
the Members of the death in New 
Orleans, on Tuesday, January 7, last, of 
James O’Connor, former Member of the 
House of Representatives from the First 
District of the State of Louisiana, and a 
predecessor of mine from this district. 
I assure you, Mr. Speaker, this is a sad 
duty for me to perform, because it is the 
first time that I have appeared on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, 
and it makes my heart heavy to realize 
that the death of a predecessor of mine 
should cause me to rise to my feet for 
the first time. 

There are still many Members in this 
House today who were here when Jim 
O'Connor was here. They knew him 
and knew him most favorably. The 
Members of the House of Representatives 
of the United States who served with Jim 
O'Connor from 1919, when he came here 
to succeed the late Albert Estopinal as 
Congressman from the First District of 
Louisiana, until he retired in 1930, re- 
member him for his geniality, his good 
humor, his eloquence as an orator, and 
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his superiority as a platform speaker, 
which brought him the affectionate title 
of “Creole Calliope.” 

Jim O’Connor gave 40 of his 70 years 
to public life. He was self-educated; he 
sold newspapers on the streets of New 
Orleans to provide for an education 
which was to take him from the halls of 
the State Legislature of Louisiana into 
this room, where sits the greatest de- 
liberative body in the world. His public 
offices were many. He served as an as- 
sistant city attorney in New Orleans, and 
later became a criminal district judge. 
Following his service in the National 
Halls of Congress he served on the staff 
of the attorney general of the State of 
Louisiana until a few months before his 
death. 

The name of Jim O’Connor is known 
far and wide. Those who met him never 
forgot him. Only last Tuesday night, at 
the Democratic congressional banquet 
here in Washington, I sat at a table where 
older Members of this Congress were 
gathered, and they spoke of Jim 
O’Connor and his days of service in the 
House of Representatives with an affec- 
tion which comes to few men. 

Everybody knew where Jim O’Connor 
stood. Well has the editorialist said of 
him, “He was a temperamental partisan 
in every dispute, yet always absolutely 
loyal to the cause of the moment.” 
Would such tribute be paid to more of 
us. We may not have always been on the 
same side as Jim O’Connor, but at least 
we always knew on which side of the 
fence he stood. Jim O’Connor is going 
to be missed by those who knew him. 
Jim O’Connor is going to be missed and 
mourned by those who laughed with him 
and those who laughed at him, for his 
principles were true and his heart was 
warm. He needs no better epitaph. 

Mr. Speaker, Jim O'Connor, your for- 
mer colleague, the former colleague of 
many Members of this House, is dead; 
but his memory, I am sure, will always be 
with you. May you write his “virtues on 
tablets of love and memory.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, T. I yield. 

Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who served with our late friend 
join with our distinguished colleague in 
the very beautiful expression of regret 
and sympathy that he has just made on 
the passing of a great figure. 

It was my pleasure to have served with 
him. Many Members here also served 
with him. He was a great legislator, a 
lovable character, and a very colorful 
figure. I join with the gentleman and 
the Louisiana delegation in the expres- 
Sion of regret upon his passing, and in 
extending our sympathy to his loved ones. 

Mr. HEBERT. The members of the 
Louisiana delegation thank the gentle- 
man for his kind expression. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
of this House to insert in the Appendix 
of the Record two editorials published in 
the New Orleans States and the New Or- 
leans Item following the death of Jim 
O’Connor. They bespeak the regard in 
which this former colleague of yours was 
held in the esteem of those among whom 
he lived. I also ask the unanimous con- 
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sent of this House to insert in the Appen- 
dix of the Rrcorp the story by Mr. Har- 
nett T. Kane, which appeared in the New 
Orleans Item on Wednesday, January 8, 


‘following Jim O’Connor’s death, and 


which tells more adequately the life of 
this unusual man who has passed to the 
great beyond. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include excerpts from the inaugural 
address of the Governor of North Caro- 
lina, Hon. J. M. Broughton; and also a 
resolution passed by the General Assem- 
bly of North Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by inserting therein 
statements made by Secretary Hull, Sec- 
retary Stimson, and other members of 
the Cabinet as they appear before our 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs be permitted to sit 
during the sessions of the House this 
week and next week. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ~* 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer the following resolution 
and ask for its adoption. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 61 

Resolved, That the following Members be, 
and they are hereby, elected to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to wit: Karl E. Mundt, of South 
Dakota; Bartel J. Jonkman, of Michigan; and 
Frances P. Bolton, of Ohio. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SIMPSON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and incorporate there- 
in a statement from a voter in my dis- 
trict on the domestic and foreign situa- 
tion—Hon. Wendell L. Willkie. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


WALTER REUTHER 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, it is com- 
monly reported that a nest is being 
warmed up in the Government service for 
one Mr. Walter Reuther, who happens to 
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be as violent a “red” as was ever turned 
loose on the American public by Russian 
communism. I would like to tell my col- 
leagues who Walter Reuther is, and what 
I say is taken from the record of the Dies 
committee, 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
why does not the gentleman tell us now, 
and what the gentleman has reference to? 

Mr. COX. I have reference to his 
communistic activities. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. What 
communistic activities? 

Mr. COX. The activities of Mr. Wal- 
ter Reuther, covering a period of several 
years. If the time was at my disposal, I 
would be glad to make the full statement 
right now. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I am re- 
serving the right to object to give the 
gentleman an opportunity to give the 
House this information; because, if this is 
a fact, we ought to know it now. It is just 
as important as anything else that we 
can take up. I ask the gentleman if he 
will give us some of the facts? 

Mr. COX. I will be glad to tell the 
whole story if the time is given me. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman has time now. 

The SPEAKER. If the regular order 
is demanded, it might save the situation, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the regular order, 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is 
demanded. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Georgia 
that he may extend his remarks? 

There was no objection, 


INFORMATION FROM THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, I present a privileged resolution 
for immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

House Resolution 37 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy 
be, and he is hereby, directed to furnish the 
House of Representatives all such informa- 
tion as he may possess, or which may be 
available in the Navy Department, to answer 
the following questions: 

(1) Has the Navy Department, or any offi- 
cial or representative thereof, entered into 
any contract for the construction of any- 
thing to be used in connection with our 
national-defens2 program, and especially con- 
tracts for the production of munitions of 
war, tanks, aircraft, artillery, including anti- 
aircraft guns, warships, camps, cantonments, 
buildings, or structures of any kind, or fur- 
nishings for the same, which provide in 
substance, or are to the effect, that only 
members of a union are to be employed on 
such work? 

(2) Under any contract let by the Navy 
Department for any of the foregoing purposes, 
has any contractor or subcontractor entered 
into any contract which in substance pro- 
vides for the employment of only those men 
who belong to a designated organization? 

(3) On any of the work above designated, 
has any contractor or subcontractor refused 
employment to any man otherwise qualified 
for the reason that he did, or did not, belong 
to a union? 

(4) If, in answering the foregoing ques- 
tions, it appears that men who are not mem- 
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bers of a union have been denied employ- 
ment because they were not members of a 
union, when they applied for work on any 
defense project or in any manufacturing in- 
dustry which was engaged in making ma- 
terials for the national defense, give three 
instances where men, for the reasons stated, 
were denied employment. 

(5) If in any instance a demand has been 
made that only union men be employed on 
the work hereinbefore referred to, by whom 
was such demand made, and if the informa- 
tion is available, was the demand the result 
of a vote of the membership of the union, 
or of some official or officials of the union? 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
from the Secretary be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 14, 1941. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. CHARMAN: House Resolution 
87, requesting certain information from the 
Secretary of the Navy, was referred to the Navy 
Department by your committee with request 
for reply. 

The questions propounded by the resolu- 
tion are set forth below, with the answers 
thereto immediately following: 

Question 1. Has the Navy Department, or 
any official or representative thereof, entered 
into any contract for the construction of any- 
thing to be used in connection with our 
national-defense program, and especially con- 
tracts for the production of munitions of war, 
tanks, aircraft, artillery, including antiair- 
craft guns, warships, camps, cantonments, 
buildings, or structures of any kind, or fur- 
nishings for the same, which provide in sub- 
stance or are to the effect, that only members 
of a union are to be employed on such work? 

Answer. No. 

Question 2. Under any contract let by the 
Navy Department for any of the foregoing 
purposes, has any contractor or subcontractor 
entered into any contract which in substance 
provides for the employment of only those 
men who belong to a designated organiza- 
tion? 

Answer, The Navy Department has infor- 
mation that an agreement was entered into 
July 16, 1940, between the general contrac- 
tors, contract NOy-4100, with the Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, under 
which the contractor agreed to employ dur- 
ing the life of the agreement only such work- 
men who are members in good standing of 
the International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, and furthermore agreed to employ 
only members of the American Federation of 
Labor. It is understocd that other general 
contractors have agreements or understand- 
ings with union labor, but the Navy Depart- 
ment does not have the details of such agree- 
ments or understandings. Definite informa- 
tion with reference thereto could only be 
established by communicating with each ac- 
tivity where contracts under the cognizance 
of the Navy Department are in effect. This 
would require some time for accomplishment. 
Other than the above and except as set forth 
in the answer to question 3 following, the 
Navy Department knows of no case. 

Question 3. On any of the work above 
designated, has the contractor or subcontrac- 
tor refused employment to any man other- 
wise qualified for the reason that he did, or 
did not, belong to a union? 

Answer. The Navy Department is informed 
that the Brewster Aeronautical Corporation 
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has a contract with a union under which it 
will not retain an employee after a specified 
period unless he joins the union. Otherwise 
the Navy Department knows of no contractor 
or subcontractor to the Navy Department who 
has refused employment to any man otherwise 
qualified for the reason that he did or did not 
belong to a union, 

Question 4. If, in answering the foregoing 
questions, it appears that men who are not 
members of a union have been denied em- 
ployment because they were not members of 
a union when they applied for work on any 
defense project or in any manufacturing in- 
dustry which was engaged in making mate- 
rials for the national defense, give three in- 
stances where men, for the reasons stated, 
were denied employment. 

Answer. The Navy Department, because of 
lack of information, is unable to answer this 
question. 

Question 5. If in any instance a demand 
has been made that only union men be em- 
ployed on the work hereinbefore referred to, 
by whom was such demand made, and if the 
information is available was the demand the 
result of a vote of the membership of the 
union or of some official or officials of the 
union? 

Answer. The Navy Department, because of 
lack of information, is unable to answer this 
question. No such demand has been made 
by the Navy Department. 

There has been insufficient time to submit 
this report to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES FORRESTAL, Acting. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact that the letter from 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy gives 
the information called for in the resolu- 
tion, I move that the resolution be laid 
on the table; and on that I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous cousent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, and to insert in 
the Appendix a complete statement of 
the contracts entered into by the Navy 
Department with reference to the ship- 
building program, and other informa- 
tion about which the House may be 
deeply concerned. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the other special orders for today 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
unanimous consent, I desire to have ex- 
tended in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
recent editorial from the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD, 
and to include therein a statement by 


Without objection, it 
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the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. FULMER addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp.] 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter from Mr. O. F. Bledsoe. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and to insert therein an address by 
the commissioner of agriculture of my 
State. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable considera- 
tion of the Congress the enclosed report 
from the Secretary of State and the ac- 
companying draft of proposed legislation 
designed to extend the authority of the 
Secretary of State as contained in sec- 
tion 22 of the act of February 23, 1931 
(46 Stat. 1210), to permit him to order 
American employees of the Foreign Serv- 
ice on statutory leave of absence at Gov- 
ernment expense in the same manner and 
under the same conditions therein au- 
thorized for certain officers of the For- 
eign Service of the United States. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSVELT. 


THE WHITE House, January 16, 1941. 


[ENCLOSURES: 1. Report of the Secre- 
tary of State. 2. Draft of proposed bill.] 


ADJOURNMENT OVER—INAUGURAL CERE- 
MONIES—ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer the following resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 62 


Resolved, That when the House adjourns 
on Thursday, January 16, 1941, it stand ad- 
journed until 11:30 a. m. Monday, January 
20, 1941; that upon convening at that hour 
the House proceed to the east front of the 
Capitol for the purpose of attending the 
inaugural ceremonies of the President and 
Vice President of the United States; and that 
upon the conclusion of the ceremonies the 
House stand adjourned until Tuesday noon, 
January 21, 1941. 
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Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts what the program for 
Monday and the rest of next week will be, 
if he can tell us. 

Mr.McCORMACK. The only program 
for Monday will be that in connection 
with the inauguration, after which, if 
this resolution is adopted, the House will 
adjourn until Tuesday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. There 
will be no business on Monday except the 
inauguration? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 

On Tuesday it is expected that two bills 
which have been reported out by the 
Naval Affairs Committee will be called up. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I no- 
tice that one of those bills deals with 
additional cadets for Annapolis, The 
other deals with naval expansion, does it 
not? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know the naval- 
expansion bill is one of them. I under- 
stand about $1,000,000,000 is involved in 
that bill. Whether the second bill is the 
one to which the gentleman refers I could 
not say. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Both 
of them, however, are Navy bills. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Both of them are 
bills reported out by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

I am unable at the present time to 
state what the program will be for the 
balance of the week. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ADMISSION OF MEMBERS TO OFFICIAL PLAT- 
FORM AT INAUGURAL CEREMONIES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make a statement. 

The Joint Committee on Inaugural 
Ceremonies was appointed during the 
last session of Congress. The Chair has 
had many inquiries by Members with ref- 
erence to the proceedings on Monday. 
The Chair has been requested to an- 
nounce to the House that all Members 
who expect to go out on the official plat- 
form will assemble here in the Chamber 
of the House at 11:30 o’clock Monday 
morning. I have been requested to state 
that in order to get by the police, in- 
cluding the marines, it will be absolutely 
necessary for each Member to display 
the official ticket in order to get his seat 
on the platform. Those tickets are in 
the possession of the Sergeant at Arms 
now and will be distributed tomorrow. 
The committee feels that this is an en- 
tirely reasonable regulation. 

If a Member does not have his ticket it 
may be difficult for him to get his seat, 
for there will be no opportunity to join 
the procession after it leaves the House. 
There are no tickets available to ex- 
Members for this platform, inasmuch as 
the seating capacity is limited. 

The Chair is further requested to an- 
nounce that no children will be allowed 
upon the platform, and there will be no 
seats except for Members actually hold- 
ing tickets for their own seats. 

That, the Chair thinks, covers the an- 
. that he was requested to 
make. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
SMITH]. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been attacked in my representa- 
tive capacity in a libelous article appear- 
ing in an issue of a magazine styling 
itself The Nation under date of Jan- 
uary 11, 1941. I will be glad to read the 
portion of the article to which I refer, or 
I shall send it to the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would pre- 
fer that the gentleman read the portion 
of the article to which he objects. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
the article has reference to the recent 
report filed by the Select Committee to 
Investigate the National Labor Relations 
Board. It is entitled “Stale Lies and a 
New Trick.” The paragraph to which I 
have reference reads as follows: 

We do not have the space at this time to 
disentangle and answer all the stale lies and 
shabby calumnies rehashed in the final re- 
port of the Smith committee. 


In another paragraph it is stated: 


The committee’s majority of three dared 
make no reference to the existence of a dis- 
senting minority. To have done so might the 
sooner have called attention to the unprinci- 
pled way in which the report was prepared. 
The three members of the majority, Chairman 
SmirH and Representatives HALLECK and 
RovuTzoHN, kept the preparation of the report 
a secret from the two members of the mi- 
nority, Representatives ARTHUR D. HEALEY 
and Ase Murpock, the latter now a Senator. 
These two were given no opportunity to make 
their own views heard. The filing of the re- 
port was delayed until 4 days before the 
close of the session, leaving the minority in- 
sufficient time to prepare a dissenting report. 
When Representatives HEALEY and MURDOCK 
asked the House for permission to submit 
their report after the close of the session they 
found that technical rules denied them the 
opportunity. The minority intends to file a 
report of its own in the near future; but this 
report will have no formal status, and the 
Official printed record of the Smith committee 
will contain no indication that there was a 
dissenting opinion. The Nation believes that 
the House of Representatives owes it to itself 
formally to rebuke Chairman SMITH and Con- 
gressman Hatieck (Routzohn was defeated 
for reelection) for this sort of underhand 
procedure. 


Mr. Speaker, that is the item to which 
I refer. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is rec- 
ognized on the question of personal privi- 
lege. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
while I am recognized for 1 hour, I will 
relieve your mind by saying that I shall 
not occupy over 10 minutes. I have read 
you the portion of the article to which I 
take exception. Ordinarily I would pay 
no attention to the article itself. Mem- 
bers of Congress are pretty busy and we 
do not have time to argue with every 
yellow journalist who yaps at our heels. 

The reason I take notice of this par- 
ticular libel is because of the source by 
which it was inspired. The source to 
which I have reference and to which the 
article refers is a minority statement 
made by the members of this select com- 
mittee who did not agree with the ma- 
jority either in the intermediate report or 
in the final report. The reason I am con- 
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cerned about that and bring it to your 
attention is the statement which occurs 
in the minority report, as follows: 

The majority did not file its report until 4 
days before the close of the present session. 
It prepared and submitted its final report 


without consulting the other two members 
of the committee. 


And further on it says: 


This action makes impossible a detailed 
minority report at this time. 


Mr. Speaker, the feature that I par- 
ticularly object to is the inference car- 
ried in the statement that I and the 
majority members of that committee 
have been discourteous to our colleagues 
in the House. I have been here some 
time, and I think I have learned, as most 
Members learn quite early, to respect 
our colleagues and to never indulge in 
ungentlemanly or discourteous conduct 
toward them. I know we have our dif- 
ferences of opinion—and we ought to 
have them—but we learn early in the 
game to respect those differences and to 
treat our fellow Members with all due 
courtesy. So this statement having been 
made in a public manner, which very 
clearly intimates what I would regard as 
extreme discourtesy on the part of the 
majority members of that committee, I 
want to bring to the attention of the 
House, in order to keep the record 
straight, the exact facts relative to the 
preparation and the filing of the major- 
ity report. 

You Members who served in the Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress will perhaps recall 
that last year this committee filed an 
intermediate report in which the major- 
ity of three members concurred and to 
which the same minority filed a minor- 
ity report. From that time on it was 
quite well understcod that the differ- 
ences between the majority and the 
minority of that select committee were 
irreconcilable, even though friendly. I 
want the House to know exactly what 
did happen about the preparation and 
the filing of the majority report. 

Mr. Speaker, instead of keeping the 
matter secret from the minority, the 
fact is that I personally wrote a letter to 
each of the minority members on the 
16th day of December, which was 20 
days before the time limit in which 
either the majority or minority report 
could be filed. In that letter I advised 
them of their rights and that unless a 
minority report was filed before the 3d 
of January it could not be filed at all 
under the rules of the House. I advised 
them that the majority report had been 
in course of preparation for some time 
and advised them further that it would 
follow the general outline of the inter- 


mediate report. In that letter I also 


suggested that if it met with the desires 
of the committee I would be glad to call 
a final meeting of the committee to dis- 
cuss the report. 

This was 20 days before the filing time. 
That letter was sent by air mail to the 
home addresses of the minority Members 
because they were both out of town. I 
received no acknowledgment or reply to 
that letter, which I intended to be a very 
courteous reminder to my colleagues of 
the minority. As soon as the majority 
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report was completed in its rough form, 
on the 23d day of December, members of 
the staff of this committee took to the 
post office in the city of Washington a 
letter addressed to each of the minority 
Members, containing a complete draft of 
the majority report. That letter and re- 
port were mailed on December 23, which 
was 12 days before the filing time. I re- 
ceived no acknowledgment of that from 
one Member of the minority and from 
the other Member of the minority I re- 
ceived an acknowledgment expressing 
the hope he would see me before the re- 
port was filed. In the letter sending the 
draft of the majority report it was stated 
that on a certain day, which I think was 
15 28th, the majority report would be 
led. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield for a question as to the mailing of 
that letter, as to whether the postage 
was paid, whether the letters were 
franked, and whether there was a return 
address if not delivered? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. They were 
sent by air mail and special delivery. 
There is no franking privilege connected 
with those services, so the postage had 
to be paid. 

Mr. Speaker, our report was not filed 4 
days before the time limit but 7 days. 
The report was filed on the 28th day of 
December and it was given publicity in 
all the papers of the United States on the 
following morning. 

There is a further complaint in the 
minority statement that the majority 
of the committee did not consult the 
minority relative to the draft of the 
majority report and did not state the 
minority views in the majority report; 
and that we filed it only a few days before 
the expiration day. I should like to 
comment on these criticisms briefiy. 

In the first place, it has never been my 
conception of a committee report that 
the minority should participate in the 
drafting of both the majority and the 
minority reports. It is a pretty well es- 
tablished custom here that the majority 
write their report and the minority write 
theirs. Neither is it customary in the 
majority report to make reference to the 
minority report. The minority are as- 
sumed to be perfectly capable of speaking 
for themselves, and I can vouch for the 
fact that these two distinguished Mem- 
bers are certainly very capable of speak- 
ing for themselves. 

As to the complaint that this report was 
filed only 4 days before the conclusion of 
the session, as far as I can learn, select 
committees make it the rule to file their 
reports approximately at the close of the 
session. Unless I am misinformed, this 
committee was the only select committee 
of the House that did file its report prior 
to the very last day of the session. 

I should like to say to the House that 
this report of this committee, while very 
elaborate, contains statements of fact 
drawn from the record of the hearings. 
The report will come from the Public 
Printer in a day or two. I invite the at- 
tention of the Members of the House to 
that report. I hope you will find an op- 
portunity to read it. If you do, you will 
find that where a statement of fact is 
made in the report there is a footnote 
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which will refer you to the volume and 
the page of the hearings from which that 
statement of fact was taken. 

There are in the concluding portions of 
the report conclusions drawn from those 
established facts. Of course, conclusions, 
I admit, are always debatable; but in in- 
viting the attention of the House to the 
statement of facts in that report and to 
the conclusions, I merely wish to urge 
the Members of the House who are inter- 
ested in this most vital subject to read the 
report, verify the statement of facts from 
the hearings, which are largely documen- 
tary, taken from the documents of the 
Board itself, and then form your own con- 
clusions as to the facts. I leave it to your 
judgment as to whether the majority or 
the minority in that committee have 
reached the correct conclusions upon 
those facts. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding, I should 
like to read the correspondence to which 
I have referred. The first letter, dated 
December 16, 1940, was addressed to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Hon. 
ARTHUR D. HEALEY, and a similar letter 
was sent to the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. Murdock]. It reads as follows: 

DECEMBER 16, 1940. 

Dear ARTHUR: The select committee to in- 
vestigate the National Labor Relations Board 
must file its final report not later than noon, 
January 3, 1941. 

I have been having the staff of the commit- 
tee at work on the committee report for some 
time, and it has just occurred to me to re- 
mind you and Ase that January 3 is the dead- 
line if you desire to file a minority report. 

The draft of the report, as far as it has pro- 
ceeded, is a recapitulation of the intermediate 
report and will carry a recommendation simi- 
lar to the recommendation of the original 
report. It occurs to me that you may desire 
to employ some assistance in the preparation 
of a minority report as you did in the case of 
the intermediate report. 

It also occurs to me that it might be de- 
sirable to have a final meeting of the com- 
mittee during the last week in December, as 
the time is getting short. 

I would welcome any suggestion from you, 
and I am sending Ase a similar letter and 
sending copies to HALLECK and Routzohn on 
the assumption that the line-up on the final 
report will be similar to that of the intermedi- 
ate report. 


To that letter no reply was received. 
That was the 16th of December. Then 
on the 23d of December the following 
letter was written to both Representative 
Heatey and the now Senator MURDOCK. 
I shall read the letter addressed to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
HEALEY]: 

DECEMBER 23, 1940. 

Dear ARTHUR: I am sending you herewith 
draft of the final report of the committee 
appointed under House Resolution 258 to 
investigate the National Labor Relations 
Board. I expect to file the report not later 
than Saturday of this week. 

My purpose in sending it to you is twofold: 
First, that you may have the opportunity to 
sign, if you so desire; and second, so that you 
may, at the earliest opportunity, have knowl- 
edge of its contents to aid you in the prepa- 
ration of a minority report, in case you desire 
to file such a report. There will probably be 
some minor changes in the final draft, but the 
draft enclosed is substantjally what the report 
is expected to be. 


A similar letter was sent to Mr. MUR- 
bock. Both being out of town, we com- 
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municated with their offices and found 
the proper addresses to which the letter 
should be sent. ; 

On December 26 I received the follow- 
ing letter from the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Representative HEALEY, 
dated December 26, and addressed to me: 

DECEMBER 26, 1940. 

Deak Howarp: I wish to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your draft of the final report. 

Although I am extremely busy attempting 
to clean up many matters here before going 
to Washington for the next session, I shall do 
everything possible to familiarize myself with 
this report. I shall likely see you before the 
report is filed, and I shall then let you know 
my position regarding the same. 


That was the last communication had 
with either of the minority members. 

I do not wish in this statement to be 
construed as criticizing either one of the 
minority members. That is not my func- 
tion, and I would not do it under any 
circumstances. My sole purpose is to 
clear my own skirts by putting in the 
Recor the facts as they actually were. 
As much as I regret to have to make this 
statement, I do feel that I cannot keep 
silent while somebody, whoever it may be, 
undertakes to make a sidewalk out of my 
toes 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. The Record should show, 
may I suggest to the gentleman, that dur- 
ing this entire time from December 16 
up to the time the report was filed the 
Congress was in session. 

May I say further to the gentleman 
that no one who knows him would sus- 
pect that he would ever under any cir- 
cumstances seek to take advantage of 
anyone, and no one who knows him would 
expect that there is a word of truth in 
the story taken from the Nation, which 
is as nasty a sheet as soils the newsstands 
of this country. It is fit for one thing, 
and it is hardly fit for that. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield me 5 minutes of his time? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. HEALEY]. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
undertake to in any sense justify any 
article that has appeared in any maga- 
zine or periodical. My sole purpose in 
rising at this time is to say something 
with reference to the statement made by 
Senator Murdock and myself, dissenting 
from the report of the majority of the 
Special Committee to Investigate the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. The only 
part of that statement that refers to the 
matter of notice was contained in the 
first two paragraphs, and I shall read 
those. They are as follows: 

The circumstances surrounding the issuance 
of the final report of three of the five mem- 
bers of the House committee investigating 
the Labor Board and Wagner Act do not, in 
our opinion, reflect an impartial fact-finding 
investigation. The majority did not file its 
report until 4 days before the close of the 
present session. It prepared and submitted 
its final report without consulting the other 
two members of the committee. Despite our 
previous expressions of opposition to the ma- 
jority’s position with respect to the National 
Labor Relations Board, as evidenced by our 
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intermediate report and subsequent state- 
ments, no mention was even made of our 
known disagreement. 


That, of course, refers to the fact that 
no mention was made in the report of 
the majority of our known disagreement. 

This action makes impossible a detailed 
minority report at this time. 

We therefore sought special permission 
from this House to prepare and issue our 
report after the close of the session. We 
were denied this opportunity under the tech- 
nical rules of the House. It is our intention 
within the near future, however, to make 
known in detail our conclusions with respect 
to the investigation of this committee, 
although this future report must necessarily 
lack formal status. 


I received the letter to which the chair- 
man has referred, the letter of December 
16. At that time I was in my district, 
busily engaged with many pressing mat- 
ters involving the welfare of my district 
and constituents. This letter, of course, 
furnished no satisfactory basis on which 
to write a dissenting report. Later, I be- 
lieve on the day before Christmas, I re- 
ceived a voluminous draft report which 
involved thousands of pages of testimony, 
quoted in support of the conclusions and 
findings of the majority of the committee. 
Even though it was Christmas time, rather 
a busy time, I read that report. It was 
no small task to read, digest, and analyze 
a report of the proportions of that sub- 
mitted by the majority, and I spent sev- 
eral nights until the wee hours of the 
morning in attempting to arrive at a 
sound grasp of the findings and conclu- 
sions of the majority. I venture to sug- 
gest that it was no small or easy task to 
prepare such a report. 

The minority submitted an intermedi- 
ate report of some 60,000 words docu- 
mented with numerous references to the 
testimony. The majority had submitted 
a report of about 60,000 or more words 
previous to that time, also with a great 
many references to the evidence. These 
reports undertook to analyze all the 
facts and went with great detail into the 
testimony which had been taken by the 
committee. I believe it must have taken 
the majority 3 weeks or a month, or 
even more than that, to prepare its 
intermediate report. It took the minor- 
ity 3 weeks or a month to carefully 
examine the evidence and testimony in 
order to arrive at our contentions, con- 
clusions, and findings. 

We believe a studied and carefully 
considered report is the type of report 
that this investigation merits and that 
this House is entitled to expect from a 
special committee. Manifestly, you can- 
not make a minority report until you 
have seen the majority report. You can- 
not dissent until you know in clear terms 
that from which you are dissenting. In 
the case of a complex report of this type, 
an intelligent consideration of the report 
requires that it be available in black and 
white so that the full import of its lan- 
guage may be studied and its findings 
and conclusions carefully appraised. 
Moreover, in deciding upon the correct- 
ness of the findings, it is mecessary to 
compare those findings with the tremen- 
dous volume of evidence on record, and, 
finally, in making a minority report, it 
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would be necessary to implement our 
conclusions with exhaustive and time- 
consuming references to the record of 
the evidence developed by the committee. 
I submit that this is not the type of an 
obligation that can be faithfully fulfilled 
in haste or in an inadequate time. 

The actual report of the majority, ac- 
cording to the chairman, was filed on 
the 28th day of December. The minority 
stated that this allowed 4 days, and the 
chairman says 7 days. Our difference in 
this respect arises only from the fact that 
the chairman counts an intervening 
Sunday and holiday, and we did not. 
But even if we call it 7 days, it certainly 
cannot be contended that the minority 
was afforded an adequate opportunity to 
prepare and submit a careful and docu- 
mented report. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. In just a moment. 

Now, I am authorized to say, by Sena- 
tor Murpock, that he failed to receive the 
draft of the report which was sent to 
him by the chairman of the committee 
sometime around the 23d or 24th of De- 
cember. His brother and secretary stated 
to me before I came over here that that 
report was sent to Salt Lake City, which 
is not the Senator’s address, and that 
it was not delivered to him until it fi- 


nally came back here to Washington after 


the report had already been filed and 
the Seventy-sixth Congress had expired. 

I dislike very much to enter into a con- 
troversy with the chairman or the other 
members of the committee. Although 
our views have sometimes differed, I am 
certain that the committee conducted 
hearings that were judicial and worthy 
of the membership of this House. There 
prevailed on that committee the most 
cordial relations. Even though there was 
a division of views on the committee 
there has always been the utmost respect 
for the ability and the integrity of all 
of the members held by each member of 
that committee. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. . Iwill be very happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman, I take it, 
is not seeking to justify this statement 
contained in the Recor from which the 
gentleman from Virginia quoted? 

Mr. HEALEY. I have already stated 
that Iam not seeking to justify the state- 
ment quoted by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia and that my remarks are not in- 
tended to apply to it. 

Mr. COX. And the gentleman joins 
with me and others in condemning those 
statements. 

Mr. HEALEY. I have not read the 
article, sir, and, of course, I do not know 
its full content. My only purpose is to 
explain the position of the minority of 
the committee. 

Mr. COX. Knowing it from the quota- 
tions given by the gentleman reading it, 
the gentleman does condemn it? 

Mr. HEALEY. I did not hear the quo- 
tation, and I have not read the article. 

Mr. COX. May I read it to the gen- 
tleman? 

Mr. HEALEY. As I have already 
stated, the only purpose of my remarks is 
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to explain and amplify the statement of 
the minority, and I do not wish to yield 
1 further comment about the ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEALEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EBERHARTER, Do I understand 
the gentleman to say that under the 
technical rules of the House the minority 
cannot submit their views now? 

Mr. HEALET. We cannot submit 
them in a formal way at this time, but 
we hope that at some future time it will 
be possible for us to submit our views in 
some method under the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I simply want to 
say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that I feel sure a large portion of 
the membership of the House, at least, 
would like very much to have the minor- 
ity views of the group that has not yet 
submitted a report. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEALEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would like 
to say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that if and when the minority re- 
port is prepared and ready for filing I 
shall be very happy to ask the unanimous 
consent of the House that it may be filed. 

Mr. HEALEY. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The members of the 
minority undoubtedly are familiar with 
the rule requiring the filing of a report. 
Is there anything in the rules that would 
-prevent them inquiring of the majority 
as to when the report would be filed or 
what would be in it? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I received no 
inguiry. I have told exactly everything 
that happened, and there is just one thing 
that I wish to add, and that is with 
respect to the failure of Senator MURDOCK 
to receive a copy of the report. The first 
letter, written on December 16, was sent 
to him at the address given by his office 
to my secretary, and I verified that this 
morning. Apparently he received that 
letter. When the time came to send the 
report my secretary, in order to be sure 
that it reached its destination, again 
called Mr. Murpocx’s office and was in- 
formed that the same address to which 
the letter of December 16 was sent was 
the proper address to send a copy of the 
report, and it was so sent. 

Mr. Speaker, I have concluded every- 
thing I wish to say. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. HEALEY. The gentleman is not 
stating that he take umbrage at the 
statements in the views of the minority? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No; except 
the imputation that I have been discour- 
teous to the gentleman, and I wanted to 
refute that by the written record, and I 
think that I have done so. I have, Mr. 
Speaker, therefore concluded what I have 
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to say, and I thank the House for hearing 
me. [Applause.] 

[Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.] 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the business on the Speaker’s 
desk on Tuesday, the 21st day of January 
1941, and any special orders heretofore 
made, I be granted permission to address 
the House for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter addressed to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and to insert an edi- 
torial by Mr. P. L. Clark, of the Norwich 
Sun. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include therein a sermon 
delivered by the Most Reverend John J. 
Mitty, archbishop of San Francisco. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp and to include a 
speech delivered by me before the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BEANS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Michigan is one of the largest 
producers in the world of the so-called 
navy bean. The National Broadcasting 
Co., the Michigan Bean Shippers Asso- 
ciation, and the Farm and Home Hour 
are cooperating in and promoting what 
is known as the national bean sales week. 
The restaurant of the House is very kind 
in providing for us daily the navy bean 
soup and also pork and beans, and speak- 
ing in behalf of the Michigan bean in- 
dustry, as well as other States which pro- 
duce dry beans, I invite the House and the 
Nation to join in the bean sales week, 
January 16 to 22, inclusive, 1941, 


AIR BASES IN ALASKA 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the 1941 
Army appropriations bill carried funds to 
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build, among other things, an air base at 
Anchorage, Alaska, and another one at 
Fairbanks, Alaska. Work was started on 
these bases about July 1. 

Accompanied by my colleagues, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Terry], 
the gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
Starnes], and the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon], members of my committee, 
we visited and inspected the different 
Army centers, installations, and con- 
struction projects in Alaska the first week 
in August. We were at the time agree- 
ably impressed with the progress that 
was being made with the construction 
of the $12,000,000 air base at Anchorage 
and the $5,000,000 air base at Fairbanks. 
It was encouraging and heartening to 
observe the enthusiasm, and determina- 
tion of both the Army and the contrac- 
tors. Of course, the days were about 18 
or 19 hours long up there and they were 
putting in every minute of time to hurry 
up the construction. 

I just received yesterday from Briga- 
dier General Reybold, Acting Assistant 
Chief of Staff, the following data and 
information pertaining to construction of 
these air bases in Alaska: 

(a) Anchorage—85 percent complete as of 
January 1, 1941; will contain 1,530,000 square 
feet of space for personnel; 945,000 square 
feet of space for other purposes, Anchorage 
is being provided with a 250-bed hospital, 39 
recreation buildings, 2 post exchanges, a the- 
ater to seat 1,038, a laundry, ample water 
supply, ample heat, modern sanitary facili- 
ties. The heat, light, water, food storage, and 
housing for the troops are already complete 
for the troops that are there. 

(b) Fairbanks—75 percent complete; 140,- 
000 square feet of space for personnel; 235,- 
000 square feet of space for other purposes, 
Fairbanks will provide a hospital with 15 
beds, a post exchange, a recreation room, per- 
manent barracks for 300 men, laundry, water, 
sanitary facilities complete. The heat, light, 
water, food storage, and housing for the 
troops has been completed to take care of 
the troops that are there. 

At both Fairbanks and Anchorage 
troops have been occupying temporary 
barracks in increasing numbers since 
November 1940. Of course, you under- 
stand that the barracks and housing 
facilities being built by the Army in 
Alaska must of necessity, because of the 
temperature and weather conditions, be 
more secure and thus will cost more than 
the building of barracks for the same 
number of men down South or in warmer 
climates. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
letter from an editor in my State, ac- 
companied by an article relating to the 
Committee on Temporary National Eco- 
nomics. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday next, 
after the conclusion of other business 
and any special orders that may have 
heretofore been made, the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] may be per- 
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mitted to address the House for 20 min- 
utes. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 


THE T. v. A. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute, and to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, in reference 
to the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] a few mo- 
ments ago about the T. V. A. being com- 
munistic, I made this statement, and do 
it again, that whenever you put the Gov- 
ernment into all kinds of business and 
let the Government take over the busi- 
ness of this Nation, then you become a 
communistic nation, and that is just 
what we are doing, and what we would 
do if we do the things that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi wants done. The 
3 with the gentleman from Missis- 

51 — 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, that statement is untrue, and 
he knows it. I am as far from wanting 
communism in this country as he is. But 
I am for protecting the electric consumers 
against racketeering through exorbitant 
rates and watered stocks. 

Mr. RICH. Well, the gentleman wants 
the Government in all kinds of electrical 
business. His many talks on the subject 
should bear me out in that statement, 
Now, if T. V. A. had an honest set-up— 
that is, if it paid taxes; if it charged off 
depreciation correct, and renewed its own 
property by its revenues; if it did not 
charge one-third of the cost to flood con- 
trol and one-third of its cost to naviga- 
tion, but gave an honest cost of generat- 
ing the power and then charged that 
price to the consumer, there would be a 
little merit to the T. V. A. 

I just received a letter today from a 
gentleman from Madison, Wis., which 
contained the following information, and 
I give you just two paragraphs of this 
letter showing that he, too, disagrees 
with the statements that are made in 
the Recorp by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]. If I had his per- 
mission to insert the full letter, I would 
have been only too glad to do so. That 
not being the case, I can only make as 
part of my remarks these two para- 
graphs: 

I was pleased to read in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp your reply to Congressman RANKIN’s 
rantings. That is the only correct charac- 
terization of his propaganda. Most of it has 
absolutely no basis of fact. Take for ex- 
ample his statement that the overcharge in 
Wisconsin for 1938 was $20,858,242, accord- 
ing to T. V. A.’s rates. This has no basis of 
fact whatsoever. I answered that charge in a 
letter to former Congressman Hawks which 
he inserted in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 5697. 

Mr. RANKIN’s own figures of overcharges 
are not consistent. In his Forum debate of 
August 18, 1940, he stated the overcharge in 
Wisconsin was $17,960,000; in his reply to 
Congressman SCHAFER, as printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 3 last, he said 
the overcharge was $26,000,000, and now it is 
still another figure. In my letter to Con- 
gressman RANKIN, printed in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I quoted the 
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exact revenues and expenses of thé Wisconsin 
private utilities from a preliminary report of 
the Wisconsin Power, or Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission. The final report gives 
the following income and expenses for 1938: 


Gross revenue $54, 541, 801 
Expenses: 
Operating expenses and 
maintenance 22. 964, 160 
TW — 9,206,858 
S osere nnne 5, 971, 666 
Total expenses 38, 142, 684 
TT 16, 399, 117 


This is $1,560,000 less than the $17,960,000 
overcharge claimed in Mr. RaNnKIN’s debate 
and $4,459,125 less than the sum he men- 
tions in his 14 pages of propaganda in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD page 
A10. The fact is the Congressman does not 
know the truth and does not want to know it. 
I wonder who prepares his dope sheets. 


The point is, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi does not understand how to op- 
erate a business. He does not under- 
stand that the Government must receive 
taxes in order to exist. He does not 
understand that corporations have to re- 
new their equipment and charge off so 
much for depreciation, and as long as 
they can get the money from the Federal 
Treasury to renew the equipment and 
keep up expenses the T. V. A. can furnish 
cheap power and in that way make a 
cheaper rate than any company under 
the sun. Ina company all the capital is 
not charged up to the generating of 
power like in the T. V. A., which charges 
one-third to flood control and one-third 
for navigation. Whoever heard of such 
a thing when it was put there primarily 
for power? I say it is a deliberate steal 
and nothing else to it. 

Now the T. V. A. is constructing great 
steam-power plants. What are they do- 
ing that for? In the name of heaven, it 
is only making this Government com- 
munistic. That is all we are doing. The 
New Deal has been doing that from the 
start and it is time we stopped. The 
T. V. A. yardstick is only 1 foot long. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein an 
article by Mark Sullivan entitled “Presi- 
dential Anger,” which appears in this 
morning’s Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I had 
a special order to address the House on 
Wednesday, but the House was not in 
session. Iask unanimous consent that on 
next Tuesday, after the disposition of the 
business of the day and any other special 
orders, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
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in the Recorp in two particulars, and in 
one extension to include an editorial from 
the Indianapolis Times. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include therein a short newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix and include a short edi- 
torial from the Newark Sunday Call. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Appendix two editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Without objecticn, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL 
AFFAIRS 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs may have until 
midnight Saturday night in which to file 
a report on the bill H. R. 1437. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, after the legislative business of the 
day has been disposed of and any other 
special orders, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on two subjects and 
in one to insert an editorial from the 
Los Angeles Examiner, and in the other 
a letter from myself to a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Omaha 
World-Herald, entitled “The Road to 
Peace.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and insert an article con- 
cerning the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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STATEMENT OF WAR AIMS BY BELLIGERENTS 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in all the 
discussion on aid to Britain which has 
been taking place during the last year, 
the American people have been proceed- 
ing without one of the most important 
elements necessary for an intelligent ap- 
praisal of our position. No nation can 
willingly and intelligently offer its as- 
sistance to any other nation without 
some knowledge of the purposes for 
which that help is ultimately to be used. 

We have shipped to Great Britain de- 
stroyers, planes, and materials, and I, for 
one, am in favor of continued assistance 
to her; yet I believe that the time is now 
here when Great Britain should declare 
to the people of the United States and 
to the entire world precisely what her war 
aims are and to define in specific terms 
the kind of peace which a British vic- 
tory would establish. I do not believe 
that the American people are interested 
in underwriting another Versailles. Let 
us know now before we begin in deep 
earnest the task of defense preparation 
on the huge scale contemplated for 1941 
exactly what the belligerents seek to ac- 
complish. 

I have introduced a resolution which 
seeks to compel our national administra- 
tion to discover and reveal to the Amer- 
ican people what we may expect as the 
aftermath of this war. Any nation 
which refuses to state its war aims ren- 
ders itself at once a suspect in the minds 
of the world. We have every reason to 
expect that American public opinion may 
express itself through this resolution to 
force a definite revelation of the plans of 
the belligerent nations. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHWERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a brief letter from 
the Brotherhood of Railway-Steamship 
Clerks on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on next Tuedsay, after 
the disposition of the business of the day 
and any other special orders, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp in two 
particulars, and in one to include an 
editorial from the Minneapolis Tribune 
and in the other a resolution of the Inter- 
national Hod Carriers Union. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE GROVER CLEVELAND HALL 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include a tribute by 
Westbrook Pegler. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, a valiant, 
brilliant, hard-hitting, but kindly, happy 
warrior has fallen. He fell in the front 
rank, facing the foes that long had felt 
his steel, and went down fighting merrily. 
The Nation should note and mourn his 
passing, for the Nation can ill afford to 
lose such a man as Grover Cleveland 
Hall, distinguished editor of the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, inveterate foe of 
ignorance and prejudice. He had the 
courage and the humanity to take up the 
cudgels for the people of this whole coun- 
try; and for the whole people, rich and 
poor, high and low, whoever seemed to 
him to be wronged. He never waited 
for the cause he championed to become 
popular. He frequently made it so. 

The Pulitzer prize in 1928 crowned his 
fight against the then powerful Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Alabama. cares not to conceal her tears 
as she mourns the untimely passing of 
one of her native sons, in the flood tide of 
his power, at an age when we who loved 
him looked forward to decades of his 
fruitful service. 

Alabama loved him. He loved Ala- 
bama. But he was never provincial; he 
loved the United States—the world. 

The distinguished columnist West- 
brook Pegler wrote this: 


Fam ENovucH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 
A GREAT JOURNALIST 


Grover Hall, the editor of the Montgomery 
Advertiser, who died last week, was one of the 
greatest journalists in the history of the pro- 
fession or craft. This has the stuffy sound 
of the standard obituary tribute, but let that 
not be held against Judge Hall. Hold it 
against me and the practice of heaping floral 
gates ajar and lodge emblems high on the 
graves of departed mediocrities, which tend 
to cheapen superlatives. This little news- 
paperman was wise, brilliant, and brave, but 
with his wisdom and courage he stirred in an 
ingredient of human understanding which 
distinguished his fighting tracts from mere 
flames of anger and hatred. 

He did hate the evils that he fought, the 
greatest of which was the brutal bigotry of 
the modern Ku Klux, but without sparing the 
evils themselves he nevertheless could spare 
those who were guilty of them in a way 
which somehow shamed them inwardly with- 
out humiliating them to the point of obsti- 
nate violence. Hate, however, was not his 
weapon. He fought hatred without inciting 
it, and, though many men were for a time 
aroused against him when he was fighting 
the Ku Klux in a focus of that strange infec- 
tion, he lived to see a day when he was 
honored in pis home town as an honor to the 
town and the people were proud to say they 
knew Grover Hall personally. 
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He was so much better journalist than 
any columnist of the New York or Washing- 
ton cult that without leaving Montgomery 
or attempting to extend his earnings and 
celebrity through syndication in the pack- 
age-goods trade, he nevertheless became a 
man of good renown, as distinguished from 
mere fame or notoriety, throughout the news- 
paper trade. I wish it were possible to say 
that he was popularly well known to the 
same extent, for his influence would have 
been helpful, but that wouldn’t be true. 
Beyond his own fork of the creek he wasn’t 
very well known outside the calling which he 
adorned. 

All this seems to call for some example of 
his greatness. That I am able to quote from 
an autographed copy of an editorial of his 
called The Egregious Gentile Called to Ac- 
count. 

This was an essay on antisemitism in 
which Judge Hall, as he was called, began by 
saying that the gentile brother of the Jew, 
“invites and deserves arraignment before the 
bar of his own conscience.” The turn of 
thought and phrase in which the judge called 
the gentile before the bar “of his own con- 
science” was an example of his wise tact by 
which he appealed to the honor of his de- 
fendants and won them when the lack of it 
might have provoked them to barn burning. 

“The earth,” he wrote, “swarms with men 
who think they are experts on Jews. Nobody 
attempts a critical estimate of the gentile, 
as a gentile. Nobody audits his balance 
sheet. Nobody invites him to give an ac- 
count of his long unbroken stewardship as 
wo undisputed master of thë human race. 

It the gentile could but bring him- 
sot to face his own microscope, held in his 
own steady, ruthless hand, the experience 
might save him from possible disaster which 
his demeanor invites. We think we do no 
harm to ourselves and our common institu- 
tions when, in individual social relations, we 
patronize the Jew. We think we are shrewd, 
discerning fellows when, in contemplating a 
citizen and neighbor who happens to be a 
Jew, we think of him and discuss him first 
as a Jew and then whatever else he may be. 
We attribute virtues to him as a class that 
are characteristic only of individuals; we 
attribute vices and frailties to him as a class 
that any man of sense should know are 
peculiar only to individuals, whether Jews or 
non-Jews. 

“Thus we hound the Jew while imagining 
ourselves to be his friends, meaning by ‘we’ 
those of us that comprise the majority of us 
Americans, and could not consciously injure 
the Jew. * * We forget that the fools who 
form our mobs may be influenced profoundly 
by the manners and prejudiced deportment 
of people of their own kind above them in 
the scale of life. * * * Ihave no disposition 
to low-rate the status of the gentile. Our 
political and social position are more secure. 
We make more money than the Jews. We 
know nothing of the bitterness that flavors 
the acrid cup of a helpless minority group. 
We have been so long * * in undis- 
puted power, politically, economically and 
spiritually that we have never had an oppor- 
tunity to know whether in facing an invincible 
ee of our kind, we would be brave 

Las a gentile know that if I wish I 
can steal, lie, murder, get drunk, or commit 
any other of the known indecencies, and 
that while I may be punished, I, instead 
of my kind, will be put on trial. In no 
circumstances would I hear that taunting 
phrase, ‘Gentile. Catch him.“ 

A great American, the Judge was whose 
country and profession are the better for his 
having lived and worked among us. And the 
people of Montgomery, where he fought the 
Klux to its face in daytime when the hoods 
were off, so regarded him that when he lay 
dying, the Governor, the men of the Adver- 
tiser staff and, in all probability. the Greek 
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waiter at the lunchroom with whom he some- 
times argued world affairs, offered their blood 
for transfusion. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection. it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is a good time for everybody to know as 
much as can be known about what the 
lawmakers are thinking. If we could 
know what was in the back of the minds 
of a lawmaker we could understand some- 
times his position that mystifies us. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson] clarified this on the 10th of 
January very clearly, as appears on page 
135 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in a 
colloquy between the gentleman from 
Minnesota and myself. I stated to the 
gentleman: 

The gentleman is trying to argue that the 
Nazi form of government is supertor to the 
English form of government; that is the only 
thing that that means. 


The gentieman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson] replied: 


I do not think we should kid ourselves. 


I said: 

I cannot follow or stay with the gentleman 
in that view, and that is the only thing that 
that argument could lead to, and that is the 
purpose of it in the end. 


The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Kwutson] answered: 


Of course, it is. 


Then I stated: 
At least the gentleman speaks frankly. 


So if we can get our position clearly be- 
fore the people and let everybody know 
where we stand, then the people can un- 
derstand the voice and vote they are get- 
ing in Washington. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two requests: First, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix and to include an article on which 
I have an estimate from the Printer. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Secondly, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 5 
minutes at the conclusion of the other 
special orders for the day. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

(By unanimous consent, the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Lamsertson] was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend in the 
Recorp a letter received from a constit- 
uent of mine upon the question of strikes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein letters from certain departments. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE LEND-LEASE PROGRAM 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a revision of the Mc- 
Cormack bill. My purpose in doing this 
is to call to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs certain amend- 
ments I feel should be introduced in the 
legislation in order to eliminate from 
the bill powers that are being granted 
that I do not believe are necessary at this 
time. 

I have attempted to strike out the pro- 
vision which would nullify both the John- 
son Act and the Neutrality Act, as well 
as other legislation. I believe if this Con- 
gress desires to change existing legisla- 
tion it should bring in specific bills that 
deal directly with the question of the 
Johnson Act and the Neutrality Act. I 
do not believe that at this time it is neces- 
sary for us to repeal these laws, but if it 
is to be done I think the country should 
be notified and the Congress should have 
the courage to bring in specific legisla- 
tion on this subject. 

I have also attempted to restrict some- 
what the activities that might be carried 
on under the provisions of the bill. I 
have attempted to remove the power of 
the President, under the present word- 
ing, to give away, if he saw fit, the en- 
tire Navy, as well as the entire air force 
of our country. The President does not 
intend to use these powers and I do not, 
therefore, believe they should be incor- 
porated in the bill. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a recent 
editorial from the Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record by inserting in the Appendix 
a letter from Mr. Herbert Hoover. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks I 
made earlier today may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no cbjection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 
The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mas- 


sachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD] is recognized 
for 25 minutes. 
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Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
easier to speak than it is to get an audi- 
ence to listen, especially at luncheon 
hour. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, The gentleman waited 
until we were all hungry. The choice 
between self-preservation and listening 
to the gentleman is a hard choice. Iam 
going to stay, however. 

Mr.GIFFORD. I presume some Mem- 
bers think lockjaw would be a good thing 
if certain people had it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I have so often spoken 
along the line that I intend to pursue 
today that I presume I am anticipated; 
however, I have one or two matters that, 
I think, will be new. I did hope that the 
new Members on the minority side would 
be present, even at the lunch hour. Will 
you call their attention to a few of the 
remarks I shall make which are directed 
to them? I want to encourage them. 
We on the minority side may need en- 
couragement, but the joy of pointing out 
errors is ours, after all. The mouths of 
the majority are closed. They cannot 
object. They can hardly suggest. It is 
the duty of the minority to point out the 
dangers, make worth-while suggestions, 
even though these should be construed 
by opposition leaders as partisan. 

To you new minority Members, 22,000,- 
000 people did not approve of at least the 
domestic policies of this administration. 
The South, as usual, voted as a unit be- 
cause they are Democrats, not because 
they favored this administration. Far 
from it. Bait. Vast sums paid out to 
people who felt obligated to vote for 
Roosevelt for a third term. Oh, no, the 
majority, not the minority, in this Nation 
was not in accord with the domestic poli- 
cies of this administration, at least. They 
must not claim it. It is not true. 

I was greatly heartened by the voice of 
the Speaker, and I hope I. has not left 
the chair. But I now notice that he has. 
Perhaps I can speak more freely in his 
absence now that I cannot disturb him. 
This is what he said when he assumed 
the gavel this year: 

The House of Representatives has been my 
life and my love for more than a quarter of a 
century. I love its traditions, I love its prece- 
dents, I love its dignity. I glory in the power 
of the House of Representatives. 


He then made a pledge, and we shall 
not let him forget it. 

As your Speaker and presiding officer it shall 
be my highest hope, my unswerving aim, to 
preserve, protect, and defend the rights, the 
prerogatives, and the power of the House of 
Representatives. 


Will he do it? 

As the majority leader during the last 
few years, our present Speaker valiantly 
fought to grant enormous powers to the 
President which greatly lessened the dig- 
nity and powers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Relinquishing power over the 
purse strings and granting of blank 
checks to the Executive were perhaps 
the most important errors. Abandoning 
our tariff-making authority to the Exec- 
utive was another humiliating sacrifice 
of the prerogatives of the House. The 
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granting of extraordinary powers to 
change the structural forms of the de- 
partments of Government under the 
reorganization bill was another aban- 
donment of the prerogatives and even 
the dignity of this body. Our Speaker’s 
attitude in the matter of the Supreme 
Court will be found in his brief ques- 
tioning in the Recorp. He was spared 
from taking the leadership of the House 
on that occasion by the adverse action 
of the other Body and the failure or un- 
willingness of our own Judiciary Com- 
mittee to report the bill out of the com- 
mittee. 

However, I have great respect and ad- 
miration for our Speaker’s ability, his 
character, and lovable personality, and 
there is now abundant reason that he 
will see to it that this President of ours 
will be made to understand that he will 
not in the future regard us as his docile 
rubber stamps. Through the grapevine 
method of communication I have been 
told that the Executive has been fully 
warned by the present Speaker that cer- 
tain former methods of approach will 
not be tolerated. 

I wanted to say to the minority Mem- 
bers that there is a committee known as 
the committee to watch the expendi- 
tures of government. I am the ranking 
Member on the minority side. It is a 
peculiar assignment. The committee is 
never allowed to meet to investigate any 
expenditures. However, this is my hon- 
orarium in this Congress. As that com- 
mittee does not meet, I have to take 
this forum, and I shall do so often if I 
am physically able, and discuss certain 
indefensible expenditures. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I always yield. May 
I say right here that the man who does 
not yield this floor when he takes it to 
discuss certain problems lacks courage. 
Before I yield to the gentleman I want 
to relate a rather remarkable example 
of courage. This, to flavor my remarks: 

“How did you come out in your fight 
with your wife last night?” 

“I had her crawling on her hands 
and knees to me.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Come out from under that bed, you 
coward.” 

(Laughter.] 

May I say to the new Members, do 
not try to hide under the bed of what 
you think may be public opinion at the 
moment. Your people are entitled to 
your best judgment after careful study, 
and you will be fcoled if you think pub- 
lic opinion does not sometimes change 
suddenly, leaving you stranded. Do not 
hide under that bed. I beseech you to 
act with courage. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s feeling. The 
comment I want to make fits in with his 
reference to the gentleman’s member- 
ship and honorarium on the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. The other day it was my 
privilege to visit with a man who was 
professor of political science when I was 
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in school. He has been a close student of 
government. He was in Washington the 
other day and remarked to me that he 
was impressed by the fact that the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments seemed to have developed 
into an apologetic body for executive 
expenditures. He called attention to the 
act of the chairman of the committee 
the other day in explaining away some 
irregularities found by the Comptroller 
General. Then he made this suggestion: 
In the British House of Commons the 
committee that corresponds to this com- 
mittee is a minority committee with the 
majority of the members on that com- 
mittee assigned to the minority, and it 
was his conviction that if the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments is ever to be really effective 
for controlling expenditures, it should 
become a minority-governed committee, 
regardless of what party is in power. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I shall never apologize 
for my activity on this committee. You 
will find me doing all that I can to resist 
and expose very many indefensible ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. As a member of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, I have not been 
advised of any meeting, but if we had 
a meeting would it be proper for that 
committee to learn how Mr. Jump, down 
here in the Department of Agriculture, 
who gets $8,500, and is also a paid pro- 
fessor in one of the universities or col- 
leges here, goes out and spends Govern- 
ment time at Government expense on 
side trips, lecturing? Would that come 
under the jurisdiction of the committee? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; but that com- 
mittee has hogsheads of whitewash on 
tap. You saw it used the other day with 
respect to the home-loan bank people. 
The majority will protect their own. 
You recall the old story: “So and so isa 
jackass.” “Yes; but do not forget he is 
our jackass.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But if Mr. Jump did 
not have so many jobs, there would not 
be so much unemployment, it seems. 

Mr. GIFFORD. It is wonderful that 
we should have set up such a committee 
with only whitewash to be used in its 
operations. 

I must hasten on, as I have but 25 min- 
utes, and I should require 2 hours to 
cover the subjects needed to be discussed 
and aired. But let me give you a star- 
tling statement, not of my own, but 
nevertheless relating to a tremendous 
expenditure of money—an indefensible 
expenditure—if you accept the state- 
ment. 

Who wrote the draft bill that we 
passed last year? Is it a peace draft bill 
or is it a war draft bill? Is Hitler com- 
ing within a week or two, or a month or 
two? I was amazed that on yesterday 
the Secretary of State should say that 
Hitler can cross the Atlantic so easily. 
But let me give you an opinion, and I 
shall quote from high military author- 
ities, relating to the draft bill. They 
claim we provided a war draft bill when 
we needed a peace draft bill, and this 
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enormous unwise expenditure is now 
being exposed to you, if you believe these 
authorities. And if you cannot believe 
them, I do not know whom you can 
believe. 

Certain local draft boards may have 
sent perhaps four men. The men did 
not wait to be drafted. They just came 
and volunteered. These draft boards are 
allowed a $150 secretary and a $100 
stenographer. The members of the 
board are paid for their travel and their 
meals. Yet they may have sent only 
4 men in the last 3 or 4 months and 
they may be called upon to send not 
more than 10 or 12 more for many 
months. Then, before the next 1,400,000 
men are called, they will be twiddling 
their thumbs, All they have to do is to 
send out a certain number of postal 
cards to get the draftees to come in. It 
is a great expense. Shall I complain 
about it? Should I talk about it? And 
they have asked the Appropriations Com- 
mittee already for $22,500,000 for 1942. 
During the World War more than 
three million men were drafted at a cost 
of thirty-nine millions, according to my 
information. Can we save some of this 
expense? 

However, now I quote from those who 
know: 


Under the guise of building a trained mili- 
tary reserve, we have committed what is 
probably the prize bonehead military mis- 
take of all time. 

Who originated this legislation does not 
concern me. I am interested only to bring to 
your attention a blunder which you and I 
committed at the instigation of the War 
Department, which ought to be corrected 
now. 

I will challenge your attention by saying 
that if and when Hitler can subjugate Eng- 
land; if and when he can create the mer- 
chant transport necessary to bring sufficient 
of an attacking force to land and maintain a 
hold; if and when he can build the necessary 
naval escort to guide such a merchant trans- 
port; if and when he can do all this, the 
military reserve we have been training won’t 
be there. 

I have yet to meet the general or admiral 
who will admit that he can even contemplate 
an attack on America for years to come. 

If that is so we have time to build the best 
kind of a military reserve, instead of the 
kind of an army we are about to create. 

The trouble is that someone in the War 
Department grabbed a war plan and de- 
manded it be made into law. Look at what 
we have done. We have authorized the 
training of hundreds of thousands of men 
who, before Hitler can get here, will have 
married and begun to raise families. 

If you are I are here when Hitler pays his 
visit, will you stand for ordering hundreds of 
thousands of husbands and fathers to the 
battle line? What will their families live 
on—the soldier’s dollar a day—or a Govern- 
ment grant? 

How do I know this is going to happen? 
It’s a law of nature. The Census Bureau 
takes the trouble to find out how many men 
are married at the various ages. Its last re- 
port is based on the 1930 census. This is what 
I find. At the age of 18, 2.2 percent of all 
the males of that age were married. 

Now for the rest of the ages we are going 
to draft: 
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There is nothing in our law that says they 
cannot marry and just as soon as they finish 
their year’s training they are going to do just 
what you and I did and our forebears did be- 
fore us—they are going to marry, build a 
home, and raise a family. 

It is going to cost $1,000 to train each one 
of these men, and before they have finished 
one-half of their 10 years of Reserve, there 
will be 50 to 75 percent married and heads of 
families. 

We will have wasted annually enough 
money to pay the bills for building our new 
Atlantic fleet, and when we have that Hitler 
can't get here anyhow. 

We have ticketed 16,000,000 men for mili- 
tary service who will never be used. 

We have foisted a great selective-service 
system on the country which will eat up our 
tax dollars, when an organization one-tenth 
its size would do a better job. Somebody 
has committed a prize blunder and it’s our 
job to correct it. 

We should find out that age or ages which 
would give us the best military reserve for 
the longest time. That reserve would save 
us literally billions of dollars, if that means 
anything to you. 

We should ascertain from the Army, the 
Navy, industry, labor, agriculture, and edu- 
cation that age which would give us the 
best results and we should begin training 
that age. Someone in the Army which 
realizes its blunder suggests that it would 
be unfair to cause all the war losses to fall 
on one age. This is pure bunk. Hitler 
won't be here tomorrow—the Army admits 
that. The Regular Army with 450,000 men 
represents all ages. The National Guard 
with 200,000 also covers many ages. Before 
Hitler comes we would have an Army of 
draftees which will be of the ages 21, 22, 23, 
and 24. And when he does come it will be 
time enough to clamp down on the ages 21 
to 36 with the war plan which we have 
mistakenly made into law. 

Time usually heals or effaces mistakes. 
Here is one that time will magnify. Unless 
this mistake is corrected, we will live to 
damn the men who foisted it on Congress. 
It is a farce today—it will be a tragedy to- 
morrow. 

I am told the major who brought this 
fool scheme to Congress has been jumped 
1,500 files to brigadier general. Even the 
President has been fooled. 

He had nothing to do with the framing of 
that; he was only a clerk there, but he pulled 
it out of the pigeonhole and sent it down 
here and we took it. 

There is no place here for partisanship, no 
place here for excuses. We have not drafted 
these men yet—time enough to begin over 
and begin right. 


I am not on the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. I am not advising the 
Committee on Military Affairs. My job 
is to watch the Public Treasury over 
which I have worried much, and about 
which I have predicted for 8 or 10 long 
years. Any prediction I have ever made 
never came anywhere near being as bad 
as the results actually were. I was once 
called a Jeremiah, but my predictions 
should have been far more frightening. 
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Before I forget it, I want to report 
that the resources of our Nation are 
really not back of our debts. Only the 
Congress is back of them. We must tax 
and confiscate to meet the debt. We 
will not do it! We do not dare! Those 
poor, deluded people who care to loan 
the Government money at such a low 
rate of interest are only baiting us not 
to tax people, but to accept loans at low 
rates as the easiest way out. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Gladly. 

Mr. PATMAN. What rate of interest 
would the gentleman suggest that the 
Government pay for its money? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I believe the Govern- 
ment should pay about what I have to 
pay if I am sound in my assets. 

Mr. PATMAN. How much is that? 

Mr. GIFFORD. When we are obliged 
to renew a note at the bank today we are 
charged 6 percent. If we are able to pay 
in cash we can make a bargain with them 
as to interest. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman 
believe the Government should pay 6 
percent? 

Mr. GIFFORD. No. 

Mr. PATMAN. Four percent? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Something like that, 
or else the people will never hold the 
bonds. The gentleman is very able but 
how dangerous he is! He wants to print 
money. He does not want the Nation 
to pay any interest on its credit. God 
help us on that day when this Govern- 
ment can print greenbacks and be de- 
pended upon to retire them when danger 
of inflation appears on the horizon. It 
would not be done! Thank God there is 
a due date, and some rate of interest, 
that the securities will have to be retired 
or be renewed. 

Mr. PATMAN. How does the gentle- 
man justify authorizing the banks to 
print the money on the credit of the Na- 
tion and not pay the Nation a penny for 
the use of that money? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I justify it under pres- 
ent banking principles, and I will argue 
that with the gentleman any time he de- 
sires, when such time is placed at our 
service. The gentleman and I are as far 
apart as the poles on this banking busi- 
ness. He wants to buy in the Federal 
Reserve banks. He wants the President 
to control by politicians the money of the 
country. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California rose. 

Mr, GIFFORD. And so does the gen- 
tleman from California. I have your 
speech here already marked up and I 
wanted a few minutes today to answer it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield again on that line? 

Mr. GIFFORD, I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does not the gentle- 
man think it is better for people who rep- 
resent the Government and are under 
oath to represent the people to have the 
money-issuing privileges farmed out to 
them rather than to selfish interests who 
will promote their own interests? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Not when the Presi- 
dent appoints them. You do not agree 
with your own man Eccles. You want 
a man appointed that you will agree with, 
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and God help us the day when this Presi- 
dent has power to appoint members of 
the Federal Reserve Board with full and 
absolute authority to do that. They have 
too much power altogether now. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I suppose these two 
gentlemen are trying to heckle me in a 
way so that I will forget the things I ex- 
pected to discuss in these remarks. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Iam not 
trying to heckle the gentleman, but he 
mentioned my name and I asked him to 
yield for one purpose. I would just like 
to say to the gentleman that my view of 
the matter is not that these powers should 
be vested in the Executive as the Presi- 
dent, but rather that they should be vested 
in an agency of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. GIFFORD. And then that agency 
of the United States will abdicate, as it 
always has, its power to the President. 
He has the appointive power, and they 
are always good little boys when they 
have a strong President. We could not 
trust them. 

I have here the speech of the gentle- 
man from California, and I have been 
diverted, have I not, from some of the 
things I was going to say? Shall I pro- 
ceed with him now? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I hope 
the gentleman will. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for one thing there? 

Mr.GIFFORD Yes. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman has 1 minute. 

Mr. GIFFORD. One minute ought to 
be enough to dispose of the gentleman’s 
arguments in his speech. 

One hundred percent reserves in the 
banks. Lend money only on preexisting 
money. Explain that to the House later. 
Such wild theories have their followers 
only for a time. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California rose. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, no; I cannot yield 
in 1 minute. 

The gentleman wants us to buy up the 
stock in the Federal Reserve banks so 
the President shall control it. Read the 
gentleman’s speech and study it. Heisa 
lovable man. He is a thoughtful man. 
He is so thoughtful and so dangerous 
that they put him on.a committee hunt- 
ing witches, so that they would divert his 
attention from these banking matters 
which the leaders are so fearful about. 

I do think highly of him, and he knows 
it; but he is very dangerous because he is 
so persuasive. I read all of his speeches, 
I mark them up with a blue pencil. Do 
listen to him. Love him, but do not be- 
lieve in him. [Laughter and applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] is 
recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein certain tables which I 
have compiled. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include some excerpts from letters from 
constituents. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
statement from a highway commis- 
sioner. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDELSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
article by Max L. Hollander, in “Brith 
Abraham.” The article is more than 
two pages, Mr. Speaker, but I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may include it as an 
extension of remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the House 
will recall that about the first of Septem- 
ber, 1940, when it had under considera- 
tion the Army housing appropriations 
bill, I made a statement on the floor. A 
clerk of the Appropriations Committee 
came to my office at 5 minutes to 12 and 
asked me to approve the Regular Army 
housing bill, which amounted to $338,- 
000,000, without a full committee meet- 
ing. I refused to do this. When I got to 
the floor, the House was in session, and 
the bill was being considered. I reserved 
the right to object, but finally realizing 
the need of immediate Army housing for 
the draftees, did not object. I later com- 
mented upon the fact that the committee 
had only one mimeographed copy of the 
break-down. Some of you will recall that 
I stated then that the costs as submitted 
by the Army in that break-down were 
excessive as compared to costs of proj- 
ects which I had examined; that I wanted 
a further break-down, showing just what 
each item covered. I obtained that 
break-down and placed it in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor on October 17, 1940. 
I stated then that I expected the Army 
and those responsible for the expendi- 
tures of this money to account to Con- 
gress for every dollar, 

I have been working since about the 
first of December trying to obtain infor- 
mation as to just how this money is being 
spent. I hope to give you today some of 
the information which I have thus far 
obtained. 5 

Mr. Speaker, during the last session 
of Congress there was appropriated a 
total of $466,371,000 for Army housing. 
This was to cover the total construction 
costs according to Army estimates sub- 
mitted to the deficiency subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee. 
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I am placing into the Recorp, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, a statement 
giving the following information on 23 
out of 85 projects that had been com- 
menced prior to January 1, 1941. This 
statement shows: 

(a) The total funds set up or available 
by the construction quartermaster gen- 
eral for each of the 23 projects. The 
amount set up exceeds the original esti- 
mate for each project by the quarter- 
master general, but is supposed to be the 
actual amount available from the appro- 
priation bill for each of these projects. 

(b) The statement shows the total field 
estimates as revised on December 31, 
1940. 

(c) The obligations incurred against 
each appropriation on December 21, 1940. 

(d) The percent physical completion 
on the latter date: The quartermaster 
general’s figures show that there is avail- 
able for these 23 projects the sum of 
$186,984,613. The total field estimate as 
revised on December 31, 1940, shows that 
these same projects will cost $319,942,484. 
If not further revised upward there will 
be a deficit on these 23 of 85 jobs of ap- 
proximately $133,000,000, or 71 percent, 
Camp Blanding, Fla., has available 
$13,797,000. The project will cost in ex- 
cess of $23,000,000. Fort Custer, Mich., 
has available $7,644,000. It will cost in 
excess of $13,000,000. Fort Devens, Mass., 
has available $12,474,000. It will cost in 
excess of $25,000,000. Camp Edwards, 
Mass., has available $10,815,000 and will 
cost in excess of $29,000,000. Fort Meade, 
Md., has available $9,900,000 and will cost 
in excess of $18,000,000. Fort Lewis, 
Wash., has available $15,000,000 and will 
cost in excess of $24,000,000, and so on. 

The amount available exceeds the 
original estimates submitted to Congress 
by the Army. For instance, it was esti- 
mated that Camp Edwards, Mass., would 
cost $8,229,000, which included a sup- 
plemental estimate of $989,000. The 
amount available under this statement 
is $10,815,000 and the field estimate 
shows it will actually cost $29,000,000. A 
study of all the projects convinces me 
that there will be a deficit on this hous- 
ing program in excess of $300,000,000. 
While I have information on various 
projects all over the United States, it is 
impossible for one person with a limited 
time available to study each project and 
to give reasons for the deficit; neither 
is it possible to be absolutely accurate. 
The project which has had the most at- 
tention in the press and in which the 
differential between the estimated cost 
and the actual cost is greatest is Camp 
Edwards, located at Falmouth, Mass. I 
have studied this project, tried to analyze 
it with a view of determining just where 
the additional cost lies and just how this 
project will cost $29,000,000 instead of the 
original Army estimate of approximately 
$8,229,000. In view of the fact that all 
the projects are handled, purchases are 
made, wage scale fixed in the same way, 
I thought that an analysis of this one job 
might give us an idea of what happened 
on a majority of all the jobs. The Fal- 
mouth job was given to the contracting 
firm known as the Walsh Construction 
Co., of Davenport, Iowa. I shall give 
here the exact steps that were taken in 
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awarding the contract and carrying out 

of this project as an example of how this 

work was being done and how the jobs 

were being let. 

HOW CONTRACTORS WERE SELECTED AND HOW 
JOBS WERE BEING LET 


(a) The Walsh Construction Co. filed 
with the construction quartermaster gen- 
eral a statement showing its qualifica- 
tions to handle Government contracts, 
giving information as to its financial 
ability, its equipment, experience, and so 
forth. 

(b) An advisory committee of three se- 
lected the names of three contractors for 
each job who were presumably best quali- 
fied to do this work. They were sup- 
posed, under the rule laid down, to select 
the contractors, wherever possible, from 
the locality or State in which the project 
was located. The members of the ad- 
visory committee were appointed by the 
Secretary of War. They sent the names 
of three contractors selected to the con- 
struction quartermaster of the Army. 

(c) A civilan employee in the Con- 
struction Quartermaster Corps, who was 
a civil appointee, then selected one of 
the three contractors to do the job. 

(d) The contractor, who was in the 
case of Camp Edwards, the Walsh Con- 
struction Co., then took bids for sub- 
contract work, such as electrical work, 
plumbing work, heating, and so forth. 
There was no advertising done, but the 
contractors could select the names of 
the subcontractors who bid on the sub- 
contract. 

(e) The subcontractors then submit- 
ted bids to the contractors, who opened 
the bids (either in the form of letters or 
sealed bids) in the presence of an Army 
officer. 

(£) The contractor then submitted a 
list of bidders with the amount of each 
bid to the quartermaster general, to- 
gether with his recommendation as to 
whom should be given the subcontracts, 
In case the lowest bidder was not the one 
recommended he would give his reasons 
why. The War Department, as a rule, 
followed the recommendation of the 
contractor. 

CAMP EDWARDS 


The original War Department estimate 
for Camp Edwards was $7,240,462, which 
together with the supplemental estimate 
of $989,000 brought the total original esti- 
mate up to $8,229,719. The amount 
available, as heretofore stated, under the 
appropriation was $10,815,475. The Army 
estimated on December 31, 1940, that 
this project will cost $29,000,000. I tried 
to analyze and break down the actual 
cost and to determine just why there was 
this great discrepancy between the orig- 
inal estimate and the final cost of this 
project. Mr. Walsh, president of the 
Walsh Construction Co., was in my office 
on two occasions. On one occasion he 
had with him Mr. Harry Dugan, his as- 
sistant job manager, who brought with 
him records and information that I re- 
quested. The Walsh Construction Co. is 
an old construction firm with years of 
construction experience dating back to a 
period prior to the World War. Mr. 
Walsh seemed very willing to give me 


anything I asked for and cooperated in 
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every way. Mr. Harry Dugan, the as- 
sistant job manager, was very efficient; 
in fact, he was more than a job manager. 
He was a cost accountant and furnished 
me with much of the information which 
I am giving. He had complete records 
with him. In fact, he had worked out 
much of the cost information before he 
was in the office. 


ALL COSTS PAID BY THE GOVERNMENT 


All the costs, including help of every 
kind such as bookkeepers, timekeepers, 
cost accountants, stenographers, tele- 
phone operators, and so on, are paid by 
the Government. 

ADDITIONAL COSTS OF CAMP EDWARDS 
Cost of utilities 


The original Army estimate of the cost 
of utilities on this project was $540,000. 
The actual cost when completed will total 
over $4,000,000. The Army apparently 
fixed the cost of utilities at a certain 
amount per soldier in arriving at the total 
cost. The break-down of the actual cost 
as nearly as I can obiain it at the present 
time is as follows: 

(1) Water system, including wells, 
pumping equipment, tanks, 
distribution mains, and 
$618, 000 
420, 000 
(3) Sewage-disposal plant (perma- 
nent plant was bullt) 
(4) General cleaning, grading, and 
P 
(5) Electrical-distribution system 
(street lighting, substation, 
high-tension line to power 


company line 


356, 000 
262, 000 


618, 000 
560, 000 
(Eleven miles of railroad was 
built which, together with a coal 
storage, trestle, one temporary 
bridge, one permanent bridge, 
and one water tank, will cost, 
acco) to the contractor’s 
estimate, $750,000.) 
(7) Thirty miles of road........-. 
(Permanent roads were built 
with a gravel base ranging from 6 
inches to 2 feet thick which was 
surfaced with black top. The 
subsoil was clay.) 
(8) Truck park areas 
(9) Telephone system 115, 000 


$350, 000 


The contractor estimates that utilities 
for added buildings will bring the total 
utility cost to at least $4,000,000. 


Purchase of lumber 


First. On September 11, 1940, the pro- 
curement section of the construction 
division of the Quartermaster Corps pur- 
chased 34,056,500 feet of lumber at a cost 
of $1,399,722, or an average of $41.10 per 
thousand. The officer in charge stated 
that this was a very fair price, not ex- 
cessive in view of the fact that it included 
every type of lumber including flooring, 
siding, and so on, and included the cost 
of the lumber delivered on the job at 
Camp Edwards. This lumber had to be 
hauled by truck approximately 11 miles, 
He stated that the price of lumber has 
come down since the original purchase 
was made. 

Second. In addition to the 34,000,000 
feet of lumber purchased by the Govern- 
ment the contractor purchased 26,000,000 
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feet more at a cost of $46 per thousand 
delivered on the job including the dray- 
age. The lumber was hauled by truck 
from a siding to the camp, a distance of 
about 11 miles. Mr. Walsh said the lum- 
ber ran true to grade and was of good 
quality. I call attention to the fact that 
while the Army bought the first 34,000,- 
000 feet of lumber in September at $41.10 
a thousand, claiming to have purchased 
the lumber f. o. b. camp and further 
claiming that the lumber price had come 
down since the original purchase was 
made, the price paid by the contractor 
for the 26,000,000 feet was $46 per thou- 
sand delivered at the job. The contrac- 
tor claims that the War Department 
price was a price delivered at the siding 
and not at the camp; that the haulage 
was in addition to the $41.10 a thousand. 
The distance from the railroad siding to 
Camp Edwards is 11 miles. 


Labor 


The wage scale on this job was orig- 
inally fixed by the Secretary of Labor 
under the terms of the Bacon-Davis Act. 
The original decision was made on Au- 
gust 27,1940. Iam informed by the con- 
tractor that the original wage scale was 
undoubtedly the wage scale of the various 
unions of the vicinity of New Bedford, 
Mass., the city nearest to the project. 
New Bedford is a city with approximately 
100,000 population. I have a photostatic 
copy of the decision and wage scale as 
fixed and revised by the Secretary of 
Labor. I do not wish to place the entire 
scale in the Recorp but will take the 
crafts which did most of the work giv- 
ing the wage rate as fixed on August 27 
and then the increase under the supple- 
mental order of September 28. This is 
as follows: 


5 
a 
pi 
5 
B 
2 
s 


Pie. 


2888 8 888873 88888885 


Structural-iron workers 
Truck drivers: 
136 tons or less 
Over 134 tons 


Bricklayers ------------ 15 81. 50 
Carpenters, journey 1. 11. 175 
Cement finishers d: 11.50 
Electricians = L 11,50 
Operators of power equipment, 

Glade graders, 40 horsepower 

S 1. 1.15 
Motor graders, 40 horsepower A ian 
Tractors, 40 horsepower and over- 1 1. 15 
Plasterers 1 1, 50 
Plasterers’ tenders. 2.90 


— ä —— — 


No change. Per hour. 


The increase made by the Secretary of 
Labor on September 28 was the equiva- 
lent of a 15-percent increase in the total 
labor cost. 

In addition to the above increase made 
by the Secretary of Labor, the subcon- 
tractors increased the rate of pay of elec- 
tricians, sheet-metal workers, and 
plumbers, as follows: The original pay 
for the electricians, fixed by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, for a 48-hour week with 
overtime in excess of 40 hours, would 
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have been $52 per week. The subcon- 
tractors revised the schedule up to $84 
a week, or 61.5 percent above the regular 
union scale at New Bedford. Sheet- 
metal workers would have received $78 
a week for a 48-hour week. As revised 
by the subcontractors they received 
$90.80 a week, or an increase of 16.4 
percent. Plumbers would have received 
$52 per week under the original scale 
fixed by the Secretary of Labor, which is 
a union scale; revised by the subcon- 
tractors to $90 per week, or an increase 
of 73 percent. The normal relation of 
labor to material in the total contract 
was 50-percent labor, 50-percent ma- 
terial. The subcontractors’ work cost 
60-percent labor, 40-percent material. 

Increased labor costs due to Sunday 
work and overtime amounted to 8.5 per- 
cent of the total pay roll, or $490,000, on 
November 30, 1940. If this same per- 
centage was carried through the entire 
contract, and it undoubtedly was, there 
was a material increase in the cost of 
the labor due to Sunday and overtime 
work. This Sunday work and overtime 
work was ordered by the Government. 

Mr. Dugan and I, in going over the 
record, agreed that of the total cost of 
this job of $29,000,000 approximately 10 
percent, or nearly $3,000,000, was due to 
increased labor costs, as follows: 

(a) The 15-percent increase by the 
Secretary of Labor on September 28, 
1940. 

(b) The increase by the subcontrac- 
tors, which was as high as 73 percent 
above union scale. 

(c) Overtime and Sunday work. 


Contractors’ employees 


Employees of contractors who worked 
on the project were paid by the Govern- 
ment. The contractor submitted to the 
construction quartermaster a list of his 
employees, giving the annual, monthly, 
or weekly salary that he, the contractor, 
paid the employees, and also the weekly, 
monthly, or annual salary he proposed 
to pay the employee out of Government 
funds. For instance, the assistant job 
manager was paid $173 a week, or $7,200 


.a year, while working for the Walsh 


Construction Co. He went on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll at $9,000 a year, or an 
increase of $1,800 a year. 


Pay of various managers, superintendents, 
and office help 


The following is a partial schedule of 
the weekly pay of the office force as taken 
from the pay roll by myself on November 
16: 

Per week 
Manager, assistant manager, construc- 

tion superintendent, and general su- 

perintendents, each received ($9,000 

PRS) 2 E See ea eee $173 


Office manager 150 
Purchasing agent 130 
Personnel manager. 100 
Office executive 120 
Secretary 45 
Stenographers 30, 35 
Chief accountant—— 75 
ZZ 8 35 
e sncewscncaecnesnenn 40, 45, 50 
Telephone operators 35, 45 
A TTT 30 
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Fixed fee 


The fixed fee on the contract which 
the contractor received was fixed by the 
advisory committee. The cost of every 
kind, including equipment, rental, bock- 
keeping, and so forth, was paid by the 
Government in addition to the fee. In 
this case the fee fixed by the advisory 
committee on the Camp Edwards project 
was $233,000 or 3.22 percent of the origi- 
nal estimate of $7,240,000. The contrac- 
tor feels he is entitled and expects to get 
an additional fee because of the in- 
creased cost of the job. The Walsh Con- 
struction Co. is incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Iowa, is an Iowa cor- 
poration with its main offices in Daven- 
port, Iowa. Its capital stock is $500,000. 

The Army officials stated to me that 
they expected to increase the fee where 
there was a material increase in the 
amount of the contract. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I will yield a little later. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I just 
wanted to ask if the original contract is 
let on competitive bids. 

Mr. ENGEL. No; itis not. The orig- 
inal contract is given to this man upon 
an estimate, pure and simple. There is 
no bidding at all. Those three names are 
selected by this advisory committee of 
three, who are appointed by the Secre- 
tary of War, and are civilian employees. 
There is no competitive bidding whatso- 
ever. In the subcontracts they have 
competitive bidding, and in some in- 
stances it is on a cost-plus basis, 


Rental of equipment 


The equipment of both contractor and 
subcontractors, together with other 
equipment, was rented by the Govern- 
ment on a rental schedule fixed by the 
Army. The amount of rental of equip- 
ment on this job will be somewhere be- 
tween $300,000 and $350,000 when the job 
is done. The Walsh Construction Co. 
rented some of the equipment from other 
parties and is being paid rental on the 
equipment they own according to Gov- 
ernment schedule. 


Union labor 


The New Bedford local of carpenters’ 
union had, under union regulations, 
jurisdiction of this job. Initiation fees 
fixed by the union was $75, $25 cash, 
balance with pay checks. I tried to get 
additional information from the union 
through Mr. Walsh, but so far have 
not been able to obtain it. Mr. Walsh 
states that while the union exacted a 
promise from each worker to join, no 
one was refused a permit to work be- 
cause he did not have the money, if he 
promised to join the union. He said that 
the union steward told him that 50 per- 
cent of the so-called carpenters paid no 
dues, the other 50 percent paid various 
amounts. Mr. Walsh thought that he 
could obtain for me the number of men 
who actually paid dues to the union, the 
total amount paid, and the number of 
cards issued. After coming back from 
Camp Edwards, he told me that he was 
unable to get the information but 
thought he could get it later. If he does 
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80, I shall be glad to place the informa- 
tion in the RECORD. 
Carpenters 


There were approximately 10,000 car- 
penters working on this job at the peak. 
Mr. Walsh estimates that 60 to 65 per- 
cent of the men drawing carpenter’s 
wages were not carpenters. An assistant 
superintendent of a southern camp in- 
formed me that he had 800 men under 
him, 400 carpenters and 400 helpers, 
This man had 25 years construction ex- 
perience, having been connected with 
a construction building company. He 
estimated that less than 10 percent of 
the men on that job drawing carpen- 
ter’s wages were carpenters. 


Army overhead 


The Army adds 11 percent overhead 
to each cost-plus job for Washington of- 
fice. This is broken down as follows: 
(1) Four percent engineering, including 
consulting engineer work; (2) 2 percent 
Army overhead; (3) 5 percent construc- 
tion quartermaster overhead and con- 
tingencies. 

If the same percentage is applied to 
total amount spent for Army housing, 
it would amount to 11 percent of $466,- 
000,000, or $51,126,000 for Army over- 
head. 

The increased labor costs mentioned 
hereinbefore equalled 10 percent of the 
total cost of the Camp Edwards job, or 
$2,900,000. This sum together with the 
11 percent Army overhead will amount 
to $6,000,000, or 21 percent of the esti- 
mated cost of $29,000,000. 

Should we have the same condition on 
all projects, the 11 percent Army over- 
head plus the labor-rate increases, if we 
have them, will amount to nearly $100,- 
000,000, or 21 percent of the $466,000,000 
Army housing program, 

Number of men working 


I personally examined the pay rolls of 
November 16 and prior dates. 

On October 12, 11,017 checks were 
issued. 

On October 19, 
issued. 

On October 26, 
issued. 

On November 2, 
issued. 

On November 9, 
issued. 

And on November 16, the latest pay 
roll available at the Army finance office, 
21,964 checks were issued. 

On November 12 and 13 some 15,000 
men were not working, nearly all car- 
penters and daily workers. I asked the 
War Department for an explanation and 
was told that this was due to inclement 
weather. I obtained the weather report 
from the Weather Bureau for Nantucket 
and Boston, the nearest points to Camp 
Edwards, for those days and found that 
there was a heavy rainfall. I have before 
me a further statement which the Fi- 
nance Division obtained for me from the 
Construction Quartermaster Corps. This 
statement shows that from October 31 to 
November 12 there were 17,000 men work- 
ing; that is, laborers, trades—not includ- 


16,042 checks were 
20,000 checks were 
20,091 checks were 
21,929 checks were 
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ing office help. From November 13 to 17, 
the days it rained, there were 2,500 men 
working, including 500 carpenters. From 
November 18 to December 4, 14,500 men 
were employed, or 2,500 less than were 
employed during the period immediately 
preceding November 12. The election 
was November 5. I asked the Quarter- 
master General to furnish me a state- 
ment showing the number of men work- 
ing during each week from the beginning 
of each of the 23 jobs which I have been 
studying. The figures furnished later by 
the Quartermaster General on Camp Ed- 
wards did not agree with the figures I 
quote here which the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral furnished the Chief of Finance at my 
request. 

Mr. Walsh stated to me that in June 
1940 he contributed $2,500 to the Demo- 
cratic national campaign fund—his com- 
pany purchased Democratic campaign 
books—and that about 2 weeks before the 
election he contributed $2,500 more to a 
Roosevelt organization in New York 
State, making a total of $5,000. 

I called Mr. Walsh’s attention to the 
fact that, according to the policy of the 
War Department, the contractor chosen 
should be chosen from the vicinity in 
which the project was located, which in 
this case was Falmouth, Mass., within 70 
miles of Boston. I asked him how it hap- 
pened that the Advisory Committee gave 
the contract to a construction company 
organized under the laws of the State of 
Iowa, with its main office in Davenport, 
Iowa, when there were so many construc- 
tion companies in Massachusetts much 
closer to the job. Mr. Walsh said he did 
not know why his company was chosen. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


I hope to have definite recommenda- 
tions when I have completed the work I 
expect to do along this line. I have ex- 
amined superficially the entire program 
carrying $466,000,000 Army housing pro- 
gram. I have examined in more or less 
detail one of the largest of these projects. 
It would be presumptuous for me to make 
definite, permanent recommendations at 
this time or when I have so small a pro- 
portion of the facts before me. However, 
you will recall that I have worked on this 
housing program for some 4 years. Three 
years ago I recommended to the then 
Chief of Staff that the construction 
quartermaster work be transferred to the 
Army Engineering Corps. I did so be- 
cause: 

First. In my contacts with the Army 
Engineering Corps and with the work 
they were doing on rivers and harbors 
and flood-control projects, I was im- 
pressed both with the system and the 
efficiency of their work. 

Second. This construction work is pri- 
marily technical work. It is work that 
should be done by the Engineering Corps. 
Had the Engineer Corps done this work, 
they would have had the experience of 
constructing over $300,000,000 of Army 
housing which was constructed out of 
relief funds during the past 6 years. This 
experience would have been valuable 
when the emergency came. 

Third. The Quartermaster General of 
the Army has all he can do in times of 
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war to feed and clothe the Army and do 
other work which the Army places upon 
that corps. 

In December 1939, when I came back 
from Panama, I then made certain rec- 
ommendations to the then Secretary of 
War and the present Chief of Staff. One 
of these recommendations was that all 
Army construction work be transferred 
to the Army Engineering Corps giving 
the above reasons. I was told that for 
certain reasons, which I do not care to 
state here, the Army could not approve a 
transfer at that time. I then made this 
statement, which I repeated time and 
time again since then: “If you do not 
want to transfer the Construction Quar- 
termaster Corps to the Army Engineering 
Corps, you ought to put engineers into 
the Construction Quartermaster Corps; 
but, for Heaven’s sake, stop the lawyers 
filling teeth and dentists practicing law. 
In justice to the former Secretary of War 
and to the Chief of Staff some engineers 
were then placed into the Construction 
Quartermaster Corps, but we still have 
practically the same conditions existing 
as before. Construction work requires 
trained men. It is the engineers’ and 
architects’ job; and the sooner we learn 
this, the sooner we are going to eliminate 
a great deal of inefficiency, including 
waste and extravagance. 

May I repeat that I hope to have more 
definite recommendations when I com- 
plete the work as I expect to do? [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. We es- 
tablished this cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis 
for Government contracts under both the 
Army and the Navy for the purpose of 
getting away from the old wartime sys- 
tem of cost-plus. It is my understanding 
that, especially in naval construction 
work, once a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis 
is determined on the estimated cost of 
the job, that is the figure the contractor 
with the Government must be confined 
to. I am interested in what the gentle- 
man says as to whether or not that fixed 
fee is going to be increased—not on the 
oo but on the actual cost of the 
ob. 

Mr. ENGEL. The Army comes back 
and says—and obviously there is some 
fairness to it, I believe—that a con- 
tractor cannot go out here and do $9,000,- 
000 worth of work for the same price 
as he would do a $29,000,000 job. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
only point I have in mind is that unless 
we establish some definite principle of 
contract relationship between the con- 
tractor and the Government we cannot 
expect to get efficiency in these jobs. If 
the actual cost is going to run way be- 
yond our estimate and there is no con- 
trolling influence in that cost by the 
contractor demanding efficiency then 
our whole system fails. 

Mr. ENGEL. If the deficit on the re- 
mainder of the program runs as high as 
it does on these 23 projects they are going 
to come in here with at least a $300,000,- 
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000 deficit bill to supplement this $466,- 
000,000 of contracts. My honest, candid 
opinion is that there will be a $300,000,000 
deficiency on the National Guard and 
the Regular Army housing. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the gentleman 
will yield, would that be 90 percent? 

Mr. ENGEL. It would be 71 percent 
on $466,000,000. 
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Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. As the gentleman 
knows, I have a camp under construc- 
tion 7 miles from my home. I think I 
can draw the picture even worse than 
the gentlemen has, of $300,000,000 on top 
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of $466,000,000. This cost was estimated 
at $7,000,000, and it is going to cost 
$18,000,000 more. 

Mr. ENGEL. The estimate for Camp 
Edwards was $8,229,000, and it will cost 
$29,000,000. LApplause.] 

The table above referred to is as 
follows: 


Emergency troop housing—Selected projects—Estimates, obligations, and physical completion 
War Department, Construction Division, office of the Quartermaster General] 


Project 


Fort Dix. N.J..-.-...- 


Indiantown Gap, Pa 
Fort Jackson, 
Camp Lee, Va.. 
wis, Was! 


Narragansett Bay, ane (HD) 
Camp Robinson. Ark 
Fort Sill, Okla . 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 


hh 


So Ppa 
available 
Total field Obligations Percen, 
on or by estimate, incurred, physical 
Quartermas- Dec. 31 1940 | Dec. 21, 124 [completion 
ter General 
$186, 048, 613 $319, 942, 484] $194, 767, 197 
5, 468. 134 9, 887. 070 2.0 
6, 997, 745 10, 316, 640 38.0 
13. 797. 675 23, 167, 830 56.0 
2, 043, 156 4, 328, 618 73.0 
22, 276, 569 90, 994, 440 47.0 
7, 644. 271 13, 308, 995 50.0 
12, 474, 061 25, 087, 108 50.0 
13, 441, 375 18, 224, 410 $0.0 
2, 348, 818 3, 083, 034 5.0 
10, 815, 47 29, 000, 967 76.0 
1, 076, 671 8, 382, 150 19.0 
2, 021, 690 2, 351, 690 20.0 
7, 665, 600 15, 670, 270 37.0 
13, 000, 000 18, 374, 556 87.0 
9, 622, 800 12, 123, 520 22.0 
15,082, 314 24, 019, 070 00.0 
943, 000 1, 249, 050 58.0 
9, 941, 367 18, 193, 010 35.0 
1, 330, 424 2, 441, 424 55.0 
5, 754, 970 10, 066, 130 93.0 
4, 675, 950 847, 882 60.0 
13, 055, 244 18, 807, 200 a 90.0 
5, 471, 300 12, 017, 420 8. 271, 149 7.0 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial from the Shenandoah Eve- 
ning Sentinel and two letters from people 

in my district with respect to the lend- 
lease bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES AND THE NATIONAL 
DEBT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. REED] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Record and in- 
clude therein some tables and quotations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
perhaps at this time when every con- 
ceivable agency of war propaganda, both 
domestic and foreign, is being used to 
generate war hysteria a few facts may be 
acceptable to those whose reason has not 
been dethroned by the emotionalism of 
the day. I turn to facts with a full real- 


ization that “sentiment has never been 
vanquished in its eternal conflict with 
reason.” None realizes this truth more 
fully than the warmongers who are in 
possession of the powerful agencies of 
propaganda; therefore, those of us who 
venture to present facts relating to na- 
tional defense are aware of the futility 
of attempting to stem the rising tide of 
war sentiment by the use of facts. I feel 
it my duty, nevertheless, to keep before 
the Congress and the country a picture of 
fiscal unpreparedness of the Nation, with 
the hope that the inordinate waste, ex- 
travagance, and inefficiency of the Gov- 
ernment may be stopped and our defense 
program be put on an orderly and effi- 
cient basis. 

Almost 2 years ago the Republican 
minority of the House of Representatives 
through its committee on national debt 
policy had the foresight to point out: 

Also of vital importance is the question of 
financial preparedness in event of emergency. 
The spending plan assumes that public in- 
debtedness will be reduced during the period 
of prosperity that follows spending, but what 
happens if prosperity does not follow? In 
that event, or if a sufficient period of pros- 
perity does not ensue during which the debt 
can be appreciably reduced, we will enter 
the next emergency, perhaps war, with the 
odds heavily against us. Wars are costly 
and should we enter a great war with an 
impaired credit there would be the threat 
of inflation to contend with from the very 
start. Thus a sound fiscal policy is neces- 
sary for an adequate national defense.—Re- 
port of the special committee on national 
debt policy, May 16, 1939, page 10. 


And a year ago, through the commit- 
tee on national defense, the minority 
declared: 


Let us remember, therefore, that should 
we be drawn into a war of first magnitude 
we should have to start with a debt of at 
least forty-four billions, probably more, and 
then finance the effort on top of that debt. 
It is a prospect which must concern every 
thoughtful person in the land. 

* * * * . 

No one at this time can foresee accurately 
the measures we might have to employ were 
we drawn into war, but all of us can visualize 
the danger of our institutions were we forced 
to resort to inflation, to confiscation, and 
ultimate repudiation, Could our free insti- 
tutions survive such a strain? Similar in- 
stitutions have perished in other lands within 
our time. Driven to such expedients it 
might well be that we shall have failed 
actually in our defense. 

Such a possibility should convince us that 
the most serious weakness in the armor of 
our national defense today is the existence 
of a national debt of $44,000,000,000. There 
it stands, towering, ominous. Much as we 
should like to we cannot consider our prob- 
lem solely in terms of soldiers and sailors, of 
divisions and battleships.—The National De- 
fense, February 14, 1939, and March 12, 1940, 
page 6, 


The timeliness of our warnings should 
now be evident to all. We are now ac- 
tually confronted by a national-defense 
emergency with a budget badly out of 
balance and with a tremendous public 
debt that has been more than doubled by 
the New Deal. The New Deal has been 
following a policy of deficit financing 
that potentially is inflationary. What 
is worse, the New Deal desires to finance 
the defense program in the same infla- 
tionary way. 

The New Deal has built up a tremen- 
dously high public debt that is really a 
mortgage on each and every one of us, 
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and consequently a threat to our secu- 
rity. How much is this Federal debt 
mortgage? On December 31, 1940, it was 
$45,024,631,488. This was $9,000,000,000 
more than the total value of all farm 
land, buildings, and livestock, as re- 
ported in the farm census of 1935. If 
all the property in all of the States west 
of the Mississippi River could be sold 
today for its assessed value, as last re- 
ported by the Census Bureau, the total 
amount realized would not pay off all 
of this debt mortgage. 

The interest on the Federal debt 
mortgage in 1941 will be about $1,100,- 
000,000, or more than $300,000,000 
in excess of the total ordinary expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government in any 
fiscal year prior to 1916. To pay this 
interest bill in 1941 will require almost 
all of the revenue that will be collected 
during the year from any one of the fol- 
lowing taxes: The personal income tax, 
or the corporation income tax, or the 
combined taxes on liquors and tobacco. 
In 1942 the interest will amount to 
$1,200;000,000, or more than the total 
public debt at the beginning of the last 
World War. 

The Federal debt has increased rap- 
idly in the last 7 years. On March 4, 
1933, the total was approximately $20,- 
200,000,000. This was a per capita Fed- 
eral debt mortgage of about $163. On 
December 31, 1940, the per-capita debt 
was about $346. In the first 7 years of 
the present administration, the per- 
capita debt has increased by 111 percent. 
This is the most rapid increase of debt 
in a like period during peacetime that 
has ever occurred in our own country or 
in any other country not afflicted by an 
uncontrollable inflation. That fact, as 
the President would say, deserves a 
headline.” 

This is not all. In addition to the di- 
rect Federal debt of $45,024,000,000, the 
Government has guaranteed bonds and 
notes issued by its corporations and 
credit agencies to a total of $5,940,011,- 
000. Under existing laws these corpo- 
rations are authorized to issue a total 
of $14,900,000,000, which will carry this 
guaranty, thus leaving an unissued bal- 
ance of $9,000,000,000. None of these 
obligations are included within the stat- 
utory debt limit of $49,000,000,000. 

There is yet another chapter in the 
story of the public debt. To the Federal 
debt must be added the State and local 
debt. On June 30, 1932, the State and 
local debt was $19,576,000,000, represent- 
ing a per capita of $155.78. As of June 
30, 1940, the total was $19,891,000,000, 
equal to a per capita of $152. Thus, in 
1932, the total public debt represented a 
burden on each man, woman, and child 
of $312.42, but in 1940 this burden was 
$498. The per-capita increase has been 
caused entirely by the growth of the 
Federal debt. 

This debt is a first mortgage against 
every citizen. All of us actually pay 
taxes, whether we realize it or not. 
Every baby born in the United States 
begins life with a public debt charge of 
$498 against his future earnings. Every 
couple that marries starts housekeeping 
with a public debt of $996 in addition to 
what they may owe on the furniture. 
Every family with three children is car- 
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rying the equivalent of a mortgage of 
$2,480, or enough to pay for a modest 
home. 

The great increas: of the Federal 
debt, as against a stationary State and 
local debt, led to the following comment 
in the Budget message for the fiscal year 
1941: 

Consequently, between June 1933 and June 
1940 the Federal Government will have made 
available for local relief, work relief, and 
public works the sum of $17,000,000,000. In 
addition, during this same period the Federal 
Government increased its grants for public 
roads by $1,000,000,000 over the preceding 7 
years, 

By reason of these Federal expenditures it 
became possible for the States and munici- 
palities during this period to rehabilitate 
their credit, and even to reduce slightly their 
aggregate indebtedness. If they had con- 
tinued to discharge the responsibilities that 
were formerly theirs to a degree commensu- 
rate with the Federal Government’s effort, the 
aggregate indebtedness of our States and 
municipalities would have been increased by 
not less than $18,000,000,000 and their taxes 
would have been enormously increased (mes- 
sage transmitting the Budget, January 3, 
1940, p. xvi). 


What this passage says is that if the 
States and cities had spent as much as 
the Federal Government did, they would 
have had to borrow as much to do it. 
This is a statement of the obvious. But 
there is no reason to suppose that the 
States would have spent that much. 
Later it will be shown that the Federal 
spending has been motivated by other 
considerations than the relief of need. 
Many States might have escaped these 
influences. They would not have en- 
gaged in foolish and costly experimenta- 
tion. They would not have destroyed 
confidence by tinkering with the eco- 
nomic system; hence they would not have 
continued to create the problem they 
were seeking to solve. They would have 
handled the bona fide relief job for far 
less than it has cost. It cannot be cor- 
rectly said, therefore, that it was neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to bor- 
row and spend $18,000,000,000—up to 
that time—in order to save the States 
and cities from having to borrow that 
much. 

Obviously the reason for this rapid in- 
crease of the Federal debt has been ex- 
penditure far in excess of revenue. 
While tax levies have increased, the ex- 
penditures have increased still more. 
The record since March 1, 1933, has been 
as follows: 


{In millions] 
Period Deficit 
Mar. 1 to June 1933_.... $421.9 
Fiscal year: 

1 2, 893. 4 
1935. 3, 200. 4 
1936.. 4, 549.6 
1937.. 3, 148. 6 
1938.. 1,384. 1 
1939.. 3, 542.3 
CFC 3, 611.0 

Total deficit, 

Mar. 1, 1933, to 
June 30, 1940 22, 762.3 

Increase of gross debt 
err 22, 030, 0 


Source: ae from the 1 reports of the 
Treasury and 


Secretary o! he Treasury Daily 


Statements. 
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This is the record of the past accom- 
plishments of the New Deal in the realm 
of deficit financing. When this country 
was confronted with a national-defense 
emergency in the spring of 1940 a public 
debt of $43,000,000,000 had been amassed 
in conformity with a wasteful and un- 
sound theory of public finance, We then 
found it necessary to enter upon a na- 
tional-defense program that, according 
to President Roosevelt’s Budget message 
for 1942, will cost more than $28,000,- 
000,000. 

The level of ordinary Government ex- 
penditures has been so swollen as a con- 
sequence of unsound theories that we do 
not have a surplus of funds to finance 
our needed defense program. During 
the fiscal year 1941, according to the 
President’s Budget message, defense 
needs will take $6,400,000.000 and non- 
defense expenditures will be $7,100,- 
000,000. Total receipts will be $6,600,- 
000,000; consequently, because of the 
excessively high level of ordinary ex- 
penditures resulting from unsound New 
Deal theories, almost all of the defense 
program must be financed out of the 
deficit. As a consequence, the President 
estimates a net deficit of $6,180,000,000 
for 1941. In 1942 defense expenditures 
will amount to $10,800,000,000 and ordi- 
nary expenditures to $6,600,000,000, or 
only a decrease of $500,000,000 over the 
current year. Receipts will amount to 
$8,275,000,000, leaving a deficit of $9,210,- 
000,000. The public debt will be in- 
creased to $49,156,972,000 on June 30, 
1941, thus apparently exceeding the 
present statutory debt limit of $49,000,- 
000,000 and necessitating a further revi- 
sion of it. On June 30, 1942, the public 
debt will reach the stupendous figure of 
$58,367,005,000. 

Why is it that a tremendous debt of 
over $42,000,000,000 was built up by the 
New Deal? In President Roosevelt's 
Budget message of January 3, 1941, he 
says: 

For more than 25 years the world has been 
in a state of political turmoil and its econ- 
omies have been out of balance. This world 
condition is reflected in unbalanced budgets 
in all countries, Here the first World War, 
the war against the depression, the present 
defense program all resulted in large addi- 
tions to the Federal debt. * * * 

It should be borne in mind that our na- 
tional debt results from war and the eco- 
nomic upheavals following war. These con- 
ditions are not of our own making. They 
have been forced upon us (p. xiii). 


Thus he distinctly says that the in- 
crease in the debt that occurred in his 
administrations was a consequence of the 
depression. But let us look at several of 
his other recent Budget messages, and 
it will be apparent that not all of the 
deficits were a consequence of alleviating 
the immediate consequences of the 
depression. 

From these messages it will appear 
that these large deficits have not all been 
accumulated to discharge adequately the 
Government’s obligation to provide for 
those in need. They have been made 
partly in response to a theory, accepted 
and approved by the administration, that 
it is a function of government to direct 
the course of the national economy by 
its spending. This theory was explained 
by the President in his Budget message 
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for the fiscal year 1940, transmitted to 
Congress on January 3, 1939. After in- 
troducing a highly questionable distinc- 
tion of his own invention between ordi- 
nary and extraordinary expenditures, he 
said of the latter: 

Beyond these questions of ordinary ex- 
penditures are those which relate to the non- 
operating or unusual costs of government 
and involve extraordinary expenditures that 
deal more particularly with the relationship 
between fiscal policy and the economic wel- 
fare of the country. These questions con- 
cern Government loans, capital outlays, and 
relief of need. Expenditures made under 
these heads are of such a flexible character 
as to provide, through their contraction or 
expansion, a partial offset for the rise or fall 
of national income (p. ix). 


The spending policy, which has pro- 
duced an enormous expansion of the 
Federal bureaucracy and has added more 
than $25,000,000,000 to the debt in 7 
years, should be examined. The Presi- 
dent’s defense of the policy has been that 
a large part of it has gone into “invest- 
ments” or into permanent additions to 
the national wealth. 

Let us all fix that fact in our minds, so 
that there shall be no doubt about it and so 
that we may have a clear and intelligent idea 
of what we have been doing. We have not 
been throwing the taxpayers’ money out of 
the window or into the sea. We have been 
buying real values with it. Let me repeat: 
The greater part of the budgetary deficits that 
have been incurred have gone for permanent, 
tangible additions to our national wealth 
(p. x). 


The insidious aspect of this line of ar- 
gument is its implication that the roads, 
buildings, and other improvements are 
permanent, and hence that there need be 
no concern about retiring the debt created 
to finance them. But experience tells us 
that while these improvements are dura- 
ble, they are not permanent. They will 
wear out or become obsolete. In order to 
justify the creation of debt to finance 
them it is necessary to pay off that debt 
within the useful life of the improve- 
ments. If this is not done, the expendi- 
tures for replacement, insofar as they are 
financed by new loans, will lead to debt 
pyramiding. It will be a case of buying 
new horses before the dead horses are 
paid for. The farmer will go broke by 
such financing methods. How can the 
Nation prosper by engaging in a practice 
which everyone would admit to be un- 
sound in his own case? 

A different line of defense of the policy 
of deficit financing was attempted in the 
1941 Budget message, delivered to Con- 
gress on January 3, 1940: 

Those who state baldly that the Govern- 
ment’s debt is $42,000,000,000—and stop 
there—are stating a half truth calculated to 
make our people apprehensive. For one 
thing, it would clarify the public mind if it 
Were pointed out that of the $42,000,000,000 
figure the amount incurred between June 30, 
1933, and December 31, 1939, is just over 
$19,000,000,000. For another thing, it would 
be more honest and more honorable for them 
to say that while one line in the National 
Budget shows a national debt of $42,000,000,- 
000, other lines indicate that the Government 
has $7,000,000,000 of cash, gold available for 
debt redemption, and proprietary interest in 
Government corporations, which reduces the 
net debt to $35,000,000,000. 
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In addition, of course, there are the billions 
of dollars’ worth of durable, tangible assets 
constructed or purchased by the Government 
that are a real offset to the debt, though 
never listed as such (p. xv). 


In the Budget message of January 3, 
1941, there is a new attitude toward the 
debt that is very, very startling. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt directly implies that the 
public debt will never be reduced; that it 
will always be with us. He said the only 
thing to be concerned about relative to 
the public debt is the ability of the na- 
tional economy to pay the interest 
charges on the debt. His exact words 
are: 

I understand the concern of those who are 
disturbed by the growth of the Federal debt. 
Yet the main fiscal problem is not the rise of 
the debt but the rise of debt charges in rela- 
tion to the development of our resources. 

The fight for recovery raised national in- 
come by more than $30,000,000,000 above the 
depression depth. In the same period the 
total annual Federal interest charges in- 
creased by $400,000,000. Even if these inter- 
est charges increase, they can scarcely present 
a serious fiscal problem so long as a high 
level of national income can be maintained. 

Investors are fully aware of this fact. The 
bonds of the United States Government are 
the safest securities in the world because 
they are backed by the best asset in the 
world—the productive capacity of the Ameri- 
can people. Our tax burden is still moderate 
compared to that of most other countries 
(p. xiii). 

Thus, since he does not contemplate 
the repayment of the debt, but only the 
payment of interest charges, the debt 
will continue to increase and never de- 
crease. Interest will be paid on it until 
that becomes a very sizable item, and 
then to relieve the Government of that 
charge there will come repudiation, 
directly or through infiation. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield there because I had the 
very paragraph the gentleman has just 
read in my address today, but I did not 
have an opportunity to comment on it. 
The gentleman states that the President 
does not intend to pay the principal, 
only the interest. 

Mr. REED of New York. That is all. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I was going to put in 
there, and I will put it in now, if the 
gentleman will permit, that he said, 
“What of our national debt? Don’t we 
owe it to ourselves?” 

Mr. REED of New York. The gen- 
tleman may insert that. 

From the viewpoint of defense, the 
President has not given adequate con- 
sideration to the most advantageous 
method of financing of the deficit. He 
has not apparently thought through the 
dangerous inflationary tendencies that 
will be a real potential danger to his 
method of financing the deficit through 
borrowing. He apparently does not dare 
bring home to the consuming public the 
fact that they must now make real sacri- 
fices for defense. Of course, the Presi- 
dent likes to make the public believe 
that it can have defense without giving 
up lipsticks and ice-cream sodas, as he 
himself put it at a press conference late 
last May. 

If the deficit is to be financed by bor- 
rowing, it should not be done through 
the sale of bonds to banks. It has been 
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the policy of the New Deal for the last 8 
years to finance its deficits by the sale 
of bonds to the banks. This is evident 
from the following table: 


Distribution of the total public debt and obli- 
gations guaranteed by the United States 


[Billions of dollars 


Amount 


Class of holder 


ings banks 
ansurance companies 
Federal agencies a d 
trust ſunds 


Other holders: 
Marketable issues. 
Nonmarketable 


Source: Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, p 98 


There are several reasons for this. In 
all probability there was a real desire on 
the part of the New Deal to bring the 
banks more and more under Government 
control. Another reason is because it is 
much easier and cheaper to market bonds 
by coercing the banks than attempting 
to persuade private individuals to pur- 
chase them, 


President Roosevelt has always re- 
garded the debt as a rather insignificant 
problem. This same attitude is revealed 
in his current Budget message, especially 
as demonstrated by his attitude toward 
debt limits. On this subject he observed: 


This raises the question of the debt limit. 
The Congress, by making appropriations and 
levying taxes, in fact, controls the size of the 
debt regardless of the existence of a statutory 
debt limit. If the Congress, subsequent to 
the establishment of a statutory debt limit, 
makes appropriations and authorizations 
which require borrowing in excess of that 
limit, it has, in effect, rendered that prior 
limit null and void. In the first 130 years 
of our national life, the Congress controlled 
the debt successfully without requiring such 
a limit. In view of these facts, I question the 
significance of a statutory debt limit, except 
as it serves as a fiscal monitor (p. xiii). 


It is true that a debt limit is only a 
monitor and does not accomplish any- 
thing beyond that, but yet it has a psy- 
chological effect. It tends to keep the 
taxpayers’ attention on the continued ex- 
cess of expenditures over income. It 
must be admitted that under present cir- 
cumstances a debt limit has little mean- 
ing because the consequences of a refusal 
by Congress to increase the debt limit 
would be many times worse than the in- 
crease in the debt limit. For if Congress 
does not increase the debt limit, the Pres- 
ident could finance the Government 
through his tremendous power to inflate 
the currency by further devaluating gold, 
by monetizing silver and devaluing it, 
and by issuing greenbacks. This would 
be highly dangerous, for it would be in- 
flation of the worst order. Such is the 
terrifying alternative forced upon Con- 
gress by its unwise delegation of power 
to the President. 

In the current Budget message the 
President proudly boasts that industrial 
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recovery that has arisen because of 
. armament expenditures makes it very 
easy to pay the interest charges on the 
national debt. 


The defense program dominates not only 
the expenditure side of the Budget but influ- 
ences also the expected revenue. Economic 
activities and national income are rising to 
record heights. From a higher national in- 
come a greater revenue will flow, although in 
the case of most taxes there is, of course, a 
time lag. The revenue for the fiscal year 
1941 will refiect some of the increase in 
defense activities; the revenue for the fiscal 
year 1942 will be affected to a larger extent; 
but the full impact will not be felt before 
the fiscal year 1943 (p. x). 


He again refers to the increase in the 
national income resulting from rearma- 
ment: 


The fight for recovery raised national in- 
come by more than $30,000,000,000 above the 
depression depth. In the same period the 
total annual Federal interest charges in- 
creased by $400,000,000 dollars, Even if these 
interest charges increase, they can scarcely 
present a serious fiscal problem so long as a 
high level of national income can be main- 
tained (p. xiii). 


This is very, very strange since only a 
few years ago he referred to profits made 
from armaments as “fool’s gold” and he 
compared an economy founded on arma- 
ments to a “house of cards.” At Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., on August 14, 1936, he said: 

Nevertheless, if war should break out again 
in another continent, let us not blink the 
fact that we would find in this country thou- 
sands of Americans who, seeking immediate 
riches—fool’s gold—would attempt to break 
down or evade our neutrality (the Public 
Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roose- 
yelt, vol. 5, p. 290-291.) 


And at Buenos Aires on December 1, 
1936, he asserted: 

We know, too, that vast armaments are 
rising on every side and that the work of 
creating them employs men and women by 
the millions. It is natural, however, for us 
to conclude that such employment is false 
employment; that it builds no permanent 
structures and creates no consumers’ goods 
for the maintenance of a lasting prosperity. 
We know that nations guilty of these follies 
inevitably face the day when either their 
weapons of destruction must be used against 
their neighbors or, when an unsound econ- 
omy, like a house of cards, will fall apart 
(same, p. 606). 


In this Budget message President 
Roosevelt definitely shirks one of his 
major obligations under the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921. Section 202 (a) 
of this law provides: 

If the estimated receipts for the ensuing 
fiscal year contained in the Budget, on the 
basis of laws existing at the time the Budget 
is transmitted, plus the estimated amounts 
in the Treasury at the close of the fiscal year 
in progress, available for expenditures in the 
ensuing fiscal year, are less than the esti- 
mated expenditures for the ensuing fiscal 
year contained in the Budget, the President 
in the Budget shall make recommendations 
to Congress for new taxes, loans, or other 
appropriate action to meet the estimated 
deficiency. 


Now, in the light of this, what are his 
recommendations for financing the deficit 
of $9,000,000,000? 

There is no agreement on how much of 
such an extraordinary defense program 
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should be financed on a pay-as-you-go basis 
and how much by borrowing. Only very 
drastic and restrictive taxation which curtails 
consumption would finance defense wholly 
on @ pay-as-you-go basis. I fear that such 
taxation would interfere with the full use of 
our productive capacities. We have a choice 
between restrictive tax measures applied to 
the present national income and a higher tax 
yield from increased national income under 
less restrictive tax measures. I est, there- 
fore, a financial policy aimed at collecting 
progressive taxes out of a higher level of na- 
tional income. I am opposed to a tax policy 
which restricts general consumption as long 
as unused capacity is available and as long as 
idle labor can be employed. 

We cannot yet conceive the complete meas- 
ure of extraordinary taxes which are neces- 
sary to pay off the cost of emergency defense 
and to aid in avoiding inflationary price rises 
which may occur when full capacity is ap- 


proached. 
However, a start should be made this year 


to meet a larger percentage of defense pay- 
ments from current tax receipts. The addi- 
tional tax measures should be based on the 
principle of ability to pay. Because it is the 
fixed policy of the Government that no citi- 
zen should make any abnormal net profit out 
of national defense, I am not satisfied that 
existing laws are in this respect adequate.. 

I hope that action toward these ends will 
be taken at this session of the Congress (pp. 
xi, xii). 

Here, then, it would appear that he 
shirks the obligation imposed upon him 
by law. He makes no positive and spe- 
cific suggestions. 

Thus, today, the United States faces 
a most significant crisis in its affairs 
with its Government finances deplorably 
and dangerously out of order. What is 
worse, the President does not even seem 
to realize that financial preparedness is 
an integral part of military preparedness. 
The truth of this is evidenced by the 
course of events in England during the 
last 16 months. [Applause.} 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman re- 
cited how iarge the per capita debt is 
and recited that a couple starting out in 
life would have a certain debt and a 
baby born into the world would have a 
certain debt. Does not the gentleman 
think it would be fair to all concerned to 
also estimate the per capita wealth and 
state that this baby that has a $400 debt 
would also have $4,000 in wealth? 

Mr. REED of New York. I think it 
would be absolutely useless and not in any 
sense instructive to do so. In the light of 
the squandering program being carried 
on today there will be no wealth. The 
wealth will be confiscated and the people 
will have to start over again, and free 
government will be destroyed under the 
very policies you are advocating. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask that my special order be put after the 
other special orders for today? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Hoox] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


JAN BATA AND THE BATA SHOE CO. 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, in these days 
of turmoil when the condition of the 
world is fretful and frightful and we hear 
so much about the danger to our Na- 
tion I feel it both fitting and proper 
that I should call attention to a situa- 
tion that is very disturbing to me prac- 
tically within the dome of the Capitol. 

Without question Hitler is the most 
hated man of all time. He has cut a 
bloody swath across the face of Europe 
with a callous indifference for humanity. 
Attila the Hun of an earlier day I know 
would admire this dictatorial aggressor 
who threatens our very civilization. We 
are painfully aware of the military ad- 
vances of the dictators and are worried 
about them. What we are less aware of 
and what constitutes a greater menace 
to us are his more insidious methods by 
means of the propagation of his hideous 
ideology and by the economic penetra- 
tion of our lands and the lands of our 
friendly neighbors to the south. These 
are underhanded devices that do not meet 
the eye. These are things that I wish to 
discuss now. 

When Jan Bata, Czech shoe king, came 
to this country in the summer of 1939 
he posed as a refugee from the Hitler 
terror, just a shoemaker. Of course we 
took him to our breasts in sympathy. It 
was only after he began wholesale viola- 
tion of our laws in the plant he built at 
Belcamp, Md., that any of us became sus- 
picious of his anti-Hitler pose. Follow- 
ing complaints of law violations against 
Bata, several investigations were made by 
various Government departments. Of 
these investigations, I understand never 
made public outside of official proceed- 
ings, a certain magazine has this to say: 

They show that Hitler gives Bata complete 
freedom from Nazi domination in the con- 
quered lands and helps him in all possible 
ways. They show that although Bata pre- 
tends to be an American concern and ex- 
ploits the power and prestige of our Gov- 
ernment he actually serves Hitler's interest. 
In the course of so doing Bata uses powerful 
connections high in the business and political 
life of our Nation. 


After having given this most thorough 
consideration I have come to the conclu- 
sion as many others have that Jan Bata 
is not a refugee from Hitler. -Rather 
from the facts I have he seems to be a 
Hitler agent. In fact, there is no doubt 
in my mind that Bata’s claim of poverty 
is false. He is the unquestioned dictator 
of a tremendous industrial empire 
sprawling through 46 countries on 5 of 
the 6 continents. This tremendous in- 
dustrial empire seems to find a place of 
strategic military importance such as 
Singapore, Malta, Panama, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, the Indies, and Indochina, 
In all these places you will find Bata. 
His retail stores I am told total 10,000 
and a conservative estimate of the value 
of his many operations is approximately 
$300,000,000. Although footwear is the 
basic product this concern also makes 
rubber and rubber products such as 
automobile tires, gas masks, synthetic 
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yarns, machinery, lime, cement, hosiery, 
and motion pictures. No, Bata is not 
poor as he professed to be when he came 
to this country sometime ago. His em- 
pire is one of the world’s wealthiest. 

In fact, there is nothing American in 
Bata’s conduct. It has been shown that 
in his Belcamp, Md., establishment there 
has been repeated violations which un- 
dermine our laws, The sweatshop labor 
practices which he carries out and cut 
throat competition are a menace to both 
labor and industry. I am told that it is 
threatening the very foundation of the 
vast shoe industry in this Nation. Both 
labor and industry condemn him. I 
might say his contempt for Americans 
is shown by reason of his having Czechs 
unpack machinery at Belcamp, Md. 
When asked by Labor Department of- 
ficials why he had Czechs unpack the 
machinery he stated that if he did not he 
would have gotten “junk, not machin- 
ery.” I believe the worst mistake we 
could make about Bata is to believe him 
a refugee from the Nazis. 

We are all aware of the fact that Hit- 
ler does not ordinarily allow German 
marks out of German territory or money 
to be withdrawn from German-controlled 
territory unless it is in the interest of 
nazi-ism. However, from investigation 
I am reliably informed that from Bata’s 
European holdings which were either in 
German-controlled territory or German- 
conquered countries holdings were with- 
drawn notwithstanding regulations. In 
fact, in round figures it is shown that 
there was practically $2,500,000 brought 
into the United States within a period of 
about 18 months. Let me say further 
that it is common knowledge that the 
Nazis have been pushing machinery ex- 
ports to get foreign exchange. Bata ad- 
mits that 95 percent of his machinery at 
Belcamp, Md., comes from his plants 
abroad or from Moenus Co., a Nazi outfit 
located on Frankfort-on-Main. 

We all know of Hitler’s economic as- 
pirations in the Western Hemisphere 
which has become a menace in South and 
Central America. Bata seems to be in- 
terested at the moment in our neighbor- 
ing democracies in this hemisphere. The 
most recent available information shows 
that he has operations in Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Costa Rica, Curacao, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Jamaica, Panama, 
Peru, and the Virgin Islands. In some of 
these countries his representatives have 
wrangled special concessions such as per- 
mission to set up large rubber plantations 
and you know how much Hitler needs 
rubber today. His Panama manager is 
reputed to be a pro-Nazi. His Brazilian 
factory has a strange location, a situa- 
tion that I will discuss more fully at a 
later date. Bata’s factories in South 
America were supplied with machinery 
from European holdings, and as I said the 
Nazis have been pushing machinery ex- 
ports to get foreign exchange. 

I believe it will be of interest to our 
Coordinator of Commercial and Cultural 
Relations with South America who just 
released information about the connec- 
tions of some of the representatives of 
American concerns in South America 
with Nazi propagandists to check up on 
George Plihal, Bata’s South American 
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manager. A peculiar and menacing 
thing to me is that this strange refugee 
Bata should select Belcamp, Md., as a 
site for his American plant. Belcamp 
is in Harford County, a county noted 
for agricultural products but not an 
industrial county. Bata admitted to the 
Department of Labor that it is not near 
either his source of raw materials or his 
market for finished shoes. It is far from 
an adequate supply of skilled labor, far 
from the centers of our shoe industry. 
I am firmly convinced of Bata’s Nazi 
connections and I believe his selection 
of Belcamp for the location of a factory 
with 2,200 acres of ground, rather more 
than a plant requires, should be looked 
into. I say this because it is particularly 
strategically located in a military sense. 
Mark this well, it is located on Chesa- 
peake Bay, about 20 miles north of Balti- 
more. During the last war a German 
submarine, the Deutschland, crossed the 
Atlantic and stopped at Baltimore. The 
bay is navigable to this point. The 
Bata plant straddles all systems of com- 
munications between New York and 
Washington. It is between the Pennsyl- 
vania and Baltimore Railroads, which 
border it. It is on United States Route 
40 and a few miles to the east of United 
States Route 1, the two roads which are 
of strategic importance. Both railroads 
cross the Susquehanna River at Havre 
de Grace about 10 miles north of Bel- 
camp. Slightly to the north of Havre 
de Grace is Conowingo, the giant hydro- 
electric project which supplies electric 
power to the Philadelphia area, a focal 
point in the national defense. United 
States Route 1 crosses the river across 
this dam. The Army proving grounds 
and the Edgewood Arsenal, a chemi- 
cal warfare station, are each within 5 
miles of the plant. About 10 miles 
southwest of Belcamp is the giant Glenn 
L. Martin aircraft factory, one of the 
most important airplane plants in the 
United States. Bata told Government 
Officials that he selected Belcamp for 
his plant because of its “nature,” but 
it is just the nature of this location that 
concerns me. It has been brought to my 
attention that a Department of Justice 
investigation concluded that there was 
no evidence to establish that the Bata 
Shoe Co. or its affiliates are at the 
present time being engaged in subversive 
activities here, but there is considerable 
evidence indicating that Jan A. Bata and 
officials of the Bata organization in the 
United States are persona grata with 
the present German Government. Fur- 
ther, there is every reason to believe that 
the Bata organization in this country is 
a part of the Nazi economic plan for 
trade expansion and that the Bata Co. 
and its affiliates serve as a source of for- 
eign exchange for Germany. I feel very 
deeply about this and especially because 
of the strategic location of this plant. 
There should be a thorough investiga- 
tion of everything surrounding this man 
and his organization. I believe that the 
Department of Justice, the Department 
of State, and the Department of Labor 
have done a very fine piece of work so 
far, but there is a question in my mind 
as to whether or not we have sufficient 
legislation upon the statute books of this 
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Nation to handle properly such subver- 
sive elements. We cannot afford to take 
chances. We must be completely in- 
formed and prepared. It is my intention 
to go more fully into this situation and 
to determine from the shoe industry 
and the leather industry just what effect 
this friend of Hitler’s has upon American 
industry and upon American labor. 

Might I close by saying that it might 
be of interest to all to read excerpts from 
a story in the current issue of Click 
magazine entitled, “Nazi Shoes on Ameri- 
can Feet.” Incidentally, if this concern 
should get control of the American shoe 
industry it wouldn’t be stretching the 
imagination too far to think that Hitler’s 
organization could so develop a shoe as 
to cripple the feet of American youth 
and you know that the feet of American 
soliders are very important in time of 
need. I almost forgot to tell you that 
some of the heels used in the shoes 
manufactured at Belcamp, Md., are im- 
ported from Germany because they are 
marked “made in Germany,” but they 
are placed in the shoe when manufac- 
tured in such a manner as to hide the 
German mark. 

Let us look into this in the interest of 
our own defense and for our own 


protection. 


[From Click. February 1941] 
NAZI SHOES ON AMENICAN FEET—HITLER’S FOOT- 
SOLDIER—THE SENSATIONAL STORY OF JAN 
BATA’S UNAMERICANISM 


(By Harold Weisberg) 


Hitler’s onrushing legions were almost in 
Zlin. Jan Bata, Czech shoe king, paced 
the runway beside his waiting airplane, nerv- 
ous and worried Then an auto dashed 
into the airport and screeched to a stop 
beside him. Tenderly he lifted out his only 
son, sick little Jan, Jr., carried him into the 
plane, raced the motor a few times, and 
zoomed off into the east. In a few hours he 
landed in Bucharest, Rumania, safe from 
the Nazi terror. 

This was on March 15, 1939. Four months 
later he landed in New York, “just a shoe- 
maker without a nickel,” a refugee. 

Free America, which annually consumed 
6,000,000 pairs of his shoes, held promise of 
a bright future for Bata. On his 2,200 acres 
at Belcamp, Harford County, Md., about 
20 miles northeast of Baltimore, construc- 
tion had begun on a shoe factory and plans 
were drawn for five more. He wanted for 
nothing, and his family was comfortable. 

Maryland’s farmers welcomed him and 
treated him with respect. Hitler’s enemy was 
their friend. He told them of his plans, 
how he would give their sons work. 

Thus began the career of America’s 
strangest refugee 

For a while everything went well * * *. 
Bata’s * * * lawyer arranged to bring into 
the United States Czech “experts” and “in- 
structors” for the Bata plant. Then one 
summer morning scme had their first doubts 
about Bata. Every member of the graduat- 
ing class of the high school in Aberdeen got 
a booklet entitled, “Bata, Key to Success.” 
It said Bata wanted inexperienced boys and 
girls. He would teach them not only how 
to make shoes but aviation and “mechanical, 
chemical, and electro-engineering.” After 
working all day, they would go to his school 
at night. Under the Bata plan, they would 
have “as little unutilized leisure time as 
possible,” and would live at the plant under 
the command of tutors who would supervise 
their private lives. For this Bata would take 
back all but $2.47 of their $12.60 weekly 
salaries. Parents must promise not to in- 
terfere with the school’s methods. They 
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must agree in advance to their children’s 
being sent anywhere in the United States 
or “to various * * * remote parts of the 
world.” The six-page application even de- 
manded personal information; property hold- 
ings, income, politics and personal data 
about close relatives. 

“See the world with Bata,” said the book- 
let, but the countryside thought the plan 
rather Hitler-like. “Bata, Key to Success” 
or “Key to Bata Success,” they wondered. 

Their protests reached the town council 
and Bata was forced to give up the idea of 
regimenting local youth. 

By this time Bata employees, forced to 
labor longer than the law permitted, for 
small pay on a fast assembly line, tried to 
organize a branch of the shoe worker’s union. 
Union organizers who came to Beleamp from 
Washington were threatened. 

That's how the story of America’s strang- 
est refugee came to the attention of the 
Government. The union representatives 
made formal charges against Bata. Several 
investigations were ordered. He was 
charged with infractions of child-labor law 
the first case of its kind in the State; of 
repeated violation of the wage-hour law, 
and compelled to pay back wages and fines; 
and of abusing the immigration laws. 

These investigations, never made public 
outside of official proceedings, developed some 
startling facts. They show that Hitler gives 
Bata complete freedom from Nazi domination 
in the conquered lands and helps him in all 
possible ways. They show that although 
Bata pretends to be an American concern and 
exploits the power and prestige of our Gov- 
ernment, he actually serves Hitler’s interest. 
In the course of so doing Bata uses powerful 
connections high in the business and political 
life of our Nation. 

The author has conducted his own investi- 
gation of Bata and has found that his claims, 
almost without exception, are fraudulent. 
Government files, especially those of the State, 
Labor, Justice, and Commerce Departments, 
are full of information about him. These 
documents should see the light of day. Some 
are here reproduced. 

Bata’s claim of poverty is false. He is the 
unquestioned dictator of a tremendous in- 
dustrial empire sprawling through 46 coun- 
tries on 5 of the 6 continents. Find a place 
of strategic military importance—Singapore, 
Malta, Panama, Hawaii, the Philippines, the 
Indies, Indochina—and there you will find 
Bata. His retail stores total 10,000. A con- 
servative estimate of the value of his many 
operations is 300,000,000. Although footwear 
is the basic product, they also make rubber 
and rubber products (such as automobile 
tires), gas masks, synthetic yarns, machinery, 
lime, cement, hosiery, and motion pictures. 
No; Bata is not poor. His empire is one of the 
world’s wealthiest. 

There is nothing American in Bata’s con- 
duct. His numerous and repeated violations 
undermine our laws. His sweat-shop labor 
practices and cut-throat competition are a 
menace to both labor and industry. Eoth 
condemn him. His contempt for Americans is 
shown by his reason for having Czechs un- 
pack machinery; if United States citizens did 
the job, he’d have gotten “junk, not ma- 
chinery.” 

The worst mistake we could make about 
Bata is to believe him a refugee from the 
Nazis. 

Ordinary people go to concentration camps 
for taking a few marks out of the German 
territory. Not Bata. From his European 
holdings, regulations notwithstanding, he 
brought $2,500,000 into the United States in 
18 months. 

The Nazis have been pushing machinery 
exports to get foreign exchange. Bata ad- 
mits that 95 percent of his machinery at 
Belcamp comes from his plants abroad or from 
the Moenus Co., a Nazi outfit. 
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No Nazi product is too small for Bata to use. 
Recently he used German-made “ersatz” 
heels. 

Some of Bata’s activities have been scruti- 
nized by the Department of Justice in eet 
nection with immigration matters. * * 
About 100 [Czech workers] entered the coun- 
try, many with their families, while bona fide 
refugees starved in Europe. The first 23 to 
present themselves at Ellis Island hadn't even 
complied with the terms of the permits. 
They became visitors to the World's 
Fair. They then attempted to legalize their 
entry by calling themselves “inventors, engi- 
neers, executives, and experts.” 

Each of these Czechs, who were to instruct 
Americans, was supposed to have 5 years of 
experience. Nonetheless, among 71 who ar- 
rived in August 1939 was a 16-year-old girl, 
2 were 17 years old, 2 were 18 years old, 44 
were under 30, and all were under 40. 

Some of these aliens have left. The De- 
partment of Justice recently ordered 59 others 
deported because they were workers, not 
teachers. 

All of this has had a profound effect on 
Belcamp. The simple folk who welcomed 
Bata as one of them are now against him. 
Bitterly they point to tissues of the local 
paper—Bata’s—and show where he advertises 
his miserable salaries, One week the best- 
paid “girl” got $15.88 and the best-paid “boy” 
$16.68. 

Representative EnrrH Nourse Rocers (Re- 
publican, of Massachusetts) denounced the 
company as un-American. Her life was 
mysteriously threatened. Department of Jus- 
tice agents, concerned about the same thing, 
concluded Bata was “very much persona 
grata” to the Nazi top dogs, but “not at the 
present time” engaged in activities that could 
overthrow our Government. It is clear that 
Bata is a menace. He has Nazi affiliations, 
Something ought to be done about it. 

A year ago legislation authorizing an inves- 
tigation of Bata was demanded, but it was 
pigeonholed. Such an investigation is neces- 
sary. To any authorized committee Click will 
gladly present copies of the documentary evi- 
dence supporting this story. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES— CONSTRUCTION OF CARGO 
VESSELS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am convinced that the national in- 
terest demands that immediate steps be 
taken upon an emergency basis to pro- 
vide against the effect upon the United 
States of a possible world shortage of 
cargo vessels. 

Therefore I feel that there should be 
undertaken with the least possible delay 
the construction of not less than 200 steel 
cargo vessels, suitable for use in the pres- 
ent emergency and of such type and de- 
Sign as will permit of their most rapid 
construction. 

Such a program of emergency ship- 
building should be entirely distinct from 
the long-range construction program 
with which the United States Maritime 
Commission is proceeding under the 1936 
Merchant Marine Act, and interference 
with that program, as well as interfer- 
ence with the naval construction pro- 
gram, must be avoided. Additional ship- 
ways and other necessary shipyard facili- 
ties for the building of these emergency 
cargo ships should therefore be provided, 
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so far as necessary, specifically for that 
purpose, in the simplest possible manner 
and in the shortest possible time. Title 
to such special facilities should in most 
instances vest in the Government, but 
the managerial abilities of private con- 
tractors must be utilized to the utmost 
in the construction of facilities and ships. 
By making use of the experience and 
administrative facilities of the Maritime 
Commission and by clothing that agency 
with appropriate authority, the contem- 
plated emergency program can be han- 
dled most effectively and expeditiously, 
and without the creation of any new or 
special governmental agency. 

Because of the urgency of the situation, 
and after consultation with the Office of 
Production Management with respect 
both to the necessity for immediate 
action and to the coordination of this 
ship construction with other phases of 
the national-defense program, I have al- 
ready allocated to the Maritime Commis- 
sion the sum of $500,000 from the emer- 
gency fund for the President contained 
in the Military Appropriation Act, 1941, 
and have authorized the Commission to 
enter into contracts for these purposes 
to the extent of $26,000,000 under the 
contractual authority contained in said 
appropriation. An immediate appropri- 
ation is necessary for the payment of 
such contracts, and the proposed resolu- 
tion provides that the appropriation con- 
tained therein shall be available for their 
liquidation and other expenditures pur- 
suant to this program. 

The Commission estimates that the 
total cost of this program will be $350,- 
000,000. The $313,500,000 provided in 
the attached joint resolution, together 
with the $500,000 allocated from the 
emergency fund for the President, and 
the $36,000,000 which will be available on 
July 1, 1941, for the payment of obliga- 
tions incurred under authority already 
provided, will make up this amount. 

In view of the emergency, I ask your 
immediate and favorable consideration 
of the attached draft of joint resolution. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Wuite House, January 16, 1941. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
granted, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PatmMan] is recognized for 15 minutes. 


CONGRESS SHOULD ADOPT A POLICY THAT 
WILL STOP THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
FROM ISSUING INTEREST-BEARING SECURI- 
TIES AND THEREBY SAVE OVER $3,000,000 
A DAY 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 

tleman from New York [Mr. REED] made 

a very interesting statement a while ago 

about the per capita debt. 

He stated that the per capita debt was 
approximately four or five hundred dol- 
lars—I do not recall exactly the amount 
at this time. The last time I investi- 
gated the per capita debt I also investi- 
gated the per capita wealth of the coun- 
try, and I,discovered that the per capita 
wealth was about ten times, or was at 
that time, the per capita debt. So this 
poor child that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rp spoke so feelingly 
about, who would be born today and 
have a $400 debt upon its back imme- 
diately, will not be in such terrible con- 
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dition, after all, if it inherits at the same 
time $4,000 in per capita wealth with 
which to pay that $400 per capita debt. 

And the poor married couple starting 
out in life with a per capita debt of $500 
each, whatever the amount was, or $1,000 
for the couple, if the couple inherited 
ten times that amount, $10,000, at the 
same time, would not, I believe, be in such 
terrible or horrible condition as the gen- 
tleman from New York describes. 

I agree with the gentleman from New 
York that we should keep down expendi- 
tures as much as possible and should cer- 
tainly prevent waste and extravagance, 
but I do not believe that the national debt 
has reached such a great and staggering 
proportion as he has endeavored to out- 
line to us. 

Regarding the statement of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD] 
awhile ago, let me comment upon that 
briefly. He said that the Government 
should pay the same rate of interest that 
other people pay for money. When I 
asked him for a reply as to what amount 
the rate should be, he finally said that 
he believed 4 percent would be a fair rate. 
I am sorry that I find myself in disagree- 
ment with my friend from Massachusetts, 
but, as he told you, we have often dif- 
fered on the committee upon which both 
of us sit. He believes one way and I 
believe the other way, and I believe that 
we are both honest in our views. The 
reason that I say the Government should 
not pay interest upon its obligations is 
this: We have farmed out to a private 
corporation the greatest privilege that 
exists. Of course, it is not called a pri- 
vate corporation and many people believe 
that it is owned by the National Govern- 
ment, but it is not. I refer to the Federal 
Reserve Banking System, and we have 
given to that System the great power of 
issuing money on the credit of the Nation. 
The Constitution of the United States 
provides that Congress shall have the 
power to issue money and regulate its 
value, but away back over 100 years ago 
a policy was established, and has been 
continued ever since, by which this great 
privilege—the greatest of all privileges— 
worth billions of dollars a year, has been 
farmed out to institutions that are owned 
by private commercial banking institu- 
tions. That did not amount to a great 
deal when our national debt was a million 
dollars or $2,000,000 or even a hundred 
million dollars. It was insignificant; it 
was nothing; but during the World War 
our debt became quite large, and now our 
national debt is much higher than it ever 
was before. So that now it is a big prob- 
lem because we are paying $3,000,000 a 
day interest upon our national debt every 
day in the week and Sunday, too. 

If I am correct in my assertion that 
it is wrong for the Government to pay 
interest upon its national debt, or to issue 
interest-bearing obligations of this Gov- 
ernment, then we are spending $3,000,000 
a day foolishly and uselessly. 

In other words, we are extravagant 
and wasteful to the extent of $3,000,000 
a day. Let me pursue that argument a 
little further. The Federal Reserve 
Banking System issues to the banks the 
money that they need. How will the 
bank obtain or secure these Government 
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bonds that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GIFFORD] says the Govern- 
ment should pay interest upon, amount- 
ing to 4 percent? Let us say that a sale 
of bonds is going to be made and the 
commercial banks all subscribe. One 
bank subscribes for a million dollars’ 
worth of those bonds and the Govern- 
ment sells to that bank a million dol- 
lars’ worth of United States bonds. Does 
the Government collect a penny? Nota 
penny in the world. Does the bank pay 
anybody for those bonds? No. The 
commercial bank gives the Government 
credit upon its books for a million dollars 
and thereby creates a million dollars out 
of thin air or by a bookkeeping. opera- 
tion. That is exactly what happens, and 
if there is anyone in my presence who 
wants to dispute that I shall be glad to 
yield now. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois rose. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentlewoman 
want to dispute that statement? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I would like 
to dispute the gentleman’s first state- 
ment. 

Mr. PATMAN. But I am talking about 
that statement. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Would the 
gentleman take them up one at a time? 

Mr.PATMAN. Oh, take the one I have 
in mind. I want the gentlewoman to take 
the one that the bank credits a million 
dollars on the books of the bank in favor 
of the Government and thereby creates a 
million dollars. Is that right or wrong? 
I yield for that purpose. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. But I am 
not going to give the gentleman an an- 
swer on that, just on that question. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. If the gentleman 
will permit, I shall challenge that state- 
ment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. It is not the 
bank that creates that credit, but it is 
the policy of the Treasury Department to 
create that credit. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, the bank gives 
the Treasury credit upon its books for 
$1,000,000 and it thereby creates $1,000,- 
000 which is good as either credit or 
money. If the bank wants the money for 
the $1,000,000 in bonds it can take the 
bonds right back to the same Govern- 
ment it got them from and get the 
money for it. What kind of money? 
Federal Reserve notes. Who guarantees 
payment of Federal Reserve notes which 
circulate all the time as money? The 
Government of the United States. A 
Federal Reserve note is a mortgage upon 
everybody’s property. 

I know in times gone by people would 
present a logical argument that we 
should pay interest on our national debt. 
Because it would probably have a tend- 
ency to keep Congress from spending too 
much money. If Congress appropriated 
too much money and issued too much in 
bonds, the bonds would depreciate in 
value, it was claimed. People would not 
buy the bonds and therefore Congress 
could not appropriate any more or so 
much money. 

They considered that such a policy 
would retard Congress in an extravagant 
program. A rather logical and reason- 
able argument they made; but that ar- 
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gument does not apply now, because in 
recent years we have passed laws which 
provide that the commercial banks can 
take those bonds to the Federal Reserve 
banks and get their money issued on the 
credit of the United States Government, 
100 cents on the dollar. So it is not pos- 
sible for them to lose on depreciation of 
the bonds as in the past. Therefore the 
argument that has been made in the past 
that all obligations should be interest 
bearing does not apply at this time. I 
would not for a moment advocate that 
we should pay our entire national debt 
with new money or new credit, but I do 
say that we should commence a policy 
which will result in the national debt 
eventually being paid in just that way. 
It will take a period of time or a period 
of years to do it. If we were to do it 
quickly or suddenly, it would upset our 
economic and financial system, but we 
can do it gradually and eventually and 
serve the interest of the people and save 
at least the $3,000,000 a day in interest 
that we are now paying. 

Up until the World War we did not 
have a high national debt. The debt was 
low. So when Woodrow Wilson was 
President of the United States he said to 
Congress: 

As you create these debts, as you spend 
this money to prosecute this war, it is your 
duty to levy taxes sufficiently high to cause 
the people who profit by this war to pay the 
cost of the war. 


That is what Woodrow Wilson said, 
and the Congress passed laws providing 
excess-profits taxes and other taxes 
which would have resulted in the prof- 
iteers of the last war paying the cost of 
that war. But when our friends on 
the minority at this time, came into 
power, as the majority on March 4, 
1921, the argument was made openly 
and boldly that we needed a large na- 
tional debt; that the insurance com- 
panies and estates and banks all needed 
a backlog of good Government bonds in 
which they had invested their surplus 
funds; and that we would be serving the 
public interest by keeping our national 
debt high. For that reason they advo- 
cated reducing the taxes, cutting the 
taxes heavily, leaving the national debt 
high, in order to serve the public inter- 
est. I have presented in the RECORD a 
number of times a table 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman will 
just wait until I finish this statement, 
I will yield. 

I have presented a table which shows 
that if these taxes had not been re- 
pealed, which were put on under the 
guidance and supervision of President 
Woodrow Wilson, the entire national 
debt would have been paid by June 30, 
1927. But there was no desire to pay 
it. It was thought then, as I have said, 
that the public interest would be served 
by keeping a high public debt. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I shall now be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. The 
gentleman realizes, does he not, that the 
then minority to which he referred 
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the majority that the gentleman referred 
to— 


Mr. PATMAN. I hope I did not make 
that mistake. I intended to say the 
minority now, who were then in power. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I hope 
the gentleman will remember that the 
party represented by the present minority 
in the House that was in charge of gov- 
ernmental matters during the period of 
which he speaks managed to reduce the 
national debt approximately $1,000,000,- 
000 a year for 10 years. 

Mr. PATMAN. Ido not agree that you 
managed to reduce it. You could not 
help but reduce it. The taxes were so 
high and the amount brought in was so 
great that you had to apply the excess on 
the public debt. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. But 
does the gentleman realize that after each 
reduction of taxes the Treasury receipts 
grew higher? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, not all the time. 
I do not agree to that and I do not think 
the record will show it. 

Mr, WOODRUFF of Michigan. I rec- 
ommend to the gentleman that he in- 
vestigate the record. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman has 
information along that line, it would be 
very enlightening to the country. I 
know it would be to me. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I refer 
the gentleman to the records of this Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Now, the question is, 
Should the Government pay interest on 
its obligations? This Government can 
issue two kinds of obligations. One kind 
is the noninterest bearing and the other 
kind is the interest bearing. Each obli- 
gation, whether it is interest bearing or 
noninterest bearing, has backing it or 
securing it exactly the same property or 
the same security. There is no difference 
between the two. 

One draws interest and the other does 
not draw interest. If we were to adopt 
a policy of issuing non-interest-bearing 
obligations we would adopt a policy which 
would eventually lead us to the use of 
what is known as the Government’s 
credit, and would at the same time take 
away the money-issuing privileges from 
the private commercial banks of the 
country. 

The charge that I desire to have the 
Government issue worthless printing- 
press money is untrue and is a red her- 
ring. I propose that the Government 
issue the same kind of money and credit 
that it now issues. The only difference 
would be that the Government would not 
pay the private commercial banks an 
interest rate for the use of the Govern- 
ment’s own credit. Why should the 
Government pay tribute to any group 
for the use of its own credit? Such a 
thing is idiotic and although tolerated 
for a long time I predict it will be 
changed because it is so clearly wrong. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman is advocat- 
ing, then, more spending and greater fa- 
cilities in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing so we can print the necessary 
money to take care of this spending 
spree? 

Mr. PATMAN. Not one dollar more 
would be printed. This has no reference 
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to spending at all. I hope the gentleman 
does not take the attitude that it is per- 
fectly all right for the great privilege of 
issuing money on the credit of the Nation 
to be farmed out to the commercial banks 
of the country, that it is perfectly all 
right for them to collect interest on it 
and keep it themselves in their own 
pockets and pay nothing to the Govern- 
ment for the use of that credit, but that 
it is absolutely wrong for the Govern- 
ment to issue the same kind of credit 
or print the same kind of money on the 
same printing presses for its own use 
and pay nothing for it. 

Mr. RICH. I do not believe the Gov- 
ernment should go on the extravagant 
route it has been, At the time this ad- 
ministration came into power the na- 
tional debt had been whittled down to 
sixteen billion. Since this administra- 
tion has come into power it has spent 
each year over $3,500,000,000 more than 
it has taken in. 

Mr. PATMAN. I believe I get the gen- 
tleman’s point of view. Now, let me pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. RICH. I call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the President’s Budget mes- 
sage in which he says the deficit this 
year will be six billion. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is get- 
ting off the subject entirely. 

Mr. RICH. And that it will be nine 
billion next year, Every year since it has 
been in office it has advocated that. is 
the gentleman advocating that? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; I am not advocat- 
ing that; but I will say to the gentleman 
that while he is always talking about 
waste and extravagance why does he not 
point out what things are wasteful and 
extravagant, point them out when these 
appropriation bills come in, point them 
out on the specific items saying, “Of this 
item so much is wasteful and extrava- 
gant.” Why does not he give us the facts 
so there will be no generalities? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I called attention to that 
fact not less than 40 times in the Interior 
Department appropriation bill last year, 
but the gentleman voted for every one 
of them. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not know of any 
that the gentleman himself did not vote 
for. (CApplause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may insert in the 
Recorp, in connection with the remarks 
I made this morning, three paragraphs 
of a letter I received yesterday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
California [Mr. H1nsHaw] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. 


Without 


Gladly. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HEALEY, by unanimous consent, 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks. 


RADIO PROPAGANDA 


Mr, HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
wonder that we here and our people at 
home can maintain any sense of balance, 
any clarity of vision, any ability to 
analyze facts clearly, amidst the deluge 
of propaganda that descends upon us on 
all sides. 

Many persons rely upon the supposed 
impartiality of radio news commentators 
in the hope and belief that these, at least, 
are not propagandists. But now I find 
that the very eminent and widely heard 
H. V. Kaltenborn admits to being a prop- 
agandist. I submit here the text of a 
post-card reply from him to a respected 
constituent of mine who wrote him, com- 
plaining of the unneutral attitude taken 
in his news broadcasts: 

DECEMBER 31, 1940. 

My Dear Mrs. Hayrwarp: Station KFI has 
forwarded to me your protest against the ab- 
sence of neutrality in my speeches. You are 
quite right; I am not neutral, Neither is 
the United States, of which you and I are 
citizens. Nothing I have ever said went as 
far as what the President of the United States 
himself said on Sunday evening. In the war 
between dictatorship and democracy, the 
United States is not neutral and no true 
American can be neutral. But I hope I will 
never become intolerant. That is the crime 
of which Fascists, Nazis, and Communists are 
guilty; and since you are fortunate enough 
to live in a democratic country, you have 
the right to tune in or tune out any broad- 
cast you please. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. V. KALTENBORN. 


Mr. Speaker, H. V. Kaltenborn, whose 
full name is Hans von Kaltenborn, is 
evidently paid to present his views of 
the news. He is paid, therefore, by his 
own admission, while he propagandizes 
the American radio public. While he is 
evidently an active anti-Nazi in his views, 
a position with which we are nearly all 
in accord, yet his position is such that 
he can easily inflame the American peo- 
ple into the war spirit, a position with 
which we are not nearly all in accord. 

Mr. Speaker, the radio is a terrific in- 
strument for swaying the public mind. 
Orson Welles demonstrated that to the 
nth degree. It seems to me that paid 
broadcasters should restrain themselves 
or else be restrained within the limits of 
impartial presentation of facts. When a 
Government official or private individual 
is given time on the air he is not paid 
to speak, and the radio station disavows 
responsibility for his views. But a radio 
company or an advertiser evidently may 
sponsor and pay for the emission of 
propaganda. In these times, when, above 
all, we here need to be clear-headed and 
the mass of people in our country need 
to be clear-headed, it would seem that 
paid news broadcasters and commenta- 
tors should take special pains to elimi- 
nate all aspects of propaganda and con- 
fine themselves to facts impartially told. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, having gotten that 
much off my chest, I wish on behalf of 
my constituent, who is a very highly re- 
spected woman with ancestral roots deep 
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in the historic and glorious past of our 
great country, to actively resent the in- 
direct implication by Hans von Kalten- 
born that anyone who may follow the 
advice of George Washington and be im- 
partial among foreign countries or be im- 
bued with the belief that the United 
States should keep out of wars in Europe 
is a Fascist, or a Nazi, or an appeaser, or 
a “fifth columist,” or any such creature 
with a name that has come to have a 
sting in it. I join in deep resentment to 
having such names applied by inference 
or otherwise from Hans von Kaltenborn, 
husband of Baroness Olga von Norden- 
flycht, or anyone else. 

The blood of 10 generations of Ameri- 
cans who have fought to make this coun- 
try free and great boils up within me 
in opposition to those who either directly 
or indirectly apply such terms to Ameri- 
can citizens with views d'ffering from 
their own. 

I am happy to know that Hans von 
Kaltenborn is not intolerant toward 
others, but there are also many others 
who are not intolerant and are neither 
Fascists, Nazis, or Communists. They are 
solid American citizens who love and 
cherish their country and fear for the 
safety and preservation of its institu- 
tions under the impact of war, which 
they fear will be brought upon them by 
the unneutral words and deeds of others 
who may be equally certain that this 
country must save itself by joining in 
war abroad and who have the talent for 
and access to the most powerful means 
for propaganda yet designed—the radio. 

For the Recor, I looked up Mr. Hans 
von Kaltenborn in volume 21 of Who's 
Who, and find that he styles himself as 
editor, radio commentator. He states he 
was born in Milwaukee, Wis., July 9, 1878, 
the son of Rudolph von Kaltenborn and 
Betty (Wessels) Kaltenborn. 

He received the degree of bachelor of 
arts, cum laude, from Harvard in 1909, 
and doctor of laws, University of Wis- 
consin, 1939. Hans von Kaltenborn 
married Baroness Olga von Nordenflycht 
on September 14, 1910. Among other ex- 
periences in his very active and eminent 
life, he was Harvard-Berlin exchange 
professor in Berlin, 1907-1908, and was 
traveling tutor for Vincent Astor in 
Europe and the West Indies, 1909-10. 
As radio-journalist commentator, he has 
covered the world. He was first sergeant, 
Company F, Fourth Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Infantry, Spanish-American War, 
1898-99. 

He is listed as being a member of the 
following clubs: Heights Casino; Har- 
vard Club, Long Island, president; Har- 
vard Club, New York; Dutch Treat Club, 
New York; Westside Tennis Club, For- 
rest Hills, Long Island; Old Field Club, 
Stony Brook, Long Island. 

Visited as correspondent, Russia and 
Far East, 1926-27. 

Member Russian-American Chamber 
of Commerce delegation in Russia, 
1929-34. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S FOREIGN POLICY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] for 15 minutes. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. We have just 
heard read a message from the President 
of the United States requesting an au- 
thorization of an appropriation for the 
building of 200 merchant ships. Are 
these ships to be used for the transport of 
troops into the world conflict, or are they 
to be used for the transport of goods into 
war zones which will be followed by the 
transport of troops? 

Mr. TINKHAM. We will attempt in 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which 
is now holding extensive hearings, to find 
that out and answer the honorable Rep- 
resentative from New York. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If we continue our 
present course some will have to be used 
to take over caskets to bring back these 
Americans, will they not? 

Mr. TINKHAM. It might be so. 

Mr. Speaker, President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Hull have plotted 
against the peace and safety of the 
United States. They have purposely 
created a war hysteria and they are now 
projecting the United States into war. 
Their conduct is disloyal and traitorous. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hull have plotted against the peace 
and safety of the United States by know- 
ingly and designedly committing the 
United States in advance to active par- 
ticipation in the present wars of Europe 
and Asia. 

As long ago as 1937 they repudiated 
neutrality and committed the United 
States to war anywhere in the world that 
suited them. In 1938 they committed 
the country to the pooling of the United 
States Fleet with that of Great Britain 
in case of war in Europe. In 1939 they 
committed the country to a political alli- 
ance with Great Britain in the Pacific 
Ocean. Shortly thereafter they took 
aggressive action in relation to Japan by 
giving notification of the abrogation of 
our commercial treaty with her, an ab- 
rupt and deliberate step in a program 
which is now leading the United States 
to war with Japan. 

Their betrayal of the United States in 
committing the country to war was pro- 
gressive and furtive. The American peo- 
ple seem yet unaware of their perfidy 
and treachery. 

The first overt act was committed by 
President Roosevelt at Cl'cago on Octo- 
ber 5, 1937, when, having promised the 
American people prosperity and finding 
dead ashes in his hands, and having al- 
ready torn up the Neutrality Act by re- 
fusing to apply it in the Asiatic war, he 
stated that he proposed to “quarantine” 
aggressor nations all over the world. 
This was a further repudiation of the 
Neutrality Act and made war for the 
United States inevitable ultimately. 

The second overt act was revealed by 
Winston Churchill in Parliament on 
March 7, 1938. On that date he dis- 
closed that an agreement had been made 
for the pooling of the American and 
British Fleets in case of war in Europe. 
Mr, Churchill stated: 
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Owing to the excellent relations which have 
grown up with the United States of America 
and the fact that the United States Navy 
is not being allowed to fall behind British 
naval expansion in any way, we are, I think, 
entitled to measure our naval power against 
the naval power of European countries. We 
are, therefore, in a far stronger position on 
sea relatively to any navy in Europe, or to any 
likely combination of navies in Europe than 
we were with the much larger fleets we had 
in 1914. 


This statement of Churchill’s is taken 
from Hansard, official record of Parlia- 
ment. 

The third overt act came to light with 
the announcement on April 6, 1939, that 
the United States and Great Britain had 
entered into a political alliance in the 
Pacific by assuming “joint control” over 
the strategically located Enderbury and 
Canton Islands. 

The fourth overt act was the notifica- 
tion given Japan on July 26, 1939, by 
Secretary of State Hull of the abrogation 
of our commercial treaty with Japan to 
be effective January 26, 1940. 

In the meantime President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State Hull have been at 
work on a propaganda campaign of hate 
and fear. It is they who are largely re- 
sponsible for the unreasoned war hysteria 
which now grips the United States and 
which is driving the country to war and 
a totalitarian dictatorship. 


Such war hysteria and its progression 
have been adrairably described in the 
following language: 

I can see a million years ahead, and this 
rule will never change in so many as half a 
dozen instances. The loud little handful, 
as usual, will shout for the war. The pulpit 
will, warily and cautiously, object—at first; 
the great, big, dull bulk of the Nation will 
rub its sleepy eyes and try to make out why 
there should be a war, and will say, earnestly 
and indignantly, “It is unjust and dishonor- 
able, and there is no necessity for it.” Then 
the handful will shout louder. A few fair 
men on the other side will argue and reason 
against the war with speech and pen, and 
at first will have a hearing and be ap- 
plauded; but it will not last long; those 
others will outshout them, and presently the 
antiwar audiences will thin out and lose 
popularity. Before long you will see this 
curious thing: The speakers stoned from the 
platform, and free speech strangled by 
hordes of furious men who in their secret 
hearts are still as one with those stoned 
speakers, as earlier, but do not dare to say 
so. And now the whole Nation, pulpit and 
all, will take up the war cry, and shout 
itself hoarse, and mob any honest man who 
ventures to open his mouth; and presently 
such mouths will cease to open. Next the 
statesmen will invent cheap lies, putting 
the blame upon the nation that is attacked, 
and every man will be glad of those con- 
science-soothing falsities, and will diligently 
study them, and refuse to examine any refu- 
tations of them; and thus he will by and by 
convince himself that the war is just, and 
will thank God for the better sleep he en- 
joys after this process of grotesque self- 
deception. 


My mouth is one that shall not “cease 
to open” as long as breath remains in 
my body. I oppose this carefully 
planned involvement of the United 
States in war, the cynical flouting of 
international law on the plea of expedi- 
ency, and the totalitarian dictatorship 
bill just proposed to Congress by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
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Hull. The whole conduct is reprehensi- 
ble. I charge that President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State Hull have be- 
trayed the American people and have 
been disloyal and traitorous to the 
United States, its integrity, its Constitu- 
tion, its institutions, its traditions, and 


its safety. [Applause.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. THILL. Mr. Spesker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? : 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC SAFETY AND THE WAGE-HOUR LAW 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the objectives of the Wage Hour Act was 
to limit the hours of employment so as to 
lessen unemployment. It was thought, 
too, that the the health and the effi- 
ciency of the workers would be promoted 
if they were not continuously employed 
an excessive number of hours. There is 
merit in both of these objectives. 

These two objectives of the act are 
rendered difficult of attainment if a 
practice now followed in the District 
with reference to the operation of motor 
vehicles is continued. The practice to 
which reference will be made also en- 
dangers the safety of the public. 

Information from the Hack Inspector’s 
office of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment, received this morning is to the 
effect that around 75 Federal or District 
employees, men who have regular jobs, 
are under license operating motor ve- 
hicles in the city of Washington. 

The press has called attention to the 
appalling number of serious accidents 
and deaths which have recently occurred 
in the District because of the negligent 
operation of motor vehicles. 

At least two of the three members of 
the Board of Revocation and Review of 
Hacker’s Identification Licenses have en- 
deavored to stop this practice but the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
has on several occasions caused a license 
to be issued after the Hacker’s Bureau 
had rejected the application. 

All realize that the driving of a motor 
vehicle in the traffic of Washington re- 
quires full possession of the faculties, 
gocd judgment, and a high degree of 
skill. It matters little what skill may be 
possessed by a driver or how good his 
judgment if his senses have been dulled, 
his body fatigued by work performed 
prior to the driving. 

It is difficult to understand how a Dis- 
trict or Federal employee can work at 
his regular job 6 or 8 or more hours per 
day; then, when the time comes for him 
to relax and rest, take on the extremely 
difficult nerve-racking job of driving a 
taxi or motor vehicle through the streets 
of Washington. 
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Young men vigorous and in good 
health may be able to do it for a short 
time but, if they drive continuously, 
Mother Nature will catch up with them 
and the result is quite likely to be an 
accident or some other driver forced 
into a course which results in an acci- 
dent. 

This practice of giving men who re- 
ceive their compensation from Federal 
funds the opportunity to hold a job 
which some unemployed man might hold 
or to come in direct competition with 
Washington taxi drivers, who at the 
best earn little enough and which also 
creates a source of danger to the public, 
I regret to say is sanctioned and appar- 
ently approved by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board; by the Federal Works 
Agency; by the United States Post 
Office; by the executive office of the 
President; by the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office; by the United 
States Department of Commerce, and by 
the United States Department of the 
Interior. 

I attach hereto copies of letters on the 
subject. 

If an accident by any one of -these 
drivers for whom this Federal employee 
or official of the United States Govern- 
ment stands sponsor occurs because the 
man so recommended as a licensee for 
the driver of a motor vehicle is over- 
worked, a degree of responsibility rests 
directly upon the public official giving 
such endorsement. 

A bill introduced by me today will aid 
in promoting the efficiency of the li- 
censed drivers of motor vehicles and the 
safety of people within the District. 

The letters above referred to are as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, December 16, 1940. 
Sgt. R. A. WALKER, 
Chief Hack Inspector, 

Department of Vehicles and Traffic, 
District of Columbia, 462 Indiana 
Avenue NW. 

Dear Sir: Work after office hours would in 
no way handicap Mr. Alexander Bolker for 
work in this Bureau and if compatible with 
rules and regulations it would be satisfactory 
to grant him a license to operate a taxicab. 

G. B. WETZEL, 

Chief, Division of Machine Tabulation. 

Nore.—The above applicant was required to 
appear before the Board of Revocation and 
Review of Hacker’s Identification Licenses. 
The Board rejected his application on a vote 
of 2to1. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia reversed the ruling and a license 
has therefore been issued to the said Alex- 
ander Bolker. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD, 
BUREAU OF GENERAL CONTROL, 
Washington, December 7, 1940. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board has no objection to Mr. Ernest 
H. Boggs, an employee of the Board, driving a 
taxicab and holding an identification card 
therefor, 

W. C. Tower, 
Director of Personnel. 

Note.—The above applicant for a license to 
operate a public vehicle was required to ap- 
pear before the Board of Revocation and Re- 
view of Hacker's Identification Licenses. The 
Board voted to reject his application, the 
vote on same being 2 for rejection and 1 
for approval. The Board of Commissioners 
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reversed the recommendation of the Board 
in this case, and a valid license to operate a 
public vehicle is now held by the applicant. 
FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY, 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D. C., November 19, 1940. 
Mr. CHARLES M. SOMMERVILLE, 

Public Buildings Administration. 

This is to notify you of the following ac- 
tion concerning your employment: 

Nature of action: Permission to accept out- 
side employment. 

Position: Guard and special policeman. 

Grade: CU-3 

Salary: $1,260 per annum. 

Division: Office of building manager. 

Section: Arlington group. 

Headquarters: Washington, D. C. 

Departmental or field: Departmental, 

Remarks: To drive taxicab in spare time. 

L. C. GARDNER, 
Personnel Officer. 

Nore.—The above applicant for a license to 
operate a public vehicle, Charles M Sommer- 
ville, was required to appear before the Board 
of Revocation and Review of Hacker’s Iden- 
tification Licenses. The action of the Board 
in this case was to reject Sommerville’s ap- 
Plication to drive a public vehicle. This 
action was reversed by the Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, and the ap- 
plicant has at this time a valid public ve- 
hicle operator’s license. 

The vote of the Board of Revocation in 
the above case was 2 for rejection and 1 for 
approval. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING BOARD, 

Washington, D. C., May 10, 1940. 
OFFICE OF THE HACKING INSPECTOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF VEHICLES AND TRAFFIC, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: This letter is written at your 
request through one of our employees, Wylie 
Darris Nelson, who states that he has applied 
for a hacker's license. 

It is our understanding that while a 
Federal agency is not legally responsible for 
the activities of its employees outside of 
official Government hours, such activities 
must not interfere with the performance of 
the employees’ regular duties nor be in- 
imical to the interests of the Government. 

This will advise that there is no adminis- 
trative regulation of this Board that would 
prohibit Wylie Darris Nelson being granted 
such a permit. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES P. DAKE, 
Administrative Assistant. 

Nore.—The applicant named in the above 
letter, Wylie D. Nelson, was required to ap- 
pear before the Board of Revocation and Re- 
view of Hacker’s Identification Licenses due 
to his criminal and traffic record; and due to 
the fact that this man’s record is not good, 
together with the fact that he is now gain- 
fully employed, the Board voted rejection on 
his application, which action has been up- 
held by the Commissioners, District of Co- 
lumbia. 


UNITED STATES Post OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1940. 
Office of the Postmaster. 
Mr. Squire R. DANIELS, 
Carrier, You Street Station, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: In response to your inquiry of 
this date you are advised that this ofñce has 
no objection to your employment as a taxi 
driver as long as there is no interference 
with your employment as a letter carrier in 
this office. 
Respectfully, yours, 
V. C. BURKE, 
Postmaster. 
Norz.— The name V. C. Burke” is stamped 
to above letter. In the above case, Daniels’ 
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application for a license to operate a public 
vehicle was rejected by the Board of Revoca- 
tion and Review of Hacker's Identification 
Licenses, said action being upheld by the 
Board of Commissioners, District of Co- 
lumbia. 


UNITED States GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1940. 
Office of the Public Printer. 
Mr. James A. BROOKS, 
1029 Park Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

Sm: This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of April 1 requesting authorization 
from the Government Printing Office to 
apply for a hacker’s identification card in 
order that you may operate a funeral car 
outside of office hours. 

Your request is approved with the definite 
understanding that the above-mentioned 
private enterprise will not in any way inter- 
fere with the performance of your duties as 
an employee of this office. 

Respectfully, 
H. H. WRIGHT, 
Chief Clerk. 


Nore.—At the last hearing before the Board 
of Revocation and Review on the applica- 
tion of James A. Brooks for a public vehicle 
operator’s license, the Board voted to reject 
his application, two for rejection and one 
for approval. The Commissioners, District 
of Columbia, upheld the recommendation of 
the board in this instance. 


UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE, 
NATIONAL BUREAU or STANDARDS, 
Washington, November 15, 1939. 
Address reply to: 
National Bureau of Standards. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I am informed that Mr. Stephen H. Bow- 
den, who is a watchman at the National Bu- 
réau of Standards, is desirous of securing a 
cab driver's permit. 

I have no objection to offer against the 
issuance of such a permit. 

O. L. BRITT, 
Superintendent of Plant. 


Note—The above-mentioned applicant, 
Mr. Stephen H. Bowden, was granted a li- 
cense to operate a public vehicle in Novem- 
ber of 1939 and again in November 1940, 
after filing an application for the renewal of 
his license. He is now the holder of a valid 
license. 


UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 22, 1939. 
Mr. WASHINGTON E. Boxtey, 
2304 Champlain Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Reference is made to your letter ot 
March 3, requesting to be advised whether 
any objection would be interposed to your 
obtaining a permit to drive a funeral car 
while not on duty as a guard with the Na- 
tional Park Service of this Department. 

No objection will be interposed to your 
engaging in such employment provided it 
does not interfere with the proper perform- 
ance of your duties as a guard on the first 
relief (midnight to 8 a. m.). 

Sincerely yours, 
J. ATwoop MAULDING, 
Director of Personnel. 

Novrr.—The above-mentioned applicant was 
issued this license and has since renewed 
same. He is now the holder of a valid license 
to operate a public vehicle. For your in- 
formation, we cannot restrict the holder of 
a public vehicle license to drive a funeral car 
only. Once the license is granted, the holder 
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of same may operate any public vehicle, viz., 
taxicab, sightseeing vehicle, funeral car, am- 


bulance, and so forth. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix óf the Recorp and 
to include therein speeches made by the 
gentleman from Texas [LUTHER A. JOHN- 
SON] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LYNDON B. JouHNson] at a banquet last 
September, at Dallas, Tex., honoring Sam 
RAYBURN, Speaker of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to House Resolution 62, 
adjourned until Monday, January 20, 
1941, at. 11:30 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


81. A letter from the Acting Commissioner 
of the Federal Works Agency, transmitting 
a statement showing for each State the 
names, addresses, positions, and compensa- 
tion of all employees of the Work Projects 
Administration whose compensation is at the 
rate of $1,200 per annum or more; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

82. A letter from the Acting Commissioner 
of the Federal Works Agency, transmitting 
the missing names of the supply-fund em- 
Ployees and project employees of the Work 
Projects Administration to be attached to a 
previous list of Work Projects Administration 
employees for Tennessee; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

83. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, trans- 
mitting a report of the Corporation’s activi- 
ties and expenditures for November 1940 (H. 
Doc. No. 48); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and ordered to be printed. 

84. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting the draft of a proposed 
bill authorizing postgraduate instruction for 
civilian employees of the Naval Establish- 
ment; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

85. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill award- 
ing a Navy Cross to Hector Mercado; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

86. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a bill to 
repeal sections 512, 513, 514, 515, as amended, 
3744, as amended, 3745, 3746, and 3747 of the 
Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

87. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a bill for the relief 
of John W. Young, Ontario, Canada; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

88. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting the draft of a proposed bill to 
provide for the better administration of jus- 
tice in the Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

89. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend an act providing for the reimburse- 
ment of officers, enlisted men, and others in 
the naval service for property lost or de- 
stroyed in such service; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 
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90. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend section 2 of the act approved 
February 2, 1911 (36 Stat. 895); to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

91. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend section 45 of the act of March 4, 1909, 
as amended; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

92. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report of the ac- 
tivities of funds used by and donations to 
the regional research laboratories established 
pursuant to section 202 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

93. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a report of the 
withdrawais and restorations of public lands 
in certain cases under an act approved June 
25, 1910; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

94. A communication from the President cf 
the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
protection of interests of the United States 
in matters affecting oil lands in former naval 
reserves for the fiscal year 1942, amounting 
to $25,850 (H. Doc. No. 49); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

95. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a report covering 
activities under the Federal aid to wildlife 
restoration fund for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida: Joint Commit- 
tee to Investigate the Adequacy and Use of 
Phosphate Resources of the United States. 
Report pursuant to Public Resolution No. 
112, Seventy-fifth Congress, as extended by 
Public Resolution No. 68, Seventy-sixth Con« 
gress (Rept. No. 3). Referred to the Com- 
mittee uf the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. COLE of New York: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. H. R. 1053. A bill to authorize 
major alterations to certain naval vessels; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 4). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


_ 


ADVERSE REPORTS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. House Resolution No. 37. 
Resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Navy to transmit certain information to the 
House of Representatives (Rept. No.5) Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, commit- 
tees were discharged from the consider- 
ation of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 1470) for the relief of Charles 
J. Anderson. Committee on Patents dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

A bill (H. R. 1573) for the relief of Fay 
Perkins. Committee on Patents discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

A bill (H. R. 1727) for the relief of Fay 
Perkins, Jimmie M. Perkins, Harry Howell, 
Florence Howell, J. P. King, Eva King, Albert 
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L. Jones, and Howard L. Perkins. Commit- 
tee on Patents discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule AI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES of Kentucky: 

H. R. 2221. A bill to provide mileage allow- 
ance to the authorized attendant of a veteran 
reporting for examination, treatment, or care, 
on the basis of the mileage traveled, in ad- 
vance of the completion of such travel, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legisiation. 

H. R. 2222. A bill to increase, up to $50 per 
month, the amount of pensions otherwise 
payable to the widows of those deceased 
World War veterans whose deaths were caused 
by their service-connected disabilities; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

H. R. 2223. A bill to pension men who were 
engaged in or connected with the military 
service of the United States during the period 
of Indian wars and disturbances; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 2224. A bill to increase, up to $50 per 


month, the amount of pensions otherwise 


payable to the widows of those deceased 
World War veterans whose deaths were caused 
by their service-connected disabilities; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

H. R. 2225. A biil to extend eligibility of 
90-day war, campaign, and expedition vet- 
erans for pension for permanent total non- 
service-connected disabilities not due to their 
own felonious misconduct; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

H. R. 2226. A bill to define misconduct 
for compensation and pension purposes, as 
limited to felonious misconduct; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans“ Legislation. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. R. 2227. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a specialist corps in the United 
States Navy, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 2228. A bili to equalize the rates of 
pay of commissioned officers of the United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2229. A bill to establish a board of 
appeals and reviews in the Army for hearing 
and passing upon petitions for correction of 
records of persons discharged under other 
than honorable conditions; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2230 A bill to extend eligibility for 
out-patient treatment in Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facilities for non-service-connected 
disabilities to war veterans who were not dis- 
honorably discharged; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 2231, A bill to provide that where the 
rating of disability of a veteran of the World 
War as to an arm or leg is equal to the rating 
for amputation at any level, the loss of use 
of such extremity shall be considered as 
established, for statutory award purposes; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. BURCH: 

H. R. 2232. A bill to provide a differential in 
pay for night work to custodial service em- 
ployees in the Postal Service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BYRNE: 

H. R. 2233. A bill to exempt certain State 
owned and operated carriers and employees 
of carriers from the provisions of the Raili- 
road Retirement Act of 1937; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 2234. A bill to provide for payments 
to counties to reimburse them for loss of tax 
receipts on account of the use of certain 
land by the United States; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

H. R. 2235. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of flood-control projects on Fall River, 
S. Dak.; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

H. R. 2236. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act wherein repayment may be re- 
quired from recipients of old-age assistance 
and to prevent requiring the same; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 2287. A biil to repeal that portion of 
section 5 of Public Law No. 198, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, which precludes payment of 
the amount of compensation provided for 
thereunder in the event that the monthly 
payment of compensation and the monthly 
payment of insurance is equal to or more 
than the amount of compensation therein 
authorized; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 2238. A bill to eliminate, as a source 
of potential danger in case of invasion or 
threatened invasion, certain gas tanks in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 

H. R. 2239. A bill to provide for the coinage 
of gold by amending the Gold Reserve Act 
of 1934; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

H. R. 2240. A bill making the last Thurs- 
day in November of each year a public legal 
holiday in the District of Columbia and in 
all places within the jurisdiction of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2241. A bill to reduce from 10 to 3 
years the reserve duty liability of persons 
inducted into the land and naval forces of 
the United States under the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 

H. R. 2242. A bill to provide for the further 
development of the fish- cultural station at 
Spearfish, S. Dak.; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R 2248. A bill to increase the number 
of cadets at the United States Military Acad- 
emy by providing an appointment for each 
congressional district on the basis of a com- 
petitive examination for sons of persons on 
active duty with or honorably separated from 
the military or naval service; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: 

H. R. 2244. A bill to provide for an increase 
in the pensions payable under the provisions 
of Public Law No. 484, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, as amended, to dependent widows and 
orphans of deceased veterans of the World 
War who at time of death were suffering with 
any service-connected disability from $30 to 
$40 per mcnth; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. CLUETT: 

H. R. 2245. A bill to authorize the erection 
of a Veterans’ Administration generai medi- 
cal and surgical hospital and domicilliary 
facility in north central New York; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
laticn. 

By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: 

H. R. 2246. A bill to create the National 
Resources Corporation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 2247. A bill to provide for issuance 
of a duplicate adjusted-service certificate to 
any veteran who establishes that the original 
has been lost or destroyed, or is being with- 


held or concealed from him, and for other 


purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. COSTELLO: 
H. R. 2248. A bill to promote the defense 
of the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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H. R. 2249. A bill to provide for paying to 
individuals ordered into active service in, or 
inducted into, the land or naval forces of the 
United States during the present emergency 
the sum of $60 upon honorable discharge or 
transfer to inactive duty; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2250. A bill providing for an addi- 
tional Military Academy in the southern dis- 
trict in the State of California, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 2251. A bill to authorize percentage 
increases in computing the retired pay of cer- 
tain retired officers of the Army for active 
duty performed subsequent to retirement; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. R. 2252. A bill to remove limitations on 
the amount of real-estate loans insured under 
title U of the National Housing Act which 
may be made by a national bank; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 2253. A bill prohibiting deficiency 
judgments in real-estate foreclosures by the 
Farm Credit Administration, the Federal Land 
Bank Commissioner, the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation, and the Federal land banks, 
and prohibiting an increased rate of interest 
after maturity, and the filing of the mortgage 
or obligation secured thereby as a claim 
against the estate of a deceased debtor; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 2254. A bill to provide that the 
priority of the United States in the estates 
of insolvent debtors shall not apply with re- 
spect to loans of money or advances of credit 
by any agency of the United States; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

H. R. 2255. A bill prohibiting deficiency 
judgments in real-estate foreclosures by Home 
Owners' Loan Corporation, and prohibiting 
an increased rate of interest after maturity, 
and the filing of the mortgage or obligation 
secured thereby as a claim against the estate 
of a deceased debtor; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. R. 2256. A bill to increase the pay of 
post-office employees in the Territory of 
Alaska; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Pcst Roads. 

H. R. 2257. A bili to authorize the location, 
establishment, construction, installation, and 
equipment of a naval station in the Territory 
of Alaska, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2258. A bill transferring the juris- 
diction, supervision, administration, and con- 
trol over the salmon and other fisheries of 
Alaska, except the fur-seal and sea-otter fish- 
erles, from the Department of the Interior to 
the Territory of Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 2259. A bill to authorize a preliminary 
examination and survey of Salmon Creek, in 
the Territory of Alaska, in the vicinity of 
Juneau, Alaska, for flood control, for run-off 
and water-flow retardation, and for soll- 
erosion prevention; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 

By Mr. EDMISTON: 

H. R. 2260. A bill to extend indefinitely 
the time before which valid applications may 
be filed for disabled emergency officers’ re- 
tirement benefits, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

H. R. 2261. A bill to provide that informa- 
tion as to the number of overseas veterans 
receiving various classifications of benefits 
shall be included in the annual reports of 
the Veterans’ Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. GILLIE: 

H. R. 2262. A bill to require that periodicals 

sent through the mails or introduced into 
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interstate commerce contain the name of the 
publisher, the place of publication, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HARE: 

H.R. 2263. A bill to provide for the erection 
of a monument to the memory of former Gov- 
ernor Andrew Pickens; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

H. R. 2264. A bill to provide for the erection 
of a shrine or monument to the memory of 
Gen. Andrew Pickens; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 2265. A bili to protect the cotton grow- 
ing industzy from any possible pest risk in- 
volved in the transportation of unfumigated 
foreign cotton over the railways and highways 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOBBS: 

H.R. 2266. A bill to amend the Judicial 
Code by adding thereto a new section author- 
izing, for the purpose of detecting or pre- 
venting crime, any investigatorial agency of 
the United States, when specifically author- 
ized by the head of the department of which 
it is a part, to intercept, listen in on, or record 
telephone, telegraph, radio, and any other 
similar messages or communications; and 
making such authorizations and communi- 
cations, and testimony concerning same, ad- 
missible evidence, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 2267. A bili to lessen traffic accidents 
within the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. IZAC: 

H. R. 2268. A bill to provide uniform recip- 
rocal hospitalization in any Army or Navy 
hospital for retired personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and for 
peu purposes; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

H. R. 2269. A bill to readjust the allowances 
of retired enlisted men of the Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H. R.2270. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of flood-control works at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. KRAMER: 

H. R. 2271. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended, so as to give pro- 
tection to certain mortgagors who are required 
to render military or naval service during any 
national emergency; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 2272 (by request). A bill to provide 
eligibility for pension, if otherwise entitled 
thereto, to the widow of any deceased veteran, 
if married to and living with the veteran for 
2 years immediately preceding his death or 
if she gave birth to a child by the veteran; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H. R. 2273. A bili providing for the advance- 
ment on the retired list of certain officers of 
the line of the United States Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. R. 2274. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide for the inclusion of do- 
mestic servants, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H. R. 2275. A bill to provide for the increase 
in certain pensions payable under section 6 
of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


H. R. 2276. A bill authorizing the city of 
Keokuk, Iowa, to purchase, construct, main- 
tain, and operate a toll bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near Keokuk, Iowa; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 2277. A bill to provide for the dis- 
charge or retirement of enlisted men of the 
Reguiar Army and of the Philippine Scouts 
in certain cases; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R. 2278. A bill to further amend the thir- 
teenth paragraph of section 127a of the Na- 
tional Defense Act, as amended by the act 
of June 8, 1926, so as to decrease the restric- 
tion on the number of enlisted men of the 
Regular Army who may be detailed as stu- 
dents at educational institutions and other 
places; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2279. A bill to amend section 17 of the 
Joint Service Pay Act approved June 10, 1922, 
as amended: to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2280. A bill providing additional pay 
for aides to the President of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Miiitary Affairs. 

H. R. 2281. A bill to strengthen the na- 
tional defense by creating the grade of chief 
warrant officer in the Army, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr McMILLAN: 

H. R. 2282. A bill to eliminate the income 
limitation as to eligibility for pensions to the 
widows of certain World War veterans; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans“ Legis- 
lation. 

H. R. 2283. A bill to extend eligibility for 
pensions to the widows and children of World 
War veterans who had disabilities caused or 
aggravated by examination, hospitalization, or 
medical treatment; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. MOTT: - 

H. R. 2284. A bill to restrict the exporta- 
tion of certain Douglas fir peeler logs and 
Port Orford cedar logs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

My Mr. O'CONNOR: 

H. R. 2285. A bill to amend the Pittman- 
Robertson Act; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

H. R. 2286. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish a National Park Service, 
and for other purposes” approved August 25, 
1916; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

H. R. 2287 A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide funds for cooperation with 
the public-school district at Hays, Mont., for 
construction and improvement of public- 
school buildings to be available for Indian 
children”; to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 2288. A bill to so amend the World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, as to 
eliminate all statutes of limitations on auto- 
matic, yearly renewable term, or United 
States Government life (converted) insurance 
policies; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 2289. A bill to provide that inability 
of the individual veteran to follow any sub- 
stantially gainful occupation resulting from 
service-connected disability shall be deemed 
to be permanent total disability; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 2290. A bill to provide pensions for 
disabled veterans of the World War under 
similar conditions, and in the same amounts, 
as now provided for as to disabied veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. POWERS: 

H.R. 2291. A bill to reduce the rate of in- 
terest on obligations of home owners to the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation to 314 per- 
cent; and to allow the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation to extend the period of amortiza- 
tion of home loans from 15 to 20 years; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 2292. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 so as to provide for 
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payment of benefits with respect to the 
month in which an annuitant or pensioner 
dies; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 2293. A bill for the better assurance 
of the protection of persons within the sev- 
eral States from mob violence and lynching, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 2294. A bill to amend the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, as amended; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 2295. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the northern 
and southern districts of West Virginia,” ap- 
proved June 22, 1936, as amended, by elim- 
inating the provision that the judge of the 
district court of the northern and southern 
districts of West Virginia shall succeed to 
the office of district judge of the northern 
district of West Virginia upon a vacancy in 
the latter office; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 2296. A bill establishing the Post- 
Emergency Economic Advisory Commission; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R.2297. A bill to prohibit the introduc- 

tion of contraband into the District of 


Columbia penal institutions; to the Com- 


mittee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 2298. A bill to provide night difer- 
ential for certain employees; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. R. 2299 (by request). A bill to provide 
liberalized benefits for disabled veterans and 
the dependents of deceased veterans; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: 

H. R. 2300. A bill to correct the description 
of land added to the Bryce Canyon National 
Park pursuant to the act of February 17, 
1931; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

H. R. 2301. A bill to authorize the partici- 
pation of States in certain revenues from 
national parks, national monuments, and 
other areas under the administrative juris- 
diction of the National Park Service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

H. R. 2302. A bill to adjust the boundaries 
of the Cedar Breaks National Monument and 
the Dixie National Forest, in the State of 
Utah, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

H.R. 2303. A bill to amend the act of Jan- 
uary 12, 1895, as amended by the act of 
March 1, 1919, relating to Government print- 
ing and blankbook work; to the Committee 
on Printing. 

By Mr. SHANLEY: 

H. R. 2304. A bill to further amend the 
naturalization laws; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2305. A bill providing that soldiers, 
Sailors, and marines may send letters through 
the mails, free of postage, under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Postmaster 
General; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr, SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 2306. A bill to provide for the classi- 
fication, according to type, of the finger- 
prints of all veterans, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2307. A bill validating a certain con- 
veyance, heretofore made by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co., a corporation, and its 
lessee, Southern Pacific Co., a corporation, 
involving certain portions of right-of-way 
in the town of Indio, in the county of River- 
side, State of California, acquired under the 
act of Congress approved July 1, 1862 (12 
Stat. L. 489), as amended by the act of Con- 
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gress approved July 2, 1864 (13 Stat. L. 356); 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

H. R. 2308. A bill to ratify a lease entered 
into by certain Mission Indians of Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 2309. A bill to permit certain civil 
actions against officers of the United States 
to be maintained in the district in which the 
plaintiff resides; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Washington: 

H. R. 2310. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act granting pensions and 
increases of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the War with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedition, 
to certain married soldiers, to certain widows, 
minor children, and helpless children of such 
soldiers and sailors, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 1, 1926; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: 

H. R. 2311. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to prohibit the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, storage, use, and possession in time 
of war of explosives, providing regulations 
for the safe manufacture, distribution, stor- 
age, use, and possession of the same, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 6. 1917 
(40 Stat. 385); to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: 

H. R. 2312. A bill to repeal certain powers 
of the President and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury relating to the alteration of the weight 
of the dollar, the issuance of United States 
notes, the purchase of foreign silver, and the 
issue of silver certificates; to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: 

H. R. 2313. A bill relating to foreign ac- 
counts in Federal Reserve banks and insured 
banks; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. R. 2314. A bill regulating the warehous- 
ing, storing, and reconcentration of cotton 
held by the Commodity Credit Corporation; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. SUTPHIN: 

H. R. 2315. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment, administration, and maintenance 
of a Coast Guard auxiliary and a Coast Guard 
reserve; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 2316. A bill to provide more adequate 
compensation for certain dependents of 
World War veterans, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H.R. 2317. A bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of a national-defense commission 
for the purpose of surveying the national- 
defense resources and requirements of the 
United States, including the advisability of 
adopting a permanent prograssive national- 
defense policy, the establishment of a de- 
partment of national defense, a national- 
defense planning board, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 2318. A bill to remove certain limita- 
tions on appropriations for the pay of mid- 
shipmen, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 2319. A bill to vest in the Govern- 
ment of the United States the absolute, com- 
plete, and unconditional ownership of the 
12 Federal Reserve banks; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H. R. 2320. A bill to accept the cession by 
the States of North Carolina and Tennessee 
of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands em- 
braced within the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 
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By Mr. WEISS: 

H. R. 2321. A bill to provide for reduced 
interest rates on loans made by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 2322. A bill to make Flag Day a legal 
public holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, WHELCHEL: 

H. R. 2323. A bill to provide increases in 
clerical allowances at certain offices of the 
third class, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee oñ the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H. R. 2324. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction and equipment of a building for 
the experiment station of the Bureau of 
Mines at Rolla, Mo.; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H. J. Res, 65. Joint resolution to declare 
certain papers, pamphlets, books, pictures, 
and Writings nonmailable, to provide a pen- 
alty for mailing same, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. J. Res. 66. Joint resolution to limit re- 
duction in acreage allotments for wheat to 
types of which there is no surplus; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, CROWTHER: 

H. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11 of each year Gen- 
eral Pulaski’s Memorial Day, for the observ- 
ance and commemoration of the death of 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to pro- 
claim October 11, 1941, General Pulaski’s 
Memorial Day, for the observance and com- 
memoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casi- 
mir Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. IZAC: 

H. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution establishing 
the Ladies of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic National Shrine Commission to formu- 
late plans for the construction of a perma- 
nent memorial building to the memory of 
the veterans of the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: 

H. J. Res. 70. Joint resolution to redeem 
certain exemption or ginning certificates is- 
sued under the Bankhead Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JONKMAN: 

H. J. Res. 71. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the week of April 
20 to 26, 1941, as National Humane Week; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACIORA: 

H. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to authorize 
the admission into the United States of a 
limited number of refugee children from 
Poland and other occupied European coun- 
tries for the duration of the European war; 
to the Co ttee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. J. Res. 73. Joint resolution to define the 
principle of international reciprocity in the 
protection of American patents, trade-marks, 
secret formulas and processes, and copyrights 
by providing a method for assuring the pay- 
ments of amounts due to persons in the 
United States from users thereof in countries 
restricting international payments from 
their territories; to the Committee on Pat- 
ents, 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia: 

H. J. Res. 74. Joint resolution to amend sec- 
tion 13 (a) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938; to the Committee on Labor, 
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By Mr. SHANLEY: 

H. J. Res. 75. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1941, General Pulas- 
ki’s Memorial Day, for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. J. Res. 76. Joint resolution establishing 
the Post-Emergency Economie Advisory 
Commission; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. Con. Res. 10. Concurrent resolution to 
request the belligerents to inform the citi- 
zens of the United States of their war aims; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY: 

H. Res. 63. Resolution to provide for an in- 
vestigation to determine the advisability of 
the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes deep water- 
way; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 64. Resolution creating a select 
committee of the House of Representatives 
to be known as the Committee on Peace; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 65. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 1053, a bill to author- 
ize major alterations to certain naval vessels; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 66. Resolution providing for the im- 
mediate consideration of H. R. 1437, a bill 
authorizing additional shipbuilding and ord- 
nance manufacturing facilities for the United 
States Navy, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 2325 (by request). A bill for the re- 
lief of Kazys Motuzas; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BATES of Kennedy: 

H. R. 2326. A bill granting a pension to 
Sarah D. Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2327. A bill granting a pension to 
Lettie Creed; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 2328. A bill granting a pension to 
Nancy Jane Branham; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 2329. A bill granting a pension to 
Cordie Brandenburg; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2330. A bill granting a pension to 
James William Branham and Della Branham; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 2331. A bill granting a pension to 
Eenry Patrick Dyer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2332. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Lovena Triplett; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2333. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Cooksey; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2334. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Fred Faulkner; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

H. R. 2335. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to William Hargis; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

H. R. 2336. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to William Hays; to the Committee 
o^ Pensions. 

H. R. 2337. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Caroline Hockley; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

H.R. 2338. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
Pelfrey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2339. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to James O. Scott; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 
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H.R. 2340. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Fraley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2341. A bill for the relief of James R. 
Hess; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2342. A bill granting a pension to Ned 
Johnston; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 2348. A bill granting a pension to 
Ollie Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2344. A bill granting a pension to 
James S. Landrum; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2345. A bill granting a pension to 
Minnie Allen Lacy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2346. A bill granting a pension to 
Pharis Johnson; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H.R. 2347. A bill granting a pension to 
Martha J. Lawson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2348. A bill granting a pension to 
Jesse Johnson; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 2349. A bill granting a pension to 
Cora McGuire; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2350, A bill granting a pension to Dora 
McCallister! to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2351. A bill granting a pension to 
Maxie Moyer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2352. A bill granting a pension to 
Elizabeth McGuire; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2353. A bill granting a pension to Dora 
Parsons; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 2354. A bill granting a pension to 
Nancy S. Oldham; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

H. R. 2355. A bill granting a pension to 
Daniel W. Perkins; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

H. R. 2356. A bill granting a pension to 
Pricy Parsons; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2357. A bill granting a pension to 
Lewis Stamper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2358. A bill granting a pension to 
Julia Reeves; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2359. A bill granting a pension to 
Mima Turner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2360. A bill granting a pension to 
Carrie Stidham; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 2361. A bill granting a pension to 
Louise Workman; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 2362. A bill granting a pension to 
Lavina Watts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 2363. A bill for the relief of Frank P. 
Hoyt; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2364. A bill for the relief of Anthoula 
S. Maskas; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BEITER: 

H. R. 2365. A bill for the relief of Umberto 
Danta Annibali; to the Committee of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2366. A bill for the relief of Robert D. 
Doherty; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: 

H. R. 2367. A bill granting a pension to 
Emma Schmitt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 2368. A bill granting a pension to Leo 
P. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 2369. A bill for the relief of Rachib 
Shriay; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2370. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tinos Dardas; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2371. A bill for the relief of Hildegard 
Lacour; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

H. R. 2372. A bill for the relief of Paul E. 

Cook; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. R. 2873. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Hattie C. Wheeler; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2374. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Maryette E. Wanamaker; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2375. A bill for the relief of Rodney 
Eugene Hoover; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. D'ALESANDRO, IR.: 8 

H. R. 2376. A bill for the relief of Ethel Ray 
Sowder; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 2877. A bill to correct the naval record 
of Frank Mackin; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FENTON: 

H. R. 2378. A bill for the relief of Arthur 

G. Moyer; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr, FORAND: 

H. R. 2379. A bill for the relief of Mary, 
Ethel, and Richard Farrell; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

H. R. 2380. A bill for the relief of Luigi C. 
Galatioto and Maria Galatioto; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H.R. 2381. A bill authorizing the transfer 
of land owned by the United States back to 
the Spring Park Club, of Richfield Springs, 
N. V.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. HARE: 

H.R, 2382. A bill for the relief of William 

Cromer; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HEALEY: 

H. R. 2383. A bill for the relief of Richard 
E. Mooney; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2384, A bill for the relief of Joseph H. 
Burr; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H. R. 2385. A bill granting a pension to John 
Henry Epperson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2386. A bill granting a pension to 
Delia Parmentier; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 2387. A bill granting a pension to 
Grace E. Butler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2388. A bill granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Cooper; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

H. R. 2389. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Jefferson Black, deceased; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2390. A bill granting a pension to 
Jessie Meryhew Bowen; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2391. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen Wornom; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2392. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Dearborn; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 2393. A bill authorizing the President 
to reappoint and honorably discharge David 
J. Sawyer, second lieutenant, National Army, 
as of May 11, 1919; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2394. A bill for the relief of Dr. H. R. 
Allmon; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2395. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary Quirk; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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H. R. 2396. A bill granting a pension to 
Emma Sears Ferguson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: 

H. R. 2397. A bill granting a pension to 
Albert B. McDaniel; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2398. A bill granting a pension to 
Juna Vista Murphy; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 2399. A bill granting a pension to 
John D. Pearson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

H. R. 2400. A bill granting a pension to 
Maria J. Way; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2401. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Isabell Postlethwait; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 2402. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Cleo T. Warren; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2403, A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mack C. Ratcliff; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2404. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to America E. Dye; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

H. R. 2405. A bill granting an increase of 
Pension to Mary Ella Wallace; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2406. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emily L. Watkins; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2407. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Orrie S. McCutcheon; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 2408. A bill granting a pension to 

t E. Clutts; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. KUNKEL: 

H. R. 2409. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary J. Glace; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 2410. A bill granting a pension to 
Jennie R. Ogden; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 2411. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Lucy Killinger; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2412. A bill granting a pension to 
Annie I. Ritz; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2413. A bill granting a pension to 
Lottie Lee Stoner; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 2414. A bill for the relief of Meier 
Langermann, his wife Friederike, and son 
Joseph; to the Committee o Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2415. A bill for the relief of David 
Morgenstern; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2416. A bill for the relief of Salomon 
Georg Kaufmann, his wife Doris Kaufmann, 
nee Stern, and their child John Michael 
Peter Kaufmann; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2417. A bill for the relief of Milton 
Mai, his wife Lilli Luise, and daughter Mary 
Clothilde Mai and Eleonare Mai; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H. R. 2418. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Goetz, Lucile Goetz, and Angus S. Kennedy; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. R. 2419. A bill for the relief of Chan 
Tsork-ying; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2420. A bill for the relief of Julia 
Neville; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2421. A bill for the relief of Seward 
A. Dean; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H. R. 2422. A bill for the relief of certain 

former employees and materialmen of Joseph 
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P. Casey and the Foundation Waterproofing 
Co., contractors with the United States of 
America, under contract No. W 741 eng 1911 
for the clearing of parcel No. 1 in the pool of 
lock and dam No. 18, Mississippi River; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H. R. 2423. A bill for the relief of Christine 
Lund; to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 2424, A bill for the relief of Clarence 
J. Meteyer, Lester W. Engels, and Dorothy B. 
Engels; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H. R. 2425. A bill for the relief of Isaak 
Silberman and his wife, Sara Perl Pauline 
Silberman; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, 

By Mr. PACE: 

H. N. 2426. A bill for the relief of H. B. Wil- 

son; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. PEARSON: 

H. R. 2427. A bill for the relief of George 
P. Crawford; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 2428. A bill for the relief of G. F. 
Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, POWERS: 

H. R. 2429. A bill for the relief of Rudolph 
Oliver Eppler; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2430. A bill for the relief of John 
Huff; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 2431. A bill for the relief of Carr China 

Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 2432. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Oscar Sheffield; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

H. R. 2433. A bill granting a pension to 
Cyrus Poe; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: 

H. R. 2434. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
S. Holton; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2435. A bill for the relief of George 
H. Crow; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

H. R. 2436. A bill for the relief of Hjalmar 

M. Seby; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. SCHUETZ: 

H. R. 2437. A bill for the relief of Fred F. 

Osgood; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SHANLEY: 

H. R. 2438. A bill for the relief of Byron A. 
Guthrie; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2439. A bill for the relief of Edwin 
Charles Bock; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2440. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Henry Whitford; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 2441. A bill for the relief of Walter 
Weston Pierce; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. d 

H. R. 2442. A bill granting a pension to 
Angeline Hart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2443. A bill granting a pension to 
Sarah E. Hermanstorfor; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2444. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary B. Morris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2445. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Stone; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2446. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Cordelia E. Sims; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 2447. A bill granting a pension to 
Jesse Mills; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2448. A bill granting a pension to 
Agnes P. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2449. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary E. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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H. R. 2450. A bill granting a pension to 
Henry William Means; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2451. A bill granting a pension to 
Frank A. Boster; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2452. A bill granting a pension to 
Katie A. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2453. A bill granting a pension to 
Ruth Ann Breedlove; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 2454. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary Jane Patterson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2455. A bill granting a pension to 
Alice L. Stemmons; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2456. A bill granting a pension to 
Rachel Nash; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2457. A bill granting a pension to 
Cathrine Orender; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TENEROWICZ: 

H. R. 2458. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Szeliga; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. THILL: 

H. R. 2459. A bill for the relief of Arnold 

H. Sommer; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky: 

H. R. 2460. A bill for th relief of Ruth 
Steward, administratrix of the estate of 
Luther F. Steward; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 2461. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Easiern District of Pennsylvania to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Reynold O. Gilks; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. R. 2462. A bill for the relief of William 

Schoeb; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WHELCHEL: 

H. R. 2463. A bill for the relief of the heirs 
of Donald Crump and Mrs. John N. Crump 
and for the relief of Emma Jane Crump and 
Mildred Lounedah Crump; to the Committee 
on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


53. By Mr. BEITER: Petition of Erie Coun- 
ty Board of Supervisors, Buffalo, N. Y., oppos- 
ing the St, Lawrence seaway project; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

54. Also, petition of International Hod 
Carriers Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union of America, pledging cooperation and 
support in the national-defense program; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

55. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Petition 
of the Black Hills Mining Association, pro- 
testing against any blanket power to create 
parks or monuments; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

56. By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Petition 
of the Maritime Federation of the Pacific, 
Washington District Council, No 1, represent- 
ing 15,000 members of organized labor in the 
maritime and fishing industries of the Pacific 
Northwest, expressing vigorous opposition to 
United States participation in war; opposing 
the lend-lease plan of President Roosevelt; 
objecting to the use of American warships to 
convoy vessels to the war zone; opposing sell- 
ing or transferring American ships to foreign 
registry; insisting upon complete protection 
of civil liberties; urging vigorously the legis- 
lative protection of all rights of labor; oppos- 
ing the continuation of the Dies committee; 
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demanding that Congress resist all amend- 
ments designed to weaken the Wagner Act or 
circumscribing union activities; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

57. Also, petition of the Seattle Industrial 
Labor Union Council, affiliated with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations in conform- 
ity with the position taken by the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations at its convention 
in Atlantic City, unalterably opposing United 
States participation in war; opposing the ad- 
ministration’s lending plan; objecting to the 
use of American warships to convoy vessels to 
the war zones, and sale or transfer of Amer- 
ican merchant vessels to foreign registry; op- 
posing increased tax burdens to finance the 
European war machine; demanding complete 
protection of civil liberties and the rights of 
labor to organize and strike; reaffirming the 
pressing national problems of unemployment, 
old-age assistance, and social security; de- 
manding an extension of American democracy, 
such as the abolition of poll-tax systems, and 
the more equitable incidence of taxation; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

58. By Mr. HAINES: Petition of Mrs. Prussia 
Bowers, of York, Pa., and members of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, urging proper pro- 
tection of the young men in the various tran- 
ing camps throughout the Nation; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

59. Also, petition of Milton R. Vogel, of 
Loganville, Pa., and other citizens of that 
vicinity, urging proper protection of the 
young men in the various training camps 
throughout the Nation; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

60, Also, petition of Rev. F. L. Pannebaker, 
Airville, Pa., and members of his church, urg- 
ing proper protection of the young men in the 
various training camps throughout the Na- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

61. Also, petition of Rev. D. J. March, Dills- 
burg, Pa., and members of his church, urging 
proper protection of the young men in the 
various training camps throughout the Na- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

62. Also, petition of Rev. R. H. Stetler, Jr., 
rural route 3, York, Pa., and members of his 
church, urging proper protection of the young 
men in the various training camps through- 
out the Nation; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

63. Also, petition of Rev. S. Benjamin Shaw, 
Laurel, Pa, and members of his church, urg- 
ing proper protection of the young men in 
the various training camps throughout the 
Nation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

64. Also, petition of Rev. Edward W. Leech, 
York, Pa., nd members of his church, urg- 
ing proper protection of the young men in 
the various training camps throughout the 
Nation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

65. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition 
of Mrs. Jud Collier, chairman of the Women's 
Committee on Economic Policy for Texas, 
urging support of the so-called lend-lease bill; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

66. By Mr. KRAMER: Resolution adopted 
by the membership of the Thor Hendrickson 
Post, No. 1006, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, approving the bill H. R. 
8915, by Mr. Grarnaat, of California, which 
provides for the improvement of the facilities 
in the Medical and Surgical Hospital, at Fort 
Miley, Calif., said hospital being maintained 
by the Veterans’ Administration for the use of 
veterans who reside in northern California, 
from the Oregon State line to Bakersfield, 
Calif.; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

67, Also, resolution adopted by the mem- 
bership of the Theodore Roosevelt Camp, No. 
9, Department of California, United Spanish 
War Veterans, approving the bill H. R. 8915, 
by Mr. GraRNAnr, California, which provides 
for the improvement of the facilities in the 
Medical and Surgical Hospital, at Fort Miley, 
Calif., said hospital being maintained by the 
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Veterans’ Administration for the use of vet- 
erans who reside in northern California, from 
the Oregon State line to Bakersfield, Calif; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

68. By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Petition of 
Roy J. Lamansky, Isaac A. Ogden, and Walker 
A. Johnston, members of the county commit- 
tee, Jefferson County, Fairfield, Iowa, urging 
their Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress to support the farm program and any 
other legislation that would be for the good 
of agriculture and the State of Iowa; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

69. By Mr. McGREGOR: Petition of Monna 
M. Rogers, of Westerville, and 82 other resi- 
dents of Delaware County, Ohio, urging the 
protection of our country, the defense of its 
institutions, and the preservation of the lives 
of our people, particularly the protection of 
our men in uniform from the use of alcoholic 
beverages; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

70. By Mr. WEISS: Petition of the em- 
ployees on Work Projects Administration sew- 
ing project No. 26961-0214, Buena Vista, 
Elizabeth Township, Allegheny County, Pa., 
protesting against the discontinuation of the 
sewing projects of the Work Projects Admin- 
istration in the State of Pennsylvania; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

71, Also, petition of the employees on Work 
Projects Administration sewing project in the 
city of McKeesport, Allegheny County, Pa., 
protesting against the discontinuation of the 
sewing projects of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration in the State of Pennsylvania; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


SENATE 


Monpay, January 20, 1941 


The Senate met at 11:15 o’clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. ZeBarney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
who knowest us to be set in the midst of so 
many and great dangers that by reason of 
the frailty of our nature we cannot al- 
ways stand upright: Teach us to hate the 
sins that grieve Thee most, and keep us 
pure in thought and word and deed, that 
in utter selflessness we may face whate’er 
the future may disclose, confident in the 
might and power of Thine indwelling. 
Bless every Member of the Senate, and 
sanctify the friendships fostered here, 
fused by the common purpose to labor 
only for the Nation’s weal. 

Bless him who in these latter years 
hath presided over the deliberations of 
this body, our beloved Vice President. 
May the benediction of Thy peace be 
upon him, and the guidance of Thy spirit 
be with him, wherever he may be. We 
ask it in the name and for the sake of 
Him who said, “I have not called you 
servanis, but I have called you friends,” 
even Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Byrnes, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar dayiof 
Thursday, January 16, 1941, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 
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RECONCENTRATION OR REWAREHOUSING OF 
COTTON 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in further response 
to Senate Resolution 337, Seventy-sixth 
Congress (agreed to December 2, 1940), 
requesting the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration and the Secretary of Agriculture 
to receive no bids and make no contracts 
for the reconcentration or rewarehousing 
of cotton prior to action by Congress on 
such matter, and stating, in part, “I trust 
that unless we are specifically directed 
by Congress to pursue some other course 
of action you will understand our posi- 
tion in proceeding to accept bids on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1941, when the period of our 
deferment in response to Senate Resolu- 
tion 337 will expire,” which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Foresiry. 


REPORT ON NATIONAL FOREST ROADS AND 
TRAILS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report of 
the activities of the Department relating 
to forest roads and trails for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940, which, with the 
accompanying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate letters from the 
Archivist of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, lists of pa- 
pers and documents on the files of the 
Departments of State, the Treasury (2), 
the Navy (2), and Agriculture; the 
Work Projects Administration (2), the 
Federal Security Agency, the Public 
Health Service, and the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, which are not 
needed in the conduct of business and 
have no permanent value or historical 
interest, and requesting action looking 
to their disposition, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, were referred to a 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appoint- 
ed Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. Tohzr members 
of the committee on the part of the 
Senate. : 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following resolution 
of the Senate of the State of Oklahoma, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


Oklahoma State Senate Resolution No. 1 


Whereas the British Empire, whence came 
the Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, the King 
James version of the Holy Bible, and in which 
nation the seeds of democracy were sown, 
nurtured, and brought to full fruition, and 
which nation has long since been a free 
people, with a democratic government serv- 
ing as a bulwark to the free peoples of the 
earth; and 

Whereas the British Empire at this time is 
engaged in a death struggle to maintain not 
only its freedom, but its very life and exist- 
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ence against barbarism and tyranny, which 
would throw in reverse all the progress of 
mankind; and 

Whereas the United States of America and 
other free nations are the legitimate offspring 
and children of this free state of existence, 
and because of this relationship we as a 
nation are likewise threatened with a similar 
death warrant; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has addressed the Congress of the United 
States of America on the state of the Union, 
and has made recommendations as to the 
necessary steps to preserve the Nation and 
to lend all possible aid to Great Britain, 
Greece, China, and every free nation every- 
where withstanding attacks from aggressor 
nations by supplying tanks, airplanes, ships, 
and other munitions of war to the fullest pos- 
sible extent and with all possible haste: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the State Senate of the State 
of Oklahoma, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized and urged to support 
President Roosevelt in his program for safety 
and security of this Nation and aid to other 
democracies; that the Congress be urged to 
provide for the delivery of all possible air- 
planes, tanks, and other munitions of war 
without delay; and that this body denounce 
as unsound any program of appeasement or 
collaboration with dictators and dictator- 
ships; that we here and now reaffirm our 
faith in democracy and all its institutions 
and urge upon our Members in Congress the 
stand of the President in his program for the 
preservation of democracy in the Western 
Hemisphere and throughout the world: Be 
it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the senate be 
directed to forthwith send a copy of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States; to the President of the United 
States Senate; to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; to each Member of the Okla- 
homa delegation in Congress; to the Secre- 
tary of the United States Senate; to the 
Secretary of State of the United States; and 
to the Ambassadors or appropriate repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, Greece, China, 
and of every other free nation everywhere 
withstanding attacks from aggressor nations, 
the same to be transmitted to their respec- 
tive sovereignty. 

Adopted by the unanimous vote of the 
senate, January 9, 1941. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also 
laid before the Senate a resolution of the 
Council of the City of Youngstown, Ohio, 
favoring the continuance of the Work 
Projects Administration, Federal Works 
Agency, so as to care for the unemployed, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution of the general executive board of 
the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union, New York 
City, N. V., relative to the position of 
labor under the national-defense pro- 
gram, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs, reported 
favorably the nomination of Charles Har- 
wood, of New York, to be Governor of 
the Virgin Islands, vice Lawrence W. 
Cramer, resigned. 

LETTERS FROM CONSTITUENTS OF SENATOR 
JOHNSON OF COLORADO 


{Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
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two letters from constituents relative to for- 
eign affairs, which appear in the Appendix.] 


following: 
VICE PRESIDENT JOHN N. GARNER 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I offer 
the resolution which I send to “he desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 46) was read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate express its ap- 
preciation of the courtesy, fairness, impar- 
tiality. and ability shown by the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and President of 
the Senate, Hon. Jon N. Garner, in the 
administration of the duties of his office 
during the past 8 years, and tender him its 
sincere thanks. 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, in def- 

erence to the expressed wish of the Vice 
President, this resolution was not offered 
at the last session of the Senate. As we 
know, the Vice President is an exceed- 
ingly modest man. He dislikes to be 
eulogized by his friends; but I think the 
Senate this morning, before the Vice 
President’s service comes to an end, will 
want to adopt this resolution. 
Others will speak and write of Jonn N. 
GARNER as Speaker of the House and as 
Vice President. In the few minutes that 
I shall detain the Senate I do not desire 
to refer to his remarkable service as 
Speaker and as Vice President. I wish 
to refer only to JohN N. Garner the 
legislator. 

No one of us can tell what the his- 
torian will say of Mr. Garner’s service 
as a legislator. If the historian looks 
only to the CONGRESSIONAL RECcorD, he will 
never acquire the information upon which 
an intelligent conclusion could be based. 

I.came to the House of Representa- 
tives in 1911. I am certain that for at 
least 6 years thereafter Representative 
Garner withheld from the Recorp all re- 
marks made by him upon the floor of the 
House. If the historian looks to the bills 
that have been passed by the Congress, 
he will find few bills bearing the name of 
the Vice President. He will find that few 
bills were ever introduced by him. There 
is a reason for it. Shortly after I came 
to the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Garner told me that it was his policy to 
encourage others to introduce bills. It 
was his policy, whenever he had an idea 
which he believed, if written into law, 
would promote the best interests of the 
people of the Nation, to induce a pros- 
pective opponent or a doubtful supporter 
to sponsor the legislation. When he had 
achieved that, he knew his purpose was 
accomplished. But while the RECORD 
will disclose few speeches made by him 
and few bills introduced by him, those 
of us who have served with him know 
that there is hardly a measure of im- 
portance which has been enacted by the 
Congress during the past quarter of a 
century to which JOHN Garner did not 
effectively contribute. The Recorp will 
not show the remarkable influence he 
has exercised upon Members of the 
House and Senate during his long service. 
He was an efficient legislator. He is a 
great American. So long as honesty, 
truthfulness, and courage are appreci- 
ated the services of JoHN N. GARNER 
during the past four decades will be held 
in high regard by the American people. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, at the end 
of the second term of the Vice President, 
JOHN NANCE Garner, I desire to express 
the appreciation of the minority of cer- 
tain outstanding characteristics of this 
man, who seemed to be a combination of 
Roger Williams and Sam Houston. His 
characteristics were positiveness, fair- 
ness, decisiveness, candor, loyalty. All 
these, which form the foundations of 
everlasting friendship on the part of 
Members of this great deliberative body 
on both sides of the aisle, were possessed 
by this unique character to a degree 
which I think I have never observed in 
any other man. 

His fairness appeared to me when I was 
a witness before the great Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, of which 
he was the ranking minority member in 
those days. They were considering a 
measure which became the Tariff Act of 
1930. This was in the year 1929. The 
presiding member of that great commit- 
tee was theoretically occupying the same 
position that I occupied and advocated 
as a witness; yet it was clear that I was 
not receiving at his hands the fair treat- 
ment to which I was entitled under the 
circumstances of the proposal I then 
made, which was, in effect, that the eight 
succeeding witnesses, to each of whom 10 
minutes had been assigned, had made a 
conditional surrender of their time to 
me; and the chairman of the committee 
ruled that I might have 20 minutes, 
Afterward I made a suggestion of com- 
promise, that if he would not limit my 
time those who had surrendered their 
time on condition would be willing to give 
it up on the condition that he might drop 
the gavel at any moment that I was to 
stop. Then he ruled that I could have 
30 minutes; whereupon this fair man 
from Texas turned and said, “Look here: 
This is a conditional offer, and it is a 
sporting proposition. Take it”; and it 
was taken. It can readily be imagined 
that to one who was trembling there be- 
fore those great statesmen of the country, 
that was a great psychological encourage- 
ment. 

Now, as to his loyalty: We had a 
unique example of that before the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate during its 
court reorganization studies. He ap- 
peared before that committee and made 
a certain proposition which he thought 
the committee could well afford to ac- 
cept and carry into -practice. In the 
course of his statement he said, “My 
loyalties are in this order: First, to my 
country; second, to my party; and third, 
to my President,” and he presented a 
proposal which, in his view, would save 
the interests of all three. The commit- 
tee could not accept it, but it was an 
example of the loyalty of this man. 

His candor, I thought, was expressed 
on many occasions here in rulings made 
in this body, but it was strikingly illus- 
trated in two conferences held at the 
White House. One was in the summer 
of 1939, when we were asked promptly to 
consider a bill that concerned legislation 
relating to neutrality. I call it a dra- 
matic expression of candor when, in that 
conference, he turned to the President of 
the United States and said, “You see, 
Chief, you have not got the votes.” 
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Again, at a later conference, the day 
before we came into the last session of 
the Seventy-sixth Congress, he exhibited 
similar candor, so natural to him, when 
he declared it was his view, notwithstand- 
ing there might be no one else in the 
rather large conference who held that 
view, that it would be better for the 
United States to return to the status of 
international law and to repeal all stat- 
utes that fettered the hands of the Gov- 
ernment in its relations with foreign 
countries, so that it might be free at any 
time to take any decision that it saw 
fit. He revealed the courage that goes 
with an honesty of intellect, the courage 
to stand all alone, if he had the oppor- 
tunity to stand upon the convictions to 
which he had arrived. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
say farewell. What I desire to do is to 
recognize the vigor and the sanguine 
temperament which still animate this 
great man, and to encourage his further 
service for his fellow men; but, above all, 
to express the kindest regards and best 
wishes of the minority to him and to his 
helpful and charming partner, Mrs. 
Garner. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the State of Texas I desire to 
thank most earnestly the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin] for 
their fine tributes to Mr. Garner. I think 
it will be generally agreed that no abler 
man, no fairer presiding officer, ever 
occupied the Vice Presidency than Mr. 
Garner. Undoubtedly he lifted the Vice 
Presidential office to a place of more 
affirmative power than it had ever had 
before—a power that was exercised for 
the country’s good. Both he and Mrs, 
Garner have the Senate’s and the coun- 
try’s best wishes always. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
join my colleague [Mr. SHEPPARD] in ex- 
pressing the appreciation of those whom 
I represent in this Chamber for the trib- 
utes paid so becomingly and so well by 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes} and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, Austin] to JOHN NANCE GARNER. 

My first acquaintance with Mr. Gar- 
NER was just about 40 years ago. He was 
then a member of the Texas House of 
Representatives. Two years later he be- 
came a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. During 
all the time since then I have been fairly 
intimately associated with him. I have 
always admired his high conception of 
public duty, his loyalty to his friends, 
and the great ability which he has dis- 
played in performing his public duties. 

Texas is very proud of the record which 
he has made, he being the only citizen 
of our State who has ever occupied the 
Vice Presidency. 

We welcome him back to Texas as our 
most distinguished citizen. I am sure 
that, while he relinquishes the responsi- 
bilities of public office, he will not divest 
himself of those even loftier responsi- 
bilities and duties of a citizen, and I feel 
confident that in the years to come he 
will contribute very substantially and 
very effectively to the public life of the 
Nation and of the State of which we are 
very proud. 

Personally I feel a deep sense of regret 
that he is to leave official life, As a 
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friend of 40 years and as a fellow citizen 
of Texas, I welcome him back to the 
bosom of the old mother that gave him 
birth, the mother that has watched his 
progress with pride and with ever-in- 
creasing sense of admiration. We take 
him back to that mother’s breast, and we 
shall ever hold him in affectionate em- 
brace. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know that every Member of the 
Senate who has served under Vice Presi- 
dent Garner would like to have the op- 
portunity of paying tribute to him on this 
day. In view ot the shortness of time, I 
shall detain the Senate for only a mo- 
ment to pay a tribute of admiration, 
reverence, and affection to the great 
American who today retires from the 
Vice Presidency of the United States. 
With the exception of the two Senators 
from Texas, I believe that I have known 
the Vice President longer than any other 
Member of this body. I have known him 
since he first came to Washington many 
years ago when I was a small boy. Over 
much of the long period which has since 
ensued I have been intimately associated 
with him. I had the opportunity of ob- 
Serving what I believe is one of the most 
remarkable congressional careers in the 
annals of the Republic. 

As the Senater from South Carolina 
(Mr. Byrnes] said, we cannot tell what 
the historian will write, but we who have 
observed the career of this remarkable 
man know that for many years he was 
one of the ablest, most influential, most 
efficient, and most patriotic legislators in 
this country; that when he became mi- 
nority leader of his party in the House 
of Representatives he contributed in very 
large measure to the recapture of the 
House of Representatives by his political 
party 2 years before the landslide of 
1932, which his leadership in the House 
as minority leader and Speaker did a 
great deal to bring about. 

We know that he has written his name 
high on the list of great Speakers of the 
House of Representatives, and we know 
that he has possessed an influence as 
Vice President of the United States pos- 
sibly equalled by only one Vice President 
in all the history of the United States— 
Thomas Jefferson. He has restored the 
Vice Presidency by his own ability, his 
own experience, and his own capacity to 
that high place which it occupied under 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. President, I know that every Mem- 
ber of the Senate feels regret at parting 
personally from the association which we 
have had with the Vice President. I can 
say for myself that I have loved the Vice 
President since I was a little boy. I 
loved him and respected him so much 
that I paid him the highest compliment 
that I could pay any American, when as 
a delegate to the national convention I 
voted for him for the Chief Magistracy 
of the Republic. I know that the Amer- 
ican people have loved the rugged char- 
acter and the great services of JOHN 
NANCE GARNER, and I know that as he re- 
tires from the Vice Presidency today they 
join with the Members of this body in 
wishing him and his splendid wife health, 
prosperity, and length of days. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, under 
the order of business adopted at the last 
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session of the Senate, the Senate not 
later than 15 minutes to 12 will leave for 
the rotunda of the Capitol. I make this 
statement at this time, and then I desire 
to ask for a vote upon the resolution and 
that the Senate rise to adopt the resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
offered by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Byrnes]. 

The resolution was 
agreed to by a rising vote. 
INAUGURATION OF THE PRESIDENT AND VICE 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Under 
the order previously entered, following 
the ceremonies at the east portico of the 
Capitol, the Senate will stand adjourned 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

If there be no further business, the 
Senate will proceed to the scene of the 
inaugural ceremonies. 

At 11 o’clock and 37 minutes a. m., the 
Senate, headed by the President pro tem- 
pore [Pat Harrison, a Senator from the 
State of Mississippi] and the Secretary 
{Edwin A. Halsey], proceeded to the 
inaugural platform at the east front of 
the Capitol and took the space assigned 
to them on the left of the place reserved 
for the President-elect. 

The House of Representatives, headed 
by the Speaker [Sam RAYBURN] and the 
Clerk, South Trimble, had preceded the 
Senate to the platform and taken the 
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. Spaces assigned them on the right of the 


place reserved for the President-elect. 

The Governors of the States were 
escorted to the places assigned them 
on the right of the inaugural platform. 

The Chief of Staff of the Army, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, the Major 
General Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, and the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, with their aides, were escorted to 
the places assigned them on the right of 
the inaugural platform. 

The diplomatic corps were escorted to 
the places assigned them on the left of 
the inaugural platform. 

The members of the President’s Cab- 
inet were escorted to the places assigned 
them on the left of the inaugural plat- 
form. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
and the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, headed 
by the Marshal, Thomas E. Waggaman, 
and the Clerk, Charles Elmore Cropiey, 
were escorted to the inaugural platform 
and took the places assigned them, the 
Chief Justice being seated immediately 
to the right and the Associate Justices 
being seated on the left of the place 
reserved for the President-elect. 

The Vice President-elect of the United 
States, Henry A. WALLACE, of Iowa, was 
escorted to the inaugural platform by 
the Vice President of the United States 
[Jonn N. GARNER], and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Arrangements, consisting of 
MATTHEW M. Neety, chairman; Senator 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY; Senator CHARLES L. 
McNary; Sam RAYBURN, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; Representa- 
tive ROBERT L. DoucHton; and Repre- 
sentative JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., the 
joint committee being headed by the 
Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, Chesley 
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W. Jurney, and the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House of Representatives, Kenneth 
Romney. 

The Vice President-elect was seated 
immediately to the left of the place re- 
served for the President-elect. 

The President-elect of the United 
States, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, of 
New York, was escorted to the inaugural 
platform by the Joint Committee on 
Arrangements. 

The Chaplain of the Senate, Rev. 
Ze€Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following: 


PRAYER 


Lord God Almighty, in whom the souls 
of nations live, on this day of the re- 
dedication of America revive in us the 
faith of our fathers, and send Thy 
strength on hearts that pray only for 
strength to serve Thee with spirits hum- 
bly brave, that we may steel ourselves 
against the lust of ease and spend our- 
selves for others’ need, sharing with them 
the poignancy of sorrow that is in the 
world because of the baser aims of those 
who love not Thee. 

We invoke Thy blessing not only upon 
our Nation, but also upon those to whom 
under Thee we have entrusted the au- 
thority of governance—our President, 
Vice President, the Members of the Con- 
gress, the members of the judiciary, and 
all who bear rule in our beloved country, 
that we may be one in mind and heart 
and will. 

As Thine eternal mind, through the 
lives of men that fear not man, hath 
ever been the light for all mankind, we 
beseech Thee to shed upon our Presi- 
dent the light of Thy heavenly wisdom, 
that, inspired by Thee, he may have a 
right judgment in all things. Clothe him 
with the mantle of humility, endue him 
with innocency of life, keep him in 
health and strength, crown him with the 
highest, holiest gifts of leadership, and 
grant that in these darksome days he 
may lead a devoted and united people out 
of the valley of the shadow unto the 
eternal hills of peace. We ask it in the 
name of Him who is the Prince of Peace, 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen, 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH OF OFFICE 


The VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES administered to the 
Vice-President-elect the oath of office 
prescribed by law, as follows: 

Do you solemnly swear that you will 
support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that you will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the same; 
that you take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or pur- 
pose of evasion, and that you will well 
and faithfully discharge the duties of the 
office on which you are about to enter: So 
help you God? 

The Vick-PRESIDENT-ELECT. I do. 

The Chief Justice of the United States, 
Charles Evans Hughes, administered to 
the President-elect the oath of office pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, as follows: 

You, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, do 
solemnly swear that you will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the 
United States, and that you will to the 
best of your ability preserve, protect, and 
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defend the Constitution of the United 
States? 

The PRESIDENT-ELECT. I, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, do solemnly swear that 
I will faithfully execute the office of 
President of the United States, and will, 
to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The CHIEF Justice. So help you God. 

The PRESIDENT-ELECT. So help me God. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Thereupon the President of the United 
States delivered the following inaugural 
address: 


On each national day of inauguration 
since 1789 the people have renewed their 
sense of dedication to the United States. 

In Washington’s day the task of the 
people was to create and weld together a 
nation. 

In Lincoln’s day the task of the people 
was to preserve that Nation from disrup- 
tion from within. 

In this day the task of the people is to 
save that Nation and its institutions 
from disruption from without. 

To us there has come a time, in the 
midst of swift happenings, to pause for a 
moment and take stock—to recall what 
our place in history has been and to re- 
discover what we are and what we may 
be. If we do not, we risk the real peril 
of inaction. 

Lives of nations are determined not by 
the count of years, but by the lifetime of 
the human spirit. The life of a man is 
threescore years and ten, a little more, a 
little less. The life of a nation is the 
fullness of the measure of its will to live. 

There are men who doubt this. There 
are men who believe that democracy, as 
a form of government and a frame of life, 
is limited or measured by a kind of 
mystical and artificial fate—that, for 
some unexplained reason, tyranny and 
slavery have become the surging wave of 
the future, and that freedom is an ebbing 
tide. 

But we Americans know that this is not 
true. 

Eight years ago, when the life of this 
Republic seemed frozen by a fatalistic 
terror, we proved that this is not true. 
We were in the midst of shock, but we 
acted. We acted quickly, boldly, de- 
cisively. 

These later years have been living 
years—fruitful years for the people of 
this democracy. For they have brought 
to us greater security and, I hope, a bet- 
ter understanding that life’s ideals are to 
be measured in other than material 
things. 

Most vital to our present and our 
future is this experience of a democracy 
which successfully survived crisis at 
home; put away many evil things; built 
new structures on enduring lines; and, 
through it all, maintained the fact of its 
democracy. 

For action has been taken within the 
three-way framework of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The coordi- 
nate branches of the Government con- 
tinue freely to function. The Bill of 
Rights remains inviolate. The freedom 
of elections is wholly maintained. 
Prophets of the downfall of American 
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democracy have seen their dire predic- 
tions come to naught. 

Democracy is not dying. 

We know it because we have seen it 
revive and grow. 

We know it cannot die, because it is 
built on the unhampered initiative of 
individual men and women joined to- 
gether in a common enterprise, an en- 
terprise undertaken and carried through 
by the free expression of a free majority. 

We know it because democracy alone, 
of all forms of government, enlists the 
full force of men’s enlightened will. 

We know it because democracy alone 
has constructed an unlimited civilization 
capable of infinite progress in the im- 
provement of human life. 

We know it because, if we look below 
the surface, we sense it still spreading 
on every continent for it is the most 
humane, the most advanced, and in the 
end the most unconquerable of all forms 
of human society. 

A nation, like a person, has a body—a 
body that must be fed and clothed and 
housed, invigorated and rested, in a 
manner that measures up to the objec- 
tives of our time. 

A nation, like a person, has a mind—a 
mind that must be kept informed and 
alert, that must know itself, that under- 
stands the hopes and the needs of its 
neighbors—all the other nations that 
live within the narrowing circle of the 
world. 

And a nation, like a person, has some- 
thing deeper, something more perma- 
nent, something larger than the sum of 
all its parts. It is that something which 
matters most to its future—which calls 
forth the most sacred guarding of its 
present. 

It is a thing for which we find it diffi- 
cult—even impossible—to hit upon a 
single, simple word. 

And yet we all understand what it is— 
the spirit—the faith of America. It is 
the product of centuries. It was born 
in the multitudes of those who came 
from many lands—some of high degree, 
but mostly plain people—who sought 
here, early and late, to find freedom 
more freely. 

The democratic aspiration is no mere 
recent phase in human history. It is 
human history. It permeated the an- 
cient life of early peoples. It blazed 
anew in the Middle Ages. It was writ- 
ten in Magna Carta. 

In the Americas its impact has been 
irresistible. America has been the New 
World in all tongues, to all peoples, not 
because this continent was a new-found 
land but because all those who came 
here believed they could create upon this 
continent a new life—a life that should 
be new in freedom. 

Its vitality was written into our own 
Mayflower compact, into the Declaration 
of Independence, into the Constitution 
of the United States, into the Gettysburg 
Address. 

Those who first came here to carry 
out the longings of their spirit, and the 
millions who followed, and the stock that 
sprang from them—all have moved for- 
ward constantly and consistently toward 
an ideal which in itself has gained stat- 
ure and clarity with each generation. 
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The hopes of the Republic cannot for- 
ever tolerate either undeserved poverty or 
self-serving wealth. 

We know that we still have far to go; 
that we must more greatly build the 
security and the opportunity and the 
knowledge of every citizen, in the meas- 
ure justified by the resources and the 
capacity of the land. 

But it is not enough to achieve these 
purposes alone. It is not enough to 
clothe and feed the body of this Nation, 
and instruct and inform its mind, for 
there is also the spirit, and, of the three, 
the greatest is the spirit. 

Without the body and the mind, as 
all men know, the Nation could not live. 

But if the spirit of America were killed, 
even though the Nation’s body and mind, 
constricted in an alien world, lived on, 
the America we know would have 
perished. 

That spirit—that faith—speaks to us 
in our daily lives in ways often unno- 
ticed, because they seem so obvious, It 
speaks to us here in the Capital of the 
Nation. It speaks to us through the proc- 
esses of governing in the sovereignties 
of 48 States. It speaks to us in our coun- 
ties, in our cities, in our towns, and in 
our villages. It speaks to us from the 
other nations of the hemisphere, and 
from those across the seas—the enslaved, 
as well as the free. Sometimes we fail 
to hear or heed these voices of freedom 
because to us the privilege of our free- 
dom is such an old, old story. 

The destiny of America was proclaimed 
in words of prophecy spoken by our first 
President in his first inaugural in 1789— 
words almost directed, it would seem, to 
this year of 1941: 

The preservation of the sacred fire of lib- 
erty and the destiny of the republican model 
of government are justly considered * * * 
deeply, * * >+ finally, staked on the ex- 
periment intrusted to the hands of the 
American people. 

If we lose that sacred fire—if we let 
it be smothered with doubt and fear— 
then we shall reject the destiny which 
Washington strove so valiantly and so 
triumphantly to establish. The preserva- 
tion of the spirit and faith of the Na- 
tion does, and will, furnish the highest 
justification for every sacrifice that we 
may make in the cause of national 
defense. 

In the face of great perils never before 
encountered, our strong purpose is to 
protect and to perpetuate the integrity 
of democracy. 

For this we muster the spirit of Amer- 
ica, and the faith of America. 

We do not retreat. We are not con- 
tent to stand still. As Americans, we go 
forward, in the service of our country, 
by the will of God. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Ready, gen- 
eral secretary, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D. C., pro- 
nounced the following: 


BENEDICTION 


In the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

Almighty God, Supreme Sovereign of 
all men, in this historic hour regard 
mercifully the citizens of this Nation. 
Renew in us a loyal trust in Thee and a 
zealous devotion to Thy glory. Grant us 
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the grace to keep Thy commandments, 
and thus to merit always the favor of 
Thy bountiful providence. 

Sanctify the solemn pledges made by 
the President and the Vice President of 
the United States in accepting the high 
offices entrusted to them, and let Thy 
blessings be upon them, the Congress, 
the judiciary, and all who bear the 
grave responsibilities of government in 
this fateful hour. 

Fervently, we beseech Thee, O God, to 
give wisdom and courage to him whom 
we have chosen the Chief Executive of 
the Republic, our President. As a loving 
Father guide and protect him. Inspire 
him to persevere in promoting justice 
and in hating iniquity. Deign merci- 
fully to reward his strivings and desires 
for peace, and in the hour of trial grant 
him the strength and consolation of a 
united people. 

Bless forever, O Lord, our country. 
Keep it in righteousness and prosperity. 
Restore among men the spirit of good 
will, and mercifully grant that by justice 
and charity Thy peace may return to all 
the world. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


The President and Vice President of 
the United States, escorted by the Joint 
Committee on Arrangements, retired 
from the platform, followed by the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, 
the Chief Justice of the United States, 
and the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and 
the other distinguished guests who had 
been invited to witness the ceremonies. 


ADJOURNMENT 


After the conclusion of the inaugural 
ceremonies (at 12 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, without returning to 
its Chamber, under the order entered on 
January 16 instant, stood in adjourn- 
ment until Tuesday, January 21, 1941, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, January 20, 1941 


The House met at 11:30 o’clock a. m. 
APPOINTMENT OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The Clerk read the following commu- 
nication from the Speaker: 
SPEAKER’S ROOMS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., January 20, 1941. 

I hereby designate Hon. Jonn W. McCor- 
Mack to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 
Sam RAYBURN. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). The Chaplain will offer 
prayer. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou in whom time and eternity 
meet and who holdest the secret of life 
and death, an honored Member has 
passed beyond the veil; unaccused, un- 
ashamed, and with uplooking eyes he left 
us. We praise Thee that the hand that 
holds the sea in its hollow is the hand 
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that nestles the soul of a good man in its 
palm. 

Almighty God, on this memorable day 
and in this historic Chamber we wait at 
the altar of prayer; open our spiritual 
eyes and make us conscious of Thy pres- 
ence; hear us and look upon us with com- 
passion and pardon. Dedicated anew to 
the institutions which have blest our 
people, grant that a lofty spirit of na- 
tional patriotism may be intensified. Oh, 
Swell all hearts and bind all arms togeth- 
er in that something we name “brother- 
hood,” that it may be a compelling unity 
from land to sea. Grant that every citi- 
zen may give faithful and patriotic serv- 
ice to his country so that the coordinate 
branches of our Government may work 
in harmony, all sacred rights safeguard- 
ed, and the genius of our Republic find 
its full fruition in the spirit of the proph- 
ets and in the teachings of the Man of 
Nazareth. The sorrowing, the stricken, 
and the dying ones, where roads intersect 
at the crossways of this torn world, O do 
Thou minister unto them. Now, our 
Father in heaven, let Thy merciful bless- 
ing rest upon our Speaker, our leaders, 
and the Congress. O God of mercy and 
wisdom, descend in the riches of Thy 
grace upon our President. Ever bring 
to him peace of soul, insight of mind, and 
tranquillity of spirit that he may be the 
perennial source of moral and spiritual 
fiber woven into the warp and woof of 
our Nation’s soul, and Thine shall be the 
glory. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


The reading of the Journal of January 
16, 1941, was postponed until tomorrow, 
January 21, 1941. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). Without objection, the Com- 
mittee on Rules will have until midnight 
ionian to file any reports it may wish to 

e. 


There was no objection. 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore.: The 
Chair desires to make a brief announce- 
ment. The Chair has been informed, 
and the Chair announces for the benefit 
of the Democratic Members, that there 
will be a caucus to be held in the Cham- 
ber tomorrow afternoon at 4 o'clock. 

The Chair also desires to make a brief 
announcement for the benefit of all 
Members. The Chair announces to the 
House that we will leave here in a body to 
go out on the ofñcial platform for the 
inaugural ceremonies. In order to get 
by the police and the marines it will be 
necessary for each Member to display the 
ofñcial ticket in order to secure his seat 
on the platform. The seats to be occu- 
pied by Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives have no cover 
and it is advisable for Members to take 
with them their overcoats and hats. 

The Chair also desires to state that 
pursuant to House Resolution 62, at the 
conclusion of the ceremonies at the east 
front of the Capitol, the House will stand 
adjourned until noon tomorrow. The 
Speaker pro tempore, preceded by the 
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Clerk and Sergeant at Arms, will head 
the procession, and the Members of the 
House will form in double column fol- 
lowing them. 


ALTERATIONS TO CERTAIN NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. DELANEY, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

House Resolution 65 

Resolved, That immediately upon adoption 
of this resolution it shall be in order to move 
that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for consideration of H. R. 1053, 
a bill to authorize major alterations to cer- 
tain naval vessels. That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of 
the bill for amendment, the Committeee shall 
rise and report the same to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For 
what purpose does the gentleman from 
South Dakota rise? ; 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to propound a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state his request. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Appendix of the Recor the 
radio address delivered by Joseph P. 
Kennedy, United States Ambassador to 
England. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman means by his request to have 
it inserted in the next issue of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]? 

There was no objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the rules which have just been presented 
come up for consideration tomorrow? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair understands that one of the rules 
presented will be considered tomorrow. 

Thereupon (at 11:35 o’clock a. m.) the 
Members of the House, preceded by the 
Speaker pro tempore, the Clerk, and the 
Sergeant at Arms, proceeded to the east 
front of the Capitol. 


ADJOURNMENT 


At the conclusion of the inauguration 
ceremonies (at 12 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the House, without returning to 
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its Chamber, under order entered on 
January 16, 1941, stood in adjournment 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, January 21, 
1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


96. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting the annual re- 
port of the activities of the Department of 
Agriculture relating to forest roads and 
tralls, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940; to the Committee on Roads. 

97. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
authorize credit in the accounts of certain 
disbursing officers of the Army of the United 
States and for the settlement of individual 
claims approved by the War Department; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

98. A letter from the Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, transmitting the Second 
Annual Report of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority covering the fiscal year 1940; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

99. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a report of the facts and rec- 
ommendation submitted in the matter of the 
claim for credit of M. F. O'Donnell, post- 
master at Cleveland, Ohio, on account of 
public funds and stamp stock lost in the 
burglary of station B of the post office on 
December 31, 1938; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

100. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill for 
the relief of Maximo Abrego, Pina, Republic 
of Panama; to the Committee on Claims. 

101. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Ordnance, United States Army, dated Jan- 
uary 15, 1941, forwarding statements of the 
cost of manufacture at the armory and 
arsenals named therein, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1940; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

102. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of lists of papers by the De- 
partment of Agriculture; to the Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

103. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for the disposition of a list of papers by the 
Federal Communications Commission; to 
the Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers. 

104. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the 
Federal Security Agency; to the Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

105. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the 
Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency; to the Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers. 

106. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the Work 
Projects Administration, Federal Works 
Agency; to the Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers. 

107. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the Work 
Projects Administration, Federal Works 
Agency; to the Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers. 

108. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
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for disposition of a list of papers by the State 
Department; to the Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. 

109. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the 
Treasury Department; to the Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

110. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States transmitting recommandation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the 
‘Treasury Department; to the Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

111. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the Navy 
Department; to the Committtee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. 

112. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the 
Navy Department; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. DREWRY: Committee on Naval Affairs, 
H. R. 1437. A bill authorizing additional 
shipbuilding and ordinance manufacturing 
facilities for the United States Navy; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 6). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Naval Affairs. H. R. 2318. A bill to re- 
move certain limitations on appropriations 
for the pay of midshipmen, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 7). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LEWIS: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 49. Resolution to continue the 
Special Committee to Investigate All Mat- 
ters Pertaining to the Replacement and Con- 
servation of Wildlife; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 8). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. DELANY: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 65. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 1053, a bill to authorize 
major alterations to certain naval vessels; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 9). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs was discharged 
from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
744) for the relief of Wolf Maurer, and 
the same was referred to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GRANT of Alabama: 

H. R. 2464. A bill to provide for adjudica- 
tion of any claim for compensation, pension, 
or retirement pay upon evidence in file at 
time of death of the veteran; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 2465. A bill to provide that a veteran's 
compensation, pension, or retirement pay 
shall not be reduced during first 90 days of 
his hospitalization or domiciliary care, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 2466. A bill to provide that veterans 
now receiving compensation for certain so- 
called presumptive disabilities equivalent to 
75 percent of the amount to which they were 
previously entitled shall henceforth have 
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such compensation restored to 100 percent 

thereof, and for other purposes; to the Com- 

mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
By Mr. IZAC: 

H. R. 2467. A bill to provide reciprocal hos- 
pitalization in any Army or Navy hospital, 
or domiciliary care in a United States naval 
or soldiars’ home, without cost, to retired 
or retained personnel of the United States 
armed forces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2468. A bill to establish boards of ap- 
peals and reviews in the Navy and Marine 
Corns for hearing and passing upon petitions 
for correction of records of persons dis- 
charged under other than honorable condi- 
tions; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KERR: 

H. R. 2469. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act of April 22, 1908, 
with respect to the time within which suits 
may be commenced; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 2470, A bill to extend pensions at war- 
time rates to campaign and expedition vet- 
erans and, where death is due to service- 
connected disability, to their dependents; to 
their dependents; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 2471. A bill to provide increases of 
pension payable to dependent of veterans of 
the Regular Establishment who-died by rea- 
son of service-connected disabilities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2472. A bill to provide pensions to 
members of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard who become disabled 
by reason of their service therein, equivalent 
to 90 percent of their compensation payable 
to war veterans for similar service-connected 
disabilities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2473. A bill to provide that the wid- 
ows and orphans of deceased veterans of the 
Regular Establishment shall be entitled to 
the same pensions, under the same condi- 
tions otherwise, as provided for the widows 
and orphans of deceased World War veterans, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2474. A bill to provide the same pen- 
sion benefits to any veteran, or the depend- 
ents of any deceased veteran otherwise en- 
titled, if the death or disability resulted from 
an injury received in actual combat in a 
military expedition or occupation or by rea- 
son of any accident involving the operation 
of a submarine or an airplane, as would be 
payable to any such veteran or to the de- 
pendents of any such deceased veteran, if he 
had served during a war period; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 2475. A bill to prohibit prostitution 
within such reasonable distance of military 
and/or naval establishments as the Secre- 
taries of War and/or Navy shall determine 
to be needful to the efficiency, health, and 
welfare of the Army and/or Navy; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 2476. A bill to liberalize existing laws 
as to forfeiture of rights as to claims for cer- 
tain benefits by veterans and their depend- 
ents; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 2477. A bill to amend the act of Oc- 
tober 6, 1917, entitled “An act to provide 
for the reimbursement of officers, enlisted 
men, and others in the naval service of the 
United States for property lost or destroyed 
in such service” to the Committe on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2478. A bill authorizing post-gradu- 
ate instruction for civilian employees of the 
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Naval Establishment; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2479. A bill to provide for the better 
administration of justice in the Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2480, A bill to extend the provisions 
of section 6 of the act of June 28, 1940 (Pub- 
lic, No 671, 76th Cong., 3d sess.), to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 2481 (by request). A bill to exempt 
benefits administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration from attachments, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oklahoma, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their Senate Reso- 
lution No. 4, dated January 9, 1941, with 
reference to agriculture; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Senate Resolution No. 1, 
dated January 9, 1941, with reference to the 
President’s program concerning foreign af- 
fairs; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


72. By Mr. KRAMER: Resolution adopted 
by the membership of the Roco Gordo Post, 
No. 3643, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Eagle Rock, Calif., approving 
the bill (H. R. 2915) by Mr. GEARHART, of 
California, which provides for the improve- 
ment of facilities in the Medical and Surgical 
Hospital at Fort Miley, Calif., and also for 
the construction of a veterans’ hospital in the 
San Joaquin Valley, which would relieve con- 
gestion that prevails in all veterans’ hospitals 
in California, due to the defense program; to 
the California on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

73. By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Petition of 
Charles F. Zuber and a number of prominent 
citizens of High, Iowa, expressing opposition 
to the United States becoming involving in 
the present European war; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1941 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent (Henry A. WALLACE, of Iowa). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Z€Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art holy above all thought, 
beyond all vision, who dost disturb our 


minds with endless questioning as we voy- . 


age on strange seas of thought bewil- 
dered and perplexed, make known to us 
the answers hidden in Thy heart; beyond 
our need reveal Thyself; in all desire for 
truth help us to discern Thy drawing 
near, that in the deliberations of this 
day light may dawn upon us and our eyes 
waken to reality. 
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In our utter dependence upon Thee, we 
ask Thine especial blessing upon our Vice 
President as he enters upon the sacred 
duties of his office here. Grant to him 
wisdom and strength to know and to do 
Thy will; and, above all, fill him with Thy 
loving spirit, that he may ever be held in 
the hearts of all his brethren in the bonds 
of true affection. We ask it in the name 
of Him, Master of men, and Revealer of 
2 love, Jesus Christ, thy Son, our Lord. 

en. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day of Monday, January 20, 1941, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 


cated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CARGO VESSELS 
(H. DOC. NO. 51) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am convinced that the national in- 
terest demands that immediate steps be 
taken upon an emergency basis to pro- 
vide against the effect upon the United 
States of a possible world shortage of 
cargo vessels. 

Therefore I feel that there should be 
undertaken with the least possible delay 
the construction of not less than 200 
steel cargo vessels, suitable for use in the 
present emergency and of such type and 
design as will permit of their most rapid 
construction. 

Such a program of emergency ship- 
building should be entirely distinct from 
the long-range construction program 
with which the United States Maritime 
Commission is proceeding under the 
1936 Merchant Marine Act, and interfer- 
ence with that program, as well as inter- 
ference with the naval construction pro- 
gram, must be avoided. Additional ship- 
ways and other necessary shipyard facili- 
ties for the building of these emergency 
cargo ships should therefore be provided, 
so far as necessary, specifically for that 
purpose, in the simplest possible manner 
and in the shortest possible time. Title 
to such special facilities should in most 
instances vest in the Government, but 
the managerial abilities of private con- 
tractors must be utilized to the utmost 
in the construction of facilities and ships. 
By making use of the experience and 
administrative facilities of the Maritime 
Commission and by clothing that agency 
with appropriate authority, the contem- 
plated emergency program can be han- 
dled most effectively and expeditiously, 
and without the creation of any new or 
special governmental agency. 

Because of the urgency of the situation, 
and after consultation with the Office of 
Production Management with respect 
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both to the necessity for immediate 
action and to the coordination of this 
ship construction with other phases of 
the national-defense program, I have al- 
ready allocated to the Maritime Commis- 
sion the sum of $500,000 from the emer- 
gency fund for the President contained 
in the Military Appropriation Act, 1941, 
and have authorized the Commission to 
enter into contracts for these purposes 
to the extent of $36,000,000 under the 
contractual authority contained in said 
appropriation. An immediate appropri- 
ation is necessary for the payment of 
such contracts, and the proposed resolu- 
tion provides that the appropriation con- 
tained therein shall be available for their 
liquidation and other expenditures pur- 
suant to this program. 

The Commission estimates that the 
total cost of this program will be $350,- 
000,000. The $313,500,000 provided in 
the attached joint resolution, together 
with the $500,000 allocated from the 
emergency fund for the President, and 
the $36,000,000 which will be available on 
July 1, 1941, for the payment of obliga- 
tions incurred under authority already 
provided, will make up this amount. 

In view of the emergency, I ask your 
immediate and favorable consideration 
of the attached draft of joint resolution. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

Tue WHITE House, January 16, 1941. 


TEMPORARY NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Meran] a member of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee to fill the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of Hon. 
William H. King, former Senator from 
Utah. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
his annual report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


REPORT OF THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
AUTHORITY 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and the adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the second annual re- 
port of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
covering the fiscal year 1940, which, with 
the accompanying report, was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


FACILITIES FOR THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend section 124 
of the Internal Revenue Code, relative to 
deadlines for certification of existing fa- 
cilities and the certification of necessary 
facilities in connection with the national 
defense, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following resolution of the 
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Senate of the State of Montana, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military 


Affairs: 
Senate Memorial No. 2 


Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States requesting that the proper authori- 
ties be to employ the utilities and 
facilities now available at Fort Peck, Mont., 
in the plan of national defense 

To the honorable Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied: 

Whereas the United States Government has 
constructed at Fort Peck, Mont., the greatest 
earth dam in all-time history for the specific 
purpose of flood control, navigation, and the 
generating of electric power, and because of 
these vast improvements and power facilities 
the Fort Peck Dam has become a strategic 
point in the United States and most favorably 
adapted for the following purposes: 

(1) Complete municipal utilities, such as 
natural gas, electric power, sewage, a lighting 
system, paved streets, sidewalks, and town 
site to accommodate 10,000 people. 

(2) Direct railroad connections with the 
coast line of the Great Northern Railroad 
System, roundhouse, freight depot, and 
switching yards on both sides of the river. 

(3) Two direct oiled highway connections 
with Highway No. 2. 

(4) Administrative buildings, cold-storage 
plant, laundry plant, and machine shops 
which are ready for immediate start on mak- 
ing hydro or airplane parts or assembling 
same. 

(5) Ample modern hospital facilities. 

(6) With completion of the dam this prop- 
erty will become largely vacant and unless 
utilized as recommended will be a large finan- 
cial loss to the Federal Government. 

(7) Large area of federally owned and con- 
trolled land contiguous to town site with 
well-mapped terrain usable for maneuvering 
and training troops. 

(8) The reservoir’s large sheet of water and 
the level surrounding prairie afford landing 
fields for land and sea planes. 

(9) Site remote from attack by sea, land, 
or air. 

(10) Investigation will reveal many other 
considerations of equal importance; and 

Whereas the growing importance of power 
vransmission to reclamation in Montana was 
recently reflected in President Roosevelt's 
Budget message to Congress: and 

Whereas $500,000 for Fort Peck was asked 
by President Roosevelt for the commencement 
of construction of transmission lines, sub- 
stations, and such other facilities as might be 
required by the Bureau for distribution of 
Fort Peck power, which is to be generated 
during the coming year as 2 result of previous 
work which has been done and will be done 
in the ensuing year, and which will result in 
the expenditure of several million dollars 
which has already been appropriated or will 
be appropriated for its completion; and 

Whereas the United States Government in 
its program of national defense is making pro- 
vision for the rapid expansion and enlarge- 
ment of aviation and is creating new Army 
and Navy air bases; and 

Whereas the aviation program of the United 
States contemplates through the cooperation 
of colleges, universities, and commercial 
schools the training of many thousand air 
pilots annually; and 

Whereas there is no Army or Navy air base 
at or near Fort Peck, Mont., and on account 
of its location, isolation, climate, and distance 
from other air bases, it is a logical location for 
on air base; and 

Whereas the Fort Peck Dam will create a 
large lake 187 miles long, 16 miles in maxi- 
mum width, and will have a shore line of 
2,500 miles, and as such will be an impor- 
tant asset to an air base; and 
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Whereas with the completion of the dam 
the United States Government will have on 
hand property which cost many million dol- 
lars and which will have to be sold at a great 
sacrifice unless provision is made for its use 
at its present location: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate, That the Congress 
of the United States of America be respect- 
fully urged to employ the utilities and facili- 
ties now available at Fort Peck, Mont., in the 
plan of national defense; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this senate memo- 
rial be submitted by the Secretary of State of 
the State of Montana to the President of the 
United States, to the Council of National De- 
fense, to both Houses of the National Con- 
gress, to the Secretary of War, to the Secre- 
tary of Navy, and Chief of Army Engineers, 
and each of the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from the State of Montana. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter in the nature of 
a petition from the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Central Labor Union, signed by Jewell 
Flaherty, secretary, prayirig that the Sen- 
ate investigate whether the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. SuipsTeap] was legally 
and regularly elected in the general elec- 
tion of 1940, which was referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. HUGHES. I present the petition 
of 48 teachers, members of the faculty of 
the University of Delaware, and ask that 
it be printed in the Recorp without all 
the signatures attached, and also that 
the petition be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Commitee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp without all the signatures, as 
follows: 

JANUARY 13, 1941. 
The Honorable James H. HUGHES, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Hucues: The under- 
signed members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware respectfully request you, 
as one of our Delaware representatives in the 
Congress of the United States, to support the 
policy of protecting America by furnishing 
all possible aid to the Allies, short of war, 
in the present world struggle. 

E. B. CROOKS, 
T. A. Baker, 
And 46 others. 


AID TO DEMOCRACIES—RESOLUTION OF THE 
STATE SENATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr, LEE. Mr. President, when the 
State Senate of Oklahoma assembled the 
first resolution they passed was a resolu- 
tion memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to support the Honorable 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States of America, in his program 
to aid Great Britain, Greece, China, and 
other democracies of the world by sup- 
plying tanks, airplanes, ships, and other 
necessary munitions of war and in pre- 
serving democracy in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” The resolution reads: 

Whereas the British Empire, whence came 
the Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the 
King James version of the Holy Bible, and in 
which Nation the seeds of democracy were 
sown, nurtured, and brought to full fruition, 
and which nation has.long since been a free 
people, with a free government serving as a 
bulwark to the free peoples of the earth; and 

Whereas the British Empire at this time is 
engaged in a death struggle to maintain not 
only its freedom but its very life and exist- 
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ence against barbarism and tyranny, which 
would throw in reverse all the progress of 
mankind; and 

Whereas the United States of America and 
other free nations are the legitimate offspring 
and children of this free state of existence, 
and because of this relationship we as a na- 
tion are likewise threatened with a similar 
death warrant; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has addressed the Congress of the United 
States of America on the state of the Union 
and has made recommendations as to the 
necessary steps to preserve the Nation and to 
lend all possible aid to Great Britain, Greece, 
China, and every free nation everywhere with- 
standing attacks from aggressor nations by 
supplying tanks, airplanes, ships, and other 
munitions of war to the fullest possible ex- 
tent and with all possible haste: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the State Senate of the State 
of Oklahoma, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized and urged to support 
President Roosevelt in his program for safety 
and security of this Nation and aid to other 
democracies; that the Congress be urged to 
provide for the delivery of all possible air- 
planes, tanks, and other munitions of war 
without delay; and that this body denounce 
as unsound any program of appeasement or 
collaboration with dictators and dictator- 
ship; that we here and now reaffirm our faith 
in democracy and all its institutions, and 
urge upon our Members in Congress the stand 
of the President in his program for the pres- 


~ervation of democracy in the Western Hemi- 


sphere and throughout the word; be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the Senate be 
directed to forthwith send a copy of this reso- 
lution to the President of the United States, 
to the President of the United States Senate, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, to each member of the Oklahoma dele- 
gation in Congress, to the Secretary of the 
United States Senate, to the Secretary of State 
of the United States, and to the Ambassadors 
or appropriate representatives of Great Brit- 
ain, Greece, China, and of every other free 
nation everywhere withstanding attacks from 
aggressor nations, the same to be transmitted 
to their respective sovereignty. 

Adopted by the unanimous vote of the 
senate January 9, 1941. 


The resolution is signed by James E. 
Berry, president of the senate; H. M. Cur- 
nutt, president pro tempore of the sen- 
ate; attested to by J. William Cordell, 
secretary of the senate; correctly enrolled 
by Virgil L. Stokes, chairman of the com- 
mittee on enrolling and engrossing. 

Mr. President, this resolution was 
drawn by the following committee of 
State senators: Senators Walker, Paul, 
Anglin, Babb, Bowman, Burns, Carlile, 
Carrier, Cornels, Couch, Cewden, Cox, 
Curnutt, Curry, Duffy, Gary, Ginder, 
Hammond, Harbison, Hearne, Hogg, 
Jones, Logan, Lowery, McKeel, Monk, 
Nance, Norton, Phillips, Posey, Pruett, 
Rinehart, Ritzhaupt, Sanford, Sibley, 
Spencer, Stewart, Stokes, Taylor, Thomp- 
55 Timmons, Wheeler, and 


I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be referred to the appropriate 


committee. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
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unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 408. A bill to provide for the classifica- 
tion of star routes, the employment and com- 
pensation of star-route mail carriers, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 409. A bill to place postmasters at fourth- 
Class post offices on an annual-salary basis, 
and fix their rate of pay; and provide allow- 
ances for rent, fuel, light, and equipment, 
and fix the rates thereof; 

S. 410. A bill to reclassify the salaries of 
watchmen, messengers, and laborers in the 
Postal Service, and to prescribe the time cred- 
its for service as substitute watchmen, mes- 
sengers, and laborers, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 411. A bill granting postal employees 
credit for Saturday in annual and sick leave 
law, thereby conforming to the 40-hour work- 
week or 5-day-week law; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr, HATCH: 

S. 412. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional circuit judge for the 
seventh judicial circuit; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

S. 413. A bill to prohibit the transportation 
of obscene literature in interstate or foreign 
commerce; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. 414. A bill to authorize the presentation 
of a Distinguished Service Cross to Frank 
J. Stodden; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHWARTZ: 

S. 415. A bill to provide pensions to mem- 
bers of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard who become disabled by 
reason of their service therein, equivalent to 
90 percent of the compensation payable to 
war veterans for similar service-connected 
disabilities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

S. 416. A bill for the relief of E. A. Wailes, 
receiver of Delta Oil Co., and the Tupelo Oil 
& Ice Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CHANDLER: 

S. 417. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Henry H. Denhardt, deceased, of Bowling 
Green, Ky.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 418. A bill granting a pension to John 
E. Runyon, Jr.; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

S. 419. A bill to establish a Congressional 
Budget Service in the legislative branch of 
the Government, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 420. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
purpose of regulating interstate and foreign 
commerce in wheat, providing for the or- 
derly marketing of wheat at fair prices in 
interstate and foreign commerce, insuring to 
wheat producers a parity income from wheat 
based upon parity price or cost of production, 
whichever is the higher, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, 

By Mr. SMITH: 

S. 421. A bill for the relief of Roberta Mul- 

drow Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CAPPER: 


S. 422. A bill granting a pension to William 


Edward Fugatt; 

S. 423. A bill granting a pension to Charles 
G. Hostutler; 

S. 424. A bill granting a pension to Roy 
Joyce: 

S. 425. A bill granting a pension to Jose- 
phine Morton; 
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S. 426. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Sarah A. O’Brien; 

S. 427. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Eliza A. Perry; and 

S. 428. A bill granting a pension to Lydia 
C. Wark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

S. 429. A bill for the relief of Mattie E. 
Baumgarten; 

S. 430. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Addie 
Myers; 

S. 431. A bill for the relief of Mabel Foote 
Ramsey; 

S. 432. A bill for the relief of Ervine J. Sten- 
son; and 

S. 433. A bill to relieve disbursing officers, 
certifying officers, and payees in respect of 
certain payments made in contravention of 
appropriation restrictions regarding citizen- 
ship status; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S. 434. A bill to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. ę 

S. 435. A bill. for the relief of Marie C. 
Millbauaer; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 436. A bill for the relief of Maximo 
Abrego; = 

S. 437. A bill for the relief of John W. 
Young; 

S. 438. A bill to appoint Sam Alexander a 
warrant officer and retire him in that grade; 

S. 439. A bill authorizing campaign ribbons 
and medals to those who served in an army 
of occupation in Germany in 1918 and 1919; 

S. 440. A bill for the relief of members of a 
detachment assigned from the Cavalry Bri- 
gades, organized by the Governor of Texas to 
duty at Camp Bowie, Tex., from about Sep- 
tember 29, 1918, to December 8, 1918; and 

S. 441. A bill for the relief of certain dis- 
bursing officers of the Army of the United 
States and for the settlement of individual 
claims approved by the War Department; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEAD: 

S. 442. A bill for the relief of Chester J. 
Babcock; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

S. 443. A bill authorizing the transfer of 
land owned by the United States back to the 
Spring Park Club, of Richfield Springs, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

S. 444. A bill for the relief of Helen Adams; 

S. 445. A bill for the relief of Leonard 
Gospodarski; 

S. 446. A bill for the relief of Lillian M. 
Lanphear; 

S. 447. A bill for the relief of Jozef Siurtek; 

S. 448. A bill for the relief of Grunwald 
& Tudor and E. Deffebach, principals, and 
Louis H. Pink, superintendent of insurance 
in New York, as liquidator of New York In- 
demnity Co., insolvent, surety, upon con- 
tract with Interior Department dated May 
12, 1928, and identifed by symbols I-lp-129; 
and 

S. 449. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear, adjudicate, and enter judgment on the 
claim of Carl G. Allgrunn against the United 
States for the use of his invention in rifling 
guns during the war and thereafter by the 
Symington-Anderson Co. at Rochester, N. Y., 
said invention being shown and described 
in his Letters Patent No. 1,311,107, issued by 
the Patent Office of the United States on or 
about July 22, 1919, and conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon said Court of Claims to recpen and 
further adjudicate the claim of said Carl G. 
Allgrunn for the use of his invention by com- 
panies or in shops other than the Syming- 
ton-Anderson Co. in 1918 and 1919, which 
claim has heretofore been settled on the 
basis of the judgment of the Court of Claims 
of February 8, 1937, awarding the said Carl 
G. Aligrunn the sum of $56,043.76 with in- 
terest thereon, on which judgment the said 
Carl G. Aligrunn was paid on or about April 
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11, 1938, the sum of $119,030.80; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

S. 450. A bill granting a pension to Fred 
W. Coleman; and 

S. 451. A bill to exempt certain State owned 
and operated carriers and employees of car- 
riers from the provisions of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 452. A bill for the relief of Mira Fried- 
berg (Mira Dworecka); 

S. 453. A bill for the relief of the alien 
Jacques (Giacomo) Medvedieff; 

S. 454. A bill for the relief of Annie Reiley; 

S. 455. A bill for the relief of Mijo Stanisic; 
and 

S. 456. A bill to record the lawful admis- 
sion to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence of Chaim Wakerman, known as Hyman 
Wakerman; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

S. 457. A bill for the relief of the city of 
New York; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Ai A bill for the relief of Casimer Boro- 
wiak; 

S. 459. A bill for the relief of the widow and 
children of Samuel F. Freiert, deceased; 

S. 460. A bill granting the Distinguished 
Service Medal to James Guinea; 

S. 461. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
War to bestow the Silver Star upon Michael 
J. Quinn; and 

S. 462. A bill for the relief of William J. 
Cotter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 463. A bill for the relief of Raymond C. 
Bogart; 

S. 464. A bill for the relief of Burton 
Bowen; 

S. 465. A bill for the relief of Barney 
Cyganek; 

S.466. A bill for the relief of Walter J. 
Dunn; 

S. 467. A bill for the relief of Joseph Leroy 
Everett; 

S. 468. A bill for the relief of Thomas P. 
Hogan; and 

S. 469. A bill for the relief of Peter S. Klas- 
kala; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 470. A bill granting a pension to Nellie 
M. Benjamin; 

S. 471. A bill granting a pension to Pauline 
Fallahee; and 

S. 472. A bill granting a pension to Alice G. 
Townsend; to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 478. A bill relating to the classification 
of substitute driver-mechanics in the Postal 
Service; 

S. 474. A bill to clarify the status of cus- 
todial employees in buildings operated by the 
Post Office Department; and 

S. 475. A bill to clarify the employment 
status of special-delivery messengers in the 
Postal Service; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GUFFEY: 

S. J. Res. 22. Joint resolution making ap- 
Plicable to certain coal deliveries the prices 
established by the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S. J. Res. 23. Joint resolution to amend 
Public Law No. 861, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
approved October 17, 1940, an act to pro- 
mote and strengthen the national defense by 
suspending enforcement of certain civil 
liabilities of certain persons serving in the 
Military and Naval Establishments, includ- 
ing the Coast Guard; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


FORT PECK NATIONAL RECREATIONAL AREA— 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. WHEELER, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry was 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 297) for the establish- 
ment of the Fort Peck National Recrea- 
tional Area, in the State of Montana, and 
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for other purposes; and it was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 


PRINTING OF THE PRESIDENT’S INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS (S, DOC. NO. 6) 


On motion of Mr. BARKLEY, it was 

Ordered, That the inaugural address of the 
President of the United States delivered on 
Monday, January 20, 1941, be printed as a 
Senate document. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Mr. BARKLEY. I send to the desk 2 
Senate resolution and ask for its present 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 47), as follows: 


Resolved, That paragraph 1 of rule XXV 
of the standing rules of the Senate be and 
it is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“1. The following standing committees shall 
be appointed at the commencement of each 
Congress, with leave to report by bill or 
otherwise: 

“Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to consist of 20 Senators. 

“Committee on Appropriations to consist 
of 23 Senators. 

“Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to con- 
sist of four Senators, to which shall be re- 
ferred all resolutions directing the payment 
of money out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate or creating a charge upon the same: 
Proviled, That any such resolution relating 
to substantive matter within the jurisdiction 
of any other standing committee of the Sen- 
ate shall be first referred to such committee. 

“Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
consist of 20 Senators. 

“Committee on Civil Service to consist of 
10 Senators. 

“Committee on Claims, to consist of 13 
Senators. 

“Committee on Commerce, to consist of 20 
Senators. 

“Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to consist of 15 Senators. 

“Committee on Education and Labor, to 
consist of 18 Senators. 

“Committee on Enrolled Bills, to consist of 
three Senators, who shall examine all bills, 
amendments, and joint resolutions before 
they go out of the possession of the Senate, 
and which shall have power to act jointly 
with the same committee of the House of 
Representatives, and which, or some one of 
which, shall examine all bills or joint resolu- 
tions which shall have passed both Houses, 
to see that the same are correctly enrolled, 
and, when signed by the Speaker of the House 
and President of the Senate, shall forthwith 
present the same when they shall have origi- 
nated in the Senate, to the President of the 
United States in person, and report the fact 
and date of such presentation to the Senate. 

“Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, to consist of seven Senators. 

“Committee on Finance, to consist of 21 
Senators. 

“Committee on Foreign Relations, to con- 
sist of 23 Senators. 

“Committee on Immigration, to consist of 
14 Senators. 

“Committee on Indian Affairs, to consist 
of 14 Senators. 

“Committee on Interoceanic Canals, to 
consist of eight Senators. 

“Committee on Interstate Commerce, to 
consist of 21 Senators. 

“Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, to consist of 17 Senators. - 

“Committee on the Judiciary, to consist 
of 18 Senators. 

“Committee on the Library, to consist of 
10 Senators, which shall have power to act 
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jointly with the same committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

“Committee on Manufactures, to consist 
of 13 Senators. 

“Committee on Military Affairs, to consist 
of 18 Senators. 

“Committee on Mines and Mining, to con- 
sist of 13 Senators. 

“Committee on Naval Affairs, to consist of 
17 Senators. 

“Committee on Patents, to consist of seven 
Senators. 

“Committee on Pensions, to consist of 11 
Senators. 

“Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
to consist of 19 Senators. 

“Committee on Printing, to consist of eight 
Senators, which shall have power to act 
jointly with the same committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

“Committee on Privileges and Elections, to 
consist of 17 Senators. 

“Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to consist of 14 Senators, which shall 
have power to act jointly with the same com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 

“Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
to consist of 15 Senators. 

“Committee on Rules, to consist of 13 
Senators. 

“Committee on Territories and Insular Af- 
fairs, to consist of 17 Senators.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I desire to inquire of 
the distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
if the number of places on each commit- 
tee referred to in the resolution accords 
with the number agreed upon between 
him and me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It does. There is no 
change except in the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the membership of which is 
made 23 instead of 24, and in the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, the 
membership of which is made 18 instead 
of 13. 

Mr. AUSTIN. What about the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Af- 
fairs? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The membership of 
the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs remains the same, but the 
minority will have an additional 
member. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution submitted 
by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY]. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the resolution, I move that 
the Members whose names I send to the 
desk, representing both the majority and 
the minority, be assigned to the commit- 
tees set out in the list and now in the 
hands of the clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the lists of committee assign- 
ments on behalf of the majority and the 
minority, and, without objection, they 
will be considered together. 

The Chief Clerk read the majority and 
minority assignments, which, in the form 
of an order, were agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That the following shall consti- 
tute the standing committees of the Senate 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress: 

On Agriculture and Forestry: Messrs. Smith 
(chairman), Wheeler, Thomas of Oklahoma, 
Bankhead, Bulow, (Mrs.) Caraway, Hatch, 
Bilbo, Gillette, Ellender, Lucas, Stewart, 
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Russell, Bunker, Norris, McNary, 
Capper, Shipstead, Willis, and Aiken. 

On Appropriations: Messrs. Glass (chair- 
man), McKellar, Hayden, Thomas of Okla- 
homa, Byrnes, Tydings, Russell, Adams, Me- 
Carran, Overton, Bankhead, O'Mahoney, Tru- 
man, Green, Maloney, Chavez, Nye, Bridges, 
Lodge, Holman, White, Gurney, and Brooks, 

To Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate: Messrs. Byrnes (chair- 
man), Tydings, Hayden, and Tobey. 

On Banking and Currency: Messrs. Wag- 
ner (chairman), Glass, Barkley, Byrnes, 
Bankhead, Adams, Maloney, Radcliffe, Brown, 
Hughes, Herring, Smathers, Miller, Clark of 
Idaho, Downey, Tobey, Danaher, Taft, Thom- 
as of Idaho, and Ball. 

On Civil Service: Messrs. Bulow (chair- 
man), McKellar, George, Byrd, Downey, 
Mead, Langer, Burton, and Aiken. 

On Claims: Messrs. Brown (chairman), 
Bailey, Ellender, Hughes, Capper, Wiley, 
Schwartz, Stewart, Tunnell, 5 5 
Brooks, and Brewster. 

On Commerce: Messrs. Bailey (chairman), 
Sheppard, (Mrs.) Caraway, Clark of Missouri, 
Overton, Bilbo, Maloney, Radcliffe, Pepper, 
Lee, Hill, Mead, Brown, Wallgren, McNary, 
Johnson of California, Vandenberg, Barbour, 
Brewster, and Burton. 

On the District of Columbia: Messrs. Rey- 


nolds (chairman), Glass, Tydings, Bank- 
head, McCarran, Bilbo, Overton, Hughes, 
Clark of Idaho, , Capper, Austin, 


Bridges, Holman, and Burton. 

On Education and Labor: Messrs. Thomas 
of Utah (chairman), Walsh, Murray, Pepper, 
Ellender, Lee, Hill, Chavez, Schwartz, Mead, 
Bunker, , La Follette, Taft, Bridges, 
Ball, Butler, and Aiken. 

On Enrolled Bills: Mrs. Caraway (chair- 
man), Messrs, Truman and Reed. 

On Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments: Messrs. Hill (chairman), Wagner, 
Van Nuys, Barkley, Green, Davis, and Aiken. 

On Finance: Messrs. Harrison (chairman), 
George, Walsh, Barkley, Connally, Bailey, 
Clark of Missouri, Byrd, Gerry, Guffey, Brown, 
Herring, Johnson of Colorado, Radcliffe, La 
Follette, Capper, Vandenberg, Davis, Lodge, 
Danaher, and Taft. 

On Foreign Relations: Messrs. George 
(chairman), Harrison, Wagner, Connally, 
Thomas of Utah, Van Nuys, Murray, Pepper, 
Green, Barkley, Reynolds, Guffey, Gillette, 
Clark of Missouri, Glass, Byrnes, Johnson of 
California, Capper, La Follette, Vandenberg, 
White, Shipstead, and Nye. 

On Immigration: Messrs. Russell (chair- 
man), Maloney, Andrews, Hughes, Smathers, 
Herring, Stewart, Bone, Radcliffe, x 
Johnson of California, Holman, Ball, and 
Burton. 

On Indian Afairs: Messrs. Thomas of Okla- 
home (chairman), Wheeler, Bulow, Hatch, 
O'Mahoney, Chavez, Johnson of Colorado, 
Bunker, Wallgren, McFarland, La Follette, 
Shipstead, McNary, and Langer. 

On Interoceanic Canals: Messrs. Clark of 
Missouri (chairman), Pepper, Eilender, 
Downey, Stewart, Lodge, Vandenberg, and 
Brooks. 

On Interstate Commerce: Messrs. Wheeler 
(chairman), Smith, Wagner, Barkley, Bone, 
Truman, Andrews, Johnson of Colorado, 
Schwartz, Hill, Stewart, Clark of Idaho, Tun- 
nell, McFarland, White, Austin, Shipstead, 
Tobey, Reed, Gurney, and Brooks. 

On Irrigation and Reclamation: Messrs. 
Bankhead (chairman), Sheppard, Adams, 
McCarran, Overton, Hatch, O'Mahoney, 
Chavez, Lee, Clark of Idaho, Downey, x 
McFarland, McNary, Johnson of California, 
Gurney, Thomas of Idaho, and Butler. 

On the Judiciary: Messrs. Van Nuys (chair- 
man), McCarran, Hatch, Connally, OMah- 
oney, Hughes, Miller, Chandler, Smathers, 
Kilgore, Murdock, McFarland, Norris, 
Austin, Danaher, Wiley, Langer, and Burton. 

On the Library: Messrs. Barkley (chair- 
man), McKellar, Thomas of Oklahoma, (Mrs.) 
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Caraway, Bilbo, Radcliffe, Herring, McNary, 
Brewster, and Willis. 

On Manufactures: Messrs. Overton (chair- 
man), Smith, Sheppard, Russell, Gerry, Guf- 
fey, Brown, Johnson of Colorado, Mead, 
La Follette, Barbour, Reed, and Ball. 

On Military Affairs: Messrs, Sheppard 
(chairman), Reynolds, Thomas of Utah, 
Johnson of Colorado, Lee, Schwartz, Hill, 
Downey, Chandler, Truman, Wallgren, Kil- 
gore, Austin, Bridges, Gurney, Holman, 
Thomas of Idaho, and Lodge. 

On Mines and Mining: Messrs. Guffey 
(chairman), Bulow, Thomas of Utah, Johnson 
of Colorado, Schwartz, Chandler, Bunker, 
Wallgren, Kilgore, Davis, Reed, Taft, and 
Wiley. 

On Naval Affairs: Messrs. Walsh (chair- 
man), Tydings, Smith, Russell, Bone, Byrd, 
Gerry, Andrews, Gillette, Ellender, Lucas, 
Tunnell, Davis, Johnson of California, Bar- 
bour, Wiley, and Brewster. 

On Patents: Messrs. Bone (chairman), 
Smith, Pepper, Clark of Idaho, Lucas, White, 
and Danaher. 

On Pensions: Messrs, Schwartz (chair- 
man), Wheeler, Walsh, Thomas of Utah, 
Bilbo, Tunnell, McFarland, , Shipstead, 
Brooks, and Aiken. 

On Post Offices and Post Roads: Messrs. 
McKellar (chairman), Hayden, Bailey, Bulow, 
O'Mahoney, Murray, Chavez, Ellender, 
Smathers, Mead, McCarran, Downey, Mur- 
dock, Davis, Reed, Thomas of Idaho, Langer, 
Butler, and Willis. 

On Printing: Messrs. Hayden (chairman), 
Walsh, Truman, Pepper, Miller, Ball, Langer, 
and Willis. 

On Privileges and Elections: Messrs. Con- 
nally (chairman), George, Smith, Hatch, 
Green, Mead, Lucas, Stewart, Chandler, Tun- 
nell, Kilgore, Murdock, Austin, Nye, Bridges, 
Wiley, and Butler. 

On Public Buildings and Grounds: Messrs. 
Maloney (chairman), Tydings, Walsh, Con- 


nally, Truman, Andrews, Gillette, Green, 
Herring, Barbour. Taft, Brewster, and 
Butler. 


On Public Lands and Surveys: Messrs. 
Adams (chairman), Wagner, Hatch, OMa- 
honey, Murray, McCarran, Andrews, Lee, 
Wallgren, Murdock, Nye, Gurney, Holman, 
Thomas of Idaho, and Willis. 

On Rules: Messrs. Byrd (chairman), Har- 
rison, McKellar, Adams, Gillette, Miller, An- 
drews, Lucas, Bankhead, Vandenberg, Bar- 
bour, Tobey, and White 

On Territories and Insular Affairs: Messrs. 
Tydings (chairman), Hayden, Clark of Mis- 
souri, Reynolds, Bone, McKellar, Wheeler, 
Gerry, Miller, Chavez, Murdock, Nye, Van- 
denberg, Lodge, Danaher, Tobey, and Austin. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTER OF DEBATES 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 48), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the official reporters of de- 
bates are authorized to employ an additional 
reporter at the rate of $6,000 per annum, 
payable to said official reporters until June 
30, 1941, in equal monthly installments from 
the contingent fund of the Senate. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. REYNOLDS submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 49), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia hereby is authorized to em- 
ploy an assistant clerk to be paid from the 


contingent fund of the Senate, at the rate of 
$1,800 per annum and 81,800 additional so 
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long as the position is held by the first in- 
cumbent appointed under this authority. 


ORDER TO PRINT IN THE RECORD THE INAU- 
GURAL PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, earlier 
in the session I asked and obtained unan- 
imous consent that the President’s 
inaugural address delivered yesterday be 
made a public document. I now ask 
unanimous consent that the entire inau- 
gural proceedings be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record in conjunction with 
the proceedings of the Senate of yester- 
day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The inaugural proceedings appear in 
the Record of January 20, 1941. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR CAPPER ON FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 
Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by him on January 19, 1941, on the 
tepic Shall the United States Police the 
World? which appears in the Appendix.] 


BY AIDING BRITAIN WE AID OURSELVES— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR BYRNES 
Mr. HARRISON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by Senator Byrnes on January 17, 
1941, on the topic By Aiding Britain We Aid 
Ourselves, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESSES BY SENATOR WHEELER, SENATOR 
LEE, HERBERT AGAR, AND JOHN T. FLYNN ON 
LEND-LEASE BILL 
Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp radio addresses 

on the lend-lease bill delivered on January 

12, 1941, by Senator Wheeler, Senator Lee, 

Herbert Agar, and John T. Flynn, which ap- 

pear in the Appendix.] 


A MAN WHO DARES OPPOSE—EDITORIAL FROM 
MINOT (N. DAK.) NEWS 
Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Minot (N. Dak.) Daily News entitled “A Man 
Who Dares Oppose,” which appears in the 
Appendix, ] 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD 
ON VIEWS OF SECRETARY HULL ON LEND- 
LEASE BILL 
Mr Nux asked and obtained leave to have 

printed in the Recorp an editorial from the 

Washington Times-Herald entitled “Secre- 

tary Hull on the Dictatorship Bill,“ which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


REFERENDUM ON THE WAR ISSUE—ARTICLE 
FROM WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD 

[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article from 
the Washington Times-Herald of January 
21, 1941, on the subject of a referendum on 
the war issue, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


SUFFRAGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a resolution 
in support of suffrage for the District of 
Columbia adopted by the third annual con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations at Atlantic City, N. J., November 21, 
1940, and an address in favor of the resolu- 
tion by Sidney R. Katz, secretary-treasurer 
of the Maryland and District of Columbia 
Industrial Council, which appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


CONDITIONS IN ARMY CAMPS 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak briefly in the interest of Wiscon- 
sin boys stationed in the training camp 
at Camp Beauregard, Alexandria, La. In 
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speaking of our Wisconsin boys, I take it 
I shall be indirectly speaking in the in- 
terest of all American boys who are in 
the United States training camps today, 
because the problem I shall discuss very 
briefly apparently exists throughout the 
country. 

Recently I received information from 
young men stationed at Camp Beaure- 
gard. I am gratified to note that for 
the most part this information expresses 
enthusiasm for the military instruction 
which the young men are receiving. I 
am happy also to state that these boys, 
with typical American good sportsman- 
ship, invariably state that they do not 
mind the “rainy weather and the bugs.” 

Apparently, however, there is one 
phase of life in the training camps—or 
shall I say outside the training camps— 
which has been a source of serious an- 
noyance and hardship to the trainees. 

From the reports I have received from 
all the towns adjacent to the camps— 
they mention particularly Alexandria—it 
appears the merchants have a sliding- 
price scale for their products—a price 
scale with one price for the civilians and 
another one for the soldiers. If this is 
true, it is a grossly unwarranted and even 
unpatriotic discrimination against the 
boys in khaki who are endeavoring to do 
their bit for the United States, and at a 
very low wage also. 

Let me read you quotations from some 
of these letters. One young man writes: 

When three more divisions move into this 
area, how will they be taken care of? If you 
want to go to town to buy a two-bit article, 
you have to spend a half day and a half 
dollar for the article. 


Another writes: 
Rates are out of line. They have more than 


doubled since the soldiers came. Every- 
thing costs more if you are in uniform. 


Mr. President, if the situation is as it 
has been stated to me—and from the 
communications I have received I believe 
such a situation exists—some sort of 
remedy should be found. If necessary, 
an investigation should be made. If 
civilians are taking advantage of the boys 
in uniform, the matter should be cor- 
rected. Possibly it could be corrected by 
placing offending stores out of bounds. 
I do not know exactly what the remedy is. 
In any event, I believe it is imperative 
that the situation be given study and be 
remedied. This is important not only 
because it works an unwarranted finan- 
cial hardship upon these boys, but also 
because it tends to destroy their morale. 

They see the picture. They know how 
we are spending and squandering money 
in Congress. They know how values are 
thrown out window. Yet they are work- 
ing in these camps at twenty some dol- 
lars a month, and they are charged two 
to four times what they should be 
charged for what they purchase. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Up to January the 
Ist I was in the city of Alexandria, where 
my home is, and adjacent to which is 
Camp Beauregard, and adjacent to which 
are Camp Claiborne and Camp Living- 
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stone, two Army camps now being con- 
structed by the Federal Government. I 
am thoroughly weil acquainted with 
practically all the leading merchants of 
the city of Alexandria. I was in the city 
of Alexandria from the middle of October 
to January 1, having absented myself 
from my home city only 1 or 2 days at a 
time. I have been in contact not only 
with the municipal authorities, and not 
only with the business interests of the 
city of Alexandria, but also with Gen- 
eral Fish, who is in charge of the Na- 
tional Guard division stationed at Camp 
Beauregard, and with a great many of 
the officers under him. I have also been 
in contact frequently with Colonel Men- 
ger, who is the assistant quartermaster 
in charge of construction. I have had 
intimate contact with all of these parties, 
and during the period from the middle 
of October to the first of January I never 
heard the slightest word about any dual 
system of charges being employed by the 
merchants of the city of Alexandria, as 
related to the soldiers stationed there, as 
compared with the civilian population. 

The merchants of Alexandria are rep- 
utable gentlemen. So far as I know, and 
so far as I am informed, they have had 
regular, stable prices for all customers, 
and I think that if there had been any- 
thing to the contrary I would have been 
advised. 

The city of Alexandria has a reputa- 
tion of being extremely courteous and 
extremely hospitable to the soldiers who 
are sent there. They had that reputa- 
tion long before the soldiers of Wisconsin 
were sent there. We are very glad to 
have in our community the soldiers from 
Wisconsin. They are a very able set of 
young men, and they conduct themselves 
splendidly. They do not give the city of 
Alexandria or the State of Louisiana any 
trouble whatsoever. There is perfect 
harmony and understanding between the 
soldiers and the State and city authori- 
ties. 

I am quite sure that if there were the 
slightest foundation for the charge now 
being made by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, that charge would have reached 
my ears while I was in the city of Alex- 
andria. I am quite sure it has not 
reached the ears of the merchants, or of 
the mayor, or of the Governor of the 
State of Louisiana, and before the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin makes such a grave 
charge as that I should like to have him 
advise the Senate as to the source of his 
information. I shall be very glad indeed 
to join with him in any investigation he 
may suggest in respect to the camps in 
Louisiana or camps anywhere else. I 
think there should not be any discrimi- 
nation whatsoever in the treatment of 
soldiers and civilians. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Iam glad 
to hear the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana. There is no 
accusation against any of the Army peo- 
ple. I do think, however, that if these 
few remarks of mine serve no other pur- 
pose than to give notice to the merchants 
which they have never had my observa- 
tions will prove very beneficial. 

The distinguished Senator spoke very 
graciously about the young men from my 
State. I know the young men from my 
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State. I know their character, and I 
know that when they speak so highly 
about the military service and about the 
treatment the Government is giving 
them it is apparent that they are not 
chronic complainers. They are, how- 
ever, human. I quoted language that in- 
dicates what the practice is. 

I continue my statement. One quota- 
tion was: 

Rates are out of line. They have more 
than doubled since the soldiers came. Every- 
thing costs more if you are in uniform, 


In any event, I believe it is imperative 
that this situation be given study and be 
remedied. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I ask the Sena- 
tor whether the complaints to which he 
refers come from a single individual or 
from a group of individuals, or from an 
organization? 

Mr. WILEY. They come in this par- 
ticular instance from boys in camps, 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I ask how many 
complaints the Senator has received? 

Mr, WILEY. The statements I made 
today represent the views of a group of 
trainees, 

Mr, TYDINGS. Ido not wish to have 
the individual soldiers identified. 

Mr. WILEY. I shall not give any 
names. I simply state that when I was 
back home in my State last Christmas 
many of the boys were back home, and 
since then I have received written com- 
munications with respect to this matter. 
I do not wish to lay the responsibility on 
any one individual or any group. 

Several days ago in the Senate I spoke 
of certain problems which may arise 
after the war unless efforts are made now 
to prevent them from coming into being. 
All I am trying to do now is to prevent 
any problem from arising in connection 
with the matter I have discussed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have no purpose to 
try to identify the individuals who wrote 
to the Senator, unless the Senator him- 
self wishes to do so. I can well appre- 
ciate that men might not wish to be 
identified with the complaints in ques- 
tion. But I was curious to know whether 
complaint was made by simply one or 
two soldiers or by the members of a com- 
pany, a regiment, a brigade, or a divi- 
sion; whether the complaint the Senator 
referred to was widespread or confined 
primarily to a small group. As a soldier 
myself I might say that in every com- 
pany there are always a few men who are 
inclined to find fault, and we love them 
sometimes for it. Sometimes the faults 
they attempt to find are justifiable 
faults. Sometimes they are not. I was 
simply inquisitive to know how wide- 
spread this complaint was, and whether 
or not it was confined to a few indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. WILEY. I can say to the distin- 
guished Senator that I have made no 
investigation. In fact, I am making this 
statement to stimulate an investigation. 
In this statement in no way have I 
placed my finger on anyone in particular. 
What I am saying is in the interest of 
the morale of the Army and in the in- 
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terest of the morale of our people. I 
make the statement so that the military 
authorities who have the keeping of our 
boys may check further and see what 
the situation is outside the circle of the 


camps. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, WILEY. Permit me to finish, and 
I shall be very happy to yield. 

In any event I believe it is imperative 
that this situation be given study and 
remedied. It was not my intention to 
step on any Senator’s toes or on the toes 
of any locality. It was my intention to 
bring to the attention of the country a 
situation which should not continue. 
This is important, not only because the 
continuance of that situation works an 
unwarranted financial hardship upon 
these boys but also because it tends to 
destroy their morale. We tell them that 
they are part of a great patriotic ven- 
ture—a great venture to protect this 
country—and then we permit to be ex- 
ploited boys who receive but a small in- 
come—about $26 per month. 

The success of our selective-training 
program rests not alone upon expert 
military training but upon selling the 
philosophy of this program as a program 
of mutual trust and cooperation—a trust 
and a cooperation born of a common pur- 
pose—the defense of America and the 
defense of our way of life. When these 
boys are called to give a year of their life 
in training to become part of our defense 
they are entitled to have the Government 
and the Congress of the United States 
see that they are not “taken for a ride” 
by any profiteering group. 

We talk about our camps and say they 
should be clean places, wholesome places, 
and then we hear of conditions outside 
the camps which may affect the moral 
welfare of the boys. If these conditions 
exist—and I cannot speak of them except 
from hearsay—I am sure the Senator 
from Louisiana and other Senators will 
be glad to do what they can to remedy 
the situation, and I am sure the military 
of this country, who have that camp or 
any other camp in charge, will see that a 
constructive contribution is made to the 
end that this situation is cleared up. 
That trust and that cooperation which 
I speak of is destroyed if civilian mer- 
chants take advantage of men in train- 
ing camps. 

I shall now be glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. May I inquire of the 
able Senator from Wisconsin whether or 
not he is acquainted with General Fish, 
commanding general of the Wisconsin 
troops stationed at Camp Beauregard? 

Mr. WILEY. Will the Senator repeat 
the question? 

Mr. OVERTON. I am asking whether 
the Senator is acquainted with General 
Fish, the commanding general of the 
National Guard of Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. By reputation; yes. 

Mr. OVERTON. I assume he enjoys 
the most excellent reputation. 

Mr. WILEY. That is right. I agree. 

Mr. OVERTON. The able Senator has 
advised us that he has had this informa- 
tion before him since last Christmas. 
Has the Senator taken the matter up 
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with General Fish to determine whether 
or not 

Mr. WILEY. I stated I have not. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator has not? 

Mr. WILEY. No. In the first place, 
would General Fish have any authority 
to deal with civilians? 

Mr.OVERTON. Has the Senator from 
Wisconsin received any complaints from 
General Fish? 

Mr. WILEY. No; certainly not. As I 
stated before, I do not see how that is 
pertinent to the issue at all. Pretty 
soon I shall think there is something in 
the picture if the Senator keeps on ques- 
tioning me that way. [Manifestations 
of applause in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped for 
order. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I do not think it is at all 
necessary for the Senator from Wisconsin 
to undertake to lecture the United States 
Senate as to the duties and obligations 
of the Federal Government toward the 
boys who have been drafted into the serv- 
ice at this time of our emergency, and I 
wish to say further, that if anything along 
the lines suggested by the Senator from 
Wisconsin had occurred, I think I cer- 
tainly would have learned about it, lo- 
cated as I was adjacent to Camp Beaure- 
gard since the middle of October until the 
Ist day of January, and I have not heard 
one single word of complaint. 

Mr. President, I make the further ob- 
servation that a charge of this character 
ought not to be made upon the floor of 
the Senate against any community, I care 
not where the community is situated, or 
against any State, unless it is better sub- 
stantiated than apparently is the charge 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was not 
my intention in any way to lecture the 
distinguished Senator, nor is it, nor will 
it be, my intention to have my mouth 
closed on any important issue of which 
I think the American people should be 
made aware. If a condition like this 
exists, I know of no issue that is greater 
or more fundamental in its consequences. 

All we have to do is to go back in our 
history. We know the situation that ex- 
isted in the World War. We know that 
in Europe, even among our own organiza- 
tions, some of our boys were “taken for a 
ride.” As far as I am concerned, I shall 
bring before the public of this country 
every instance in which any of these men 
who are the blood-and-bone defenders of 
the Nation are in jeopardy one way or 
another; and when you commence to 
hit a man in his pocketbook, he is in 
jeopardy. 

Let me reemphasize that I have not 
made any charges against any particular 
community. I have quoted from state- 
ments made by Wisconsin men who are 
in training camps located near com- 
munities where some of the merchants 
may have taken advantage of the sol- 
diers. That is not an indictment of any 
community. It is not an indictment of 
all of the merchants of any community. 
I do not claim to have made any in- 
vestigation of this situation. That is pre- 
cisely the point of this discussion today. 
I want to stimulate such an investigation, 
if it is necessary. 
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Moreover, if such conditions exist, I 
believe that this type of discussion is 
precisely the kind of public notice which 
will alter them most readily. 

I can readily understand the commun- 
ity and civic pride of the senior Senator 
from Louisiana, and I respect him for his 
ready defense of the merchants located 
near Camp Beauregard in his State. I 
expect that same respect from the senior 
Senator from Louisiana for the state- 
ments which have been directed to my 
attention by trainees at Camp Beaure- 
gard. I do not expect that their state- 
ments have been made out of whole 
cloth. They must have some basis in 
fact. 

I made no charges against the citizens 
of Louisiana. I have repeated the state- 
ments made to me by Wisconsin trainees. 
I do that because in so doing I am serv- 
ing public notice that if letters like this 
continue to be directed to my attention, 
I shall make a formal demand to the 
War Department that the situation be 
remedied. 

In the interval, if these conditions 
exist, there is still time to clean house, 
If the conditions are as fine as the senior 
Senator from Louisiana represents them 
to be, then there need be no fear of any 
investigation. 


VICE PRESIDENT HENRY AGARD WALLACE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before 
moving an executive session I wish, on 
behalf of the Senate, to express my wel- 
come to the new Presiding Officer of this 
distinguished body. I am reminded of a 
facetious remark made on March 4, 
1913, by Thomas R. Marshall, when he 
took the oath of office as Vice President 
of the United States in this Chamber, as 
was then the custom. After having the 
oath of office administered to him, he 
said, “I now enter upon a period for 
which many of my friends have long 
wished—at least 4 years of silence.” 
[Laughter.] 

I do not mention that incident as any 
suggestion for the guidance of the pres- 
ent distinguished Vice President. Some- 
times—not often—I wish the same sort 
of injunction of silence might apply to 
some of us in front of the Presiding 
Officer. [Laughter.] 

Aside from the facetious side of these 
remarks, I feel that the Senate is glad 
to have the new Vice President. He has 
already rendered distinguished service to 
the country and to the world in the 
official and unofficial positions he has 
held in the life of our country. I am 
sure the ensuing 4 years will endear him 
to us. I hope they will not estrange us 
from him, and that we shall cooperate, 
regardless of politics or geography, in the 
service of our country. Therefore I am 
delighted to have the new Vice President 
begin his term of service as the Presiding 
Officer of ‘the Senate under such auspi- 
cious circumstances. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the 
Chair say to the Senator from Kentucky 
and to other Senators that he greatly 
appreciates the kindly wishes they have 
expressed on this occasion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest to the Vice 
President that in due time I shall pre- 
sent him with a copy of Robert’s Rules of 
Order, Thomas B. Reed’s Commentaries 
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on Parliamentary Law, and Cushing’s 
Rules of Order, in order that he may 
master the rules which do not apply in 
the United States Senate. [Laughter.] 


LOUISE BLUNT 


Mr. BYRNES. From the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, I report favorably, 
without amendment, Senate Resolution 
41, and ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolution 
(S. Res. 41) submitted by Mr. BARBOUR 
on January 14, 1941, was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay from 
the contingent fund of the Senate to Louise 
Blunt, widow of Richard Blunt, late a skilled 
laborer in the document room of the Senate 
a sum equal to 1 year’s compensation at the 
rate he was receiving by law at the time of 
his death, said sum to be considered inclu- 
sive of funeral expenses and all other allow- 
ances, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nominations on the calendar. 


GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Charles Harwood to be Governor 
of the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
nomination which the clerk has just read 
was unanimously favorably reported by 
the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs. It was actually reported yes- 
terday, but because of the solemn occa- 
sion of the inauguration and the exer- 
cises in connection with the farewell to 
Vice President Garner I do not think 
formal notice was given. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the rule requir- 
ing that it lie over be suspended so that 
the nomination of Judge Harwood to be 
Governor of the Virgin Islands may be 
confirmed, and he may enter upon his 
duties. Otherwise, the nomination may 
be held up for 3 more days, should the 
Senate recess for 3 days, as has been its 
recent custom. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I inquire 
whether or not the committee which con- 
sidered this matter had a session. 

Mr. TYDINGS. We did have a session 
of the committee though only a few mem- 
bers were present when we considered 
the nomination for Governor of Puerto 
Rico. At that time Judge Harwood was 
not present; but he came to the city a 
few days later, and those who attended 
the meeting authorized me to see him 
and “size him up,” and stated that it was 
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satisfactory for me to act for them. As 
I understand, the position has been va- 
cant for some time, due to the resigna- 
tion of Governor Cramer, and it ought to 
be filled. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Has the committee re- 
ceived any objections to this appoint- 
ment? 

Mr. TYDINGS. None that I know of. 
None has come to my attention; and, so 
far as I know, no member of the com- 
mittee has received the slightest objec- 
tion. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is any particular State 
consulted, through its Senators, with ref- 
erence to appointments in the Virgin 
Islands? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Judge Harwood comes 
from the State of New York. I know 
that the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] was notified, because he told 
me that Judge Harwood is a man of 
outstanding qualifications, and expressed 
the hope that his nomination would be 
speedily confirmed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Have both Senators 
from the State of New York had an 
opportunity to consider the matter? 

Mr. TYDINGS. They have. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I happen to be well 
acquainted with Judge Harwood, al- 
though he comes from the State of New 
York. He is a distinguished and able 
lawyer. For a time he was judge of the 
Federal court in the Panama Canal Zone, 
in which position he rendered outstand- 
ing service. Later he resigned to become 
a special attorney for the Department of 
Justice in connection with some matters 
which were pending at the time. I think 
all who know the sincerity and high char- 
acter of Judge Harwood will pay tribute 
to his qualifications for this position. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does this office rank 
with that of United States district judge? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The office is that of 
Governor of the Virgin Islands. The 
former Governor has resigned, and I am 
only trying to save a few days’ time, be- 
cause the Acting Governor has had to 
carry on during the hiatus. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent to 
the nomination of Charles Harwood to 
be Governor of the Virgin Islands? 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified, so that the appoint- 
ment may take effect immediately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the next nomina- 
tion on the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
3 of postmasters be confirmed en 


oc. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of postmasters 
are confirmed en bloc. 
That concludes the calendar, 
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ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Thursday, January 23, 
1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate January 21, 1941, as follows: 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 

Wendell Berge, of Nebraska, to be Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States, vice 
Oetje John Rogge, resigned. 

UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 

Mr. Claude Van Parsons, of Illinois, to be 
First Assistant Administrator of the United 
States Housing Authority, Federal Works 
Agency. 

GENERAL LAND OFFICE 

Joel David Wolfsohn, of Illinois, to be 
Assistant Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, vice Mrs. Antoinette Funk, resigned. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named engineers to be 
passed assistant sanitary engineers in the 
United States Public Health Service, to take 
effect from date of oath: 

Mark D. Hollis 

Frank E. DeMartini 

The following-named engineers to be as- 
sistant sanitary engineers in the United 
States Public Health Service, to take effect 
from date of oath: 

Richard T. Page 

Philip J. Coffey 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

GENERAL OFFICER 

Maj. Gen. John Cecil Persons, Alabama 
National Guard, to be major general, Na- 
tional Guard of the United States, from Jan- 
uary 17, 1941. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 21, 1941, as follows: 
GOVERNOR oF VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Charles Harwood to be Governor of the 
Virgin Islands. 
POSTMASTERS 
FLORIDA 
Wiley F. Wingo, Hilliard. 
IOWA 
Hubert E. Liming, Ida Grove. 
Archie J. Roberts, Lime Spring. 
William R. Schmitt, Nichols. 
James E. Mullane, Norwalk. 
KANSAS 
Frank A. Wurtenberger, Mission, 
LOUISIANA 
Charles R. Gaines, Olla. 
Ardie L. Page, Rayville. 
Neil D. Womble, Winnsboro. 
MARYLAND 
Golda Steele Himburg, Mayo, 
MICHIGAN 
Thomas R. Bradford, Burr Oak, 
Bessie B. Wellington, Lewiston. 
W. Scott Lovejoy, Milford. 
Martha Swaney, Morenci. 
Walter W. Francisco, Newport. 
Glen E. Commins, Owendale. 
Dorothy R. Cramer, Spring Arbor. 
MONTANA 
William H. Fluhr, Belt. 
Burle O. Wilson, Joplin, 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


David D. Eison, Chesnee, 
Lillie F. Beard, Langley. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mattie W. Funk, McIntosh, 
VERMONT 

Nina L. Heidger, Greensboro. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, JANUARY 21, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Heavenly Father, eager-hearted, yearn- 
ing, and feeling the pulsations of urgent 
duty, inspire us to labor for the un- 
clouded peaks of unity and cooperation, 
reaching the summits where God Him- 
self is life and light. Oh, lead our 
spirits behind the vision of just things 
and be Thou the power in mind and 
heart which makes for the new order 
of a new day. We pray that the dis- 
integrating forces of self-indulgence and 
indifference may release their power 
upon the souls of men and be born into 
the fellowship of resolute patriotic de- 
votion. Deliver us from all contempt of 
our fellow mortals, thus keeping our land 
strong and united in the midst of pain 
and confusion. Blessed Lord God, in 
this world quivering with swift peril, 
breaking with cruel wonders, and trem- 
bling with unexpected horror, oh, stay 
and hold our deliberations on wise and 
forever unmovable foundations. In the 
name and for the glory of the Christ, 
the Saviour of men. Amen. 


The Journal of Thursday, January 16, 
1941, was read and approved. 

The Journal of Monday, January 20, 
1941, was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Vice President had appointed 
Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. Tosry members of 
the joint select committee on the part 
of the Senate, as provided for in the 
act of February 16, 1889, as amended by 
the act of March 2, 1895, entitled “An 
act to authorize end provide for the dis- 
position of useless papers in the execu- 
tive departments,” for the disposition of 
executive papers in the following depart- 
ments and agencies: 

1. Department of Agriculture. 

2. Department of the Navy. 

3. Department of State. 

4. Department of the Treasury. 

i Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, 

6. Federal Security Agency. 

7. Public Health Service. 

8. Work Projects Administration, Fed- 
eral Works Agency. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 
Mr, LYNDON B. JOHNSON appeared 


at the bar of the House and took the oath 
of office. 
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RESIGNATION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following communication: 
JANUARY 17, 1941. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I beg leave to inform 
you that I have this day transmitted to the 
Governor of Virginia my resignation, effective 
March 1, 1941, as a Representative in the 
Congress of the United States from the Sec- 
ond District of Virginia. 

I know that it is needless for me to tell 
you that it has been a pleasure for me to 
serve in the House under your able leader- 
ship, both as floor leader and more lately as 
Speaker. I am leaving Congress with pleas- 
ant memories of a warm friendship which I 
hope will continue through the years. 

Sincerely yours, 
CoicaTe W. DARDEN, Jr. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON OLI ER WENDELL 
HOLMES DEVISE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Resolution 124, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, the Chair appoints as a 
member of the Special Committee on the 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Secrest] to fill 
the vacancy thereon. 


HON. CAROLINE O’DAY 


Mr. CULLEN. . Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution and move its adoption. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 67 

Whereas CAROLINE O Dax, a Representative 
from the State of New York, at large, has 
been unable from sickness to appear in per- 
son to be sworn as a Member of the House, 
and there being no contest or question as to 
her election: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker, or a deputy 
named by him, be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to administer the oath of office to said 
CaroLINE O'Day at Rye, Westchester County, 
in the State of New York, and that the oath, 
when administered as herein authorized, shall 
be accepted and received by the House as the 
oath of office of the said Carottne O'Day. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates 
the Honorable Vincent E. Leibell, district 
judge, United States District Court, 
Southern District of New York, to ad- 
minister the oath of office to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 


HON, E. HAROLD CLUETT 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution and ask its 
immediate adoption. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 68 


Whereas E. HAROLD CLUETT, a Representa- 
tive from the State of New York from the 
twenty-ninth district thereof, has been un- 
able from sickness to appear in person to 
be sworn as a Member of the House, and 
there being no contest or question as to his 
election: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker, or deputy 
named by him, be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to administer the oath of office to said 
E. Harold Cluett at Troy in the State of 
New York, and that the said oath, when ad- 
ministered as herein authorized, shall be 
accepted and received by the House as the 
oath of office of the said E. HAROLD CLUETT. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I offer a resolution and ask its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 69 

Resolved, That the following Members be, 
and they are hereby, elected to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to wit: James Wolfenden, of 
Pennsylvania; William W. Blackney, of 
Michigan; William H. Wheat, of Illinois; and 
Ward Johnson, of California. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one- 
half minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, after a 
long period of time I have obtained in- 
formation that I believe will be highly 
interesting to the House relating to the 
successful financial operations of Ger- 
many in her huge undertakings. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on tomorrow, Wednesday, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recor and include therein an article 
from the Washington Post and editorials 
pertaining to the national defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of the special orders here- 
tofore entered, I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman’ from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a resolution from the California 
Real Estate Association pertaining to 
commissions paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have two requests. First, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a 
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speech delivered by myself before the 
Women’s National Republican Ciub at 
New York on Saturday last. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Second, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a report from the research bureau of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have two requests. First, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
address delivered by Ambassador Biddle 
before the Paderewski Club on the occa- 
Sion of a dinner given for seven of our 
colleagues in this House, 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
did not hear what the unanimous- 
consent request was. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from New York lift up his voice so that 
the gentleman from New Jersey may be 
able to hear? 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
ORD a speech made by Ambassador Biddle 
at the dinner given by the Paderewski 
Club for seven Members of this House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Further, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp by 
inserting an article on the lawyer. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
did not hear this last request. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from New York stand in front of the 
loudspeaking device so that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey can hear him? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am glad that 
everybody is so interested. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the 
Record on the question of the lawyer in 
this country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a statement from the Spokane 
Spokesman’s Review, giving a synopsis 
made by some electrical engineers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by printing 
therein an editorial which sets forth the 
view of the great Lutheran church in this 
country on very important matters be- 
fore the public at this time. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp-in connection with 
the problem of food shortages in Finland 
and other countries, and to include a short 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I also ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Speaker, to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp in connection 
with the St. Lawrence seaway project 
and to include therein a short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein an editorial from the 
Worcester Daily Telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes today at 
the close of business and following other 
special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a brief editorial from 
the Detroit Free Press. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Rees of Kansas addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
speech of Hon. Dwight Green, of Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record and to include therein cer- 
tain resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. ELLIS addressed the House, His 
remarks appear in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp.] 

Mr. EDELSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was. no objection. 

(Mr. EDELSTEIN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the REcorp and 
to include therein an article from the 
magazine Friday, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and to include an address 
delivered by Mr. Clifford B. Gregory at 
the American Farm Federation meeting 
in Baltimore in December, and also to 
extend my remarks and to include therein 
an article by Mr. C. C. Isley, recently 
published in the Northwestern Miller. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein a table of oil im- 
ports for the years 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 
and 11 months of 1940. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record and to 
include a letter addressed to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs by myself, in 
which I have suggested a proposed 
amendment to H. R. 1776. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
letter from one of my constituents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 49 

Resolved, That the Special Committee to 
Investigate All Matters Pertaining to the 
Replacement and Conservation of Wildlife is 
authorized to continue the investigation be- 
gun under authority of House Resolution 237, 
of the Seventy-third Congress, continued 
under authority of House Resolution 44, of 
the Seventy-fourth Congress, House Resolu- 
tion 11, of the Seventy-fifth Congress, and 
House Resolution 65, of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, and for such purposes said com- 
mittee shall have the same power and au- 
thority as that conferred upon it by said 
House Resolution 237, of the Seventy-third 
Congress, and shall report to the House as 
soon as practicable, but not later than Jan- 
uary 3, 1943, the results of its investigations, 
together with its recommendations, for nec- 
essary legislation. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object. I 
observe that this committee has been 
continued through four successive Con- 
gresses. I wonder if the gentleman from 
Virginia would tell the House why it is 
continued; and if it is so essential, why it 
cannot be made a regular standing com- 
mittee of the House? 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the work of the committee is 
very essential. It coordinates the far- 
flung activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in its conservation program, in- 
cluding about 23,000,000 acres of the 
national forests, 175,000,000 acres of the 
national parks, and 173,000,000 acres of 
the public domain. In those three areas 
we have the bulk of what is left of public 
hunting and fishing in the United States. 
About 15,000,000 people take out licenses 
each year to hunt and fish. They con- 
tribute to the industrial life of this Na- 
tion an estimated $650,000,000 a year. 
This committee is the only committee of 
Congress that devotes its attention ex- 
clusively to the conservation program, 
and especially the wildlife program of 
the Nation. It has coordinated the work 
of some 10 or 15 Federal agencies. It is 
developing better cooperation between 
the Federal Government and the 48 
States, and there is continuing work each 
year for the committee todo. Numerous 
suggestions have been made from time 
to time that it should be made a stand- 
ing committee of the House. A standing 
committee, in the first place, would cost 
more than a select committee, because 
this select committee has been geiting 
an appropriation of $7,500 for the 2-year 
period. It has always returned to the 
contingent fund of the House an unex- 
pended portion of that small appropria- 
tion. This year the return to the con- 
tingent fund was a little over $2,600, after 
operating for 2 years on a total appro- 
priation of $7,500. Another reason the 
suggestion of the gentleman to make it 
a standing committee has not been 
pressed is that on the Democratic side 
Members who serve on the major or the 
so-called exclusive committees are de- 
nied service on all other committees, and 
the membership of this committee has 
been picked each time by the Speaker 
from those who are definitely interested 
in the subject of wildlife conservation 
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and who have had some training and ex- 
perience in that work. Therefore the 
membership of the committee would be 
greatly restricted if it were made a 
standing committee and Members on the 
Democratic side at least assigned from 
those not already assigned to exclusive 
committees. 

Also I call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that in a report recently filed by 
this committee we have brought to the 
attention of Congress a subject that is of 
vital interest to every State in the Union. 
It grew out of the so-called Pisgah Forest 
deer case, in which the Park Service put 
on a public hunt in the Pisgah National 
Forest and did not require those engaged 
in that hunt to take out a State hunting 
license, but did require them to pay a 
permit fee to the Federal Government. 
Under the State law of North Carolina 
there is a closed season on doe deer, but 
under this hunt a man who had a permit 
from the Forest Service could kill does as 
well as bucks. The State of North Caro- 
lina challenged the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government over nonmigratory 
game. The case went to the district 
court and the State lost. It then went to 
the circuit court of appeals and the State 
again lost. The State then applied to the 
Supreme Court for a writ of certiorari 
and that was denied. That case is fully 
covered in this report and it is a subject 
that the Congress may ultimately have to 
consider. That is, in these vast public 
areas of the national parks—of course, 
we do not have hunting but we do have 
fishing—and the national forests and 
public domain and in the areas we are 
acquiring for defense purposes and train- 
ing camps and Regular Army camps and 
all that, the question arises as to who has 
jurisdiction over nonmigratory game. 
Under common law the State had exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. 

It is a very vital question and if you 
will read our committee report, copies of 
which have been sent to all Members, 
and additional copies of which can be 
furnished on request, you will find that 
the State fish and game departments 
throughout this Nation at this time are 
more deeply concerned over that issue 
than anything that has arisen in recent 
years. [Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, up in my territory the 
Department, uncer the direction of this 
committee, has been condemning farm 
lands belonging to farmers of small 
means, and then, after the court has 
made a determination as to the value, 
they have been running out on the prop- 
osition. Now, I dislike to object to the 
development of conservation but the 
situation is certainly becoming more and 
more difficult, and I feel that this com- 
mittee should not at the present time be 
extended. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Let me 
say to the gentleman that this committee 
has no legislative authority to make 
recommendations with reference to the 
taking of land in New York or any other 
part of the country. 
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Mr. TABER. But the Department 
says that they operate under the direc- 
tion of this committee. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman is mistaken as to that. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman will 
probably recall the fight I made on the 
floor of this House 2 years ago. I did get 
a hearing before the gentleman’s com- 
mittee. The committee has made no 
recommendation. even though we proved 
our case. I want to say to the House 
that today a large section in my territory 
is being taken already, in spite of my pro- 
test and againsi the wishes of the entire 
electorate of that community. Members 
of this committee say they have no power 
except to just listen, but can make no 
recommendations, I know better. The 
Department follows you gentlemen. Un- 
til I hear from this committee that they 
object to such high-handed proceedings, 
I shall have to object for the moment 
until I understand better what the pow- 
ers of this committee are or ought to be. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts object? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I object for the mo- 
ment. The gentleman can call it up at 
another time after we have conferred. 


MAJOR ALTERATIONS TO CERTAIN NAVAL 
y VESSELS 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 65, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 65 

Resolved, That immediately upon adoption 
of this resolution it shall be in order to move 
that. the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for consideration of H. R. 1053, 
a bill to authorize major alterations to cer- 
tain naval vessels. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Line 7, after the word “exceed”, strike out 
“1 hour“ and insert “2 hours.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment: 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one-half the time on the rule to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu], 
and at this time I yield to the chairman 
of the Rules Committee [Mr. SABATH] 
such time as he may desire. 


was 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SapatH] is recognized. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, appreci- 
ating the fact that my colleagues on the 
left desire to cooperate and have shown 
a tendency to cooperate in this prepared- 
ness program, feeling that they are not 
opposed to the bill that has been unani- 
mously reported by the Naval Affairs 
Committee and the rule unanimously 
granted by the Rules Committee, I shall 
be brief. 

The rule provides for general debate on 
this bill. The original request was for 
1 hour, but that has been increased to 
2 hours. 

After general debate has been con- 
cluded the bill will be taken up under the 
5-minute rule, and every gentleman will 
be given an opportunity, if he so de- 
sires, to offer amendments. I hope and I 
believe there will be very little delay in 
considering the bill. 

This bill provides for an additional 
authorization of $300,000,000, giving the 
Navy Department the right to change, 
improve, and strengthen some of our 
vessels which experience has taught is 
absolutely necessary. 

In 1935 the Congress passed a bill au- 
thorizing the expenditure of about $450,- 
000 a month for 18 months for the 
changing and betterment of our naval 
vessels. Since that time—I think on 
June 11 and again on June 26—addi- 
tional authorizations were granted by the 
Congress to expend additional sums. 
The committee, as well as the Navy De- 
partment, does not feel they have a right 
to proceed under the authority granted 
on June 11 and June 26 after this fiscal 
year. Realizing the immediate need to 
improve our Navy, they unanimously 
recommend this bill. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
ELLIS] a few minutes ago stated that a 
certain committee, in a conference had 
in the Middle West, urged that some of 
this work to be done should be allocated 
equally, and that the great Middle West 
should have its opportunity to be of serv- 
ice to the Government in this hour of 
need. Only half an hour before that I 
called attention to the same fact in the 
Rules Committee, that it was absolutely 
necessary that work should be allocated 
to the many plants in the Middle West 
ready and willing to cooperate with the 
Government. I fully appreciate, how- 
ever, that the Middle West may not be 
in position to do some of the work that 
is absolutely needed and necessary. We 
have, nevertheless, in the Middle West 
hundreds of plants capable of perform- 
ing a great deal of this work, and we can 
relieve the New England States of some 
of the burdens placed upon them by the 
Navy Department and the War Depart- 
ment. I hope that within a short time 
the Departments will recognize that 
there are many available plants in the 
Middle West ready and willing to do their 
part, to do their share to aid the Goy- 
ernment, 

As to the gentleman from Kansas who 
has given notice that he has introduced 
a resolution for investigation, let me say, 
Mr. Speaker, we have several other simi- 
lar resolutions pending before our com- 
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mittee. I assure the gentleman from 
Kansas, the gentleman from Illinois, and 
others who have introduced these resolu- 
tions for investigation that the Rules 
Committee will give due consideration to 
these resolutions; and if it is found that 
such investigations will be helpful in ex- 
pediting the work, that they will not 
interfere with the program, favorable 
consideration will be given to all the 
resolutions, 

This rule is reported unanimously by 
the Rules Committee and the bill was re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. In view of these facts I 
shall take no more of the time of the 
House, but hope that the rule itself will 
be adopted unanimously. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests on this side of the 
House for time on the rules. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I know of no 
opposition to this rule and I do not be- 
lieve there is any opposition to the bill. 
This is clearly a national defense measure 
which all Members of Congress want to 
expedite and have enacted into law as 
soon as possible. Its purpose is to build 
up our naval air defense. In view of the 
fact, however, that this is a defense meas- 
ure and a Navy measure primarily, I wish 
to quote what Admiral Woodward had to 
say a few days ago as reported by the 
Associated Press: 

From a poor third among naval powers in 
1933 we have today the greatest, most power- 
ful, and most effective Navy of any single 
nation on earth. 


When Admiral Woodward made this 
statement he referred to our present 
Navy, not the Navy in process of being 
built, not to our two-ocean Navy; and, 
of course, not to these pending bills. The 
bill to be made in order by the pending 
rule calls for $300,000,000. Another bill 
that has already been reported by the 
Rules Committee provides for an addi- 
tional $961,000,000. So I want to make 
very clear that the Navy Department, 
and I believe the Congress, are agreed 
that we have the greatest, the strongest, 
and the most powerful Navy in the world 
today. If, however, you had listened to 
the testimony before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on the lend-lease bill you 
would have come to the conclusion that 
we could very easily be invaded by some 
foreign foe, that the United States of 
America is in almost identically the same 
position as were Denmark, Holland, and 
Belgium before they were invaded by the 
German Army; those countries, small in 
population, adjacent to Germany. 

It was intimated that the United States 
of America was in almost the same posi- 
tion insofar as invasion was concerned. 
I get a little weary with this cowardly and 
craven attitude that the greatest Nation 
in the world with the largest navy can 
be easily invaded by any foreign nation 
or any group of aggressor nations. Fi- 
nally, under questioning, it was admitted 
by the witnesses, by very eminent wit- 
nesses—Members of the Cabinet—that we 
were not in danger of invasion by troops, 
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by any foreign army, that we were not 
even in danger of an invasion by any 
naval force, but they did insist that we 
were in danger of invasion by air, not in 
the United States itself but through 
Latin America. This matter will, I be- 
lieve, be further discussed before the 
committee when Colonel Lindbergh testi- 
fles as an aviation expert. 

I have taken this occasion to reem- 
phasize what the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs knows—he is re- 
sponsible and the credit should go more 
to him than to anybody else, and because 
it is the constitutional duty of the Con- 
gress to provide and maintain a navy— 
that we have done our duty in expediting 
legislative action and that we have built 
up this mighty naval force, greater than 
the British Navy, five or six times greater 
than the German Navy. Someone said 
that a combination of the navies of the 
aggressor nations in Europe, the Italian 
Navy, the French Navy, the German 
Navy, may be greater than ours. In all 
fairness, Mr. Speaker, as this war pro- 
ceeds it must be evident that there is a 
continuous destruction of all the navies 
involved. A large part of the German 
Navy has been destroyed, and a large 
part of the Italian Navy, the French Navy, 
and the British Navy has been sunk; and 
every day more vessels go to the bottom 
of the sea. As the war continues, it 
means, of course, a mutual destruction 
of the belligerent navies on all sides, not 
only the British Navy, but the German, 
the Italian, and others engaged against 
the British Navy. 

While that is happening our Navy is 
being increased every hour of the day. 
Under the program laid down by the 
Congress of the United States, Admiral 
Woodward, who is in charge of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, and the gentlemen 
in charge of the rule on the Democratic 
side know him to be a very eminent and 
distinguished Navy officer, as of Decem- 
ber 31—2 weeks ago—had this to say: 

One hundred and forty-five naval vessels 
have been built and commissioned since 1933. 
This is nine times as many as were built in the 
11 years preceding 1933. 


There is no question that we have been 
building up this great Navy, and the ad- 
ministration has been building it up by 
and with the cooperation of the Congress. 
Without reading the whole statement of 
Admiral Woodward, he states, in effect, 
that if we acquire naval bases in South 
America, along the east coast of Brazil, 
and in Ecuador and Peru on the west 
coast, we would be invincible from attack 
by any navy on either coast. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to place in the Recor the statement of 
Admiral Woodward, which is very short. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr, FISH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs will read this statement in detail 
and, if he thinks well of it, introduce 
proper legislation to acquire such naval 
bases in order to make this country im- 
pregnable—that is the word Admiral 
Woodward used—from attack by any na- 
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tion or group of nations on either our 
east coast or west coast. 

Mr. DELANEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DELANEY. I want to emphasize 
and endorse the sentiment expressed by 
the gentleman from New York in refer- 
ence to Admiral Woodward. As the gen- 
tleman stated, he is a very fine man, a 
credit to our Navy, and I request that the 
gentleman from New York put the entire 
statement in the RECORD. 

Mr. FISH. I have permission to do 
that. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute. . 
ines HALLECK. Will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman has 
characterized this bill as being a na- 
tional-defense measure. I wonder what 
his attitude toward the bill would be if 
he thought that in the near future the 
vessels so improved, as provided in this 
bill, might be given away to some foreign 
government, 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I shall have 
to yield myself 4 additional minutes to 
answer that question. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the gentle- 
man or some member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee will introduce an 
amendment to this bill and to all Navy 
bills of this character prohibiting the 
Executive from giving away any part of 
our Navy without the consent of the 
Congress. [Applause.] I confess that I 
had intended to offer such amendment 
myself, but I will not be here because 
the sessions of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee will continue this afternoon. I 
hope that some Member of the House or 
some member of the committee from 
either side will offer such an amend- 
ment, not particularly because I lack 
faith in any one man, but because this 
legislation is permanent and applies to 
all Presidents in the future. I submit 
to you Democrats that we may have a 
Republican President sometime in the 
future and there ought to be a definite 
limitation. No man, no matter how 
good, bad, or indifferent he might be as 
Chief Executive of the United States, 
should have the power to give away or 
to otherwise dispose of any part of our 
Navy. 

Some one might rise and say, “Well, we 
trust the President.” 

But that is not the answer. If we 
would follow out that argument, I would 
then reply: 

Why, the President has already ex- 
changed 50 destroyers for certain bases, 
and I am inclined to believe that those 
destroyers were just thrown in because 
we could have obtained the bases with- 
out giving away the destroyers. 

Because I believed in acquiring these 
bases, I will not insist on that argu- 
ment. I recall to the House, which 
every Member of the House will remem- 
ber, that an attempt was made by the 
administration to give away a consider- 
able number of our small boats, part of 
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our mosquito fleet, our newest and best 
small naval vessels. This was stopped 
by the Congress of the United States by 
a law now on the statute books. Some 
Member of Congress discovered this 
statute and it was discussed in the House 
at great length. At that time the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son], stated that he was opposed to per- 
mitting the President to give away any 
of our naval vessels. Therefore, when a 
bill of this character comes up, it seems 
to me only a matter of caution, wisdom, 
and common sense to include such a 
reservation that none of these ships we 
are appropriating for to become a part 
of our national defense shall be given 
away by any one man without the con- 
sent of the Congress. I do not even 
accuse the President of wanting to do it, 
but if he can give away 20 mosquito boats, 
he can give away 20 battleships or the 
entire fleet. No man should have that 
power. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, may I re- 
Peat the hope someone in this House.on 
the Democratic or majority side—if not, 
then on the Republican side—will offer 
an amendment prohibiting the Executive 
from giving away or otherwise disposing 
of any part of our fleet without the con- 
sent of the Congress. [Applause.] 

The following are extracts from an As- 
sociated Press article printed in the 
Washington Star on Friday, January 17, 
1941: 

Rear Admiral Clark H. Woodward suggested 
the acquisition of new naval bases in South 
America would make the United States 
“nearly impregnable to attack from either the 
Atlantic or Pacific.” 

Admiral Woodward, who is commandant of 
the Third Naval District, did not indicate 
whether the United States has engaged in 
negotiation for such bases, presumably with 
the Governments of Brazil and Ecuador. 

The new naval-base possibilities mentioned 
in his address were “along the northeastern 
shore of South America, where the distance to 
the potentially threatening west African coast 
is shortest” and “in eastern equatorial Pa- 
cific waters, such as Galapagos and Cocos 
Islands.“ (Areas in these zones are mainly 
under the sovereignty of Brazil or Ecuador, 
respectively.) 

“Should we be able to obtain a base along 
the northeastern coast of South America and 
additional bases in eastern equatorial Pacific 
waters, thus somewhat paralleling our Atlan- 
tic system, the American defense position, 
already strong, would be nearly impregnable 
to attack from either the Atlantic or Pacific,” 
he rsserted. 

CALLS UNITED STATES NAVY BEST NOW 

Concerning the naval position of the United 
States, Admiral Woodward continued: 

“As of December 31—2 weeks ago—145 
naval vessels have been built and commis- 
sioned since 1933. This is 9 times as many as 
were built in the 11 years preceding 1933. 

“From a poor third among naval powers in 
1933 we have today the greatest, most power- 
ful, and most effective Navy of any single 
nation on earth.” 


[Here the gavel fell. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have an article 
appearing in the Atlantic Monthly, 
signed by the Secretary of the Navy, in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks in the 
Record and to include a speech made by 
our majority leader, the Honorable JOHN 
W. McCormack, on the radio last night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Casey]? 

There was no objection. 


MAJOR ALTERATIONS OF CERTAIN NAVAL 
VESSELS 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, Patman]. 


DEFENSE PLANTS IN THE WEST AND SOUTH 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to say a few words about locating defense 
plants and industries in the interior. I 
recognize that this is not “pork barrel” 
legislation. This is an appropriation for 
defense and we should consider it as such, 
No locality has the right to come in and 
demand a fair share or any share of it. 
In my opinion, it is the duty of the offi- 
cials who are administering this law to do 
what is best for the public interest gen- 
erally; however, I do believe there are 
some good substantial reasons why many 
of these plants should be located in the 
interior of the country as soon as it is 
possible to do so. I recognize too that in 
our haste to properly prepare this coun- 
try, the quickest way to go about it doubt- 
less is to expand existing industries 
wherever they are. I know that is the 
way we would do it in private business, 
and, naturally, we expect the Govern- 
ment to operate in the same efficient 
manner. But there is a good reason why 
as many of these plants as possible 
should be located in the interior, and that 
reason is demonstrated by the location of 
the powder plant at Radford, Va. 

It was my information before the 
powder plant was located at Radford, 
Va., recently that the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration carefully examined the cen- 
sus figures that had been taken for that 
area a short time before. It was dis- 
covered that within a radius of 30 miles 
of the proposed location of the powder 
plant there were 35,000 farmers who were 
supposed to be gainfully employed in 
agriculture, although in truth and in fact 
more than 15,000 of them were earning a 
net income wholly insufficient to give 
them a decent standard of living; in fact, 
it was much below $500 per year per 
family. 

In the location of this plant it was con- 
sidered that the 5,000 men who will be 
employed in it can be drawn from the 
surrounding countryside, and in that way 
not only can the low-income groups in 
agriculture be aided but when the emer- 
gency is over the countryside can absorb 
this idle labor, unemployed because of 
the emergency’s having ended. By this 
means we will not have the relief, un- 
employment, and distress problems af- 
fecting the unemployed that we had 
after the World War, when all such 
plants ceased doing business, 
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Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I suggest that 
in the location of these plants those who 
have charge of it seriously consider that 
there are 5,000,000 low-income farmers 
in this country who could be used in these 
plants to good advantage, and then we 
will have the assurance that when the 
emergency is over we will not have the 
unemployment problem that we had 
after the other emergency. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does not the 
gentleman from Texas also believe that 
we would have fewer of the so-called 
labor problems that we have in the con- 
gested localities if we could work out a 
plan along these lines? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is often pointed 
out as a reason. There are many reasons 
why these plants should be located in the 
South and West. I hope the officials in 
charge give all of them consideration. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 1053) to authorize 
major alterations to certain naval ves- 
sels, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
the House resolved itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 1053, with Mr. WHITTINGTON 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 25 minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, while this report bears 
my name, it was intended, and it was di- 
rected by the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, that the report be presented, and, 
as a matter of fact, it was presented by 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cote]. In the Committee on 
Naval Affairs there is no division be- 
tween the parties. This is the first legis- 
lative bill submitted to the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. It is a departmental 
measure, a measure which has the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
it is presented by the distinguished mi- 
nority member the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Cote]. 

Mr. Chairman, during the past year 
this Nation has embarked on the largest 
national-defense program in its history. 
The dangers confronting our country and 
the possibilities of the future, in fact our 
very existence as a free and independent 
people, have been pointed out on several 
occasions by the President. The expan- 
sion of our Navy forms a large and very 
important part of this national-defense 
program, so important in fact that the 
Navy is spoken of as our first line of de- 
fense. The Congress has authorized and 
provided funds for a very great increase 
in the size of our Navy. Other legislation 
has been enacted to the end that we may 
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bring the Navy to a proper state of pre- 
Paredness in the shortest possible time. 

It is my privilege to report to you the 
progress of the naval shipbuilding pro- 
gram and its present status. I am sure 
that every Member of this House is not 
only interested but wants to know what 
has been accomplished so far and what 
We may expect in the future. 

The regular annual appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1941 which was enacted 
on June 11, 1940, provided funds for 19 
combatant vessels and 5 auxiliary ves- 
sels. Contracts for these vessels were 
awarded as follows: 19 combatant ves- 
sels on June 12, 1940, 4 auxiliary vessels 
on June 12, 1940, 1 auxiliary vessel on 
July 1, 1940. 

Thus, all but 1 of the vessels—that is, 
23—were awarded within 1 day after the 
signing of the bill carrying the funds. 

The first Supplemental National De- 
fense Appropriation Act, 1941, carrying 
funds for the balances of combatant ton- 
nages available under the acts of 1934 
and 1938, and the increase in combatant 
ship tonnage provided by the act of June 
14, 1940—the so-called 11-percent ex- 
pansion bill—was enacted on June 26, 
1940. Contracts for the ships for which 
funds were carried in this bill were 
awarded as follows: 19 combatant ships 
on June 28, 1940, 44 combatant ships on 
July 1, 1940, 5 combatant ships on July 3, 
1940. 

Thus a total of 68 combatant vessels 
were contracted for within 7 days from 
2 date of signing of the appropriation 


Similarly, the Second Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriation Act, 
1941, carrying funds for the increased 
combatant and auxiliary tonnage au- 
thorized by the act of July 19, 1940— 
the so-called 70-percent expansion bill, 
or two-ocean Navy—and the auzil- 
iary tonnage available from previous 
authorizing acts, was enacted on Septem- 
ber 9, 1940. Contracts for the tonnages 
for which funds were provided by this 
bill were awarded as follows: 199 com- 
batant ships on the same date the bill 
was signed, September 9, 1940; 6 com- 
batant ships 2 days after signing of the 
bill, September 11, 1940; 40 combatant 
ships on December 15, 1940; 70 auxiliary 
vessels at varying dates between Septem- 
ber 9, 1940, and December 20, 1940. 

In addition to the above, the Navy De- 
partment has awarded contracts during 
the past year for the construction of 73 
patrol craft such as submarine chasers 
and motor torpedo boats and 165 miscel- 
laneous district craft such as tugs, barges, 
lighters, and so forth. During this same 
period there have been acquired from 
commercial sources or from the Maritime 
Commission 139 vessels for use as auxil- 
iaries, patrol craft, and district defense 
forces, 

Summarizing the above, plus 2 cruisers 
of the 1940 program, contracts have been 
awarded during the past 12 months, and 
largely during the past 6 months, for the 
followings vessels: 334 combatant ships 
at a total estimated cost of $6,000,000,000; 
75 auxiliary vessels at a total estimated 
cost of $460,000,000; 73 patrol craft at a 
total estimated cost of $58,200,000; 166 
district craft at a total estimated cost of 
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$38,500,000; 139 acquisitions of merchant 
vessels at a total cost of $75,000,000. 

Thus contracts have been awarded for 
a grand total of 787 vessels at a total esti- 
mated cost of $6,631,700,000. 

Contracts have been awarded for con- 
struction of all of the combatant and 
auxiliary ship tonnage available under 
current authorization. 

The Navy now has under construction 
369 combatant vessels, 85 auxiliary ves- 
sels, 96 patrol craft, and 166 district craft; 
a total of 716 vessels of all types. In ad- 
dition, there were under conversion as of 
the same date 90 vessels previously ac- 
quired from commercial sources. 

During the same period of time prac- 
tically every combatant ship that was 
under construction prior to the awards 
made under the 11 percent and 70 percent 
programs has had its estimated time of 
construction reduced. Also, since the 
placing of the 70 percent bill, construction 
of ships has been expedited to such an 
extent that it has been possible to reduce 
building time from 2 to 9 months, so that 
there are now scheduled for completion 
during the next 3 calendar years 151 de- 
stroyers instead of 100 destroyers origi- 
nally estimated to be the maximum light; 
19 light cruisers instead of 16; and 52 
submarines instead of 50, as originally 
planned. 

Generally shipyards are now using a 
48-hour week and working three shifts as 
far as available force permits. The third 
shift at most shipyards is still small, but 
is expected to be increased rapidly. The 
working force actually employed in the 
shipbuilding yards on the construction of 
new naval vesels has increased from 
61,000 men in January 1940 to 118,000 on 
December 1, 1940, approximately 100 per- 
cent. The percentage increase since June 
1940 to December 1940 was approximately 
60 percent. An extensive training pro- 
gram was instituted several months ago 
and is continuing on an even broader 
scale to provide additional skilled 
workers. 

Shipbuilding facilities throughout the 
country, both in Government and private 
shipyards and in the plants of subcon- 
tractors who supply materials, machin- 
ery, and equipment to shipbuilders, are 
being increased materially. The actual 
work of providing the additional facilities 
is proceeding rapidly. 

The awards of contracts, both for ships 
and facilities, the institution of the train- 
ing program for labor, and, in fact, most 
of the Department’s accomplishments in 
getting the shipbuilding program actually 
started and under way, has been largely 
due to the effects of House bill 9822, which 
was passed for the purpose of expediting 
ship construction. Without the provi- 
sions of this bill it would have been physi- 
cally impossible to have placed the con- 
tracts within the short period involved, 
expedited the dates of deliveries to the 
extent indicated and provided the addi- 
tional facilities and working force re- 
quired. 

The following list gives the principal 
difficulties which we are encountering in 
further speeding up the shipbuilding 


program: 
(a) The difficulty of obtaining machine 
tools: This is, of course, only a temporary 
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difficulty, and will probably have largely 
disappeared inside of a year, but it is at 
the present time definitely holding up 
production all along the lines, but espe- 
cially so in the case of machine tools for 


producing machinery. 

tb) Lack of trained personnel: Every 
effort is being made to overcome this dif- 
ficulty and much success has already been 
obtained. As long as the emergency ex- 
ists there will undoubtedly be some lack 
of skilled personnel, but it is expected 
that the biggest part of this difficulty will 
be over in the next 6 or 9 months. 

(e) The difficulty of obtaining machin- 
ery: This is principally in connection 
with the smaller ships, such as patrol ves- 
sels, mine sweepers, and so forth, where 
the number of engines required is very 
great. This type of ship can be built very 
quickly, usually in a year or less, but it is 
difficult to obtain the machinery in that 
time. This difficulty is being met, and it 
is expected that within 12 months a very 
greatly increased supply of Diesel engines 
for these ships will be available in case it 
becomes necessary to expedite rapidly the 
production of this type of vessel. 

(d) The difficulty of obtaining armor 
and forgings: The limited supply of forg- 
ings, including, particularly, armor, re- 
stricts the rate of building those ships 
which use it to a large extent, such as 
battleships, large cruisers, heavy cruisers, 
and even light cruisers. It is possible that 
some difficulty in obtaining forgings will 
be imcurred for even the smaller ships of 
the program. Every effort is being made 
to expedite the increase in facilities and 
the capacity of the various plants to pro- 
duce heavy forgings and armor, but it 
will be some time, probably 2 years hence, 
before the full capacity required is 
reached. 


(e) The effect of priorities: The ship. 
building program, like everything else in 
the United States, has felt and is feeling 
the effect of the vast program of the 
British Government and the expansion of 
our Army, especially the aircraft industry. 
All of these compete for machine tools, 
aluminum products, armament, and so 
forth. To cope with this situation a sys- 
tem of priorities has been worked out 
which enables us to go ahead with the 
maximum expedition on all light vessels, 
such as destroyers, submarines, light 
cruisers, and auxiliary craft, but it has 
a tendency to slow down such vessels as 
battleships, large cruisers, heavy cruisers, 
and airplane carriers. 

The above are the principal handicaps 
which affect the building program. The 
Department is recommending certain ad- 
ditional legislation and requesting addi- 
tional appropriations with a view to over- 
coming these handicaps. 

The present Navy as of January 1, 
1941, consists of 322 combatant ships, 
15 battleships, 6 aireraft carriers, 18 
heavy cruisers, 19 light cruisers, 85 new 
destroyers, 74 old or converted destroy- 
ers, 37 new submarines, and 68 old sub- 
marines. There are 173 auxiliary ves- 
sels exclusive of patrol boats and district 
craft, making a grand total of 495 major 
vessels. 

When one considers the size of the 
building program which has been placed 
into effect, the magnitude of the work 
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involved in actually placing contracts for 
ships and additional facilities of a pro- 
gram involving the construction of ap- 
proximately 650 ships and the acquisition 
of approximately 140 ships within such 
a short period of time, it is believed that 
a remarkable showing has been made. 
This is particularly true when it can be 
stated definitely that the actual work of 
constructing the vessels concerned and 
the provision of the additional facilities 
has started and is making rapid progress. 
To sum up, it is believed that the prog- 
ress to date on the increased and expe- 
dited building program has been satis- 
factory, especially when it is considered 
that this is the largest building program 
that has ever been undertaken by any 
country at any one time. 

This bill will call for a very large ap- 
propriation from the United States 
Treasury. 

I wish it were not necessary, but we are 
confronted with a condition and not a 
theory. We urgently need national-de- 
fense preparation and yet one of the in- 
dispensable necessities of military and 
naval defense is a sound financial posi- 
tion as a nation. 

While we must provide the money for 
every clear-cut national-defense purpose 
we must at the same time examine and 
scrutinize cautiously every expenditure 
proposal that has a national-defense 
label. I wish it were possible to cut from 
our expenditure list sufficient funds to 
offset a bill of this character but I realize 
the complications attending such a task 
and perhaps some injustices in attempt- 
ing it. 

I do feel, however, that in the prepara- 
tion of our Budget for the coming year 
and in the consideration of our appro- 
priation bills by the Congress that the 
items which can wait until a more fa- 
vorable time for their accomplishment 
should be postponed. 

In that way some funds can be freed 
for the heavy military and naval outlays 
without bearing down as hard as we 
otherwise would have to on the taxpayers 
and the future generations who will have 
the burden of the increasing public debt. 
All of our great preparation for an ade- 
quate Navy and Army will be futile if 
the finances of the Government are not 
maintained on a sound level. 

I hope, therefore, that cuts will be ap- 
plied wherever they can be safely made. 

The object of this proposed legislation 
is to authorize major changes to certain 
naval Vessels for the purpose of making 
improvements in the antiaircraft de- 
fenses and to authorize an expenditure 
therefor in excess of the limitation im- 
posed by the act of July 18, 1935. The 
act of 1935 limited to $450,000 the 
amount that could be spent on a naval 
vessel for repairs or changes during any 
18 consecutive months. As the improve- 
ments contemplated on the various ships 
will call for an expenditure far in excess 
of this limitation of $450,000, it is neces- 
sary that this restriction be removed if 
the changes are to be made to better their 
antiaircraft defenses. 

The improvements to be undertaken in 
the antiaircraft defenses result from the 
information we have received in the 
developments in the European war and 
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by experience obtained during the ma- 
neuvers and war problems carried out by 
our fleet. 

The work contemplated involves 15 
battleships, 6 aircraft carriers, 18 heavy 
cruisers, and 19 light cruisers—a total of 
58 ships. 

The work to be done will vary with the 
different classes of vessels. In general 
it involves: 

(a) Installation of additional antiair- 
craft guns where practicable on all types 
of combatant and auxiliary vessels. 

(b) Replacement of present small cali- 
ber guns with others of greater antiair- 
craft effectiveness. 

(c) Installation of light armor around 
exposed topside battle stations for the 
protection of personnel. 

(d) Increasing magazine capacity to 
serve additional guns or replacement 
guns having a higher volume of fire. 

(e) Improvement of mechanical am- 
munition handling equipment to insure 
a greater and more positive supply of 
ammunition to the guns. 

(f) Installation of blisters on battle- 
ships. 

(g) Installation of more modern fire- 
control equipment. 

As much as possible of the above work 
will be done at the navy yards during 
regularly scheduled overhaul periods for 
the vessels. It is possible, although not 
planned at present, that if vessels can 
be spared from the fleet at times other 
than their regular overhaul period they 
will be sent to the navy yards for the 
carrying out of this work. 

According to present plans the major 
portion of work to effect the improve- 
ments in the antiaircraft defenses will 
be accomplished during the fiscal years 
1942 and 1943. 

In May 1940, in accordance with a re- 
port submitted by a board headed by 
Admiral King, it was indicated that steps 
should be taken to improve the antiair- 
craft defenses in the major combatant 
vessels as rapidly as it could be done. 

These improvements will provide our 
ships with the latest and most up-to-date 
defenses against aircraft that have been 
developed and that can be installed on 
the ships. Of course, new defenses are 
being considered every day by the Navy 
and as new schemes are perfected and 
found to be advantageous. 

Of the sum authorized in this bill, ap- 
proximately $160,000,000 will be used by 
the Bureau of Ships for the purpose of 
installing gun foundations, installing 
light armor for splinter protection, in- 
stalling blisters, and for numerous other 
items related to the proposed changes. 
The remainder of about $140,000,000 will 
be used by the Bureau of Ordnance for 
acquisition of guns and their installation, 
for the purpose of fire-control instru- 
ments and their installation; for the pur- 
chase of ammunition for the additional 
and improved types of guns, and for 
many related items in connection with 
the ordnance part of the improved anti- 
aircraft defenses. 

In order that the Navy may place or- 
ders at the earliest possible moment for 
the necessary material to accomplish the 
work to be undertaken, it is essential that 
this proposed legislation be enacted into 
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law at the earliest possible date and, 
therefore, I urge the House to give favor- 
able consideration to this bill. [Ap- 
plause.] 3 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am 
anxious to know how the Navy Depart- 
ment could arrange and make contracts 
for so many important vessels involving 
so much money in such a short period of 
time. Ido not mean to ask this question 
by way of criticism, however. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is a 
pertinent question. The legislation was 
under consideration for some time. While 
the legislation was pending here, the 
Navy Department got busy and was able 
to make these contracts just as soon as 
the legislation had been enacted and had 
been signed by the President. All of this 
goes to show the efficiency of the Navy 
Department, and how it is on the job. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. A stu- 
pendous sum of money and a great num- 
ber of vessels are involved in this pro- 
gram. What part of those vessels are 
built in the Government shipyards and 
what part in private shipyards? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Approxi- 
mately 50 percent are being built in the 
navy yards and 50 percent in the indus- 
trial yards. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is there 
any competition in the bidding on or 
awarding of contracts as between pri- 
vate and navy yards? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. A portion of 
these ships under the 1938 act and under 
the 1934 act were awarded as the result 
of competitive bidding. A large portion 
of them now are negotiated contracts 
and contracts on a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
basis. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What is 
the percentage of profit that is allowed? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Congress at 
the last session, in a bill from the Ways 
and Means Committee providing for an 
excess-profits tax, eliminated the ceiling 
we had enacted into law as to the total 
amount of profit to be allowed, so there 
is no limitation today, in the hope that 
the excess-profits law will prevent large 
profits from being made. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I know 
the gentleman is well informed on all 
these subjects. Can the gentleman give 
any information to the House as to what 
profits are allowed? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Under the 
old law no private shipbuilder could make 
more than 10 percent. Then that was 
reduced to 7 percent. Now there is no 
limitation whatever, but the excess- 
profits tax carried in the revenue act 
will prevent large profits from being 
taken. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In mak- 
ing these contracts what line has the 
Navy Department followed? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It has run 
along the same line, around 6 or 7 per- 
cent on the negotiated contracts, carry- 
rag out the idea that Congress originally 

ad. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is 
on these new contracts? 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Accord- 
ing to the figures the gentleman has 
given, will we not have the strongest 
navy of any country in the world? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; the 
United States Navy, both in matériel and 
personnel, is unsurpassed by any navy in 
the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. To clear my mind with 
respect to the figures the gentleman has 
given as to the number of ships we have 
in the Navy as of January 1, 1941, do I 
understand the gentleman to say that 
we have a total of 495 ships? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is the 
total. We have 322 combatant ships, 
consisting of battleships, airplane car- 
riers, destroyers, and submarines, and, 
in addition, 173 auxiliaries, making a 
grand total, with the fleet today in the 
ees the Pacific, and the Asiatic, of 

Mr. STEFAN. With 716 ships now 
under construction? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. This would give us a 
total of 1,211. Is that correct? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Now, may I ask when, 
in the gentleman’s opinion, will these 
716 ships be completed and in service? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The date at 
which these ships will all join the fleet 
is considered confidential by the Navy 
Department, but I can say that during 
this calendar year, in June and in Sep- 
tember, 2 battleships will join the 
fleet. We have speeded up the delivery 
of ships to such an extent that within 
the next 3 years 155 destroyers will join 
the fleet in a shorter time than was con- 
templated, but the exact date at which 
these other ships will join the fleet the 
Navy desires to keep secret. 

Mr. STEFAN. That answer is per- 
fectly satisfactory. And now, referring 
to the bill under discussion, authorizing 
$300,000,000, I understood the chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee to say 
that most of this money is going to be 
used for antiaircraft equipment. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Every dollar 
of it will be used in that way and it will 
be broken down in this way. Approxi- 
mately $140,000,000 will be used for in- 
stallations on the ships. Approximately 
$120,000,000 for new guns, ammunition, 
and increased range of guns. 

Mr. STEFAN. And approximately 
half for armor. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is 
correct. 

Mr. STEFAN. To armor the ships 
against aircraft attack. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LEWIS. Is any of this money to 
be used for protection against these mag- 
netic mines or has that already been 
taken care of? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The Navy 
Department is not contemplating using 
any of this money for that because that 
is in fairly good shape. 
Mx. MURDOCK. I understand from 
the gentleman’s total remarks that in 
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spite of the difficulty of getting certain 
materials, there has been considerable 
increase in the shortening of time in the 
original contracts? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Exactly. 
We have a great many hurdles yet to get 
over, but we are making wonderful prog- 
ress, and by no means are we making 
the progress we hope to make as the 
year rolls on. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the employ- 
ment on these projects where this money 
is to be expended be limited to members 
of any particular organization, or will 
American citizens who want to work be 
permitted to work without buying a work 
permit? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I hope that 
no American citizen will be forced to 
join a union before he may contribute his 
sweat and toil in the national-defense 
program. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
have in mind some legislation to that 
effect? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the 
gentleman from Michigan please trust 
the Naval Affairs Committee, because we 
are not going to sit idly by and let strikes 
or anything, or big business, interfere 
with this national-defense program? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Les. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Under 
the authorizations bill of 1940 it was con- 
templated that additions to the fleet in a 
period of 6 years would triple the present 
size of the fleet. 

mi VINSON of Georgia. That is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. And 
we are, in fact, away ahead of schedule 
in that respect? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Les. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. So that 
there has been no delay? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Not a bit; 
but while the Navy Department has not 
accomplished everything it desires to do 
yet, nevertheless, it is making as fine a 
showing in building that service in the 
period of time as could be expected; and, 
as a matter of fact, it will be built in a 
shorter time than was contemplated, and 
the country has every reason to be proud 
of the record that the Navy Department 
is making. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, does the Navy Department 
have any trouble in securing personnel 
to man these ships? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentle- 
man means as to enlistments? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I would say 
up to date that enlistments run fairly 
satisfactorily. LApplause.] 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. There can be no opposi- 
tion to this bill. It is simply to recognize 
the realities of changing methods of war- 
fare. These ships we already have; they 
are our fleet, and they need an additional 


type of protection. Either we are going to 
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have a fleet that is effective or we will 
not have a fleet, because one that is not 
effective is no better than no fleet at all. 
I hope there will be no misunderstanding 
however as to just what type of protec- 
tion our vessels are going to get by this 
authorization, and this expenditure of 
some $300,000,000. It does not mean 
that battleships cannot be sunk by air- 
planes even after they get this modern- 
ization. It means that the only known 
way of protecting a naval vessel against 
aerial bombardment and particularly 
dive bombers is by making it so hot for 
the planes that they must stay so far 
away that their bombing will be inaccu- 
rate. A direct hit on a vulnerable part 
of any ship, including a battleship would 
disable that ship. It is not necessary to 
sink a war vessel to put it out of action. 
What this bill provides is to very greatly 
augment the aerial protection by in- 
creasing the number of antiaircraft 
guns and to increase their effectiveness 
and range on our war vessels, It does 
provide some shielding from splinters, 
There is no way to completely shield 
these ships against a direct hit of a large 
bomb. A 2,000-pound bomb that is car- 
ried by a large bombing plane is equal to 
a 16-inch shell. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Is it 
not true that although the demolition ef- 
fect of a 2,000-pound bomb, striking the 
deck of a vessel is tremendous, it does not 
have the piercing or penetrating effect 
that a 16-inch armor plate shell has? 

Mr. MAAS. It might not have the 
penetrating effect, but it has the same 
demolition effect, and that is much more 
important. Shells have gone completely 
through a ship, out the other side, with 
little or no damage. It is the demoli- 
tion that is important. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. But I 
mean a heavy aerial projectile cannot go 
3 the deck of an armored battle- 

p. 

Mr. MAAS. Oh, no; it would require 
7¥%-inch armor plate—special ordnance 
armor plate—to prevent penetration by a 
2,000-pound bomb. You cannot carry 
such protection over every part of a ship, 
Even this protection, while it might pre- 
vent actual penetration by a large bomb, 
would warp the deck. It is not in- 
tended to convey the idea that we can 
prevent bombs from damaging a ship. 
It is to prevent planes from getting close 
enough to accurately bomb the ships. It 
is the most effective type of antiaircraft 
protection we know of that we can get 
for naval vessels. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS, I yield. 

Mr. RICH. If it requires such great 
thickness of armor plate to keep a bomb 
from injuring a warship, if the surface 
should be parallel with the water, what 
thickness would it take to deflect a bomb, 
provided it had protection similar to the 
hull of the vessel, over the ship? 

Mr. MAAS. Well, even the hull of a 
vessel would not protect it against a 
2,000-pound bomb, nor against a torpedo. 


Will 
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Mr. RICH. Would it deflect the bomb 
by the time it exploded, so that it would 
not be able to sink the ship? 

Mr. MAAS. You mean if it struck it 
at an angle? 

Mr. RICH. Les. 

Mr. MAAS. Probably not, but the 
protection of the hull of the ship is pro- 
vided by blisters, which is a false hull in 
spots. It will explode the shell before it 
does penetrate the actual hull that keeps 
the ship afioat. 

Mr. RICH. How high above the ship 
would that necessarily have to be, in your 
judgment, to keep from the destruction 
of the men who would be down in the 
superstructure? 

Mr. MAAS. Oh, I do not think you 
could. I think even if you had overhead 
protection which would explode the 
bombs before they hit the deck, you 
would kill every man on the deck of the 
ship. The concussion and fragmentation 
would kill them 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. F yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman was speaking of the range of anti- 
aircraft guns. What is the range of the 
modern antiaircraft gun? 

Mr. MAAS. You can effectively fire at 
25,000 feet. I mean you can aim and hit 
your objective at 25,000 feet. But the 
shells themselves will actually go as high 
as 30,000 feet. So that when firing in 
volleys, a plane must stay above 30,000 
feet to be certain that it will not be hit. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. T yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That 
question was asked Admiral Robinson 
with respect t» the effect that a direct 
bomb hit would have on the deck armor 
of a battleship. The question was asked 
as to whether or not a direct hit of a 
bomb on a battleship would penetrate 
through, and he said: 

It will not on a battleship. It will give 
and crack, but it will not break it or go on 
through. 


Mr. MAAS. Oh, the gentleman is cor- 
rect. I said if it hit a vulnerable spot. 
You cannot shield the entire top of a 
battleship. You have so many spots that 
are vulnerable. Even penetrating would 
not sink the ship unless bombs hit a vul- 
nerable spot. It would probably take a 
great many direct hits to sink a battle- 
ship, but one hit could put the ship out 
of commission for further fighting. It 
might destroy the fire-control system 
or the communications, or something 
equally vital without actually sinking the 
ship. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I would like to know 
whether I understood the gentleman cor- 
rectly. If a bomb goes off above a ship, 
say, within 25 or 30 feet of the deck, did 
I understand the gentleman to say that 
5 would kill everybody on the battle- 

ip? 

Mr. MAAS. Undoubtedly it would do 
more damage there than if it hit the 
deck itself—that is, if it were exploded a 
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little above the deck—because the demo- 
lition effect, the concussion effect, would 
doubtless kill most everybody exposed on 
the surface of the battleship. 

Mr. RICH. On the surface of the 
ship? 

Mr. MAAS. Oh, yes; on the deck, not 
underneath it. 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS, I yield. 

Mr. HESS. What weight bomb does a 
dive bomber carry? 

Mr. MAAS, It varies. In our Navy, 
for instance, the dive bomber would be 
what we call scout bombers. They can 
carry one 2,000-pound bomb or ten 200- 
pound bombs. 

Mr. HESS. Then ordinarily the aver- 
age dive bomber does not carry a 2,000- 
pound bomb? 

Mr. MAAS. No; normally a dive 
bomber would not carry heavier than a 
1,000-pound bomb, except on a special 
mission, because when the bomber got 
where it was going it could only dump one 
bomb otherwise. There are bombers ca- 
pable of carrying 2,000-pound bombs, but 
normally the squadrons would not be 
equipped with 2,000-pound bombs. 

Mr. HESS. It would not be necessary, 
then, to carry deck armor against 2,000- 
pound bombs, but merely to carry deck 
armor against probably 200-pound or 
500-pound bombs. 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. It would be desir- 
able to carry armor to protect against 
2,000-pound bombs, but I do not think 
it could be done effectively. Just as the 
principal mission of our Navy is to keep 
an enemy so far away that he cannot get 
to our shores, so the principal mission of 
antiaircraft protection of surface ships is 
to keep the planes far enough out of 
range that they cannot hit the vessels; 
and that is exactly what will be done by 
this proposal. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Refer- 
ring to another matter that was discussed 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fis], in respect to suggesting a limita- 
tion in this bill against any trade or 
transfer, it occurs to me—and I wonder 
what the gentleman thinks about it—it 
occurs to me, in the light of the Attorney 
General’s ruling, given at the time of the 
transfer of the destroyers, no limitation 
isneeded. The Attorney General in that 
ruling, after citing the act of June 15, 
1917, said: 

Viewed in the light of the above, I am of 
the opinion that this statute does prohibit 
the release and transfer to the British Gov- 
ernment of the so-called mosquito boats now 
under construction for the United States 
Navy. If these boats were released to the 
British Government, it would be legally im- 
possible for that Government to take them 
out of this country after their completion, 
since to the extent of such completion, at 
least, they would have been built, armed, or 
equipped with the intent, or with reasonable 
cause to believe, that they would enter the 
service of a belligerent after being sent out 
of the jurisdiction of the United States. 

This will not be true, however, with respect 
to the over-age destroyers, since they were 
clearly not built, armed, or equipped with 
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any such intent or with reasonable cause to 
believe that they would ever enter the service 
of a belligerent. 


As I understand it, the pending bill 
authorizing certain alterations, and the 
forthcoming bill authorizing further con- 
struction, as I understand 

Mr. MAAS. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. This rul- 
ing of the Attorney General raises the 
barrier to the transfer of any of the boats 
that are equipped, altered, or built during 
a war. He made the ruling, however, that 
it was possible to transfer overage de- 
stroyers. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

I think the gentleman is quite clearly 
correct on it, As soon as any of these 
present ships are altered in the manner 
indicated in this bill, they would come 
under the prohibition of the Attorney 
General cited by the gentleman from 
South Dakota. I do not think further 
legislation on the subject is necessary; 
certainly not as related to this bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. While that is true, 
yet if the lend-lease bill passes, then 
what the Attorney General has held in 
respect to existing law will have no force 
or effect, because the new proposal now 
before the Foreign Affairs Committee will 
indirectly repeal all laws today governing 
the disposition of our Navy which are in 
conflict with the lend-lease bill. 

Mr. MAAS. Thai would, of course, be 
true even if we were to place such a limi- 
tation in the pending bill as suggested 
by the gentleman from New York; for, 
by the time that bill is passed, it would 
repeal all existing law on the subject. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is quite true; 
and the bill that we expect to pass to- 
morrow will be in exactly the same cate- 
gory as the legislation we pass today. 
We will expect it to be the law, but it 
will not be the law after we pass the lend- 
lease bill in its present form. 

Mr. MAAS. What we do with the 
lend-lease bill in that regard is uj) to us. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Is not the 
proper place to legislate on that subject 
the lease-lend bill itself? As pointed out 
by the gentleman from Michigan, if we 
legislate on that subject now the lease- 
lend bill will abrogate whatever we do. 
It seems to me the proper place to deal 
with this subject is in the lease-lend bill 
itself. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is the point 
exactly; but I think the House should 
have certain definite assurances right 
now. The gentleman from Georgia is in 
charge of this legislation building up our 
Navy, and I hope the House may have 
the assurance of the chairman of this 
splendid committee—a man who knows 
more about our Navy than any other man 
in America—that we may have his assur- 
ance that he will stand with the House 
when this lease-lend bill comes up and 
protect the American Navy. j 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. May I say to 
the gentleman from Michigan that my 
policy has always been to cross every 
bridge when I came to it. Let us wait 
and see what the lend-lease bill is going 
to provide and deal with the subject mat- 
ter when it comes up. I am not trying 
5 evade it, because I do not dodge ques- 
tions. 

Mr. MICHENER. Neither do I. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Let us cross 
one bridge at a time. When that bill 
comes up for consideration, if my opin- 
jon is that I should take such a stand, I 
will take that stand; but that is the time 
to deal with the whole subject matter— 
not to try to handle it separately in each 
of these naval bills, when we know it is 
to be followed by a general bill which 
may abrogate exactly what we are trying 
todo. This subject can best be dealt with 
when the lease-lend bill itself comes up 
for consideration. Then we can give it 
our best opinion. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is all right, 
and we must deal with the whole ques- 
tion when the lease-lend bill comes up, 
that is true; but we ought to have the 
assurance when we are called upon to 
pass these bills that shortly afterward 
we are going to be faced with another 
bill which will make possible the giving 
away the Navy we are today providing. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I do not 
think the Congress is in the habit of 
marching up the hill one day and down 
the hill the next day. Congress acts with 
intelligence and does the things that are 
necessary; and unless something hap- 
pens why we should change our views, I 
know of no reason why we should com- 
pletely reverse our position. 

Mr. MICHENER. If we pass this bill 
and the Navy bill we are going to pass 
tomorrow, and then the next day pass 
the lend-lease bill, we will have gone up 
the hill and down again. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentle- 
man would not suggest that we hold up 
everything until we reach a decision in 
reference to the lend-lease bill? 

Mr. MICHENER. No; but let us tell 
the folks what the whole thing contem- 
plates. 

Mr. MAAS. What we are talking about 
today is absolutely essential for our own 
Navy, independent of any lend-lease bill. 
That will have to be discussed when we 
get to that bill, but that is not the law 
yet. This is absolutely essential for our 
present Navy for ourselves. 

Mr. MICHENER. I am for this bill 
100 percent, because it makes the Amer- 
ican Navy invincible, but I do not want 
anybody to give it away without the con- 
sent of Congress. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In rais- 
ing the question, I simply wanted to 
make it clear it is not necessary to pass 
any amendment to this bill to protect 
the Navy at this time. It is true, as the 
gentleman from Michigan suggests, that 
if next week or at some other time we 
should pass the lend-lease bill it would 
repeal existing statutes, but that would 
apply not merely to any amendment we 
would agree to today but also to the 
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act of 1917. The law as it now stands, 
and the ruling of the Attorney General 
means that these vessels when they are 
altered or being built cannot be trans- 
ferred. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I think the 
gentleman from South Dakota misun- 
derstands the interpretation given by the 
Attorney General in reference to the 
50-destroyer deal. He said it would not 
be lawful for the United States to trans- 
fer the mosquito fleet, the small naval 
vessels, to Britain because they were 
then in the process of being built and 
required additional work to be done on 
them, therefore they would be vessels 
being built. But that would not apply 
to any vessel that was completely built. 
It would not apply to these vessels even 
after they had been rearmed or refur- 
nished. They could be turned over to 
a foreign power under the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s interpretation. 

Mr. MAAS. Your theory is, if the 
process of turning them over is not com- 
menced until after this rehabilitation is 
completed, they still could be turned over 
under his theory. No such deal could be 
made while they were being altered? 

a COLE of New York. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the answer to that is found by referring 
back to the act itself, which says: 

During a war in which the United States 
is a neutral nation, it shall be unlawful to 
send out of the jurisdiction of the United 
States any vessel built, armed, or equipped 
as a vessel of war, or converted from a private 
vessel into a vessel of war, with any intent 
or under any agreement or contract, written 
or oral, that such vessel shall be delivered to 
a belligerent nation, or to an agent, officer, 
or citizen of such nation, or with reasonable 
cause to believe that the said vessel shall or 
will be employed in the service of any such 
beligerent nation after its departure from the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

In the language of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and under the terms of his ruling, 
the term “equipped” in there would ap- 
ply to the alteration of vessels. 

Mr.MAAS. There is an additional law 
also, because last year we passed an act 
prohibiting the disposition by any means 
whatsoever, lending, leasing, giving, or 
selling of any naval material without cer- 
tification by the Chief of Naval Affairs 
that the material was of no further mili- 
tary value and that it was surplus to our 
Navy; so I do not think we need worry 
about any legislative restrictions so far 
as this bill itself is concerned. 

I am sure there is no opposition to this 
bill, and I want to again assure you that 
the committee has gone into this thor- 
oughly. May I say also that the expendi- 
ture of this money will give us the maxi- 
mum possible antiaircraft protection for 
our Navy and will make it as modern, if 
not more modern, in that regard than 
any other navy in the world. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. This question 
may have been asked and answered. 
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What percentage, if any, of this $300,- 
000,000 will come back? In other words, 
this new material is going to displace 
some old material. Will that old mate- 
rial be of any consequence? 

Mr. MAAS. I do not think it is going 
to displace any substantial amount of 
material. It is adding additional guns 
and shielding to our guns. The gentle- 
man must have this confused with an- 
other bill. 

Mr. HESS. It would displace some of 
the present guns with newer type guns. 

Mr. MAAS. Is that what the gentle- 
man from Ohio had in mind? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That is what 
I had in mind. 

Mr. MAAS. I thought the gentleman 
had in mind sheet steel and such as that. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman know approximately how much 
that will amount to? 

Mr. MAAS. No. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Or what the 
value of that would be? 

Mr. MAAS. No; because a great deal 
of that is confidential. We do not want 
the world to know the exact number of 
guns and the exact size on each ship they 
are going to be put on. We have to give 
the Navy proper latitude in that respect, 
so I cannot tell the gentleman the exact 
types of guns and the number displaced. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I want to vote 
for the bill and I intend to vote for this 
bill, but I saw in the parade here yester- 
day a lot of equipment and matériel that 
it was stated to me was antiquated and 
would not be of any service except for a 
certain purpose. If we are going to spend 
$300,000,000 in refurnishing ships, it 
would seem to me that a goodly portion 
of that could be used on merchant ships 
or for some other purpose. 

Mr. MAAS. I think that will be done, 
and I do not believe the gentleman need 
have any apprehension on that point. If 
we need a particular type of gun on a cer- 
tain ship and it displaces some other 
type, we may put that other type on a 
destroyer or a merchant ship. 

I believe the gentleman from New 
York wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. COLE of New York. No; except 
to say in answer to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Ohio that the hearings 
disclosed that in this fund is contem- 
plated the acquisition of 452 new 5-inch 
antiaircraft guns. 

Mr. MAAS. That gun, incidentally, is 
terrifically dangerous to an airplane. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. In 
further answer to the question pro- 
pounded by the gentleman from Ohio, 
may I say that Admiral Stirling had the 
following to say before the committee: 

The old guns that are being replaced are 
going on other vessels and increasing the 
size of the batteries on other vessels. For 
instance, if we take the older guns off the 
battleships and heavy cruisers we would put 
them on the older cruisers and on 
auxiliaries. 
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Mr. MAAS. I trust that no further 
discussion is necessary on this measure. 
It must be apparent to all that it is 
absolutely essential to modernize our 
Navy. I hope the bill will be passed. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield for one other ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. In 
relation to the protection given to the 
personnel on board ships, this bill also 
provides for shielding the antiaircraft 
gunner so that he will be protected. 

Mr. MAAS. Yes; this is the finest 
protection we can get, and it is essential 
to our Navy. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cote], a 
member of the committee. 

Mr, COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Georgia, the 
distinguished chairman of tie Committee 
on Naval Affairs, has formally outlined 
to you the condition of the Navy as it is 
today and as it will be 4 and 5 years from 
now. I am sure that you had a feeling 
of comfort and security in listening to 
those figures and viewing that picture, 
realizing, as you must have, that the 
American Navy is ready—ready with 
ships and ready with men. 

I take this opportunity simply to call 
to your attention the fact that the re- 
sponsibility for the condition of our Navy 
today rests, if it rests at all upon the 
shoulders of one man, upon the gentle- 
man from Georgia himself. [Applause.] 
For 10 years he has advocated a bigger, 
a stronger, and a better Navy. Some of 
us have at times disagreed with him in 
some phases of the program. Now we are 
happy that he was successful in his 
efforts. Knowing his intense desire that 
the United States should have a big Navy, 
I can now only express the very fervid 
hope that the gentleman from Georgia 
is equally eager and insistent that the 
United States should keep its big and 
better Navy as the United States Navy. 
LApplause.] 

There has been some discussion as to 
the legislative condition with regard to 
the transfer of naval vessels to a foreign 
power. There is now on the statute books 
a clear and explicit prohibition against 
the transfer of any Navy vessels to a 
foreign belligerent. From my interpreta- 
tion of the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral on the transfer of the 50 overage de- 
stroyers last summer, there is no doubt 
at all that, irrespective of the lease-lend 
bill now before the Congress, the Presi- 
dent may tomorrow turn over to any 
foreign power any vessel that has pre- 
viously been completed. So the sugges- 
tion that was made here today by my 
colleague from New York [Mr. Frs! that 
an amendment be added to this bill pro- 
hibiting the transfer of any naval vessel, 
to my mind, would be idle. We already 
have that same prohibition on the stat- 
ute books, which went by the board 
through the infamous, notorious opinion 
of the Attorney General. The Congress 
can pass all the laws it may from now 
until doomsday and they will not be 
worth a tinker’s hoot if we do not have 
intellectually honest men to administer 
and enforce them, [Applause.] 
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The chairman has pointed out that this 
bill of $300,000,000 is one of two bills, 
the other coming in tomorrow, which 
total in the aggregate $1,200,000,000, 
meaning that in the past 6 months the 
Congress has authorized the expenditure 
on the Naval Establishment of $10,000,- 
000,000 to be spent over the next 5 or 6 
years, 

Those of us on the minority side wel- 
come the opportunity of sharing the re- 
sponsibility of making these decisions in 
the interest of national defense. Realiz- 
ing the financial condition of our coun- 
try, we shudder when we contemplate 
approving a bill of $300,000,000, and an- 
other of over $900,000,000, but we realize 
that they are necessary. 

The fact that the bill has been re- 
ported by this committee without a voice 
of opposition indicates that the whole 
subject matter has been treated without 
personal bias or partisanship. We realize 
the seriousness of the times and how im- 
portant it is that these vast expenditures 
be made in order that democracy may not 
be swerved from without from its true 
course. However, while we are deter- 
mined to defend democracy against its 
foes from abroad, we are fearful lest the 
cause of democracy be lost by defeat from 
within our shores. When we contemplate 
a national debt now approaching $55,- 
000,000,000, when we are told that the na- 
tional debt in the near future may reach 
$80,000,000,000, there are some who, at 
the same time that we are ready to save 
America from being swerved from her 
purpose from without, shudder to think 
of the future when America may be 
swerved from her purpose from within 
by an internal debt so large that it never 
can be repaid and can bring only misery 
and destitution in its wake. [Applause.] 
When that day comes democracy in 
America may have perished. No one 
knows with certainty the size of public 
debt this country can bear, but we do 
know that it cannot go on year after year 
with deficit after deficit and not some 
day reach the day of reckoning. 

The President has said the armament 
program will entail sacrifices and yet 
there has been no evidence of sacrifice in 
public spending. The minority welcomes 
the sacrifices; we realize they are inev- 
itable, but the responsibility for proposing 
and enacting them rests with the ma- 
jority. [Here the gavel fell.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose 
of improving antiaircraft defenses of com- 
batant vessels of the United States, altera- 
tions to such vessels are hereby authorized, 
and expenditures therefor shall not be lim- 
ited by the provisions of the act approved 
July 18, 1935 (49 Stat. 482; 5 U. S. C., Supp. 
V. sec. 468a), but the total cost of such al- 
terations shall not exceed 8300, 000, 000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Line 4, after 
auxiliary.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WRITING Ox, Chairman of the Com- 


“combatant”, insert and 
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mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 1053) to authorize major 
alterations to certain naval vessels, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 65, reported 
the same back to the House with an 
amendment adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Vinson of 
Georgia) there were—ayes 130, noes 0. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the au- 
thority granted him by House Resolution 
68, Seventy-seventh Congress, the Chair 
designates the Honorable Edward J. 
Donahue, surrogate judge at Troy, N. Y., 
to administer the oath of office to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CLUETT]. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Thursday next, 
after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and any other special 
orders, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 30 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was nc objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the resolution passed 
by the police jury of Red River Parish, 
of Louisiana, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a speech of Hon. John 
J. Burns, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection, 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file any reports from that 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
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remarks in the Recor and to include an 
editorial from the Outdoors Man. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. O’Connor] is recognized for 25 
minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to say in advance that I have the 
deepest affection and the most profound 
regard for the ability, patriotism, and 
sincerity of the author of H. R. 1776, 
our esteemed majority leader, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK], 

On its face, H. R. 1776 is a bill “to 
promote the defense of the United 
States.” 

If the 435 Members of this House be- 
lieved that this really is a bill “to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States” 
then this bill would be passed in a few 
minutes’ time without a single vote be- 
ing cast against it, because every one 
of us here believes in defending the 
United States. 

I speak to you today, my colleagues, 
as one of many who feels that this 
legislation would not do what it proposes 
to accomplish, namely: “To promote the 
defense of the United States.” 

The decision this Congress makes in 
passing on this bill will affect the lives 
of millions of people throughout the 
world. I want that decision to be in 
favor of the American people. 

I do not propose, myself, and I do 
not think that you intend, to support 
this, or any other measure that is not 
in the best interests of the American 
people. 

There is not a question in my mind 
as to where the sympathies of our people 
lie in regard to the wars raging across 
the oceans. By thought, word, deed, 
and prayer Americans have indicated 
plainly they prefer that the victors of 
these wars shall be the democracies of 
Great Britain, China, and Greece. 

The average American, in my opinion, 
is thinking something like this: “Let 
us give them anything we have in the 
way of materials that will help them win 
the war so long as it does not jeopardize 
the safety and security of the United 
States.” 

But the American people do not want 
this country to plunge headlong into 
war. 

Help Britain? Help China? Help 
Greece? Emphatically “Yes.” 

But to the extent of sending troops 
their answer, a thousand times more 
emphatic, is “No.” 

This Nation has been committed to a 
policy, so far as the democracies are 
concerned, of “all aid short of war.” 

The people, at least up to now, have 
taken those words at their literal 
meaning. 

Perhaps, now, they finally have come 
to realize that “short of war” is vague 
and may be misleading. 

This bill, H. R. 1776, is an act to carry 
out the “short of war” policy. 
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Under this bill, in its present form, it 
would be possible, without any doubt 
whatsoever, for circumstances to arise 
which most certainly would involve the 
United States in war. 

Let me illustrate just one such cir- 
cumstance. 

Suppose we were to send our warships 
into danger zones or use them to convoy 
supply ships to Great Britain or Ireland. 
Is there any doubt whatever that Brit- 
ain’s foes would attempt to sink our 
vessels? Is there any doubt that such 
an attack on our ships would not plunge 
the United States into war? 

And this is but one of similar situa- 
tions that could arise. 

And let me ask you this question, 
colleagues: 

Would any of us whom the American 
people honored by election to public 
office last November be here today if, 
prior to election day, we had stood be- 
fore the American voters and openly 
proclaimed: 

“I am in favor of the United States 
entering war.” 

Or if we had proclaimed: 

“I will support legislation that may 
involve the United States in war.” 

Of course we would not be here if we 
had made any such campaign statement. 
No Member here, I am confident, will 
dispute me on this point. 

If, then, I gave my pledge to Montana 
voters to do my best to “promote the 
defense of the United States,” and keep 
us out of war, how can I be expected to 
support a bill that my conscience tells 
me exposes the United States to the 
gravest danger of being forced into war? 

As it now reads, this bill, in my 
opinion, would do just that. 

The Republicans, during the cam- 
paign, argued that Mr. Willkie would be 
more apt to keep us out of war. The 
Democrats argued the contrary—that 
Mr. Roosevelt would be more adept in 
keeping us out of the war. The man- 
date then received from the people by 
the President and by the Members of 
Congress was to keep this country out of 
war. 

What condition exists now that did not 
exist last fall when I gave my pledge to 
Montana voters—except the emotional 
hysteria that has been manufactured by 
the press, the radio, and the motion-pic- 
ture theaters? 

Have you colleagues seen this picture 
called Escape? My friends, it may not 
be war propaganda, but it was designed, 
unquestionably, to make the American 
people hate the German people, 

Congress passed the Neutrality Act for 
the precise purpose of keeping America 
out of war. Then, at the President’s 
insistence, we amended that act to 
strengthen our position as a neutral. 

Now, after election is over, we have 
before us a bill that many of us feel 
would serve to get us into—not keep us 
out of—war. 

In the first place, passage of this bill 
would amount to a complete abdication 
of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. Congress already has surrendered 
so much of its authority as to be virtually 
incapable of discharging its duty as the 
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law-making representatives of the elec- 
torate. 

By the unprecedented powers this bill 
gives to the Office of the Chief Eecutive, 
powers that easily could lead to involve- 
ment of the Nation in war, Congress 
would give up the authority vested in it, 
exclusively, under the Constitution, to 
decide when the United States shall go 
to war. 

Let us, my friends, keep faith with 
our people. Let us take no affirmative 
action that seems to me, without a doubt, 
will cause our naval and military forces 
to go into this war in Europe. 

This bill takes the very heart out of 
our neutrality law. 

It would be a violation of every prin- 
ciple of international law by permitting 
the repairing of vessels of belligerent na- 
tions in our shipyards. 

It strikes the heart out of the Johnson 
Act which forbids us to extend loans to 
belligerent nations. 

We have relied on our neutrality law 
and on the Johnson Act as safeguards 
against involvement in war. 

How then, I repeat, can we pass this 
bill—under the pretense that we are act- 
ing to promote the defense of the United 
States”? 

According to press reports England is 
receiving 90 percent of our combat-plane 
production. 

The President already has enough 
power—and when I say the President, I 
mean the office of the Chief Executive. 
There is nothing so certain as the un- 
certainty of life. Personalities do not 
enter into the discussion. No one but 
God knows the duration of life. It is my 
hope that God will spare the present 
President and the present Members of 
the Congress during these trying times. 

We have seen 24 Members of this 
body—some middle-aged, some elderly, 
some apparently well, and some not so 
well—pass on since January 1, 1939. 

Just the other day one of the most 
lovable, one of the most kindly, and one 
of the most able Members of our body sat 
in one of these front rows and deliberated 
with all of us. Suddenly, and with little 
or no warning, he passed on. You will be 
paying him a just tribute shortly—the 
Honorable Sam Massingale. So I say, 
my friends, we cannot speak of the Presi- 
dent or Congress except in the abstract. 
We must eliminate personalities. This is 
a government by lew and not by men. 

Already, out of the Constitution and 
the interpretations by our Supreme Court, 
the President has plenary power in our 
external affairs. He is the sole agency 
and representative of our policy with 
foreign nations. Pass this bill, as it 
stands, and it would give him the same 
total power over our domestic defense 
powers. 

While I am 100 percent for the purpose 
of the bill—to promote the defense of 
the United States—I cannot support this 
bill in its present form. 

Please understand that I do not con- 
tend that any course, in these days, is 
bulletproof against involvement of this 
Nation in war. The only thing Congress 
can do is keep its pledge to the people to 
try to keep them out of war. We cannot 
keep that pledge by supporting bills that 
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permit aggressive and unneutral acts that 
are sure to get us into war. 

Perhaps the course I suggest is wrong. 
Ido not know. Only the future holds the 
answer. No human being has it. 

Let us consider what are Britain’s aims 
and what are our aims in this crisis. 

Are not the words, “Hitlerism must be 
crushed” familiar to you? Do you not 
recall 25 years ago almost the same sort 
of excuse for war. Only then it was 
“Kaiserism.” 

What happened to the Kaiser after his 
army was defeated? He was placed ina 
little place of his own, which, according 
to good information, afforded him lux- 
urious living. Of course, the cost to the 
German people was $70,000,000. 

What is going to happen when “Hit- 
lerism” is crushed? How much further 
will Britain want to go? Has Britain 
said she wants to restore the status quo 
in Europe as it existed as of August 31, 
1939? Has she said that France, Poland, 
Austria, Belgium, Holland, Finland, Ru- 
mania, and the other countries are to be 
restored? Would Britain need troops to 
accomplish this? Would we be asked to 
supply them? 

If so, the future looks dark for the 
flower of American manhood. 

If we are to attempt to right the wrongs 
of Europe, 3,000 miles away, God help 
America. 

Let us think a little further. 

Suppose Germany is licked. That will 
not mean she is conquered. Great na- 
tions never are conquered, unless they are 
exterminated, which is impossible. 

France is prostrated today, but not 
conquered. The spirit of France will rise. 
On the ruins perhaps a greater nation 
than ever before will be born, France 
may profit by her mistakes. 

If Germany should defeat Great Brit- 
ain, would the English people be con- 
quered? Oh, no; they are not made of 
faulty fiber. The fight would have just 


The seed for disorder in the world is 
planted by selfish, greedy, war-minded 
men who find themselves adrift from 
Christianity. 

Europe is dark today because most of 
Europe has forsaken Christian principles. 

As I see it, the duty of this Congress is 
not to take any step that might involve 
this Nation in war, but rather to assume a 
statesmanlike leadership toward the goal 
of peace. 

Involving this Nation, the most power- 
ful on earth, in war certainly is not a step 
toward peace. You cannot quench a fire 
by adding a huge amount of new fuel to it. 

Peace is an active and positive thing. 
Peace is not merely a cessation of war 
through some peace treaty. History is 
filled with the fragments of broken 
pledges for peace. 

Never have I heard the Versailles 
Treaty defended in either branch of Con- 
gress. This was a treaty written by the 
victors of the last World War. Could 
these victors have had the Christlike con- 
cept of “love thy neighbor“? 

Peace founded on a desire to destroy or 
enslave nations only plows the ground for 
a worse and more hideous war in the fu- 
ture. Consider the words of Woodrow 
Wilson, America’s President during the 
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conflict of the first World War. At St. 
Louis, September 5, 1919, after that con- 
flict had closed, he said: 


Why, my fellow citizens, is there any man 
here or any woman, let me say is there any 
child here, who does not know that the seed 
of war in the modern world is industrial and 
commercial rivalry? The real reason that the 
war that we have just finished took place was 
that Germany was afraid her commercial 
rivals were going to get the better of her, and 
the reason why some nations went into the 
war against Germany was that they thought 
Germany would get the commercial advan- 
tage of them. The seed of the jealousy, the 
seed of the deep-seated hatred was hot, suc- 
cessful commercial and industrial rivalry. 

Why, what did the Germans do when they 
got into Belgium? I have just seen that 
suffering country. Most of the Belgian fac- 
tories are standing. You do not witness in 
Belgium what you witness in France, except 
upon certain battlefields—factories destroyed, 
whole towns wiped out. No; the factories 
are there, the streets are clear, the people are 
there; but go in the factories. Every piece of 
machinery that could be taken away has been 
taken away. If it was too big to take away, 
experts directed the way in which it should 
be injured so it could never be used again; 
and that was because there were textile in- 
dustries and iron industries in Belgium which 
the Germans hated Belgium for having, be- 
cause they were better than the German and 
outdid them in the markets of the world. 
This war in its inception was a commercial 
and industrial war. It was not a political 
war. 


Do you wonder, my friends, that I 
shudder at the prospects of America be- 
coming embroiled in Europe’s wars? At 
the prospect of having to pledge not only 
the lives of American young men but the 
homes of the people who have worked and 
saved a lifetime to own—in fact, their 
all—to prosecute a war in Europe? 

The first World War, you will recall, 
was fought to “save democracy.” 

Today the same nations are taking part 
in another great conflict, eyed in the 
same purpose, only with added fury, 
cruelty, barbarity, hatred, and viciousness. 
What is it about? The same things that 
caused the first World War. 

The picture is repainted, of course, by 
adding a touch here and there; but the 
face of the war monster is still vivid. 
The mask does not hide the horrid ex- 
pression of greed, desire for power, trade, 
gold, land, hatred of fellow man, and the 
hideous gaunt jaws and empty eye 
sockets, 

The President, in recent eloquent 
speeches, visualized a world of religious 
freedom, freedom of speech, fredom from 
want, freedom from fear. 

What a great and happy world that 
would be. Christ visualized such a world. 
As I heard the President’s words, I pon- 
dered the picture he painted. 

But we are not living today in that 
God-like world. This is a world of chaos 
created by man’s greed. 

Can we wipe out want in Europe when 
we have not wiped out want here? 

I can take you into any town, city, 
village, or county in this country and 
show you want. 

Dare we set America up and commit 
her as the financial and military blood 
bank of the rest of the world when the 
proportion of want in this country is still 
so great that by doing this our country 
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would become a victim of financial and 
military pernicious anemia? 

I can show you—and you can show 
me—examples of the existence, not the 
elimination, of intolerance, suppressed 
freedom of speech, or worship. 

Should we not appreciate the fact that 
we cannot right every wrong in this man- 
made world? We cannot police this 
world. To do so would require many 
millions of soldiers and billions more 
dollars of armaments. 

The forgotten man, to my way of 
thinking, was the American soldier of 
World War No. 1. When he came home 
he found his job gone. He had to aban- 
don gradually the ideals he thought he 
had fought for. He saw his hope of 
material prosperity dwindle. He took 
any job he could get. 

If he were so unfortunate as to be in- 
jured in body or in mind, he found him- 
self, perhaps, in a hospital or confined in 
his own home. The help his Government 
extended was not too much. 

If America gets into this world war, 
we will have 10 times as many of these 
“forgotten men” when the conflict is 
concluded. Go back to the cause of the 
Russian revolution and see if that could 
not have been avoided had the powers 
that be not forgot to remember. 

And we will have a bankrupt Nation— 
of that there can be no doubt. 

To finance this war we already have 
seen what the cost would be. America 
would be economically annihilated. 

Of course, I want to defend America, 
But I do not want to be a party to putting 
my country into such a position that if 
England sinks, or any other nation sinks, 
the United States will go down with her. 

I do not believe it is possible for any 
outside enemy to invade America suc- 
cessfully. 

Germany could not invade the United 
States, with any hope of victory, without 
enormous numbers of troops. How could 
she get them actually onto our shores— 
with our naval and military and aerial 
might to fend her off? 

Could Germany—if she is victorious in 
the war in Europe—hold many more 
millions of people than there are Ger- 
mans under her heel while she is at- 
tempting to conquer America? Would all 
the other nations abroad stand idle, to- 
tally helpless, if Germany were so foolish 
as to move her military machine off the 
European Continent to undertake a con- 
quest of another continent? 

No; my friends, I think military in- 
vasion of America by any outside enemy 
is fantastically impossible. 

I fully realize that national defense in 
its broader sense means more than keep- 
ing hostile forces from this continent. It 
means, insofar as we can, protecting our- 
selves from other threats to our security. 
There is not a single doubt but what our 
interests—financial and economic—are 
tied in with Britain’s victory, but I am 
not one of those who believes that we 
are tied in to such an extent that such a 
victory is essential to our economic ex- 
istence and to the continuation of our 
way of life. Regardless of the outcome of 
this war, a new order is in the making 
with reference to our domestic economy 
and our trade with foreign natio; s. Our 
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whole internal set-up is going to have to 
be revamped and revised to meet the 
change in world conditions. 

Should Britain win this war she, as well 
as Germany, will be bled white of money 
and liquid resources. Naturally she will 
turn to developing her own dominions 
and will give preference to them in trade. 
Canada is already becoming a heavy pro- 
ducer of meats and wheat.- 

South Africa contains millions of acres 
that could be made to produce many 
crops. Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that the mother country will look to her 
own and care for them first? She would 
not be true to her dominions if she did 
not. We know that, after all, her domin- 
ions are going to be required to go a 
long way toward paying for this war. 
Therefore our export trade to the British 
Empire will be reduced. 

Now, assuming that Germany should 
win the war And control] the trade out- 
side of the Western Hemisphere, we would 
suffer, of course, a greater reduction in 
our trade. We would be obliged to com- 
pete with the cheapest of labor in the 
production of not only industrial prod- 
ucts but likewise farm products. To a 
great extent our trade would be con- 
fined to the Western Hemisphere and, as 
the picture presents itself to me, the situ- 
ation looks bad either way we look. It 
is time for us to commence to put our 
own house in order to prepare to meet 
either eventuality. We can and will sur- 
vive either event. I am not prepared to 
admit that we have not the brains, the 
resources, or the ingenuity to meet eco- 
nomic competition as well as any other 
form of attack from any nation. 

The time is coming when South Africa, 
Canada, and other British possessions 
will be brought to the peak of production. 
It also appears to me that a British vic- 
tory simply delays the necessity for us to 
begin to revamp our trade policies and 
our domestic economy. 

Unless peace can be brought about it 
is imperative, until we get in better shape 
to defend ourselves, that we do every- 
thing for the democracies that we possi- 
bly can within the framework of the 
Constitution and our laws to enable them 
to carry on, but I am not prepared to 
surrender the power of Congress under 
the Constitution and to jeopardize the 
future of my country to the point where 
we are going to populate the cemeteries 
of Europe again. 

No, my friends, to me the role for us 
is clear. It is the role of peace seeker, 
not war seeker. 

A warring world is a sick world. Peace 
is to the world body politic what health 
is to an individual. 

Individuals rejoice when health is re- 
stored—not when they start a sickness. 

Nations rejoice when peace is de- 
clared—not when they begin a war. 

We must study the mistakes that have 
caused wars, if we are to prevent the 
spread of war and our involvement. No 
one nation ever has a monopoly on mis- 
takes. Every nation lives in a glass 
house. At some time or other every na- 
tion has played the role of traitor to 
Christianity and the cause of peace. 

Again quoting the great Woodrow 
Wilson: 
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There must be some real ground for the 
universal unrest and perturbation. It is not 
to be found in superficial politics or in mere 
economic blunders. It probably lies deep at 
the sources of the spiritual life of our time. 


As President Wilson declared: 

The sum of the whole matter is this, that 
our civilization cannot survive materially un- 
less it be redeemed spiritually. 


I believe this statement. I believe that 
peace can come only through the methods 
of peace—not through the methods of 
war. 

We cannot attain peace if we take steps 
that lead toward war. 

Peace is what America—and the whole 
world—really wants. 

We can, and will, protect America. I 
have supported and will continue to sup- 
port all measures that I honestly believe 
will “promote the defense of the United 
States.” 

I am for America—first and last. 

Iam for a Christian America, and I am 
for a world at peace. 

America's mandate from God is to pro- 
mote peace — not war. 

Our mandate from the people is to pro- 
mote peace not war. 

In conclusion I believe that we should 
proceed cautiously. Congress will be in 
session, and must function as the Ameri- 
can people created it to function, during 
such times as this. I have never seen or 
known of a more patriotic, sincere, and 
honest group of God-fearing and God- 
loving men and women than sit in this 
House. 

Last, I would feel that I would be un- 
true to myself, the laws of my country. 
and my country, were I to support this 
bill as written. [Applaus.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Haines). The time of the gentleman 
from Montana has expired. Under spe- 
cial order heretofore granted, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Curtis] for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, when we 
turn our thoughts to war and national 
defense, I think of the lines in the 
Charge of the Light Brigade— 

Their’s not to reason why, 

Their's but to do or die. 


There may come a time when we will 
have no choice but “to do or die” in the 
preservation of our great Republic, but 
there is a time when we should “reason 
why.” 

Mr. Speaker, that time is now. We 
in this House are the 400, and it is ours 
to reason why. I wish to speak on the 
subject of the foreign policy of the 
United States, with particular reference 
to the lease-loan proposal, 

I believe that our Government is pur- 
suing a course of action that will lead 
us into far-reaching and most serious 
consequences. I think that we must be 
honest and fair with those whom we 
serve. Slogans, catchwords, and care- 
fully selected generalities, even though 
clothed in patriotic language, tend to 
confuse our thoughts and may invite 
trouble. In the Proverbs we read, 
“Ponder the path of thy feet, and let all 
thy ways be established.” 

We are approaching a sad epoch in 
American history. It is a sad state of 
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affairs when free Americans who cling 
to the ideal of peace or who express their 
desire that the nations of the world make 
peace are branded as pro-Nazi. Those 
of us who have been opposed to a pro- 
gram of intervention do not charge any 


honest Americans with being war-mon- 


gers. We do not charge that their love 
of some other country exceeds their love 
for America. These things are unbe- 
coming to gentlemen and statesmen. 
Here in 1941, all of us have an opportun- 
ity to display our real Americanism by 
guaranteeing to others that freedom of 
speech, of thought, and of conscience we 
desire for ourselves. 

It cannot be denied that there are some 
who do want war in the group who be- 
lieve in aiding the Allies to the utmost at 
any risk or cost. Neither can it be 
denied that in the group that opposes 
such a course there are some who are 
pro-Nazi, pro-Fascist, and pro-Commu- 
nist. But because, unfortunately, we 
have a few people among us who harbor 
unworthy motives is no reason why the 
rest of us should abandon the rule of 
reason. Our allegiance is to America. 
It is American mothers and fathers, sons 
and daughters whom we serve. In our 
dealings with other countries, we must 
first measure the cost and consequences 
to the citizens of the United States of 
America. Then, too, if we are to concede 
the right of other people to consider their 
own interests first, we must recognize our 
own right to do likewise. Regardless of 
whether or not the conduct of any Euro- 
pean nations since 1918 has heen entireiy 
unspotted and simon pure, only foolish 
men intentionally and willfully disregard 
history. 

Any nation engaged in war is anxious 
to have other nations join it in its fight. 
When nations that have been termed 
our friends are engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle for their very existence, 
those nations are anxious for us to be- 
come their allies. That is a logical and 
natural situation, and perhaps we have 
no right to condemn such a desire on the 
part of other pecple. It follows then 
that if America is going to stay out of 
this European war she must stay out 
upon her own initiative. We in the 
United States must make our own deci- 
sions. The American viewpoint must 
prevail over the viewpoint of any other 
nation in the world. 

Tact and prudence make it necessary 
that the efforts on the part of any other 
nation to get us into war must not be 
abrupt or sudden. They build the ladder 
by which we descend and go to the depths 
round by round. 

Fortunately, no so-called incidents 
have occurred that could be the immedi- 
ate cause of America’s entrance into this 
war. Should such an incident occur at 
some future date, America’s willingness 
judiciously to inquire into it and to weigh 
the consequences of the remedy that she 
seeks depends upon the course that we 
now take. 

Let us examine the course which we 
are now following and which has been 
charted for our future conduct. 

It was but yesterday that all America 
was insisting upon peace. We did not 
want a repetition of what happened in 
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1917 and 1918. “It must never happen 
again,” we declared. Some months ago 
the Chief Executive requested Congress 
to repeal the arms embargo. Many of 
you gentlemen in this Chamber had a 
high resolve that if you took that step 
you would do it in the interest of building 
up America’s defense industries, nd that 
you would never, at a later time, extend 
credit in any form to a warring foreign 
nation. You did not want America to 
have a financial stake in any European 
conflict. 

Where is that high resolve now? Per- 
haps many Members of this body now 
have a high resolve that they will never 
send an expeditionary force of American 
boys to Europe, even though they take 
this additional step of further partici- 
pating in this war by the enactment of 
the pending lease-lend bill. 

But suppose that a few months from 
now Great Britain sends out a frantic 
and heart-rending appeal to us for full 
participation in this war by sending our 
men to save her from complete destruc- 
tion. Can you then back up and say, 
“No,” if you pass this legislation now? 
This pending bill is not a step toward 
war; it is a stride toward war. 

The President of the United States 
very ably said: 

We can keep out of war if those who watch 
and decide have a sufficiently detailed un- 
derstanding of international affairs to make 
certain that the small decisions of each day 
do not lead toward war and if, at the same 
time, they possess the courage to say “No” to 
those who selfishly or unwisely would let us 
80 to war. 


There is no statute of limitations upon 
truth. Truth never changes. It is eter- 
nal. What is true in calm, peaceful days 
is likewise true in moments of war hys- 
teria and excitement. 

Three months ago the war in Europe 
was serious. England was then engaged 
in a desperate struggle. The President of 
the United States, in speaking in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on October 23, 1940, said: 

We will not participate in foreign wars, and 
we will not send our Army, naval, or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside of the 
Americas except in case of attack. 


He was then reiterating the words 
taken from the platform of the party now 
in power, solemnly adopted at their con- 
vention in Chicago, which said: 

We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our Army, naval or 
air forces to fight in foreign lands outside 
of the Americas, except in case of attack. 


During the last 3 months the war has 
continued with its destruction. But no 
sudden or unexpected events have taken 
place that were not anticipated last Oc- 
tober, except that Italy has proved to be 
a weak ally of Germany. During these 
3 months the United States has not suf- 

-fered the loss of any property or lives, 
nor has any new threat been made against 
her security. 

Nevertheless, within recent weeks a 
group of citizens in the United States, and 
I do not challenge their patriotism, ap- 
pealed to the President for more, greater, 
and more vigorous aid to Great Britain. 
That group used this expression, “The 
axis must be defeated at all costs.” A 
reasonable interpretation of the words 
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“at all costs” means war. It was but a 
few days later that we heard the fireside 
chat and the message to Congress which 
outlined the program and the bill now 
under consideration. 

Let us concede for the moment that 
those who believe that the axis must be 
destroyed at all costs are right. Let us 
concede for the moment that it is best in 
the ultimate destiny of nations that the 
United States go to war and destroy Hit- 
lerism. Even if it be true, the party now 
in power and the Chief Executive made 
a solemn covenant with the American 
people to stay out of foreign wars. 

On the 5th day of April 1917, a prede- 
cessor of mine, the honorable and dis- 
tinguished Charles H. Sloan, of Nebraska, 
standing where I now stand, said: 

What will it profit a President that he 
shall dethrone an autocrat if he keeps not 
faith with his own people. 


That, too, is one of those great truths 
that do not become outmoded. 

Now, I want to say something about 
the power granted to the Chief Executive 
in this bill. This bill is primarily a grant 
of authority. Any argument that au- 
thority granted will not be used by the one 
receiving the authority is deceptive. If 
the power is not to be used there is no 
need for it to be granted. If it is to be 
used then it ought not to be granted. 

Section 8 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion vests in the Congress the power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
to declare war, to raise and support 
armies, to provide and maintain a navy, 
to make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces, 
to provide for the calling forth of the 
militia, and to make all laws which are 
necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution these powers. What right have 
we to vest in one man the power to sell, 
give away, or dispose of that which we 
are charged with providing, maintaining, 
and supporting? Such an act would con- 
paca a complete congressional abdica- 

on. 

As individual Members of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress we have no right to 
surrender the power that belongs to the 
people's representatives in future Con- 
gresses to any other branch of the Gov- 
ernment. In delegating our powers we 
are not properly exercising our preroga- 
tives as legislators. We are tampering 
with the structure of the government 
of cur Republic. In the words of Charles 
Evans Hughes, our honored Chief Justice, 
delivered on the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the convening of the First 
Congress of the United States: 

We work in successful cooperation by being 
true, each department to its own function, 
and all to the spirit which pervades our in- 
stitutions—exalting the processes of reason, 
seeking through the very limitations of power 
the promotion of the wise use of power, and 
finding the ultimate security of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and the promise 
of continued stability and a rational progress 
in the good sense of the American people. 


By the terms of this bill the President 
could give away our entire Navy and 
every bit of military equipment that we 
have. If this bill passes, Americans 
should beware if they speak disrespect- 
fully of dictators. 
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The bill provides that the terms or 
conditions upon which any such foreign 
government receives any aid authorized 
therein shall be those which the Presi- 
dent deems satisfactory. If he can decide 
the conditions upon which aid is given, 
will not the President be able to make 
delivery of these implements of warfare 
in Liverpool and have them transported 
there in American vessels? Again, I say 
that the task of this Congress is to de- 
termine how much power, if any, shall 
be delegated to the President, and not to 
speculate on whether or not he will use 
that power. Under the terms of this bill 
the President is granted authority to give 
our entire Navy to communistic, Godless 
Russia. 

My heart was cheered by the coura- 
geous words of our beloved Speaker when 
he said in this very Chamber on January 
3, 1941: 

The House of Representatives has been my 
life and my love for this more than a quarter 
of a century. I love its traditions; I love its 
precedents; I love its dignity; I glory in the 
power of the House of Representatives. As 
your Speaker and presiding officer, it shall be 
my highest hope and my unswerving aim to 
preserve, protect, and defend the rights, pre- 
rogatives, and the power of the House of 
Representatives. 


Mr. Speaker, if the immortal Jefferson, 
from his place in that realm which we yet 
do not know, heard those words, his heart 
must have sung with joy, because he, in 
his day, said: 

An elective despotism was not the Govern- 
ment we fought for, but one which should 
not only be founded on true, free principles, 
but in which the powers of government 
should be so divided and balanced among 
general bodies of magistracy so that no one 
could transcend their legal limits without be- 
ing effectually checked and restrained by the 
others. 


Mr. Speaker, in closing I would like to 
leave this thought. We, who hold posi- 
tions in the Government, are not mas- 
ters—we are servants. We have no right 
to surrender the power of the people’s 
Congress. If we now propose to take any 
war-like action, or to extend aid, instead 
of aid short of war, we should have made 
our positions clear last fall before the 
electors of this country. 

The cause of free government can best 
be advanced in this world, if we here in 
the United States, the last citadel of free- 
dom, keep inviolate the trust and confi- 
dence that is ours. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Does the gentleman 
feel that in the event Germany defeats 
England, Mr. Hitler, or Germany, will 
ever molest the United States in any way, 
manner, or form? z 

Mr. CURTIS. I would not want to 
speculate on that question. I believe that 
when and if they do, if it cannot be solved 
by representative government, it will 
never be solved in any way. We do not 
need to surrender our power to meet any 
condition that comes up. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then, if the gentle- 
man thinks Hitler would molest the 
United States, does he not think it would 
be more expeditious to help England at 
this time? 
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Mr. CURTIS. That is not the point of 
this bill. This bill is a grant of authority. 
We are delegating authority to the Presi- 
dent in the lease-lend bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. ` Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
knows that the President cannot do a 
thing under this bill if it becomes a law 
until the Congress appropriates the 
money, does he not? 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, that is not entirely 
correct. 

Mr.McCORMACK. And Congress can 
fail to appropriate any part of it, or ap- 
propriate with a limitation and restric- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is not the correct 
view. There is already a considerable 
amount appropriated and authorized that 
would be affected by this bill. He could 
give away our entire Navy. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But the gentle- 
man knows that no money is appropri- 
ated in this bill and that the President 
has to submit to the Congress a request 
for the necessary appropriation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the distinguished 
majority leader contend that this bill 
would be without force and effect unless 
we vote appropriations? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
knows that there is not a penny appro- 
priated in this bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. But 
no appropriation is necessary for the 
President to act under this bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And that without 
the necessary appropriations to carry it 
into operation the bill cannot be opera- 
tive until Congress appropriates the 
necessary money. 

Mr. CURTIS. This is not a correct 
statement of fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and insert certain excerpts 
in connection with the statement I make 


today. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. * 


There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to call attention to the report made 
by the committee investigating un- 
American activities, which was filed with 
the Seventy-seventh Congress, Union 
Calendar No. 1, Report No. 1. I do not 
know how many Members of this House 
have read this report, and I doubt if 
many of us know just what is in the 
report. 

The committee saw fit to let the cat 
leap out of the bag and in the language 
of the committee, which I quote from 
page 24: 

The committee is very much interested 
and concerned in this proposition. The com- 
mittee believes that it should have at least 
2 years in order to formulate and put into 
effect a long-range program. 
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Since when is a committee investigat- 
ing any kind of a proposition authorized 
by Congress to formulate long-range pol- 
icies by sleuthing and talking, without 

presenting a single bill to eradicate the 
existence of the very evils which they 
have charged for the last 24 years? 

The committee saw fit to present in its 
report nine recommendations, and if the 
committee had taken the trouble to ex- 
amine the statutes they would have 
found that at least three or four of them 
are already on the books today. They 
are already in the law. So from the very 
existence of the committee and its re- 
port, it appears that they paid no atten- 
tion to what the law is today, because 
they have recommended something 
which is in the law now. 

The recommendations of the Dies 
committee start with a contradiction. 
Just prior to the statement as to what 
legislative recommendations are offered 
to Congress, and I read from the report 
now, which says— 


the committee has shown that there is a 
way to combat the “fifth column” without 
creating a Gestapo. It is the way of ex- 
posure, a way which conforms to the letter 
and to the spirit of a democracy, and is at 
the same time more effective than a Gestapo. 


If that is the case and all that is nec- 
essary is to expose conditions by implica- 
tion, why should the committee make 
such legislative recommendations on 
page 23 of the report, and two more rec- 
ommendations on page 24 of the report? 
If the committee has done its duty by 
exposing conditions as it says it has done, 
then, of course, all is well, and we can 
go on our way rejoicing that nothing 
further is necessary, and that we have 
now reached perfection and are ap- 
proaching a millenium. This, of course, 
is so obviously ridiculous that nothing 
further need be said about it. 

Now let us go through the legislative 
recommendations and pass upon them 
one by one: 

1. The enactment of legislation to bring 
about the immediate mandatory deportation 
of alien spies and saboteurs. 


The laws upon the books today do not 
prevent the Government from deporting 
alien spies and saboteurs. Quite the con- 
trary, if such person is subject to de- 
portation immediately after being con- 
victed of the offense in question, and, of 
course, no one can be deported without a 
hearing, so that the laws today are wholly 
adequate to meet this situation. 

2. The mandatory deportation of aliens 
who advocate any basic change in the form 
of our government. 


Aliens who advocate any basic change 
in our Government are few and far be- 
tween. As a matter of fact, aliens who 
are a subject of this inquiry like to cloak 
themselves into love of Americanism and 
pretend that they love this country and 
its institutions. If an alien goes to the 
trouble of advocating changes in our 
form of government, he surely will not 
ever become a citizen and will be de- 
ported very promptly. 

3. The enactment of legislation requiring 
that all employees and officials of our Fed- 
eral Government be American citizens. 
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All officials of our Government are re- 
quired to be citizens. Sometime ago we 
passed a statute requiring all employees 
of our Government likewise to be citi- 
zens. This recommendation is therefore 
a little bit too late. 

4. Withhold all Federal financial support 
from any educational institution which per- 
mits members of its faculty to advocate com- 
munism, fascism, or nazi-ism as a substitute 
for our form of government to the student 
body of these educational institutions. (This 
particular recommendation is not concurred 
in by Mr. Vooruts, not because of disagree- 
ment with the principle involved but on the 
ground that the administration of such an 
act is impossible without risking grave in- 
justice being done to people seeking merely 
to explain the principles involved in totali- 
tarian philosophy.) 


I fully agree with the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Voornis]. We should 
have learned a lesson by the law we en- 
acted—and had to repeal later—along the 
same lines in the District of Columbia. 

5. The enactment of legislation to outlaw 
every political organization which is shown 
to be under the control of a foreign govern- 
ment. As long as these organizations haw a 
legal status in the United States, it will be 
difficult for any agency of the Government to 
deal with them. We now know that they 
furnish the legal apparatus for the opera- 
tions of saboteurs, and the window dressing 
for espionage. The committee believes that 
legislation can be worked out to outlaw such 
organizations, and that this will in no sense 
constitute a violation of the Bill of Rights, 
since such legislation would only affect or- 
ganizations controlled or directed by foreign 
countries. 


The outlawing of a political organiza- 
tion is a very difficult thing. As a matter 
of fact, the committee itself makes no 
special recommendations as to how it 
should be done. It says “that legislation 
can be worked out to outlaw such organi- 
zations.” We have already passed laws 
forbidding employment by the United 
States Government of any Communist, 
Fascist, or Nazi. That is as far as we 
can possibly go. What other form of 
action this recommendation should take 
and how other legislation could be con- 
stitutionally enacted without violating 
our Bill of Rights apparently has not 
been answered, either by the Dies com- 
mittee or by anyone else. This recom- 
mendation is therefore merely a pious 
wish and it has no stamina of any kind, 
nor any intelligent basis upon which it 
could be promoted. 

6. The enactmeni of legislation to stop all 
immigration from foreign countries that 
refuse to accept the return of their nationals 
found under American law to be deportable 
from this country. This legislation is made 
necessary by the fact that some foreign gov- 
ernments have refused to accept their own 
citizens who have been ordered deported by 
the United States Government. 


This is a particularly vicious statement 
of recommendations where, instead of 
tackling the question of un-American 
propaganda, the Dies committee takes it 
upon itself to write legislation dealing 
with immigration. It seeks to prevent 
the entry into this country of any person 
who could not be deported back to his 
country of origin. Evidently, if this is 
the case, then every person who escapes 
the tyranny of a Hitler, or a Mussolini, 
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or a Stalin will never be able to enter the 
United States because, under the laws of 
Germany, Italy, and Russia, no person 
who has left those countrits could ever 
be deported back to them. In this way 
we will make every person who lives 
under an oppressive regime ineligible for 
entry to the United States. It would be 
the kind of a law which, if it existed at 
the time of the French Revolution, would 
have prevented a man like Albert Galla- 
tin from entering the United States, and, 
if it existed in 1848, would have prevent- 
ed Carl Schurz from entering the United 
States. In fact, our best type of immi- 
gration usually came from countries 
which imposed political restrictions on 
its citizens and which compelled them to 
escape the tyranny of their masters. 
We used to pride ourselves on being the 
asylum of all the oppressed populations, 
but instead of becoming the haven of 
refuge for people who suffer under the 
yoke of tyrants we will rewrite our immi- 
gration laws to bar them automatically 
from entering the United States. This 
cannot be done, and I am sure Congress 
wil never authorize this type of legis- 
lation. 

7. As previously stated in the body of the 
report, the committee recommends the pas- 
sage of added legislation to place restrictions 
on the distribution of totalitarian propa- 
ganda, when that distribution involves any 
cost to the American taxpayers, and when 
such propaganda emanates and is shipped 
from foreign sources. 


I am in favor of placing restrictions 
on distribution of totalitarian propa- 
ganda, and I have previously introduced 
a resolution barring from the mails or 
canceling any contract we may have with 
foreign countries relating to the distribu- 
tion of propaganda from abroad at a 
heavy cost to the American taxpayer. 
This recommendation therefore is very 
much in line with recommendations 
heretofore made by me, and I heartily 
approve of it, although, of course, I can- 
not credit the Dies committee with hav- 
ing originated this idea. 

8. We recommend that the statutory pe- 
rlod during which citizenship papers can be 
revoked under existing law be extended to 
at least 10 years. 


In this case the Dies committee seeks 
to impose restrictions although they say 
that they want to extend the period on 
which citizenship papers can be revoked. 
Quite the contrary, the existing law, sec- 
tion 405 of the United States Code, does 
not place any restrictions on the pro- 
ceedings for cancelation of improperly 
acquired citizenship and a limitation of 
10 years would not be in the public 
interest. 


9. Due to the fact that the committee has 
discovered that many members of foreign- 
controlled organizations have traveled on 
American passports which have been fraudu- 
lently obtained, the committee feels that the 
statute of limitations should be extended 
from 3 to 7 years. This is made necessary 
because of the unusual difficulty in appre- 
hending those who resort to the use of 
fraudulent passports within the period of 3 
years. 


The extension of the limitation statute 
of some passports from 3 to 7 years is en- 
tirely futile. If a passport has been im- 
properly used or obtained it should be the 
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duty of the Government to prosecute the 
offense promptly. Nothing can be gained 
by the prosecution of an offense com- 
mitted many years ago which is no longer 
of any actual benefit to the public. 
The tendency in recent years has not been 
to extend the limitation statute but to 
limit them. After all, prompt punish- 
ment is the important thing, and not fu- 
ture punishment many years after the 
offense was committed. A 7-year limi- 
ation unfortunately would be an anomaly 
in this Government where the most im- 
portant offenses are subject only to a 3- 
year limitation statute. 

Now as to the recommendations. The 
committee recommends that it be con- 
tinued for 2 years along. If the commit- 
tee is to have such a long existence why 
not convert it into a standing committee 
of the House. After all, if the committee 
is right in claiming that all it wishes to 
do is to expose conditions why not main- 
tain a committee which will always be 
available to expose conditions of the type 
which the Dies committee claims to be 
necessary. A standing committee of the 
House would have the advantage of a 
permanent organization and a permanent 
staff. It will not be necessary for it to 
seek continuous publicity, but on the con- 
trary it could do its work very efficiently 
with a minimum of public disturbances. 
If the committee is right in its assertion 
that it needs more time, let us give it all 
the time it wants. But not by the ap- 
propriation of a large sum of money and 
2 years of life, but by becoming a stand- 
ing committee of the House to do its work 
day by day in a proper manner, such as 
other committees of the House have been 
functioning for 150 years. This will ef- 
fectively dispose of any such recommen- 
dation, 

There is also another recommendation 
to the effect that employment in the na- 
tional-defense industries should be denied 
to any person to be found under the con- 
trol and guidance of a foreign govern- 
ment. Wherein this differs from the 
other recommendation which appears 
under the heading of “legislation” it is 
hard to see, but I believe that this has 
been effectively disposed of by previous 
remarks. 

The purpose of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities is to investigate every 
known subversive activity. It is very 
strange that Merwin K. Hart, president 
of the New York State Economic Council, 
soon became a close friend of MARTIN 
Dies. It was this Merwin K. Hart, a 
Franco Spanish supporter, a friend of 
Allan Zoll and one J. E. Kelly, another 
well-known figure supporting Franco 
Spain, who sponsored Mr. Dres at a meet- 
ing in Madison Square Garden. It was 
also strange that the American Patriots, 
another well-known subversive group, 
headed by Allan Zoll, who had made 
trips to Germany and is now carrying on 
his un-American activities, also spon- 
sored a meeting at the Biltmore Hotel 
where Fritz Kuhn was present. 

In 1940 Mr. Dres’ attention was called 
to the vicious street activities of the 
Christian Front and the Christian Mo- 
bilizers. He promised action, but his 
committee then did not furnish it. Later 
when Joseph McWilliams, the American 
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Destiny Party, carried on its pernicious 
movement, once again Dries’ committee 
failed to go into action, It was only when 
private organizations started pressing 
this committee to do something about 
Nazi activities that Mr. Dres sent some 
investigators into New York to take care 
of only a few of the many subversive 
groups operating here. These are but a 
small number of the things this commit- 
tee has failed to act upon. There is no 
reason why the entire subversive element 
should not be cleaned up in 12 months, 
much less waiting for 2 years and a total 
appropriation of over $235,000. . 

In addition to the regular appropria- 
tion, the Government printing bill will be 
several hundred thousand dollars more. 
In addition to that, there is the cost of 
Stenographers for hearings held in the 
District of Columbia, which does not 
come out of the $235,000. Yet, lo and 
behold, the committee, in this report, 
wants to formulate a long-range pro- 
gram, for what, my colleagues? What 
are they going to do with this long- 
range program? What is the plan? If 
conditions in connection with this so- 
called un-American activity, as indicated 
from press releases—not from the evi- 
dence collected by the Dies committee— 
are so terribly bad, why not let us create 
a standing committee of the House, 
which will be in a better position to watch 
out and guard against “fifth columnist” 
and un-American activities, and give 
every man or woman who is charged as 
a “fifth columnist” an opportunity to be 
heard before a proper congressional com- 
mittee? I will support that kind of a 
committee. Then that committee will be 
an arm of the Department of Justice, to 
help the Department of Justice, in order 
to find out who in this country is advo- 
cating the overthrow of government, or 
who are “fifth columnists.” 

I have taken the trouble to analyze the 
so-called Dies nine-point program, but 
the funny thing about this report is that 
it has been filed in January and not one 
single bill was presented to any committee 
to carry out the so-called program which 
the Dies committee claims is so neces- 
sary in this country. They simply use 
the Dies committee as a means of investi- 
gating something which they have no 
power over. In the sixth recommenda- 
tion of the report they deal exclusively 
with the quota phase of immigration, 
That has nothing to do with un-Ameri- 
cam activities at all. It has no bearing 
on un-American activities; it has no 
bearing on “fifth column” activities, but 
the Dies committee wants to do some- 
thing indirectly that it cannot do directly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes; I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do you want to abol- 
ish the Dies committee, then, and sub- 
stitute a standing committee of the 
House? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Isay that they have 
had enough ballyhoo for two and a half 
years. Let us give a standing committee 
the right and power to look after these 
so-called un-American activities. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You would let the 
Dies committee expire right now, then? 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Oh, certainly. I 
understand the chairman of that com- 
mittee wants a million dollars. I say give 
that to the Department of Justice. They 
can do a much better job. 

Now, what is it that this committee 
recommends? Let me refer to one of its 
recommendations. Suppose a young 
man came here from England about 20 
years ago and he committed a felony. 
He committed another felony within the 
last 20 or 30 years. The British Govern- 
ment does not want to give him a pass- 
port to return, because when he became 
a criminal it was in this country and not 
in England. The same thing applies to 
every other national of the world. Now, 
the Dies committee says in its report— 
and I am surprised that some of the 
members signed it—I quote: 

‘The enactment of legislation to stop all 
immigration from foreign countries that re- 
fuse to accept the return of their nationals 
found under American law to be deportable 
from this country. 


In other words, we have people from 
all lands subject to deportation. Their 
countries will not take them back be- 
cause they have committed crimes in this 
country. Under this recommendation 
any solution of the immigration prob- 
lem is completely stopped and you could 
not bring anybody into this country be- 
cause England, France, Germany, or 
some other country refuses to issue a 
passport to the deportable person that 
we have; and we have many. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. As a matter of fact, 
no country has refused except Russia. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No; it is not. 

Mr. MICHENER. Name the others. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Italy, Russia, Hun- 
gary, Germany, and other countries 
have refused to take their nationals 
back if they have been away from their 
native land more than 10 years. But the 
people about whom I am talking came 
here in their infancy, and by some mis- 
fortune have made themselves subject 
to deportation. Their country of origin 
refuses to let them back. Under this 
provision the whole quota of that coun- 
try is automatically suspended. Now, I 
ask the gentleman as a good lawyer 
what has such a recommendation to do 
with the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, through which we are seeking 
to find those who are trying to under- 
mine our Government or destroy it? 

Mr. MICHENER. In answer, I as- 
sume that that committee had in mind 
Russia. I recall very well in Harry 
Bridges’ case when hearings were on be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee it was 
stated at that time by immigration offi- 
cers that Russia was the one country 
refusing to take back the people whom 
we attempted to deport. In other words, 
if Russia sent her Communists here they 
would serve Russia's purpose, but if we 
tried to send them back Russia would 
not take them back. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I want the gentle- 
man to know that by my testimony here 
I am not seeking to give a medal to the 
Communists, the Fascists, or the Nazis. 
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Harry Bridges, by the way, is not a Rus- 
sian, and could not be deported to Rus- 
sia. He is a citizen of Australia. I am 
trying to call to the attention of Con- 
gress the fact that if it is so dangerous 
as we read in the newspapers—not in 
the reports of the committee—then why 
not let us call a spade a spade? If the 
Communist Party has no business here 
let us outlaw it. If the Nazis have no 
business here, let us do the same thing 
with them. Why not have some laws in 
place of talk, talk, and more talk by a 
one-man committee? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Do I understand the 
gentleman correctly to say that he would 
abolish the Dies committee and turn the 
$1,000,000 over to the Department of 
Justice for the investigation of un-Amer- 
ican activities? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The gentleman 
heard me say that. I would take that 
million and a couple of more millions and 
turn them over to the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. HINSHAW. All right. Now I 
want to ask the gentleman if he was not 
one of those who last year so heartily 
condemned the Christian Front, of which 
the Department of Justice arrested 17 
members who were held in jail for 
months and ultimately acquitted of any 
un-American activity? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I do not quite follow 
the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Was not the gentle- 
man from New York one of those who 
condemned the Christian Front on the 
floor of the House? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I have condemned 
all of them. I have condemned the 
Christian Front, the Christian Mobil- 
izers, the Nazis, the Fascists, the Com- 
munists, and every one of them. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Seventeen members 
of that organization were arrested but 
later acquitted. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. But the Dies com- 
mittee never attempted to investigate the 
Christian Front. 

11 HINSHAW. The court acquitted 
em. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. But that was un- 
der peculiar circumstances. 

Mr. HINSHAW. What were the cir- 
cumstances behind that? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I wanted the com- 
mittee to investigate the Christian Front. 
They were just as un-American as the 
others. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Were they not ac- 
quitted by the court? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. But the Dies com- 
mittee would not investigate them. I 
called the committee’s attention to the 
Christian Front, the Christian Mobilizers, 
the White Shirts, the Black Shirts, the 
Dirty Shirts, and so forth. They ac- 
cused a few Communists and issued 
10,000 press releases without a single 
peoe of evidence to substantiate any of 

em. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Has the gentleman 
submitted any evidence to substantiate 
his denunciation of them? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Dis does not want 
my evidence; it might be too good. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. I do not mean Digs, 
I mean to the Attorney General. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I have submitted 
plenty of it. I see the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Vooruis], a member of 
the committee, on his feet. Does the 
gentleman wish to ask me a question? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. There 
are a good many things about this mat- 
ter that I think require discussion, more 
than present time permits. I feel, how- 
ever, that the gentleman’s last state- 
ment is too broad; that there was the 
most important evidence regarding the 
military character of the German- 
American bunds, for example, submitted 
by the committee. There has been a good 
deal of substantial evidence about some 
of these organizations that has been pre- 
sented. I do not want to enter into any 
further controversy with the gentleman 
except just to say that. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I want to say, just 
to my good friend and colleague from 
California, that you fellows have squan- 
dered more money, you employ the high- 
est-paid investigators I ever heard of, 
and I would not employ some of them as 
office boys anywhere, giving them $400 
and $450 a month. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Not that 
I know of. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Well, go down and 
look at the records. It will startle the 
gentleman to see some of the figures 
showing how the gentleman’s committee 
disposed of the $235,000. Let me relate 
just one of the instances. The gentle- 
man’s committee had a witness in Cali- 
fornia, I believe. Apparently you could 
not make a good press showing there 
so you did not use him as originally 
intended. You brought him into Wash- 
ington—not the gentleman, but I mean 
some of the investigators—and you were 
going to expose to the country the great- 
est spy system in the West. Then you 
found out that the “exposé” would not 
work in Washington because I knew too 
much about this witness. I charged on 
the floor of this House that he was 
nothing but a phoney. Then you took 
him to Chicago. You dragged him from 
California to Washington, and then you 
gave him another subpena from here to 
Chicago, where he was taken by plane. 
You notified all of the press to be there 
and 15 members of the press, with 
cameras, were there. Then you set this 
witness up in a nice hotel—the Stevens 
Hotel. The witness was simply a horse 
trader. He was a deportable alien and 
he is subject to deportation. He made a 
deal so that he would not be deported, 
and he just sold you short, he sold the 
committee short, and you were afraid to 
expose that witness here because I would 
expose him as a fraud. 

I repeat, I would expose that witness 
as a fraud. But the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dies] made big capital out 
of it and took the monkey to Chicago. 
They brought him into a big room, the 
newspapermen were there, and the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] walked in. 
I can relate the whole thing that hap- 
pened, and I think my good friend the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Voor- 
HIS] was there. 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
was not there, 
there. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am glad the gen- 
tleman was not, because there is some- 
thing here which I have that I did not 
want to put into the Recorp until the 
gentleman asked me a question. Then 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] 
came down and wanted to know if this 
particular man was the Gestapo of the 
Nazi government. The “important wit- 
ness” was about 22 years of age; he was 
hungry and starving. He would have 
sold his mother for a dollar or a good 
meal. This was the great Gestapo man 
that the press all over the country had 
representing the German Government. 
What happened? They then turned 
around and finally brought this man back 
to Washington—and by plane, no less, 
It is like the story they tell of a new 
policeman in New York who killed a horse 
on Kosciusko Street and had to make out 
a report to the police department. He 
could not spell Kosciusko, so he dragged 
the horse around to Broadway, so he did 
not have to spell Kosciusko Street in his 
report. The committee dragged this 
man from California to Washington, 
from Washington to Chicago, and back 
to Washington. They were afraid to 
have him give evidence here because I 
would pin him down as a fraud. They 
gave him another subpena and took him 
to Chicago, because they could put it over 
in Chicago. They could not spell Wash- 
ington—so it had to be Chicago. 

Out there they made a great fuss, and 
I would like to show you some of the 
press clippings. Every paper in the coun- 
try called the man Diss “discovered” spy 
No. 1. But he had nothing to say. He 
was not a spy. He did not know anything. 
He was selling Mr. Dies and his commit- 
tee down the river because he did not 
want to be deported. That is the kind of 
bunk you got. 

Now, Mr. Voonkis, go down and get 
your vouchers. Some of this money that 
we gave the Dies committee has been 
labeled “a secret fund.” Some informa- 
tion you cannot get. Now, this little oper- 
ation I related cost the taxpayers and the 
Government hundreds of dollars, this 
operation to take this horse from Cali- 
fornia to Washington, and then drag the 
horse to Chicago and back to Washing- 
ton. He was just a poor, weak horse any- 
way. He knew nothing. He was trying 
to make a bargain so as not to be de- 
ported. He said to the Dies committee, 
“I will give you some information,” and 
he turned over to the Dies committee a 
little report. May I say further that 
when this witness was brought into the 
Stevens House in Chicago they had six 
investigators there. They all came in to 
watch thisman. Why, he would not have 
run away if you shot at him. They all 
went into a huddle to discuss this great 
spy. Then they declared an executive 
session because the fellow had nothing. 
He handed them a manuscript that was 
as old as my grandfather’s whiskers. And 
there are other similar instances. The 
individual members of this committee 
should pay attention to what is going on. 
Now, I have nothing personal against any 


Well, I 
I was nowhere near 
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Member of this House or against Mr. Diss, 
but I do say he could have done a better 
job with the amount of money he got. 
Mr. McCormack only got $30,000 and 
what a job he did. 

Mr. HOFFMAN and Mr. VOORHIS of 
California rose. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I was talking about 
a man named Heinrich Fassbender. Do 
you know him, Mr. Voornis? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. No. 
Why does the gentleman ask me that 
question? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. There was a state- 
ment that the gentleman was present 
in this huddle conference in the Stevens 
House at Chicago. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. It so 
happens that I was not anywhere near 
there. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How did the pub- 
licity and the expense of the incident 
which the gentleman has so dramatically 
related here compare with the arrest 
and prosecution of these Christian 
Front fellows, one of whom was acquitted 
and the cases against the others dis- 
missed? Has the gentleman the figures 
on that cost? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Trials in any court 
Hovey nothing to do with this problem 

ere. 

1 si HOFFMAN. Was that any bigger 
arce 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am not interested 
in that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I guess not. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Now, I do not want 
you to say that in a sarcastic way. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I am not. I was 
greatly entertained. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Every court of law 
has its own budget. 
according to statute, but here is a Con- 
gress that created a committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But the F. B. I. are 
the folks back of this. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. We created a com- 
mittee for what? For the purpose of 
making a study and investigation to 
determine what laws we need to rem- 
edy this situation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
finding fault with the amount of money 
they spent and he wants to give an- 
other department millions, yet he will 
not tell me how the costs of the two 
compare. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Well, it is not so 
much the amount of money spent that 
I object to but the way it was spent 
If it would have been spent in a con- 
structive way, for the benefit of the 
country as a whole instead of a pub- 
licity campaign for the committee, no 
one would have any objections. Under 
the circumstances, I honestly believe 
that the Department of Justice could 
accomplish more if it would receive an 
additional appropriation. [Here the 
gavel fell.) 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted to Mr. KOPPLEMANN, for to- 
day, on account of illness, 


They are working 
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The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Vooruts] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 


DEFENSE PLANT EXPANSION 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most difficult prob- 
lems in connection with national defense 
is that of securing sufficient expansion 
of plant capacity where it is needed. I 
am making this speech with only two 
purposes in mind. First, in order to at- 
tempt to clarify the present situation with 
regard to this matter, and second, to bring 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
Nation the very excellent, fair, and ef- 
fective job which is being done in con- 
nection with this problem by the Defense 
Plant Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, un- 
der the able direction of Mr. Emil Schram. 

Every conscientious person has been 
anxious from the beginning that the 
costly mistakes made in the period of the 
World War should not be repeated at 
this time. It will be recalled that sev- 
eral months ago a number of the Mem- 
bers of Congress, including myself, were 
greatly exercised because of the fact that 
certain plans for the construction of ad- 
ditional plant capacity had been advanced 
which amounted for all practical pur- 
poses to having the Federal Government 
make a gift of these plants to certain for- 
tunate manufacturing corporations. The 
original plan indeed provided that manu- 
facturers would borrow either from the 
banks or from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation a sufficient amount to 
construct the new plant. Then the man- 
ufacturer was to have entered into a con- 
tract with the Army, Navy, or other de- 
fense agency whereby the government 
agency would have paid to the manufac- 
turer not only a regular contract price, 
including cost plus profit, for the material 
to be delivered but would have also paid 
an additional amount sufficient to amor- 
tize the loan on a plant in a 5-year period 
at the end of which time the plant would 
have belonged to the manufacturer free 
and clear. The obvious facts that under 
such a circumstance the interest of the 
Government and people of the United 
States would not have been protected at 
all and that tremendous advantage would 
have been given to a favored few corpo- 
rations over others led to a number of 
protests being made in Congress, and 
on August 26, 1940, I myself read into the 
Record an outline of a different sort of 
plan which, in my judgment, was fair to 
all and had the tremendously important 
add-1 advantage of protecting the na- 
tional interests in the future. 

Congress on June 25, 1940, had passed 
Public Law 664, which authorized the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
create corporations with authority to 
build and lease to manufacturers plants 
for the construction of arms and muni- 
tions and implements of war. Pursuant 
to this legislation the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation created the Defense 
Plant Corporation, and as long ago as 
last July the procedure was set up for the 
construction of new plants and the ac- 
quisition of machinery to be operated by 
manufacturers on a lease basis. As early 
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as last July it appeared that many manu- 
facturers, including a number in the 
aircraft industry, preferred a plan of this 
character. I shall return in a moment to 
a further description of this Defense 
Plant Corporation plan. 

1t should be said, however, that in the 
meantime another plan had been de- 
veloped at the Defense Commission which 
was announced in the press in the early 
part of August. The outline of this plan 
was as follows: The manufacturer would 
enter into a contract with the Army or 
Navy for the construction of a plant and 
the delivery of certain defense materials. 
But instead of adding to the price of the 
defense materials a sufficient amount to 
liquidate the loan a separate agreement 
was to be made whereby the manufactur- 
er would build and own the plant and the 
Army or Navy would repay the manufac- 
turer the whole cost of the plant over a 
5-year period. The idea was that the 
manufacturer might use this agreement 
as collateral for a bank loan to enable 
him to build e plant. At the end of the 
5-year period, if a manufacturer wanted 
to keep the plant, he could do so by pay- 
ing the Government a price equal to the 
“use value” to him based solely on the 
anticipated increase in earning power 
which would be added to his entire opera- 
tions through use of the plant irrespec- 
tive of its actual value at the time. 
Clearly this would have been inequitable 
from the Government standpoint, since 
there was absolutely no assurance that 
the manufacturer in question would find 
the plant for which the Government had 
paid in full of anything like as much “use 
value” to him as it might be to some other 
manufacturer who might, indeed, be will- 
ing to pay four or five times as much 
for it. 

Further consideration of this feature 
lead to a further modification of this 
so-called emergency plant facilities con- 
tract plan, so that it was placed on a basis 
of permitting the manufacturer to acquire 
the plant at cost less depreciation. 
Nevertheless, since it is constitutionally 
impossible for appropriations to be made 
for either the Army or Navy beyond a 
2-year period, it is necessary in connec- 
tion with any such plan as this for either 
the Army or Navy, as the case may be, to 
freeze an amount of its appropriations 
equal to the total cost of the plant and 
not to use that amount of appropriations 
for the purchase of essential defense 
equipment but to keep it frozen in antici- 
pation of payment for this plant at the 
end of the 5-year period. If this were 
not done, the possibility of the manufac- 
turer securing a bank loan contingent 
upon future appropriations which might 
or might not be made was obviously very 
small, indeed. 

Meanwhile, as I have already said, as 
early as last July the procedure was set 
up and important contracts were being 
negotiated for new plant facilities under 
the Defense Plant Corporation lease plan 
developed by Mr. Schram and his asso- 
ciates. These contracts were ready for 
signature shortly thereafter. 

Since under this plan the manufac- 
turer faces no income or excess-profits 
tax problems whatsoever, since title to 
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the new plant remains in the Defense 
Plant Corporation, it is to a large ex- 
tent true that the excitement over the 
so-called 5-year amortization provisions 
of the tax bill passed last summer was 
in the nature of a side issue insofar as 
it related to the problem of the manu- 
facturer who needed new plants or ma- 
chinery in an amount too large to justify 
private financing. 

Now, to describe more fully the De- 
fense Plant Corporation lease plan. And 
may I say at the outset that I am doing 
this largely because it is my conviction 
that a great many manufacturers in 
America who are qualified to be of tre- 
mendous help in the defense program 
do not know of the existence of this plan, 
and if we may judge by the reaction to it 
of those who have found out about it, 
others will be very glad to know of its 
existence. There are two forms of con- 
tracts now being made by the Defense 
Piant Corporation with manufacturers. 
The first form is for direct contractors 
with the Government; that is, firms man- 
ufacturing exclusively on the basis of or- 
ders placed with them by the Army or 
Navy and needing new-plant capacity in 
order to fill such orders. In these cases 
the manufacturer builds the plant for the 
account of the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion, which advances the funds as the 
work proceeds, an engineer of the Defense 
Plant Corporation being constantly on 
the ground. In these cases the Defense 
Plant Corporation buys and owns the 
land and both the land and the plant 
belong to the Defense Plant Corporation, 
acting as an agent of the United States. 
Upon completion the plant is leased to 
the manufacturer, who pays a rental 
equal to $1 a year plus the responsibilty 
for the payment of taxes and carrying 
charges and for the upkeep of the prop- 
erty. According to law, the Defense 
Plant Corporation, as a creature of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
must pay all real-estate taxes. All these 
lease agreements contain a provision for 
the termination of the lease by either 
party if the plant is no longer needed 
for national defense. At the end of a 
5-year period or upon termination of 
the lease the manufacturer may exercise 
an option to purchase the plant within 
a 90-day period, but he must pay a fair 
price for it, which price is determined 
on the basis of cost less engineering de- 
preciation over the period that he has 
operated it under lease. 

None of these contracts are entered 
into until after the Army, Navy, and De- 
fense Commission have certified that the 
plant expansion is necessary to the de- 
fense program. The Army or Navy, as 
the case may be, agrees that it will re- 
imburse the Defense Corporation with 
interest at 144 percent for the cost of the 
plant in question—two-fifths of this re- 
imbursement is to be made out of present 
appropriations on or before June 1, 1942. 
The balance is to be paid on or before 
June 1, 1946, contingent upon Congress 
making appropriations for that purpose. 

Thereafter, of course, the plant belongs 
not to the Defense Plant Corporation but 
to the Army or Navy of the United States, 
unless the manufacturer exercises his op- 
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tion to buy. If he does not do this then, 
since the people of the United States have 
paid for this plant, they will be assured 
of having stand-by defense production 
facilities which they did not have at the 
beginning of this emergency but which 
would have been of inestimable value had 
they been present. 

Clearly one outstanding advantage of 
this Defense Plant Corporation plan is 
that it is unnecessary for the Army or 
Navy to freeze large amounts of their 
current appropriations and it enables the 
defense program, therefore, to proceed at 
a much more rapid rate than is possible 
under the other plan. Furthermore, since 
title to the plant remains in the Govern- 
ment, the manufacturer has no Federal 
taxes to pay and such local real-estate 
taxes as he has to assume responsibility 
for paying are in the nature of and in 
lieu of other rental payments. Moreover, 
there is a minimum of red tape in con- 
nection with this plan and no possibility 
that at some future time a reputable 
American corporation will be accused of 
having taken advantage of the defense 
crisis to get a plant for his own benefit. 
I am informed that in a great many cases 
manufacturers who were at first consid- 
ering entering into contracts for the con- 
struction of new-plant facilities under 
some other plan have, upon hearing about 
the much simpler Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion lease program, changed to it with 
eagerness. 

I shall not attempt to describe in detail 
the second form of contract made by the 
Defense Plant Corporation with manu- 
facturers who require additional plant 
capacity but who are producing only in 
part for the Government or for the con- 
tractors with the Government. An ex- 
ample of such a manufacturer might be 
one who made carburetors some of which 
would be sold to airplane manufacturers 
and be used in the assemblying of planes 
on order by the Army or Navy. In short, 
this second form of contract is for any 
kind of situation where it is impossible 
to be certain that the whole business will 
be for Government orders but where a 
considerable portion of it will undoubt- 
edly be for that purpose. In such cases 
the form of contract provides that the 
rental will be a percentage of gross sales 
of the corporation calculated to be sufi- 
cient to repay the Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration over a 5-year period if the lessee 
operates at maximum capacity. There 
are provisions in these contracts for vari- 
ations in these rentals if found to be un- 
fair or unjust. The option of the manu- 
facturer to purchase such a plant at the 
end of the 5-year period is on the same 
basis as under Form No. 1 of the Defense 
Plant Corporation contract. Under plan 
No. 2 the Defense Plant Corporation 
agrees to transfer title to the plant to the 
Army or the Navy if it gets its money 
back out of the rent, but if the rental 
payments are not sufficient at the end of 
the 5-year period to repay the Defense 
Plant Corporation, then it is agreed that 
the Army or Navy, as the case may be, 
will request sufficient appropriations from 
the Congress to make repayment to the 
Defense Plant Corporation, at which 
time, if the manufacturer has not exer- 
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cised his option, the plant becomes the 
property of the Army or the Navy. 

I hope it will be clearly understood by 
all that I would be the last person to set 
myself up as a legal or technical expert. 
I have made this speech, as I said in the 
beginning, for two purposes only—first, 
in order that information regarding the 
Defense Plant Corporation lease con- 
tracts might be available generally; and, 
second, in order to express the sincere ap- 
preciation of at least one Member of 
Congress not only for the work of Mr. 
Jesse Jones as head of the Federal Loan 
Agency, but specifically for the hard and, 
so far little appreciated, work which has 
been done by Mr. Emil Schram, the pres- 
ident of the Corporation, and his able as- 
sistants. The officers of the Defense 
Plant Corporation are: President, Emil 
Schram; vice presidents, John W. Snyder 
and R. J. Lindquist; secretary, A. T. Hob- 
son; treasurer, H. L. Sullivan; general 
counsel, C. J. Durr; and assistant general 
counsels, Hans Klagsbrunn and S. W. 
Livingston. Up to date, contracts 
amounting to over $300,000,000 have been 
signed under this Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration lease plan. 

As I have said many times in the House 
since our defense program was inaugu- 
rated, I believe its success will always de- 
pend in large part upon our being able 
to demonstrate to the people in America 
that the greatest care is being exercised 
not only to press it forward speedily but 
also to guard the interest of the people 
and the Government to see to it that no 
undue advantage accrues to any private 
interest and to assure that when the pro- 
gram is complete there will be no neces- 
sity for investigations to be launched to 
bring forth unsavory facts concerning 
mistakes and wrong actions which might 
have been avoided. With emphasis on 
speed, as it must be, some mistakes will 
be made and some manufacturers, who 
look on the defense program as a pie to 
be cut rather than a job to be done for 
their country, will attempt to take ad- 
vantage of them; but it is heartening, in- 
deed, to find that so large a number of 
the officials of American corporations 
who find themselves presently in need of 
additional plant capacity are eager to use 
a clear-cut and obviously fair plan like 
that devised by the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration. 

There is no reason why the people of 
the United States should not, both now 
and in the future, have in their own name 
and right stand-by plant capacity for 
manufacturing in case of need of the im- 
plements of defense. I am not speaking 
here of articles which are important 
items of peacetime commerce but rather 
of things which are primarily implements 
of war. In the case of such implements 
it is hard, indeed, to make a case for 
their being produced under circumstances 
where large profits accrue to private in- 
dividuals and corporations, and it is to 
be hoped that we will have the foresight 
to retain in the hands of the Government 
itself sufficient stand-by capacity to meet 
peak demands for weapons of defense in 


the future. [Applause.] 
COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK OF THE 
HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House: 
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JANUARY 21, 1941, 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Desiring to be temporarily absent from 
my office, I hereby designate Mr. H. Newlin 
Megill, an official in my office, to sign any 
and all papers and do all other acts for me 
which he would be authorized to do by vir- 
tue of this designation and of clause 4, rule 
III of the House. 

Respectfully yours, 
SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. VaN Zaxpr may 
be permitted to extend his remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein an address by Judge R. V. 
Fletcher on the St. Lawrence project. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Schwert asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. 
CARTWRIGHT]. 


THE LATE SAM C. MASSINGALE 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker 
Death, who knocks with equal hand at the 


door of the cottage and palace gate, has been 
busy at his appointed work. : 


Our beloved colleague the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, Hon. SAM C. MASSINGALE, 
passed away last Friday at 12:30 p. m. 
He had been sick but 2 days and was 
thought to be getting along all right, but 
a sudden heart attack caused his un- 
timely death. 

His loss is not ours alone. His passing 
is a loss to the Nation, Oklahoma, and 
his district, which he so ably represented. 
For 6 years he has served in this House 
with distinction. He was a valuable 
member of the Judiciary Committee. 
He was a great citizen. In his district 
he was affectionately called Honest Sam. 

His life was an inspiration. His serv- 
ices and his record will enrich the lives of 
those who loved wholesome humor, 
faithful, honest, and efficient service. 

On last Sunday we took him home— 
Cordell, Okla.—where today he was laid 
to rest at 2 p. m. 

He will not respond to his name when 
called here, but he will live in the hearts 
he leaves behind. 

Sooner or later we will all go. May we 
go with a record as gracious and human 
as that made by SAM MASSINGALE. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to my friend 
and colleague the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Houston]. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, when I 
entered the House of Representatives 6 
years ago I met a colleague, also a new 
Member from Oklahoma. We, of course, 
were strangers but as time passed I 
learned to know and appreciate Sam 
MassincaLtE. To live, work, and play 
with a man is to know him. Sam Mas- 
SINGALE was truly one of God's noble- 
men—he had an abiding faith in God— 
his was always an unfaltering devotion 
to duty, strong of character, sincere of 
purpose, patriotic. He was, indeed, an 
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ideal Representative. As a champion of 
the underprivileged he had no equal. 

His death has taken from me a close 
personal friend. He and his beloved and 
devoted family have visited in my home 
on many occasions and the people of the 
State of Oklahoma and the Nation have 
lost a legislator of ability and high stand- 
ing. He was experienced and of sound 
judgment. I was always glad to consult 
him on many questions coming before 
Congress. He was most conscientious, 
thorough, and courageous; he worked 
hard and he played hard, and I am sure 
that during his service in the House of 
Representatives he never had an enemy. 
He bore no malice, he traveled life’s 
highway without hypocrisy or cant, and 
his duties he took seriously and his 
obligations he discharged faithfully. 

The finest words that can be spoken 
of him tell of devotion to his family. 
They were always uppermost in his 
thoughts and he gave them a full meas- 
ure of service. 

Sam MASSINGALE was an unusual man 
in that he could hold the respect and 
esteem of his adversary, notwithstanding 
the fact that he brought to his work a 
grim determination and an unfaltering 
purpose. Through the force of his strong 
personality he managed to achieve that 
which seemed impossible to the man of 
ordinary strength. His rugged honesty 
and integrity of purpose aroused and 
held the confidence of those with whom 
he worked, and no man rendered a 
greater measure of service than he was 
called upon to perform during the 
hectic days of the Seventy-fourth, 
Seventy-fifth, and Seventy-sixth Con- 
gresses, and had he lived he would have 
been just as fervently patriotic, loyal, and 
sincere in the present, or Seventy-sev- 
enth, Congress. 

They say that life is a highway and the mile- 

stones are its years. 

And now and then there’s a toligate where 
we pay our way with tears. 

Its a high road and a rough road and it 
travels near and far. 

But it leads at last to the golden town where 
golden houses are. 


By electing him as its United States 
Representative, the State of Oklahoma 
greatly honored Sam C. MasstncaLe; and 
in turn, he greatly honored the State of 
Oklahoma, 

May God bless and protect him always. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Upon 
my own behalf—and I am sure I speak 
the sentiments of the Oklahoma delega- 
tion in Congress, as well as all who knew 
our departed colleague—may I express 
my gratitude and deep appreciation for 
the very beautiful, eloquent, and touch- 
ing tribute that has just been delivered 
by the gentleman? 

I am sure also that those of us who 
knew and loved Sam Massingale have 
been deeply touched by these words from 
the lips of one of the closest and most 
intimate friends of this good and noble 
man who has passed to the Great Be- 
yond. Of course, all of us concur in the 
beautiful sentiments expressed by the 
gentleman from Kansas. Oklahoma and 
the Nation need more men of the caliber 
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of Sam Massingale in public as well as in 
private life. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr, Leavy]. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I know I 
express the profound feeling of sorrow 
that every one of us felt last Friday when 
we were advised of the unexpected pass- 
ing of our much beloved friend, Sam 
MassINcaALeE. I could do nothing more 
than to reiterate everything that has just 
been said about him by, perhaps, his most 
intimate friend in this House, Jack 
Houston. That is the sentiment of every 
one of us. 

During the last 4 years I have been here 
in Congress it has been made plain to me 
that there is no place on the face of the 
earth where men are measured by their 
true worth more than in this House, and 
very soon a new Member is placed in the 
niche where he belongs. Tested by the 
rigid rules by which the measure of men 
is taken in this House, Sam MASSINGALE 
stood well near the head of the class. 
Truly, one of America’s great men; 
kindly, patient, and sympathetic in his 
actions, generous in his love for his fel- 
low men, a great Representative, a kind 
and loving husband and father; in all 
respect one of Nature’s nobleman, and it 
seems to me, the words that a poet once 
uttered on the passing of his friend are 
quite appropriate here: 

Green be the turf above the, friend of my 
better days. 

None knew thee but to love thee, nor named 
thee but to praise. 

Tears fell when thou wert dying, from eyes 
unused to weep, 

And long where thou art lying, will tears the 
cold turf steep. 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of our late beloved colleague, sweet 
and lovable character that he was, has 
left a profound impression upon all of 
us. I rise to join the remarks that have 
previously been made and convey to his 
widow and children the deep sympathy 
of myself and my colleagues. Our late 
beloved colleague was not only one of 
the most lovable and one of the sweetest 
characters I have ever met in my jour- 
ney to date through life, but as a legisla- 
tor he was devoted to the performance 
of his duty to his people. I recall only a 
few weeks prior to his death, as an illus- 
tration of his devotion to duty, when the 
veto message of the President on the 
Logan-Walter bill was expected before 
the House; the previous Saturday, as 
majority leader, I had sent out notices 
to the Democratic Members that in all 
probability the veto message would be 
received and voted on the following 
Wednesday. I sent a telegram to all the 
Democratic Members, as was my duty. 
On the following Monday, about noon- 
time, when the House was meeting in the 
Caucus Room in the New House Office 
Building, as it was at that time, a long- 
distance call came to me from Okla- 
homa. One of the pages came in on the 
floor and told me that Congressman 
MassiIncaLE wanted to talk with me. 
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The page informed me that he was call- 
ing me from Oklahoma. I left the floor 
and went to the telephone, and that 
sweet voice of our late friend was on 
the other end calling me from his home. 
I recite the incident because I consider it 
a great tribute to him, showing his devo- 
tion to duty. He said, in that sweet 
drawl of his, “John, do you need me? 
Do you need my vote next Wednesday?” 
I said, “Sam, we need your vote.” He 
replied, “John, I am out home here and 
in order to get a train to go to Washing- 
ton in time I will have to travel 110 to 
112 miles by automobile over roads that 
are in a terrible condition, because there 
is a sheet of ice on the roads, and I must 
travel that long distance in order to get 
the train to take me to Washington. It 
is very dangerous.” He then repeated 
his question, “Do you need me there?” I 
replied that “I need your vote.” He 
then said “What do you want me to do? 
Do you want me to be there?” I replied, 
“Sam, under those conditions I cannot 
ask any Member to endanger his life.” 
He again said, “Do you need my vote, 
John?” and I replied, “Yes,” that I did 
and then he said, “I will be there,” and 
he was here. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that statement 
of something that happened only a few 
weeks ago is the best expression I can 
make of the devotion to duty of our late 
friend, or by any other Member of this 
distinguished body. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield now to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, Mississippi, his native State, 
joins Oklahoma, his adopted State, in 
mourning the untimely passing of our 
beloved colleague Sam MASSINGALE, one of 
the truest real Democrats I ever met. 

No man served more conscientiously or 
more devotedly the cause of the toiling 
masses of mankind than he did. He was 
a man far beyond the average in years 
when he came to the House, and when 
he died he had passed the milestones 
that mark the age of threescore years 
and ten. 

He will be missed probably more than 
any other man who has left the Demo- 
cratic cloakroom in recent times, because 
he was a favorite with us all. He was a 
member of what we call our public-power 
bloc, and was devoted to the cause of 
saving to the people of Oklahoma the 
great natural resources with which that 
proud Commonwealth is so abundantly 
blessed. 

*He was energetic; a hard worker; he 
never quit as long as there was a chance 
for success of a cause that he espoused. 
He had an abiding faith in the hereafter, 
and when the summons came to join— 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall 

take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
He went not like the quarry slave at night 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approached his grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


He asked no personal aggrandizement; 
he sought no towering monument; he 
begged no recognition beyond that ac- 
corded his fellow Members, 
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He was loyal to his State and loved her 
people whom he served with fatherly de- 
votion. And when the final summons 
came and he was called to cross the silent 
river, he asked no greater honor than to 
be permitted to sleep in the generous 
bosom of Oklahoma’s sacred soil. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my friends today in paying a brief 
tribute to the memory of our colleague 
and friend, Sam MassincaLe, with whom 
I have had the honor of working in this 
House for the past 6 years and with 
whom I have been intimately acquainted 
for a long time. He was my personal 
friend. Speaking as a Revublican from 
Nebraska, I am confidcnt that my Ne- 
braska colleagues and my Republican 
colleagues in the House share my af- 
fection and regard for him. 

Sam MAssINGALE came from the great 
State of Oklahoma, where conditions are 
somewhat similar to conditions as they 
exist in my State. It has been my pleas- 
ure to work with Mr. MASSINGALE on 
what is known as the Prairie States 
Group, an independent organization of 
Representatives in which Democrats and 
Republicans sit around the table to dis- 
cuss ways and means by which we can bet- 
ter the life of the great producer of our 
food, the American farmer. It was Sam 
MAssSINGALE who introduced in the House 
of Representatives that legislation which 
is known as the cost-of-production bill. 
Only a few days before we received the 
sad news, the news that shocked those of 
us who loved Sam Massrncatz, that he 
had passed on, he came to see me and 
told me that he had reintroduced that 
till in the House and heped that some 
day we could see the time when the pro- 
ducer of our food would be given the 
same opportunity for an existence as is 
given to industry, labor, and people in 
all walks of life. 

Sam Massrncare loved the soil. He 
loved the man who tilled the soil. He 
was the farmer’s friend. He knew his 
problems, His chair, which is now empty, 
will not and cannot be filled, so far as 
we who loved him are concerned, because 
his mission has not been completed. The 
service of Sam Massincate is imprinted 
in the record of service to mankind which 
this House has written. I know the 
statesmen from Oklahoma, who spoke so 
eloquently of his life, will continue that 
mission until Sam Massmncae’s objective 
for the happiness of the farmer has been 
reached. 

Many a time I have sat with Sam 
MassInGALE as he smoked his pipe and 
reminisced. Although we have ideas of 
our own on political questions, and some- 
times are partisan, yet your objective and 
mine and the objective of Sam Massin- 
GALE was the happiness and contentment 
of all Americans. 

I recall that at no time in his discus- 
sions with me on great subjects which 
have been before us from time to time 
has he ever shown any sign of hatred or 
malice. He was gentle and sweet and 
kind and thoughtful—a real friend. I 
recall one time he said to me in discuss- 
ing these things—and I hope I quote him 
correctly: 

When hatreds appear, let us just think it 
over and say to ourselves that all of this 
is Just another day, to live and to work and 
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to play; that this day you and I will recall 
the day’s journey, with its hopes, happiness, 
and cares, but let you and I never find hatred 
there. 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Vooruts]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have an idea that this is the 
way Sam MassixdaLE would like to have 
it—a number of his colleagues just speak- 
ing what is in their hearts about him. 

I have been trying in the last few 
moments to think of a single instance— 
and I knew him quite well—when I 
thought he had ever, by so much of a 
single word or act, tried to strike a pose 
or make an impression that was not part 
and parcel of his real self. I cannot 
think of a single such instance. He was 
always his own genial, earnest, deeply 
sympathetic self, and he was unafraid. 

As has already been said, the farmers 
of America had no better friend. But 
it is also true that the needy folk of the 
cities of America had no other Member 
that I was ever acquainted with, coming 
from a wholly farming district, who tried 
to do as much for them. 

I hope and I believe that he knows 
how we feel about him. I know I shall 
miss him terribly, and I believe that 
everyone who knew him will also. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
GUYER]. 

Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, ever since Mr. MASSINGALE came to 
Congress we lived at the same hotel in 
which he lived with his fine family. 
During that time I learned to love and 
respect him as a man as well as a states- 
man. He was devoted to his home and 
family; they reciprocated his love and 
devotion. 

I served with Mr. MAssINGaLE on the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and I know 
I voice the sentiment of every member 
of that committee when I say that we 
shall miss him greatly on that commit- 
tee, for he was an active and sincere 
worker for all that was best in the legis- 
lation that came before us. He was 
active and constructive in relation to 
our consideration of the Hatch bill and 
other legislation that had reference to 
bettering political and civic conditions 
in our country. 

As has been said here today, he was 
devoted to the interests of the farmer 
and sponsored much legislation looking 
to bettering the condition and prosperity 
of the farmer. He worked very dili- 
gently for the passage of his cost-of-pro- 
duction bill, which he believed would 
work in the interest of agriculture. 

Mr. MasstncaLe was the third man 
from Oklahoma who was a member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary who has 
died within the past 4 years, though one 
was not a member when he died. The 
committee has had a tragic history the 
past decade. Twelve members of this 
committee have died since 1935, though 
two of them died after they were off the 
committee. 

Mr. MASSINGALE lived a long and useful 
life, and leaves to his family the record 
of unselfish devotion to his country, and 
the legacy of a stainless life devoted to 
his friends, his family, and his country. 
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Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 70 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. Sam C. 
MASSINGALE, a Representative from the State 
of Oklahoma. 

Resolved, That a committee of four Mem- 
bers of the House with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions, and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the de- 
ceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces 
that the Chair has appointed the follow- 
ing Members of the House to attend the 
funeral: Messrs. JED JOHNSON, WESLEY E. 
DisNEY, WiLL Rocers, and Lyte H. 
BOREN. x 

ADJOURNMENT 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the balance of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 45 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, January 22, 1941, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


113. A letter from the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral, transmitting the draft of a bill to ex- 
tend section 52 of the Criminal Code to of- 
fenses on Indian lands and reservations or 
in national parks or forests or in certain 
other areas under Federal control, and to 
increase the penalty under the existing law; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

114. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the Annual Report of 
the Department of Commerce for the fiscal 
year 1940; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS . 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 66. Resolution providing for the 
immediate consideration of H. R. 1437, a bill 
authorizing additional shipbuilding and ord- 
nance manufacturing facilities for the 
United States Navy, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNES: 

H. R. 2482. A bill to amend section 13 of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 
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By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H. R. 2483. A bill to amend the National 
Firearms Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 2484. A bill to establish rearing ponds 
and a fish hatchery; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 2485. A bill to amend section 1101 of 
the Social Security Act; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 2486. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a Coast Guard vessel designed 
for ice breaking and assistance work on Lake 
Huron, Lake Michigan, and Lake Superior; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H. R. 2487. A bill providing for an exam- 
ination and survey of Au Train River Harbor, 
Mich.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

H. R. 2488. A bill to authorize the erection 
of a United States Veterans’ Administration 
hospital in or near the city of Gladstone, 
Mich.; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 2489. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of forest lands adjacent to and over 
which highways, roads, or trails are con- 
structed or to be constructed wholly or par- 
tially with Federal funds in order to preserve 
or restore their natural beauty, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 2490. A bill providing for an exam- 
ination and survey of a ship canal connect- 
ing Lakes Michigan and Superior; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. R. 2491. A bill to authorize the Veterans’ 
Administration to correct erroneous adjudi- 
cations; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 2492. A bill to extend to veterans the 
right to appeal their claims within 2 years 
after denial; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 2493. A bill to provide for presump- 
tion of death after 7 years of unexplained 
absence of any ex-service man; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BUCK: 

H. R. 2494. A bill to amend the act per- 
mitting States to extend their sales, use, 
and income taxes to Federal areas; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLE of Maryland: 

H. R. 2495. A bill authorizing the State of 
Maryland, by and through its State roads 
commission or the successors of said com- 
mission, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Sandy Hook, Md., to a point 
opposite in Virginia; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 2496. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of flood-control works on the Oswego 
watershed, New York; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. ; 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 2497. A bill providing for the con- 
tinuance of payment of compensation or 
pension to a child of a deceased World War 
veteran during education or training; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

H. R. 2498. A bill to grant pension for dis- 
ability or death resulting from service in the 
United States Coast Guard before July 2, 
1930, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARE: 

H. R. 2499. A bill to extend the time for 
filing of claims for refund of amounts paid 
or collected as tax under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HEIDINGER: 

H. R. 2500. A bill to create the White 
County Bridge Commission; defining the au- 
thority, power, and duties of said commis- 
sion; and authorizing said commission and 
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its successors and assigns to purchase, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the “Vabash 
River at or near New Harmony, Ind.; and to 
purchase, maintain, and operate certain fer- 
ries; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. IZAC: 

H. R. 2501. A bill to provide for cancela- 
tion of citizenship in the case of certain 
naturalized citizens of the United States; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

H. R. 2502. A bill to extend the provisions 
of section 3255 of the Revised Statutes to 
cantaloups; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H. R. 2503. A bill to prohibit interstate 
common-carrier pipe lines from transporting 
commodities in which such carriers have any 
interest; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 2504. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion and equipment of a marine hospital 
at San Diego, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 2505. A bill authorizing negotiations 
and providing for the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of an inter-oceanic 
canal over Nicaraguan territory, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. F 

H. R. 2506. A bill limiting number of dip- 
lomatic or consular officers or attachés ac- 
credited to and maintained in the United 
States by any foreign power; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. R. 2507. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to enter into negotiations with the 
Republic of Ecuador for the acquisition of 
the Galapagos Islands; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H. R. 2508. A bill to amend section 1001, 
titie X, of the Social Security Act (Public 
Law No. 271, 74th Cong.) to include needy 
individuals who are permanently crippled; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R.2509. A bill to increase the number 
of midshipmen allowed at the United States 
Naval Academy appointed at large; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R. 2510. A bill to authorize the erection 
of a United States Veterans’ Administration 
hospital in or near the city of San Diego; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legisation. 

H. R. 2511. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to widows of veterans of the Civil 
War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H R. 2512. A bill to amend the act of June 
6, 1924, entitled “An act to amend in certain 
particulars the National Defense Act of June 
3, 1916"; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2518. A bill to prohibit exportation 
of articles in violation of existing treaties 
to which the United States is signatory; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. R. 2514. A bill to establish uniform pro- 
cedure relative to proof of age and place of 
birth; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2515. A bill to increase the number 
of cadets at the United States Military 
Academy; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R. 2516. A bill authorizing an appropri- 
ation for the purpose of providing the nec- 
essary control of fire, control of erosion, and 
conservation of water by the protection of 
the existing vegetative cover and improve- 
ment of said cover for the control of run-off 
on lands lying within the Angeles, San 
Bernardino, Los Padres, and Cleveland Na- 
tional Forests, and adjacent lands in Los 
Angeles, San Bernardino, Santa Barbara, San 
Luis Obispo, Ventura, Riverside, and San 
Diego Counties, State of California; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 2517. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to enter into negotiations with the 
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Republic of Costa Rica for the acquisition 
of Cocos Island; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JONKMAN: 

H. R. 2518. A bill to amend section 216 of 
part II of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, to give shippers the right to des- 
ignate the routing of shipments by motor 
vehicle in certain cases; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 2519. A bill to prohibit proof of acts 
done by an inventor in foreign countries; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. O'LEARY: 

H. R. 2520. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to except yachts, tugs, towboats, and 
unrigged vessels from certain provisions of 
the act of June 25, 1936, as amended,” ap- 
proved June 16, 1938; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PLAUCHE: 

H. R. 2521. A bill to provide a site and erect 
a public building at DeQuincy, La.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STARNES of Alabama: 

H. R. 2522. A bill to provide more effective 
Federal employment and civil-service pref- 
erence for certain veterans or their wives 
and widows; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. TRAYNOR: 

H. R. 2523. A bill to amend section 245, 
Criminal Code, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee On the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 2524. A bill to provide benefits on 
account of disability or death due to service 
in the armed forces of the United States in 
the event of war, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H. R. 2525. A bill to further extend the time 
within which alien World War veterans may 
become American citizens by the petition 
method; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 2526. A bill to govern practice before 
Federal administrative agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H. R. 2527. A bill to promote sustained- 
yield forest management in order thereby 
(a) to stabilize communities, forest indus- 
tries, employment, and taxable forest wealth; 
(b) to assure a continuous and ample supply 
of forest products; and (c) to secure the 
benefits of forests in regulation of water 
supply and stream flow, prevention of soil 
erosion, amelioration of climate, and 
preservation of wildlife; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 2528. A bill to clarify the employment 
status of special-delivery messengers in the 
Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H. R. 2529. A bill to amend the World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H.R. 2530. A bill to provide a larger Fed- 
eral contribution for old-age assistance; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 2531. A bill to provide that retired 
personnel of the Regular Army called into 
active military service under the provisions 
of the joint resolution approved August 27, 
1940, shall be restored to active duty with 
the rank held by them on the retired list; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2532. A bill designating the person 
who shall act as President if a President 
shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, or when 
neither a President-elect nor a Vice Presi- 
dent-elect shall have qualified; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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H. R. 2533. A bill to provide for the Office 
of Public Defender for the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H. R. 2534. A bill to authorize the selection, 
construction, installation, and maintenance 
of bases, station, and depots for the Air Corps 
and frontier defense, and replacement bases 
generally, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2535. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of flood-control works on the Ten- 
nessee River at Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Rossville, Ga.; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. R. 2536 (by request). A bill confer- 
ring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
with right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the Tinited States to hear, examine, ad- 
judicate, and enter judgment in all claims 
which the Miami Indians of Indiana had and 
have against the United States under treaty 
of June 5, 1854, ratified August 4, 1854 (10 
Stat. L. 1093), and as to the lineal descend- 
ants or issues of said Miami Indians pursuant 
to said treaty of June 5, 1854, etc., ratified 
and promulgated August 4, 1854; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

H. R. 2537 (by request). A bill to author- 
ize the payment of necessary expenses to be 
incurred by certain Indians, who were al- 
lotted as the Miami Indian Nation of In- 
diana, or the Miami Tribe of Indians of 
Indiana, under treaty of June 5, 1854 (10 
Stat. L. 1093), maintained and promulgated 
between said Indians and the United States 
of America, and the lineal Indian chief, Rev. 
Peter Bondy's descendants; and to direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to pay his agents 
and other general expenses for accounting, 
investigation of the land and lineal descend- 
ants of the said Miami Indians of Indiana, 
not necessarily residing in the State of In- 
diana, but wherever they may be, whether 
of record or not, who are descendants of the 
Miami Indians of Indiana, under treaty of 
June 5, 1854 (10 Stat. L. 1093);.to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution making an 
appropriation to the United States Maritime 
Commission for emergency cargo-ship con- 
struction, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1941, General 
Pulaski's Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. Con. Res. 11. Concurrent resolution cre- 
ating a joint committee to provide informa- 
tion relating to national-defense expendi- 
tures and contracts; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. Con. Res. 12. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for the printing of the pamphlet en- 
titled “Federal Employment Under the Merit 
System,” issued by the United States Civil 
Service Commission as Form 2346, as a House 
document; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. Res. 71. Resolution creating a select com- 
mittee to investigate the feasibility of de- 
centralizing the various functions of the 
Federal Government; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. RAYBURN: 

H. Res. 72. Resolution providing for the 
printing and binding of copies of a revision 
of Cannon's Procedure in the House of Rep- 
resentatives; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: 

H. Res. 73. Resolution pertaining to wit- 

nesses and testimony before the Foreign 
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Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Dakota, me- 
morializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States to consider their House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 1, concerning 
Federal tax on gasoline; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 2 concerning the Dies com- 
mittee; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Senate Memorial No. 2, 
concerning national defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their House memorial with ref- 
erence to irrigation; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Senate Memorial No. 1, with 
reference to irrigation; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their House Memorial No. 2, con- 
. cerning national defense; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 2538. A bill for the relief of Caroline 

S. Bauer; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BUCK: 

H.R. 2539. A bill validating certain convey- 
ances heretofore made by Central Pacific 
Railway Co., a corporation, and its lessee, 
Southern Pacific Co., a corporation, involving 
certain portions of right-of-way, in the city 

of Tracy, in the county of San Joaquin, State 
of California, and in the town of Elk Grove, 
in the county of Sacramento, State of Cali- 
fornia, acquired by Central Pacific Railway 
Co. under the act of Congress approved July 
1, 1862 (12 Stat. L. 489), as amended by the 
act of Congress approved July 2, 1864 (13 
Stat. L. 356); to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

„By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H.R. 2540. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah A. Troutt; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 2541. A bill to authorize the cancela- 
tion of deportation proceedings in the case 
of Minas Kirilliais; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2542. A bill granting a pension to 
Isiah J. Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 2543. A bill granting a pension to 
Sarah Foxton Judson; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BUCK: 

H. R. 2544. A bill granting a pension to 
Georgene F. Jackson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2545. A bill to waive and revoke the 
statutes of limitation in the claim of Chin 
Hoy of the county of San Joaquin of the 
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State of California against the United States 
of America for payment of benefits arising 
out of cooperation with the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 2546. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Max Adams Shepard; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H. R. 2547. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Green; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2548. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma J. Campbell; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

H. R. 2549. A bill for the relief of George 

Lins; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. D'ALESANDRO: 

H. R. 2550. A bill for the relief of J. H. 

Mullen; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 2551. A bill for the relief of Lt. J. B. 
Edgar, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2552. A bill for the relief of Blanche 
H. Karsch, administratrix of the estate of 
Kate E. Hamilton; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 2553. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of W. M. Gilbert; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

H. R. 2554. A bill for the relief of Caffey 
Robertson-Smith, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 2555. A bill for the relief of Arthur J. 
Ellwood; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

H. R. 2556. A bill for the relief of Perkins 
Gins, formerly Perkins Oil Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. EDELSTEIN: 

H. R. 2557. A bill for the relief of Moses 
Limon and Ida Julia Limon; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FORD of Mississippi: 

H. R. 2558. A bill for the relief of Wade 

Allen; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HARTLEY: 

H. R. 2559. A bill for the relief of Carol 
Popomeier, also known as Charles Meyer, and 
Maria Popomeier, his wife, also known as 
Maria Meyer; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2560. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of the 
Bolinross Chemical Co., Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 2561. A bill granting a pension to 
Alice F. Thomas; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: 

H. R. 2562. A bill for the relief of Bertha 

Ebersbach; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. R. 2563. A bill granting a pension to 
Artricey K. Burden; te the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2564. A bill granting a pension to 
Editha Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2565. A bill for the relief of Mrs. C. A. 
Lee; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H. R. 2566. A bill granting a pension to Ida 
M. Hoyt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 2567. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Martha Vroman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2568. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ida M. Lent; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEEFE: 
H. R. 2569. A bill for the relief of Charles 
R. Woods; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MAAS: 
R. 2570. A bill to correct the military 
record of John F. Wilde, St. Paul, Minn.; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 2571. A bill for the relief of Isaac 
Meek; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2572. A bill for the relief of Joe Rick- 
man; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2573. A bill for the relief of Paul Rick- 
man; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 2574. A bill granting a pension to 
Lucinda McDaniel; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

H. R. 2575. A bill for the relief of Malcolm 
Harris and Rosa M. Harris; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H. R. 2576. A bill granting a pension to 
Emaline Gambrel; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H.R. 2577. A bill granting a pension to Har- 
rison Lykins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R. 2578. A bill granting a pension to 
Asberry Risner; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 2579. A bill granting a pension to 
Chester Cornett; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 2580. A bill granting a pension to 
Emily Jane Poe; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2581. A bill granting a pension to 
Lizzie Collins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 

H. R. 2582. A bill granting a pension to 
Perry Osborne; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2583. A bill granting a pension to 
Lillie Patrick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

H. R. 2584. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Hall; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 2585. A bill granting a pension to 
Margaret Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 2586. A bill for the relief of Nell vie- 
toria Lea; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PLAUCHE: 

H. R. 2587. A bill confirming the claim of 
Patrick Morgan and Daniel Clark to certain 
lands in the State of Louisiana, county of 
Attakapas, now parish of St. Martin, said 
claim being listed as No. 97 in report of com- 
missioners dated May 1, 1815; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ROCKEFELLER: 

H. R. 2588. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Julietta Waltermire; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 2589. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Phinia E. Howard; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2590. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine A. Burdick; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2591. A bill granting a pension to Lot- 
tie Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2592. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary Beale Reynolds; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Connecticut: 

H.R. 2593. A bill for the relief of the Water- 
bury Button Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 2594. A rill for the relief of Peter 
Joseph Costigan; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 2595. A bill awarding a Navy Cross 
to Hector Mercado; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H.J.Res. 79. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of South Dakota Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. GEYER of California: 

H. Res. 74. Resolution requesting the At- 
torney General of the United States to in- 
vestigate the facts and circumstances con- 
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nected with the granting of United States 
citizenship to W. J. Cameron, of Dearborn, 
Mich,; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


74. By Mr. BOLLES: Petition of members 
and friends of the Van Allen Mothers’ Club, 
of Janesville, Wis., to keep the United States 
out of any foreign war; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

75. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 1 of the South 
Dakota Legislature, introduced by Repre- 
sentative C. E. Anderson, of Codington 
County, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States of America not to increase 
the Federal gasoline tax and to discontinue 
the same as soon as possible and refuse to 
reenact such tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

76. Also, House Concurrent Resolution No. 
2 of the South Dakota Legislature, intro- 
duced by Representative Henry A. Bauer, of 
Pennington County, commending the work 
of the Dies committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States and the 
activities of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion in their respective efforts to expose and 
suppress subversive activities of individuals 
and groups within the United States; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

77. By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Peti- 
tion of six prominent citizens, Stanley Shaw, 
Hans Lavik, R. J. Pearsall, Alice McKean, 
Teresa O’Hiser, and Rex Roudebush, of 
Tacoma, Wash., representing emergency peace 
committee, in the nature of a telegram, as- 
serting they are parting with the adminis- 
tration on foreign policy; demanding that 
Congress fight every phase of the lend-lease 
bill, insisting the same is championed by 
warmongers; urging defeat of H. R. 1776 as 
being a measure calculated to involve us in 
war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

78. Also, petition of 18 Tacoma, Wash., 
citizens, insisting (a) that the lease-lend 
plan (H. R. 1776) would mean American un- 
derwriting of expenses of European and Asi- 
atic wars; (b) that it would confer dicta- 
torship upon the President; (c) that the 
convoying of war supplies by the American 
Navy would violate international law and 
existing American law; (d) that any equiva- 
lent plan would strip America of her own 
defenses; and therefore demanding that the 
President’s pledge before election that he 
would do everything to keep America out of 
war be carried out, and that the lend-lease 
bill be defeated; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

79. By Mr. DOUGHTON: Petition of repre- 
sentatives of civic, political, and humani- 
tarian organizations and citizens of Cald- 
well County, State of North Carolina, in 
support of the foreign policy of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

80. By Mr. HAINES: Petition of Rev. G. R. 
Riffert, York, Pa., and members of his church, 
urging proper protection of our men in the 
various training camps throughout the Na- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

81. Also, petition of Rev. J. Clair Peters, 
Dillsburg, Pa., and members of his church, 
urging proper protection of our men in the 
various training camps throughout the Na- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

82. Also, petition of Rev. Paul A. Werner, 
York, Pa., and members of his church, urg- 
ing proper protection of our men in the vari- 
ous training camps throughout the Nation; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

83. Also, petition of Rey. S. L. Hench, Dal- 
lastown, Pa., and members of his church, 
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urging proper protection of our men in the 
various training camps throughout the Na- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

84. Also, petition of Rev. M. H. Welty and 
members of his church, urging the proper 
protection of the young men in the various 
training camps throughout the Nation; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

85. Also, petition of members of Emanuel 
Lutheran Church at York, Pa., urging proper 
protection of the young men in the various 
training camps throughout the Nation; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

86. Also, petition of Rev. A. C. Ruth, of 
York, Pa., and members of his church, urg- 
ing proper protection of the young men in 
the various training camps throughout the 
Nation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

87. Also, petition of Rev. Chester M. Wil- 
liams, of York, Pa., and members of his 
church, urging proper protection of the 
young men in the various training camps 
throughout the Nation; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

88. By Mr. McGREGOR: Petition of Miss 
Edna M, Souers and numerous residents of 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, to extend the life of 
the Dies committee for 2 years and to ap- 
propriate $1,000,000 to defray the expenses of 
said committee; to the Committee on Rules, 

89. By Mr. MUNDT: Memorial to Congress 
from the South Dakota Legislature, passed 
as House Concurrent Resolution No. 1, asking 
that Congress do not increase the Federal 
gas tax and that as soon as possible it re- 
peal the existing Federal gas tax, to the end 
that revenue from this source may become 
a greater degree of State income; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

90. Also, memorial to Congress from the 
South Dakota Legislature, passed as House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 2, requesting that 
the Dies committee be continued with ade- 
quate appropriations to enable it to proceed 
effectively with its work of eradicating sub- 
versive influences at work in the United 
States; to the Committee on Rules. 

91. By Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire: 
Petition of 183 members of the faculty and 
staff of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 
urging the immediate passage of H. R. 1776; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

92. By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: Tele- 
gram from John A, Wholmsley, New Jersey 
State commander, the American Legion, 
Trenton, N. J., urging adoption of House 
Resolution No. 35 to continue Dies commit- 
tee 2 years; to the Committee on Rules, 

93. Also, resolution adopted by the board 
of trustees, the Ridgewood Unit of Republi- 
can Women, Inc., Ridgewood, N. J., urgently 
recommending that Congress appropriate 
sufficient funds for the continuance of the 
Dies committee; to the Committee on Rules. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, in these sepa- 
rated moments for prayer may we have 
the upward, yearning look; let the an- 
cient heavens open and hear us. We 
pray for that spiritual approach that we 
may know life at its deepest and best. 
Endue us with faith, O Lord; faith in 
Thee as our infinitely holy Creator as re- 
vealed by Thine only-begotten Son; faith 
to believe that He remembereth His 
children and that all things work to- 
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gether for good to them that love Thee. 
Blessed Lord, gather within Thy mighty, 
benevolent arms the body, soul, and life 
of our Nation and lift them up to the 
throne of grace. O patient Saviour, 
shine on the heights and haunt the dull 
souls of men whose ways are checkered 
by light and shade; hush them into the 
mother heart of Divine love and lead 
them into the vast claims of a measure- 
less trust in our democracy, and Thine 
shall be the praise forever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


COMPOSITION OF HOUSE COMMITTEES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 75 

Resolved, That during the Seventy-seventh 
Congress the Committee on Appropriations 
shall be composed of 40 members; 

The Committee on the Judiciary shall be 
composed of 26 members; 

The Committee on Naval Affairs shall be 
composed of 27 members; and 

The Committee on Rules shall be com- 
posed of 14 members. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


APPROPRIATION TO THE UNITED STATES MARI- 
TIME COMMISSION FOR EMERGENCY CARGO 
SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
friday next, after the reading of the Jour- 
nal and disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s table, it may be in order to con- 
sider House Joint Resolution 77, making 
an appropriation to the United States 
Maritime Commission for emergency 
cargo ship construction, and for other 
purposes, under the general rules of the 
House; that general debate on the reso- 
lution continue for not to exceed 3 hours, 
the time to be equally divided between 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum]? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this bill is one to 
provide additional merchant ships for our 
own use. I have gone over it very care- 
fully. We went into the matter very 
thoroughly in the hearings, and Iam sat- 
isfied the resolution should be agreed to. 
I shall not object at this time. I feel the 
debate suggested by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] is fair and will 
give the House thorough opportunity to 
understand what is in this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum]? 

There was no objection. 


COMPOSITION OF STANDING COMMITTEES OF 
THE HOUSE 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a resolution, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 76 


Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers, Delegate, and Resident Commissioner 
be, and they are hereby, elected members of 
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the standing committees of the House of 
Representatives, as follows: 

Accounts: William T. Schulte, Indiana. 

Agriculture: Hampton P. Fulmer (chair- 
man), South Carolina; Wall Doxey, Missis- 
sippi; John W. Flannagan, Jr., Virginia; Rich- 
ard M. Kleberg, Texas; Walter M. Pierce, Ore- 
gon; Harold D. Cooley, North Carolina; Frank 
E. Hook, Michigan; Harry B. Coffee, Nebraska; 
Orville Zimmerman, Missouri; Stephen Pace, 
Georgia; Edward W. Creal, Kentucky; W. R. 
Poage, Texas; George M. Grant, Alabama; Pat 
Cannon, Florida; Elmer H. Wene, New Jersey; 
Bolivar Pagan, Puerto Rico. 

Appropriations: Harry P. Beam, Illinois; 
Albert Thomas, Texas; Vincent F. Harring- 
ton, Iowa. 

Banking and Currency: Henry B. Steagall 
(chairman), Alabama; Clyde Williams, Mis- 
souri; Brent Spence, Kentucky; Thomas F. 
Ford, California; Paul Brown, Georgia; 
Wright Patman, Texas; William B. Barry, 
New York; Leon Sacks, Pennsylvania; Albert 
Gore, Tennessee; Wilbur D. Mills, Arkansas; 
Alonzo D. Folger, North Carolina; A. S. Mike 
Monroney, Oklahoma; Walter A. Lynch, New 
York; Herman P. Kopplemann, Connecticut; 
Merlin Hull, Wisconsin. 

Census: Guy L. Moser (chairman), Penn- 
Sylvania: William H. Larrabee, Indiana; John 
E. Rankin, Mississippi; A. Leonard Allen, 
Louisiana; E. C. Gathings, Arkansas; Charles 
Kramer, California; Michael J. Kennedy, New 
York; Ed Gossett, Texas; John R. Murdock, 
Arizona; J. Hardin Peterson, Florida; Graham 
A. Barden, North Carolina; Clinton P. An- 
derson, New Mexico; Lucien J. Maciora, Con- 
necticut; R. T. Buckler, Minnesota. 

Civil Service: Robert Ramspeck (chair- 
man), Georgia; Jennings Randolph, West 
Virginia; Guy L. Moser, Pennsylvania; Newt 
V. Mills, Louisiana; Lindley Beckworth, 
Texas; John L. McMillan, South Carolina; 
John M. Coffee, Washington; John Edward 
Sheridan, Pennsylvania; M. Michael Edel- 
stein, New York; Henry M. Jackson, Wash- 
ington; Oren Harris, Arkansas; John B. Sulli- 
van, Missouri; LeRoy D. Downs, Connecticut; 
Bernard J. Gehrmann, Wisconsin. 

Claims: Dan R. McGehee (chairman), Mis- 
sissippi; Robert Ramspeck, Georgia; Samuel 
Dickstein, New York; John M. Coffee, Wash- 
ington; Eugen J. Keogh, New York; E. C. 
Gathings, Arkansas; John A. Meyer, Mary- 
land; John E. Fogarty, Rhode Island; Samuel 
A. Weiss, Pennsylvania; Oren Harris, Ar- 
kansas; Hale Boggs, Louisiana; Louis J. Ca- 
pozzoli, New York; Sam M. Russell, Texas; 
Harry Sauthoff, Wisconsin, 

Coinage, Weights, and Measures: Andrew 
L. Somers (chairman), New York; John J. 
Cochran, Missouri; William H. Larrabee, In- 
diana; Compton I. White, Idaho; Will Rogers, 
Oklahoma; Dan R. McGehee, Mississippi; 
John F. Hunter, Ohio; W. F. Norrell, Arkan- 
sas; Robert L. Ramsay, West Virginia; John 
J. McIntyre, Wyoming; Francis R. Smith, 
Pennsylvania; Eugene Worley, Texas; James 
Domengeaux, Louisiana; Harry Sauthoff, 
Wisconsin. 

Disposition of Executive Papers: Alfred J. 
Elliott (chairman), California. 

District of Columbia: Jennings Randolph 
(chairman), West Virginia; William T. 
Schulte, Indiana; Dan R. McGehee, Missis- 
sippi; Joseph A. McArdle, Pennsylvania; John 
F. Hunter, Ohio; Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., 
Maryland; Michael J. Kennedy, New York; 
John L, McMillan, South Carolina; John Ed- 
ward Sheridan, Pennsylvania; Sam M. Rus- 
sell, Texas; Oren Harris, Arkansas; Lucien J. 
Maciora, Connecticut; F. Edward Hébert, 

; Harry Sauthoff, Wisconsin. 

Education: William H. Larrabee (chair- 
man), Indiana; Graham A. Barden, North 
Carolina; Edward J. Hart, New Jersey; Eugene 
J. Keogh, New York; Lawrence J. Connery, 
Massachusetts; Martin F. Smith, Washing- 
ton; John Lesinski, Michigan; Charles A. 
Buckley, New York; Michael J. Kirwan, Ohio; 
Thomas D'Alesandro, Jr., Maryland; Francis 
J. Myers, Pennsylvania; William J. Fitzgerald, 
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Connecticut; Philip A. Traynor, Delaware; 
Bernard J. Gehrmann, Wisconsin. 

Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress: Caroline O'Day 
(chairman), New York; Leo Kocialkowski, 
Illinois; John F. Hunter, Ohio; Alfred J. El- 
liott, California; Stephen M. Young, Ohio; 
Hale Boggs, Louisiana; Walter W. Bankhead, 
Alabama; Eugene Worley, Texas. 

Elections No. 1: C. Jasper Bell (chairman), 
Missouri; A. Leonard Allen, Louisiana; Robert 
L. Ramsay, West Virginia; Stephen M. Young, 
Ohio; Oren Harris, Arkansas; James Domen- 
geaux, Louisiana. 

Elections No. 2: Ed Gossett (chairman), 
Texas; Dan R. McGehee, Mississippi; John M. 
Coffee, Washington; Louis J. Capozzoli, New 
York; F. Edward Hébert, Louisiana; Francis 
R. Smith, Pennsylvania. 

Elections No. 3: Hugh Peterson (chair- 
man), Georgia; Eugene J. Keogh, New York; 
W. F. Norrell, Arkansas; John L. McMillan, 
South Carolina; James A. Wright, Pennsyl- 
vania; Sam M. Russell, Texas. 

Enrolled Bills: Michael J. Kirwan (chair- 
man), Ohio; John M. Coffee, Washington; 
Francis R. Smith, Pennsylvania; John E. 
Fogarty, Rhode Island. 

Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments: James A. O'Leary (chairman), New 
York; John J. Cochran, Missouri; William M. 
Whittington, Mississippi; John F. Hunter, 
Ohio; Edward J. Hart, New Jersey; Joe B. 
Bates, Kentucky; Lindley Beckworth, Texas; 
Anton F. Maciejewski, Illincis; William T. 
Schulte, Indiana; Harold K. Claypool, Ohio; 
Robert L. Ramsay, West Virginia; Hale Boggs, 
Louisiana; Lucien J. Maciora, Connecticut; 
Bernard J. Gehrmann, Wisconsin. 

Flood Control: William M. Whittington 
(chairman), Mississippi; Robert T. Secrest, 
Ohio; Lex Green, Florida; Leo Kocialkowski, 
Illinois; A. Leonard Allen, Louisiana; Jerry 
Voorhis, California; Harold K. Claypool, Ohio; 
Joseph A. McArdle, Pennsylvania; Alfred J. 
Elliott, California; Lindley Beckworth, Texas; 
W. F. Norrell, Arkansas; William J. Fitzgerald, 
Connecticut; Henry M. Jackson, Washington; 
Walter K. Granger, Utah. 

Immigration and Naturalization: Samuel 
Dickstein (chairman), New York; William T. 
Schulte, Indiana; Charles Kramer, California; 
John Lesinski, Michigan; Caroline O’Day, New 
York; Lex Green, Florida; Dan R. McGehee, 
Mississippi; A. Leonard Allen, Louisiana; John 
L. McMillan, South Carolina; Anton F. Macie- 
jewski, Illinois; E. C. Gathings, Arkansas; 
Clyde T. Ellis, Arkansas; Lindley Beckworth, 
Texas; Robert L. Ramsay, West Virginia. 

Indian Affairs: Will Rogers (chairman), 
Oklahoma; Wilburn Cartwright, Oklahoma; 
Joe L. Smith, West Virginia; Samuel Dick- 
stein, New York; James F. O’Connor, Mon- 
tana; John R. Murdock, Arizona; Compton I. 
White, Idaho; Martin F. Smith, Washington; 
Walter K. Granger, Utah; Clinton P. Anderson, 
New Mexico; John J. McIntyre, Wyoming; 
Bernard J. Gehrmann, Wisconsin; R. T. Buck- 
ler, Minnesota; Anthony J. Dimond, Alaska. 

Insular Affairs: Leo Kocialkowski (chair- 
man), Illinois; Joe L. Smith, West Virginia; 
Wilburn Cartwright, Oklahoma; William H. 
Larrabee, Indiana; Dan R. McGehee, Missis- 
sippi; C. Jasper Bell, Missouri; Caroline O’Day, 
New York; Newt V. Mills, Louisiana; J. W. 
Robinson, Utah; Ed. Gossett, Texas; Joseph A. 
McArdle, Pennsylvania; Lindley Beckworth, 
Texas; John Edward Sheridan, Pennsylvania; 
Stephen M. Young, Ohio; Bolivar Pagan, 
Puerto Rico. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce: Clarence 
F. Lea (chairman), California; Robert Crosser, 
Ohio; Alfred L. Bulwinkle, North Carolina; 
Virgil Chapman, Kentucky; William P. Cole, 
Jr., Maryland; Edward A. Kelly, Illinois; Her- 
ron Pearson, Tennessee; Lyle H. Boren, Okla- 
homa; Martin J. Kennedy, New York; Charles 
L. South, Texas; James P. McGranery, Penn- 
sylvania; Donald L. O’Toole, New York; Luther 
Patrick, Alabama; Rudolph G. Tenerowicz, 
Michigan; Jared Y. Sanders, Jr., Louisiana. 
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Invalid Pensions: John Lesinski (chair- 
man), Michigan; Andrew L. Somers, New 
York; Joe L. Smith, West Virginia; Guy L. 
Moser, Pennsylvania; Thomas D'Alesandro, Jr., 
Maryland; William H. Larrabee, Indiana; 
Robert T. Secrest, Ohio; Sam M. Russell, 
Texas; Samuel A. Weiss, Pennsylvania; LeRoy 
D. Downs, Connecticut; Vance Plauché, 
Louisiana; L. Mendel Rivers, South Carolina; 
R. T. Buckler, Minnesota; Vito Marcantonio, 
New York. 

Irrigation and Reclamation: Compton I. 
White (chairman), Idaho; J. W. Robinson, 
Utah; John R. Murdock, Arizona; James F. 
O'Connor, Montana; Wilburn Cartwright, 
Oklahoma; E. C. Gathings, Arkansas; Charles 
Kramer, California; Thomas E. Scanlon, 
Pennsylvania; James Domengeaux, Louisiana; 
John J. McIntyre, Wyoming; Clinton P. An- 
derson, New Mexico; Vance Plauché, Loui- 
siana; Sam M. Russell, Texas; Eugene Worley, 
Texas. 

Judiciary: Hatton W. Sumners (chairman), 
Texas; Emanuel Celler, New York; Zebulon 
Weaver, North Carolina; Francis E. Walter, 
Pennsylvania; Charles F. McLaughlin, Ne- 
braska; Sam Hobbs, Alabama; John H. Tolan; 
California; William T. Byrne, New York; Dave 
E. Satterfield, Jr., Virginia; James M. Barnes, 
Illinois; Estes Kefauver, Tennessee; Albert 
Sidney Camp, Georgia; Joseph R. Bryson, 
South Carolina; Fadjo Cravens, Arkansas; 
William R. Thom, Ohio; Thomas H. Eliot, 
Massachusetts. 

Labor: Mary T. Norton (chairman), New 
Jersey; Robert Ramspeck, Georgia; Jennings 
Randolph, West Virginia; John Lesinski, 
Michigan; Graham A. Barden, North Carolina; 
Lawrence J. Connery, Massachusetts; W. F. 
Norrell, Arkansas; Thomas D'Alesandro, Jr., 
Maryland; John F. Hunter, Ohio; Alfred F. 
Beiter, New York; John B. Sullivan, Missouri; 
Eugene Worley, Texas; Thomas E. Scanlon, 
Pennsylvania; Augustine B. Kelley, Pennsyl- 
vania; Bolivar Pagan, Puerto Rico. 

Library: Robert T. Secrest (chairman), 
Ohio; Graham A. Barden, North Carolina; 
Guy L. Moser, Pennsylvania. 

Memorials: Mary T. Norton, New Jersey. 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries: Schuyler 
Otis Bland (chairman), Virginia; Robert 
Ramspeck, Georgia; Joseph J. Mansfield, 
Texas; Edward J. Hart, New Jersey; James A. 
O'Leary, New York; Frank W. Boykin, Ala- 
bama; J. Hardin Peterson, Florida; Michael J. 
Kennedy, New York; Herbert C. Bonner, North 
Carolina; James Domengeaux, Louisiana; 
Henry M. Jackson, Washington; John B. Sulli- 
van, Missouri; John A. Meyer, Maryland; L. 
Mendel Rivers, South Carolina; Anthony J. 
Dimond, Alaska. 

Military Affairs: Carl T. Durham, North 
Carolina; Clifford Davis, Tennessee; Anthony 
J. Dimond, Alaska. 

Mines and Mining: Joe L. Smith (chair- 
man), West Virginia; Andrew L. Somers, New 
York; J. Hardin Peterson, Florida; Robert T. 
Secrest, Ohio; Harold K. Claypool, Ohio; 
Lindley Beckworth, Texas; W. F. Norrell, 
Arkansas; John R. Murdock, Arizona; Jen- 
nings Randolph, West Virginia; Alfred F. 
Beiter, New York; William J. Fitzgerald, Con- 
necticut; Augustine B. Kelley, Pennsylvania; 
James Domengeaux, Louisiana; Vito Marc- 
antonio, New York; Anthony J. Dimond, 
Alaska. 

Naval Affairs: Ed. V. Lac, California; 
Thomas A. Flaherty, Massachusetts; Lans- 
dale G. Sasscer, Maryland; Lawrence E. Im- 
hoff, Ohio; James J. Heffernan, New York; 
Anthony J. Dimond, Alaska. 

Patents: Charles Kramer (chairman), Cal- 
ifornia; Fritz G. Lanham, Texas; Frank W. 
Boykin, Alabama; Lawrence J. Connery, Mas- 
sachusetts; Charles A. Buckley, New York; 
John M. Coffee, Washington; Francis J. 
Myers, Pennsylvania; Thomas D'Alesandro, 
Jr., Maryland; M. Michael Edelstein, New 
York; Joe B. Bates, Kentucky; Walter W. 
Bankhead, Alabama; Vance Plauché, Louisi- 
ana; John E. Fogarty, Rhode Island; Ore 
Harris, Arkansas. 
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Pensions: Martin F. Smith (chairman), 
Washington; Charles A. Buckley, New York; 
Nat Patton, Texas; James A. O'Leary, New 
York; John F. Hunter, Ohio; John L. Mc- 
Millan, South Carolina; Francis J. Myers, 
Pennsylvania; William H. Larrabee, Indiana; 
Anton F. Maciejewski, Illinois; William J. 
Fitzgerald, Connecticut; James A. Wright, 
Pennsylvania; Walter K. Granger, Utah; John 
S. Gibson, Georgia; F. Edward Hébert, Lou- 
isiana. 

Post Office and Post Roads: Milton A. 
Romjue (chairman), Missouri; Thomas G. 
Burch, Virginia; Martin L. Sweeney, Ohio; 
Arthur W. Mitchell, Illinois; B. Frank Whel- 
chel, Georgia; Joe Hendricks, Florida; J. Har- 
old Flannery, Pennsylvania; Lee E. Geyer, 
California; Pius L. Schwert, New York; David 
J Ward, Maryland; Harry L. Haines, Penn- 
sylvania; Aime J. Forand, Rhode Island; 
George D. O’Brien, Michigan; Greg Holbrock, 
Ohio; J. Percy Priest, Tennessee. 

Printing: Pete Jarman (chairman), Ala- 
bama; Lawrence J. Connery, Massachusetts. 

Public Buildings and Grounds: Fritz G. 
Lanham (chairman), Texas; C. Jasper Bell, 
Missouri; Charles A. Buckley, New York; 
Frank W. Boykin, Alabama; Michael J. Kir- 
wan, Ohio; Newt V. Mills, Louisiana; F. Ed- 
ward Hébert, Louisiana; Walter W. Bankhead, 
Alabama; James A. Wright, Pennsylvania; 
John A. Meyer, Maryland; L. Mendel Rivers, 
South Carolina; Le Roy D. Downs, Connecti- 
cut; John S. Gibson, Georgia. 

Public Lands: J. W. Robinson (chairman), 
Utah; Compton I. White, Idaho; J. Hardin 
Peterson, Florida; Hugh Peterson, Georgia; 
John R. Murdock, Arizona; James F. O'Con- 
nor, Montana; Jerry Voorhis, California; Al- 
fred J. Elliott, California; Samuel A. Weiss, 
Pennsylvania; John S. Gibson, Georgia; 
Clinton P. Anderson, New Mexico; Vance 
Plauché, Louisiana; Vito Marcantonio, New 
York; Anthony J. Dimond, Alaska. 

Revision of the Laws: Eugene J. Keogh 
(chairman), New York; John M. Coffee, 
Washington; J. Hardin Peterson, Florida; Ed 
Gossett, Texas; Francis J. Myers, Pennsyl- 
vania; Robert L. Ramsay, West Virginia; 
Walter W. Bankhead, Alabama; Louis J. 
Capozzoli, New York. 

Rivers and Harbors: Joseph J. Mansfield 
(chairman), Texas; Joseph A. Gavagan, New 
York; Lex Green, Florida; Martin F. Smith, 
Washington; William T. Schulte, Indiana; 
Hugh Peterson, Georgia; C. Jasper Bell, Mis- 
souri; Graham A. Barden, North Carolina; 
John E. Rankin, Mississippi; Frank W. Boy- 
kin, Alabama; Jerry Voorhis, California; 
Michael J. Kirwan, Ohio; Anton F. Macie- 
jewski, Illinois; Clyde T. Ellis, Arkansas; Al- 
fred F. Beiter, New York; Anthony J. Dimond, 
Alaska. 

Roads: Wilburn Cartwright (chairman), 
Oklahoma; William M. Whittington, Missis- 
sippi; J. W. Robinson, Utah; Jennings Ran- 
dolph, West Virginia; Robert T. Secrest, Ohio; 
Hugh Peterson, Georgia; Nat Patton, Texas; 
Alfred J. Elliott, California; Joe B. Bates, 
Kentucky; Herbert C. Bonner, North Caro- 
lina; Clyde T. Ellis, Arkansas; Lucien J. 
Maciora, Connecticut; Philip A. Traynor, 
Delaware; Bernard J. Gehrmann, Wisconsin; 
Anthony J. Dimond, Alaska. 

Rules: Jack Nichols, Oklahoma. 

Territories: Lex Green (chairman), Flor- 
ida; Hugh Peterson, Georgia; Nat Patton, 
Texas; Newt V. Mills, Louisiana; J. W. Robin- 
son, Utah; Ed Gossett, Texas; James F. 
O'Connor, Montana; Stephen M. Young, 
Ohio; John E. Fogarty, Rhode Island; Philip 
A. Traynor, Delaware; John B. Sullivan, Mis- 
souri; Augustine B. Kelley, Pennsylvania; 
John S. Gibson, Georgia; Anthony J. Dimond, 
Alaska; Bolivar Pagan, Puerto Rico. 

War Claims: Joseph A. Gavagan (chair- 
man), New York; Edward J. Hart, New Jersey; 
Martin F. Smith, Washington; Newt V. Mills, 
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Louisiana; Lawrence J. Connery, Massachu- 
setts; Will Rogers, Oklahoma; Clyde T. Ellis, 
Arkansas; Stephen M. Young, Ohio; Philip 
A. Traynor, Delaware; Eugene Worley, Texas; 
John J. McIntyre, Wyoming; Hale Boggs, Lou- 
isiana; Thomas E. Scanlon, Pennsylvania; 
Le Roy D. Downs, Connecticut. 

World War Veterans’ Legislation: John E. 
Rankin (chairman), Mississippi; Harold K. 
Claypool, Ohio; Jerry Voorhis, California; Joe 
B. Bates, Kentucky; E. C. Gathings, Arkan- 
sas; Joseph A. McArdle, Pennsylvania;: Wil- 
burn Cartwright, Oklahoma; J. Hardin Peter- 
son, Florida; John Edward Sheridan, Penn- 
sylvania; A. Leonard Allen, Louisiana; John 
S. Gibson, Georgia; Louis J. Capozzoli, New 
York; Walter W. Bankhead, Alabama. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
COMMITTEE ON WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


Mr, ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House Reso- 
lution 49, to investigate all matters per- 
taining to the replacement and con- 
servation of wildlife. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 49 

Resolved, That the Special Committee to 
Investigate All Matters Pertaining to the Re- 
placement and Conservation of Wildlife is 
authorized to continue the investigation be- 
gun under authority of House Resolution 237, 
of the Seventy-third Congress, continued 
under authority of House Resolution 44, of 
the Seventy-fourth Congress, House Resolu- 
tion 11, of the Seventy-fifth Congress, and 
House Resolution 65, of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, and for such purposes said com- 
mittee shall have the same power and au- 
thority as that conferred upon it by said 
House Resolution 237, of the Seventy-third 
Congress, and shall report to the House as 
soon as practicable, but not later than Jan- 
uary 3, 1943, the results of its investigations, 
together with its recommendations, for neces- 
sary legislation. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, to ask the gentleman a 
question. I believe this is an important 
committee. But suppose a certain mem- 
ber or members of the committee are not 
reelected, how will this work be carried 
on unless some member of the committee 
is desirous of having a continuing reso- 
lution? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. This 
committee is appointed, as are the mem- 
bers of all select committees, by the 
Speaker. If some Member is not re- 
elected, the Speaker would fill the vacan- 
cy, if it occurred during a session of the 
Congress, and at the expiration of this 
authorization it is only reasonable to 
assume that some Member now serving 
or who will serve under this power will 
still be in the Congress. If not, you could 
offer a resolution to make it a standing 
committee. 

In 1934 the first resolution I offered 
was to make it a standing committee, 
but I immediately ran into very serious 
opposition from three standing commit- 
tees that would lose jurisdiction to this 
committee, and that idea had to be aban- 
doned in face of that opposition. 

Mr. RICH. If it was set up as a regu- 
lar standing committee, would it elimi- 
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nate any duplication of effort on the 
part of any of these committees and 
cut down the cost of the operations? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
principal work that the select committee 
does is to investigate matters that are 
brought to it by State game departments. 
It is the only forum in the Government 
where they can be given a hearing. We 
do not wait for a bill to be introduced. 
When some State game departments tell 
us something needs to be investigated, 
that they are not getting the right serv- 
ice out of a certain agency of the Gov- 
ernment or the general policy of the 
Government in administering laws now 
on the statute books is not right, we im- 
mediately take it up; we have a hearing. 

In this past year we had representa- 
tives from the majority of all the State 
game departments present matters in 
which they were vitally interested. As I 
said yesterday, one of the most vital 
matters that now concerns the States is 
whether or not the Federal Government 
has jurisdiction in the States over non- 
migratory game, which is really a vital 
question. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman believes, 
then, there will be less duplication if it is 
handled this way? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I think 
so. We do not have power to handle 
legislation, but we do investigate. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. This commit- 
tee is supposed to make a report under 
this resolution at every session? 

ue ROBERTSON of Virginia. That is 
right. 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. Are those re- 
ports available? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. They 
are available. We mail them to every 
Member of Congress. Of course, the 
Members get so much literature they do 
not always read what they get. How- 
ever, we always have additional copies 
that we can furnish whenever any Mem- 
ber wants them. We have requests from 
all the principal universities of this Na- 
tion. Our hearings are used as a text- 
book in the schools that teach game 
management and also used in their biol- 
ogy classes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. What was the 
expenditure of this committee last ses- 
sion? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Each 
year we have been given an appropriation 
of $7,500. There is no standing commit- 
tee that operates for that, and there is 
no select committee that I know of that 
operates for that. Each Congress we 
have put back into the contingent fund 
about a third of the appropriation. This 
year we returned to the contingent fund 
a little over $2,600 out of an appropria- 
tion of $7,500 in a 2-year period. Wecan 
do that because we do not take any trips 
over the country at public expense and 
we do not hire any experts. We do the 
work on the committee ourselves, or we 
call on the Government experts who are 
already on the pay roll to do it. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. How much do 
you expect to ask from the Committee 
on Accounts this year? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
same amount we have had each 2 years, 
$7,500. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I am sure 
everybody knows about the efficiency of 
your committee, and I am sure there will 
be no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REMOVING CERTAIN LIMITATIONS ON APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR THE PAY OF MIDSHIPMEN 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2318) to remove certain limitations on 
appropriations for the pay of midship- 
men, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act 
approved June 11, 1940 (Public, No. 588, 76th 
Cong.), as relates to the pay of midshipmen 
whose admission subsequent to January 30, 
1940, would result in exceeding the allow- 
ance specified in such act, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. Section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to increase the number of midshipmen at 
the United States Naval Academy,” approved 
December 20, 1917 (40 Stat. 430), as amend- 
ed (34 U. S. C. 1032), is hereby further 
amended by striking out the word “fifteen” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-five”, so that said section will read 
as follows: 

“That hereafter there shall be allowed at 
the United States Naval Academy 5 mid- 
shipmen for each Senator, Representative, 
Delegate in Congress, and Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico, and 5 for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 25 appointed each year at 
large, and 100 appointed annually from en- 
listed men of the Navy, as now authorized 
by law.” 

Sec. 3. In the event that the quota of mid- 
shipmen authorized by section 307 of title III 
of the Naval Reserve Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 
1182; U. S. C., Supp. V, title 34, sec. 855f) 
to be appointed from the enlisted men of the 
Naval Reserve and Marine Corps Reserve is 
not filled in any one year the Secretary of the 
Navy shall have authority to fill such vacan- 
cies with enlisted men from the Regular 
Navy or Marine Corps. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, beginning with line 8, strike out all 
of section 2 and insert the following: 

“Sec. 2, The number of midshipmen who 
may be appointed each year at large under 
the provisions of the act approved December 
20, 1917, as amended (40 Stat. 480; 34 U. S. C. 
1032), is hereby increased from 15 to 25, and 
the number who may be appointed each 
year by the Secretary of the Navy under the 
provisions of section 307 of the Naval Reserve 
Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 1182; U. S. C., Supp. V, 
title 34, sec. 855f) is hereby increased from 
50 to 100.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to say to the Members of the 
House that the purpose of this bill is 
threefold. First, it removes the limita- 
tion that is placed in the appropriation 
bill under which we can each have only 
four appointments to the Naval Academy. 
Under the law we are entitled to a maxi- 
mum of five, but under a limitation in the 
appropriation bill we can have only four. 
The purpose of this bill is to remove that 
limitation for this fiscal year, so between 
now and the Ist day of April every Mem- 
ber of the House and every Senator will 
be called upon by the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion to designate an additional midship- 
man for the Naval Academy. It is neces- 
sary to remove this limitation because the 
provision restricts the amount of money 
available for this purpose for the fiscal 
year 1941. If we were going to make 
the appointment after July, it would not 
be necessary to have this bill before us, 
because the Committee on Appropriations 
could take off the limitation, but we must 
make these appointments between now 
and the Ist day of April, because the 
examination will be held on the 15th day 
of April. 

The other matter in the bill is to per- 
mit 50 more Naval Reservists to have an 
opportunity to go to the Naval Academy. 
Under the law today we permit 50 Naval 
Reservists to go to the Naval Academy, 
but in this bill we have changed that to 
permit 100 Naval Reservists to stand the 
examination to go to the Naval Academy. 

The other change in the law is to per- 
mit the President to have the right to 
name 25 midshipmen instead of 15 mid- 
shipmen. Under the law today he has 
the right to name 15, and we propose to 
increase that number by 10. 

That is all the bill does. Every Member 
of Congress will be called on between 
now and April 1 to designate a midship- 
man. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Are there facilities at An- 
napolis to take care of these additional 
midshipmen? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The facili- 
ties at Annapolis are sufficient to take 
care of five midshipmen for each Member 
of Congress. If we go over five, we shall 
have to spend approximately $10,000,000 
to take care of six. All of the facilities 
have been taken care of in a previous 
appropriation bill to accommodate five 
midshipmen. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. This makes 
no change in the manner of designation? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Not at all. 

Mr. REED of New York. Those of us 
who have examinations of our own can 
continue that practice? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. You can 
have an examination by the Civil Service 
Commission or you can designate them 
to suit yourself. They all go in under 
the same regulations that apply now. 
Just as soon as this bill is enacted into 
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law you will be notified. It is very high- 
ly important that you make your ap- 
pointments immediately because in a 
great many cases the boys will hardly 
be qualified between now and April to 
stand the examination. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. As I under- 
stand, this will not be a permanent 
proposition. It is only for this year? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. This is ab- 
solutely permanent as long as the officer 
requirement of the Navy is what it is 
today. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Until last 
spring each district had four appoint- 
ments; then a law was passed permit- 
ting each district to add a man who had 
passed an examination. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is right. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That is tem- 
porary? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is tem- 
porary; yes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. This bill will 
make it possible for each district to have 
five regular appointees? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Five for 
every Congressman and five for every 
Senator. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that we must make these appoint- 
ments by April? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. You must 
make them immediately, and the ap- 
pointees will be examined between now 
and the 15th day of April. 

Mr. STEFAN. May I ask the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs this further question: What 
assurance have we from the Civil Service 
Commission that those of us who make 
our appointments on the merit basis will 
be able to hold an examination? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The Civil 
Service Commission has been consulted 
about the matter and it is going to ex- 
pedite the holding of the examination. 

Mr. STEFAN. Then instead of two 
examinations per year they will have 
three? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I do not 
know about that. They are going to 
have one to take care of this new ap- 
pointment right now. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. That was virtually 
the question I intended to ask, whether 
or not the Civil Service Commission will 
hold an examination for these men. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 
have called it to their attention. 

Let me say in conclusion that it is the 
hope of the Bureau of Navigation that 
this bill will be a law by this time next 
week. Immediately you will be notified 
to name a midshipman. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield for one other 
question? 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. At the present 
time, it is optional with the Member of 
Congress whether he avails himself of 
the opportunity of using the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. And it will be 
exactly the same in this case and we do 
not have to have the civil service unless 
we want to. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Exactly; for 
instance, in my district I designate them 
all myself, while some other Members 
call on the civil service to hold these ex- 
aminations. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
this bill change the prevailing practice 
when a Member appoints a man to the 
Naval Academy, if that boy fails? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Everything 
is just like it was before, and we have five 
instead of four. 

Mr. THOMASON. And the same rule 
will apply as to alternates. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; you have 
one principal and so many alternates, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. ELLIS] be per- 
mitted to address the House on Friday 
for the time stated in the special order 
for tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp on House 
procedure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude a speech before the Farm Bureau 
Federation at Chicago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


ARMY HOUSING 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 16 I discussed the question of Army 
housing on the floor of the House. I 
had conferred at length with Colonel 
Somervell, the officer in charge of the 
Construction Quartermaster Corps, be- 
fore I addressed the House. Colonel 
Somervell took charge of the Army Con- 
struction Quartermaster Corps on De- 
cember 12, and in justice to Colonel 
Somervell I want to say that the facts I 
related to the House occurred prior to 
that time. 

I believe Colonel Somervell is trying 
hard to do a good job. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Dlinois, Mr. Epwin M. SCHAEFER, 
may have indefinite leave of absence on 
account of illness. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include an address 
prepared by the Attorney General and 
delivered to the council of Governors 
yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
short editorial on the lease-lend bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


LEASE-LEND BILL 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday I was moved when I heard the 
President tell the millions of people 
throughout the world that in America the 
republican form of government was a liv- 
ing thing. That we still had free elec- 
tions; we still had the three great 
branches of government—the executive, 
the judicial, and the legislative. I was 
thrilled when he hurled forth the chal- 
lenge that we are not in retreat, that we 
went forward, Yet, Mr. Speaker, as a 
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new Member it is hard for me to recon- 
cile those noble utterances with the pro- 
visions of the dictatorial policy of the 
lease-lend bill. 

I hope that the Congress will see to it 
that the three branches remain the vigor- 
ous living forces that the President 
boasted of, and I, for one, intend to see 
that the powers and the prerogatives of 
the Congress remain in the hands of the 
duly elected representatives of the people. 
CApplause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor and to include cer- 
tain radio addresses delivered by Mr. 
McNutt, Mr. Chester Davis, and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks and also to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a letter 
from ex-Senator Robert L. Owen. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and also to ex- 
tend my remarks and include an edi- 
torial by the associate editor of the Ten- 
nessean. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a dispatch 
from Tokyo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an address delivered by my- 
self on the 16th of January to the Ver- 
mont Legislature. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a resolution 
adopted by the Board of Supervisors of 
St. Lawrence County, N. Y., in favor of 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in two particulars, and in one of them 
include an extract from the message to 
the New York State Legislature by Goy- 
ernor Lehman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include two 
short editorials from the Oil City Derrick, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recor by including an editorial pay- 
ing tribute to the editor of the Sun- 
Gazette Co. of Williamsport, a very fine 
man, upon his being elected to the presi- 
dency of the newspaper association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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ADDITIONAL SHIPBUILDING FACILITIES, UNITED 
STATES NAVY 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 66, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 66 

Resolved, That immediately upon adoption 
of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for consideration of H. R. 1437, 
a bill authorizing additional shipbuilding 
and ordnance manufacturing facilities for 
the United States Navy, and for other pur- 
poses. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous questions shall be considered 
as ordered. on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the words 1 
hour” and insert “2 hours.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ALLEN], if he desires to use that 
time. 8 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Les. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution has the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Naval Affairs Committee 
and it provides for an open rule. We 
on this side of the House do not object. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman stated, this is a unanimous 
report from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs and also a unanimous report from 
the Committee on Rules. In view of the 
statement of my friend the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] that his side of 
the House does not object, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. During the last year 
we have appropriated for additional con- 
struction and repair of naval equipment 
and vessels $35,000,000 and later $150,- 
000,000. This is a total of $185,000,000. 

The present bill authorizes an addi- 
tional $315,000,000 for essential equip- 
ment and facilities at either private or 
naval stations for equipping naval ves- 
sels, which makes a grand total of 
$500,000,000. 


Mr. Speaker, 
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We Members from the Midwest and 
from interior districts are particularly 
interested in the disposition of orders for 
these smaller vessels. Unfriendly news- 
papers have constantly made the issue 
that through our indifference the Mid- 
west has been discriminated against in 
the allocation of defense projects. This, 
of course, is far from the truth. Each 
of us has been eager to see that every 
order is placed where it can be com- 
pleted most speedily, and I, for one, would 
feel that criticism would be our due if 
we had insisted on having orders placed 
in the Midwest and at interior points, 
regardless of the availability of proper 
plants and facilities. 

In the matter of these smaller vessels, 
however, reason and good sense points 
out that it is to the best interest of the 
Government to have a majority of them 
built on the Great Lakes. I am told that 
shipbuilding on the eastern coast has 
reached an unprecedented high. Under 
these circumstances it would be inexcus- 
able to place more orders for shipbuild- 
ing work in that part of the country. 
The Great Lakes district holds forth an 
abundance of raw materials and labor, 
not to mention the very important fact 
that it is in a protected interior section 
of the country. 

Admiral Robinson testified before the 
Naval Affairs Committee on this point, 
and stated that practically all of 200 
ships will be ordered from small yards 
in the Great Lakes section. I have 
talked to Admiral Robinson and read 
his testimony before the committee with 
interest, and I am sure we can rely 
upon his statements. The Naval Affairs 
Committee chairman and several mem- 
bers of that committee have also reas- 
sured me on this point. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 1437) authorizing 
additional shipbuilding and ordnance 
manufacturing facilities for the United 
States Navy, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1437, with 
Mr. ZIMMERMAN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the reading of the bill and 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in addition to the 
sums authorized to be appropriated by the 
act of June 14, 1940 (Public, No. 629, 76th 
Cong.), and the act of July 19, 1940 (Public, 
No. 757, 76th Cong.), there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
$315,000,000 for essential equipment and fa- 
cilities at either private or naval establish- 
ments for building or equipping any com- 
plete naval vessel or portion thereof hereto- 
fore authorized, and $194,000,000 for essen- 
tial equipment and facilities for the manu- 
facture or production of ordnance material, 
munitions, and armor at either private or 
naval establishments, The authority herein 
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granted shall include the authority to ac- 
quire lands at such locations as the Secretary 
of the Navy, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, may deem best suited to the purpose, 
erect buildings, and acquire the necessary 
machinery and equipment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “heretofore”, 
insert the words “or hereafter.” 

Page 2, after line 9, add the following addi- 
tional section: 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized to construct not to exceed 400 small 
craft for patrol, local defense, escort, salvage, 
and towing services, in addition to all such 
craft heretofore authorized and appropriated 
for, and he is hereby authorized to enter into 
contracts for this purpose to a total amount 
not exceeding $400,000,000.” 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 20 minutes. As this 
bill involves an authorization of $909,- 
090,000, which will be requested by the 
Department in the next supplementary 
deficiency appropriation bill, I think it 
important that at the end of this debate, 
when we reach the point to vote upon the 
bill, that the yeas and nays be called for. 
Therefore I am giving notice at this time 
that I shall call for the yeas and nays, 
and hope that Members will stay here to 
listen to the debate. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield some time to 
me so that I may present my reasons for 
opposition to the bill? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Certainly; I 
shall be glad to yield time to the gentle- 
man from New York. Mr. Chairman, 
this bill is a departmental measure. The 
money has been approved by the Budget, 
and, as a matter of fact, the next sup- 
plementary deficiency appropriation bill 
will carry an item appropriating this 
money. 

I commend to you and to your careful 
consideration the magnificent report 
that accompanies this bill, filed by the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Drewry]. If the Members of the 
House will read this report, they will ob- 
tain all the information necessary to 
enable them to reach an intelligent deci- 
sion on this question. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman well 
knows that for a number of years I have 
been advocating that some of the Navy 
ships be Dieselized. The outstanding 
maritime nations of the world have been 
Dieselizing their ships. There is a great 
turbine lobby in Washington, and it will 
always be here. The other day we pro- 
vided for the cargo vessels. Now comes 
this legislation for other ships. What 
assurance is there, I ask the chairman, 
that some of the great factories in this 
country manufacturing Diesel engines 
will have an opportunity to bid on some 
of these ships? There is no sound rea- 
son why some of them should not use 
Diesel engines. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will say to 
the gentleman that in the testimony 
Admiral Robinson stated that a part of 
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the $25,000,000 allocated for expansion in 
certain yards and certain industries will 
be to build up the Diesel industry and 
at least some of the 280 ships that are to 
be built, as provided for in this bill, will 
have Diesel engines, according to my 
understanding—in fact, a great number 
of them. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Iam glad to hear the 
gentleman say that. If there is one man 
in the Navy who has shown some interest 
in Diesel engines it is Admiral Robinson. 
Recently a ship left New York Harbor, a 
cargo vessel, built by the Maritime Com- 
mission. It went to South America on its 
first trip, and it averaged 19% knots per 
hour, proving to be the fastest freighter 
that ever left New York Harbor, and it 
was equipped with Diesel engines. If you 
can build freighters that can go 1912 
knots an hour, we ought to put diesel en- 
gines in all of these ships. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We hope to 
do so in the approximately 280 ships 
called for in this bill. 

Let me explain this bill. The bill seeks 
to make available $315,000,000 for the 
Navy Department to use in expanding 
facilities in the navy yards and in private 
yards to carry out the shipbuilding pro- 
gram. When we commenced the ship- 
building program in 1933 the industry 
had practically dried up in a great many 
sections of the country and was not in 
condition to expand. In 1934 the same 
condition existed. By 1938 there had 
been a progressive shipbuilding program, 
and a great many ways had been pro- 
vided, but during the last session of the 
Congress, last June, we passed two bills, 
one granting an 11-percent increase in 
tonnage of ships, and another granting a 
70-percent increase in ships—the two- 
ocean Navy. The shipbuilding industry 
in the navy yards and in the private yards 
was not sufficient to absorb such a large 
expansion. The companies in a great 
many instances were not able to furnish 
the capital. Therefore the Navy Depart- 
ment came before the Congress, and we 
made available $186,000,000 to aid private 
industry and to aid the navy yards in 
expanding their shipbuilding facilities. 
Now, when that estimate was made the 
Navy Department did not take into con- 
sideration the fact that they were going 
to enter into contracts immediately for 
approximately $600,000,000 worth of 
ships, so $185,000,000 was just not enough. 
They just could not figure out how much 
they needed to build up this Navy pro- 
gram in the short period of time in which 
we are hoping to build it up. So, after 
further survey and investigation, they 
find it is going to cost an additional 
$315,000,000, making a total expenditure 
of $500,000,000 for shipbuilding facilities 
in the navy yards and in the industrial 
yards. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Now, we find out that this 
program is going to cost $315,000,000 in 
addition to what we thought it would cost 
last year. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is 
correct. 

Mr. RICH. I cannot but help pay trib- 
ute to the distinguished gentleman who 
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has charge of this bill for the statement 
that he made on page 205 of the RECORD 
relative to the operation of the Govern- 
ment, that if we are going to lead up for 
national defense—which I believe every 
Member of Congress wants to do to pro- 
tect America—what provision is being 
made by the powers that be or the leaders 
of the administration to try to determine 
just whether we are going to exceed the 
seventeen and one-half billion dollars 
that the President says we are going to 
spend this year, or whether we are going 
to be able to economize in some manner 
so that the program that is laid down will 
not exceed by $315,000,000 more at the 
end of the year the program that is al- 
ready planned? What assurance have we 
that the leaders are going to put their 
fingers on certain expenses that will not 
be necessary, and keep them down and 
not ask the Congress to pass, and not be 
passed by the Congress? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As Istated to 
the House on yesterday—and I stated it 
deliberately—we all recognize, of course, 
the fact that national-defense appropria- 
tions must take priority. At the same 
time, however, everything labeled “na- 
tional defense” should not, because of 
that fact alone, receive the full appropri- 
ation called for, because there is no doubt 
that in this great program there will be 
many efforts to get the camel’s nose un- 
der the tent under the label of national 
defense. The Appropriations Committee, 
from my viewpoint, and the Members of 
Congress should scrutinize most carefully 
every nonmilitary appropriation, and 
every one should be cut to the very bone 
so that we shall have, without imposing 
a hardship upon the American people, 
sufficient money to carry out the na- 
tional-defense program. [Applause.] 


That is my position exactly. 


Mr. RICH. One further question if the 
gentleman will permit. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. RICH. Who is to operate these 
ships when they are built? If they are to 
be operated by this country, what assur- 
ance have we that the “fifth column” 
mentioned as being so active in maritime 
circles will not prohibit us from operating 
them? What are we going to do to stamp 
them out? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. They ought 
to be stamped out. The ships to be built 
under this bill are for the United States 
Navy, not for the Maritime Commission; 
they will be operated by the United 
States Navy. 

Mr. RICH. Then we have the assur- 
ance that these vessels will be operated 
without any hold-ups? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Les. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee can 
understand that the shipbuilding-expan- 
sion program—to lay down the two-ocean 
Navy, the 11 percent, the act of 1938, the 
act of 1934 costing some $7,000,000,000— 
will require an expansion of navy yards, 
industrial yards, and shipbuilding facili- 
ties. It is going to cost approximately 
$500,000,000 to make the necessary ex- 
pansion to permit the navy yards, the 
industrial yards, and industrial subcon- 
tractors to carry out that program. It 
would not cost that, of course, if the 
money were expended over a period of 
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10 or 15 years, but to speed up this pro- 
gram it is absolutely essential that cer- 
tain things be done all down the line 
with the objective of getting these ships 
in the very shortest time possible. The 
same thing is true in reference to ord- 
nance. There is no need to build the 
hull of a ship unless it can be equipped 
with machinery, armor, and guns. The 
bill provides an additional 8194 000,000. 
We made available last year $115,000,000 
for the expansion of ordnance facilities, 
and if you Members will read this report 
you will find on page 6, table 1, exactly 
every place the Government has spent 
its money. Then if you will turn to page 
8, to tables 2, 3, and 4 you will see exactly 
how the ordnance money has been spent. 
It has been necessary to spend this money 
at some of the great steel plants. Let 
me call your attention to that. 

Whenever the Government puts up the 
money the Government enters into a con- 
tract that the expanded facilities belong 
to the United States Government. That 
is one form of contract. Then whenever 
the Government aids in building the fa- 
cilities but the manufacturer also con- 
tributes, a different form of contract is 
drawn up to cover that. On page 4 you 
will find a table in which we have set 
cut the types of contracts that are 
entered into. 

Type No. 1 is the simplest of the three 
methods of obtaining the necessary facil- 
ities. The Navy Department pays for 
the facility as it is built or acquired, and 
then it becomes the property of the Gov- 
ernment. For example, suppose we ad- 
vanced the Bethlehem Steel Co. $250,- 
000,000 to expand its steel plant: The 
land, every foot of dirt, the new build- 
ings, and the equipment in the new build- 
ings will belong to the Government, title 
will be vested in the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Type No. 2 contract is the so-called 
national-defense contract. Under this 
type the contractor raises the necessary 
money to build or acquire the facility. 
This expenditure is then amortized by 
the Navy Department at the rate of one- 
sixtieth of the amount per month for a 
pericd of 5 years. When fully amortized, 
the Government has title to the property. 

Type No. 3 contract is similar to type 
No. 2. Under this type the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation advances the 
money to the contractor who builds or 
acquires the necessary facilities. Upon 
completion, the contractor is paid 60 
percent of the total amount. The re- 
maining 40 percent and also the title 
then or at some future date is made the 
subject of such agreement as can be ar- 
rived at by the Navy Department and the 
contractor. Failing in such agreement, 
these questions may be made the subject 
of adjudication. 

Under these three types of contracts 
the $315,000,000 provided in this bill, the 
$185,000,000 already appropriated, the 
$15,000,000 under ordnance, and the 
$194,000,000 under ordnance referred to 
in this bill will be spent, under the 
scrutiny of Mr. Knudsen and his organi- 
zation. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 
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Mr. RICH. We appropriate this 
money; we construct these vessels. They 
will then be under the supervision of the 
Government. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is 
Tight; they are Government ships. 

Mr. RICH. They are Government 
ships? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. Suppose we pass the bill 
H. R. 1776 and place in the hands of the 
President the power to give these ships 
away, or to lend them, or to lease them. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If Congress 
passes any law for anybody to give any- 
thing away, he will give it away. Let us 
not get excited about that until we get to 
that bill. For the time being let us go 
along on an even keel and build up the 
Navy. We shall all be able to debate the 
lend-lease bill fully when we get to it, 
and I think we shall all be practically 
in accord when we are finished. 

Mr. RICH. That is my idea, too; but 
I think this is an opportune time to bring 
to the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress and to impress upon their minds 
the fact that if they vote to construct all 
these vessels today, but at some date in 
the near future vote power to the Presi- 
dent to give them away, then we are do- 
ing something we should not do. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I agree ab- 
solutely that it is a good time to call to 
the attention of the Members the fact 
that we must face that issue when we 
consider the lend-lease bill, and I am 
satisfied we are all going to give it care- 
ful consideration. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, 

Mr. KEEFE. I have read the report, 
and it has a ratner veiled suggestion. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. What is it? 

Mr, KEEFE. It is anticipated, it says, 
that a large number of these ships will 
be built in the vicinity of the Great Lakes. 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. That is right, 
and I am coming to that right now. 

Mr, KEEFE. I will be very glad to 
have the gentleman amplify that state- 
ment. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. This bill 
provides by committee amendment for 
the construction of approximately 400 
ships of the type referred to on page 4, 
thirty-six 165-foot submarine chasers, 30 
submarine chasers, 24 motor torpedo 
boats, 18 mine sweepers, 32 mine sweep- 
ers, 90 motor mine sweepers, and 50 
coastal mine sweepers. 

The Navy Department was under the 
impression that it did not have to have 
authority from the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee to construct these small ships, 
and the Budget was also of that opinion; 
therefore it went direct to the Appro- 
priations Committee and asked for the 
money without getting authority, as the 
Navy Department was under the impres- 
sion that it had authority under existing 
law with reference to small types of 
ships. Technically they might be cor- 
rect, but in view of the large amount of 
money involved, and due to the large 
number of ships involved, the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee felt that it was a mat- 
ter in which the Congress should first 
grant authority and the committee 
therefore suggested to them that we get 
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authority in the bill by setting it out in 
the form of a committee amendment. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. And that is the reason 
section 2 was added to the bill as an 
amendment? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is 
right. 

Mr. SABATH. May I ask the gentle- 
man a further question? When the 
gentleman appeared before the Rules 
Committee he made the statement that 
many of these vessels would be built on 
the Great Lakes and I asked him at that 
time whether he had any direct assur- 
ance that such would be the case. He 
stated that he was justified in so assuring 
the committee that that will be done aft- 
er a conference with the gentlemen 
who have charge of letting the con- 
tracts providing for the construction of 
these 400 small vessels. I take it that 
since that time nothing has taken place 
that would change his view, his promise 
and assurance that these 400 vessels 
would be built on the Great Lakes, 
where we have ample labor, ample facil- 
ities, and especially in view of the fact 
that the east coast as well as the west 
coast is overcrowded with work now. 
We have the facilities and labor to do 
this work. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

When Admiral Robinson appeared be- 
fore the committee, he made a statement 
that I will include in full. 

Mr. DREWRY. The gentleman will 
find part of his testimony on page 55, 
and that, I think, refers to the Great 
Lakes situation. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; and 
there is another place I asked the admiral 
where these ships were going to be built. 
The admiral stated that they would be 
built mainly in the vicinity of cities on 
the Great Lakes. I specifically asked 
about the west coast, and I read this to 
the Rules Committee yesterday. He said, 
“You cannot build them there.“ I said, 
“What about the east coast?” He said, 
“We can construct a few up in Maine.” 
I said, What about the Gulf coast?” He 
said, “You have all the facilities taken 
up down there now.” 

So the House can rest assured, and this 
is supported by the testimony of Admiral 
Robinson, that it is the policy of the 
Navy Department to build these ships in 
the vicinity of cities on the Great Lakes 
that have the facilities. As a matter 
of fact, in the record he named town 
after town on the Great Lakes in which 
these ships would be built. So you Rep- 
resentatives who come from States or 
cities bordering the Great Lakes may rest 
assured that it is the intent of the De- 
partment to build the major portion or 
practically all of them out in the Great 
Lakes area, that part of the country that 
adjoins the Great Lakes. 

Mr. HESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HESS. Admiral Robinson, in his 
testimony before the committee, said 
some of the contracts had already been 
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awarded and that some of the ships were 
already being built on the Great Lakes 
now? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. He 
mentioned Cleveland, Ohio, and he men- 
tioned Toledo and other places. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I am 
mindful of the fact we are going to have 
full opportunity to debate the lease-lend 
bill, but I am wondering if, in this in- 
stance, we are not putting the cart be- 
fore the horse in being asked to appro- 
priate $900,000,000 for the very type of 
vessel that may be given away under the 
lease-lend bill before action is taken on 
that bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As I stated 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] yesterday, I 
am not trying to evade the issue. I have 
been here 25 years trying to build up 
our Navy, and I want to preserve this 
Navy to defend the United States. 
There are many angles to the lease-lend 
bill. We are going to have ample oppor- 
tunity to debate it, and we hope that 
everything can be ironed out so that the 
bill may be passed by solid support of 
both parties. So if you gentlemen will 
be patient and not get excited about giv- 
ing away the Navy at this time, I do not 
think anyone will have any fears later 
on. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I agree 
with the gentleman on the matter of 
building up the Navy, but I believe the 
two bills are more or less connected, so 
that debate on one has to do with the 
other, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As a matter 
of fact, if we had the provision in the 
bill today and if Congress saw fit to nul- 
lify it, it could do so in the lease-lend 
bill. Let us take care of that in the last 
bill that deals with the subject matter, 
which is the lease-lend bill. Let the 
Congress work out these complicated 
matters and in all probability the gen- 
tleman and everybody else will be satis- 
fied when everyone has had reasonable 
opportunity to work the matter out. It 
is not proper for me to say “Yes” or “No” 
to either proposition, because I have not 
definitely reached any decision, and 
probably the gentleman has not. So let 
us not be in a hurry about those matters 
until they come up, and they will all 
be worked out. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I want 
the gentlemen of the committee to un- 
derstand I am not at all in conflict with 
the report, and I am for the bill, 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. I am interested in 
section 2. The original bill when intro- 
duced did not have section 2 in it? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I just spoke 
about that. 

Mr. MICHENER. Section 2 deals with 
small craft. Does that include destroy- 
ers and submarines? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; if the 
gentleman will examine the report 

Mr. MICHENER. I will not examine 
it; I will take the gentleman’s word for it. 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It deals with 
submarine chasers 165 feet long, subma- 
rine chasers 110 feet long, motor torpedo 
boats, mine sweepers, fleet mine sweep- 
ers, motor mine sweepers, and coastal 
mine sweepers. No submarines and no 
destroyers are involved in it at all. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 7 additional minutes. 

Mr. MICHENER. What I had in mind 
is this: The things mentioned in sec- 
tion 2, as I understand the situation, are 
the things the British desire now. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Not at all. 
I may say to the gentleman that there 
is no idea in building these 280 ships that 
the British are concerned in the matter 
at all. 

Mr. MICHENER. I am not objecting 
to that, but I just want to get the facts. 
If section 2 were put in there expressly 
for the purpose of implementing the 
loan-lease bill—— 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Not at all. 

Mr. MICHENER. Then the gentleman 
from Georgia would know it. He is al- 
ways fair with the House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I stated a 
moment ago how it happened, and the 
testimony will bear me out. When Ad- 
miral Robinson was testifying and show- 
ing how he wanted to spend his $315,- 
000,000, it developed that, as you will see 
in the report, $175,000,000 of it, broken 
down, is for expansion to build these 
ships. I asked the admiral, “Where is 
your authority to build the ships?” He 
said, “Under our construction law we do 
not have to get the authority from this 
committee because under general provi- 
sions of the law we can probably go 
ahead and build this type of ship with- 
out direct legislative authority.” Then 
I said to him, “In view of the amount of 
money involved and in view of the num- 
ber of ships, the best procedure to fol- 
low would be to come to the Congress 
and get the authority.” Therefore, the 
committee wrote the amendment to get 
the authority. j 

If the admiral did not have this provi- 
sion in the bill, he would take his $175,- 
000,000 and expand in these various in- 
dustries, and then he would go before the 
Committee on Appropriations and get 
the money for the 280 ships that he pro- 
poses to build. So it is far better and 
more orderly legislation to put in the 
authorization act his authority to build 
bis ships and couple with it his authority 
to get the money. 

Mr. MICHENER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his explanation. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Let me say 
that the lease-lend bill has no connection 
whatever with this program. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman vield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I may say to the 
gentleman that I expect to support this 
proposed legislation. The reason I have 
asked the gentleman to yield is his refer- 
ence to the fact that there would be ship- 
yards at Duluth, Minn. I talked with 
one of the Navy officials the other day, 
and the impression I received was that 
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the facilities at Duluth, Minn., would not 
be utilized. They think they have gone 
far enough when they utilize some possi- 
ble facilities in one of our neighboring 
cities. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In this bill 
is $25,000,000 to expand them. Let me 
read what Admiral Robinson said on 
page 46 of the hearings in reference to 
building the ships: 

The CHAIRMAN. At what communities or 
cities on the Great Lakes do you have suffi- 
cient facilities to absorb this building opera- 
tion? 

Admiral Rosrnson. There are facilities at 
almost every city of any size on the Great 
Lakes. Almost any city of any size on the 
Great Lakes falls within that category, and 
I can give you the names of some of the 
places where we have contracted for them. 
This list does not include all of them. It 
would include Akron, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Detroit, Mich.; Benton Harbor, Mich.; Ke- 
waunee, Wis.; Sturgeon Bay, Wis.; Duluth, 
Minn.; etc. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are some on the west 
coast that are qualified to build these ships, 
are there not? 

Admiral Rorinson. I do not know of many 
places that would do this work on the west 
coast. 

The CHARMAN. What about the east coast? 

Admiral Rostnson. The only place where 
we could place this building on the east coast 
would be possibly in some of the small ship- 
building places in New England, or with con- 
cerns like some in Maine, where they are 
pretty well away from the present shipbuild- 
ing activities in the East. 

The CHAIRMAN. What about the South and 
Gulf States? 

Admiral Rorrnson. We are already building 
several hundred small boats at New Orleans, 
and we are building 200 combination tanks 
down in Florida. We will possibly have some 
small boats built in those areas. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the policy of the Navy 
Department to build as much as possible 
where you have qualified builders? 

Admiral Rosinson. Yes, sir; and also to 
keep it from the industrial East, where we 
have a perfectly enormous building program 
going on. 


Bear in mind what he says there: 

Yes, sir; and, also, to keep it from the in- 
dustrial East, where we have a perfectly 
enormous building program going on. 


In conclusion, let me say to the Mem- 
bers of the House that we cannot build 
these ships anywhere except in the region 
of the Great Lakes, and that is where 
they are going to be built. 

Mr. PITTENGER. May I say to the 
gentleman that the Navy Department 
has Duluth, Minn., mixed up with some 
other State. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. You go down 
there and call their attention to the 
speech of John Proctor Knott on Duluth, 
Minn., and work it out. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I can mention 
more than that. We have the shipbuild- 
ing possibilities for those 165-foot boats 
in Duluth shipyards. It is an ideal place 
for the building of boats. 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. Instead of 
taking the time of the House to tell that, 
tell it to the Navy Department. They 
2 to build boats where they can build 
them. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I under- 
stand $25,000,000 is available here for 
increasing the facilities of the various 
shipyards, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I as- 
sume that is shown in table 1, on page 6. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I notice, 
however, that only one Great Lakes yard 
is in there for any of that money, and 
that is the Manitowoc, Wis., yard for 
$1,000,000. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. They are 
building submarines for the Electric Boat 
Co. at that yard and carrying them down 
the Mississippi River and putting the 
conning towers on after they get under 
the bridge. That is the $25,000,000 that 
goes to the Navy expansion and not the 
$40,000,000 that goes to the commercial 
expansion. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr, DONDERO. Has any definite 
amount been allocated for the Great 
Lakes shipbuilding yards? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Well, not 
particularly in that way, but there is so 
much money broken down for facilities 
to build these 280 ships. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 1 more minute. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Do I 
understand from the answers that the 
chairman of the committee has given to 
the gentleman from Michigan that these 
facilities and these ships are needed for 
the Navy of the United States? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Absolutely. 
This has no connection whatsoever with 
any lease-lending bill. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Naval Affairs Committee has 


"made a very complete and detailed ex- 


planation of this bill. I shall be glad to 
answer any further questions that may 
be in the minds of the Members, and I 
shall make a very brief statement on the 
necessity of the bill. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I may say that I 
discussed this matter of increased ship- 
building facilities with the chairman 
just a moment ago and, unfortunately, 
judging from a conference I had with 
an official in the Navy Department, they 
have the different States mixed up and 
they think that Duluth, Minn., is over in 
one of our neighboring States. I have no 
objection whatever to our neighboring 
States receiving fine treatment, but from 
the standpoint of geography they do not 
plan, as I understand it, to have any ad- 
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ditional shipbuilding facilities at Duluth, 
Minn. 

Mr. MAAS. I cannot understand any- 
body in this country not knowing where 
Duluth is since the distinguished Member 
from Minnesota has been a Member of 
this body [laughter] but I shall call that 
to the attention of the Navy Department 
and insist that they read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp hereafter to avoid such 
mistakes in the future. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Will the gentleman 
also call their attention to the fact that 
during World War No. 1, 44 vessels were 
built at the shipyard up the St. Louis 
River, that that plant is still available 
and can be opened up again; and we 
ought to have a contract there for the 
building of some of the vessels of this 
type, because the work can be done there. 

Mr. MAAS. I thoroughly agree with 
the gentleman from Duluth, and I shall 
be glad to assist him in any way possible 
to see that these facilities are used to 
their maximum capacity; and I know 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota himself will properly call these 
matters to the attention of the Navy 
Department, and that they will be pleased 
to have his information. 

I know the gentleman from Duluth has 
been very active in endeavoring to have 
fuller use made of resources available in 
northern Minnesota, particularly in ex- 
panding the steel industry. I might say 
to him that I think his efforts may pro- 
duce resuits in obtaining under the de- 
fense program a Government armor-plate 
plant. This would be a logical place for 
such a facility because of the proximity 
of iron ore and the excellent transporta- 
tion facilities of both water and rail. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. This is, of course, not 
only an exceedingly meritorious bill but 
it is an essential bill that we should pass 
- now for the welfare of our country, but 
does not the gentleman from Minnesota 
believe that in addition to constructing 
these 400 warships in the shipyards of 
Duluth, Cleveland, Erie, Ashtabula, Chi- 
cago, and other of our Great Lakes ship- 
building centers our State Department 
should immediately take steps to procure 
a waiver of the provisions of the Rush- 
Bagot Treaty with Great Britain, of 1818, 
so that all of these war vessels may not 
only be built at Great Lakes ports but 
that they may be commissioned there, 
manned there, armed there, and that 
these squadrons be trained on the Great 
Lakes; and when they go through the 
Welland Canal down the St. Lawrence, 
and to the ocean, that all of the vessels 
be prepared for immediate action, 
manned with the young manhood of the 
Middle West? Does not the gentleman 
agree with that? 

Mr. MAAS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that that is a subject to which I have 
devoted a great deal of study myself, and 
I have had the same thought and have 
discussed this with both naval officials 
and officials of the State Department. 
On the face of it, it seems perfectly logi- 
cal—and I am not convinced that it is 
not the proper thing to do—but I would 
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like to say to the gentleman that there is 
a good deal more to it than would appear 
on the face of it. 

I think we might well request the State 
Department again to examine the sub- 
ject, but it is not as open and shut a ques- 
tion as it would appear to be on the face 
of it. I do think we can certainly utilize 
the facilities more than they are used at 
the present time, and there are certain 
unnecessary restrictions in the Rush- 
Bagot Treaty on which changes might 
well be negotiated. 

Mr. BOLLES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS, I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BOLLES. May I call the attention 
of the gentleman from Minnesota to the 
fact that some years ago the Canadian 
Government was building at Owen Sound 
shipbuilding yards the Constance and the 
Curlew and another vessel, and the 
United States Government protested to 
the Maritime Commission of the Cana- 
dian Government against the building of 
those ships? They were armed with 
Maxim-Nordenfeldts and other guns. 
The vessels were supposed to be for patrol 
purposes on the Lakes, and through our 
State Department we raised the issue 
that under the treaty of 1818 and prior 
to that in 1815, whereby we allocated the 
ships and it was put down in black and 
white by both Governments that there 
could not be any armed vessel on the 
Great Lakes except a training vessel, it 
was a violation, and the British Govern- 
ment with Canada took the Constance 
and the Curlew and the other vessel off 
the Lakes. 

Mr. MAAS. That is correct. 

Mr. BOLLES. How can we violate this 
without having some pourparlais with 
the British Government for the purpose 
of rescinding it? 

Mr. MAAS. I do not think the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Youne] proposes 
that we violate it. He suggested that we 
ask the State Department to negotiate 
the repeal of that treaty or an amend- 
ment to it, which is perfectly in order. 
As a matter of fact, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has been very liberal in the in- 
terpretation of the treaty as it is. I 
might say that they have permitted us to 
exceed the provisions of that treaty with 
our training vessels. We have caliber of 
guns which is, strictly speaking, pro- 
hibited by that treaty. I think we would 
have no difficulty with Canada about the 
matter at all. The restrictions that Iam 
talking about are more those that we 
desire to retain rather than any objec- 
tions on the part of Canada. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Would the gentle- 
man care to comment upon the methods 
to be followed in letting contracts, as to 
how these boats are to be built and how 
the building is to be financed—whether 
it is to be cost-plus, on a fixed basis, or 
on contract, or in the open market? 

Mr. MAAS. There are three methods 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs has explained in clear de- 
tail. No one method will necessarily 
satisfy the entire situation. Some of 
these ships we propose to build, of course, 
are to be built under negotiated con- 
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tracts. It will be necessary to build some 
on that basis, and some types of boats, 
more or less standard, can be built on a 
competitive-bid basis. The necessity of 
going to a negotiated contract is in the 
interest of speed and in the building of 
certain types of vessels for which facili- 
ties to construct them are not available. 

In such cases negotiated contracts are 
essential. Where it is a standard product, 
like, for instance, the lifeboats for big 
ships, and most of those are standard, 
they can be very well constructed on a 
competitive-bid basis. There are certain 
new types of craft provided for in this 
bill which no one is equipped at present 
to build, and which will require nego- 
tiated contracts. We all understand that, 
as the essence of this bill is speed. This 
bill is absolutely necessary if we are going 
to accomplish the purpose of building our 
Navy into a two-ocean navy for our own 
protection as quickly as possible. We 
have already authorized the major por- 
tion of our fleet outside of the small ves- 
sels provided in this bill. We are now 
asking that we provide the facilities with 
which to construct the fleet which has 
already been authorized. This is not a 
fleet-expansion bill. It is a bill to shorten 
the time in which we will get a two-ocean 
navy, which we should have at this mo- 
ment, so that every minute that we can 
take off the time of the ultimate comple- 
tion of the two-ocean navy is adding to 
our own protection. This bill is abso- 
lutely essential to our own defense and 
protection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASS. Yes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Last week the De- 
partment announced that when our pres- 
ent construction is completed we will 
have 1,898 vessels in our Navy. Are these 
400 vessels a part of the 1,898? 

Mr. MAAS. No. 

S car VAN ZANDT. These are in addi- 
on 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; these 
are not counted in the statement I put 
into the Recorp the other day. These 
400 ships are not a part of the big ship- 
building program under way. 

Mr. MAAS. The big shipbuilding pro- 
gram is only to bring the Navy up to 
701 ships. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, as I understood him, was talk- 
ing about some 1,800. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The auxil- 
iaries and all those amount to around 
1,400 ships. 

Mr. MAAS. These are to be included 
in the figure of 1,800? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes, 


Mr. RICH. The gentleman says that 
we need these ships immediately. Why? 

Mr. MAAS. I think the gentleman 
knows the international situation about 
as well as I do. Unfortunately we are 
a two-ccean nation with only one navy. 
You cannot defend both oceans at the 
Same time with only one navy. We 
need two navies—that is, two full 
fleets. 

Mr. RICH. Suppose we had these, 
and got them ready and then suppose 
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we passed the bill H. R. 1776 and give 
the President permission to give them 
away, then where are we? 

Mr. MAAS. That is another matter. 
In the first place I do not know that 
that bill gives the President permission 
to give them away in any event. I as- 
sume they will be used only in our own 
defense, but that does not alter the fact 
that we have two oceans in which we 
must protect ourselves, and we have to 
have two fleets in order to do the job. 
The gentleman can well realize the 
situation. 

Mr. RICH. If you give the fleet away 
and give these vessels away, then you 
have nothing to protect you. Then 
where are you? 

Mr. MAAS. What the gentleman is 
talking about is another matter. If we 
built 10 fleets and gave them away, we 
would have nothing to defend ourselves 
with. I cannot debate that subject with 
the gentleman relative to this bill. 

Mr. RICH. That is the point I want to 
make, that we want to be very careful 
what we do when we have these fleets 
ready—that we maintain them for Amer- 
ican national defense. 

Mr. MAAS. I agree with the gentle- 
man. I am talking about the necessity 
for providing adequate naval protection 
for ourselves. When we come to the 
lend-lease bill is the time to discuss the 
provisions of that bill. I am not in dis- 
agreement with the gentleman, but it 
does not relate to this bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. To clear up 
the point as to whether this shipbuilding 
program is included, on January 16, I put 
into the Recorp a statement showing the 
vessels of the United States Navy con- 
tracted for during the calendar year 1940 
of all kinds. The total is 1,404. These 
400 are not included in those figures, so 
when we get these 400 there will be some 
1,800 ships connected with the Navy in all 
categories. 

Mr. MAAS. I am glad to have the 
chairman give us the correct information 
on that. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. We read in the press 
and we hear from time to time that in 
view of the fact that when we built the 
Panama Canal the statement was made 
that we would not need two navies, that 
one navy would be able to be used in both 
oceans; but, of course, the gentleman 
knows we did not have airplanes that 
would travel six or seven thousand miles, 
as we have today, and due to that fact it 
becomes absolutely necessary to have two 
navies. 

Mr. MAAS. I agree with the gentle- 
man, only I believe that it always has 
been necessary. I have never been able 
to bring myself to agree with our naval 
leaders, even before the advent of the air- 
Plane, that one navy was sufficient, be- 
cause there was never any assurance that 
a commercial ship might not be sunk by 
sabotage in one of the locks. The Canal 
would then be denied to us for 3 or 4 
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months. That is possible today, of 
course. In addition to that has come the 
airplane, with the possibility of destroy- 
ing the Canal by aerial bombardment. 
If a hostile force can establish an air base 
anywhere within daylight striking dis- 
tance of the Canal we would have to 
voluntarily close the Canal. We would 
not dare operate it. So that we must 
have a two-ocean navy if we are to be 
protected at all. We do not defend this 
Nation at our shores. That is really too 
late. France found that out. We must 
defend this Nation a thousand miles or 
several thousand miles away from our 
shores. [Applause.] The way to keep 
an enemy away from you is to keep him 
at home. [Applause.] That is what we 
are building the navy for. 

Mr. SABATH. And that is the aim of 
this bill? 

Mr. MAAS. That is the only aim of 
this bill. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SapaTH] stated that 
planes could travel six or seven thousand 
miles. Can the gentleman tell us from 
his experience of any plane that can 
travel that far for the purpose of attack? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. We have a plane in 
process of construction, practically com- 
pleted now, which will travel 8,000 miles. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. To make an 
attack and then return? 

Mr. MAAS. No. It can go 4,000 miles, 
make an attack, and then return. That 
gives it a range of 4,000 miles for its mis- 
sion, but a so-called cruising range of 
8,000 miles. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. There are no 
planes employed in that manner now, 
however? 

Mr. MAAS. Not now; no. But it is 
not necessary to go that far. The canal 
is not 4,000 miles from a vulnerable 
point. Certainly if a hostile aircraft car- 
rier comes within 1,000 miles of the 
canal, the canal is in danger. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. The gen- 
tleman realizes, of course, that the. bot- 
tleneck in steel production in this coun- 
try is at the Soo locks at Sault Ste. Marie, 
and that Germany today could send a 
boat over to the Hudson Bay and a 
couple of airplanes could take off from 
there and could bomb our locks in a 
flight of an hour and a half, whether 
they returned or not; and the gentle- 
man knows that 80 percent of our steel 
supply goes through the Soo locks, and 
we are taking no steps to protect the 
Soo locks? 

Mr. MASS. I think that is possible. 
All you Members know that I am an ar- 
dent believer in aviation. I am one of 
those who believes that airplanes can 
sink battleships under favorable circum- 
stances; but, as an aviator, I know that 
the most effective way of keeping a hos- 
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tile air force from this country is to have 
an adequate navy that will deny to them 
access to our shores, or anywhere within 
range of our shores, or their aircraft 
carriers. 

I quite agree with the gentleman from 
New York (Mr, MARcANTONIO] that to- 
day there are no planes adequate to leave 
Europe or Asia and come over here to 
attack us in force. The real danger is 
that a hostile naval force might convoy 
aircraft carriers; and the principle of 
this bill is to take care of that threat. 

Mr. BOLLES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. BOLLES. What is the particular 
field of operation of these boats built in 
the Great Lakes area? What would they 
be used for? 

Mr. MAAS. They would have a vari- 
ety of uses. They would be used as mine 
sweepers, escort boats, submarine chas- 
ers. They are mostly for offshore patrol 
work and harbor patrol work. 

Mr. BOLLES. Most of them will be 
of such type of construction as not to 
be usable very far away from shore? 

Mr. MAAS. Normally this type of ship 
is not for use far at sea. These are not 
oceangoing vessels in the sense that they 
would cross the Atlantic. 

Mr. BOLLES. And where do these 
ships come in as a necessary part of the 
two-ocean navy except to add to the 
Atlantic Navy? Is not that all? 

Mr.MAAS. Not necessarily. Many of 
them will be used in the Pacific. Our 
naval bases must be protected with out- 
lying patrols. We must have mine 
sweepers to keep our harbors open. One 
of the favorite methods of attack by a 
hostile power is to mine commercial har- 
bors. We must have mine sweepers to 
keep these channels clear. Every one of 
these vessels is essential for our own de- 
fense. Whether they are to be lent to 
some other country is another matter. I 
do not know anything about that, but 
I do know that every vessel provided for 
in this bill is absolutely essential for our 
naval defense. 

Mr. BOLLES. The gentleman has just 
brought up the question I was going to 
ask further as to the protection afforded 
by mine sweepers and that type of craft: 
Has any United States harbor been mined 
so as to require the use of such vessels? 

Mr. MAAS. Does the gentleman mean 
our own mines? 

Mr. BOLLES. Our own naval bases— 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk—are there any mines outside of these 
harbors? 

Mr. MAAS. I do not think there are 
any mines there now. In fact I know 
there are not. 

Mr. BOLLES. Then the purpose of 
these mine sweepers would be to clear the 
English Channel. Would not that be 
their duty? 

Mr. MAAS. It would be very useful to 
them. 

Mr. BOLLES. Yes; quite. 

Mr. MAAS. But they would be just as 
useful to us if we became involved in this 
war. We must have all the equipment. 
No matter how powerful our battleships, 
unless we have a complete complement 
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of every type of vessel, plane, and weapon 
necessary to support the battleship it is 
ineffective. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNS. Are any of the vessels to 
be constructed under this bill more than 
165 feet in length? 

Mr. MAAS. Not under this program; 
no. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Drewry], who has been designated by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs to present 
this bill, He is the author of the report, 

Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished and able chairman of this 
committee has made such a detailed and 
clear exposition of this bill that it only 
remains for me to give you generally a 
little different analysis from the one he 
made, The identical references that he 
made and that I shall make arise, of 
course, out of the fact that we are dealing 
with the same subject matter; but the 
only difference between what he said and 
what I shall say will be, first, that my 
presentation will be shorter; and, second, 
it will be presented a little differently 
than he presented it. Ishould appreciate 
it if the membership would not interrupt 
me until I have completed my analysis; 
then I shall be glad to answer such ques- 
tions as I am able. 

Mr. Chairman, in the consideration of 
bills of this nature it is not necessary to 
go into a discussion of world conditions 
or of our own present conditions requiring 
expenditures of this kind. As I see it, 
there are only two things to be consid- 
ered: First, for the Congress to decide 
whether the things asked for in the bill 
are essential; and, second, should we au- 
thorize them without delay? 

As to the first consideration, the neces- 
sity for them, this is a matter very largely 
within the domain of the naval experts; 
and the Naval Affairs Committee has been 
told by these experts that these things 
are absolutely needed at this time for the 
national defense. However, the Naval 
Affairs Committee checked up on every 
8 in the bill before they approved the 

Second, as to the immediate need for 
the amounts asked, the Naval Affairs 
Committee did not have to take into con- 
sideration the statements of the experts, 
for the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, the Congress, and the people of 
the country know that there should be 
no delay in our preparedness program. 
No one knows what a day may bring 
forth. 

This bill is one authorizing appropri- 
ations for additional shipbuilding and 
ordnance manufacturing facilities for the 
United States Government, which will be 
needed. It will be noted that it specifies 
certain sums to be appropriated in addi- 
tion to the sums previously authorized 
to be appropriated by the acts of June 
14, 1940, and July 9, 1940. This bill has 
three purposes; 
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First, appropriation for essential equip- 
ment and facilities at either private or 
naval shipbuilding yards, or acquiring 
any complete naval vessels or operations 
thereof; and for that purpose $315,000,- 
000 is authorized. 

Second, for essential equipment and 
facilities for the manufacture and pro- 
duction of ordnance matériel, muni- 
tions, and armor at private or naval es- 
tablishments. For this purpose $194,- 
000,000 is authorized. 

The third purpose of the bill is for the 
construction of not to exceed 400 small 
craft for patrol, local defense, escort, 
salvage, and towing services. The au- 
thorization for this purpose is not to 
exceed $400,000,000. 

That is the analysis of the bill. 

Under the two acts referred to, $185,- 
000,000 has already been appropriated, 
but it was found that this was not suffi- 
cient to do the work; hence the neces- 
sity for the additional $315,000,000. The 
House has already passed the authoriza- 
tion for $185,000,000 for the same pur- 
poses as included in this bill, so the only 
question, it seems to me, to be considered 
is whether this additional money should 
be appropriated to carry on the work 
already authorized. 

The appropriation is to provide essen- 
tial equipment and facilities at either pri- 
vate or naval establishments for building 
and equipping naval vessels. This defi- 
nitely fixes the total amount to carry out 
the program of expansion at navy yards 
and industrial yards, including equipment 
of all kinds. The money received under 
previous authorization has already been 
spent in navy yards and industrial plants 
for building additional ways, and, as Ad- 
miral Robinson said when he was asked 
what this money was to be spent for, 
“For almost anything that you could 
mention.” The details of the individual 
expenses cannot be put into a bill of this 
kind. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DREWRY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr, MICHENER. A question with ref- 
erence to facilities. I understand the 
term “facilities” does not include hous- 
ing. Am I correct? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DREWRY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I may say to 
the gentleman from Michigan that no 
housing is connected with this program 
at all. 

Mr. DREWRY. There is a table set out 
on page 40 of the hearings which includes 
the specific items or projects already or- 
dered and the projects for which orders 
have not yet been issued, and there is a 
plan of all the matériel to be produced. 
I take it for granted this body does not 
want me to go into these details, so I sim- 
ply refer to page 40 of the hearings, if you 
wish to make a note of it, which gives the 
specific items, the localities, the nature of 
the expansion, the amount of matériel to 
be produced, and the type of contract 
involved. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. DREWRY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. I have the utmost. con- 
fidence in the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, but I know the gentle- 
man who is now addressing us prepared 
this report, and I know that he has set 
forth everything intelligently and cor- 
rectly; but, unfortunately, the Illinois 
Members and one of the Wisconsin Mem- 
bers, Mr. WASEILEWSKI, are extremely 
desirous of getting the information 
whether these vessels will be built on the 
Great Lakes because they have been at- 
tacked, the statement being made that 
they have not been active in bringing 
some of this work that is needed by the 
Army and Navy to the interior and to the 
Middle West. So I would like to hear 
from the gentleman whether all that is 
set forth in his report is justified on the 
evidence that has been produced and 
given before his committee. 

Mr. DREWRY. Answering the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois 
whether I think the facts set forth in my 
report are justified, may I say that I 
would not have put them in there if I 
had not thought they were. Further an- 
swering the gentleman from Illinois, 
when I come to that provision of the bill 
I will be glad to take up the matter which 
seems to be disturbing him. I know the 
fine work that he has accomplished in 
behalf of that area in which he lives, and 
I will be glad to give him such informa- 
tion as I have. 

Mr. SABATH. I am more interested 
in my colleagues who have been after me 
all the time. 

Mr. DREWRY. The second authori- 
zation of $194,000,000 is for equipment 
and facilities for the manufacture or pro- 
duction of ordnance matériel, including 
munitions and armament. The manu- 
facture of ordnance matériel is a variable 
thing and depends upon the needs and 
the immediate necessities of the ships 
when they get their supply of ordnance 
matériel. You will find that on page 46 
of the hearings which you can refer to at 
your leisure, and it is not necessary for 
me to go into those details. 

The third authorization is the one that 
seems to have created a little bit more 
interest, and that is the one about which 
the gentleman from Illinois has just 
asked me. He wanted to know the justi- 
fication for the report saying that these 
400, or not more than 400, vessels were to 
be built on the Great Lakes. Answering 
him, I call his attention to page 29 of the 
hearings. On that page the question 
was asked Admiral Robinson: 


Where are you going to put those 200 
ships? 


Admiral Robinson replied: 

They will practically all be placed on the 
Great Lakes. 

The chairman asked the question: 

Well, the Great Lakes is not engaged in 
building any warships. 


The reason for that question was they 
did not want to entangle the building of 
this small craft with the building of the 
larger vessels, such as battleships. The 
admiral answered: 

Except submarines. 


[Here the gavel fell.) 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Chairman, on 
page 46 again the question was asked as 
to whether they were going to be built 
on the Great Lakes, and the chairman 
said: 

Now, where do you contemplate, in the 
main, building these small craft that you 
are asking authorization for? 


Admiral Robinson replied: 


The most of them will be built on the 
Great Lakes. 


Then the chairman asked this ques- 
tion: 

At what communities or cities on the 
Great Lakes do you have sufficient facilities 
to absorb this building operation? 


The reply of Admiral Robinson, I feel, 
will gratify the gentleman from Illinois. 
He said: 

There are facilities at almost every city 
of any size on the Great Lakes. Almost 
any city of any size on the Great Lakes falls 
within that category, and I can give you the 
names of some of the places where we have 
contracted for them. This list does not in- 
clude all of them. It would include Akron, 
Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich.; Kewaunee, Wis.; Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis.; Duluth, Minn., etc. 


Have I shown the gentleman a justi- 
fication for the statement made in my 
report? 

Mr. SABATH. I am absolutely satis- 
fied with the gentleman’s sincerity and 
honesty, and I know he would not put 
anything in the report except what is 
right; but, unfortunately, we Members 
from the city of Chicago, which is part 
of the great State of Illinois, have been 
assailed and attacked by the unfriendly 
press that we are ignoring that section of 
the country and that it is not receiving 
an opportunity to be of service to the 
country in this crisis. I have been 
importuned by all the Members from 
my State, as well as by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin whose name I men- 
tioned, who is appearing before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee at this time and 
cannot be here, urging me that every 
effort be made to see that due consider- 
ation is given the interior, especially the 
Great Lakes region. That is the reason 
I brought it up. I have talked to the 
gentleman several times, as well as to 
the chairman about the matter. 

Mr. DREWRY. There certainly has 
not been any delay or neglect on the gen- 
tleman’s part with reference to securing 
these facilities for his section, so far as 
I know. 

In conclusion, may I say that this bill 
is an administration-approved bill, ap- 
proved by the Director of the Budget. 
It came before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the House and was unani- 
mously reported by that committee, 
which means that it is the unanimous 
thought of the Navy Department and 
your committee that the things provided 
for are essential and necessary to be pro- 
duced at this time. [Applause.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 12 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MARCANTONIO]. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise at this time not only to explain my 
opposition to this bill but to repeat the 
reasons I have advanced in the past for 
my opposition to similar legislation and 
ensuing appropriations, 

Last year I found myself in the posi- 
tion where I cast the lone vote against 
this type of legislation and ensuing ap- 
propriations on five different occasions. 
I did so not because I am opposed to the 
defense of my country, its institutions, 
and its people; I did so not because I am 
opposed to national defense. I am for 
national defense, but genuine national 
defense. My opposition to this legisla- 
tion is based on the proposition that we 
are not legislating and we are not ap- 
propriating for defense; we are legislat- 
ing and we are appropriating for arma- 
ments in pursuance not of a peace policy 
for defense, in pursuance not of a policy 
of defending our shores, defending our 
institutions, defending our people, but 
in pursuance of a program of launching 
this country into a war, not for defense, 
not for democracy, but for imperialism. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. What justification has 
the gentleman for the statement he has 
made that it is for the purpose of war? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is exactly 
what Iam doing. Iwas given 12 minutes, 
and I have consumed 1 minute. I shall 
try in the short time which has been al- 
lotted to me to succinctly expound my 
reasons for that statement. 

This war-armament program began on 
May 16 when the President of the United 
States addressed the joint session of the 
Congress and asked tremendous appro- 
priations for planes, munitions, and all 
sorts of armaments. At that time I felt 
that it was the beginning of a blitzkrieg 
against the peace and freedom of the 
American people. I felt that it was simi- 
lar to and tragically reminiscent of the 
preparedness days of 1916. In 1916 a 
similar program of armament was sold 
to the American people under the catch- 
all word of preparedness. Now it has 
been sold to the American people under 
the catch-all phrase of national defense. 

I felt then, in May, that these arma- 
ments would be used as a vehicle which 
of its own momentum would catapult us 
into this war. I submit that time and 
events since May have made my position 
a correct one. 

First of all, there has been the appro- 
priation of $17,000,000,000, plus what else 
we are going to appropriate. I stated 
then that we were converting our coun- 
try into a tremendous military reservoir 
to be used by one side against the other 
side. This in and of itself was unneutral, 
and aside from international law was the 
inexorable movement into war. It was 
bound by its own momentum to plunge 
us into war. It was bound to lead us 
step by step into a program of arma- 
ments, conscription, war, and dictator- 
ship; step by step we have witnessed the 
march of events in that program. 

Let us see what has happened since 
May 16, 1940. I said in May and in June 
that these armaments were converting 
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this country into a military reservoir to 
be used by one side against the other. 
When the President addressed this ses- 
sion of Congress he did not use the term 
“military reservoir” but did say that we 
were to become an arsenal for democ- 
racy. No honest person can dispute that 
point. We have been and are becoming 
more and more with blitzkreig speed 
an arsenal or military reservoir for one 
Side as against the other in an imperial- 
ist and commercial war. It is just a 
question of time before manpower will 
have to be utilized in the furtherance of 
the arsenal plan, or the military-reser- 
voir plan, as I called it back in June 1940. 

Once we have become an arsenal for 
democracy or a military reservoir, from 
an economic and armaments standpoint 
we are actually in war, and you cannot 
get away from that. When we are going 
to use men is a question of time, but from 
the standpoint of being actually in war 
on one side and against the other, we are 
in that war as a result of having become 
a military reservoir or an arsenal 
through the medium of armaments for 
which we are asked to vote again today. 
Thus the issue presented by this bill and 
all similar legislation and appropriations 
are not defense as you have been calling 
it but the furtherance of a military res- 
ervoir or arsenal program for war, for an 
imperialist war. 

I stated at that time that armaments 
were the first step, and when we had the 
first bill here I said that the next step 
would be conscription. Nobody believed 
me then, but conscription came, and 
came so fast that the American people 
did not even have an opportunity to 
analyze the proposal that converted 17,- 
000,000 men into 17,000,000 numbers. 

Then from conscription on we see 
what? We see that every action that 
has been taken by either the Congress 
or the President—and we must assume 
our responsibility as well as try to place 
it on the President—has been a step in 
the direction of going into war. I am 
going to be told, “We are not appropriat- 
ing to go into war, we are appropriating 
for defense.” It is not your word or my 
word that counts. Men, nations, and in- 
stitutions are judged by time and events. 
I submit that time and events since the 
first bill of this character was enacted 
have demonstrated conclusively—and 
there is not a man in this body who does 
not feel it deep down in his heart—that 
we have been going speedily but surely in 
the direction of war. 

If we want to go to war to save so- 
called British democracy and to extend 
Wall Street imperialism, say so and let 
us debate it on that issue. Let us not 
take these steps under camouflaged ter- 
minology. Let us not take these war-like 
steps under pretenses and guises of na- 
tional defense. This is not national 
defense. 

The Senate Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs on the day before the President 
addressed the Congress unanimously re- 
ported that this country could not be 
successfully invaded by any nation or any 
combination of nations. I have a great 
deal of respect for my friend, the gentle- 
man from Georgia, the distinguished and 
able chairman of this committee, but at 
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the same time I have in my hand a report 
filed on May 15, 1940, a unanimous report 
of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs. 
May I read from it: 

From the military point of view the United 
States must be considered as an insular na- 
tion. We are separated from potential ene- 
mies on the east and west by broad and deep 
oceans. On our northern and southern bor- 
ders are nations which have been friendly 
heretofore. Across these land frontiers could 
come no armies of sufficient strength to men- 
ace our security. Our situation is not similar 
to that of the British at the present time. 
Prior to the advent of air power the British 
Isles were insular countries. This complete 
insularity is now compromised in the military 
sense in that they are subject to damaging 
attack by aircraft based on the Continent. 

The armies of Europe and Asia do not men- 
ace 8. To be a menace they must be trans- 
ported across the sea in ships. Airplanes 
based on the Continents of Europe and Asia 
do not menace us. To threaten seriously our 
continental security they must be conveyed 
across the sea and operated from bases in or 
near this hemisphere. 

The armed forces of no foreign nation or 
group of nations can seriously threaten our 
continental security if we make sure that we 
command the seas which separate us from all 
potential enemies, 


The President himself stated in that 
same fatal speech of May 16, 1940, that 
we had the biggest and best Navy in the 
world. Hence, why this extraordinary 
armament program? Not for defense, 
not for peace; but for offense and wars. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. NICHOLS. The gentleman said a 
minute ago in his opening remarks, that 
we are being catapulted into a war which 
would be a war not to protect democracy, 
but would be an imperialistic war. I 
was hopeful the gentleman would discuss 
that 

Mr. MARC ANTONIO. I will. 

Mr. NICHOLS. And point out exactly 
what kind of imperialistic war it will be. 
Bhs MARCANTONIO. Iam coming to 

at. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. May I say 
that, notwithstanding the unanimous re- 
port of the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee which the gentleman just read, 
they immediately authorized an 81-per- 
cent increase to provide for an Atlantic 
Fleet. If their position was sound, why 
was it necessary to authorize an addition 
of 81 percent? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman 
has asked that question, and I am com- 
pelled to give a frank answer, and I will 
tell you why. Because this war hysteria 
which has been created by armaments, 
under the guise of national defense, has 
created a situation where everything 
goes overboard—truth, reason, and jus- 
tice—despite what was said in the days 
of calm, rational action by legislators in 
this country. I am sorry to make that 
statement, but it is the truth. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Then the 
gentleman finds the Senate Naval Af- 
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fairs Committee somewhat in the same 
position as Mr. Kennedy now finds him- 
self—he meets himself coming back. 

Mr, MARCANTONIO. I am not dis- 
cussing Mr. Kennedy at this time; I am 
discussing the proposition that we are not 
appropriating for national defense, but 
that we are appropriating for the prose- 
cution of an imperialist war; and on that 
proposition I maintain, first of all, that 
fundamentally there is no difference be- 
tween the British war aims and those of 
the Axis Powers. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Would the 
gentleman from Oregon yield the gentle- 
man from New York some time? I have 
no further time on this side. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from New York 10 minutes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I thank the 
gentleman. : 

I maintain this war is not a war of 
ideals; it is not a war for the preservation 
of one system as against another system, 
because while there may be some differ- 
ence between the tyranny of Hitlerism 
and that of British imperialism over one- 
fifth of the totai world, that difference is 
one of degree, and the degree is so small 
as not to warrant anyone justly to say 
that this is a war between the democratic 
forces of the world and the Nazi forces of 
the world. 

Let us analyze Churchill’s appeal, for 
instance, to the Italian people as a piece 
of conclusive evidence. Churchill did not 
ask the Italian people to overthrow fas- 
cism; he did not ask them to extirpate 
from the Italian Peninsula the tyrannical 
rule of fascism. In referring to Musso- 
lini, all he asked the Italian people to do 
was simply to change their leader; but 
at no time did he ask them to change 
their system; at no time did he ask them 
to establish in the Italian Peninsula a 
democracy. A Fascist Italy on the side 
of British imperialism is all that Churchill 
sought. He was not interested in a demo- 
cratic Italy. Fascism in Italy is satis- 
factory to Churchill if it serves the rulers 
of Britain. 

Mr.SABATH Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Just a minute; 
let me continue, please. I will yield in 
just a short while. 

Now, the same Great Britain which 
keeps 300,000,000 people enslaved in In- 
dia, the same Great Britain which keeps 
millions of people enslaved and subjected 
to the worst kind of exploitation in Africa, 
the same Great Britain that does the 
same thing in Bermuda, the British West 
Indies, in China, and all over the world, is 
certainly not the Great Britain which is 
going to give democracy to Norway, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy, and any other of 
the subjected nations. Democracy in 
these countries would be disastrous to the 
interests of British commercial eXploita- 
tion. It is the same Great Britain that 
built up and financed Hitler, the same 
Great Britain that sold out the demo- 
cratic forces that were fighting in Spain, 
the same Great Britain that surrender- 
ed—not surrendered but made a deal—at 
Munich. The only question that is being 
fought in the war today is whether in 
these conquered states there shall be es- 
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tablished governments which shall be the 
puppets of British imperialism or whether 
there shall be established governments 
which shall be the puppets of Nazi impe- 
rialism, and as for imperialism, whether 
it is British imperialism or Nazi imperial- 
ism, the American people have nothing to 
expect from any kind of imperialism, in- 
cluding Wall Street imperialism, except 
destruction, death, starvation, and ex- 
ploiti.tion. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. If this Nation can live in 
the world with a dictator like Stalin and 
his system of government, which is world 
revolution, and promote our trade with 
them as we are doing now, why can we 
not survive in a world where Hitlerism 
may be involved? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I say this: By 
building and extending our own democ- 
racy and by cooperating with people who 
are genuinely fighting for democracy, 
Hitlerism will be overthrown. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. As I understand the situa- 
tion here today, we are considering the 
practical position in which we are placed. 
This country has taken a definite stand 
on a public sentiment that is unquestion- 
ably in favor of England in this war. 
Now, if the question ever comes of an 
invasion of this country, and if such a 
thing should happen that the British and 
the French Navies should fall into the 
control of Hitler, it is not the wisest thing 
that we can do to prepare to meet them 
on the seas with a convoy of battleships? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The answer to 
that is that you are not preparing for 
that. You are preparing to get into that 
conflict of imperialism, 

Mr. MAY rose. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Oh, just a min- 
ute. I have the floor. The gentleman 
must let me complete my thought. Let 
me say this to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky: Can the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky guarantee to us and to his con- 
stituents that after we have plunged into 
this war, Great Britain or Europe will 
not become totalitarian, and if Great 
Britain does become totalitarian—and 
incidentally it is becoming totalitarian 
every day, and I charge further that it is 
totalitarian as a matter of fact—then is 
the gentleman so naive as to believe that 
totalitarian British imperialism is going 
to be less antagonistic to our brand of 
imperialism or to the interests of our 
country than Hitler imperialism? 

Mr. MAY. I answer the gentleman by 
saying this: Suppose any kind of imperi- 
alism, totalitarian Europe or any of the 
rest, that means that we may be met on 
the seas some day, or at our borders with 
a fleet of airplane carriers convoyed by 
battleships of four or five European na- 
tions—then is the gentleman going to be 
prepared? Will he be prepared to meet 
that armada at sea, or does he want to 
wait until they land on our shores? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. My answer is 
this: If you were pursuing a peace policy 
and strict national defense, I would 
say appropriate not $27,000,000,000 but 
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$127,000,000,000, but it is precisely be- 
cause you are pursuing a policy of going 
into this war that I am opposed to these 
appropriations which are not for defense 
but are for participation in this imperial- 
istic war. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes. 

Mr. COLMER. I am very interested 
in the able address the gentleman is 
making from his point of view, but I 
have often wondered as I have heard the 
gentleman from time to time just what 
he does believe in, insofar as this matter 
of national defense is concerned. As I 
recall it, the gentleman has never sup- 
ported, but has opposed, every item of 
national defense and has not voted for 
one appropriation bill or for one au- 
thorization bill. He has at least been 
consistent in that. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is not 
true. I have voted for items that were 
in fact national defense. 

Mr. COLMER. What I want to know 
is this: Would the gentleman just leave 
us entirely to the mercy of a world that 
is on the warpath? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I have answer- 
ed that question, as I have already 
shown you, by the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee unanimous report, written in 
normal] times before this hysteria, which 
shows that with our set-up of May 15, 
1940, together with normal and reason- 
able appropriations, we are not subject 
to invasion and cannot be invaded by 
any nation or combination of nations. I 
voted for things that I believed to be 
strictly in the interests of national de- 
fense. I voted for the erection of that 
second lock in the Panama Canal. 
There was a roll-call vote on that, and 
the gentleman can look it up if he de- 
sires. I did not oppose yesterday’s bill, 
which was a repair bill, essentially, a 
bill to modernize the existing Navy, but 
I shall continue to oppose inordinate 
expansion, the building of armaments 
which I know are not needed strictly for 
national defense, but which I know are 
going to be used strictly in furtherance 
of an imperialist war. The fact that 
we gave away 50 destroyers, which every- 
one knows were not obsolete, and the 
fact that under the lend-lease bill you 
propose to give the President power to 
lend, lease, or give away more ships, be- 
lies the strictly national-defense argu- 
ment advanced to justify this war-arma- 
ments program. 

Now, if I may continue, I voted against 
these bills first because I am convinced 
that, as a result of a study by the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee, our country 
cannot be invaded either by one nation 
or a combination of nations, and every- 
body knows that, except that we will not 
admit it; secondly, because under the 
guise of national defense we have pre- 
pared a program of armaments which has 
made us a military reservoir or an arse- 
nal for so-called democracy, and which is 
used by one set of imperialistic contend- 
ers against another set of imperialistic 
contenders, thereby catapulting us into 
this war. My third reason for opposing 
this armament program is that under the 
guise of national defense we have used 
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national defense to sacrifice the general 
welfare of the American people. You 
farm Representatives, you are going to 
sweat blood on the floor of this House in 
trying to get parity, you are going to 
sweat blood to get an appropriation 
which you received last year, and I shall 
vote with you as I did then. As to the 
W. P. A. workers, you say that they are 
going to be absorbed in the national de- 
fense. Oh, yes, the skilled workers, to a 
certain extent. 

What are you going to do with the un- 
skilled workers? Under the proposed 
Budget you are cutting $400,000,000 from 
the W. P. A. workers. Under the guise 
of national defense you have taken the 
proposed health program, of which the 
President spoke a year and a half ago, 
and you have never heard another word 
about it. What of the housing program? 
Those of us who stood by the President 
during the 7 years of the New Deal, who 
believed in slum clearance and good hous- 
ing, have seen that go overboard, sacri- 
ficed on the altar of this false national 
defense. 

National defense. I am for that with 
all my life and blood, but not for arma- 
ments, which mean war, dictatorship, 
and the destruction of the social and 
economic gains and freedom of the Amer- 
ican people. For that reason I shall op- 
pose this bill if I have to do it alone. 
Applause. ] 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, since this bill is a very 
important one, a very expensive one, and 
a somewhat technical one I had in mind 
to devote the time at my disposal to an 
explanation of it. However, I believe you 
will all agree with me that a thoroughly 
complete explanation has been made by 
the ranking majority member of our 
committee, by the ranking minority 
member and, particularly, by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son] who has an extraordinary facuity 
for clear and concise explanation of all 
measures on naval subjects. So I think 
it will be unnecessary at this time for 
me to do any explaining at all in con- 
nection with the several provisions of the 
bill itself. 

However, I do want to touch upon one 
or two other matters which have been 
referred to in this debate and which I 
feel may possibly be of interest to you. 

First of all, I want to say that I was 
tremendously interested in the remarks 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Marcantonio]. So much, in fact, that I 
was glad to have the opportunity to yield 
him additional time. I do not care to 
discuss the views he expressed on the 
President’s foreign policy or to comment 
on the question whether the war now 
raging is a war between democracies and 
totalitarian states. I do not care to dis- 
cuss the question whether the United 
States is to become the arsenal of the 
democracies. I do not even wish to dis- 
cuss at this time the so-called lease-lend 
bill. But I do. want to take this occasion 
to disabuse the mind of the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MARCAN- 
TONIO] of the impression he has that the 
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two-ocean navy is a new proposal or one 
that was brought on entirely by the 
emergency. I want to assure the gentle- 
man that so far as the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House is concerned the 
ultimate creation of a two-ocean navy 
has been its established policy for more 
than 2 years. 

The gentleman from New York men- 
tioned the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, which, I believe, 
was made last year. I cannot speak, of 
course, for the Senate or for its Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, but Members of 
this House will recall that long before 
that, long before the date of the Senate 
report, members of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee had persistently and 
consistently advocated a two-ocean navy, 
not only in the deliberations of the com- 
mittee itself but in their speeches on 
the floor in debate upon Navy bills. More 
than 2 years ago, in debate on one of 
our naval bills, I advocated a two-ocean 
navy and stated why a two-ocean navy 
was necessary to the adequate defense of 
the United States. The argument now 
is fundamentally the same as it was then. 
The terrible events which have happened 
since have served simply to make the 
argument more convincing and under- 
standable. 

A two-ocean navy is a policy of the 
Naval Affairs Committee. It was con- 
ceived in the committee and advocated 
long before either the President or the 
Navy Department accepted it, and it was 
not brought on by any extraneous cause 
at all. And most certainly it is not the 
result of war hysteria or propaganda. 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As a matter 
of fact, the subject matter was discussed 
15 the gentleman and other Members in 

938. 

Mr. MOTT. That is correct. It was 
discussed in 1938, 1939, and 1940. That 
is also the case · with the present expan- 
sion program of our shore-station facili- 
ties, You all know what those facilities 
are today. They constitute one of the 
strongest, most effective, and most neces- 
sary parts of our naval defense system. 
I am sure you are all acquainted with the 
origin of the policy which made them a 
reality. That policy was conceived and 
written into law by the committee. As 
long as 7 years ago the Naval Affairs 
Committee began its insistence upon a 
definite program of expansion of the 
shore-station facilities, such as we have 
today. It was not initiated by the Navy 
Department or the President and it was 
not the result of war fever. It was the 
result of the calm and deliberate judg- 
ment of the committee as to what was 
needed in this regard. 

Let me say to the Members of the 
House that it is very gratifying to me, as 
a member of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, to have the privilege of talking on an 
important bill of this kind—a bill in- 
volving the expenditure of nearly a billion 
dollars—with the knowledge that there is 
practically no opposition to it in the 
House. That seems to me to indicate an 
unusual degree of confidence in the work 
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which this committee through the years 
has been trying to do, and it indicates 
particularly great confidence and faith 
in the distinguished chairman of our 
committee, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson]. [Applause.] 

I am not given to exaggeration or flat- 
tery, but I state my sincere conviction 
and opinion when I say that I believe the 
chairman of our committee to be better 
informed on naval affairs and to have a 
sounder general view of naval defense 
policy than any man in the United States, 
in or out of Congress. He would make a 
great Secretary of the Navy. [Applause.] 
But perhaps at this particular time he 
can render even a greater service to his 
country by remaining where he is—in 
the House and on the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee—so we hope he will stay on the 
committee as long as he wants to. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Is it not true 
that for the last 6 or 8 years we have been 
advocating the building of commercial 
ships by reason of national defense be- 
cause they were an arm of the Navy? 

Mr. MOTT. Oh, that is quite true. 
These small ships, the building facilities 
for which are authorized by this bill, 
small and seemingly unimportant in 
themselves as they are, constitute an in- 
tegral part of the Navy. It is just as im- 
portant to have the proper complement 
of these ships as it is to have the proper 
proportion of cruisers and battleships. 
That is the reason for this bill, and the 
sole reason for it. As the number of bat- 
tleships, cruisers, destroyers, and subma- 
rines increase, there must be a corre- 
sponding increase in ships of this type, 
and their building must keep pace with 
the building of the main fleet. The rea- 
son the bill is here now, of course, is that 
we need those ships now, and with all the 
shipbuilding facilities of the country in 
use we must create new ones, and in order 
to create new ones the Government has 
to temporarily go into the construction 
of shipbuilding facilities. 

The immediate contemplated program 
for ships of this class covered in this bill 
is itemized on page 4 of the committee’s 
report. It includes thirty-six 165-foot 
submarine chasers, thirty 110-foot sub- 
marine chasers, 24 motor torpedo boats, 
eighteen 165-foot mine sweepers, 32 fleet 
mine sweepers, 90 motor mine sweepers, 
and 50 coastal mine sweepers, In addi- 
tion to these, the bill authorizes 120 sim- 
ilar craft, the exact types of which have 
not yet been determined, but which are 
included in the total authorization of the 
400 small vessels provided for in the bill. 
That these 400 vessels are absolutely nec- 
essary to support the fleet at the present 
time and that they must be completed at 
the earliest date possible is the unani- 
mous opinion both of the committee and 
of the Navy Department. 

In addition to these ships the bill au- 
thorizes expansion of facilities and the 
building of new facilities for the produc- 
tion of armament and ordnance for these 
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and other ships of the Navy, which we 
must be ready to arm completely as soon 
as they come off the ways. 

A question was raised as to whether 
any of the construction contemplated in 
this bill was to go to the Great Lakes. 
I am glad to be able to assure the gen- 
tlemen from the Lake States that much 
of the construction will be done there. 
But let me call attention to one thing, 
since the subject has been raised as to 
where these vessels are to be built. So 
far as I know, during all my tenure as a 
member of the Naval Affairs Committee 
I can recall no proposal or bill which has 
ever been considered from what we might 
call a geographical-political standpoint. 
The placing of these facilities, natu- 
rally, is left to the Navy Department, 
where there are experts whose business 
it is to know the best locations to 
place these facilities, both from the view 
of economy and defense strategy. They 
are going to the Great Lakes in this par- 
ticular instance chiefly for the reason 
that, in addition to the Great Lakes being 
a good place to build ships of this kind, 
it is the only remaining location we have. 
The other available harbor locations are 
already being utilized for shipbuilding. 

The Naval Affairs Committee is dis- 
tinctly nonpartisan. There are strong 
party men on our committee, naturally, 
as there ought to be, because there are 
strong party men in the House, as there 
ought to be; but never in my entire 
service on this committee have I heard 
any bill approached or even discussed 
from either a political or a partisan 
point of view. Practically every bill that 
has ever come out of that eommittee, no 
matter how important or controversial, 
has come out with the unanimous report 
of the committee, and I am glad to say 
that in the overwhelming majority of 
cases the House has sustained the com- 
mittee by a strictly nonpartisan vote, and 
many times the committee has been sus- 
tained by unanimous votes of the House. 
There has never been any politics in 
naval legislation, and I trust there may 
never be. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. In addi- 
tion to the reasons the gentleman has 
already expressed for building these boats 
on the Great Lakes, was it not also due to 
a desire on the part of the Navy to spread 
this immense program as far as it can 
all over the United States? 

Mr. MOTT. Certainly. That has 
always been a part of the policy. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. And also 
because the draft of these boats ap- 
proaches the limit of the channel depth 
in the St. Lawrence bottleneck? 

Mr. MOTT. That is quite true. Fora 
number of reasons, we cannot build bat - 
tleships and cruisers on the Great Lakes. 
We lack the facilities, and even if we had 
the facilities we could not get the ships 
to the ocean after they were built. 

I have told you that the Naval Affairs 
Committee is a policy-making committee. 
The Naval Affairs Committee has always 
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assumed responsibility for deciding in the 
first instance what kind of naval defense 
is adequate for the United States. It has 
been jealous of its jurisdiction, thorough 
in its investigations, and deliberate in its 
judgments. Very often it has had a hard 
time to get its legislation approved either 
by the Department or by the President, 
but in the end the judgment of the com- 
mittee on all matters within its own 
jurisdiction has usually prevailed. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As a matter 
of fact, the Constitution puts the re- 
sponsibility on Congress of fixing the 
naval policy. 

Mr. MOTT. That is quite right. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is one 
of our missions, to fix the Nation’s naval 
policy; and I submit that to the consid- 
eration of the House. 

Mr. MOTT. The able chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee is right, and I 
am saying that his committee, with the 
invariable support and approval of the 
House, has always done that and has 
done it expeditiously, effectively, and 
well. The Naval Affairs Committee does 
not surrender its jurisdiction and re- 
sponsibility to anyone. 

I stated in the beginning that I did not 
want to discuss the lease-lend bill, and I 
am not going to discuss it until the bill 
comes up, but I do want to make just this 
one observation now, particularly in view 
of the significant statement just made 
by the gentleman from Georgia, Chair- 
man VINSON. 

When the lend-lease bill comes in you 
will be told that in an emergency of this 
kind the Congress cannot function, that 
committees of the Congress cannot func- 
tion, and that all legislative authority in 
the field of national defense, including 
aid to Britain, must be transferred from 
the Congress to the President. And 
when you are told that, I trust you will 
remember that there is one committee 
of the House which has functioned, 
functioned always, functioned speedily, 
affirmatively, and completely, a commit- 
tee which has brought its part of the de- 
fense program to a higher point of com- 
pletion than any other phase of that 
program; a committee which made both 
the policy and the legislation which has 
already created the greatest single Navy 
in the world and from which will shortly 
come a Navy strong enough to defend us 
against attack by the combined navies of 
the world. I hope you will remember 
that when the spend-lend bill comes in, 
and I hope this example of congressional 
efficiency that I have cited may help to 
bring you to the conclusion that we can 
have adequate defense in every one of its 
phases, and have it promptly, even in 
time of emergency, and still retain the 
legislative jurisdiction which the Consti- 
tution has properly and wisely vested in 
the Congress. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BATES]. 
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Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe the first thing we 
ought to settle in our minds this after- 
noon is the question of just what is the 
real purpose for expanding the United 
States Navy. 

Going back to the hearings before the 
Naval Affairs Committee in 1938, Admiral 
Leahy, in January 1938, appeared before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs and gave 
his reasons why the Navy should at that 
time be increased 20 percent in tonnage. 
He said that subsequent to the failure 
of the London Conference of 1935, when 
the naval agreements had broken down, 
Great Britain and France had com- 
menced enormous increases in their naval 
power that completely upset the 5-5-3 
ratio which existed. At that time he 
also referred to the recently concluded 
Italo-German-Japanese anticommunistic 
protocol. “The competent government 
agencies of the signatory states shall 
operate together in reporting to each 
other the activities of the Comintern, 
as well as to communicate instructions 
and defense measures to each other,” and 
he further stated that it shows the com- 
plete break-down of international agree- 
ment as to limitation of armament, and 
the initiation of at least one powerful 
armament bloc of three nations cannot 
be questioned, and he voiced the opin- 
ion that unless the United States com- 
menced without delay a comparable 
increase of its Navy we would in a short 
period of time have insufficient security 
against attack from overseas. The pro- 
posed increase, he said, was not sufficient 
to guard against an attack on both 
shores. 

Since that time many things have hap- 
pened. War has broken out overseas and 
this country of ours up to 1940 was still 
dependent on the 20-percent increase 
authorized in the 1938 bill. 

Admiral Leahy was not concerned at 
that time with the aggressive action of 
one power, but he visualized a combina- 
tion or a coalition of powers which he 
described at that particular hearing as 
composed of Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

What has happened since that time, 
according to the latest report of the Navy 
Department? Are we safe from an in- 
vasion by a coalition of powers? What 
is the sum total of all the fighting ships 
in the United States Navy, and what is 
the sum total of fighting ships owned by 
the coalition of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, and which today form the so- 
called axis of the European and Asiatic 
powers? 

A recent report from the Navy Depart- 
ment shows that the United States has 
15 battleships, but the total of the 3 
Axis Powers is 22. We have 6 aircraft 
carriers; the total of the Axis Powers is 8. 
We have 37 cruisers; the total of the 
Axis Powers is 71. This country has 155 
destroyers; the total of the other 3 
powers is 302. We have 103 submarines; 
the total of the axis is 286. The United 
States has a sum total of combatant ves- 
sels of 316 in the categories I have men- 
tioned, whereas the axis combination has 
689. The complete table of combatant 
ships follows: 
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Relative strength of United States and aris 
navies, Oct. 26, 1940 


United States 
Total of Axis 


Battleships...-...........- 6] € 2 
Aircraft carriers 1 8 
Cruisers... 3 7¹ 
Destroyers- -onena 302 
Submarines. 236 


We are naturally interested in Britain 
winning this war, and for a very vital 
reason, too. If Germany should win, the 
price of peace may include what will 
remain of the French and British Fleets. 
These fleets and the shipyards of Europe 
in the hands of the Axis Powers, together 
with what they already have, would be a 
powerful and constant threat against the 
peace of the United States. 

The following table shows the strength 
of the French and British Fleets as of 
October 26,.1940: 


Mr. Chairman, in view of the general 
world-wide situation, we must give our 
greatest and immediate attention to the 
naval defense needs of this country par- 
ticularly, because we have 3,700 miles of 
coast line to defend, more than twice the 
coast line of any other nation in the 
world. 

This bill supplements the other au- 
thorization bills that have already gone 
through our committee. At the present 
time we have under construction 17 bat- 
tleships, 12 carriers, 54 cruisers, 205 de- 
stroyers, and 80 submarines, making a 
total of 368 combatant vessels under con- 
struction at the present time, which, to- 
gether with other auxiliary ships and 
facilities authorized, will cost over 
$7,000,000,000. 

The measure now before us provides 
for the development of essential equip- 
ment and facilities in our naval and pri- 
vate yards for the manufacture of ord- 
nance, munitions, and armament at a 
cost of $195,000,000 above that already 
authorized. In other words, this bill 
brings the sum total of authorizations 
for ordnance, munitions, and armament 
facilities up to $300,000,000. 

This proposed legislation also au- 
thorizes the expediting of the naval 
expansion program for essential equip- 
ment and facilities for shipbuilding needs 
at an estimated cost of $315,000,000, 
which, in addition to the $185,000,000 
already authorized, will be $500,000,000 
for this purpose. 

In addition to that, this bill, based on 
the recommendations of the Navy De- 
partment, contemplates the building and 
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equipping of 400 more small craft at an 
estimated cost of $400,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, we are all interested, of 
course, in the defense of the United 
States. Down through a period of over 
three centuries this Nation has grown as 
the result of the sacrifice and the devo- 
tion of those millions of people who have 
gone before us, until today we are the 
greatest Nation, in my opinion, on the 
face of the earth. We are all interested 
in the lease-lend bill, but the measure 
under discussion today has nothing to do 
with that, and we have no desire to in- 
clude in this debate any matter pertain- 
ing to it. The lease-lend bill is not in 
any way germane to the measure under 
discussion. What we are interested in is 
building up the naval defenses of the 
United States in order that we can main- 
tain and defend this country against all 
aggressors, from whatever source they 
may come. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, down 
through a period of many years, has 
given the closest study and attention to 
all these matters coming before it in 
order to determine what the need is and 
then to provide for that need on the sole 
basis of national defense. 

In 1922, as the result of the Disarma- 
ment Conference held here in Washing- 
ton, and when we like other nations were 
interested in bringing to a stop the naval 
race then going on, and in order to pave 
the way and show our interest in naval 
disarmament and peace, we voluntarily 
scrapped 29 battleships, 18 of them in 
actual service and the balance under con- 
struction. 

But while we scrapped our ships in 
great numbers, the other nations of the 
world did not do so, and down through 
the years since they have built up various 
categories in their naval establishments. 
Admiral Leahy and Admiral Stark, both 
appearing before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, gave this as the fundamental 
reason why we should bring about the 
expansion of the fleet of the United 
States. 

As an illustration of our approach to 
the problem, in June of last year we au- 
thorized an increase of 11 percent in the 
authorized strength of the Navy then 
existing, and as the crisis developed in 
September we authorized a further in- 
crease of 70 percent. 

It is due to those expansions under the 
authorizations and appropriations that 
have been given by the Congress that 
we are appealing to you today to help 
build up the facilities in both our naval 
and private yards in order to carry 
through the expansion that was author- 
ized by previous Congresses. 

I hope this Congress will, by an over- 
whelming majority, approve the unani- 
mous committee report, so that we can 
proceed with the building of these facili- 
ties and get this fleet in commission as 
soon as possible. [Applause.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, there being no further request for 
time, I ask that the bill be read for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in addition to the 
sums authorized to be appropriated by the 
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act of June 14, 1940 (Public, No. 629, 76th 
Cong.), and the act of July 19, 1940 (Public, 
No. 757, 76th Cong.), there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
$315,000,000 for essential equipment and fa- 
Cilities at either private or naval establish- 
ments for building or equipping any com- 
plete naval vessel or portion thereof hereto- 
fore authorized, and $194,000,000 for essential 
equipment and facilities for the manufac- 
ture or production of ordnance material, 
munitions, and armor at either private or 
naval establishments, The authority herein 
granted shall include the authority to ac- 
quire lands at such locations as the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, with the approval of the 
President, may deem best suited to the pur- 
pose, erect buildings, and acquire the neces- 
sary machinery and equipment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 1, after the word “heretofore”, 
insert “or hereafter.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr, Chairman, there is a section in the 
report accompanying this bill that dis- 
turbed me somewhat. It appears on 
page 4 and describes the type 3 method 
of financing these facilities. I would be 
considerably disturbed about the matter 
if my information were to the effect that 
the description given in the report there 
is correct, but I do not believe it is. As 
I understand, under this R. F. C. plan 
of financing, what happens is that the 
contractor builds the facility for the ac- 
count of the Defense Plant Corporation, 
which advances the money to the con- 
tractor as the construction proceeds. 
When the construction is completed, title 
to that facility or plant is in the Defense 
Plant Corporation, a Government agency, 
which leases it to the manufacturer. 
The Navy in this case agrees to pay to 
the R. F. C. agency, the Defense Plant 
Corporation, 40 percent of the cost at 
the end of 2 years and 60 percent or the 
balance when, as, and if appropriations 
are made by the Congress. After that 
time the plant belongs to the Navy. The 
manufacturer has an option to buy it, 
if he chooses to exercise it, and must 
pay for it at cost less engineering 
depreciation. 

I merely asked for this time to put that 
into the Recorp, and I am pretty sure I 
am right. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I think the 
gentleman is absolutely correct. That 
is the thought that was sought to be con- 
veyed by type No. 3 set out in the report. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I felt 
maybe it would be worth while to put it 
in the Record. I believe my description 
of it is more accurate. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentle- 
man’s description is more accurate than 
type No. 3. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, on every occasion that a 
bill comes before this House from the 
Naval Affairs Committee, the members 
of the committee rise to applaud the 
chairman of the committee, and I join 
in that commendation. We are all proud 
of his work and we are all happy to ap- 
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plaud him. I have listened very atten- 
tively to the statement of the chairman 
of the committee in his opening remarks 
when he asked for this authorization and 
we are all willing and happy to vote for it. 
He asked that we cut to the bone all 
appropriations for regular governmental 
services outside defense appropriations. 
I want to particularly applaud that state- 
ment of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
VINSON]. 

President Roosevelt’s budget for 1941- 
42 represents the most drastic economic 
step since the days of the World War. 
But the American people had expected 
this. What they did not expect was the 
complete repudiation of their belief that 
the needs of national defense would re- 
sult in a large reduction in the sums to 
be expended by our Government for non- 
defense purposes. We had been led to 
believe that most New Deal agencies 
would be sharply cut, that the vast sums 
spent heretofore for their functioning 
would be reduced in an effort to spare 
our taxpayers as much of the financial 
drain as we possibly could. 

These roseate hopes have been thrown 
out of the window by the White House 
budget, and along with them have gone 
the restraints imposed upon the Nation’s 
spenders by our statutory debt limitations. 
Even the figure of $65,000,000,000 which 
was once cited by the President to repre- 
sent a national debt which might be 
safely borne by the Nation has apparently 
been cast aside. Now the talk is out that 
the Seventy-seventh Congress will be 
asked to establish the sky as the limit. 
We shall be called on to consider a pro- 
posal to abolish all statutory debt limita- 
tions, and to revert to the condition which 
prevailed in the early days of our history. 
Of course, there is no suggestion offered 
that we simultaneously revert to the 
same debt levels which prevailed then. 
Obviously, a man who has virtually no 
debts does not feel it necessary to estab- 
lish a limit for himself. Equally obvi- 
ously, a man who does not contemplate 
extensive borrowing does not require re- 
strictions upon his own tendencies. Nei- 
ther of these happy descriptions applies 
to our National Government today. The 
removal of statutory limitations will have 
serious effects upon our country’s morale. 

The President’s refusal to cut down 
nondefense expenditures and the sugges- 
tion that the era of spending is to be 
resumed full blast once more are not 
calculated to build that public confidence 
which is necessary to an America pre- 
pared for any eventuality. Frankly, 
these two bills—the one passed yester- 
day and the one under consideration to- 
day—authorize the expenditure of more 
than $1,000,000,000. Where are we going 
to get the money? Of necessity, we must 
consider cutting the nonmilitary appro- 
priations to the bone. Around the corri- 
dors of the hotels yesterday and today 
we learned of some of the lame-duck New 
Deal Members of the House getting fancy 
jobs with various departments of the 
Government at fancy rates of pay. Cer- 
tainly this is not consistent with the 
spirit of the times. I hope this House will 
have the courage to cut to the bone appro- 
priations for all purposes other than de- 
fense purposes. There are so many 
places where we can economize, 
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Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman said 
he was in favor of cutting all appropri- 
ations other than those for defense. Did 
I understand the gentleman correctly? 

Mr. BENDER. No; I did not say that. 
We should heed the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, who urges 
that we cut to the bone appropriations 
that are not defense appropriations. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Would the gentle- 
man be in favor of cutting the Veterans’ 
Administration appropriation? 

Mr. BENDER. Frankly, if the gentle- 
man desires, I will give him a list of the 
things I should like to see cut. I would 
not go along With another 25 percent 
horizontal cut like that sponsored by 
President Roosevelt in 1933. However, 
I would cut and cut deeply into unnec- 
essary supervision in the veterans’ and 
other bureaus. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I thought the gentle- 
man said he was in favor of cutting ap- 
proporiations other than for defense. He 
did not mean that, then. 

Mr. BENDER. I was applauding the 
statement of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia. As for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, there are many things about that 
Gepartment that ought to be checked 

0. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. What the 
gentleman from Ohio is seeking to con- 
vey is that after the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has made a careful study, 
and if it is possible to reduce nonmili- 
tary appropriations, the committee 
should reduce them and this House 
should support the committee in its 
reductions. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct, and I applaud that 
statement. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Does not the 
gentleman realize that the urge for this 
extra money for defense does not in any 
way create the desire to cut other ap- 
propriations to the bone? We lose 
courage for cutting anything, because 
there is no use. That is the effect of it. 

Mr. BENDER. I have time for one 
more observation. Read the speeches 
made before election and check perform- 
ance since election. I call attention espe- 
cially to the speeches of the two major 
candidates for President. At no time 
did we hear anything about arsenals dur- 
ing that campaign. The theme song 
of both candidates for President, one of 
whom got 27,000,000 or 28,000,000 votes 
and the other 21,000,000 or 22,000,000 
votes, was to keep this country out of 
war. In Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and in all the centers that was 
the theme song. I hope it will continue 
to be our theme song and their theme 
song as well. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, after line 
9, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2, The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized to construct not to exceed 400 small 
craft for patrol, local defense, escort, salvage, 
and towing services in addition to all such 
craft heretofore authorized and appropriated 
for, and he is hereby authorized to enter into 
contracts for this purpose to a total amount 
not exceeding $400,000,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Zimmerman, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 1437) authorizing addi- 
tional shipbuilding and ordnance manu- 
facturing facilities for the United States 
Navy, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 66, reported the same 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on the passage of the bill I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were —vyeas 382, nays 2, not voting 50, as 
follows: i 


[Roll No. 4] 
YEAS—382 
Allen, Il. Bulwinkle Curtis 
Allen, La. Burch D'Alesandro 
Andersen, Burdick Darden, Va. 
H. Carl Burgin Davis, Ohio 
Anderson, Calif. Byrne Davis, Tenn, 
Anderson, Byron Da: 
N. Mex. Camp Delaney 
Andresen, Canfleld Dewey 
August H Cannon, Fla Dickstein 
Andrews Cannon, Mo. Dingell 
Angell Capozzoli Dirksen 
Arends Carlson Dondero 
Arnold Carter Doughton 
Bankhead Cartwright Douglas 
Barden, N. O. Case, S. D. Downs 
Barnes Chenoweth Doxey 
Chiperfield Drewry 
Bates, Mass. Clark Duncan 
Baumhart Clason Durham 
Beam Claypool Dworshak 
Beckworth Clevenger Eaton 
ter Cochran Eberharter 
Bender Coffee, Nebr. Edelstein 
Bennett Coffee, Wash. Edmiston 
Bishop Cole, Md Eliot, Mass. 
Blackney Cole. N. Y Eliott, Calif. 
Bland Collins Ellis 
Boehne Colmer Elston 
Boggs Connery Engel 
Boland Cooley Englebright 
Bolles Cooper Faddis 
Bolton Copeland Fellows 
Bonner Costello Fenton 
Boykin Courtney Fish 
Bradley, Mich. Cox Fitzgerald 
Bradley, Pa. Cravens Fitzpatrick 
Brooks Creal Flaherty 
Brown, Ga. Crosser Flannagan 
Brown, Ohio Culkin Flannery 
Bryson Culien Fogarty 
Buck Cunningham Folger 


Forand 


Ford, Leland M. 
Ford, Miss 


Kramer 
Kunkel 
Landis 


Ford, Thomas F.Lanham 


ung 
Robinson, Utah Youngdahl 
Zimme 
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Sikes 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Conn. 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 


Voorhis, Calif. 
Vreeland 
Walter 


Ward 
Wasielewski 
‘Weaver 


Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Williams 
Wilson 

Winter 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden. Pa. 


Wolverton, N. J. 
Woodruff, Mich. 


Woodrum, Va. 
Worley 
Wright 

Yo 


rman 


Kee 
Kennedy, 
Martin 


J. 
Kennedy, 
Michael J. 
Knutson 
Kopplemann 
Lynch 
McGranery 


Fulmer Larrabee 
Gale Lea 
Gamble Leavy 
Gathings LeCompte 
Gavagan Lesinski 
Gearhart Lewis 
Gehrmann Ludlow 
Gerlach McArdle 
Geyer, Calif. McCormack 
Gibson McGehee 
Gifford McGregor 
Gilchrist McIntyre 
Gillie McKeough 
Gore McLaughlin 
Gossett j cLean 
Graham McMillan 
Granger 
Grant, Ala Maciejewski 
Grant, Ind. Maciora 
Green Magnuson 
Gregory Mahon 
Guyer, Kans. Mansfield 
Gwynne Martin, Iowa 
Haines Martin, Mass. 
Hall, Edwin A. Mason 
1, May 
Leonard W. Merritt 
Meyer, Md, 
Hancock Michener 
Hare Mills, Ark 
Harness Mills, La. 
Harrington 
Harris Mott 
Harter Mundt 
Hartley Murdock 
Healey Murray 
Hébert Nelson 
Heffernan Nichols 
Heidinger Norrell 
Hendricks Norton 
Hess O’Brien, Mich. 
Hill, Colo. O’Brien, N. Y 
Hill, Wash. O'Connor 
Hinshaw 
Hobbs Oliver 
Hoffman ONeal 
Holbrock Osmers 
Hook O'Toole 
Hope Pace 
Houston Paddock 
Howell Patman 
Hull Patrick 
Hunter Patton 
Imhoff Pearson 
Jackson Peterson, Fla 
Jacobsen Peterson, Ga. 
Jarman Pfeifer, 
Jarrett Joseph L 
Jenkins,Ohio Pheiffer, 
Jenks, N H. William T. 
Jennings Pierce 
Jensen Pittenger 
Johns Ploeser 
Johnson, Ill Plumley 
Johnson, Ind. Poage 
Johnson, Powers 
Luther A. Priest 
Johnson, Rabaut 
Lyndon B Ramsey 
Johnson, Okla 
Johnson, W. Va. Rankin, Miss. 
Jones Rankin, Mont 
Jonkman Reed, Ill. 
Kean Reed, N.Y. 
Keefe Rees, Kans 
Kefauver Rich 
Kelley Pa. Richards 
Kelly, III. Rivers 
Keogh Rizley 
Kerr Robertson, 
Kilburn N. Dak. 
Kilday Robertson, Va. 
Kinzer 
Kirwan Robsion, Ky. 
Kleberg Rockefeller 
Kocialkowski Rodgers, Pa. 
NAYS—2 
Lambertson Marcantonio 
NOT VOTING—50 
Bates, Ky. Crawford 
Bell Crowther 
Bloom Dies 
Boren Disney 
Buckler, Minn. Ditter 
Buckley, N. Y. Domengeaux 
Casey, Mass. Hart 
Celler Holmes 
Chapman Izac 
Cluett Johnson, Calif. 


Mitchell 


Monroney Rogers, Okla. Steagall 

Myers, Pa. Romjue Sauthoff 

O Day Sacks Schaefer, Il. 
Satterfield Taylor 

Plauché Schuetz Vorys, Ohio 

Randolph Sheridan Wadsworth 

Reece, Tenn Simpson, N. Y. White 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Until further notice: 


Satterfield with Mr. Wadsworth. 
Hart with Mr. Ditter. 
Bates of Kentucky with Mr. Knutson. 
Steagall with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 
Boren with Mr. Crawford. 
Chapman with Mr. Holmes. 
Schuetz with Mr. Crowther. 
Disney with Mr. Johnson of California. 
Casey of Massachusetts with Mr. Simp- 
son of New York. 
Mr. Randolph with Mr. Vorys of Ohio. 
Mr. Dies with Mr. Sauthoff. 
Mr. Martin J. Kennedy with Mr. Cluett. 
Mr. Taylor with Mr. Buckler of Minnesota. 
Mr. McGranery with Mr. Mitchell. 
Mr. Bloom with Mr. Sheridan. 
Mr. Domengeaux with Mr. White. 
Mr. Kopplemann with Mr. Rogers of Okla- 
home. 
Mr. Buckley of New York with Mr. Sacks. 
Mr. Izac with Mr. Myers of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Celler with Mr. Schaefer of Illinois. 
Mr. Kee with Mr. Romjue. 
Mr. Lynch with Mr. Monroney. 
Mr. Michael J. Kennedy with Mr. Bell. 
Mr. O'Leary with Mr. Plauché. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill authorizing appropriations for 
additional shipbuilding and ordnance 
manufacturing facilities and equipment 
for the United States Navy, and for other 
purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


555555555 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from California, Mr. JOHNSON, 
is ill and confined to his room. Were he 
here, he would have voted “yea” on the 
bill (H. R. 1437) authorizing additional 
shipbuilding and ordnance manufactur- 
ing facilities for the United States Navy, 
and for other purposes. 


REREFERENCE OF A BILL 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 
550) granting pensions to certain Ameri- 
can Red Cross ambulance drivers of the 
World War, be re-referred from the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Penions to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make an announcement. The Chair a 
moment ago recognized a gentleman to 
make an announcement of how an ab- 
sent Member would vote if he were here. 
The Chair did that because the present 
occupant of the chair has not yet made a 
ruling upon the matter. A statement 
like that is prohibited by the rules of 
the House and the Speaker will here- 
after recognize no Member to announce 
how an absent Member would vote. 
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RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following letter of resignation from 
committee: 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1941. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. SPEAKER: Permit me to tender 
my resignation from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the House of Representatives. 

With kind personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Pat CANNON. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 20, section 43, United 
States Code, the Chair appoints as 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
the following Members of the House: 
Mr. Cannon of Missouri, Mr. Coe of 
Maryland, and Mr. STEARNS of New 
Hampshire. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
telegram with the signatures appended 
thereto in opposition to the bill H. R. 
1776. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 30 seconds to make an an- 
nouncement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, there will be a meeting of the 
World War veterans in Congress at the 
World War Veterans’ Legislation Com- 
mittee on Friday morning of this week 
at 10 o’clock. I hope all Members who 
are veterans of any war will attend. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATRICK asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


WE MUST WATCH THE FOUNDATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
propriation of billions of dollars is but a 
preliminary step in the defense program. 
Blue prints of the program are necessary 
for our guidance if we would proceed effi- 
ciently. But little can be accomplished 
until immense quantities of raw mate- 
rials have been collected. Men with 
technical knowledge, with executive abil- 
ity, must be brought together and their 
efforts directed toward a common end. 

But when the money has been pro- 
vided, the materials collected, the skilled 
workmen and competent management 
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all obtained, the task is still hopeless un- 
less ready, efficient, willing, sacrificing, 
patriotic workingmen take on and carry 
through the job. 

There seems to be a feeling of compla- 
cency, a sort of “now pat me on the 
back” attitude on the part of Congress- 
men when they have voted money for 
national defense. Bills for that purpose 
go through Congress without any opposi- 
tion, as, for example, on yesterday, with- 
out a dissenting voice, we authorized the 
appropriation of $300,000,000, and today 
the appropriation of an additional $909,- 
000,000. 

No fault is found with that attitude, 
but, after all, one of the easiest things 
that we can do is to vote away the money 
of the taxpayers. There is no opposition. 
There are no pressure groups objecting. 
Therefore Congressmen march bravely to 
the front and vote for appropriations. 

We have, however, another duty. That 
is to see that the money which we appro- 
priate is efficiently and economically 
spent; that waste and extravagance do 
not creep into the expenditure of those 
funds; that racketeers, bloodsuckers, and 
parasites do not diminish it, do not divert 
a portion of it from the purpose for 
which it was intended. 

When today, based on present prices 
for materials and for services, we appro- 
priate a million dollars, that million dol- 
lars will obtain a definite number of guns, 
tanks, or planes. When the price of 
materials and of labor is increased day 
after day, the quantity of those things 
which are essential for national defense 
is cut down and the million dollars be- 
comes but nine hundred, eight hundred, 
or seven hundred thousand dollars. 

All know this to be a fact. Yet no con- 
certed effort has so far been made by this 
Congress to check an increase in the 
price of materials, in the price of labor. 

True, some Government officials have 
stated that the prices for certain neces- 
sary materials were too high and have 
made threats that if the price, for ex- 
ample, of scrap material, of steel, did not 
come down drastic action would be taken 
by the Government. 

On the other hand, the press informs 
us that, day after day and week after 
week, since the very inception of this 
program, we have had strike after strike 
for the purpose of increasing wages. 

Now, do not misunderstand me. If 
the price of living is to go up, there is no 
reason why wages should not go up. But 
the rising spiral of costs should be 
stopped at its inception unless we are 
either to sanction or tacitly submit to 
unpatriotic profiteering, whether it be by 
industrialists or workingmen, tradesmen, 
or all those who have to do with the na- 
tional-defense program. 

We are all agreed that this national 
emergency should not be used as a cloak 
by those who care more for the dollar 
than they do for the preservation of our 
Nation. Unfortunately, when we at- 
tempt to prevent profiteering, we meet 
with opposition from pressure groups, 
and we back away from the problem. 

The industrialist wants his profit. 
The worker wants an increase in wages. 
The man with material to sell boosts his 
price. In short, the trait of selfishness 
which is in all of us becomes evident. 
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It was to remedy this situation that, on 
November 18, I introduced what is now 
H. R. 1408, the purpose of which was to 
prevent profiteering, to provide money 
for national defense. 

Among other things, that bill pro- 
vided for the appointment of a commis- 
sion, made up of the Secretaries of War, 
Navy, Treasury, Commerce, and Labor, 
whose duty it would be to fix a schedule 
of prices, based upon the prices for the 
past 10 years, which would represent the 
true and average price of all materials 
and services which might be needed in 
the national-defense program. 

It then made it unlawful for any per- 
son to charge, either for material or for 
services, a price in excess of that fixed by 
the commission. It was a stabilization 
of prices bill. 

If that bill were adopted, it would pre- 
vent profiteering by anyone. It would 
not deprive anyone of any civil right or 
of any opportunity, except that, for the 
duration of the emergency, no one would 
be permitted to make a greater percent- 
age of profit than that which had ob- 
tained during the base period. 

The right to strike would not be 
destroyed by it. Demand for an increase 
of wages or for an increase in the price 
of materials would have been ended, and, 
during the emergency, we would all have 
gone forward on the same plane of liv- 
ing as that which existed when the 
emergency began. 

Mr, PATRICK. That bill is only about 
measures involving defense. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is all. 

Mr. PATRICK. It is a sort of com- 
munistic bill at that, is it not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not think so. If 
we are to have national defense at the 
least expense and with the greatest pos- 
sible degree of unity, we must prevent 
profiteering. In wartime, or when war is 
threatened, or in time of great national 
emergency, concessions, surrender of in- 
dividual rights, must always be made for 
the common good, and legislation such as 
that proposed by me has not the slightest 
pink tinge. But I do not care to argue 
with the gentleman about that. The 
gentleman knows that I am not a Com- 
— and that I have no communistic 
ideas. 

Mr. PATRICK. I know that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The introduction of 
this bill will be characterized by labor 
racketeers and by Communists within 
their ranks, by those who seek the over- 
throw of our Government, as being di- 
rected at labor. Such a charge is abso- 
lutely false, as anyone conversant with 
the situation well knows. 

This administration has seen fit to call 
to its aid, and to listen to the plans of, 
some whose efforts in the past have been 
lawless and directed toward the over- 
throw by force of our established institu- 
tions. Some of those connected with our 
national-defense program and who are 
sheltered by this administration are using 
this emergency to further the organizing 
one of organizations which they repre- 
sent, 

For one, I refer to Sidney Hillman, who 
is using his official position in a drive to 
bring within his organization the thou- 
ES of employees of the Ford Motor 

0. 
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I refer to Walter Reuther, who, the 
morning press informs us, is being taken 
from factory to factory in a Government 
plane. A part of Reuther’s record was 
given us by the gentleman from Georgia 
LMr. Cox] on January 16. It will be 
found beginning on page 142 of the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

That record shows that Reuther not so 
long ago, with his companions and asso- 
ciates, by force defied the lawful authori- 
ties of this land. He, Frankensteen, 
Mortimer, and their ilk are the ones who 
aided in instigating and carrying on the 
sit-down strikes in Michigan. 

And that brings me to the thought and 
question, Why do you take an associate 
of Communists like Walter Reuther into 
the Defense Council and send him, as the 
paper says today, in Government planes, 
from factory to factory to tell us how to 
operate our defense industries? Walter 
Reuther. Think of it—a man who 
sought part of his education in Russia, a 
man who when he was in Russia signed 
a letter, written by his brother Vic, and 
sent it back here advising us to fight for 
& “Soviet America.” j 

Mr. HOOK. Has the gentleman any 
definite proof that this man he is speak- 
ing of is a Communist any more than 
he is? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is extremely difi- 
cult to produce what the Labor Depart- 
ment calls legal proof that a man is a 
Communist. Apparently Madam Perkins 
recognizes only an admission that a man 
is a Communist or a membership card 
issued to him as proof that he is a mem- 
ber of the party. Judged by that stand- 
ard, I personally have no proof that Wal- 
ter Reuther is a Communist, but there is 
ample evidence in the record of the Dies 
committee, in the public press, in his own 
actions and utterances, that he holds the 
views of the Communists, that is, the 
overthrow of this Government by force, 
and it is more than passing strange that 
a man who is so great an admirer of 
Soviet Russia, the activities carried on 
there, who has engaged in so many sub- 
versive activities here in America, should 
be used by the President to visit Amer- 
ican factories engaged in war production 
and be permitted to tell our industrialists 
how to produce planes. 

A man with the views and with the 
record of Walter Reuther has no place 
in the national-defense program. The 
program of the Communists fits in very 
well with everything that tends toward 
Government ownership, Government 
control, collectivism, interference with 
private management, and as an advocate 
of those things Walter Reuther is out- 
standing. His part in our national-de- 
fense program should be on the outside 
looking in, not on the inside, where he 
can bring about in time of emergency the 
rioting, the civil strife, the defiance of all 
law and order and of the courts which he 
assisted in bringing to and maintaining 
in Michigan from the last day of Decem- 
ber 1936 down to June 10, 1937. 

I am glad the gentleman talks about 
definite proof. I cannot at this time pro- 
duce either a membership card or the 
admission of Walter Reuther that he is 
a Communist, but during the sit-down 
strikes he was one of those who joined 
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with Frankensteen, with Hall, with 
Mortimer, with Homer Martin—who later 
accused him publicly and through the 
press of being a Communist—and I call 
as a witness and for proof of the kind of 
men they were a man in whom the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Hoox] has the 
utmost confidence—the former Governor 
of Michigan, Justice Murphy, now a 
member of the United States Supreme 
Court. For a characterization of those 
men, one of whom was Reuther, who car- 
ried on that civil war in Michigan, let 
me refer you to and let me quote the then 
Governor of Michigan, Frank Murphy. 
He said: 

Communists deliberately created disorders 
in the Lansing labor holiday, the Consumers 
Power Co. strike, and in some phases of the 
sit-downs. They not only sought disorders 
but they sought bloodshed. They wanted 
repr ra and they sought to draw us into 
a Bight. 


That is former Governor Murphy, of 
Michigan, who is speaking as to whether 
these fellows were Communists or not. 

Mr. HOOK. Will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; that is the an- 
swer, and the gentleman has the testi- 
mony of his former Governor. 

Mr. HOOK, I do not think it is very 
fair for any Member of the House to 
adopt the tactics the gentleman is using. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
have order? You ask for proof, and when 
you get it you do not want it. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yielded for a ques- 
tion, and I gave the gentleman his an- 
swer. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
yield? 
ene HOFFMAN. I cannot yield fur- 

er. 

What I have just quoted is a state- 
ment of fact which came from a man 
who received the political support of 
Reuther and his wrecking crew, forced 
from him by their conduct. 

Today we have the spectacle of the 
man Reuther, who went to Moscow to 
receive his training, saturated with the 
ideas of the Communists of Russia; who 
has used here in America their methods, 
followed their procedure, to defy and 
overthrow lawful authority; the man 
who advocated fighting for a “Soviet 
America,” coddled, pampered, and car- 
ried around in a Government plane from 
factory to factory to tell American work- 
ingmen, American industrialists, how 
industries here in America should be 
operated. 

Talk about a Trojan horse. Here is 
an admirer of communism, a student of 
communism, a teacher of communism, 
working from within the very administra- 
tion itself, at a time when, we are told, we 
are fighting to make the world safe for 
democracy. 

By no means all want—in fact, the 
overwhelming majority of American 
workingmen have no desire whatever— 
to profit unduly out of this emergency. 
They have no desire to hinder—they will 
make every effort to aid—in national 
defense. But the few, the very few, are 
vocal; they are active, and they receive 
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altogether too much consideration in high 
places. 

Recently in Berwick, Pa., members of a 
C. I, O. union who were on strike went 
back to work, offering to make up lost 
time, because they did not wish their 
action to be interpreted as being out of 
line with the national-defense program. 

Affiliates of the American Federation 
of Labor have on several occasions en- 
tered into contracts with employers which 
provided that during the life of the con- 
tract there should be no strike, no 
lock-out. 

So it will be seen that some labor or- 
ganizations have voluntarily adopted at 
least one of the objectives which I sought 
to accomplish by the introduction of 
H. R. 1814, which was first introduced 
on November 25. 

Getting back now to my statement that 
legislation is needed, if we are to prevent 
the cost of the defense program becoming 
excessive. If we are to avoid delay, let us 
disregard all statements which I or any 
other individual has made with reference 
to the activities of labor organizations or 
racketeers. Let me cite the testimony of 
affiliates of the two great labor organi- 
zations. 

On January 11 the charge was made by 
the C. I. O. in Los Angeles, Calif., that 
high W. P. A. officials forced W. P. A. 
workers to pay exorbitant A. F. of L. 
union fees for a few days’ work on na- 
tional-defense projects. Twenty W. P. A. 
workers testified that when they sought 
jobs on a defense program they were re- 
ferred to the A. F. of L. organization, were 
required to make a $5 down payment on 
a $25 initiation fee; were put to work for 
from 1 to 3 days, and then were fired. 

One of these workers testified that, 
after paying $5 to the union, he worked 
but 2 days before he was fired. He fur- 
ther said: 

I came back here and went to the A. F. L. 
union office and an official there told me I 
couldn't get back on the W. P. A. He told me 
that if I would pay another $5 on my initia- 
tion fee, he would give me a temporary card 
that would let me work as a union carpenter 
in Los Angeles city and county. 

I paid the money—I had to borrow to get 
it—and I'm still waiting for the job. I went 
back on relief today. 


This is but one of the charges made by 
the C. I. O. against the A. F. of L. 

Four days after the C. I. O. complaint 
in Los Angeles William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, here 
in Washington declared that the C. I. O. 
strikes at the Eaton Manufacturing Co. 
plants in Michigan and Ohio were, and I 
quote, “deliberate attempts to sabotage 
the national-defense program.” Green 
asserted that Thomas, president of the 
U. A. W., C. I. O., must be held responsi- 
ble for the strike and he demanded that 
Thomas be removed as a member of the 
Labor Policy Advisory Committee of the 
National Defense Commission. 

I could multiply the charges made by 
each of these organizations against the 
other by citing many other incidents, but 
one illustration is as good as a dozen. 

Let me repeat. Disregard all the 
charges that have been made by indus- 
trialists, all the charges that have been 
made by those who are classed as anti- 
labor, all the charges that have been 
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made by me or by anyone else on the floor 
of this House; accept the testimony of 
the labor organizations themselves, 
through their responsible officers, and 
those organizations stand convicted of 
racketeering, of sabotage of the national- 
defense program. When in the public 
press they plead guilty or are shown by 
their own statements to be guilty, for 
each organization does the very things, 
indulges in the same practices which 
when carried on by its rival each has 
charged is racketeering, is sabotage— 
by their own statements they stand 
convicted, and if they will not put their 
own houses in order, we should summon 
courage enough to enact the legislation 
which we know to be necessary. 

Mr, HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. In reference to this 
matter to which the gentleman referred 
in Los Angeles, 1 inquired from the sec- 
retary of the Central Labor Union and 
he replied to me that the W. P. A. work- 
ers who had been taken into the union 
to work on these projects had been re- 
funded the entire down payment, and 
that only in the event they were em- 
ployed a long time did they make these 
payments. è 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All I know about it is 
the testimony of the W, P. A. workers 
themselyes. I have quoted the testi- 
mony of George Nicholson, one worker, 
who said he had to borrow the money. 
He said nothing about it being paid back, 

Another worker, George Hadiey, said 
he spent the last of his money making 
the $5 down payment, worked 3 days, 
and then was fired. And there were 20 
of these witnesses. 

But assume that the statement of the 
secretary of the Central Labor Union is 
true and that these W. P. A. workers, 
who were forced to buy a work permit 
in order to work on a defense project, 
were repaid. How does the gentleman 
or anyone in this body or outside of it 
justify the practice of charging here in 
America for the right to work? There is 
no justification for such a charge and a 
return of the money, if it was returned, 
may palliate but does not justify it. 

Let us put an end to this unlawful, this 
unjust, this un-American practice. Let 
us, as the President said, give equality of 
opportunity to all Americans, whether 
they be members of the C. I. O., of the 
A. F. of L., of neither; whether they be 
Catholics, Jews, or Protestants. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


THE LATE HONORABLE SAM MASSINGALE 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tlemen who have special orders following 
have agreed to yield to me, and I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Girrorp] and the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Parman] for yielding 
to me, that I may have these few 
minutes. 
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On last Friday a beautiful, gentle, and 
lovely influence was taken from this 
body. He used to sit for the most part 
in the second seat in the third row on 
the Democratic side of this House. I 
doubt if there was a man who has ever 
been in Congress who, during the same 
length of time, had as many friends as 
Sam MASSINGALE. Certainly there was 
never anyone here who was more con- 
stant to his duty. Certainly there was 
never anyone here who sought more dili- 
gently to find the truth and to find that 
thing which was best for those people 
whom he served than did Sam Mas- 
SINGALE. 

His going from this House is a real 
loss to the House and certainly a real 
loss to his congressional district and to 
the State of Oklahoma. 

On yesterday in his home town in 
Oklahoma he was laid to rest. I know 
that his going leaves a lump in the 
throats of many, many Members in this 
House who served with him and who 
learned to love him and know him so 
well. 

Mr. Speaker, at a later date I shall 
ask the privilege to insert in the Recorp 
further remarks about my beloved de- 
parted colleague, and until then I can 
only say God rest and protect and keep 
his soul. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 


GERMANY'S METHODS OF FINANCE 

Mr. GIFFORD. How does Germany 
finance her huge operations? Intriguing 
subject. Long have I desired to know. 
Early last spring a gentleman who had 
lived in Germany for 2 years promised 
to tell me about it. He died a little later, 
and I have waited long for someone to 
give me the proper information that I 
might know something of a subject that 
has not, as I recall, heretofore been 
brought specifically to the attention of 
this body. 

I commend to your attention an article 
by Hitchcock, which will appear, I un- 
derstand, in Harper’s of this month, 
which will give you details which I wish 
to avoid this afternoon. I do not want 
you to be confused by inability “to see the 
forest for the trees“ that is, details. I 
do not want to becloud the main points of 
the discussion. It is desirable to arouse 
your interest in the hope that you will 
further study the apparent real orthodox 
banking system carried on by Germany 
and how successful the attempt has been. 

I asked for 30 minutes. I wish to 
speak for that period, perhaps. But I 
assure you that the last half of my 30 
minutes is yours if you care to question 
me. 

We must prepare not only for military, 
but economic, warfare with the dictator, 
Hitler. Every reform needs examples, 
not advocates, I may say to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr, PATMAN]. I men- 
tion the gentleman from Texas because 
he advocates so many reforms and is to 
follow me at the conclusion of my re- 
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marks. I now yield to him to ask him 
what subject he will discuss this after- 
noon. 

Mr. PATMAN. I shall be glad to 
discuss the subject the gentleman is dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. GIFFORD. He is willing to ac- 
commodate his remarks to mine, and he 
will have the last word. 

Mr. PATMAN. I should be glad to 
give the last word to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, if he wants it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. We are always kind 
to each other. [Laughter.] But I re- 
peat, for his benefit: Every reform needs 
examples, not advocates merely. Re- 
forms often bring about new conditions 
much worse than the old. He thinks I 
am an ultraconservative, but I am so 
frightened by the radicalism that is 
within me that I am afraid I will ex- 
plode some day. However, because of 
other more enthusiastic radicals, I am 
forced to restrain myself. 

The example of Germany’s financial 
program is somewhat revolutionary, but 
seemingly successful—an amazing result 
of orthodox banking—making our faces 
turn red when we contemplate our own 
money fiascos, such as our gold and silver 
policy and loading banks with created 
debt money to a point where even reck- 
less drivers like Eccles urge us to turn 
back. 

German genius has again demon- 
Strated itself. They seemingly have 
solved the money problem, except the 
mountainous public debt contracted, 
which they, unabashed and unashamed, 
seem to hope to extinguish by the loot 
taken from the nations now under their 
heel, and which are forced to accept ir- 
redeemable currency manufactured at 
Germany’s pleasure. They may probably 
overcome the entirely uneconomic ex- 
penditure of vast amounts by this 
method. 

They do not fill their banks with in- 
flationary bonds. Rather the people are 
willing, or more probably forced, to in- 
vest their savings in Government securi- 
ties. This money is immediately .ex- 
pended, and there is no unemployment. 
Investors in these securities are allowed 
about 4-percent interest, and business is 
allowed a profit, but all excess profits 
are obliged to be invested in public se- 
curities. The Gestapo sees to that. Dic- 
tatorship can do these things. Capital- 
ism seems to succeed under the iron hand 
of dictatorship. 

I quote from Mr. Hitchcock: 

When Hitler launched his vast public- 
works and armaments programs in 1934 and 
1935, authorities on finance announced that 
he would bankrupt Germany in a matter of 
a few months or years at most. But the 
Nazis have not bankrupted Germany. Today 
the facts stand clear and incontrovertible 
that instead of being bankrupt, Germany 
has created vast public improvements, ex- 
panded her industry, and built the most 
expensive and terrible war machine the 
world has ever seen. All this has been done 
in a nation that at the start was debtridden, 
impoverished, and deep in depression. 


. * * * * 


They seem to have done the impossible, 
and we should understand their methods of 
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accomplishment, Early in their program 
they feared the outcome, but results speak 
for themselves. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Part of that sounds like a 
résumé of the Democratic administration. 

Mr, GIFFORD. I hope it is comfort- 
ing to you. You see, in these remarks 
today I am willing to acknowledge if you 
ever were right, but to show you how 
lamentably wrong you are, on the whole. 

They were, and probably now are, not 
unmindful of final retribution in their 
soaring national debt. They evidently 
hope—as some of our own money doctors 
hope—that great spending will finally 
produce sufficient taxes to service this 
debt and perhaps gradually extinguish it. 
I have said before We cannot drink our- 
selves sober,” “we cannot spend ourselves 
into prosperity.” I suspect that the loot 
taken in their vast military operations 
and the economic claims they are forging 
on other nations is their greatest reliance 
toward this accomplishment. 

The absolute control of domestic 
banking, investment, and foreign ex- 
change, makes their temporary success, 
at least, possible. The stream of funds 
constantly kept moving has made neces- 
sary funds seem inexhaustible. They 
have kept bank credit under full control. 
Contrast this with our own stupid opera- 
tions. 

I call that to the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Again, contrast this with our own 
stupid operations. 

Germany allows the profit motive and 
encourages individual enterprise to func- 
tion. Contrast this with our hammering 
so-called economic royalists and rugged 
individualists with such deadly tools as 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and a multitude of other agencies stifling 
individual efforts. Business would get on 
its feet if Government would get off its 
neck. Just because enormous sums are 
now being spent for defense purposes, 
we must not forget the events and condi- 
tions immediately preceding these pres- 
ent expenditures. 

Learning the lesson of their recent 
catastrophic currency inflation, the Nazis 
now assume absolute control of outstand- 
ing currency. They seem to prevent 
hoarding by offering satisfactory interest 
rates. 

Circulating mediums have shown only 
a normal expansion as business activity 
has increased. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. How much is the Ger- 
man debt today? What is the total of 
the German debt? Can the gentleman 
tell us? 

Mr. GIFFORD. No one seems to be 
able to tell. 

Mr. PATMAN. Would the gentleman 
approximate it? 

Mr. GIFFORD. No. 

Mr. PATMAN. Would he not tell us 
approximately what it is? 

Mr. GIFFORD. No. Everyone knows 
it is mountainous. Even they them- 
selves acknowledge it is mountainous, but 
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that does not deter them. Just as our 
friend the gentleman from California 
(Mr, Vooruts] claims, they believe that 
when the day comes that they are suffi- 
ciently prosperous through this enor- 
mous spending effort they can levy 
enough taxes to service the debt and 
gradually extinguish it. Some of you 
agree with it. I am frightened enough 
about it. I would not care to try it. We 
have no nations we can take at the point 
of a gun to help extinguish our debt. 
Other nations have not desired Nazi 
paper money; bullion is forbidden for ex- 
port; all avenues of currency expansion 
are apparently closed. Government debt 
is now in the hands of the people, repre- 
senting their savings. Would they dare 
dump these securities? We in this Na- 
tion live in deadly fear that such dump- 
ing may occur at any time, bringing on 
the greatest financial disaster of all time. 
There has been no creation in Ger- 
many of vast and idle bank deposits, 
which, in this country, result in almost 
vanishing interest and little or no return 
to our people on their savings. They see 
to it that attractive returns on invest- 
ments are offered, either by government 
or private industry, thus keeping the 
funds flowing in a steady stream through 
the channels of commerce. They feel 
that they have now discovered the se- 
cret of success in the capitalistic system. 
We can but approve their control of 
credit and inflation, their encouragement 
of private enterprise, their determination 


to see that the savings of their people re- 


ceive a fair return. However, we could 
not safely imitate them in the piling up 
of a huge national debt if it is their ex- 
pectation that conquered nations shall be 
exploited to extinguish such debt. More- 
over, they maintain that when the na- 
tional income reaches a certain point, 
then taxes can be levied in sufficient 
amounts to accomplish this purpose. 
How familiar the argument. Our friend 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Voornis] and others seem to be willing 
to make that experiment here. 

Public debt can be only a temporary 
blessing. For short periods only can we 
indulge ourselves in it. Even Governor 
Eccles has testified that it would be very 
necessary to balance the Budget once in 
a decade. We have already passed into 
the second decade with larger and more 
frightening deficits. We have no subju- 
gated nations to bleed for its cancelation. 
We have passed into that pure psycho- 
logical era where the confidence of our 
people can only be depended upon. 
Banks hold such enormous amounts of 
Government securities that they are al- 
ready forced to rescue the market from 
the slightest drop in these bonds, lest 
that confidence suddenly collapse. 

We now hear the howls of dismay over 
the recent recommendations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board that further freezing 
of reserves will adversely affect our coun- 
try banks and prevent necessary credit 
being extended. Even the removing of 
the power of the Executive to print 
$3,000,000,000 and to further revalue gold 
will meet with stern opposition from the 
expansionists. The removal of these 
powers would go a long way to reassure 
those who have jeopardized their savings 
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in such huge amounts of Government 
debt. A billion dollars is $1 a minute 
since the birth of Christ. 

However, there are some of us who 
scent, even in these apparent relinquish- 
ments of power, some carefully conceived 
grasps for more power in other features 
of these recommendations. Beware of 
Greeks offering gifts. Careful scrutiny 
will be given to these overtures and sug- 
gestions. 

The tragic results of the gold and silver 
experiments lead us to be watchful of 
future experiments with our money sys- 
tem. Would that our people understood 
these things. Would that the people 
could have been allowed to have gold be- 
fore the last election. If $20 earned with 
difficulty in times of depression were pre- 
sented to the banks for gold, and gold 
pieces only half their former size were 
handed to them, it would have opened 
wide the eyes of a public as it dawned on 
them what had really happened to them. 

I think it would have greatly influenced 
the election in spite of the war hysteria 
created to win it. 

Germany has adopted the Keynes the- 
ory of spending and absorbing the peo- 
ple’s savings by sale of more and more of 
public securities in the full expectation 
that finally a point can be reached where 
national income will be sufficient to ad- 
just conditions and that the savings of 
her people can ke taken in taxes to can- 
cel debt. Risky business. 

We have our own devotees of this bold 
doctrine. Here I part company with 
those willing to run so great a hazard 
with our national economy. 

It may be claimed that taxes simply 
flow back as interest to the identical per- 
sons. This cannot be true. Such taxes 
received might flow back in relief or 
public works and not reach those who 
paid taxes. An entirely different class of 
citizens might be the recipients, unless 
only taxes needed to pay interest to debt 
holders were assessed to those identical 
debt holders. Strange law that would im- 
pose taxes only on holders of Government 
debt just to repay interest due them, 
Foolishment. 

The Nazi economic program is indeed 
diabolical. 

I would like to quote briefly what you 
may read in the forthcoming article by 
Mr. Hitchcock: 

The Nazi course of sailing straight into a 
sea of debt seems endless as judged by nine- 
teenth century preconceptions, and has 
brought them back to the fatherland with na- 
tions throughout the world hanging to the 
yardarm or chained to the brig. 


Diabolical. Yes. How do they work it? 
They select a smaller nation with sur- 
pluses which it wants to get rid of. They 
offer them an unusually high price for 
those surpluses, bring them home and 
sell them to their own people at a normal 
price. The Government subsidizes the 
difference. They keep their people con- 
tented by such subsidies. They also sub- 
sidize their exports. The German people 
deprive themselves of goods they can ex- 
port. They work strenuously to provide 
these exportable goods. But those other 
countries from which they have im- 
ported goods and which they inveigled to 
do business with them have received 
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simply credits set up in German marks, 
and in order to get their value back they 
are forced to trade with Germany. That 
method succeeded, even before they were 
chained to the brig. Today the con- 
quered nations are forced to accept irre- 
deemable German marks. 

The Germans are buying everything in 
sight, as you read in France, and are 
taking this wealth back to Germany, 
paying for it in phony money. Small 
wonder that they are succeeding, prob- 
ably, in the partial extinguishment of 
their debt. 

But we cannot do that. We can take 
lessons up to a certain point in the con- 
trol of money. Beyond that point we 
part company. The Keynes theory of 
spending is popular among some Mem- 
bers of this House and is the foundation 
for Germany’s procedure. But Ger- 
many has gone reckless as to debt, prob- 
ably feeling that in the end their mili- 
tary might will save them. 

I said I would reserve some of my time. 
Does not anyone wish to challenge my 
statements? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Last year 
when our committee studied the South 
American bill, as the gentleman knows, 
some of us made as much of an investi- 
gation as we were able to make upon the 
subject which the gentleman has been 
discussing in relation to South America. 
At the time I had a written statement, 
which I was not able to finish reading in 
the House because I was not given sufi- 
cient time, but the conclusions as I found 
them from the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion reports and other reports were to 
the effect that Germany is on a barter 
system because they have no gold. 

They do not like the barter system, and 
it was not a complete success in South 
America. One reason they felt it neces- 
sary to go to war was that it was such a 
failure. I think that is very important 
for us to know, if it is true, and it must be 
true because we are told the reports of 
the Foreign Policy Association are au- 
thentic, and it should give us a feeling of 
optimism about the situation after the 
war, at which time it is said we will have 
to contend with their barter system. 

Mr. GIFFORKD. I think the gentle- 
woman understands we voted rather hes- 
itatingly to pass that bill, that we might 
lend the Argentine and other countries 
money enough to keep them from barter- 
ing with dictators and getting into their 
clutches. We recognized the danger, yet 
we disliked to put up a half-billion for 
that purpose. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
think we could buy all the things that 
the Argentine has to sell? Does he think 
we can keep that up in order to keep 
them from trading them off? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I do not. I think we 
are embarking on another wild policy, 
but we desire to help. However, there are 
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so many uneconomic things that we have 
done, There is the cotton stored in the 
South, where storage itself has become a 
great industry. What will we do with 
that vast amount of cotton? All these 
ventures and reforms seem to bring about 
worse conditions than existed before. 
We are naturally discouraged. When I 
consider these measures wHich we have 
adopted, and the vast expenditures, there 
is, as I have often said before, only one 
support from which they are all sus- 
pended—I O U. Yet we go merrily on 
accumulating a frightening debt. Is 
there anyone here who wants to confess 
that he believes we dare go on spending 
money for uneconomic armaments, and 
that the time is coming when all will be 
employed, and such prosperity achieved 
that we can then be taxed sufficiently to 
extinguish that debt? Oh, “a mind that 
wanders in the chimeric valley of delu- 
sion forces his opponent to argue with 
mirage.” I cannot argue with that 
mirage. I hope I have made the story 
plain. I have tried to show that Ger- 
many has apparently successfully met 
her financial difficulty and at least that 
she has successfully operated her banking 
system by methods which, in some re- 
spects at least, we ought to imitate. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, 

Mr. PATMAN. How can the gentle- 
man say that he has said so much about 
Germany that is convincing when he does 
not even know whether they have sold a 
million dollars’ worth of bonds or not? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I do not need to know 
that. Everybody knows they have a 
mountainous debt. 

Mr. PATMAN. What does the gentle- 
man mean? Is it a billion dollars? 

Mr. GIFFORD. That is the trouble 
with the gentleman, he wants exact de- 
tails. He will come into our committee 
with voluminous testimony and reports. 
He is assiduous and hard working, but he 
will so fill you with details that you will 
forget the point. Really he overcomes 
us with the very avoirdupois of argu- 
ments. I have much detailed informa- 
tion furnished me, but forgive me if I 
do not use it lest I lose the main points 
of the story. Yet I have read much and 
I am ready to debate further. 

Mr. PATMAN. How can the gentle- 
man debate the German debt when the 
gentleman says he knows nothing about 
it? He is simply making some state- 
ments. He says the interest rates are 
3% to 4 percent. 

Mr. GIFFORD. If it is twenty-nine or 
thirty billions, it makes little difference. 
The gentleman knows that. He is trying 
to confuse me simply because I do not 
know the actual amount of the German 
debt. The Germans themselves recog- 
nize their danger. 

Mr. PATMAN. Who acknowledges it? 

Mr. GIFFORD. The Germans. 

Mr. PATMAN. Who? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Germans themselves 
acknowledge it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Maybe it is like when 
the bonus question was up. The vet- 
erans wanted a bonus, but he was bound 
they were going to get it through the 
Patman bill, not the other bill. All the 
veterans wanted was the money. They 
did not care whether it was through the 
Patman bill or the Vincent bill. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to say some- 
thing about South America. We have 
pledged ourselves to their aid, I suppose. 
The next move may be the removal of all 
tariff bars. I desire to protect our 
Treasury. I would like to lighten these 
remarks by saying that a fool and his 
money are always invited places. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If I understand the 
gentleman correctly, he has raised a very 
pertinent question. He has sort of 
fanned into flame a fire of controversy 
which has been smoldering here for a 
good many years. That is whether the 
credit of the Nation is safer when con- 
trolled by a politicalized Federal board 
than when it is controlled by private 
enterprise. I am glad the gentleman 
has brought that question out into the 
open, so that from now on in this session 
it can be discussed in the light of our 
defense program because there is prob- 
ably nothing more interesting, if not im- 
portant, to our defense program than a 
stabilized credit structure. Since 1933 
at least three attempts have been made 
to centralize the control of all credit, 
either in an individual or a group of 
individuals in the administrative branch 
of the Government. We have always 
ducked the issue. Attempts have been 
made to control credit by subterfuge and 
not by meeting the question pointblank 
as to whether the American people want 
the Federal Government to control the 
credit or whether they want to continue 
to make private enterprise merely the 
warehouse of the people’s savings. 

The gentleman has crystallized that 
point. I hope that someone, someone on 
the majority side, where it will be given 
some credence and some weight, will 
have the courage to introduce a bill and 
further crystallize this point as to 
whether we will want to stultify private 
industry and private enterprise to the 
possible prejudice of our defense program 
by concentrating the power of all credit, 
which is the lifeblood of any program, 
in the hands of a politicalized Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have two other mat- 
ters I wish to present. One of the 
secrets of the German success, if it is a 
success by using subsidies, is that if you 
travel in Germany, that is, it was so a 
short time ago, they will sell you marks 
at half price, so you can buy twice as 
much as their own citizens could buy. 
This is to attract you to come there. 
They make up the deficiency, of course, 
by government subsidy and debt. It is 
subsidy by government debt in all pos- 
sible directions which, at the moment, 
enables them to have a constant stream 
of money, and especially to get foreign 
exchange. 
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Subsidy; we understand their methods 
but little. Changes in money policies 
have been discussed constantly by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] 
and others for the last 7 years. We know 
little about money. If I may put it this 
way; it needs clear thinking: The largest 
undeveloped territory relating to money 
I know of is under our own hats. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thought I under- 
stood the gentleman to say that the Ger- 
mans offered inducements to people to 
buy German marks. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. DINGELL. And that they gave 
more marks than the dollar would 
usually buy? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. When our 
President devalued the dollar, he did it 
that other nations might buy twice as 
many dollars as they formerly did and 
would use those dollars to buy our 
exports. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 


CONGRESS SHOULD NOT PAY TRIBUTE TO 
PRIVATE COMMERCIAL BANKERS FOR PRIVI- 
LEGE OF USING GOVERNMENT CREDIT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
cotT] brought up an issue that is worthy 
of discussion, in addition to what the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GIFFORD] had to say. I know there are 
people in this country who are attempt- 
ing to make a point out of the reported 
but unidentified statement that those in 
power would like to have a political 
board have charge of our monetary sys- 
tem, and maintain that such a proposal 
is an outrageous one, and would certainly 
be against the interests of the public. 

In reply to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Worcorr] may I state that I 
am not in favor of what is generally 
known as a political board to determine 
monetary matters, but as between a 
board that is controlled by private com- 
mercial bankers, whose only interest and 
whose only obligation is to make money 
for themselves, their depositors, and their 
stockholders, and a board that is selected 
by the President in power with the aid 
and assistance of either branch of the 
Congress, a board that is interested in 
neither side selfishly, the commercial 
banks or any other side, and whose mem- 
bers have taken an oath to operate that 
monetary system in the interest of the 
public, I prefer the latter. 

Let us see what we have today. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
GirrorD! said that it is just debt, debt, 
debt, I O U’s. That I concede. But 
there are two different kinds of I O U’s. 
One upon which we pay interest and the 
other no interest is paid. Under our pres- 
ent system it is impossible for us to have 
a sufficient circulating medium without 
someone’s going into debt. In other 
words, we borrow ourselves into money. 
I challenge anyone to deny this state- 
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ment, that if all of us, if all the people 
and corporations paid their debts, we 
would not have money sufficient to do 
business on. We have a monetary sys- 
tem that is based upon debt. 

That is a rather far-reaching state- 
ment, I will concede, and if it is true, and 
I know that it is, it is an indictment of 
our monetary system and no one can 
deny it. Imagine, in order to have suff- 
cient money to do business, to purchase 
goods, to produce them, and to keep the 
channels of trade open, somebody must 
go into debt to provide that money. That 
is exactly what must be done. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Was not that system 
built upon the premise that we had a 
currency redeemable in gold, until we, the 
Congress, provided that the obligations 
which were likewise redeemable in gold 
would be used instead of the gold itself? 
But if the obligations which were re- 
deemable in gold are retired by taxation 
and otherwise, they are no longer in 
existence, and then our currency can be 
made a sound currency by making it re- 
deemable in gold by congressional action 
yee any use of the debt of the United 
States. 


GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOT PAY INTEREST 


Mr. PATMAN. The point I desire to 
make in this talk, and I will attempt to 
get on to it now before I have used so 
much of my time that I will not be able 
to discuss it before my time is up, is that 
it is fundamentally wrong for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to pay in- 
terest on its own obligations. We are 
paying $3,000,000 a day interest today. 
We are paying over $3,000,000 a day, we 
are paying over $1,000,000,000 a year. Ac- 
cording to the theory of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Grrrorp], it is 
right for us to do that. He is just as 
honest in his views as I am in mine, but 
there is a difference of opinion on a mat- 
ter about which honest men often differ. 
If I am right, this defense program that 
will cost at least $25,000,000,000 will cost 
us $50,000,000,000 by the time it is paid, 
because on long-term obligations the 
average is that you pay $2 for every $1 
that you owe. One dollar of it goes to 
interest and $1 goes to retire the prin- 
cipal. So the question, in my mind, and it 
should be settled now, is whether or not 
we should pay $25,000,000,000 extra for 
the use of $25,000,000,000 in our national 
preparedness program. 

The Constitution of the United States 
says that it is the duty of the Congress 
to coin money and regulate its value. 
This is the duty that we have under the 
Constitution of the United States. How- 
ever, over 100 years ago Congress com- 
menced the policy of farming out this 
great privilege tc people who were sel- 
fishly interested. They farmed it out to 
the commercial banks of the country and 
the boards and commissions that were 
controlled by the commercial banks of 
the country. 

The question of the national debt did 
not amount to a great deal until the 
World War. From 1789 until 1917 this 
Government never paid over $25,000,000 
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or $30,000,000 a year interest on its obli- 
gations except curing a period of 2 or 3 
years after the War between the States. 
So the question of the public debt has not 
been a serious one until the past 20 years, 
and since that time we have been paying 
approximately a billion dollars a year in- 
terest on our obligations that should not 
have been paid because they should not 
have been issued in that manner or form. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. ` 

Mr. WOLCOTT. How would the gen- 
tleman suggest we raise the money for 
the defense program, other than by in- 
terest-bearing obligations? 

Mr. PATMAN. I would have the Gov- 
ernment provide the money. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In what way—how? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will tell the gentle- 
man how. I believe in getting the Gov- 
ernment out of private business just as 
soon as it is possible to do so. At the 
same time I believe in getting private 
commercial banks out of the Govern- 
ment’s business. Now, we have in this 
country what is known as the Federal 
Reserve System. It is 12 banks over the 
country with 25 branches. Many people 
believe that this Federal Reserve banking 
system is owned by the Government be- 
cause it says “Federal,” but the truth is 
the Government does not own one penny 
of stock in the Federal Reserve banking 
system. It is wholly owned by the private 
banks of the country that have a very 
small investment—just enough to claim a 
lien upon that great system. They only 
have $135,000,000 invested in stock, upon 
which they get 6 percent each year; but 
they have the power to issue billions and 
billions, unlimited billions of dollars in 
money upon the credit of the United 
States Government. That is what they 
operate on. 

Now, in order to make the illustration 
simple, may I invite your attention to 
what Mr. Thomas A. Edison said at one 
time when he was visiting Muscle Shoals, 
Ala.? He talked about what a great 
property that would be if properly de- 
veloped, and the cost was estimated to be 
$30,000,000, and Mr. Edison said: 

I recommend that the $30,000,000 be spent 
for improving this property. 


The New York Times reporter with 
him said: 

Mr. Edison, if you issue bonds for $30,000,- 
000, by the time they are paid it will cost the 
Government $60,000,000. Are you in favor of 
spending $60,000,000 in building this dam? 


Mr. Edison said: 

That is exactly the point. It is foolish for 
the Government to issue interest-bearing 
bonds for this purpose. The Government 
should issue non-interest-bearing obligations 
for the purpose of improving the property. 


He said: 

If you issue interest-bearing obligations, 
you issue the same kind of obligations as 
non-interest-bearing, except that it costs the 
people more money. They are secured by 
the same property, and by the time the 
bonds are paid under that system the people 
will be out as much in interest as they have 
been out in paying for the principal that 
they borrowed. 


So he said that we should not pay 
interest upon our own obligations, that 
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there is no difference between a dollar 
bill and a dollar bond except one pro- 
vides for the payment of interest and 
the other does not provide for the pay- 
ment of interest. 

Mr.GORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I have listened very in- 
tently to the gentleman, and it seems to 
me there is one other difference. An in- 
terest-bearing instrument is issued to a 
purchaser, to whom would you issue an 
instrument that bore no repayment of 
interest? 

Mr. PATMAN. You would issue it as 
you needed it to the people who had jobs 
and were working and would be due 
money, 

Mr. GORE. To whom would you is- 
sue it? 

Mr. PATMAN. To the people who are 
employed or who are doing work for the 
Government. It would be used by every 
person who is entitled to receive legal- 
tender money. As a matter of fact, you 
would not have to print money, because 
you would use a bookkeeping transac- 
tion, as you do today, and would print 
no more money than you print today; 
but the Government of the United States 
would use its own credit for its own use 
without paying tribute to a few commer- 
cial bankers for its use. 

Mr. GORE. If you did not print any 
more money, what would you give the 
workers? 

Mr. PATMAN. You would give them 
checks, and they would deposit them in 
the local bank and get credit for them, 
and then check on it, and the checks 
finally drift into the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and if the Federal Reserve System 
is owned by the Government, as it should 
be, we would be using our own credit for 
the use of our own Government, without 
paying tribute to the commercial banks. 

Mr. GORE. There is a great deal, in 
my opinion, in what the gentleman says 
about the Government owning its own 
Federal Reserve System, but I do want to 
point out to the gentleman that there is 
a very fundamental difference in the is- 
suance of non-interest-bearing securities 
and interest-bearing securities. 

Mr. PATMAN. If you are selling them 
that is true, I concede that, but they are 
not to be sold, they—the non-interest- 
bearing—are to be paid into circulation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. For a brief question. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think I get the gen- 
tleman’s plan now. We pay the Govern- 
ment debt as it is created with negotiable 
checks instead of Treasury notes or Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, and they are de- 
posited in the banks, and through this 
bookkeeping transaction they are debited 
and credited to this seemingly vast reser- 
voir of credit which we set up for that 
purpose. What happens when industry 
comes to the bank and wants to borrow 
that credit? That is where the control 
comes in, and the Federal Government 
controls the issuance of that credit. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know, but the Gov- 
ernment is not controlling it now. It is 
being controlled by the Federal Reserve 
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Board that is working in the interest of 
the private banks. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. My objection to the 
gentleman’s plan is that I do not want 
the President or a politicalized Federal 
Reserve Board dictating the loan policy 
to the First National Bank of Texas, or of 
Michigan, or of anywhere else. Those 
banks serve those various communities, 
and if you give the Federal Government 
the authority to dictate the loan policy, 
then you have turned the lifeblood of this 
Nation over to one individual and you will 
have a stronger dictator here than you 
have in Europe anywhere: 

Mr. PATMAN. I prefer that kind of 
control to the Morgan control over in New 
York, and that is what we have been ex- 
periencing in this country. We want 
relief from that private, selfish, greedy 
control. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I thought the gen- 
tleman said a while ago that the Federal 
Reserve System was free from any Gov- 
ernment influence. Is it not true that 
the President of the United States ap- 
points the members and the Chairman? 

Mr.PATMAN. Yes; but there are a lot 
of “ifs” and “ands” and “buts” about 
that. You see, the Federal Board seems 
to serve the banks, and they are paid by 
the banks. The greatest power that 
Board has is through an open-market 
committee, composed of seven members 
of the Board and five members of private 
banks. So the private banks have a great 
deal of power and control over that 
Board. 

Regarding the recommendations Mr. 
Eccles made the other day, if we change 
that Board and make it a governmental 
agency under obligations to the people 
and the Government, not under obliga- 
tions to the banks, I would be in favor 
of every recommendation that he made, 
save and except the two regarding the 
issuance of non-interest-bearing cur- 
rency by the President and the gold de- 
flation. But I do not have confidence in 
this Board, and I am frank to say so. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GrrrorD] said they did not have control 
over money. Let us see. In 1920 they 
controlled it, did they not? The gentle- 
man’s country suffered along with all the 
rest of the sections of this country by 
reason of the deflationary policies of 
the Federal Reserve Board in 1920 and 
1921. In 1929 and 1930 the country 
again suffered by reason of the deflation- 
ary policies of the Federal Reserve Board. 
In 1936, when the veterans were paid, 
June 15, sufficient money was placed in 
circulation to put this country back on 
the road to prosperity, but Mr. Eccles 
said that that much money would ruin 
the country, and he wanted to make sure, 
he said, that the brakes were put on; 
so, when that money was put out, it was 
not toc much and when that money was 
paid out to the veterans he caused the 
reserve requirements of the banks to be 
doubled, which meant plowing under or 
destroying or burning up in the kitchen 
stove more than $3,000,000,000, and that 
put this country into a tailspin and 
caused the depression of 1937. 
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So I am not going to give any board 
the power that they are asking for, that 
is seeing inflation so far ahead that it 
does not exist. I think it is absolutely 
cruel for them to suggest putting on the 
brakes as they want to put them on now, 
when there are 8,000,000 men, approxi- 
mately, unemployed, and when commod- 
ity prices in this country are as low as 
they are. 

Therefore I am not going to trust that 
Board, and I will not by my vote give 
them that power. Three panics for one 
board are too many. One panic for one 
man—Mr. Eccles in 1937—is too many. 
But if we will organize a board, whose 
interest will be the people’s interests, and 
use the credit of the Government in a 
way to help the public interest, then I 
am willing to let them have every power 
they ask for, save and except the two I 
mentioned, which I believe the Chief 
Executive should have. This is a serious 
matter. If we as Members of Congress 
are requiring the people to pay between 
three and four million dollars a day in- 
terest that should not be paid, we are not 
performing our duties as they should be 
performed. 

I invite your attention to give this 
question serious consideration and arrive 
at a conclusion. I suggest that when- 
ever you do you will discover that when 
the Government owns the 12 Federal Re- 
serve banks the Government can finance 
this preparedness program, spend $25,- 
000,000,000 and then when a billion dol- 
lars a year is paid back it will be paid 
back on the principal and not on the 
interest. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Gurrorp] said that a billion 
dollars was equal to a dollar a minute 
ever since Christ was born; $25,000,000,- 
000 is equal to $25 a minute ever since 
Christ was born. So the argument I am 
making is against the payment of the 
additional $25,000,000,000 on this or any 
other program sponsored by the Govern- 
ment. 

Do not understand me to say that Iam 
an enemy of the private banks of the 
country. I am not, They perform a 
service, a good service, and should be en- 
couraged in the field in which they were 
organized to operate. But they have no 
business issuing the money of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. That is 
not one of their functions. 

Now, about banks creating money: 
Suppose the Government wants to borrow 
a billion dollars today. The Government 
will give all the banks an opportunity to 
state how much of these bonds they will 
take. Suppose one bank will take $1,- 
000,000 worth of bonds, and the Treasury 
notifies the bank, “We will let you have 
$1,000,000 worth of bonds which you have 
subscribed for.” What does the bank do 
in order to get that $1,000,000 worth of 
bonds? Does the bank actually turn 
over to Uncle Sam or to Mr, Morgenthau 
$1,000,000 in money? No. That is un- 
heard of. They never do that. The 
bank gives the Treasury of the United 
States credit for $1,000,000 upon its 
books, and thereby creates, absolutely 
creates by a bookkeeping transaction $1,- 
000,000, and upon that $1,000,000 interest 
is paid. That is the way it is done. 
Money is created by the private banking 
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system. Do you believe that is right or 
do you believe the Government should 
create the money, as the Constitution 
provides? I submit to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wotcorr] that the 
issue is whether or not private banking 
interests should perform that greatest of 
all functions, issue money upon the 
credit of the Nation, or whether or not it 
should be delegated or farmed out to the 
private banking interests of the country. 

Mr. GORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I wish the gentleman 
from Texas to understand that I have a 
high regard for his ability. I know he is 
a learned gentleman in this field and I 
am not trying in any way to provoke him 
into an argument. I am seeking infor- 
mation. If I understand the gentle- 
man’s position, it is that we create a 
board controlled by the Government and 
that for the national-defense program 
for the public-works program the Gov- 
ernment issue to those workers non- 
interest-bearing securities. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. PATMAN. It would operate ex- 
actly as it operates today. There is no 
difference in issuing credit through the 
banks and issuing it directly, except if 
you do it through the banks you have to 
pay interest. The money would be paid 
to the W. P. A. worker in your district. 

Mr. GORE. I have correctly stated 
the gentleman’s position, have I not? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not sure that you 
have. Let me state it. The money 
would be paid to a worker in your dis- 
trict. He would deposit it in his bank, 
or at least he would trade it for some- 
thing that he wanted the necessaries of 
life, doubtless—and the merchant would 
deposit it in the local bank. The local 
bank would send it to the Federal Reserve 
bank and get credit on the books of the 
Federal Reserve bank for the amount of 
that check. It would be charged up 
against the Federal Reserve bank in that 
district, and if the Federal Reserve bank 
was owned by the Government it is Gov- 
ernment credit. If it is ever needed, it 
can be used. That is exactly the same 
thing that is being done today, except we 
are doing it through commercial banks 
and paying them tribute for doing it. 

If the gentleman will notice a Federal 
Reserve note, that is an obligation, not 
of the Federal Reserve banks; but if you 
will carefully read that note, it is just 
the same as a blanket mortgage on all 
the property of all the people of this 
country. It has the same power and 
force as if the President of the United 
States had gone before a notary public 
and executed a mortgage on all the 
property of all the people, had signed and 
acknowledged it, and placed the seal 
upon it. It has all the force and effect 
of an instrument executed in such a for- 
mal way as that. But this Federal Re- 
serve note, which is practically all the 
money we have now except silver certifi- 
cates and some small coins, you will dis- 
cover that the Federal Reserve bank does 
not promise to pay that money. You read 
that money. It says: The United States 
Government promises to pay upon de- 
mand so many dollars.” So that is Gov- 
ernment credit; but the banks issue it. 
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It is given to them for 30 cents per $1,000. 
That is all they pay for it—the actual 
cost of printing. The Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing is putting out 4 
tons of that money every day. It is being 
sent to the banks, and they pay about 
30 cents per $1,000 for it. That is all. 
Then, we pay for the use of our own 
credit. 

Mr. GORE. I think I have followed 
the gentleman thus far. Now we are 
at the stage where we are issuing a 
Government check, non-interest-bearing, 
to pay all Government workers and pay 
for all the national-defense program. 
We have a Government board, I sup- 
pose, which will control the amount 
issued? 

Mr.PATMAN. They should have some 
monetary policy. 

Mr. GORE. Would not that be the 
millenium when everybody would be 
drawing plenty of money? 

Mr, PATMAN. No. 

Mr. GORE. I am asking the gentle- 
man if the millenium would not then have 
come. 

Mr. PATMAN. Not at all. Does not 
the gentleman believe that the Govern- 
ment should use its own credit for its 
own benefit and that we should not any 
longer continue to farm the Govern- 
ment’s credit out to private banks? 

Mr. GORE. Who would control the 
money, I ask the gentleman? j 

Mr. PATMAN. The same kind of 
agency we have now except that the 
agency would not be under the control 
of the private banking institutions, be- 
cause the private banker is under no obli- 
gation to try to help the Government and 
the people. He does not necessarily have 
the interest of the people at heart. His 
interest is to make a profit for that bank. 

Mr. GORE. What yardstick would the 
gentleman suggest? 

Mr. PATMAN. Just a minute. Today 
the bankers have invested about $6,000,- 
000,000, possibly a little more but ap- 
proximately $6,000,000,000 in all the 
banks of the country, while they have 
made loans and investments equal to 
about $60,000,000,000—10 times that 
much. Where did they get that money, 
I will ask the gentleman? It is based 
upon the credit of these United States. 
If they need it they run to Uncle Sam 
and get it for 30 cents a thousand dollars. 
Does the gentleman think that that is 
right? 

Mr. GORE. I am interrogating the 
gentleman who is the learned witness. 

Mr. PATMAN. No. I think the propo- 
sition is so simpie that it almost answers 
itself. Although I appreciate the state- 
ments that I am so well informed on this 
subject and such a learned gentleman, I 
am certainly not deserving of such fine 
compliments. 

Mr. GORE. Iam just wondering what 
yardstick the gentleman would suggest 
with which to measure this non-interest- 
bearing currency. 

Mr. PATMAN. My yardstick would be 
to issue credit until the people of this 
country were employed, until the people 
of this country could sell their goods and 
services. It is no time to talk about in- 
flation or too much credit when there are 
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millions of people unemployed and farm 
prices are too low. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the gentleman. I 
think I understand his point of view. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SOUTH. There is no reason why 
there would be any more money issued 
under the gentleman’s plan than under 
the present plan, is there? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. 

Mr. SOUTH. The main difference 
would be that in the one case the Govern- 
ment would be paying interest, whereas 
in the other it would not be. 

Mr. PATMAN. It would be saving 
$1,000,000,000 a year in interest it is now 
paying. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. How does the 
gentleman’s plan differ from the old 
greenback money that we read about 
in our school histories that was issued 
during the Civil War? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am glad the gentle- 
man spoke about that, for it is an excel- 
lent illustration of my point. Does the 
gentleman know that at that time there 
were issued $346,000,000 in greenback 
currency that is today in circulation? 
The gentleman himself probably has one 
of those bills in his pocket. They are 
just as good as the rest of our currency. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Girrorp] mentioned Germany and 
Germany’s treatment of her money and 
financial problems through inflation. 
After the war Germany owed a lot of 
debts. Germany could not pay her debts 
for they were several times her ability to 
pay. There were two ways of disposing 
of those debts. One was by straight-out 
repudiation and the other was by infla- 
tion. They chose the latter. They did 
not have the ability to pay those debts, 
but they did have the power, under the 
laws of Germany, to print the money in 
which the debts were payable. They 
selected that method of repudiation 
through inflation, deliberately done to 
wipe out the debts from the homesteads 
and the firesides and the businesses of 
Germany. It was deliberately done. 
Applause. ] 

Here the gavel fell. ] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. SATTERFIELD (at the request of 
Mr. Brann), indefinitely, on account of 
illness, 

To Mr. KOPPLEMANN, for today, on ac- 
count of illness. 

To Mr. SCHAEFER of Illinois, indefinitely 
on account of sickness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
a brief editorial from the Chattanooga 
Times. à 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Friday next, after 
disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
desk and at the conclusion of any previ- 
ous orders heretofore entered, I may be 
permitted to proceed for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Hoox]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Downs]? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Friday, January 24, 1941, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


118. A letter from the Secretary ot the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to pre- 
vent the making of photographs and sketches 
of naval reservations, naval vessels, and other 
naval property, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

116. A letter from the Secretary ot the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend chapter 21 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, relating to the processing tax on certain 
oils imported from the Philippine Islands or 
other possession of the United States, so as to 
provide uniform treatment for Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, and the Philippine Isiands; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

117. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize the establishment of an addi- 
tional coinage mint of the United States; to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures 


118. A letter from the director, national 
legislative committee, the American Legion, 
transmitting the proceedings of the Twenty- 
second Annual National Convention of the 
American Legion (H. Doc. No. 38); to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion, and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
trations. 

119. A letter from the director, national leg- 
islative committee, the American Legion, 
transmitting a copy of the external audit of 
the financial accounts for the year 1940 up to 
November 30; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

120. A letter from the Secretary of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, trans- 
mitting a report of the activities of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters during 
the year ending December 31, 1940; to the 
Committee on the Library. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 
Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 77. Making 
an appropriation to the United States Mari- 
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time Commission for emergency cargo-ship 
construction, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 10). Referred to the 
committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, commit- 
tees were discharged from the consider- 
ation of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 200) granting a pension to 
Louise Eberle; Committee on Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 492) granting an increase of 
pension to Rosalie C. Hood; Committee on 
Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 884) granting an increase of 
pension to Lee Street; Committee on Pen- 
sions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 915) granting a pension to 
Sherman Lee Rhea; Committee on Pensions 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1240) granting an increase of 
pension to John W. Zibble; Committee on 
Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1296) granting an increase of 
pension to Esther Ann Hill Morgan; Commit- 
tee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1453) for the relief of Mary 
Dorothy Sickler; Committee on Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1490) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie S. Wynne; Committee on 
Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1493) granting an increase of 
pension to Florence Sharp Grant; Committee 
on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1557) granting an increase of 
pension to Hanna Sophie Westcott; Commit- 
tee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 2596. A bill to repeal the prohibition 
against the filling of a vacancy in the office 
of district judge for the district of Massachu- 
setts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H. R. 2597. A bill to amend an act approved 
December 17, 1928, entitled “An act confer- 
ring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judg- 
ment thereon in claims which the Winnebago 
Tribe of Indians in Wisconsin may have 
against the United States, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H.R. 2598. A bill to provide a uniform fee 
for the registration of copyrights; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. LARRABEE: 

H. R. 2599. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of an additional coinage mint of the 
United States; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 2600. A bill to provide for the prompt 
deportation of aliens engaging in espionage 
or sabotage, alien criminals, and other unde- 
sirable aliens; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2601. A bill to create a pension sys- 
tem for adult cripples and for aged citizens, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 2602. A bill to amend the World War 
Veterans’ Act of June 7, 1924, section 202, 
paragraph 7, and all the amendments sub- 
sequent thereto; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: 

H.R. 2603. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the sale of lands ac- 
quired under the provisions of the Reclama- 
tion Act and which are not needed for the 
purposes of that act,” approved February 2, 
1911 (36 Stat. 895), in order to permit sales 
of lands in parcels exceeding 160 acres to 1 
person, when such sales are to the advantage 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CONNERY: 

H. R. 2604. A bill to extend the time within 
which applications for benefits under the 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act, as 
amended, may be filed, up to January 2, 1950; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: 

H.R. 2605. A bill to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to control emergency insect in- 
festations on the national forests; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. SUTPHIN: 

H. R. 2606. A bill granting all the rights and 
privileges of veterans to those who have been 
discharged from any of the branches of the 
military or naval service of the United States 
even though they may be discharged for 
misrepresentation of age; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H. R. 2607. A bill to reclassify the salaries of 
watchmen, messengers, and laborers in the 
Postal Service, and to prescribe the time cred- 
its for service as substitute watchmen, mes- 
sengers, and laborers, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. R. 2608. A bill providing for an additional 
naval academy in the San Francisco Bay area 
in the State of California, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS F. FORD: 

H. R. 2609. A bill to authorize the payment 
of additional compensation to special assist- 
ants to the Attorney General in the case of 
the United States against the Doheny execu- 
tors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: 

H. R. 2610. A bill to provide liberalized defi- 
nitions of permanent total disability; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

By Mr. ENGLE BRIGHT: 

H. R. 2611. A bill to release all the interest 
of the United States in certain land consti- 
tuting a portion of the right-of-way granted 
to the Central Pacific Railway Co. under the 
act of July 1, 1862, as amended and supple- 
mented; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, 

By Mr. FISH: 

H. R. 2612. A bill authorizing the Federal 
Loan Administrator, with the approval of the 
President, to finance war needs of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, or of any government 
whose armament the President may deem 
necessary to the defense of the United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 2613. A bill to authorize the erection 
of a United States Veterans’ Administration 
hospital primarily for treatment of diseases 
of the chest in either San Bernardino or 
Riverside County, State of California; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. HOOK: 

H. R. 2614. A bill to provide for the addi- 

tion of certain lands to the proposed Isle 
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Royale National Park, in the State of Michi- 
gan, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. R. 2615. A bill to amend the Criminal 
Code in respect to fires on the public domain 
or Indian lands or on certain lands owned by 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. a 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution to amend sec- 
tion 124 of the Internal Revenue Code by ex- 
tending the time for certification of national- 
defense facilities and contracts for amortiza- 
tion purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: 

H. J. Res. 81. Joint resolution to authorize a 
memorial plaque in the Department of Agri- 
culture commemorating the invention of the 
steel plow by John Deere in 1837; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


— 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 2616. A bill for the relief of Mateo 
Castellvi (Bartolomé); his wife, Pilar Casal de 
Castelivi; his sister, Carolina Castellvi (Bar- 
tolomé); his son, John Castellvi (Casal); and 
his daughter, Pilar Castellvi (Casal); to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. BISHOP: 

H. R. 2617. A bill granting a pension to 

Josie Fisher; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 2618. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah L. Knickerbocker; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2619. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma S. Dolaway; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2620. A bill granting a pension to Cla- 
rinda E. Kenyon; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 2621. A bill granting a pension to 
Jesse Morse; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2622. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Martha K. Holcomb; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2623. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Edward B. Snow; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 2624. A bill granting a pension to 
Katherine R. Salmon; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: 

H. R. 2625. A bill for the relief of Mabel 
Wainright Martin; to the Committee on 
Claims. : 
By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 2626. A bill for the relief of Sarah E. 
Thompson; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2627. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
E. McCall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

H. R. 2628. A bill granting a pension to Hat- 
tie Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2629. A bill granting a pension to Mar- 
garet Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2630. A bill granting a pension to Ar- 
line McAdow; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 2631. A bill granting a pension to Wil- 
liam J. Day; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H.R 2632. A bill for the relief of the A. P. 
Carr Motor Co., of California, Mo.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2633. A bill granting a pension to 
Susan Eudora Gwinn; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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H. R. 2634. A bill granting a pension to Re- 
becca Leonhardt; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H.R. 2635. A bill granting a pension to 
Emma J. Rose; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

H. R. 2636. A bill granting a pension to Mat- 
tie Mayo; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 2637. A bill granting a pension to 
Amanda Napier; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2638. A bill granting a pension to Mar- 
garet Scofield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2639. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Dora Reynolds; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 2640. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Martha E. Humphreys; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. > 

H. R. 2641. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mamie F. Presley; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 2642. A bill granting an Increase of 
pension to Catherine Weltner; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2643. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Borts; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2644. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Florence A. Suess; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 2645. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Samantha Midgett; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 2646. A bill for the relief of L. W. 

Marek, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 2647. A bill for the relief of Ira Ellis 
Veal; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H.R. 2648. A bill granting a pension to Ida 
Barber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2649. A bill granting a pension to Elam 
Gray; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans' Legislation. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 2650. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of H. Her- 
furth, Jr., Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. R. 2651. A bill for the relief of John 
Taylor; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution to reinter the 
bodies of Mary McDonough Johnson Daugh- 
tery and Sarah Phillips McArdle Whitesides 
near the body of former President Andrew 
Johnson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


94. By Mr. ANDERSON of California: Pe- 
tition of California Mission Trails Associa- 
tion, Ltd., requesting Congress to take the 
necessary steps for the equitable distribution 
of the financial burden involved in the de- 
velopment of strategic highways in California 
between the Federal Government and the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Roads. 

95. By Mr. ANDREWS: Letter from the 
Brotherhocd of Railway Clerks and Freight 
Handlers, Lodge No. 910, of Buffalo, N. Y., pro- 
testing against the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

96. By Mr. BEITER: Petition of the Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees, 
Central Lodge, No. 866, Buffalo, N. Y., in op- 
position to the St. Lawrence seaway project; 
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to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

97. Also, petition of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, 46 Elmwocd Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y., in opposition to the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

98. Also, petition of the Niagara Frontier 
Committee for the Defense of America, 298 
Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., approving 
House bill 1776, to provide aid to the demo- 
cratic nations in the interest of national 
defense; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

99. By Mr. ENGEL: Petition of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clyde Price, Harry Briggs, Dorothy Brower, 
Margaret Peterson, and 27 other residents of 
Cadillac, Mich., urging legislation which will 
prohibit liquor being sold or given away in 
the training camps and in the various units 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

100. By Mr. THOMAS F. FORD: Resolution 
urging the President to proclaim October 11 
of each year General Pulaski's Memorial Day 
for the observance and commemoration of 
the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

101. By Mr. HARNESS: Petition of Herbert 
M. Gaines and 102 other resident citizens of 
Hartford City and Blackford County, Ind., 
favoring a program of aid to Great Britain as 
proposed in House bill 1776, with the excep- 
tion of unlimited powers to President Roose- 
velt, and that any and all power given should 
be fully specified and the duration of such 
power shall be limited for a period of 1 year, 
but can be extended by an act of Congress 
only. We take this stand with a view of pre- 
venting dictatorial power or control being 
given any one man, and that Congress should 
not lose any controlling power at this or any 
other time; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

102. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of Local 
28, Journeymen Tailors Union, condemning 
the Smith bill, the Hoffman bill, and other 
“no strike” legislation pending in Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

103. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of Dr. C. S. Potts, chairman; Wiggs N. 
Babb, vice chairman; R. C. Knickerbocker, 
secretary-treasurer, of the Southern Method- 
ist University Group for Aiding Great Britain 
and Her Allies, of Dallas, Tex., favoring the 
policy of the President of the United States 
with reference to aid to Great Britain and her 
allies; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

104. Also, petition of Rev. F. Kowalski, 
president, and Joseph Odlozil, secretary, of 
the Federation of American Czechoslovaks of 
Texas, Ennis, Tex., favoring the lend-lease 
bill; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

105. By Mr. PLUMLEY: Resolution of the 
Bennington Chamber of Commerce, Benning- 
ton, Vt., urging further increase and speeding 
up of material aid to Great Britain; and, if 
deemed needful for the protection of the 
United States and the Americas, the exten- 
sion of financial aid to Great Britain; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

108. Also, resolution of the Springfield 
Lodge, B. P. O. E., No. 1560, Springfield, Vt., 
urging the further increase and the speeding 
up of material aid to Great Britain; and, if 
deemed needful for the protection of the 
United States and the Americas and Great 
Britain, the extension of financial aid to 
Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

107. Also, resolution of the Twenty-five 
Club, Waterbury, Vt., urging further increase 
and speeding up of material aid to Great 
Britain; and, if deemed needful for the pro- 
tection of the United States and the Amer- 
icas and Great Britain, the extension of 
financial aid to Great Britain; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

108. Also, resolution of the Bundles for 
Britain, Montpelier (Vt.) branch, urging 
further increase and the speeding up of aid 
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to Great Britain; and, if deemed needful for 
the protection of the United States and the 
Americas and Great Britain, the extension of 
financial aid to Great Britain without regard 
to its security; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

109. Also, resolution of the White River 
Junction, Vt., Chamber of Commerce, urging 
further increase and the speeding up of 
material aid to Great Britain; and, if deemed 
needful for the protection of the United 
States and the Americas and Great Britain, 
the extension of financial aid to Great 
Britain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

110. Also, resolution of the Vermont State 
Chamber of Commerce, urging further in- 
crease and the speeding up of material aid to 
Great Britain; and, if deemed needful for the 
protection of the United States and the 
Americas and Great Britain, the extension of 
financial aid to Great Britain; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

111. Also, resolution of the Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce, Springfield, Vt., urg- 
ing further increase and the speeding up of 
aid to Great Britain; and, if deemed needful 
for the protection of the United States and 
the Americas and Great Britain, the exten- 
sion of financial aid to Great Britain; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

112. Also, resolution of the Vergennes 
State Chamber of Commerce, Vergennes, Vt., 
urging further increase and the speeding up 
of aid to Great Britain; and, if deemed need- 
ful for the protection of the United States 
and the Americas and Great Britain, the ex- 
tension of financial aid to Great Britain; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

113. By Mr. WEISS: Petition of the em- 
ployees on Work Projects Administration 
sewing project in the borough of Bracken- 
ridge, Allegheny County, Pa., protesting the 
discontinuation of the sewing projects of the 
Work Projects Administration in the State 
of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

114. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
urging consideration of their resolution with 
reference to fundamental interests and con- 
cerns of 64,000,000 American owners of life 
insurance; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

115. By Mr. STRATTON: Petition of the 
Roll Call of American Women, with names 
of 11,000 women residents in more than 500 
cities, in 41 States, who have signed this 
membership roll to express their opposition 
to a war of intervention and to passage of 
H. R. 1776. The original signatures of the 
members of this organization are on file in 
the national headquarters at 310 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II.; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 23, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z¢Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Spirit of the living God, Holy Breath 
from on high, cleanse our hearts for 
prayer, and, by Thy gentle leading, teach 
us to lay hold on the higher strength, 
the blessing of faith and hope, waiting to 
inspire us with the divine promise of 
which we are meant to be the keepers. 

Abide with us, Eternal Spirit, and so 
enable us to live above the cares that 
would drag us down, above the petty 
trials of the day, above our own faults 
and infirmities, and help us to find our 
satisfaction and sufficiency in spiritual 
resources rather than in the things that 
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lead to the idol-worship of the market 
place. 

Incline our ears to the truth in what- 
ever form of words it speaks; open wide 
our hearts to the appeal of all best and 
highest things, and let our desire be 
always for reality, our chief delight in 
service. 

Grant that our work may be always 
great, even in its smallness, by reason of 
Thy direction and inspiration, O Blessed 
Spirit, whom, with the Father and the 
Son together, we worship and glorify as 
one God, world without end. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


CHARLES L. McNary, a Senator from the 
State of Oregon, and Gro W. NORRIS, a 
Senator from the State of Nebraska, ap- 
peared in their seats today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
January 21, 1941, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of 
Hon. Sam C. Massingale, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Oklahoma, 
and transmitted the resolutions of the 
House thereon. 

The message informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of the House 
resolutions, the Speaker had appointed 
Mr. Jounson of Oklahoma, Mr. Disney, 
Mr. Rocers of Oklahoma, and Mr. Boren 
members of a committee, to join with 
such members of the Senate as may be 
appointed, to attend the funeral of the 
deceased Representative. 

The message announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 

H. R. 1053. An act to authorize major 
alterations to certain naval vessels; 

H. R. 1437. An act authorizing appropria- 
tions for additional shipbuilding and ord- 
nance manufacturing facilities and equip- 
ment for the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 2318. An act to remove certain limi- 
tations on appropriations for the pay of 
midshipmen, and for other purposes. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT ON EMERGENCY 
RELIEF APPROPRIATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying 
document, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
As required by the provisions of the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1939, and the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act, fiscal year 1941, I present 
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herewith a report of the operations un- 
der these acts to the end of the calendar 
year 1940. 

This report contains summary and de- 
tailed statements of the Treasury De- 
partment refiecting expenditures made, 
obligations incurred by classes and 
amounts, and the status of funds under 
each of the above-mentioned acts. In 
addition thereto, information is pre- 
sented covering the Relief Acts of 1935, 
1936, 1937, and 1938. These statements 
compiled as of December 31, 1940, con- 
stitute the sixth annual accounting to 
the Congress for relief and work-relief 
expenditures. Such reports have been 
submitted at the beginning of regular 
sessions of Congress as provided for in 
rer Emergency Relief Appropriation 

cts. 

Reports of operations of the Work 
Projects Administration, the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration, and 
other agencies receiving funds under the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1939 and the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act, fiscal year 1941, are also 
included. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The Wuite House, January 23, 1941. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ADDITIONAL COINAGE 
MINT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the estab- 
lishment of an additional coinage mint 
of the United States, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


MEMORIALS 


Mr. VANDENBERG presented a reso- 
lution adopted by the Board of Super- 
visors of Clinton County, Mich., protest- 
ing against the enactment of the bill 
(S. 275) further to promote the defense 
of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry 
citizens of the State of Michigan, remon- 
strating against the enactment of the 
bill (S. 275) further to promote the de- 
fense of the United States, and for other 
purposes, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


PROGRAM OF AID TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
am in receipt of a telegram signed by 
120 prominent citizens of my home city 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., advising me of 
their viewpoint respecting foreign rela- 
tions at the moment. I not only wel- 
come the telegram, as I welcome the 
expression of opinion of any of my con- 
stituents, but I have responded to it at 
some length in a letter. I desire to make 
both a matter of record. Therefore I 
ask that in the body of the Recorp, in 
connection with my remarks, the tele- 
gram and my response thereto may be 
printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


1941 


The telegram and the response are as 
follows: 


Granp Rapips, Micu., January 15, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned, who believe that we 
represent the majority conviction, both of 
the people of Michigan and of the Nation, 
urge you to give immediate support to the 
program of unlimited aid to Britain and her 
allies short of war. 

We appreciate your desire to preserve our 
democratic methods, but even should it be 
necessary temporarily to suspend certain 
democratic prerogatives, we would prefer that 
result to the inevitable alternative of a per- 
manent loss of our democracy due to a 
totalitarian triumph. 

A. S. Ainsworth; Robert J. Amster- 
burg; Mrs. A. Lagrande; Albee 
Noyes Avery; Judge William B. 
Brown; Wallace E. Brown; David 
B. Brown; Frank L. Billings; 
Charles A. Burbridge; Irving J. Bis- 
sell; James S. Brotherhood, M. D.; 
Charles R. Bowman; Harold D. 
Braudy; Mrs. Josephine Bender; 
Gerrit Buth; Joe Brown; Seth 
Bidwell; George V. Brandt; Ed- 
ward H. Brink; Henry N. Battjes; 
Joseph H. Brewer; Judge Edward 
G. Burleson; Nelle Curry; Edwin 
J. Chamberlin; L. A. Cornelius; 
George S. Clarke; R. E. Casey; Rev. 
Donald V. Carey; Mrs. Trevett 
Chase; Judge John Dalton; 
Thomas Dempster, Jr.; Mrs. E. E. 
Dennis; W. T. Dubois, M. D.; Ira 
M. Dean; Mrs. J. D. Drieborg; 
Stephen A. Dunn; L. J. Donovan; 
Edward L. Eardley; R. W. Faust, 
M. D.; Harold T. Fletcher; John F. 
Foley; Jerome D. Folkman; Sam- 
uel D. Pletcher; Rev. George Goris; 
H. S. Greenawalt; Mrs. William 
Gay; Joseph R. Gillar; L. O. Grif- 
fin; Rev. Charles W. Helsley; 
Joseph A. Hagar; Clayton H. Hoff- 
man; Stuart Heyboer; John Hek- 
man; Mrs. K. H. Hankinson; Mrs. 
Clay Hollister; John Davis Hib- 
bard; Herbert W. Hart; Mrs. 
Joseph Hart; Robert W. Irwin; 
A. P. Johnson; Margaret J. John- 
ston; C. Evans Johnson; C. Sophus 
Johnson; Mrs. John A. Klise; Rus- 
sell S. King; J. Russell Kirkpat- 
rick; Betty Konkle; Joseph A. 
Kozak; C. L. Lockwood; R. G. 
Laird, M. D.; Guy Lillie; C. J. 
Litscher: Edward N. Linkfield; 
Rev. Bernard J. Mulder; Frederick 
Mueller; Lee V. Mulnix; J. Donald 
McCormick; Joseph H. Martin; 
M. B. McPherson; Allen G. Miller; 
Charles Montgomery; A. M. Mar- 
tin, M. D.; Benjamin Merrick; 
James L. McInerney; George S. 
Norcross; Zeno H. Nelson; Rev. 
Albert H. Pellowe; A. C. Panfil; 
Florence Powers; Constance 
Rourke; F. F. Raniville; George 
M. Reed; Rev. Harold Skidmore; 
E. W. Schnorr, M. D.; Williams A. 
Stander, M. D.; George C. Shelby; 
Howard Sluyter; Frank V. Smith; 
William Aldrich Tateum; H. M. 
Taliaferro; William J. Thomas; 
Judge Thaddeus B. Taylor; How- 
ard Tuthill; Norman Vann, M. D.; 
Thomas Vidro; Leonard J. Verse- 
put; Andrew Vansolkema, M. D.; 
George W. Welsh; John M. Wha- 
len; Thomas E. Walsh; Mrs. Dud- 
ley Waters; Clement Wall; Philip 
F. Waterman; David E. Weiss; 
Frank Whitwam; C. A. Weinhart; 
C. H. Wheeler; Jacob Zweedyk; 
Frank C. Steinmann; James P. 
Shuster, 
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JANUARY 15, 1941. 
Mr. ARTHUR S. AINSWORTH, 
Bennett Fuel Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

My Dear Ma. AtnswortH: This will ac- 
knowledge your telegram in which you are 
joined by numerous others. I trust that 
this reply to you may be considered an ac- 
knowledgment to all who have joined you in 
this message. Thanks for giving me your 
judgment. I always welcome the viewpoint 
of my Michigan constituents. I appreciate 
the spirit in which you have wired. I know 
the great earnestness and sincerity’ with 
which you all speak. I reply in kind, and 
just as frankly as I can. 

First. Your wire states that you believe you 
“represent the majority conviction both of 
the people of Michigan and of the Nation.” 
You may be right. Nobody knows, My own 
very heavy mail is 98 percent against the new 
lease-lend bill. The last election was won 
by a Presidential candidate who categorically 
endorsed a platform pledge to keep out of 
this war unless we are attacked.” Prior to 
the receipt of your wire I had three phone 
calls and four telegrams from other citizens 
of Grand Rapids, whom you would entirely 
respect, who evidently knew about the wire 
and who hastened to say that they thought a 
majority of public opinion approves my 
course, I state these facts simply to indicate 
that it is difficult to be sure just what the 
majority conviction is upon this subject. 

Second. You support “unlimited aid to 
Britain and her allies short of war.” I have 
repeatedly said that I support aid to Britain 
and her allies: (1) So long as we do not be- 
come a cobelligerent, and (2) so long as we 
do not dissipate the essential nucleus of our 
own national-defense necessities. The only 
difference between us, at this point, seems 
to be that I insist upon retaining for our- 
selves an adequate defense with which to 
meet our own responsibilities to democracy 
in this New World even if Britain loses 
(which we hope and pray she won't). My 
position, in other words, stems from the 
premise that America shall survive no mat- 
ter who wins in Europe, Asia, or Africa. I 
doubt if we would seriously disagree upon 
this score. 

Third. After asserting that you would “stop 
short of war,” you refer to “the inevitable 
alternative of a permanent loss of our de- 
mocracy due to a totalitarian triumph.” 
That would seem to imply that if Britain goes 
down, we go down, too, If I felt that way 
about it, I would not “stop short of war.” I 
would go to war tomorrow. But I do not feel 
that way about it. Yes; this will be a far 
safer world for us if Britain wins—and that's 
why I want her to win and why I am eager to 
assist within the above-indicated limits of 
our own ultimate self-preservation, But I 
do not concede that we “face a permanent 
loss of our democracy” if she loses. I repeat 
that if I did, I would not consider myself 
consistent to “stop short of war“ itself. 

Fourth. I do not know whether your tele- 
gram is intended to support the new lend- 
lease bill, as introduced, or not—although I 
assume it does, because you are prepared to 
“temporarily suspend certain democratic pre- 
rogatives if necessary” to accomplish the pur- 
poses you embrace. I first call your attention 
to the fact that this bill does not intend to 
“stop short of war.” I give you one example 
out of many. According to the official press 
release accompanying the bill, “it would con- 
ceivably mean that the British battle cruiser 
Renown could be repaired in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard.” If it was, I know of no reason 
why we should not thus invite axis sub- 
marines into the Hudson River and axis 
wings over New York. That sort of thing is 
not my idea of staying “short of war.” There- 
fore, you put me in the difficult position of 
having to choose between two of your pur- 
poses which seem to be incompatible. 

Fifth. You rightfully plead that we must 
not “lose our democracy” from totalitarian 
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hazards abroad. I emphatically agree. You 
do not seem to fear the “loss of democracy” 
from totalitarian hazards at home. I do. I 
wonder if you are aware of the fact that 
under this bill the President of the United 
States can virtually make undeclared war on 
any nation he pleases; the President can 
choose our allies and our enemies; he can give 
away for nothing every ship in the present 
Navy and every gun in our present arsenals. 
It is not enough for me that it may be said 
he wouldn't do it. This is a government of 
laws and not of men. When it ceases to be, 
it ceases to be a democracy. I am frank to 
say that I would not vote any such totali- 
tarian power to any one man to determine, 
all by himself, the destiny of 130,000,000 
people in respect to their security and peace. 
And I do not believe that “the majority con- 
viction of the Nation,” for which you speak, 
would tolerate such a total surrender of dem- 
ocratic principles for an instant if they recog- 
nized all the implications involved. Further- 
more, I do not believe that any such 
emasculation of the theory and the spirit 
of the Constitution of the United States is 
necessary in order to “aid the Allies” short 
of war. 

I am sure you will receive this letter in the 
spirit in which it is written. I continue to 
favor total national defense—defense not 
only of America but of this New World, em- 
phatically, including Canada 100 percent. I 
continue to favor all possible aid to the Allies 
provided we do not become a cobelligerent 
and provided we do not dissipate the essen- 
tial nucleus of our own defense. I hate Hit- 
lerism just as much as anyone could, I hate 
totalitarianism abroad or at home. I believe 
that America should continue to stay out of 
this war and out of any policies that would 
drag us in. I further believe that if we are 
dragged in, it will be a two-ocean war for 
which we are illy prepared; and that if we 
are dragged in, there will be no such thing 
as stopping short of the use of our troops 
wherever they may be required; and if we 
are dragged in, I think it will do the Allies 
more final harm than good because then the 
American people will insistently demand that 
our defense production be turned in domi- 
nant degree to our own protection. 

I have not meant to be dogmatic. No one 
can be sure he is right today. Each of us 
must follow his conscientious convictions. 
Again I thank you and your associates for 
giving me the benefit of your judgment. 
Frankly, I am not clear as to the extent of 
our disagreement, if any. If you have given 
out your telegram for publication, you are 
welcome to make the same use of this letter 
if you desire. 


With warm personal regards and best 
wishes, 
Cordially and faithfully, 
A. H. VANDENBERG. 


THE FOREIGN SITUATION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have received many communications and 
letters on the part of my constituents 
relative to the foreign situation. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent to have in- 
corporated in the Recor a letter which 
I have written to Mr. E. W. Duhame, of 
Phoenix, Ariz., expressing my position. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


JANUARY 16, 1941. 
Mr. E. W. DuHAME, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Dear Mr. DUHAME: I have your recent letter 
in which you set forth your views on the for- 
eign situation, for which I thank you. I ap- 
preciate the fact that you have an enviable 
record in the late World War and that your 
views are certainly entitled to the most care- 
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ful consideration. As you know, I am an ex- 
service man myself and have attended meet- 
ings and associated with ex-service men all 
over our State, and I believe that I understand 
their different trends of thought. 

In my opinion, the sympathies of a vast 
majority of the American people and of our 
Government are now, and almost since the 
very beginning of the present conflict have 
been, on the side of Great Britain and against 
the Axis Powers. This attitude of ours has 
been no secret, but has been manifest from 
the aid and help which we have already ren- 
dered Great Britain. Whether it be for this 
reason or because we, too, are a free democ- 
racy, there does exist an inimical and hostile 
attitude toward us on the part of the Axis 
Powers, as evidenced by statements of axis 
leaders and editorials in many authoritative 
axis newspapers threatening us with reprisals 
both military and economic, in the event they 
prevail in the present conflict. 

I believe, therefore, and I made this state- 
ment many times in both my primary and 
general election campaigns, that it is ab- 
solutely necessary that our Government im- 
mediately do two things for its own pro- 
tection. First, I favor the speedy completion 
of our national-defense program, so that 
those nations believing in might, and might 
only, will recognize and respect our strength, 
and we will be safe from aggression. Sec- 
ond, I favor prompt and adequate aid to 
Great Britain, although I am opposed to 
sending men overseas to engage in this con- 
flict. In advocating aid to Britain, it is my 
thought that if she wins, we will be saved 
from any possibility that the Axis Powers can 
make good their threats; while if the Axis 
Powers prevail and then attempt to carry out 
their threats, we shall have the advantage 
of whatever Great Britain may have ac- 
complished in exhausting the manpower and 
resources of the axis. 

To those who fear that “aid to Britain” 
will immediately involve us in war, I give it 
as my honest opinion that it will not result 
in a declaration of war against us by any 
of the Axis Powers. Germany has not for- 
gotten that the entry of the United States 
into the last World War was determinative of 
its outcome, and certainly she would not be 
so rash as to again cause both the man- 
power and resources of our great Nation to 
be thrown into the fight against her. 

As to the extent of our aid to Britain and 
the methods of giving it, neither my own 
ideas nor those of any other one Senator 
or Representative will be adopted in their 
entirety, but I believe that a majority of 
both Houses will provide the means to carry 
into effect the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent. 

I fully realize that this is the most serious 
question coufronting the American people 
today, and assure you that I have given, and 
will continue to give it my most careful con- 
sideration. I believe that each and every 
Member of Congress will give the President’s 
proposal the same sincere study and con- 
sideration and that, when finally passed by 
Congress, the bill will embody the true wishes 
of the American people. 

Thanking you again for your views, I re- 
main, 


t Yours truly, 
ERNEST W. MCFARLAND, 
United States Senator. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, reported favorably 
the following nominations: 

Dr. Leonard George Rowntree, of 
Pennsylvania, to be Chief of the Medical 
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Division of Selective Service, under the 
provisions of law; 

J. Van B. Metts, to be State director of 
Selective Service for the State of North 
Carolina, under the provisions of law; 
and 

Brig. Gen. Heber L. Edwards, to be 
State director of Selective Service for the 
State of North Dakota, under the pro- 
visions of law. 

Mr. SHEPPARD also, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, reported fav- 
orably the nomination of Brig. Gen. 
Joseph Hughes Lewis, Michigan National 
Guard, to be brigadier general, National 
Guard of the United States, under the 
provisions of law. 

He also, from the same committee, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of First 
Lt. Robert Charles Hunter, Medical Corps 
Reserve, to be first lieutenant, Medical 
Corps, Regular Army, under the provi- 
sions of law. 

He also, from the same committee, re- 
ported favorably the nominations of sun- 
dry officers for appointment to tempo- 
rary rank in the Air Corps, Regular Army, 
under the provisions of law. 

He also, from the same committee, re- 
ported favorably the nominations of sun- 
dry officers for appointment, by transfer, 
in the Regular Army. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BARBOUR: 

S. 476. A bill to prohibit discrimination on 
account of maximum age in employment 
directly and indirectly under the United 
States; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

8.477. A bill for the rellef of Michael Gian- 
netti; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 478. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to permit the construction and 
maintenance of overhanging walks on the 
highway bridge, route No. 36, at Highlands, 
N. J., for public use; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

S. 479. A bill to prevent discrimination in 
employment against physically handicapped 
persons; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

S. 480. A bill to provide for transmitting 
in the United States mails free of postage 
certain materials for use by or for certain 
blind persons; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mrs. CARAWAY: 

S. 481. A bill to regulate and codify exist- 
ing rules and customs pertaining to the 
display and usage of the flag of the United 
States of America; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

S. 482. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of one additional United States district 
judge for the northern district of Ohio; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

S. 483. A bill to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, so as to give protection 
to certain mortgagors who are required to 
render military or naval service during any 
national emergency; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 484. A bill for the relief of Joseph P. 
Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 485. A bill conferring jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims to hear and determine the 
claims of the Choctaw Indians of the State 
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of Mississippi; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

(Mr. Bso introduced Senate bill 486, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) A 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 487. A bill amending the act of June 22, 
1936, to authorize construction of cut-offs 
at, and in the vicinity of, the Liberty Bend 
of the Missouri River, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 488. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a public defender in each United 
States district court; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 489. A bill to aid in the establishment 
and administration of State health insur- 
ance plans; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. VAN NUYS: 

§.490. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of an additional coinage mint of the 
United States; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

S. 491. A bill for the relief of Meier Langer- 
mann, his wife Friederike, and son Joseph; 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 
S. 492. A bill for the relief of Josefa M. 
Grandal; to the Committee on Immigration, 
By Mr. ANDREWS (for himself, Mr, 
PEPPER, Mr. GEORGE, and Mr. RUS- 
SELL). 

S. 493. A bill for the relief of Frank P. 
Walden and Viola Harp; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 494. A bill for the relief of Rodney 
Eugene Hoover; 

S. 495. A bill for the relief of Joseph Pol- 
lack; and 

S. 496. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Mary E. Philpot, Sandra G. Philpot, and Mrs, 
R. L. Keckler; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GUFFEY: 

S. 497. A bill for the relief of George S. 
Wolbert, receiver of the Neafie and Levy Ship 
& Engine Building Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 498. A bill for the relief of George H. 

Crow; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BALL: 

S. 499. A bill to authorize the exchange of 
certain lands in Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys, 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 500. A bill for the relief of Freddie 

Sanders; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BAILEY: 

S. 501. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. Gor- 
don Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 502. A bill granting a pension to Ella 
Elizabeth Dale; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

§.503. A bill for the relief of Joe Shepard; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 504. A bill for the relief of Earl J. 
Thomas; to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 505. A bill making provision for payment 
of employees of the United States Govern- 
ment, its Territories and possessions or the 
District of Columbia, for military leave when 
ordered to active duty with the military or 
naval forces of the United States; and 

S. 506. A bill to require the issuance by the 
General Accounting Office of a quarterly cer- 
tificate of settlement of money accounts to 
United States property and disbursing officers 
of the National Guard of the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 507. A bill to authorize the acquisition 
of certain lands within the State of Montana 
for inclusion in the Fort Peck Game Range, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
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§. 508. A bill for the relief of Dorothy Dun- 
can Krecklow; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 509. A bill to provide for the general wel- 
fare by enabling the several States to make 
more adequate provisions for the control and 
prevention of industrial conditions hazardous 
to the health of employees; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

S. 510. A bill to increase the salaries of 
letter carriers in the village delivery service; 

S. 511. A bill giving clerks in the Railway 
Mail Service the benefit of holiday known as 
Armistice Day; and 

S. 512. A bill relating to making the Gov- 
ernment-owned motor-vehicle service a per- 
manent branch of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, 

By Mr. NYE: 

S. 513. A bill for the relief of E. B. Murphy; 

to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 514. A bill for the relief of R. Stern; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

(Mr. Capper introduced Senate bill 515, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. WALSH (for himself and Mr. 
Loon): 

S. 518. A bill for the relief of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 517. A bill to prohibit the paid advertis- 
ing of alcoholic beverages by radio in certain 
circumstances, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 518. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
United States Warehouse Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 519. A bill for the relief of John H. Barry; 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 

S. 520. A bill for the relief of Walter C. 
Biake; 

S. 521. A bill for the relief of Joseph F. 
Bolger; 

S. 522. A bill for the relief of Charles Dan- 
cause and Virginia P. Rogers; 

S. 523. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth B. 
Dayton; 

S. 524. A bill for the relief of Antoinette 
De Couto and Manuel De Couto; 

S. 525. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Healy; j 

S. 526. A bill for the relief of Julia M. Hol- 
land; 

S. 527. A bill for the relief of Ernest H. 
Steinberg; 

S. 528. A bill for the relief of Catherine 
Ward; 

S. 529. A bill for the relief of Harry J. 
Williams; 

S. 530. A bill for the relief of Lottie A. 
Abbott, the legal representative and adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of James D. Felley, 
deceased; 

S. 531. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of Allen 
Pope, his heirs or personal representatives, 
against the United States; 

S. 532. A bill to carry out the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of the Union 
Iron Works; and 

8.533. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon claims arising out of 
certain blasting operations on the Merrimack 
River; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 534. A bill granting compensation to 
Philip R. Roby; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 535. A bill for the relief of Sarah Klara 
Tankel Patt; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

S. 536. A bill for the relief of Thomas M. 
Barnes; 
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S. 537. A bill for the relief of William D. 
Ellison; 

S. 538. A bill granting the Distinguished 
Service Cross to Raymond P. Finnegan; 

S. 539. A bill for the relief of Frank P. Hoyt; 

S. 540. A bill for the relief of Hector H. 


Perry. 

S. 541. A bill for the relief of William H. 
Rouncevill; and 

S. 542. A bill to authorize the presentation 
of a Distinguished Service Cross to Barney F. 
Salner; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 543. A bill for the relief of James F. Des- 
mond; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

S. 544. A bill for the relief of Irving Kilburn 
Bills; 

S. 545. A bill for the relief of Lewis Alfred 
Dearborn; 

S. 646. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Hugh J. 


Finn; 

S. 547. A bill for the relief of Ray Fun- 
cannon; 

S. 548. A bill for the relief of Louis Gershon; 

S. 549. A bill for the relief of Angus Wins- 
low Gray; 

S. 550. A bill for the relief of Jack Lecel 


Haas; 

S. 551. A bill for the relief of William Forest 
Jackson; 

S. 552, A bill for the relief of Dominick Ed- 
ward Maggio; 

S. 553. A bill for the relief of Lt. (Jr. Gr.) 
Svend J. Skou; 

S. 554. A bill for the relief of Albert L. 
Sliney; and ` 

S. 555. A bill for the relief of Joseph S. 
Walden; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

S. 556. A bill granting a pension to Teresa 
F. Boyle; 

S. 557. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Cynthia J. A. Grant; 

S. 558. A bill granting a pension to Eliza- 
beth Damon Jones; 

S. 559. A bill granting a pension to Jo- 
sephine W. Reach; 

S. 560. A bill granting a pension to Velma 
G. Rose; 

S. 561. A bill granting a pension to Julia 
Agnes Silva; 

S. 562. A bill granting a pension to Timothy 
C. Toler; and 

8.563. A bill granting a pension to Alice L. 
Tourtellotte; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 564, A bill to revive, amend, and reenact 
the act entitled “An act granting the consent 
of Congress to George A. Hero and Allen S. 
Hackett, their successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Mississippi River,“ approved March 2, 
1927; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

S. 565. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a reservoir on Bear River, Utah, for 
the maintenance of water levels in the Bear 
River migratory bird refuge, and for other 
purposes; and j 

S. 566. A bill to facilitate control of soil 
erosion and to minimize flood damage on 
lands within the Fishlake National Forest, 
Utah, and to promote efficiency and economy 
of administration of said national forest; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 567. A bill for the relief of B. N. Red- 
dington; 

S. 568. A bill for the relief of Royal Terry, 
Chris Larsen, Joe Pargis, and S. L. Hinckley; 
and 

S. 569. A bill for the relief of Cooley Memo- 
rial Hospital, Murland W. Fish, M. D., Juanita 
B. Stone, and May Jeppson; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

S. 570. A bill to authorize the cancelation 
of deportation proceedings in the case of 
Christian Josef Mueller; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

S. 571. A bill to provide for the punishment 
of persons transporting stolen animals in in- 
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terstate commerce, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 572. A bill for the relief of Frank Zabkar, 
whose name appears in the Army records as 
Frank Hope; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 573. A bill granting a pension to Kate 
O'Neill Briggs; 

S. 574. A bill granting a pension to Mar- 
garet Harrison; 

S. 575. A bill granting a pension to J. H. 
Mathews; and 

§.576. A bill granting a pension to Jacob 
A. Tuft; to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 577. A bill to grant the right to cut tim- 
ber in national forests for the construction 
of a railroad from Craig, Colo., or from Spring- 
ville, Utah, to Ouray, Utah, or to a point on 
Green River near Ouray, Utah, or from Craig, 
Colo., to Springville, Utah; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. J. Res. 24. Joint resolution for the relief 
of W. K. Richardson; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. J. Res. 25. Joint resolution authorizing 
the admission of Cuba as a State of the United 
States; to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. J. Res. 26. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1941, General Pulaski's 
Memorial Day for the observance and com- 
memoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casi- 
mir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE—AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to amend the Social Security 
Act with respect to old-age assistance. I 
ask that the bill may be printed in the 
Record and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
486) to amend the Social Security Act 
with respect to old-age assistance, and 
for other purposes, was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a), effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, section 3 (a) of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) From the sums appropriated there- 
for, the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to 
each State which has an approved plan for 
old-age assistance, for each quarter, begin- 
ning with the quarter commencing January 
1, 1942, (1) an amount, which shall be used 
exclusively as old-age assistance, of $30 per 
month, with respect to each aged needy 
individual who, at the time of such expendi- 
ture, is 65 years of age or older, and is not 
an inmate of a public institution; and (2) 
5 percent of such amount, which shall be 
used for paying the costs of administering 
the State plan or for old-age assistance, or 
both, and for no other purpose: Provided, 
That no amount for old-age assistance shall 
be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
any State which shall contribute for old-age 
assistance during any quarter an amount 
smaller than the amount contributed by the 
State during the quarter beginning January 
1, 1941. Any individual entitled to Federal 
old-age benefits under title II of this act 
may elect to receive in lieu thereof old-age 
assistance under the State plan for old-age 
assistance as provided in title I of this act.” 

(b) Effective January 1, 1942, section 3 (b) 
of such act is amended by striking out “and 
if such amount is less than one-half of the 
total sum of such estimated expenditures, 
the source or sources from which the dif- 
ference is expected to be derived,”. 
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INTEREST RATES ON CERTAIN FARM MORTGAGES 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to provide 3-percent interest on 
farm mortgages held by the Federal land 
banks and Land Bank Commissioner 
loans, until July 1, 1943; also providing 
for moratoriums on payments under dis- 
tress circumstances. 

The purposes of the bill are to provide 
for a further reduction of the interest 
rates on loans made by the Federal land 
banks and the Land Bank Commissioner, 
and to provide for a moratorium with re- 
spect to the principal of such loans until 
July 1, 1943. 

Under existing law, the interest rate on 
loans by the Federal land banks is fixed 
at 3% percent per annum for the period 
between July 1, 1935, and July 1, 1942, 
and the interest rate on loans by the 
Land Bank Commissioner is fixed at 31 
percent per annum for the period between 
July 22, 1937, and July 1, 1942. In addi- 
tion, existing law provides for an exten- 
sion of the time for making the pay- 
ments required under the mortgage se- 
curing any such loan when, in the judg- 
ment of the board of directors of the 
Federal land bank, or the Land Bank 
Commissioner, respectively, conditions 
justify it. 

Section 2 of the bill fixes at 3 percent 
per annum the interest rate on loans by 
the Federal land banks for the period 
between July 1, 1935, and July 1, 1943, 
and provides that in the case of any such 
loan which is outstanding on the date of 
enactment of the bill, referred to for 
convenience as the Farm Credit Act of 
1939, no payment of principal shall be re- 
quired prior to July 1, 1943, if the bor- 
rower is not in default with respect to 
any other covenant or condition of his 
mortgage. 

The interest rate is fixed at 3 percent 
per annum by section 3 of the bill in the 
case of loans by the Land Bank Com- 
missioner for the period between July 22, 
1937, and July 1, 1943, and the mora- 
torium provision with respect to pay- 
ment of principal is the same as in the 
case of loans by the Federal land banks. 
Provision is also made in this section for 
applying to future interest payments the 
difference between the amounts paid 
under the higher interest rate fixed by ex- 
isting law and that provided for by the 
bill, and prior payments of principal are 
to be applied to payments required after 
July 1, 1943. 

Section 4 of the bill provides for pay- 
ment by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion of amounts equal to the amounts 
by which the interest on mortgages held 
by the Corporation (securing Land Bank 
Commissioner loans) has been reduced 
as a result of the lower interest rate 
fixed by the bill, and there is authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to make such payments. The 
provisions of this section correspond to 
those of existing law under which re- 
imbursement for interest losses is made 
to the Federal land banks. Payments 
for this purpose to the land banks and to 
the Corporation are limited under the 
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bill to the period prior to June 30, 1943, 
since the reduced interest rate is ap- 
plicable during that period. 

The bill (S. 515) relating to the pay- 
ment of principal and interest on cer- 
tain loans made by the Federal land 
banks and the Land Bank Commissioner 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 


H. R. 1053. An act to authorize major alter- 
ations to certain naval vessels; 

H. R. 1437. An act authorizing appropria- 
tions for additional shipbuilding and ord- 
nance manufacturing facilities and equip- 
ment for the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 2318. An act to remove certain limita- 
tions on appropriations for the pay of mid- 
shipmen, and for other purposes. 


DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES—AMEND- 


MENTS 


Mr. TAFT. I submit an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute for the pro- 
posed lend-lease bill and ask that it be 
printed in the usual form, printed in the 
Recorp, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute in- 
tended to be proposed by Mr. Tart to 
Senate bill 275 was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, ordered to 
be printed, and to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Amendment in the nature of a substitute 
intended to be proposed by Mr. Tarr to the 
bill (S. 275) further to promote the defense 
of the United States, and for other purposes, 
viz: Strike out ail after the enacting clause 
and insert: x 

“Sec. 1. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is hereby authorized and directed, 
on the request of the President of the United 
States and the Federal Loan Administrator, 
to make loans to the Kingdom of Great 
Britain in any sums not exceeding a total 
of $1,000,000,000, to the Dominion of Canada 
in any sums not exceeding a total of $500,- 
000,000, and to the Kingdom of Greece in any 
sums not exceeding $50,000,000. Such loans 
shall only be made if the President and the 
Federal Loan Administrator in their requests 
certify that the borrower nation is unable to 
provide dollars for its purchases in the 
United States, and shall only be made for 
the purchase of merchandise (including 
arms, ammunition, implements of war, tools, 
equipment, agricultural products, and other 
requirements of the borrower) produced or 
manufactured in the United States or its 
possessions. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation shall require adequate security 
for such loans, unless in the opinion of the 
Federal Loan Administrator security is not 
available or cannot practically be given. 
Promises to repay such loans may be in dol- 
lars or in specified kinds and amounts of 
shipping, merchandise, or other property 
estimated by the Federal Loan Administrator 
to be of equal value at the date of the loan. 
After the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has approved any such loan, it may 
guarantee orders given by the borrower up 
to the amount of such authorization. 

“Sec, 2. The aggregate amount of notes, 
bonds, debentures, and other such obliga- 
tions which the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is authorized to issue and have 
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outstanding at any one time under the pro- 
visions of law in force on the date of enact- 
ment of this act is hereby increased by 
$1,550,000,000.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also submit an amendment in the 
form of a substitute for the so-called 
lease-lend bill (S. 275) and ask that it 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

In connection with the amendment, I 
should like, if I may, to make a few re- 
marks, 

The amendment, which I have sub- 
mitted, it seems to me, provides a basis 
for unity of action by the Senate, I desire 
to read two sections from the proposed 
substitute amendment which more or less 
explains its operation. 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that 
the wars raging in Europe, Africa, and Asia 
constitute a grave menace to the peace and 
security of the United States and the Western 
Hemisphere; that a pow rful Army and Navy 
versed in all of the methous of modern war- 
fare are a prime necessity to our continued 
peace and security; that invaluable experi- 
ence was gained by certain neutral countries 
in using the recent war in Spain as a testing 
ground for their arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war, and that our Army and 
Navy should be afforded, ar far as possible, a 
similar opportunity to acquire such experi- 
ence. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this act to provide for the making of loans 
to the Governments of Great Britain and her 
Dominions beyond the Seas to permit such 
governments to buy defense articles in this 
country upon the condition. that a complete 
record of the performance of such articles be 
furnished to our Army and Navy for their 
guidance and information. 

* . . * * 


Sec. 4. (a) The President is authorized to 
make loans, not to exceed $2,000,000,000 in 
the aggregate, to the governments of Great 
Britain and her dominions beyond the seas, 
if any such government receiving such loan 
agrees (1) to use the entire proceeds of such 
loan to purchase defense articles manufac- 
tured or produced in the United States, (2) 
to furnish to the United States Army and 
Navy, for their guidance and information, a 
complete record of the efficiency and per- 
formance of defense articles so purchased, 
and (3) that it will not, without the consent 
of the President, transfer title to or posses- 
sion of such defense article or of defense 
information by gift, sale, or otherwise, or 
permit its use by anyone not an officer, em- 
ployee, or agent of such government. 

(b) The President is also authorized to 
communicate to any such government any 
defense information pertaining to any de- 
fense article purchased by such government 
under subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) Upon certification by the Chief of 
Staff of the Army in the case of military- 
defense articles and military-defense infor- 
mation, and by the Chief of Naval Operations 
in the case of naval-defense articles and 
naval-defense information, that the condi- 
tions with respect to any loan made under 
the authority of this section have been com- 
plied with, the President shall cancel such 
loan and all liability for repayment thereof 
shall terminate. 


Mr. President, no controversy before 
Congress in recent years has aroused the 
American people more than has the 
pending lend-lease measure. My own 
mail runs more than 10 to 1 against its 
passage, but the rather remarkable thing 
is that the great majority of my corre- 
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spondents on both sides of the contro- 
versy favor aid to Britain. 

My proposed substitute authorizes the 
President to turn over $2,000,000,000 
worth of war machines and munitions to 
Great Britain for testing purposes, Great 
Britain to pay for such munitions by 
checking their performance, keeping 
careful records of their successes and 
failures, and making full and detailed re- 
ports to the United States War and Navy 
Departments thereon. In short, Great 
Britain will receive the war machines and 
munitions she needs, and we will 
receive vital and valuable information on 
their performance under fire in actual 
combat to guide us in future production. 

Tests and research are of the first im- 
portance in modern warfare. In this 
connection, no test compares with an ac- 
tual test in the field. We have a well- 
established precedent for making such a 
test since Russia, Germany, and Italy, 
while holding to the status of neutrality, 
are reported to have tested their muni- 
tions in Spain. We are building up a 
great war machine without knowing pre- 
cisely how it will perform under fire. 
That is very short-sighted and wasteful. 
Considering our vast defense program, 
certainly $2,000,000,000 is a reasonable 
price to pay for a vital test. That 
amount of money, added to British orders 
already placed here, will doubtless cover 
every weapon which we will be able to 
transfer to Britain in the immediate fu- 
ture. Later on, Congress can determine 
whether or not subsidies appear advis- 
able. It is not prudent for Congress to 
cross too many bridges before it reaches 
them, 

I am proposing a realistic approach to 
the problem of aiding Britain without 
raising controversial questions of great 
import. Above all else, America needs to 
be united in this hour. My approach 
is simple, definite, and cannot in itself 
provoke war. In my opinion, my substi- 
tute bill meets every contingency dealt 
with in the lend-lease bill requiring im- 
mediate attention. It retains all of the 
meritorious features of the lend-lease 
bill and wisely avoids the unnecessary 
controversies and dangers which it 
raises. My substitute is a defense meas- 
ure and is not a war measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Colorado will 
be printed and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 


SMALL MINING LOANS AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McFARLAND submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 268) to authorize the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
make small mining loans for the purpose 
of financing preliminary development 
work, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and 
ordered to be printed. 


ADMISSION OF FEMALE CLERKS TO SENATE 
FLOOR 
Mr. BILBO submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 50), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules: 
Whereas an unwritten rule of the United 
States Senate, conceived and established in 
a long since decadent era, remains extant 
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and prevails to restrict female members of 
senatorial staffs from entering onto the floor 
of the Senate; and 

Whereas it is now generally recognized that 
this branch of American Government is no 
longer a strictly masculine precinct; and 

Whereas history is replete with evidence 
that women have contributed in large meas- 
ure to American progress in all its phases; 
and 

Whereas women in increasing numbers are 
achieving rank in all departments of the 
economic and governmental life of the Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas in particular goodly numbers of 
women are now employed in key positions 
on senatorial staffs; and 

Whereas it is presupposed that said female 
auxiliaries possess undoubted intelligence, 
tact, decorum, fitness of mind and attitude, 
and a proper sense of compliance with the 
customs and procedures of parliamentary 
practice; and 

Whereas the said female employees have 
occasions of necessity to contact their chiefs 
while in session assembled, to convey mes- 
sages or documents of importance; and 

Whereas the existent restriction against the 
entrance of said women employees onto the 
Senate floor militates against expediency and 
convenience; and 

Whereas the said restriction is not con- 
sonant with the principles of true democracy 
but contravenes the democratic tenets of the 
modern age of equal suffrage as guaranteed 
by the nineteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and other equal 
rights; and 

Whereas it is the sense of this body that 
continued adherence to this discriminatory 
and unwarranted restriction would appear to 
reflect adversely upon the intelligence and 
dignity of female attachés of senatorial 
staffs and, further, would seem to impute a 
lack of proper sense of justice and chivalry 
on the part of United States Senators; and 

Whereas expediency, progressiveness, and 
simple justice amply warrant and suggest 
absolute abrogation and disregard of the 
aforementioned unwritten rule of the United 
States Senate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that no person of the female sex who has 
the privilege of admission to the floor of the 
Senate under the provisions of rule 33 of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate should be de- 
nied admission to, or should hesitate to enter 
upon, the floor of the Senate because of any 
tradition or any so-called unwritten rule of 
the Senate with respect to the admission of 
females to such floor. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. HILL submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 51), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized, during 
the Seventy-seventh Congress, to send for 
persons, books, and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a 
cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred 
words, to report such hearings as may be 
had on any subject before said committee, 
the expense thereof to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate; and that the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
may sit during any session or recess of the 
Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON MINES AND 
MINING 


Mr. GUFFEY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 52), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
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Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Mines 
and Mining, or any subcommittee thereof, 
hereby is authorized, during the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, to send for persons, books, 
and papers, to administer oaths, and to em- 
ploy a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 
25 cents per hundred words, to report such 
hearings as may be had on any subject be- 
fore said committee, the expense thereof to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and that the committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, may sit during the ses- 
sions or recesses of the Senate. 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr, O’MAHONEY submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 53), which was 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete study and 
investigation with respect to the development 
of the mineral resources (including oil and 
gas) of the public lands of the United States, 
and of the existing laws which relate to such 
development, with a view toward (1) provid- 
ing for more effective development and utili- 
zation of such resources for the purposes of 
national defense, (2) fostering free competi- 
tive enterprise and the investment of private 
capital in the development of the mineral in- 
dustry and the production of essential and 
useful minerals, and (3) conserving such min- 
eral resources to the fullest extent which is 
consistent with their proper development and 
utilization. The committee shall report to 
the Senate, at the earliest practicabie date, 
the results of its investigation, together with 
its recommendations, if any, for necessary 
legislation. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the com- 
mittee, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized to hold such hearings, 
to sit and act at such times and places during 
the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods 
of the Seventy-seventh and succeeding Con- 
gresses, to employ such clerical and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such correspondence, books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, and to make such ex- 
penditures, as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. The expenses of the com- 
mittee, which shall not exceed $5,000, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman. 


INVESTIGATION OF ADMINISTRATION OF J. ROSS 
EAKIN—EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 54), which was 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys: 

Resolved, That the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys, or any 
subcommittee thereof, under Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 131, Seventy-sixth Congress, agreed 
to June 18, 1939, with respect to the exami- 
nation of certain facts concerning J. Ross 
Eakin, is hereby continued during the ses- 
sions, recesses, and adjourned periods of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, and the limit of 
expenditures under such resolution is hereby 
increased by $2,000. 


REPORT OF ECONOMISTS’ NATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON MONETARY POLICY 

[Mr. VANDENBERG asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp the re- 

port of the Economists’ National Committee 

on Monetary Policy on the subject Infla- 
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tion—A Usual Accompaniment of War, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF CHARLES EDISON AS 
GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY 

[Mr. SMATHERS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the inaugural 
address delivered by Hon. Charles Edison on 
assuming the duties of the Governor of New 
Jersey on January 21, which appears in the 
Appendix. |] 


LETTER FROM @&RKANSAS GAZETTE ON FARM 
LIFE 
Mrs. CARAWAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter pub- 
lished in the Arkansas Gazette relative to 
farm life, which appears in the Appendix.] 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 2318) to remove certain limi- 
tations on appropriations for the pay of 
midshipmen, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (Rept. No. 1) thereon. 


CONDITIONS IN ARMY CAMPS 


Mr. OVERTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Ellender Murdock 
Aiken George Murray 
Andrews Gerry Norris 
Austin Gillette Nye 

Bailey Glass O'Mahoney 
Ball Green Overton 
Bankhead Guffey Pepper 
Barbour Harrison Radcliffe 
Barkley Hatch Russell 
Bilbo Hayden Schwartz 
Bone Herring Sheppard 
Brewster Bill Smathers 
Brooks Holman Stewart 
Brown Hughes Taft 

Bulow Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Idaho 
Bunker Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Utah 
Burton Kilgore Tobey 
Butler La Follette Truman 
Byrd Langer Tunnell 
Byrnes Lee Tydings 
Capper Lodge Vandenberg 
Caraway Lucas Van Nuys 
Chandler McCarran Wallgren 
Chavez McFariand Walsh 
Clark, Idaho McKeller Wheeler 
Clark, Mo McNary White 
Connally Maloney Willis 
Danaher Mead 

Davis Miller 


Mr. HILL. I announce the necessary 
absence because of illness of the Senator 
from California [Mr. Downey], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. REY- 
notps], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. WacNeER] are unavoidably detained. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED], and 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIP- 
STEAD] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 
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Mr, OVERTON. Mr. President, I very 
much regret to note the absence of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wey]. It is my purpose today to re- 
ply to some observations which he made 
in the Senate day before yesterday in 
respect to conditions prevailing at camps 
throughout the United States, and par- 
ticularly with reference to the situation 
which he alleged to exist at Camp Beaure- 
gard, La. 

I notified the office of the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin that I expected to- 
day to reply to him, and I have asked the 
secretary to the majority further to ad- 
vise him of my purpose so to do. I cer- 
tainly hope he will honor us with his dis- 
tinguished presence before I shall have 
proceeded very far in the remarks I am 
about to make. 

Mr. President, it will be recalled that 
day before yesterday, toward the close of 
a very brief session of the Senate, the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin took the 
floor and stated that he wished to make 
some observations in respect to a situa- 
tion which, if it existed and if it con- 
tinued, would very seriously affect the 
morale of the troops now in the service 
of the Federal Government. He made 
particular reference to a situation be- 
lieved by him to obtain at Alexandria, 
La., adjacent to which is located Camp 
Beauregard, La. The specific charge 
which the very able and distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin made was that 
the merchants of the city of Alexandria 
have inaugurated a dual-price system, 
whereby one price is charged to soldiers 
in uniform, and another and lesser price 
charged to civilians. Upon inquiry di- 
rected to the Senator from Wisconsin by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typrnes] and by myself, 
we elicited the information that the 
Senator had made no investigation of 
the charge which he was then preferring; 
that he based his charge upon statements 
made to him by some soldier or soldiers 
from Wisconsin who are serving in that 
State’s National Guard and in the Thirty- 
second Division, now stationed at Camp 
Beauregard. 

The Senator read excerpts from letters 
from two soldiers only. He did not give 
the names of his informants. When I 
asked him to advise us whether he had 
taken the matter up with General Fish, 
commanding general in charge of the 
Thirty-second Division, composed for the 
most part of National Guard men from 
his own State, Wisconsin, he said that he 
had not. He again stated that he had 
made no investigation of the charge. 

Mr. President, this accusation came to 
me as a very distinct surprise for a num- 
ber of reasons. I was surprised that a 
Senator would undertake to arraign and 
indict a whole community on the floor of 
the Senate upon the flimsy evidence 
which was presented to the Senate by the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin, 
I was surprised because, as I stated day 
before yesterday when the Senator from 
Wisconsin had the floor, I had been in 
the city of Alexandria from the middle 
of October until the 1st day of January 
almost continuously, I had come in con- 
tact with General Fish, commanding gen- 
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eral of the Thirty-second Division, I had 
come in contact with a great many of its 
officers, and I had never heard the slight- 
est intimation of any such complaint. 

It seemed to me that the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin could have made 
an investigation in a very short time in 
order to ascertain whether or not the 
criticism was well founded. The matter 
was first called to his attention, he said, 
during Christmas week. Three weeks 
had passed. He made no investigation, 
according to his own statement. Yet he 
stood here upon the floor of the Senate 
and from his lofty pinnacle hurled his 
thunderbolts against the merchants of 
the city of Alexandria, like Jove hurling 
thunderbolts from high Olympus. 

Mr. President, I have undertaken to 
make the investigation, within the very 
brief space of 24 hours, which it seems to 
me the able Senator from Wisconsin 
should have made. I first sent a telegram 
to the mayor of the city of Alexandria 
requesting him to advise me whether or 
not there was any foundation for the 
charge made, and to contact the Associa- 
tion of Commerce and the merchants of 
the city of Alexandria. I have a reply 
from the chamber of commerce of the 
city of Alexandria and from the mayor of 
the city, which I shall now read to the 
Senate: 

JANUARY 21, 1941. 
Hon. JOHN H. OVERTON, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Replying your telegram even date, we think 
it most fortunate that you have been in Alex- 
andria for the past 60 days and have had the 
opportunity to see and know at first hand 
just how the Wisconsin and other troops and 
their families stationed at Camp Beauregard 
are being treated by the merchants and citi- 
zens of this city. 


If I may digress a moment, I may add 
that I have had a very excellent oppor- 
tunity to see how the troops were treated. 
The National Guard men from Wiscon- 
sin have made a very favorable impres- 
sion upon the community and citizens of 
Alexandria. We welcome them to our 
homes. I have had the pleasure of calling 
upon General Fish, of Wisconsin, at his 
residence in the city of Alexandria, and I 
have received him in my home. I have 
entertained in my home many of the offi- 
cers from Wisconsin now stationed at 
Camp Beauregard, and I wish to say that 
they have conducted themselves so splen- 
didly and they are of such a high order 
of citizenship that there is not a home in 
the city of Alexandria that is not open to 
them and does not welcome them. We 
undertake to give them all the facilities 
possible for recreation and to extend to 
them all the hospitality for which, if I 
may say so, the city of Alexandria is well 
known. 

Continuing the reply made by the city 
of Alexandria, the telegram reads: 

ALEXANDRIA, LA., January 21, 1941. 
Hon. Joun H. Overton, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We consider the charges made by Senator 
WILEY as unfounded and unfair. There is 
absolutely no truth to this statement made 
on the floor of the Senate today that we have 
in this city dual prices, one for the soldiers 
and one for the civilians. His charges are 
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ridiculous and without foundation. We have 
watched very closely the prices maintained by 
our merchants and we know that there has 
been no discrimination in prices as between 
soldiers and civilians, We are in close con- 
tact with the officers at the camps and also 
the families of the soldiers here in Alexandria 
and are in position to appreciate the splen- 
did character of Wisconsin citizenship. If 
statements have been made to Senator WILEY 
by soldiers in Wisconsin on their Christmas 
holidays as reported by Senator Wx these 
charges have not been presented tous by any 
responsible parties. Naturally, houses and 
apartments have increased in price, occa- 
sioned by the unprecedented demands owing 
to the great number of construction workers 
at the camps and the infiux of so many of 
the families of our soldiers. We are making 
every endeavor to hold these prices down and 
appreciate your wholehearted cooperation. 

ALEXANDRIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

Jor E. Prrts, 

President, City of Alexandria. 
V. V. LAMKIN, Mayor. 


Mr. President, it is true, as indicated in 
the telegram received and by me just 
read, that rents have gone up somewhat 
in the city of Alexandria. They were low 
before we began the construction of the 
camps around Alexandria. They were at 
depression prices. There has been a tre- 
mendous influx of citizens into Alexan- 
dria, not only officers desiring to rent 
homes, but also civilians. There are em- 
ployed in Camp Livingston and Camp 
Claiborne, which are now under construc- 
tion, over 30,000 workmen. The city of 
Alexandria, according to the last census, 
has a population of 27,000, in round fig- 
ures, and this great influx of civilian pop- 
ulation, together with the families of offi- 
cers desiring to lease residences during 
the period of training, have caused a tre- 
mendous demand for accommodations in 
the city of Alexandria, anc. there has been 
an increasé in rentals. But I understand 
from Army officers in Washington and 
from the office of the Chief of Staff that 
this is a condition which prevails not 
only at Camp Beauregard and in the city 
of Alexandria, but is one which exists 
around every camp and cantonment to- 
day, especially those which are now un- 
der construction. So much for that. I 
have submitted the evidence presented by 
the mayor of the city of Alexandria and 
by the president of the chamber of com- 
merce. What additional steps did I 
take to correct the erroneous information 
given by the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. President, after the adjournment 
of the Senate day before yesterday I im- 
mediately called on the telephone Maj. 
Gen. John F. Williams, Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, stationed in Wash- 
ington. I was quite sure that if there 
had been any profiteering at the expense 
of National Guard men in the city of 
Alexandria or elsewhere in the United 
States, he would be advised of it. I told 
him over the telephone what the charges 
were which had been preferred by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. He advised me 
that he would at once write me a letter 
in respect to the matter. I now present 
to the Senate the statement made by 
General Williams, Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau; 
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Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 21, 1941, 
Hon, JOHN H. OVERTON, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR OvERTON: With reference 
to our telephone conversation this afternoon, 
I have made inquiry among the officers who 
accompanied me on my official visit to the 
Thirty-second Division at Camp Beauregard, 
La., the latter part of November and none of 
them had heard any complaints relative to 
prices charged soldiers, or that there had been 
any differentiation between soldiers and 
civilians. 

I visited for a considerable time with Gen- 
eral Fish and we discussed practically every 
phase of the training and particularly living 
conditions and morale problems. The only 
thing I recall that he mentioned with refer- 
ence to prices, was the fact that he had made 
an unusually good contract with the trans- 
portation company for carrying his troops into 
town and back again. I feel sure that if there 
had been any serious difficulty with reference 
to local prices, he would have mentioned it to 
me, as we discussed the matter of his post 
exchange where soldiers can buy most of the 
things they currently need. 

Your continued interest in the National 
Guard is very much appreciated. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. WILLIAMS, 
Major General, 
Chief, National Guard Bureau. 


Mr. President, although the National 
Guard has been inducted into active serv- 
ice, we all know that General Williams 
keeps in constant contact with the Na- 
tional Guard men, and that he is thor- 
oughly well advised as to the conditions 
of the camps at which they are stationed 
and as to the treatment they receive in 
the various communities to which they 
have been assigned. 

Mr. President, I wanted to go further 
than that. I wanted to ascertain what 
General Marshall, Chief of Staff, knew 
about this. I called General Marshall up 
over the telephone. I advised him of the 
charges that had been preferred by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. I requested 
him to make an investigation and give 
me advices as to the results of his in- 
vestigation by yesterday afternoon or 
this morning, so I could today use the in- 
formation he gave me upon the floor of 
the Senate. General Marshall very gra- 
ciously and very promptly acceded to my 
request. He sent radiograms to the 
proper sources of information, and he has 
received replies. I digress again to say 
that it would have been a very easy thing 
for the Senator from Wisconsin to have 
made within 24 hours the investigation 
that I made before he undertook to 
arraign a whole community, which is en- 
deavoring with patriotic zeal to sustain 
the forces of the United States now in 
training at Camp Beauregard, La., and at 
other camps situated in its vicinity. 

This is what General Marshall reports 
to me this morning: 


[Radiogram] 
JANUARY 22, 1941. 
From: Camp Beauregard, La. 
To: Chief of Staff. 

Quick investigation dual-price scale Alex- 
andria reveals no such practice. Possible 
that few cases occurred, but very minor im- 
portance. 
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There is no such practice. It is within 
the realm of possibility that some few 
isolated cases may have occurred. No 
statement is made to that effect, but if 
they did occur they were of minor im- 
portance. 

I assume that the Chief of Staff de- 
sired to know how thoroughly the inves- 
tigation had been made by the authori- 
ties at Camp Beauregard, because he pre- 
sented me this morning with another 
radiogram, which I shall read to the 
Senate: 

Camp BEAUREGARD, LA., 
January 23, 1941. 
CHIEF or Starr, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention of Colonel Ward.) 

My report re prices based on joint inves- 
tigations in Alexandria by my provost mar- 
shal and G-2, Thirty-second Division— 


Which I understand means the com- 
manding general of the Thirty-second 
Division, who is a distinguished citizen of 
Wisconsin. Continuing to quote from 
the telegram— 


and by myself, as well as widespread inquiry 
among other officers and men. 


General Marshall, the Chief of Staff, 
has had a widespread and thorough in- 
vestigation made, and the report is that 
there is absolutely no foundation for the 
charges which have been preferred upon 
the floor of the Senate arraigning the 
community of Alexandria, of which I am 
happy to be a citizen. 

Mr. President, not only could the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin have communicated 
with the Chief of Staff and with Gen- 
eral Williams, with the mayor of Alex- 
andria, and with the chamber of com- 
merce, but he could have communicated 
with his own distinguished fellow citizen, 
General Fish, commanding general of 
the Thirty-second Division, and Gen. 
Paul B. Clemens, who is second in com- 
mand. General Clemens is from Mil- 
waukee, Wis. He is the holder of the 
Distinguished Service Medal and other 
citations. He has an excellent record. 
He is at present commanding the Thirty- 
second Division in the absence of Gen- 
eral Fish, who is attending school at Fort 
Benning, Ga., for a short time. 

General Clemens concurs in this radio- 
gram which was sent from Camp Beau- 
regard to General Marshall. He concurs 
in the statement that the charges made 
by the Senator from Wisconsin are ab- 
solutely without foundation. 

Mr. President, I stated a while ago 
that the charges made by the Senator 
from Wisconsin came to me as a distinct 
surprise, not only because I was satisfied 
that they were utterly without any foun- 
dation whatsoever, but because, as much 
as I admire and as much as I entertain 
a sincere affection for the Senator from 
Wisconsin, I thought that it was rather 
ill-advised that without any investiga- 
tion, and upon such flimsy evidence as he 
produced to the Senate, he should under- 
take to arraign the merchants of the 
city of Alexandria and, by inference, all 
others engaged in trade where camps and 
cantonments are located. 
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Mr. President, there is another reason 
why I was rather surprised, and agree- 
ably surprised, at the stand taken by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. Of course, I 
take it that he would denounce profiteer- 
ing wherever it occurred, and so would I, 
whether it occurred in the city of Alex- 
andria or elsewhere, at the expense of 
those who are now being inducted into 
training in this period of national emer- 
gency, and when with his oratorical fer- 
vor on day before yesterday he made this 
patriotic pronouncement that I am going 
to read, I was not surprised that the gal- 
leries applauded, and even Senators upon 
the Democratic side of the aisle could 
scarce forbear to cheer. It was a noble 
sentiment, nobly uttered, and if it had 
been spoken in a justifiable cause I think 
I, too, would have arisen in my seat and 
extended my praise then and there to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. This is what 
the Senator said: 

The success of our selective-training pro- 
gram rests not alone upon expert military 
training but upon selling the philosophy of 
this program as a program of mutual trust 
and cooperation—a trust and a cooperation 
born of a common purpose—the defense of 
America and the defense of our way of life. 


Mr. President, when the Senator from 
Wisconsin made that statement I recalled 
the time when the National Guard bill 
was before the Senate last year, when we 
were undertaking to induct National 
Guard men into the service of the United 
States for the purpose of having them 
trained adequately for the common de- 
fense; and when the Senator from Wis- 
consin last Tuesday quoted a statement 
from a letter he received from one of the 
soldiers that they were being greatly 
benefited by this military training which 
they were receiving at the hands of our 
Government, I recalled that at that time 
when the bill came up for a yea and nay 
vote, the Senator from Wisconsin voted 
against the passage of the bill with ref- 
erence to National Guard men. 

I was further surprised, and I was 
agreeably surprised, that the Senator 
from Wisconsin raised his clarion voice 
in denunciation of profiteering. It is 
true that he denounced the poor, un- 
offending merchants of the small city of 
Alexandria. It is a healthy sign for the 
Senator from Wisconsin, or for any other 
Senator, to denounce profiteering wher- 
ever it occurs, especially when it is being 
indulged in at the expense of our armed 
forces. 

Mr. President, I vividly recall that dur- 
ing the last session we had before us the 
selective draft bill. The evidence which 
was presented to the Senate showed that 
an overwhelming majority of the Senate 
appeared to think that profiteering was 
going on at the expense of the national 
program of preparation and defense. 
The able Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] and I joined in an amendment 
the purpose of which was to circumvent 
such profiteering. The amendment was 
known as the Overton-Russell amend- 
ment, or the draft-industry amendment. 

Certainly if the strong arm of the Gov- 
ernment is to reach out against profiteer- 
ing it ought to be leveled against the 
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profiteers in big business, those who are 
called upon to supply the men we are 
calling into camps with equipment and 
matériel to give them proper and ade- 
quate training. 

What did the Senator from Wisconsin 
do on that occasion? He was one of the 
16 Senators who voted against the Over- 
ton-Russell amendment, or the draft- 
industry amendment. Not only that. He 
was not content with voting against it, 
but he raised his eloquent and clarion 
voice in opposition to its enactment. I 
shall not take the time of the Senate to 
quote all that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin said. I quote only one statement. 
On page 11098 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
second session, speaking of the Overton- 
Russell amendment, he said: 

America cannot remain free by surrender- 
ing her freedom. That is one reason why I 
am against conscription of men in peace- 
time. 


By the way, let me digress to say that 
when the selective draft bill came up for 
passage the Senator from Wisconsin also 
voted against its passage by the Senate. 

Continuing to quote from the Senator 
from Wisconsin: 


That is one reason why I am against con- 
scription of men in peacetime, and that is 
the reason why I am against conscription of 
wealth and the Government getting into all 
the business that the Secretary of War un- 
der hysteria or the Secretary of the Navy un- 
der hysteria may think the Government 
should get into. When I say under hys- 
teria I speak advisedly. 


Oh, yes; it was hysteria when the big 
contractors undertook to profiteer at the 
expense of the men we were trying to 
equip for training in the Army camps. It 
was hysteria then, but it is not hysteria 
now. Oh, no. It is a display of wonder- 
ful and ardent patriotism to denounce, 
without any support, a few merchants in 
the city of Alexandria under the charge 
that they are asking too much for the 
goods which they sell to the soldiers sta- 
tioned at Camp Beauregard. That charge 
has aroused the fervor and patriotism of 
the able Senator from Wisconsin. 

I am glad to note it. I hope that it 
connotes a change of attitude by him to- 
ward the whole philosophy of the na- 
tional-defense program. I trust that by 
now he is willing to admit that he was 
in error when he voted against the pas- 
sage of the National Guard bill, when he 
fought the enactment of the Overton- 
Russell draft-industry amendment, and 
when he voted against the passage of the 
selective-service draft bill. 

Mr. President, what I have to say is 
not intended as a reflection upon the able 
Senator from Wisconsin. I said a while 
ago that I entertain a very high admira- 
tion for his powers of oratory and for his 
character. But, Mr. President, my home 
community was unjustly assailed. It 
came from an unexpected source. It 
came from the Senator from Wisconsin, 
who heretofore has not supported the 
program of national defense, so far as I 
have been able to observe, and so far as 
the Record shows—at least in respect to 
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the particular measures to which I have 
referred. 

However, let me say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that neither I nor the 
people of the city of Alexandria harbor 
any resentment against him. I am quite 
sure that he was actuated, as he is always 
actuated, by what he conceived to be a 
very laudable purpose in undertaking to 
expose a condition which he said de- 
manded. investigation. The criticism I 
have made is that he ought to have made 
the investigation first, as I have done 
within the period of the past 48 hours. 

I. do not understand that the able Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has visited Camp 
Beauregard, where the Thirty-second 
Division, composed largely of National 
Guard men from Wisconsin, was sta- 
tioned. I think it has now been trans- 
ferred to nearby Camp Livingston. But 
if he will deign to honor the city of Alex- 
andria by paying it a visit I assure him 
that we shall give him a very royal wel- 
come. The mayor of Alexandria will de- 
liver to him a glowing speech of welcome. 
The local brass band will turn out. The 
Thirty-second Division will pass in re- 
view before him, and the very merchants 
in the city of Alexandria whom he has 
indicted will close their stores in honor 
of the distinguished visitor. We shall 
show him the camps. We shall present 
to him our merchants and show him 
their stores. We shall show him the 
facilities we have for the care of our 
troops, and, above everything, we shall 
show him the genuine hospitality for 
which the South, including the city of 
Alexandria, is justly noted. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was not 
in the Chamber when the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana began this phi- 
lippic, Until 20 minutes after 12 I was 
in attendance before the Senate Privi- 
leges and Elections Committee hearing 
the West Virginia case, so I do not know 
what he said before I entered the Cham- 
ber. I shall have to reply to him extem- 
poraneously from what I heard him say. 

I wish he would read my remarks 
again. He will find that they contain no 
such language as he implied by his re- 
marks. I did not arraign anybody. I 
think the distinguished Senator should 
give me a vote of thanks for giving him 
an opportunity to present such a won- 
derful argument or statement on behalf 
of his great city of Alexandria, and his 
great State of Louisiana. 

I do wish to call attention to this sig- 
nificant fact. He weakened his own pres- 
entation. I stated, and I again state— 
and he has not disproved it by any testi- 
mony he has produced—that information 
directed to me indicates that the common 
soldiers of America have been charged 
excessive prices for the goods they have 
bought in Alexandria. 

To disprove the charge he cites the 
statement of Alexandria residents who 
have a natural and very justifiable pride 
in their community enterprises. I sub- 
mit, however, that they have a direct 
stake in the matter and that their state- 
ments can hardly be considered as evi- 
dence. 
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The senior Senator from Louisiana 
made the statement that I could have 
gotten a complete report on this matter 
in 24 hours. I was gratified to hear 
this statement, and I am gratified to 
learn that someone can get that kind 
of service in Washington. 

I wrote the Adjutant General of the 
United States Army, Maj: Gen. Emory S. 
Adams, almost a week ago, and this 
morning I received a very brief note from 
him in which he stated that an investi- 
gation would be made and that in due 
time I would receive a report on the 
results of that investigation. 

I am amazed to learn®that apparently 
the senior Senator from Louisiana, some 
days after I had written my letter to the 
Adjutant General, can apparently write 
a few of his friends and receive, as he 
says, on 24-hour notice a complete and 
apparently what he regards as a conclu- 
sive report. 

I am, indeed, surprised to learn that 
the distinguished Senator can get this 
kind of a horseback opinion on 24-hour 
notice, In the first place, I do not know 
how he gets such speedy service, but I 
can assure him that he can perform a 
real service in clarifying this issue by 
assisting me in getting similarly rapid 
results. ‘ 

The second question that comes to my 
mind, however, is: How accurate are the 
results of such a speedy 24-hour horse- 
back investigation? They sound like 
comfortable but rather hurried reassur- 
ances. 

All I know is that the letter which I 
received just a few hours ago, written in 
response to my request of almost a week 
ago, indicates that the results of this in- 
vestigation are not yet available, or else 
that the investigation has not as yet been 
made. 3 

Iam advised that the office of the Ad- 
jutant General is the proper office to 
make an investigation of the situation 
such as we have discussed., I understand 
further that if any comprehensive in- 
vestigation would actually have been 
made, the Adjutant Generals office 
would, undoubtedly, have some word of it. 
Consequently, I am at a loss to account 
for the finality .with which the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Louisiana 
presents the alleged conclusions of an in- 
vestigation which, as he says—can be 
made in 24 hours. 

The Senator will recall that in my 
statement I made no charges against his 
community. I presented statements 
which I believe were made to me in good 
faith. I offered them for what they were 
worth. 

The senior Senator from Louisiana 
chose to interpret this as an indictment 
against Alexandria. I am directing his 
attention to my statement on January 21, 
1941, when I said: 

I can readily understand the community 
and civic pride of the senior Senator from 
Louisiana, and I respect him for his ready 
defense of the merchants located near Camp 
Beauregard in his State. I expect that same 
respect from the senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana for the statements which have been di- 
rected to my attention by trainees at Camp 
Beauregard. I do not expect that their state- 
ments have been made out of whole cloth. 
They must have some basis in fact. 
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I made no charges against the citizens of 
Louisiana. I have repeated the statements 
made to me by Wisconsin trainees. I do that 
because in so doing I am serving public 
notice that if letters like this continue to be 
directed to my attention, I shall make a 
formal demand to the War Department that 
the situation be remedied. 

In the interval, if these conditions exist, 
there is still time to clean house. If the con- 
ditions are as fine as the senior Senator from 
Louisiana represents them to be, then there 
need be no fear of any investigation. 


Those are still my views, and I find 
nothing in the statement of the senior 
Senator from Louisiana which would 
make me alter them. 

I am sorry that when he finished with 
his hurriedly organized defense of Alex- 
andria he attempted to question my vot- 
ing record in the United States Senate. 
Instead of stating the whole picture he 
stated only a fraction of it, and that was 
hardly fair to me. 

It is true that I took the position in 
the Senate that the so-called conscrip- 
tion bill should not become the law of the 
land at that time; and I made a proph- 
ecy which was later fulfilled. I stated 
that the Government of the United 
States would not call into the service 
from the conscripts 75,000 men by Janu- 
ary 1. The truth is that it had not called 
40,000 by that time, so the accuracy and 
the logic of my statements then have 
been amply sustained. 

I had a right to state my convictions. 
In God’s name, how is my position on the 
conscription bill relevant or pertinent to 
the issue, that in the South some of our 
boys have not been treated as they 
should be treated—not by the Army, not 
by the officials, but by the people in the 
surrounding territory, who have seen an 
opportunity, as the distinguished Sena- 
tor says, to profiteer? 

Against all his testimony I gave the 
statement of the boys who were there, 
the boys who had to pay. Is there any- 
thing in the proof presented by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana or from any com- 
mon soldier to show that the boys have 
not been “taken for a ride“? 

The Senator condemns me because I 
raise the question in the United States 
Senate. I say that I did not condemn 
the great city, the beautiful community 
of Alexandria, as the Senator would see, 
if he would read my remarks in the 
Recorp. I endorse what the Senator 
from Louisiana said in the following 
paragraph in his remarks the other day: 

The city of Alexandria has a reputation of 
being extremely courteous and extremely 
hospitable to the soldiers who are sent there. 
They had that reputation long before the 
soldiers of Wisconsin were sent there. We 
are very glad to have in our community the 
soldiers from Wisconsin. They are a very 
able set of young men, and they conduct 
themselves splendidly. They do not give the 
city of Alexandria or the State of Louisiana 
any trouble whatsoever. There is perfect 
harmony and understanding between the 
soldiers and the State and city authorities. 


I said substantially the same thing in 
my statement on Tuesday last. I did not 
arraign any community, Mr. President, 
but I know human nature, because I have 
come up the hard way; I have been in 
places where I, too, have been charged 
double prices, and I know what happens. 
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I did not seek to arraign any community 
but to bring light to a situation, and if 
nothing more comes out of it, then, the 
Senator’s investigation, though he is mis- 
taken when he says I have not sought 
to investigate, at least will have accom- 
plished something. I sent a communi- 
cation to the Department, and, as I have 
already indicated, I have the letter here 
in which they say they are going to in- 
vestigate and will make a report to me, 
In his letter, Major General Adams, The 
Adjutant General, states: 

Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
January 18, with reference to complaints 
received by you that communities near Camp 
Beauregard have adopted a sliding price scale 
whereby soldiers are charged one price for 
merchandise and civilians another. The mat- 
ter is being investigated and upon receipt 
of a report in the case, you will be given fur- 
ther reply. 

That was the only allegation; that was 
the only charge; that was the only ar- 
raignment and that gave the Senator a 
chance to indulge in a philippic in de- 
fense of his community. It will be good 
advertisement for him, so I say he should 
be grateful to me. 

There is nothing personal between the 
Senator from Louisiana and me. We are 
Members of this great body and repre- 
sent, in part, great States. I, too, could 
go back and challenge what I think were 
some mistaken votes of his; but I ask, Is 
that pertinent to this issue? What has 
that to do with whether or not the mer- 
chants of Alexandria and surrounding 
communities are overcharging these dear 
boys of ours? I find there no affidavit, 
no statement from the boy who wears 
the khaki. Of course, I could have writ- 
ten a letter to the distinguished general 
commanding the troops from Wisconsin 
who was in that community, but would 
he know about it? Merchants would not 
be likely to overcharge him. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 
sen WILEY. I shall be very glad to 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator stated 
that he was not present throughout the 
remarks I made, and probably he was 
not here when I read the radiograms 
which had been addressed to General 
Marshall by the camp authorities where- 
in they make the statement that there is 
no such practice as has been alleged. 
They make that statement after a thor- 
ough investigation in the city of Alexan- 
dria, in the camps, and among the officers 
and personnel of the camps. What other 
investigation would the Senator want me 
to make? Would he want me to call up 
the authorities or to send telegrams to 
privates in the ranks of the Wisconsin 
contingent, or would he want me to ad- 
dress the Chief of Staff, General Wil- 
liams, General Clemens, and the provost 
marshal, and those who are in a position 
to investigate and can give us a respon- 
sible report? 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OVERTON. Just a moment. The 
Senator can choose between the testi- 
mony afforded by letters from two Wis- 
consin soldiers from which he read 
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statements, or the statements by Gen- 
eral Williams, General Marshall, and by 
the camp authorities at Camp Beaure- 
gard and by the Chamber of Commerce 
2 the mayor of Alexandria, Mr. Lam- 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, I will be 
glad to comment in relation to that state- 
ment. I did not ask the Senator to make 
any investigation. I make the point again 
that my only purpose in rising was to 
state the fact—and it is the fact estab- 
lished by those who did the buying, the 
common soldiers—so that that situation 
would be terminated and would cease, as 
I stated, to be a menace to the morale of 
our boys. That was the only purpose. 

I have had a very cordial and happy 
feeling for the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. He has always been kind to 
me, practically a neophite, having served 
only 2 years in the Senate. I recognize 
the fact, as one of the minority party, 
that there is very little legislation we can 
get through the Senate. About all we can 
accomplish really is to advance an idea 
here and an idea there that will be con- 
structive and hope it will be adopted; and 
that was the only object I had in this 
matter. There was no thought to con- 
demn the citizenry of Louisiana or of 
Alexandria. The idea was presented with 
the thought that perhaps the publicity 
which would result would cause the con- 
ditions to cease if they existed. But I 
state now on the floor of the Senate that 
if subsequent information comes to me 
showing that these conditions have not 
been altered, I will then ask that a formal 
investigation be undertaken, 

I was condemned because I did not per- 
sonally make an investigation. I made 
my statement on the basis of the words 
of men who knew. What would be the 
investigation of an officer? Necessarily 
he would go out, when the thing was 
stirred up, and talk to the merchants. 
You, Mr. President, and I know the value 
of the statement of a chamber of com- 
merce in defending its own merchants. 
In a court such testimony would be con- 
sidered hearsay and representative of 
self-interest and of no value, but the tes- 
timony of the merchant himself would be 
direct and competent testimony, the tes- 
timony of the one who pays the double 
price would also be competent, and it 
would be necessary to weigh the veracity 
of each. 

Again I say the Senator should be 
grateful to me. I did not think when 
I made the statement that it was going 
to result in so much dynamite, but where 
there is smoke perhaps there is fire; 
and perhaps, if the smoke does not dis- 
appear, the fire will burst into the open, 
and when it does, some of us in the Sen- 
ate perhaps will have the opportunity 
to investigate the facts on the ground. I 
say, Mr. President, it is our primary 
function to do that thing unless the 
smoke disappears, because the morale of 
those conscripts is the important factor 
to this country at present. 

There was one statement made by the 
distinguished Senator inferring, perhaps, 
because I did not vote the way he did on 
some measures, that I was not concerned 
with defense. I will match my patriot- 
ism against his and I will match my 
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votes on defense appropriations. I say 
that it is yet the privilege of Americans 
to differ about vital policies. If anyone 
can foresee or pierce the future and tell 
me what tomorrow will bring forth, to 
him I will go for guidance; but until that 
happens I will have to take guidance 
from the best source I can, and that is 
my own personal integrity and my sense 
of conscience and obligation to duty. 
We, as Senators, may differ, but it is not 
very often that one goes off on a tangent 
and challenges directly another Sena- 
tor’s sincerity of purpose on the floor of 
the Senate. 

So, Mr. President, without any apolo- 
gies for what I have said, but with the 
hope that the boys in training camps 
everywhere throughout the country will 
receive benefit from this discussion, I 
close. 


AIRPLANE CRASH NEAR ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, at 
dawn this morning, within a mile of the 
airport of the city of St. Louis, another 
great air liner went down, and death fol- 
lowed. What the results may be as to 
the number who lost their lives in the 
Transcontinental & Western airplane this 
morning the press has not yet reported. 
We know of a number of deaths. We 
know that the remainder of the passen- 
gers were taken to the hospital. The 
exact cause has not yet been determined, 
save and except that those who saw the 
plane come in, and were close, recognized 
the fact that the pilot evidently was at- 
tempting to gain elevation. 

I make mention of this because it is 
the fourth in a great series of disasters 
that have come to commercial aviation 
within the past few months. I make 
mention of this because for 17 months, 
under the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
when that Authority was an independent 
agency, when the air-lines of America 
flew some 600,000,000 plane-miles and 
some 300,000,000 passenger-miles, when 
the commercial pilots of the country were 
carrying more passengers than those of 
any other country in the world and more 
than they had ever carried in this coun- 
try before, there was not the loss of a 
single life, not a single disaster, not a 
single dollar of property lost by reason 
of crashes. 

Almost immediately following the 
transfer there occurred that most regret- 
able incident at Lovettsville, Va., in 
which a Member of this body lost his 
life; in which the lives of 25 persons were 
snuffed out, and the plane was shattered 
into bits. 

The result of that was an investigation 
made by the new body that took the place 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority; and 
that investigation, to my mind, demon- 
strated the very thing that we sought to 
eliminate when we established the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority as an independent 
agency. It demonstrated the fact that 
no agency should be permitted to inves- 
tigate itself. The result of that investi- 
gation of the Lovettsville crash was a 
complete whitewash, in which blame was 
laid to that which was intimated long be- 
fore the investigation—namely, an act of 
God—when the actual facts disclosed 
that the plane that crashed at Lovetts- 
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ville should not have left the Washington 
Airport. The pilot of the plane that 
crashed at Lovettsville found his plane 
defective before he left the Washington 
Airport. After starting out with 25 pas- 
sengers, he taxied back from the end of 
the runway so as to have some relief 
given to him. He then found that his 
oil pressure was not up to standard, so 
he went back to have something done. 
He started out, charting his course for 
6,000 feet to get over an electrical storm 
that was then in progress on the summit 
of the Blue Ridge. At Herndon, some 30 
miles from here, he had not attained his 
elevation. He radioed back that he was 
at an elevation of only 4,000 feet. He 
said he was going up; but he never went 
up. He could not get up because he did 
not have the power required to go up, on 
account of mechanical defects which, in 
my judgment, had presented themselves 
at the Washington Airport before the 
plane left here. But that is all washed 
away—and the statement comes that the 
crash was an act of God. 

Then followed another crash just out 
of Salt Lake City, in which it is claimed 
without fear of contradiction that the 
cause was a defective radio beam. An- 
other crash followed that, and the rea- 
sons for it have not yet been published. 
But now we are confronted with the 
fourth incident, when at dawn today an- 
other Transcontinental and Western Air 
express plane went down near St. Louis, 
and death again followed in the trail. 

I bring this matter to the attention of 
the Senate in order that they may know 
that we were right in the first instance 
when we passed the act creating an in- 
dependent agency, and creating a Safety 
Board that would investigate all condi- 
tions, which might give rise to unfortun- 
ate incidents of this kind. When the 
Safety Board was abolished, when the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority in its inde- 
pendent position was sent back into the 
Department of Commerce, chaos and con- 
fusion resulted, and out of that there 
come these continued disasters. They 
were not found during the days when 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority was an 
inderendent agency. 

I bring this matter to the attention of. 
the Senate only in the hope that reason 
may step in here, and that we may restore 
that great transportation facility of 
America to an independent position, so 
that these disasters may not follow one 
after another. 

I said at the time, in the battle to save 
the independence of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, that if it should be transferred 
into the Department of Commerce that 
course would be followed by disaster; and 
I am sorry to say that my prophecy has 
come true. Until the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority is put back in its former posi- 
tion as an independent agency, I make 
the unhappy and reluctant prophecy that 
one disaster will follow after another, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT, as in execu- 
tive session, laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States, submitting the nomination of 
Frank C. Walker, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Postmaster General (reappointment), 
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and also sundry other nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE SAM C. 
MASSINGALE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following resolution (H. Res. 
70) of the House of Representatives, 
which was read: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
UNITED STATES, 
January 21, 1941. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. Sam C. 
MASSINGALE, a Representative from the State 
of Oklahoma 

Resolved, That a committee of four Mem- 
bers of the House with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provision of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the family of the 


deceased. 
Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Lee], who was compelled to 
leave the Chamber, I send to the desk a 
resolution and ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 55) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 55 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. Sam C. MASSINGALE, late a 
Representative from the State of Oklahoma. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased Representative, I move that 
the Senate do now adjourn until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 1 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
day, January 27, 1941, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate January 23, 1941, as follows: 
PosTMAsTER GENERAL 

Frank C. Walker, of Pennsylvania, to be 

Postmaster General (reappointment). 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 

Dean G. Acheson, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State, vice Henry F. 
Grady, resigned. 
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UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

William F. Smith, of New Jersey, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of New Jersey, to fill a new position, 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Charles M. Phillips, of New Jersey, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
New Jersey, vice John J. Quinn, resigned. 

B. Howard Caughran, of Indiana, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Indiana, vice Val Nolan, deceased. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Hubert J. Harrington, of New Jersey, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
New Jersey, vice William P. McDermitt, re- 
signed. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NATIONAL GUARD OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


GENERAL OFFICERS 
To be brigadier generals, National Guard 
of the United States 
Brig. Gen, George Murrell Alexander, Vir- 
ginia National Guard. 


Brig. Gen. William Squier Wood, Wisconsin 
National Guard. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, January 24, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, as the tragic life of 
man goes on, deliver us from the fret of 
brain and the wound of worry; speak to 
us the words by which both men and 
nations live. This day, which is so full 
of change, shock, and tragedy, shed stout 
cheer and contagious bravery upon the 
American heart and mind that the 
idealism of our people may attain its 
loftiest heights. Upon this Congress, 
the servant of our Republic, write Thy 
laws of justice, though crushed and 
wounded, that they may rise again to 
conquer. Heavenly Father, help us to 
be gentle without being weak, strong 
without being coarse, humble without 
being servile, positive without being in- 
tolerant—facing our whole duty with 
freshened vigor and growing assurance. 
Grant that we may meet our complicated 
problems with clear thinking, calmness, 
and serenity that they may be solved in 
accordance with Thy holy will. In the 
name of our Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, January 22, 1941, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Senate Resolution 55 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
January 23, 1941. 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. Sam C. MASSINGALE, late a 
Representative from the State of Oklahoma. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
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tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased Representative 
the Senate do now adjourn until 12 o'clock 
noon on Monday next. 


CERTIFICATION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE FACIL- 
TITIES AND CONTRACTS FOR AMORTIZATION 
PURPOSES 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 80) to amend section 124 of the 
Internal Revenue Code by extending the 
time for certification of national-defense 
facilities and contracts for amortization 


purposes. 
The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That section 124 (f) (1) of 
the Internal Revenue Code is amended by 
striking out “within the time specified in 
paragraph (3) of this subsection, and.” 

Sec. 2. Section 124 (f) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended to read as foilows: 

“The certificate provided for in paragraph 
(1) shall have no effect unless an application 
therefor is filed before the expiration of 60 
days after the beginning of such construction, 
reconstruction, erection, or installation or the 
date of such acquisition, or before February 
6, 1941, whichever is later: Provided, That 
in no event and notwithstanding any of the 
other provisions of this section, no amortiza- 
tion deduction shall be allowed in respect of 
any emergency facility for any taxable year 
unless a certificate in respect thereof under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection shall have 
been made prior to the making of the elec- 
tion, pursuant to subsection (b) and (d) (4) 
of this section, to take the amortization de- 
duction and begin the 60-month period in 
or with such taxable year, or before February 
6, 1941, whichever is iater.” 

Sec. 3. Section 124 (i) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended— 

(a) By striking out from the first sentence 
thereof “before the expiration of 90 days 
after the making of such contract or 120 
days after the date of the enactment of the 
Second Revenue Act of 1940, whichever of 
such periods expires the later“; 

(b) By striking out from the second sen- 
tence thereof “, before the expiration of 90 
days after the making of a contract or 120 
days after the date of the enactment of the 
Second Revenue Act of 1940, whichever of 
such periods expires the later”; and 

(c) By adding after the second sentence 
thereof a new sentence to read as follows: 
“The certificates provided for under this sub- 
section shall have no effect unless an applica- 
tion therefor is filed before the expiration of 
60 days after the making of such contract, or 
before February 6, 1941, whichever is later.” 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this joint 
resolution to section 124 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code shall be applicable as if they were 
a part of such section on the date of the 
enactment of the Second Revenue Act of 
1940. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I assume the 
chairman of the committee intends to 
explain to the House just what is intend- 
ed to be accomplished by the adoption 
of this joint resolution and the need of 
the emergency at this time. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The joint resolu- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, was carefully consid- 
ered by your Committee on Ways and 
Means and, as the Chair understands, 
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there is a unanimous report on this reso- 
lution. 

The provisions in the Second Revenue 
Act of 1940 for the rapid amortization of 
the costs of national-defense facilities re- 
quire that, before special amortization 
can be allowed, the contractor must have 
a certificate from the Advisory Commis- 
sion to the Council of National Defense 
and the War or Navy Department that 
the facility involved is necessary for the 
national defense. 

Two deadlines were set upon the issu- 
ance of these certificates. First, with re- 
spect to existing facilities, the certificate 
cannot be issued later than 120 days after 
the enactment of the Second Revenue 
Act of 1940. As this act was approved by 
the President on October 6, 1940, the 
deadline is February 5, 1941. 

With respect to facilities constructed, 
reconstructed, erected, installed, or ac- 
quired after February 5, 1941, the certifi- 
cate of necessity must be issued before the 
beginning of such construction, recon- 
struction, erection, installation, or acqui- 
sition. 

The first of these deadlines places upon 
the Defense Commission the insuperable 
job of issuing all certificates as to facili- 
ties begun before February 5 before that 
date. 

The proposed amendment would allow 
such certificates to be issued later if the 
taxpayer makes application therefor be- 
fore February 5. In other words, the 
deadline would apply only to the filing of 
the application and not to the issuance 
of the certificate. However, the taxpayer 
must have his certificate before he can 
elect to use the amortization privilege. 
Since this election must be made in his 
first return after the completion of the 
facility, the Defense Commission would 
have this additional time in which to 
issue the certificate. 

In lieu of the provision in existing law 
requiring the certificate as to a facility 
acquired or erected after February 5, to 
be issued before such acquisition or erec- 
tion, the amendment would substitute 
the application for the certificate in place 
of its issuance, and would allow such ap- 
plication to be made any time within 60 
days after the construction was begun or 
the facility was acquired. 

It has been pointed out that the pur- 
chase of a piece of land or machinery 
May need to be made very quickly or as 
opportunities present themselves. If the 
taxpayer must delay the purchase until 
the Defense Commission gives him a cer- 
tificate of necessity, the opportunity may 
be lost or the price increased. No harm 
can be seen in allowing him 60 days after 
such acquisition or construction in which 
to apply for the certificate. 

The existing law also requires a certifi- 
cate that in contracts entered into be- 
tween the Government and the taxpayer, 
which reimburse the taxpayer either di- 
rectly or indirectly for the cost of a facil- 
ity, the public interest in the use and dis- 
position of the facility is amply protected. 
The law requires that such certificates be 
issued within 90 days after the contract 
is made or before February 6, whichever 
is later. Thus the Defense Commission is 
now faced with the necessity of issuing 
before February 6 all such certificates re- 
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lating to contracts made before November 
7, 1940. 

The amendment would avoid this con- 
gestion by allowing such certificates to be 
issued in any case where the application 
therefor is filed before February 6, 1941, 
or within 60 days after the making of the 
contract, whichever is later. In other 
words, the application for the certificate 
would become the test instead of the 
issuance of the certificate. 

From this brief explanation of these 
proposed amendments it will be seen that 
they affect only the procedure in the is- 
suance of these two types of certificates. 
They have to do only with the various 
time limits and make no changes of a 
substantive nature. 

In other words, this resolution simply 
allows additional time to carry out the 
intent of the original act, the Second 
Revenue Act of 1940. There is nothing 
new in it. It is to the interest of both 
the Government and the contractor. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Further reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, as I 
understand the matter from hearing it 
discussed in the committee yesterday and 
as the chairman of the committee has 
explained it, it is not altogether in the 
interest of one side or the other, but it 
is in the interest of both the contractor 
and the Government, because if these 
certificates of approval, in order to se- 
cure amortization, must be completed 
and filed by February 5 it will be neces- 
sary for several hundred of these appli- 
cations to be given only the most cursory 
consideration. No detailed study can be 
made of them. It is unfortunate that the 
people desiring to secure amortization 
have delayed filing these requests until 
so near the expiration date, February 5. 
There have been only 83 applications 
approved to date. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. One thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-seven appli- 
cations have been filed and only 83 have 
been acted upon. Of course, these appli- 
cations could not be acted upon intelli- 
gently in the time that remains. 

Mr, TREADWAY. They could not be 
acted upon intelligently and studied and 
surveyed properly by the Council of Na- 
tional Defense without an extension of 
this time. I believe that is correct, is 
it not? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is correct. 
The intent and purpose of this resolution 
is to make effective the existing law. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Further, is it not 
also true that there are likely to be many 
more applications filed for this amortiza- 
tion privilege by subcontractors or con- 
tractors whose contracts have not yet 
been considered even by the Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Undoubtedly. It 
would be prejudicial to them and to the 
Government as well if the additional 
time were not afforded in which to file 
these applications. These amendments 
provide that the applications may be 
given reasonable consideration in the in- 
terest of both the Government and the 
contractors. 

. TREADWAY. May I suggest 
further, Mr. Speaker, in view of the im- 
portance of this matter and the rapidity 
with which we are considering it, that 
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the report the chairman of the com- 
mittee is submitting be placed in the 
Recorp so that we may know exactly the 
situation. As I understand, the report 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
handed me this morning has not been 
printed, and it therefore is not in the 
hands of the committee. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I acquiesce in that 
suggestion, Mr. Speaker. The report has 
not been printed, but it is available. It 
covers the situation and explains the 
matter thoroughly. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Speaker, I am sure the 
members of the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means approve of 
the action of the full committee in ask- 
ing that this joint resolution be unan- 
imously adopted. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It has been urged 
on us by those having the matter in 
charge that it is necessary to expedite 
the passage of this legislation as much 
as possible. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Personally, I have 
no objection to it, and I believe the com- 
mittee has none, but two of the members 
of the committee would like recognition 
on the matter. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, may I say 
to the chairman that I have had a little 
experience with the Treasury on th. 
proposition, and I approve of the action 
of the Treasury and the committee in 
bringing up this measure at this time. 
The proposed legislation is not only 
worthy and should be supported, but it 
is absolutely necessary. For instance, to 
get one of these certificates is not just a 
matter of going down there and obtain- 
ing one of these applications. In some 
instances it is a long and tedious process 
for a company seeking such a certificate. 
So if any Member of the House has a 
constituent who expects to take advan- 
tage of this provision, it would be well 
for him to wake up, as it were, because 
my experience with just one small item 
has been that the matter has to go 
through various hands and requires some 
time. 

I want to compliment those who have 
the matter in charge. They seem to be 
very efficient and very earnest in the work 
and seem to have done all they possibly 
could. However, they cannot compel peo- 
ple to come in with their applications. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. This is not a minor matter. It is 
of great importance to these applicants 
and those acting for the Government 
should have ample time to make a thor- 
ough examination of the certificates that 
are to be issued. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I may 
say to the gentleman, Mr. Speaker, I con- 
cur entirely in what he has had to say 
and also with what the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TREAPDwar! and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] 
have had to say about this particular 
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proposal, and I may say to my friends in 
the House that there is no reason in the 
world why any Member of the House 
should vote against this resolution. I 
hope it will be adopted unanimously. 

Mr. DOUGHTON,. I thank the gen- 
tlemen of the minority for their courte- 
ous cooperation. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to my col- 
league from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I would like to make 
this statement, Mr. Speaker. I hope 
everyone on the minority side is in favor 
of this particular piece of legislation and 
I certainly hope it is adopted unani- 
mously, but those of us who were in the 
House last year will recall distinctly how 
the press and the radio and various 
groups were saying generally that Con- 
gress was delaying the national-defense 
program by not passing the amortiza- 
tion legislation. Now we find that only 
83 certificates have been issued, and 
that there are 1,827 applications on file. 
Congress has always acted promptly on 
national defense, and I hope the agencies 
involved will act with speed. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. If the gentleman 
will permit, many of them have just re- 
cently been filed and they have not had 
time to act upon them. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is quite correct, 
and I did not want the impression to 
prevail that we had been delaying this 
program. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The report referred to follows: 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to 
whom was referred the resolution (H. J. Res. 
80) to amend section 124 of the Internal 
Revenue Code by extending the time for cer- 
tification of national-defense facilities and 
contracts for amortization purposes, having 
had the same under consideration, report it 
back to the House without amendment and 
recommend that the resolution do pass. 

Representatives of the War Department, 
the Navy Department, and the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council of National Defense 
appeared before your committee and urged 
the speedy enactment of this legislation. 
They pointed out that in order properly to 
discharge their duties in this respect each ap- 
plication for certificates, a prerequisite to the 
amortization allowance, must be carefully 
investigated and that these applications were 
being filed in such numbers as to make it 
impossible for certificates to be issued for all 
of them before the dead lines contained in 
existing law. 

The legislation is purely procedural in 
character, having to do only with extending 
the time within which effective certification 
can be made, and makes no change in the 
substantive provisions of existing law. 

PROCEDURAL PROVISIONS OF EXISTING LAW 

Facilities: The law now allows rapid tax 
amortization with respect to facilities, the 
construction of which has been completed, or 
which were acquired, after June 10, 1940; 
provided, however, that such construction or 
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acquisition is certified as necessary in the 
interest of national defense by the Advisory 
Commission and either the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy. Certification 
of the necessity for the facilities must be 
made before construction is begun or before 
the acquisition is effected, except that cer- 
tificates made before February 5 are effective 
for construction already begun or acquisition 
already made. Consequently, the statute as 
it presently stands places a burden upon the 
Advisory Commission and the War and the 
Navy Departments to make certification be- 
fore February 5 of construction begun 
and acquisitions already effected if the tax- 
payer making application for such certifica- 
tion is to secure its tax privilege. 

Contracts: The law presently provides that 
contracts between the taxpayer and the 
United States which reimburse the taxpayer 
directly or indirectly for the cost of facilities 
with respect to which it is seeking this tax 
privilege must be certified as containing pro- 
visions protecting the public interest in the 
use and disposition of the facilities. The 
law requires that such certificates shall be 
made within 90 days after the date of exe- 
cution of the contract or before February 6, 
whichever date is later. Consequently the 
law requires that the Advisory Commission 
and the War and Navy Departments certify 
before February 6 the adequacy of the pro- 
tective terms in such contract executed be- 
fore November 7, 1940, or else the taxpayer 
applying for such a certificate will have lost 
its opportunity to take the tax privilege. 

The law places a similar dead-line restric- 
tion upon the issuance of certificates to the 
effect that a contract does not directly or 
indirectly reimburse the taxpayer for the cost 
of facilities. Such contracts must be certi- 
fied as to nonreimbursement either within 
90 days after the date of execution or before 
February 6, 1941, whichever is later. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Facilities: It is proposed to amend subsec- 
tion (f) of section 124 so that the Advisory 
Commission and the War and Navy Depart- 
ments may effectively certify the necessity 
for facilities, provided the application for 
such a certificate is filed before February 6, 
1941, or within 60 days after acquisition or 
the beginning of construction, whichever 
is later. It is further proposed to provide, 
however, that such certification shall not be 
effective to support a taxpayer's election to 
take the amortization deduction unless the 
certificate is issued before the expiration of 
the due date for filing the return for the tax- 
able year in which the taxpayer elects to 
begin the 60-month amortization period, or 
before February 6, 1941, whichever is later. 

Contracts: It is proposed to amend sub- 
section (i) of section 124 so as to provide 
that the Advisory Commission and the War 
and Navy Departments may effectively certify 
a contract, provided that application for 
such certificate is filed within 60 days after 
the date of execution of the contract or be- 
fore February 6, 1941, whichever is later. 


EXPLANATION OF THE AMENDMENTS 


Removal of the February 5 and 6 dead lines 
on filing applications for certificates: The 
amendments with respect to the change in 
the dead line provided in the present statute 
proceed on the theory that the time limita- 
tion should be imposed, not upon certifica- 
tion by the Government agencies but upon 
application by the taxpayer. 

This is imperative in order to insure thor- 
ough and careful administration of the cer- 
tification functions. Under the present law 
the Advisory Commission and the War and 
Navy Departments are presently faced with 
a rush of applications just preceding the 
February 5 deadline. A large number of ap- 
plications relating to construction already 
commenced and acquisitions already made 
are still being filed. If these applications 
are to be thoroughly examined and the is- 
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sues presented properly resolved, the pressure 
for the issuance of certificates before Feb- 
ruary 6 should be removed. 

Moreover, it is believed that it is unfair 
to a taxpayer to cause it to lose its certifi- 
cation because the certifying agencies are 
unable to perform adequately their duties 
within the time specified in the statute, a 
fact over which the taxpayer has no control. 

For these reasons the amendments require 
the taxpayer which has begun construction 
of, or acquired, any facility for which it 
seeks a certificate to file its application for 
certification either before February 6, 1941, 
or within 60 days after the date of the begin- 
ning of construction, or acquisition of, such 
facility, whichever date is later. Following 
the same principle, applicants for contract 
certificates are required by the proposed 
amendments to file applications for such cer- 
tificates within 60 days after making of the 
contract, or before February 6, 1941, which- 
ever date is the later. In either case the 
effectiveness of the certificate, if issued, will 
depend upon the date upon which the appli- 
cation is filed by the taxpayer and not upon 
the date on which the certificate is made. 

It is not clear under the present law 
whether a taxpayer which elects in its re- 
turn to take the amortization deduction and 
begin the 60-month period is entitled to such 
deduction if the facilities which it desires to 
amortize have not been certified at the time 
the return is filed but are certified some time 
after the expiration of the time for filing 
the return. If in such case the taxpayer is 
entitled to begin the amortization period at 
the time signified in its return the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue might be com- 
pelled to assert a deficiency against the tax- 
payer pending issuance of the certificate of 
necessity, and the taxpayer, after paying the 
deficiency, might then be forced to file a 
claim for refund after the certificate was 
issued. In order to relieve the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue of this administrative 
burden, the proposed amendments contain a 
provision making it clear that the amortiza- 
tion deduction will not be allowed for any 
taxable year unless the required certificate of 
necessity has been issued, prior to the expi- 
ration of the due date for filing its return for 
such year, or before February 6, 1941, which- 
ever is later. 

It should be noted that presently the law 
establishes two deadline dates, February 5 
for facilities certificates and February 6 for 
contract certificates. This difference resulted 
from minor language differences in the law. 
There is no substantive reason for retaining 
this difference, and in order to avoid con- 
fusion the proposed amendments would 
establish a single date of February 6, 1941, 
applicable in all cases. 

Need after February 5 for certification of 
facilities after construction thereof is begun 
or acquisition made: The requirement in the 
present law that certificates be issued prior 
to the beginning of construction or the mak- 
ing of the acquisition has in some instances 
threatened delay in the construction and 
acquisition of facilities vital to national de- 
fense. This situation has been most fre- 
quently met in cases involving acquisition of 
tooling and other similar equipment to meet 
the demands of future supply orders. Expe- 
ditious handling of these future supply orders 
will often require that the supplier place his 
orders for equipment well in advance of his 
actual production program. At this early 
stage it is difficult for the supplier to prepare 
a definite and specific application for a neces- 
sity certificate and equally difficult for the Ad- 
visory Commission and the War or Navy De- 
partment to determine the propriety of issuing 
such a certificate. It is proposed, therefore, 
that in such cases the orderly and expeditious 
handling of the certification functions with- 
out delaying the procurement program will be 
greatly advanced by amending the law so that 
such acquisitions, in some cases also involv- 
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ing construction, can be made and prelimi- 
nary steps taken before the date on which 
either a certificate must be made or the right 
to a certificate foreclosed. 

It is believed that the threat of delay from 
this cause may be avoided by removing the 
requirement that certification must be made 
before construction is begun or acquisition 
is effected. Instead, the amendments merely 
require that application for such certification 
must be made within 60 days after the be- 
ginning of the construction or the making of 
an acquisition. 

The proposed amendment has a further ad- 
vantage in that it will permit the taxpayer to 
describe more definitely than it is possible 
for him to do under the present law facilities 
which he is proposing to construct or acquire 
and which he avers are necessary for national 
defense, 


RETROACTIVE EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED BILL 


Section 4 of the resolution would require 
that the amendment of section 124 contained 
in the resolution have the same force and 
effect as if it were provided in the present 
law. By this means it will be possible to pre- 
serve to the taxpayer his same privileges with 
respect to selecting the year in which he is to 
deduct his amortization as if he had secured 
his certificate in accordance with the pro- 
cedure provided in the present law. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with paragraph 2a of rule 
XIII of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, changes in existing law made by the 
joint resolution are shown, as follows (exist- 
ing law proposed to be omitted is enclosed in 
black brackets; new matter is printed in 
italics; existing law in which no change is 
proposed is shown in roman): 


INTERNAL REVENUE CODE, SEC. 124 (F) AND (I) 
Src. 124. Amortization deduction. 
. 


* * . * 


(f) Determination of adjusted basis of 
emergency facility: In determining, for the 
purposes of subsection (a) or subsection (h), 
the adjusted basis of an emergency facility— 

(1) There shall be included only so much 
of the amount otherwise constituting such 
adjusted basis as is properly attributable to 
such construction, reconstruction, erection, 
installation, or acquisition after June 10, 
1940, as the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense and either the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy 
have certified [, within the time specified in 
paragraph (3) of this subsection, and] under 
such regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe, as necessary in the interest of na- 
tional defense during the emergency period; 

(2) After the completion or acquisition of 
any emergency facility with respect to which 
a certificate under paragraph (1) has been 
made, any expenditure (attributable to such 
facility and to the period after such com- 
pletion or acquisition) which does not rep- 
resent construction, reconstruction, erection, 
installation, or acquisition included in such 
certificate, but with respect to which a sepa- 
rate certificate is made under paragraph (1), 
shall not be applied in adjustment of the 
basis of such facility and shall be considered 
as an expenditure with respect to a new 
emergency facility; and 

(3) TrThe certificate provided for in para- 
graph (1) shall have no effect unless made 
before whichever of the following dates is 
the later: (A) The beginning of such con- 
struction, reconstruction, erection, or installa- 
tion, or the date of such acquisition, or (B) 
the one hundred and twentieth day after the 
date of the enactment of the Second Revenue 
Act of 1940.3 

The certificate provided for in paragraph 
(1) shall have no effect unless an application 
therejor is filed before the expiration of sixty 
days after the beginning of such construction, 
reconstruction, erection, or installation, or 
the date of such acquisition, or before Febru- 
ary 6, 1941, whichever is later: Provided, That 
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in no event and notwithstanding any of the 
other provisions of this section, no amortiza- 
tion deduction shall be allowed in respect of 
any emergency facility for any tarable year 
unless a certificate in respect thereof under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection shall have 
been made prior to the making of the elec- 
tion, pursuant to subsection (b) and (d) (4) 
of this section, to take the amortization de- 
duction and begin the siæty- month period in 
or with such taxable year, or before February 
6, 1941, whichever is later. 
» + * * * 

(i) Protection of the United States: If the 
taxpayer has been or will be reimbursed by 
the United States for all or a part of the 
cost of any emergency facility pursuant to 
any contract with the United States, either— 

(1) directly, by a provision therein dealing 
expressly with such reimbursement; or 

(2) indirectly, because the price paid by 
the United States (insofar as return of cost 
of the facility is used as a factor in the fixing 
of such price) is recognized by the contract 
as including a return of cost greater than the 
normal exhaustion, wear and tear, 
no amortization deduction with respect to 
such emergency facility shall be allowed for 
any month after the end of the month in 
which such contract is made, unless [before 
the expiration of ninety days after the mak- 
ing of such contract or one hundred and 
twenty days after the date of the enactment 
of the Second Revenue Act of 1940, which- 
ever of such periods expires the later, 1 the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and either the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy certify to 
the Commissioner that such contract ade- 
quately protects the United States with ref- 
erence to the future use and disposition of 
such emergency facility. A certificate by 
the Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense and either the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy, made to 
tie Commissioner [before the expiration of 
ninety days after the making of a contract 
or one hundred and twenty days after the 
date of the enactment of the Second Revenue 
Act of 1940, whichever of such periods ex- 
pires the later, J to the effect that, under such 
contract, reimbursement for all or a part of 
the cost of any emergency facility is not 
provided for within the meaning of clause 
(1) or clause (2), shall be conclusive for the 
purposes of this subsection. 

The certijicates provided for under this 
subsection shall have no effect unless an 
application therefor is filed before the ex- 
piration of sixty days after the making of 
such contract, or before February 6, 1941, 
whichever is later. 

The terms and conditions of contracts with 
reference to reimbursement of the cost of 
emergency facilities and the protecting of 
the United States with reference to the fu- 
ture use and disposition of such emergency 
facilities shall be made available to the 
public. 


PRESENTATION OF A GAVEL 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to addess the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles C. Peterson, of St. Louis, has 
been recognized for many years as the 
champion fancy billiard shot of the 
world. He has demonstrated his skill 
before hundreds of celebrities, both in 
this country and abroad. x 

At the present time Mr. Peterson is 
traveling throughout the country giv- 
ing exhibitions for which he makes no 
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charge. He was here just recently; 
played at the National Press Club be- 
fore various other groups, including 
Georgetown University, but his prefer- 
ence is to entertain the disabled ex- 
service men. A veteran of the Spanish- 
American War he always calls at Walter 
Reed Hospital where he spends an after- 
noon or evening when in Washington, 
It is his purpose, at no expense to the 
Government, to visit the various army 
camps and naval shore stations 
throughout the country. His slogan is, 
“Show me a billiard shot I can’t make.” 
To date no one has ever been able to 
show him the shot. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure for me to 
comply with Mr. Peterson’s request and 
present to you this beautiful solid ivory 
gavel. I hope it will prove beneficial 
to you in preserving order in the House. 
CApplause.] 


APPOINTMENT OF MINORITY MEMBERS OF 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution and ask for 
its immediate adoption. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers and Delegate be, and they are hereby, 
elected members of the standing committees 
of the House of Representatives, as follows: 

Accounts: Ben F. Jensen, Iowa. 

Agriculture: Clifford R. Hope, Kansas; 
J. Roland Kinzer, Pennsylvania; Fred C. 
Gilchrist, Iowa; August H. Andresen, Minne- 
sota; Anton J. Johnson, Illinois; Reid F. 
Murray, Wisconsin; Cliff Clevenger, Ohio; 
George W. Gillie, Indiana; Edwin A. Hall, 
New York; Ross Rizley, Oklahoma; Samuel 
W. King, Hawaii, 

Appropriations: Noble J. Johnson, Indiana; 
Robert F. Jones, Ohio, 

Banking and Currency: Jesse P. Wolcott, 
Michigan; Charles L. Gifford, Massachusetts; 
Fred L. Crawford, Michigan; Ralph A. Gam- 
ble, New York; Robert W. Kean, New Jersey; 
Jessie Sumner, Illinois; Frederick C. Smith, 
Ohio; John C. Kunkel, Pennsylvania; Thomas 
Rolph, California; Charles S. Dewey, Illinois. 

Census: J. Roland Kinzer, Pennsylvania; 
Robert A. Grant, Indiana; Carl T. Curtis, 
Nebraska; Leland M. Ford, California; Henry 
O. Talle, Iowa; C. W. Bishop, Illinois; William 
H. Stevenson, Wisconsin. 

Civil Service: Edith Nourse Rogers, Massa- 
chusetts; Edward H. Rees, Kansas; Clarence 
E. Kilburn, New York; Frank Fellows, Maine; 
A. D. Baumhart, Ohio; Richard P. Gale, 
Minnesota; William G. Stratton, Dlinois. 

Claims: J. Parnell Thomas, New Jersey; 
Thomas D. Winter, Kansas; Ivor D. Fenton, 
Pennsylvania; William A. Pittenger, Minne- 
sota; John Jennings, Jr., Tennessee; Hugh D. 
Scott, Jr., Pennsylvania; J. Edgar Chenoweth, 
Colorado, 

Coinage, Weights, and Measures: Chauncey 
W. Reed, Illinois; August H. Andresen, Minne- 
sota; E. Harold Cluett, New York; Leonard W. 
Hall, New York; Hugh D, Scott, Jr., Penn- 
sylvania; Richard P. Gale, Minnesota, 

Disposition of Executive Papers: Bertrand 
W. Gearhart, California. 

District of Columbia: Everett M. Dirksen, 
Illinois; George J. Bates, Massachusetts; 
Paul W. Shafer, Michigan; Stephen Bolles, 
Wisconsin. 

Education: George A. Dondero, Michigan; 
Joshua L. Johns, Wisconsin; Margaret Chase 
Smith, Maine; Evan Howell, Illinois; Oren S. 
Copeland, Nebraska; J. Edgar Chenoweth, 
Colorado; A. D. Baumhart, Ohio. 

Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress: George Holden 
Tinkham, Massachusetts; Ralph A. Gamble, 
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New York; Karl M. LeCompte, Iowa; Ken- 
neth F. Simpson, New York. 

Elections No, 1: Clarence E. Hancock, New 
York; James V. Heidinger, Illinois; John 
Jennings, Jr., Tennessee. 

Elections No. 2: Francis D. Culkin, New 
York; Stephen A. Day, Illinois. 

Elections No. 3: Charles A. Plumley, Ver- 
mont; Ralph A. Gamble, New York; Lewis D. 
Thill, Wisconsin. 

Enrolled Bills: Charles A: Eaton, New Jer- 
sey; Ivor D. Fenton, Pennsylvania. 

Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments: Charles L. Gifford, Massachusetts; 
Clare E. Hoffman, Michigan; D. Lane Powers, 
New Jersey; Stephen Bolles, Wisconsin; 
Henry O. Talle, Iowa; George H. Bender, 
Ohio; Frank Fellows, Maine. 

Flood Control: Harry L. Englebright, Cali- 
fornia; Charles R. Clason, Massachusetts; 
Harve Tibbott, Pennsylvania; Carl T. Curtis, 
Nebraska; J. Harry McGregor, Ohio; Earl 
Wilson, Indiana; William G. Stratton, Illi- 
nois. 

Immigration and Naturalization: Noah M. 
Mason, Illinois; Edward H. Rees, Kansas; 
Lewis K. Rockefeller, New York; Henry O. 
Talle, Iowa; Carl T. Curtis, Nebraska; Leland 
M. Ford, California; William T. Pheiffer, New 
York; Samuel W. King, Hawaii. 

Indian Affairs: Fred C. Gilchrist, Iowa; 
Usher L. Burdick, North Dakota; Fred J. 
Douglas, New York; Richard P. Gale, Minne- 
sota; William S. Hill, Colorado; Philip A. 
Bennett, Missouri. 

Insular Affairs: Richard J. Welch, Cali- 
fornia; W. Sterling Cole, New York; Fred L. 
Crawford, Michigan; Frank C. Osmers, Jr., 
New Jersey; Karl M. LeCompte, Iowa; Jean- 
nette Rankin, Montana; Evan Howell, Illi- 
nois; Samuel W. King, Hawaii, 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce: Charles 
A. Wolverton, New Jersey; Pehr G. Holmes, 
Massachusetts; B. Carroll Reece, Tennessee; 
James W. Wadsworth, New York; Charles A. 
Halleck, Indiana; Oscar Youngdahl, Minne- 
sota; Carl Hinshaw, California; Clarence J. 
Brown, Ohio; Richard M. Simpson, Penn- 
sylvania; George A. Paddock, Ilinois. 

Invalid Pensions: Stephen Bolles, Wiscon- 
sin; Robert A. Grant, Indiana; H. Carl An- 
dersen, Minnesota; J. Harry McGregor, Ohio; 
Margaret Chase Smith, Maine; Gordon Can- 
field, New Jersey. 

Irrigation and Reclamation: Dewey Short, 
Missouri; Thomas D. Winter, Kansas; Henry 
C. Dworshak, Idaho; Oren S. Copeland, Ne- 
braska; Charles Robertson, North Dakota; 
William S. Hill, Colorado. 

Judiciary: U. S. Guyer, Kansas; Clarence 
E. Hancock, New York; Earl C. Michener, 
Michigan; John M. Robsion, Kentucky; 
Chauncey W. Reed, Illinois; John W. Gwynne, 
Iowa; Louis E. Graham, Pennsylvania; Ray- 
mond S. Springer, Indiana; Albert L. Vree- 
land, New Jersey; Joseph P. O'Hara, Minne- 
sota. 

Labor: Richard J. Welch, California; Fred 
A. Hartley, Jr., New Jersey; Gerald W. Landis, 


Indiana; Clare E. Hoffman, Michigan; Ken- 


neth F. Simpson, New York; Stephen A. Day, 
Illinois; William S. Hill, Colorado. 

Library: Allen T. Treadway, Massachu- 
setts; Lewis K, Rockefeller, New York. 

Memorials: Frank Crowther, New York. 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries: Richard 
J. Welch, California; Francis D. Culkin, New 
York; James O. Oliver, Maine; Joseph J. 
O’Brien, New York; Fred Bradley, Michigan; 
James E. Van Zandt, Pennsylvania; Gordon 
Canfield, New Jersey; Samuel W. King, Ha- 
Wall. 

Mines and Mining: Harry L. Englebright, 
California; John M. Robsion, Kentucky; 
Fred Bradley, Michigan; Gerald W. Landis, 
Indiana; Ivor D. Fenton, Pennsylvania; 
Thomas D. Winter, Kansas; C. W. Bishop, 
Illinois. 

Patents: Fred A. Hartley, Jr., New Jersey; 
Leslie C. Arends, Illinois; Charles A. Wolver- 
ton, New Jersey; Hugh D. Scott, Jr., Pennsyl- 
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vania; Kenneth F. Simpson, New York; Wil- 
liam H. Stevenson, Wisconsin; James V. 
Heidinger. Illinois. 

Pensions: Fred J. Douglas, New Tork: 
Charles L. Gerlach, Pennsylvania; A. D. 
Baumhart, Jr., Ohio; Evan Howell, Illinois; 
Charles R. Robertson, North Dakota. 

Post Office and Post Roads: Fred A. Hart- 
ley, Jr., New Jersey; E. Harold Cluett, New 
York; Noah M. Mason, Illinois; Ben F. Jensen, 
Iowa; John Jennings, Jr., Tennessee; Charles 
L. Gerlach, Pennsylvania; H. Carl Andersen, 
Minnesota; Robert A. Grant, Indiana; Mar- 
garet Chase Smith, Maine; Walter C. Ploeser, 
Missouri. 

Printing: Robert F. Rich, Pennsylvania. 

Public Buildings and Grounds: Pehr G. 
Holmes, Massachusetts; Albert G. Rutherford, 
Pennsylvania; J. McGregor, Ohio; 
Clarence E. Kilburn, New York; Robert L. 
Rodgers, Pennsylvania; Earl Wilson, Indiana; 
C. W. Bishop, Ilinois. 

Public Lands: Harry L. Englebright, Cali- 
fornia; James W. Mott, Oregon; Fred J. 
Douglas, New York; Henry C. Dworshak, 
Idaho; Karl M. LeCompte, Iowa; Jeannette 
Rankin, Montana; J. Edgar Chenoweth, 
Colorado; Charles R. Robertson, North 
Dakota. 

Revision of the Laws; Earl C. Michener, 
Michigan; John M. Robsion, Kentucky; 
Lewis D. Thiil, Wisconsin; Stephen A. Day, 
Tilinois. 

Rivers and Harbors: Albert E. Carter, Cali- 
fornia; Francis D. Culkin, New York; George 
A. Dondero, Michigan; William A. Pittenger, 
Minnesota; Robert L. Rodgers, Pennsylvania; 
Homer D. Angell, Oregon; George H. Bender, 
Ohio; Joshua L. Johns, Wisconsin; Frank 
C. Osmers, Jr., New Jersey; Leonard W. Hall, 
New York; Samuel W. King, Hawaii. 

Roads: Jesse P. Wolcott, Michigan; James 
W. Mott, Oregon; H. Carl Andersen, Minne- 
sota; Usher L. Burdick, North Dakota; Frank 
Fellows, Maine; Paul Cunningham, Iowa; 
Philip A. Bennett, Missouri. 

Territories: Lewis K. Rockefeller, New 
York; Usher L. Burdick, North Dakota; Clar- 
ence E. Kilburn, New York; Homer D. 
Angell, Oregon; James V. Heidinger, Illinois; 
Paul „Iowa: Walter C. Pioeser, 
Missouri; Oren S. Copeland, Nebraska; Sam- 
uel W. King, Hawaii. 

War Claims: Clare E. Hoffman, Michigan; 
Harve Tibbott, Pennsylvania; Joseph J. 
O'Brien, New York; William T. Pheiffer, New 
York; Earl Wilson, Indiana. 

World War Veterans“ Legislation: Edith 
Nourse Rogers, Massachusetts; Albert J. 
Engel, Michigan; James C. Oliver, Maine; 
James E. Van Zandt, Pennsylvania; Charles 
L. Gerlach, Pennsylvania; William T. Pheiffer, 
New York; Philip A. Bennett, Missouri; 
Paul Cunningham, Iowa. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 


Troy, N. T., January 23, 1941. 
Hon, Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sm: In accordance with your designation 
of me, pursuant to House Resolution 68, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, adopted by the 
House of Representatives, to administer the 
cath of office to Representative-elect E. Han- 
OLD CLUETT, of the twenty-ninth district of 
New York, I have the honor to report that on 
the 23d day of January, 1941, at the city of 
Troy, State of New York, I administered the 
oath of office to Mr. CLV rr, form prescribed 
by section 1757 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, being the form of oath ad- 
ministered to Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to which Mr. Ciuerr subscribed. 

I have the honor to be, 
Yours respectfully, 
Epwarp J. DONOHUE, 
Surrogate Judge, Troy, N. . 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution, which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 78 

Whereas E. HaroLD CLUETT, a Representa- 
tive from the State of New York, from the 
twenty-ninth district thereof, has been 
unable from sickness to appear in person to 
be sworn as a Member of this House, but has 
sworn to and subscribed the oath of office 
before Judge Edward J. Donohue, authorized 
by resolution of this House to administer the 
oath, and the said oath of office has been pre- 
sented in his behalf to the House, and there 
being no contest or question as to his elec- 
tion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the said oath be accepted 
and received by the House as the oath of 
office of the said E. Harotp CLUETT as a Mem- 
ber of this House. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE, WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to provi- 
sion of House Resolution 49, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, the Chair appoints the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Barnes] 
and the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Bonner] to fill the existing vacan- 
cies on the Special Committee on Wild- 
life Conservation. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS AT FORT MEADE 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in a late 
edition of the Washington Daily News 
the construction quartermaster of Camp 
Meade is quoted as saying that the figures 
I placed in the Recorp on January 16, as 
to the cost of construction at Camp 
Meade, were too high. I do not know 
where the construction quartermaster of 
Camp Meade got his figures. I got mine 
from his superior officer, Col. B. Somer- 
ville, the Construction Quartermaster 
General of the United States Army, who 
has since that time verified the figures 
that I submitted. 


CASE OF HOWARD C. HOPSON 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, not so long ago ^à man in my own 
locality who had committed an assault 
was given 15 years in prison for his crime. 
There were few who denied that he de- 
served it. During the same week that 
this man received sentence, a man who 
had assaulted the entire American people 
and had defrauded them by his ruthless 
and dishonest financial practices of 
millions upon millions of dollars was let 
off, mind you, with a sentence of only 5 
years. 

I make this comparison, Mr. Speaker, 
between the poor, insignificant man I 
first mentioned, who lacked the influence 
and power to get himself out of the diffi- 
culty he was in, and the case of Howard 
C. Hopson, the builder of a billion-dollar 
empire founded on rottenness and deceit, 
the sole purpose of whom was to extract 
honest and hard-earned dollars from the 
rank and file of the American people. I 
am raising the point at this, time that 
there has been very little comment as to 
why Hopson was let off so easily. But 
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there have been people from my district 
who have written to me demanding that 
some step be taken to ascertain the facts 
in the Hopson case. 

Therefore, I am introducing this reso- 
lution, which directs you, Mr. Speaker, to 
appoint a select committee from this 
House to investigate the prosecution and 
all matters relating to the prosecution 
of Howard Hopson, with a view of de- 
termining whether there are any facts 
relating to the commission of the crime 
charged or relating to the Government’s 
recommendation of sentence or bearing 
on the guilt or innocence of the said 
Howard Hopson which were not brought 
to light. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and to include certain ex- 
cerpts and three separate insertions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. GEYER of California, Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and to include cer- 
tain editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp on the subject of Presidential 
objectives, and the lease-lend bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include an article 
entitled “Wings for the War—Trojan 
Horse in Foreign Affairs.” Also, to in- 
clude an address by Dr. E. V. Wilcox. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AIR-LINE CRASHES 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, foreign 
affairs have crowded from the front page 
of our newspapers the fact that we have 
had another air-line crash. This one oc- 
curred yesterday in St. Louis, Mo. Last 
December, following 3 major air-line 
disasters, I introduced a resolution calling 
for an investigation of these crashes by a 
select committee of the House. Since 
that time there have been 3 crashes 
by Army and Navy planes, transporting 
their own crew and personnel, and here is 
another one which has killed 2 and in- 
jured 12. In the course of the article 
referring to it, which I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recor, the fol- 
lowing appears: 


The craft came in for a normal landing at 
4:13 a. m. It was dark at that hour, with 
heavy clouds at 400 feet altitude. There was 
@ light fog and drizzle. Visibility was 2 miles. 


It seems to me that is a violation of the 
rules of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
and that we should have that investiga- 
tion, and have it quickly. The ceiling, 
according to the newspaper report, was 
only 400 féet. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an important article by Ernest Lindley, 
published in the Washington Post, en- 
titled “Neglected Metal, or the Need for 
Magnesium.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp and to include 
therein a very brief memorandum on the 
use of the sweetpotato, by Dr. Julian C. 
Miller of the Louisiana State Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein a 
letter addressed to the chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee and a memo- 
randum from the records of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orD a resolution passed by the Franklin 
County Board of Supervisors of New 
York, favoring the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Record and include there- 
in a letter and also a poem written by 
former Governor Charles R. Mabey. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include therein House Memorial No. 
2 and State Senate Memorial No. 1, with 
reference to utilizing Fort Peck Reserva- 
tion for the training of Army men. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DEPORTATION OF MRS. BROWDER 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I note that the newspapers recently car- 
ried an item that the deportation pro- 
ceedings against Mrs. Browder are going 
forward, and it appears that she will be 
deported. 

I hold no brief for Mrs. Browder, nor 
do I defend her, going on the assumption 
that she is being properly deported on 


account of the evidence and the facts that 


the Attorney General has against her, 
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and if these facts justify the proceedings, 
I want to congratulate the Attorney Gen- 
eral for fulfilling his duty. 

Now that these proceedings are going 
forward, I want to ask you and the At- 
torney General what Mrs. Browder has 
done that makes her deportable that 
Harry Bridges has not only done once, 
but many times. And I make the further 
statement that Harry Bridges has com- 
mitted 50 offenses for every one that has 
been committed by Mrs. Browder. Still, 
Harry Bridges is not being deported. 
Why is this? Can the answer be that 
Mrs. Browder had no powerful friend in 
the Cabinet such as Madam Perkins to 
protect her and keep her from being de- 
ported. I have had this matter on this 
floor, as you know, for 2 years. The De- 
partment of Justice has been cognizant of 
this, the F. B. I. has Bridges’ record and 
says he should be deported, and I am 
again asking the question, why does not 
the Attorney General act? Harry Bridges 
is guilty of perjury, disturbing the peace, 
lawbreaking, has been accused by a Mem- 
ber on this floor of being involved in a 
conspiracy to murder; but that mysteri- 
ous help that comes from somewhere ap- 
parently keeps him in this country, so 
that he can now continue in his destruc- 
tive activities of going o Hawaii to see 
if he cannot destroy the shipping in 
Hawaii, and when he does, his destructive 
force is going to be felt on our national 
preparedness there. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record on the St. Lawrence 
seaway project and to include a news- 
paper item. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. BEITER was 
granted permission to extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor and in- 
clude an article in the New York Times 
by Dr. William M. Leiserson. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day I received unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting in the 
Recor the inaugural address of Gov- 
ernor Green, of Illinois. An estimate 
has been received from the Public 
Printer, and I now renew my request. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recor a radio address delivered by my- 
self over Columbia Broadcasting System 
on the twenty-second of this month, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 21 my colleague the gentleman 
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from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] request- 
ed unanimous consent that I have the 
privilege of inserting in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a speech by the head of the 
Association of American Railroads on the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. The Public 
Printer has advised that the length of the 
address exceeds the two-page limit. I 
now renew my request to insert it in the 
Record at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein an 
editorial from the Lima News. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. — 

There was no objection, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday, January 27, after the con- 
clusion of the legislative business for the 
day and the other special orders, I may 
be allowed to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have two requests to submit: First, 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp 
and to include therein an editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune; and, second, to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp and include matter relative 
to legislation I have introduced. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record and to include therein a 
radio address made over station WOL on 
January 22 by my constituent, Col. Han- 
ford MacNider. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article touching mining de- 
velopment in Oregon. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. LAMBERT- 
SON was given permission to extend his 
own remarks.) 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] is recognized. 


EMERGENCY CARGO SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
77, making an appropriation to the 
United States Maritime Commission for 
emergency cargo ship construction, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of House Joint Resolution 77, the 
emergency cargo ship construction bill, 
with Mr. BULWINKLE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
oes the joint resolution was dispensed 

th. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, gen- 
eral debate on this bill is limited to 3 
hours, half to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] 
and half by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taper]. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, House Joint Resolution 77, 
which is presently before the Committee, 
has for its purpose inaugurating the pro- 
gram suggested by the President in his 
message to the House on January 16. 
The President in that message pointed 
out the necessity for additional cargo 
vessels brought about because of the 
present situation in the shipping indus- 
try. The President's message of Janu- 
ary 16 suggested a program of 200 emer- 
gency vessels, to cost approximately 
$350,000,000. The joint resolution now 
before the Committee carries out the 
recommendation of the President by ap- 
propriating $313,500,000. The sum of 
$500,000 was made available to the Mari- 
time Commission in cash from the emer- 
gency funds of the President, and the 
Commission was authorized to make con- 
tractual obligations for $36,000,000 out 
of the emergency contract authority at 
the disposal of the President. These 
sums, plus the $313,500,000 carried in 
this bill, make up the total of $350,000,- 
000, the estimated cost of this program. 

On page 3 of the hearings will be found 
a break-down of the foreign-flag ton- 
nage losses during the period of Sep- 
tember 3, 1913, to December 31, 1940. 
It shows the loss of 1,371 vessels, with a 
gross tonnage of 5,500,000. The great- 
est loss, of course, was in British ship- 
ping and amounted to 633 vessels, or 
2,656,000 tons. It should be borne in 
mind, Mr. Chairman, that heretofore 
practically 75 percent of American water- 
borne foreign commerce has been carried 
in vessels sailing under foreign flags. 
With the present tremendous loss in ship- 
ping and with a situation obtaining un- 
der which it is almost impossible for for- 
eign-flag vessels to carry our trade it now 
becomes a very acute problem for the 
American Government to have a suffi- 
cient tonnage to carry our own com- 
merce. 

These ships are to be of approximately 
7,500 gross tons each. They are to cost 
about $1,550,000 each and are to be built 
on very simple lines in order to speed 
construction. 

The building of these ships is to be at 
new facilities, to be especially constructed 
for the purpose. You will find at the 
bottom of page 4 of the report a state- 
ment showing that the ships will be built 
in yards and facilities to be constructed 
in Portland, Oreg.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Mobile, 
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Ala.; Wilmington, N. C.; and Baltimore, 
Md. This cargo-ship construction is not 
to interfere in any way with the present- 
construction program of the Navy or of 
the Maritime Commission. The Mari- 
time Commission is engaged now in a 
regular building program which we here- 
tofore authorized and for which we have 
appropriated the money, and they are 
building cargo vessels of a modern type 
that are now coming off the ways at the 
rate during this past calendar year of one 
a week. During the next calendar year 
they hope to step that up to one and one- 
half ships per week; or, in the next 12 
months, we shall get from the Maritime 
Commission program about 75 new, mod- 
ern, up-to-date cargo vessels which have 
already been contracted for and for which 
we have already appropriated the neces- 
sary funds. In addition to that, it is 
desired to have these 200 emergency ships 
which are to be built of a very simple 
standard pattern. Their building, as I 
said before, will not in any way interfere 
with the regular program of the Mari- 
time Commission or the special program 
of the Navy. The equipment of these 
emergency cargo vessels has also been 
patterned for the same objective—that 
is, there will be no ordering of special 
equipment and appliances that would in- 
terfere with the things now being manu- 
factured for the Navy Department or the 
Maritime Commission. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr.DONDERO. What is the proposed 
speed of these ships? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. About 
11 knots; they are slow vessels. 

Mr. DONDERO. What is the reason 
for building vessels of slow speed in this 
age? 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. Well, a 
vessel of slow speed will carry the cargo 
just as well. There is very little differ- 
ence from the standpoint of the time re- 
quired to get across the water to wher- 
ever they are going. Of course, the big 
difference comes in the fact that to get 
a high-speed vessel you have to go into 
the question of Diesel engines and com- 
plicated equipment, which would im- 
mediately raise the question of priorities 
between vessels that are needed for na- 
tional defense and cargo boats. They 
are undertaking to utilize existing plants 
that can build the ships. 

Mr. DONDERO. The question is not 
asked critically. I ask for information. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I appre- 
ciate that, and it is quite a natural ques- 
tion to ask. As I understand it, the av- 
erage speed of a cargo vessel is around 12 
to 14 knots. These cargo vessels are 
slower than that. 

Mr. BEITER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BETTER. I notice at the bottom 
of page 4 of the report that facilities at 
seven points in the United States are 
made available, namely: Portland Oreg.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; New Orleans, La.; 
Houston, Tex.; Mobile, Ala.; Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; and Baltimore, Md. I am 
wondering why those points were consid- 
ered, because during the World War at 
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Buffalo, N. Y., they constructed a number 
of vessels, particularly mine sweepers and 
-some of the larger vessels. 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. I sym- 
pathize with the gentleman on that ques- 
tion, because I notice they have not 
availed themselves of the ample facili- 
ties at either Norfolk or Newport News, 
Va.; but the Maritime Commission appar- 
ently passed over Buffalo on this propo- 
sition and they also passed over Norfolk, 
I will have to yield to their judgment. 
Answering the gentleman seriously, I 
understand they tried to pick points 
where they could get labor, and the ques- 
tion of facilities and the whole picture 
was considered. They felt that at these 
points they would find the facilities and 
get the work out quicker and more ex- 
-peditiously than at other points. 

Mr. BEITER. We have the large steel 
plants at Buffalo manufacturing the 
plates for the vessels now. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Those 
plants, as I understand it, are well loaded 
up with orders for defense purposes and 
it is not desired to conflict in any way 
with that program. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BLAND. I was going to ask the 
gentleman if the selection of these places 
did not have primarily in mind a selec- 
tion where it would not interfere with 
existing programs and increase the con- 
gested areas, 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That is 
the whole consideration not only with 
reference to location of the places but 
with reference to type of vessels. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I recall that when we were 
considering an appropriation bill for the 
construction of approximately 200 mod- 
ern ships, to which the gentleman has 
just referred, the argument of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BLAND], as 
chairman of the committee, was that our 
merchant marine was in a desperate con- 
dition. I would like to know the ships we 
have that are usable other than those in- 
volved in the new construction program 
covering modern ships and the 200 that 
this resolution will provide for. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen will get a 
copy of the hearings—and they are avail- 
able—I refer him to a statement on page 
7, where is shown a break-down of the 
vessels that are available, including the 
category, tonnage, and so forth. 

Mr. MAY. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman from 
New York just queried the distinguished 
chairman about conditions at Buffalo. 
May I ask how many feet these 200 ships 
will draw? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. As I re- 
call, 25 feet. I would not be sure. 
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Mr. CULKIN. May I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that these 
new ships could not get out of the Great 
Lakes now because the depth of the pres- 
ent St. Lawrence Canal is only 12 feet. 
If the St. Lawrence seaway is built, there 
will be an additional depth running to 27 
feet which will permit oceangoing, newly 
built ships to go from Buffalo, to reach 
the seven seas. This will be true of all 
lake ports. The building of the seaway 
will be a great service to the Lake States 
and to the country generally. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the. gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. May I ask the 
gentleman whether any consideration 
was given to the shipyard at New Lon- 
don, Conn., one of the finest on the 
Atlantic seaboard, according to a report 
of the Navy, where there are over 10,000 
unemployed and a thousand skilled and 
semiskilled men, according to the rec- 
ords of our unemployment office as of 
January 6, 1941? There are 10,000 men 
still unemployed in that district, with 
one of the finest shipyards along the 
Atlantic coast, a shipyard that has been 
idle for a great many years, with 35 
feet of water, and the ways as good as 
when they were put in, including 6 
new ways. I wonder if any considera- 
tion was given to that locality? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I can- 
not answer the gentleman, but I could 
not possibly conceive they would not be 
utilizing those facilities if they are there. 
Certainly there must be some reason for 
their not doing so, but I am happy to 
have the gentleman call attention to 
that. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill calls for an 
appropriation of about $313,000,000 to 
build 200 cargo ships of approximately 
7,500 tons each, of a uniform design, to 
take the place of some of the tonnage we 
have previously disposed of and of the 
62 ships that have been transferred by 
the Maritime Commission to the Army 
and the Navy, with a tonnage of ap- 
proximately 450,000 tons. 

According to the information that has 
been furnished the committee, these ships 
will be required for the transportation 
of hemp, jute, tin, and rubber from the 
Orient, and to take the place of those 
ships in our coastwise trade that have 
been transferred to transoceanic service. 

Our tonnage in coastwise service has 
dropped since the ist of September 1939 
from 2,300,000 to 1,800,000, approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons. Our tonnage in in- 
ternational trade has increased approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons and approximately 
32 ships. Our tanker fleet has declined 
both in numbers and tonnage. The in- 
active fleet has practically disappeared, 
and it undoubtedly will all be gone and 
into effective service within the next 2 or 
3 months, 

These ships are to have the old type of 
steam boilers and very little electrical 
equipment. They are to be built in such 
a way that their requirements will in- 
terfere as little as possible with the de- 
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mands of the Navy and the Navy con- 
struction program. They will be used 
for very little except freight, that is, they 
will not be equipped for passenger service 
in any sense of the word. 

At the present time in addition to these 
200 ships in prospect we have under con- 
struction in the ship yards a large num- 
ber of merchant ships of a medium-ton- 
nage variety averaging not very far from 
10,000 tons each. These ships will be 
much more modern and have much more 
modern equipment. They are currently 
being turned out at the rate of one and a 
half a week. 

As we go along a little further and 
find that we have more ships coming into 
the Navy, there will be more of a de- 
mand, to take care of the Navy require- 
ments for supplies and personnel, to 
transfer more of the merchant fleet to the 
Navy. On page 12 of the hearings there 
were these questions asked, which to- 
gether with their answers I believe would 
be of interest to the House: 

Mr. Wooprum. Who will operate these ships, 
or what is the pian of operation? 

Admiral Lanp. This would be handled un- 
der the set-up of the Maritime Commission, 
They are our ships, and I would hope and 
expect that we would be able to sell and 
charter them to private operators. 

Mr. Wooprum, Have you given any thought 


to the kind of operating contract you would 
have? 


Admiral Lanp. We would follow what we 
have now, which is quite satisfactory. We 
would charter the ships to our own people, 
following what we are now doing. 


This would permit the private opera- 
tors to operate the ships in such trades 
as our law at that time might permit 
them to engage in, and would require our 
Government to pay the differential which 
is provided in the Maritime Act to take 
care of the difference in operating ex- 
penses due to the better wages and better 
conditions under which our seamen are 
employed. 

As I understand, the trade with South 
America, the Orient, and Africa is get- 
ting into a situation where, with the 
withdrawal of Brittish tonnage from 
those routes to the Atlantic it is neces- 
sary, if we are going to protect our com- 
merce, that we have more ships available 
than are now in sight. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Would any of these 
ships be transferable or assignable to 
the British Government or used in the 
convoy of British ships? 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman prob- 
ably heard what I read from the hear- 
ings, That is the best information I 
have. They could not be used for convoy 
under the laws that are presently on our 
statute books. Of course, any ship could 
be transferred to Great Britain and be- 
long to Great Britain, but while they 
were in the possession of or under the 
ownership of the United States of Amer- 
ica they could not be used in any convoy 
of any belligerent nation while we were 
not involved in the hostilities. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman says 
that under present law they could not be 
used for such purposes, but if the lease- 
lend bill is passed in its present form, it 
waives all present law and would leave it 
then in the discretion of the President to 
give or lend or do what he pleases with 
these ships. Would not that be true? 

Mr. TABER. I am inclined to believe 
that it would. 

Mr. MASON. The lease-lend bill con- 
tains the specific statement, “regardless 
of any present law.” 

Mr. TABER. I appreciate that it does 
state that, and if that bill should. pass 
as it now stands I am inclined to believe 
that they could be transferred. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York, 

Mr. CULKIN. I understand that the 
speed of these ships is approximately 10 
knots. 

Mr. TABER. Eleven is the figure we 
were given. p 

Mr. CULKIN. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that these ships will be available for 
service of supply to the Navy? Would 
that limit the speed of the fleet? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; no question about it. 

Mr. CULKIN. Is it not a fact they 
would be too slow for that purpose? 
Mr. TABER. No; they would be 
speedy enough for that purpose. They 
would be speedier than the average ship 
that is used for that purpose on the seas, 
ás I understand. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CULKIN. My understanding is 
that the average cruiser speed of the 
Navy is approximately 16 knots. 

Mr. TABER. These ships would not 
do for a convoy with the Navy fleet. 
While the Navy might have that average 
speed, their cruising speed would not run 
over 10 or 12 knots. 

Mr. CULKIN. So the Navy would 
have to rely on the present program of 
the Commission that is building C-2’s 
and faster ships that have a speed of 
approximately 16 knots. 

Mr. TABER. If they wanted them in 
their convoy in a fleet, if they wanted 
them to operate with the fleet, that would 
be so; but if they wanted them to carry 
merchandise from San Francisco or the 
Canal to Hawaii or from New York or 
New Orleans to Hawaii, where the ships 
would simply be off on their own without 
being in a convoy, they would serve the 
purpose as well as any. 

Mr. CULKIN. In line with that, has 
the gentleman heard or is there any 
suggestion that the present building pro- 
gram that is going on under the Mari- 
time Commission will be in any way cur- 
tailed by reason of the construction of 
these ships provided for in this bill? 

Mr. TABER. These ships, as the gen- 
tleman from Virginia stated, and as the 
report of the committee calls for, are all 
to be built in places where there is no 
current construction of the Maritime 
Commission going on, with the exception 
of one or two ships which might be add- 
ed to their present program on certain 
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yards, and they are to be of a type for 
which the material that is required to 
go into them is readily available, and will 
not in any way interfere with the present 
program of the Maritime Commission or 
with the regular ships. 

These ships are not as fast as are being 
currently built. They could not be as 
fast as that and still be built quickly and 
without interfering with the other pro- 
grams. They will come out rather 
quickly. As I recall the situation, they 
will begin to come out by the first of 
next January and they will come out 
rather rapidly after that, and all of them 
by the end of the calendar year 1942. 

Mr. CULKIN.. And this demonstrates 
that ‘ships can be built according to a 
uniform pattern; and that is the pro- 
gram here. 

Mr. TABER. An absolutely uniform 
pattern. 

Mr. CULKIN. And they are similar in 
type and speed and build to the ships 
that England is going to build in Port- 
land, Maine, and out in Oregon? 

Mr. TABER. I do not know that they 
are exactly similar, but in a general way, 
yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Following the question 
of the gentleman from Illinois as to 
whether or not these ships could be used 
as convoys, during the last war we built 
around 2,300 wooden and concrete ships, 
most of which have gone into the scrap 
heap or to the bottom of the sea. In the 
opinion of the gentleman, could these 
ships be used for that same purpose of 
building a bridge of ships, as we had 
during the last war? 

Mr. TABER. Of course, those wooden 
and concrete ships did not amount to 
anything so far as the war was con- 
cerned, as I get it. That is my informa- 
tion. I may be wrong, but these ships 
would be used to take care of the de- 
mands for tonnage. If we should get 
into the war, I would expect that they 
would be used wherever they could be 
used most effectively. If we keep out of 
it, and I hope we will, they would be 
needed to take care of our deficiencies 
in the Pacific trade, in the South Ameri- 
can trade, and in our own coastwise 
trade. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself another 5 minutes. 

Mr. STEFAN. In that case we would 
have to have more than 200 ships. We 
would probably have to have 2,300 or 
more, as we did during the last war. 

Mr. TABER. Of course, 200 ships 
would not take care of such a thing as 
a supply line to Europe to take care of 
feeding and supporting troops there. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman said 
that the 2,300 concrete and wooden ships 
used as a bridge across the ocean were 
not worth very much. 

Mr. TABER. I do not think many of 
them were. 

Mr. STEFAN. How much more are 
these steel cargo ships going to cost that 
we are building now? 
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Mr. TABER. The other ships were 
not used very much. These ships will 
cost $1,600,000 apiece. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. None of those experi- 
ments are to be indulged in in connec- 
tion with this construction program that 
was carried on in connection with the 
concrete and wooden ships? 

Mr. TABER. No. I would like to read 
you, if I may, a few words on page 15 
of the hearings: 

Mr. Luptow. The concrete ship is a wholly 
impracticable ship? 

Admiral Lanp. No, sir; it is not a wholly 
impracticable ship, but it is not a sensible 
ship, by reason of the fact it is so heavy 
that, after you get the big hulk, you cannot 
carry much cargo in it, and what is the use? 


That is the story about the concrete 
ships as I get it. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Since the gentleman 
called attention to that testimony, I 
would like to read or have the gentleman 
read the next sentence or two showing 
the attitude of Admiral Land toward the 
concrete ships. 

Mr. TABER. I will read further: 

Mr. Luptow. It cannot do much more than 
just carry itself around? 

Admiral Lanp. That is it. Personally, you 
are not going to get any from me. As long 
as I am chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, if you gentlemen start building con- 
crete ships, as far as I am concerned, I am 
through. 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr, GIFFORD. I have two questions. 
It would seem to be rather disappointing 
to many ports of the country that you 
should name in this bill or in the report 
only seven locations where these ships 
can be built. There are other places 
where there is plenty of labor, as well as 
facilities, that might be utilized, and I 
would like to couple with that statement 
the inquiry, Why build these ships on 
facilities owned only by the Government? 
There is private capital that is willing to 
furnish facilities. I have already in my 
office offerings to the public of facilities 
to be provided, and it is hoped and ex- 
pected that they would not be limited to 
bids from seven favorite locations. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I am per- 
sonally of the opinion that the Maritime 
Commission could have gone into several 
localities that I know of along the Dela- 
ware River, along Long Island Sound, 
and along the New England coast, where 
there are already existing certain types 
of shipbuilding facilities which could be 
placed in shape to operate and which 
would not require as much expenditure 
for facilities as the 836,000,000 program 
already embarked upon by the Maritime 
Commission, with the funds that have 
been allocated to them by the President 
out of his emergency fund; but the pro- 
gram has already been embarked upon 
insofar as the construction of these 
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facilities go, and this is merely an appro- 
priation to provide for the construction 
of these ships. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. These ships are to 
be a part of our national war-defense 
equipment? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; they are, although 
a part of the tonnage that is here pro- 
vided would be required to take the place 
of our coastwise tonnage that has been 
diverted, and quite a considerable part of 
it takes the place of these ships that the 
Maritime Commission has turned over to 
the Army and Navy, totaling 62 ships, 
with a tonnage running to approximately 
400,000 tons altogether, and that would 
mean that we would need at least 900,000 
tons to take the place of the coastwise 
tonnage that has been diverted and the 
ships that have been taken over by the 
Army and the Navy out of the 1,500,000 
tons. 

Mr. MICHENER. What prompted me 
to ask that question is the question asked 
by the gentleman from West Virginia 
Mr. JoHnson], in the hearings, appear- 
ing on page 5. Mr. JOHNSON inquired of 
Admiral Land, as follows: 

Admiral, suppose the war were to end soon, 
would you have any need for these ships? 

Admiral Lanp. We would not be building 
these ships if we thought the war would be 
stopped today, but when you say that, you 
have to give me a date. 


In other words, Admiral Land says the 
Commission would not be asking for this 
legislation if it thought this war was go- 
ing to end soon. In other words, it is 
planning for a long war and we are to 
build these ships,.the first of which at 
the earliest might come off the ways on 
January 1, next, or 1 year from now. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. This measure spe- 
cifically waives section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes requiring advertising and letting 
of contracts by competitive bids. Will 
the gentleman advise what percent of 
profit will be allowed contractors under 
negotiated contracts? 

Mr. TABER. There is not any testi- 
mony here, but in my own opinion it 
should not be in any case more than 6 
percent. For my own part I would not 
have consented to this proposal at all 
except for one thing. Admiral Land as- 
sured us in the testimony that every con- 
tract would have a bonus and a penalty 
clause attached to it, according to the 
custom of the Maritime Commission, and 
that it would provide a bonus and pen- 
alty for time performance and a bonus 
and penalty for cost performance. The 
contract which the Army has let for can- 
tonments has had none of those things 
in them, and to my mind that is one of 
the reasons for the terrific cost and the 
terrific delays that have resulted in that 
operation. But I am satisfied that Ad- 
miral Land will do as he agreed with us in 
the hearings—I cannot turn to that page 
immediately, but it is there—and have 
those bonus and penalty clauses in the 
contracts let. I think it is absolutely 
necessary. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. In view of the 
gentleman's statement, while we. are 
hearing a lot about cooperation on the 
part of industrial concerns in building up 
an auxiliary national defense, the fact 
remains that these concerns are unable 
to compete on a bid basis for these con- 
tracts, and that the Government will be 
compelled to pay what might be consid- 
ered exorbitant prices foi such things as 
even cargo ships. 

Mr. TABER. I suppose we probably 
would be able to get these things a little 
cheaper under normal business condi- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr, CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. CULKIN. May I call the gentle- 
man’s attention, in response to a qucs- 
tion by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak!], where, on page 23 of the 
hearings, Admiral Land states, “We are 
really saving ourselves some money on 
this and are amply protected in the way 
of complying with everything in that law 
without actually requiring the bond.” 
That assurance cOming from such an 
eminent and trustworthy authority, a 
tried public servant, speaking for our very 
excellent Merchant Marine Commission, 
would seem to be sufficient. 

Mr. TABER. I think that would be 
satisfactory, and I do not believe that 
Admiral Land would allow the type of 
operation that has resulted in this 
camp-construction business at all. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I cannot let the gen- 
tleman’s remarks close without another 
protest. In a large part of this Nation 
people who have been expecting that they 
might have a chance are entirely fore- 
closed. Places willing to furnish facili- 
ties are being shut, and the Government 
itself is paying for the facilities. Cor- 
porations have already been organized 
who have been able to smell out what 
might happen, and the rest of us are 
wholly unable to have any part in it. I 
do not like that. 

Mr. TABER. I think the gentleman’s 
protest is thoroughly justified. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. BLAND. With reference to the 
question of location, is it not a fact that 
these locations were determined upon not 
by the Maritime Commission or Admiral 
Land alone but by the Defense Com- 
mission, after consideration of all factors 
with respect to the defense program and 
those things that might enter into the 
progress of this program? 

Mr. TABER. I am a little afraid that 
those locations were not determined upon 
their merits. I was disturbed about that 
as it was presented. I have been dis- 
turbed about some of the operations in 
connection with Defense Commission, 
especially in connection with the Army 
housing program and with such things 
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as this, and I have been disappointed in 
the way they have handled some of those 
things. I do not believe that we should 
neglect such large factories as are already 
constructed, foundries and machine 
shops that are necessary in connection 
with the yards, nor a considerable set-up 
of shipbuilding ways, such as exist along 
the Delaware River, along Long Island 
Sound and the New England coast. 
Frankly, I think they have made a big 
mistake in passing those over. 

Mr. BLAND. I ask the gentleman, 
though, if that is not the way in which 
these locations were reached; not by 
Admiral Land alone, bu. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, I think these loca- 
tions were set up by Admiral Land in 
cooperation with some bureau in con- 
nection with the Defense Commission. 

Mr. BLAND. I asked that because I 
had a location in my own district, where 
there was a building during the previous 
war, and they were denied, and the rea- 
son given was that they were set up by 
the Defense Commission. 

Mr. TABER. I think they did have a 
check-up on that, but I do not think, 
from the information I have, that these 
other existing facilities have been given 
on consideration they should have been 

ven. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman was in- 
terrogated with respect to the possibility 
of competitive bidding. I wanted to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the testi- 
mony of Admiral Land in answer to a 
question by the gentleman from Virginia 
pe. Wooprum] on page 13 of the hear- 
ngs: 

It is the time element that prevents you 


an being able to advertise for competitive 
ids? 

Admirai Lanp. That is one of the major 
reasons. After thorough investigation of the 
plan with the Defense Commission and Navy 
Department, we felt we could not get to first 
base with competitive bidding, with costs 
rising, and it is a situation where there would 
be a tremendous lot of promoters who would 
put in bids with nothing behind them. On 
the other hand, the people with shipbuilding 
brains have all the business they can handle. 
They are thoroughly occupied and are not 
very much interested in doing this unless 
we put pressure on them to play the game 
from the patriotic point of view. 

Then he explained why it is necessary 
to go around and’ have negotiated con- 
tracts. 

Mr. TABER. I think undoubtedly in 
connection with this defense program, if 
we are going to get along with it, that 
informal offers rather than formal com- 
petitive bids have to be considered. I 
think that with the present labor situa- 
tion and price situation it probably is a 
difficult thing for us to get definite, posi- 
tive bids as to amounts. I think if we 
have penalty and bonus clauses in the 
contracts that is probably the best we 


can hope for in working out that situa- 
tion. 


Mr. Chairman, unless there is some- 
thing else that I should answer I believe 
I will yield the floor at this point. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I favor the objectives of this bill 
and I expect to support it. I think we 
must all realize that when this war is 
over, whether we get into it or not, the 
world tonnage is going to be so reduced 
that additional tonnage constructed by 
this country will be very welcome. 

I think we need speed in this program 
as we need speed in every program of 
national defense. With this end in view, 
I have in mind to offer an amendment to 
this bill when it is read for amendment 
which I think will be helpful, not only in 
speeding production here but, if adopted 
in other appropriation bills, will be help- 
ful in speeding production there, and at 
the same time will eliminate one of the 
most un-American and reprehensible 
practices I know of. I speak of the prac- 
tice that prevails today in the construc- 
tion of every cantonment in the United 
States where before a man can go to 
work under a defense project for his 
country he must pay a tribute arbitrarily 
fixed by a labor union. I have talked 
to a great many Members of the House 
on this subject and they have said 
something ought to be done about it. 
Every time I suggest doing something 
about it, however, about as far as I can 
get is that somebody suggests that that 
is not the right thing—that we had better 
do something else. I think the way to 
do this thing is to do it effectively, and 
the most effective way I can think of 
doing it is to put a limitation upon every 
defense appropriation providing that no 
part of this appropriation may be used 
where any condition of employment re- 
quires a person to belong or not to belong 
to a labor union. 

I expect specific instances have come 
to your attention as to abuses of this 
nature. I am going to cite a few right 
in my own district. I notice the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FITZPATRICK] 
has just arrived on the floor. Two of 
his constituents were in my office yester- 
day. They were men who belonged to 
a union in good standing and had their 
cards with them. They wanted to go to 
work at Fort Belvoir where painters are 
needed, yet they were not permitted to 
do so. I can cite you many instances. 
The other day there came to my atten- 
tion the case of three or four common 
laborers in my district. We have all 
been sympathetic with their conditions. 
In the last few years we have given them 
W. P. A. help and have tried to create 
jobs for them. This cantonment build- 
ing creates jobs, but these constituents 
of mine who were just common laborers 
wanted to get a job digging a ditch, but 
they were not permitted to handle a pick 
or a shovel until they paid to the common 
laborers’ union a fee of $23. 

I have a painters’ union in my town. 
In the suburbs of that town is Fort Bel- 
voir. This painters’ union is a regularly 
chartered A. F. of L. union. Their initi- 
ation fee is $50. The initiation fee in 
Washington, I am told, is $150. What 
happens? Why, the big boys in Wash- 
ington just go down there and by main 
strength and awkwardness take control 
of jurisdiction in a cantonment in Vir- 
ginia which is in the jurisdiction of the 
Alexandria Painters’ Union. 
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Mr. Chairman, those things the Mem- 
bers all agree are not right. No man 
ought to be compelled either to join or 
not to join any organization in order to 
work for his country. [Applause.] 
What happens? 

We are drafting men at $31 a month 
and sending them to these cantonments 
in wintertime. The draft bill contained 
a provision which says that men may not 
be put into those camps until the camps 
are completed. We are drawing the boys 
in day after day and these camps are 
not ready for them. There are instances 
at these camps where the mud is knee 
deep and where the men are housed in 
tents and where everything is in confu- 
sion. And why? What is the natural re- 
sult of this practice? I speak of a man’s 
having to pay a fee to work for his coun- 
try. The natural result is that men go 
there who are inexperienced and in- 
competent. They pay their fees, work 
for a week or so, and then get fired. 
As a consequence there is a continual 
turn-over of labor that disrupts the 
whole organization. I can cite other 
cases that have come within my own 
personal knowledge of men who have 
been engaged in their particular trades 
for years, who are experts, who have 
come here and been compelled to join 
these unions, have paid their initiation 
fees, and after a couple of weeks’ work, 
forsooth, when they have earned the 
money to pay the tribute, for some un- 
known reason they lose their jobs, and 
the next day a new crop comes in. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I expect 
to offer this amendment to this bill. I 
expect to offer it to every appropriation 
bill that carries money for national de- 
fense. I agree with everything that has 
been said, that we should have general 
legislation on this subject, but some of 
you may know the difficulty I have en- 
countered in getting some legislation 
that two-thirds of the House thought 
was very essential on labor matters. If 
we cannot do it in one way, I think this 
Congress ought to do it in the other way 
and in the way they absolutely control— 
that is, by control of the purse. I shall 
offer this amendment. I hope the Com- 
mittee will not object to it. I think it 
ought to be adopted, and hope it will be 
adopted. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. I am very greatly in- 
terested in this subject. I wonder if the 
gentleman, in his study of this matter, 
has found that conditions have improved 
or not improved in that respect. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. My com- 
plaints are increasing. Not only do I get 
them from my own district, but for some 
unknown reason I get them from various 
parts of the country. For instance, one 
of my colleagues on yesterday sent me a 
photostatic copy of the qualifications and 
the correspondence of a plumber down in 
his district who had been treated as I 
have just indicated, paid his fees, worked 
for a few days, and then had been dis- 
charged. So he sent to his Congressman 
photostatic copies of his correspondence 
with the union, why he was discharged, 
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and photostatic copies of his various cer- 
tificates showing his competency as a 
plumber of many years. He had more 
certificates of qualification as a plumber 
than a “brain truster“ has diplomas. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Do I un- 
derstand that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would apply whether it was a Gov- 
ernment force account job or whether it 
was a contract job? In other words, it 
would apply whether the man was hired 
directly by a Government agency or hired 
by a contractor. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia yields back 1 minute. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FISH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
favor of the pending bill. We need more 
ships, and we probably need ships more 
than anything else. We need them for 
ourselves. Great Britain needs ships 
probably more than anything else. The 
three things that the testimony before 
our committee has proven is that Great 
Britain needs at the present time muni- 
tions, planes, and ships—particularly 
ships. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In using the 
word “ships” the gentleman means cargo 
ships? 

Mr. FISH. I mean merchant ships or 
cargo ships. I thank the gentleman for 
the clarification. We will need them after 
the war, because every day merchant 
ships are being destroyed throughout the 
world. We would need them if the war 
stopped tomorrow for our own trade, and 
other nations will need them and would 
be glad to buy the ships. So we do not 
lose anything by this bill. It is a bill that 
everybody should support, in my opinion. 
Mr. Chairman, I have, however, a dis- 
trict quarrel with this bill I come from 
a district in which Newburgh, N. Y., is 
located. It has a shipyard, and that 
shipyard was used during the World War 
rather extensively to build merchant or 
cargo ships of around eight, nine, or ten 
thousand tons, so-called fabricated ships, 
The steel was transported there from the 
factories and put or slapped together at 
Newburgh. 

This bill ignores the old Newburgh 
Shipyard and selects a half a dozen new 
sites without any existing shipyards. We 
have a shipyard at Newburgh, on the 
Hudson River. It is located in a city that 
needs employment as much as any city in 
the United States, a city that has been 
very hard hit. It has a lot of workers 
who want and need work right away and 
hoped and expected to have the New- 
burgh yard incorporated in this bill. 
Furthermore, the President of the United 
States, who comes from that district, 
stated through the mayor 1 or 2 days be- 
fore election that he would use his in- 
fluence to have the Newburgh yard 
opened up and put the people to work. 
As a result of that statement made by 
the mayor of Newburgh a day or two be- 
fore election, it is my humble opinion 
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that thousands of voters supported the 
President and the Democratic ticket. I 
do not blame them, because they have 
been hard hit there. They want jobs, and 
after all jobs and livelihood come before 
partisan consideration. They believed in 
this promise or implied promise. 

There is nothing in this bill that men- 
tions the Newburgh shipyard. There are 
6 or 7 yards mentioned and I am not 
opposed to any one of them. I am glad 
that we are building ships. But there 
is not a yard mentioned north of North 
Carolina outside of Portland, Oreg., over 
on the west coast. They are all located in 
the South. Why this discrimination 
against New York and Newburgh, where 
there is a yard that could be used for 
shipbuilding purposes quicker than any 
in this bill, where they have had experi- 
ence and have built fabricated ships suc- 
cessfully? I just do not understand it. 
I believe that campaign promises, like 
others, should be kept. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not the time to 
go into this further. I have to be at the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs at half-past 
1 to put on a witness. I would like to 
have this question answered by anybody 
who can answer it. I propose to ask the 
two Senators from New York to offer an 
amendment to include the Newburgh 
Shipyard. It will be in order over there. 
That is the condition which exists, and I 
regret very much that the administration 
Officials have overlooked Newburgh and 
the pledge given by President Roosevelt 
just prior to election to the people in 
Newburgh and in my district. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOT PAY A 
BILLION DOLLARS A YEAR FOR THE USE OF ITS 
OWN CREDIT 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 

& copy of the Statistical Abstract of the 

United States, 1939, published by the 

Department of Commerce for 1939. It 

is House Document No. 359, of the Sev- 

enty-sixth Congress, first session. On 
page 168 the information is disclosed that 
for the first 70 years of our country’s his- 
tory we paid an average of about $2,000,- 

000 a year interest on the national debt. 

It did not amount to a great deal. It 

was a very insignificant matter. 

Then the War between the States came 
on, and we paid up to $135,000,000 one 
year, which was later reduced down to 
$63,000,000. Then the average from 1880 
down to 1917 was less than $25,000,000 a 
year interest on our national debt. So 
the interest on our national debt was not 
a serious problem. Little consideration 
was given to whether or not the Govern- 
ment should pay interest on its obliga- 
tions or whether or not it should issue 
obligations that were not interest bear- 
ing. But for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, from 1917 to date, the average 
amount paid each year has amounted to 
about three-quarters of a billion dollars, 
sometimes exceeding a billion dollars a 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, this year the amount 
will probably reach $1,200,000,000 that 
we will pay on the national debt. If it 
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is necessary to pay that money, well and 
good, I have no objection. If it is in the 
public interest that this money be paid, I 
have no objection. But if it is wrong for 
us to pay this interest, if it is wrong for us 
to have a policy that will cause the peo- 
ple to pay taxes equal to $1,200,000,000 a 
year for a purpose that they should not 
have to pay this money, then it is our 
duty as Congressmen to adjust this mat- 
ter and to adopt a policy that will 
eventually and gradually lead us back to 
the right and proper course. 

THIS BILL WILL COST $700,000,000 FOR 

$350,000,000 WORTH OF SHIPS 

In this particular bill there is an ap- 
propriation of money amounting to $350,- 
000,000. If this money is raised in the 
regular way, which was not objectionable 
for over a hundred years in this country 
for the reason that the amount of inter- 
est paid at that time was so little it was 
insignificant comparatively, I repeat, if 
we raise this money in the way which has 
been adopted in recent years, by the time 
this $350,000,000 is paid it will cost the 
taxpayers $700,000,000. If it is in the 
public interest that we pay twice as 
much, all right, well and good, I have no 
objection; and if it is not safe to adopt 
another course, we should not adopt it. 

We should continue the old course, the 
orthodox course, that we have had for 
many years. But I tell you that there 
is a way that is a more constitutional 
way to raise this money than the way it 
has been raised in the past. I suggest 
that it will require no radical change in 
our monetary system at all, none what- 
ever. It will be carrying out the con- 
stitutional mandate and issuing the same 
kind of money, the same kind of credit, 
upon the same security that has always 
been offered. So what objection can you 
have to that? 

May I suggest to you that I have no 
desire for the Government of the United 
States to be in the banking business. It 
should not be in the banking business. 
The 15,000 banks that are privately op- 
erated today should continue under pri- 
vate operation, and I shall continue to 
oppose any kind of governmental own- 
ership over them whatever. It would be 
wrong. They should continue to carry 
out the purposes for which they were 
organized. 

However, there are 12 banks in this 
country known as the Federal Reserve 
Banking System, just 12 banks that are 
not in the private banking business at 
all. They are issuing the credit of this 
Nation. They really should be a part of 
the United States Treasury, just as much 
a part of this Government as the De- 
partment of Commerce or any other de- 
partment of this Government, because it 
is wrong for any agency to issue the 
credit of this Nation other than a gov- 
ernmental agenty. It is not a banking 
function to issue money on the credit 
of this Nation, absolutely not, so these 
12 banks should be owned by the Gov- 
ernment and be a part of our govern- 
mental system just like the Treasury, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and all the rest. 
They should operate in the public in- 
terest solely and exclusively. 
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LOANS WITHOUT INTEREST 

What would we have to do in order to 
own these 12 banks? All we would have 
to do is pay back the banks that have 
subscribed a small amount of stock, com- 
paratively, in them, aggregating $135,- 
000,000. That is all we would have to do. 
If we pay them back the money they ex- 
pended for that stock the Government 
will own these banks and then they can 
be operated in the public interest. Loans 
can be made to the Government without 
an interest charge. 

Although the private banks only own 
the $135,000,000 stock in the Federal Re- 
serve banks upon which they collect a 
6-percent dividend each year, they claim 
through that system 820, 000, 000, 000 
worth of gold that our eriminal laws 
compel people to turn in to the Treasury. 
They also buy their money for 30 cents 
per $1,000 and lend it to the Govern- 
ment for a substantial rate of interest. 

Some people will say, “Oh, that is fiat 
money again, or greenbacks, or rag 
money, or rubber dollars, or baloney dol- 
lars,” or something like that, but it will be 
exactly the same kind of money, the 
same kind of credit, operated exactly the 
same way it is operated today. The only 
difference will be that we will save 
$1,200,000,000 a year and we will for once 
refuse to pay tribute to a few big bankers 
for the purpose of using our own credit. 

May I suggest to the Members of the 
House that this is a serious question. 
It is a question that you should give con- 
sideration to now because we are em- 
barking upon a big program. Although 
we have in the last 25 years of our Na- 
tion’s existence of over 150 years, adopted 
a system that is wrong, we should change 
that system if it is wrong and change it 
now, at a time when we are embarking 
upon a program that will eventually 
cause us to pay possibly $2,000,000,000 a 
year interest that should not be paid by 
our Government and the taxpayers. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Of 
course, the gentleman knows that I agree 
with him most heartily. I have for some 
time had a bill in to do that very thing, 
as the gentleman has, too. 

What I wanted to ask the gentleman 
is this: Does not the gentleman believe 
that in view of the fact that future tax 
revenues have to be depended upon to 
repay an interest-bearing debt in any 
case, therefore, there is precisely the 
same security behind an interest-bearing 
bonded debt as there would be behind 
the direct use of Government credit that 
the gentleman outlines, and, therefore 
the whole proposition is a question of a 
deliberate choice on the part of the Con- 
gress of the United States whether or 
not it wants to compel the American 
people to pay that interest. 

Mr. PATMAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, 

NO SUBSTANTIAL OR RADICAL CHANGES NEEDED TO 
SAVE TREASURY $1,200,000,000 A YEAR 

Think about how simple this is. You 
would not change the kind of money, 
you would not change the kind of checks, 
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you would not change the kind of se- 
curity, you would not change the method 
of doing business, you would not change 
anything. Instead of the Federal Re- 
serve System being used for the private 
banks of the country to make the people 
pay over $1,000,000,000 a year interest, 
the Government’s credit would be used 
in the interest of the people themselves. 
WHY PAY TRIBUTE TO FEW FOR PRIVILEGE OF 
GOVERNMENT USING OWN CREDIT 

Every dollar that is issued by the Gov- 
ernment is a mortgage upon your prop- 
erty and upon the income of the Ameri- 
can people, every dollar that is issued. 
Why should it not be used for the people 
who furnish the security? Why should 
all the people furnish the security to 
issue this money and let a few be paid 
a tribute for that purpose? That is 
something I cannot understand. It oc- 
curs to me it is just as reasonable for one 
to contend that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be controlled by the 
railroad owners or that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission should be con- 
trolled by the owners of the radio sta- 
tions as to contend that the great privi- 
lege, the greatest privilege of all, that 
is worth billions of dollars a year, should 
be farmed out to the private banks of 
this country. 

I have studied this question for 25 
years, and for the first 10 years I was 
afraid to come out and publicly assert 
what I am asserting today. I would al- 
ways be met in private conversations 
with that old argument, “Rag money, 
French assignats, Continental currency, 
Civil War greenbacks, shin-plaster 
money, printing-press money, fiat 
money,” and soon. So I explored every- 
one of those slogans and I am fully and 
firmly convinced that I am right. It 
took me 10 years to do it. I believe that 
if any person will give this subject study 
it will not take him 10 years, it will not 
take him 2 months to become convinced. 
It might take him longer than that to 
have the courage to come out and meet 
the opposition that he will necessarily 
meet. But excuses are not reasons, and 
you are met with excuses, not reasons. I 
should like to know why the greatest 
privilege on earth should be farmed out 
to the private banks of this country. It 
is a racket; it should be stopped. [Ap- 
plause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from IIlinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, a little 
while ago the gentleman from Virginia 
expressed disturbance of mind and some 
concern over the personnel relations that 
will enter into the construction of the 
ships for which an appropriation is made 
in the pending bill. He said that he pro- 
poses to offer an amendment in that 
direction in the hope that that situation 
can be cleared. 

May I suggest to your attention this 
afternoon that in connection with this 
and other bills involving shipping there 
is a personnel question infinitely larger 
and of more import and gravity than the 
one that was raised by the gentleman 
from Virginia today. After these vessels 
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have been constructed they still have no 
usefulness until they are operated and 
manned by efficient, loyal crews. Since 
these vessels and a great many others 
that are being constructed today under 
the Maritme Act of 1936 are a part of 
the auxiliary-defense service of the coun- 
try, it becomes very important indeed 
that the Congress of the United States 
give some concern to the question of the 
men before the mast, the men who are 
to man these vessels, and the men on the 
docks who are to serve as longshoremen 
and stevedores to load and unload these 
vessels; for if we have a personnel of 
doubtful loyalty, I say to you that we are 
not making any real contribution to na- 
tional defense but rather are implanting 
a weakness in the whole maritime indus- 
try of the country which in a very crit- 
ical hour may break out and be of grave 
concern to the defense establishment of 
the Nation. 

Now, over a period of years an effort has 
been made to organize the sea personnel 
of the country, and I recognize that they 
should be organized. I think in the 
Pirates of Penzance that Gilbert and Sul- 
livan sang long ago The Seaman’s Life 7s 
Not an Easy One, and it is not. There 
ought to be good working conditions. 
There ought to be unemployment com- 
pensation insurance for the sailors who 
are not now included within the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. There 
should be provisions for good quarters 
upon the ships of the country, but ir- 
respective of whether that obtains today 
or not, there is no excuse for the Con- 
gress blinding itself to the possibility that 
a dominant group among the marine per- 
sonnel of the country is working itself in 
position where one day it may seek abso- 
lute charge and stymie the efforts of the 
auxiliary defense weapon that we are 
creating now and have been creating 
since 1936. 

Some years ago I had great faith in 
the leadership of the marine personnel of 
the country. When I first came to this 
body in 1933 and was assigned to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, there came a very kindly gentle- 
man who was the spokesman and the leg- 
islative representative for the sailors of 
the country. A bust of that gentleman 
stands in the foyer of the Labor Depart- 
ment today. He was described by one 
of the greatest American artists as having 
the most expressive face in America. I 
am referring to old Andrew Furuseth, of 
late and lamented memory, who used to 
appear before the committees of Con- 
gress and by an exemplification of a fine 
idealism and a determined sincerity, gave 
his life for the seamen of the country. 

It is a tragedy showing the ingratitude 
of people that Andrew Furuseth died in 
a back-hall bedroom in Washington, 
D. C., in absolute poverty, unheralded 
and unsung, but, thank God, not un- 
honored by those who knew him. He 
came before all the committees of the 
House and Senate. Behind him was a 
great background as a Norwegian steam- 
ship captain. Here before Congress he 
was constantly preferring the cause of 
the seamen of the country. But, ap- 
parently in the streamlined age of today, 
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there is no place for men like Andrew 
Furuseth. In a little while there stepped 
into the picture some of those who have 
subversion in their hearts; some of those 
who would rebuild the maritime union 
and use it for their own purposes. I am 
referring by name today to fellows like 
George Mink and Roy Pyles, to Jack 
Lawrenson and to Frederick Nelson 
Myers and Ferdinand Smith, and to a 
great many others of the National Mari- 
time Union who are bossing the show 
today and seeking to give direction to 
51,000 members of that union in which, 
in my humble judgment, Joe Curran is 
serving as a stooge for the subversive and 
communistic element that is dominating 
it to a considerable extent today. 

We set up the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 and we have obligated the tax- 
payers of the country to as much as 
$500,000,000 for construction subsidies 
for the building of ships for the account 
of the Maritime Commission when nec- 
essary, and for operating subsidies, in 
the hope that we could once more place 
upon the high seas a merchant marine 
that is quite in accord with the dignity 
and the prestige of this country. In ad- 
dition to that, we are paying this year 
$16,000,000 in operating subsidies to over 
12 lines serving various foreign routes. 
I think already 179 vessels have been 
contracted and about 54 are now in 
operation. The subsidies and those costs 
come out of the pockets of the taxpayers 
of the country. If then there creeps 
into this whole picture an uncertainty 
and a certain dubiousness concerning the 
efficiency and the loyalty of the person- 
nel of the ships of this country upon 
the high seas, than it is high time that 
the Congress should address itself to 
that problem. 


Let me observe at this point that, in 
my opinion, the vast majority of Ameri- 
can seamen are loyal and efficient, who 
seek nothing more than a good livelihood 
under proper working conditions. But, 
like the effect of a rotten apple in a bar- 
rel, contamination can spread far, and it 
needs no argument from me to persuade 
the Congress and the country that agita- 
tors are at work among the maritime 
personnel, 


Now, let us see what our own Maritime 
Commission said in 1937, with respect to 
the conditions that now obtain, or ob- 
tained at that time upon the seas. In an 
economic survey which they made in 
1937, they stressed the importance of the 
merchant marine as an auxiliary weapon 
or as a defense arm for the country. If 
that needs any corroboration, let me read 
from an address that Admiral Land made 
to the Propeller Club in New Orleans in 
December of 1940. I will quote him 
briefly: 

At the risk of being rhetorical I would ask 
a question. Where would this country be 
today if it did not have a strong merchant 
marine? Specifically, where would our Navy 
be without that merchant marine? To both 
of my questions I answer, “In a hell of a fix.” 
If you want to throw in a third question, 
Where would our industries be, I would give 
the same reply. The merchant marine has 
always been recognized as an indispensable 
arm of our national defense, 
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Those who have had to do with the 
maritime industry of this country realize 
the necessity for an efficient merchant 
marine, consisting of good ships and of 
sound personnel. 

In 1937, when Mr. Joe Kennedy, more 
lately Ambassador to Great Britain, was 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission, 
by special act of Congress a report was 
gotten out under his auspices as Chair- 
man. Speaking of the labor conditions 
in the maritime industry as late as 1937, 
the report said: 

One of the most difficult problems with 
which the Commission is confronted today 
is that of seagoing personnel. Labor con- 


ditions in the American merchant marine 
are deplorable, 


The report further states: 

If our attempt to rebuild American shipping 
is to succeed, the labor situation must be 
greatly improved, order and discipline aboard 
American vessels must be restored, men 
must learn to abide by their articles and to 
obey their officers, officers must be mindful 
of their responsibilities, and on passenger 
vessels there must be a new concept of 
service. 

Unless something is done to reduce in- 
terunion friction, to increase the efficiency 
of our crews, and to restore order and dis- 
cipline upon our ships, all Government ef- 
forts to develop a strong merchant marine 
will be futile. A merchant marine built 
upon existing personnel is little better than 
no merchant marine at all. 


He said further: 

Conditions in the merchant marine are 
disgraceful. Order and discipline have in 
many cases disappeared. Passengers com- 
plain of insolent treatment. Vessels have 
been delayed by the frequent use of the 
sit-down and the “quickie.” 


Further it is said: 


Safety at sea is based on order and dis- 
cipline as much, if not more, than quality 
of equipment. 


Here is what Admiral Nelson, the hero 
of Trafalgar, the great English hero, 
said: 

Personnel is to matériel as 3 is to 1. 


If there is any truth and veracity in 
that statement, then Lord knows this 
personnel question must have some at- 
tention. I am no sailor. But I am 
no chicken either and yet I can tell when 
an egg is rotten. At one time I happened 
to be a maritime contractor on the Illi- 
nois River some years ago. I have been 
around the water a great deal, but I 
make no pretensions to this House or 
to any other agency in this country that 
I am a trained or experienced seaman. 
But no public official can ignore or dis- 
regard the mass of evidence and litera- 
ture which has accumulated in recent 
years to indicate that a bad situation 
exists and that an effort has been and is 
being made by a subversive group to 
dominate the maritime industry. Re- 
cently, certain literature began to appear 
before the country and it not only in- 
trigued my fancy, but it intrigued the 
fancy of my people back home. In a 
little while I was being belabored with 
letters as to whether or not the Con- 
gress in the light of these disclosures 
was negligent in not looking into the 
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question. I began an inquiry to ascer- 
tain how serious this condition might be. 

The first one that came to my atten- 
tion was from the Saturday Evening Post 
of September 21, 1940. The title is “Sea- 
going Soviet” written by William McFee, 
a former ship captain, and if you want 
some rather illuminating reading, you 
ought to read it, because there is about it 
a tang and a flair of the sea, written by a 
man who has a good background, and 
who has no axes to grind. 

Two excerpts from this article will 
prove of interest. The first one refers to 
one Thomas Ray and reads as follows: 

Ray is still the dynamo of the seamen’s 
Communist movement. He was a party of- 
ficial in California in 1928. He was the 
Pilot’s first editor and is regarded as a skilled 
adviser on maritime matters by Browder and 
the local commissar. Ray's first duties are to 
coach Curran, even to writing the speeches 
and to sell Curran to the rank and file sea- 
going members. He is a bluffing forthright 
independent fellow who can tell the Com- 
munists where they get off and who stands 
no nonsense from reactionaries like Jerone 
King either. 


Now quoting further: 

There are a few things to be done before 
the Communist’s water-front party can step 
forward and assume open control of maritime 
transportation. Their avowed intention, as 
outlined in Roy Hudson's Guide for Commu- 
nist’s Work Aboard Ship, has for its final aim 
controliing ships while preparing for the 
decisive struggle to end capitalism,” this mim- 
eograph masterpiece has the lucidity and 
conciseness of a weapon. The seagoing Trojan 
horses are instructed in the general article 
of mental and spiritual sabotage. 


One other quote as a matter of inter- 
est: 

When Harry Bridges flew to New York to 
address a monster gathering of seamen in 
the Madison Square Garden last year, it 
transpired, however, that the rent of the 
Garden—$3,500—was paid by certified check 
drawn by David Leeds who is the finance 
secretary for the New York District Com- 
munist Party. 


The last bit of literature that came to 
my attention was from an issue of the 
American Mercury, dated October 19, 
1940. Here is the title of it: “Stalin’s 
American Merchant Marine,” and it is 
written by Charles Harrison. There are 
enough quotes from the record in that 
article to give it our attention and to de- 
mand the attention of the Congress. Let 
me quote just one or two. The first is 
apparently taken from the statement 
made by Joe Curran, president of the 
National Maritime Union, in a closed 
meeting of his organization in New York 
on May 4, 1938. He said to his fellow 
workers: 

I wonder if the brothers realize that this 
union is the target of all the big industrial, 
lobbying, and ship-owning interests, I won- 
der if the membership realize the strategic 
position in which our union is placed. That 
is the reason every politician and every big 
manufacturer in this country is sniping at 
this union. Because they know that some 
day this union will be in a position to say 
when and where they will ship arms and 
ammunition from this country. 


That is a statement that obviously 
comes from the minutes, as stated by Joe 
Curran before his own organization. If 
that be true, they are fully conscious to- 
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day of their own powers in that respect, 
and it all the more merits the attention 
of the Congress at this day and hour 
when we propose to appropriate money 
for 200 more merchant vessels. 

Another quote from this article from an 
official report of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts which investigated sub- 
versive activity and stated—we believe 
the conclusion is inescapable that the 
Communist Party already has control of 
the National Maritime Union in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The next bit of literature that came to 
my attention was a series of two articles 
by a voracious and capable reporter of 
the Washington Post. I am referring to 
Edward Foliard, and here is the first of 
these articles, entitled “Soviet Camp in 
the United States Training ‘Red’ Sea- 
men,” dated Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 6, 1937. 

I am only going to read a portion of 
it. This statement is based upon an in- 
vestigation made by Edward Folliard 
when he went to New York to see the 
so-called “Red Annapolis” that has been 
referred to recently in the press, He 
says, among other things: 

The establishment of the school was an 
indication of the importance which the Com- 
munist Party attaches to the merchant ma- 
rine. In the study sessions that were to 
follow it was emphasized that shipping was 
& paralyzing industry. 


Mr. Folliard was the man who first 
coined the term “Red Annapolis” for the 
Marine Workers School on the outskirts 
of Beacon, N. Y., and in connection with 
that school he further stated: 


Comrade Frederick (Blacky) Myers, a 
graduate of the “Red Annapolis,” is a member 
of the governing body of the National Mari- 
time Union. So, too, is Comrade Ferdinand E. 
Smith, a colored Communist from Harlem, 
and Comrade Owens, who is in the engineer- 
ing division of the National Maritime Union. 

Camp Nitgadaiget, with its “red” atmos- 
phere, its Soviet symbols, and its Moscow 
jargons, is to the American Communists what 
Camp Nordland, near Andover, N. J., is to the 
bund’s fuehrer, Fritz Kuhn, goose-stepping 
American Nazi, 


Quoting further, Mr. Folliard says: 

On the walls are banners with such slo- 
gans as these: “Communism is Twentieth 
Century Americanism,” “Workers of the 


World Unite,” “A Communist Unit on Every 
Ship.” 


These quotes are in my opinion suffi- 
cient to establish the character of the 
school where marine workers have been 
receiving training before venturing to sea 
so that they might be competent to give 
skilled direction to Communist activities 
among the crew of the ship on which they 
serve. 

And may I, at this point, further iden- 
tify Comrade Frederick Myers and Ferd- 
inand E. Smith, referred to in Mr. Fol- 
liard’s article, by showing to the House 
the editorial page of the Pilot of De- 
cember 27, 1940, which is published week- 
ly by the National Maritime Union of 
America. 

You will note that under the name 
there is carried the official list of national 
officers, an editorial board. Included in 
that list as I read from it is the name of 
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Ferdinand E. Smith, secretary, 
Frederick N. Myers, field organizer. 

That should be sufficient to fix the 
Official identity of these two gentlemen in 
the National Maritime Union, and since 
Mr. Folliard points out that Myers is a 
graduate of the “Red Annapolis,” and 
Ferdinand E. Smith is a Communist from 
Harlem, the exhibit speaks for itself. 

This condition where agitators and 
subversive groups have operated to se- 
cure dominance and control in the mari- 
time organizations has been under way 
for a long time. It goes way back to 
the days of the international of seamen 
and harbor workers. It was continued 
in the international seamen clubs. It 
was carried on in the Trade Union Unity 
League. These skilled workers in these 
fields of subversion carried on through 
the Marine Workers League and the Ma- 
rine Workers Industrial Union. When 
finally the National Maritime Union was 
organized, they were there to seize con- 
trol if possible, and are energetically at 
work today to hold on and expand their 
control. 

The second of these articles by Mr. 
Folliard is labeled “Maritime union key 
to future, ‘reds’ told.” It is dated No- 
vember 7, 1937. Let me read from the 
first paragraph: 

There is no mystery behind the Commu- 
nist Party's love for the National Maritime 
Union, seagoing branch of the C. I. O. The 
answer, frank and above board, may be 
found in speeches by the headman of the 
National Maritime Union, husky Joseph 
Curran, who recently denied he was out 
to “scalp” Joseph P. Kennedy, but who at 
the same time insisted Kennedy ought to 
resign as Chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission because of his han- 
dling of the steamship Algic case. 


We will come to the Algic case directly. 

The most recent bit of literature is 
taken from the January issue of Cos- 
mopolitan, 1941. It is labeled “Hitler’s 
plan to seize the United States merchant 
marine.” I submit to you that after 
you have examined that literature, 
even assuming that it can be dis- 
counted 90 percent, there is still enough 
truth, there are still enough facts to 
emphasize this to the attention of Con- 
gress and to demand that this situation 
receive immediate action. What virtue 
can there be in expending hundreds of 
millions of dollars for vessels if we can- 
not be certain because of subversive 
forces that they will perform as defense 
units, if and when the situation de- 
mands it? 

If it needs any corroboration, then we 
might go to the records of the Dies com- 
mittee. I made this abstract of the tes- 
timony of Mr. Peter Innis, who testified 
before that committee on the 6th day 
of May 1940. He was one time an of- 
ficial of the National Maritime Union. 
Here are the leaders of various marine 
organizations whom he labeled as 
avowed Communists and members of 


and 


the party: 
Al Lannon, Meryn Rathbone, Harry 
Bridges, Joseph Curran, Roy Pyle, Roy 


Hudsom, Thomas Ray, Chester Jordan, Dor- 
othy Snyder, secretary to Curran, and Jack 
Lawrenson. 
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He also stated that— 

From 90 to 100 percent of the leaders of 
the American Communications Association, 
also a maritime organization, is made up of 
members of the Communist Party. 


He stated also that of the radio op- 
erators upon the vessels of the country, 
over 150 were members of that subver- 
sive organization and were working as 
Communists cells aboard these vessels. 

One could examine the files of the 
Dies committee even further and find all 
sorts of corroborating testimony, but in 
my judgment it is scarcely necessary. 

I may say to the Congress that re- 
cently six of these boys called on me in 
my office. One was Frederick Nelson 
Myers, very commonly known on the 
waterfront as “Blackie.” His wife, Beth 
McHenry, is said to be on the staff of 
the Daily Worker. He was the spokes- 
man for the group, for the most part. 

When we got all through I said: 

I want you gentlemen to realize that I am 
not out to break up the sailors’ union. I am 
for giving the sailor every benefit we can, 
knowing what the hardships of sea life are. 
I believe the seamen are entitled to good 
wages, good quarters, and good working con- 
ditions, They are entitled to security bene- 
fits; but if there is any disloyalty and if there 
is anyone sitting in this office this morning 
who undertakes to give direction to any mari- 
time union of the country and steer it into 
the field of the Communist Party, you are 
going to catch hell, and you are going to catch 
plenty. 


Let me reaffirm my desire to see that 
seamen receive proper treatment and 
that their right to organize shall not be 
impaired. But I am also in favor of 
cleaning up every maritime organization 
in the country, because I think it is im- 
perative today in the interest of safe 
national defense. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will yield directly, 
as soon as I present a little more material 
to the attention of the House. 

A little while back I mentioned the 
name of Thomas Ray, who is also alluded 
to in the Saturday Evening Post article 
as the dynamo behind the subversive 
forces among the seamen. It will prob- 
ably be denied that he was or that he is 
still active today. That is but natural. 

I said Thomas Ray is the dynamo be- 
hind it. Here is a picture of Thomas Ray 
taken from the Daily Worker of Satur- 
day, November 8, 1930. There you will 
find his picture attending the Fifth World 
International Congress at Hamburg, Ger- 
many. He was at that time a delegate 
from this country. 

Coming from the pages of the Daily 
Worker, there can be little doubt of the 
accuracy of the event. Ample evidence 
discloses Mr. Ray’s activities among the 
maritime organizations, and the conclu- 
sion as to his purposes is quite self- 
evident. 

If you need any more supporting testi- 
mony I might find it here showing 
Thomas Ray in that capacity; and then 
to show you he is identified with the 
sailors’ organization today, here is a 
statement made June 14, 1937, on the 
stationery of the National Maritime 
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Union of America which shows that 
Thomas Ray was chairman of the con- 
stitutional convention of that organiza- 
tion when it organized. Here you have 
him active in the sailors’ councils today 
and you have him active also in the com- 
munistic councils; and he is the gentle- 
man who is assisting materially in giving 
direction to the maritime industry so far 
as the seamen are concerned. 

If we need any evidence as to Ferdi- 
nand Smith, whose name is also carried 
on the front page of the Pilot of Decem- 
ber 27, 1940, as an officer and editorial 
board member, here is a statement issued 
by the Seamen’s Branch of the Com- 
munist Party of New York in which they 
demand that Ferdinand Smith, who at 
that time was divested of his portfolio, 
be put back. It is interesting in seeing 
Ferdinand Smith stay in a position of 
power in connection with the maritime 
industry. He appears essential to the de- 
signs of the Communist devotees, and 
hence they managed to keep him in a 
position of power and authority. 

I might go on now and identify lots 
of names, but they are well known, and I 
doubt whether it is necessary; but let 
us see how serious this thing is. 

On the day that we conducted hearings 
down on the lower floor and had the 
Maritime Commission before the Appro- 
priations Committee I came from the 
hearings to lunch, and there in the Cap- 
itol restaurant sat Captain Gainard, one- 
time master of the City of Flint, and one- 
time, also, master of the Algic. You will 
remember when he was master of the 
Algic he had to wire the owners and find 
out what to do with a mutinous crew. 
They wired back and said, “Put them in 
irons.” He put them in irons and brought 
them back. They were tried in Balti- 
more, found guilty, and convicted. Some 
of them were sent to jail and others were 
fined. 

But the day I saw Captain Gainard in 
the House restaurant he had come to 
Washington for the purpose of receiving 
the Navy Cross at the hands of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the highest distinc- 
tion, as I recall it, within the gift of this 
Government so far as the captain of a 
merchant vessel is concerned. On that 
day he gave this statement to the news- 
papers. He said he could not get a ship, 
and here was the reason: 


No private owner could afford to give me 
a ship. The National Maritime Union would 
not go out so far on a limb as to deny me a 
crew, but they would send me a lot of hard- 
ened troublemakers, and I would never finish 
the voyage. 


There is a man who piloted a ship 
across the Atlantic through submarine- 
infested waters and who put down mu- 
tiny on the Algic, who today has no com- 
mand because the communistic sailors 
will make it so tough for him that no 
private owner who has any regard for 
his investment would dare give him a 
ship. Great God! What a travesty on 
our own country that we should ever 
come to the time when a courageous, 
efficient, and gallant captain to whom 
this Government has given the Navy 
Cross should have to say: “It is grand, 
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but I cannot eat a Navy Cross. I can- 
not get a ship because I know the trou- 
blemakers will never let me bring that 
ship back to port.” 

I say to you that is pretty tragic. Will 
it happen in a rather critical hour that 
they will move in and take control and 
say: “Oh, we are going to run the show 
now and see that nothing untoward 
happens, but also we are going to see 
that the defense effort of this country 
does not move along too effectively.” I 
might implement that somewhat by fur- 
ther referring to Captain Gainard’s 
remarks. 

Among other things which Captain 
Gainard stated on the day that he came 
to the Nation’s Capital to be decorated 
by his Government for heroic action 
aboard the City of Flint, he stated: 

There is a soviet aboard every United 
States merchant ship. No master who gives 
them an inch remains for very long in com- 
mand of his ship. I wouldn’t put up with 
any foolishness. 


When the alleged mutineers aboard 
the Algic were brought back for trial and 
were convicted, here is what the Pilot, 
official organ of the National Maritime 
Union, had to say in its issue of January 
7, 1938, on page 9: 

The light sentences which were given to 
the members of the Algic crew who were re- 
cently convicted by a built-up jury and a 
prejudiced judge may have led some of us 
to believe that we can be satisfied to sit 
back and drop the fight. The Algic verdict 
must be fought with all possible energy. 


That is taken from an article in the 
above-dated Pilot which was written by 
none other than Joseph Curran, who is 
presently the president of National 
Maritime Union. One can draw his own 
inferences as to the regard which this 
gentleman has for a jury of peers and 
for the courts of the land. 

From the Pilot of January 14, 1938, on 
page 3, I quote what Mr. Harry Bridges 
had to say about the Algic verdict. He 
said that the verdict of the Algic jury 
is— 

A disgrace to the court in which this 
crime against labor was perpetrated and it 
makes a mockery of justice wherever courts 
are held. 


It is so apparent, therefore, that there 
is no longer a regard for discipline 
aboard the vessels of our merchant 
marine by the Communist agitators who 
are constantly seeking to incite good 
American seamen and bring them 
around to the communistic philosophy 
and to the conviction that the Soviets 
should take over the merchant marine. 

Perhaps it is not amiss at this point 
to suggest that the Russian revolution 
began in the Russian Navy because the 
technicians in the art of sabotage knew 
how easy it was to paralyze the nation 
by taking over its shipping. 

Apropos of this very matter I received 
an interesting letter this morning from 
the State of Texas. I shall not disclose 
the name or address of the author, but it 
will be on file in my office where anyone 
may examine it if he desires. That letter 
in my judgment is of sufficient import to 
be reproduced in its entirety, and it reads 
as follows: 
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January 20, 1941. 
Hon, Everett MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In today’s Time I note their com- 
ment of your opinion regarding the state of 
our merchant marine. Allow me to agree 
heartily. 

In 1925 I covered the Pacific on the Colum- 
bia Pacific liner West Keats. I was taking a 
shipment of cattle to Yenching University, 
Peking, China. I saw little of the crew aft 
except for a high-school lad who was de- 
tailed to help me. He told me that the fore- 
castle was a shamble of Reds and I. W. W.’s, 
and that they cursed the United States Gov- 
ernment constantly. When we got to Japan 
where this crew had access to liquor they 
fought among themselves and went so far as 
to attack the steward. They stayed drunk a 
great deal of the time, misbehaving generally. 

In 1930 I sailed on the steamship President 
Adams, Heard little of labor trouble, but the 
boat was dirty and ill-kept. By 1937, when 
I returned, the O. I. O. had come into full 
bloom and conditions aboard the President 
Wilson were abominable. There was cursing 
and quarreling outside the stateroom at 
night. The waiters were impudent and inso- 
lent—the crew sulky, sloppy, and lounging 
around where they should not have been, On 
the eve of our departure for Yokahama, sev- 
eral of the crew members were drunk and re- 
fused to come aboard. The crew refused to 
sail for Yokohama without them, so the ofi- 
cers of the ship manned the controls and 
sailed the ship outside the 3-mile limit. Once 
there the men went to work lest they be ar- 
rested for mutiny. The remaining crew mem- 
bers came overland and caught us at Yoko- 
hama but the trip was wretched. The ship 
was filthy and all the crew difficult. 

Last year at college I roomed next 
door to a graduate student who had been to 
sea. He was bittered against the world in 
general and was pro-Nazi and pro-Red in all 
his outlook. 

It is time something was done about our 
merchant marine. Why not ratings such as 
we have in the civil service? 

Power to you. We need a merchant marine. 


Let me digress for a moment and 
sketch the broad field in which we 
must work in order to clean up this 
situation. 

There are about 1,600 ships in the 
merchant service of the United States, 
over 2,000,000 gross tons in weight. The 
entire personnel of all kinds to man, 
operate, and service these ships may run 
from 75,000 to 100,000. 

In the first group you have the sea- 
men, the firemen, and the oilers who 
claim their membership between fifty 
and sixty thousand. These are the men 
who operate our vessels. 

In the second field you have the radio 
ship operators who handle the com- 
munications service on board of a vessel. 
The number varies with the type of ves- 
sel. Usually there is one on a cargo 
ship and anywhere from one to three 
on a passenger vessel. Most of them 
belong to what was formerly known as 
the A. R. T. A., or F merican Radio Teleg- 
raphers Association, and which has re- 
cently become more commonly known as 
the American Communications Associa- 
tion. 

Finally there is that group engaged in 
loading and unloading and servicing ves- 
sels when they depart and return to 
port and who are commonly known 
as longshoremen and warehousemen 
workers, most of them are affiliated with 
or members of the International Long- 
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shoremen and Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion which operates on the Pacific coast. 
This is the organization over whose 
destinies there presides a man well 
known to virtually everyone in America, 
His name is Harry Bridges. 

Going back for a moment to the Com- 
munications group. There appeared be- 
fore the Dies committee Mr. Fred R. 
Howe, one time secretary of Local No. 1 
of A.R.T.A. His testimony can be found 
on pages 7957 to 7980, inclusive, of the 
Dies committee hearings and was given 
on April 24, 1940. 

Mr. Howe stated that A. R. T. A. was a 
branch of the American Communica- 
tions Association and that Meryn Rath- 
bone, the president of this association, 
was a Communist. 

He mentioned many names of radio 
ship operators who serve as Communist 
cells aboard ships and in many of the 
locals scattered through the country. 

He testified that in the fall of 1938 
Some of the ship operators refused to 
send weather bureau messages as proof 
of how they can control the situation. 
It must be apparent to anyone that if a 
Communist radio operator on board a 
vessel can withhold essential and im- 
portant weather messages to the 
Weather Bureau, that it constitutes a 
Polite and effective method of sabotage 
when it is remembered that planes fly- 
ing on important missions must depend 
on those messages for safety and 
security. 

As for Harry Bridges, the boss of the 
I. L. W. A., the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, on December 17, 1940, released 
a statement which was carried by the 
press services of the country, in which 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
F. B. I., stated that the report which he 
filed with the Attorney General confirms 
that Bridges is a Communist and that the 
Communist Party advocates the over- 
throw of the United States Government.” 

This is the self-same Mr. Bridges who 
by the snap of a finger can overnight 
precipitate a strike of longshoremen and 
stevedores and paralyze the Pacific coast 
shipping. 

This is the same Mr. Bridges whose 
organization we must depend on to serv- 
ice the very merchant vessels which are 
provided for in the pending appropriation 
and who, insofar as the Pacific coast is 
concerned, could completely nullify the 
effect of the appropriation which we are 
about to pass today by making it impos- 
sible to secure servicing for the vessels 
when they are completed and ready for 
operation. 

This is the same Mr. Bridges who sev- 
eral times has filed a declaration of in- 
tention to become a citizen of the United 
States and has each time failed to com- 
plete the naturalization process. 

This is the same Mr. Bridges who is 
an alien within the gates of America and 
yet who can by a snap of a finger undo 
the effectiveness of the work of the Con- 
gress as it seeks to replenish the depleted 
shipping tonnage of the world. 

When does the Congress propose to 
deal with this alien and the power which 
he exercises over the national-defense 
structure of this country? 
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As we get ready to set up $315,000,000 
for 200 cargo ships, do you not believe 
that it devolves upon the Congress as a 
solemn and sacred duty to give thought 
to the personnel of these ships and to 
clean up the situation so that the honest- 
to-God sailors in the country will have a 
chance? 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry there is not more time to discuss 
this, and therefore I will hasten on. I 
have been giving this thing some atten- 
tion for quite a little while. In December 
I issued a rather casual suggestion one 
day to the effect that there was no other 
way to do than perhaps incorporate 
-sailors into the Marine or Naval Reserve 
of the country. Well, to show you how 
acceptable that sort of remedy would be, 
here is a pamphlet that came to my desk 
this week from the Pacific coast. The 
title is “Defeat the Dirksen Bill” and 
it is signed by the Seamen’s Branch of 
the Communist Party of San Francisco. 
I shall not bore you with the details of 
this Communist statement except to say 
that it expresses acute fear over any pro- 
posal to place seamen in the active Naval 
Reserve and then says: 

Mobilize all hands in this fight. Every 
union, every member must make Congress 
hear. “Scuttle the Dirksen bill.” Send tele- 
grams, postcards, letters, resolutions from 
every ship in the harbors and at sea. 


All this speaks for itself. 

Here is a letter that was written on the 
stationery of the Matson Line. I will 
not disclose the name of the gentleman, 
but let me read this to you: 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE DIRKSEN: This paper 
that I am sending you is put out by the dirty 
rats in the Communist Party and we real 
seamen of the merchant marine, cooks, and 
stewards have nothing to do with it. We 
are behind you and we hope that your bill 
before Congress will pass. God bless you 

(Signed) 


I am satisfied that the bulk of the sail- 
ors of the country, the longshoremen, 
stevedores, radio operators, and all the 
rest, are efficient, capable, and loyal citi- 
zens; but here standing at the top you 
have the Soviet directors, you have those 
with the Communist Party seeking to give 
direction. You have those who are not 
hesitant about using a ball bat over some- 
body’s head in a hiring hall. As a conse- 
quence, we have got to the point where 
the Congress by summary action must 
step into this picture and rescue the mer- 
chant marine and the American seamen 
from the toils of a small group of smart 
Communists and subversive agitators. 
Why appropriate millions for ships unless 
we can be certain that they will be 
manned with loyal personnel. And I re- 
affirm that the vast majority of American 
seamen are loyal. 

On the basis of what I have given you 
this afternoon, and it is only a small por- 
tion, I finally drew a bill that I believe in 
part at least meets the situation, and this 
bill is broken up into 3 titles. The 
first title deals with the engagement and 
discharge of seamen. At the present time 
there are about 40 or 50 hiring halls in 
the country and they run their own 
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show. It occurs to me that the United 
States Government must undertake to 
own and operate the hiring halls and to 
establish their shipping commissioners 
with full power to supervise the employ- 
ment so as to restore the authority of the 
master of a vessel to hire and fire the 
crew. We are never going to get any- 
where until there is lodged in the man 
who stands upon the bridge, full respon- 
sibility for the men he hires and full re- 
sponsibility for the safety of the vessel. 
As the situation exists today, the masters 
do not have that authority. The organi- 
zations tell the master who he has to take 
and when the vessel is in the harbor and 
time is running on and it is expensive, he 
can stand there and wait until he takes 
the people that the seamen insist he take 
as a part of his crew. é 

No matter what the book may show, 
no matter what the discharge papers 
may show, he takes him “or else.” That 
is the situation that, in my judgment, 
would be reached by the provisions of 
the first title of this bill. It implements 
somewhat the duties of the shipping 
commissioners, so that up and down the 
Pacific, the Gulf, and Atlantic coasts we 
will have shipping commissioners repre- 
senting the dignity and the force and 
authority of the Federal Government as 
we seek to clean up a very distressing 
situation. We can have good working 
conditions, good pay, and good quar- 
ters for our seamen, but there must be 
discipline aboard the vessels and the 
master must have authority to hire and 
fire. Without that you cannot have effi- 
ciency and security at sea. 

The next part of this bill deals with 
discharge books. Another part of it 
deals, of course, with communications. 
It is rather amazing to me that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission testi- 
fied before us very recently that not a 
single radio license has been revoked or 
suspended on the ground that a man was 
of doubtful or undesirable character or 
disloyal or affiliated with some subversive 
activity. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is that the result of 
spending $10,000,000 for detective work 
in competition with the F. B. I.? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is in the record be- 
fore me today. I have the answer of 
Mr. Jett, the chief engineering officer of 
the F. C. C., that no license has ever 
been suspended or revoked on that 
ground. This matter needs attention, 
and the Federal Communications Act of 
1934 needs definite implementing so that 
the Commission may suspend or revoke 
the license of one who on investigation 
is found to be undesirable. 

If I were given an assignment to sabo- 
tage a vessel, and had my choice of posi- 
tions on such vessel, I would want to be 
the radio operator. Having contact with 
shore stations and with other vessels, 
how easy it would be to send a phony 
message, to make contact with subver- 
sive shore stations, to do all manner of 
harm, and thus carry out an effective 
sabotage program. 
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Yet, today, ship radio operators need 
only qualify as to their ability as com- 
munications men and fill in the blanks 
in a questionnaire as to citizenship. 
Nothing else is required. Is it not time 
that the men to whom is entrusted safety 
of life and cargo at sea are required to 
be investigated so that it can be ascer- 
tained whether they are affiliated with 
subversive groups and might sabotage the 
auxiliary defense program of this Nation? 

The other title in this bill sets up a 
mediation board to be known as the 
Maritime Labor Mediation Board. Why 
should we let Harry Bridges this after- 
noon snap his fingers and call a strike? 
He can do it. There is nothing to stop 
him. Congress wisely provided in an- 
other transportation field some years ago 
that that should not be, so in the Railway 
Act of 1920 we put a provision in for a 
cooling period. We set up a mediation 
board and then we said to those identified 
with transportation: “Don’t you strike 
for 30 days. You submit your stuff to 
the Board. The employers must do like- 
wise.“ We did not try to prohibit their 
right to strike. We did not try to favor 
the employers. We did not try to shield 
a lock-out or anything of that kind. We 
said, “Here is a board. You submit your 
stuff. Let the country take a look at 
your grievance. Let the people who are 
interested and who will be incon- 
venienced by a strike take a look. Then 
after 30 days, if you must strike, all right; 
but there will be the force and effect 
of public opinion whereby if it is only a 
fancied or technical grievance they can 
be shamed into going back. But we will 
make sure that you will not paralyze the 
country and hamstring the transporta- 
tion arteries of the transportation enter- 
prises of this far-flung Nation.” If that 
is good for railroads, it will be good for 
the maritime industry; and at least we 
can go so far as to say to Mr. Bridges: 
“You have to wait for 30 days and we 
will let the country take a look and see 
whether or not the grievances are sub- 
stantial and whether or not there is a 
possibility of effecting a compromise 
whereby this shall not take place.” 

I am submitting this bill to the Con- 
gress today. Iam going to drop it in the 
hopper this afternoon. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Brann] has very 
kindly stated that he will have full hear- 
ings on it. I believe it is absolutely es- 
sential, because if we are going to con- 
tinue to spend the taxpayers’ money to 
make up for the depletion of the vessels 
of the sea by means of airplane bombs, 
submarines, and other instrumentalities 
of destruction, then we must take cog- 
nizance of what Admiral Mahan said and 
what Admiral Nelson said, that personnel 
is to material as 3 to 1. When these ships 
ride down the ways we will know that 
there will be a crew, loyal, efficient, and 
undominated, to lend strength to the de- 
fense auxiliary which the Congress so 
solemnly set up in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK]. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
very much regret the necessity of 
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speaking in opposition to my friend the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], 
who I understand is going to propose an 
amendment to this bill which would, in 
effect, repeal the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. The language of the amend- 
ment which he has stated he expects to 
propose to this bill is as follows: 


And provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be paid to any person, 
firm, or corporation, that requires or consents 
to a condition of employment of any em- 
ployee that he either join or not join a labor 
union; nor shall any part of this appropria- 
tion be used to pay directly or indirectly the 
salary or wages of any person who advocates 
or belongs to any organization which advo- 
cates the duty, necessity, desirability, or pro- 
priety of overthrowing the United States Gov- 
ernment by force or violence. 


Of course, I believe all of us would 
agree that we would like to see nobody 
employed in any shipbuilding capacity 
who advocates the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by force. I am not going to 
discuss that part of it because I believe 
that will be discussed by others. There 
are, however, operating difficulties in re- 
gard to that language. I certainly can- 
not believe that if we want to build ships, 
if we want to prepare this country for 
the defense of our democracy, if we want 
to prepare to aid our friends across the 
waters, as I believe most of us do, we 
can achieve that result by undertaking to 
bar labor unions from the shipbuilding 
facilities in this country. 

I would not stand on this floor and say 
that labor organizations have not made 
mistakes and that certain labor leaders 
have not taken advantage of the situation 
and done things that ought not to have 
been done. I condemn those wrongful 
acts just as much as anybody does. I 
realize the sincerity of the gentleman 
from Virginia, who undertakes by this 
method to reach a situation which in 
some instances needs attention. But we 
are dealing with a fact, not a theory, 
when we deal with labor organizations. 
We have labor organizations in this coun- 
try and the Congress has said by law, 
and the Supreme Court has held that 
law to be constitutional, that the workers 
of this country have a right to join labor 
unions. If a majority of them in a given 
plant join a labor union, they have a 
right to demand of their employer that 
he negotiate with them. If he agrees 
under that act to a closed shop, then 
they have a right to a closed shop. This 
law has been upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Are we -by an amendment to an ap- 
propriation bill going to undertake the 
repeal of the National Labor Relations 
Act? That is what the gentleman is 
undertaking to do. He had certain 
amendments to the National Labor Re- 
lations Act which this House passed last 
year, They went over to the Senate, and 
they were not acted upon. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Of course, 
the gentleman is familiar with the 
amendment I offered? 
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Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes; I have it be- 
fore me. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If so, the 
gentleman must know that there is no 
provision dealing with that subject in 
those amendments, that is, touching the 
closed-shop proposition. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I did not mean to 
leave that impression. If I did, I will 
correct it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. When I came 
into the Chamber, I understood the gen- 
tleman to say that the purpose of this 
amendment was to bar labor unions from 
defense work. If the gentleman had 
read the amendment which I propose to 
offer, he would know that there is noth- 
ing of that kind in the amendment. It 
merely gives a man the privilege to join 
or not join, as he sees fit. 

Mr.RAMSPECK. The gentleman puts 
his own construction on his own lan- 
guage. I put the other construction on 
it. It would absolutely eliminate labor 
unions in the shipbuilding facilities of 
this country, because the employer is not 
permitted to consent to the man’s join- 
ing a labor union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I wish the 
gentleman would read the amendment. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The language of the 
amendment is: f 


No part of this appropriation shall be paid 
to any person, firm, or corporation that re- 
quires or consents to a condition of employ- 
ment of any employee that he either join or 
not join a labor union. 


You cannot have a closed shop if the 
employer does not consent to it, and you 
are prohibiting him from consenting to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If the gen- 
tleman will yield again, I will frankly say 
that the purpose of the amendment is 
obviously to prevent a closed shop. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Exactly. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. There is no 
question about that. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is what I said. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. But it gives 
the man who labors, the employee, the 
right to join or not join, as he sees fit. 

Mr..RAMSPECK. I understand what 
the gentlcman is trying to do. I do not 
question the gentleman’s motives or his 
sincerity, but I do question the effect this 
amendment will have on the shipbuilding 
program of the United States. You will 
not build any ships in this country if 
you adopt such legislation as this. We 
are all familiar with the old maxim that 
you can lead a horse to water, but you 
cannot make him drink. You are not 
going to get the cooperation of labor in 
this country by trying to conscript them, 
trying to force upon them such restric- 
tions as you have in this amendment. 

I am a member of the Committee on 
Labor, and I say to the gentleman that I 
will do everything I can as one member 
of that committee to give him, and any 
other Member of the House, a hearing on 
any bill introduced on this subject in the 
way of general legislation. I believe we 
ought to have hearings on it, but I do not 
believe we ought to try to put a limita- 
tion on this emergency shipbuilding pro- 
gram which will tie up the shipbuilding 
facilities of the United States and stop 
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the construction of ships, and that is 
what it will do. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SCHULTE. This amendment is 
solely aimed at the carpenters, the plumb- 
ers, the electricians, and members of the 
American Federation of Labor, to destroy 
their movement. In the event this 
amendment is adopted, the strikes will 
Start because of the fact that the union 
men, members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, will exercise their right to 
belong to those unions. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I think unquestion- 
ably it will bring about strikes. I think 
it will tie up the national-defense pro- 
gram, and, as I said in the beginning, I 
am not defending everything they have 
done. I would not undertake to defend 
everything that has been done by labor 
unions, but we have a practical situation 
facing us. We are in an emergency, and 
I want to be reasonable about this thing. 
I do not believe this is the proper ap- 
proach to the problem. We are dealing 
with an explosive situation in this coun- 
try, and I do not believe you are going to 
get production for national defense by 
undertaking to outlaw the closed shop, 
which is an institution that has been per- 
mitted and has grown up in this country 
Over a period of years, and I do not know 
personally any reason why it should be 
outlawed if an employer and his em- 
ployees voluntarily agree to it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I cannot yield to 
the gentleman. The gentleman’s atti- 
tude toward labor is so well known that 
I do not want to go into that field of 
controversy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You are in it. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I am trying to ap- 
peal to the people who have moderate 
views about this thing. [Laughter.] 

As I said before, I do not undertake to 
defend some of the things that have been 
done, but the point I am trying to make 
to my fellow Members of the House is 
this: What we are all trying to do right 
now is to get ships built, to get planes 
constructed, to get munitions for this 
country so we will be able to defend our- 
selves. I do not believe you can do it in 
this way. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. The gentle- 
man was here and saw the Smith amend- 
ments overwhelmingly passed by this 
House and not passed elsewhere. That is 
legislation which should have been en- 
acted, but was not enacted. If we cannot 
enact legislation through those channels, 
why not enact legislation through these 
channels? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The Smith amend- 
ments dealt with an entirely different 
npn It did not deal with this prob- 
em. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. But the prin- 
ciple was the same. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. And we cannot con- 
trol in the House what the Senate does, 
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The House acted and the House can act 
on this subject in general legislation, but 
the provision has no place in this bill, and 
I hope the Committee will vote it down. 
CApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. O’Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I am 
for the bill that is under consideration. 
However, I want to speak for a few mo- 
ments on a situation in Montana, not 
connected with this bill, that I think con- 
cerns us all. What I have to say is not 
by way of criticism, but I want to call 
the attention of the Members of the 
House to some facts dealing with the 
training of soldiers. 

The United States Government spent 
in the neighborhood of $100,000,000 in 
building the largest earth dam in the 
world at Fort Peck, in Montana. To that 
work came laborers from all over the 
United States looking for employment. 
The work is now completed. The dam is 
constructed, the power is installed, and 
now we have a large part of that tre- 
mendous body of men in one county in 
Montana with a population of less than 
30,000 people. Their children are at- 
tending schools and many of them are 
on relief. There is no chance for that 
section of Montana to support the crowd 
of people that came into that section 
during this period of time. 

Now, here is what I am getting at: We 
have barracks and other needed build- 
ings that were constructed at a tre- 
mendous cost by the United States Gov- 
ernment to house in the neighborhood 
of 15,000 workingmen at this camp. 
Some of those buildings have now been 
sold and removed, but many of them are 
there. The remaining barracks are suffi- 
cient to house 10,000 men. In addition to 
that it is a complete town with complete 
municipal utilities, such as natural gas, 
electric power, sewers, lights, paved 
streets, and sidewalks. In addition to 
this, we have railroad connections over 
the Great Northern Railroad, one of the 
best transcontinental lines in the United 
States, and highways that extend clear 
across the country, surfaced and oiled. 
In addition to this, there are adminis- 
trative buildings, cold-storage plants, 
laundry plants, and machine shops, 
which are ready for immediate use in 
making airplane parts and assembling 
the same; and, finally, there are ample 
modern hospital facilities. On the com- 
pletion of the dam, they become largely 
vacant, and unless utilized as Iam going 
to suggest, they will become a large 
financial loss to the Government. There 
is a tremendously large area of federally 
owned land surrounding this place I am 
talking about, on which all kinds of 
training of troops could take place. 

In addition to this, the dam that has 
been built there has created a tremen- 
dously large reservoir and the surround- 
ing prairie provides abundant land for 
landing fields for land and sea planes. 

In addition to this, it is a city remote 
from attack by sea, land, or air. 

Now, we are not making any use of 
these facilities at all. We could train at 
least 10,000 men in this locality, and the 
only objection that I hear to it is that the 
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officers who have charge of the training 
of these men do not want to take them 
up in the northwestern section in a cold 
climate. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
northern boy, raised in a northern cli- 
mate, would much rather be trained in 
his own territory than in places like Lou- 
isiana or Alabama, because the climate 
is entirely different. We do not know in 
the end where these boys will ultimately 
go. We do not know whether they will 
stay in a warm climate or not. Conse- 
quently it seems to me that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should avail 
itself of the utilities and facilities we now 
have to train these men without further 
cost. In addition to that, I call attention 
to the fact that Montana is third in the 
production of wheat, cattle, and sheep, 
as well as a producer of all kinds of vege- 
tables. Our sister State, Wyoming, is 
either fourth or fifth in production of 
those commodities. In other words, we 
raise all the food that would be used by 
those boys located at that particular 
Place. Food would not have to be trans- 
ported for use. We have also the trans- 
portation facilities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 min- 
utes more. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. We have everything 
necessary to train these men in that lo- 
cality without further expense to the 
Government. I have been informed that 
on the west coast there are some camps 
in which there are not sufficient housing 
facilities to take care of the men. I have 
pointed all of this out, and the only ob- 
jection they have to it is that those in 
charge do not want to take the men to 
a northern climate. I think the simple 
thing to do would be to use the facilities 
we already have and train men in all 
kinds of climate. In other words, we 
should have some of them trained in 
warm climates and some of them in a 
cold climate. I have no objection to our 
boys being sent south. This is not a 
sectional matter. I have no criticism of 
anyone who has charge of the program, 
but I do think that business sense de- 
mands that the facilities which we have 
now, which will be of no further cost to 
the Government, should be used to house 
our boys. I am not charging discrimina- 
tion, but it is the next thing to it. 

I want to see the appropriations that 
we are making for national defense used 
to the best advantage. I want to see our 
boys have good housing facilities and 
good hospital accommodations. I want 
to see this program carried out with good 
business judgment and economically. I 
know that when the time comes for the 
bill to be paid for national defense the 
burden of this heavy tax bill will rest on 
the shoulders of the person who has the 
property the assessor can find. Those 
fortunate enough to hold tax-exempt se- 
curities will not pay. We have also seen 
persons receiving heavy incomes dodge 
by fictitious sales, and so forth, selling to 
their relatives and friends and then buy- 
ing back. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has again 
expired. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gentle- . 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Smith amendment does not, as stated by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Rams- 
PECK], repeal the Wagner Act. That 
statement of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RamsprcK] was most amazing. 
He refused to yield to me because he said 
my views on the labor question are ex- 
treme, That, of course, is a matter of 
opinion. He spoke in favor of the closed 
shop. I spoke in favor of the open shop. 
He presumes to speak for organized 
labor. At most there are no more than 
8,000,000 organized workers. There are 
at least 40,000,000 workingmen who de- 
sire and have the right to work without 
being forced to buy a work permit. I be- 
lieve in unions. I do not believe that 
organized labor should have the right to 
Say when and where those who do not 
belong to a particular or specified union 
should or should not work. I do not ad- 
vocate the doctrine that if a man wants 
to work he must join any organization. 
The gentleman advanced the principle 
that no man other than a union man 
shall work under a defense project 
financed by the taxpayers’ money if 
the men in that particular shop and 
the employer agree upon a closed shop. 
I advocate the doctrine that any man 
who pays taxes should have, as the Presi- 
dent said in his message here to us on 
the 6th day of January, equality of op- 
portunity. That means, if it means any- 
thing, equality cf opportunity to work 
for national defense. The policy advo- 
cated by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Ramspeck] would, if adopted, bar 
from all defense work every man who 
does not buy a work permit from an or- 
ganization which happens to have a ma- 
jority, even if it be a majority of one, in 
that particular city or industry. I won- 
der whether the gentleman represents 
the man who works—the 40,000,000 who 
are not organized, but who have the 
right but who cannot exercise the right 
to work—or whether he represents the 
labor politician. I will change that and 
ask whether he speaks in favor of the 
doctrine advocated by the labor politi- 
cian, the labor racketeer, rather than in 
behalf of the employee. But I speak for 
the man who wants to work, in favor of 
the principle that it is the God-given, 
constitutional right of every man to work 
to earn the means to support himself and 
his family. Under the gentleman’s the- 
ory we can all pay taxes without joining 
a union, but only those who buy a work 
permit from the union for whom the 
gentleman speaks shall have the privi- 
lege of earning part of the money appro- 
priated for national defense. We can 
all, if we are physically able, join the 
Army and die for our country. But un- 
der the theory of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. RamspecK] we cannot 
work for our country until we pay tribute. 

We can all sacrifice legs and arms, and 
all be gassed in national defense, without 
joining a union, without buying a permit, 
but no one, under the theory of the gen- 
tleman, can earn a dollar on the na- 
tional-defense program until he buys a 
work permit. Think it through. Does 
the gentleman represent labor, or does 
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he speak for and advocate the policies of 
the labor politicians and racketeers? Do 
I speak for the man who wants to work 
and to be free? Hundreds of letters have 
come to me from union men who cannot 
understand why, when they move ‘from 
one county to another, they must pay 
tribute to another union in the county 
where the work is located in order to 
exercise the God-given right, the consti- 
tutional right, to work for the support of 
their families, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr.COX. Iwas not in the room when 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RAM- 
SPECK] made his speech, but does the 
gentleman mean to say that the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Georgia 
advocates this Government-protected 
racket that is being carried on by the 
union, and that a man who is destitute 
or hard pressed financially must pay as 
a condition precedent to employment? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Ramspreck] spoke against 
the open shop on defense projects. I do 
not care whether the desire to work is 
the purpose of a man who is in need or 
whether of a man who has a million dol- 
lars. The right to work is an absolute, 
not a qualified, right. No union has the 
right to say that the Government shall 
not employ or that a Government con- 
tractor shall not employ on Government 
work a man who is not a union man. If 
I understood the gentleman correctly, 
and I think I did, he advocates the closed 
shop, even on defense projects. There is 
where we split. I say that if a man can 
be drafted to die here, there, or anywhere 
in defense of his Government, then he 
should be permitted to work to prepare 
for the defense of that Government, and 
no super-government, whether it be a 
labor union or a religious organization or 
a fraternal body, should be permitted to 
sell the sole right to work. 

Now, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
RamspPeck] can stand if he wants to, and 
his speech shows that he does stand, on 
the proposition that in America you can- 
not work until you have paid tribute, 
until you have bought a work permit. I 
say, the gentleman can stand on that, 
but, for me, I will stand on the proposi- 
tion that every man has a right to earn 
a livelihood, and that no one should deny 
him that privilege. I stand on the propo- 
sition that no group, no union, no organi- 
zation has the right to deny American 
citizens the opportunity of working for 
national defense until he has purchased 
a work permit. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Ramspeck] holds to the 
contrary. The future will show which is 
the better policy. 

One thing more: Does the gentleman 
go along, I wonder, with these organiza- 
tions which say that one organization 
shall not work on this defense project 
while the other shall? Does the gentle- 
man stand with the A. F. of L. or the 
C. I. O. in a strike that was called yes- 
terday which involved an order for $26,- 
000,000 worth of Government material, 
principally for turbines, for the Navy. 
That strike occurred in the Allis-Chal- 
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mers plant—$26,000,000 worth of con- 
tracts have been awarded to that plant. 
Two men, members of the A. F. of L., or 
an independent union, it is reported, in a 
car surrounded by fellow workers belong- 
ing to the C. I. O. were prevented from 
going to work. The discharge of those 
two men was demanded by the C. I. O. 
and because the company will not dis- 
charge those two union men, the C. I. O. 
went on strike and shut down the plant 
on a $26,000,000 order. Which comes 
first with the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr, Ramspeck]? The national-defense 
program and the preservation of our 
Nation, the manufacture of supplies for 
the Navy on a Government order or the 
closed shop? Does that come first with 
the gentleman, or, as he says, does he 
stand on the proposition that only men 
who belong to the union, in this case the 
C. I. O., shall be permitted to work? 
There is the issue. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Does the gentleman 
want me to answer that question? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Well, national de- 
fense comes first with me and that is why 
I do not want the national defense de- 
stroyed by the amendment referred to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, yes. You do not 
want it destroyed, but you are in favor of 
the closed shop. These C. I. O. men who 
struck want national defense, but they 
want it only if they have the work. The 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK] 
wants national defense, but he wants it 
only if it comes out of a closed shop, if a 
majority of the employees and the man- 
agement so agree. That is the logical 
conclusion of his argument. Suppose one 
more man in the Allis-Chalmers plant 
belonged to the C. I. O. than belonged to 
the A. F. of L., according to your state- 
ment, you would advocate standing by 
the strike, which holds up the production 
of essential materials that we need for 
national defense. The gentleman would 
cast his vote with the closed shop. In the 
case just cited that means the end of pro- 
duction on defense work until à closed 
shop is obtained. It means, if it means 
anything, that when the issue is raised, 
as it was raised yesterday in this Allis- 
Chalmers strike, it is whether work on 
the Navy order shall go forward, whether 
we shall have national defense or a 
closed shop. If we adopt the gentleman’s 
argument, we would choose the closed 
shop. I will not go along with that policy. 
I will cast my vote for national defense 
and I will not go along one step with 
labor politicians or labor racketeers un- 
der the guise of speaking for the work- 
ingman who sabotage our national- 
defense program, 

When the record is written you will 
find, sir, that those men who control the 
unions, some of them Communists, are 
there some because they want their mem- 
bers to have ever-increasing wages, some, 
a few, but those the most active, because 
they want to hinder our national de- 
fense, calling these strikes and stopping 
the production in these plants. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] made a very clear statement, 
presenting some of the facts, and fol- 
lowing the statement that was made some 
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time ago by my colleague the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Brapitey] along the 
same line. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Braptey] and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Drrxsen] pointed out 
how our shipping will be destroyed or 
rendered ineffective through the activi- 
ties of these Communists. I now call 
your attention to this series of strikes 
happening day after day which are inter- 
fering with the national defense pro- 
gram. Here is just a partial list of 
strikes that were mentioned in the papers 
on one day: 

There is the strike of 7,000 U. A. W. A. 
(C. I. O.) workers at the Milwaukee, Wis., 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., which 
has Government orders, as stated, total- 
ing $26,000,000; 2 plants of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., with $10,000,000 
worth of orders for defense materials, are 
strikebound; 34,000 employees of the 
Alabama Drydocks & Shipbuilding Co. at 
Mobile, Ala., were on strike; C. I. O. em- 
ployees are threatening the Westinghouse 
Airbrake Co. at Pittsburgh, Pa.; construc- 
tion work at the Mesta Machine Corpora- 
tion plant in the same city is still tied 
up; strikes in the Libby-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. plant and the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. plant, at Pittsburgh, are in 
progress; a 5-day strike at Jackson, 
Mich., was just settled, 900 workers hav- 
ing been idle 5 days. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Starnes], a member of the Dies com- 
mittee, at Raleigh, N. C., charged that 
the C. I. O. had instigated strikes in de- 
fense industries and that 10 to 20 of its 
directors were known Communists. 

A strike was called at the McCormick 
works at Chicago. The Bethlehem Steel 
Co. shipbuilding plant at San Francisco, 
employing 3,000 men, was closed by a 
picket line, though no demand was made 
on the company, which is building five 
cargo ships for the United States Mari- 
time Commission. Another strike in the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. at Bethlehem, Pa., 
occurred today. Ford Motor Co. em- 
ployees in the Lincoln plant at Detroit 
have just voted to strike. 

C. I. O. workers in the Ryan plant, 
which has millions of dollars in defense 
orders, recently notified the President 
that they would strike unless labor con- 
ciliators brought about a settlement of 
their wage differences. Wage increases 
were granted; then the union leaders, one 
of whom is Richard H. Frankensteen, of 
communistic leaning and notorious be- 
cause of his activities in the sit-down 
strikes in Michigan in 1937, turned their 
attention to the Consolidated Aircraft 
Corporation, which employs 15,000 em- 
ployees, which has a backlog of approxi- 
mately $350,000,000 worth of Government 
and foreign government orders. Frank- 
ensteen announced that the union would 
not agree to a wage scale under that in 
force at the Vultee plant, which was 
closed by a strike not long ago. 

I. A. W.—A. F. L.—has been dealing 
with the Consolidated management as 
the bargaining agent of the hourly paid 
production workers, having been certi- 
fied as their representative by the N. L. 
R. B. after an election held 2 years ago. 
Notwithstanding this, Mr. Michener, one 
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of the organizers for C. I. O., has an- 
nounced an organized drive against the 
Consolidated employees, saying: 

Additional organizers will be hired, thou- 
sands of pamphlets will be distributed, and 
numerous meetings held until we feel we are 
in a strong enough position to demand an- 
other plant election to determine the bar- 
gaining agent at Consolidated. 


When these strikes continue through- 
out the land day after day; when em- 
ployment is limited to the members of a 
union, how can we expect to get the ut- 
most in defense materials from the 
money appropriated by Congress? Can 
you expect unity when a majority of our 
citizens are not permitted to work on 
Government jobs? 

The C. I. O. organizers say in effect 
that the Consolidated will either meet 
their demands or close; they announce 
that the Consolidated will meet the wage 
scale in force at the Vultee plant. 

Does the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
RamspecK], who advocates the closed 
shop, agree with the C. I. O. that that 
company must pay the Vultee scale or 
be closed? Does the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. RamspecK] stand on the 
proposition that if the C. I. O. demands 
a closed shop at Consolidated, the A. F. 
of L. members, who have a bargaining 
contract, but who are in the minority, 
must forsake their union; join the C. I. O. 
or lose their jobs? Does the gentleman 
from Georgia, confronted with the alter- 
native of a cessation of defense work or 
an open shop still choose the closed shop 
and interference with the defense pro- 
gram? 

Consolidated is charged with building 
$350,000,000 worth of defense material. 
Does the gentleman from Georgia say 
that he would sacrifice the building of 
those materials rather than permit men 
who do not belong to the C. I. O. to per- 
form that work? 

Let the gentleman from Georgia an- 
swer that question and tell us whether 
he insists upon the principles of a closed 
shop where national defense is involved. 
[Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard a very serious discussion here about 
labor and the defense program. These 
are serious times we ere living in. Wood- 
row Wilson said in 1916 that we never 
knew what a day might bring forth. I 
want to talk about another phase of this 
matter for a moment. Certainly I would 
not undertake to lecture my colleagues in 
the House or select any group thereof for 
chastisement, but a thing happened this 
morning that was so appalling to me, 
that was so amazing that I could not re- 
sist taking this opportunity to raise my 
voice in protest. 

The American people are looking to 
this Congress as they have never looked 
before for the unified, patriotic, nonpar- 
tisan consideration of this legislation. 
Yet this morning over in the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, where the British-aid 
bill, the most momentous piece of legisla- 
tion that has possibly been considered for 
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years by Congress, is being considered, I 
am informed the Republican members 
sat idly by upon the bench and refused to 
go into executive session with the Demo- 
cratic members, and that we had the un- 
pardonable spectacle of a rump session 
of the committee, a partisan falling out 
on the method of procedure on a matter 
as important as that. 

I am not familiar with the merits of 
the controversy or what prompted the 
Republicans to take such action. Had 
the Democrats done it I would be here 
saying exactly the same thing of them. 
I do not know the merits of the contro- 
versy, but I do know that that kind of 
business causes this Congress to lose caste 
with the American people, who are look- 
ing to it, as I said, as never before, to ren- 
der the most patriotic service that the 
Congress has ever been called upon to 
render. 

I do not know that I shall serve any 
good purpose by this, but I want to say 
to my brethren on my left as well as 
on my right that so far as I am con- 
cerned I am not in full accord with all the 
provisions of the proposed bill. I expect 
to support some amendments to be of- 
fered; but I say that if we are going to 
divide on partisan lines it is going to be 
difficult to get the patriotic consideration 
of that legislation that is necessary. And 
some Members, in such a partisan at- 
mosphere, will find it difficult to support 
amendments that are offered on the floor 
of the House regardless of their merit. 
What I am trying to say—and I was never 
more serious in my life—is that if there 
ever was a time when we ought to give 
patriotic and careful nonpartisan con- 
sideration to legislation it is this legisla- 
tion in this critical time in the history 
of this country. 

As one Member in this House I pledge 
you that it is my purpose to vote my 
honest convictions regardless of who of- 
fers the amendments, whether it comes 
from the Republican side or the Demo- 
cratic side. [Applause.] 

I call upon Republicans and Democrats 
alike to lay aside partisan politics. 
America is not for Republicans alone nor 
do the Democrats have a monopoly upon 
it. America belongs to Democrats and 
Republicans alike. The United States is 
greater than any party. This momentous 
piece of legislation is so all-important in 
its scope that it may determine the future 
of the Republic. Yea, it may determine 
the future of civilization. Let us as Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans cast into oblivion 
party differences and thereby set an 
example of patriotic unity and love of 
country that loyal and devoted patriots 
the country over may approve and follow. 
Let us put first things first. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
Norton]. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been listening to the arguments for and 
against the amendment that will be of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SmiTH], and may I say that I am 
in hearty accord with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by my colleague and the rank- 
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ing member of the Committee on Labor, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
RAMSPECK]. 

I am absolutely opposed to this amend- 
ment. It should not be considered in 
this bill. It is something that should 
be considered on its merits and stand 
on its merits. It is far too important to 
be confused with any other issue. It 
has been said that such a bill was intro- 
duced and is in the Labor Committee. 
I have just checked with my office to find 
out whether or not that is true. I find 
there is no bill dealing with this particu- 
lar phase of the labor question in the 
committee. 

I want the Members of the House to 
know that the Labor Committee wants to 
be fair. We are going to try in every 
possible way to be fair, to consider both 
sides of every question presented; and if 
and when any Member introduces a bill 
bearing upon this particular phase of 
the question, that bill will be given full 
and fair consideration by the Labor Com- 
mittee. I sincerely hope that in the 
name of patriotism and many other 
things the Members will not be carried 
away by this amendment and wreck this 
part of the defense program. It is un- 
fair; it does not belong in this bill. It 
should be considered on its merits only. 
I hope it will be defeated. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for general 
debate has expired; the Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That for the purpose of pro- 
viding as rapidly as possible cargo ships 
essential to the commerce and defense of the 
United States there is hereby appropriated to 
the United States Maritime Commission, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $313,500,000, to re- 
main available until expended, which amount 
shall be additional to the $500,000 allocated 
from the Emergency Fund for the President 
in the Military Appropriation Act, 1941, and 
$36,000,000 to be allocated during the fiscal 
year 1942 from funds available for the pay- 
ment of obligations incurred for the purposes 
hereof under the contract authorizations un- 
der such emergency fund for the President, 
the total of such sums, aggregating $350,000,- 
000, to be known as the “Emergency Ship 
Construction Fund, United States Maritime 
Commission,” which fund shall be available 
for the payment of said contract authoriza- 
tions and for (1) the construction in the 
United States of ocean-going cargo vessels of 
such type, size, and speed a the Commission 
may determine to be useful in time of emer- 
gency for carrying on the commerce of the 
United States and to be capable of the most 
rapid construction; (2) the production and 
procurement of parts, equipment, material, 
and supplies for such ships; (3) the estab- 
lishment, acquisition, construction, enlarge- 
ment, or extension of plants or facilities, on 
land whether owned by the Government or 
otherwise owned (including the acquisition 
by purchase or condemnation of real property 
or any interest therein), to be used for the 
construction of ships or for the production of 
parts, equipment, supplies, or material there- 
for, and the maintenance, repair, operation 
(under lease or otherwise), management, and 
sale or other disposition of such plants and 
facilities; and (4) all administrative expenses 
in connection with the program provided 
herein including personal services at the seat 
of government and elsewhere: Provided, That 
the employment of personnel engaged in 
the maintenance, repair, operation, or 
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management of plants or facilities shall be 
without regard to the civil service and classi- 
fication laws. 


Mr.BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that through a little misunderstanding— 
not intentional at all—between my good 
friend and myself I was not given the 
opportunity in general debate to refer 
to the very able and eloquent speech of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN]. $ 

The question of personnel is one that 
has been receiving the attention of the 
committee for many years. It involves 
patient deliberation and honest effort on 
the part of the committee to arrive at a 
correct solution. The situation is not 
quite so bad as my eloquent friend has 
pointed out. I am delighted to have the 
opportunity to give early consideration 
to his measure, and everybody is going 
to be heard who wants to be heard. 

When Mr. Kennedy referred to the 
deplorable condition that existed in the 
American merchant marine, strikes were 
tampant. A bill for mediation was sub- 
mitted. I had introduced a bill for 
mediation. The time, however, was not 
yet ripe to bring that about. The ex- 
ample of the railroad labor unions was 
studied. At one time it was claimed that 
representatives of the railroad labor 
unions sat in the gallery of this House 
attempting to dictate legislation and de- 
manding that it be passed under whip 
and spur. That was long ago. The 
labor unions and the railroad brother- 
hoods developed into magnificent organi- 
zations that could be relied upon to carry 
out a mediation program; and the bill 
that came before the House and was 
finally adopted was one written origi- 
nally by the labor unions and adopted as 
modified by the House. 

Conditions in the maritime unions 
may be bad at the top. I do not pass 
judgment on them; but the witnesses 
who appeared before the Dies committee, 
the witnesses who appeared before my 
committee, the men with whom I have 
talked on the ships, men who are mem- 
bers of the National Maritime Union 
and a part of the crews of our American 
ships, the greater part of those men who 
are sailing the seas, are as loyal and pa- 
triotic American citizens, either by natu- 
ralization or by nationality, as the men 
upon this floor; and Nazis and Com- 
munists will never get control of the 
American ships. 

It is hard to reach these men with 
the facts. Those law abiding, able, con- 
scientious, patriotic men are out upon 
the seven seas. They have not the news- 
papers, they have not before them a 
daily report of current daily events. 
They have submitted to them proposals 
on which they vote and as to the merits 
of which they do not know. They can- 
not understand, because they have not 
the daily newspapers or the opportunity 
to become familiar with the facts when 
they come to vote. There may be cas- 
ual cases of communism or nazi-ism here 
and there, but I say in defense of those 
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men that they never will submit to nazi 
or communistic control. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention 
to the progress that has been made. 
Instead of passing that mediation bill, 
we agreed to a maritime labor board bill 
and here is the report that has been 
submitted to the Congress. It contains 
a wonderful fund of information. 
Strikes have been materially reduced 
within the past few years. You hear of 
very few on the ships now. In reference 
to safety, I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the report the Secretary of Com- 
merce recently made. I would like the 
time to go into all these matters and will 
probably go into them later, but I want 
to read at this time from a recent report 
of the Secretary of Commerce. 
` (Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. BLAND]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce in this report states: 

It is highly satisfactory again to report for 
the third consecutive year that during the 
fiscal year no passenger life was lost on any 
inspected vessel of the United States as a 
result of casualty, defective equipment, or 
culpable fault on the part of the licensed 
officers or certified personnel comprising the 
crews of our merchant vessels. During the 
past 5 years 1,270,849,762 passengers were 
carried on inspected merchant vessels of the 
United States with the loss of but 1 pas- 
senger attributable to the causes mentioned, 

This record continues to be made possi- 
ble by a number of factors, notable among 
which are the officers and men manning our 
merchant vessels, who have become safety 
conscious and who realize that eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of safety; the cooperation 
of steamship owners and operators; the ef- 
forts of bureau employees; and the effective- 
ness of rules and regulations that have been 
promulgated for the protection of life and 
property at sea. 


The Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation has charge of every com- 
plaint. Every man who serves on a 
merchant ship is certified and must re- 
ceive his certificate, which may be re- 
voked by the Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion or by the Secretary of Commerce if 
a proper case is made out before him. 
Of course, there must be some enlarge- 
ment of these laws, there must be some 
additional power, but, Mr. Chairman, it 
has been a hard job to keep the support 
of the men always and let them under- 
stand that a committee of this House is 
determined to be fair to them and fair 
to the operators and do justice every- 
where, 

I pay tribute to Andrew Foruseth. I 
fought him many times. But all the 
gold in the world could not have bought 
him to oppose what he believed to be 
right. I remember when he stood be- 
fore my committee many, many times 
referring to the seamen as mudsills of 
civilization. If they were the mudsills 
of civilization, they are not now, and 
those responsible for the difficulties com- 
plained of by the gentleman from Illinois 
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are on their way out. You need have no 
fear, the ships are safe now under the 
American merchant marine, and with 
the American crews who are sailing the 
merchant-marine ships. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Vir- 
ginia: On page 3, aiter line 4, insert “And 
provided further, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be paid to any person, firm, 
or corporation that requires as a condition 
of employment of any employee that he 
either join or not join a labor union, nor 
shall any part of this appropriation be used 
to pay directly or indirectly the salary or 
wages of any person who advocates or be- 
longs to any organization which advocates 
the duty, necessity, desirability, or propriety 
of overthrowing the United States Govern- 
ment by force or violence.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. SMITH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the amendment which I dis- 
cussed in general debate and which you 
have heard discussed pro and con in gen- 
eral debate by others. I listened with 
interest to the remarks of my good friend 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RAMS- 
PECK] for whom I have the highest respect 
and affection, but I thin’: he totally mis- 
construed the amendment which I have 
offered. 

He made the statement, if I recall cor- 
rectly, that this amendment would pre- 
vent and destroy labor unions in defense 
industries. The amendment does noth- 
ing but say that no man who wants to 
work for his country in this time shall 
be required to pay tribute to any organi- 
zation. That seems a proposition that no 
one ought to dispute. I cannot under- 
stand why the members of the Labor 
Committee, who have told us so often of 
their affection for the laboring man, 
should come to this floor and advocate a 
situation which many people say amounts 
to nothing short of a “racket” sanctioned 
and upheld by the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, my complaints do not 
come from employers. They came from 
the man in the street, the laborer who 
for 10 long years has been struggling for 
a living, through conditions of Nation- 
wide unemployment. 

Now that this manufactured prosperity 
has come to pass, with a demand for his 
services, he goes to a cantonment, where 
he expects to get good wages, and asks 
for a job. He is told by the employer, 
“I will hire you if the labor union will let 
me.” He goes to the labor union and is 
told, “You may go to work if you pay a 
certain fixed, arbitrary sum.” 

I am informed reliably that in my 
district, for a common laborer to dig a 
ditch, before he can put his hand on a 
pick he must pay the union $23. If he 
wants to be a painter, I am told that he 
must pay the union before he can put 
his hand on a paint brush $150. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. A common laborer here 
in the District, I understand, has to pay 
$87.50 before he can work. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If he is a car- 
penter, before he can manipulate his saw 
he must pay the labor union $58. 

My colleagues, when you say you do not 
favor this amendment, and when you go 
through the tellers, as you will a little 
later on on this amendment, are you go- 
ing to say by that t at you sanction and 
approve such a practice, that prevails— 
and you know it prevails—in every dis- 
trict in the United States where defense 
work is going on? 

I have been told that I ought to do this 
by means of general legislation. My 
genial friend the gentleman from Georgia 
has assured the House that if I introduce 
such a bill—what is he going to do? He 
is going to give me a hearing. I do not 
want a hearing. What I want is action. 
I have been fooling with hearings on 
these labor matters for 2 years, and where 
do you get? 

If you gentlemen think it is right that 
a man should pay tribute before he can 
work, then yote my amendment down. 
If you think this practice is wrong, I am 
telling you here today that this is the 
only chance you have to correct it and 
the only chance you probably ever will 
have to correct it. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, and ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope when you come to vote 
on this amendment you will not be di- 
verted or sidetracked by the persuasive 
and logical appeal of my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. SmirH]. I voted for the Smith 
amendments when they passed the 
House. Ishall vote against this amend- 
ment. [Applause.] I shall not thereby 
feel that I am giving approval to the rep- 
rehensible tactics that have been prac- 
ticed on some of these defense-construc- 
tion projects. 

The gentleman points out conditions 
that have existed principally in the 
building of cantonments, where large and 
unconscionable fees have been asked be- 
fore men were permitted to go to work. 
In many instances the men were not 
even given employment long enough to 
earn the money with which to pay the 
fees that the unions required them to 
pay. I do not approve of that. This 
House will not approve of that. But 
there is a logical and an orderly way to 
consider that, and it ought to be con- 
sidered speedily, thoroughly, and in an 
orderly manner. 

Bear in mind now, if you will, the 
business that is before this Committee. 
It is not a question here today of trying 
to settle the highly controversial and 
highly combustible question of the open 
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or closed shop. That is, perhaps, the 
most highly debated and highly con- 
troversial aspect of the whole labor ques- 
tion, yet it is suggested that we pass 
on it here today under an amendment 
offered to this joint resolution without 
hearings, consideration, or opportunity 
to the labor organizations to present 
their side, no opportunity to the Mari- 
time Commission to present its views as 
to the effect this amendment is going to 
have on this program. We are being 
asked to consider it in a purely ex parte 
and collateral matter and settle here by 
this amendment on one measure a highly 
controversial and comprehensive subject. 
I beg that you will not do it. 

The resolution before the Committee 
today is in response to the appeal of the 
President of the United States for 200 
cargo vessels to be built quickly and put 
upon the high seas to carry the com- 
merce of this country and the Presi- 
dent’s request is for prompt action. 
That is the business here today; that is 
what I am interested in today. I am 
going to brush aside everything that 
gets in the way of the prompt and cer- 
tain accomplishment of getting the ships. 
I ask you to do that. 

Who knows what effect this amend- 
ment will have on this shipbuilding pro- 
gram? I never heard of this amend- 
ment until today. I say to my beloved 
friend and colleague, whom I respect 
and honor as one of the g.eat leaders of 
this House, that our committee consid- 
ered this bill. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia did not even bring this amendment 
there for us to consider in that commit- 
tee. We never heard of it. The gentle- 
man has not introduced a bill to this 
effect in this session of Congress. There 
is no hill pending before either the 
Judiciary Committee or the Labor Com- 
mittee respecting tuis matter. Should 
we not proceed in an orderly way? 

I say that this question of the effect of 
labor strikes on the defense program has 
to be considered by the Congress. We 
may as well meet it. It is going to be a 
hot spot for a lot of people to sit on. Let 
us meet it squarely, open and aboveboard, 
after hearings and after the matter has 
been considered and debated, and settle 
it once and for all, not piecemeal with an 
amendment on each appropriation bill. 
If you put such an amendment on this 
bill you have to follow up and put a sim- 
ilar amendment on each appropriation 
bill that comes along, and each one of 
these amendments will have to go 
through the House and through the Sen- 
ate and no doubt every one of them would 
be different. 

What is this proposal? The amend- 
ment says that none of the funds in this 
bill can be paid to any person, firm, or 
corporation—my friend changed his 
amendment after the debate started and 
cut out the words “or consents”—that 
requires as a condition of employment of 
any employee that he either join or not 
join a labor union, 

Let us look at that for a moment. I 
do not want to go into the merits or de- 
merits of this, but let us just take a little 
birdseye view of it. Take the proposed 
new shipbuilding facilities at Wilming- 
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ton, N. C., where they expect to build 
some of these cargo vessels. I have no 
idea what the labor conditicns are down 
there, but we will say that the facilities 
have been built, and the Maritime Com- 
mission is ready to conclude a contract 
with a shipbuilder there to build five of 
these ships. That shipbuilder has a 
group of skilled workmen. He has a con- 
tract with them. He has a right under 
the existing law, that is upon the stat- 
ute books, to make a contract with his 
employees. The employees have a right 
under the law sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to make a 
contract with the employer. They have 
that sort of an agreement. The ship- 
builder has a group of men there and he 
has a contract with them. You cannot 
give him a contract under this amend- 
ment because he has a contract with his 
employees, and that is a closed shop. 

You may be for or against the closed 
shop, but settle that issue squarely when 
it is before the House in an orderly and 
a logical manner. 

I want to say this to you. Gentlemen 
get up on the floor of this House and 
say that they are for the defense pro- 
gram, and then turn around in the next 
instant and vote in a way that is going 
to throw monkey wrenches into the ma- 
chinery. [Applause.] 

We need these ships. We need to have 
them built quickly. I was able to call one 
of the members of the staff of the Mari- 
time Commission hurriedly and ask him 
2 oe a look at the amendment. I said 
0 s 


What will that do to you? 


He said: 

I do not know, Mr. WooprUM; but it looks 
to me like it might tie us up in a knot if a 
provision of that kind is written into this bill. 


We have had some little labor diffi- 
culties and it is a troublesome matter, 
and we are doing the best we can about 
it. We are extremely anxious to get on 
with this program and have this bill 
passed through the House and the Senate 
without any impediments put in its way, 
if it is possible to do so. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has had years of experience on the Ap- 
propriations Committee and I would like 
to ask the gentleman if he will state to 
the House what, in his opinion, will be 
the effect on the expenditure of the $313,- 
000,000 and the carrying out of this pro- 
gram if this amendment is adopted. 
What position will businessmen, contrac- 
tors, and subcontractors take with respect 
to the amendment? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. When 
two distinguished men, so experienced in 
labor legislation as my friend the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK] 
and my colleague the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH] cannot agree on the 
floor of the House as to what the amend- 
ment means or what it will do, what is a 
contractor or the Maritime Commission 
going to do about it? The very element 
of doubt injected into it makes it a 
dangerous experiment. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The amendment, ap- 
parently, has two distinct subjects 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. One is the open 
shop and the other is a protection against 
communism. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. We have 
no objection to the latter part of the 
amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Would the gentleman 
be in favor of a division of the question 
in order that we might protect this pro- 
gram against communism and also pro- 
tect the right of labor to bargain col- 
lectively? j 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. We have 
no objection to the second portion of the 
amendment—I say “We.” I mean I have 
no objection to it. I cannot speak for 
anybody except myself. The latter pro- 
vision is substantially what we have 
written into the W. P. A. relief law and 
I think that would not be a particularly 
disturbing factor. It would require a 
statement or an affidavit from every per- 
son who worked for the contractor to the 
effect that he is not opposed to our form 
of government, and this might slow the 
work up a little, but so far as that part 
of the amendment is concerned, it would 
not be an insurmountable objection. 
But the first part of the amendment is 
highly controversial and it seems to me 
would inject a great element of doubt 
and uncertainty upon our ability to get 
these ships quickly. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Cer- 
tainly, I yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. On the very 
question the gentleman is discussing 
about a contractor not being able to take 
a contract by reason of having a closed- 
shop agreement with his employees, a 
closed-shop agreement under the Wag- 
ner Act is unlawful except as provided 
in that act; in other words, the Wagner 
Act is the thing which makes a closed- 
shop agreement lawful, and Congress 
did that, so Congress may likewise say 
that it shall not be lawful. So it is simply 
the action of the Congress. Congress 
made it lawful and now Congress makes 
it, in these instances, unlawful. It cer- 
tainly could not affect any contractor. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. But the 
gentleman knows that Congress made it 
lawful by having a bill introduced, by 
holding hearings, and by considering all 
sides of the question by public debate 
and debate in this chamber and debate 
in the other body and by having con- 
ferees act upon it. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is not 
the question. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
joined in reporting this bill favorably. I 
have done so in spite of the fact that since 
we did do that last spring and summer 
and fall we have had our defense pro- 
gram delayed and hampered by the oper- 
ation of these labor racketeers who would 
not let man work unless he paid tribute to 
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them, and then he oftentimes lost his job 
before he could earn enough to cover 
what he had paid in tribute. It is neces- 
sary that we build these ships quickly, 
and I do not propose to pass up any op- 
portunity to see that they are built 
quickly. I believe that if we have free 
labor and not a closed shop we will be 
more apt to have them built quickly. I 
do not believe that where a labor outfit 
has betrayed the country as these people 
have, who have held up and prevented 
the construction of our camps, that we 
should trust them to go ahead and not 
hold up the shipbuilding program, as I 
believe they will if they get the oppor- 
tunity. 

For my part I shall vote for this amend- 
ment that says that men who work upon 
this program shall not be required to join 
the union. Let us remember that this is 
Government employment, with the Gov- 
ernment paying the wages directly and 
paying a commission to those who con- 
duct and carry on the contract. It is dif- 
ferent from the ordinary proposition. A 
man can join the union and the union can 
bargain, but just as in our Government 
departments, employment should be free 
and honest and open to the men who 
want to work, and I hope that this amend- 
ment will be adopted. [Applause.] 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, prob- 
ably no one present has had such a bap- 
tism as I have had in this labor matter. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ENGEL], disclosed conditions at Camp Ed- 
wards, which is 7 miles from my home, 
and if any of you have ever been sur- 
rounded by some 500 angry men who 
wanted to work on a defense contract, but 
who had to pay $75 in order to get a job, 
you might then know what all this is 
about. I have had that experience. Two 
men this morning, severa: men yesterday, 
having paid $75 to join a union arrived 
here to get work on contracts nearby and 
the local union refuses to recognize them, 
because they say “they had not been 
union men long enough.” 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprvum] says, Let us have this thing in 
an orderly way,” although he believes 
strongly in the principle of it. I told this 
story in November. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] has constantly 
and assiduously, perhaps at my sugges- 
tion, daily told the story so that we would 
not lose sight of the issue. He has kept 
us awake to this matter but we have done 
nothing about it. There will never be any 
orderly process by the Labor Committee 
of this House set up for that purpose. As 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH], says, if you do not vote for it 
now, you will never have an opportunity 
to vote for it. We all ought to under- 
stand that. I speak today for the great 
army of laborers who do not belong to 
any racketeering union and who are the 
great army of men who want work. You 
say that contractors will not carry on 
under this proposed amendment. Would 
they carry on under any similar act en- 
acted under the so-called orderly proc- 
ess? We might suggest that they would 
not dare function by the open-shop meth- 
od under any general legislation that 
would be passed. Would these gentlemen 
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favor such legislation under this so-called 
orderly process? Probably not, Why 
do we delay? Why not vote this amend- 
ment now? 

As to the experiences that I have had 
lately, almost daily, we find men are re- 
fused work on national-defense projects 
unless they pay an outrageous tribute to 
a union. I am convinced that I speak 
for a great army of laborers who 
have no sympathy with this method. 
Orderly processes! When will you bring 
in a bill out of that committee, I ask the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RAMS- 
SPECK], giving this House any chance to 
vote? Even if they should, if the amend- 
ment today fails, I have but little hope 
for the vote. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Does the gentleman 
want me to answer that question? 

Mr. GIFFORD. If he can. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Of course, there are 
21 members on my committee, and 
whenever the majority will vote for it we 
will bring it in. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; I feared that an- 
swer. The House understands the situ- 
ation perfectly well. The House under- 
stands who has the clutches on that com- 
mittee. I have said before that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] 
has persisted, day after day, but none of 
you have helped him, not even the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], 
I repeat, what cowards we are! Here is 
a chance for me at least to make a ges- 
ture, at least to say that I do not ap- 
prove of these racketeering methods, 
This vote may set a precedent here, 
What a ridiculous thing that on a de- 
fense operation such a monkey wrench 
should be thrown into the machinery, 
Speaking about monkey wrenches, who 
has been throwing these monkey wrench- 
es? Why did that job up in my locality 
cost so much? It was a marvelous ex- 
ample of patriotism. I shall be very 
watchful of the vote on this amendment. 
It will at least be an indication, I am sure. 
I am glad to have the opportunity to reg- 
ister my approval of the amendment. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk, as a substitute for the Smith 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RaBAuT as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
Smr of Virginia: On page 3, after line 4, 
insert in lieu of the matter proposed in the 
Smith amendment, the following: “And pro- 
vided further, That no part of this appropria- 
tion be used to pay directly or indirectly a 
salary or wages of any person who advocates 
or belongs to any organization which advo- 
cates the duty, necessity, the desirability, or 
propriety of overthrowing the Government 
of the United States by force or violence.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, this 
particular amendment deals with the 
communistic activities that might be in- 
jected into this program. It is something 
to be greatly feared—the action of those 
who would chisel from within. The 
amendment, I feel, should be accepted by 
the Committee, and I feel it will be en- 
dorsed by the members of the Committee 
on both sides of the aisle. We have had 
evidences in the past of the activities of 
those who are opposed to the regular 
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procedure and processes of our Govern- 
ment, and this amendment would deal a 
body blow to people indulging in that 
activity. I ask that the amendment be 
considered by the Committee. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. HOOK. It is a fact that on the 
work-relief program practically the same 
law is in effect now and it has not in any 
way lessened the efficiency of the work- 
relief program. 

Mr. RABAUT. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. I can- 
not speak for the committee, but, as far 
as I am concerned, I have no objection 
to the gentleman’s amendment. I would 
be glad to see it incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. RABAUT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD, I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman on his shrewdness 
in offering this substitute, so that we 
cannot vote on the other. 

Mr, RABAUT. I thank the gentle- 
man for his recognition of my position. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the substi- 
tute amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I admire the adroitness 
of the parliamentary maneuver now be- 
ing undertaken. Of course, everybody is 
in favor of this part of our amendment, 
which amendment provides for an inhi- 
bition against Communists in the defense 
program. All this amendment is doing— 
and I do not want anybody to be under 
any misapprehension about what they 
are voting for—all this amendment does 
is to cut out the closed-shop portion of 
my amendment, so that you will be pre- 
cluded from the privilege of voting on 
my amendment. If you swallow this 
very adroitly arranged bait, then you will 
never have an opportunity to vote on 
the Smith amendment. You are merely 
expressing the pious hope that there will 
not be any communism mixed up in this 
program. But if you want to correct 
the evils that we have been talking about, 
the closed-shop provision and also the 
communism provision are both in my 
amendment. I just do not want any- 
body to get away from the real issue 
involved this afternoon. When you vote 
on the substitute amendment just of- 
fered, you understand that if you vote 
for it it is a vote against the Smith 
amendment which we have been talking 
about. If you vote against it you will 
still have an opportunity to vote on both 
propositions. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last three words, 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in ten min- 
utes. 

LXXXVII——19 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmirH] presents to the House what I 
consider to be a clearly erroneous propo- 
sition. The gentleman said that the 
question we are voting on is, “Are you 
going to say that you sanction and ap- 
prove this policy, the policy that he re- 
ferred to, the tactics engaged in by cer- 
tain labor leaders?” 'To me that is not 
the question. That is an incidental 
question. The question is whether or 
not we are going to cripple the opera- 
tion of this law; whether or not we are 
going to cripple the $313,500,000 appro- 
priation, with the other authority, mak- 
ing $350,000,000 contained in this bill, 
and thereby not obtain the objective of 
the bill. 

I recognize and I join with the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] in con- 
demning some of the things that have 
happened, but I do not think it is right 
to condemn all labor for what a few, a 
small percentage, have done. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Furthermore, that is a secondary ques- 
tion. Is there any doubt in the mind of 
any Member but what this amendment, 
if adopted, will seriously interfere with 
the operation of this bill? If so, then 
without regard to our feelings on the 
question that he tries to make the main 
question, it is our duty to vote against it. 

My friend from Virginia said he in- 
troduced a bill last year. That bill went 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
do not know when the gentleman intro- 
duced it. I thought it went to the Com- 
mittee on Labor, and I spoke to the chair- 
man of the committee, and she informed 
me that she thought it went to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and she made in- 
quiry and confirmed it. The chairman 
of the Labor Committee said that if the 
bill came to her committee she would 
give a hearing. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia says, “What I want is action, and 
not hearings.” 

You and I know the danger of writing 
legislation on the floor. The very pur- 
pose of hearings is that the committees, 
which are the eyes of this body, can have 
an opportunity to make careful inquiry 
in order to report a bill, if such action is 
taken, that represents the considered 
judgment of the members of the com- 
mittee, after the Members have had full 
opportunity to make inquiry, through the 
processes of public hearings. 

My friend the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Girrorp]—I know of no 
one I have greater respect for—also says 
that this gesture on his part, of condem- 
nation of the practice or tactics or poli- 
cies that have been referred to and which 
we all condemn. Certainly we do not 
want, by gesture, to seriously interfere 
with a matter of such concern about our 
national defense. Certainly we do not 
want to place ourselves upon record, by 
voting for this amendment, as doing 
something that will, for all practical pur- 
poses, prevent the operation of this ap- 
propriation and the obtaining of the ob- 
jectives which the bill and the appropria- 
tion seek to obtain. 
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Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly. I am 
always glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I simply stated that 
it was only a gesture, but God knows, I 
meant it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, there is no 
man that I know whose intellectual hon- 
esty I have respect for more than the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, even 
when I disagree with him. I have pro- 
found respect for the gentleman. 

We are dealing with more than ges- 
tures in this amendment. We all agree 
with the purpose of the substitute. The 
Smith amendment is something which 
goes to the very fundamentals of this 
bill, and, if adopted, it will seriously 
interfere with the operation of the bill. 

Put yourself in the position of the head 
of a corporation making a contract for 
the building of cargo vessels. What 
would you do with this amendment in 
the bill? You could not make a contract; 
you would not dare make a contract. 

Should we not look into this thor- 
oughly and, if legislation is enacted into 
law, have it in such form that everyone 
knows their duties and responsibilities 
thereunder? Businessmen — those who 
contract with the Government—do not 
want to violate the law. There is noth- 
ing in this amendment which could guide 
a contractor in regulating his business 
under any contract made between him 
and the Government. He has got to 
leave himself wide open to speculation 
and uncertainty as to just what he can 
or cannot do, should this amendment be 
adopted. 

One further word in conclusion. The 
effect of the Smith amendment, if 
adopted—and I know very well the gen- 
tleman from Virginia does not so intend 
it—would be that it would be con- 
strued as an antiunion amendment, 
LApplause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to express myself here and now as favor- 
ing the substitute amendment offered by 
my colleague from Michigan. 

My attitude as regards communism, 
nazi-ism, and similar subversive elements 
is only too well known in this House. I 
believe it is quite proper, where there is 
unanimity of opinion on a given subject, 
that an amendment might well be passed 
in connection with an appropriation bill 
without debate. But as regards the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], I believe the 
House should deal with it in a very posi- 
tive manner. I believe there should be 
a separation of the sheep from the goats 
on that vote. We should have a roll call, 
Then we shall know who are the friends 
of labor and shall also know those who 
are anxious to advance or retard the de- 
fense program. As was so ably stated by 
my friend from Virginia, this is a ques- 
tion of whether or not we want to sabo- 
tage the defense program at a time when 
the people face the gravest emergency in 
the history of the Nation. 

If the reprehensible practices which 
have been charged on the floor exist— 
and I am not so sure that they do—let us 
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consider a bill to eliminate them purely 
on its merit; let those who are for and 
against the bill collide; let them discuss 
the problem openly before the committee 
and then bring the bill before this House; 
and let us go on record for or against it; 
but let us act in an orderly manner; let 
us consider that issue in a well-drawn, 
carefully considered bill and not in 
amendments presented here in the midst 
of heated debate on an appropriation bill. 
This is no time for this proposal to be 
considered. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
briefly? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The 
gentleman ought to mention the fact that 
the representatives of all the metal- 
trades unions and their employers are 
holding a meeting the first of next month 
to make an agreement which will pre- 
vent any strikes or stoppages in those in- 
dustries in which those men are working. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. I sincerely trust that the amend- 
ment offered in the form of a substitute 
by my colleague the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. RaBAur] will prevail, and 
that by that method we shall set aside 
for the time being the consideration of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr, HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL., I yield. 

Mr. HEALEY. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that these subjects are ones 
that should be heard separately? One 
should not be used to wag the tail of the 
other. 

Mr. DINGELL. Precisely. There is 
not a question of doubt that the Smith 
amendment is too important to be con- 
sidered here in the midst of the debate 
on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
recall that we adopted such an amend- 
ment on an appropriation bill last ses- 
sion having to do with the expenditure 
of money by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board? Does the gentleman re- 
member the so-called Saposs amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DINGELL. No; I do not remem- 
ber the occasion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, we did. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Is not the language 
of the substitute already in existing law? 

Mr. DINGELL. It seems to me some 
such amendment was adopted, but I do 
not know exactly. The Smith amend- 
ment, however, should not be adopted. 
We are all, however, in favor of the sub- 
stitute offered by my friend from Michi- 
gan, which is applicable to subversive ele- 
ments, not to labor. It is applicable to 
Communists, Nazis, and other subversive 
elements. 

Mr. HANCOCK. As I heard the pro- 
posed substitute amendment read it was 
identical with the amendment offered to 
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the Hatch Act by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. NicHots], which was 
adopted by the House and which is in the 
present law. 

Mr. DINGELL. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, if we are discussing the same 
amendment. The amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
Rasaut] I believe, is part of the law at the 
present time. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I believe so. I think 
it is the law now. 

Mr. DINGELL. As I remember, it was 
made a part of a W. P. A. bill. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I think it is in the 
Hatch Act. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for debate 
on this amendment has expired. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. If this amendment is 
adopted, can the other half of the 
amendment be reoffered? I make such 
suggestion to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment 
which has been agreed to cannot be 
amended. 

Mr. GIFFORD. A further parlia- 
mentary inquiry, if the Chair please. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Is there not some 
parliamentary way by which we would 
be allowed to vote on that part of the 
amendment we are interested in? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee 
can vote down the substitute, if it wishes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, in case the substitute amendment 
is adopted by the Committee, there will 
be no opportunity to vote upon the origi- 
nal amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The question is upon the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Rapaut] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SMITH of 
Virginia) there were—ayes 163, noes 21. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now 
upon the amendment, as amended. 

The amendment as amended 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 2. The provisions of section 207 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 
U. S. C. 1117), and the act of October 10, 
1940 (Public, No. 831), shall apply to all the 
activities and functions which the Commis- 
sion is authorized to perform under this act; 
and the Commission is authorized to carry 
on the objects, activities, and functions 
herein provided for, without regard to the 
provisions of sections 355, 3648, and 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States; 
section 7 of the act of May 27, 1930 (46 Stat. 
391), relating to the purchase of prison-made 
goods; the act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 


was 
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793), requiring performance and other bonds 
on public works; section 321 of the act of 
June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 412), relating to the 
lease of Government property; and any pro- 
vision of law relating to the disposal of sur- 
plus Government property. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had a very 
illuminating, useful, and helpful discus- 
sion on the amendment which I offered 
to this bill. I am glad to note that every 
one who spoke on the subject of the 
amendment which I offered expressed 
their approval of the objective of that 
amendment, but wanted it done in some 
other way. 

It so happens that last December I 
offered a bill to do it in some other way, 
which bill was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, and there died. In the hope 
that the situation would straighten itself 
out or that we would get some help, I 
have not reoffered that bill, but I am now 
going to accept the challenge of those gen- 
tlemen who opposed the amendment 
which I offered, and will this afternoon 
drop into the basket the bill which I have 
in my pocket. This bill will undertake 
by legislation to do the thing I have been 
unable to accomplish by an amendment 
to this appropriation bill. The bill, I be- 
lieve, will be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. I will follow that with 
a letter this afternoon to the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, in- 
viting his attention to the Recorp of today 
and telling him how very anxious every 
Member who spoke on the subject this 
afternoon is to correct this evil practice 
which we all know exists. I hope you 
will all intercede with the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary and urge 
that we get not only a hearing on this 
bill but action. 

Mrs. NORTON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. NORTON. Has the gentleman an 
agreement that his bill will go to the 
Judiciary Committee? Why should it not 
be referred to the Committee on Labor? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It is the same 
bill that I introduced in the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, and, according to the rul- 
ing of the Speaker, went to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. HOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. The gentleman is quite an 
authority on parliamentary procedure. 
Can he tell us the reason why the bill 
would go to the Judiciary Committee 
instead of the Labor Committee? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The fact is 
the bill has other than labor features in 
it. That is the reason, I assume, that the 
Speaker referred it to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 


‘gentleman from Virginia, a member of 


the Appropriations Committee, has the 
respect of all Members of the House. 
There is no question about that; but, 
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unfortunately, all too often, when legis- 
lation is proposed in a manner where it 
will be effective, the old game of “passing 
the buck” is brought out. It has been 
worked until it is threadbare. The most 
effective way to bring about a result is 
to use an appropriation bill as conveyor. 

Last year this House, by a substantial 
majority, put a provision in an appro- 
priation bill which prevented the use of 
funds given by that bill by a division 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 

On other occasions provisions in ap- 
propriations bills defined the way in 
which money should be spent. So there 
is nothing to the argument that this is 
not a proper amendment. 

Many of us join with the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SmirH] in his hope 
that we will get legislation on this subject. 
The issue will not down. It must be 
met. We might just as well face it now 
as later. 

The gentleman from Georgia stated 
that a hearing would be held by the Labor 
Committee on legislation of this kind. 
On November 19 I introduced a bill which 
would take care of the situation referred 
to in the first half of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH]. I reintroduced that bill in 
January this year and its number is 1814. 
As the gentleman from Virginia said, if 
those Members of the House who have ex- 
pressed approval of his amendment and 
the thought back of it are sincere, there 
is no reason why we cannot get some 
action, 

It goes out to the country today by the 
vote which has just been taken that this 
House wants to limit the opportunity to 
work on defense projects to those men 
who belong to a union of some kind; in 
other words, that Congress endorsed the 
closed-shop program in our national- 
defense program. 

Let us take a practical illustration. 
According to the press in one town, and 
this is something that happened on a 
Government project, there were not 
enough A. F. of L. members to carry 
on the work. Members belonging to 
the C. I. O. who were qualified applied 
for work. Now listen to this. They 
offered to join the A. F. of L. and pay 
dues, but the local A. F. of L. in that 
city in which this Government project 
was located, refused to accept them as 
members and sent outside of the com- 
munity, called in A. F. of L. members 
from surrounding towns, and put them 
to work, thereby denying the opportunity 
to work to the local C. I. O. men. 

Let us take this illustration of a sit- 
uation which might arise. Let us con- 
sider Detroit, a C. I. O. city, working 
on Federal orders. The A. F. of L. 
men under a closed shop cannot work 
in Detroit on a closed-shop job unless 
they foresake their union and join the 
C. I. O. In Toledo, Ohio, the A. F. of 
L., we will say, is in the majority, maybe 
by one or a hundred, or whatever it 
may be. There the C. I. O. men cannot 
work on a closed-shop job. They can- 
not work in Toledo unless they give up 
affiliation with the C. I. O. and join the 
A. F. of L. 
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They cannot work in Detroit unless 
they give up their A. F. of L. membership 
and join the C. I. O. And mark this 
and this result has happened—where the 
vote is taken, as, for example, it was taken 
among certain glass workers; all workers 
in one city may be required to forsake 
the union of their choosing, be denied the 
privilege of bargaining collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, forced to join a rival union. 
That was the result on the west coast. 
And the Supreme Court said the only 
remedy was in Congress. 

What an absurdity that is. They are 
all patriotic citizens, we assume; they all 
desire to work for the national defense; 
nevertheless, under the practice now ob- 
taining in our Government and under its 
agencies, in the one city the one group is 
shut out of employment, and in the other 
city the other group is shut out. Is that 
not absurd on the face of it? Yet that is 
actually the situation, and those are the 
facts, 

The Wagner law, of which so much has 
been said today, does not give the right 
of collective bargaining through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing to em- 
ployees in one city or one industry when 
the Labor Board wills otherwise. 

Let us meet the situation as repre- 
sentatives of the people should meet it, 
face to face, frankly, openly, and let our 
people know whether all citizens are to be 
protected cr whether we are the repre- 


sentatives of a pressure group. [Ap- 
plause.] 
Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 


Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr, BuLWINKLE, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 77) mak- 
ing appropriations to the United States 
Maritime Commission for emergency 
cargo ship construction, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
same back to the House with an amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the 
joint resolution as amended do pass. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the joint resolution and all amendments 
to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE MIGRA- 
TION OF DESTITUTE CITIZENS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 16, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, the Chair appoints as 
a member of the Select Committee on 
Interstate Migration of Destitute Citizens 
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the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARNOLD] 
to fill the existing vacancy thereon. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED STATES 
COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 183, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, the Chair appoints as members 
of the Board of Visitors to the United 
States Coast Guard Academy the follow- 
ing Members of the House: 

Mr. FITZGERALD, of Connecticut. 

Mr. THILL, of Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 

JANUARY 23, 1941, 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the act of 
April 16, 1937, as amended (Public, No. 38, 
75th Cong., Ist sess.), I have appointed the 
following members of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries to serve as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Coast Guard Academy for the 
calendar year 1941: Hon. ROBERT RAMSPECK, 
Hon. Frank W. Bork, Hon. Francis D. 
CULKIN. 


As chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, I am authorized 
to serve as an ex officio member of the Board. 

Yours very sincerely, 
S. O. BLAND, Chairman, 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein some quotations and excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record and include therein an editorial 
by Senator J. V. Weber, of Slayton, 
Minn., in reference to a proposed change 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration Act suggested by Mr. A. J. Olson, 
of Renville, Minn., formerly head of the 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Patrick asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record regarding a bill I 
introduced today providing for glider- 
pilot training. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp by including 
therein an article relating to insurance. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. ELLIS] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


THE PROPOSED ARKANSAS VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, an Arkansas 
Valley Authority is inevitable. 

H. R. 1823 and S. 280, identical bills, 
are offered for your consideration. 

The waters of the Arkansas, the Red, 
the White, and the St. Francis River 
Basins are bleeding unto death the very 
heart of the great Southwest. The plague 
in all its terror is just begun. The Grapes 
of Wrath is only the first chapter. The 
threat of a loss to each Arkansas, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma of a seat in the Congress 
is only one of the many warnings of 
trends that spell disaster. To ignore these 
trends is to admit defeat; to conquer 
them—and they can be conquered—is to 
open new frontiers and a new era in a 
vast region of unsurpassed resources and 
possibilities. 

The general welfare of the 8,398,000— 
1930—population of these valleys, the op- 
eration of Federal projects completed and 
under construction there, and the na- 
tional defense demand expediency. 

Averaging 400 miles in width and ex- 
tending from the Mississippi more than 
1,000 miles westward to the crest of the 
Rocky Mountains, embracing practically 
all of Arkansas and Oklahoma and parts 
of Louisiana, Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Colorado, and New Mexico, and covering 
293,165 square miles, these valleys offer 
to the Nation soil richer than the Nile, 
a vital percent of the Nation’s oil, gas, 
and coal, all of the world’s supply of 
helium, 95 percent of our aluminum pro- 
duction, much of its carbon dioxide, iron, 
tripoli commercial clays, lead, travertine, 
gypsum, pumicite, salt, feldspar, sand- 
stone, fluorspar, barite, zinc, glass sand, 
silica, marble, phosphate, limestone, cin- 
nabar, manganese, vermiculite, anti- 
mony, titanium, rock asphalt, grahamite, 
lignite, fuller’s earth, slate, quartz crys- 
tals, novaculite, chalk, granite, oil and 
whetstones, phosphate, silver, gold, and 
even diamonds. Much of the Nation’s 
timber production, much of her wheat, 
corn, cotton, rice, sugar, fruit, dairy prod- 
ucts, hay and other forage crops, cattle, 
hogs, sheep, and chickens are produced 
there. 

Yet, with all these our people are com- 
paratively poor—very poor, 

Each year that passes, hundreds of 
thousands of acres of our land suffering 
from the ravages of water and wind ero- 
sion are taken forever from the field of 
production. Each year that passes, ac- 
cording to the United States Army En- 
gineers, the flood waters of these rivers 
do an estimated direct damage in their 
own valleys, not to mention their contri- 
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bution to the floods of the lower Missis- 
sippi, in the amount of $9,377,000. 

Each year the sand and gravel gath- 
ered by erosion continue to fill the river 
beds, thus destroying fish, destroying 
navigation, and increasing flood hazards. 
Each year hundreds of thousands of acres 
of fertile land suitable for irrigation lie 
exposed to the further ravages of rain, 
dust, and wind. Each year there is fur- 
ther migration of our people to escape 
the growing tentacles of the cancerous 
Dust Bowl. Each year our vast and un- 
excelled deposits of natural resources 
continue to lie idle or to be exploited, 
partly because our power rates are com- 
paratively too high to permit local proc- 
essing. Each year that we fail to develop 
our tremendous potential water power, 
facilitated by cheap steam power, the 
difference between our already excessive 
rates and those around us is accentuated, 
thus retarding our proper industrial 
growth, retarding rural electrification 
and many phases of a well-rounded agri- 
culture. 

These trends are our enemies. They 
are bringing hunger to our children; de- 
stroying our homes, our churches, our 
schools. They are making savings im- 
possible, driving our farmers into peon- 
age, paralyzing our commerce, and sti- 
fling our industry. To annihilate them 
calls for action—now. 

Rivers recognize no artificial bound- 
aries. The White and St. Francis each 
traverse two States, the Red five, and the 
Arkansas six. Their control and devel- 
opment constitute an emergency, not 
only within the Federal jurisdiction but 
also within the Federal responsibility. 

The Federal Power Commission has 
already reported a serious shortage of 
power in this area—critical even to the 
national defense. 

H. R. 1823 and S. 280 provide for a 
three-member board to administer a 
well-rounded program of total water con- 
trol, including irrigation, flood control, 
navigation, drainage, production and 
distribution of power, reforestation, wild- 
life propagation, and erosion and dust 
control within these basins, subject only 
to the rights of the affected States. The 
falling water would be harnessed, inso- 
far as it would not conflict with flood 
control, navigation, and irrigation, to 
produce hydroelectric power. Steam- 
plant production of power to facilitate 
the hydro, using our cheap gas, oil, and 
coal, is also provided. Then, too, there 
would be advisory economic planning. 

The comparison is hardly fair, but, 
nevertheless, it is true that the need for 
such an authority in this area is much 
more acute than it ever was in the val- 
ley of the Tennessee, for, in addition to 
every problem that existed there, we have 
in these valleys much more serious prob- 
lems of flood control; we have just as 
great a need for improvement of navi- 
gation; we are suffering from power rates 
just as high as they ever were there; our 
water-erosion problems are just as seri- 
ous; and, in addition to all of these and 
others, we have the added and very seri- 
ous problems of drainage, irrigation, and 
wind control. 
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The only projects specifically author- 
ized in this bill are the Bull Shoals Reser- 
voir in Arkansas and the Table Rock 
Reservoir in Missouri, both on the White, 
and the Narrows Reservoir in Arkansas 
on the Little Missouri, a tributary of the 
Red via the Ouachita. I shall refer to 
these again later. 

I give you here some vital data con- 
cerning each of these basins. 

THE ARKANSAS RIVER BASIN 


The Arkansas River including its trib- 
utaries rises in New Mexico, Colorado, 
and Texas, flows through those States, 
thence through Kansas and Oklahoma, 
gathering tributaries even from Missouri, 
thence on through Arkansas and into the 
Mississippi near Arkansas City, a total 
distance of 1,450 miles. Its drainage 
basin comprises 165,000 square miles. 
The population of the basin is about 
4,478,000. 

Millions of Federal funds have already 
been, and are being, spent within it for 
flood control reservoirs and levees, navi- 
gation, irrigation, drainage, reforesta- 
tion, dust and erosion control, and other 
reclamation. 

The average annual direct-flood loss in 
the Arkansas Basin is $4,580,000. 

There are under construction on the 
Arkansas and its tributaries, the follow- 
ing reservoirs for flood control, irriga- 
tion, navigation, production of power, 
and so forth: 


control 
Se storage 
in acre- 
feet 
Conchas Reservoir, South Ca- 
ron River, N. Mex. (com- ‘ 
PINON) oo 15,451,900 | 200, 000 
TR Mara needing cod: 55 
oa), Arkansas River (Colo.) - 1 000 000 
Great Salt Plains Reservoir, 12 sae 
Salt Fork River, Okla . .. . 4, 600,000} 259,000 
ae Supply Reservoir, Wel! 8 ; 
reek, ee ee 000 02. 000 
Oaa SP EN Ca- tiks 
nadian River, Okla. .......-- 1 000 
Blue Mountain Reservoir Petit ‘i alk a 5 
ean River, Ark... 4, 000 
Nimrod Reservoir, Fourche La a 
Fave River, Ark 4, 167, 000 305, 000 


66, 310, 900 | 1, 609, 000 


In addition to these, the following res- 
ervoirs have also been specifically author- 
ized by Congress: 


ae 
contro 
8 storage 
in acre- 
feet 
Hulah Reservoir, Caney River, 
SS 280, 000 
Optima Reservoir, North Ca- 
nadian River, Okla 66, 800 
Ooclogah Reservoir, Verdigris 
River, Okla 2... -..-...-22.: £00, 000 
Wister Reservoir, Poteau River, 
—— a a 400, 000 
8 1 Cimarron 
ver, A 
Tenkiller Ferry Reservoir, Ii- AA 
nois River, Okla ...-.------ 600, 000 
TOM so ete ia 2, 746, 800 


And, in addition to these, the con- 
struction of the following reservoirs has 
been recently recommended to the Con- 
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gress by the Chief of United States Army 
Engineers and the Secretary of War: 


— — 
contro! 
ee storage 


ensacola Reservoir, Grand 

Nebel River, Okla. (proj- 
ect for hydroelectric power 

and partial flood control com- 
13 by local authorities). 
arkham Ferry, Grand (Neo- 
sho) River, Okla 
Fort Gibson Reservoir, Grand 
(Neosho) River, OklA 
Toronto Reservoir, Verdigris 
en . ea ears 


River, Kans- e ......-.---- 
Fall iver Reservoir, Fall 


River, Kans. 
Elk City. Elk River, Kans 
Total... 


Grand total of p_ojects 
constru „ under con- 
struction, authorized, 
and recommended 


The United States engineers have pro- 
posed still other projects that would 
bring the total flood-control storage up 
to 8,977,000 acre-feet. 

The Conchas Dam in New Mexico has 
been provided, and the Nimrod Dam in 
Arkansas is being provided with facilities 
for the future development of power 
upon the recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers, the Secretary of War, and 
the Federal Power Commission. Their 
power installation will be substantially as 
follows: 


Initial 
kilowatts 
Conchas Dam (already in 150 
MIO DAN ainnean 14, 000 


The Secretary of War, the Chief of En- 
gineers, and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion recommended to the Congress in 
House Document No. 107, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, first session, the inclusion of 
power in the proposed Pensacola, Mark- 
ham Ferry, and Fort Gibson Dams on the 
Grand (Neosho) River in Oklahoma. 
Their power installation will be substan- 
tially this: 

Initial Ultimate 
kilowatts kilowatts 


Markham Ferry Dam 40,000 

Fort Gibson Dam l 

Pensacola Dam (already 
completed) 57, 000 86, 400 


The following additional reservoirs are 
now under study by the United States 
Army engineers and the Federal Power 
Commission to determine the desirability 
of incorporating facilities for future 
power development: Canton Reservoir in 
Oklahoma, Hulah Reservoir in Oklaho- 
ma, Blue Mountain Reservoir in Ar- 
kansas, Greers Ferry Reservoir in Ar- 
kansas, and Water Valley Reservoir in 
Arkansas. 

Studies will be made to determine the 
advisability of including power in still 
others of the Arkansas Basin. 

A regulated and more uniform stream 
flow will open navigation on the Arkan- 
sas, already considered navigable 475 
miles, to almost undreamed-of distances 
inland. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE ARKANSAS 


I submit that these four great basins 
are as rich in natural resources as any 
other basins of similar size in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Realizing that the fig- 
ures I have are by no means complete 
but merely to paint a general picture, I 
give you here some general statistics con- 
cerning the resources of the Arkansas 
Basin: 

Gold, silver, copper, lead, and zine 

Colorado: The total figures for metals 
in the entire basin in Colorado for 1939 


— ae ae te ounces... 142, 147 
A A E S mina do. 150, 893 
— — — pounds 15, 900 

—— do 2,261, 800 
—S— Nd do... 344, 000 
P $5, 210. 770 


New Mexico: Mining districts at the 
head of the Canadian River, production 
in 1939: 


6—— — cn. 2. 800 
% —— do 1, 196 
9% — EA pounds.. 28, 500 
1 $101, 776 


Tri-State district, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Missouri, produced the metals listed 
below, arranged by States: 


Bituminous coal—Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Kansas, and New Mex- 
ico: All of the bituminous coal produced 
in Arkansas and Oklahoma comes from 
the Arkansas and Red River Basins, and 
much of that produced in Colorado, 
Kansas, and New Mexico is obtained in 
the Arkansas River Basin. Total pro- 
duction, 1940, for the States named (pre- 
liminary figures) are given below. 


Net tons 
T 5, 890, 000 
Kansas and Missouri 6, 195, 000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma 2, 300, 000 
„ 1, 206, 000 


Semianthracite coal—Arkansas: The 
production of semianthracite coal in the 
western part of the State for 1938 was 
196,185 net tons, valued at $531,000. 

Petroleum—Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, 
and Missouri: The basin comprises a 
large part of the Mid-Continent oil 
region and many of the world’s best pro- 


ducing fields. Production figures are 


not available for the basin separately. 

Natural gas—Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, and Missouri: 
Natural gas is produced in numerous 
fields in the Arkansas and Red River 
Basins in these States. The Panhandle 
field in Texas and the Hugoton field in 
Kansas are two of the largest fields in 
the world. 

Helium Texas: Cliffside Dome, Potter 
County. The Bureau of Mines helium 
plant near Amarillo produced 6,281,800 
cubic feet of helium in the fiscal year 
1939. This is the only area in the world 
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from which helium is now being obtained 
on a commercial scale, 

Carbon dioxide—New Mexico: Carbon 
dioxide for the manufacture of “dry ice” 
is obtained from wells in northeastern 
New Mexico. 

Manganese ore—Colorado: Seven thou- 
Sand five hundred and sixteen long tons 
of ferruginous manganese ore were 
shipped from Lake County in 1939. 

Iron ore—New Mexico: Hematite occurs 
near Elizabethtown, in Colfax County. 

Bauxite—Arkansas: Bauxite deposits 
occur in Saline and Pulaski Counties, in 
the Arkansas and Red River Basins. 
They form the chief domestic source of 
this mineral. Shipments from the State 
in 1939 were as follows: 


Crude bauxite_......_long tons = 99, 215 
Dried bauxite do... 225, 355 
Calcined bauxite 8 36, 686 

9 echennes do 361, 256 
Dried bauxite equivalent do- 361, 690 


Value f. o. b. mine as shipped... $2, 074, 954 


This was more than 90 percent of the 
country’s production. 

Tripoli—Missouri-Oklahoma: Western 
Newton County, Mo., and an adjoining 
area in Ottawa County, Okla., is one of - 
the principal tripoli-producing districts 
of the country. The total United States 
production in 1939 was 33,474 short tons, 
valued at $466,380. 

Limestone—Oklahoma, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Colorado: Limestone outcrops 
over a large area in northeastern Okla- 
homa, southwestern Missouri, Kansas, 
and Colorado in this basin. The stone is 
quarried in many parts of the basin and 
used as building stone, lime and cement 
manufacture, and other uses. The dis- 
trict which includes western Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, largely 
located in the Arkansas River Basin, had 
12 active cement plants in 1939, which 
produced 8,038,885 barrels of cement, 
valued at $1.51 per barrel. 

Marble — Missouri: In southwestern 
Missouri, Mississippian limestone forma- 
tions are quarried for marble at Carthage 
and Joplin, in Jasper County. Total pro- 
duction of marble in Missouri in 1939, 
some of which was outside the Arkansas 
River Basin, was 213,430 cubic feet, valued 
at $543,470. 

Travertine—Colorado: Travertine was 
produced in Chaffee County in 1939 
an to 2,420 cubic feet, valued at 

Gypsum — Kansas, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado: Gypsum deposits occur over large 
areas in these States. Producing areas 
include Barber County and other areas in 
Kansas, Woods and Blaine Counties, 
Okla., and the eastern Rocky Mountain 
area of Colorado. Some gypsum rock for 
portland cement has been obtained from 
Pueblo and Fremont Counties, Colo. 

Pumicite—Oklahoma: Pumicite is 
widely distributed in the Arkansas River 
Basin of Oklahoma and is produced at 
different localities in the State. 

Salt—Kansas and Oklahoma: Much of 
the salt production in Kansas is obtained 
from the Arkansas River Basin and 
amounted to 641,752 short tons, valued 
at $2,591,934 in 1939. Some of the 
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Oklahoma production is outside of the 
Arkansas River drainage basin. 

Feldspar—Colorado: Some feldspar is 
produced from the basin in Colorado. 

Pyrites (coal brasses)—-Kansas: Nine 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight 
long tons of pyrites (coal brasses) were 
produced in Cherokee County, Kans., in 
1939. 

Sandstone—Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Colorado: Large quantities of sand- 
stone are available in the basin. 

Sand and gravel: Sand and gravel are 
widespread over the basin, and large 
quantities are produced. 

Fluorspar—Colorado: Fluorspar, quan- 
tity not known, is produced in Chaffee 
County, Colo. 

Barite—Colorado: Barite is produced 
in the Canon City area. 

Vermiculite—Colorado: There is small 
production of vermiculite in Colorado. 

THE PED RIVER BASIN 


The Red River has its source in New 
Mexico, flows east across the Texas Pan- 
handle, thence along the Texas-Okla- 
homa and Texas-Arkansas boundaries 
into Arkansas, thence across Arkansas 
and Louisiana and into the Mississippi 
near Red River Landing a total distance 
of about 1,300 miles. Its drainage basin 
comprises 91,430 square miles and sus- 
tains a population of 2,732,000 persons. 
As in the Arkansas millions of Federal 
funds have already been, and are being, 
spent for flood-control reservoirs and 
levees, navigation, irrigation, drainage, 
reforestation, dust and erosion control, 
and other reclamation. 

The average annual direct flood loss in 
the Red River Basin is $1,172,000. 

There are under construction in the 
basin the following projects: 


Denison Reservoir, Red River, 
Tex. and Okla., for flood-con- 
trol navigation and the pro- 
duction of hydroelectric 


OWE e ee e $48, 290, 000 | 2, 745, 000 
Lugert-Altus Reservoir, North 
‘ork of Red River, Okla. 
under construction by the 
ureau of Reclamation with 
contributions of $1,130,000 
from flood-contro! funds of 

War Department) 1, 130, 000 20, 000 

1 49, 420, 000 2, 765, 000 


The following additional reservoirs are 
specifically authorized by Congress: 


nly not to 
for flood 
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In addition to these, there has been 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers 
and the Secretary of War the following 
reservoir: 


Flood- 
control 
storage 
in acre- 
feet 


Estimated 
cost 


Narrows Reservoir, Little Mis- 
souri River, Ark 


Grand total of projects 
under construction, au- 
thorized and recom- 
mended 61, 815, 000 | 3, 820, 000 


The engineers have considered the 
construction of still other projects that 
would bring the total possible flood con- 
trol storage up to 26,579,400 acre-feet. 

Construction of complete facilities for 
the production of hydroelectric power 
in Denison Dam between Oklahoma and 
Texas is now under way. The Secre- 
tary of War, the Chief of Engineers, and 
the Federal Power Commission have re- 
cently recommended to Congress in 
House Document No. 837, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, third session, the inclusion of 
power in the proposed Narrows Dam in 
Arkansas. The power installation of 
these two will be substantially as follows: 


Initial Ultimate 
kw. kw. 
Denison Dam 70, 000 175, 000 


Narrows Dam 15, 000 


The Federal Power Commission has 
under consideration the question of 
whether to extend the license of the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. to build the 
proposed Blakely Mountain Reservoir in 
Arkansas or whether to cancel the license 
in favor of Government construction. In 
either event its power output would be 
substantially as follows: 


Initial Ultimate 
kw. kw. 
Blakely Mountain Dam . 30,000 60, 000 


Studies will be made to determine the 
advisability of including power in still 
others of the Red River Basin Reservoirs. 

The Red River is now considered by 
the engineers to be navigable 543 miles, 
and its tributary, the Ouachita, 418 miles, 

NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE RED RIVER BASIN 


The following data concerning the nat- 
ural resources of the Red River Basin is 
not complete but is given for the purpose 
of showing the extent of their scope and 
variety: 

Antimony—Arkansas: Deposits occur 
in Sevier and Howard Counties. 

Quicksilver (cinnabar or mercury) — 
Arkansas: Present monthly production 
(January 1941) is about 250 flasks. 

Manganese — Arkansas, Oklahoma: 
Manganese occurs between Hot Springs 
and Mena, and in McCurtain and Johns- 
ton Counties. 

Titanium—Arkansas: A Substantial 
quantity of rutile-brookite concentrate 
het produced in Hot Spring County in 


Barite—Arkansas: — Occurs in Hot 
Spring and Polk Counties, and is now 
being produced. 
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Rock asphalt—Oklahoma: Some pro- 
duction in southern Oklahoma. 

Grahamite — Oklahoma: Occurs in 
southeastern Oklahoma. 

Lignite—Arkansas: Occurs near Cam- 
den and other places in southern Arkan- 
sas. 

Fuller's earth—Arkansas: Occurs in 
Saline and other counties in southern 
Arkansas. 

Clay: Pottery, firebrick, and other 
clays are widely distributed in the basin. 

Slate—Arkansas: Occurs in parts of 
Polk, Montgomery, Garland, and Saline 
Counties. 

Salt—Louisiana, Oklahoma: Salt is 
produced in the Winnfield district of 
Louisiana and in Oklahoma. 

Gypsum—Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas: 
Gypsum occurs in large quantities in 
western Oklahoma and has been pro- 
duced in the basin in Grady County. In 
Texas it has been produced in Hardeman 
County and the area to the southwest 
outside of the Red River Basin. 

Diamonds—Arkansas: Diamonds occur 
in the Murfreesboro district, Pike County. 

Quartz crystals—Arkansas: Quartz 
crystals occur and are being mined be- 
tween Little Rock and Mount Ida. 

Novaculite—Arkansas: Occurs and is 
produced near Hot Springs. 

Limestone—Oklahoma: Occurs exten- 
sively and is being produced in the Ar- 
buckle and Wichita Mountains and in 
counties east of Jefferson County along 
Red River in the southern part of the 
State. 

Chalk—Arkansas: Occurs in Sevier 
and Hempstead Counties. Is developed 
for cement manufacture. 

Granite—Oklahoma: Small production 
of granite has been obtained from the 
Wichita and Arbuckle Mountains. 

Oilstones and whetstones—Arkansas: 
Oilstones and whetstones are produced in 
Garland County. 

Petroleum—Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Oklahoma: Petroleum is ex- 
tensively produced in numerous fields in 
the Red River drainage basin in these 
States. 

Natural Gas—Louisiana, Arkansas, Ok- 
lahoma, and Texas: Natural gas is pro- 
duced in numerous fields in the Arkansas 
and Red River Basins in these States. 
The Panhandle field in Texas and the 
Hugoton field in Kansas are two of the 
largest fields in the world. 

Bituminous coal—Arkansas, Okla- 
homa: All of the bituminous coal pro- 
duced in Arkansas and Oklahoma comes 
from the Arkansas and Red River basins. 
Preliminary production figures for those 
States, 1939, are, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, 2,300,000 net tons. 

Iron ore—Texas: Iron ore occurs in 
Cass, Marion, and Morris Counties, 

Bauxite—Arkansas: Bauxite deposits 
occur in Saline and Pulaski Counties and 
are the chief source of production in this 
country. 

THE WHITE RIVER BASIN 

The White River rises in the Boston 
Mountains in northwestern Arkansas, 
flows north into Missouri, thence back 
across Arkansas to join the Mississippi 45 
miles above Arkansas City, a total dis- 
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tance of 720 miles. Its drainage area is 
28,000 square miles; its population is 
750,000. Here the Federal Government 
has made and is making investments 
running into the millions for flood control 
reservoirs and levees, navigation, soil 
conservation, reforestation drainage, and 
other reclamation. 

The average annual direct flood loss in 
the White River basin is $2,185,000. 

Today there are under construction on 
the White and its tributaries two res- 
ervoirs: 


= 


Norfork Reservoir, North Fork 
River, Ameo ovens saeni 

Clearwater Reservoir, Black 
River, Mi 


————— 


Total. 25, 881. 000 1, 127,000 


Congress has also specifically author- 
ized construction of the following addi- 
tional reservoirs, except for the money 
limitation: 


Estimated 
cost 


Water Valley Reservoir, Eleven 


Point River, Ark ..---->- $9, 069, 000 
38 1 oa . noes Straw- 
RR 5, 363, 000 
Da ock ts Buffalo 
ni 11, 422, 000 
reers Ferry Reservo le 
Red River ---| 7,179,000 
Total. 33,033, 000 


In addition to these there have re- 
cently been recommended to Congress 
for construction, by the Chief of Engi- 
neers and the Secretary of War, two huge 
additional reservoirs on the main stem 
of the White: 


—_—_————_—$ „Z:ỹ .. — — 


Bull Sooni. Reservoir, White 
River, Ark. 
Table Reck Reservoir, White 
River, Mo. 


Total. 


Orang total of projects 
under construction, 
authorized, and recom- 
mended 


$42, 000, 000 | 2, 155, 000 


137, 914, 000 | 6, 769, 000 


The Norfolk Dam in Arkansas is being 
provided with facilities for the future de- 
velopment of power upon recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of War, the Chief of 
Engineers, and the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Its power installation will be 
substantially as follows: 

Initial Ultimate 
kilowatts kilowatts 
Norfolk Dam 60, 000 120, 000 


The Secretary of War, the Chief of 
Engineers, and the Federal Power Com- 
mission have recently recommended to 
Congress, in House Document No, 917, 
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Seventy-sixth Congress, third session, the 
inclusion of power in the proposed Bull 
Shoals Dam in Arkansas and the pro- 
posed Table Rock Dam in Missouri. 
Their power installation would be: 


Kilowatts 
C —— 190, 000 
Table Rock Dam 140, 000 


Studies will be made to determine the 
advisability of including power in still 
others of the White River Reservoirs. 

The White River is considered by the 
Engineers to be navigable 520 miles. 
NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE WHITE RIVER BASIN 

The data here given concerning the re- 
sources of the White is far from com- 
plete, but will serve to give a general idea 
of their magnitude: 

Lead and zinc—Arkansas: The north- 
ern Arkansas lead-zinc district produced 
123 tons of zinc, valued at $12,792, in 1939. 
There was considerable production of 
both lead and zinc during the World War 
and there is again now. 

Manganese—Arkansas, Missouri: Oc- 
curs in Independence, Izard, Sharp, and 
Stone Counties. Metallurgical manga- 
nese ore shipped in 1939 amounted to 
5,365 long tons; ferruginous manganese 
ore shipped in that year amounted to 
1,970 long tons. Manganese ore also oc- 
curs in southern Missouri. 

Limestone—Arkansas, Missouri: Oc- 
curs throughout northern Arkansas and 
southern Missouri. There is consider- 
able production for lime manufacture, 
cement, and other uses. 

Marble—Arkansas: Marble occurs and 
is produced over a large area in northern 
Arkansas west of Black River. 

Glass sand—Arkansas: The St. Peter 
sandstone which outcrops in northern 
Arkansas is a source of glass sand and 
sand used for other purposes. 

Sand and gravel: Large quantities are 
available and are produced. 

Phosphate—Arkansas: Deposits occur 
in Independence County and other coun- 
ties farther west in the State. 

Commercial clays: Widely distributed 
in the drainage basin. 

Iron ore—Arkansas, Missouri: Iron 
ore occurs in Lawrence, Sharp, Fulton, 
and Randolph Counties. 

ST. FRANCIS RIVER BASIN 

The St. Francis River rises in Missouri 
and flows south 475 miles to the Missis- 
sippi at a point 8 miles above Helena. 
Its drainage area is 8,735 miles; the basin 


population, 438,000. Even on this, the. 


smallest of the four, the Federal Govern- 
ment has spent and is spending millions 
for flood-control reservoirs and levees, 
navigation, soil conservation, reforesta- 
tion, drainage, and other reclamation. 

The average annual direct flood loss in 
the St. Francis Basin is $1,400,000. 

There is now under construction in the 
St. Francis Basin the Wappapello Reser- 
voir, St. Francis River— 

Estimated cost 
Flood control in acre-feet__.... 


The engineers have proposed still other 
ficod-control storage up to 1,250,000 acre- 
feet. 

The St. Francis is considered by the 
engineers to be navigable 338 miles. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES OF ST. FRANCIS RIVER BASIN 


The following will serve to paint a gen- 
eral picture of the natural resources of 
the St. Francis River Basin: 

Lead-silver—Missouri: The southeast- 
ern Missouri lead district produced in 
1939, 153,522 tons of lead, valued at $14,- 
431,068; 213,400 ounces of silver, valued at 
$144,853, were also produced from this 
district during the year. 

Iron ore—Missouri: Missouri produced 
39,239 gross tons of iron ore and shipped 
36,658 gross tons, valued at $53,839, in 
1939. The greater part came from the 
White River and St. Francis River basins. 

Manganese—Missouri: Manganese oc- 
curs in the Pilot Knob region, Missouri. 

Clay—Missouri: Clays suitable for pot- 
tery and chinaware manufacture occur 
in southeastern Missouri. Other clays 
suitable for brick manufacture are wide- 
spread. 

Fuller’s earth—Missouri: Fuller’s earth 
occurs in Stoddard and adjoining coun- 
ties, Mo. 

Granite—Missouri: Granite occurs at 
Graniteville, Iron County, and is com- 
mercially produced. 
„ Occurs west of the 
river. 

Sand and gravel—Missouri, Arkansas: 
Plentiful deposits. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


The average annual direct flood dam- 
age in these four valleys is estimated 
by the War Department at $9,377,000. 

It is possible and economically feasible, 
so say the Army engineers, to forever 
put an end to all these floods floods 
that today are growing more destruc- 
tive. 

Accumulating flood waters once gath- 
ered rich humus to deposit on the low- 
lands. Having eaten away much of the 
upland humus they now gather clay and 
sand and gravel which clog the stream 
beds and lay waste to the adjacent fields. 

Whose floods are these? They don’t 
originate with the hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who year in and year 
out pay for them with their crops, their 
livestock, their businesses, their homes, 
and even sometimes their lives. No State 
is big enough to say to its sister State, 
“You shall send us no more floods.“ 
These people are crying in agony for 
help from the only source with power 
to give it, the Federal Government. 

The 37 reservoirs constructed, under 
construction, authorized, and recom- 
mended would contain 17,555,800 acre 
feet of flood storage and would end the 
more serious floods. While under con- 
struction they would bring vast benefits 
in public work to an area that has suf- 
fered sickening discrimination in water- 
ways development—just as it is now 
suffering further discrimination in the 
location of defense contracts and indus- 
tries. 

After construction, even those built 
solely for flood control would become im- 
portant tourist attractions, for they 
would all be provided with static heads 
for recreation. 

Extreme fluctuations in stream flows 
destroy much fish and game. There may 
be rare instances to the contrary, but on 
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the whole both fish and game readily be- 
come many times more plentiful. 
Captured floodwaters can be turned 
into capital wealth when made to irrigate 
new fields, restore navigation, and pro- 
duce power. Either we shall enslave 
them or continue to be enslaved by them. 
IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 


Not a drop of water that is needed for 
irrigation should ever be permitted to 
waste itself down our rivers to the sea. 
Compacts between all the interested 
States governing the use of water needed 
for irrigation will be encouraged by the 
authority. In New Mexico, Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas are mil- 
lions of acres of fertile lands in these 
basins that can be irrigated from multi- 
purpose reservoirs. These will be so 
constructed as to aid local and State irri- 
gation projects wherever they exist or 
may exist. 

Water thus stored, including all the 
floodwaters, will no longer flood our low- 
lands and render ineffective our levee 
and drainage systems. This authority, 
with floods controlled, will release mil- 
lions of acres of swamplands for cultiva- 
tion, and its effect will be to further aid 
State and local authorities in their task. 

The problem of finding sufficient water 
for the irrigation of the ricelands of 
Arkansas and Louisiana would be ended, 
for the supply would always be more than 
adequate from the reservoirs of the lower 
basins, 

Thus we shall open new frontiers; we 
shall reclaim new lands for new homes. 

NAVIGATION 


For as long as man has sailed the seas, 
navigation has been the cheapest trans- 
portation. The Tennessee River has al- 
ready become one of the world’s greatest 
arteries of commerce for those materials 
peculiarly adapted to river navigation, 
and in so doing it has brought increased 
business to the trucks and railroads. So 
also it will be with these rivers, as regu- 
lated waters are released for irrigation, 
fiood control, power, and navigation. 

These rivers, exclusive of their tribu- 
taries, except the Ouachita, are consid- 
ered by the War Department to be navi- 
gable a total distance of 2,294 miles. 
From a practical standpoint the mileage 
is much less. A proper development will 
restore them for all these miles and more 
to their former navigation glories. 

POWER 

The 8,398,000 population of the Arkan- 
sas, the Red, the White, and the St. Fran- 
cis River Valleys is staggering under elec- 
tric rates so high that power is barely 
more than a luxury; so high and so abom- 
inably discriminatory that millions of 
these people cannot afford it in their 
homes and so high that commerce and 
industry can never experience normal 
growth. Conservative estimates of the 
Army engineers indicate that more than 
4,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity 
can be produced annually, economically, 
and feasibly at multipurpose reservoirs 
that should be constructed in these ba- 
sins. This power, supplemented by addi- 
tional power from steam plants run with 
cheap gas, oil, and coal from the vast 
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and unlimited deposits of this region, is 
sufficient to supply every home, urban 
and rural, every commercial establish- 
ment, and every industry in the proposed 
Authority area. 

Today the Federal Power Commission 
reports a shortage of power in this area, 
even for domestic consumption, and a 
critical shortage when the possible de- 
fense needs are taken into consideration. 
I quote from a letter from Leland Olds, 
Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, to President Roosevelt, dated 
December 6, 1940, reporting on the elec- 
trical-power requirements and supply in 
the United States, compiled by its na- 
tional-defense power staff, in which he 
says: 

In most areas the full effect of the na- 
tional-defense loads will probably not be felt 
until the year 1942, when the aggregate defi- 
ciencies in available generating capacities in 
certain areas will probably exceed 1,500,000 
kilowatts. 


In the areas which he lists as “where 
the greatest need is likely to develop” are 
included particularly the States of Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. 

Well knowing that my statement that 
the rates in this area are outrageously 
high will be challenged, I have taken oc- 
casion to compare the prices paid by our 


people in these States with the prices 


paid by the people now being served by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority—and I 
may add here that we have advantages 
in the Arkansas Valley Authority area, in 
the form of cheap fuel to facilitate the 
hydro power, and in the form of other 
work to be done to which part of the 
cost will be charged, that should enable 
us to produce even cheaper power than 
in the T. V. A. 
Arkansas 

During the year 1938 the people of 
Arkansas used 472,128,000 kilowatt- 
hours, for which they paid $11,868,951. 
Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $6,187,408, a difference of 
$5,681,543. This more than five and one- 
half million dollars is the overcharge 
which the people of Arkansas suffered, 
the tribute which they paid to the power 
companies in 1938. To those who would 
charge that T. V. A. is selling power at 
less than cost, let me point out that 
under the Tacoma, Wash., rates the cost 
on this same electricity to the people of 
Arkansas would have been $4,962,367, a 
difference of $6,906,584; and according 
to the Ontario rates the cost would have 
been $4,600,354, a difference of $7,268,597. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. If you 
had T. V. A. rates in Arkansas you would 
use twice the amount of electricity and 
your savings would therefore be doubled. 

Mr. ELLIS. Right; I thank the gen- 
tleman. Nobody anywhere on the face of 
the earth has ever in the history of man- 
kind made a greater fight to get this great 
resourre to the masses at rates they can 
afford than my friend the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN). The 
world owes him a great debt of gratitude. 
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Louisiana 


During the year 1938 the people of Lou- 
isiana used 939,577,000 kilowatt-hours for 
which they paid $20,716,000. Under the 
T. V. A. rates the cost would have been 
$11,253,000 or $9,463,000 less. 

Missouri 


During the year 1938 the people of Mis- 
souri used 2,450,217,000 kilowatt-hours 
for which they paid $54,277,898. Under 
the T. V. A. rates the cost would have 
been $33,272,487, or $21,005,411 less, 


Texas 


During the year 1938 the people of 
Texas used 2,899,172,000 kilowatt-hours, 
for which they paid $69,243,509. Under 
the T. V. A. rates the cost would have 
been $38,146,547, or $31,096,962 less. 

Oklahoma 


During the year 1938 the people of 
Oklahoma used 934,645,000 kilowatt- 
hours, for which they paid $23,959,480. 
Under the T. V. A. rates the cost to them 
would have been $12,506,812, or $11,- 
452,668 less. 

Kansas 


During the year 1938 the people of 
Kansas used 952,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 
for which they paid $24,692,000. Under 
the T. V. A. rates the cost would have 
been $13,918,000, or $10,774,000 less. 

New Mezico 


During the year 1938 the people of 
New Mexico used 86,277,000 kilowatt- 
hours, for which they paid a total of 
$3,708,493. Under the T. V. A. rates the 
cost would have been $1,535,553, or 
$2,172,940 less. 

Colorado 


During the year 1938 the people of 
Colorado used 581,891,000 kilowatt-hours, 
for which they paid $17,802,306. Under 
the T. V. A. yardstick rates the cost 
tgs have been $9,269,371, or $8,532,935 
ess. 

Conclusion on power 


I sincerely hope every person who hears 
or reads what I am saying will get his 
last light and power bill and compare the 
rate which was charged him to the T. v. 
A. rate which I am about to quote. The 
T. V. A. rates are: 


Cents per 
kilowatt-hour 
First 50 kilowatt-hourůS...---------== 3.0 
Next 150 kilowatt-hours -= 2.0 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours 1.0 
Mills per 
kilowatt-hour 
Next 1,000 kilowatt- hours 4.0 


Commercial service: 
For demands of 10 kilowatts or less— 


Cents per 
kilowatt-hour 
First 150 kllowatt-hours 
Next 350 kilowatt-hours. 
Next 1,500 kilowatt-hours.. 
All over 2,000 kilowatt-hours 
For demands in excess of 10 kilowatts 
but not over 20 kilowatts: 
First 15 kilowatt-hours per kilo- 
watt demand 3.0 
Next 35 kilowatt-hours per kilo- 
watt demand 2.0 
Next 150 kilowatt-hours per kilo- 
watt demand — 1.0 
All over 200 kilowatt-hours per 
kilowatt demand 0.8 
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The large light and power rate in 
T. V. A. is as follows: j 
er 


Demand charge: kilowatt 
For first 1,000 kilowatt demand $1.00 


All over 1,000 kilowatt demand... 0.90 
Energy charge: Mills per 
For annual customers— kilowatt-hour 
First 15,000 kilowatt- hours 8.0 
Next 25,000 kllowatt-hours 6.0 
Next 60,000 kilowatt-hours... 4.0 
Next 400,000 kilowatt- hours 3.0 
All over 500,000 kilowatt-hours... 2.5 


For seasonal customers— 


First 10,000 kilowatt- hours 10.0 
Next 25,000 kilowatt-hours.....-. 6.0 
Next 65,000 kilowatt-hours_...... 4.0 
Next 400,000 kilowatt-hours__.... 3.0 
All over 500,000 kilowatt-hours... 2. 5 


All energy in excess of 360 kilowatt-hours 
per kilowatt of demand will be subject to a 
reduction of 0.5 mills per kilowatt-hour from 
the otherwise applicable rate. 


Compare this industrial rate to that 
existing in these eight States and you 
will see that the high rates which we 
endure at the hands of the absentee 
power monopolies constitute the greatest 
barrier to our industrial and even our 
agricultural growth. 

Tennessee lost a Member of Congress 
under the last reapportionment but 
Tennessee is gaining a Member under 
the present reapportionment. This au- 
thority would do for this region what 
the T. V. A. has done for the Tennessee 
country. It would unlock the great 
natural resources for the people of these 
valleys themselves. It would bring un- 
told happiness to practically every home 
within the region. Most of the power 
companies operating in these basins are 
absentee owned and practically every 
natural resource within these basins that 
is being touched at all is being exploited 
by absentee ownership. 

The multipurpose dams in these 
basins could not only be tied in with 
several transmission lines but they 
could be tied into the T. V. A. system 
and into other great systems in order 
to further serve the masses with still 
lower rates. 

An authority should be set up at once 
to plan an integrated system connect- 
ing the dams already under construc- 
tion and connecting them with other 
systems, for they are producing, or soon 
will be producing, tremendous power 
that will within 2 or 3 years vitally 
affect the rates of all this region. 

EROSION AND DUST CONTROL 


It is estimated by the Soil Conservation 
Service that the Arkansas River alone 
deposits into the Mississippi annually, 
26,390,000 tons of silt; that the White 
River empties into the Mississippi an- 
nually 2,151,000 tons of silt, and that 
the St. Francis River empties into the 
Mississippi annually 700,000 tons. Fig- 
ures on the Red River have not been 
completed. 

The Soil Conservation Service has clas- 
sified into three stages the erosion acre- 
age of these basins as follows: 

(1) Degree of erosion: Very severe— 
much of this land is essentially destroyed 
for future tillage. 


Acres 
Arkansas River 14, 405, 000 
Red River 7, 843, 000 
St. Francis River 253, 
White River 554, 000 
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(2) Severe erosion: Nearly all of the 
topsoil is gone—can be tilled but is much 
less productive: 


Acres 
=- 24, 768. 000 
5, 081, 000 
46, 000 


(3) Moderate erosion: Between 25 and 
75 percent of the topsoil gone: 


Acres 
Arkansas River 34, 074, 000 
Red Wivet 16, 896, 000 
St. Francis River 1. 118, 000 
White Rlver 12. 999, 000 


The wind erosion region of the Arkan- 
sas and Red River Basins today comprises 
approximately 97,000,000 acres. The 
Dust Bowl proper now comprises approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 acres, in which are ap- 
proximately 100,000 farms comprising 
roughly 32,000,000 cultivated acres. In 
this area 90,000 farm families and 2,000,- 


000 people have been affected. The wheat 


yield in the area fell from 300,000 bushels 
in 1932 to 150,000 bushels in 1936. 

All of the authorities agree that prac- 
tically all the erosion of lands suited to 
cultivation in these four basins—both 
water and wind erosion—can be and 
must be stopped. The Soil Conservation 
Service and other agencies are doing 
splendid work, but their work can be ren- 
dered much more effective through the 
assistance of this authority. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I repeat 
that some kind of an authority for this 
region is inevitable. The vast expendi- 
tues of the Federal Government already 
made, and those anticipated, must not 
be wasted, even through minimum effi- 
ciency. An integrated system operated 
by an over-all authority must be estab- 
lished for maximum efficiency. This 
shall apply not only to irrigation in con- 
junction with the other phases, not only 
to flood control in conjunction with the 
other phases, not only to power produc- 
tion and distribution in conjunction with 
the other phases, not only to navigation 
in conjunction with the other phases, not 
only to water and wind erosion in con- 
junction with the other phases, but it 
shall apply to every effort to conserve and 
properly utilize every resource of the re- 
gion for the security, the prosperity, the 
general welfare, and the happiness of its 
people. 

Even though it may be necessary to de- 
fer any extensive construction until the 
passing of the present emergency, except 
for those projects vital to the national 
defense, the authorization itself is neces- 
sary now, and every day that passes is 
too late. 

President Roosevelt has on several oc- 
casions lately on his own motion ex- 
pressed a keen interest in the creation of 
this authority. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
article from the New York Herald- 
Tribune of today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Wortey). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the radio ad- 
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dress delivered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FisH] may be extended 
in the Recorp by him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. Hook! is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


THE ARMY AIR CORPS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my privilege to have listened to the dis- 
tinguished witnesses who appeared before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
one thing that I gathered from their 
testimony is the seriousness of the world 
situation and the present crises that con- 
front the United States of America in 
the program of national defense, I think 
we all agree that in order to protect this 
Nation and to make it safe from foreign 
aggression we must build up a defense on 
land and sea and in the air. The Navy 
plays a most important part. We are 
given to understand—and I think it is 
correct—that we have today the most 
powerful Navy in the world, and there is 
no reason why, in my opinion, we should 
not have the best trained and best 
equipped air force in the world for our 
own protection. We are confronted, 
however, with certain obstacles that it is 
my painful duty to discuss here today. 
It is not a pleasant duty to criticize a 
department of Government. However, 
when the welfare of our Nation is at stake 
we as Members of Congress must meet 
things fearlessly and forcefully. 

Some time ago this Congress, realizing 
the importance of building an air force 
equipped with new and modern planes, 
launched on a program that today, in my 
opinion, is at a very low ebb. We hear 
about bottle necks in industry. We hear 
about the gearing up of machine shops, 
We hear about strikes and labor strife. 
We hear about certain industries con- 
trolled by German and American capital 
refusing to allow certain patents and ma- 
terials, such as magnesium, to be used, 
thus cutting down the production of our 
planes to one-fifteenth of what the Ger- 
man production is, and I fully realize 
that all these things are, to a certain 
extent, holding up our national-defense 
program in the building up. of our air 
force. However, I feel that there is a 
more serious situation confronting us, 
and that is the high-handed, arbitrary, 
dictatorial &ttitude of some of those 
Army officials who have held full sway 
for many years. So long that they now 
feel they should be monarchs of all they 
survey. 

These are the type of men that seem 
to be in charge of the air force. We were 
told by some of the distinguished wit- 
nesses before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee that Germany has the most eff- 
cient army in the world today. It has 
been built up in the last 10 years. In 
my opinion, the one thing that has done 
more to make the German Army the 
fighting machine that it is, is the fact 
that they brought new blood—young 
blood, young men—into the program, 
which put new life into an organization 
that was stymied by old ideas and old 
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methods. The trouble with our Army 
today, in my opinion, and this is my 
personal opinion from personal observa- 
tion, is that our Army is guided by old 
men with old ideas. To give you an 
illustration of what is going on in the 
procurement of airplanes by the Army, I 
am going to recite an instance that, in 
my opinion, is one of the reasons why we 
have so many men waiting to be trained 
as air pilots without any ships to pilot 
and without any facilities to be trained 
with. Let me say at the outset that it 
is a disgrace that our young men should 
be trained in antiquated wooden wire 
biplanes instead of modern low-winged 
all-metal monoplanes such as they are 
taught to fly in combat. Might I say that 
the old wooden wire biplane has been 
discontinued by the Army except for 
trainers. The price paid for these old 
wooden wire biplanes is far in excess of 
the cost of producing a new and modern 
design, that will reduce flying hours 25 
percent, that will cut down casualties of 
trainees, and can be produced through 
the mass-production method. 

Let me illustrate my point by giving 
the following facts that have been 
brought to me personally and that I have 
investigated over a period of the best 
part of a year. I have met with many 
things in Government affairs since I have 
been a Member of Congress that have 
given me much concern, but I have never 
in my 6 years of service in this House 
come in contact with a situation that has 
been as high-handed, arbitrary, and dic- 
tatorial as the case I am about to recite. 

Let me say to you that because of the 
dictatorial attitude of the Army officials 
in the Air Corps, they have definitely and 
positively, because of their prejudice held 
against one of the greatest airplane de- 
signers in the United States today, re- 
fused to even give him a chance in the 
competition, after they called for bids and 
after he submitted a new and modern de- 
sign according to their call for bids, and 
gave a price that was one-half the price 
that they paid the Stearmann Aircraft 
Corporation for the old wooden and wire 
biplanes that they are training our young 
men with. At this time, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent at this point in 
the Recorp to include in my remarks a 
chronological story of the corporation 
now known as the Zephyr Aircraft Cor- 
poration, with the War Department. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. + 

Mr. HOOK. About 1 year ago I was 
approached by a good friend, Dr. Wendell 
Lund, relative to the withdrawal of a cer- 
tain protest which had been made to the 
Military Affairs Committee by the Lenert 
Aircraft Corporation, of Pontiac, Mich., 
appealing to the committee for consider- 
ation in the matter of contracts entered 
into by the War Department for purchas- 
ing a certain number of airplanes. On 
March 11, 1939, the War Department 
called for bids on Circular No. 39-635, 
Standard Form No. 30 for the procure- 
ment of a new and improved design of 
training—primary—airplane. On July 6, 
1939, when the bids were opened, the 
Lenert Aircraft Corporation was the low- 
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est bidder, but the War Department re- 
fused to accept their bid, and awarded 
the contract to another company. Pro- 
vision had been made in the bid that any 
company who claimed they had been un- 
justly deprived of an award would be en- 
titled to a hearing. The Lenert Aircraft 
Corporation, being the lowest bidder, 
thereupon requested a hearing from the 
War Department which was denied. 
They then appealed to the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, but later decided as a 
matter of policy to withdraw their appeal. 
The Military Affairs Committee declined 
to return their letters of appeal, and it 
was therefore at this time that Dr. Wen- 
dell Lund and the Lenert Aircraft Cor- 
poration appealed to me for my influence 
on the matter. It was by this means that 
I became interested in their affairs. 
Since that time several other congress- 
men, including the gentleman from 
Michigan, Congressman JOHN D. DINGELL, 
have been following with interest the 
enormous amount of red tape that has 
entwined this small manufacturing busi- 
ness of Michigan which has endeavored 
to pierce the outposts of the War Depart- 
ment’s airplane- purchasing authority 
and get an entering wedge into this busi- 
ness which is apparently greatly influ- 
enced by a certain group known as the 
big six of the airplane-production 
industries. 

Congress is vitally interested in air- 
piane-manufacturing production and so 
is the general public, evinced by the great 
amount of newspaper space given to this 
particular phase in regard to the na- 
tional-defense program, and, too, as leg- 
islators interested in the manner in 
which this phase has been handled by 
the War and Navy Departments and 
National Defense Council. 

The Lenert Aircraft Corporation is 
now called the Zephyr Aircraft Corpora- 
tion for the peculiar reason that the 
stockholders of the original corporation 
were advised the personal animosity of 
Louis Johnson, then Assistant Secretary 
of War, toward Mr. Lenert would elimi- 
nate the possibility of their ever receiv- 
ing an order from the War Department. 
I will explain this in proper sequence. 
The Lenert Aircraft Corporation was 
headed by Mr. Lenert, who has been de- 
signing, building, and flying airplanes 
since the year 1910. In 1928 he devel- 
oped, built, and flew the first all-metal 
biplane in America. His was the only 
all-metal plane displayed in the first na- 
tional air show at Detroit. The con- 
struction of that plane 10 years ago as 
he improved it is practically the same 
as the construction used by the Navy in 
building similar planes today. However, 
Mr. Lenert’s main objective was mass 
production of an all-metal plane, and 10 
years ago his factory was designed to put 
out one plane a day if such a market 
could be developed. In 1937 he began 
to think ahead of the airplane industry 
and the War Department, and foresaw 
the possibility of the Army discarding 
the biplane as a primary trainer and 
adopting the monoplane to bring the pri- 
mary trainer in line with the advanced 
trainer, fighter, and bombing planes, all 
= which were of a low-wing monoplane 
ype. 
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This would result in a tremendous sav- 
ing of student flying hours. His first ob- 
jective therefore was a primary training 
plane built to Army specifications to be 
produced at the rate of 10 or more planes 
a day according to the requirement of 
the Government. He concentrated along 
those lines and his corporation by 1938 
and 1939 had several engineers in the 
University of Michigan under the leader- 
ship of Professor Conlon, who is highly 
respected at Wright Field, codesigning 
stressing material and developing spec- 
ifications according to the Army hand- 
book on a training plane. The develop- 
ment included punch presses, dies, and 
die-extruded parts, all planned for an 
unlimited mass-production basis. The 
Government called for bids on March 
11, 1939, for—the following is a direct 
quotation from Circular 39-635, Stand- 
ard Form No. 30— 

a quantity procurement of new and im- 
proved designs of training (primary) air- 
planes. That in order to encour- 
age the development of aviation and improve 
the efficiency of the Army and Navy * * œ 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy, prior to the procurement of new de- 
signs of aircraft or aircraft parts“ 
shall * * + invite the submission in com- 
petition by sealed communications * * + 
together with a statement of the price for 


which such designs * * + will be sold to 
the Government. 


The Lenert Aircraft Corporation was 
not only prepared but was entirely con- 
fident of underbidding any other com- 
pany in America. They were positive 
that they had a 100 percent Army de- 
sign, developed on Army specification, 
out of which they could produce a flying 
model in 90 days if they received an 
order for 1 or more machines and then 
immediately could start mass production 
at 10 or more a day. They checked with 
the War Department at Dayton, Ohio, 
and were assured that a flying model was 
not necessary. Therefore, the corpora- 
tion was so positive of favorable recep- 
tion that they started immediately to 
throw their entire resources into 
punches, dies, jigs, and tables. 

This, then, is the background of the 
Lenert Aircraft Corporation and, from 
my viewpoint, is intensely interesting. It 
has influenced me and such other Con- 
gressmen who have cognizance of the 
developments to assist and carry through 
to the highest jurisdiction the case of a 
small business corporation from the 
State of Michigan who in our belief has 
received unfair treatment from the 
hands of the War Department. It is, 
again from my viewpoint, a case of a 
small business with limited financial re- 
sources and lack of lobby influence and 
contacts who has a progressive idea, fur- 
ther advanced than the mental scope of 
the hamstrung Army officials and who 
has been pushed aside as inconsequential 
by the procurement agencies giving pref- 
erence to an old-line, favored, industrial 
group. The situation is perfect for the 
deepest consideration of any national- 
defense or preparedness council, for I 
honestly believe after a personal inspec- 
tion of the Lenert aircraft factory at 
Pontiac, Mich., that had they been given 
an order for one or more planes during 
the letting of the contracts they would be 
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producing now at least three planes a 
day. This, then, has influenced me in 
presenting the case to this Congress for 
your consideration before any other steps 
be taken toward a further investigation 
of the case. 

I shall now list the different involve- 
ments since the calling for the bids, for 
the new and improved designs of pri- 
mary training airplanes for the Army, up 
to the present stalemate. 

First. Bids opened at Wright Field July 
7, 1939, at which Mr. Lenert was present, 
having posted a $60,000 bond and offered 
to leave that bond there to insure the 
performance and purchase price of one 
ship to prove their ability to produce one 
ship at $10,000. The Army is now pay- 
ing $10,000 in 500 lots, for a less efficient 
ship, whereas the Lenert ship would be 
only $3,000 in 100 lots. 

Second. Lenert Aircraft Corporation 
was the lowest bidder by some $3,000 per 
plane. 

Third. Contract for the first 100 
planes—and later 400 additional—was 
awarded to the Stearman Co. for a some- 
what antiquated biplane design. 

Fourth. As provided in the bids, the 
Lenert Aircraft Corporation was entitled 
to a hearing as being unjustly deprived 
of an award. A hearing was requested 
but denied. 

Fifth. Contracts with War Department 
Officials disclosed that the Lenert designs 
had not been evaluated. Reasons given 
were that the Lenert Aircraft Corpora- 
tion did not have a finished plane and 
conditions in Europe had changed Army 
plans. 

Sixth. In consideration of the expense 
accrued by the Lenert people and the 
possibility of another source of a trainer 
supply, Army officials stated they would 
recommend to the Secretary of War that 
the Lenert Aircraft Corporation be given 
an order for 13 ships on a private enter- 
prise noncompetitive bid basis. 

Seventh. After a lapse of time and no 
order received Mr. Lenert contacted Louis 
Johnson, Assistant Secretary of War, and 
was advised that no order would be given. 
This was on September 16, 1939. 

Eighth. Mr. Lenert then appealed to 
the Military Affairs Committee on Octo- 
ber 7, 1939. No action was taken by them. 

Ninth. At this time the stockholders 
and other Michigan people decided that 
the matter should be approached from 
a different angle. Charles S. Porritt, of 
Lansing, Mich.; Dr. Wendell Lund, of 
Escanaba, Mich.; and Ross Perry, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Lenert Aircraft 
Corporation, came to Washington and 
endeavored to straighten matters out. 
It was also at this time that I heard full 
details of the case when I was approached 
relative to having the complaint with- 
drawn from the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Tenth. I arranged for a conference be- 
tween Mr. Perry, Dr. Lund, and Assistant 
Secretary of War Louis Johnson. Mr. 
Johnson told Mr. Perry he resented the 
protest and especially the appeal to the 
Military Affairs Committee and as long as 
Mr. Lenert was connected with the Lenert 
Aircraft Corporation as an officer or even 
a stockholder nothing could be expected 
from him, Mr. Johnson. They pleaded 
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for the 13-ship trial order but Mr. John- 
son refused and stated that if he did this 
it would look as if he had made a mistake 
and was trying to cover up. 

Eleventh. Mr. Perry reported this back 
to the stockholders of the corporation in 
Michigan. It was decided to withdraw 
Mr. Lenert’s name from the officers of 
the corporation. Mr. Perry was made 
president and the name of the corpora- 
tion was changed to the Zephyr Aircraft 
Corporation. Mr. Lenert was made gen- 
eral manager of the corporation and con- 
tinued as a stockholder. It was at this 
time that the financial backing of the 
company was withdrawn. 

Twelfth. Mr. Perry returned to Wash- 
ington and I arranged an interview with 
Brig. Gen. George H. Brett in the office of 
the Air Corps. It was just at this time 
that national defense was the paramount 
issue and the production of airplanes was 
of vital importance. General Brett stated 
that if production could be started im- 
mediately an order would undoubtedly 
be issued at once. Mr. Perry promised 
delivery of a ship in 90 days. General 
Brett promised an inspection of the plant. 

Thirteenth. Mr. Lenert met the in- 
spector at the plant and was told that 
the understanding was that he was not 
to be connected with the corporation. 
The inspector stated he could not report 
anything favorable as the plane was not 
in production. The inspector was in- 
formed that the plane was an Army 
trainer and would not be started down 
the assembly line unless an order was re- 
ceived from the Government. 

Fourteenth. Mr. Perry and Dr. Lund 
returned to Washington and contacted 
Louis Johnson again. He advised them 
he would do nothing as the factory was 
too small, there was not sufficient equip- 
ment to produce, and Mr. Lenert was still 
connected with the company. 

Fifteenth. Mr. Perry again contacted 
the Army officials at Dayton, Ohio, as it 
was at this time that a program of 50,000 
war planes a year had been scheduled by 
the United States. He was informed that 
he was too late and was shown a blue- 
print of a schedule distributing the en- 
tire contract for the 50,000 planes to 
several of the major corporations. This 
information was premature and previ- 
ous to the official approval of the defense 
program, They informed him that the 
contracts for the entire schedule were on 
the Secretary of War’s desk waiting to be 
signed as soon as the appropriation bill 
was passed. They also suggested that 
the Zephyr Aircraft Corporation subcon- 
tract from a major corporation. 

Sixteenth. Mr. Perry again came to 
Washington and advised with several 
of us. I contacted the office of the Chief 
of the Air Corps requesting a copy of 
the contract schedule. This was refused 
and, after my threatening the use of a 
privileged resolution from the floor of the 
House, I was informed that as subordi- 
nate the Office of the Chief of the Air 
Corps was not in a position to give out 
this confidential information, but it could 
be obtained from the Secretary of War. 

Seventeenth. However, after several 
conference, the Air Corps decided that an 
order for 15 planes would be in line as a 
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trial order. Confirmation was promised 
by mail. 

Eighteenth. The Zephyr Aircraft Cor- 
poration received a letter stating that it 
had been decided no order could be given, 
because there was no flying model and 
factory facilities to produce was doubted. 

Nineteenth. Mr. Perry again came to 
Washington with the tunnel test model 
of the ship and the corporation’s pros- 
pectus of mass production from an as- 
sembly line. They were definitely re- 
jected, even though Mr. Perry offered to 
make any addition to equipment the 
Army would suggest. 

Twentieth. This brings the matter up 
to September 1, 1940. Mr. Perry again 
came to Washington and I arranged for 
a conference for him and William S. 
Knudsen, Chairman of the National De- 
fense Council, for September 11, 1940. 

Twenty-first. At the conference Mr. 
Knudsen very courteously went over the 
problem, but advised Mr. Perry he was a 
production coordinator and had no au- 
thority on purchases and contracts. 

This, then, is the summary of the case 
presented in the shortest way possible, but 
not in any manner picturing the time and 
expense and financial loss to the Zephyr 
Aircraft Corporation. I believe the whole 
problem could have been eliminated if 
the War Department had given proper 
consideration to the low bid of the Lenert 
Aircraft Corporation. I also believe, as 
do the several other Congressmen in- 
formed on the matter, that the case has 
sufficient merits to show War Department 
discrimination and is worthy of a con- 
gressional investigation. 

At this point I will give you also a 
description of the method of production 
of the Lenert Aircraft Corporation, now 
known as the Zephyr Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, and at which these Army dictators 
have scoffed and turned down. 

WHAT MODERN PRODUCTION OF THIS AIRPLANE 
CONSISTS OF AND ITS FEATURES 


Parts stamped from dies. 

Uniform, lightning-speed-made parts. 

Two punch presses, costing less than 
$3,000, to stamp out parts for 50 ships a 
day 


Uniform assembly jig system to hold 
parts in perfect position for riveting. 

Jig system of this kind can be success- 
fully operated with 90 percent unskilled 

labor. 

That means low-cost education of labor 
turn-over. 

Building space cut down 65 percent by 
using this system. 

Faster turn-over of materials, less stor- 
age space needed for unfinished ma- 
terials. 

Servicing cost cut 50 percent by uni- 
form interchangeable parts, which means 
fewer trainers to do a job, by less loss 
of hours for servicing. 

Reduction of flying hours necessary for 
proper training of pilots by 25 percent. 
Using a modern low-wing monoplane to 
teach men to fly low-wing monoplanes. 
The Army has discontinued the old bi- 
plane, except for training purposes, and 
this only because they claim they are 
teaching them acrobatic stunts in them. 

This would save the Government the 
cost of about 3,000 ships. For example, 
it has been said that the primary training 
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program will take about 10,000 ships. 
This would save the Government about 
one-third as much as they are now 
paying. 

It would cut down casualties of train- 
ees by training in a modern Army-size 
trainer, because after such training the 
trainees would be better fit to ‘go into 
the fast, advanced trainer. 

This ship could be produced and sold 
to the Government for one-half the cost 
of the type and system now in progress; 
10,000 ships are costing the Government 
$100,000,000, at the present price. A 
saving of half of that would be $50,- 
000,000, and a saving of 3,000 ships in 
addition to this. This would, in the end, 
bring about a saving of approximately 
$65,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money. 

These men saw the need of such a 
plane to meet the need of the program 
several months before the defense pro- 
gram was mentioned. They spent thou- 
sands of dollars of their own hard earned 
money, to produce something for this 
program. I have made a close study of 
this case, and I am sure they have not 
been given the proper considerations by 
the Army. In fact all they have been 
given is what in the parlance of the 
street is known as “a run around.” 

In the interest of time, let me give you 
just one little phase of the program. 
After having followed this thing for over 
a year and listened to the Army officials, 
after having begged with them, after 
having had the engineers admit that the 
plane design and method of production 
was the very thing they were looking 
for, the Army officials turned around 
and told the officials of the corporation 
that as long as the airplane designer, 
Mr. Lenert, president of the corporation 
who offered the bids, was connected with 
the corporation they would not give them 
any consideration. They went back to 
Michigan, dropped Mr. Lenert as an 
official, reincorporated their corporation, 
and changed the name from the Lenert 
Aircraft Corporation to the Zephyr Air- 
eraft Corporation and returned to 
Washington. Then again, they went be- 
fore the War Department and then 
again they were turned down. It was 
after this that a very distinguished Mem- 
ber of this House, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL], and I went to 
the War Department in the interest of 
national defense. Several weeks ago 
again we went before General Brett at 
the instance of General Arnold, and Gen- 
eral Brett told Mr. Peary, the president of 
that corporation, to go back to Michigan, 
to get contracts for supplies and mate- 
rials, and to come back here on the 16th 
or 18th and he would see that he was 
given a contract, but it just so happened 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL] made certain remarks about 
the arbitrary actions of the Army offi- 
cials, and when that gentleman, the 
president of that corporation, came back 
just the other day, it was insinuated 
that they would not even listen to him 
because of the fact that a Member of 
Congress made derogatory remarks 
against the Army officials. 

Oh, I say to you that the matter de- 
serves a congressional investigation. 
They do not want a policy of mass pro- 
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duction in airplanes and that, in my 
opinion, is the very thing that is stifling 
today the airplane program of national 
defense. Oh, when we stop and think 
about the things that are happening 
down there by the old, outmoded Army 
Officials, it is about time that we get 
down to a program where the Members 
of Congress will at least be treated as 
gentlemen and as Members of Congress. 

I want to relate to you just one other 
little thing, and then I shall close. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] 
and I went down there one day, and be- 
cause we were discussing the program, 
General Brett had the audacity to call in 
a stenographer and say, “Take down the 
remarks.” Why such arbitrary and 
high-handed methods? Members of 
Congress can even confer with the Presi- 
dent of the United States without being 
submitted to this method of coercion, 
but “the Army” that is different. These 
Officials are so used to bossing people 
around without having their actions 
questioned that they expect to show 
Members of Congress just how big and 
powerful they are. 


I have read and reread the bill H. R. 


1776, and I have come to the conclusion 
that if the provisions of that bill place 
any more dictatorial powers in the hands 
of the arbitrary officers of the Army it 
will be my painful duty to vote against 
it because of the fact that they operate 
on personal prejudice and grudges and 
will not be of any help to this Nation in 
our national defense or to our friends 
that we would like to help in this great 
emergency. 

Let us now take this controversy up 
where we left off September 11, 1940, 
after the conference with Mr. Knudsen. 

The case was again presented to the 
War Department and submitted to Mr. 
Robert Patterson, The Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, who no doubt was hood- 
winked by the same group that kept the 
Zephyr Aircraft Corporation out of the 
program. I am certain that if he had 
known the real facts he would not have 
written the foliowing letter: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 31, 1940. 
Hon. FrANK E. Hook, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Hook: Your letter of October 4, 
1940, addressed to the President and relating 
to the Lenert Aircraft Corporation, of Pon- 
tiac, Mich., now known as the Zephyr Air- 
craft Corporation, has been referred to this 
Office for consideration and acknowledgment. 

The several matters to which reference is 
made relate to a design competition contem- 
plating the procurement of primary training 
airplanes which was projected by circular 
proposal 39-635, dated March 11, 1939, and 
as result of which bids were opened on July 
7, 1939. This procedure was taken under 
the authority contained in section 10 of the 
act of July 2, 1926 (44 Stat. 788), the appli- 
cable provisions of which were recited with 
particularity in the advertisement. As re- 
quired by law, all prospective bidders were 
advised as to the type of aircraft desired and 
the quantity contemplated for procurement, 
and detailed information as to the conditions 
and requirements of the competition, includ- 
ing the method of evaluation for determina- 
tion of the winners, was likewise transmitted 
to each such prospective bidder. Each bidder 
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was likewise required to submit a scale of 
prices for which it would undertake the con- 
struction of aircraft covered by its designs. 

All bids received in response to said circular 
proposal, including that of the Lenert Air- 
craft Corporation, were analyzed by a board 
of officers appointed for that purpose, and 
detailed consideration was given to such data 
as were submitted to meet the requirements 
of the circular proposal and the pertinent 
specifications therein referred to. Winners 
of the competition were declared in accord- 
ance with the procedure laid down in section 
10 of the act of July 2, 1926, and a contract 
for the manufacture of primary training air- 
Planes was subsequently awarded to one of 
such winners. The Lenert Aircraft Corpo- 
ration was not a winner of the competition 
and was not entitled upon the basis of its bid 
to be so declared; hence this company was 
not eligible for an aircraft award under the 
terms of the circular proposal. 

Subsequent to the announcement of win- 
ners of the competition, the Lenert Aircraft 
Corporation filed a protest, alleging its right 
to an award of contract, principally by rea- 
son of its submission of the lowest bid as to 

rice. 

= The complaint thus lodged against the ac- 
tion taken by the War Department was with- 
out merit in view of the fact that the ap- 
plicable law provides only for consideration 
of such a protest upon a reasonable showing, 
in writing, that error was made whereby the 
complainant was unjustly deprived of an 
award. The protest filed was unsupported 
by factual data, nor was any showing of er- 
ror submitted, and the claimant was advised 
to that effect. By letter dated March 20, 
1940, Mr. W. F. Lenert, writing in behalf of 
the Lenert Aircraft Corporation, of which 
he was then president, advised this Depart- 
ment as follows: 

“After a further investigation and minute 
study of the facts, we have reached the con- 
clusion that the complaints and protests filed 
in our letters in reference to circular pro- 
posal 39-635 was based on insufficient in- 
formation. If we had been in possession of 
the information and facts that we now have, 
the complaints would not have been filed 
originally. Accordingly we request that you 
kindly return all the correspondence dealing 
with that matter.” 

It should be readily apparent upon refer- 
ence to the applicable law above referred to, 
as well as to the terms and conditions set 
forth in the circular proposal, that the 
declaration of winners of the competition was 
necessarily based upon merit of designs meet- 
ing the advertised specifications and that the 
question of price was not for material con- 
sideration until subsequent to the declaration 
of winners. It will be noted that the law 
provides that contracts may be entered into 
with a winner, or winners, of the competi- 
tion at prices to be negotiated but not to 
exceed those submitted with the bid. 

The War Department is convinced that the 
action taken as a result of the competition 
inaugurated by circular proposal 39-635 was 
warranted, proper, and necessary, and that 
the interests of the Government and of all 
contestants were fully protected, and that the 
entire transaction was consummated without 
discrimination against any company submit- 
ting a design of airplane for consideration. 

So far as the possibility of giving an ex- 
perimental contract to the Zephyr Aircraft 
Corporation is concerned, the policy of the 
War Department is based upon the provisions 
of paragraph (k) of section 10 of the act of 
July 2, 1926, which authorizes the purchase 
of such aircraft as may be necessary in the 
judgment of the Secretary of War for experi- 
mental purposes in the development of air- 
craft of the best kind for the Army. In the 
event that recommendation is made for such 
an experimental contract, careful considera- 
tion will be given to determine its necessity 
in the interest of the national defense. 
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It is hoped that the foregoing analysis of 
the transaction will remove any doubt you 
may have entertained as to the regularity of 
the procedure taken. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 
The Assistant Secretary of War. 


The explanation of the excerpt from 
the letter dated March 20, 1940, from Mr. 
Lenert is that he was led to believe by the 
Army officials that if he wrote such a let- 
ter to clear their records that he would 
be given a place in the program and an 
experimental or trial order. After they 
chiseled this letter from him they re- 
sumed their high-handed attitude. 

Early this month Mr. Perry came back 
to Washingion and Congressman Dingell 
and myself, together with Mr. Perry, con- 
ferred with Mr. Knudsen, who very cor- 
dially cooperated and arranged for an- 
other conference with the War Depart- 
ment officials, to wit, General Arnold, 
who in turn sent us to General Brett. 

The best way I have of explaining our 
conference with General Brett is to quote 
you the following letter written to the 
Zephyr Aircraft Corporation after the 
conference: 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 9, 1941, 
ZEPHYR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 
Pontiac, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: Your president, Ross H. 
Perry, appeared here in Washington and 
conferred with the Honorable JOHN DINGELL, 
Congressman from the Fifteenth District of 
Michigan, and myself with regard to the 
difficulties confronting your corporation 
with the War Department and the National 
Defense Commission. 

The problem that presented itself to us 
was a question of an order from the United 
States Government through the War De- 
partment for the purpose of ultimately going 
into mass production of the plane that is 
now under construction by your corporation. 

We conferred with William S. Knudsen, 
Commissioner in charge of the Production 
Division of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, who was recently named Di- 
rector of the Office for Production Manage- 
ment. After discussion and presentation of 
the problem to Mr. Knudsen he arranged 
for a conference immediately with Maj. Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, Chief of Staff of the Air Corps, 
who in turn immediately referred us to 
Maj. Gen. George H. Brett. General Brett, 
after considerable discussion, advised that 
he had something in mind that he was not 
in a position at this time to make public 
but that he was definitely sure that they 
would need a supply of the very type of 
ship that was under construction by your 
corporation and advised that Mr. Perry 
should immediately set out to determine 
through suppliers whether all supplies neces- 
sary for a 15-ship order at approximately 
$150,000 could be available at once and 
wanted to know the earliest date that the 
planes could be delivered. General Brett 
advised that he was leaving immediately to 
go into this situation and would return to 
Wachington about the 16th and expected Mr. 
Perry to present to him at that time definite 
and positive proof that he would be in a 
position with definite contracts for supplies 
to go into production and have all equip- 
ment necessary for entering into a contract 
for the above order. He suggested that if 
there was any difficulty in the obtaining of 
supplies that that was to be noted and that 
he himself would step into the picture for 
the purpose of assisting along those lines, 

I am definitely certain that if the sugges- 
tion made by General Brett is met that there 
is no doubt that your corporation will not 
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only receive the 15-plane contract but a 
stream of planes in which your corporation 
can go into mass production. I hope that this 
matter will definitely set your corporation 
into mass production because there is no 
doubt in my mind that the National Defense 
Commission and the War Department are 
very much interested in going into the mass 
production of airplanes which seems to be a 
change in the policy of the past. 

I might further state that they have shown 
a great deal of interest in this particular plane 
and the method of production at this time. 

To summarize the above and to comply with 
present demands of the War Department in 
order for them to enter into a contract with 
your corporation you should take the follow- 
ing steps immediately: 

1, Obtain provisional agreements from 
manufacturers N. Antes on materials and 
supplies and delivery dates for sufficient stock 
to complete 15 planes. Also similar proof that 
materials and supplies can be obtained for 
60, 100, or 150 planes, and so forth, for mass 
production. 

2. Submit proof of present buildings, plant, 
and machinery equipment for the construc- 
tion of the trial order of 15 planes. Also pos- 
sibility of plant expansion to take care of 
mass production. 

8. Submit proof of availability of adminis- 
trative and production personnel to imme- 
diately produce the 15-plane trial order. 

I am sincerely positive that you are in line 
for a trial order if the above is complied with 
and I am sure that you will be successful in 
receiving additional orders in the future. I 
personally wish you every success possible in 
this venture. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank E. Hook, M. C. 


Mr. Perry carried out the suggestions 
made by General Brett and returned to 
Michigan and other places, secured the 
commitments so requested on materials, 
and returned to his office January 22. 
The general advised Mr. Perry that noth- 
ing could be done and the case was closed 
because advice from the legal depart- 
ment of the Army was that it would be 
illegal for him to award the Zephyr Air- 
craft Corporation a contract. 

He further referred to a newspaper 
clipping which he claimed to have re- 
ceived from an airplane manufacturer 
from California, which made reference 
to statements supposed to have been 
made by the gentleman from Michigan, 
the Honorable JoHN DINGELL, criticizing 
the Army officials, and said: 


If I did not want to do something per- 
sonally for you, I would have told JOHN 
DINGELL to go to hell a long time ago. Al- 
though we have to go to Congress for our 
appropriations, we do not have to be dictated 
to by them. 


General Brett refused to even look at 
the commitments. When this was re- 
ported to me, I directed the following 
letter to General Brett: 

JANUARY 22, 1941. 
Maj. Gen. Grorce H. BRETT, 
Office of the Chief of Air Corps, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: You will recall the conference of 
the Honorable JoHN DINGELL, Ross H. Perry, 
and myself with you on January 8 concerning 
the Zephyr Aircraft Corporation. 

Mr. Perry informs me that after having 
followed your suggestions he appeared at 
your office this afternoon and that you in- 
formed him that there was nothing that 
could be done for him or his corporation, 
and refused to even look over the material 
that you personally requested he file. He has 
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further informed me that it is your conten- 
tion that your legal department has advised 
that it would be unlawful for your depart- 
ment to enter into a contract with the 
Zephyr Aircraft Corporation. 

As a Member of Congress I am requesting 
that you immediately file with me the legal 
opinion so mentioned to Mr. Perry. If the 
law is as you have indicated then, of course, 
it is my opinion that the law is interfering 
with the progress of national defense, and if 
it is interfering with the progress of national 
defense it should be changed. I am request- 
ing this for the purpose of determining 
whether remedial legislation is necessary. I 
must have this information in my office not 
later than noon, Friday, January 24, 1941. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank E. Hook, M. C. 


I received the following reply: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF THE Am CORPS, 
Washington, January 24, 1941. 
Hon. Frank E. Hook, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Receipt is acknowledged of your 
letter of January 22, 1941, in further refer- 
ence to the matter of the production of 
primary training airplanes by the Zephyr 
Aircraft Corporation for use by the Military 
Establishment. Therein you report informa- 
tion to the effect that upon the advice of 
legal counsel, this office has declared it to 
be unlawful to enter into a contract with 
the Zephyr Aircraft Corporation. In this 
connection, you request a copy of the legal 
opinion upon which such reported declara- 
tion was based so that it may be examined 
with a view to the sponsorship of remedial 
legislation. 

The true facts and circumstances attend- 
ing the procurement of primary training 
airplanes ensuing upon circular proposal 
39-635, dated March 11, 1939, in which the 
Zephyr (Lenert) Aircraft Corporation was 
an unsuccessful competitor, subsequent 
claims of irregularity in awards of contract, 
and proposals for negotiated contracts in- 
volving airplanes of the claimant’s design, 
all heretofore made the subject of corre- 
spondence with you (see letter of this office 
dated September 30, 1940, and letter of the 
Assistant Secretary of War dated October 10, 
1940), lead unmistakably to the conclusion 
that your informant, Mr. Perry, has ill-ad- 
vised you of the position of this office. Re- 
affirming what has been said in substance by 
letter and in conferences in regard thereto, 
this office entertains the view supported by 
unrecorded advice of legal counsel that as 
respects the referenced procurement pro- 
jected under Circular 39-635, supra, an award 
of contract to the Zephyr Aircraft Corpora- 
tion would have been improper, not only 
from a legal standpoint but likewise from 
a standpoint of the best interests of na- 
tional defense. 

The foregoing views respecting the refer- 
enced procurement are not to be understood 
as applicable to any current consideration 
touching the question of a procurement of 
aircraft from the Zephyr Aircraft Corporation 
or any other manufacturer of aircraft. Cer- 
tainly, there exists no legal bar under pre- 
vailing law to a negotiated procurement of 
airplanes from the Zephyr Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, either for experimental purposes or in 
quantity production. Material factors for 
consideration in any such transaction are 
military utility of the aircraft in question, 
manufacturing skill and capacity, and avail- 
ability of appropriated funds. As thus far 
disclosed to this office, the Zephyr Aircraft 
Corporation has not established to the satis- 
faction of this office or higher authority the 
relative adequacy of its design of airplane 
for military purposes or the sufficiency of its 
technical skill and manufacturing facilities 
for the production thereof. Until such time 
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as a reasonably satisfactory showing in these 
respects can be made of record, accompanied 
by a showing of existing necessity therefor 
in the public interest, this office must with- 
hold advocacy of any action looking to the 
obligation of public funds in the production 
thereof. 

As heretofore advised, the facilities of this 
Office are available at any time for the pur- 
pose of testing the adequacy and suitability 
of any military airplane manufactured and 
constructed in accordance with the designs of 
the manufacturer. In the event that such a 
test should establish the desirability of the 
airplane in question for military purposes, 
this office will not hesitate to initiate appro- 
priate action in furtherance of a contractual 
undertaking for the manufacture thereof. 

For the reasons stated, this office is unable 
to supply you a document of the character 
to which you have referred. It is hoped that 
the foregoing remarks will clarify all mis- 
understanding in the premises, 

Sincerely yours, 
Geo. H. BRETT, 
Major General, United States Army, 
The Assistant, 


On reading the letter of General Brett, 
I could plainly see that they are trying 
to hide behind the legal aspects of the 
circular proposal 39-635 and subsequent 
developments. I feel certain that from 
the legal standpoint the Army is wrong. 
However, the Lenert—Zephyr—Aircraft 
Corporation had no intention of filing a 
legal claim unless in the last resort it is 
their only alternative. What they are in- 
terested in is an order to show to the 
world that their plane is superior in 
performance and method of production 
to anything in the field today and to give 
to the country a mass-production method 
which is vital to our national defense. 

If General Brett was of the opinion 
stated in his letter and his statements to 
Mr. Perry on January 22, why, then, his 
proposition to tne gentleman from Mich- 
igan, Congressman DINGELL, Mr. Perry, 
and myself on January 9, as set forth in 
my letter of that date? 

The whole thing to me smacks of the 
influence of the airplane manufacturers’ 
monopoly in the War Department. The 
National Defense Board should, by all 
means, rid the Department of this, in 
the interest of our Government and our 
country. The national defense must go 
on. It must be open to all and not a 
select few. We must, as President Roose- 
velt said in his message to Congress, and 
I quote from his speech of January 6: 

We must especially beware of that small 
group of selfish men who would clip the wings 
of the American eagle in order to feather 
their own nests. 


It is rather a short period of time since 
the Wright brothers successfully per- 
formed the first airplane flight but since 
that time the airplane has developed to 
be a part of our everyday life. It is play- 
ing a very important role in world af- 
fairs. In the early days the patents on 
airplanes were controlled by a very few 
people and at one time they monopolized 
the field to such an extent that it prac- 
tically stymied the United States Govern- 
ment with its program. That situation 
was taken care of through an agreement 
between the United States Government 
and the airplane manufacturers through 
a cross-licensing program and agree- 
ments between airplane-manufacturer 
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associations and the United States Gov- 
ernment. It was thought at the time 
that this would break down the monop- 
oly that controlled this great industry 
but to my surprise and utter dismay I 
find that that monopoly still has a grip 
on the airplane industry to such an ex- 
tent that they through the methods 
adopted by and the attitude of some of 
the officials of the War Department are 
keeping down new and modern designs 
by effectively preventing new competitors 
from entering the field. Through this 
method they are effective in eliminating 
any airplane manufacturer who might 
bring mass production into the field as a 
policy in the airplane industry. The 
facts I just recited to you bear out my 
contention along these lines. A congres- 
sional investigation, I think, is necessary 
in order that we break down this bottle 
neck and bring about a situation where 
the people of this Nation will be given 
the benefit of the best brains in airplane 
designing and methods of production 
so that America will be master of the air. 

In closing, let me say that the officials 
in charge of the national-defense pro- 
gram should in the interest of fair play 
and in the best interest of our country 
give this their attention so that a long- 
drawn-out congressional investigation 
may be averted. 

I am vitally interested in the program 
of national defense and because of this 
I have given you the above facts. I did 
not come to you until after my patience 
had been sorely tried. I feel I am doing 
my duty to you and to my country. 

(Mr. Hook asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein certain correspondence with cer- 
tain Army officials.) 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted to Mr. CLARK, for today, on 
account of illness in his family. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned to meet, in accordance 
with its previous order, on Monday, Janu- 
ary 27, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


On Tuesday, January 28, at 10 o’clock 
a. m., the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will consider in open 
session H. R. 562 (BLAND), a bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment, administra- 
tion, and maintenance of a Coast Guard 
Auxiliary and a Coast Guard Reserve. 

The bill is an improved form of H. R. 
10652, introduced in the Seventy-sixth 


-Congress at the request of the Treasury 


Department, and is designed to change 
the name of the present Coast Guard Re- 
serve to “Coast Guard Auxiliary.” A new 
Reserve, military in character and simi- 
lar to the Naval Reserve, is created. The 
bill would authorize the Coast Guard to 
use vessels owned and voluntarily offered 
by members of the Auxiliary for any 
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Service duty and make available addi- 
tional personnel for active duty with the 
Coast Guard in time of war or national 
emergency. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


121. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for admin- 
istrative expenses Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, for the fiscal year 1941, amount- 
ing to $40,000 (H. Doc. No. 52); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

122, A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting three sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of State for the fiscal years 1941 
and 1942, amounting to $26,000 (H. Doc. No. 
53); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

123. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for admin- 
istrative expenses, Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, for the fiscsal year 1941, amounting to 
$50,000 (H. Doc. No. 54); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

124. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting the draft 
of a proposed provision pertaining to an ex- 
isting appropriation for the Federal Works 
Agency (H. Doc. No, 55); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

125. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1941, 
amounting to $11,800,000 (H. Doc. No. 56); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

126. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, for the 
Quartermaster Corps, War Department, for 
clothing and equipage amounting to $175,- 
000,000 (H. Doc. No. 57); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

127. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for the Canal Zone 
biological area for the fiscal year 1941, 
amounting to $10,000 (H. Doc. No. 58); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

128. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a report of contracts entered 
into for buildings, facilities, etc., for the 
quarter ended December 31, 1940; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

129. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting reports of negotiated contracts 
entered into by the Navy Department during 
the quarter onded December 31, 1940; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

130. A letter from the secretary, United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission, 
transmitting the Annual Report of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission 
covering the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

131. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the final report of the Commit- 
tee on Administrative Procedure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

132. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the Annual Report of 
the Rural Electrification Administration for 
the fiscal year 1940; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

133. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Federal Loan Agency, transmitting- a report 
of commitments for the national defense; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, commit- 
tees were discharged from the considera- 
tion of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2037) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Walker; Committee on Pensions 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2334) granting an increase of 
Pension to Fred Faulkner; Committee on 
Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2335) granting an increase of 
pension to William Hargis; Committee on 
Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2386) granting an increase of 
pension to William Hays; Committee on Pen- 
sions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2339) granting an increase of 
pension to James O. Scott; Committee on 
Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2344) granting a pension to 
James S. Landrum; Committee on Pensions 
discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2346) granting a pension to 
Pharis Johnson; Committee on Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2348) granting a pension to 
Jesse Johnson; Committee on Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 2404) granting an increase of 
pension to America E. Dye; Committee on 
Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 2570) to correct the military 
record of John F. Wilde; Committee on Pen- 
sions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 2578) granting a pension to 
Asberry Risner; Committee on Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 2579) granting a pension to 
Chester Cornett; Committee on Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
pills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 


By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 2652. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance, by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, of regulations providing for more 
liberal policies in determining the service 
connection of disabilities, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. R. 2653. A bill to increase the debt limit 
of the United States, to provide for the 
Federal taxation of future issues of obliga- 
tions of the United States and its instru- 
mentalities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 2654. A bill to provide for the exami- 
nation and survey of shore line of Lake Pon- 
chartrain, La., between the Orleans Parish 
and the Bonnet Carre spillway; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: 

H. R. 2655. A bill providing for the purchase 
by the United States of the segregated coal 
and asphalt deposits in Oklahoma from the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLINS: 

H. R. 2656. A bill conferring jurisdiction on 

the Court of Claims to hear and determine 
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the claims of the Choctaw Indians of the 
State of Mississippi; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COSTELLO: 

H. R. 2657. A bill relating to the retirement 
of certain commissioned and warrrant officers 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2658. A bill relating to the retirement 
of certain commissioned and warrant officers 
of the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2659. A bill allowing promotion for 
officers on the retired list; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2660. A bill to amend section 16 (b) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938; to the 
Committee on Labor, 


H. R. 2661. A bill to provide for the train- - 


ing of civil glider pilots, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. R. 2662. A bill to establish hiring halls 
under the control of shipping commissioners 
for the engaging of seamen for certain vessels, 
to control subversive activities among seamen, 
to impose additional citizenship requirements 
for manning vessels of the United States, to 
establish more stable labor relations in the 
merchant marine, and to protect the status 
of the American merchant marine as an in- 
tegral part of the national defense; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. ENGEL: 

H. R. 2663. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
time for filing applications for review of 
claims on appeal to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 2664. A bill to define loss of use of an 
eye for the purposes of granting the statutory 
award of $35 per month under the provisions 
of subparagraph (k), paragraph II, part I, 
Veterans’ Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 2665. A bill to provide for apportion- 
ing Representatives in Congress among the 
several States by the equal proportions 
method; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. HOOK: 

H. R. 2666. A bill to establish rearing ponds 
and a fish hatchery; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 2667. A bill to amend the act of May 
22, 1926 (44 Stat. 616), as amended, providing 
for the establishment of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 2668 (by request). A bill to amend 
section 37a of the National Defense Act, as 
amended by the act approved June 4, 1920; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H. R. 2669. A bill to provide pension bene- 
fits for certain Spanish-American War veter- 
ans; to tlie Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 2670. A bill to authorize the use of 
certain lands for military purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2671 (by request). A bill to increase 
the number of cadets allowed at the United 
States Military Academy from the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McINTYRE: 

H.R, 2672. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into an agreement 
fixing boundary lines on Wind River Indian 
lands, Wyoming; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: 

H. R. 2673. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
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approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 2674. A bill to authorize the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to make.small 
mining loans for the purpose of financing 
preliminary development work; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 2675. A bill to permit mining within 
the Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument 
in Arizona; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

H. R. 2676. A bill to revise the boundaries 
of the Saguaro National Monument; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 

H. R. 2677. A bill authorizing payment to 
the San Carlos Apache Indians for the lands 
ceded by them in the agreement of February 
25, 1896, ratified by the act of June 10, 1896, 
and reopening such lands to mineral entry; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 2678. A bill to provide for direct Fed- 

eral old-age assistance; to the Committee on 


By Mr. PEARSON: 

H.R. 2679. A bill to provide for free hos- 
pitalization and medical attention for all 
veterans of the World War and the Spanish- 
American War in Government facilities; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H. R. 2680. A bill to create United States 
Civil Service Board of Appeals; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 2681. A bill relating to sales and con- 
tracts to sell in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and to be cited as Federal Sales Act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 2682. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States of America to proclaim 
October 11 of each year General Pulaski's 
Memorial Day for the observance and com- 
memoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. PLUMLEY: 

H.R. 2683. A bill for the relief of families 
of Reserve officers of the Army who die while 
on active duty with the Civilian Conservation 
Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 2684. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the highway department of 
Davidson County, of the State of Tennessee, 
to construct a bridge across Cumberland 
River at a point approximately 124 miles 
below Clees Ferry, connecting a belt-line 
highway in Davidson County, State of Ten- 
nessee, known as the Old Hickory Boulevard; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: 

H. R. 2685. A bill to authorize the disposi- 
tion of recreational demonstration projects, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. SACKS: 

H. R. 2686. A bill to give protection to home 
mortgagors who are required to render mili- 
tary or naval service during any national 
emergency; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. SATTERFIELD: 

H. R. 2687. A bill to amend the Judicial 
Code by adding a new section thereto, desig- 
nated as section 266a, to provide for inter- 
vention by States in certain cases involving 
the validity of the exercise of any power by 
the United States, or any agency thereof, or 
any officer or employee thereof, and for other 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2688. A bill granting an extension of 
patent to the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. SUTPHIN: 

H. R. 2689. A bill to amend an act entitled 

“An act for the improvement and protection 
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of the beaches along the shores of the United 
States,” approved June 26, 1936; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 2690. A bill to designate injuries and 
diseases compensable by the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission by 
amendment of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Act of 1933; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 2691. A bill to provide a means 
whereby partial payment can be made to 
citizens of the United States of their claims 
against the Imperial Russian Government; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 2692. A bill to aid in measures for 
national defense by the development and 
testing of new devices and materials and by 
directing natural resources to that end, and 
at all times to increase industrial employ- 
ment and to enhance national prosperity by 
aiding and promoting research in the engi- 
neering experiment stations connected with 
colleges and schools of engineering in the 
several State and Territorial universities and 
colleges, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

H.R. 2693. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a retirement system for 
employees of carriers subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 29, 1935, as amended on 
June 24, 1937, by Public Law No. 162, Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress, so as to provide for 
medical examination in furnishing satisfac- 
‘tory proof of disability; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COX: 

H. R. 2694. A bill to expedite the national 
defense by prohibiting the demand or pay- 
ment of money as a condition of employ- 
ment by the United States or on Government 
contracts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 2695. A bill amending the Criminal 
Code by prohibiting acts of sabotage with 
respect to the performance of national-de- 
fense contracts and by prohibiting certain 
unwarranted practices in relation to strikes 
and lock-outs in connection with national- 
@efense contracts, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts: 

H. J. Res. 83. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11 of each year General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H. J. Res. 84. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1941, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKEOUGH: 

H. J. Res. 85. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1941, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: 

H. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1941, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: 

H. J. Res. 87. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on Election of 
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President, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 
By Mr. MYERS: 

H. Res. 79. Resolution to appoint a spe- 
cial committee to investigate the alleged dis- 
agreement between the National Association 
of Broadcasters and the American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers (A. S. C. 
A. P.); to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

H. Res. 80. Resolution authorizing appoint- 
ment of a select committee to investigate 
trade practices in connection with sale and 
marketing of strawberries and fresh vege- 
tables; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. Res. 81. Resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Rules to employ a temporary clerk- 
stenographer; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. Res. 82. Resolution creating a select 
committee to investigate the prosecution of 
Howard Hopson; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 


lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Indiana, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States in their house concurrent resolution 
No. 1, dated January 17, 1941, with reference 
to un-American activities; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their concurrent resolution 
dated January 21, 1941, with reference to the 
so-called “fifth columnists”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


—ä — 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 


By Mr. BARNES: 

H. R. 2696. A bill granting a pension to 
Clemence H. Wallkoff; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 2697. A bill for the relief of Fisil Ros- 
enberg; his wife, Sofie; his daughter, Jenny; 
and his son, Jacques; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2698. A bill for the relief of M. L. Leo- 
poid Rosenberg and his wife, Lisa; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H. R. 2699. A bill for the relief of Margaret 

Redmond; to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. R. 2700. A bill for the relief of John H. 

Peters; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A 

H. R. 2701. A bill for the relief of Fred 

Stovall; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. CLASON: 

H. R. 2702. A bill for the relief of Peter 
Koutsaymanes; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 2703. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Joe L. McQueen; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. DEWEY: 

H.R. 2704. A bill to provide for the reap- 
pointment of Maj. Harry A. Musham, retired, 
to the active list of the Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GORE: 

H. R. 2705. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Alma Smith Allen; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H. R. 2706. A bill for the relief of Ernst 
August Meyer; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 2707. A bill granting a pension to 
Phoebe Fite; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2708. A bill granting a pension to 
Isabel Lawhorn; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2709. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Howard Burkette; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 2710. A bill for the relief of George H. 
Kerley; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2711. A bill for the relief of Jessie L. 
Kerley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: 

H. R. 2712. A bill for the relief of the 
Branchland Pipe & Supply Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANDIS: 

H. R. 2713. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Florence C. Woods; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 2714. A bill for the relief of Veronica 
Funkey; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2715. A bill for the relief of Herminie 
L. Perkins; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McARDLE: 

H. R. 2716. A bill for the relief of Karl 
Eduard von Vietinghoff-Scheel; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McKEOUGH: 

H.R. 2717. A bill for the relief of Raymond 

Peschke; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: 

H. R. 2718. A bill for the relief of Jean N. 
Burton and Laura Jones; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H.R.2719. A bill for the relief of Oscar R. 
Wolf; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 2720. A bill for the relief of Paul T. 
Sims; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2721. A bill for the relief of William 
McKinley Gill; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R. 2722. A bill to make George D. Kahn 
eligible for naturalization; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2723. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to present, in the name 
of Congress, a Medal of Honor to Thomas E. 
Langdon; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2724. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Mary E. Philpot, Sandra G. Philpot, and 
Mrs. R. L, Keckler; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

H. R. 2725. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Pollack; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H.R.2726. A bill for the relief of George 

Kennedy; to the Committee on Claims. ; 
By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 2727. A bill for the relief of John 
Mulhern; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2728. A bill for the relief of August R. 
Lundstrom; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2729. A bill for the relief of the San 
Francisco Mountain Scenic Boulevard Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'LEARY: 

H. R. 2780. A bill for the relief of Dorothy 

Silve; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. PLUMLEY: 

H. R. 2731. A bill granting a pension to 
Clara Garvin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2732. A bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment and retirement of John Tomlingson as 
a second lieutenant, United States Army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2733. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary E. Blake; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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H. R. 2734, A bill for the relief of Mrs. Harris 
A. Roberts; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2735. A bill for the relief of the Gran- 
ite Mutual Insurance Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H. R. 2736. A bill for the relief of widows of 
certain Reserve officers of the Army who died 
while serving with the Civilian Conservation 
Corps; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAMSPECKE: 

H. R. 2737. A bill for the relief of certain 
United States commissioners; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 2738. A bill granting a pension to 
Emma C. Senseny; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SATTERFIELD: 

H. R. 2789. A bill for the relief of Jack T. 
Upham; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2740. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Kelley; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2741. A bill for the relief of Roscoe 
McKinley Meadows; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 2742. A bill for the relief of Phillip 

Christian Holt; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. R. 2743. A bill granting a pension to Clara 
B. Mathews; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R. 2744. A bill for the relief of James A. 
Harris; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTPHIN: 

H. R. 2745. A bill granting a pension to 
Harriet B. Skene; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

H. R. 2746. A bill granting a pension to Ruth 
L. McMeans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2747. A bill for the relief of S. H. 
Brown and M. Brown, also known as the Uni- 
versal Steamship Co., a Georgia corporation, 
to cover the loss of their bark, Brown Broth- 
ers, destroyed by a German raider during the 
World War; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H. R. 2748. A bill for the relief of George T. 
Eayres; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2749. A bill to correct the discharge of 
Conrad P. Heidt; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2750. A bill to correct the discharge of 
Kenneth A. Cranmer; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

H.R.2751. A bill for the relief of Fred 
Cranmer; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 2752. A bill for the relief of Dr. Philip 
L. Schwartz; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TERRY: 

H. R. 2753. A bill for the relief of Lewis 

Jones; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. TINKHAM: 

H. R. 2754. A bill for the relief of Bessie 
Myers; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2755. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to reinstate Wallace F. 
Safford to the position and rank of captain 
in the Army of the United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H.R. 2756. A bill to restore the rank of 
brigadier general to William Mitchell, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GEYER of California: 

H. Res. 83. Resolution requesting the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization to 
investigate the facts and circumstances con- 
nected with the granting of United States 
citizenship to W. J. Cameron, of Dearborn, 
Mich.; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 
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116. By Mr. BOLLES: Petition of citizens 
of Beloit, Wis., opposing the passage of H. R. 
1776; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

117. By Mr. CONNERY: Resolutions adopt- 
ed by the Central Committee of Social Justice 
Platoons, of Lawrence, Mass., opposing the 
shipping of munitions or implements of war 
to England on merchant ships or naval units; 
opposing any meddling with the Neutrality or 
Johnson Acts; opposing any subtle or open 
manipulation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation or the Export-Import Bank for 
the purpose of financially aiding any country 
in the conduct of war; opposing the Federal 
Reserve Board greater control over our mone- 
tary system; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

118. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of 
Irish-American Unified Society, Inc., of 
Yenkers, N. Y. favoring the continuance of 
the Dies committee; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

119. By Mr. FULMER: Resolution sub- 
mitted by J. E. Hunter, Jr., clerk, house of 
representatives, Columbia, S. C., memorializ- 
ing the Congress of the United States to in- 
crease the contribution of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for public welfare and relieve to a 
greater extent the overburdened States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

120. Also, concurrent resolution submitted 
by J. E. Hunter, Jr., clerk, house of repre- 
sentatives, Columbia, S. C., memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to pass legisla- 
tion deemed necessary in its judgment to 
curb the activities of the so-called “fifth 
columnists” in the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

121. Also, concurrent resolution submitted 
by J. E. Hunter, Jr., clerk, house of repre- 
sentatives, Columbia, S. C., endorsing and ap- 
proving the defense program and foreign poli- 
cies of the President of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

122. My Mr. HAINES: Petition of Mrs. 
George I. Spangler, York, Pa., and other mem- 
bers of the Zion Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, urging proper protection of the 
men in the various camps through- 
out the Nation; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

123. Also, petition of Harry McCurdy, Dills- 
burg, Pa., and other members of Baron's 
Salem Union Church, urging proper protec- 
tion of the men in various training camps 
throughout the Nation; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

124. Also, petition of Rev. George N. Young, 
Dillsburg, Pa., and members of his church, 
urging proper protection of the men in the 
training camps throughout the Nation; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

125. Also, petition of Rev. H. A. Snook, 
Windsor, Pa., and members of his church, 
urging proper protection of the men in the 
various training camps throughout the Na- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

126. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of Raphael Levine and J. R. Donnell, 
Corsicana, Tex., favoring H. R. 1776; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

127. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition adopted by 
the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors, 
suggesting that Congress authorize a Fed- 
eral subsidy to States, for repayment to 
counties, on the basis of tuberculosis patients 
hospitalized by them. Because of the migrat- 
ing of tuberculosis patients to the State of 
California, the hospital facilities have been 
strained to the point where improvements are 
needed, finances not being available except 
through taxation; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

128. Also, petition approved by the mem- 
bership of the California Mission Trails As- 
sociation, Ltd., on January 4, 1941, request- 
ing that the Congress authorize appropria- 
tions sufficient to aid the State of California 
in bringing the highways up to the stand- 
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ards required for military traffic in the vicin- 
ity of Moffett Field, in Santa Clara County; 
Camp McQuaide, in Santa Cruz County; Camp 
Ord, Camp Clayton, Hearst Ranch Reserva- 
tion, and Camp Nacimiento, in Monterey 
County; and the National Guard Camp in 
San Luis Obispo County, all of which camps 
are located in counties within the California 
Mission Trails Association; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

129. By Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky: Peti- 
tion of Judge J. T. Slaughter and other public 
officials, of Todd County, Ky., unanimously 
endorsing the immediate passage of H. R. 
1776; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

130. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, Inc., 
San Angelo, Tex., urging consideration of 
resolution with reference to agricultural 
products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

131. Also, petition of the International Hod 
Carriers Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union of America, Washington, D. C., urg- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to the national-defense program; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

132. Also, petition of Court Francaise 97, 
Forresters of America, Andre Rousevrol, sec- 
retary, Los Angeles, Calif., urging considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to sub- 
versive activities; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

133. Also, petition of the city of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, urging consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to the Federal Works 
Agency; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


SENATE 
Monpay, JANUARY 27, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. Ze Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou whose universe is ordered in 
an infinite profusion of great and beauti- 
ful things, and crowded with countless 
races of wondrous living creatures: May 
we learn anew the story of this house 
whose Maker and Builder is God, unfold- 
ing as it does the lesson that only by man 
to man can the heart of the Eternal be 
revealed. Help these Thy servants, as 
leaders of the Nation, to realize that only 
men who live in the thought ci God, who 
behold His integrity, who bask in the sun- 
shine of His loving kindness, who are 
strengthened with might by His Spirit in 
the inner man—only they can reflect the 
intellect, the heart, the soul, the eternal 
humanity of our God. 

In all the deliberations of the Congress 
teach us how to deal justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with our God. Give, 
first, the sense of justice, which opens the 
door of Thy temple, that it may be trans- 
figured. Breathe then the spirit of kind- 
ness, because, being nearer to Thee, it 
makes human rectitude a finer thing and 
fits it for the utterance of God, made pos- 
sible by a closer, humbler walk with Thee. 
Help us all, we beseech Thee, so to live 
that we may be interpreters of Thine. 
Through Him who is the true and living 
way unto the Father, Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous request, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
January 23, 1941, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 
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Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following joint 
resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution making 
an appropriation to the United States 
Maritime Commission for emergency 
cargo ship construction, and for other 

and 

H. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution to amend 
section 124 of the Internal Revenue Code 
by extending the time for certification of 
national-defense facilities and contracts 
for amortization purposes. 


ANNUAL REPORT, PANAMA RAILROAD CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the Ninety-first An- 
nual Report of the Board of Directors of 
the Panama Railroad Co. for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, January 27, 1941. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, transmitting the final report of the 
Committee on Administrative Procedure, 
appointed by the Attorney General, at 
the suggestion of the President, to in- 
vestigate the need for procedural reform 
in various administrative tribunals and 
to suggest improvements therein, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports of negotiated contracts entered into 
by the Navy Department during the 
quarter ended December 31, 1940, under 
authority of section 2 (a) of Public Act 
No. 671, Seventy-sixth Congress, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report for the 
quarter ended December 31, 1940, of con- 
tracts entered into for building facilities, 
and so forth, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of law, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORT OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 


Senate a letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to 
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law, the annual report of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration covering op- 
erations for the fiscal year 1940, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


REPORT OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of 
the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copy of the annual report of the 
Commission covering the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1940, which, with the 
accompanying report, was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON W. P. A. 
EMPLOYEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Acting Com- 
missioner of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, Federal Works Agency, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a supplemental 
list of employees paid from project pay 
rolls in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

REPORT ON PERSHING HALL FUND 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from John Thomas Tay- 
lor, director, etc., transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Pershing Hall Fund to 
December 30, 1940, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following house concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Indiana, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

House Concurrent Resolution No. 1 


Resolution endorsing the activity of the Dies 
committee of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives in investigating subversive and 
un-American propaganda and activities in 
the United States 


Whereas the House of Representatives of 
the United States has appointed a special 
committee, familiarly known as the Dies com- 
mittee, to conduct investigations into the 
activities of persons, groups, and organiza- 
tions whose purpose it is to engage in subver- 
sive, pernicious, and un-American activities 
which seek to undermine or overthrow our 
democratic system of government, or to dis- 
seminate slanderous and insidious propaganda 
of a political, racial, or religious mature cal- 
culated to incite prejudice, force, and violence, 
and which urges sympathetic consideration of 
some foreign system of government repug- 
nant to the stability and integrity of our 
American institutions: Therefore be it 

SECTION 1. Resolved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the General Assembly of the 
State of Indiana (the senate concurring) , That 
the Eighty-second General Assembly of the 
State of Indiana go on record as endorsing and 
commending the efforts of the Dies committee 
to expose and extirpate these un-American 
activities. 

Sec. 2. The principal clerk of the house is 
hereby instructed to send a copy of this reso- 
lution to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and a copy to each of 
Indiana’s United States Senators and Mem- 
bers of the National House of Representatives. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate the following house con- 
current resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance: 


House Concurrent Resolution No, 1 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of the 
United States of America not to increase 
the Federal gasoline tax and to discontinue 
the same as soon as possible and refuse to 
reenact such tax 


Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Twenty-seventh Legislative Ses- 
sion of the State of South Dakota (the Senate 
concurring) : 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
did during the session of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress just recently adjourned increase the 
Federal gasoline tax one-half cent per gallon 
making such tax now a total of 144 cents per 
galion despite the fact that every State in the 
Union now imposes a sales tax on gasoline 
averaging in excess of 4 cents per gallon; and 

Whereas such Federal gasoline tax during 
the past calendar year of 1940 has taken from 
the people of the State of South Dakota in 
excess of $1,725,000 which largely comes from 
the producers and from agriculture of South 
Dakota; and 

Whereas such tax at 1½ cents per gallon 
amounts to a 10 percent retail sales tax on 
such product which is a necessity of the resi- 
dents of this State; and 

Whereas it is the sense of this legislature 
that it is inequitable and unfair to impose 
such an enormous sales tax upon a single 
commodity of this type which is a necessity to 
persons engaged in agricultural or producing 
pursuits; and 

Whereas such tax is a revenue measure 
peculiarly adapted for the individual States 
for the purpose of construction and mainte- 
nance of adequate highway systems and means 
of transportation, and the administrative 
machinery is well established in every State 
in the Union: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States should not increase such Federal 
gasoline tax or consider any increase in 
such tax, and should discontinue the same at 
the earliest possible time, and should refuse 
to reenact the same upon its expiration, and 
should thus leave this field of revenue en- 
tirely to the individual States for use in con- 
struction and maintenance of the various 
State highway systems; be it further 

Resolved, That the Members of the 
of the United States from the State of South 
Dakota be, and they are hereby, urged by the 
legislature of this State to use their best 
efforts in opposing any suggested increase in 
the Federal gasoline tax or the reenactment or 
continuance of said Federal gasoline tax; be 
it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded by the secretary of state 
to each Senator and Representative of the 
State of South Dakota in the Congress of the 
United States and to the Vice President of 
the United States and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to be by them pre- 
sented to the proper committee in Congress 


considering or determining such aforesaid 
legislation. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before 
the Senate the following house concur- 
rent resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary: 

House Concurrent Resolution No. 2 
Resolution commending the work of the 

Dies committee of the House of Represent- 

atives of the United States and the activi- 

ties of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 


in their respective efforts to expose and 
suppress subversive activities of individuals 
and groups within the United States 
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Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota (the Sen- 
ate concurring), That the Dies committee of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion be highly commended for the splendid 
and effective work each is Hoing in investi- 
gating, exposing, and suppressing subversive 
and sabotage activities of individuals and 
groups within the United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States and the Congress give every possible 
aid and support to said committee and Bu- 
reau and urge that the Dies investigating 
committee be continued, to the end that all 
activities tending to hinder national defense 
and to endanger the security of the people of 
the United States and its possessions may be 
suppressed at the earliest possible moment; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forthwith transmitted by the secretary of 
state to the President, the President of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, and to the 
Members of Congress from this State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before 
the Senate the following house memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Mon- 
tana, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation: 


House Memorial No. 1 


Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States requesting the enactment of appro- 
priate legislation for the utilization of the 
power and water resources at the Fort Peck 
Dam for irrigation development 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled: 

Whereas a special Northern Great Plains 
Committee appointed by the President has 
studied the effects of the 10-year drought in 
eastern Montana and recommended imme- 
diate use of water facilities for irrigation 
development; and 

Whereas a survey by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has been made to determine the 
feasibility of irrigating a large acreage of dry 
land in this area by utilizing power and 
water available at Fort Peck, Mont.; and 

Whereas the conditions of unemployment 
and distress due to the drought are greatly 
aggravated by the completion of the con- 
struction of the dam, whereby hundreds of 
families have become stranded in Glasgow 
and the boom towns generated by the con- 
struction, not knowing where to go or what 
to do, and adding to the already overburdened 
relief loads of Valley County to the extent 
that Valley County now carries one of the 
largest relief loads in the entire State; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation survey 
is said to be practically completed, by reason 
of which it becomes necessary for the re- 
habilitation of a large section of eastern Mon- 
tana; and 

Whereas unless such use is made of the 
facilities of Fort Peck, Mont., this enormous 
project will prove itself not only of no benefit 
to Montana but a positive injury to the coun- 
ties it directly affects due to the permanent 
removal of revenue formerly derived from the 
flooded areas which formed the backbone of 
a flourishing stock industry regularly paying 
taxes and supporting farmers; and 

Whereas the problem of national defense 
is uppermost in the minds of the adminis- 
tration and large expenditures are being au- 
thorized for this purpose, we submit that it 
would be a poor policy of defense to neglect 
the conservation of our land and water and 
human resources on this account, since they 
form as important an item in the strength 
of the Nation as bullets or battleships or 
planes or tanks, for they are the best defense 
against conditions that are bound to arise 
after the war is over: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the house, That the Congress 
of the United States of America be respect- 
fully urged and petitioned to enact legisla- 
tion to the end that the report of the Bureau 
of Reclamation survey be immediately re- 
leased and that the feasible projects revealed 
be developed at once, thus to relieve human 
distress in the area by furnishing employ- 
ment and farm houses to people dispossessed 
by the drought and by reason of the enor- 
mous amount of unemployment caused by 
the substantial completion of the Fort Peck 
Dam; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this house memo- 
rial be submitted by the secretary of the 
State of Montana to the President of the 
United States, to both Houses of the National 
Congress, to the Secretary of War, to the 
Secretary of the Navy, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, to the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion, and Chief of Army Engineers, and each 
of the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from the State of Montana. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate a similar memorial of 
the Senate of the State of Montana, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate the following house me- 
morial of the Legislature of the State of 
Montana, whicn was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 


House Memorial No. 2 


Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States requesting that the proper authori- 
ties be urged to employ the utilities and 
facilities now available at Fort Peck, Mont., 
in the plan of national defense 


To the Honorable House of Representatives 
and Senate of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled; 

Whereas the United States Government 
has constructed at Fort Peck, Mont., the 
greatest earth dam in all-time history for the 
specific purpose of flood control, navigation, 
and the generating of electric power, and be- 
cause of these vast improvements and power 
facilities the Fort Peck Dam has become a 
strategic point in the United States and most 
favorably adapted for the following purposes: 

(1) Complete municipal utilities, such as 
natural gas, electric power, sewage, a light 
system, paved streets, sidewalks, and town 
site to accommodate 10,000 people; 

(2) Direct railroad connections with the 
coast line of the Great Northern Railroad 
system, roundhouse, freight depot, and 
switching yards on both sides of the river; 

(3) Two direct oiled highway connections 
with Highway No. 2; 

(4) Administrative buildings, cold-storage 
plant, laundry plant, and machine shops 
which are ready for immediate start on mak- 
ing hydro or aeroplane parts or assembling 
same; 

(5) Ample modern hospital facilities; 

(6) With completion of the dam this prop- 
erty will become largely vacant and, unless 
utilized as recommended, will be a large 
financial loss to the Federal Government; 

(7) Large area of federally owned and 
controlled land contiguous to townsite with 
well-mapped terrain usable for maneuvering 
and training troops; 

(8) The reservoir’s large sheet of water, 
and the level surrounding prairie afford land- 
ing fields for land and sea planes. 

(9) Site remote from attack by sea, land, 
or air; 

(10) Investigation will reveal many other 
considerations of equal importance; and 

Whereas the growing importance of power 
transmission to reclamation in Montana was 
recently reflected in President Roosevelt’s 
Budget message to Congress; and 

Whereas $500,000 for Fort Peck was asked 
by President Roosevelt for the commencement 
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of construction of transmission lines, substa- 
tions, and such other facilities as might be 
required by the Bureau for distribution of 
Fort Peck power, which is to be generated 
during the coming year as a result of previous 
work which has been done and will be done 
in the ensuing year, and which will result in 
the expenditure of several million dollars 
which has already been appropriated or will 
be appropriated for its completion; and 

Whereas the United States Government in 
its program of national defense is making 
provision for the rapid expansion and en- 
largement of aviation and is creating new 
Army and Navy air bases; and 

Whereas the aviation program of the United 
States contemplates through the cooperation 
of colieges, universities, and commercial 
schools the training of many thousand air 
pilots annually; and 

Whereas there is no Army or Navy air base, 
at or near Fort Peck, Mont., and on account 
of its location, isolation, climate, and dis- 
tance from other air bases, it is a logical loca- 
tion for an air base; and 

Whereas the Fort Peck Dam will create a 
large lake 187 miles long, 16 miles in maxi- 
mum width, and wili have a shore line of 2,500 
miles, and as such will be an important asset 
to an air base; and 

Whereas, with the completion of the dam, 
the United States Government will have on 
hand property which cost many million dol- 
lars and which will have to be sold at a great 
sacrifice, unless provision is made for its use 
at its present location: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the Congress of the United States of 
America be respectfully urged to empioy the 
utilities and facilities now available at Fort 
Peck, Mont., in the plan of national defense; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this house me- 
morial be submitted by the secretary of the 
State of Montana to the President of the 
United States, to the Council of National De- 
fense, to both Houses of the National Con- 
gress, to the Secretary of War, to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and Chief of Army Engi- 
neers, and each of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the State of 
Montana. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate the following joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of 
Colorado, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 


House Joint Resolution No. 5 


Whereas it is important to increase the air- 
plane production of the United States for 
national defenses; and 

Whereas the State of Colorado is favorably 
located geographically and in relation to the 
supply of natural resources; and 

Whereas the climate of the State of Colo- 
rado is conducive to energetic activity on the 
part of persons residing here; and 

Whereas the establishment of an airplane 
factory in Colorado will be of great assistance 
in relieving unemployment; and 

Whereas it is in keeping with the national- 
defense program to establish vital industries 
in impregnable locations: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives of 
the thirty-third general assembly (the sen- 
ate concurring herein), That the National 
Government be strongly urged to include as a 
part of our national defense the establish- 
ment of a major airplane factory in the State 
of Colorado; and that the Senators and 
Congressmen representing the State of Colo- 
rado in the Congress of the United States be 
requested to give their support to any pro- 
gram that will assist in securing such fac- 
tory; and be it further, 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States and to the President of he Senate and 
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the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, and to 
the Senators and Representatives of the 
State of Colorado in the Congress of the 
United States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate the following concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of South Carolina, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 
Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to pass 

legislation deemed necessary in its judg- 

ment to curb the activities of the so-called 

“fifth columnists” in the United States 

Whereas the people of the United States 
are very much interested in the world crisis 
which confronts us today; and 

Whereas the sentiments of the members of 
this general assembly are in accord with 
those recently expressed by the President of 
the United States in his address to the Con- 
gress recently made on the state of the 
Union; and 

Whereas there are in the United States 
so-called “fifth columnists,” members of the 
German-American Bund, and other similar 
un-American organizations whose purpose is 
to undermine our democratic institutions and 
the American way of life; and 

Whereas it is felt those who lend aid to 
these activities should be apprehended and 
punished severely: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States is memorialized to pass 
the laws found necessary to curb the afore- 
mentioned activities and punish those par- 
ticipating therein, as well as those lending 
aid to such purposes, and that the proper 
agencies of Government be instructed to 
spare no effort or expense in the prompt and 
strict enforcement of all such laws; further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each of the following: 

Hon, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, President 
of the United States; Hon. Henry A. Wallace, 
Vice President of the United States; Hon. 
Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and that a copy be sent to each 
of the two United States Senators from this 
State, as well as to each of the Members of 
Congress from this State. 


The VICK PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from Louie Dahl, 
of Glenwood City, Wis., relative to the 
farm-mortgage situation, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He also laid before the Senate a me- 
morial of sundry citizens of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., remonstrating against all steps 
tending to involve the Nation in war, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a let- 
ter from several citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, relative to national-defense meas- 
ures, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate memo- 
rials of several citizens of the United 
States, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of the bill (S. 275) further to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution of Court Francaise 97, Foresters 
of America, of Los Angeles, Calif., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to 
control subversive activities in the 
United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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He also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution of the Emergency Conference on 
Inaugural Jim Crowism, Washington, 
D. C., protesting against any racial dis- 
crimination in connection with the inau- 
gural ceremonies, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also laid before the Senate a paper 
in the nature of a petition from Robert 
H. La Follette, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
praying for the prompt enactment of 
legislation to create regiments of volun- 
teers in the Army, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter 
from Sam Curry, of Williamson, W. Va., 
relative to the appointment of a Senator 
from the State of West Virginia, and 
commending the record and qualifica- 
tions of Hon. M. M. Neely, Governor of 
West Virginia and former Senator from 
that State, which was referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a letter in 
the nature of a petition signed by Mr. 
and Mrs. John N. Poehlman and several 
other citizens, of Baltimore, Md., pray- 
ing that the United States may remain 
neutral in the present conflict, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


AID TO AGGRESSOR-RESISTING NATIONS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Tennes- 
see. It is short. I ask the clerk to read 
it and then that it may be appropriately 
referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 7 
(By White, Tigrett, Shelby delegation; Hick- 
erson, Calloway, Lindsay, Beasley, Morgan, 

Mahoney, Bass, Graves, McKinney, Bryan) 
Resolution requesting the United States Sen- 

ators and Members of Congress from Ten- 

nessee to support legislation extending aid, 
without stint or limit, to Great Britain and 
other aggressor-resisting nations 

Whereas President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in his message delivered to the Congress of 
the United States on January 6, 1941, re- 
newed the pledge and purpose of this country 
to support Great Britain and other aggres- 
sor-resisting nations by sending them planes, 
ships, tanks, and arms in ever-increasing 
quantities; and 

Whereas this the Seventy-second General 
Assembly of the State of Tennessee is con- 
vinced that every vital interest of the United 
States demands the victory of Great Britain 
and her allies over those nations which have 
torn to shreds international morality; and 
is further convinced that the defeat of Great 
Britain and her allies would impair demo- 
cratic government everywhere and lower the 
standard of living of the people of this and 
all other democratic nations; and 

Whereas it is believed that the United 
States can gain the time essential to pre- 
pare for the grave possibilities that lie ahead 
only by providing Great Britain and her 
allies, generously and ungrudgingly, every 
material and moral assistance of which this 
democracy is capable: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Seventy-second General Assembly of the 
State of Tennessee, request and urge that 
the Senators and Members of the House of 

tatives representing Tennessee in 
the Congress of the United States support 
legislation providing for Great Britain and 
her allies aid, without stint or limit, with 
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all speed, all to the end that liberty, free- 
dom, and democracy may not perish from 
the earth; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the journal in the senate and 
the house of representatives. The clerk of 
the senate is instructed to forward a copy of 
this resolution to each of our United States 
Senators and Congressmen from Tennessee, 
which will carry the seal of the State. 
Adopted January 17, 1941. 
BLAN R. MAXWELL, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
JoHN Ep O'DELL, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Approved January 17, 1941. 
PRENTICE COOPER, 
Governor. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


STATEMENT OF UNION LEAGUE CLUB OF 
CHICAGO ON NATIONAL POLICY 


Mr. BROOKS. I submit a statement 
of national policy and recommendations 
to the Congress of the United States on 
the subject of Senate bill 275—House bill 
1776. This statement is presented by the 
Union League Club of Chicago, 65 West 
Jackson Boulevard, which is one of the 
principal organizations in Chicago. 

Included therein is a resolution adopted 
by the club by referendum opposing the 
passage of this measure, 

Accompanying the statement is a letter 
addressed to me containing the result of 
a poll upon the bill. 

I submit this statement for the infor- 
mation of the Senate and request that it 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF NATIONAL POLICY AND RECOM- 


MENDATIONS TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


(Initiated by the public-affairs committee 
and approved, as revised, by the board of 
directors January 16, 1941. In a mail ref- 
erendum of individual members of the club, 
86 percent of those responding voted approval 
of the statement and recommendations as of 
January 22, 1941.) 

The Union League Club of Chicago fully 
recognizes the necessity of concentrated 
power in the Executive in time of emergency, 
and of unity in the successful prosecution 
of the preparedness But at the 
same time the club is of the opinion that 
Congress should not surrender its powers and 
duties, and that the present emergency can 
be met without endangering the liberties 
upon which our Government is founded. 

Control of foreign relations is vested in 
the President, subject to concurrence in 
treaties by two-thirds of the Senators; and 
the President is Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, but the power to declare 
war is wisely vested in the two Houses of the 
Congress and the power to raise and support 
armies is in the Congress, subject to the 
constitutional requirement that the Congress 
review military appropriations at stated inter- 
vals. Notwithstanding these provisions, the 
Congress may yield other powers to the Presi- 
dent which would make these congressional 
prerogatives entirely futile and, in fact, sur- 
render the constitutional power of the Con- 


gress. 

The bills introduced in the Congress Janu- 
ary 10, 1941, as House of Representatives bill 
1776 and Senate bill 275, vest in the President 
powers which would surrender the powers of 
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the Congress and would permit the President, 
by acting independently of the Congress, to 
involve us in war and exercise authority in- 
fringing on our constitutional safeguards of 
liberty and of balanced powers of government. 

It is dangerous to liberty and to the Ameri- 
can form of government to grant such powers, 
because past experience shows that such im- 
portant powers, once granted, are, if limited 
in time, usually renewed because of the pres- 
tige and force of the Presidential Office. If 
such important powers are not limited in 
time, it is substantially impossible to with- 
draw them on account of the President’s veto 
power: It is therefore . 

Resolved by the Union League Club of 
Chicago, That the President should not be 
given unrestricted powers; that the Congress 
should remain in continuous session during 
grave national emergencies, and thereby pre- 
serve supervision over governmental policies 
vested in it by the Constitution; and, finally, 
that House of Representatives bill 1776 and 
Senate bill 275 should be defeated because 
they embody encroachments dangerous to 
American liberty and to the American system 
of government. 


Union LEAGUE CLUB OF CHICAGO, 
January 22, 1941, 
Hon, C. WAYLAND BROOKS, 
Member, United States Senate. 

Sm: We have just completed tabulating the 
vote of a mail referendum of the individual 
members of the Union League Club of Chi- 
cago on the enclosed statement of national 
policy and recommendations to the Congress 
of the United States, relating to granting un- 
restricted powers to the President, urging the 
Congress to remain in continuous session 
during grave emergencies, and urging defeat 
of House bill 1776 and Senate bill 275. 

The club has four groups of members, and 
we give below the result of the poll in per- 
centages of those voting by membership clas- 
sification: 

Percent 
approving 
statement and 
recommendations 
Resident (within 35 miles of Chicago). 8514 
Veteran (aged over 70 years) 79 
Junior (aged 21 to 30 years) — 93 
Nonresident (outside Chicago an 
representing 25 States) 91 
Percent 
disapproving 
statement and 
recommendations 
Resident (within 35 miles of Chicago). 14% 
Veteran (aged over 70 years) 21 
Junior (aged 21 to 30 years) 
Nonresident (outside Chicago and 
representing 25 States)) 


An analysis of the East Coast States repre- 
sented in the poll, and which includes Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Georgia, Florida, and the 
District of Columbia, shows that 87 percent 
of the nonresident members in those States 
who voted approved the statement and rec- 
ommendations. In New York City, 94 percent 
of the members voting approved the state- 
ment and recommendations, 

This referendum, as far as we know, is the 
only referendum to date on H. R. 1776 and S. 
275 in which a substantial number (2,593) 
of professional and business men have been 
offered an opportunity to express their con- 
sidered convictions. Each member was fur- 
nished with the complete text of the bill and 
was urged to vote only after reading it and 
giving it careful consideration, It should 
therefore be a very significant indication of 
the convictions of a group of voters when 
able to express themselves on a clear-cut 
issue in a secret ballot. 

It is our sincere and earnest hope that the 
results of this referendum will be helpful to 
you as a Member of the Congress in making 
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| your momentous decision on the important 
issues involved in these pending bills. 
Respectfully submitted. 
KENNETH E. RICE, 
President, 
Nicholas J. CONRAD, 
Chairman, 
Public Affairs Committee. 


FISCAL AFFAIRS OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Mr. Oscar G. 
Mayer, president of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, which I believe to 
be of interest to all the Members of the 
Senate, and of importance to the coun- 
try. 

It contains suggestions relative to the 
raising of revenues, the national debt, 
the making of the Budget, the financial 
expenditures of the Federal Government, 
and appropriations for national defense. 

This letter is from one of the major 
commercial organizations of the coun- 
try which offers the suggestions in a 
spirit of cooperation, and with a patri- 
otic desire to aid in the solution of our 
manifold problems. 

I ask that the letter be embodied in 
the Recor and referred to the appro- 
priate committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 
OF COMMERCE, 
Chicago, January 20, 1941. 
Hon. C. WAYLAND BROOKS, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Brooks: The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce has given much study 
to one of the problems which every Member 
of Congress faces, namely, how can Federal 
expenditures and debt be most effectively 
controlled. 

It appears to us that within Congress it- 
self lies the opportunity and responsibility 
for creating an agency, together with appro- 
priate policies and procedure, which will con- 
stitute a significant improvement over pres- 
ent budgetary controls and methods of mak- 
ing appropriations. 

In our judgment the desired results can 
be obtained through the adoption of a plan 
designed to give effect to the following pro- 
posals: 

1. That Congress create an agency of its 
own devising and adopt rules and proce- 
dure to assure that consideration is given to 
the budget situation as a whole and to 
recommend: (a) the aggregate total of ap- 
propriations and expenditures for the fiscal 
year, (b) the total revenues to be raised, 
(c) the sum to be obtained by borrowing, 
(d) any increase in the debt limit needed to 
permit such borrowing; with decision on 
these matters to be made each year by the 
Congress before detailed appropriation bills 
are voted. 

2. That in view of the needs of the national 
defense, Congress reduce unjustified non- 
defense expenditures. 

3 That in the interest of a safe and well- 
founded fiscal policy authorizations to in- 
crease the national debt should originate 
with such congressional budget agency and 
that the increase in the debt limit should 
be placed on an annual basis. 

We trust that the above recommendations 
may appeal to you as practical in operation 
and worthy of your support in the public 
interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar G. Mayer, President. 


Mr. BROOKS. I also offer a resolu- 
tion of similar import adopted by the 
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board of directors of the Illinois Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and request that it be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce upon the recommendation of its 
Federal taxation committee on January 
21, 1941, with*reference to Federal taxa- 
tion, expenditures, and indebtedness 


Whereas various plans have been proposed 
for creating an agency representing both 
Houses of the Congress of the United States, 
to advise the Congress and assume certain 
responsibilities with respect to all matters 
of Federal taxation, Federal expenditures, 
and Federal indebtedness; and 

Whereas the need for such an agency and 
the nature of its functions have been dis- 
cussed in a report entitled “Control of Fed- 
eral Expenditures and Debt,” recently issued 
by the Committee on Federal Finance of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce, by action of its board of directors, 
recommends to the Congress of the United 
States (1) that the Congress create an agency 
of its own devising, which shall jointly rep- 
resent both Houses of the Congress and the 
appropriate committees thereof, and which 
shall, under rules and procedure to be 
adopted by it, advise and report to and rec- 
ommend to the Congress to the end that 
all taxation, appropriation, and debt legis- 
lation be considered in the light of the fiscal 
situation of the Government as a whole, 
including (a) the total revenues to be an- 
ticipated for each fiscal period; (b) the 
sources and character of taxation, existing 
and additional, from which such revenue is 
to be anticipated; (c) the aggregate total of 
appropriations and expenditures to be made 
for the fiscal period; (d) the extent to which 
such expenditures are to be covered by bor- 
rowing, or sources other than taxation; (e) 
the extent, time, and other conditions of 
any increase in the debt limitations required 
for such program; and it is further recom- 
mended: (2) that appropriate action be 
taken to insure that all the matters above 
mentioned be considered and decided and 
that a comprehensive fiscal program for the 
year be adopted by the Congress before any 
detailed appropriation bills are voted and 
that such detailed appropriations conform to 
such comprehensive policy; (3) that all ac- 
tion by Congress to change the limitations 
upon the national debt be taken only after 
consideration of the report and recommenda- 
tions of the congressional agency above 
recommended; (4) that all increases in the 
limitation upon the national debt should be 
based upon the anticipated requirements for 
the ensuing fiscal year and shall not be de- 
signed to cover the requirements for more 
than 1 year in advance; and (5) that, in view 
of the needs of the program for national 
defense and upon the recommendations of 
the agency above described, the Congress 
reduce all nondefense expenditures to the 
lowest justifiable amounts. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally 
without amendment and submitted re- 
ports thereon: 

S. 350. A bill providing additional pay for 
aides to the President of the United States, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2); 

S. 376. A bill providing for the advance- 
ment on the retired list of certain officers of 
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the line of the United States Navy (Rept. 
No. 3); and 

H. R. 1437. A bill authorizing appropria- 
tions for additional shipbuilding and ord- 
nance manufacturing facilities and equip- 
ment for the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 5). 

Mr. ADAMS, from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, to which was referred the 
resolution (S. Res. 54) extending the au- 
thority to investigate the administration of 
J. Ross Eakin as superintendent of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, reported it 
without amendment, «nd, under the rule, the 
resolution was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BARBOUR: 

S. 578. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to release certain interests in 
certain land which adjoins the Shark River 
Coast Guard Station, in Monmouth County, 
N. J.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 579. A bill for the relief of William H. 
Chambliss; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 580. A bill to incorporate the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARBOUR (for himself and Mr. 
SMATHERS) : 

S. 581. A bill relating to the sale of the 
Port Newark Army Base; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 582. A bill to extend to closed building 
and loan associations and for the liquidation 
of assets of such associations the same assist- 
ance that is now extended to closed banks 
and for the liquidation of their assets; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. NYE: 

S. 583. A bill for the relief of Maj. Harold 
Sorenson; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 584. A bill for the relief of the Indians 
of the Fort Berthold Reservation in North 
Dakota; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 585. A bill granting a pension to Julia 
E. Hart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 
S. 586. A bill to authorize the presentation 
a medal of honor to Russell S. Fisher; to 
e Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 587. A bill granting a pension to Ethel 
Wise; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

S. 588. A bill to give to the Secretary of 
Agriculture permanent authority to make 
payments to agricultural producers in order 
to effectuate the purposes specified in section 
7 (a) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

S. 589. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to standardize the amount to be con- 
tributed by the United States for old-age 
assistance; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

S. 590. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the District Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of Florida to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of all persons who have claims for damages 
or losses allegedly resulting from the con- 
struction, further development, and improve- 
ment of the Intracoastal Waterway, Miami to 
Jacksonville, Fla., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MALONEY: 

S. 591. A bill for the relief of Johannes 
Thorvald Siems; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration, 

By Mr. MEAD: 

S. 592. A bill granting jurisdiction to the 

Court of Claims to hear, determine, and ren- 
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der judgment upon certain claims arising 
out of the acquisition by the United States 
of seven Austrian merchant vessels; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 593. A bill to promote industry pros- 
perity, to increase industrial employment, and 
to develop and conserve the natural resources 
by aiding and promoting research in the en- 
gineering experiment stations connected with 
colleges and schools of engineering in the 
several State and Territorial universities and 
colleges, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

S. 594. A bill to clarify the employment 
status of special-delivery messengers in the 
Postal Service; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 595. A bill for the relief of settlers on the 
international strip at Nogales, Ariz.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 596. A bill for the relief of Lt. J. B. 
Edgar, Jr. (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 597. A bill for the relief of Nicholas Con- 
stantine Cotrotsos (Cotros) (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 598. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Credit Unions Act; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 599. A bill to amend section 17 of the 
Federal Highway Act; 

S. 600. A bill to amend section 4 ot the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936; and 

S. 601. A bill to amend section 9 of the act 
of May 22, 1928, authorizing and directing 
a national survey of forestry resources; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 602. A bill for the relief of Benson Allen; 

S. 603. A bill for the relief of R. Thomas 
Carter and Alice E. Carter; 

S. 604. A bill for the relief of Minnie B. La- 
Barre and Harrie A. LaBarre; 

S. 605. A bill for the relief of Pherne Miller; 
and 

S. 606. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
Franklin Thomas; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 607. A bill to amend the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation Act, approved June 8, 1924, 
as amended, authorizing the Secretary of 
War to extend the services and operations of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation to the 
Columbia River; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

S. 608. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended; 

S. 609. A bill to amend the Revenue Act of 
1938 with respect to the credit for de- 
pendents; 

S. 610. A bill to amend paragraph 757 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 to increase duty on 
filberts; 

S. 611. A bill to exempt from Federal ad- 
mission taxes certain fees collected in the 
course of administration of the national park 
system; and 

S. 612. A bill relating to the surtax on un- 
distributed profits with respect to certain 
cooperative associations for the taxable years 
1936, 1937, and 1938; to the Committee on 
Finance, 

S. 613. A bill authorizing the Snake or 
auto Indians of the former Malheur Indian 

rvation of Oregon to sue in the Court of 
Claims, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 614. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey a certain tract of land 
to the State of Oregon to be for public-park 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

S. 615. A bill for the relief of George R. 
Sharp; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 616. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to James S. Blankenship; 
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S. 617. A bill for the relief of veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, including the 
Philippine Insurrection and Chinese Boxer 
Rebellion; 

S. 618. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
Greer; 

S. 619. A bill granting a pension to Jennie 
Alexander; 

S. 620. A bill granting a pension to Fred 
Burns; 

S. 621. A bill granting a pension to Annie 
Mong; 

S. 622. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Elizabeth R. Smith; 

S. 623. A bill granting a pension to Phebe 
Wood; 

S. 624. A bill granting a pension to Lee A. 
Smith; 

S. 625. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Carolina Rhude; 

S. 626. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Ester Ann Hill Morgan; 

S. 627. A bill granting a pension to Martha 
J. Poole; 

S. 628. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Eliza Wray; 

S. 629. A bill granting a pension to John 
Burkland; 

S. 630. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Mary A. Miller; and 

S. 631. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Jessie L. Kilgore; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: 

S. J. Res. 27. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim February 11 as 
Edison Day, in commemoration of the birth- 
day of Thomas Alva Edison; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

S. J. Res. 28. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to pro- 
claim October 11 of each year General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BULOW (for himself and Mr. 
GURNEY) : 

S. J. Res, 29. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of South Dakota Wheat Growers Associa- 
tion, Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MILLER: 

S. J. Res. 30. Joint resolution to provide for 
apportioning Representatives in Congress 
among the several States by the equal-pro- 
portions methods; to the Committee on 
Commerce, 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following joint resolutions were 
each read twice by their titles and re- 
ferred as indicated below: 


H. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution making an 
appropriation to the United States Maritime 
Commission for emergency cargo-ship con- 
struction, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

H. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution to amend sec- 
tion 124 of the Internal Revenue Code by 
extending the time for certification of na- 
tional-defense facilities and contracts for 
amortization purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES—AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr. BRIDGES submitted several 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 275) further to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed. 


WAR AIMS AND PEACE CONDITIONS OF 
BELLIGERENT NATIONS 
Mr. NYE. Mr. President, before we go 
further with this gamble of aid to Britain 
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we ought to have more complete knowl- 
edge of just what cause or causes it is we 
serve. 

For the Senator from Montana IMr. 
WHEELER] and myself, I am offering a 
Senate resolution calling for information 
which it seems to us is vital in this hour 
when we are called upon to contribute to 
a policy that can and does carry implica- 
tions of most serious consequences for our 
country. We but ask that our Govern- 
ment seek from the belligerent govern- 
ments a statement of their war aims and 
peace conditions and of secret treaties 
proposing disposition of territorial spoils. 

This offering and request is no part of 
any contest as to who hates Hitler more 
or loves Britain most. It is but part of 
an effort to make certain that our own 
country shall not play a “sucker” part in 
this return engagement of the age-old 
tragedy “war” to the foreign stage. 

The resolution must not be construed 
as in any degree reflecting even a remote 
thought on the part of its authors that 
the United States should undertake to 
dictate terms of peace upon any nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, is it 
contemplated that the resolution shall be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations? 

Mr. NYE. I had meant to move that it 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received, printed in the 
Recor, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

The resolution (S. Res. 56) was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
as follows: 

Whereas on April 6, 1917, the American 
people through their President and Congress 
declared war for the express purpose of mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy and to end 
all war; and 

Whereas at the conclusion of the first 
World War the American people learned that 
England and France had negotiated -secret 
treaties which clearly revealed their purpose 
was to conquer people and territories and not 
to preserve democracy or to end all war; and 

Whereas the Treaty of Versailles, which 
completely disregarded American concepts of 
democracy and peace, and which was imposed 
upon the conquered Central Powers chiefly 
by England and France, provoked this second 
European war; and 

Whereas the world in 1941 enjoys less 
democracy than in 1917, and many nations, 
great and small, are engaged in the holocaust 
of war; and 

Whereas appeals—strikingly familiar to 
those of 1917—are again being made to the 
noblc ideals, sympathies, and emotions of the 
American people; and 

Whereas the threat of war for the United 
States is imminent today—another war whose 
published purposes are again clothed in ideal- 
ism—the hour has come for the American 
people to have a full and complete knowledge 
of the war aims and peace conditions of the 
belligerent powers; and of any and all secret 
treaties, to the end that before the Nation 
becomes involved in another foreign war we 
might know for what we fight: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the United 
States Senate that the President of the 
United States, through the State Department, 
request all belligerent governments to pro- 
claim publicly their respective war aims and 


in the committees of both Houses. 
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peace conditions and any and all secret 
treaties for disposition of territorial spoils. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in view 
of the reference of the resolution to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which 
is beginning today hearings on the bill 
which is now pending in both Houses, 
popularly referred to as the lend-lease 
bill, I have no disposition to make any 
comment on the brief remarks of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE]. 
The Committee on Foreign Relations will 
within the next few days explore, I pre- 
sume, the entire subject which is before 
the Congress and before the country as 
the result of the introduction of Senate 
bill 275 and House bill 1776. 

I have no desire or disposition to 
prophesy how long the hearings will last, 
or just what shape the proposed legis- 
lation will be in when it reaches the 
Senate, either from the House or from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Neither do I deem it appropriate at this 
moment to comment upon the wisdom 
of any effort to extract from the bellig- 
erents a statement of their policies and 
what it is they are fighting about. I 
suppose it would be just as logical, how- 
ever, for a citizen who witnessed in the 
highway an encounter in which one man 
had his knife drawn at the throat of 
another, and who desired to render some 
assistance to the victim, to ask them to 
stop and announce what it was they 
were fighting about, and what the fight 
started over, before he would decide 
whether he would lend aid to either one. 

Under the common law, a citizen has 
a right even to take the life of an ag- 
gressor when he has reasonable ground 
to believe that murder is about to be 
committed. I presume in some respects 
nations may enjoy the same right al- 
though not necessarily under the com- 
mon law. 

There are many things that might be 
said about this resolution which I pre- 
sume is submitted at this time in con- 
nection with the legislation now 2 

r 
that reason I make no further comment; 
but I appreciate the fact that the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota has asked that 
the resolution go to the committee con- 
sidering the proposed legislation. 


ADDRESS BY DR. FRED H. ALBEE ON CARE OF 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


[Mr. BARBOUR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by Dr. Fred H. Albee, chairman of 
the New Jersey State Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion, at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Orthopedic Surgeons, New 
Orleans, on January 15, 1941, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


FARM INCOME—RESOLUTION, OF STOCKHOLD- 
ERS OF NEW BRUNSWICK FARMERS’ 
MARKET, INC. 

[Mr. BARBOUR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Appendix a resolution 
adopted by the stockholders of the New 
Brunswick Farmers’ Market, Inc., on January 
18, 1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 


EFFECT OF TRADE AGREEMENTS ON DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. HOLMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a protest from the 
Dairymen's Association of Oregon relative to 
the effect of trade agreements on the dairy 
industry, which appears in the Appendix.) 
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PRICES CHARGED SOLDIERS—ARTICLE FROM 
ALEXANDRIA (LA.) TOWN TALK 

[Mr. OVERTON asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article pub- 

lished in the Alexandria (La.) Town Talk 

relative to prices charged soldiers at Army 
camps, which appears in the Appendix.] 


LETTER FROM C. D. HOGUE RELATIVE TO LEND- 
LEASE BILL 


Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from C. D. 
Hogue to the Wilmington (N. C.) Star rela- 
tive to the so-called lend-lease bill, which 
appears in the Appendix.| 


COMMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


AND LEND-LEASE BILL 
[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record various letters, 
resolutions, and newspaper editorials relating 
to American foreign policy and the so-called 
lend-lease bill, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


SPECIAL MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR OF KANSAS 
ON LEND-LEASE BILL 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the special message delivered to 
the joint session of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Kansas by Gov. Payne H. Ratner on 
January 22, 1941. I may state at this 
time that subsequently both branches of 
the Kansas Legislature approved a reso- 
lution memorializing Congress not to 
pass the so-called lend-lease bill on the 
ground that Congress should not surren- 
der to the President the responsibilities 
devolved upon it by the Constitution, but 
should retain those powers and also re- 
tain our representative form of demo- 
cratic government. This resolution, I 
understand, will be presented to the Con- 
gress Officially in due time. 

While I have the floor, Mr. President, 
I wish to commend wholeheartedly the 
substance of Governor Ratner’s message 
to the Kansas Legislature, and also the 
action of the Kansas Legislature follow- 
ing receipt of the message. I wish also 
to state briefly some of my own reasons 
for opposing the so-called lend-lease bill 
on which hearings now are in progress 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. President, it is my sincere belief 
that the real crisis America faces today is 
not so much the European war as it is the 
implications of the so-called lend-lease 
bill, which, very frankly, as written 
amounts to a war dictatorship bill for 
the Government of the United States 
and the people of thc United States. 

The House measure, most significantly, 
carries the number H. R. 1776. 

The year 1776 is remembered as the 
year in which the American colonists 
wrote the Declaration of Independence— 
independence from the British Empire 
and European wars. House bill 1776 
may be remembered as the bill in which 
Congress was asked to approve the 
Declaration of Dependence—dependence 
upon the British Empire, and perpetual 
participation in Europe’s wars. 

Mr, President, I was especially im- 
pressed by the statements and testimony 
before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of five well-known Americans 
with widely divergent views on most ques- 
tions, by their remarkable unanimity in 
opposing this measure, House bill 1776. 
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These five men are known to all of us: 
Ambassador Joseph Kennedy, Democrat, 
I might say New Deal Democrat; Norman 
Thomas, four times candidate for Presi- 
dent on the Socialist ticket; Hanford 
MacNider, of Iowa, former national com- 
mander of the American Legion, and 
former Minister to Canada, Republican; 
Gen. Hugh. Johnson, former head of the 
N. R. A., with a military record a mile 
long, author, columnist, commentator; 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, the world’s 
foremost aviator and world traveler; all 
five American to the core; all five men 
whose patriotism and authority to speak 
are beyond question. 

Differing in many of their views, these 
five, as I read their statements, are 
unanimous in opposing this bill; and I 
say they are right. 

All five agree that this Old World war 
is not our war. I say they are right. 

All five agree that the United States 
has no business attempting, and no hope 
of accomplishing, the policing of the 
world. I say they are right. 

All five agree that in their opinion 
passage of this bill would lead to United 
States intervention in this war. Again I 
say they are right. 

All five agree that the United States 
should arm itself adequately to defend 
itself, and should fight any attempt by 
any foreign power to land in or attempt to 
acquire possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere. I say that is right. 

All five—Democrat, Republican, So- 
cialist, and Independent—agree that the 
major objection to the bill is that it 
proposes the surrender to the Execu- 
tive of congressional authority; that if 
it is not the road to dictatorship, it at 
least proposes to vest in the hands of the 
President dictatorial powers. I agree 
that that is what the bill attempts to do. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
special message from Governor Ratner, 
and ask that it be printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. . 

There being no objection, the message 
was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SPECIAL MESSAGE OF GOV. PAYNE RATNER 


Members of the Kansas Legislature: 

Only a matter of gravest concern has im- 
pelled me to ask for this join. session of the 
Kansas State Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is with a sense of the solemn 
duty which rests upon you and me in the re- 
sponsibility of our positions of leadership in 
State government that I appear before you. 
Otherwise I would not interrupt your con- 
sideration of other problems important to 
Kansas. 

I come before you to ask your attention to 
the bill now before the National Congress, 
commonly known as the lease-lend measure. 
I do so because in my considered opinion it 
is of such portent that the future of Amer- 
ican democracy may be involved. 

Many citizens may not have had an op- 
portunity to read and study this bill, and so 
may not have a full realization of its pro- 
visions and implications. Therefore it is our 
duty to call this vital matter to the attention 
of the people. 

With the principle of furnishing all pos- 
sible material aid to England—short of war— 
I am in heartfelt accord. All of us, I am 
sure, subscribe to this view. 

Aggressor legions are trampling over three 
continents. The horrible of war 
has come to an unhappy world. It clouds 
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men’s minds, creating confusion and fear, 
It colors our own thoughts. Never was the 
need greater for clear thinking and sound 
judgment. By our decisions today we may 
affect the lives of generations unborn. 

Once our course is charted, we must be a 
Nation united. It is in determining this 
course that American citizens, exercising 
their constitutional right of free expression 
and petition, may make their desires known. 

Therefore let us examine the provisions of 
House Resolution 1776, which sets out that 
it is “to further promote the defense of the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 

The bill describes defense articles as “any 
weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel, or boat; 
any machinery, facility, tool, material, or 
supply necessary for the manufacture, pro- 
duction, processing, repair, servicing, or op- 
eration of any article; any component mate- 
rial or part; any other commodity or article 
for defense.” This means almost anything 
would be a defense article if the President 
said so. 

The next provision authorizes the Presi- 
dent to order any Government official to 
manufacture in arsenals, shipyards, factories, 
or procure in any way any defense article for 
the use of any country the President names, 
regardless of the provisions of any other law. 

This means the President may obtain any- 
thing for any country in the world. He 
alone is the judge of whether its defense is 
deemed “vital to the defense of the United 
States.” 

He may “sell, transfer, exchange, lease, 
lend, or otherwise dispose of” any defense 
article to any government he names—with- 
out regard to previous laws. 

He may communicate to any government 
any defense information, defined as “any 
plan, specification, design, prototype, or in- 
formation pertaining to any defense article.” 

This means any military secret of the 
United States may be made available to any 
nation at the President's sole discretion. 

Any defense article may be released for 
export to any nation. Terms and conditions 
for all such loans, sales, etc., may be what- 
ever he alone approves. 

A blank-check appropriation is authorized 
out of any unappropriated money in the 
Treasury to carry out the President’s orders. 

The President, finally, is authorized to make 
any order he deems necessary to carry out 
any provisions of the act. 

Under this bill, tax money could be used 
to carry on wars for any nation in the world" 
the President chooses. 

Never before in American history have such 
sweeping powers been conferred on any 
President, Never before have they been 
asked by any President. Let us consider the 
subject soberly and without emotion. A 
great democracy, not at war, is asked to sur- 
render to the Chief Executive vital powers 
heretofore vested in Congress. Therein lies 
the danger 

This bill would place a greater concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of the Chief 
Executive than was given Abraham Lincoln. 

Woodrow Wilson, at the beginning of his 
second term, did not seek nor believe he 
needed such centralized authority to guide 
the Nation through times of peril. 

The President is my President—and yours. 
While I am willing to follow his leadership, 
I believe his office should remain subject to 
the checks and balances imposed by our form 
of government. The provisions of the sacred 
Bill of Rights were gained by those who sowed 
“sweat and blood and shattered bone” into 
the acres of the land they loved. I, for one, 
do not believe these precious privileges should 
be relinquished lightly. We cannot ask for 
less than that Congress hold firm the reins 
which constitutional government has given 
it. We can do through constitutional means 
everything the American people want done. 

In whatever form Congress, after due con- 
sideration, approves a measure for material 
aid to Great Britain, it is my belief a time 
limit should be placed on any additional 
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powers that might be granted the Chief 
Executive. If at the expiration of this time 
an emergency still existed, Congress easily 
could extend the time. 

The present bill contains no such limita- 
tion. For Congress ever to repeal this bill 
over the opposition of any President expressed 
by veto would require a two-thirds vote by 
both the Senate and House. To extend the 
powers at the expiration of a time limit 
merely would require a majority vote of each 
legislative branch. It is, therefore, easier to 
relinquish legislative prerogatives than to 
recover them. 

It is not too late to speak out. 

This bill, if passed, will enable the Presi- 
dent upon his own motion to give aid to 
any countries he chooses, but it also will 
bring dictatorship to the United States. No 
one can deny it places unprecedented, all- 
embracing, and unnecessary powers in the 
hands of one man. 

We are facing a crisis. War already has 
destroyed some democracies. It threatens 
others. We must recognize the threat to 
this Nation of the intent of totalitarian 
states to wipe democracy from the earth. 
We are preparing a national defense against 
all possible aggression. This is no time for 
partisanship. It is a time when every patri- 
otic citizen must give his best efforts to the 
President and our national leaders. 

These objectives are in the heart of every 
loyal American. They must be attained. 
But must we reach them by abandoning the 
principles of democratic government? Must 
we, in order to preserve democracy, adopt 
the methods of the enemies of democracy? 
I do not believe so. We should support the 
granting of proper powers to insure com- 
plete national defense and safety, but in 
doing so we should not surrender our demo- 
cratic principles and rights. 

The lease-lend bill gives the President the 
same power over material supplies now exer- 
cised by Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin. It gives 
him more power in America at peace than 
Churchill has in Britain at war. Under 
this resolution the President could lend, 
lease, or give away any defense product any- 
where, any place, at any time. He could take 
your cattle, your wheat, or your corn, or 
your machinery or your tools, and send those 
articles to England, or to Greece, or to China, 
or any other country, if he chose, and be 
given a blank check to do it with. If he 
deemed the emergency great enough, he 
could even determine the price you would 
receive for these products even to the ex- 
tent of confiscating them. I quote the last 
section of the bill: “The President may, 
from time to time, promulgate such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary and 
proper to carry out any of the provisions of 
this act; and he may exercise any power or 
authority conferred on him by this act 
through such department, agency, or office 
as he shall direct.” In other words, under 
this provision, the President may write his 
own ticket. Such power as this has never 
been granted any American official. 

More frightening still, there is no time 
limit to these powers. There is no guaranty 
they ever would be returned to the people. 

The gradual surrender of peoples’ rights 
brought dictators to power. Carried to its 
conclusion, this course in America leads to 
the end of democracy. 

Therefore, I most urgently request that 
this legislature memorialize the Congress of 
the United States in protest against the 


passage, in its present form, of this reso- 
lution. 


REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, Public 
Act No. 664 of the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, approved June 25, 1940, authorized 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to aid the Government in the national- 
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defense program in the manner set out in 
the act. 

On the 16th of January 1941, Mr. Jesse 
H. Jones, the Administrator, filed his re- 
port to the President and to Congress. 
This report contains very valuable in- 
formation concerning the activities of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation up 
to and including January 6 of this year. 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Recor for the information 
of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Withcut ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


To the President and the Congress of the 
United States: 

Public, No. 664, Seventy-sixth Congress, ap- 
proved June 25, 1940, authorized the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to aid the 
Government in its national-defense program 
in the following manner: 

“(1) To make loans to, or, when requested 
by the Federal Loan Administrator with the 
approval of the President, purchase the capi- 
tal stock of any corporation (a) for the pur- 
pose of producing, acquiring, and carrying 
strategic and critical materials as defined by 
the President; and (b) for plant construction, 
expansion and equipment, and working capi- 
tal, to be used by the Corporation in the 
manufacture of equipment and supplies 
necessary to the national defense, on such 
terms and conditions and with such maturi- 
ties as the Corporation may determine; and 

“(2) When requested by the Federal Loan 
Administrator, with the approval of the 
President, to create or to organize a corpora- 
tion or corporations with power (a) to pro- 
duce, acquire, and carry strategic and critical 
materials as defined by the President; (b) to 
purchase and lease land, to purchase, lease, 
build, and expand plants, and to purchase 
and produce equipment, supplies, and ma- 
chinery, for the manufacture of arms ammu- 
nition and implements of war; (c) to lease 
such plants to private corporations to en- 
gage in such manufacture; and (d) if the 
President finds that it is necessary for a Gov- 
ernment agency to engage in such manufac- 
ture, to engage in such manufacture itself.” 

In aid of the defense program, under this 
and other authority, the R. F. C. has made 
commitments aggregating approximately $1,- 
100,000,000. These include the creation on 
June 28, 1940, of the Rubber Reserve Co. to 
acquire a reserve supply of raw rubber. Five 
million dollars was subscribed to the capital 
stock of this company, and, with the approval 
of the R. F. C., it has agreed with the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee, 
which controls the world output of raw rub- 
ber, to purchase up to 430,000 tons of crude 
rubber, costing approximately 190,000,000. 
Fifty-two thousand five hundred and sixteen 
tons have been delivered, 20,139 tons are in 
transit, and 16,343 tons await shipment. We 
should accumulate the balance during 1941. 
In order not to interfere with the require- 
ments of the rubber industry, we are buying 
in cooperation with the industry at approxi- 
mately 20 cents a pound, The industry 
agreed with us to carry not less than 150,000 
tons to meet its current needs. It is doing 
this, and, in addition, as of December 31, had 
accumulated an excess of 56,000 tons, In 
order for us to accumulate this reserve sup- 
ply the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee by agreement with us has author- 
ized increases in the normal world output of 
approximately 50 percent. 

In addition to our reserve, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has 80,000 tons on hand, 
10,000 tons afloat, and 5,000 additional tons 
awaiting shipment. This rubber was ac- 
quired in exchange for cotton under the 1939 
barter agreement with Great Britain. 

June 28, 1940, the Corporation created the 
Metals Reserve Co. with a capital of $5,000,- 
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000 to acquire a reserve supply of critical and 
strategic materials. Purchases of such mate- 
rials are in excess of current requirements. 

The Metals Reserve Co., with approval of 
the R. F. G., has made commitments to 
acquire the following metals at approximately 
the costs stated: 


Antimony: 
Chinese. 
Domestic 

Chrome ore: 
South Afri an. 
8 rag . 

Bete atin Amer- 


Genie Madagas- | 


* ore 
Far Eastern... 34, 23754, 8 447, 040 15, 434, 000 
Latin American 1,943)... 0,000 9. 254, 000 
Dor 1, 335, 000 46, 256, 000 
Tungsten trioxide: 
pana ARAN lpt E- eee 2, 875, 000 
n: 
Far Eastern 000, 000 
f SaR SEAN 90, 000 100 000, C00 
Antimony, wolfram - 
ite, and tin: Chi- 
nese (respective 
3 unde- 
r 90, 000, 000 
376, 724, 


‘Includes 40,070 tons for which purchase contract is 
not yet executed. 

Defense Plant Corporation was created Au- 
gust 22, 1940, with a capital of $5,000,000 and 
the following powers: 

(a) To purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire 
real estate and interests in real estate, to 
purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire and to 
build and expand plants and facilities, and 
to purchase, lease, produce, or otherwise ac- 
quire and to repair, rebuild, and alter equip- 
ment, supplies, and machinery for the manu- 
facture of arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war; 

(b) to use, lease, license, or otherwise ar- 
range for the use of such real estate, plants, 
facilities, equipment, supplies, and machinery 
for the manufacture of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war and the production 
of equipment, supplies, and machinery usable 
in such manufacture. 

Defense Plant Corporation has made com- 
mitments aggregating $349,779,683. Of this 
amount $283,206,197 is for the construction 
of plants and the acquisition of machinery 
and equipment for the manufacture of air- 
planes and parts. These plants and equip- 
ment are owned by Defense Plant Corporation 
and leased to the manufacturer. We are 
protected either by the rent we receive or by 
a contract of reimbursement from the Army 
or Navy Department. Thirty-five million five 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars of the 
total is for machine tools, and the remainder 
for docks, shipyards, and the manufacture of 
tanks and tank engines, ordnance, and other 
items. A list of commitments made by De- 
fense Plant Corporation is attached. 

August 29, 1940, Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion was created with a capital of $5,000,000 
to acquire and carry a reserve supply of crit- 
ical and strategic materials and supplies 
which may be necessary in the national- 
defense program. At the request of the Na- 
tional Defense Commission, it has allocated 
$50,000,000 for the purchase of high-test avia- 
tion gasoline. It has contracted for the pur- 
chase of 300,000 tons of nitrate of soda from 
Chile at a cost of $5,400,000. It is transport- 
ing to and storing in this country 250,000,000 
pounds of Australian wool. The estimated 
cost of the transportation and storage of the 
wool is $12,000,000, to be provided by the 
President from the emergency fund for the 
President contained in the Military Appro- 
priation Act, 1941 (Public, No. 611, 76th 
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Cong.). Several cargoes of the wool are now 
afloat, The wool belongs to Great Britain, 
but the United States Government has the 
right to use any part of it that it may need. 

October 23, 1940, the Defense Homes Cor- 
poration was incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000,000, supplied by the President from: 
the emergency fund for the President pro- 
vided in the Naval Appropriation Act ap- 
proved June 11, 1940 (Public, No. 588, 76th 
Cong.), and the Military Appropriation Act, 
1941, approved June 13, 1940 (Public, No. 611, 
76th Cong.). Defense Homes Corporation as- 
sists in providing homes in localities where 
manufacturing is necessary in connection 
with facilities for the War and Navy Depart- 
ments when private capital is not available, 
and where it is anticipated that the homes 
will be of permanent value to the community 
after the present emergency. Mortgages 
placed on these homes will be insured by 
Federal Housing Administration under sec- 
tions 203 and 207 of the National Housing 
Act, and if not purchased by private investors 
will be held by the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association or the R. F. C. Mortgage Co. 
Defense Homes Corporation furnishes the 
equity in the projects. 

In addition to the creation and capitaliza- 
tion of the foregoing corporations, and loans 
to them as outlined, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation has authorized 195 loans 
to 167 private manufacturers in the defense 
program, aggregating $127,394,965. (List at- 
tached.) 

The R. F. C. cooperates with banks in 
making loans for prcduction, plant expan- 
sion or other national-defense purposes by 
taking participations in any such loans. 
Where the bank wishes to carry the entire 
loan, the Corporation gives a definite take- 
out agreement under the rates now in effect 
or as may be agreed upon. The Corporation 
has authorized participations to the extent 
of $4,821,807 in defense loans aggregating 
$6,786,894, practically all made by banks. 

The construction of all defense plants and 
the acquisition of equipment are at the re- 
quest of the War or Navy Departments, and 
the larger defense loans by the Corporation 
to manufacturers engaged on Government 
contracts are made in cooperation with the 
Defense Commission. The purchase of de- 
fense supplies and critical and strategic ma- 
terials is made at the request of, or in co- 
operation with, the Defense Commission. De- 
fense Homes Corporation operates in close 
cooperation with the Defense Housing Co- 
ordinator, the Army and the Navy, and the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

All of these subsidiaries of the R. F. C. 
which were set up to aid in the national- 
defense program, are managed and operated 
by directors, officers, and employees of the 
R. F. C. under the supervision of the Federal 
Loan Administrator, Mr. Schram, chairman 
of the R. F. C., is president and in direct 
charge of Defense Plant Corporation. Sen- 
ator Henderson, director of the R. F. C., is 
president of Metals Reserve Co. Mr. Klossner, 
director of the R. F. C., is president of Rubber 
Reserve Co. Mr. Husbands, director of the 
R. F. C., is president of Defense Homes Cor- 
poration and Defense Supplies Corporation. 

In summary: Provision for the reserves of 
rubber, metals, and other strategic and criti- 
cal materials and supplies, construction of 
plant and acquisition of equipment, and loans 
direct to manufacturers to carry out con- 
tracts with the Government for defense in- 
volve total commitments of $1,099,298,848. 


Commit ments 
Rubber Reserve Co. $190, 000, 000 
Metals Reserve Co_..---..... 376, 724, 200 
Defense Plant Corporation..... 349, 779, 683 
Defense Supplies Corporation. 55, 400, 000 
R. F. C. defense loans 127, 394, 965 


1, 099, 298, 848 
Sincerely yours, 
JESSE H. Jones, Administrator. 
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Defense Plant Corporation commitments for national defense as of Jan. 6, 1941 


Lessee 
Aue Su Manufacturing Co., Inc., Corry, Pa $600, 000.00 | Build plant and buy machinery and equipment for manufacture of aircraft parts. 
divin Lacomotve Works, Eddystone 5. Buy machinery to make tanks. 
ohns Barnes Co., Rockford, 1E e construction, equipment and machinery ſor making machine tools used in armament manu- 
facture 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, South Bend, Ind == ae Raos expansion, equipment, and machinery for production of parts, carburetors, and landing gear 
or ai 


Bendix Aviation Corporation, Bendix, N. J. Plant construction and expansion, and equipment and machinery for production of parts, acces- 
sories, and instruments for airplanes. 

PPTP 1 . Plant construction and ex ion, and equipment and machinery for manufacture of ignition 

devices for aircraft engines. 


Bendix Radio Corporation, Baltimore, Md . I, 685,000.00 | Plant construction and expansion, and machinery. To make aircraft radio devices and instruments, 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleve home Ohi 85 as 4,000, 000.00 | Buy machinery for production of machine tools for use in aircraft production. 
Co! Aircraft C Corporation San Diego, C 14, 446, 929. 27 | Plant construction and equipment and 1 for manufacture of airplanes and parts. 
Continental Motors Corporation. M 8, 000, 000.00 | Machinery and equipment, to make tank eng 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Buitalo, N. 1 14, 989, 100. 00 3 equip plant, and buy — (includes $215,000 for plant site) for manufacture of 
dere Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y 13 * aa 8 pua and equip plant and buy machinery for manufacture of airplanes. 
gate Wight 888 dwell, 1, 769, 600. 00 bag machinery for production of airplane propellers. 
8 Corporation, agai I 7, 099, 650. 00 
1 t Corporation Pittsbi pA PES 8, 000, 000. 00 Bull ‘aa equip plant and buy machinery for production of airplane propellers. 
Edo Air hd ei ion, College 365, 000. 00 | Build and equip plant, and buy machinery for manufacture an pend ag of aircraft pontoons. 
„Everett, Mass 6, 000, 000, 00 | Build and equip plant, and buy machinery for manufacture of superchargers. 
—.— . N Prose 32, 000, 000. 00 3 and equip Pyne, and buy machinery for manufacture of airplane motors. 
Grabam-Pai tors C 1, 803, 280. 00 c ee for manufacture of aircraft onas pata 
Walter Kidde One 5 eld p Ci Epa. E 943, 783. 00 uild and equip plant, and buy machinery for ing oxygen cylinders, etc., used in aircraft, 
Lake m Shipyards, Houghton, Wasn 700, 000. 00 Buy site and machinery for expansion for construction of naval vessels. 
Produ: ‘orporation, Farming 1, 088, 000. 00 | Plant expansion, kep gt and machinery, to make aircraft accessories. 
Moore Dry Dock Co., San Fram „Cal 4, 000, 000. 00 Buy aai vail ete. dry dock ex me oc 
North American Aviation, Inc., Inglewood, 2, 300, 000, 00 achinery for manufacture of airplani 
North American Aviation, Inc., Dallas, Tex 7, 700, 000, 00 aiid a and naa: p DanS and buy machinery for manufacture of ai 
Ohio Crankshaft, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 3, 968, 130. 00 Bulld and equip plant, and buy machinery to enlarge capacity for acy ae of crankshafts, 
Q Steel Co, „ Nebr 483, 875.00 | Buy machinery for machining and furnishing of shells. 
Otis Elevator Co., Ha N 6, 954, 735.00 | Build and equip plant, and buy machinery for gam on of crank cases for aircraft engines, 
Otis Elevator Co., Buffalo, N. V.... 79, 890,00 | Buy machinery for manufacture of aircraft 
rd Motor Car Co., troit, pa 8, 000, 000. 00 | Plant expansion, machinery and equipment 55 e aircraft engines. 
Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, K y 2, 504, 611. 00 oon and equip plant and buy machinery for manufacture of extruded products for use in manu- 
ure of si 
Sperry G . Co., Inc., tp ae 3, 025, 000. 00 Boy machinery to make 8 Ne for navigation, ete, 
Stewart Warner Corporation, Cb eth III. 4.000, 000. 00 Bud machinery to manufacture 
Studebaker Corporation, 41 50, 000, 000. 00 ta and equip plant and buy nay for manufacture and furnishing of aircraft engines and 
Vickers, Inc., Detroit, Mich 2, 000, 000. 00 pli — 1 equip plant at Detroit and buy machinery for production of aircraft accessories and anti- 
aircraft guns, 
Vickers, Inc,, Waterbury, Conn ..- 610, 000.00 | Buy machinery for uction of aircraft accessories and antiaircraft guns. 
Will illys-Overland Motors, Tee,” Toledo, Ohio. 1, 700, 000.00 | Buy machinery and equipment and facilities to make 155-mm. shells, 
we . Corporation, Paterson, N. J., Hamil- | 57, 000, 000.00 | Build and equip plant for manufacture of aircraft engines. 
Wright Aeronautical Co fin (in connection with), 210, 000.00 | Buy site for plant for production of aircraft engines, 
am nty, Q 
Wright Aeronautical Surg ion, Paterson, N. J. 1, 500, 000. 00 | Buy and rehabilitate plant for production of aircraft engines. 
Willamette Iron & Steel 5 Portland, Oreg. 1, 000, 000. 00 | Buy land and machinery, and build slips, docks, ways, and buildings. 
Unnamed manufacturers of machine tools. —.— 000, 000,00 | Machine tools for use in the ! manufacture of arms, ammunition, and  aplements of war, 
349, 779, 683, 27 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation commitments for national defense (does not include commitments to subsidiary Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation defense corporations) as of Jan. 6, 1941 


Purpose 
Kilby Steel Co. Ine igh ig capital to help finance Army contracts for mosquito rods, and for forgings for 
Waris 8 lete Army contract for shell forgings, 
Buy 1t 1 tenia p: y 
do. Do. 
Oak Air Service, Inc Do. 
G. & G. Airlines Co., Ltd Do. 
Kenneth Starnes Starnes Flying . Do. 
Centra! Flying Service, Inc. Do. 


Pine Bluff School of Aviation 
nershi 


p). 
George e Buchner, do pee 
ness as Les Buchner's Flying — 


Fred P. Glick oe e ees 
form Steel Prod 


oe a: Arr (a . 


Do. 
Construction and equipment, to develop airport for training of Army pilots. 
Buy 1 training plane. 


Wor! capital, eee uipment, and balance due on jous Recon- 
stadt Finan Ocepoession loon. Berra — 1 — — — 


W 
W ne for hee Ao gr Borrower has orders from 


units, gun charger, ete, 
— em ASA Wake capital, new . 1 85 oe construct buildings, page to make debt pay- 
cali Flyers, ee e Buy i training planes, 
SS FESO SR: 
ENEN C For construction of sang to buy machinery and and to furniture 
and fixtures. Borrower has Arey contract for — 
Armin 1 doing business as Fried Working at capital to complete Army contract for of optical printer. 
Oakland, Calif. Buy 1 training plane. 
Oxnard, Calif. Do, 
Palo Alto, Calif. For 8 and to mach and equi t B 
vcr a ga re r Aike i i 


Canceled in full. #$18 of this amount ae #$1,114.18 of this amount canceled. 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation commitments for national defense (does not include commitments to subsidiary Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation defense corporations) as of Jan. 6, 1941—Continued 


Amount 


Location approved 


Name 


Pasadena, Calif.............| Vard B. Wallace, doing business as $10, 000.00 | For machinery and equipment and to complete plant. Borrower has unfilled orders from 


Vard Mechanical Laboratory. airplane manufacturers for special equipment, 
Sacramento, Calif. z mae J. 5 15 doing business as 6, 885.00 | Buy 1 training plane. 1 
roras ng Service. 
San Bernardino, Calif. Evel ilgore and Joseph A. 6, 885. 00 ` Do. 
Brier, saute doing business as 


Tri-City Airport. 


San Francisco, Calif.. . . Moore Dry Dock Go 750, 000. 00 8 capital to complete Navy contracts for submarine tenders and submarine rescue 
— e a PAET, Stinson Flying Corporation 6, 890. 00 | To pay bank for 90 percent of purchase price of1 training plane. Borrower has Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority contracts. 
Santa PAGES, Calif.. . Douglas Airerait Co., Ine 10, 000, 000.00 | Buy land and build and equip plant for manufacturing airplanes, 
ee crenata ee Si ial & Lyle Flying Service, 13, 770.00 | Buy 2 training planes, 
Stockton, Cali. 8 x EVing Serv.ce, Ltd 6, 885.00 | Buy 1 training plane. 
Van Nuys, Calif. Rankin of Aeronautics, me wed 20, 520.00 | Buy 3 training planes 
Denver, Colo. Cub Flying Service, a co 6, 840.00 | Buy 1 training plane. 
consisting of Walter B. hley wal 
0 1 6, 840. 00 Do. 
6, 840. 00 Do, 
Do. 34, 245.00 | Buy 5 training planes, 
New London, Conn. Babeock Printing Press Corporation. 100, 000. 00 8 * = to finance Army contract for machining of shells including certain tools, 
gs, and dies. 
Wauregan-Quinebaug Mills, Inc. 103, 000. 00 Working capital to complete sical Corps contract for cotton khaki shirting; and to pay 
Carl E. Stengel 5, 103. 75 Buy 1. 1 training plane 
Lincoln Flying 8 93, 750.00 To construct buildings and to buy equipment. Borrower has Government contract. 
Embry-Riddle Co 13, 680.00 | Buy 2 training planes. 


Acc G6 ͤ V 215, 000.00 | Construct and equip air school, Borrower expects to be awarded contract by Air Corps 


zor military flying training. 
FVV ——00CVVT—T—T——— a 8, 691. 30 Buy 1 training plane. 
Lesch Construction Co 1 35, 000. 00 Working p . 5 assist 5 construction of na val air training base at Opa-Locka, 
„ and for debt paymen 
Darr-Aero-Tech, Ine 62, 500.00 | To construct buildings, a “equipment, and for working capital. Borrower has Gov 


ernment contract. 
$ 6, 885.00 | Buy 1 training plane. 


Raymond Aviation School, Inc 


Webb’s Flying Service, a copartner- 6, 885.00 | To pay bank 90 percent of purchase price of 1 training plane. Borrower has Civil Aero- 
ship consisting of Weber Appel, Ray nauties Authority contracts. 
Crowder, and A. A. Knowles. 
Earle Eugene Hansen. do busi- 113,770.00 | Buy 2 training planes. 
ness as Idaho Southern Air ice, 
‘The Hut o 61, 600.00 | Working capita! to finance the ng ag of heavy duty trucks in connection with 
erection of new aluminum plan 
F G ͤ ATA 1 90, 000. 00 W in — with manufacture of wrecking trucks for Army Ordnance 
ep: 
Independent Engineering Co., Ine 8, 750. 00 . of plant addition; and for debt payment. Borrower has Government con- 
tract for cylinders. 
Dowin Klug 6 business as 6, 885. 00 | Buy 1 training plane. 
eor n 
Roscoe Turner 9 Corpora- 60, 000,00 | Part cost of constructing airplane hangar, school, and administration building. Civil 
tion. Aeronautics Authority contracts. 
Nye beck 6 . tire £13, 720.00 | Buy 2 training planes 
mee Albany Machine Manufacturing 19, 600.00 | Working capital to — orders from industrial concerns for casting units and blending 
Lawrence I. Aretz, doing business as 6,000.00 | Buy 1 training plane. 
Purdue University Airport. 


Cedar Rapids Airways, Inc. 6, 840. 00 Po. 

Universal Crusher Co. 165, 000.00 | Working capital to complete Army order for machine-gun assemblies. 
FFT c aa ERS 75,000.00 | Machinery and equipment, working capital, and debt payment. Will complete order 
from Rock Island Arsenal. 


Davenport, Towe. — Sears Sadd So An ea 27, 000. 00 Working capital for proposed War Department contracts. 
Des Moines, Iowa. Iowa Anpan Co... 7 6,860.00 | Buy 1 training plane. 
Sioux City, Lowa Graham Flying Servi 13, 770,00 | Buy 2 training planes. 
Lawrence, Kans. ......-...- Ashcraft Bros. Flying Service, a Co- 6, 885.00 | Buy 1 training plane. 
partnership consisting of Lauren L. 
Ashcraft and Don J. Ashcraft, 
Manhattan, Kans Eris School of Aeronautics, Inc. 1 6, 885, 00 Do, 
Pittsburg, Kans. . H, McFarland, 1 e e as 16, 885, 00 
Wichita, K: Rg 200, 000.00 | E aed pacity of plant. 
el ‘ans. irera! tion- „000. xpand ca; y of plant. 
Dee ae oe — * plant facilities. 
11, 921, 000. 00 patane and ipon pas payment of debts, and working capital, Has Army contracts 
or janes and parts 
do 300, 000.00 | Expand productive capacity of plant (for emergency plant facilities), 
Lloyd A. McJunkin and Elmer R. 16, 885,00 | Buy 1 training plane. 
Bassett, a copartnership qong inal: 
ness as McJunkin Flying Ser 
8 Rawdon Bros. FI Service, a Co- 6, 840. 00 Do. 
8 consist! of Alanson 
a Rawdon, 1 Herbert Rawdon, and 
ene Rawdon, 
Louisville, Ky........-..-.- James Clark, Jr., E:ectric Co 12, 500. 00 pe capita new . and debt payment. Has Government orders for tools 
for manufacturing airplanes, ships, ete. 
Dises The Murphy Elevator Co. 7, 500.00 | Working capital to complete Navy contract for elevator. 
Airwa: 27, 540.00 | Buy 4 training planes. 
6,840.00 | Buy 1 training p 
6, 840. 00 Do. 
$ 8, 700, 00 Do, 
7, 800. 00 Do. 
8,000.00 | Pay loans for purchase ol 1 training plane; balance on purchase o, plane. 
8, 600.00 | Buy 1 training plane. 
bene School of Aeronautics, 6, 885. 00 Do. 
Aircraft Engine Development, Inc. 115,000.00 | Working capital for development of aircrait engines for Navy. 
McCulloch Manufacturing CO 12,000.00 | For machinery and workin: 15 ital to produce rifle parts. 
New England Aircraft School, Ine. 75, 000. 00 | For construction of school , for machinery and equipment, and for construction 
of hangar. Borrower bas „ contract. 
Daniel Russell Boiler Works, Ine 11, 800.00 | Working capital and tool changes to help finance Navy contract for float buoys. 
Fall k River, Mass. Society Club Hats Corporation... 10 40,000.00 | Working capital. Borrower is completing Army order for campaign hats. 
Lowell, Mass. Atlas 7 Products Corporation 30, 000.00 | Working capital to help finance Army contract. 
Lynn, ‘Mass... Lucie J. James, do business as 13,000.00 | Working capital to complete Army contract for canvas leggings. 
James Contract Stitching Co. 
t Cancelled in full. $6,880 of this amount canceled. *$1,500 of this amount canceled, 
4$638.67 of this amount canceled. 7820 of this amount canceled. 85,000 of this amount canceled. 


£345 of this amount canceled, 5 ol this amount canceled. 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation commitments for national defense (does not include commitments to subsidiary Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation defense corporations) as of Jan. 6, 1941—Continued . 


Amount 
Location Name approved 
n — v . $75,000.00 | Working capital to help finance Army contract for serge cloth. 
N ford, Mass Palmer Scott & Co., Ine. u 50, 000. 00 9 capital to — Navy contract for aircraft rescue boats and for new equip- 
Bote, Mich. SASS Serben. Pag: Motors Corporath on. 1,280, 000-00 8 machinery and tools, and miscen to complete Navy 
„ — Otors ration For capi an and m aneous compie: 
3 and Army pnag for firing pins, connecting rods, breech housing, cartridge guide 
Do. Hartung Aircraft Corporation. 1 6. 000. 00 988 a 
— te . uy 
Do The Steel Treating Equipment Co... 5, 000. 00 Warm capital to to buy bonemeal used in beat treating of materials going into manufac- 
Farmington, Mich.. Precise Tool & r Co. 100, 000.00 | Working tal to complete orders for precision gages from various arsenals, 
ae Be . e Reed Furniture Co Py — N — te to complete contract for seats for Army reconnaissance cars. 
Kalamazoo, Mich... — Dean de 5 1 6, 885, 00 Bay 1 1 training ng plane 
Lansing, M Reo Motors, In 250,000.00 | Working capital to assist financing Government contract for Army trucks. 
Palmyra, Mi Fred ©. Ehinger Manufacturing Co. 30, 000. 00 Working — ag machinery, and pay taxes to complete Army contract for folding 
s 
Pontiac, Mich... Land O'Lakes Flying Service (a part- 1 10, 500.00 | To build oA sea office, and pot mek building, and for debt payment. Borrower has 
nership). Civil Aeronautics Authority eon 
St. Joseph, Mich Robinson Marine Construction Co. 42 45,000.00 | Working capital to complete Ss bat boats for Nav: , and for debt payment. 
SSIS Se a eae Wns noe daca cine diane E 21,000.00 | Working capital to compiete Army contract for foot boats, and for debt payment, 
Minneapolis, Minn . A. C. McInnis, doing business as 2 6, 885. 00 | Buy 1 plane. 
Jackson, Miss ‘te Institute of Aeronautics, 60, 000,00 | Purchase and development of air field, and construction of buildings. 
5 90, 000.00 | Pay present loan, erect 2 ne —— and erect new dormitory. 
—— City, Mo 18, 000. 00 Working capital, to pay for machinery and equipment recently acquired or to be sowie, 
any an and to complete Army contract for radio receivers and mountings, tu 
13, 680, 00 rt 2 training p : 
n hod FA ae and foes air-training school, and for working capital. 
„ uy 
111,700.00 | Buy 2 planes. 
1 13, 770,00 Do. 
irways & Co! 13, 770. 00 Do. 
Ngo “institute of Aeronautics, Inc. 1 60, 000. 00 | Purchase and eee of air field, and construction of buildings, 
che vba Torann aca business as 6,885.00 | Buy 1 training plane. 
Helena, Mont 15, 200.00 | P. bejagen ao due on an pordan price of 1 training plane, Borrower has Civil Aeronautics 
uthorit 
Lincoln, Nebr. 156, 250.00 | For to 27 pe school for buildings and equipment for new school, Borrower has 
Omaha, Ni PEAR 16,000.00 Working capital, F 
Berk e 28000.00 | W Working pital to complete Navy contract for sircraft float lights. 
Ee RAS cn com avy 
EENS Samuel P. Townsend Lawn Mower 25,000.00 | Working capital to assist manufacturing cast-iron shots. 
East Orange, N. J. Circle Tip Tool Co., Ine. 4,350.00 | Buy machinery. Borrower has Government orders for tools. 
Elizabeth, N. J. Service Machine Co 7, 500. 00 For à debt payon and working capital. Borrower is working on Government order for 


fo 
To 60 construct addition to building and for building equipment. Borrower has Govern- 


idin Metal Goods Co, ment contracts for gun mounts, mast bases, engine controls, flare rocks, gun sights, 
screen parts, etc. 


w pi parachute towers. 

Working capital to o campia Army contract for n bridges. 

wae capital to complete contracts with Corps and Civil Aeronautics Au- 

Working ital to help finance production of 16,000 parachute flares for Army and to 
inery and working e to complete Army contract for coats. 


Working capital to com Army contract for coats. 
Labor, PPC 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation or 
its ne and responsible co- 


ra panies, 
Red Bank. N. J piste ind industries Manufacturing 133,000, 00 | Working capital, including financing of Coast Guard order and shipyard orders, 
Brooklyn, N. v M. F. Davidson Co 35, 000. 00 wees capital to complete Navy contracts for electrically driven centrifugal pumps 
steam-driven reciprocating pumps. 
SS . — Jonn q- Dean Deane, Se DORAE Sa Dea 20, 655. 00 Buy 3 taining planes. 
ing Sch 
Flying Service, gins Buy 6 training began pg 
Globe Crayon Co., Working capital to finance Army contract (Chemical Warfare Service) for antidim sets. 
Promenade Clothes T Inc. Working capital to complete Army contract for coats. 
ee business ‘eo, ca to — Army contracts for gas-mask valves (Chemical Warfare Serv- 
u 3 
Buffalo, N. . -------| Curtiss-Wright Corporation capital for manufacturing of 
College Point, N. . Edo Aircraft Corporation — capita, ne pontons, and —— ent debt payment, and to finance Navy con- 
or seaplane 
Frankfort, N. T. Pratt Industries, Inc 1 se 0 working capital in connection with Army contract for containers 
Mineola, N. T. Daitz Flying Corporation Buy 1 training plane, 


— Long Island, N. . Buy 2 training oe 
Buy 1 training plane. . 
Buy 3 training —.— 
Working capital to finance contract with U. S. Medical 


Corps. 
New equipment to complete Navy contract for straight hand pieces and contra angles. 


Working capital to complete Army contract (medical section) or contra angles. 
For — ab d — AA edie ti traning Arm d N. ntracts 
or new equipment and wor! and Navy co: 
for telescopi mounts, quadrants, and trof. 7 * 


machine- gun con 
Wor capital, mach debt and to complete subcontracts with 
aking 3 . payment, p! airplane 


Working capital to 5 — Army contract ſor mosquito nets. 


Dervend Flying School, Inc... 
‘ar Inc. 


7 (REE —ͤ— Hnes 2 1 and Max Pokorny, 7, 500. 00 
l ae 8s 7 5 
—— 5 & Landan Manufacturing 6,000.00 | Working capital to com contracts with — for stabilizer assem- 
Pa and reinforcing inum covers 1 ground signals 


12, 000. 00 ital to complete 2 contracts with Picatinny mk for machines used to 
‘uses in shell noses, 
ochester, N. Y. Airways, Ino 6, 885. 00 Bay 1 training š 
tica, N. Y — EN . M, Masucci, doing business as 17,000.00 | Working cap pay debt. Borrower has Army contract for overcoats. 
A. M. Masucci & Sons. 
Hickory, N. O..............| Cannon Aviation Co., Ine 5, 163. 75 


To pay bank for 90 of of 1 iane, Civil Aerona 
Pay pes percent of purchase price training p: utles 


1 Cancelled in full. u $32,624.94 of this amount canceled. 1 $12,000 of this amount canceled, 
11 $038.92 of this ammount canceled, 1 $162 of this amount canceled. 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation commitments for national defense (does not include commitments to subsidiary Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation defense corporations) as of Jan. 6, 1941—Continued 


Location 


Canton, Ohio..-........-... k Co... 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


East Cleveland, Ohio. 
Albany, Oreg 


Burleson Flyers. 


Portland, Oreg........----.- Portland Flying Service, a copartner- 
ship consisting of Donald R. Smith 

= gi J. Arlo Livingston. 
Salem, Oreg E Fhe Thomas Kay Woolen Mili Cb. 


Butler, Pa American Bantam Car Co. 
may reconnaissance cars, 
a NEAN EEE ESA NA S N EAN E E SN AR lona working capital. 
LT ARENO AAE ASEEN EC fas E R ERE EAE 
Danville, Pa ‘Kennedy Van Saun Manufacturing & 


ration. 
Greenville, S. C Southern aways, Inc 


Chattanooga, Tenn 


Johnson City, Tenn 
El Paso, Tex 
Richmond, Va 


Buck's ‘pent School. 
J. Louis Hilbert 


iary or su 


— — Air Transport, In 


Ta „W. Va... . Beckley Air Transport, Ine. 

— W E ae Cot and Refrigeration 
upplies, Inc. 

Huntington, W Va Howard G. a. doing business as 


Mayes’ Fi 
ee Wis. 


chine tools. 
Grand total 


So Barnebey-Cheney Enginecring 
0. 


Wheeler Industries, Inc. 
Howard Burleson, doing business as 


Engineering Corporation. 
le Parachute Corporation 
Kellett Autogiro Corporation 


The Nayytone Co., a copartnership... 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 


New apang Auto Products Corpo- 


Stanley Frame, doing business as 


El Paso Flying Service, Inc. 
Reynolds Metals Co 


gist gs Flying Service, a co- 

Piercy lP pbuilders.... 

Boeing Airplane Co., or any subsid- 
diaries. 


Webster-Brinkley Com. 
The Gehri Co. (a copartnership) 


Holaday & Edworthy, Inc. 
Tene Flying Service (a copartner- 


Gillen Woodwork Corporation 

1 Airways, Ine 

To a Servers to be organized in 
connection with ga Patent Fire- 
arms Manufacturing Co. 

To unnamed manufacturers of ma- 


$175, 000. 00 
1 75, 000. 00 


705, 000. 00 


Working capital to comp! 
blankets). 


and to buy Fraunfelter China 


bomb hangers. 
Buy 3 training planes. 


Buy 1 training plane. 


tract for n shells. 
Buy As training plane. 


Do. 


yment of debt. 
ning plane. 


and for 
Buy 1 tra 


naval vessels, to bi 


therein necessary machin 


mobilization buildings. 


Buy 1 training plane. 


Buy 1 training plane 


Buy one training p 


For the purpose o acquiring plant sites and erect: 
and equipment for the manufacture of airplanes. 
N and working capital. Borrower has orders from aircraft and shipyard con- 


Workin: capita! to assist financing subcontract for sheet metal and heating for temporary 


New machinery and 8 for armor plate to fill contract for Army scout cars. 
cte Army, Navy, and Marine Corps contracts (overcoating and 


To finance commodity contract with Government for charcoal and to build units for man- 
facturing charcoal including remodeling borrower’s buildings and construction and 
installation of Government equipment in buildings, and to acquire and remode! build- 
ings for constructions and 5 of Government equipment in foregoing buildings; 


Co, plant at Zanesville. 


Machinery, working capital, and to complete contracts for gas mask face forms, and for 


Do. 
83 and equipment. Borrower has been solicited by Army for bids on woolen 
af 2 woeking capital, machinery, and equipment to complete contracts for manufactur- 


Working capital for production of reconnaissance cars for War Department. 
Working capitaland new machinery to assist financing Army contract for trench mortars. 


Working capital to complete Navy contract for parachutes. 

Working capital, machinery, and equipment, and moving expense. ee has con- 
tracts for plane parts with Government and airp 

Working capital to complete Army contracts for overcoats. 

Working capital to complete contracts with Tennessee Valley Authority and other con- 


To bas: machinery, to pay bank, and for working capital. Borrower has Navy con- 


lane manufacturers. 


Do. 
To acquire and/or construct facilities to produce aluminum ingots, to buy bauxite, for 
expenses incidental to acquisition of facilities for production of aluminum alloy, ete., 


For machinery and 9 Gors and opela: for 8 capital to repair and alter 
u 


nders and lighters for Navy. 
fhe bulldines and acqirn and installing 


Working ae on subcontracts for sheet metal work on Government building contracts. 


Do. 
For working capital, tools, and machinery, for manufacture of temperature-testing 
machines for Army and Navy Air Corps. 


Working capital to nome Army ‘ontract for boxes and chests. 
Do. 
For the purchase of equipment to be used in the manufacture of arms, 


For financing production of machine tools, 


1Cancelled in full. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of 
Hon. KENNETH F. SIMPSON, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of New York, 
and transmitted the resolutions of the 
House thereon. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

Mr. HERRING, from the Committee 
on Finance, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 80) to amend 
section 124 of the Internal Revenue Code 


by extending the time for certification of | 


national-defense facilitiés and contracts 
for amortization purposes, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 6) thereon. i 
INCREASE IN NUMBER OF MIDSHIPMEN 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 


18$180 of this amount canceled. 


ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1, House bill 2318, to remove certain limi- 
tations on appropriations for the pay of 
midshipmen, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the 
act approved June 11, 1940 (Public, No. 588, 
76th Cong.), as relates to the pay of midship- 
men whose admission subsequent to January 
30, 1940, would result in exceeding the allow- 
ance specified in such act, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. The number of midshipmen who 
may be appointed each year at large under 
the provisions of the act approved December 
20, 1917, as amended (40 Stat. 430; 34 U. S. C. 
1032), is hereby increased from 15 to 25, and 
the number who may be appointed each year 
by the Secretary of the Navy under the pro- 
visions of section 307 of the Naval Reserve 
Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 1182; U. S. C., supp. V, 


% $180 of this amount canceled. 


title 34, sec. 855f) is hereby increased from 50 
to 100. 

SEc. 8. In the event that the quota of mid- 
shipmen authorized by section 307 of title III 
of the Naval Reserve Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 
1182; U. S. C., supp. V, title 34, sec. 855f), as 
amended herein, to be appointed from the 
enlisted men of the Naval Reserve and the 
Marine Corps Reserve is not filled in any one 
year the Secretary of the Navy shall have 
authority to fill such vacancies with enlisted 
men from the Regular Navy or Marine Corps. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the title 
of the bill indicates its purpose. Under 
the general law there is authorization for 
the appointment to the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis by each Member pf Con- 
gress of five midshipmen. The appro- 
priation bill of last year made appro- 
priations for the appointment of four 
midshipmen by Members of Congress. 
Though the general act has permitted the 
appointment of five, as a matter of fact 
there have been times when only three 
have been appointed, and other times 
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when only four have been appointed. 
Just now the number that may be ap- 
pointed is four. For a brief time be- 
tween 1932 and 1935 but three appoint- 
ments were possible. This was due to 
the fact that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee had appropriated only sufficient 
money for that particular number of 
appointments. The Navy Department 
feels that the expansion of our Navy now 
necessitates an increase in the number 
of appointments to the Naval Academy, 
and therefore recommends this proposed 
legislation. 

The appropriation bill of last year re- 
stricted to four the number of appoint- 
ments that might be made by each Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

The proviso in the appropriation act 
is effective until July 1 of this year. If 
the number of midshipmen is to be in- 
creased, we should remove that limita- 
tion in order that the preliminary steps 
may be taken for the Members of Con- 
gress to make their appointments, so 
that the young men to be designated as 
midshipmen will have a chance to take 
the examinations which will be held in 
the spring and enter the academy on 
July 1. Very briefiy stated, that is the 
purpose of the bill. 

The bill also increases the number of 
appointments which the President can 
make from 15 to 25, and the number of 
appointments which can be made from 
the Naval Reserves from 50 to 100. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The part of the bill 
referring to appropriations merely au- 
thorizes the appropriations for the new 
midshipmen when they are appointed? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. Without this pro- 
posed act, I may say to the Senator from 
Tennessee, undoubtedly Congress, in the 
consideration of the next appropriation 
bill, could make the funds available for 
five appointees, but meantime, between 
now and the ist of July, there is no law 
which permits the Navy Department to 
proceed with setting up the necessary 
machinery and taking the preliminary 
steps which would be essential to have 
the additional appointments made at 
once. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the bill is 
highly commendable and should be 
passed 


Mr. WALSH. One of the Senators sit- 
ting near me has inquired when the ex- 
aminations are held. I believe they are 
held about the middle of April. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. CAPPER. Does the bill include 
provision for a like increase in the num- 
ber of appointments from the District of 
Columbia? Is there any provision for 
increase from the District of Columbia? 

Mr. WALSH. There is no special pro- 
vision, except what is in the existing 
law. If the bill is enacted, five midship- 
men will be allowed for the District of 
Columbia, I believe. 

Let me say further, in answer to the 
Senator, that there has been pending be- 
fore the Committee on Naval Affairs for 
2 or 3 years past a request for an in- 
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crease in the number of midshipmen 
from the District of Columbia. In view 
of the population of the District of Co- 
lumbia the number of appointments is 
inadequate, and in the opinion of the 
committee it should be increased. Rec- 
ommendations were made and a bill at 
one time was reported, increasing the 
number of appointments from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. A proviso in the bill 
limited the appointments to actual resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia, and for 
some reason or other the Commissioners 
of the District at that time did not want 
such a proviso included. The reason for 
the proviso, which, of course, would not 
apply to any State, was that Washing- 
ton is the center of many schools for 
preliminary education for admission to 
the Naval Academy, and Washington 
also has a very large transient popula- 
tion. 

The committee felt that if there were 
an increase in the number of appoint- 
ments from the District of Columbia the 
appointments should be limited to actual 
residents of the District. We thought 
that would be in the interest of the boys 
here. There are a great many Army ofi- 
cers and naval officers who live in Wash- 
ington temporarily. It would be quite 
possible for all the District of Columbia 
appointments to be made from tran- 
sients. So the committee felt that there 
should be a limitation as to residents, so 
that boys who live here, who have grown 
up here, should be given the appoint- 
ments from this community. That con- 
troversy will probably be settled, and un- 
doubtedly provision will be made, by a 
bill reported from the Naval Commitiee, 
which will give the District of Columbia 
the increased number it is entitled to 
have, and which it should have, and 
which it will have; but there has been a 
slight controversy over whether there 
should be a limitation as to permanent 
residents of the District. I myself, and I 
believe most of the other members of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, feel very 
strongly that the boys who grow up here, 
who live here, who belong here, and are 
residents of the District of Columbia, 
should be given the appointments from 
the District, rather than have them made 
from the sons of Army and naval officers, 
who may have moved here a year or two 
ago, and who, under another provision in 
the law, can get appointments by having 
the boys take a Presidential examination. 
The law provides for appointments to be 
made by the President of sons of Navy 
and Army officers. 

I am happy to say to the Senator from 
Kansas, therefore, that, in my opinion, a 
bill will be reported early in the session 
which will take care of the situation to 
which he refers. 

Mr. CAPPER. The Senator would pre- 
fer not to have an amendment offered? 

Mr. WALSH. I suggest that that not 
be done. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the |. 


Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Did the able Senator 
from Massachusetts say that, in the 
event the bill shall become law, it will 
not be effective unless certain other laws 
are repealed? 
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Mr. WALSH. Unless the limitation 
now existing in the appropriation law 
of last year, limiting the amount of 
money, shall be repealed. Ordinarily, 
that provision of law would remain in 
effect until July 1, and the Navy would 
have no legal authority to proceed to 
increase the number of appointments. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is my understanding 
that the Navy recommended this pro- 
posed legislation, and that the Navy is 
anxious, of course, to proceed as soon as 
possible. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. WALSH. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. It would also give Members of 
Congress an opportunity at once to des- 
ignate, or prepare to designate, their ap- 
pointees, and it would also give the 
young men whom Members of Congress 
may desire to designate a chance to pre- 
pare for the examination. 

Mr. LUCAS. The power lies in the 
Congress to change the appropriation 
bill so as to remove the limitation the 
Senator is now discussing? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is, it should be 
initiated in connection with the appro- 
priations? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. WALSH. I yield. 
Mr. BRIDGES. I was out of the 


Chamber for a moment, and did not hear 
the Senator’s preliminary statement. 
What was the Senator’s explanation as 
to the fifth appointment to be made by 
each Representative and Senator? 

Mr. WALSH. Under the present gen- 
eral law each Member of the Congress is 
entitled to appoint five boys to the Naval 
Academy. As a matter of fact the ap- 
propriations we have passed have pro- 
vided for only four. That was the fact 
in connection with the appropriation bill 
of last year. 

The bill we are now considering would 
remove any restriction or limitation 
upon the right of the Navy Department 
to proceed now to let the Members of 
Congress name five. Undoubtedly the 
Committee on Appropriations will ap- 
propriate enough money for five, but in 
the interim between now and the Ist of 
July the Navy Department will have no 
authority and no right to go further. 
This bill would remove this limitation 
and permit the Navy Department to pro- 
ceed at once, within a day or two, to 
notify Members of Congress that they 
have an additional appointment. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I am curi- 
ous about one aspect of the proposal 
which has just been discussed by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. What does 
the power to appoint five midshipmen 
mean when translated into the under- 
standing of the ordinary man? 

Mr. WALSH. I suppose we should say 
there is an authcrization to appoint five, 
which must be followed by an appro- 
priation, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. BONE. Does that mean that we 
are entitled to have five young men in 
the academy at all times? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; if the Appropria- 
tion Gommittee recommends the neces- 
sary appropriation be made. All the 
Committee on Naval Affairs does is to 
authorize certain undertakings by the 
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Navy, which must be followed up later by 
appropriations, The authorization which 
exists in the law today permits the nam- 
ing of five candidates for admission to 
the academy; but, as a matter of fact, 
the amount of money that is appropri- 
ated takes care of only four. Therefore, 
though there is an authorization for five, 
which the Committee on Appropriations 
can change at any time it sees fit, as a 
matter of fact, each Senator has now in 
the academy only four, and at times the 
number has been only three, depending 
on the needs of the Navy. 

Mr. BONE. That means that each 
Senator and each Member of the other 
House is entitled to have four young men 
there at all times? 

Mr. WALSH. That is so now; but 
when this bill shall be enacted, com- 
mencing July 1, when the Appropria- 
tions Committee acts as it will act, each 
Member of Congress will have an addi- 
tional appointment, giving him an op- 
portunity to have five young men in the 
Naval Academy. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. In view of what the Sen- 
ator from Washington has just discussed 
with the Senator from Massachusetts, is 
it possible for legislation to be enacted 
so that Senators and Representatives, in 
line with what the thought of the Navy 
is, might have five immediately? 

Mr. WALSH. That is possible, and 
that is what this bill would do. It prac- 
tically means that from now on we are 
to begin to get ready to have five ap- 
pointees, one of whom will enter the 
academy the 1st of July this year. 

Mr. LUCAS. In other words, if the 
bill shall be enacted into law, it will re- 
move the present limitation—— 

Mr. WALSH. Absolutely. 

Mr. LUCAS. And give the Members 
of the House and Senate the power to 
appoint five? * 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. But now, because 
of the appropriations, the appointments 
are limited to four. 

I ask that action be taken on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ALTERATIONS TO NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I report 
favorably from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, House bill 1053, authorizing 
major alterations to certain naval vessels 
and submit a report (Rept. No. 4) 
thereon. 

I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 1053) to authorize major altera- 
tions to certain naval vessels. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, this is a 
very brief but a very important bill. 
Perhaps I could best describe the bill by 
reading it. It is an active authorize 
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major alterations to certain naval ves- 
sels, and reads: 

Be it enacted, ete., That for the purpose of 
improving antiaircraft defenses of combat- 
ant and auxiliary vessels of the United 
States, alterations to such vessels are hereby 
authorized, and expenditures therefor shall 
not be limited by the provisions of the act 
approved July 18, 1935 (49 Stat. 482; 5 
U. S. O., Supp. V. sec. 468a), but the total 
cost of such alterations shall not exceed 
$300,000,000. 


This is an emergency national-defense 
bill, recommended by the Navy Depart- 
ment, and has already passed the House 
of Representatives. The war in Europe 
has called attention to the need for 
many changes in our method of defense 
against aircraft, and this bill is a result 
of a study made by the Navy Depart- 
ment, which will require the building and 
the setting up on most of our old naval 
vessels of new facilities to combat the 
damaging effect of bombing and other 
methods of attack upon our vessels. All 
our present method of defense is some- 
what antiquated, and there is imperative 
need that all our vessels be provided with 
new facilities largely and chiefly for the 
protection of the personnel against the 
damages resulting from bombing. 

The amount estimated to be necessary 
to bring about this change, in moderniz- 
ing with new defense facilities our naval 
vessels, is about $300,000,000. Of course, 
after this authorization is adopted, the 
Appropriations Committee will have to 
appropriate the amount of money that 
may be necessary. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. Is the pending bill 
printed and on our desks? 

Mr. WALSH. No; it is not. 

Mr. ADAMS. Have there been any 
hearings on it by the Senate Committee 
on Naval Affairs? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMS. Have the hearings been 
printed? 

Mr. WALSH. The hearings have been 
held and the bill reported. The bill was 
reported by the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs and was debated and 
passed by the House on Thursday last. 

Mr, ADAMS. I should like to ask the 
Senator a further question. I heard the 
reading of the bill. All the information 
I have is through casual reading. As I 
understand, the bill provides that some- 
thing shall be done without regafd to 
certain limitations. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts what limitations 
are being waived? 

Mr. WALSH. The limitations that fix 
a certain sum of money that the Navy 
Department may without authorization 
spend in modernizing or changing or im- 
proving a naval vessel. 

Mr. ADAMS. May I ask, what those 
limitations are? 

Mr. WALSH. Four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars during any 18 months’ 
pericd. The Navy Department can pro- 
ceed, without authorization, to make im- 
provements in any naval vessel within 
that limitation, by getting the appropria- 
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tion from the Appropriations Committee, 
without coming to Congress for authori- 
zation, but when the sum is large and 
substantial, such as the amount pro- 
vided in the bill, it is necessary first to 
get an authorization. 

Mr. ADAMS. Does the Senator think 
that limitation ought to be waived abso- 
lutely? 

Mr. WALSH. For this purpose; yes. 
The Navy Department feel that this is a 
very essential and very necessary im- 
provement in our naval vessels. As I 
said a few minutes ago, the reason for 
it is the damage which the European war 
has demonstrated can be done to naval 
vessels by the new method of air warfare. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the bill 
ought to be passed by all means, but I 
wish to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts a question. Does it do away with 
the limitation entirely, or is it confined 
to the repairs or the improvements that 
are to be made on the particular class of 
vessels mentioned? 

Mr. WALSH. And to the particular 
type of improvement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it confined to 
that? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr.McKELLAR. The limitation is not 
repealed generally. 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts what the nature of the protection 
is? Is it a superstructure erected over 
combatant ships, requiring docking of 
the ships? 

Mr. WALSH. In some cases new guns 
will be placed upon the ships, but in 
large measure it will be the building of 
screens or the placing of armor plate 
for the purpose of protecting the per- 
sonnel from the fragments of bursting 
shells that may hit a vessel. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the measure in- 
clude antiaircraft guns, or does it sim- 
ply provide for new armament or new 
protection? 

Mr. WALSH. Both. The war has 
demonstrated that our protection 
against aircraft is weak and defective, 
and also, that improvements have been 
made in antiaircraft guns and such im- 
proved guns should supplant the old 
antiaircraft guns on these vessels. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Senator give 
us some idea of the proportion or the 
percentage of the vessels now in com- 
mission to which this improvement will 
have to be applied? 

Mr. WALSH. If I remember rightly— 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas! will correct me if I am wrong 
the testimony is approximately 160 ves- 
sels. Am I correct about that figure? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct, as I re- 
call the testimony. 

Mr. WALSH. And the protection will 
be placed mostly on battleships, cruisers, 
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aircraft carriers, and auxiliary vessels. 
Auxiliary vessels are very much exposed 
now. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The heavy battleships 
and the newer destroyers are better 
equipped? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, all of our new ships 
are better equipped. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for one observation? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. LUCAS. Perhaps it should be said 
in connection with the Senator’s dis- 
cussion, that all the new, modern war 
vessels are thoroughly and properly 
equipped with up-to-date protection and 
implements of war. The older vessels 
which are at sea will be brought in from 
time to time, when, in the discretion of 
those in charge of them it may properly 
be done, and they then will be modernly 
equipped. It will require perhaps 5 years. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator has ampli- 
fied very clearly the purpose of the bill. 
It is to provide modern facilities for pro- 
tection of the old existing vessels against 
the damaging effect of attack by aircraft. 

I think that is all, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL SHIPBUILDING AND ORDNANCE- 
MANUFACTURING FACILITIES, ETC. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, I report fa- 
vorably the bill (H. R. 1437) authorizing 
appropriations for additional shipbuild- 
ing and ordnance-manufacturing facili- 
ties and equipment for the United States 
Navy, and for other purposes. I give 
notice that when the Senate reconvenes 
I shall call up that bill for action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Mr. BYRNES. From the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, I report a resolution 
(S. Res. 57) and ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds is hereby authorized 
to employ for the duration of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress an assistant clerk, to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
at the rate of $2,000 per annum. 


CONSIDERATION OF RESOLUTIONS REPORTED 
FROM COMMITTEE TO AUDIT AND CONTROL 
THE CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, from 

the Committee to Audit and Control the 

Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I re- 

port favorably, without amendment, cer- 

tain other resolutions and ask unanimous 
consent for their consideration at this 
time. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
clerk will read the resolutions. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON MANU- 
FACTURES 


The resolution (S. Res. 44) submitted 
by Mr. Overton on the 16th instant, was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Manu- 
factures hereby is authorized to employ an 
assistant clerk to be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate at the rate of $2,000 
per annum from the beginning to the end of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The resolution (S. Res. 12) submitted 
by Mr. Bone on the 6th instant, was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Patents 
is hereby authorized to employ for the dura- 
tion of the Seventy-seventh Congress an as- 
sistant clerk, to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate at the rate of $2,400 per 
annum. 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
ENROLLED BILLS 


The resolution (S. Res. 13) submitted 
by Mrs. Caraway on the 6th instant, was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills hereby is authorized to employ during 
the present session an assistant clerk, to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
at the rate of $1,800 per annum. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABOR 


The resolution (S. Res. 14) submitted 
by Mr. Tuomas of Utah on the 6th in- 
stant, was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Education 
and Labor hereby is authorized to employ, 
beginning January 3, 1941, for the duration of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress, an assistant 
clerk, to be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate at the rate of $2,880 per annum. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRA- 
TION 


The resolution (S. Res. 15) submitted 
by Mr. RussxLL on the 6th instant, was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That Resolution No. 57, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, agreed to February 10, 1937, 
and continued by subsequent resolutions 
through the Seventy-fifth Congress, authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Immigration to em- 
plo? an assistant clerk, to be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate at the rate of 
$2,400 per annum, hereby is continued in full 
force and effect until the end of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
OCEANIC CANALS 


The resolution (S. Res. 35) submitted 
by Mr. CLank of Missouri on the 10th 
instant was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals is hereby authorized to em- 
ploy during the Seventy-seventh Congress an 
assistant clerk to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate at the rate of 
$2,000 per annum, 
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HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 


The resolution (S. Res. 42) submitted 
by Mr. Bartry on the 14th instant was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Com- 
merce, or any subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized, during the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, to send for persons, books, and papers; 
to administer oaths; and to employ a stenog- 
rapher, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 
hundred words, to report such hearings as 
may be had on any subject before said com- 
mittee, the expense thereof to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate; and 
that the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit during any session or recess 
of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON MINES AND 
MINING : 


The resolution (S. Res. 52) submitted 
by Mr. Gurrrey on the 23d instant was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Mines 
and Mining, or any subcommittee thereof, 
hereby is authorized, during the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, to send for persons, books, 
and papers, to administer oaths, and to em- 
ploy a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 
25 cents per hundred words, to report such 
hearings as may be had on any subject before 
said committee, the expense thereof to be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and 
that the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses 
of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


The resolution (S. Res. 51) submitted 
by Mr. Hitt on the 23d instant, was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized, during 
the Seventy-seventh Congress, to send for per- 
sons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not 
exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to re- 
port such hearings as may be had on any sub- 
ject before said committee, the expense there- 
of to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate; and that the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, may sit during any 
session or recess of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL 
AFFAIRS 


The resolution (S. Res. 43) submitted 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH] on the 14th instant, was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, or any subcommittee thereof, hereby 
is authorized, during the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, to send for persons, books, and 
papers; to administer oaths; and to employ 
a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 
cents per hundred words, to report such hear- 
ings as may be had on any subject before 
said committee, the expense therof to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate; 
and that the committee, or any subcommit- 


tee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTER OF DEBATES 


The resolution (S. Res. 48) submitted 
by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN] on the 21st instant was read, con- 
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sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the official reporters of de- 
bates are authorized to employ an additional 
reporter at the rate of $6,000 per annum, 
payable to said official reporters until June 
30, 1941, in equal monthly installments from 
the contingent fund of the Senate. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE TELEGRAPH INDUS- 
TRY—LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 

Mr. BYRNES. From the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, I report favorably, 
with an amendment, Senate Resolution 
10, and ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce on the 
6th instant. 

The amendment of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate was, on page 1, line 
6, after the word “Senate”, to strike out 
“in furtherance of the purposes of” and 
to insert in lieu thereof “to complete the 
investigation authorized by”, so as to 
make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, authorized by Senate Resolution 
95 of the first session of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress and Senate Resolution 268 of the 
third session of the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
to investigate the telegraph industry, is here- 
by authorized to expend from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, to complete the investi- 
gation authorized by the above-mentioned 
resolutions, $5,000 in addition to the amount 
heretofore authorized for said purposes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed 
to. 


ADDITIONAL CLERK HIRE—COMMITTEE ON 
PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire of the Senator from South Carolina 
whether or not additional clerk hire was 
considered for the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections? 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, a reso- 
lution which has been considered by the 
Senate includes authority to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections to em- 
ploy a clerk. Up to this time the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections has 
had no committee clerk. The resolution 
which has been adopted provides for a 
clerk. 

All the other committees for which a 
clerk is provided are committees which 
now have clerks who are carried on the 
rolls under resolutions from the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. They 
should not be so carried; and I hope the 
chairmen of those committees will pre- 
sent their problems to the Appropria- 
tions Committee and have the clerks 
provided for in the legislative appropri- 
ation bill, so that the matter may be 
taken care of permanently, without re- 
quiring the passage of such resolutions 
at the beginning of each Congress. 

Mr. LUCAS. I did not understand the 
clerk to read any resolution relating to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 
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Mr. BYRNES. A clerk has been pro- 
vided. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, reported favorably the 
nominations of several officers for pro- 
motion in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there 
any further reports of committees? 


POSTMASTER GENERAL FRANK C. WALKER 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads I report favorably the nomination 
of Mr. Frank C. Walker, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Postmaster General. This is a re- 
appointment. Every member of the 
committee, with the exception of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], who were absent on account 
of illness, has approved the nomination. 
Inasmuch as this is a reappointment, I 
ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire unanimous 
consent that the nomination be con- 
firmed at this time and that the Presi- 
dent be notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, and the President will be notified. 


MAJ. GEN. JOHN CECIL PERSONS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Military Affairs I re- 
port favorably the nomination of Maj. 
Gen. John Cecil Persons, of the Alabama 
National Guard, to be major general in 
the National Guard of the United States, 
and ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Texas? The Chair hears none. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the clerk will state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr.McKELLAR. I ask that the nomi- 
5 of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of postmasters 
are confirmed en bloc. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Dr. Leonard George Rowntree 
to be Chief of the Medical Division of 
Selective Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Brig. Gen. Heber L. Edwards to 
be State director of selective service for 
the State of North Dakota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 
The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of J. Van B. Metts to be State di- 
rector of selective service for the State 
of North Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. - 


IN THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations for appointment and 
promotion in the Army. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask that the nomi- 
nations be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Army nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

That concludes the calendar. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE SIMPSON, OF NEW 
YORK 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate resume the consideration of legisla- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed legislative session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a resolution from 
the House of Representatives, which will 
be read. 

The resolution (H. Res. 84) was read, 
as follows: 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
UNITED STATES, 
January 27, 1941. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow cf the death of Hon. KEN- 
NETH F. SIMPSON, a Representative from the 
State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of four Mem- 
bers of the House, with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions, and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, it becomes 
my sad duty to inform the Senate of the 
death of one of the Members of the New 
York delegation in the House, Hon. Ken- 
NETH F. Srmpson, who represented the 
Seventeenth Congressional District. 

Mr. Smwpson passed away at the very 
beginning of his service in the House of 
Representatives. However, he was not 
a newcomer in the public service, because 
he had served as assistant United States 
attorney in the city of New York. He 
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was the leader of his party in the Borough 
of Manhattan. He was the national com- 
mitteeman representing his party in the 
national organization. He was a soldier, 
a lawyer, and a civic leader. 

On some future occasion his memory 
will be honored along with that of others 
of his colleagues who have passed away. 
For the time being, Mr. President, I offer 
a resolution which I send to the desk, and 
for which I ask present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 58) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. KENNETH F. SIMPSON, late a 
Representative from the State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the President of the 
Senate to join the committee appointed on 
the part of the House of Representatives to 
attend the funeral of the deceased Repre- 
sentative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints as the committee on the part of 
the Senate to attend the funeral of the 
deceased Representative the two Senators 
from New York [Mr. Wacner and Mr. 
Mean]. è 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, as a further 
mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased Representative, I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn until Wednesday 
next. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 12 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
Wednesday, January 29, 1941, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 27, 1941, as follows: 


Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO BE A COMMANDER, TO RANK AS SUCH FROM 
DECEMBER 1, 1940 
Lt. Comdr. Robert C. Jewell. 


TO BE LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS, TO RANK AS 
SUCH FROM THE DATES SET OPPOSITE THEIR 
NAMES 


Lt. Chester McP. Anderson, September 4, 
1940. 
Lt. Julius F. Jacot, October 1, 1940. 
Lt. Glenn E. Trester, December 1, 1940. 
APPOINTMENT TO TEMPORARY RANK IN THE AIR 
CORPS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


TO BE COLONEL, WITH RANK FROM JANUARY 21, 
1941 


Lt. Col. Idwal Hubert Edwards, Air Corps. 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 


TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Maj. Fred Pierce Van Duzee, Infantry, with 
rank from July 1, 1940. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
SECTION 3 OF AN ACT OF CONGRESS APPROVED 
Juty 31, 1935, as AMENDED BY AN ACT OF 
CONGRESS APPROVED JUNE 13, 1940 


(Those officers whose names are preceded 
by the symbol (X) have been examined and 
found qualified for promotion; all others are 
subject to the examination required by law.) 
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TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS WITH RANK FROM 
FEBRUARY 4, 1941 
Maj. Ralph Bamford Walker, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps). 
Maj. Edward Clay Atkinson, Infantry. 
Maj. Lloyd Nelson Winters, Infantry. 
Maj. Francis Michael Flanagan, Infantry. 
Maj. William Windom Dixon, Field Artillery. 
Maj. Clarence Beaver Lober, Air Corps (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps). 
Maj. Alexander Leroy Haggart, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 
Maj. Joseph Alexander Stuart, Infantry. 
Maj. Edward Perry Passailaigue, Infantry. 
Maj. Richard Hamlin Bacon, Field Artillery. 
Maj. Eric Alexander Erickson, Field Artil- 
lery. 
Maj. Harry Leigh Lewis, Infantry. 
Maj. Sterling Manley Crim, Infantry. 
Maj. John James Honan, Judge Advocate 
General’s Department. 
Louis Verne Jones, Infantry. 
Lawrence John Ferguson, Infantry. 
Maj. Harry Knight, Cavalry. 
Maj. Harvey Henry Smith, Infantry. 
Maj. Albert Gallatin Phillips, Infantry. 
Claude Onias Burch, Cavalry. 
Maj. John Carl Cook, Field Artillery. 
Maj. Russell Raymond Louden, Infantry. 
Maj. John Kenneth Cannon, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps: 
temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States). 
Maj. A. Y. Culton, Quartermaster Corps. 
Maj. Hiram Barricklow Turner, Finance De- 
partment. 
Maj. James Gordon Cooper, Jr., Infantry. 
. Marcus Butler Boulware, Infantry. 
Maj. Harry Henry, Infantry. 
Walter Ray Goodrich, Coast Artillery 


Maj. Homer Price Dittemore, Infantry. 
Chester Darlington Haisley, Infantry. 
Milton Abram Hill, Infantry. 

Maj. Albert Lossen Lane, Corps of Engineers. 

Maj. Howard Alton Boone, Cavalry. 

Maj. Arthur John Melanson, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps). 

Maj. Theodore Joseph Koenig, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps). 

Maj. Lee Malcolm Hester, Infantry. 

Maj. Horace McParlin Woodward, Jr., 
Chemical Warfare Service. 

Maj. Frank Elwin Kauffman, Field Artillery. 

Maj. Clifford Pennington Chapman, In- 
fantry. 

Maj. Grandison Gardner, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps). 

Maj. Alvan Cleveland Kincaid, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps). 

Maj. Edward Palmer Earle, Infantry. 

Maj. Oliver Hazzard Prizer, Infantry. 

Maj. Benners Brasfield Vail, Cavalry. 

Maj Thomas Francis Joyce, Infantry. 

Maj. Walter Bingham Cochran, Infantry. 
X Maj. Boyce Manly James, Field Artillery. 

Maj. Omer Osmer Niergarth, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps; 
temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States). 

Maj. Pierce Horton Camp, Infantry. 

Maj. Roy Alphonso Carter, Field Artillery. 

Maj. Thomas Edmund Mahoney, Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Maj. Frank Seymoure Ross, Infantry. 

Maj. Frank Adolphus Hollingshead, Coast 
Artillery Corps. 

Maj. Pearne Clark Wilders, Infantry. 

Maj. Edward Harleston de Saussure, Cavalry. 

Maj. Volney Winfield Wortman, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps. 

Maj. John Farmer Brinson, Infantry. 

Maj. Edward Page Lukert, Infantry. 

Maj. Ernest Thomas Hayes, Field Artillery. 

Maj. Allen Bonham Hicklin, Field Artillery. 

Maj. Cortlandt Knickman Krams, Infantry. 

Maj. Charles W. Fake, Cavalry. 

Maj. Castle Hobart Farish, Finance De- 
partment. 
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Maj. Clifford Durward Overfelt, Infantry. 

Maj. George Van Studdiford, Finance De- 
partment. 

Maj. William Byron Walters, Field Artillery. 

Maj. James Notestein, Infantry. 

Maj. Robert Henry Knapp, Field Artillery. 

Maj. Harold Jackson Guernsey, Field Artil- 
lery. 
Maj. John Glenn Brackinridge, Adjutant 
General’s Department. 

Maj. Francis Gerard Brink, Infantry. 

Maj. Easom Jackson Bond, Infantry. 

Maj. Gilbert Procter, Infantry (temporary 
lieutenant colonel, Army of the United 
States). 

Maj. Fabius Henry Kohloss, Corps of En- 
gineers. 

Maj. Garland Thomas Rowland, Ordnance 
Department. 

Maj. Ambrose Franklin White, Infantry. 
Ray Homer Larkins, Finance Depart- 


. Harry Louis Vitzthum, Signal Corps. 
Lee Caraway Bizzell, Infantry. 
. Marion Milton Pharr, Field Artillery. 
. George Frye Herbert, Adjutant Gen- 
eral's Department. 
Maj. James Victor Gagne, Cavalry. 
Maj. Carnes Lee, Infantry. 
Maj. James Courtney Browne, Quarter- 
master Corps. 
Maj. Paul McDonald Robinett, Cavalry. 
Mr. Polk Johnson Atkinson, Field Artillery. 
Maj. Frank Norman Mallory, Infantry. 
Maj. Edmund Rucks Shugart, Infantry. 
Maj. Ulmont William Holly, Infantry. 
Maj. Clough Farrar Gee, Quartermaster 
Corps. 
Maj. Truman Casper Thorson, Infantry. 
Maj. George Irving Back, Signal Corps. 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL WITH RANK FROM 
FEBRUARY 19, 1941 


Maj. John Monroe Hamilton, Field Artillery. 
TO BE CAPTAIN WITH RANK FROM JUNE 13, 1939 
First Lt. Donald Manzanato Schorr, Cavalry. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be captain 


First Lt. Robert Walker Robinson, Medical 
Corps (captain, Army of the United States), 
from February 1, 1941. 

First Lt. Francis Wilson Regnier, Medical 
Corps (captain, Army of the United States), 
from February 25, 1941, subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 

CHAPLAINS 
To be colonel 


Chaplain Clifford Lore Miller (lieutenant 
colonel), United States Army, from February 
23, 1941, subject to examination required 
by law. 

Note: First Lieutenant Schorr, Cavalry, 
herein nominated, is to be restored to proper 
place on the promotion list as a result of the 
remission of so much of his sentence by gen- 
eral court-martial as related to his suspen- 
sion from promotion for a period of 2 years 
and 6 months after his promotion would 
otherwise be due. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 


Capt. Thomas Withers to be a rear admiral 
in the Navy, to rank from the Ist day of 
December 1940. 

The following-named commanders to be 
captains in the Navy, to rank from the date 
stated opposite their names: 

John G. Moyer, October 1, 1940. 

Robert W. Hayler, November 1, 1940. 

Richard L. Conolly, December 1, 1940. 

William A. Corn, December 1, 1940. 

The following-named lieutenant command- 
ers to be commanders in the Navy, to rank 
from the date stated opposite their names: 

John T. Bottom, Jr., June 1, 1940. 

Elmer F. Helmkamp, July 1, 1940. 

Edwin G. Fullinwider, December 1, 1940. 


1941 


The following-named lieutenants to be lieu- 
tenant commanders in the Navy, to rank 
from the date stated opposite their names: 

William R. Hollingsworth, September 1, 1940. 

Ford N. Taylor, Jr., September 1, 1940. 

Roy A. Gano, October 1, 1940. 

William K. Romoser, October 1, 1940. 

Benjamin Van M. Russell, November 23, 
1940. 

John E. Fradd, November 23, 1940. 

Charles W. Moses, November 23, 1940. 

Robert S. Purvis, Jr., November 23, 1940. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior 
grade) to be lieutenants in the Navy, to rank 
from the date stated opposite their names: 

Aquilla G. Dibrell, Jr., June 1, 1940. 

Thomas E, Chambers, June 26, 1940. 

Alexander B. Coxe, Jr., July 1, 1940. 

Louis J. Stocker, October 1, 1940. 

Charles L. Moore, Jr., November 23, 1940. 

Raymond B. Jacoby, November 23, 1940. 

Bruce E. Wiggin, November 23, 1940. 

James M. Elliott, November 23, 1940. 

John Ramee, November 23, 1940. 

Ruben E. Wagstaff, November 23, 1940. 

Thomas H. Moorer, December 1, 1940. 

Frederick W. Bruning, December 1, 1940. 

Roy M. Davenport, December 1, 1940. 

Arnold F. Schade, December 13, 1940. 

Ensign Herold A. Harveson to be a lieuten- 
ant (junior grade) in the Navy, to rank from 
the 8d day of June 1940. 

Asst. Surg. Martin T. Macklin to be a passed 
assistant surgeon in the Navy with the rank 
of lieutenant, to rank from the ist day of 
July 1940. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster James R. Hanna 
to be a paymaster in the Navy with the rank 
of lieutenant commander, to rank from the 
28d day of September 1939. 

Gunner Daniel B. Shepherd to be a chief 
gunner in the Navy, to rank with but after 
ensign, from the 1st day of November 1940. 

Electrician Hugh C. Overstreet to be a chief 
electrician in the Navy, to rank with but after 
ensign, from the 15th day of December 1940. 

Radio Electrician Robert D. Lagle to be a 
chief radio electrician in the Navy, to rank 
with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
October 1940. 

The following-named machinists to be 
chief machinists in the Navy, to rank with 
but after ensign, from the Ist day of Novem- 
ber 1940: 

Otis M. Parker 

John M. Owen 

The following-named lieutenants (junior 
grade) to be assistant paymasters in the Navy 
with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) to 
rank from the 3d day of June 1940: 

Roy H. Burgess, Jr. 

Donald V. Wengrovius 

The following-named ensigns to be assist- 
ant paymasters in the Navy, with the rank of 
ensign, to rank from the 2d day of June 1938: 

Frederic W. Muir 

Harold E. Nixon 

Charles D, Cooper 

James E. Tinling 

William G. Blasdel 

Wells C. Felts 

Lt. Prederick Wolsieffer to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, from the Ist day of January 1940 to 
correct the date of rank as previously nomi- 
nated and confirmed. 

Capt. Alexander H. Van Keuren to be a rear 
admiral in the Navy, to rank from the Ist day 
of July 1936. 

Capt. Henry K. Hewitt to be a rear admiral 
in the Navy, from the Ist day of December 
1940. 

Commander Albert H. Rocks to be a cap- 
tain in the Navy, from the 1st day of Septem- 
ber 1940. 

The following-named lieutenant com- 
manders to be commanders in the Navy, to 
rank from the date stated opposite their 
names: 

William L. Rees, November 23, 1940. 

Jesse H. Carter, December 1, 1940. 
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Lt. Robert B. Ellis to be a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy, from the 23d day of 
November 1940. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Horace V. Bird to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy, from the 1st day of January 
1941. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the Navy, from the 
8d day of June 1940: 

Ray A. Snodgrass 

James G. Cresap 

Electrician Joe M. Danielski to be a chief 
electrician in the Navy, to rank with but after 
ensign, from the 20th day of October 1940. 

Machinist J. LeRoy Johnson to be a chief 
machinist in the Navy, to rank with but after 
ensign, from the Ist day of November 1940. 

The following-named captains to be rear 
admirals in the Navy, to rank from the date 
stated opposite their names: 

Herbert S. Howard, November 1, 1937. 

Allan J. Chantry, Jr., October 1, 1938. 

Commander John B. W. Waller to be a cap- 
tain in the Navy, to rank from the Ist day of 
December 1940. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Clarence M. Caldwell to be a 
lieutenant in the Navy, to rank from the 5th 
day of January 1941. 

Ensign Hugh R. Rimmer to be a lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Navy, to rank from the 
3d day of June 1940. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 27, 1941, as follows: 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Frank C. Walker to be Postmaster General. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE 


TO BE CHIEF OF THE MEDICAL DIVISION OF 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Dr. Leonard George Rowntree. 
TO BE STATE DIRECTORS OF SELECTIVE SERVICE 


North Dakota: Brig. Gen. Heber L. Edwards. 
North Carolina: J. Van B. Metts. 
APPOINTMENTS, By TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 
Lt. Col. Floyd C. Harding to Quartermaster 

Corps. 

Maj. Frank Harl Curtis to Signal Corps. 
First Lt. Robert Hollis Strauss to Air Corps, 
First Lt. Stanley Tanner Wray to Air Corps. 
Lt. Col. Fred Currie Milner to Adjutant 

General’s Department. 

First Lt. Harold McDonald Brown to Signal 

Corps. 

Second Lt. John William Watt, Jr., to Air 

Corps. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


Cedric Malcolm Stanley Skene to be colonel, 
Coast Artillery Corps. 

Avery Johnson French to be colonel, Coast 
Artillery Corps. 

Edward Montgomery to be colonel, Chemical 
Warfare Service. 

Shepler Ward FitzGerald to be colonel, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel, Air Corps). 

Leigh Francis Joseph Zerbee to be colonel, 
Chemical Warfare Service (colonel, Army of 
the United States). 

Randolph Tucker Pendleton to be colonel, 
Coast Artillery Corps (colonel, Army of the 
United States). 

Gren Teter Strock to be lieutenant colonel, 
Infantry. 

Peter Powell Rodes to be lieutenant colonel, 
Field Artillery. 

Harvey Irvin Cassedy to be lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry. 

William Harold Collette to be lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry. 

Herbert Becker Laux to be lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry. 

Charles Stevenson Denny to be lieutenant 
colonel, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Thomas Reed Willson to 

colonel, Field Artillery. 


be lieutenant 
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Arthur Penick Moore to be lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery. 

Clifford Gordon Kershaw to be lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry. 

Harry Daniels Scheibla to be lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry. 

Edmund Mortimer Gregorie to be lieuten- 
ant colonel, Infantry. 

Robert Virgil Laughlin to be lieutenant 
colonel, Judge Advocate General's Depart- 
ment. 

James Harold McDonough to be lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry. 

Lewis Sheppard Norman to be lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry. 

Hamilton Folts Searight to be lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery. 

Ira Woodruff Black to be lieutenant colo- 
nel, Infantry. 

George Jacob Forster to be lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry. 

John Cawley MacArthur to be licutenant 
colonel, Chemical Warfare Service. 

Lloyd Raymond Wolfe to be lieutenant 
colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 

Otto Montrose Low to be lieutenant colo- 
nel, Quartermaster Corps. 

Benjamin Arthur Thomas to be lieutenant 
colonel, Cavalry. 

Joseph Kenneth Creamer to be lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry. 

Robert Sharp to be lieutenant colonel, 
Infantry. 

Frank Martin Smith to be lieutenant colo- 
nel, Adjutant General’s Department. 

Doyle Overlton Hickey to be lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery. 

Glenn Earl Carothers to be lieutenant colo- 
nel, Infantry. 

Ernest Edmund Tabscott to be lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry. 

Charles Kasile Morris to be captain, Medi- 
cal Corps. 

Clarence Ellwyn Sheets, Jr., to be captain, 
Dental Corps. 

Frank Randle Day to be captain, Medical 
Administrative Corps. 

Louis Felix Williams to be captain, Medical 
Administrative Corps. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANT, MEDICAL CORPS 

Robert Charles Hunter 


APPOINTMENT TO TEMPORARY RANK IN THE AIR 
CORPS, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


TO BE COLONELS 


William Eugene Farthing 
Lester Thomas Miller 
Arthur Bee McDaniel 
Francis Murray Brady 
Warner Beardsley Gates 
Ira Clarence Eaker 
Frank Hitch Pritchard 


TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


James Douglas Givens 
Harold Lyman Clark 

Sam Love Ellis 

George Godfrey Lundberg 
Eugene Lowry Eubank 
Lawrence Augustus Lawson 
Albert William Stevens 
Bayard Johnson 

Frank Martyn Paul 
Samuel Martin Connell 
Charles Burton DeShields 
John Edwin Upston 
Reuben Curtis Moffat 
Paul Langdon Williams 
Clarence Peyton Kane 
Harry Weddington 
Samuel Custer Eaton, Ir. 
Leonidas Lee Koontz 
Merrill Deitz Mann 

Albert Carl Foulk 

Edward Vincent Harbeck, Jr. 
Edward Ernest Hildreth 
Samuel Gordon Frierson 
Phillips Melville 

John Gordon Williams 
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Albert Brown Pitts 
Bernard Scott Thompson 
Willis Ratcliffe Taylor 
Robert Duane Knapp 
James Thomas Curry, Jr. 
William Bettencourt Souza 
Alfred Lindeburg 
Joseph Alexis Wilson 
Clements McMullen 
Ames Scribner Albro 
Milo McCune 
Charles McKinley Robinson 
Benjamin Buckles Cassiday 
Charles Yawkey Banfill 
Myron Ray Wood 
Robert Theodore Cronau 
Lloyd Chartley Blackburn 
William Campbell Goldsborough 
Walter Raymond Peck 
Arthur Girard Hamilton 
Emil Charles Kiel 
Harold Lee George 

TO BE MAJORS 
Lewis Allegeo Dayton 
Younger Arnold Pitts 
Howard Zabriskie Bogert 
Charles Hale Dowman 
Thomas Welch Blackburn 
Harry Anton Johnson 
Bob Edward Nowland 
Barney McKinney Giles 
Bernard Joseph Tooher 
Claude Edward Duncan 
Albert Francis Hegenberger 
Max Frank Schneider 
Donald Gardner Stitt 
Glenn Charles Salisbury 
` Harold Ralph Wells 
Malcolm Stoney Lawton 
Jasper Kemper McDuffie 
Howard Knox Ramey 
Lionel H. Dunlap 
Harold Daniel Smith 
Earle J. Carpenter 
James Pratt Hodges 
Frank Lauderdale Cook 
Oakley George Kelly 
Bernard Tobias Castor 
James Alexander Mollison 
Harold Webster Beaton 
Edgar Eugene Glenn 
John William Monahan 
Cortlandt Spencer Johnson 
Charles Carl Chauncey 
Homer Barron Chandler 
Carl Weston Pyle 
John Myers McCulloch 
Charles Wesley Sullivan 
Melvin B. Asp 
George Clement McDonald 
Peter Emanuel Skanse 
Malcolm Nebeker Stewart 
Arthur George Liggett 
Westside Torkel Larson 
Newton Longfellow 
Lloyd Barnett 
John Arthur Laird, Jr. 
Charles William Steinmetz 
John Myrddin Davies 
Walter Thomas Meyer 
Wendell Brown McCoy 
James Edward Duke, Jr. 
Martinus Stenseth 
Rex Kirkland Stoner 
James Bernard Carroll 
Thomas Lonnie Gilbert 
Donald Russell Lyon 
Warren Herbert Higgins 
Charles Arthur Bassett 
Narcisse Lionel Cote 
George Hall Sparhawk 
John Felix Guillett 
Dixon McCarty Allison 
Joel G. ONeal 
Alva Lee Harvey 
James William Andrew 
George J. Eppright 
Clarence Daniel Wheeler 
Walter Sylvester Lee 
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Manning Eugene Tillery 
Gerald Geoffrey Johnston 
Elmer Joseph Rogers, Jr. 
John Caswell Crosthwaite 
Clarence Shortridge Irvine 
Ralph Emerson Holmes 
Darr Hayes Alkire 
Thurston H. Baxter 

John Albert Tarro 

John Titcomb Sprague 
Frederick August Bacher, Jr. 
Ward Jackson Davies 
Yantis Halbert Taylor 
Claire Stroh 

Francis Edgar Cheatle 
Arthur Joseph Lehman 
Oscar Frederick Carlson 
George Edley Henry 

Signa Allen Gilkey 
Clinton William Davies 
Reuben Kyle, Jr. 

Harvey Flynn Dyer 

Earl Clinton Robbins 
Andrew Joseph Kerwin Malone 
Russell Keillor 

Ernest Harold Lawson 
John Edward Bodle 
Russell Scott 

Burton Murdock Hovey, Jr. 
Richard Eastman Cobb 
Dale Davis Fisher 

Henry Weisbrod Dorr 
Carlisle Iverson Ferris 
Elwood Richard Quesada 
Willard Roland Wolfinbarger 
George Woodburne McGregor 
Charles Albert Harrington 
Maurice Francis Daly 
Laurence Sherman Kuter 
George McCoy, Jr. 

Julius Theodore Flock 
John Mills Sterling 

Mark Kincaid Lewis, Jr. 
Orrin Leigh Grover 

Milton Merrill Towner 

Fay Roscoe Upthegrove 
Charles Bertody Stone 3d 
Neil Bosworth Harding 
Robert Lewis Easton 
Henry Malone Bailey 
Walter William Gross 

Otto Clyde George 

John N. Jones 

Leo William DeRosier 
Gordon Philip Saville 
Charles Bernard Overacker, Jr. 
George Henry Macnair 
James Arthur Ellison 
Hoyt Leroy Prindle 

James Franklin Walsh 
George Richard Geer 
Donald Wright Benner 
Lawrence Henry Douthit 
George Robert Acheson » 
Frank Hamlet Robinson 
Waldine Winston Messmore 
Herbert Melvin Newstrom 
Allen Ralph Springer 
Franklin Calhoun Wolfe 
Ford Larimore Fair 

Ivan Maurice Palmer 
Joseph Gerard Hopkins 
Elmer Perry Rose 

Ford J. Lauer 

Fay Oliver Dice 

Herbert Everett Rice 
Edward Harold Porter 
Joseph Hampton Atkinson 
Robert Leonard Schoenlein 
Frederick William Ott 
Wentworth Goss 

James Leslie Daniel, Jr. 
Budd John Peaslee 

John Franklin Egan 

Edgar Russell Todd 

Arthur LaSalle Smith 
Donald Dewey Arnold 
Clarence Thomas Mower 
Louie Percy Turner 
William Tell Hefiey 


Robert Scott Israel, Jr. 
Donald Bertrand Smith 
David Peter Laubach 
James Elbert Briggs 
John Stewart Mills 
George Warren Mundy 
Alfred Rockwood Maxwell 
Paul Harold Johnston 
Roscoe Charles Wilson 
Walter Edwin Todd 
Bryant LeMaire Boatner 
Nathan Bedford Forrest 
Robert Frederick Tate 
Samuel Robert Brentnall 
Charles Franklin Born 
Frank Fort Everest, Jr. 
John Jordan Morrow 
Frank Jerdone Coleman 
Robert Loyal Easton 
Norris Brown Harbold 
George Raymond Bienfang 
Russell Alger Wilson 
David Raymond Gibbs 
Charles Grant Goodrich 
Alvord Van Patten Anderson, Jr. 
Frederick Lewis Anderson, Jr. 
Thayer Stevens Olds 
Robert Falligant Travis 
William Henry Tunner 
Ralph Edward Koon 
Howard Gra am Bunker 
Stuart Glover McLennan 
John Alexander Samford 
Fred Obediah Tally 
Roger Maxwell Ramey 
Forrest Gordon Allen 
John Thomas Murtha, Jr. 
Samuel Egbert Anderson 
Joseph Arthur Bulger 
George Ferrow Smith 
Allen Wilson Reed 
Arthur William Meehan 
Truman Hempel Landon 
Maurice Clinton Bisson 
Harry Edgar Wilson 
Robert Williams Warren 
John Francis Wadman 
Delmar Taft Spivey 
August Walter Kissner 
LaVerne George Saunders 
Emmett O'Donnell, Jr. 
Donald Winston Titus 
Emmett Felix Yost 
Robert Kinder Taylor 
James Wilson Brown, Jr. 
William Columbus Sams 
Robert Harper Kelly 
James Francis Olive, Jr. 
Edgar Alexander Sirmyer, Jr. 
Thomas Webster Steed 
Robert Edward Lee Pirtle 
Wilbur Erickson 

Lilburn Dimmitt Fator 
Archibald Meyer Kelley 
Ralph Orville Brownfield 
Joel Edward Mallory 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED 


Srarxs 
GENERAL OFFICERS 


POSTMASTERS 


ALABAMA 
Bessie N. Hayes, Maplesville. 
COLORADO 
Kenneth H. Stanger, Summitville. 
GEORGIA 
Hilda J. Stokely, Crawford. 
William T. Standard, Rochelle. 
William F. Humphreys, Sycamore. 
KENTUCKY 


Frank Brandenburg, Booneville. 
Leon Buskirk, Inez. 
William W. Morris, Wickliffe, 
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* Hughes Lewis to be brigadier gen- 
eral. 


John Cecil Persons to be major general. 
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NEW YORK 
Ruth Doris Huth, Esopus. 
Michael F. Conroy, Milton. 
Margaret Van Auken, Sea Breeze, 
William Johnson, West Sayville. 
TENNESSEE 
John H. Warf, Hohenwald. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


Monpay, JANUARY 27, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Blessed Lord and Saviour, Thy king- 
dom is not only over the winds and the 
sea but Thou art adored where the 
pulses of life beat strongest. Thou not 
only hast sway where the rivers run and 
the torrents sweep but where human 
hearts are bruised and aching. 

We praise Thee O Master, that Thou 
hast a palm of peace and a wreath of 
consolation for every fallen hand. We 
pray for Thy blessing of comfort to abide 
in the cloud of sorrow which hangs over 
the broken family circle of a notable 
Member whose brief career has been so 
suddenly closed; be with them until 
they behold Thy final glory. We entreat 
Thee that Thou mayest continue to be 
the spring of the noblest and the best 
impulses of the Congress and our fellow 
countrymen. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, January 24, 1941, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 8 


SITTINGS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs may 
sit this week during the sessions of the 
House, with the exception of Saturday, 
in the hearings on the bill the committee 
is now considering. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
after disposition of matters on the Speak- 
er’s table, I be permitted to address the 
House for 40 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object. I 
understand that the legislation with ref- 
erence to clothing is to come up at that 
time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. Also, I un- 
derstand that the independent offices ap- 
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E bill will be considered at that 
e. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. For 
the benefit of the House, then, it is prac- 
tically understood that the so-called 
lend-lease bill will not be considered this 
week. 

Mr.McCORMACK. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL~DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr, COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask. unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, in Shake- 
speare’s Measure for Measure we find 
this line— 

Go to your bosom; knock there, and ask 
your heart what it doth know. 


And so, in connection with the Govern- 
ment-protected racket being conducted 
by certain labor groups slowing down the 
national-defense program, let me say to 
my colleagues— 

Go to your bosom; knock there, and ask 
your heart what it doth know— 


and then give consideration to H. R. 
2694, which I introduced on Friday. This 
is intended to kill off this racket. This 
bill is before the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the House, which means that 
it will be given courageous and fair 
consideration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject, 
Americans Can Take Care of America, 
and insert a letter from the firemen of 
No. 4 Station, Altoona, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
letter from the Union League Club of 
Chicago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

POWER OF THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read a great many discussions in regard 
to the pending bill known as the lease- 
lend bill. I have listened to debates over 
the radio. I have tried to read as much 
as I could of the testimony that has 
come before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. The best brief discussion of 
the bill that I have found anywhere 
appears this morning in the Washington 
Post, in the column of Mr. Ernest Lind- 
ley. I especially ask the Democrats of 
the House who are in doubt as to how 
they are going to vote to read the com- 
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ment on that bill by Mr. Lindley, and I 
suggest to my Republican friends that 
in it they will find the answer to the 
question they have been so frequently 
asked, namely, what additional powers 
essential to aid Britain this bill gives 
the President. The article answers this 
question satisfactorily in its last few 
paragraphs. 

I ask unanimous consent that under 
an extension of my own remarks I may 
insert the entire article in the Appendix. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include an article by Andre Morize. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, after the disposition of the legisla- 
tive program and other special orders, I 
may address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a letter 
from a friend. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a radio ad- 
dress delivered by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a short petition, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a brief edi- 
torial from the Ottumwa (Iowa) Courier. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein a 
statement by Mr. Grosvenor Dawe, enti- 
tled “A Year of Decision.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a letter 
from Prof. W. E. Hocking. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] offered an amendment which in- 
cluded two provisions. The first was de- 
signed to prevent a loyal American citi- 
zen being denied work on a Government 
defense project until he joined a specified 
organization or paid for a work permit, 
so-called. The second was offered to 
prevent the payment of Federal money 
on defense work to any person engaged 
in subversive activities. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack], the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], and some 
others, announced they were in favor of 
the objectives of that amendment, but to 
defeat it they argued that we must pro- 
ceed in an orderly manner and bring in 
legislation devoted just to that subject. 
I noticed that a little later, when the 
question was on separating the clauses 
of the amendment, which was a move 
designed to defeat the provision which 
would have given us an open shop on de- 
fense projects and throwing aside all 
question of orderly procedure, the last 
half of the amendment was adopted, and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum], and others who 
had argued against the adoption of the 
amendment that it would, if adopted, 
prevent orderly procedure, all voted for 
the substitute. Now, what is the differ- 
ence whether you swallow the whole thing 
or only half of it, as far as orderly pro- 
cedure is concerned? 

Mr.COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COX. As far as I am concerned, 
I have accepted that suggestion, and the 
bill to which I have just referred is in- 
tended to correct the evil. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. My purpose was to 
call attention to the absurdity of the 
position taken by those opposed to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SmirH] that the amendment 
was out of order and for that reason 
should be defeated. 

Similar provisions have been attached 
to appropriation or authorization bills 
and the occurrence last Friday only em- 
phasized the fact that some people are 
quite willing to kick the Communists, and 
those engaged in subversive activities, 
around, and I have no fault to find with 
that procedure, but they suddenly develop 
an intense yearning for what they are 
pleased to call regular procedure when 
the issue is squarely presented as to 
whether the American laboring man shall 
be protected in his right to work. 

If once the unorganized worker or the 
taxpaying citizen organize and exert pres- 
sure, there will, in my judgment, be a 
radical change in the action of the House. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

LEND-LEASE BILL 

Mr. MAY. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 
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Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Oregon, Governor Pierce, just 
a moment ago called attention to the 
fact that a general question was being 
propounded, namely, What can the Pres- 
ident do under the bill, H. R. 1776, that 
he cannot already do? I was on a panel 
discussion a few nights ago and was not 
permitted to answer that question, due to 
the insistence of other members on the 
panel and lack of time. I desire to say 
that under the provisions of the Neutral- 
ity Act which we recently passed we set 
up a system of cash and carry, dealing 
with belligerent foreign governments who 
are debtors to this country. That in- 
cludes Great Britain. Under the provi- 
sions of the Neutrality Act he would have 
to deal with Great Britain on a strict 
cash-and-carry basis. If H. R. 1776 is 
enacted, as I am sure it will be, it will 
suspend those provisions and enable the 
President to deal with the British Gov- 
ernment on a credit basis. Such circum- 
stances may arise as to require that we 
make outright gifts of war supplies and 
munitions to Great Britain, and unless 
the pending bill is passed, the President 
will not have power to grant any credits 
whatsoever. 

That is one of the things that he will 
be able to do that he is not now able to 
do. He may also be able to use the $2,- 
000,000,000 gold-stabilization fund for 
stabilizing foreign currencies and thus 
prevent utter collapse of some of the 
struggling democracies of the Old World 
that are putting up such a gallant fight 
resisting brutal aggression. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include a statement by Colonel Lind- 
bergh on aviation. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESSES OF OUR GOV- 
ERNMENT 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago, at the suggestion of former 
Attorney General Cummings, President 
Roosevelt requested the Attorney Gener- 
al of the United States to appoint a com- 
mittee to study the administrative proc- 
esses of our Government. This commit- 
tee has filed its report. The report is 
very much in demand, but unfortunately 
there is no way to have this report printed 
unless the House gives its consent. I 
have been informed that there have been 
upward of a thousand applications made 
for copies of this report. I feel that if it 
is printed the cost to make free distribu- 
tion to the Members of the Congress can 
be covered through the sale of the report 
to people who are not Members of the 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that this document be printed as a House 
document. 

Mr. SABATH. Reserving the right to 
object, how many copies? 
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Mr. WALTER. I think there should be 
at least 2,000 copies. 

Mr. COX. Oh, 2,000 would not serve 
the need. We ought to have at least 
10,000. I have requests for more than 
100 already. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a very unusual procedure. The proper 
way to take this up would be to bring it 
to the attention of the Committee on 
Printing. 

Mr. WALTER. No; that is not the pro- 
cedure to be employed in this case. I am 
Sorry to have to differ with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
but after all, this is the report of a com- 
mittee appointed by a member of the 
executive branch of the Government and 
is not a report to the Congress. If it were 
a report to the Congress, the gentleman 
then would be correct. This, however, is 
an unusual situation, and the only way 
the report can be printed is through the 
method I have suggested. 

Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Some of us were op- 
posed to the bill on the ground that this 
committee had not reported. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. That is correct. 

Mr.COCHRAN. Ihave 25 requests for 
copies of that document. It was our 
understanding that when the report did 
come in we were to give consideration to 
it and bring in a new bill. This informa- 
tion should be available to the Members 
of the House. It is a very important 
matter, 

I feel that a unanimous-consent re- 
quest for the printing of a document of 
this character to be in order should pro- 
vide that the views of the minority of the 
committee should be set forth as well as 
those of the majority. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, as I under- 
stand, asked for the printing of 2,000 
copies. This provides an ample number 
for all Members of the House and the 
Senate to get copies, if that is what you 
want. If, however, you want to send 
them out over the country to all the cor- 
poration lawyers of the country, you will 
need a great many more. 

Mr. WALTER. The lawyers who have 
been interested in this are not the cor- 
poration lawyers, because they already 
know how to get to the courts. The man 
who needs them is the man who cannot 
afford to hire corporation lawyers. He is 
the citizen we are thinking about. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Let me 
Say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
I agree with him that this document 
should be published, but I believe 2,000 
copies would be sufficient, 

Mr. WALTER. That is my view. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr, GWYNNE. Would the gentle- 
man’s request provide that the minority 
views be printed also? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; it would include 
the printing of the entire report—all of 
Gar Neal of all the members of the com- 

e. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
how many copies is the gentleman now 
asking for? 

Mr. WALTER. Two thousand. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman’s request provide how the 
copies shall be distributed to the Mem- 
bers—pro rata, for instance? 

Mr. WALTER. No. I felt that the 
Members who were interested would sub- 
mit requests for the numbers they re- 
quired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I do 
not think that is a fair way, because 
whether a Member got any copies might 
depend on how many got there ahead 
of him and whether there were any left 
when he finally got there. I believe the 
copies should be distributed evenly to the 
Members. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, has 
the gentleman taken this matter up with 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Printing? 

Mr. WALTER. No; I have not. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Personally, I have 
no objection to the suggestion of the 
gentleman. My distinguished friend from 
Massachusetts, however, has raised a 
very important question. Usually reso- 
lutions for the printing of such reports 
provide for their distribution. Usually 
the Senate is consulted to determine the 
total number needed. The Senate might 
do the same thing the gentleman is now 
asking the House to do. As I remember, 
such questions are gone into pretty thor- 
oughly by the Committee on Printing. 

It seems to me the gentleman ought 
to withhold his request and take the 
matter up with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Printing and find out what his 
reaction is. Then a resolution could be 
submitted by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Printing, or the gentleman 
could then submit a unanimous-consent 
request that embraced the complete pic- 
ture and that would meet the observa- 
tion made by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Further 
reserving the right to object, Mr. Speak- 
er, let me say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that all the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania would have to do 
would be to amend his request to provide 
that these copies be distributed through 
the folding room, that an equal number 
should go to each Member. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall have to object unless the gentleman 
consults with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Printing. I feel he should do 
so. Some courtesy should be shown to 
the organization of the House. The 
House is entitled to and the member- 
ship expects that Members will confer 
with appropriate committees before sub- 
mitting such consent requests. I hope 
the gentleman will withdraw it. 

Mr. WALTER. No; I shall not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then, Mr. Speak- 
er, I object. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein 
certain editorials. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—NINETY-FIRST ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE PANAMA RAILROAD 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the Ninety-first An- 
nual Report of the Board of Directors of 
the Panama Railroad Co. for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE Warre House, January 27, 1941. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—RELIEF AND WORK-RELIEF 
EXPENDITURES 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following message from the President 

of the United States, which was read, and, 

together with the accompanying papers, 

oe to the Committee on Expendi- 
es: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
As required by the provisions of the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1939, and the Emergency Relief Appropri- 
ation Act, fiscal year 1941, I present here- 
with a report of the operations under 
122 acts to the end of the calendar year 


This report contains summary and de- 
tailed statements of the Treasury De- 
partment reflecting expenditures made, 
obligations incurred by classes and 
amounts, and the status of funds under 
each of the above-mentioned acts. In 
addition thereto, information is presented 
covering the Relief Acts of 1935, 1936, 
1937, and 1938. These statements, com- 
piled as of December 31, 1940, constitute 
the sixth annual accounting to the Con- 
gress for relief and work-relief expendi- 
tures. Such reports have been submit- 
ted at the beginning of regular sessions 
of Congress as provided for in the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Acts. 

Reports of operations of the Work 
Projects Administration, the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, the Puerto Riet 
Reconstruction Administration, and other 
agencies receiving funds under the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1939, 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, 
fiscal year 1941, are also included. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Wuite House, January 23, 1941. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. McIntyre] for today, on 
account of illness, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER]. 

THE LATE KENNETH F, SIMPSON 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, It is my sad duty to announce to 
you that our friend and colleague, that 
prince of a man, KENNETH FARRAND SIMP- 
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son, of the Seventeenth New York Dis- 
trict, has left us. He departed this life 
last Saturday evening, January 25, at his 
home in New York City. The Congress 
and the people of the United States have 
suffered a grievous loss in his passing. 
We can ill afford to lose a man of his 
Stature in these critical days. 

Those of us who knew KEN SIMPSON 
well loved him for his nobility of char- 
acter and his unblemished personal life, 
and we admired him for his dauntless 
courage, his brilliancy of mind and his 
steadfast loyalty to his friends. He has 
given us a clearer view of what can be 
accomplished when integrity, ability, and 
industry are united. He has departed 
for the farther shore at a moment when 
he was on the threshold of a notable and 
brilliant career in Congress, which would 
have added fresh laurels to those which 
were bestowed on him in consequence of 
his distinguished and honorable service 
as a soldier, as a lawyer, as Republican 
national committeeman for the State of 
New York and as Republican chairman of 
the County of New York. Although his 
voice, which always rang out in right- 
eous causes, is now muted, he will live 
forever in the minds and hearts of 
millions of his fellow Americans. With 
Longfellow we can truly say: “Dead he is 
not, but departed”—for the great in spirit 
never die. 

I am sure that his devoted wife Helen 
and his son Kelly and his daughters, 
Sarah, Helen, and Elizabeth, will derive 
great consolation in the remembrance 
down through the years of his splendid 
attributes, and in the abiding faith that 
a Divine Providence has ordered all 
things well. 

You kindly granted me unanimous con- 
sent last Friday to address the House for 
15 ininutes today It was my purpose 
to use that time for making my maiden 
speech as a Member of Congress. How- 
ever, I am so Overwhelmed by a sense of 
personal loss in the passing of my dear 
friend and neighbor Ken Smupson, that 
I have neither the heart nor the spirit 
for that undertaking. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I shall not avail myself of the 
privilege and I request that my address to 
the House be stricken from the list of 
special orders on today’s calendar. 

Mr. Speaker, I send a resolution to the 
desk and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 84 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. KEN- 
NETH F. Stmpson, a Representative from the 
State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of four Mem- 
bers of the House, with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary ses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to my colleague the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CULKIN]. 
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Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, the coun- 
try and the Congress were greatly 
shocked at the passing of KENNETH F. 
Srmpson, a Member of this body since 
January 3, 1941. His adult life was one 
of continuous battle for honesty in gov- 
ernment and to the cause of social jus- 
tice in the Nation. The part he played in 
the promotion and advancement of de- 
cency in the municipal administration by 
his unqualified advocacy of the election 
of the Honorable Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
to the office of mayor of New York is well 
known. More than any other man he 
brought to the front and gave oppor- 
tunity to Thomas E. Dewey, whose out- 
standing services have given new life to 
law enforcement in the county of New 
York. 

KENNETH F. Srmpson was a real liberal 
in his views and fully mindful of the fact 
that government in the United States 
could not remain static but must move 
forward in the fields of social and eco- 
nomic reforms. 

It is impossible at this time to pay ade- 
quate tribute to this man’s lifelong serv- 
ices to his country and his party. This 
will be done later. 

Pursuant to the permission of the 
House, I am appending hereto a state- 
ment of Mr. Smmpson’s career. It ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of date January 27, 1941: 


Simpson Lep City’s REPUBLICANS THROUGH 
5 Years or Successrs—His Vicor AIDED 
LAGUARDIA’S REELECTION, DEWEY’s CAPTURE 
or DISTRICT ATTORNEY’s OFFICE, AND THE 
* WILLKIE NOMINATION; HEADED LIBERAL WING 
KENNETH F. Srmpson, Representative from 

the Seventeenth Congressional District, who 
died at his home, 109 East Ninety-first Street, 
Saturday night, guided the Republican or- 
ganization in New York County through five 
of its stormiest and most successful years. 
Largely through his vigorous, aggressive lead- 
ership, Mayor F. H. LaGuardia was reelected 
in 1937—the first time a reform administra- 
tion ever won a second term over the Tam- 
many machine—and the district attorney’s 
office was captured from Tammany Hall for 
the first time in 20 years. 

In these accomplishments Mr. Simpson 
brought a lively transfusion to an almost 
moribund Republican organization and har- 
nessed strange, discordant political elements 
for a common objective. His successes locally 
opened the door to wider achievements. 
Through an alliance with the American 
Labor Party—bitterly opposed by many Re- 
publican leaders—he backed a slate of dele- 
gates which enabled the Republicans to con- 
trol the New York State Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1938. 

That same year he went on to sponsor 
Thomas E. Dewey for Republican nomination 
for Governor, and, although Mr. Dewey failed 
of election by a narrow margin, Mr. SIMPSON 
became a power in State politics and was 
elected Republican national committeeman 
from New York, 

BROKE WITH DEWEY 

During the last 2 years of a stormy career, 
in which he became a national political fig- 
ure, Mr. Smupson broke with Mr. Dewey dur- 
ing the latter’s preconvention campaign for 
the Presidential nomination, contributed sig- 
nificantly to Wendell L. Willkie’s victory at 
the Philadelphia convention, and was himself 
elected to the House of Representatives from 
his home district, succeeding Bruce Barton, 
who ran unsuccessfully for the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. Sumpson resigned his county leadership 
only last month, after an unsuccessful fight 
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to replace David B. Costuma, one of the Re- 
publican members on the board of elections, 
When the county committee refused to sus- 
tain his proposal to endorse Gabriel L. Kap- 
lan for the Costuma post, Mr. SIMPSON 
promptly retired from the leadership he had 
held with such conspicuous success since 
September 1935 to devote himself to his 
duties in Congress and work in what he 
called “the ranks.” 

His energy and initiative were already be- 
ginning to be felt in Washington. Only a 
few days after he had taken his seat in the 
new Congress Mr. Smumpson introduced on 
January 13 a substitute for President Roose- 
velt’s lend-lease bill, H. R. 1776, which would 
place a 2-year limit on the extraordinary 
powers granted to the President and reserve 
to Congress the right to determine what other 
countries besides the British Commonwealth 
should receive material war aid from this 
country. These reservations were proposed 
after Mr. Stimpson had discussed the measure 
with Mr. Willkie, and to a certain extent rep- 
resented the 1940 Republican candidate’s 
views. 

POLITICAL PARADOX 


In many respects Mr. Simpson was a politi- 
cal paradox. Descended from a socially prom- 
inent family, he was listed in the Social Reg- 
ister. He smoked a pipe instead of the tradi- 
tional cigar, spoke forceful and precise Eng- 
lish with an occasional Harvard accent, and 
was a patron of art and music. In the midst 
of his own campaign for Congress last fall 
he interrupted a speaking tour to attend the 
opening of an exhibit at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. 

Despite his social and cultural background, 
Mr. Sumpson enjoyed the hurly-burly of poli- 
tics and was able to deal effectively not only 
with the clubhouse politicians of his own 
party but with the more radical leaders of 
the American Labor Party, who spoke a new 
and different political language. His confer- 
ences and deals with the Labor Party shocked 
conservative Republicans, both in New York 
City and up-State, and some accused the 
county chairman of betraying his own party 
by openly consorting with radicals, 

Mr. Simpson defended the alliances he 
formed with the Labor Party on grounds of 
political expediency, maintaining that co- 
operation with other groups was necessary 
and justified to prevent Tammany Hall from 
returning to power. But beyond the prac- 
tical considerations, Mr. SIMPSON was genu- 
inely interested in liberalizing the Republi- 
can Party, making it more progressive and 
freeing it from reactionary elements. 

His outspoken views along this line cost 
him election to the executive committee of 
the Republican National Committee in 1937, 
after he had been named to succeed Charles D. 
Hilles as national committeeman from New 
York. 


SHOCKED “ELDER STATESMEN” 


In an interview in Washington he said 
that the people would turn to the Republi- 
can Party only if they were sure it was not 
under the domination of what he called the 
“reactionary influences of the past,” and he 
expounded his views with such frankness that 
the “elder statesmen” of the party elected 
Delaware’s ex-Senator, Daniel O. Hastings, to 
the executive committee post, which should 
have gone to the New York committeeman. 

Mr. Smmpson made his first foray into 
politics at the age of 15, when he became a 
candidate for colonel of the Knickerbocker 
Greys, the junior military organization of 
New York society, and won the post. He at- 
tended Hill School, where he edited the 
school paper and was president of the civics 
club. 

His father died during his freshman year 
at Yale, and Mr. Simpson made his own way 
through such activities as tutoring and edit- 
ing the Yale News. He was elected to Phi 
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Beta Kappa, became head of the senior coun- 
cil, and was tapped for Skull and Bones. 

In the summer of 1916, when the United 
States sent troops into Mexico in pursuit of 
Villa, Mr. Smuapson helped organize a group 
of Yale men into a New Haven field artillery 
unit in the Connecticut National Guard 
The unit was not sent to Mexico, but when 
the United States entered the World War 
Mr. Srmpson’s youthful military training 
and interest provided a springboard into the 
national service. He won a captain’s com- 
mission and went to France, his regiment 
reaching the front only a short time before 
the Armistice. 

Mustered out of the Army, Mr. SIMPSON 
entered Harvard Law School and found fresh 
inspiration in a legal career. Upon gradua- 
tion, he became a fledgling lawyer in the 
firm of Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft. 

In 1924 Mr. Srmpson appeared at the Re- 
publican club of the fifteenth assembly dis- 
trict and volunteered to work in a primary 
election campaign, an intraparty fight which 
had aroused lively interest. With Frederick 
M. Warburg, he was named to run for the 
county committee in an election district 
where the opposition was considered so 
strong that the outlook was considered hope- 
less. 

The two young men went to work. Block 
by block, house by house, they rang door 
bells, talked to the voters. The result: They 
were elected to the county committee by 2 
and 3 votes, respectively. 

Partly as a result of his industry in the 
primary, Mr. Smapson was recommended to 
Col. William Hayward, then United States 
attorney, as a likely young assistant. He 
resigned from Cadwalader, Wickersham & 
Taft and went to work in the gloomy old 
Federal Building on the lower edge of City 
Hall Park. Meanwhile, he kept up his inter- 
est in Republican affairs at the fifteenth dis- 
trict clubhouse and became successively pres- 
ident of the district club, assembly district 
leader, and State committeeman. 

Mr. SımPsoN’s emergence as a real leader in 
New York politics came in 1933 when he suc- 
ceeded Keyes Winter, during the fight to un- 
seat Samuel S. Koenig as county chairman in 
the leadership of the fifteenth assembly dis- 
trict. He was in the forefront of the move- 
ment to replace Mr. Koenig with Chase 
Mellen, and when the county committee 
sought a new leader after another brisk fight 
2 years later, Mr. Stimpson was the man they 
selected. 

PACIFIED LEADERS 

The Fusion campaign had already sent 
Mayor LaGuardia to City Hall, but it was 
neither a happy nor flourishing political or- 
ganization which the new county chairman 
was called upon to direct. Republican dis- 
trict leaders had failed to place a substantial 
number of workers in the new reform admin- 
istration. The mayor had irritated many 
with his reference to “clubhouse loafers” and 
amid the general scramble for jobs many 
shrill outcries were heard denouncing the 
ingratitude of a reform municipal govern- 
ment. 

It was Mr. Srmpson’s task to pacify his 
district leaders, distribute such jobs as turned 
up with fairness, and maintain some kind of 
cooperation between City Hall and the district 
organizations. 

Even more important, in 1937, was the task 
of reforming Republican ranks for another 
municipal campaign, rallying the clubhouse 
workers and district leaders again to roll up 
their sleeves and work for the mayor, and 
putting together another winning ticket. 
Here Mr. Simpson demonstrated his real 
political genius. 

He effected a strong compact with the 
American Labor Party, then a precocious po- 
litical youngster, for the support of the Re- 
publican-Pusion ticket on the simple basis of 
good municipal government, and in exchange 
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gave Republican support to A. L. P. Assembly 
and minor judiciary candidates. He bolstered 
the ticket by persuading Mr. Dewey, then spe- 
cial rackets prosecutor with a glowing record 
of successes, to run for district attorney in 
New York County. In all this maneuvering 
he was in frequent consultation with the 
volatile and temperamental Mayor La- 
Guardia, finally putting together a ticket 
acceptable to him as well as to the organi- 
zation, 
ANTITAMMANY SWEEP 


Mr. Smmpson’s efforts were rewarded at the 
November election in 1937 by another sub- 
stantial victory over Tammany Hall, in which 
Mayor LaGuardia was not only reelected but 
the offices of borough president, president of 
the new city council, district attorney of New 
York County, city controller, and control of 
the board of estimate were returned to the 
reform administration. Tammany Hall had 
been defeated for a second time, an event 
unprecedented in New York politics. 

Mr. Simpson worked earnestly for Mr. 
Dewey’s nomination for Governor in 1938 
and led the group which carried the Republi- 
can State Convention at Saratoga Springs for 
the youthful District Attorney, but in 1939, 
after Mr. Dewey had been defeated in the 
gubernatorial race, a rift developed between 
the two over the Dewey candidacy for the 
Presidential nomination. 

When it became evident that the New York 
County leader would not support Mr. Dewey, 
the Dewey forces called a special convention 
of the Republican State Committee in May 
1940, and replaced Mr. Smmpson as Republican 
National Committeeman by J. Russell Sprague, 
of Nassau County, Mr. Dewey’s campaign 
manager. Mr. Simpson went to the Philadel- 
phia convention uncommitted to any candi- 
date, but worked quietly and effectively for 
Mr. Willkie’s nomination. His efforts were 
effective not only in the New York State 
delegation but in New Jersey and other 
groups. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed the following committee 

on behalf of the House: Messrs. CULKIN, 

ROCKEFELLER, MARTIN J. KENNEDY, and 
WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the remainder of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Wednesday, January 29, 
1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


134. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
National Mediation Board for the fiscal year 
1941 amounting to $15,000 (H. Doc. No 59); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

135. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate authorizing the United 
States Maritime Commission to contract for 
additional construction in the amount of 
$65,000,000 (H. Doc. No, 60); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 
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136. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report of awards for aircraft, 
aircraft parts, and accessories under the pro- 
visions of the act of March 5, 1940; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

137. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Federal Works Agency, transmitting a 
supplemental list of project employees in 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. SASSCER: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 2110. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey certain lands situated 
in Duval and Brevard Counties, Fla., to the 
State of Florida for highway purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. 12). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. FLAHERTY: Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. H. R. 2113. A bill to authorize an 
exchange of lands between the people of 
Puerto Rico and the United States; with 
amendment (Rept. 13). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. R. 2757 (by request). A bill to exempt 
certain manufacturers of stills from special 
tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 2758. A bill to provide that a general 
assignment for benefit of creditors shall not 
constitute an act of bankruptcy unless con- 
nected with some other act of bankruptcy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2759. A bill granting annual and sick 
leave to postal employees; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 2760. A bill to provide study periods 
for post-office clerks, terminal and transfer 
clerks; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

H. R. 2761. A bill granting leave of absence 
to postal employees on account of death in 
family; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

H.R, 2762. A bill to amend section 3466 of 
the Revised Statutes to subordinate tax 
claims of the United States to wage claims in 
State insolvency proceedings; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2763. A bill for postal employees’ 
longevity; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 2764. A bill to provide retirement an- 
nuities for certain former employees; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 2765. A bill to repeal an obsolete sec- 
tion of the District of Columbia Code; to the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: 

H. R. 2766. A bill to extend the time for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge or bridges across the St. Louis 
River at or near the city of Duluth, Minn., 
and the city of Superior, Wis., and to amend 
the act of August 7, 1939, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 2767. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of certain lands in Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 2768, A bill to prevent the making of 
photographs and sketches of naval reserva- 
tions, naval vessels, and other naval property, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. GUYER of Kansas: 

H. J. Res. 88. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11 of each year General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day, for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the Military 
Establishment for the fiscal year ending June 
2 1941; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Colorado, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their House Joint 
Resolution No. 1, with reference to the Dies 
committee; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severeally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CHAPMAN: 

H. R. 2769. A bill for the relief of the legal 
representatives of James H. Holaday; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 2770. A bill granting a pension to 
Glennie Edwinson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

H. R. 2771. A bill granting a pension to 
Pearl F. Warren; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2772. A bill granting a pension to 
Jemima E. Trowbridge; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LELAND M. FORD: 

H. R. 2773. A bill for the relief of George 
Mills and his wife Marion Dorothy Mills; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

By Mr. GEHRMANN: 

H. R. 2774. A bill for the relief of Frank W. 
Marino; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2775. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Beckwith; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R 2776. A bill for the relief of Charlie J. 
Dupree; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H.R.2777. A bill for the relief of Hugo 
Stamm; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H. R. 2778. A bill for the relief of Guy W. 
Paulson; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2779. A bill for the relief of Ernest C. 
Nolan; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 2780. A bill for the relief of O. C. 

Ousley; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. N. 2781. A bill for the relief of Gdynia 
American Line, Inc., of New York City, N. Y. 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2782. A bill for the relief of Charles 
H. Dougherty, Sr.; to the Committee on 
Claims 


H. R. 2788. A bill for the relief of Grunwald 
and Tudor and E. Deffebach, principals, and 
Louis H. Pink, superintendent of insurance in 
New York, as liquidator of New York In- 
demnity Co., insolvent, surety, upon contract 
with Interior Department dated May 12, 1928, 
and identified by symbols I-Ip—129; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H.R. 2784. A bill for the relief of the present 
officer in charge of the Navy School of Music; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. ROMJUE: 

H. R. 2785. A bill granting a pension to 
Bettie Lee Lomax; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TIBBOTT: 

H. R. 2786. A bill for the relief of Marshall 
A. Dequeant; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TRAYNOR: 

H. R. 2787. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ethel Wise; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


134. By Mr. ENGEL: Petition of Mrs. Mar- 
garet F. Nash, Mrs. Ben Ghering, Mrs. Rose 
Tompkins, and other residents of Grand 
Traverse County, Mich., urging enactment of 
legislation to prohibit sale of liquor to mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the United States; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

135. By Mr. HAINES: Petition of Rev. Irvin 
A. Raubenhold, York, Pa., and members of his 
church, urging proper protection of the men 
in the various training camps throughout the 
Nation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

136. Also, petition of Calvary Presbyterian 
Church members at York, Pa., urging proper 
protection of the men in the various training 
camps throughcut the Nation; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

187. By Mr. HARNESS: Petition of Marian 
G. Hetherington and 170 other resident citi- 
zens of Huntington, Ind., protesting against 
sending armed forces abroad to aid or assist 
in any foreign belligerent country’s war; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

138. By Mr. TARVER: Petition of Mrs. I. D. 
Dodge and 88 other citizens of Tallapoosa, 
Ga., urging prohibition of the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors either at Army posts or nearby 
towns or cities; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

139. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Provi- 
dence, R. I., uiging consideration of their 
resolution with reference to national defense; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

140. Also, petition of the Committee to De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies (Albany 
Chapter), Albany, N. Y., urging consideration 
of their resolution with reference to House 
bill 1776 (commonly known as the lend-lease 
bill); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z&Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Heavenly Father, whose life and love 
are within and about us: Help us with 
the sense of Thy presence to quicken and 
bless the lives of others, knowing that, 
as we are laborers together with Thee, 
we may live above all depressing, discour- 
aging influences, and come into posses- 
sion of that faith which is itself the vic- 
tory that overcomes the world. 

May ours be the helping hand for the 
weak, and, as we ourselves are comforted 
of Thee, may we be able to comfort those 
about us who are any ways afflicted or 
distressed in mind, body, or estate. 

Grant that by Thy grace we may 
never be found wanting in the hour of 
crisis. When trials come upon us may 
we never shirk the issue, but, with souls 
committed to our God, who knowest the 
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way we take, may we come forth as gold 
tried in the fire, with strength for our 
burdens, wisdom for our responsibilities, 
insight for our times, and with constancy 
like Christ’s, in whom alone we find the 
love that passeth knowledge, the peace 
that passeth understanding. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
January 27, 1941, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
under authority of the order of the Sen- 
ate of January 24, 1901, designates the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] to 
read Washington’s Farewell Address to 
the Senate on February 22 next. 


VISITORS TO THE NAVAL ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In accord- 
ance with the provision of law regarding 
the appointment of the Board of Visitors 
to the Naval Academy, the Chair ap- 
points as members of the Board the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY). 


MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
law, the Chair appoints the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. RADCLIFFE] to be a mem- 
ber of the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission, 


AWARDS OF CONTRACTS FOR THE ARMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate two letters from the Secretary of 
War, reporting, pursuant to law, relative 
to divisions of awards of certain quantity 
contracts for aircraft, aircraft parts, and 
accessories therefor entered into with 
more than one bidder under authority of 
law, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 


REPORT OF GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Acting President 
of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of the official oper- 
ations of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the year ended June 30, 
1940, which, with the accompanying re- 
port, was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following house joint 
resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Colorado, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


House Joint Resolution No. 1 


Whereas the members of the Thirty-third 
General Assembly of Colorado recognize that 
it is to the best interests of the general 
welfare of the people of the State of Colo- 
rado that the citizenry uphold and main- 
tain the principles of government as set 
forth in the Constitutions and amendments 
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of the United States and the State of Colo- 
rado: 

Whereas there has been during the last 2 
years a national congressional committee 
known as the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, more commonly known 
as the Dies committee, which committee, in 
our opinion, has rendered a valuable and 
much-needed service to the citizens of the 
United States; 

Whereas the said Dies committee has ceased 
to exist because of congressional limitation 
to the term of said committee and is now 
ready to make a final report of its undertak- 
ings and activities; and 

Whereas the members of this general as- 
sembly feel that the Dies committee has 
rendered a genuine service to our Nation in 
arousing our citizens to an awareness of 
enemies who are attacking and destroying 
the faith of some of our citizens in the prin- 
ciples of our democratic form of govern- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Thirty-third General Assembly of the 
State of Colorado (the senate concurring 
herein), That the General Assembly of the 
State of Colorado express its appreciation to 
the members of the Dies committee for their 
services in exposing the existence of the sub- 
versive activities on the part of members of 
and sympathizers toward un-American socie- 
ties and movements, including Nazi, Fascist, 
and communistic groups; that we extend a 
vote of thanks to the members of said Dies 
committee for their invaluable work in the 
interests of the general welfare of the people 
of our Nation and State; and 

Further, That we express our desire to the 
Congress of the United States of America, 
now in session, that a like committee to the 
Dies committee be created and that it receive 
a sufficient interest and help from our Na- 
tional Congress that it may continue its 
work in an effective manner; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each of the United States Sen- 
ators and Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States from the State of Colo- 
rado, to Congressman Martin Dries, to the 
President of the Senate, and the Speaker of 


the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate the following senate me- 
morial of the Legislature of Arizona, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance: 

Senate Memorial No. 1 
Memorial relating to the protection of the 
livestock industry 
To the Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

In the United States the livestock industry 
is an integral part of the national economic 
structure, not only because of the large 
number of persons who gain their livelihood 
therefrom, the gross income from livestock 
and livestock products constituting more 
than half of the total income of farms and 
ranges, but also because of the important 
part the livestock industry plays in feeding 
the Nation's civilian population and armed 
forces. 

The conclusion follows that whatever may 
be done to establish and maintain the pros- 
perity of the livestock industry is a move- 
ment in behalf of national welfare. What- 
ever tends to break down and demoralize 
the livestock industry works an injury to 
all industry, to business, and to the wage 
earner and endangers an important food 
supply in the event of national emergency. 

Authorities agree that the livestock indus- 
try of the United States can and is ready 
and anxious to supply the domestic demand 
for meat and meat products at reasonable 
prices. Despite this fact, the livestock in- 
dustry of the Nation is faced with ruinous 
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competition, inasmuch as foreign peoples 
are raising a large part of the livestock con- 
sumed in the United States and American 
packers and manufacturers of meat products 
have established plants in South America 
and other countries and are shipping in 
huge quantities of meat products, pro- 
duced with cheap labor and underselling 
the local product. It is an established fact 
that these imports have increased by leaps 
and bounds in the past 9 years. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate of 
the State of Arizona, urgently requests: 

1. That effective legislative means be 
adopted to protect this Nation’s livestock 
market for this Nation's livestock producers. 

2. That the import duty on livestock and 
livestock products be maintained at a level 
representing at least the difference in cost 
of production between this country and for- 
eign livestock-producing countries. 

8. That reciprocal trade agreements with 
South America and other countries which 
permit the flooding of our market with live- 
stock or livestock products be discouraged. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate the following concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of North 
Dakota, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution C—Townsend 
Recovery Plan 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of North Dakota (the house of representatives 
concurring therein): 

Whereas many of our aged people are de- 
pendent upon the Government for food, 
clothing, and shelter, and many more are 
dreading the day when they will be forced 
from the pay rolls of industry and swell the 
throng of dependents; and 

Whereas many of our young people in the 
prime of life are unable to secure employ- 
ment; and 

Whereas many of our middle-aged people, 
who are employed, are afraid of losing their 
jobs; and 

Whereas as a result of the above-men- 
tioned facts, the vast majority of our pop- 
ulation are living in a state of fear, and as 
fear is the greatest dictator in the world 
today and to a large extent is responsible 
for the increase of insanity, vice, and crime: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the State of North Dakota in 
the Congress of the United States be, and 
hereby are, requested to take such necessary 
steps as will insure the immediate passage 
of the aforesaid Townsend recovery pian 
bill, and that copies of this memorial be 
forwarded forthwith to the President of the 
United States, to the President of the Sen- 
ate, and to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate resolutions submitted to 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Federation of 
Labor, regarding the alleged antilabor 
attitude of Hon. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, a 
Representative from the State of Michi- 
gan, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a tele- 
gram in the nature of a petition from St. 
Cloud (Fla.) Townsend Club, No. 1, 
signed by E. C. Campbell, secretary, pray- 
ing for the enactment of the so-called 
Townsend bill granting old-age assist- 
ance, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a 
resolution of the Fifty-eighth Annual En- 
campment of the Department of Ohio, 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
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held at Columbus, Ohio, endorsing and 
commending the work of Hon. Martin 
Diss as chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Un-American Ac- 
tivities, of the House of Representatives, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for printing in the Recorp and ap- 
propriate reference copy of House Con- 
current Resolution No. 4, adopted unani- 
mously by the Legislature of the State of 
Kansas, memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to preserve and protect 
our American system of government in 
the enactment of defense legislation, 
particularly House bill No. 1776, com- 
monly known as the lease-lend bill. 

The concurrent resolution of the Legis- 
lature of Kansas was referred to the 
3 on Foreign Relations, as fol- 
ows: 


Whereas there is now pending in Congress 
House Resolution No. 1776, which provides 
that it is to further promote the defense of 
the United States, “and for other purposes,” 
and “without regard to previous laws” giving 
one man the power to “sell, transfer, ex- 
change, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of 
any defense article to any government”; and 

Whereas we favor aid to Britain that will 
not involve our country in war, and which is 
not inconsistent with the requirements of 
our own national defense, and the mainte- 
= of our American form of government; 
an 

Whereas: we realize and appreciate the im- 
perative need of speed and cooperation in 
the development of the defenses of the United 
States; and 

Whereas we have heretofore withstood at- 
tack from without and disunity within, and 
in such crises our leaders have never desired 
nor demanded the surrender by our people 
of their right of self-government or the dele- 
gation of unlimited powers; and 

Whereas such resolution would permit the 
delivery of “any plan, or information per- 
taining to any defense article” to any foreign 
country at the sole discretion of one man, 
and would grant to him sweeping powers in 
time of peace greater than any man has in 
Britain, which is at war, all without limita- 
tion as to time or provision for restoring to 
the people in the future the unlimited pow- 
ers thus given to one man: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas, (the senate concur- 
ring therein), That we are opposed to the 
delegation of the unlimited dictatorial pow- 
ers contained in House Resolution No. 1776, 
commonly known as the lease-lend bill, and 
that the power to “sell, transfer, exchange, 
lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of any * 
fense articles to any government” * * 
“without regard to previous laws” should re 
retained by the Congress of the United States; 
be it further 

Resolved, That our national-defense pro- 
gram should be carried out and material aid 
should be furnished to Britain without plac- 
ing such unprecedented, all-embracing, and 
unnecessary powers in the hands of one man, 
and without a complete surrender by Con- 
gress of all its legislative powers, duties, and 
responsibilities; be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge and 
request the Congress of the United States to 
not pass House Resolution No. 1776 in its 
present form; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 
and he is hereby directed, to transmit prop- 
erly authenticated copies of this resolution 
to each branch of the Congress, to each mem- 
ber of the Kansas congressional delegation, 
and to each of the United States Senators 
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from Kansas, and to the Governors of the 
States adjoining the State of Kansas. 


THE LEND-LEASE BILL, 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the body of the Recorp, and appro- 
priately referred, a telegram I have re- 
ceived from the members of the faculty 
of Bryn Mawr College, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Haverford College, and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, urging the passage 
of the so-called lend-lease bill. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Senator JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

We, the undersigned members of the facul- 
ties of Bryn Mawr College, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Haverford College, and the University of 
Pennsylvania, urge prompt passage without 
substantial modification of the bill known 
as the lend-lease bill: 

James Charlesworth, Frank Williams, 
Roland Kent, W. Norman Brown, 
W. Wallace Weaver, Jeremiah R. 
Shalloo, William Maddox, John La- 
mont, Joseph Rose, Conway Zirkle, 
Calvin Rankin, John Lockwood, 
Arthur H. Jones, James Young, 
Conyers Read, John P. Horlacher, 
Leonidas Dodson, Arthur P. Watts, 
Edgar A. Singer, Revis Cox, J. Wel- 
donhoot, William P. Harbeson, 
Ralph A. Young, William O. Ab- 
bot, I. S. Ravdin, Norman E. Free- 
man, William N. Loucks, L. K. Fer- 
guson, T. Grier Miller, Thomas 
Fitzhugh, John Mason Brand 
Blanshard, Robert MacLeod, 
Troyer Anderson, Laurence Irving, 
Herbert Fraser, Walter J. Scott, 
John Pittman, Peter Vas E. Kamp, 
Howark Jenkins, Scott Lilly, Helen 
Campbell, Heinrick Brinckmann, 
Robert Spiller, Milan W. Garrett, 
Frances Reinhold Fussell, Duncan 
Foster, Richard G. Crutchfield, 
Frederick S. Klees, Samuel R. As- 
pinwall, Stewart Grinnell, L A. 
Livingston, Edith Philips, Ethel 
Brewster, Arnold Dresden, Charles 
B. Shaw, Frances Blanshard, L. R. 
Shero, Edward N. Cook, Mary Al- 
bertson, Robert Enders, Maurice 
Mandelbaum, Richard Brandt, 
Everett Hunt, Frederick J, Man- 
ning, Marion Edwards Park, Grace 
de Laguna, Samuel C. Chew, Lucy 
M. Donnelly, Lincoln Dryden, A. C. 
Soper, Susan Kingsbury, Mary 
Gardiner, Stephen J. Herben, Ar- 
thur C. Sprague, Jane Oppenheim- 
er. Richmond Lattimore, Donald 
W. Mackinnon, Hertha Kraus, Su- 
sanne Wright, Caroline Robbins, 
William L. Doyle, Bettina Linn, 
Elizabeth Wyckoff, Elizabeth 
Fehrer, Mary Woodworth, Dorothy 
Wyckoff, Mildred Fairchild, Laur- 
ence Stapleton, Milton Hahm, T. R. 
S. Broughton, Lily Ross Taylor, 
Mildred Northrop, Mary H. Swind- 
ler, Alister Cameron, Frederica de 
Laguna, Elizabeth Cameron, Rich- 
ard Bernheimer, Roger Wells, 
Harry Helson, Carl Allendoerfer, 
Robert Atterbury, James A. Bab- 
bitt, Henry Tatnall Brown, Emmett 
Dunn, Arlington Evans, Benjamin 
Gerig, Thomas Gibb, Henry Gun- 
mere, A. W. Haddleston, H. K. 
Henry, John C. Herndon, Clayton 
Homes, Leslie Hotson, John A. 
Kelly, H. J. Kolb, Dean Lockwood, 
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Montford Melchior, William Mel- 
drum, George Montgomery, Fred- 
eric Palmer, Arnold Post, William 
Reitzel, Leon Rittenhouse, Edward 
Snyder, Herbert Taylor, Frank 
Watson, Alexander Williamson, Al- 
bert Wilson. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
present and ask to have printed in the 
Record and appropriately referred a res- 
olution adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of Frank Luke, Jr.-John C. Green- 
way Post, No. 1, American Legion, of 
Phoenix, Ariz., relative to the pending so- 
called lease-lend bill. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the assaults of the totalitarian 
dictators upon the free peoples of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa amply demonstrate to the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere what they 
may reasonably expect if they do not take 
immediate steps to stem those assaults and to 
arm against such ruthless aggression; and 

Whereas, although of all democratic coun- 
tries of Europe Great Britain alone has thus 
far been able successfully to resist the ter- 
rifle onslaughts which Hitler has directed 
against her shores, it is plain that she cannot 
long continue single-handed to contend 
against such tremendous odds; and 

Whereas it must be evident to all thinking 
people that in thus opposing the forces of 
Hitler in her own defense Great Britain, re- 
gardless of her intent in the premises, is 
fighting also in defense of every man, woman, 
and child in these United States of America, 
and that it is for their best interests that she 
be given every proper aid in her life struggle 
to the end that we may be afforded the great- 
est possible time within which to prepare 
ourselves against the struggle which we shall 
inevitably have to make if Great Britain goes 
down to defeat; and 

Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States a proposed 
measure for adoption by that body designated 
as House bill No. 1776, and commonly known 
as the lease-lend bill, by the terms of which 
the President of the United States is given 
extraordinary powers toward rendering all 
preper aid and assistance to Great Britain in 
the premises; and 

Whereas time is of the essence of such aid 
and assistance, lest it come too late not only 
to save Great Britain but to preserve our own 
land from the horrors of war brought directly 
to its shores: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this or- 
ganization that the said House bill No. 1776, 
commonly known as the lease-lend bill, 
ought to receive the immediate approval of 
the Congress of the United States, and that 
all Senators and Representatives in Congress 
assembled, listening to the great voice of the 
American people now in such great volume 
raised in favor of the passage of this bill, and 
laying aside for the common welfare their 
personal feelings and prejudices on the sub- 
ject, refrain from all obstructive measures 
and bring this bill up for immediate passage, 
to the end that the President of the United 
States may be empowered without unneces- 
sary delay to throw open to Great Britain the 
vast resources of this great country in order 
that we, cur mothers, and our wives and 
children may be saved from the dreadful suf- 
fering which have now for so many months 
beset the suffering people of Europe. 


THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. McFARLAND. I also ask to have 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred a telegram from the local union 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America of 
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Tucson, Ariz., relative to their attitude 
toward the defense program. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Tucson, Ariz., January 29, 1941. 
Senator MCFARLAND, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Local union carpenters and joiners of 
America wish to express their sincere ap- 
proval of the defense program of this Nation 
and convey their determination to lend all 
possible aid and speed to any project which 
they may be called to serve upon, and assure 
you no stroke of the hammer will te lost 
toward that end. 

Sincerely, : 
Tom St, JOHN, President. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE IN GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES (S. DOC. NO. 8) 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Printing, to which was referred the final 
report of the Attorney General’s com- 
mittee on administrative procedure in 
the various Government agencies, re- 
ported favorably thereon with the rec- 
ommendation that the manuscript be 
printed as a Senate document; and, on 
motion of Mr. HAYDEN and by unanimous 
consent, it was— 


Ordered, That the final report of the com- 
mittee on administrative procedure appoint- 
ed by the Attorney General, at the request 
of the President, to investigate the need for 
procedural reform in various administrative 
tribunals and. to suggest improvements 
therein, be printed as a Senate document. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. VAN NUYS: 

S. 632. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of public defenders in the district 
courts of the United States; 

S. 633. A bill to amend the Criminal Code 
in respect to fires on the public domain or 
Indian lands or on certain lands owned by 
the United States; 

S. 634. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to grant easements to States over 
lands belonging to the United States under 
his supervision and control; and 

S. 635. A bill to provide for the transporta- 
tion home of persons who have been arrested 
and subsequently released without convic- 
tion or convicted and placed on probation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEAD: 

S. 636. A bill to adjust the salaries of rural 
letter carriers; and 

S. 637. A bill to provide for travel allow- 
ance to railway mail clerks assigned to road 
duty; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Idaho: 

S. 638. A bill granting a pension to Marie 

L. Wood; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. DAVIS: 

S. 639. A bill for the relief of Tibor Hoff- 
man and Magda Hoffman; to the Committee 
on Immigration, 

By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 640. A bill for the relief of Kenneth A. 

Linklater; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 641. A bill for the relief of Lyman 

Meade: to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 642. A bill for the relief of the Passaic 
Valley Sewerage Commissioners; and 

S. 643. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
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trict of New Jersey to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of Charles 
J. Culligan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OVERTON: 

S. 644. A bill for the relief of Hiller & 
Wilbur, Inc.; 

S. 645. A bill for the relief of Clarence W. 
Brown; and 

S. 646. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Green Wiggins; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GUFFEY: 

S. 647. A bill for the relief of Paula Teitel- 
baum-ova; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 648. A bill to extend the time within 
which the States may cause toll bridges to be 
made free in order to qualify for aid under 
the act of August 14, 1937; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

S. 649 (by request). A bill to require owners 
or operators of international toll bridges or 
tunnels to provide and maintain free and 
adequate inspectional facilities for Federal 
agencies stationed at such bridges and tun- 
nels for the purpose of supervising and regu- 
lating commerce with foreign nations; te the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 650. A bill to establish a Division of Co- 
operatives in the Department of Agricuiture, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 651. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Amanda J. Branch; 

S. 652. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
E. Farrar; 

S. 653. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Martha Myers; 

S. 654. A bill granting a pension to Alma 
Blanche Shipman; 

S. 655. A bill granting a pension to Clar- 
ence Edward Shipman; and 

S. 656. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Nancy Jane Spence; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 657. A bill for the relief of certain United 
States Commissioners; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 658. A bill authorizing appointments to 
the United States Military Academy and 
United States Naval Academy of sons of sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines who were killed in 
action or have died of wounds or injuries re- 
ceived, or disease contracted in line of duty, 
during the World War; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

S. 659. A bill amending the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Act of 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S.660. A bill to provide for an additional 
Naval Academy to be located on the Pacific 
coast of the United States; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

S. 661. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the relief of Jeremiah F. Ma- 
honey,” approved January 31, 1931; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRD: E 

S. 662. A bill for the relief of James L. Hill; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 663. A bill reviving and renewing patent 
No. 1,467,930, serial No. 557,262; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

S. 664. A bill to provide uniformity in des- 
ignations of certain historic areas, sites, and 
buildings administered by the Secretary of 
the Interior, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 665. A bill for the allowance of certain 
claims, not heretofore paid, for indemnity for 
spoliations by the French prior to July 31, 
1801, as reported by the Court of Claims; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 666. A bill establishing in the Depart- 
ment of Labor a Bureau for the Welfare of 
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the Deaf, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

S. 687. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish domi- 
ciliary and hospital care and medical treat- 
ment to World War veterans of the United 
States merchant marine, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 668. A bill granting a pension to Kath- 
erine R. Salmon; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

S. 669. A bill to provide for the adoption of 
the Johnson semiautomatic rifle as a stand- 
ard arm of the military and naval forces; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

(Mr. WALSH also introduced Senate bill 
670, which was referred to the Committee on 
ee and appears under a separate head- 

g.) 

By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 671. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Fermin Martinez; to the Committee on 
Finance. f 

S. 672. A bill granting a pension to Florence 
I. Cravens (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 673. A bill authorizing the conveyance 
to Sandoval County, N. Mex., of the public 
land comprising part of the site of the 
county courthouse; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

(Mr. HATCH (for himself and Mr. Van 
Nuys) introduced Senate bills Nos. 674 and 
675, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary and appear under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

S. 676. A bill relating to claims for refund 
of processing and related taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. J. Res. 31. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to present 
to Eire on behalf of the people of the United 
States a statue of Commodore John Barry; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


EXTENSION OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to amend the Social Security 
Act, and request that it be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. I also re- 
quest that an explanatory statement of 
the bill prepared by me be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 670) to extend the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors’ insurance 
benefits of the Social Security Act to 
certain employees of religious and chari- 
table organizations, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
Warst is as follows: 


The bill proposes to extend the Federal 
old-age and survivors’ insurance benefits of 
the Social Security Act to certain employees 
of religious and charitable organizations. If 
enacted into law, it will add over a million 
persons to those already embraced within 
the provisions of the existing law. 

In 1935-36 representatives of the churches, 
colleges, and hospitals asked for and received 
exemption from the Social Security Act. 
Many of these same organizations, for the 
past few years, have been considering ways 
and means of having their employees in- 
cluded within the Social Security Act with- 
out interfering with the general provisions 
of the law which exempt religious, educa- 
tional, and charitable institutions from tax- 
ation. 

The bill is the result of these deliberations 
and, in effect, provides for the inclusion 
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under old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, and the 
corresponding taxing or contribution section 
of the Internal Revenue Code of all employees 
of religious, educational, and charitable in- 
stitutions except ministers of religion and 
members of religious orders. 

In view of the fact that legislation to 
include these groups has been recommended 
by the Social Security Board in its report to 
the President dated December 30, 1938, and 
by the advisory council on social security 
in its report dated December 10, 1938, the 
action of representatives of the churches, col- 
leges, and hospitals makes the change certain. 

This bill would safeguard the tax-exempt 
status of the religious and charitable agency 
paying the tax by requiring that all revenues 
collected from such tax-exempt agencies 
“shall be paid directly into the Federal old- 
age and survivors trust fund,” and in this 
way the proposed amendment would, in re- 
ality, convert what otherwise would be a gen- 
eral tax into a true contribution to a trust 
fund, available only for the payment of old- 
age benefits, and not subject to appropria- 
tion by Congress for any other purpose. 

The bill would result in extending the 
coverage of old-age and survivors’ insurance 
benefits to all lay employees of the tax- 
exempt charitable, religious, and educational 
agencies heretofore excluded. It would con- 
tinue to exclude from old-age and survivors 
benefits all clergy, sisters, and brothers of 
religious orders attached to schools, colleges, 
hospitals, homes for the aged, and all other 
charitable institutions, 

The proposed amendment would subject 
these lay employees and their employers to 
the payment of the taxes levied for the sup- 
port of the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
benefits system which, at the present, are 
levied at the rate of 1 percent of wages re- 
ceived by the employee, and of wages paid 
by the employer and which, under the Social 
Security Act, may be increased gradually, but 
may never, without new legislation, exceed 
3 percent of wages received and wages paid. 

The religious, charitable, and educational 
institutions that have agreed to this pro- 
posal, approve of the legislation, and request 
favorable action, are the following: National 
Council Protestant Episcopal Church (speak- 
ing for itself and not the whole church), 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Coun- 
cil of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 
American Hospital Association, American As- 
sociation of Social Workers, Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., and National Rec- 
reation Association. 


REGULATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, some dis- 
cussion has been had in the Senate in 
times past about a bill referred to as the 
Logan-Walter bill, and also about the 
report of the committee appointed by the 
Attorney General to consider the question 
of procedure in administrative agencies. 
That committee has made its report. I 
have prepared for the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Van Nuys] and myself the two 
bills recommended in that report, one by 
the majority of the committee referred 
to, and the other by the minority. It 
was our thought that we should intro- 
duce both bills and have them both go to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, where 
hearings could be held, and the Senate 
determine and work out the best bill pos- 
sible. I send these two measures, with 
other bills, to the desk for appropriate 
reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills in- 
troduced by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico will be received and appropriately 
referred. 
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The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. 674. A bill to prescribe fair standards of 
duty and procedure of administrative officers 
and agencies, to establish an administrative 
code, and for other purposes; and 

S. 675. A bill to revise the administrative 
procedure of Federal agencies; to establish 
the Office of Federal Administrative Proce- 
dure; to provide for hearing commissioners; 
to authorize declaratory rulings by adminis- 
trative agencies; and for other purposes. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE CAM- 
PAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Special 
Committee of the Senate on Campaign 
Expenditures has completed all its hear- 
ings and all its investigations. It is due 
to make its report on tomorrow. It is 
not ready, however, to submit the report, 
due to the fact that certain information 
which the committee desired before sub- 
mitting the report was not available to 
the committee until the first of this 
month. We wanted certain information 
from the different States, but, under the 
laws of some of the States, such infor- 
mation did not have to be filed until the 
first of the month and, therefore, was 
not available to the committee. So on 
behalf of the committee and its chair- 
man, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], I offer a resolution to extend the 
time for submitting the report of the 
committee until February 15, and I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 59), as follows: 

Resolved, That the time for making a re- 
port by the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the Campaign Expenditures of Presi- 
dential, Vice Presidential, and Senatorial 
Candidates in 1940 is hereby extended to 
February 15, 1941. said committee having 
been authorized by Resolution No. 212, agreed 
to February 9, 1940, having been directed to 
make its report on the first day of the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress by its authority, and 
the date for making its report was extended 
to January 30, 1941, by resolution No. 336. 

Resolved further, That this extension of 
time for making its report shall not extend 
the authority of the committee except to 
employ and pay the necessary staff in con- 
nection with the preparation of its report. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON MINES AND 
MINING 


Mr. GUFFEY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 60), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Mines 
and Mining is hereby authorized to employ 
for the remainder of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress an assistant clerk, to be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate at the 
rate of $1,800 per annum. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Mr. MALONEY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 61), which was 
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referred to the Committee on Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, or any subcommittee 
thereof, hereby is authorized, during the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, to send for per- 
sons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not 
exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to 
report such hearings as may be had on any 
subject before said committee, the expense 
thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate; and that the committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, may sit during 
any session or recess of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H. R. 1053. An act to authorize major alter- 
ations to certain naval vessels; and 

H. R. 2318. An act to remove certain limi- 
tations on appropriations for the pay of mid- 
shipmen, and for other purposes. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR GEORGE ON LEND-LEASE 
BILL 
Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor a radio address 
on the so-called lend-lease bill, delivered by 
Senator GEORGE on January 27, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WHEELER ON LEND- 
LEASE BILL 


IMr. CLARK of Idaho asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an address 
on the so-called lend-lease bill, delivered by 
Senator WHEELER on January 27, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR TAFT BEFORE THE NEW 
YORK STATE BAR ASSOCIATION 


Mr. GURNEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an address on the 
so-called lend-lease bill, delivered by Senator 
Tarr before the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion on January 25, 1941, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILLIS ON ECONOMIC 
DEFENSE 


Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp a radio address, de- 
livered by Senator WILLIs on January 27, 1941, 
on the subject of economic defense, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD L. ICKES ON 
PRESERVATION OF NATURAL ASSETS 

Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article on The 
Preservation of Our Natural Assets, written by 
Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
and printed in the Washington Star of Janu- 
ary 20, 1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY HON. STEPHEN EARLY BEFORE 
MINNESOTA EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an address delivered 
by Hon. Stephen Early, secretary to the Presi- 
dent, before the Minnesota Editorial Associa- 
tion at St. Paul, Minn., on January 24, 1941, 
which appears in the Appendix] 


ADDRESS BY ROBERT M. HUTCHINS ON 
AMERICA AND THE WAR 

Mr. BROOKS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor a radio address 
on America and the War, delivered by Robert 
M. Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chicago, on January 23, 1941, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 
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ADDRESS BY HENRY EPSTEIN ON DEFENSE 

Mr. AUSTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on the 
subject Defense of the States for Defense of 
the Nation, delivered by Hon, Henry Epstein, 
solicitor general of New York, on January 24, 
1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 
ADDRESS BY WALTER E. TRENT BEFORE COLO- 

RADO MINING ASSOCIATION 

[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the REcorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Walter E. Trent before 
the annual meeting of the Colorado Mining 
Association, in Denver, Colo., on January 24, 
1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 

NATIONAL GRANGE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the legislative 
program adopted by the National Grange at 
its seventy-fourth annual convention in Syra- 
cuse, N. X., on November 13-21, 1940, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE 10 BEST PACIFIC NORTHWEST BOOKS 
Mr. MCNARY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from 

the Portland Oregonian of January 5, 1941, 

entitled “The 10 Best Pacific Northwest 

Books,” which appears in the Appendix.] 

THE RECORD SPEAKS; REPORT BY MRS. ELINORE 

M. HERRICK 
[Mr. MEAD (for Mr. WAGNER) asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the RECORD 

a report entitled The Record Speaks,” made 

by Mrs. Elincre M. Herrick, director, second 

region, National Labor Relations Board, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

WHAT NATIONAL DEFENSE MEANS TO NEW 
ENGLAND—ARTICLE BY CHARLES MORRIS 
MILLS 
[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article by 

Charles Morris Mills entitled “What National 

Defense Means to New England,” which ap- 

pears in the Appendix.] 


ACTS OF WAR BY “FIFTH COLUMN” ACTIVITIES 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, it is my pur- 
pose to call attention to some of the 
events that are happening today as proof 
that Hitler’s “fifth column” is actually 
making war on the United States. Before 
calling attention to some of those events, 
however, I wish to read two paragraphs 
from Andre Morize. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. During the hour for 
morning business it has not been custom- 
ary—and I think really, except by 
unanimous consent, it is against the 
rules—to make an extended address. 
The morning hour will be over in a few 
minutes, and then we shall take up a 
naval bill; and it might be more appro- 
priate, and not set a precedent, if the 
Senator could delay his remarks until 
that time. 

Mr. LEE. It is not my intention to 
make an extended address. I simply wish 
to read portions of certain articles into 
the RECORD. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought the Senator 
was preparing to make an extended ad- 
dress. 

Mr. LEE. During the months preced- 
ing the collapse of France, M. Morize was 
director of the French Ministry of In- 
formation. He is at present professor of 
French literature at Harvard University 
and chairman of the department of his- 
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tory and literature. He was in France at 
the time France surrendered. 

I read this paragraph from this eye- 
witness of the situation with respect to 
“fifth column” activities there: 


There is the lesson about the “fifth column.” 
The authentic and complete story will be 
written some day. A few chapters we al- 
ready know, but we still have a great deal to 
learn. To us, from the morning of the inva- 
sion of Holland, it was a stunning, tragic, 
sickening revelation. I know that the sub- 
ject lends itself to sensational detective- 
story writing. Nevertheless, the facts are 
here, and they are more amazing than any 
wild dime novel ever published. 

The simple and undeniable fact is that, for 
years, in Holland, Belgium, and France, and 
I speak only of what I know, Germany had 
achieved a systematic invasion, completed a 
war machine, minutely organized to the 
smallest detail, and that when the signal was 
given; that machine was set in motion. 

Entire regiments of Germans living in Hoi- 
land as peaceful tradesmen, tailors, waiters, 
owners of delicatessen stores, boarding houses 
or beer parlors, who suddenly appeared at 
assigned places in uniforms with complete 
equipment, crews to blow up bridges, set 
factories afire, destroy railroad connections, 
dynamite canal locks, 

. * * * * 


Germany used some of the French Commu- 
nists as tools to hinder, slow up, or paralyze 
war industry in France. The money came 
from Germany to be paid through Soviet 
agencies in Paris. Agents worked on the 
spot—causing a sort of invisible, steady, un- 
accountable sabotage, the consequences of 
which are incalculable. Here an overloaded 
boiler would explode, there a machine tool 
would be greased with oil mixed with an 
abrasive, now a carload of bolts and nuts 
destined to Bordeaux would go to Toulouse, 
then parts for a certain type of plane would 
go to a factory making planes of another 
type. 

LACK OF INFORMATION 

There is the lesson about intelligence serv- 
ice—a sad lesson—which can be told in nine 
words, 


And I call attention to the exposure 
of the access of foreign agents to infor- 
mation in our own files here in Wash- 
ington. 

Here are the “nine words”: 


We thought we knew and we did not know. 
Oh, yes; we had secret service and spies and 
confidential information galore; honest men, 
working hard, using methods they believed 
to be good 

Where the weakness lay, 1 cannot tell 
because I do not know. But the fact re- 
mains: We had insufficient information and 
the Germans were terribly well informed. 
Planes and tanks and motorized units were 
being built by Germany in numbers infinitely 
greater than we thought; we did not know 
with full accuracy. We had in Paris that 
awful feeling that nothing was done, said, 
or even thought that was not, in some mys- 
terious way, instantly received by the German 
service of information. 


Mr. President, in that connection, I 
call attention to this amazing story pub- 
lished on January 28, yesterday, in the 
Washington Times-Herald: 


INDICTMENT OF TWO ASKED AFTER EXPOSE— 
GOVERNMENT TIGHTENS GUARD OVER SECRET 
PAPERS IN CAPITAL 
Guard over national-defense secrets in 

Washington was tightened yesterday as Jus- 

tice Department agents, tracing the leak 

through which more than 30,000 confidential 
documents flowed out of Official files, inves- 
tigated the possibility that valuable informa- 
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tion may have fallen into the hands of 
foreign agents. 

The District grand jury, which yesterday 
heard the amazing story of how sackloads of 
national-defense papers were taken from the 
files of the Civil Service Commission and 
left unguarded in an obscure direct-mail 
advertising agency office until they were re- 
covered by Washington Times-Herald re- 
porters, is expected to broaden the scope of 
its investigation when it meets again today. 


Incidentally, I congratulate the news- 
papermen who exposed this situation and 
point to the fact that we evidently have 
not enough secret agents of our own to 
run down such matters as this. 

Mr. President, in the same newspaper 
I read this story: 

DIES LETTER FORGERY ADMITTED BY MAYNE 

David A, Mayne, former Washington lieu- 
tenant of William Dudley Pelley, leader of 
the Silver Shirt Legion, pleaded guilty in 
United States district court here today to 
charges growing out of a curious “forged- 
letter plot” to “smear” the Dies committee. 

The case was about to go to trial when 
Mayne pleaded guilty to one indictment 
charging forgery and uttering and another 
charging false pretenses. He will be sentenced 
Friday by Justice James M. Proctor. He faces 
a maximum punishment of 2 to 13 years in 
prison. 

Mayne is accused of forging Pelley’s name 
to two letters which purported to disclose an 
agreement between Representative MARTIN 
Dies and Pelley whereby the committee would 
not investigate the goateed “fuehrer” of the 
avowedly Fascist organization. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator 
from Maine? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr, BREWSTER. I was somewhat 
surprised to hear the Senator attribute 
the responsibility in connection with civil- 
service records primarily to the Secret 
Service, as it would seem to me that the 
primary responsibility must rest upon the 
Civil Service Commission, who were in 
charge, rather than upon the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. LEE. I agree that may be so, but 
I did not Have in mind any criticism 
whatever for the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. I was merely congratulat- 
ing the newspaper for finding this leak 
and pointing out that it may be that the 
Bureau of Investigation and the intelli- 
gence services do not have sufficient per- 
sonnel to cover the entire field under 
present conditions. I certainly meant to 
cast no aspersion upon the Department 
of Justice for not turning this up. That 
Department has my highest admiration. 
In fact I should like to give them money 
enough to increase their personnel. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator will 
agree, will he not, that the primary re- 
sponsibility must have been with the Civil 
Service Commission for permitting those 
records to be taken away? 

Mr. LEE. It certainly would appear so. 

In yesterday’s paper I noticed another 
story, as follows: 

$80,000 FIRE RAZES KANSAS CITY ARMORY 

Fire starting in the heating room destroyed 
the Kansas City Naval Armory today, causing 
damage estimated at approximately $80,000. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation imme- 
diately dispatched agents to the scene. A 
considerable number of guns and substantial 
ammunition stores were destroyed. 
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I noticed in the same paper this amaz- 
ing story: 

FORT PROWLER SHOT BY SENTRY—TWO PASSPORTS 
FOUND ON W. P. A. WORKER 

Fort ORD, CT., January 27.—A sentry at 
this military center shot and wounded a 
civilian who attempted to break into a box- 
car loaded with Army supplies, it was dis- 
closed today. 

Military authorities said the wounded man 
was a W. P. A. worker carrying both Ameri- 
can and German passports made out in dif- 
ferent names. The shooting occurred Sat- 
urday night. 

Officers said the man carried one passport 
made out by the German embassy to “John 
Lutz” and another made out by the United 
States Department of State to “John 
Gallagher.” 

Shot in the left breast, the victim was 
taken to the Presidio of Monterey Hospital, 
where he was in a coma, 

The boxcar was on a siding about 100 yards 
within the Fort Ord Reservation. 

The sentry, whose name was not disclosed, 
saw a man at the car and challenged him. 
The man turned and started walking toward 
the sentry. 

The guard called on the man to halt, and 
the intruder then rushed toward the sentry, 
who shot him. 

The Army spokesman said the man was 
carrying a stiletto concealed in a cake of 
soap. 


I wish to read another article which 
appeared in a newspaper of yesterday, 
as follows: 

BOARD PROBES NAVY BASE FIRE 

Norrotk, Va., January 27.—Naval board of 
inquiry today investigated a fire at the naval 
base administration building here which did 
approximately $275,000 damage and left the 
base cut off from communication for more 
than 5 hours yesterday. 

The blaze started in the radio room of the 
building which housed communication head- 
quarters of the base. Also destroyed were a 
number of official documents, decoding ap- 
paratus, and naval records. Cause of the 
blaze had not been determined. 


Mr. President, Hitler is making war on 
the United States through the “fifth col- 
umn.” For example, at the present time 
Hitler’s good friend, Fritz Wiedemann, 
the man who lately was involved in the 
German flag episode in California, is 
head of the San Francisco consulate and 
as such has power over all German diplo- 
mats in Central and South America. 

Only last April a would-be dictator 
named Busch seized power for 4 short 
time in Bolivia. Fritz Wiedemann was 
given credit for this coup by the German 
press. Evidently his business is to or- 
ganize for Hitler in South America, be- 
cause he was hailed in the Reich press for 
“this first glorious result of his work in 
America.” 

Again, when Congress was forced to 
adjourn without repealing the embargo 
on arms, as requested by President 
Roosevelt, none other than Adolf Hitler 
himself wired Wiedemann congratula- 
tions “on your fine work in defeating re- 
peal of the Neutrality Act.” d 

Again, there is the case of Friedhelm 
Drager, the German vice consul in New 
York City, who as recently as January 
4, 1939, was signing his letters as “na- 
tional leader of the Nazi Party in Amer- 
ica.” 

Again, the founder of the German- 
American Bund in America was Dr. Ig- 
natz Griebl. In 1938 he was convicted 
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of espionage here in the United States. 
The court in pronouncing sentence upon 
Dr. Griebl said that he was “chief of the 
biggest spy ring ever found in the United 
States in peacetime.” 

The ring had delivered to Germany, 
among other data, the plans of America’s 
newest destroyers, a coding machine 
purchased by the Navy, and the blue- 
prints of 12 new airplane types. 

One of the bund spies sent to Leaven- 
worth was in active service in the United 
States Army. Two others convicted had 
been officers. Griebl himself escaped to 
Germany. He was at that time a lieu- 
tenant in the United States Army Re- 
serve. 

Again, last summer license plates were 
checked at the bund camp in Andover, 
N. J. When the meeting was over, five 
of the bund members were found to be 
returning to jobs in Picatinny Arsenal. 
It will be recalled that there have been 
two explosions in that particular arsenal. 
Twelve of these Bund members returned 
to positions in the National Guard. 
Furthermore, three others returned to 
the Hercules Powder Plant in Kenvil. 
Senators will recall also the terrible ex- 
plosion in that plant last September, 
which killed 52 people. 

Again, three other members of the 
bund were found to be returning to posi- 
tions as engineers in New Jersey’s big- 
gest power plant. 

Furthermore, in spite of the fact that 
no Americans are now traveling in Ger- 
many, the German travel bureaus in 
New York and Chicago have greatly in- 
creased their office space and their staffs. 

Now, let me list the munition plants 
which have been blown up in the United 
States in the last 3 months: 

National Powder Co. Works, Eldred, Pa., 
October 17, 1939. 

Dupont Repauno Plant, Gibbstown, N. J., 
January 17, 1940. 

United States Army Picatinny Arsenal, Do- 
ver, N. J., March 22, 1940. 

Dupont Rifle Powder, Carneys Point, N. J., 
May 4, 1940. 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa., May 
10, 1940. 

King Powder Co., Kings Mills, Ohio, Au- 
gust 7, 1940. 

Atlas Powder Plant, Joplin, Mo., August 
16, 1940. 

Dupont Dynamite Plant, Gibbstown, N. J., 
August 22, 1940. 

Hercules Powder Plant, Kenvil, N. J., Sep- 
tember 12, 1940. 

United States Army Picatinny Arsenal, 
Dover, N. J., second explosion, September 
23, 1940. 

Trojan Powder Co., Allentown, Pa., No- 
vember 12, 1940. 

United Railway Signal Corporation, Wood- 
bridge, N. J., November 12, 1940. 


These are only some of the disasters 
which have seemed to just happen in 
the last few months. In addition to 
these, there were railroad accidents and 
a series of unexplained airplane crashes. 
Of course, it can be said that these just 
happened from natural causes; perhaps 
some of them did, but is it not rather 
strange that so many would just happen 
lately? Is it not also rather strange 
there were three explosions in three dif- 
ferent industries, all on November 12? 

They could have happened from natu- 
ral causes, but let me refer to the lan- 
guage of Adolf Hitler when speaking of 
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America. I quote from Hermann 
Rauschning’s book what Hitler said: 


Our weapons are not visible ones. It will 
be a simple matter to produce unrest and 
revolts in the United States so that these 
gentry will have their hands full with their 
own affairs. 


This is only some of the proof that 
America is next on Hitler’s list. 


THE LEND-LEASE BILL 


Mr.DANAHER. Mr. President, I doubt 
that any man in public life has ever re- 
ceived mail from more earnest and more 
sincere constituents than those who are 
writing to me these days concerning 
House bill 1776. Curiously, perhaps, most 
people seem to present their thoughts 
only from the standpoint of whether the 
actions of the President under the bill 
will or will not help Great Britain in 
the war, and this approach is common to 
proponents and opponents alike. So we 
really find that people are undertaking to 
discuss what they believe to be the ques- 
tion of policy involved, generally without 
any reference whatever to the terms of 
the proposed bill. I dare say that the 
overwhelming plurality of those writing 
to my office have never read the bill it- 
self. It is doubly certain that very few 
correlate the bill with yet other measures 
which have already become law, includ- 
ing those which have provided for the 
nationalization of our industries, control 
of the fiscal powers, both domestic and 
international, conscription of the Ameri- 
can youth, and yet other legislation which 
is unifying the instruments of public 
power and control over our Nation, our 
people, and their affairs. Without elabo- 
rating upon the point at this time, let 
me observe that some day our people will 
become sensible of what has been and 
is being done to them. 

The situation clearly demonstrates the 
widespread need for a realization that 
language is put into bills to mean some- 
thing, that these words become law, that 
the law speaks, and that commitments 
will be undertaken pursuant to it, and 
our people and our Nation will then be 
bound by the commitments so made. 
Down through our history as a repre- 
sentative republic our free people have 
many times found it necessary to impose 
limitations upon the executive branches 
of our Government as well as upon the 
people themselves; experience dictated 
the need for these restrictions upon the 
exercise of authority. I advert to this es- 
tablished fact because people seem com- 
pletely to overlook, or else are not aware 
of, a particularly sinister and significant 
phrase to be found in this amazing meas- 
ure—H. R. 1776. I notice, by the way, 
that the title is “Further to promote the 
defense of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” and collaterally I might re- 
mark that the bill is principally “for 
other purposes.” However, let us read 
this phrase, consisting of only seven 
words, to be found in section 3 (a): 


Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the President may, from time to 
time, when he deems it in the interest of 
national defense, authorize the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the head 
of any other department or agency of the 
Government— 
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to do any and all things thereafter men- 
tioned in section 3. 

Notice that in those few words the 
protections which the Congress has hith- 
erto found necessary for our people are 
all swept aside. Notice that by the 
phrase “notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law,” all limitations con- 
trary to the language of this bill are re- 
moved. Notice that, notwithstanding 
the previous will of Congress, represent- 
ing the people, the powers sought under 
this bill will be exercised without check, 
without limitation, without regard for 
the Congress, without submitting the 
matter to the people, and in complete 
contradiction of the very principle of a 
government by the people through their 
elected representatives. In short, under 
the guise of implementing a policy of 
aiding “democracies,” the Congress is 
being asked to nullify its own past ac- 
tions and to abdicate its present and 
future control through the legislative 
process over all particulars reached by 
the pending bill. Free from the re- 
straints previously written into our law, 
the President will exercise unlimited 
powers for war or peace, will undertake 
to destroy the nations he wishes to de- 
stroy, will undertake to save those he 
wishes to save, will control our economy, 
will manipulate international finance, 
will wield his sway over foreign nations 
and their every policy, and so that we 
can finally have government by decree, 
under section 9: 

The President may, from time to time, 
promulgate such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary and proper to carry out 
any of the provisions of this act. 


Meanwhile, Mrs. Roosevelt told a Yale 
freshman forum Monday that the Presi- 
dent could “take over Mr, Ford tomorrow 
if an emergency existed“ but, of course, 
that is under existing law. 

There are many other objections to 
the bill itself as distinguished from the 
policy involved. I do not at this time 
undertake to discuss the bill in detail 
nor the question of policy. To some, 
however, let me say in a brief aside, it 
has seemed that the adoption of this 
proposed legislation will necessarily re- 
sult in bringing our Nation into war. If 
war there is to be, it must be fought by 
our young men, including my own two 
sons. I deem it significant that the atti- 
tude of thoughtful young men is being 
expressed. They are alert and alive to 
the situation, and their position has not 
been better stated than in the editorial 
entitled “H. R. 1776” appearing in the 
Yale Daily News for Saturday, January 
18, 1941. As an alumnus of Yale, I may 
be pardoned some pride in the Yale Daily 
News as the oldest college daily, but I 
applaud particularly the editorial re- 
ferred to, and in view of its pertinency 
and since it is brief, I shall read it: 


[From the Yale Daily News of January 18, 


H. R. 1776 

It is clear that the majority of the Ameri- 
can people realize that England's defense is 
to our advantage. It always has been. Save 
for a few quacks or pro-Nazis, all groups, 
including the America First Committee, have 
admitted the desirability of British victory. 

What is not clear is that the American 
people feel British victory to be so essential 
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that we should commit ourselves to it even 
at the risk of a total war. A total war for 
which we are not prepared and which can 
be won—if at all—only by the total prostra- 
tion of Europe or by an invasion of the Con- 
tinent. This issue was never put before the 
electorate. Now that it is at last before the 
people's representatives in the form of the 
lease-lend bill, we do not intend to pocket 
our convictions, private poll-takers notwith- 
standing. If democracy ‘s worth fighting for, 
it is certainly worth practicing without ex- 
ception, certainly without embarrassment. 

To our way of thinking the pending 
measure is the most monstrous piece of legis- 
lation presented to the Congress in our time. 
Wiseacre historians of the future may find 
some irony in the fact that the bill which 
would recommit this Nation to the wars of 
Europe is H. R. 1776. It accepts the principle 
that the safety of this Nation is absolutely 
contingent upon the success of foreign pow- 
ers. By this measure our heritage is cast 
back into the prejudices, hates, and imperial 
ambitions of the nations from whom we re- 
volted 165 years ago. If by some stretch of 
the imagination it is not a measure of war 
relief, it sets us out on a limb for an objec- 
tive which may not be attainable short of 
complete world warfare. 

Even were we not completely opposed to 
the principle of the bill as an end, we are 
unalterably opposed to the means it utilizes. 
Even were not the President personally and 
publicly pledged to the establishment of four 
freedoms everywhere in the world—whether 
the world wants them or not—we would still 
object to the complete abdication by the Con- 
gress of its power over the life-and-death 
destiny of the Nation. 

Whether we agree with or trust the par- 
ticular incumbent of the White House does 
not matter. We hold sacred the right of the 
American people to make the ultimate de- 
cisions of their national destiny through 
their many representatives in the Senate and 
House of Representatives. Regardless of the 
pressure of this tense hour and the psycho- 
logical stampede of the East toward war, we 
still hold, first, that the peace and sover- 
eignty of the United States is the “last best 
hope on earth”; and, second, that the de- 
cision as to when and to what extent these 
should be sacrificed must be left in the hands 
of the people's representatives. 


Mr. President, the volume of mail 
reaching me is so great that it is impos- 
sible for my small staff to cope with it. 
I feel that those who write to me are 
entitled to an acknowledgment, but phys- 
ical limitations alone render it impos- 
sible to make an individual reply to each 
correspondent. It is my intention to 
send a copy of these remarks to each of 
my correspondents on this subject, to 
the end that all will know I have re- 
ceived their communications and have 
given them appropriate attention, Iam 
confident that my friends will realize 
my situation and will indulge me ac- 
cordingly. In any event, I want them 
to know that I am opposed to the prin- 
ciple of this bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may 
I call attention respectfully to the rule 
of the Senate with respect to the morn- 
ing hour? We have not had much busi- 
ness to transact so far and there has 
been no particular objection—I certainly 
did not want to object to speeches made 
during the morning hour; but the very 
object of the morning hour is to permit 
Senators to introduce bills and submit 
resolutions and reports from commit- 
tees, and it is not the object of the 
morning hour to indulge in extensive 
remarks. A little later on we will find 
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ourselves quite busy, and if we violate 
the rule today we may be called upon 
to violate it tomorrow. It is always 
embarrassing to rise and object to a 
Senator making a speech at any time; 
but I simply want to call attention to 
the rule and emphasize that Senators 
ought to observe it. If Senators do not 
observe it, it may be necessary to invoke 
the power of the Chair to enforce it. 
There are on the calendar several bills 
awaiting consideration, during the con- 
sideration of which the remarks which 
have been made today would have been 
peculiarly appropriate. I appeal to Sen- 
ators not to inject speeches in the morn- 
ing hour. Senators come here in the 
morning hour to introduce bills or to 
carry on the business of the morning 
hour, and if all the time is taken by 
extraneous matters, Senators have to 
wait around until they get a chance to 
introduce their bills, and to carry out 
the purposes of the morning hour. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not criticizing 
what has happened, but I hope that it is 
not to be regarded as a precedent or as 
the camel’s nose getting under the tent 
so that hereafter the morning hour will 
be consumed with addresses. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, let me 
say first that I most certainly did not 
recognize the remarks of the Senator from 
Oklahoma as the camel’s nose getting 
under the tent, nor did I treat it as a 
precedent. The Senator’s remarks, fol- 
lowing so closely my own interruption of 
the morning hour, I interpret as having 
been applied to me, at least in part. Let 
it be known that I spoke to the Senator 
from Kentucky before I made the re- 
marks and told him that I had in mind 
that a bill of the nature submitted by 
the Senator from Massachusetts was to 
be considered; but, since no one took the 
floor, I rose and asked and obtained recog- 
nition, and I proceeded under the well- 
recognized rule of the Senate that we 
either vote or talk, and I chose to talk. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Connecticut that my re- 
marks had no more relation to his address 
than they did to the address of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. At the time the 
Senator from Oklahoma rose to begin 
his remarks, if the Senator from Con- 
necticut was on the floor, he will recall 
that I suggested to the Senator from 
Oklahoma that he not inject extended 
remarks in the morning hour, and he re- 
plied that they were not to be extended. 
Whether they were the Senator can be 
his own judge, but if the Senator from 
Oklahoma merely got the camel’s nose 
under the tent the Senator from Con- 
necticut helped to get the entire body 
under it a little later. The point is that 
I do not want the Senate to get in the 
habit of violating the rule governing the 
hour set apart for morning business, 
Senators all understand what that means. 
I am simply taking the occasion, out of 
precaution, to warn the Senate that, if 
in the future, the rule is violated to any 
extent, I will be compelled to invoke the 
rule. 

I did say to the Senator from Connect- 
icut when he came very courteously to 
me and said he wanted to make a little 
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speech, and told me what it was about, 
that I thought it would be more appro- 
priate to make it during the consideration 
of the naval bill than to inject it in 
the morning hour, and I am still of that 
opinion. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I wish 
the Recor to show my appreciation of 
the statement of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that he has not chided me, and 
that, of course, his remarks did not have 
relation to me. 

I, with him, am opposed to breaking 
precedent. I do not want to have it 
broken with reference to our conduct any 
more than I do with reference to legisla- 
tion before us. I thank him for his 
observation. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I will 
say to the Senator from Connecticut, and 
all other Senators, that when morning 
business is completed it is customary for 
the Chair to announce that fact, so that 
any Senator who has a bill he desires to 
have considered may have notice that it 
is time for him to call it up if it is pos- 
sible for him to do so. But when the 
morning business is not completed there 
is no precedent or any especial reason for 
moving to take up any particular bill. 


ADDITIONAL SHIPBUILDING AND ORDNANCE- 
MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morn- 
ing business is closed. 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 4, House bill 1437, authorizing ap- 
propriations for additional shipbuilding 
and ordnance-manufacturing facilities 
and equipment for the United States 
Navy, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, before 
acting on that request, I should like, if 
I may, to ask a question of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. May I? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr, GREEN. There appeared in the 
press various statements in connection 
with this bill to the effect that the small 
boats for which the bill provides are to 
be built in shipyards on the Great Lakes 
which are to be constructed for that 
purpose. Similar statements, I am told, 
were made on the floor of the House of 
Representatives when this bill was acted 
upon there, and there is a reference to 
the same matter on page 5 of the report 
of the committee on the bill which is 
now before us, wherein it is said: 

The Navy Department intends to place the 
contracts for these craft at places where 
they will not interfere either directly or in- 
directly with the construction of the larger 
ships being built It is anticipated, fcr ex- 
ample, that a large number will be built in 
the vicinity of the Great Lakes. 


I cannot believe that it is to be the 
policy of the Department to build these 
ships according to sectional preferénces. 
I think the ships should be built where 
they can be most efficiently and most 
speedily built, without regard to any sec- 
tion. It is impossible to build these ships 
speedily if the shipyards have to be con- 
structed in the first instance, provided 
there are other yards elsewhere where 
the vessels can now be built. 

I therefore ask the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, if he cannot give us assurance that 
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such will be the policy of the Depart- 
ment, because otherwise I would feel ob- 
liged to ask for time to prepare an 
amendment to the bill, so that it might 
be made certain that is to be the policy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Debate is not 
in order at the present time. 

Mr. GREEN. I do not understand why 
I am out of order. A motion has been 
made, and I am speaking to the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule is 
that all motions made before 2 o’clock 
to proceed to the consideration of any 
oe shall be determined without de- 

ate. 

Mr. GREEN. I am perfectly willing 
to forego further debate. Unless my 
question can be answered, however, I 
must oppose the motion, and ask those 
who agree with me to vote against it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to proceed to the consid- 
eration of a bill the title of which will 
be stated by the clerk. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 1437) 
authorizing appropriations for additional 
shipbuilding and ordnance manufactur- 
ing facilities and equipment for the 
United States Navy, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, if it is in 
order, I ask unanimous consent to address 
a question to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, am I 
correct in understanding that a motion 
has been made to consider the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
is pending at the present time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think we ought to 
have the bill before the Senate before we 
start to debate its merits. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 1437) authorizing appropriations 
for additional shipbuilding and ordnance 
manufacturing facilities and equipment 
for the United States Navy, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, without 
encumbering the Recorp by repeating 
the question 

Mr. WALSH. May the bill be read 
first? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That in addition to the 
sums authorized to be appropriated by the 
act of June 14, 1940 (Public, No. 629, 76th 
Cong.), and the act of July 19, 1940 (Public, 
No. 757, 76th Cong.), there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
$315,000,000 for essential equipment and fa- 
cilities at either private or naval establish- 
ments for building: or equipping any com- 
plete naval vessel or portion thereof hereto- 
fore or hereafter authorized, and $194,000,000 
for essential equipment and facilities for the 
manufacture or production of ordnance ma- 
terial, munitions, and armor at either private 
or naval establishments. The authority here- 
in granted shall include the authority to ac- 
quire lands at such locations as the Secretary 
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of the Navy, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, may deem best suited to the purpose, 
erect buildings, and acquire the necessary 
machinery and equipment. 

Src, 2. The Secretary of the Navy is author- 
ized to construct not to exceed 400 small craft 
for patrol, local defense, escort, salvage, and 
towing services in addition to all such craft 
heretofore authorized and appropriated for, 
and he is hereby authorized to enter into con- 
tracts for this purpose to a total amount not 
exceeding $400,000,000. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I shall 
be pleased if the Senator from Rhode 
Island will let me briefly explain the bill 
first. Then I will answer his question. 

Mr. President, this is a House bill. It 
has passed the House, and was referred 
to the Senate Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. Hearings have been held, and the 
committee have reported unanimously 
the bill favorably to the Senate. 

The bill makes three important au- 
thorizations: 

First, it authorizes an additional ap- 
propriation of $315,000,000 for essential 
equipment and facilities at either private 
or naval establishments for building or 
equipping any complete naval vessel or 
portion thereof heretofore or hereafter 
authorized. There has already been au- 
thorized, during the last session of the 
Congress, $185,000,000 for this purpose. 
This additional authorization of $315,- 
000,000, if made, will represent a total of 
$500,000,000 authorized by the Congress 
for the uses mentioned in the bill; name- 
ly, for essential equipment and facil- 
ities at either private or naval establish- 
ments for building or equipping any 
complete naval vessel or portion thereof. 

The second authorization in the bill is 
for $194,000,000 for essential equipment 
and facilities for the manufacture or 
production of ordnance material, and so 
forth. The first authorization, as Sena- 
tors will notice, dealt with shipbuilding 
material and facilities. This authoriza- 
tion deals with ordnance material, muni- 
tions, and armor at either private or 
naval establishments. At the last ses- 
sion of the Congress $106,000,000 was au- 
thorized for this purpose. I understand 
it has all been allotted. This bill author- 
izes in addition $194,000,000, which will 
make the total authorization of the Con- 
gress for this purpose $300,000,000. 

The third authorization of the bill is 
authority for the Secretary of the Navy 
to construct not to exceed 400 small craft 
for patrol, local defense, escort, salvage, 
and towing services, at a cost not to 
exceed $400,000,000. Nothing need be 
said about this item other than the fact 
that the war in Europe has given to small 
naval craft an importance which has 
heretofore not been appreciated to the 
extent that it now is appreciated. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator a question at that 
point? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is the equipment 
which the Senator is defining considered 
essential for our own United States de- 
fense purposes; or is this part of the ulti- 
mate reservoir which is to be drawn upon 
for external aid to other belligerent 
powers? 
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Mr. WALSH. Under existing law, as I 
understand it and as it has been con- 
strued by the Navy Department, these 
vessels cannot be disposed of without au- 
thority of Congress unless the House bill 
1776 is enacted. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is what I 
am asking. If the pending so-called 
loan-lease-gift bill is enacted, then any 
equipment belonging to the Government 
may be loaned, leased, or given away to 
anybody at any time by the President? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think there is 
any question about that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What I am in- 
quiring is whether the necessities which 
the Senator from Massachusetts is defin- 
ing as embraced within this bill are in 
contemplation of our use, or in contem- 
plation of the reservoir that is to be 
drawn upon when the other bill is passed. 

Mr. WALSH. I think I now under- 
stand the Senator’s question. It is a 
proposal recommended by the Navy De- 
partment for our own defense. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And it is the 
Senator’s view that the equipment and 
facilities included in the bill are neces- 
sary for our defense? 

Mr. WALSH. It is decidedly my opin- 
ion that the construction of all the ves- 
sels authorized in this bill is most essen- 
tial and necessary for our own national 
defense. 

In connection with this item for build- 
ing 400 small craft, I ought to say that 
the Navy Department does not contem- 
plate building all of them at once. Its 
plan is to start the construction of 280 
of them as soon as possible. I will read 
the contemplated plan as submitted to 
the committee by the Navy Department: 

Thirty-six 165-foot submarine chasers. 


Thirty 110-foot submarine chasers, \ 


Twenty-four motor torpedo boats, 
Eighteen 165-foot mine sweepers, 
Thirty-two fleet mine sweepers. 
Ninety motor mine sweepers, 
Fifty coastal mine sweepers. 


The total estimated cost of the 280 
vessels, including armament and equip- 
ment, is estimated at $310,460,000, of 
which $272,000,000 will be for hulls and 
machinery, and $37,500,000 for armament 
and equipment. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the report on the bill, which is very in- 
formative. On page 6 of the report are 
tables showing the shipbuilding facilities 
in both navy yards and private ship- 
builders’ plants. 

On page 7 appear tables showing sub- 
contractors and unallocated tool 
purchases. 

On page 8 is a list of the signed con- 
tracts made by the Navy. 

Also on page 8 is a table showing “Proj- 
ect orders and requisitions issued to 
Naval Establishments and the War 
Department.” 

On page 9, table 4, is “Letters of in- 
tent.” 

Table 5 is rather important, “Composi- 
tion of the United States Navy as of 
January 1, 1941.” 

Table 6 is entitled “Combatant Ships 
Building on January 20, 1941.” 

Table 7 shows “Relative strength of the 
oe and Axis navies, October 
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I think those tables the Senate will 
find to be very informative. 

Coming to the question presented by 
the Senator from Rhode Island, I should 
like to read to him some of the testimony 
which was presented to our committee 
on the subject to which he referred. On 
page 25 of the record of the proceedings 
at the hearing, a distinguished member 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], spoke 
while Admiral Robinson was on the wit- 
ness stand, as follows: 

There is no reason why, for instance, the 
small craft here that are considered under 
section 2 could not be built on the Great 
Lakes, at least a portion of them. 

Admiral Roprnson. We expect to do so, Sen- 
ator; a very large portion of them. 


Admiral Robinson’s statement answers 
the question the Senator from Rhode 
Island presents. 

Let me say in this connecion that I 
personally feel that the Navy would be 
justified in providing for the building of 
many of these vessels on the Great Lakes, 

The problem of distributing the build- 
ing of vessels of various proportions and 
sizes has been a very important one, and 
insofar as my personal influence was of 
value, I have insisted’ and urged that as 
much as possible the small-boat building 
be allotted to private shipbuilders, That 
would result in two benefits. First of all, 
it would relieve the navy yards of that 
task and would permit them to concen- 
trate and speed up in the building of the 
larger Navy vessels—destroyers, subma- 
rines, cruisers, and battleships. Sec- 
ondly, the small shipbuilder is in com- 
petition today with the Government in 
retaining employees. The private ship- 
yards and the Government yards are 
most anxiously seeking everywhere and 
anywhere to get as many skilled ship- 
builders as possible, If there is the least 
lag in employment in the private yards, 
the employees leave them and go into the 
larger private yards or into the Govern- 
ment navy yards. 

The Navy recognizes that fact and, as 
it should, has been giving the construc- 
tion of the smaller vessels, those of less 
than 100 or 125 feet, to the private ship- 
building yards. The extent to which 
that activity has been scattered, I call to 
the attention of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, will indicate somewhat the reason 
why there is some claim on the part of 
the Great Lakes to have some of this 
shipbuilding. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Jan- 
uary 16 there was inserted by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the House of Representatives a table 
showing the vessels of the Navy under 
construction on January 7, 1941, and a 
table showing the builders’ locations and 
the types and numbers of vessels. I 
would say that this table contains a 
record of 40 or 50 contracts made. I 
shall not give the names of the concerns, 
but let me indicate the location of pri- 
vate shipbuilding yards where construc- 
tion work for the Navy is being carried 
on: 

South Bristol, Maine. 

Rockland, Maine, 

Bath, Maine. 

East Boothby, Maine, 

New Bedford, Mass, 
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Neponset, Mass. 

Quincy, Mass. 

New York, N. . 

Terminal Island, Calif, 

San Francisco, Calif, 
Ipswich, Mass. 

Bristol, R. I. 

Groton, Conn. 

Bayonne, N. J. 

Stamford, Conn. 

Freeport, Long Island, N. Y. 
Greenport, Long Island, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Where the name is repeated, the con- 
tracts are to different concerns. 


City Island, N. Y. 
Kearney, N. J. 
Camden, N. J. 
Camden, N. J. 
Camden, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chester, Pa. 

Milford, Del. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reedville, Va. 

Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
Newport News, Va. 
Clearwater, Fla. 
Miami, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
Chickasaw, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
New Orleans, La. 
Orange, Tex. 
Orange, Tex. 
Orange, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Rockport, Tex. 
Terminal Island, Calif. 
San Pedro, Calif. 
Maywood, Calif, 
Alameda, Calif. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oakland, Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Napa, Calif. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Houghton, Wash. 
Akron, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
Superior, Wis. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Rhode Island that 
the testimony produced before both the 
Naval Affairs Committee, as the Senator 
from Massachusetts has shown, and be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations, 
indicates that, including both Govern- 
ment and privately owned shipyards, the 
vast majority of the entire naval program 
is being constructed in the area north of 
the Virginia Capes and on the Atlantic 
seaboard, that very little of it is being 
constructed elsewhere, with the exception 
of a few places on the Pacific coast. 

In the Committee on Appropriations 
this morning it was developed that there 
are present the factors of labor availa- 
bility, transportation, housing, and fac- 
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tors of that sort, which have made it 
mandatory that the program be com- 
pleted in the area indicated. But it ap- 
peared that the saturation point has been 
reached in that area, and labor is not 
available in any of these yards for the 
construction of additional ships. Only 
this morning a bill was acted upon in the 
committee, unofficially, but favorably, for 
the building of additional shipyards else- 
where, because no labor is available in 
the New England sector for the construc- 
tion of more ships. It appeared that it 
had all been absorbed, or “diluted,” to 
use the exact word, in an effort to speed 
up the naval program. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Let me make one re- 
mark, and then I will yield. I am very 
much in sympathy with the position the 
Senator is taking in reference to seeking 
to have contracts for small vessels given 
to the small contractors throughout the 
country. I have heard, as the Senator 
undoubtedly has, complaints made as to 
the limited number of those contracts 
that have gone to New England. The 
complaints are due, undoubtedly, to the 
fact that we have a very large number of 
small boat builders in New England—a 
larger number perhaps than any other 
part of the country. I have reason to 
believe that the Navy will not give all the 
280 naval vessels to the Great Lakes area, 
but intends to give a substantial number 
to that area. 

I yield now to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. GREEN. I am afraid I did not 
make my question clear, because neither 
the Senator from Massachusetts nor the 
Senator from Maryland has replied to it. 
I am not objecting to the bill simply be- 
cause it does not mention any section of 
the country where these boats should be 
built. I am not objecting to what has 
been the policy of the Department in the 
past. 


As the Senator from Massachusetts has 
stated, the boats in the past have been 
built in a great many different parts of 
the country, the Great Lakes region, the 
North Atlantic region, and on the Pa- 
cific coast, and they should be. What 
Iam objecting to is that the only section 
of the country mentioned in the debate 
in the House and in the report of the 
Senate committee, or even in the pres- 
ent statement of the chairman of the 
committee, is the Great Lakes section. 

I think the policy should be to build 
these boats where they can be built most 
efficiently and most quickly, without re- 
gard to the section of the country, and I 
do not think any specific section should 
be mentioned. I think the record should 
be clear, so that after the bill is passed, 
as I hope it may be, no one will be justi- 
fied in going to the Department and say- 
ing: “The debate in the House and in the 
Senate shows that the Great Lakes area 
was the section that was considered, and 
it was the intention of the Congress that 
the boats should be built in that section.” 
I therefore ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts whether, as chairman of the 
committee, he will state that he believes 
that that will be the policy in the future, 
as it has been in the past? 
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One statement has been made to which 
I take exception. That is the one made 
by the Senator from Maryland, who said 
that the saturation point had been 
reached on the North Atlantic coast. I 
am quite convinced that it is not so. I 
know perfectly well that unless more 
contracts are given to many of these pri- 
vate contractors there who have yards a 
great many laborers there will be dis- 
charged as soon as the present orders are 
filled, which will be very soon indeed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I asked the Senator 
from Massachusetts a question quite 
a while ago, and I should like to receive 
an answer. 

Mr.TYDINGS. The Senator is not go- 
ing to leave me hanging on a limb while 
he asks another question of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GREEN. It is not another ques- 
tion. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let us clear up the 
dispute at this point. The Senator said 
the yards in New England have not 
reached the saturation point. Does not 
the Senator know that we are appropri- 
ating many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to build new shipyards because there 
are no more yards available in New Eng- 
land? Does the Senator know that? 

Mr. GREEN. I do not believe there 
are none available. 

Mr. TYDINGS. This morning we had 
a bill under consideration in the Appro- 
priations Committee to do that very 
thing. 

Mr. GREEN. Very likely. 

Mr. TYDINGS. To provide for 61 new 
shipyards. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the 
Senator from Massachusetts yielded to 
the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, at least 
the Senator has not interposed any ob- 
jection, and that is usually pretty good 
evidence that he is not objecting. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland can always have the 
floor when I have it, provided he does not 
take me completely off the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator can rest 
assured that the Senator from Maryland 
would not do so, but the Senator from 
Maryland is very anxious to get the truth 
before the Senate in this debate. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me say that we 
ought to make a distinction with respect 
to shipyards, private and public, between 
those which build vessels over 100 feet 
in length and those which build small 
ones under 100 feet in length. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is talking of 
vessels that are less than 100 feet in 
length. 

Mr. GREEN. That is correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What I am talking 
about is this: That at the present mo- 
ment, on January 29, 1941, there are no 
available shipyards north of the mouth 
of the Delaware River which are not 
occupied with existing or let contracts, 
and that without more yards the Navy 
cannot get ready in the existing program 
which is promulgated for more ships. 
Sixty-one new ways were asked for this 
morning before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee because there were no other ways 
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in the entire country where the ships in 
question could be built. I stand on that 
statement, and I ask the Senator from 
Rhode Island, in view of his generaliza- 
tion, to give us some concrete evidence 
to substantiate the position he has 
taken—that the yards in New England 
are not fully occupied. 

Mr. GREEN. I have been diverted 
from my original question several times, 
and I prefer not to be diverted again 
into another or allied matter. Because 
of the statements that have been made 
on the floor of the Senate, I contend that 
the policy of the Navy should be to place 
these contracts where they can be filled 
most efficiently and most quickly. Men- 
tion should not be made of one section 
of the country and mention of all other 
sections of the country omitted. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I agree with the Senator from 
Rhode Island that the small-boat build- 
ers should be given almost all, if not all, 
the naval contracts for the building of 
small boats under 100 feet in length. 

Mr. GREEN. Without regard to the 
section of the country? 

Mr. WALSH. Without regard to the 
section of the country; and I also agree 
with him that the situation in New Eng- 
land, which I happen to know about par- 
ticularly—but I also know about the 
situation in other parts of the country— 
is that the small shipbuilders are dis- 
turbed and are in a bad plight because 
their workmen have been taken away 
from them, and unless they are kept busy 
many of them will go out of business, 

Mr. GREEN. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. I am concerned about 
that, and I have repeatedly urged the 
Bureau of Ships to divert from the navy 
yards and from the larger private build- 
ing plants the building of as many of the 
smaller boats as possible. I understand 
that is the policy, and that it is the 
intent of the Navy Department to do so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Not only is what I said 
awhile ago true, namely, that the avail- 
able shipyards in New England are com- 
pletely occupied, but in addition to that 
a report has just been released from the 
Department of Labor which shows that 
in New England there is no more avail- 
able shipbuilding labor of a skilled or 
semiskilled nature, that the 100-percent 
mark has there been reached, and to 
take care of additional building of new 
ways that are being provided it will be 
necessary from now on to dilute labor— 
that is to say, to take a certain number 
of skilled men from existing yards and 
put them in the new yards as instructors, 
and take in green labor and break in the 
green labor in that fashion. 

I do not want to deny New England 
any of this work, because obviously it is 
better equipped to build these boats than 
any other section of the country, but I 
do not think it lies in the mouth of New 
England to protest when the Middle West 
or the South or any other part of the 
country wants some of the work which 
it is qualified to do, because nothing 
could be more injurious to the economic 
life of the country than to have this 
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tremendous program of building concen- 
trated in one section of the country, thus 
bringing a tremendous amount of pros- 
perity there and neglecting other sections 
of the country. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lucas] asked if a certain 
amount of this work could not be done in 
the Great Lakes region, where I do not 
live. I wish to reinforce the position he 
has taken by his question. I think he is 
on high ground, and I hope the Navy will 
build as much there as can efficiently be 
built, because it is fair and just that it 
be built there. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY and Mr. BREWSTER 
rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield to both Sen- 
ators in just a moment. May I first read 
certain testimony given to the committee 
before this part of the discussion is 
closed? At the hearings the chairman 
asked: 

Admiral, there were some questions asked 
on the floor of the House about this bill that 
I would like to ask you here. Where will 
these ships be built? 

Admiral RoBINsoN. They will be built at 
the small boat-building plants in the coun- 
try, principally on the Great Lakes and in- 
land rivers. 

Senator Typrves. And bays? 


Having in mind, of course 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Chesapeake. 

Mr. WALSH. The Chesapeake Bay. 

Admiral Rosrnson. Well, inland; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the construction of 
these vessels interfere with the present build- 


ing program? 
Admiral Rostnson. Not materially. 


There were other questions asked by 
the chairman of Admiral Robinson, be- 
cause they were asked on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, and his 
answers thereto, which I should like to 
read. I will read them as soon as they 
have been located for me in the hearings. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, at 
that point will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield to the Sena- 
tor while my assistant is looking in the 
hearings for the matter to which I 
referred. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
arise to propound a question really to il- 
luminate the discussion so far as I am 
personally concerned. Will the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
state where it is proposed to use the ves- 
sels which are to be constructed? 

Mr. WALSH. These vessels, small 
craft of several varieties, are to be used 
largely for harbor- and coastal-defense 
purposes. They include mine sweepers, 
speed boats of various types, torpedo 
boats, motorboats of various kinds, some 
of which are used simply for the purpose 
of detecting the presence of submarines, 
and all the new and later types of such 
vessels, including the so-called mosquito- 
fleet boats. I am informed that only 36 
of these boats will be ocean-going vessels 
capable of convoying ships to Europe. 
So they are practically all harbor- and 
costal-defense boats, in which category 
we are woefully weak. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. I observe from 
page 4 of the report that the contem- 
plated program includes 36 boats which 
are to be 165-foot submarine chasers. I 
assume those will be ocean-going vessels? 

Mr. WALSH. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Thirty will be 110- 
foot submarine chasers. I assume those 
also will be oceangoing? 

Mr. WALSH. I think not, but merely 
for 85 coast-defense or harbor-defense 
work. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Are they to be 
used on the Great Lakes? 

Mr. WALSH. Not unless Hitler should 
come to Canada. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In other words, it 
will be necessary to transport these naval 
vessels for oceangoing purposes from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic or Pacific 
Ocean after they have been constructed? 

Mr. WALSH. That is correct. They 
will have to go through the waterways to 
the coast. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Was there any 
estimate made by the committee as to the 
possible cost of such transportation? 

Mr. WALSH. We did not go into the 
question of where the shipbuilding plants 
should be established, of what shipyards 
should be enlarged, or in what localities 
the boats should be built. It has been 
the policy of the committee to leave these 
questions to the judgment of the Navy 
Department. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understand that 
the judgment of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs is that there is no incongruity in 
the fact that these vessels are to be con- 
structed on the Great Lakes and are to be 
used, for the most part, on the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans? 

Mr. WALSH. Is the Senator under 
the impression that they have to be 
shipped by rail? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. No; I presume 
they may be sent to the coast by water, 

Mr. WALSH. The question of the 
Senator seems to imply that the distance 
is so great that there would be an added 
expense in delivering in the Atlantic or 
Pacific Oceans the boats to be con- 
structed under this bill. It is probably a 
fact that building them on the Great 
Lakes would cause an added expense in 
the matter of transportation, but there 
is also involved the question of distribu- 
tion of work throughout various sections 
of the country. There is also the ques- 
tion of employing the labor and using 
the materials that are in the Great Lakes 
region that may not be found in other 
sections of the country. The discussion 
here will undoubtedly be beneficial in 
calling the attention of the Navy Depart- 
ment to the importance of wide distribu- 
tion and the use of the smaller private 
shipbuilding yards; and I am glad that 
Senators have shown such an interest in 
the subject. So far as I am concerned, 
however, there are certain things that I 
will not attempt to do or to have the com- 
mittee do, and that is to indicate to the 
Navy how things should be done which 
are within the peculiar knowledge of the 
Navy itself, and which are technical and 
relate to the national defense, such as 
the size of guns and the design of ships. 
It seems to me the determination of 
such matters is beyond the scope of my 
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committee. So, I think, it is a very 
delicate matter to suggest even where 
these ships should be built. 

As we all know, every one of us has 
been besieged by men who seek to get 
contracts. I know I am daily, due to 
the impression probably that I have 
some unusual power because of being 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. I have not once taken the respon- 
sibility to say to the Secretary of the 
Navy, “You ought to give a contract to 
this concern or that concern,” because I 
do not want the responsibility of a failure 
to deliver or to make good to fall on me. 
The Navy will have to take that respon- 
‘sibility, and will have to investigate if 
money is being squandered or if matters 
are not being expedited. My committee 
wants to be free from the suggestion that 
it ought to have done this or ought to 
have done that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. My question was 
suggested by the fact that within the 
year I read in one of the newspapers or 
perhaps heard over the radio of the case 
of a gentleman who built a very excel- 
lent motorboat in his cellar, and after he 
had completed the construction of the 
motorboat he found that he would have 
to tear down his house in order to get 
the motorboat out of the place where it 
had been constructed. I wanted to be 
sure that the Naval Committee had that 
in mind. 

Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly a good 
many mistakes have been made and will 
continue to be made in this speed-up, 
this dash to build up our defenses as 
much as possible, for some of the prob- 
lems involved are really troublesome. I 
personally feel very strongly about so- 
called negotiated contracts; I wish we 
never had undertaken that kind of con- 
tracts. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May I ask the 
Senator a further question? 

Mr, WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I observe that this 
is a bill to authorize an appropriation, 
and the first sentence of the bill so pro- 
vides: 

That in addition to the sums authorized 
to be appropriated— 


And so forth— 


there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated— 


And so forth. Then, the second sen- 
tence, on page 2, beginning in line 5, 
reads: 

The authority herein granted shall include 
the authority to acquire lands at such loca- 
tions as the Secretary of the Navy, with the 
approval of the President, may deem best 
suited to the purpose, erect buildings, and 
acquire the necessary machinery and equip- 
ment. 


Obviously that is not an authorization 
to appropriate; that is apparently an 
authorization to do something for which 
there may not now be authority of law. 
Can the Senator advise the Senate on 
that point? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I have in mind the 
situation which this authorization would 
cover. At the Fore River shipyard at 
Quincy, Mass., owned by the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., an extension program is being 
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carried out. In order to build additions 
to some of the existing buildings it is 
necessary to acquire land, and to build 
the new structures on land adjoining 
land now owned by that company. This 
bill would give that authority to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Then it would give 
an authority to purchase land in addi- 
tion to the authorization to appropriate. 
Would the Senator object to recasting 
that sentence so as to make it read as 
follows? 

The funds hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated may be expended for the acquisition 
of lands at such locations as the Secretary 
of the Navy, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, may deem best suited to the purpose, 
for the erection of buildings, and the acqui- 
sition of necessary machinery and equip- 
ment. 


Mr. WALSH. I am of the opinion that 
the language in the pending bill attains 
the same objective as the Senator’s lan- 
guage. The bill says “the authority 
herein granted.” What authority? The 
authority to appropriate money for a 
given purpose. “The authority herein 
granted shall include the authority to ac- 
quire lands.” I will say to the Senator 
from Wyoming that I do not think the 
change he suggests is really necessary. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator feels 
that there is no difference between the 
two sentences? 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. In my opinion, 
they lead to the same conclusion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And the language 
which has been reported by the com- 
mittee means what is meant by the lan- 
guage I have suggested? 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; and I thank 
the Senator for suggesting it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I promised the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Brewster] about 5 
minutes ago that I would yield to him 
and I now do so. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to clear up the question raised by 
the Senator from Maryland IMr. 
Typincs] by adding to the evidence in the 
Recorp that I have on my desk a let- 
ter from Admiral Robinson stating that 
the Navy Department does not now con- 
template any Government assistance to 
private yards so far as small boats are 
concerned. I think the Senator from 
Maryland has been looking at the larger 
question. Here today we are concerned 
entirely with the small-boat question. 
More than two-thirds of these boats, I 
think the chairman will advise us, are to 
be of wood. When we come to that type 
of boat there is nothing to indicate that 
we have a saturation of our market along 
the New England coast. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What I was referring 
to was, in the main, the larger ships. 
The Senator from Maine was present at 
the hearing at which the information I 
have brought out here was produced. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Most of the ships re- 
ferred to in this bill would be termed 
larger ships. 

Mr. BREWSTER. No; I should say 
mostly small ships. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I mean the ocean- 
going subchasers and the other ocean- 
going ships. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The chairman of 
the committee has indicated that only 
36 of the 400 boats are in that category— 
36 large mine sweepers. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true; but 
those 36 vessels will use up a tre- 
mendous amount of the money, because, 
being bigger ships, they will eat into the 
fund, whereas a great, number of the 
smaller boats can be built for substan- 
tially the cost of one of the larger boats. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is cor- 
rect in that position, and I do not object 
at all to New England building every one 
of these ships, so far as that is con- 
cerned. That was not the burden of my 
song; but I do object to New England 
protesting that no other part of the coun- 
try shall build. That was my thought. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I quite agree with 
the Senator in that view. We have no in- 
tention to “hog” the shipbuilding in- 
dustry; and I am very much gratified at 
the statement of the chairman of the 
committee that it is not contemplated 
to depart from the existing practice of 
building in the most efficient, economical, 
and expeditious way. I am very much 
gratified at his statement that he views 
negotiated contracts with considerable 
concern, because certainly we shall have 
to use very great caution in moving into 
that field. 

It is my understanding that along the 
New England coast, and very likely along 
other coasts, there are small shipyards of 
the kind for which the chairman has 
expressed his concern, which are per- 
fectly competent and ready to go ahead. 
If they can merely have an opportunity 
to bid, they can satisfy the Department 
that they will do this work quickly and 
well. Isimply wish to be assured that, so 
far as that is possible, they will have a 
fair opportunity—no more and no less. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator has stated 
his own position and mine most accu- 
rately. As I have indicated, I feel very 
strongly that it is a question of life or 
death for these small boatbuilders 
whether or not they get any of these con- 
tracts in the future; and they ought to 
be given an opportunity to secure them. 

Mr. BREWSTER. May I say a further 
word? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. BREWSTER. For 300 years we 
have been building wooden ships. We 
know the game. We are not concerned 
with steel boats, such ag are built at Bath 
and Portland and Kittery, but as to 
wooden boats we are qualified. We sim- 
ply want a chance to go forward with 
that construction with the amazing 
amount of mechanical skill of that char- 
acter that is ready and eager to serve. 
We do not want to be obliged to move up 
to the Great Lakes or somewhere else in 
order to get a job, much as we love the 
region. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH, I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I desire to say to 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wars] that I thoroughly agree with his 
views as expressed here and with those of 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. TYD- 
Incs]. As evidence that the Navy is pur- 
suing that sort of a policy I wish to cite 
the fact that the Navy is now erecting a 
plant on the Gulf coast in Texas for 
building destroyers. That plant is almost 
completed, and we expect to build some 
very, very fine destroyers there. My in- 
formation is that the Navy has plans for 
similar plants in that general territory. 
Of course, no one wants to see New Eng- 
land deprived of its proper share of the 
national income; but this war is a war of 
the whole country. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator refers to 
the plant at Orange, Tex.? 

Mr. CONNALLY. At Orange, Tex. 

Mr, WALSH. Twelve destroyers are 
being constructed there. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; 12 destroyers. 
This war is a war of all the people of the 
United States; and while it is regrettable 
that increasing preparation always causes 
a scramble for the fleshpots—not the 
Egyptian but the American fleshpots— 
still, if anything can be done about that, 
it seems to me the first consideration is, 
Where can we get the ships most quickly 
and most efficiently? The other consid- 
erations of quotaing or distributing the 
construction of ships around over the 
country ought to be subsidiary and sec- 
ondary to that chief consideration. If 
New England is building all the ships that 
her facilities now can produce, it is the 
duty of the Navy to go somewhere else 
where they can find yards that will en- 
able them to secure the necessary ships 
at the earliest possible moment, because 
America never will be safe until we have 
a two-ocear navy, from the citadel of 
which we can defend ourselves against 
the rest of the world. I want to see that 
happen, and happen quickly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Russet.] tried to secure recog- 
nition a short time ago. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I will 
make a brief observation in my own time. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I desire to make a brief 
statement or two in view of the turn 
which this debate has taken. 

I presume perhaps the question which 
I asked of the chairman of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee during the hearings is 
more or less responsible for what has oc- 
curred here. I have a notion that the 
question was perfectly proper; and I 
think, perhaps, I am representing the 
viewpoint of a great many Senators from 
the Middle West in connection with de- 
fense contracts of this nature. I want 
the Senate to understand that I certainly 
have complete faith in the Navy. As a 
member of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
I can say that I have tremendously en- 
joyed my experience as a member of that 
committee; and I have the utmost and 
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implicit faith in the patriotism and the 
high motives of the different naval offi- 
cers who come before that committee and 
give their testimony. 

I want the Navy to do just what every- 
one else wants. We must have implicit 
faith in these men to the end that they 
will negotiate these contracts in line with 
what they conceive to be for the best in- 
terests of the defense of this country. 

It is my understanding that during 
the World War vessels of this character 
were built on the Great Lakes. This is 
not something that is radical or new 
in the way of shipbuilding at all. The 
question arose before our committee as 
to whether or not an arsenal could be 
built on the Great Lakes, and we were 
told that it could not be done because 
there is a treaty between Canada and 
the United States forbidding it; but 
there is nothing in the law which pro- 
hibits building submarines and small 
boats of this type on the Great Lakes. 

I think if the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Green] or any other Sen- 
ator who is interested in the question 
of national defense will take a look at 
the contracts which have been let upon 
both the Pacific and the Atlantic sea- 
boards and compare them with those 
that have been let in the Middle West, 
there will be no complaint upon the part 
of the Senator from Rhode Island or 
anyone else who lives in the States along 
the coasts as to what they have received. 

I am not complaining about that, be- 
cause I still believe that the Navy knows 
better than Members of the United States 
Senate where these defense contracts 
should be let and defense projects should 
be allocated; but I recall that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in a message 
delivered some time ago upon the state 
of the Union, advocated that more of 
these defense projects go into the Great 
Lakes region and the Mississippi Valley 
just as a matter of national defense; and 
it is right and proper that they should 
do so. We must be given the considera- 
tion we deserve from that angle, if noth- 
ing else. 

Mr. WALSH. Particularly as to ord- 
nance. 

Mr. LUCAS. Particularly as to ord- 
nance. 

Mr. President, I was a little amused 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] would quibble over the 
matter of expense of the shipment of 
some of the boats that have been or will 
be built on the Great Lakes to either 
the Atlantic or the Pacific. If that argu- 
ment holds good, nothing should be 
built out in the Middle West in the way 
of implements and munitions of war. 


Mr, President, I am one of the Sen- 
ators representing a great State in the 
United States Senate. Our labor con- 
ditions in Chicago and down-State are 
somewhat acute at times. I am most 
anxious to help men obtain jobs and 
keep them at home. We have the skilled 
mechanics. We have the engineers. 
We have the laborers, and we have the 
proper machine tools and great indus- 
tries to do a great number of the things 
that are requested in this defense pro- 
gram. We out in the Middle West are 
merely fighting for the opportunity to 
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do our share in this defense program; 
that is all; certainly we do not want to 
do anything that is not consistent with 
a sound and adequate national defense. 
At the same time we do not want any 
act of discrimination. We want what we 


| are entitled to, and obviously we are 


duty bound to insist that such be done. 

If I may make a further observation— 
and the able Senator from Massachu- 
setts will pardon me for taking his 
time 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the time 
is coming in this country when we shall 
have to plan more and more in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the Great Lakes region 
for defense industries and other indus- 
tries from the standpoint of the eco- 
nomic life of the Nation. The majority 
of the population today is located along 
the Atlantic and the Pacific seaboard. 
There are too many people there com- 
pared with the number we have out in 
the Mississippi Valley. There must be a 
more equitable distribution for a sound 
economy. The more we can place in- 
dustry in that great bread basket of the 
Nation, the greater opportunity we shall 
have to have a more even and well-bal- 
anced economic way of life in this Na- 
tion of ours after peace comes. Eco- 
nomic dislocation must not come know- 
ingly and willingly. It is a future prob- 
lem that should now be given every con- 
sideration in the spread of this important 
work. 

I thank the Senator from Massachu- 
setts for giving me this opportunity to 
briefly express my views. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I merely wish to re- 
inforce the suggestions made by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], and 
other Senators in regard to the decen- 
tralization of some of these activities. 

It was announced months ago by either 
the Defense Council or the War Depart- 
ment that there would be some degree of 
decentralization; and I think the news- 
papers carried a map of the United States 
with regions drawn off and marked out 
which would be given consideration in the 
matter of locating plants at a safe dis- 
tance from the coast, so that there would 
be no question of their safety and 
security. 

As we all know, and as the Senator 
from Massachusetts has stated, we are 
not indifferent to our particular sections 
of the country. We are all human, and 
we are naturally importuned by those 
who are interested locally to exercise in- 
fluence and even to bring political pres- 
sure to bear on the departments to locate 
industries in certain sections or to give 
contracts to certain people, 

I think the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has stated the policy which the Sen- 
ate of the United States as a body and as 
individuals should pursue. We cannot 
afford to become the spokesman of any 
contractor. We cannot afford to become 
the special pleader, even in our own com- 
munity, for any contractor who has a 
right to seek contracts with the Govern- 
ment. I have myself declined to become 
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such spokesman, I have taken the posi- 
tion, which I think is a sound position 
any Senator can take, that where con- 
tracts are to be let and plants are to be 
located by decision of the Defense Coun- 
cil and the War and Navy Departments, 
everything else being equal, local labor 
should be given consideration and an op- 
portunity to enjoy the fruits of any such 
contracts, provided, of course, the Gov- 
ernment thereby does not suffer in any 
regard in the completion and carrying 
out of the program. 

With respect to the particular ships 
now under consideration, I do not know 
how much water they draw. Do any of 
these vessels draw as little as 9 feet? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; some of them draw 
about 9 feet. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That illustrates a 
situation in the Mississippi Valley and in 
the Middle West generally. Congress has 
appropriated and the Government has 
expended millions upon millions of dol- 
lars to improve our inland waterways. 
For instance, the Ohio River has been 
canalized from Pittsburgh to Cairo under 
a program which was in operation and 
in process of completion for years and 
years. They now have a 9-foot channel 
from Pittsburgh to Cairo. An effort has 
also been made, which has been partially 
successful if not completely so, to make 
the Mississippi River navigable the year 
round. As a result of these activities and 
these improvements, there are marine 
ways and shipyards on these inland 
waterways which are qualified and capa- 
ble of building some of these vessels. 

They do not have to be shipped by rail 
to either the Atlantic or the Pacific sea- 
board. They can be operated down the 
rivers and out into the Gulf of Mexico 
and into the Atlantic Ocean. So that 
the question of transportation it seems to 
me is not a serious matter. 

I certainly feel that the Senator from 
Massachusetts, as well as the Navy De- 
partment and the Government as a 
whole, are acting wisely and in behalf of 
the unity of our people when they seek 
to have adopted a policy which will, with- 
out injury to the Government, make the 
section of the country which has been 
referred to feel that it is at least given 
consideration in the development of the 
program. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator 
from Massachusetts has been extremely 
generous in yielding to Senators on this 
question, and therefore I shall not im- 
pinge upon his time at any length. 

I think every thoughtful person 
realizes that as a result of the enormous 
expenditures which are being made for 
purposes of national defense there will 
be an inevitable distortion of the indus- 
trial peacetime pattern of the United 
States, and that every possible effort 
should be made by those charged with 
the responsibility of making these ex- 
penditures to prevent any intensification 
of the inevitable collapse which will fol- 
low when we are once more restored to a 
peacetime condition so far as our econ- 
omy is concerned. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I wish to say 
that in my opinion up to now there has 
been an enormous concentration of the 
allocation of these contracts in certain 
localities and sections of the country. I 
undeystand all the reasons which are ad- 
vanced for that eventuality. Neverthe- 
less, every time we bulge out and further 
expand and concentrate certain indus- 
tries which are solely receiving their 
sustenance, for the present and for the 
future, from contracts let by the Govern- 
ment for defense weapons, we are thereby 
increasing the economic collapse, dis- 
aster, and the magnitude of the problem 
which will fall upon those who are in 
positions of responsibility once this crisis 
has been dissipated. I hope that in the 
future there will be more consideration, 
not less, given to this problem of cen- 
tralization and overexpansion of our 
presently located industrial plants. 

I think my record in the Senate will 
absolve me from any activities which 
could be charged as sectional in charac- 
ter, but I do wish to say that, insofar as 
the economy of my own State is con- 
cerned—and it is a prominent industrial 
State, other concepts to the contrary 
notwithstanding—it is today being un- 
dermined because our skilled labor is 
being drawn off from the industrial cen- 
ters of the State into other areas and 
communities which have been more for- 
tunate in securing the allocation of con- 
tracts, and the inevitable result of that 
continued trend and policy will be per- 
manent damage to the industrtial foun- 
dations upon which one-half of the 
wealth of my State is normally predi- 
cated—namely, industrial activity. 

I do not think we are in any position 
where it may be charged we are moti- 
vated by sectional interest when we ask 
that there be consideration of the facili- 
ties existing in the Lake Basin States for 
the production of the articles required by 
our Government at this time for na- 
tional-defense purposes. 

One more word, and I shall be through. 
The Senator from Wyoming, who has 
since left the floor, made some statement 
about having read somewhere about a 
man building a boat in his basement and 
having to tear down his house in order 
to get the boat out to the water, where 
he could use it. As suggested by the 
Senator from Illinois, the record of the 
Great Lakes States in shipbuilding, both 
during war and peace times, has demon- 
strated that that area can serve all agen- 
cies and branches of private industry as 
well as the Government in the construc- 
tion of vessels. Some of the vessels 
which have been constructed for the 
Coast Guard, for the Navy, and for other 
purposes have been constructed in the 
Great Lakes Basin; and I think the testi- 
mony of the experts in the Navy Depart- 
ment and in the Coast Guard Service 
would be unanimous that those vessels 
have proven as satisfactory as any con- 
structed anywhere else in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I am not asking that 
any of these funds be earmarked for 
construction on the Great Lakes or at 
any other place, but I am saying that 
that area of the United States and its 
facilities for this purpose are entitled to 
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the consideration which they merit upon 
examination by the experts charged with 
the responsibility of expenditure of these 
huge funds. 

I thank the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. Since I brought up the 
question originally, I feel that I should 
make a short statement now. From the 
beginning of my remarks until this mo- 
ment I have not once advocated section- 
alism, I have not mentioned New 
England, I have not mentioned Rhode 
Island. I do not appear here to plead in 
behalf of any -particular section of the 
country. But inasmuch as one section 
has been mentioned, I thought it desir- 
able that the chairman of the committee 
make it clear that the Navy Department 
should continue in the future what I 
understand it has been doing in the past, 
that it place the contracts to be made 
where it believes the work can be most 
efficiently and most quickly done. 

Whether all the Senators who have 
spoken heard my opening remarks or not 
I do not know, but some of them seem to 
have taken it for granted that I was 
speaking in behalf of the section of the 
country from which I come. I did not 
do so. I spoke in behalf of other sections 
of the country, like the north Atlantic 
coast, the south Atlantic coast, the Gulf 
coast, the Pacific coast. All I ask for 
them is that they be considered on an 
equal basis with the Great Lakes. I have 
said nothing against the Great Lakes 
area. In view of the great urgency, and 
the importance of getting the vessels as 
quickly as possible, I think the policy 
should be to have the contracts placed 
where they can be carried out most effi- 
ciently and most quickly. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I see no 
occasion for prolonging the discussion on 
the bill. However, in closing, I should 
like to recall two questions the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] asked me earlier in the ses- 
sion. I find the following questions were 
asked of Admiral Robinson in the com- 
mittee hearing, and I think they should 
go into the Recorp. He was asked: 

Has the General Board of the Navy stated 
that these vessels are essential for the defense 
of the United States? 


Admiral Robinson responded, “Yes.” 

Then he was asked: 

Has the Chief of Naval Operations stated 
that these vessels are essential to the defense 
of the United States? 


His answer was, “Yes.” 

I now yield the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in view 
of the trend of the discussion on the 
pending measure, which has been some- 
what afield from the terms of the bill 
itself, I do not feel that, in justice to the 
people of my State, whom I seek in part 
to represent here, I should let this op- 
portunity pass without expressing my 
feelings with regard to the distribution 
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of the enormous contracts and expendi- 
tures under the defense program. 

Senators have drawn comparisons be- 
tween the Atlantic coast and the States 
on the Great Lakes in the matter of 
building ships. It so happens that the 
State of Georgia is on the Atlantic coast. 
There has been greater disparity between 
Georgia and the Lake States than be- 
tween those States and the Atlantic sea- 
board. Today Georgia is the only State 
of the Union, I am advised, which touches 
either the Atlantic Ocean, the Pacific 
Ocean, or the Gulf of Mexico, where 
there has not been located any naval base 
of any character, or where there is being 
carried on absolutely no shipbuilding ac- 
tivities of any kind. 

Mr. President, this is not due to the 
absence of facilities or of labor. In the 
last war there were large shipyards lo- 
cated at Brunswick, Ga., and Savannah, 
Ga. In my State ships have been built, 
particularly small ships, of the types em- 
braced in the pending bill, for a great 
number of years. The timbers which 
went to make the famous frigate Consti- 
tution—Old Ironsides—were cut from 
an island off the coast of my State. We 
are no newcomers to the business of 
building ships. We are located upon 
the Atlantic Ocean. Many of the citi- 
zens of my State are skilled in the crafts 
which go into the successful construction 
of ships. There are large numbers of 
unemployed in my State. Yet, insofar 
as I have been able to ascertain, the Navy 
Department, the Maritime Commission, 
and those letting contracts for the con- 
struction of Coast Guard vessels, have 
all overlooked these facilities in making 
a distribution of the contracts. 

Mr. President, I try not to be a special 
pleader, and, insofar as it is possible for 
one who is constituted as I am consti- 
tuted, I try to avoid sectionalism, but I 
am at a complete loss to account for the 
increased construction that has been 
awarded practically every other State 
upon the Atlantic and upon the Pacific 
seaboards, the establishment of new 
naval bases on the Gulf of Mexico, almost 
around to the Mexican border, while no 
attention has been given to the facilities 
in my own State. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
in drawing his comparison between the 
Atlantic Coast and the Gulf States,I am 
sure, overlooked the apparent discrimina- 
tion which has been practiced against my 
State and my people. 

Mr. President, I realize time is of the 
very essence in this rearmament program. 
If the Government finds it necessary to 
construct shipyards, as we are finding it 
necessary to do today, there can be no 
sound reason for avoiding entirely only 
one out of all the States of this Union 
that touches upon a large body of salt 
water. As has been well pointed out by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE], when this period is over, be it 
short or long, of enormous construction 
and outpouring of funds and dislocation 
in the lives and places of residence of 
skilled labor of this country, in the con- 
struction of new and unusual facilities 
which we shall seek to adapt to our 
peacetime needs—if all sections of this 
country have not shared equally, those 
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sections discriminated against will bear 
a disproportionate part of the cost, be- 
cause we are borrowing the money to 
make these improvements and every sec- 
tion will contribute to the repayment of 
the money. * 

Mr. President, I do hope, in common 
fairness to the people of my State, that 
the Maritime Commission and those at 
the head of the Navy Department will not 
continue to indulge in this practice of 
locating all of these enormous plants and 
pouring out these tremendous funds in a 
few favored sections of the country. 
Some effort should be made to see that 
these plants and facilities are widely and 
fairly distributed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have 
nothing further to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be offered, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, sev- 
eral Members of the Senate have spoken 
to me about the matter of being present 
when the bill came up for final vote. I 
think we ought to have a quorum, unless 
there is some thought to the contrary 
which has been expressed to other Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, un- 
less the Senator from Connecticut feels 
it necessary to suggest the absence of a 
quorum I wish he would not make the 
suggestion. I am very hopeful that we 
can have a bill brought up for consider- 
ation which it is necessary to pass by the 
5th of next month. The bill deals with 
a matter which is very necessary for the 
welfare of the country. There also will 
be a meeting of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations this afternoon. Unless 
the Senator from Connecticut feels that 
it is necessary to suggest the absence of 
a quorum, I hope that time will not be 
consumed by a quorum call. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from Connecticut will not 
make the suggestion. There really is 
no opposition to the bill. The bill was 
favorably reported unanimously from 
the committee. A large number of 
Senators were present when the discus- 
sion of the bill took place. 

Mr. DANAHER. May I ask whether 
or not amendments have been made to 


the bill? 


Mr. WALSH. No amendments have 
been made to the bill. 
Mr. DANAHER. Then, 
press for a quorum call. 
Mr. WALSH. I thank the Senator. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be offered, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 
The bill (H. R. 1437) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
EXTENSION OF TIME FOR CERTIFICATION OF 


NATIONAL-DEFENSE FACILITIES AND CON- 
TRACTS 


Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to consider 
House Joint Resolution 80, Calendar No. 
5, which has been favorably reported by 


I will not 
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the Finance Committee. The joint reso- 
lution proposes to amend section 124 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 80) to amend sec- 
tion 124 of the Internal Revenue Code by 
extending the time for certification of 
national-defense facilities and contracts 
for amortization purposes, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That section 124 (f) (1) of 
the Internal Revenue Code is amended by 
striking out “, within the time specified in 
paragraph (3) of this subsection, and.“ 

Sec. 2. Section 124 (f) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended to read as follows: 

“The certificate provided for in paragraph 
(1) shall have no effect unless an application 
therefor is filed before the expiration of 60 
days after the beginning of such construction, 
reconstruction, erection, or installation or the 
date of such acquisition, or before February 
6, 1941, whichever is later: Provided, That in 
no event and notwithstanding any of the 
other provisions of this section, no amortiza- 
tion deduction shall be allowed in respect of 
any emergency facility for any taxable year 
unless a certificate in respect thereof under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection shall have 
been made prior to the making of the elec- 
tion, pursuant to subsection (b) and (d) (4) 
of this section, to take the amortization de- 
duction and begin the 60-month period in 
or with such taxable year, or before February 
6, 1941, whichever is later.” 

Sec. 3. Section 124 (i) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended— 

(a) By striking out from the first sentence 
thereof “, before the expiration of 90 days 
after the making of such contract or 120 
days after the date of the enactment of the 
Second Revenue Act of 1940, whichever of 
such periods expires the later,”; 

(b) By striking out from the second sen- 
tence thereof “, before the expiration of 90 
days after the making of a contract or 120 
days after the date of the enactment of the 
Second Revenue Act of 1940, whichever of 
such periods expires the later,“; and 

(c) By adding after the second sentence 
thereof a new sentence to read as follows: 
“The certificates provided for under this sub- 
section shall have no effect unless an applica- 
tion therefor is filed before the expiration of 
60 days after the making of such contract, 
or before February 6, 1941, whichever is later.“ 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this joint 
resolution to section 124 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code shall be applicable as if they were 
a part of such section on the date of the 
enactment of the Second Revenue Act of 
1940. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution is before the Senate and open 
to amendment. If there be no amend- 
ment, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee 
on Finance, reported favorably the nom- 
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inations of sundry officers in the United 
States Public Health Service. 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reported favorably the 
nomination of Dean G. Acheson, of Mary- 
land, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice Henry F. Grady, resigned. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair). If there be no fur- 
ther reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nominations on the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent 
that the nominations of postmasters be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmasters 
are confirmed en bloc. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations for promotion 
in the Marine Corps be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Marine Corps nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY 


Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate 
adjourn until Friday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Friday, January 31, 1941, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 29, 1941, as follows: 
POSTMASTERS 
INDIANA 


William H. Luking, Connersville, 
Lola B. Cory, Losantville. 


IOWA 
Daniel A. Wilson, Randolph. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


James R. Pender, Ayer. 
George W. Nathan, Island Creek. 
William F. McDonald, Whitinsville. 


MICHIGAN 
Lena M. McNally, Bridgeport. 
NEBRASKA 


Fay J. Clough, Allen. 
Frank S. Perkins, Fremont. 


TENNESSEE 
John Cort Sadler, Gainesboro. 
WASHINGTON 
Alvin G. Holzhauser, Holden. 
Robert F. Wheeler, Montesano. 
Eberhard Nyhus, Westport. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 
To be chief marine gunners 


Olin L. Beall 
Henry P. Crowe 
Jack A. Church 
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To be chief pay clerks 


Julian B. Bird 
Lee B. Andrus 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, let meditation hush our 
souls to that calm in which Thou wilt 
speak, inspiring vision and virtue to be- 
come the movements of our endeavors. 
Persuade us that the best contribution we 
can make for the use of this busy world 
is manhood Spiritualized. O Spirit of 
God, breathe around our lives until we 
feel the ministry of the Divine Presence 
in the calmness of faith, in the smile of 
the Father’s care, and in the rest of His 
infinite love. Grant that Thy voice may 
be heard above all other voices in all 
this wide, wide earth. Into our daily 
conduct enable us to put Thy law defi- 
nitely and completely, faithful at the 
smaller tasks, devoted and brave without 
praise. When the twilight bell rings, we 
pray that the years of our discipline may 
be dissolved and lost in the joys of a bet- 
ter world and Thine shall be the glory 
forever. Through Christ our Saviour. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, January 27, 1941, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 1053. An act to authorize major 
alterations to certain naval vessels; and 

H. R. 2318. An act to remove certain 
limitations on appropriations for the pay 
of midshipmen, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had adopted the following resolu- 
tion: : 
Senate Resolution 58 

In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

JANUARY 27, 1941. 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. KENNETH F. Simpson, late a 
Representative from the State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sen- 
ators be appointed by the President of the 
Senate to join the committee appointed on 
the part of the House of Representatives to 
attend the funeral of the deceased Repre- 
sentative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represen- 
tatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now adjourn until Wednesday 
next. 


The message also announced that pur- 
suant to the provisions of the foregoing 
resolution the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. WaGcNER and Mr. Map mem- 
bers of said committee on the part of the 
Senate. 
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HON. CAROLINE O’DAY 


The Speaker laid before the House the 

following communication: 
JANUARY 25, 1941. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives 
of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: In accordance with your designation 
of me, pursuant to House Resolution 67, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, adopted by the 
House of Representatives, to administer the 
oath of office to Representative-elect Caro- 
LINE O'Day, at large, from the State of New 
York, I have the honor to report that on the 
25th day of January 1941, at Rye, Westches- 
ter County, State of New York, I adminis- 
tered the oath of office to Mrs. O'Day, form 
prescribed by section 1757 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, being the form 
of oath administered to Members of the 
House of Representatives, to which Mrs. 
O'Day subscribed. I enclose the oath sub- 
scribed and sworn to by Mrs. O’Day before 
me on said date. 

I have the honor to be, 

Yours respectfully, 
Vincent L. LEIBELL, 
Judge of the United States District 
Court, Southern District of New York. 


Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution and move its adoption. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 85 

Whereas CAROLINE O'Day, a Representative 
from the State of New York, at large, has 
been unable from sickness to appear in per- 
son to be sworn as a Member of this House, 
but has sworn to and subscribed the oath of 
office before Judge Vincent L. Leibell, au- 
thorized by resolution of this House to ad- 
minister the oath, and the said oath of office 
has been presented in her behalf to the 
House, and there being no contest or ques- 
tion as to her election: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the said oath be accepted 
and received by the House as the oath of of- 
fice of the said Carotine O'Day as a Member 
of this House, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CLUETT] be permitted to ex- 
tend his own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1942 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the bill (H. R. 2788) making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 15), which was read 
a first and second time, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH reserved all 
points of order against the bill. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent to extend my own remarks 


in the Record and include therein a state- 
ment made by me this morning before 
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the Committee on Foreign Affairs on the 
lease-lend bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLAUCHE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
on the subject of flood control in south- 
west Louisiana, and to incorporate there- 
in a proposed plan of control prepared 
by the State board of engineers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection, 


UNITED STATES NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there has beer quite a bit of 
discussion recently, and there will un- 
doubtedly be more, with reference to the 
law governing the transfer of United 
States naval vessels. In order that 
Members of the House may have full 
knowledge of the present legal provisions 
on this subject, I am today asking per- 
mission to place them iu the RECORD. 

No. 1, United States Code, title 18, 
section 33: 


Same: Sending out armed vessel with in- 
tent to deliver to belligerent nation. During 
@ war in which the United States is a neutral 
nation, it shall be unlawful to send out of 
the jurisdiction of the United States any 
vessel built, armed, or equipped as a vessel of 
war, or converted from a private vessel into 
a vessel of war, with any intent or under any 
agreement or contract, written or oral, that 
such vessel shall be delivered to a belligerent 
nation, or to an agent, officer, or citizen of 
such nation, or with reasonable cause to 
believe that the said vessel shall or will be 
employed in the service of any such belliger- 
ent nation after its departure from the juris- 
diction of the United States. (June 15, 1917, 
ch. 30, title V, par. 3, 40 Stat. 222). 


No. 2, Public, No. 671, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, section 14 (a): 


Notwithstanding the provision of any other 
law, no military or naval weapon, ship, boat, 
aircraft, munitions, supplies, or equipment, 
to which the United States has title, in whole 
or in part, or which have been contracted 
for, shall hereafter be transferred, exchanged, 
sold, or otherwise of in any manner 
whatsoever unless the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions in the case of naval material, and the 
Chief of Staff of the Army in the case of 
military material, shall first certify that such 
material is not essential to the defense of the 
United States. 


No. 3, Public, No. 757, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, section 7: 

No vessel, ship, or boat (except ships’ boats) 
now in the United States Navy or being built 
or hereafter built therefor shall be disposed 
of by sale or otherwise, or be chartered or 
scrapped, except as now provided by law. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that a careful 
analysis of the above-listed provisions of 
the law will convince anyone that they 
were drawn up for the purpose of pre- 
venting the sale, transfer, or disposal in 
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any way of United States naval vessels 
that are now so necessary to our own de- 
fense program. I am not a member of 
the legal profession nor do I claim to 
have any psychic powers, but to me the 
law is plain and specific. It should con- 
vince even the Attorney General that the 
intent of Congress in writing the pro- 
visions referred to here was to keep our 
naval vessels in our own Navy. [Ap- 
plause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and include there- 
in an editorial published in the Call- 
Bulletin on January 24, 1941, and entitled 
“West Coast Academies.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR MONETARY REFORM 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, defense of democracy depends 
on moral and spiritual strength of our 
people. That strength will increasingly 
depend on how earnestly we attack now 
the underlying economic problems of un- 
employment, shortage of consumer buy- 
ing power, and needless poverty. For at 
the end of this defense-spending period 
we will come face to face with those prob- 
lems in starker form than ever before. 
And to a great extent their solution has 
got to be found in the realm of reformed 
public finance. 

What are we going to do? 

Add a colossal and alarming interest- 
tie public debt to these other prob- 
ems? 

Or take steps now which will not only 
avoid a multiplication of debt but give 
us the key to abundant distribution and 
full employment when huge defense 
spending ends? 

My fellow Members, we cannot say 
any longer, “These problems are too big. 
We do not understand them.” That is 
the kind of counsel of despair that 
brought dictatorship abroad. 

We have to understand. We have to 
have a Rrogram. It is our job. 

From time to time appeals are made 
that Congress should assert its inde- 
pendence. But is it not true that the 
only initiative we ever take is in oppos- 
ing something the Executive proposes? 
Why not some constructive initiative? 

It is probable that Congress will want 
to prevent totalitarian victory badly 
enough to pass this very far-reaching 
lend-lease bill. But do we want to prove 
democracy’s worth badly enough to sacri- 
fice the indefensible aspects of a private 
debt-money system; the central weak- 
ness of democracy tocay? Do we want to 
Save democracy badly enough to lay our 
hands on this unsound system of book- 
keeping which adds up debt faster than 
increased production can keep up with 
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it and compels our sovereign Nation to go 
into debt to private bankers every time 
it needs more money in circulation? 

Prof. Irving Fisher, 1 of 5 or 6 
in all the world who stand in the ranks 
of real experts in the science of money 
and finance, has sent to every Member 
of Congress a memorial on our present 
financial and monetary problem and a 
program for monetary reform. That 
program comes to you also over the sig- 
nature of John R. Commons, dean of 
American economists, and has been 
signed and agreed to by over 400 of the 
leading economists of the United States. 
It offers a way out for America finan- 
cially. Upon it solid hope for a sturdy 
democracy, a financially strong democ- 
racy, can be built. It offers us the key- 
stone in the arch we must build now if 
we are to pass safely from the defense 
economy to a peace economy. That, gen- 
tlemen, will be our great test. I beg you 
to read carefully the material Professor 
Fisher has sent. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the program to which I have re- 
ferred. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? Y 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recor and include therein 
a brief inaugural address by the Gover- 
nor of Colorado. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have two unanimous-consent requests. 
First, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of Kansas; and, second, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks and include a short article de- 
livered at a Kansas Day banquet in Kan- 
sas City, Kans. 3 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an address by Dr. Ruth Miller Steese, 
State legislative chairman of the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary, Department of 
Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address delivered by Senator 
GEORGE over the radio on Monday night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
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remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter I have received from the 
Works Progress Administration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks and to include therein certain 
excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I hold 
in my hand a photostatie reproduction of 
a translation of the act of March 24, 1933, 
of the German Reichstag, being the en- 
abling act which became the legal base 
for all future political acts for the Na- 
tional Socialist or Nazi cause of Ger- 
many. This appears on pages 676 and 
677 of Documents and Readings in the 
History of Europe Since 1918, by Walter 
Consuelo Langsom. 

I quote as follows: 

193, THE LAW TO COMBAT THE CRISIS OF PEOPLE 
AND STATE, MARCH 24, 1933? 

(On March 23, 1933, a new Reichstag, elect- 
ed a few days after the Reichstag building 
was almost destroyed by a fire that appeared 
to be of incendiary origin, voted by 441 to 94 
to endow the Hitler government (which had 
come into office on the previous January 30) 
with dictatorial powers for 4 years. This en- 
abling act became the legal base for all future 
political acts of the National Socialists.) 

The Reichstag has enacted the following 
law, which, with the consent of the Reichsrat, 
and in view of the determination that the 
requirements for laws changing the constitu- 
tion have been complied with, is hereby pro- 
mulgated: 

“ARTICLE 1. National laws can be enacted 
by the national cabinet as well as in accord- 
ance with the procedure established in the 
constitution. * * * 

“Art, 2, The national laws enacted by the 
national cabinet may deviate from the consti- 
tution insofar as they do not affect the posi- 
tion of the Reichstag and the Reichsrat as 
such. The powers of the Reich President 
remain untouched. 

“Art. 3. The national laws enacted by the 
national cabinet are prepared by the Chan- 
cellor and proclaimed in the Reichsgesetz- 
blatt. They take effect, unless otherwise 
specified, upon the day following their pub- 
lication, 9 8 

“Arr. 4. Treaties of the Reich with foreign 
states which relate to matters of national 
legislation do not require the consent of the 
bodies participating in legislation. The na- 
tional cabinet issues the necessary provisions 
for the execution of these treaties. 

“Art. 5. This law becomes effective on the 
day of its publication. It becomes invalid 
on April 1, 1937; it further becomes invalid 
if the present national cabinet is replaced by 
another.” 


You will note that article V causes the 
law to expire 4 years from the date of 
its enactment, but I have not been able 
to find that since its enactment any move- 
ment has been made to restore the powers 
that were thereby taken from the people 
and granted to the Chancelor and the 
Cabinet of Germany. 


Germany. Reichsgesetzblatt, 1933, vol. I, 
No. 25, March 24, 1933, p. 141, 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, I present sections 
3 to 9, inclusive, of H. R. 1776. Section 1 
simply contains the enacting clause and 
the title and section 2 contains defini- 
tions of terms and neither is important 
to this discussion: 


Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, the President may, from 
time to time, when he deems it in the interest 
of national defense, authorize the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the 
head of any other department or agency of 
the Government— 

(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories, 
and shipyards under their jurisdiction, or 
otherwise procure, any defense article for the 
government of any country whose defense the 
President deems vital to the defense of the 
United States. 

(2) To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, 
or otherwise dispose of, to any such govern- 
ment any defense article. 

(3) To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, 
recondition, or otherwise to place in good 
working order any defense article for any 
such government. 

(4) To communicate to any such govern- 
ment any defense information, pertaining to 
any defense article furnished to such govern- 
ment under paragraph (2) of this subsection 

(5) To release for export any defense 
article to any such government. 

(b) The terms and conditions upon which 
any such foreign government receives any 
aid authorized under subsection (a) shall be 
those which the President deems satisfactory, 
and the benefit to the United States may be 
payment or repayment in kind or property, 
or any other direct or indirect benefit which 
the President deems satisfactory. 

Sec. 4. All contracts or agreements made 
for the disposition of any defense article or 
defense information pursuant to section 3 
shall contain a clause by which the foreign 
government undertakes that it will not, with- 
out the consent of the President, transfer 
title to or possession of such defense article 
or defense information by gift, sale, or other- 
wise, or permit its use by anyone not an 
officer, employee, or agent of such foreign 
government. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, or the head of any other depart- 
ment or agency of the Government involved 
shall, when any such defense article or de- 
fense information is exported immediately 
inform the department or agency designated 
by the President to administer section 6 of 
the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), of the 
quantities, character, value, terms of dispo- 
sition, and destination of the article and in- 
formation so exported, 

Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from time to time, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions and accomplish 
the purposes of this act. 

(b) All money and all property which is 
converted into money received under section 
3 from any government shall, with the ap- 
proval of the Director of the Budget, revert 
to the respective appropriation or appropria- 
tions out of which funds were expended with 
respect to the defense article or defense in- 
formation for which such consideration is 
received, and shall be available for expendi- 
ture for the purpose for which such expended 
funds were appropriated by law, during the 
fiscal year in which such funds are received 
and the ensuing fiscal year. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the head of the department 
or agency shall in all contracts or agreements 
for the disposition of any defense article or 
defense information fully protect the rights 
of all citizens of the United States who have 
patent rights in and to any such article or 
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information which is hereby authorized to 
be disposed of and the payments collected for 
royalties on such patents shall be paid to 
the owners and holders of such patents. 

Sec. 8. The Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy are hereby authorized to purchase or 
otherwise acquire arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war produced within the juris- 
diction of any country to which section 3 is 
applicable, whenever the President deems 
such purchase or acquisition to be necessary 
in the interests of the defense of the United 
States. 

Sec. 9. The President may, from time to 
time, promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary and proper to carry out 
any of the provisions of this act; and he may 
exercise any power or authority conferred on 
him by this act through such department, 
agency, or officer as he shall direct. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not want to draw 
any invidious comparisons between the 
German Reichstag act of March 24, 1933, 
and the bill we will shortly have before 
us H. R. 1776, but he who runs and 
those who ran in 1940 may read. 

I only ask, Mr. Speaker, as one whose 
name will be called to vote on H. R. 
1776, cited in its title to be “An act to 
promote the defense of the United 
States,” and argued by its proponents to 
be also for the defense of the United 
States by enabling the President to aid 
Britain and other beleagured democra- 
cies—I only ask, what powers, short of 
war—and I mean short of war—does 
H. R. 1776 grant that the President does 
not have already, and how far beyond— 
short of war—does H. R. 1776 go, taking 
into consideration the emergency powers 
already in hand and the M-day plan? 

(Here the gavel fell. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
memorandum by Paul Shoup, president 
of the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association of Los Angeles. I also ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Leranp M. Forp addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp.] 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by including a let- 
ter I had the pleasure of receiving from 
the secretary-treasurer of the Metal 
Trades Union, an affiliate of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, relative to the 
strike situation and the highly contro- 
versial amendments that are being of- 
fered today to several of the appropri- 
ation bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a brief editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD by 
including an article entitled “St. Law- 
rence Treaty Would Create Additional 
Economic Problems for the South.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for about 
15 seconds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Van Zanpt addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
onn a speech made by me last Sunday in 
Baltimore. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the termi- 
nation of the reguiar order on tomorrow 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanirhous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record and to include an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Record and to include an 
editorial from the Denver Post and cer- 
tain resolutions passed by the city of 
Greeley, Colo., and also a certain tele- 
gram on the production of beet sugar in 
the State of Colorado. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter from the Administrator of the 
National Youth Administration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEYER of California. Myr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
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extend my remarks and include an arti- 
cle from the Christian Science Monitor 
and a letter from a Californian. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include an editorial from the McKees- 
port Daily News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a por- 
tion of a letter relating to national de- 
fense by Paul James, of Des Moines, 
Towa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FILING OF VALID APPLICATIONS, 
EMERGENCY OFFICERS’ RETIR 
FIT 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (H. R. 2260) to extend indefi- 
nitely the time before which valid appli- 
cations may be filed for disabled emer- 
gency officers’ retirement benefits, and 
for other purposes, be taken from the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of personal privilege. 
wee The gentleman will 
state it. 


THE CLOSED SHOP IN NATIONAL-DEFENSE WORK 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of personal privilege arises out 
of the republication, on page 19 of the 
January 1941 issue of the Union Postal 
Clerk, of an article purporting to have 
been printed in the Detroit Labor News. 
Among other charges we the following: 

Paragraph 1, The Backwoods Congressman: 

Defense hysteria reached its peak this week 
when Representative Horrman, the Repub- 
lican Allegan wonder, introduced a bill in 
Congress that virtually outlawed union mem- 
bership for workers in a defense industry. 


This paragraph is false, in that the bill 
referred to in no way outlaws union 
membership for workers in a defense in- 
dustry and is a misrepresentation of the 
purpose of the bill and of the attitude of 
the Member. It falsely charges him with 
attempting to prevent a large body of 
American citizens from working in de- 
fense industries. It therefore calls in 
question his patriotism. 

A part of the fourth paragraph reads, 
as follows: 

Mr. HOFFMAN is a noisy and highly ob- 
noxious member of the minority party, and 
when he has the temerity to even suggest a 
proposed law like his misbegotten “right to 
work” measure, he is giving birth to an 
illegitimate horror that is un-American; an 
unmentionable thing that gives conclusive 
proof that this super-American Horrman is 
about the most un-American politician that 
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ever went to Congress from a section of the 

country that still believes that the automo- 

bile will never take the place of the horse, 
NOISY AND OBNOXIOUS 


No criticism is made of the charge that 
Iam a noisy and highly obnoxious mem- 
ber of the minority party. I have been 
noisy. I intend to make more noise, for 
we seem to be outvoted. 

So long as there are abuses in our na- 
tional defense which are as glaring, as 
unjust, as un-American as is the one to 
which I today direct my remarks, it is 
my purpose to be noisy. 

I have not the slightest doubt but that 
my activities have been extremely ob- 
noxious to those racketeers, to those ex- 
ploiters of the American worker; to those 
who have interfered with and delayed our 
national-defense program, who find fault 
with my conduct. It is my purpose to be 
obnoxious to them, to call attention pub- 
licly to their unpatriotic and selfish, their 
unlawful and vicious racketeering. The 
more frequently they take occasion in the 
public press to make false charges against 
me, the more frequent will be my oppor- 
tunity to answer those charges on the 
floor of the House. 

Ultimately the truth will prevail and 
the public will judge as to whether they 
and their procedure, their methods, and 
their purposes are more patriotic than 
are mine. The remainder of the para- 
graph raises the question of personal 
privilege because it reflects upon the 
Member in his representative capacity, 
calls in question his usefulness to his con- 
stituents; holds him up to ridicule; 
charges that he is un-American; that the 
bill introduced is a misbegotten right 
to work measure; that the Member is 
giving birth to an illegitimate horror; 
and, finally, charges that the Member 
from Michigan is un-American. 

The article further charges, among 
other things, that: 

The coluded minds of the electors in his 
district that return him to office every 2 years 
have won Michigan a rather dubious repu- 
tation among the people who have clear 
minds and face the situations of modern 
times with a modern approach and under- 
standing. 


The SPEAKER. Where in this arti- 
cle which the gentleman handed to the 
Chair is the statement about an un- 
American Congressman? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is in the fourth 
paragraph on the left side of the first 
article. There are some statements on 
the other page that will be available later. 
I think the fourth paragraph is suff- 
cient for the present purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks 
that the gentleman has stated a question 
of personal privilege. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair bases his 
opinion upon the words that the gentle- 
man from Michigan refers to in this arti- 
cle, which refer to his un-Americanism, 
The Chair thinks those words present a 
charge which entitles the gentleman: to 
rise to a question of personal privilege. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, never 
since coming here has the ability, the 
integrity, the sincerity, or the loyalty of 
any Member been questioned by me, 
and no such question will ever be raised. 
But we must, if we are to have the cor- 
rect answer, pay less attention to argu- 
ment, more to facts. 

The statements which were read re- 
flect upon the reputation, character, con- 
duct, ability, mental integrity, patriot- 
ism, and loyalty of the Member from the 
Fourth Congressional District of Michi- 
gan in his representative capacity, and 
each tends to hold him up in his repre- 
sentative capacity to public ridicule and 
contempt; questions and denies his abil- 
ity to serve his constituents, and criti- 
cises his right to propose legislation. 

In this connection, the attention of the 
Speaker is most respectfully called to a 
statement made by Speaker Reed on 
August 9, 1890, and never since ques- 
tioned: 

The rights and privileges of the Members 
of the House, in the discharge of their func- 
tions, are sacred and the House can under- 
take no higher duty than the conservation 
of those rights and privileges intact. Even 
if the case arises under dubious circum- 
stances, it is proper for the House to pause 
and give suitable heed to any question which 
any Member raises with regard to his rights 
and privileges as a Member. 


This article charges that the Member 
from the Fourth Congressional District 
of Michigan is sent here because of “the 
clouded minds of the électors in his dis- 
trict.” That charge needs no answer— 
is set forth only as an example of what a 
certain type of mind will produce. 

Other charges are that the Member 
from the Fourth Congressional District of 
Michigan has a deep and fanatical hatred 
for labor organizations. That charge is 
absolutely false. On the other hand, it 
is true that I have a deep aversion for 
labor politicians and labor racketeers, as 
I have for crooked politicians and rack- 
eteers in either of the major parties, and 
on the outskirts of both some are always 
found. 

UNION WORKERS NOT BARRED FROM DEFENSE 

JOBS 

The further charge is that the bill in- 
troduced by me, known as the Right to 
Work Act of 1940, “virtually outlawed 
union membership for workers in a de- 
fense industry.” 

THE “RIGHT TO WORK” BILL 


As to whether that charge is true or 
false, a reading of the bill will determine. 
The bill was first introduced on November 
25, 1940, and was numbered H. R. 10698. 
It was reintroduced on January 10, 

1941, and bears the number H. R. 1814. 

The bill followed to some extent the 
practice followed in the preliminary 
paragraphs of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, in that it attempted very briefly 
to call attention to incidents which had 
something to do with the reasons for the 
introduction of the bill. 

The material parts of the bill itself be- 
gin on page 7 with section 3, and that sec- 
tion reads as follows: 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any person 
(and the term “person” shall include indi- 
viduals, partnerships, associations, organiza- 
tions, and corporations), after the passage of 
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this act, directly or indirectly, to receive from 
any person seeking to render or supply, or 
rendering services or supplying materials, in 
connection with any work or contract affect- 
ing in any degree the national-defense pro- 
gram, any money, thing of value, or reward; 
or to ask, demand. or require that any such 
person shall become, be, or continue to be, a 
member or a nonmember of any union, or- 
ganization, group, or association, or that any 
such person shall pay or refrain from pay- 
ing any sums of money to any such or- 
ganization for any purpose as a condition 
precedent to the rendering of such service 
or the furnishing of such materials. 


In brief that section provides, and it 
goes no further, that no person can be 
forced to join a union or to pay union 
dues as a condition precedent to working 
on a defense job. 

Section 4 reads as follows: 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any person 
rendering services or furnishing materials to 
the Government, which services or ma- 
terials in any degree affect the national-de- 
fense program, to ask, or demand of any 
person, as herein defined, aiding or assisting 
in such work, or the furnishing of such ma- 
terials, that, as a condition precedent to the 
performance of such work or the furnishing 
of such materials, he shall join or refuse to 
join, or be, or refuse to be, or continue to be, 
or refuse to continue to be, a member of any 
union, association, group, or organization. 


It extends protection to all those who 
may seek work on defense jobs which 
are being carried on by contractors or 
subcontractors. The three subsequent 
sections of the bill are here unimportant. 
The bill does not, by any stretch of the 
imagination, prevent a union man work- 
ing on a defense job. 

THE ISSUE 


The point in controversy is a simple 
one. It raises the issue of whether, on 
work created by the expenditure of money 
appropriated by Congress for national de- 
fense, an American citizen shall be 
denied the opportunity to exercise his 
natural and constitutional right to earn 
a livelihood. 

CLOSED-SHOP ISSUE RAISED BY SMITH AMEND- 
MENTS TO N. L. R. A. 

The issue is one which was raised in 
the sit-down strikes of 1937. It is the 
same issue which came up when the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was before 
this House for amendment, and when I 
attempted to insert therein four words, 
“or not to join,” so that the act would 
provide that an employee should have 
the right to join or not to join a union, 
free from coercion, and so forth. 

CONGRESS MUST MEET THE ISSUE 


At that time the amendment was voted 
down, and the argument was that no one 
questioned the right of a man to refuse 
to join a labor organization. That un- 
doubtedly was true as a matter of law. 
It undoubtedly was false as a matter of 
practical experience. 

RAISED ON NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


The same issue came before this House 
last Friday when the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH] offered an amend- 
ment to the pending bill, a part of which 
read: 

No part of this appropriation shall be 
paid to any person, firm, or corporation 
that requires or consents to a condition of 
employment of any employee that he either 
join or not join a labor union. 
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By the offering of a substitute amend- 
ment referring to Communists, the gen- 
tleman’s amendment was defeated, so 
the issue is still open. 

The inconsistency of those who op- 
posed the Smith amendment last Fri- 
day was shown by the fact that they 
contended that the amendment was not 
an orderly procedure—should come be- 
fore Congress in an independent bill, 
and then proceeded to defeat the amend- 
ment by accepting as a substitute the 
last half of the Smith amendment. If 
the first half of that amendment, which 
related to the closed shop, was not proper 
procedure, certainly the second half, 
which related to Communists, was not. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
procedure was regular; has been adopted 
many times by Congress, but some did not 
choose to adopt a policy which they 
thought might arouse the opposition of 
organized labor, but were perfectly will- 
ing to vote for a similar limitation which 
applied only to subversive groups, whom 
we all delight in kicking around, not only 
because they should be kicked around, 
but because such a move is popular. 


CLOSED. SHOP ON DEFENSE PROJECTS 


The issue is this: Shall we have a closed 
shop on Government defense work? 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
RamsPecK], during the debate, insisted 
that we should. Others hold the same 
view. 

THE RIGHT TO WORK IS AN UNQUALIFIED RIGHT 


My position has been, and it is, this: 
No individual or organization should be 
permitted to force an American citizen 
to join any organization or buy a permit 
to work before taking part in the na- 
tional-defense program, for that matter, 
working in any factory, whether operated 
by an individual or by the Government. 

The gentlemen who advocate the closed 
shop say that we have a law, the National 
Labor Relations Act, which has been 
sustained by the Supreme Court, which 
permits that practice if a certain number 
of the employees and the management 
agree. 

AMEND WAGNER LAW IF NECESSARY TO SECURE 
AMERICAN RIGHTS 

The National Labor Relations Act may 
sanction a closed shop, but, if it does, that 
is no reason why Congress cannot or 
should not amend the law. 

That act also provides that employees 
shall have the right to bargain. collec- 
tively through representatives of their 
own choosing. Experience has demon- 
strated that, in the exercise of that right, 
the opposite has been accomplished; that 
is, the very thing which the law said the 
employee shall have is in practice denied 
him because of the provision which per- 
mits a closed shop. The circuit courts of 
appeal and the Supreme Court have so 
held. But one case, the longshoremen’s, 
need be cited. 


CONCRETE ILLUSTRATIONS EXPOSE FALLACIES 


It is easy to make an argument in sup- 
port of almost any abstract proposition. 
Concrete illustrations and examples of 
what has happened, of what is happen- 
ing, give a clearer view and more often 
lead hi a correct solution than does argu- 
ment. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE OR CLOSED SHOP? 

The vital question, the one all-impor- 
tant question, which is before us today, 
which was raised here last Friday, which 
will not down until we answer it and an- 
swer it correctly, is whether the na- 
tional defense or a closed shop is the 
more important. 

In the argument Friday several gen- 
tlemen contended that if we had an open 
shop we could not carry on our national- 
defense program. The thought evidently 
being that unless we sanctioned the 
closed shop the unions would by strike 
tie up our defense program. If that be 
true, then the Government cannot pre- 
pare for defense. Defense rests wholly in 
the hands of, and can be carried on only 
with the consent of, the unions. If that 
be true, then this no longer is a govern- 
ment of law, a government by the people; 
it is a government of men—union offl- 
cials, by unions. 

CAN WE PREPARE WITHOUT UNION’S CONSENT? 

If it be conceded that the unions can 
insist upon a closed shop and that other 
American citizens who do not belong 
have no right to work on the defense 
program, it is equally true that the 
unions can fix their own wages, their 
own hours, and so control and wholly pre- 
vent national defense. 

Do the gentlemen who contend for the 
closed shop concede that the unions are 
more powerful than the National Gov- 
ernment? That this question of national 
defense and the preservation of our 
Union rests in the hands, not of the 
President and the Congress, but is sub- 
ject to the whims and the demands of 
unions or union officials, union politi- 
cians? 

If that be true, then Members of Con- 
gress can simplify the whole matter by 
asking the representative of the unions 
how much money should be appropri- 
ated; how, where, and for what it should 
be spent. 

UNIONS OR THE PEOPLE SUPREME? 

If unions are to be given, through the 
closed-shop idea, the right to say who 
shall and who shall not work; if they are 
to be granted the power to determine 
how fast production shall take place— 
and they are demanding that power— 
and how many hours and when the men 
shall work, why ask representatives of 
the Army and the Navy, or anyone else, 
what preparations shall be made? Why 
not go directly to the heads of the unions 
and be done with it? 

FORD 


More than a week ago, information 
came to me from a Michigan man of in- 
tegrity, not connected in any way with 
the Ford organization, that pressure was 
being exerted by the Government to com- 
pel Ford to agree to a closed shop. This 
pressure, it was said, was being brought 
to bear through the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and through the Defense 
Council. 

Ford was advised, so this informant 
said, that it would be better for him if 
he would consent to the demands of the 
C. I. O., as voiced by its president, Phil 
Murray, and one of its vice presidents, 
Sidney Hillman, now of the Defense Com- 
mission, and get rid of or force all those 
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employees who for years had been work- 
ing for him to join the C. I. O. 

Such a move would compel those em- 
ployees who have no desire to join the 
C. I. O. to pay initiation fees and member- 
ship fees to that organization. 

My informant also said that Ford’s 
reply was to the effect that, if he was 
forced to deny employment to American 
citizens merely because they refused to 
submit to the demands of the C. I. O., he 
would turn over his whole plant and or- 
ganization to the Government at a rental 
of $1 a year. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr.DONDERO. This morning’s paper 
carries the information that the Presi- 
dent has the right to take over the Ford 
Motor Co. now. If the President has 
the right to do that, has not the Presi- 
dent also the right to put his foot down 
solidly on activities now going on in this 
country that are preventing national 
defense? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. My impression is 
that under legislation which we have 
enacted, the President, if he finds it 
necessary and if industrialists refuse to 
cooperate in the national-defense pro- 
gram, has the power to take over any 
industry. If he has that power and if 
he exercises that power, I can see no 
good reason why the men who are em- 
ployed in that factory should not be 
compelled to work without paying tribute 
to any organization. Certainly an idle 
factory adds nothing to national defense. 
OBLIGATION OF CAPITAL AND LABOR COEXTENSIVE 


The Times-Herald of this morning 
carries this news item: 


ROOSEVELT COULD TAKE OVER FORD, FIRST LADY 
DECLARES i 

New Haven, CONN., January 28.—The Presi- 
dent could “take over Mr. Ford tomorrow, if an 
emergency existed,” Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt told a Yale freshman forum last night. 
“We couldn't allow anything to stand in the 
way of defense,” she said. She was respond- 
ing to a question from the audience after 
saying there is no apparent reason why na- 
tional-defense preparations should result in 
repeal of the labor laws. 

The Government, she said, will exercise 
“a certain amount of control” over basic 
things like the TVA unless private enter- 
prise uses the Government’s lessons and en- 
terprises. Then there will be no further 
reason for expansion. 

She warned her listeners that “the next 
few years will not be easy and my genera- 
tion must stand before you with a certain 
amount of humility because we have not 
done a good job of our citizenship. We are 
handing you a world with a choice of what 
you will do. You must meet these situa- 
tions in a way you feel they must be met.” 


If the First Lady meant what she said 
when she made the statement, “We 
couldn’t allow anything to stand in the 
way of defense,” then she might well ad- 
vise Mr. Hillman, of the National De- 
fense Commission, and the vice president 
of the C. I. O. and Philip Murray, presi- 
dent of the C. I. O., that the national- 
defense program must go forward even 
gerd the employees refuse to join the 

. 

If the First Lady and the President 
want national defense, they should not 


will 
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quibble over the question as to whether 
the workmen who can give us national 
defense belong to the C. I. O., the A. F. 
of L., or the A. B. C., or whether they 
belong to no union at all. 

Never have I been able to understand 
the motive, unless it be a political one, 
which induces the President to throw 
behind the organizing drive of the C. I. 
O., which has taken thousands of mem- 
bers from the A. F. of L., the whole force 
of the Federal Government. 

I had no way of ascertaining the ac- 
curacy of the information about the 
Ford Co. conveyed to me, but this morn- 
ing was called by a reporter who stated 
that the rumor was current that Ford 
intended to turn over his plant to the 
Government rather than operate under 
a closed shop. 

If the American Congress is so lacking 
in courage that it will sell the American 
workingman into bondage to the C. I. O. 
or any other organization, then indeed 
may our citizens be alarmed. 

If we longer delay action upon the bill 
which was introduced by me last No- 
vember, reintroduced in January, or upon 
the legislation proposed by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Cox] or the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Surry], then 
upon Congress rests the responsibility 
for turning the whole defense program 
over to labor organizations, one of which 
is shot through and through with so- 
cialistic and communistic ideas. 

Let no one be deceived. In the end 
the American people will know who is 
responsible for such a procedure. They 
will learn, too late perhaps for national 
defense, that the duty of preparing for 
defense rested upon Congress, and their 
wrath against those who failed them in 
their hour of need will be something 
that Members of Congress will not es- 
cape, 

Mr, RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. If it is wrong and illegal 
under the Sherman antitrust laws for 
business to become large and to create a 
monopoly, why is it not wrong for the 
C. I. O. to create a monopoly in labor? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. One monopoly is no 
better than another. The statement of 
the question furnishes its own answer, 
If American citizens are required, as ev- 
eryone who has property is required, to 
pay a tax for the operation of the Goy- 
ernment and for national defense, and if 
every able-bodied qualified citizen is re- 
quired, as he is required, to register to 
fight for his country, there is no reason 
why every American citizen should not 
be permitted to take part in that na- 
tional-defense program without buying a 
work permit. [Applause.] 

A CONCRETE ILLUSTRATION SHOWING WHAT 

ACTUALLY HAPPENS 

Let me sketch for you now the situation 
at the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co, 
plant in Milwaukee, called to the atten- 
tion of the House by me last Friday. 

Sunday’s Washington Post carried an 
article bearing upon this situation, which 
was written by a reporter sent to Mil- 
waukee to get the facts. That article was 
headed, “Greed, leftism, and stupidity 
halt $26,000,000 defense job.” It is evi- 
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dent from the article that the reporter is 
not antiunion, that he is not a labor 
hater. There is nothing in his article 
which indicates that he is a reactionary. 
Let me quote a few pertinent paragraphs. 
He writes: 

A C. I. O. union, led by a power-hungry, 
left-wing, tightly knit hierarchy; an A. F. of 
L. trade council out on a raiding expedition; 
a company management divided among itself, 
mistrusting labor and mistrusted by it—these 
could scarcely be expected to cooperate in 
anything. 

But they have, 

They have cooperated in throwing a huge 
monkey wrench into the production facilities 
of Wisconsin’s iargest industrial plant. They 
have shut it up tight. They have ended work 
on $26,000,000 of production vitally needed 
in the national-defense program. 


And there is a backlog of a $20,000,000 
order on hand. 

There is nothing new in those para- 
graphs except the fact that the produc- 
tion tied up is for the national defense. 

A LITTLE OF THE BACKGROUND AT ALLIS- 

CHALMERS 

More than 2 years ago, the attention of 
the House was called by me to a similar 
situation confronting this same company. 
For some time there were three unions 
fighting for members in this company. 
There is Local 248, C. I. O., of which 
Harold Christoffel is president. There 
was an independent union, and there is a 
union affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Since last May, there have been 17 
stoppages of work in the plants of this 
company—this in spite of the fact that 
there is a collective-bargaining agree- 
ment between the company and Local 
248, which does not expire until April 14, 
1941. 

Something like 12 times the company 
has been hailed before the National 
Labor Relations Board, charged with vio- 
lations of the National Labor Relations 
Act, and the reporter tells us that in 
almost every instance the company has 
been found guiltless of unfair labor prac- 
tices.” He also advises us that 3 
cases are now pending before the Board 
in Washington, and that 10 or 11 more on 
charges brought by A. F. L. employees are 
pending in the local office at Milwaukee. 

For years there has been labor trouble 
at the Allis-Chalmers plants in Wiscon- 
sin. But we are concerned here with the 
situation prevailing there now and which 
the right-to-work bill seeks to prevent. 
That bill caused the article on which 
personal privilege is now claimed and to 
which my remarks are directed. 

Although there have been labor dis- 
putes and strikes for years at the plants 
of this company, let us begin with the 
labor holiday, so-called, of 1939. 

On the 8th of June, a back-to-work 
movement, which was being held in Castle 
Hall, which was attended by more than 
250 Allis-Chalmers Co. employees, was 
broken up in a riot by 60 C. I. O. men, 
who sent George Sprague, chairman of 
the meeting, to a hospital with a broken 
leg, fractures of the ribs, concussion of 
the brain, and a lung injury. Like activi- 
ties sent Gilbert Schimmel and George 
Humphrey to the hospital. 

Of the settlement following, the Mil- 
waukee Journal of June 19, 1939, speak- 
ing editorially, said: 
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The Allis-Chalmers strike settlement rep- 
resents, in the main, the contract the union 
could have had without a strike. The offer 
for the renewal of the 1939 agreement was 
made by the company and repeated before 
the crisis approached. 


A number of the C. I. O. who took part 
in the rioting were convicted in the local 
court. 

Later civil suits were brought by 
Sprague and Humphrey against five 
members of the C. I. O. for the beatings 
received at the Pythian Castle Hall, and 
substantial payments were made by the 
defendants. 

On the demand of the C. I. O., Hum- 
phrey was discharged, but brought action 
before the State employment relations 
board against the company. This action 
was dismissed when the company paid 
Humphrey around $900 in cash in lieu 
of reinstating him. 

To make and maintain peace, the com- 
pany has violated the National Labor Re- 
lations Act by discharging employees 
who belonged to the independent union 
at the request of the C. I. O., and has 
paid such discharged men as much as 
$800 each. That shows how far the com- 
pany was willing to go to satisfy the 
C. I. O. 

On April 10, 1940, an employee sitting 
in No. 2 tractor shop eating his lunch was 
seized by five C. I. O. employees, forceably 
carried some 500 feet from the plant, and 
placed on the main highway. The five 
were discharged and ordered to stay off 
the premises. 

A labor dispute followed, and a strike, 
which would have stopped monthly pay 
checks totaling more than three-quarters 
of a million dollars, was threatened. 

At that time there was a contract be- 
tween the company and the C. I. O., 
whose members were discharged, and it 
provided for arbitration. Nevertheless, 
there was a strike, and the strike was the 
result of the policy of the C. I. O., which 
was insisting upon a closed shop and that 
A. F. of L. members be discharged. 

A contract was entered into, which the 
union’s bargaining committee on May 2, 
1940, declared was “one of the best 
agreements in the country for a plant of 
this size.’ That agreement by its terms 
does not expire until the 14th day of 
April 1941. It is still in full force and 
effect. It contains an arbitration clause. 

Now, note what happened. The C. I. O. 
is seeking a closed shop. In addition to 
C. I. O. members, there are employees 
who belong to the A. F. of L. 

The A. F. of L. was seeking to stage a 
comeback and was carrying on a drive 
for members, which was opposed by the 
C. I. O. 

About 1 o’clock in the morning of De- 
cember 18, 1940, as Nicholas Imp and 
Michael Bohachef, two A. F. of L. em- 
ployees, started to leave the plant in 
Imp’s automobile, it was surrounded by 
C. I. O. workers, who said they wanted to 
talk to them. Imp locked the doors of 
the car, but Frank Korb, a member of 
the C. I. O., crawled up on the bumper, 
hanging onto the radiator, and others 
threw stones, one hitting the car, the 
other breaking a window, some of the 
glass cutting Bohachef in the neck. 

Imp was getting away in the car when 


another C. I. O. car was driven in front 
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of it, thus affording Korb an opportunity 
to get off the radiator, which he did. Imp 
dodged the C. I. O. car, drove down the 
street, and into a police station, the 
C. I. O. car following, and, when it turned 
to go back, the driver was taken into the 
police station and there claimed that he 
only wanted to talk to the two A. F. of L. 
men. 

As a result of this incident, the C. I. O. 
demanded the discharge of Imp and 
Bohachef, 

Notwithstanding the fact that both 
Bohachef and Imp were in Imp's car, 
seeking to get away when surrounded by 
the C. I. O. men, the C. I. O. wrote a letter 
to the Governor demanding the removal 
of the district attorney because he would 
not prosecute Imp for deliberately and 
maliciously running into Korb. 


THE PRESENT STRIKE AT ALLIS-CHALMERS— 
C. I. O. MEMBER GIVES HIS VERSION 


Let me give the story as passed on to 
me on January 4 by a member of the 
C. I. O. His letter is as follows: 


Am enclosing a news item from the Milwau- 
kee Journal and as a disinterested member 
of this union, I, along with about 40 per- 
cent skilled mechanics in the Allis-Chalmers 
plant, who would be glad to drop out of the 
so-called union tomorrow, if it wasn't for 
fear—say good for you for bringing your 
statement before the President. 

I am also enclosing a letter given to all 
union members in the shop; they, or the 
stewards, told us to take it home and read it. 


The letter to which the writer refers 
was enclosed and reads as follows: 


A most serious matter concerning the 
welfare of the people of Milwaukee has aris- 
en. The district attorney of Milwaukee 
County, Herbert J. Steffes, has refused to 
issue warrants for the arrest of two men in 
the face of evidence proving these men guilty 
of intent to do great bodily harm, if not to 
kill, as well as hit-and-run driving. 

The evidence, in brief, is as follows: On 
December 18, at about 1 a. m., Nicholaus 
Imp, driver, and Mike Bohachef, passenger, 
did deliberately and maliciously run into 
Frank Korb. This took place on South Sev- 
entieth Street in West Allis, just outside the 
gate of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., where they all had just left work. Korb 
and four of his fellow employees were walk- 
ing toward Imp’s car, for they wanted to 
talk to Bohachef, to ask him to work in 
harmony with the rest of the workers in his 
department. When Korb was about 2 feet 
froni the car, Imp suddenly started his car 
and ran him down. No warning was given 
that the car would start in a rush. The 
headlights were out. Korb was hit just be- 
low the knees. The impact draped him over 
the car to which he clung for dear life by 
kneeling on the bumper and holding on to 
the radiator ornament. Imp drove his car 
with Korb hanging on at the rate of 20 or 
30 miles an hour before the road was blocked 
by a car driven by another worker leaving 
the plant. This car was standing about 75 
to 100 feet down the street from where Imp’s 
car was parked. The road being blocked 
ahead, Imp had to slow down, giving Korb 
a chance to jump off. Imp then made a U- 
turn over a safety island and fied. 

The people of Milwaukee want justice done. 
The 7,500 Allis-Chalmers workers and their 
families demand that these two men be ar- 
rested for their criminal acts. We, therefore, 
ask that you, as Governor of the State of 
Wisconsin, remove District Attorney Steffes 
from office and appoint a man who will see 
that justice is done. 

Our union, acting as the sole bargaining 
agency for the Allis-Chalmers workers, has 
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informed the company that the entire plant 
will be shut down if any attempt is made to 
bring these two criminals back into the shop. 
Thus far no such attempt has been made. 
You know from your own experiences as an 
employer that antiunion disrupters and 
troublemakers are no good to any company 
nor to any legitimate labor union. 
As workers, we want harmony in our plant. 
As citizens we want justice. 
Respectfully yours, 

ALLIs-CHALMERS WORKERS’ UNION, 

Locat No. 248, U. A. W. A—C.1.O., 

HAROLD CHRISTOFFEL, President. 


The writer who wrote me then con- 
tinues: 


I read it, but will give you the right dope. 

1. The union—or part of it—present only 
their side of the affair, which is absolutely 
false, and the district attorney knows better. 

2. About 75 radicals swarmed around these 
2 fellows, and the man who they claimed 
Was run down, actually jumped on the front 
of the driver's car in order to hold him up— 
see how the man Christoffel twists the story 
around to suit his own purpose. 

3. I, like about 40 percent more of the 
union, am absolutely against demanding the 
dismissal of these two fellows—who happen to 
belong to the A. F. of L,—these 40 percent 
are all skilled men, while the other 60 per- 
cent are the weaklings, such as young single 
men, sweepers, hitchers, cranemen, and other 
unskilled workers. 

4. We talk about the defense of the United 
States of America—why? Hitler is a piker in 
comparison to this man Christoffel and his 
henchmen. Who is Harold Christoffel? 

A young fellow, very clever, and well read. 
He formerly belonged to the Milwaukee 
Socialist Party—-but was even expelled from 
that party on account of him being a con- 
firmed Communist. He was once arrested 
for throwing a brick through a Boston store 
window, during a strike, but somehow got 
out of it. 

There may be 7,500 members now paying 
a dollar a month in this local, but we never 
hear where the money goes to. 

A big percentage of the members are mem- 
bers against their will—if they refused, look 
out. 

It’s about time the United States awoke 
to the facts and placed these leaders where 
they belong, and congratulations, Mr. Horr- 
man, for your American principles. 

Yours, 


One of the supposed 7,500. 


The letter of Christoffel is a matter of 
record, and the public press substantiates 
the claim that, in this instance, the 
C. I. O. brought on the trouble. 

THE UNION’S PRESENT DEMANDS 

On January 2 Christoffel made the fol- 
lowing demand upon the president of the 
company: 

ALLIS-CHALMERS WORKERS’ 
Union No. 248, 
UNITED Auro Workers—C. I. O., 
West Allis, Wis., January 2, 1941. 
Mr. Max Bass, 
President, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., West Allis, Wis. 
Dear Mr. Bass: This is to inform you that 
the proposal for our current collective-bar- 
agreement tentatively accepted on 
April 28, 1940, is herewith rejected. This 
action is prompted by the company’s irre- 
sponsibility in its refusal to carry out its 
and agreements in the company’s 
statement of April 19, 1940. 

This statement, which has not been made 
public until today, reads as follows: 

“The company will maintain discipline on 
company premises, and to that end will 
strictly enforce its rules and regulations. 
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Accordingly, no employee will be permitted to 
engage in any activity in any way related to 
or connected with the work of a labor organi- 
zation or of collective bargaining on company 
premises, except as provided in the agree- 
ments with labor organizations certified as 
the exclusive bargaining agencies in the 
various bargaining units in the plant. 

“There seems to be a certain number of 
men in our organization who by their actions 
are causing considerable embarrassment to 
the company. 

“In order to eliminate this condition, I 
have decided that I will personally get into 
this matter to the extent of interviewing 
these men, two of whom will be discharged 
for the good of the service. Four of these 
men will be talked to personally and indi- 
vidually and given a last warning before dis- 
charge. 

J am doing this strictly in the protection 
of the company, which must have a coopera- 
tive spirit in its shop in order to conduct its 
business satisfactorily to all concerned. 

“Two of these six men have been asked to 
resign at once. I hope this is a warning to 
all our employees that we will not tolerate 
any disturbances in our plant which will 
bring about a condition like this again. 

“WILLIAM WATSON, 
“Vice President.” 

Good faith has been broken with the union 
on three counts. 

1, Antiunion activity was and is permitted 
on company premises. 

2. Three of the four men who were to be 
“given a last warning before discharge” are 
still carrying on antiunion activity but have 
not been discharged. 

8. The company has still not taken steps 
to eliminate the “condition” which has 
brought about the “disturbances” before as 
well as since April 19, 1940. 

With the rejection of the company’s pro- 
posal, the company and the union are back to 
the status of April 28, 1940—that is, in active 
negotiations. The local union’s strike vote 
and the international union's approval never 
having been called off, the local union bar- 
gaining committee again has full strike au- 
thorization as of April 28, 1940. 

Underlying all our negotiations last April 
was the question of union and company se- 
curity, in order that the workers can live in 
peace and harmony with their management 
~‘ithout the interference of disruptive forces. 
It was in response to this that the company 
issued its statement of April 19, 1940. Be- 
cause of the company's failure to carry out 
this statement a number of disturbances 
have taken place. 

We therefore ask that the statement of 
April 19, 1940, be rewritten into a full-fledged, 
100-percent, union-shop clause to be written 
into our agreement. We ask that the com- 
pany’s promises and agreement be taken from 
the darkness of this separate statement to 
the light of an open agreement where all 
disruptors may see it. 

Active negotiations being reopened, the 
question of a general wage increase is also 
again before us. In April the union dropped 
this matter in the light of business condi- 
tions and in the interest of putting full em- 
phasis on union security. Today both of 
these have changed. Business is at a maxi- 
mum, taxing the capacity of the plant. 
Forced with an ever-increasing cost of living, 
the question of wage increase is of paramount 
importance to the workers and the union. 
The company has the ability to pay. The 
workers must have pay increases to make 
up for the cut in actual earnings caused by 
the rising cost of living. 

These negotiations have been greatly pro- 
longed. First, by the company's delays and 
unfairness in La Porte; second, by the failure 
of the Boston management to give the work- 
ers what was promised them; and third, by 
the irresponsibility of the management in 
West Allis. As the proposal is dated to expire 
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on April 14, 1941, we are willing to carry on 
for an additional year if an acceptable agree- 
ment is now written, including primarily pro- 
visions for wage increases and union security, 

If no steps are taken by the company to 
grant these things to the union before Janu- 
ary 9, 1941, the workers shall, on that day 
(1 week from today), take time out to do 
same themselves, with full authorization from 
the union. 

First, Every man and woman shall follow 
the established grievance procedure of asking 
the foreman for a wage increase. 

Second. Every nonmember will be asked to 
join our union. 

We suggest the company set aside time for 
these matters themselves. In any event, this 
will be done in the plant to avoid what hap- 
pened on December 18, 1940, when a worker 
was almost killed trying to contact another 
worker outside the plant when the foreman 
refused same in the plant. The union still 
asks that the men, who almost killed the 
other, be discharged. However, this is but the 
last of a series of incidents which came about 
because of the company’s failure to live up 
to its written promises and agreements. 

The Government is interested in its defense 
contracts. The union, realizing this, is tak- 
ing this action now when there is practically 
no defense work in the shop, rather than next 
April, for considerable such work has been 
let and is now in the planning stages. By 
carrying on these negotiations with the com- 
pany now, we hope to prevent a shut-down 
when this work is in the shop, or at any time 
in the future. Industry should do its part 
and should not force workers out on strike, 
defense work or no defense work. 

We ask the company to do its part by: 
(1) Granting a much needed substantial wage 
increase and (2) adding a clause to the 
agreement by rewriting the statement of April 
19, 1940, assuring union security. Strength- 
ening unionism is strengthening democracy 
and is a step toward keeping this Nation at 
peace, 

We know that there are antiunion people 
in the company structure who have made it 
difficult for those of you who want to co- 
operate with the workers. We sincerely trust 
that you will do all in your power to bring 
these negotiations to a speedy and peaceful 
conclusion and that we may finally have 
peace and harmony in our shop. 

Yours truly, 
ALLIS-CHALMERS Workers’ UNION, 
Local 248, U. A. W. A., C. I. O., 
HAROLD CHRISTOFFEL, President. 


You will note that Christoffel here 
repudiates the collective bargaining 
agreement made on April 28, 1940, to 
settle that strike. He complains that the 
meinbers of a rival union were not dis- 
charged as they should have been. He 
charges that the “condition” which 
brought about the “disturbances” in the 
1940 strike was not eliminated. The 
record shows that what he meant was 
that members belonging to rival unions 
were not discharged. 

In his letter, he demanded a closed 
shop over which the present strike de- 
veloped. The other demands are merely 
afterthoughts. He told the company 
that, if it did not comply with the union’s 
demands on or before January 9, 1941, 
the C. I. O. member employees would take 
time out to ask every employee to join 
their union. 


COMPANY PAYS DISCHARGED MEN; OFFERS 
ARBITRATION 


On January 3 the company wrote to 
Imp, advising him that the company de- 
sired to submit to arbitration, as it had 
advised the union, the question of his dis- 
charge. That letter is as follows: 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 3, 1941. 
Mr. NICHOLAS Imp, 
1641 North Fourth Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dear Sm: In the affair which occurred on 
the South Seventieth Street during the morn- 
ing of December 18, 1940, questions have been 
raised (1) as to the correctness of the actions 
of occupants of a certain car, and (2) as to 
the correctness of the actions of men who 
otherwise participated in the affair outside of 
the car. 

According to the information, eight men 
were involved in the affair; two in the car, 
and six who participated in the affair outside 
of the car. You were one of the two. 

In our letter to local No. 248, dated January 
2, 1941, we requested that these questions be 
submitted to an impartial referee for arbi- 
tration in accordance with the provisions of 
our agreement with local No, 248. Pending 
the outeome of the affair, we are asking each 
one of the eight employees not to report for 
work until further notice. ` 

We shall pay all of the eight employees for 
time off to the time of arbitration decision, 
or, in the event no arbitration is had, then to 
the time when the company issues final orders 
disposing of the matter. Pay for time so lost 
will be in accordance with the formula for 
vacation with pay. 

Yours truly, 
Wm. WATSON, 
Vice President. 


COMPANY STATES ITS POSITION 


The company, on the 8th of January 
1941, issued a letter to its employees, 
which reads as follows: 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 8, 1941. 
To Our Employees: 

In order that our plant may function in an 
orderly and eficient manner, which it must 
do if it is to afford jobs and wages, it is 
essential that men devote themselves to 
their work. We must, therefore, insist, in 
the interests of everybody concerned, that 
our men be permitted to do the jobs for 
which they were employed—and which in 
most cases they conscientiously wish to do— 
without interference. By interference we 
mean not only the obvious thing of actually 
stopping a man from his work, but also di- 
verting a man from his work by making 
derogatory or insulting remarks about him, 
or about his race, religion, union affiliation, 
and the like. 

It is the duty of the management of Allis- 
Chalmers to see that its plants are efficiently 
run for the benefit of employees and stock- 
holders, because without efficiency in these 
sharply competitive days there can be neither 
wages nor dividends. But it is also the ex- 
press intention of the management to do all 
in its power to make our plants friendly and 
pleasant places for our men to work. 

To achieve this end it is necessary for the 
company to maintain discipline. Discipline, 
after all, is nothing more than the protec- 
tion of the individual rights of our em- 
ployees; in other words their freedom to do 
their work well and without molestation of 
any kind. 

For that reason there have been formu- 
lated and posted in the shop the following 
rules dealing with maintenance of discipline 
and union activity on company premises: 

1 

Our plant is a workshop. Each employee 
is hired to do the job assigned to him and 
to otherwise conduct himself on company 
premises in such manner as to promote the 
proper and orderly operation of the shop. 

1 

No employee shall conduct any union or- 
ganizing activity on company premises ex- 
cept that members of Local No. 248 may use 
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the privileges extended to Local No. 248 in 
Exhibit E of its 1940 agreement with the com- 
pany so long as such agreement remains in 
force. 
m 

Union activities on behalf of Local No. 248 
on company premises shall not be carried on 
in such manner as to intimidate or coerce 
fellow employees. 


The organizing privileges extended to Local 
No. 248 by the agreement with Local No. 248 
can and will be withdrawn if they interfere 
with the proper and orderly operation of the 
plant. 

This letter is being mailed to every em- 
ployee so that all may be informed, and we 
ask for your wholehearted support and co- 
operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. WATSON, 
Vice President, in Charge of Manufacture. 


C. I. O. WANTS CONTROL 


What Christoffel and the Communists 
want is control of this factory. Having 
control, they would be in a position to 
prevent operation. An ideal position for 
a “fifth column.” 

C. I. O. DEMANDS. 


That the cause of the present strike is 
the refusal of the company to discharge 
the two A. F. of L. men is shown beyond 
dispute by a notice put out by Local 248, 
which reads as follows: 

MEETING ON HIT-AND-RUN CASE 


Local No. 248’s bargaining committee, act- 
ing under the authorization of the local 
union, informed the company that the Allis- 
Chalmers employees will not work if the 
company brings back Bohachef and Imp. 
The attempt of these men to kill or greatly 
hurt Brother Frank Korb and then flee has 
so aroused the men that this step had to be 
taken as a precautionary measure. 

The membership will have to decide what 
is to be done in this matter on Sunday 
morning, January 12, 1941, at 9 a. m. in the 
Paradise Theater, Sixty-second and West 
Greenfield Avenue. 


Although, under the agreement of 
April 1940, the company had the right to 
discharge the C. I. O. members because of 
the assault on Imp and his companion, 
and although they were prevented by 
the N. L. R. A. from discharging Imp 
and Bohachef, because of union activi- 
ties, it offered to arbitrate the whole 
matter as will be shown by its letter of 
January 20, 1941, to its employees. That 
letter is as follows: 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 20, 1941. 
To Our Employees: 

We are faced with a situation which deeply 
concerns all of us. We feel it only just, there- 
fore, that the facts involved should be placed 
before our employees, so that each may ar- 
rive impartially at his or her own individual 
conclusion. 

The grave matter to which we refer is a 
threatened strike, which the bargaining com- 
mittee of Local No. 248, U. A. W. A. (C. I. O.) 
informs us may be called at any moment. 

Obviously we do not want a strike; we do 
not want our plant closed; we do not want 
our employees deprived of their wages; we do 
not want the extensive work for the national 
defense—now in production throughout our 
plant—brought to a standstill; we do not 
want the distrust and misunderstandings 
which will arise and even after settlement 
will leave bitterness, and consequently injure 
the friendliness of our employees, which we 
greatly value and strive earnestly to justify. 
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We have, therefore, made every sincere and 
conscientious effort to prevent this conflict 

In order that you may be correctly in- 
formed, it is important for you to know the 
nature of the bargaining committee’s de- 
mands and the company’s position in relation 
to these demands. Accordingly we will briefly 
outline them for you below. 


On December 18 members of the union’s 
bargaining committee gave notice to company 
Officials that two of our employees, Messrs. 
Nicholas Imp and Michael Bohachef, had at- 
tempted to “kill or greatly harm” another 
employee named Mr. Frank Korb. 

Because of the seriousness of these charges 
the company thoroughly investigated the 
matter, The facts and circumstances revealed 
by this investigation gave no support what- 
ever to the bargaining committee’s charges 
against Messrs. Imp and Bohachef. Never- 
theless, on the basis of these charges the bar- 
gaining committee insisted that the company 
discharge these two men and threatened to 
strike if we did not comply. 

The company refused to collaborate with 
the union’s bargaining committee in what, 
according to all the evidence at hand, ap- 
peared to be a most unjust attempt to de- 
prive these two employees of their jobs. But 
in order to avoid a strike, which we felt it our 
duty to do, we offered to submit the ques- 
tion to an impartial referee for immediate 
decision. 

1 


Before this matter could even have been 
brought to arbitration the union’s bargain- 
ing committee wrote a letter to the company, 
repudiating their current agreement with us 
and demanding substantial wage increases 
and a union shop, which means a man can- 
not have a job at Allis-Chalmers unless he 
belongs to Local No, 248. 

We have every reason to believe that the 
bargaining committee’s attempt to repudiate 
the agreement before its expiration date of 
April 14, 1941, is illegal. 

An agreement, by its very nature, confers 
privileges and in return for these privileges 
imposes responsibilities. We have been op- 
erating in accordance with the provisions of 
this agreement since the date of its accept- 
ance, on April 29, 1940; and all the privileges, 
rights, and benefits which it bestows—and 
which we have never in any way tried to cur- 
tail—have heen accepted and enjoyed by the 
union since that date. Therefore, we are 
legally and morally entitled to insist that 
the union now do its part by adhering to the 
terms of this agreement for the remaining 
3 months of its life. 

However, in order to give the union the 
benefit of any conceivable doubt and to avoid 
a strike, we offered to submit this question 
also to an impartial referee to determine 
without delay whether the union continues 
to be bound by its agreement with the com- 
pany until April 14, 1941. 


pees 


The union's bargaining committee flatly 
rejected our offer to submit both or either 
of these questions to an impartial referee and 
repeated their threat to call a strike at any 
moment. 

Iv 


We then offered on January 15 to set aside 
conditionally our right under the agreement 
and immediately start discussions in regard 
to wages and other matters; and any new 
agreement so arrived at to take effect on the 
expiration of the current agreement—namely, 
April 14, 1941. 

Thus, in order to preserve peace, we offered 
to move negotiations almost 2 months ahead 
of the time specified in our current agree- 
ment as a means of arriving at a satisfactory 
conclusion of the questions involved with- 
out delay or interruption of work and to be- 
come effective April 14, 1941. 
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This offer has not been accepted by the 
union’s bargaining committee, and the threat 
of strike at any moment remains. 

We, therefore, feel that in the interests of 
the company, its employees, and the national 
welfare, which demands that there be no 
stoppage in vital defense work, we have done 
all that we can honorably and reasonably do 
to prevent a strike. 

We do not know what the union leaders 
may have told you at the meeting they called 
Sunday morning, but we do know that their 
statement made to the press for Monday pub- 
lication was extremely misleading, as the com- 
pany offered (as stated above in section IV) 
to “immediately start discussion on wages and 
other matters.” 

We hope, as we believe most of you do, that 
the union’s bargaining committee will not 
take the rash action of calling a strike; but 
should they do so, we feel you are entitled 
to know the position the company has taken 
and of its efforts to maintain peace. 

Sincerely yours, 
Max W. Bann, President. 


PAY FOR MEN NOT WORKING 


You will note from the letter of Janu- 
ary 3, 1941, that the company asked, 
when it requested that the question of 
the discharge of the two men be sub- 
mitted to a referee for arbitration, in ac- 
cordance with the collective-bargaining 
contract, each one of the eight men not 
to report for work, but agreed to pay all 
eight of them for all lost time. 

In addition, on a previous occasion, 
when the C. I. O. had demanded the dis- 
charge of the members of a rival union, 
the company laid them off and paid them 
full wages while they were laid off. 

This action on the part of the com- 
pany, an action taken to avoid trouble, 
to keep the plant in operation, cost the 
company several hundred dollars in each 
instance and has, in one instance at 
least, been characterized as a bribe to 
prevent charges being filed with the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
Harold Christoffel and his C. I. O. union 
are demanding that the Allis-Chalmers 
Co. discharge, because of their union 
activities, two employees who are mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L.—a demand which, 
if granted, would be a direct violation of 
the N. L. R. A. 

When the company refuses to again 
violate that act, on the demand of the 
C. I. O., the C. I. O.’s communistic lead- 
ership at once, in violation of the collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement, calls a strike 
and holds up work on $46,000,000 worth 
of war matériel. 

WHAT SHALL THE COMPANY DO? 


In what situation does this company 
find itself? It has employees which be- 
long to two unions. The two unions are 
each carrying on organizing campaigns. 
They get into quarrels. They fight on 
and off the company property. 

C. I. O. INCONSISTENT 

The C. I. O. demands the discharge of 
employees belonging to the A. F. of L. 
This, in the last instance, because of 
trouble which occurred outside of the 
plant. It objected, on a previous occasion, 
to the discharge of five of its own mem- 
bers who had by force thrown a member 
of another union out of the plant. 

Under the national labor relations 
law, even though the company has a con- 
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tract with the C. I. O., members of the 
A. F. of L., and of any independent union, 
have the right to bargain with the com- 
pany and to work as employees for the 
company. Notwithstanding this, the 
C. I. O. strikes and stops work on this 
$26,000,000 defense order. 
CAUGHT BETWEEN N. L. R. A. AND C. I. O. 


If the company complies with the de- 
mand of the C. I. O. to discharge the 
A. F. of L. men it is guilty of a violation of 
the Wagner Act. The A. F. of L., if its 
men be discharged because of their union 
activities, has a clear case against the 
company. 

Shall the A. F. of L. be denied the right 
given by the Wagner Act to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, merely because the C. I. O. 
demands the exclusive right to represent 
and collect dues from all employees of the 
company? 

DEFENSE OR CLOSED SHOP? 

Shall the C. I. O. be permitted to stop 
the national-defense program on this 
order for $26,000,000 worth of war maté- 
riel and another order in the blueprint 
stage for $20,000,000 worth of matériel, 
unless the work be performed by those 
who belong to the C. I. O.? 

According to the evidence, Local 248 is 
shot through and through with commu- 
nistic doctrine; its president is a Com- 
munist. It maintains its position by 
force, coercion, and threats; and, in ef- 
fect, it tells the United States Govern- 
ment that it can get defense production 
out of these great factories only when its 
own members do the work—only when its 
own members are paid the wages fixed 
by it. 

THE MOVING SPIRIT A COMMUNIST 

Let us take a look at the man who is 
causing the most of this trouble—who is 
the guiding genius, the moving spirit, in 
all of these recent labor disputes and 
strikes. He is Harold Christoffel; and 
who is he? According to the sworn aff- 
davit of a man who held many offices in 
the Communist organization in Wiscon- 
sin—who, in 1934, was the Communist 
Party’s candidate for attorney general of 
Wisconsin—Christoffel is a Communist; 


‘has acted as a delegate to Communist 


conventions. 

That affidavit and his conduct shows 
that Harold Christoffel is more interested 
in “red” activities—in holding up defense 
orders—than he is in the welfare of his 
union members, or in the welfare of our 
Nation. 

THE DEFENDERS OF THE CLOSED SHOP 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Ramspeck!], who spoke last Friday for the 
closed shop, against the open shop, 
against the right of an American to work, 
until he had purchased a work permit, 
will have a difficult time justifying the 
closed shop demanded by communistic 
Local 248 of the C. I. O. 

NOT AN ANTILABOR BILL 

The bill which I introduced, H. R. 1814, 
is not an antilabor bill. It is a bill which, 
if made a law and enforced, would pre- 
vent the charging of excessive initiation 
fees and dues for the exercise of the 
constitutional right to work. It would 
prevent the exploitation of the American 
worker. It would tend to make fair and 
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just the National Labor Relations Act. 
It would aid in the preparation for na- 
tional defense. 

Let those who wish insist upon the 
closed shop. Let those who wish turn 
over to the members of an organization 
which is no part of the Government— 
whether that organization be American 
or communistic—our national defense. 
But, for myself, I shall stand for the open 
shop, the right of every American to 
work when and where he can find work, 
without being required to pay to any man 
or to any organization for a work permit. 

THE AMERICAN WAY 


The bill which I introduced does not 
take from any union one single moral or 
legal right to which it is entitled. It does 
not prevent a union man from working 
on any job. It simply places it beyond 
the power of the union to demand that 
every man working on the job must join 
a specified organization. 

It guarantees to the American Govern- 
ment the right to carry on its national- 
defense program to make adequate pro- 
3 for the preservation of our national 

e. 

That policy is not un-American. It is 
the American way. It is the efficient way. 
It is the patriotic way and, if we prepare, 
we must follow it. 

When I offer a bill which would do 
much to prevent the kind of a situation 
existing at Allis-Chalmers from arising; 
a bill which does not take away from a 
laboring man any right which he has, but 
which simply makes it unlawful for any 
man or any organization to demand that 
another man pay a fee or join a named 
organization for the privilege of work- 
ing on defense orders, I am charged with 
being un-American. 

If any labor organization, any labor 
paper, any magazine or publication of 
any organization, whether they be Gov- 
ernment employees or not, chooses to 
take the position that our national safety 
shall be endangered unless members of 
their organization are given the exclusive 
right to draw down the good wages which 
are being paid on defense work, it is 
welcome to do so. 

WHO IS PATRIOTIC? 


My conclusion is that the publishers 
of the original article, those responsible 
for its republication have less patriotism 
than have I. 

For months and in the last session of 
Congress, I pleaded with the Members 
of this House to enact legislation which 
would end the disgraceful, the out- 
rageous racketeering which has been car- 
ried on within the shadow of the Capitol 
because of the indifference of the ad- 
ministration. 


A RACKET 


Not only here, but throughout this 
land, men have been the victims of what 
one of the local papers this week describes 
as “the biggest racket yet.” That edi- 
torial in part reads: 


You must know, Mr. Green, that this fee- 
extortion thing is the biggest racket yet. 
The unions have collected millions of dol- 
lars from men who, in many cases, aren't 
even admitted to membership. A great 
many of these men get fired, for no good 
reason, as soon as their fee installments are 
paid, and the men who replace them also 
have to fork over. 
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Congress is beginning to get mad about 
this thing, and many Members are for a law 
requiring strict open shop on all defense 
jobs. We don’t like that idea. 


The author of that editorial may not 
like the idea of an open shop, but just so 
long as every man physically fit can be 
drafted, conscripted, to fight for his 
country, there is no reason why those 
who are not drafted should be prevented 
from aiding in the national defense. Nor 
is there any reason why they should be 
required to pay for the exercise of that 
right. 

Let me read now a printed postal card, 
copies of which many of you have un- 
doubtedly received, and which is as fol- 
lows: 

SON MUST FIGHT—DAD CAN'T WORK FOR NATION’S 
DEFENSE k 
Union Fees and Defense 
To the EDITOR OF THE INQUIRER: 

I am writing as one of millions of Ameri- 
can workers who cannot understand our rep- 
resentatives in Washington drafting our boys 
into the Army and standing by and seeing 
their fathers denied the right to work on 
national defense unless they belong to unions, 
with initiation fees up to $300. Hundreds of 
mechanics have been stopped from going to 
work at Fort Dix and Philadelphia Navy 
Yard's new construction because they did not 
have a paid-up union card. 

In my case it would cost $470, including a 
$270 initiation fee and $200 back dues, and 
fines illegally placed against me because of 
protested unfair methods in the handling of 
our lecal. Why the discrimination? Our 
boys are not turned down because they do 
not belong to a labor union. It is all one 
program, 

Why cannot dad help to protect his country 
by working on Government construction 
without contributing to gangsters masquerad- 
ing as labor leaders and patriotic Americans? 

CARL L. MCCLURE. 

CAMDEN, N. J., January 6. 

Please help enforce article XIII of our Con- 
stitution ratified December 18, 1865, free labor 
of gangsters and racketeering dictators. 

LET US HAVE COURAGE 


You have heard this man’s question. 
On the floor of this House as long ago as 
September 24, 1940, I asked the same 
question. I have put into the RECORD 
letters which were typical of hundreds of 
letters received about that time, asking 
the same question, and twice on the floor 
of the House I challenged the majority 
party, as I challenge it today, to answer 
to the American people why it is that you 
permit racketeering, this exploitation of 
the American workingman, this interfer- 
ence with our defense program, for which 
the President has asked the people of this 
country to contribute $17,000,000,000. 

Do you want national defense or do 
you want the political support of these 
organizers? 

Let us today begin to think of America 
and of our national defense and take 
whatever steps may be necessary to pre- 
serve our Nation, 

Applause. ] 

ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR CLOTHING 
AND EQUIPAGE, ARMY—1941 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up House Joint Resolu- 
tion 89, making an additional appropria- 
tion for the Military Establishment for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and 
ask unanimous consent that it be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Commit- 
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tee of the Whole; that general debate 
be confined to the bill, and not to exceed 
1 hour, to be equally divided between 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ta- 
BER] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I believe this resolu- 
tion should be agreed to; however, it 
would be much better, in my opinion, to 
go into the Committee of the Whole in 
connection with this matter. If the gen- 
tleman will simply ask unanimous con- 
sent to call it up immediately, with limi- 
tation of debate, I shall be inclined to 
agree with him. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. J. Res. 89) 
making an additional appropriation for 
the Military Establishment for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941; and, pending 
that motion, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate be confined to the bill, that 
it proceed for not to exceed 1 hour, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum]? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of House Joint Resolution 89, 
with Mr. Gore in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the joint resolution 
presently before the House provides for 
additional clothing and equipage for the 
Army and carries for that purpose an 
appropriation of $175,000,000. I should 
like to make it clear that this is not a 
deficiency item nor a supplemental item 
for the current needs of the Army but 
is to enable the Army to go into the 
market for the purchase of needed 
equipment, mostly uniform material, 
and to place orders therefor sufficiently 
in advance of actual need of the prod- 
uct, so that the industries concerned 
may be able to coordinate and organize 
their production and output with view 
to avoiding these excessive demands of 
the Army from running right head on 
into the seasonal demand of normal in- 
dustry. 

The sum of $155,000,000 of the amount 
authorized here will be used principally 
for long-term purchase contracts for ma- 
terial, such as woolen clothing, blankets, 
cotton, khaki clothing, underclothing, 
gloves, and shoes, and so forth. Approx- 
imately $20,000,000 will be used to fabri- 
cate materials already under contract, 
that is, to take the cloth and make it 
into garments. 

The committee had before it A. J. 
Browning, a member of the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of Defense, 
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who is an expert, a man with a very fine 
background in mass production and 
mass purchasing for some of the larger 
industries, and who is now temporarily 
serving as an expert adviser. I will 
quote a few lines from his testimony, 
which impressed the committee. He 
stated as follows: 

to do a well-planned buying job, which will 
keep costs at a minimum, give labor contin- 
uous employment, keep the consumer prices 
down, and obtain deliveries on schedule, 
orders must be placed from 6 months to 1 
year in advance of the time the merchandise 
is needed. 


That is the whole story. It is the pur- 
pose to go into the market and purchase 
material and products far enough in 
advance so that industry may use its 
slack, off-season periods, to fill the 
orders. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. As I understand it, they 
have now equipment and clothing 
enough for 1,400,000 men? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
course of procurement. 

Mr. RICH. If they give time enough 
to the manufacturers of this country to 
produce the articles this bill is supposed 
to supply, it will enable the manufac- 
turers to produce the articles in their 
spare time, and then they can be manu- 
factured much more cheaply as far as the 
Government is concerned. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. It will 
be cheaper, and there will be a better 
product. k 

Mr. RICH. You are going to insist 
that this merchandise be purchased in 
such a manner that the manufacturers 
will have plenty of time to meet the re- 
quirements of the Government, and that 
the Government will not specify short 
orders? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That is 
right. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is designed to 
appropriate a total of $175,000,000 for 
clothing and shoes. Approximately $468,- 
000,000 has been heretofore appropriated, 
and that sum has been obligated with 
the exception of about $30,000,000, which 
has been reserved, I understand, for cer- 
tain operations such as laundry and the 
repair items that come along. 

The items are in such shape, I under- 
stand, or at least so we were told, that 
the clothing contracts and the shoe con- 
tracts and contracts for other articles 
that may be seasonal in production can 
be let far enough in edvance so that the 
Army may obtain a better price and the 
work can be done in the slack seasons. 

There were items in the break-down 
that was given us of funds already allo- 
cated that looked rather liberal. For in- 
stance, there was $3,391,000 for neckties 
in the break-down of what has been con- 
tracted for. This item would produce 
something like 15,000,000 ties, on the basis 
of contracts that have already been let. 
It looks as if they were well stocked up 
on some articles of that character. 


Yes; in 
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I do not know how well they are check- 
ing the thing up. It has been impossible 
to check it in the time we had. How- 
ever, I do want the people to know that 
the Congress is watching this situation 
and wants them to have the things the 
boys will need who are going to go to 
camp and will perhaps be in the Army if 
we have to call on the troops. On the 
other hand, they do not want so many of 
some of these articles provided that they 
cannot be used. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I under- 
stood the gentleman to say that we have 
already provided for 15,000,000 neckties? 

Mr. TABER. Black neckties. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Do they 
wear no neckties other than black ones 
in the Army? 

Mr. TABER. That is all. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In what 
period of time are these 15,000,000 neck- 
ties to be used? 

Mr. TABER. The initial equipment is 
supposed to be for 1,400,000 men. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is this 
$175,000,000 included in any of the 
Budget estimates that have been sub- 
mitted to the Congress? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; in a supplemental 
Budget estimate that was sent up on the 
23d of January. It was not included in 
the $17,000,000,000 estimates that were 
sent up here originally. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Were 
these 15,000,000 neckties bought of one 
concern or all over the country? 

Mr, TABER. No; they were scattered 
around. The New York City crowd did 
pretty well on them, but they were scat- 
tered around all over the country. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. On what 
basis do they justify buying 15,000,000 
neckties at one time or in a brief period 
of time? That is 10 neckties to a person. 

Mr. TABER. I do not know. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr, STEFAN. I understand that we 
are going to buy about 1,500,000 pairs of 
shoes. Most of them are leather shoes, 
of cowhide. Did the hearings disclose 
whether this cowhide is purely domestic 
cowhide? Did any question come up as 
tothat? Are we importing any cowhide? 

Mr. TABER. Cowhide prices have 
gone up between 40 and 50 percent, de- 
pending on the particular type, whether 
it is the belly leather or the side leather. 

Mr, STEFAN. Did any member of the 
committee interrogate about that partic- 
ular point? 

Mr. TABER. Nothing was said about 
whether or not it would be domestic or 
foreign leather, but the “Buy American” 
provision of the law would apply to this 
particular item. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Then we are assured 
that these shoes will be made from 
American cowhide? 
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Mr. TABER. Unless it is impossible to 
secure sufficient of it. Prices have 
already gone up, according to what they 
told us, from about 9 to 13 cents a pound 
for the best grade of that leather. This 
means that perhaps we are getting near 
the point where. we will have to do 
some importing, although I imagine that 
most of the leather that is imported now 
is subject to a very considerable demand 
from Great Britain for that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. STEFAN. Did the hearings dis- 
close that we have a shortage of Amer- 
ican cowhide? 

Mr. TABER. No; they did not at this 
time. 

For my own part, I do not see how at 
this time we can do anything but pass 
this joint resolution. None of the items 
they expect to replenish are items of 
which anyone could say we have too 
large a supply. 

In addition to this $175,000,000, in the 
Regular Army budget there is approxi- 
mately $240,000,000 for all the clothing 
and supplies. Part of that is carried for 
the items that will be required regularly 
with the troops we now have in sight 
over the next fiscal year; and this is an 
additional item, mostly for clothing, 
shoes, and blankets, all of which are 
specified in the hearings at page 5, so 
that anyone may see what they are and 
what we are apt to use. 

The big items are khaki and woolen 
cloth, and the 2 of those run into 
$100,000,000. The other items are small- 
er. I believe there is $11,000,000 for shoes 
at about $4 a pair, which would buy a 
little less than 3,000,000 pairs of shoes. 
[Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the following sum is 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for the Mili- 
tary Establishment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941: For clothing and equipage, 
to be supplemental to, and merged with, 
previous appropriations under this head for 
the fiscal year 1941, including the objects 
and subject to the limitations and condi- 
tions specified therein, $175,000,000. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise and report the joint resolu- 
tion back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the joint resolution be 
passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gore, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 89) making an ad- 
ditional appropriation for the Military 
Establishment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941, had directed him to report 
the same back to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that the joint resolution do 


pass. 
Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2788) 
making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
and for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate continue through the afternoon, 
the time to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2788) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, and offices 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
and for other purposes, with Mr. THOM- 
ason in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the independent offices 
bill carries authorized appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1942 of $1,404,576,838. 
This is one of the largest amounts ever 
carried in an independent offices bill. 
Someone has said that figures do not lie, 
but liars figure. I think that is true. 
The figures do not lie. The reason it is 
so large, however, is due to the fact that 
there are a number of items carried in 
the bill which are new. A number of 
them are defense items. A fair compari- 
son of the bill with current appropria- 
tions would be to eliminate the items 
which are purely of a defense nature or 
brought about because of the defense 
program and to consider the comparable 
regular items in the bill for the current 
year and comparable items for the next 
year. This will show an increase of 
about $20,000,000 in a bill of nearly 
$1,500,000,000. Two items make up the 
major part of this increase, $10,157,000 
for the civil-service retirement fund, 
which is an increase, and $8,000,000 in 
the Veterans’ Administration, which is a 
normal increase there because of in- 
creased facilities for veterans in the way 
of hospitals, domiciliary homes, and all 
of the incidental and necessary expense 
that goes with that. 

I shall insert at this point in the Rec- 
orp a break-down giving a comparison of 
the two bills for the information of the 
House and in order that it may be in the 
RECORD: 


1941 


Comparison of 1941 appropriations for reg- 
ular and recurring activities with the amounts 
recommended in the 1942 bill for regular and 
recurring activities: 

Total as set forth in the 


Budget, 1941 appropria- 
c en ae $1, 523, 361, 114 
Minus nonrecurring (unusual) 
items: 
Defense housing 175, 000, 000 
Relief of refugees 50, 000, 000 
Marine War risk insur- 

ance nn 40, 000, 000 
e eae ue 265, 000, 000 
Total, minus non- 

recurring items... 1, 258,361,114 
Amount of 1942 bill as 
Werte.. E e E 1, 404, 576, 838 
Minus nonrecurring items 
(defense, etec): 
Bureau of Budget (de- 
288 —————— 200, 000 
National Resources Plan- 
ning Board (defense). 350, 000 
Emergency fund for Pres- 
CCC 100, 000, 000 
Civil Service Commission 
(defense 8, 000, 000 
Federal Communications 
(defense onin 1, 920, 000 
Federal Power (defense) 150, 000 
National service life in- 

SUTBACE sce ecennaes 20, 000, 000 
Weil 125, 620, 000 
Total, regular and re- 

curring items, 
81368288 Lear eA 1, 278, 956, 838 


Total, regular and 
recurring items, 


1941 _-_..-.-.--.. 1, 258, 361, 114 


Increase over 1941——— 20, 595, 724 


This bill carries with it, Mr. Chairman, 
some 35 or 40 of the independent es- 
tablishments of the Government. One 
could consume hours in the well here ex- 
plaining these various activities and the 
functions of government in which they 
are engaged, and it would be interesting 
to an extent, perhaps, to some Members 
and tiresome, perhaps, to many others. 
Let me say this, however, with reference 
to the bill. The tabulated statement will 
show that the committee has reduced 
it only $9,000,000, approximately, under 
the Budget estimates, and one might say 
that that is a very inconsequential re- 
duction considering the fact that some- 
thing like $1,500,000,000 is involved. 
From time to time someone suggests 
that the way to reduce appropriations is 
to make a horizontal cut of 10 or 15 or 
20 percent in all appropriations; in fact, 
the Democratic Party made a mistake 
once in its career, one of its outstand- 
ing mistakes, I may say, of promising 
the people a 25-percent cut in all Gov- 
ernment expenses, I suggest that some 
gentleman take his pencil and a pad and 
take the independent offices bill and go 
through the items in it and find out 
where he could cut 10 or 15 or 20 percent 
without discontinuing functions of gov- 
ernment and activities which have been 
approved by Congress and which, I fancy, 
Congress would not wish to have discon- 
tinued. For instance, $608,693,162 is in 
the Veterans’ Administration alone. We 
know, I imagine, how far we would get 
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in making any reduction of that amount. 
The Veterans’ Administration is one of 
the most efficiently conducted branches 
of the Federal Government. I think 
General Hines does a magnificent job, 
and he has a fine corps of people sur- 
rounding him. This appropriation, how- 
ever, is increasing year after year for two 
reasons. Reason No. 1 is that they 
have not yet reached the peak of the 
financial load which the veterans’ pro- 
gram is going to place on the Govern- 
ment from a fiscal standpoint, and rea- 
son No. 2 is that in almost every ses- 
sion of the Congress we increase these 
benefits in some way or other. Every 
time you bring in a new hospital there 
have to be doctors and nurses and or- 
derlies and attendants and additional 
food and all the other incidental ex- 
penses that go with that. So the appro- 
priation is going up slightly every year 
and will continue to go up until 1948, we 
are told, unless Congress continues year 
after year to increase benefits, and if 
it does, then there will be no end to the 
height of the appropriations. They will 
just keep climbing as long as the Con- 
gress continues to add to these benefits. 

I will insert at this point for the in- 
formation of the House a chart showing 
the various appropriations and the 
amounts requested for such purposes dur- 
ing the 1942 fiscal year: 


Veterans’ Administration—1942 


Salaries and expenses: 
01 Personal services 867, 807, 272 
02 Supplies and mate- 

rials 


6 17, 587, 720 
05 Communication serv- 
—ꝛ en 333, 235 
06 Travel expense 1, 486, 389 
07 Transportation of 
— ee eS 983, 124 
10 Furnishing of heat, 
light, water, eto. 2, 104, 062 
11 ee Se E 365, 494 
12 Repairs and altera- 
— nn 
13 Special and miscel- 
laneous expenses 393, 400 
2200 Reimbursements to 
x States for veterans 
In State homes — 1,677, 600 
2250 Burials 4, 301, 790 
30 Equipment 1, 263, 156 
Transfers to other Govern- 
ment departments 4. 197, 044 
Reimbursements from other 
Government departments. —529, 674 
momen 104; 726; 919 
Printing and binding 144, 250 
Army and Navy pensions 453, 597. 000 
Military and naval insurance 16, 240, 000 
Adjusted service and dependent 
S ĩᷣͤ a ae ae 485, 000 
Hospital and domiciliary fa- 

% AAA 3. 500. 000 
Adjusted service certificate fund. 10, 000, 000 
National service life insurance 

Sente oe BS AAE DETR 20, 000, 000 

TOA ok eine 608, 693, 162 


It will be noted that the largest item of 
appropriation is for the payment of com- 
pensation and pensions, and the follow- 
ing is a break-down of this amount by 
periods of service: 


Yellow fever roll of honor $15, 000 
CC 240 
Mexican War 54,096 
Indian wars 2, 7038, 895 
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CAP (( $20, 391. 436 
Spanish-American Wa 129, 983, 096 
Regular Establishment (peace- 

JT 19, 227, 119 
Compensation (World War, serv- 

ice-connected) _-...._.-_--_-_ 171, 868, 553 
Pensions (World War, non-serv- 

jce- connected) 27, 521, 066 
Emergency officers’ retirement 

pay (World War) 6, 098, 256 


Death compensation (World War, 


service- connected) 60, 735, 817 
Death compensation (World War, 

non-service- connected) 15, 000, 426 

——— cate ea 453, 597, 000 


Particular attention is invited to the 
new appropriation, “National service life 
insurance,” for which $20,000,000 is re- 
quested. This form of insurance was, as 
you know, created by Public, No. 801, and 
while it is not known at this time what 
the ultimate cost will be, it may be of in- 
terest to note that as of January 25, 1941, 
there had been received approximately 
65,133 applications for this form of insur- 
ance, and, based on the average amount 
of policies which have been approved to 
date, $5,008.54, these applications repre- 
sent insurance approximating $326,221,- 
235. 

Then we come to the other agencies. 
Many of them have been, unquestion- 
ably, materially affected by the defense 
program. For instance, the Civil Service 
Commission, we know, has had large de- 
mands for certified personne] and these 
demands have called for many additional 
examinations and for a very large in- 
crease in the activities of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We go now to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, We find that the in- 
stallation by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission of a system of monitor 
stations at strategic points in the United 
States has been made that they may 
know not only what is going on in the 
way of broadcasting within the United 
States, but that they may know what is 
being said by foreign broadcasts coming 
into the United States—a most vital and 
important part of the defense program. 
That has called for an expanded authori- 
zation on the part of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and on through 
many and many of these agencies con- 
tained in the independent offices appro- 
priation bill we have had to expand; so 
it seems to me under these circumstances 
that when we come in with a bill with 
comparable items, with practically no in- 
crease, that it might be said, for practical 
services, that this bill has been held to 
the bill of last year, because so far as 
the $20,000,000 increase on comparable 
items, $18,000,000 is accounted for by 
these two items that I have denominated. 
If you were to take a pencil and pad 
and try to figure out where you could cut 
15 percent in the gross amount of the 
independent offices appropriation bill, I 
think you would find yourself running 
into a proposition of discontinuing or 
wiping out altogether functions of the 
Government and activities which Con- 
gress has approved, and which it would 
expect to be carried on. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said many times 
that it is as much the duty of Congress 
to provide adequately for appropriate 
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functions of Government as it is to try 
to prevent waste and extravagance, and 
that is the method which the committee 
has tried to carry out in this bill. We 
have gone through carefully conducted 
hearings in which the ablest associates 
on this committee, both my Democratic 
colleagues, the Republican members 
headed by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH] have participated. We have 
been through careful hearings. We 
started right after Thanksgiving Day 
and conducted 2 weeks of hearings be- 
fore Christmas, while many Members 
were either at home or here, Congress 
being in session. We were at work at 
any rate in the committee trying to 
work out this bill. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MASON. Would the gentleman 
be willing to say that all of the functions 
that are carried in these appropriations 
are appropriate functions of Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That 
would be a pretty broad statement to 
make. I think we might find a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether everything 
in this bill is a necessary function of the 
Government, but all of them have been 
sanctioned by the Congress, and I doubt, 
when we come to read the bill under the 
5-minute rule, if anyone would be able to 
get very many votes on the floor of the 
House to discontinue these functions. 

Mr. MASON. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. So long 
as it is a basic law, it is the duty of Con- 
gress to provide for these functions, but 
at the same time try to prevent waste 
and extravagance and, wherever possible, 
to defer ordinary functions. The com- 
mittee has had this viewpoint. Wher- 
ever an agency of the Government is per- 
forming useful functions and we call 
upon it to perform added functions be- 
cause of the defense program, we ask, if 
it is possible, to defer the ordinary func- 
tions to permit it to carry on the defense 
program. There have been a number of 
instances where we have said in our 
hearings and actions that we felt such 
an agency should try to defer some of its 
ordinary functions and use some of the 
personnel to carry out the defense pro- 
gram and later on see whether we could 
come back and catch up on those ordi- 
nary functions. In other words, to defer 
them to take care of this defense pro- 
gram. 

So far as the money carried here for 
the emergency fund of the President is 
concerned, the Congress provided last 
year $200,000,000—$100,000,000 in cash 
and $100,000,000 in contract authoriza- 
tions—as an emergency fund for the 
President because of the defense pro- 
gram. You will find in the hearings, on 
page 847, a break-down of the items for 
which allocations were made out of that 
emergency fund. We are carrying in 
this bill $100,000,000 to pay for the $100,- 
000,000 authorization in last year’s bill, 
plus an added $100,000,000 cash in this 
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bill, or a total of $200,000,000 in the cur- 
rent bill. 

I would like to read from the commit- 
tee report just a paragraph and then 
make brief comment on it: 

While it is not the purpose to hamper or 
obstruct the President in the expenditure of 
this new $100,000,000 emergency fund, the 
committee feels very strongly that it should 
be reserved for use in connection with items 
which are nusually emergent in character, 
which are of prime importance to our na- 
tional defense, and which require immediate 
action on the part of the Chief Executive. 
During hearings on the bill the attention of 
the committee was called to allocations from 
emergency funds for activities which were 
not so intimately connected with national 
defense that a specific appropriation could 
not have been requested from Congress in 
the usual way. 


You will find in the reference which I 
gave you to the hearings, page 847, a 
statement of those allocations out of the 
emergency funds. I cannot say that any 
item in that list would have failed to re- 
ceive the approval of Congress if it had 
come in in the usual way asking for an- 
appropriation, but undoubtedly there are 
items in that list that were not so im- 
mediately and urgently needed that they 
could not have come to Congress for a 
regular appropriation. Unquestionably, 
when that is possible, it should be done. 
We have the assurance of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, Mr. Smith, 
who, by the way, I think is trying to do a 
good job, and I think is doing a good job, 
that that policy will be carried out when- 
ever it is humanly possible to do so, 

But in a defense effort such as we are 
putting on, unquestionably there should 
be ample funds at the disposal of the 
President to be used quickly when needed. 
I say that for two reasons. In the first 
place, the time element may enter into it. 
It may be that he will need funds, and 
need them quickly—today—not tomorrow 
or next week, but today, and he should 
have those funds to use in that way and 
then report to the Congress. 

Then there are other items that are of 
such nature that they should not be de- 
bated or given public consideration. In 
some instances you will find very little 
said in the hearings about it, but the Di- 
rector of the Budget came before the com- 
mittee and, off the record and in execu- 
tive session, gave us many instances where 
funds were quickly needed by the ad- 
ministration, vitally needed, and were 
used. Iam sure no Member of this House 
would question the advisability of using 
them. To have to come before the Con- 
gress with a Budget estimate asking for 
funds for that specific purpose, having 
the usual debate and publicity in connec- 
tion with it, would have destroyed the 
very effectiveness for which the funds 
were asked. But the committee has im- 
pressed upon the Bureau of the Budget, 
and we have had their assurance, that in 
reference to these additional emergency 
funds which are being provided in this 
bill that wherever it is not urgent and 
the time element does not enter into it, 
regular estimates will be sent to Con- 
gress and the Congress given an oppor- 
tunity to pass upon them. 

In that connection let me say there is 
no reason why that should not be done. 
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This Congress has cooperated just 100 
percent in the defense program. Take 
this session of Congress, for instance. 
On the 16th of January the President sent 
a message to the Congress asking for 
authority to build 200 cargo ships. That 
was on the 16th of January. Eight days 
later, on the 24th of January, that bill 
passed the House of Representatives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

In the meantime, the Committee on 
Appropriations had convened and held 
hearings and had gone into the matter 
very carefully. Eight days. 

On the 23d of January the President 
sent a message to the Congress asking 
for $175,000,000 in order that the Army 
might place contracts for clothing, to 
help the industry and to coordinate its 
program. Today, 6 days later, that bill 
has passed the House of Representatives. 
We have conducted hearings on it, and 
it has passed the House of Representa- 
tives. 

So there is no reason why these ordi- 
nary items presented in this defense pro- 
gram should not come here for regular, 
orthodox consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to refer to one 
or two other matters in the independent 
Offices bill. 

The Federal Works Agency is carried 
in this bill. We know the Public Works 
Administration is in process of liquida- 
tion. We have authorized this year 
something like $620,000 of their funds to 
be used for their administrative ex- 
penses—$620,000 as against $3,585,000 
last year. That is one of the bright spots 
in the bill. It shows where an activity 
or agency is in process of liquidation and 
we are being able to conserve some funds. 

Another bright spot I would like to 
refer to is that of the Export-Import 
Bank. We provide in this bill $220,000 
for the Export-Import Bank. Their 
earnings this year are something over 
$3,000,000. 

We carry in this bill funds for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, $69,800,000, 
which includes funds for the new defense 
projects which we authorized in the last 
session of Congress, as well as for a con- 
tinuation of their regular program. 

We have also recommended an appro- 
priation of $160,000,000 for the United 
States Maritime Commission to continue 
its accelerated shipbuilding program. 
The United States Maritime Commission, 
under a program previously authorized 
by the Congress, has now, in the course 
of construction, some very fine cargo 
vessels, modern, up-to-date ships. Their 
program has been giving us an average 
of one vessel a week off the ways during 
the current fiscal year. During the next 
fiscal year that will be stepped up and 
we will get a ship and a half a week from 
this construction program, And remem- 
ber that those are modern, up-to-date, 
cargo vessels, the very last word in ship 
construction and ship craftsmanship 
that we know about. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. On the 
proposition of the 200 vessels Congress 
acted as promptly as it did to provide 
them to meet American shipping needs. 
Was it the understanding that these 200 
vessels were to be turned over to Great 
Britain? à 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. There 
was no understanding of that kind at all. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wanted 
to inquire about this, because I noticed in 
the press that the new British Ambas- 
sador has stated that they were to get 
those ships, stated that nobody had told 
iaa so but that they were going to get 

em. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. They 
might get them. I would not say that 
they would not get them. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I would 
like to know how the British Ambas- 
sador speaks with such assurance. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Maybe 
he is doing some wishful hoping, but the 
British Government have a program of 
their own in which they were buying 60 
of that same type of vessel. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

These vessels, however, are to be built 
for American cargoes, but we must re- 
member the fact that prior to the out- 
break of these hostilities practically 75 
percent of American export goods were 
carried in ships under foreign flags. We 
have never had enough commercial ves- 
sels to carry our own cargoes. Now, with 
this disturbance we have got to make 
provision to carry our own goods. What 
may happen in the way of using these 
vessels by chartering them under foreign 
flags I cannot tell. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I was for 
the bill because I thought we needed it, 
and so I supported it; but I did not sup- 
pose I would find that just as soon as the 
ships were built we were going to turn 
them over to Great Britain. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I am 
sure that is not in the mind of anyone 
at the present time. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a further question 
along this same line? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. It was specifically stated 
on the floor at the time that bill was 
passed that these vessels were needed and 
were to be used for the United States 
Navy. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Not for 
the Navy but for the American merchant 
marine. 

Mr. MASON. For our own merchant 
marine? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MASON. Iam wondering, sir, and 
the question is undoubtedly in the minds 
of a great many Members of the House, 
whether the only function that has been 
left to the Congress, the appropriating 
function, all others having been turned 
over, practically speaking, that now the 
appropriating function of the Congress 
is going to be short-circuited by asking 
for these things for our own defense and 
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then turning them over for other pur- 
poses? That is a roundabout way. 

If we were asked directly for an appro- 
priation to build 200 ships to be leased or 
lent to England that would be one thing, 
and I think a great majority of us would 
vote for it; but to be asked to do a thing 
for one purpose and then in a few days 
to be notified through the newspapers, 
mind you, that it is to be used for some 
other purpose is—well, it rather hurts, it 
comes close to home. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I agree 
with the gentleman that if it were now 
the settled policy or determination of the 
administration to take these vessels and 
turn them over to Great Britain, they 
would certainly be guilty of bad faith 
8675 the Congress if they did not disclose 

at. 

Mr. MASON. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. But the 
gentleman will of course know that the 
Maritime Commission and the admin- 
istration which has asked for this may be 
in perfect good faith in saying that these 
vessels are needed for American cargoes, 
and then after they are built by the Mari- 
time Commission they can be leased or 
chartered under foreign flags. That can 
be done. It is a perfectly orthodox prop- 
osition, and that may happen to some of 
these vessels. The fundamental fact re- 
mains however that it is bottoms, that 
it is tonnage that is needed to take our 
exports to foreign markets. 

I believe the gentleman and I would 
agree that if we are going to send our 
goods abroad it would be better to do so 
under a charter with Great Britain or 
somebody else than to send our own ships 
directly. 

Mr. MASON. I agree. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. But Ido 
not believe there is any intention or any 
well-defined plan now to do that. Per- 
sonally, I believe it is a very modest pro- 
gram—200 ships—and that we are going 
to have to build more ships. When these 
expanded facilities are completed we will 
build still more ships. America should 
be able to carry this commerce herself 
and not have to depend upon any foreign 
country to take her commerce away. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question con- 
cerning the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I am deeply con- 
cerned about the monument erected in 
France by this Government. During the 
hearings on this bill may I ask if there 
was any information furnished the Com- 
mittee relative to the damage of these 
monuments we erected in Europe in 
honor of our World War dead; and, if so, 
were any plans submitted to reconstruct 
them? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. We 
asked Mr. Mangum, who appeared for 
General Pershing, that question; in fact, 
I think I asked him that question; and 
he said there had been surprisingly little 
damage done to American battle monu- 
ments. He said there was a little dam- 
age in one or two places which he men- 
tioned in the hearings where some of the 
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monuments had been chipped or dam- 
aged, but which could be repaired with- 
out a great deal of expense. He stated 
it was very remarkable that they had 
suffered such small damage in view of 
the fact that they were right in the 
middle of the conflict. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Under that portion 
of the bill concerning the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration I notice there is no appro- 
priation for the construction of a new 
veterans’ hospital in Pennsyivania as rec- 
ommended by the Federal Board of Hos- 
pitalization. Does the gentleman know 
whether an appropriation for the pro- 
posed Pennsylvania hospital may be con- 
tained in a deficiency bill to be considered 
later in this session? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will note 
that on page 308 of the hearings a sum 
of $2,000,000 has been included in the 
Veterans’ Administration item to cover a 
part of the cost of the construction of 
new hospitals at Fort Howard, Md., and 
the Massachusetts-Rhode Island area; 
and also for the enlargement of the pres- 
ent veterans’ hospital at Canandaigua, 
N. Y. There is no appropriation for the 
new Pennsylvania hospital. However, 
the Veterans’ Administration through the 
Director of the Budget, has on past oc- 
casions when confronted with a similar 
situation, included the needed appropri- 
ation in a deficiency measure. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 20 minutes, and I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my own remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH]. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, a few weeks ago the President of 
the United States made a public state- 
ment in which he said in effect that in 
view of the tremendous demands for na- 
tional-defense purposes at this time it 
was imperative that all nonnational-de- 
fense items cut to the bone. Shortly 
afterward he’ presented to the Congress 
his budget for the fiscal year 1942, call- 
ing for the expenditure of 17% billion 
dollars, contemplating a deficit of $9,- 
200,000,000, without including the sums 
that may be necessary for the so-called 
civilian-training program, for additional 
aid to Great Britain under lease-lend 
legislation, or for any deficiency items 
S national-defense purposes or other- 

se. 

This is the first regular appropriation 
bill to be considered under this budget. 
Confronted by the general picture of 
which this bill forms a part, I can only 
say that I find little or no indication 
that nondefense items are in fact to be 
cut to the bone. I see little or no hope 
of that result under present conditions. 
As the gentleman from Virginia has 
pointed out, this bill is the biggest bill 
on a comparable basis that we have ever 
been asked to enact. 
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Your committee started hearings on 
this bill on the 9th day of December and 
has lived with it pretty steadily since 
that time. The total reduction which it 
has been willing to effect, $9,000,000, 
amounts to approximately six-tenths of 
1 percent of the total carried in this ap- 
propriation measure. 

I do not believe that piecemeal work 
is ever going to achieve the objective re- 
ferred to by the President in his public 
statement. Some over-all policy or con- 
trol is absolutely essential if we are to 
even approach that end. 

Having embarked on the well-known 
river of reckless expenditure and ex- 
travagance in recent years, which has 
ruined so many other governments, hav- 
ing been swept down that river with con- 
stantly increasing speed, with the falls 
of national disaster constantly drawing 
nearer, it seems to me that it is abso- 
lutely imperative that this Congress do 
everything in its power to see that non- 
national-defense items are in fact cut to 
the bone. 

This bill, as I view it, carries a total of 
$1,400,000,000, plus $356,000,000 for per- 
manent and indefinite appropriations. 
Last year’s bill carried a total of $1,100,- 
000,000 at this stage of the game, plus 
$276,000,000 for permanent and indefinite 
appropriations. In other words, the bill 
at the present moment carries about 
$380,000,000 more than the bill carried 
at the same time a year ago. 

This is not a fair comparison, however, 
because it is not on a comparable basis. 
Certain items are included in one bill that 
are not included in the other. Neither is 
the comparison fair which is suggested 
by the Bureau of the Budget, reflecting 
a reduction of $118,000,000 as compared 
with last year’s bill. 

As indicated in the report, to achieve 
that result the Budget suggests as a de- 
duction $225,000,000 appropriated last 
year for defense housing and for refugee 
relief purposes which have never been 
included in an independent offices ap- 
propriation bill. It also includes about 
$875,000 as deductions on the theory that 
the Electric Home and Farm Authority 
and the Maritime Labor Board will not 
require funds this year. I understand 
that either of these agencies may request 
funds at a later date. Furthermore, there 
are included deductions aggregating 
$78,000,000 which I should classify as tem- 
porary postponements of exceptional 
activities. I refer to the reduction in 
building, amounting to something over 
$21,000,000; the reduction in funds for 
grade-crossing elimination, amounting to 
$15,000,000; the reduction in the so-called 
annual contributions for the United 
States Housing Authority to the extent 
of $2,000,000, and to the temporary 
suspension of the item carried last year 
under the Maritime Commission for mari- 
time and war-risk insurance amounting 
to $40,000,000. 

According to my computation, on a 
comparable basis this bill carries an in- 
crease of $105,000,000 compared with the 
bill a year ago, or if we exclude the Fed- 
eral Works Administration and the 
United States Maritime Commission it 
is fair to say that in respect to other 
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items on a comparable basis the increase 
amounts to $183,000,000. 

Against the background of the Presi- 
dent’s public statement we find that only 
10 out of 38 agencies have reduced ap- 
propriations, the reductions in respect to 
4 of the 10 being of the temporary char- 
acter to which I have already referred. 
Five of the 38 agencies have not been 
reduced in any way but have been con- 
tinued on the basis of the current year; 
23 of the 38 agencies show increases in 
each instance over their current appro- 
priations. 

EMERGENCY FUNDS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word 
about the item of emergency funds for 
the President. As the gentleman from 
Virginia has pointed out, we provided last 
year $200,000,000, one-half in cash and 
one-half in contract authorizations, as 
an emergency fund to be used for na- 
tional-defense purposes of emergency 
character. All but $36,600,000 in cash 
and $957,000 in contract authorizations 
had been expended at the time of the 
hearing. A request is contained in this 
bill for $100,000,000 to take care of last 
year’s contract authorizations, for $100,- 
000,000 more in cash, ane for $25,000,090 
for additional contract authorizations. 

I am confident that this House is deter- 
mined to do everything in its power in 
the interest of national defense. I am 
sure that every one of us wants to do 
what we can to make up for the lamen- 
table condition in this respect in which we 
have found ourselves. As a matter of 
principle, however, I am opposed to the 
blank-check form of appropriation. 

As we all know, the Constitution pro- 
vides that no money shall be withdrawn 
from the Treasury except in consequence 
of an act of Congress appropriating it. 
The Revised Statutes also provide that, 
except as otherwise provided by law, sums 
appropriated shall be applied solely to the 
objects for which appropriated. Yet in 
recent years, as we all know, the new and 
novel practice has grown up of turning 
over huge sums for broad and indefinite 
purposes, for allocation in the discretion 
of the Chief Executive. Every alleged 
emergency has been utilized to justify re- 
quests for this type of appropriation. 

The result has been, as we also know, 
that huge sums have been allocated with- 
out any previous consideration by the 
Congress, and at times in direct defiance 
of the expressed views of the Congress. 

The practice has also resulted in the 
surrender by the Congress of the powers 
and responsibilities which it was intend- 
ed it should exercise. It has also resulted, 
in my judgment, in making previous Con- 
gresses in large measure subservient to 
the executive branch of the Government. 
There is nothing, in my judgment, which 
has been more responsible for the condi- 
tion in which the country finds itself to- 
day than this surrender of control over 
the purse strings by the Congress. 

There is another reason why I am op- 
posed in principle to this type of appro- 
priation—I am opposed to it because it 
affords the means of enabling the agen- 
cies of the Government to increase the 
regular funds which Congress has made 
available. I believe there is evidence of 
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that tendency in the bill now under con- 
sideration. Various agencies have come 
before us pointing out that they have re- 
ceived funds for so-called national-de- 
fense purposes during the past year and 
asking for the same or increased funds 
in addition to the appropriation they had 
a year ago. As one of the agencies very 
frankly stated to us, “It is very difficult 
to distinguish between our regular func- 
tions and those classified as national- 
defense functions.” 

The gentleman from Virginia has re- 
ferred to the table inserted by the Budget 
Bureau summarizing the items for which 
these emergency funds were in fact ex- 
pended during the current fiscal year. I 
ask you to examine it; it speaks for itself. 
I go much further than the gentleman 
from Virginia. To my mind, the list 
makes it obvious that various of the items 
of expenditure were not, and could not be, 
properly classified as expenditures for 
national-defense purposes. It makes it 
even more obvious that with very few 
exceptions each and every one of these 
items could and should have been brought 
to this House for consideration and ap- 
proval. There was no such emergency 
in respect to them as to justify action 
prior to congressional consideration. 

As I have already indicated, I shall not 
stand in the way of anything that is real- 
ly needed for national-defense purposes, 
but I believe, and believe sincerely, that 
if other funds of this character are to 
be appropriated, it should be on the defi- 
nite understanding that they will be spent 
only for emergency national-defense 
purposes. If we cannot have that assur- 
ance, if it cannot be adhered to, the Con- 
gress should disapprove any or all further 
appropriations of this character. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


The Bureau of the Budget comes before 
you with a very substantial increase in 
its appropriation. As a matter of fact, it 
reflects a 300-percent increase over the 
period of the past 3 years. The Bureau 
testified that it has had a great deal of 
additional work placed upon it recently, 
that it has broken down its administra- 
tive set-up into five divisions, and that 
it is making comprehensive studies, both 
departmental and in the field. While 
Savings to date seem to be difficult to 
express in dollars and cents, it is to be 
hoped that with this liberal increase in 
approriation some real savings can be 
shown in the near future. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The Civil Service Commission also has 
a large increase in its appropriation, pri- 
marily resulting from its work in connec- 
tion with personnel for the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department under 
the national-defense program. 

The record of the Commission indicates 
that there has been an increase in the 
Government service from 572,310 in 1933 
to 1,002,820 as of June 30, 1940. It also 
indicates that there were blanketed into 
the service without competitive examina- 
tion about 23,000 workers prior to the 
enactment of the recent Ramspeck bill 
and that there is an estimated number 
of about 125,000 who will be blanketed in 
under that bill—a total of about 148,000. 
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The record also indicates that there 
will be no real examination under the 
recent legislation. A passing grade of 70 
only is required, and from 25 to 100 
percent in some cases is to be allowed 
for experience. 

Moreover, certification is dependent 
upon the appointing head, who may or 
may not certify even in the event of 
qualification under this so-called non- 
competitive examination. 

The blanketing of these 148,000 work- 
ers, of course, has served to deprive 
others who may have been eligible for 
consideration through competitive ex- 
amination of their opportunity for Gov- 
ernment service. 

Attention is also called in this connec- 
tion to the enormous number of new po- 
sitions and reallocations upward for posi- 
tions of $3,200 or more under the Civil 
Service Commission. The record shows, 
over a period of 2 years, positions to a 
total of 7,950 created in this manner, at 
a total increased cost of $395,000. The 
extent to which these positions were cre- 
ated for political purposes is not ap- 
parent. 

PRINTING AND BINDING 

The Committee will find a table in- 
serted by the Budget Bureau giving a 
break-down for the total governmental 
printing and binding item for 1942. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

The table shows a total of over $24,- 
000,000 for normal printing and binding 
and a total of about $5,000,000 for proc- 
essing, duplicating, multilith, and other 
similar processing. This means that 
some $5,000,000 is to be expended to in- 
crease the authorized printing and bind- 
ing work at wages said to be one-half or 
less of those payable to skilled printing- 
trade workers. The Government would 
appear to be lending its influence to 
breaking down existing wage levels 
through this process. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Mr. Chairman, I obviously cannot go 
into all the 38 agencies covered by this 
bill. I do want to refer to a few of them 
briefly. I speak, first, of the Federal 
Communications Commission, which 
comes before you with a request for an 
increase in regular funds of $138,000 and 
an increase in so-called national-defense 
funds to the extent of $320,000, the latter 
item added to the equivalent of $1,600,000 
received from emergency funds from the 
President for the proper surveillance of 
foreign radio communication. 

As the older members of the commit- 
tee will recall, I have urged for a number 
of years on the floor of this House, as 
have other Members of the House, a 
thoroughgoing congressional investiga- 
tion into the general field of radio broad- 
casting and its control by the Federal 
Communications Commission. That in- 
vestigation has never yet been conducted. 
I believe it would have been conducted at 
one time but for the intervention of the 
White House. 

One of the reasons for that investiga- 
tion has been to determine to what ex- 
tent the Commission has fostered mo- 
nopoly in this field of activity, contrary 
to the expressed views of the Congress 
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when the Communications Act was en- 
acted into law. The Commission has 
never been willing—officially, at least 
to admit the existence of any such mo- 
nopoly. However, a little over 2 years 
ago a subcommittee of the Commission 
was appointed to investigate itself and 
incidentally monopoly. After about 2 
years of work a report was made by the 
subcommittee to the Commission, in June 
of 1940. I quote one paragraph from the 
report of the subcommittee; 

The inescapable conclusion is that Na- 
tional and Columbia, directed by a few men, 
hold a powerful influence over the public 
domain of the air and measurably control 
radio communication to the people of the 
United States. If freedom of communication 
is one of the precious possessions of the 
American people, such a condition is not 
thought by the committee to be in the pub- 
lic interest, and presents inherent dangers 
to the welfare of a country where democratic 
processes prevail. 


This report was submitted last June. 
To date there has been no action upon 
it by the Commission and no recom- 
mendations by the Commission to the 
Congress. We are advised that we may 
hope for such a report and, perhaps, for 
some recommendations in the near fu- 
ture. In the meantime comment is with- 
held on all such questions as the traffick- 
ing in licenses, exclusive control of 
affiliated time, nonresident control, news- 
paper ownership, financial status of li- 
censed chains and stations, taxes on 
gross or net incomes, and various other 
questions which we have been into from 
time to time with the Commission. 


One of the outstanding features of the 
administration of the Commission over 
a period of years has been the approval 
of the transfer of stations or control of 
stations for considerations far in excess 
of the fair value of the physical assets 
of the property transferred. In other 
words, the sale of government licenses 
with all the dangers inherent in the 
capitalization of government franchises 
to the detriment of the public which we 
have seen in other fields. 

I simply want to emphasize, in passing, 
that the record makes very clear that this 
practice has continued up to the present 
time. You will find a table brought up 
to date which makes that self-evident, 
the most conspicuous example along this 
line being the transfer of $254,000 worth 
of physical assets for a consideration of 
$850,000. 

Now, in connection with this matter of 
transfer, I want to speak briefly of a par- 
ticular transfer which received some 
publicity in the press recently. I have in 
my hand here a copy of Variety, dated 
December 15, and I quote from that pub- 
lication a paragraph reading as follows: 

Hurried Federal Communication Commis- 
sion approval of the $850,000 sale of WMCA 
in New York has stirred more excitement 
than any radio transaction since former Gov. 
James M, Cox bought the Atlanta Journal 
and WSB. Embarrassing questions are being 
asked by suspicious Congressmen. Many 
fingers are being pointed in a lot of direc- 
tions. Whispers that Thomas J. Corcoran 
(the one-time Roosevelt brain truster, known 
as Tommy, the Cork) will be the eventual 
beneficiary are likely to get an airing in the 
House soon. 
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This and other publicity led to asking 
the Commission for the file in this case 
and to a brief examination by the mem- 
bers of the committee in the course of 
these hearings. The allegations, or ru- 
mors, or whatever you may choose to call 
them, were to the effect that the pur- 
chaser of this station went with his coun- 
sel to the owner of the station and in 
effect stated to the owner that he would 
have to sign a contract for the transfer of 
that station, or else. He was to sign that 
contract, or else, the story went, assur- 
ance had been received that his frequency 
would not be renewed by the Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Is it not a fact 
that that question was asked of all the 
Commissioners, and that that was denied 
in the hearing? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think if the 
gentleman will allow me to complete my 
statement the situation will be covered 
to his satisfaction. 

Mr. FITZ PATRICK. That was just a 
a story that was circulated at the 

e. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Ihave stated 
that it was an allegation or rumor. The 
truth or falsity of the allegation to which 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York refers proved impossible of deter- 
mination at the hearing from the Com- 
missioners themselves. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 additional min- 
utes. 

However, certain facts were estab- 
lished in the course of that hearing. It 
appeared, for example, that a contract 
to sell was entered into on November 30; 
that papers were filed with the Commis- 
sion 3 days later; that on December 15 
additional information was requested by 
the Commission from both parties; that 
on December 17 the transfer was ap- 
proved without receiving that informa- 
tion from the owner of the station; that, 
subsequently, a suggestion by one of the 
commissioners that approval be rescinded 
was turned down; and that still later a 
formal request by the owner of the fre- 
quency for recision of the action by the 
Commission was denied—incidentally, 
the night before the Commission came 
before your committee for its hearing. 

It also appeared that certain members 
of the Commission had knowledge of the 
allegations of coercion to which I have 
referred at the time of approving the 
transfer. Commissioner Fly testified 
that it had been brought to his attention 
by a former commissioner, Thad Brown. 
Commissioner Case testified that it had 
been called to his attention by a Wash- 
ington radio attorney. He also testified 
that he had been called from the White 
House by Colonel Watson and also by Mr. 
Forster, and that Colonel Watson had 
brought the allegation to his attention 
and asked him to be cautious in the han- 
dling of the case. Commissioner Payne 
testified that he had picked up the story 
on a trip to New York and that after his 
return to Washington he had felt so 
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strongly about the matter that he had 
spent most of 1 day, as I recall it, trying 
to persuade other members of the Com- 
mission to reconsider their action after 
hearing. It may be added that Commis- 
sioner Craven testified that he felt that 
the charges were of sufficient importance 
to merit full hearing and investigation 
before action by the Commission, and 
that in the absence of that he refused to 
approve the transfer. 

So it did appear that the transfer was 
approved in a matter of days when most 
of them require several months for ap- 
proval; that it was approved despite lack 
of information that the Commission had 
requested; that it was approved despite 
charges of coercion of which members 
of the Commission had information; and 
that it was approved without any hear- 
ing on the merits of the case, despite the 
position taken by at least one member 
of the Commission that a hearing should 
be had before action. The interest of the 
White House in the transfer is notable 
particularly in view of the alleged even- 
tual ownership. 

I may mention incidentally that the 
counsel and assistant counsel for the 
purchaser about 6 months ago were 
counsel and assistant counsel for the 
Commission, and that they were allowed 
to function for the purchaser, although 
a year or two ago they handled for the 
Commission the hearing against the 
owner of the frequency in connection 
with an application for revocation or 
renewal of his license, and despite the 
fact that the Commission has a 2-year 
rule barring all attorneys from handling 
cases with which they have dealt while 
with the Commission. 

I present these facts for the informa- 
tion of the committee, with due defer- 
ence to the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FITZPATRICK]. I suggest 
that they at least give some indication 
of conditions within the Commission and 
perhaps constitute a further straw in 
favor of the thoroughgoing investigation 
which I have so long advocated. 

In this general connection, I call the 
committee’s attention to the so-called 
Brown hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce last sum- 
mer in the course of which some amaz- 
ing testimony under oath was developed 
in reference to licensees of the Commis- 
sion, The charges included self-enrich- 
ment by the dominating individual of 
one network to the extent of $1,000,000 
or more by the use of company funds and 
the use of licensees’ funds for the purpose 
of bribing a Federal clerk of court and 
other high Federal officials. The Com- 
mission admits its responsibility under 
law for the character and integrity of 
licensees. It does not appear, however, 
that any investigation or action whatso- 
ever has been undertaken either before 
or after the hearing referred to. On the 
contrary, it appears that the licensees in 
both cases have had their licenses con- 
tinually renewed. The Chairman of the 
Commission took the position that pri- 
mary responsibility in the matter rests 
not in the Commission but with the 
Department of Justice which so far as 
he knew had taken no action in the 
matter. 
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The hearings before your committee 
are, of course, executive in character. 
I am confident that no member of the 
committee or the committee clerical force 
would disclose testimony before release 
for publication. As bearing on the close 
relationship often charged as between 
the Commission and the principal net- 
works, it seems significant that the 
chairman of your committee received a 
letter from the general counsel of the 
Columbia network shortly after the hear- 
ing before your committee, indicating 
that he had been fully apprised of what 
had taken place at the hearing. I do 
not care to discuss the merits of the 
letter in question. I am advised, how- 
ever, by a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce that the 
assumptions made in the letter are not 
supported by the printed hearings of the 
Senate committee. 

One other thing I may mention in 
passing is the fact that it developed in 
the hearings that some 13 radio and pho- 
nograph sets had been purchased out of 
the funds of the Commission at about 
$150 a throw, and that these sets have 
been installed in the homes of the Com- 
missioners and other officers. This is no 
doubt in order that they can do their 
night work better, particularly with the 
phonograph records. The Commission 
deny that any other similar comforts 
have been provided to date out of the 
funds of the Commission for its members 
or officers. 

UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Just a word now about the United 
States Housing Authority. This Au- 
thority, as you know, in contradistinc- 
tion to the F. H. A., makes no attempt 
at being self- supporting. Set up osten- 
sibly to make loans for housing construc- 
tion, it in fact operates in such a man- 
ner as to place practically the entire bur- 
den of construction on the Federal 
Treasury. Under the guise of rent con- 
tributions, it makes available funds to 
cover interest and amortization of 90 per- 
cent if not 100 percent of the develop- 
ment cost. Uncle Sam in effect makes a 
loan from one pocket and then takes out 
of the other pocket sufficient funds to 
repay the loan with interest to himself. 

I call attention in passing to the Ten- 
ant Relation Division of this Authority 
and the emphasis placed on the work of 
that Division by Mr. Straus. It appears 
that that Division, among other things, 
is going to concern itself with nursery 
schools, with preschool groups, with 
child-care problems, and many other ac- 
tivities just as remotely related to the 
subject of housing. As Mr. Straus him- 
self has stated: 

The duties of this Division are to promote 
the kind of living we want to have and you 
want to have on these projects. They are to 
do everything from seeing that the children 
know how to use the playgrounds to seeing 
that classes and clubs are organized so that 
the people can get together. 


Evidently the capacity of the local au- 
thorities for such matters as nursery 
schools, preschool groups, child-care 
problems, and other similar activities is 
considered to be inferior to that of Mr. 
Strauss and his organization here in 
Washington. 
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Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Is it not a fact 
that in answer to questions put by mem- 
bers of the committee it was stated that 
the object was to educate children how 
to care for this property, how not to de- 
stroy the playgrounds, not to destroy any 
part of the buildings—to educate them 
along that line? Is not that the answer 
given? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Someone has 
stated that the primary object of the 
Division was to teach people how to 
live in houses and how to play on play- 
grounds. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. But a lot of those 
people were taken from the slums where 
they did not have those beautiful things, 
and it was to educate those children how 
to care for the playgrounds, and the 
taxpayers would be benefited financially 
by so instructing those children. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I am sure 
the gentleman from New York does not 
want to see Mr. Straus and his assistants 
undertaking the education of children in 
his native city or State. 

Mr, FITZPATRICK. Positively not, 
because we have the greatest educational 
system in the country in the State of 
New York; but this was to educate those 
people how not to destroy that property, 
and the gentleman must know that. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. While the gentleman is 
on this radio business, I think perhaps 
the most glaring example of an incom- 
petent set-up is in this Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. 

The bureaucrats over there, as I un- 
derstand it, absolutely run the show, and 
the Commissioners are figureheads. 
Operations are just tied up in a knot all 
the time, without anybody running the 
show. I think it is one of the most glar- 
ing examples of incompetency that this 
Government has produced. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I may say to 
the gentleman that I have heard it 
stated that the legal division is perhaps 
the dominating influence there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
again expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 additional min- 
utes. 

PROPAGANDA 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. GORE. I notice another very in- 
teresting item, $125,000 for publicity. 
Does the gentleman think that is a 
proper appropriation at this time? 

g = WIGGLESWORTH. In which 
em 

Mr. GORE. The United States Hous- 
ing Administration. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Well, as the 
gentleman knows, the publicity activ- 
ities of this Government has been a fa- 
vorite topic of mine in recent years. I 
think that there has been absolutely in- 
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excusable waste of the taxpayers’ money 
in this connection. I have tried repeat- 
edly to ‘get a comprehensive picture of 
just what the Government is spending in 
this connection. Hope springs eternal, 
but I hope to have some such picture in 
the near future, and I hope it may be 
possible, as a result, for the Congress to 
put some kind of a reasonable brake on 
expenditures of this character. 

We all know that publicity experts are 
carried on the rolls of this or that agency 
by every known title, because of the ex- 
press prohibition against hiring publicity 
experts, unless expressly appropriated 
for. We know also that the franked mail 
a year ago amounted to about $41,- 
000,000, and you may recall that the Pub- 
lic Printer a couple of years ago urged 
that we adopt a sales policy in order, as 
he said, to avoid “waste in the printing 
and distribution of free matter.” 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact that the 
franked mail is less than $1,000,000, but 
the penalty mail represents the differ- 
ence? Franked mail is sent out by the 
Members of Congress. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. In 1939, $700,- 
000 is all that was spent by both Houses. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is for franked 
mail. The other mail is penalty mail. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Perhaps I 
used the wrong term. I am advised that 
the total free mail carried for the de- 
partments and agencies exclusive of the 
Post Office Department amounted in 1940 
to $41,000,000. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Franked mail 
used by the entire Government activities 
was between twelve and thirteen million 
dollars in 1939. 

Mr. PATMAN. That was the penalty 
mail. That is not franked mail. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The gentle- 
man will find, I think, that it was about 
$41,000,000 for 1940. 

Reverting further to the question asked 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GorE]—— 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Will the gentle- 
man yield right there? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. On the second-, 
third-, and fourth-class matter we voted 
subsidies for 3 years of $129,000,000 a 
year. In other words, in 3 years we voted 
over a half billion dollars in subsidies on 
second-, third-, and fourth-class mail. 
Does the gentleman object to that? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The gentle- 
man does not object to depriving the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
from speaking on that favored theme 
of his. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. But it is true. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I have no 
doubt of it. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. That subsidy was 
given to the magazines and newspapers 
throughout the country because they have 
some influence with the voters. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Now, if the 
gentleman will permit me, I would like to 
proceed a little. 
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I would call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. Gore] to 
one other agency in connection with this 
matter. If he will examine the testimony 
of the Federal Housing Administration, 
he will find a request for the expenditure 
of $232,370. This is to be expended 
through a division of education, through 
a public-relations division, both depart- 
mental and field; through a printing and 
duplicating section; through an art sec- 
tion; through a carpenter-shop section; 
and in addition to such newspaper and 
magazine releases as may be involved, the 
agency indicates the following informa- 
tion activities: Broadcasts to the number 
of 48,548, at an estimated value of $1,- 
000,000; transcriptions to the number of 
3,900; motion-picture showings to the ex- 
tent of 15,000; exhibits in homes, fairs, 
industrial shows, windows, and so forth, 
to the extent of 13,000. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr, COCHRAN. Despite the fact that 
the Federal Housing Administration does 
not cost the taxpayers any money, does 
the gentleman object to the Federal 
Housing Administration advertising 
among the people of this country the 
benefits they can get if they will take ad- 
vantage of the law? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I will say to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri that the indications are there will 
be a loss of $19,000,000 under title I of the 
work of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, in addition to such loss as may come 
from insurance of mortgages to the ex- 
tent of 90 percent. While I have no ob- 
jection to anything within reason, I 
think the expenditure and set-up which 
I have outlined for the Federal Housing 
Administration is wholly outside the 
bounds of reason. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Irs it not a fact that 
the Federal Housing Administration has 
security for the loans made under 
title I? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I do not 
understand the gentleman’s question. 
The records show there is an indicated 
loss of $19,000,000. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Is it not a fact that 
if money is borrowed and guaranteed by 
the F. H. A. the loans are secured? The 
Federal Housing Administration guaran- 
tees them to the bank or whoever ad- 
vances the money. The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration nevertheless has se- 
curity that will enable them to collect if 
necessary, because the loan is made on 
property, which advances in value when 
improvements are made. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman permit me to answer that 
question? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I understand there 
is now $4,000,000 entirely uncollectible. 
They have $19,000,000 that is doubtful, 
half of which is probably collectible, the 
other half of which is uncollectible. But 
I want to remind the gentleman that 
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F. H. A. has insured three billion but 
have only twenty-nine million in their 
fund. The losses are just beginning. 
Under section 207 they are losing money 
already. One cannot look at the future 
and say that F. H. A. is self-supporting. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman knows 
how hard I tried to change section 207. 
What I say is the F. H. A. is self-support- 
ing at the present time. Is it not? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. I might be self- 
supporting today, but if I were taken 
sick tomorrow I would not be; and the 
F. H. A. will be taken sick tomorrow. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman is 
looking into the future, I am talking 
about the present. 

Mr. GIFFORD. One has no trouble 
looking into the future. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
my genial colleague for one more ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Is it not a fact 
that the United States Housing Adminis- 
tration for the money that is being spent 
are constructing better buildings, more 
substantial buildings, and doing it cheaper 
than any private corporation throughout 
the country? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. If the gentle- 
man from New York will yield, my re- 
marks are directed to the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration and not the United 
States Housing Administration. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. We were dis- 
cussing the United States Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. We had 
passed from that to the Federal Housing 
Administration, which led to the colloquy. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. TI appreciate that, 
but the gentleman himself was discussing 
the United States Housing. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The Tenants 
Relations Division. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Money was be- 
ing spent, but is it not true that the cost 
of production under the United States 
Housing 

Mr. COCHRAN. Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I am talking 
about housing because the gentleman 
from Missouri brought it in. Is it not a 
fact they are getting better value for their 
money than private companies? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. My time is 
exceedingly short. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. How much 
time have I consumed, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts has consumed 50 
minutes. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 additional minutes 
and hope the gentleman from New York 
will allow me to proceed. 

Mr, FITZPATRICK. Will not the 
gentleman answer my question? 

Mr. MONRONEY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I cannot yield for the moment, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Virginia has 
referred to the large increases in the 
appropriation for the General Account- 
ing Office. This, as he has explained, is 
due to a combination of national-defense 
activity and the performance under the 
regular work of the agency of the func- 
tions heretofore carried by emergency 
personnel. 

I call the attention of the members of 
the Committee to the record of this 
agency which in conjunction with a letter 
I have recently received from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States indi- 
cates the suspension by the General Ac- 
counting Office of $21,000,000 of expendi- 
tures by W. P. A. in Louisiana, and the 
withholding of approval of further sub- 
stantial payments both in Pennsylvania 
and in Tennessee pending establishment 
to the satisfaction of the Comptroller 
General that these sums were expended 
in respect to public projects within the 
meaning of the Works Progress Act, and 
otherwise lawfully expended. In other 
words, W. P. A. stands today charged with 
the unlawful expenditure of over $21,000,- 
000. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

Santa Claus still continues to reign 
supreme in the T. V. A. We are asked 
this year for an appropriation of $69,- 
800,000, or thereabouts—an increase of 
$4,800,000 as compared with the sum ap- 
propriated during the current year. 
Thirty million dollars of this goes to the 
emergency program for national defense. 
The balance, $39,000,000, goes to the reg- 
ular activities of the Authority. 

The total cost of projects now author- 
ized is now estimated at $600,000,000. 
About $107,000,000 additional in appro- 
priations is stated to be required to com- 
plete the job as at present outlined. 

The appropriation includes among 
others a request for $142,000 for recrea- 
tion purposes, in respect to which almost 
$350,000 has been expended to date; a 
request for $62,000 for fish and game in- 
vestigations; for $225,000 for mapping— 
$3,000,000 having been spent to date for 
this purpose; for $125,000 for tree plant- 
ing on private property—$1,000,000 has 
been spent to date for this purpose; for 
$27,000 for the development of proc- 
essing and marketing cooperatives; for 
$125,000 for studies of transportation and 
economics having little or nothing to do 
with T. V. A.; for $41,000 for urban- 
community relations; for $47,000 for local 
government research; for $94,000 for 
schools which it is said local communities 
cannot carry on; as well as for other sums 
for fire protection, police protection, and 
about everything else anyone could think 
of to make him more comfortable or 
happy at Government expense. 

I may add in this connection that the 
General Accounting Office has taken ex- 
ception to 7,928 items of expenditure by 
T. V. A., aggregating $6,700,000. 

I call attention also in this connection 
to the statement of Mr. Baity, assistant to 
the Comptroller General, which I quote 
as follows: 
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I am not speaking— 


He says— 
for the Office, but if you ask me for my per- 
sonal opinion about T. V. A., I would say to 
you gentlemen that you should pass a law 
requiring it to render its accounts the same 
as anybody else, or repeal the Federal statutes 
with regard to their accounting and tell the 
Authority to spend the money without audit. 


[Here the gavel fell.] 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States Mari- 
time Commission requests an appropria- 
tion of $160,190,000, plus contract au- 
thorizations for $180,000,000. This com- 
pares with an appropriation for the cur- 
rent year of $184,600,000 and contract 
authorizations to the extent of $95,- 
000,000. In other words, this is a de- 
crease of $24,500,000, which is more than 
accounted for by the elimination of 
$40,000,000 appropriated this year for 
insurance, eliminated because of the 
fact that insurance in private companies 
is believed to be available on reasonable 
terms at this time. 

The Commission, of course, is charged 
with a tremendously important work at 
this particular time. It has its regular 
program of 500 ships over a 10-year pe- 
riod, 200 of which will be contracted for 
by the end of the present fiscal year, 56 
of which are now in operation, one of 
which is being completed approximately 
every week. It will have also its work 
under the 200 cargo-ship program which 
passed the House only recently. 

The record shows provision for con- 
struction differentials, to a maximum of 
50 percent, to the extent of $45,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1942 and for operat- 
ing differentials which range as high as 
77 percent to 12 companies to the extent 
of $19,000,000 during the fiscal year 1942, 
It also shows the transfer of 37 vessels 
to the Navy and 287 vessels to alien reg- 
istry during the past fiscal year. 

I think it is fair to state that it is 
admitted by the Commission that the 
labor situation, with which my able col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] dealt 
so splendidly recently, on board our sub- 
sidized merchant marine ships at the 
present time is nothing short of a na- 
tional disgrace. No effective steps have 
been taken up to this time to cope with 
that problem. No increase in funds is 
requested by the Commission for this 
purpose in this bill. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] has been working on legisla- 
tion and on an amendment to this ap- 
propriation bill in the hope of helping to 
meet this situation. I want to place my- 
self squarely behind his objective and 
to express the hope that when offered 
his amendment will be accepted by the 
committee and adopted by the Congress 
in the interest of real national defense. 
saa GILFORD. Will the gentleman 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH., I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will any of this large 
expenditure of money for ships go to 
New England ports? Will we get any of 
that gravy? 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Does the 
gentleman mean under the regular pro- 
gram or under the new cargo-ship pro- 
gram? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Are not the shipyards 
already mentioned? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. So far as the 
regular program is concerned most of the 
shipyards are handling all they can han- 
dle at the present time. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Then they need new 
yards? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The new 
cargo ships are being built in seven new 
facilities which have already been deter- 
mined, none of which will be in the New 
England territory. 

Mr. GIFFORD. We are counted out. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. As far as 
that program is concerned, we do not 
participate. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Chairman, I include a few brief 
comments in respect to other agencies 
provided for in this bill. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE (NATIONAL RESOURCES 
BOARD) 

The testimony of the National Re- 
sources Board appears on page 789 in 
part 1 of the hearings. 

The amount requested, $1,401,390, was 
an increase, compared with the current 
year, amounting to $692,650, reflecting a 
decrease of $7,350 in normal activities 
and an increase of $700,000 in so-called 
national-defense activities. The normal 
activities include studies in the trends of 
business employment, programs of pub- 
lic works, development policies and 
financial problems, the operations of the 
agency being “based upon the planning 
done by the other agencies of govern- 
ment.” The so-called national-defense 
activities include further studies in simi- 
lar fields as well as preparation-of a na- 
tional roster of scientific and special- 
ized personnel, industrial location study, 
and trouble shooting on community 
problems growing out of the construction 
of cantonments. No specific program 
for 1942 is as yet defined. The agency 
admits that “it is very difficult to distin- 
guish” between normal and so-called 
defense activities. The request appears 
to be based largely on the principle that 
“the only safe assumption to make in 
setting up the program for the next fis- 
cal year is that others—problems—will 
arise and that funds should be available 
to cover unforeseen requirements.” The 
committee reduction of $350,000 is a step 
in the right direction. 

BOARD OF TAX APPEALS 


The testimony of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals will be found on page 7 of part 1 of 
the hearings. 

The request of $554,000 represents a 
decrease of $3,000 as compared with the 
current year. The Board is to be com- 
mended as one of the few agencies which 
has shown a determination to resist the 
general tendency to expand. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ALLEY DWELLING AU- 
THORITY 

The testimony of the Authority will be 
ani on page 28 of part 1 of the hear- 

gs. 

The request is for the expenditure of 
accretions and unexpended balances 
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which it is estimated will amount to 
about $132,000, or $25,000 in excess of 
the amount expended during the current 
year. No appropriation from the Treas- 
ury is requested. The Authority reports 
that 45 percent of its dwellings will be 
allocated to tenants having incomes 
from $1,201 to $1,320, with rents from 
$25 to $33 a month; 35 percent to those 
having incomes from $901 to $1,200 with 
rents from $17 to $29 a month; 20 per- 
cent to those having incomes from $600 

to $900 with rents from $11 to $19 a 

month. The economic rent, covering all 

costs, ranges from $33 to $39 per month. 

The difference, in each case, is made up 

by subsidy. The extent of the subsidy is 

apparent from the tables commencing 

on page 51 of the hearings and raises a 

broad question of policy in connection 

with existing wage levels. 

FEDERAL LOAN ADMINISTRATION (HOME OWNERS 

LOAN CORPORATION) 

The testimony of the Corporation will 
be found on page 142 of part 2 of the 
hearings. 

The request of $19,400,000 reflects a 
decrease, as compared with the current 
year, of $2,600,000. The Corporation, of 
course, is in the process of liquidation. 
The record indicates that H. O. L. C. has 
a deficit, over the above reserves against 
losses, amounting to $49,000,000. It indi- 
cates a loss as of October 1, 1940, in re- 
spect to properties sold, of $165,298,327. 
It now owns 54,433 properties with a book 
value of $351,889,872, which, on the basis 
of the market values furnished for prop- 
erties held a year ago, would reflect a 
depreciation to the extent of some 
eighty-five or ninety millions of dollars, 
emphasizing the tremendous losses pos- 
sible from H. O. L. C. operations. 

The Corporation originally made about 
a million loans, aggregating about $3,- 
000,000,000. The testimony indicates 
foreclosures to the extent of 178,850, ag- 
gregating about $750,000,000, or 25 per- 
cent of the total amount loaned. It also 
shows the extension of about 88,000 loans 
for a period of 15 years, prior to the 
Mead-Berry Act, and about 233,800 
loans, for from 15 to 25 years, under 
that act. 

FEDERAL LOAN ADMINISTRATION (HOME LOAN 

BANK BOARD) 

The testimony of the Board will be 
found on page 72 of part 2 of the hear- 
ings. 

The request for $1,500,000 is an in- 
crease, as compared with the current 
year, of $150,000—$92,000 for increased 
personnel to the number of 42 and $58,- 
000 for an increase in other obligations 
required by the steady increase in the 
work of the Board. The system now has 
3,914 members, with assets of about 
$4,900,000,000. 

FEDERAL LOAN ADMINISTRATION (FEDERAL SAV- 
INGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION) 
The testimony of the Corporation will 

be found on page 129 of part 2 of the 

hearings. 

The request of $389,874 is an increase 
of $89,874, as compared with the current 
year—$36,000 for an increase in person- 
nel to the number of 16 and $53,000 for 
an increase in other obligations required 
by the substantial increase in the work 
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of the Corporation. Two thousand two 

hundred and thirty-five institutions, with 

assets of about $2,700,000,000, are in- 

volved in the work of the Corporation. 

FEDERAL LOAN ADMINISTRATION (FEDERAL HOUS- 
ING AUTHORITY) 


The testimony of the Authority will be 
found on page 84 of part 2 of the hear- 
ings. 

The request for $13,388,000 is an ap- 
parent increase, compared with the cur- 
rent year of $88,000. However, the Au- 
thority reports the probable necessity of 
a deficiency request in the amount of 
$500,000. If allowed, the pending request 
would accordingly represent a decrease 
of $412,000, resulting from the fact that 
operations under title 1 and in part under 
title 2 cease with the current fiscal year 
unless renewed by further legislation. 
While there appears to be a loss in pros- 
pect under title 1 of about $19,000,000, 
and while there is the possibility of a 
very substantial loss in the future from 
insurance of mortgages to the extent of 
90 percent of the appraised values of the 
property, the Authority asserts that its 
activities in all three fields—title 1; title 
2, section 203; and title 2, section 207— 
should now be on substantially a self- 
supporting basis from premiums paid. 
Title 1, of course, refers to the repair or 
construction of individual homes in re- 
spect to which the bank making the loan 
has been permitted to charge a true rate 
of interest to the extent of 9.72 percent. 
Title 2, section 203, refers to work in the 
field of mortgages on one- to four-family 
dwellings. Title 2, section 207, refers to 
work in the field of mortgages on large 
scale rental projects. 

There is an indirect appropriation car- 
ried here, through R. F. C. for payment 
of claims under title 1 amounting to 
$7,000,000. 

The enormous amount of informa- 
tional work done by the Authority has 
already been referred to. 

FEDERAL LOAN ADMINISTRATION (RECONSTRUC- 
TION FINANCE CORPORATION) 


The testimony of the Corporation will 
be found on page 1 of part 2 of the hear- 
ings. 
The amount requested, $9,890,680, is 
an increase of $640,680 as compared with 
the current year, $145,410 for increased 
personnel to the number of 161, $470,600 
for increased rental and other expendi- 
ture in connection with the occupation of 
the new Lafayette Building at Fifteenth 
and I Streets, which was constructed with 
such bountiful generosity to the present 
owners, and $24,670 for other obligations. 

The Corporation gives the following 
statement: 


Total authorizations (all 


6 $11, 539, 996, 433 
Disbursed_.----........... 7. 976, 751, 588 
Repaid (77.3 percent) . 6,163,016, 745 
Outstanding 1, 813, 734, 843 


It also refers to the creation of five new 
corporations—the Metals Reserve Co., 
the Rubber Reserve Co., the Defense 
Plant Corporation, the Defense Supplies 
Corporation, and the Defense Homes 
Corporation. The Corporation has sub- 
scribed to the capital of these five corpo- 
rations in the amount of $30,000,000, and, 
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in addition, has allocated some $675,000,- 
000 for the purposes of the new corpora- 
tions, all of which are in the interest 
of national defense. 

The Defense Plant Corporation con- 
structs and leases to the manufacturer. 
The Defense Housing Corporation pur- 
chases the land and furnishes the equity 
capital necessary for the construction of 
defense housing, the Federal Housing 
Authority insuring 80 percent of the 
construction costs, making the mortgage 
Salable. Detailed information will be 
found on page 43 and elsewhere in the 
hearings. 

FEDERAL LOAN ADMINISTRATION (EXPORT= 

IMPORT BANK) 

The testimony of the bank will be 
found on page 60 of part 2 of the hear- 
ings. 

The request for $220,000 is an increase 
of $95,000 over the current year—$53,000 
for an increase in personnel to the num- 
ber of 16 and $42,000 for other obliga- 
tions. The bank reports authority for 
loans to the extent of $700,000,000; dis- 
bursements to the extent of about $206,- 
000,000; repayments to the extent of 
about $78,000,000; earnings to the extent 
of $3,000,000; no losses, as yet. Atten- 
tion is called to the loans to the Argen- 
tine, one of which, for $50,000,000, is 
apparently to be made from the stabili- 
zation fund to Brazil and to China. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The testimony of the Commission will 
be found on page 57 of part 1 of the 
hearings. 

The request for $2,722,000 reflected an 
increase for normal activities of $95,000 
and an increase for so-called national- 
defense activities of $150,000; $81,000 for 
an increase in personnel to the extent of 
31 and $15,000 for other obligations for 
regular activities; and $150,000 for in- 
creased personnel to the number of 113 
for so-called national-defense activities. 
The committee has allowed the requested 
increase for so-called national-defense 
activities, but has disallowed the increase 
for regular activities, believing that last 
year’s appropriation is adequate in this 
respect. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

The testimony of the Commission will 
be found on page 106 of part 1 of the 
hearings. : 

The request for $2,360,000 is an in- 
crease of $60,000 compared with the 
present year, about $47,000 for addi- 
tional personnel to the number of 16, 
about $13,000 for an increase in other 
obligations. This is the largest appro- 
priation that the Commission has ever 
had. The record indicates, however, a 
steady increase in work of the Commis- 
sion, in addition to its duties under the 
recently enacted Wool Labeling Act. 

FEDERAL WORKS ADMINISTRATION (PUBLIC 

BUILDINGS ADMINISTRATION) 

The testimony of the Administration 

will be found on page 190 of part 2 of 


the hearings. 


The request of the administration for 
$31,322,705 represented an apparent de- 
crease of $15,927,855. It should be 
noted, however, that this results entirely 
from a decrease in public buildings to the 
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extent of $20,294,840, the other four 
items of appropriation for the adminis- 
tration reflecting an increase of $4,336,- 
985. The committee recommends the 
reduction of the public-building item by 
$1,149,700. 

FEDERAL WORKS ADMINISTRATION (PUBLIC 

ROADS ADMINISTRATION) 

The testimony of the Administration 
will be found on page 234 of part 2 of the 
hearings. 

The request for $131,000,000 was a de- 
crease, as compared with the current 
fiscal year, of about $10,000,000. With 
the further reduction of $5,000,000 by the 
committee, a saving is reflected of $15,- 
000,000. The saving is wholly in respect 
to the program for the elimination of 
grade crossings. 

FEDERAL WORKS ADMINISTRATION (PUBLIC 

WORKS ADMINISTRATION) 

The testimony of the Administration 
will be found on page 276 of part 2 of 
the hearings. ; 

The request for $620,000, appropriated 
under the Public Works Administration 
Appropriation Aci of 1938, is made for 
the purpose of continuing the life of 
the agency until June 30, 1942, in order 
to complete about 25 projects which will 
be uncompleted at the end of the pres- 
ent fiscal year. It is expected that 20 of 
the 25 projects will be completed by Jan- 
uary 1, 1942. The testimony indicates 
defaults as to principal and interest in 
respect to bonds purchased and held by 
P. W. A. in the amount of $391,961.78, 
and in respect to bonds purchased by 
P. W. A. and now held by R. F. C. in 
the amount of 82,062, 786.49, a total of 
$2,454,748.27. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The testimony of the Commission will 
be found on page 157 of part 1 of the 
hearings. 

The amount requested, $9,120,250, rep- 
resented an increase of $61,500 for motor 
transport regulation as compared with 
the current year. Your committee rec- 
ommendation is identical with that of 
last year. The testimony indicates that 
33,000 motor carriers, 250,000 motor ve- 
hicles, and probably 250 water carriers 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES 

The testimony of the agency will be 
found on page 401 of part 1 of the hear- 
ings. 

The request, $993,340, is an increase 
of $60,480 over the current year, includ- 
ing $48,455 for increased personnel, 20 
in Washington and 4 at the Roosevelt 
Library in Hyde Park, and $13,000 for 
other obligations. There is a slight de- 
crease in the printing and binding item. 
The record indicates that the Archives 
Building is now filled to about 30 per- 
cent of its capacity—800,000 cubic feet. 
It also indicates that the Roosevelt 
Library in Hyde Park is now about 50 
percent completed and that it will re- 
quire about $30,000 annually. ; 

NATIONAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 

The testimony of the Commission will 
be found on page 200 of part 1 of the 
hearings. 

The request for $1,300,000 is a request, 
as in the current year, for $850,000 for 
work within the District of Columbia, 
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and for $250,000 not provided in the cur- 
rent year for work on the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway and for $200,- 
000 not provided for in the current year 
for contributions and advances to the 
Maryland National Park and Planning 
Commission for property in the Anacostia 
Valley. The wisdom of the additional 
items seems very doubtful under exist- 
ing conditions. 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

The testimony of the Commission will 
be found on page 363 of part 1 of the 
hearings. 

The request for $5,440,000 is an in- 
crease of $40,000 over the current year. 
The increase seems to be fully justified in 
view of the additional work imposed on 
the Commission under the terms of the 
Investment Company Act, involving 400 
companies with some 2,000,000 investors 
and some $4,000,000,000 of assets and un- 
der the Investment Advisers Act, under 
which there have been some 652 registra- 
tion applications. The Commission esti- 
mates that $81,460 will be required under 
these two acts and that a saving of 
$41,460 can be realized elsewhere. The 
record indicates the issue in 1939 of new 
securities to the extent of $3,200,000,000, 
the lowest figure since 1935. Of the total, 
about $1,900,000,000 was for refunding or 
refinancing. The testimony outlines the 
work of the Commission under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933, under the Securities and 
Exchange Act, under the Utility Holding 


Company Act, and under the Chandler 
Act. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

The testimony of the Agency will be 
found on page 823 of part 1 of the 
hearings. 

Its request for $33,500,000 represents, 
on a 12-months basis, an increase of 
about 4 percent over the funds made 
available for the current fiscal year on a 
9-months basis. This is, of course, a new 
activity and experience as a basis for ap- 
propriation is lacking. The report indi- 
cates the following proposed personnel 
set-up and cost of operation: 


spe p 
oar 
r Total rec- 
Board Num: per year mmended 
(person: | for 1842 
al sery 
ices) 
State headquarters. $336 | $2, 159, 472 
Local boards. $ 2,832 | 18, 201, 264 
Boards ot appeal „ 24 962, 280 
Medical advisory boards. 600 429, 000 
Personne) reemployment 
Deen 2. 710 1,762, 280 


9, 718 |! 23, 514, 206 


With lapses, $22,826,026. 


The total for other obligations, 
amounting to $9,992,318, includes an 
item of $1,500,000 for a work program for 
conscientious objectors. 

It should be noted that no compensa- 
tion will be paid to board members. 
Salaries requested are based on Civil 
Service Commission schedules, 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

The testimony of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution will be found on page 212 of 
part 1 of the hearings. 

The request of the Agency for $1,792,- 
080 was an increase of $406,100 over the 
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current year; $233,300 of the increase be- 
ing in respect to the National Gallery 
of Art, which will be officially opened on 
March 17. The Committee recommends 
the allowance of appropriations identi- 
cal with those of the present year, ex- 
cept in respect to printing and binding 
and the National Gallery of Art, for 
which the full increases are approved. 
The Gallery, which cost $15,000,000 to 
build and which is endowed to the ex- 
tent of $5,000,000 will have paintings in- 
stalled on the opening date valued at 
about $130,000,000. The request of 
$533,300 for operation in the next fiscal 
year is less than that required for gal- 
leries of similar size in other important 
localities, 
TARIFF COMMISSION 

The testimony of the Commission will 
be found on page 254 of part 1 of the 
hearings. 

The request, $920,000, is the same as 
that allowed for the current year. There 
has been little action by the Commis- 
sion under section 336 (flexible clause), 
section 337 (unfair practices), section 
338 (discriminations). The justification 
offered by the Commission for the pend- 
ing request is based solely on the argu- 
ment that it is important to keep the 
Commission staff intact for fact find- 
ing work if and as required in the fu- 
ture. The size of the staff to be main- 
tained under these conditions in the 
face of a $50,000,000,000 debt and a $9,- 
000,000,000 deficit is, of course, a ques- 
tion of policy. If the administration 
really desires to cut all non-national-de- 
fense appropriations to the bone, this 
would seem to be a good starting point. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The testimony of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will be found on page 274, part 
1, of the hearings. 

The request of $608,693,162 represents 
an increase of $27,700,000, or thereabouts, 
reflected chiefly in the items for salaries 
and expenses, Adjusted Service Depend- 
ents’ Pay and Adjusted Service Compen- 
sation Payments. The increase for sala- 
ries is primarily explained by the increase 
in the number of hospitals and domi- 
ciliary facilities and provision for the 
National Service Life Insurance Fund. 

The bill provides $3,500,000 for hospital 
and domiciliary facilities, $1,500,000 for 
alterations and $2,000,000 for new facili- 
ties at Canandaigua, N. Y., Fort Howard, 
Md., and Massachusetts-Rhode Island 
area. Available beds, totaling 78,834 on 
June 30, 1940, will increase in 2 years to 
82,362 and in 9 years to 100,000. Pa- 
tients, as of October 31, 1940, numbered 
74,668. After careful consideration Gen- 
eral Hines is unable to recommend any 
increased construction program in spite 
of existing conditions. He feels that 
ample beds will be available under the 
present program. 

The national service life insurance 
fund, available to trainees or to anyone 
in active service, is entirely distinct from 
the war-risk insurance and the United 
States Government insurance with 
which we have been familiar. Its exist- 
ence will serve to protect the previous 
fund now held for the benefit of 618,000 
veterans. It is payable in the event of 
death to the immediate family, costs 65 
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cents per $1,000 only at the age of 21 and 

is convertible after 12 months to any 

common form of life insurance. The 
fund is expected to be self-supporting. 

General Hines reports the placing of 
30,000 veterans in employment during 
the past year. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Par AN]. 

GOVERNMENT PAYS $2 FOR EVERY $1 IT BORROWS 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 

not object to a single provision of this 

bill. I am in favor of those provi- 
sions I am acquainted with, and I do 
not know of any provision that I shall 
oppose. The Appropriations Committee 
is composed of 11 subcommittees, which 
causes it to be in effect 11 appropriation 
committees of the House. This causes 
one who is a member of that committee 
to work much harder, I believe, than 
the members of the other committees. 

They have more calls upon their time. 

I know this bill has been very care- 
fully considered, and, as I stated, I do 
not expect to oppose it. The bill pro- 
vides for a total appropriation of $356,- 
000,000. It is not the $356,000,000 that 
I mind the taxpayers paying. It is 
twice that amount I object to their pay- 
ing. It is not the $65,000,000,000 that 
we will owe at the end of this year that 
I object to the Government owing; it 
is the $130,000,000,000 that we will be 
required to pay, before the debt is re- 
tired, that I shall oppose. 

OUR POLICY OF ISSUING INTEREST-BEARING 

OBLIGATIONS MUST BE CHANGED 

Mr. Chairman, we are at a time in 
this Nation when we should change our 
course. In the past it has been the 
policy and it was considered orthodox 
for our Government to issue interest- 
bearing obligations. That was not an 
inconvenient policy, because the obliga- 
tions of the Government only amounted 
to a very small amount until recent 
years. 

For the first hundred years or more of 
our existence we paid less than $25,000,- 
000 a year in interest. It did not amount 
to much. But now with these large ex- 
penditures, and when our national debt 
is ascending to the enormous figure of 
$65,000,000,000, and when our national 
interest burden will exceed one and one- 
half billion dollars a year, when it will 
amount to seven, eight, or nine million 
dollars a day, we should certainly con- 
sider for a moment and determine 
whether or not it is right for our Govern- 
ment to pay this interest. If it is neces- 
sary, well and good, I shall not oppose it. 
If it is against the interest of the coun- 
try to change this policy, of course, we 
should not change it. But since we are 
going out on this large program that in- 
volves so much money, we should 
certainly stop, look, and listen so far as 
the interest being paid by the United 
States Government is concerned, and if 
it is not right to pay it we should stop 
issuing interest-bearing obligations. 

THE TWO BUILDINGS WHERE INTEREST-BEARING 
AND NON-INTEREST-BEARING OBLIGATIONS ARE 
ISSUED 
Let me explain to you the difference. 

We have two buildings down here in 
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Washington, D. C. They are both Fed- 
eral buildings, I suppose you would call 
them. One is the United States Treas- 
ury Building at Fifteenth and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. That is where all the 
United States interest-bearing Govern- 
ment bonds are issued. These bonds 
provide for the payment of an interest 
rate and are issued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Only a few blocks re- 
moved, at Twentieth and Constitution 
Avenue, or thereabouts, you will find the 
Federal Reserve Board Building. That 
is the building where another Govern- 
ment obligation is caused to be issued, 
but it is a non-interest-bearing Govern- 
ment obligation. It does not provide for 
the payment of any interest at all. 
Keep in mind that each obligation is a 
blanket mortgage upon all the property 
of all the people. We know that the 
money that is caused to be issued by the 
Federal Reserve Board is non-interest- 
bearing. It is an obligation, not of the 
Federal Reserve banks, but an obliga- 
tion of the United States Government. 
It carries the same promise to pay based 
upon the same security as the interest- 
bearing obligations issued by the Treas- 
ury. 


FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES BLANKET MORTGAGES 
Practically all of our money is Federal 
Reserve notes. If you will read what is 
on a Federal Reserve note, you will dis- 
cover that it is just as much a mortgage 
and obligation, although it draws no in- 
terest, as a United States bond that is 
issued by the United States Treasury. 
If you will read that note you will find 
that it states on one side at the top, “Fed- 
eral Reserve note. The United States of 
America will pay to the bearer on de- 
mand $20” or $5 or whatever may be the 
amount of the Federal Reserve note. 
That is a blanket mortgage upon all 
the property of the people, issued by the 
Federal Reserve Banking System. It is 
not a mortgage upon the Federal Reserve 


Banking System, no. It is not a mortgage 


upon anything they have, no. It is a 
mortgage upon all the property of the 
people of this Nation, and it is issued by 
the Federal Reserve Banking System. 

GOVERNMENT MONEY-ISSUING PRIVILEGE 

PRIVATELY OWNED 

Who owns the Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System? You would think the Gov- 
ernment would own it, but it does not. It 
does not own one penny of stock in it. 
It is owned by the private banks of this 
country. So we find ourselves in the 
position of permitting the private banks 
of this country to own an insignificant 
amount of stock, only $135,000,000—it is 
insignificant compared to the amount of 
business they do—and giving the private 
banks of the country, through their agen- 
cy, the Federal Reserve System, the right 
to issue non-interest-bearing currency 
which is a mortgage upon the property 
and income of the people of this Nation. 
Is not that the most ridiculous thing? 

GOVERNMENT MONEY 30 CENTS PER $1,000 

It is true they have to pay for that 
money. They have to pay 30 cents a 
thousand dollars for it. They have to 
pay the cost of printing. But this Federal 
Reserve Banking System down here on 
Twentieth and Constitution Avenue can 
take $1,000,000 of this money that is non- 
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interest bearing, that I have just read 
to you, and transfer it to a private bank 
and get $1,000,000 worth of United States 
Government bonds that have been issued 
down here at Sixteenth and Pennsylvania 
Avenue and bought by the bank with 
created bookkeeping money. Then the 
Federal Reserve Banking System will 
have exchanged a non-interest-bearing 
obligation for an interest-bearing obliga- 
tion, and they will keep the interest-bear- 
ing obligation and force our Government 
to pay interest on it as long as they keep 
it. If any one person in this House will 
stand up and tell me that such a system 
is logical or reasonable, I would like to 
see him. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; I will stand up. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman says it 
is logical and reasonable? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am glad to see the 
gentleman stand up. I know the gentle- 
man believes the Government should pay 
4-percent interest on them. He honestly 
believes it, and he is just as honest in his 
views as I am in mine. But remember 
what the gentleman says is logical. He 
is saying it is all right for an institution 
that is owned by private banks to get the 
money from the Government for 30 cents 
per $1,000 and then trade that money for 
interest-bearing obligations and keep the 
obligations, and make the Government 
pay $40,000,000 a year interest on every 
$1,000,000,000 worth. He says that is log- 
ical. I know it is logical from his view- 
point, but it is not logical from mine. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I have been in the banking 
business for 10 years since I have been in 
Congress, but my impression is that the 
banks have been prohibited from issuing 
currency against bonds in the account. 

Mr. PATMAN. We are talking about 
different things, I may say to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. The gentleman is 
talking about the old national-bank cur- 
rency and I am talking about Federal Re- 
serve notes. They have been stopped 
from that in recent years. 

Mr. MAY. I understood the gentle- 
ae to say the banks issued currency on 

t. 

Mr. PATMAN. I said the Federal Re- 
serve Banking System. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; I stood up over 
here because the gentleman challenged 
me, but nearly everybody here would prob- 
ably stand up with me. The gentleman 
has been at this a long time and he does 
not have many supporters yet. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, you would be 
surprised. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; I think I would 
if I saw many. 

Mr. PaTMAN. I think that before 
this thing is over the gentleman is going 
to be more surprised, because the people 
are just now beginning to open their eyes. 
The famous former Prime Minister of 
England, Disraeli, said: 

Nothing is so powerful as an idea whose 
time has come. 3 
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The time has come for our idea that 
it is idiotic for the Government to pay 
tribute to a few for the use of its own 
credit. Heretofore it has never amount- 
ed to much. 

The gentleman can get up here and so 
logically explain it that you would think 
he is right, but when you come right 
down to the facts and bring out this 
point about the two buildings, that the 
Treasury issues interest-bearing obliga- 
tions paying 4 percent, the kind the 
gentleman wants issued, and then over at 
another place, in another building, they 
issue the same kind of mortgage or ob- 
ligation against the people, but it is non- 
interest bearing, and then allow the pri- 
vate banks of the country to exchange 
the non-interest-bearing for the interest- 
bearing and continue to receive $40,000,- 
000 a year on a $1,000,000,000 obligation, 
I just cannot coneive of people saying 
that that is sound and logical and rea- 
sonable and should be continued. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The Federal Reserve 
bank, everybody knows, is an agent of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. PATMAN. I yielded for a ques- 
tion only, I may say to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. It is not an agency 
of the Government. The members of 
the Board receive their salaries from the 
private commercial banks whom they 
represent. 

Mr. GIFFORD. After they make a 
certain amount of money, the rest comes 
to the Treasury. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is mis- 
taken. I know he is honest in his views, 
but he is mistaken about that, just as 
mistaken as he can be. Not a penny 
goes to the Treasury. Under the old 
law that was contemplated. I believe I 
can explain what got the gentleman off. 

Mr. GIFFORD. They took it away and 
gave it to the F. D. I. C. What is the 
difference? The Government has it. 
The gentleman is too shrewd. He can- 
not shake me off like that. 

Mr. PATMAN. Just ask a question; 
do not make a speech. 

Mr. GIFFORD. You have one hand 
in your own pocket, but you cannot get 
me in the other pocket. 

Mr. PATMAN. Do not make a speech 
on my time. The gentleman can get time 
over there and make a speech. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The surplus profits 
go to the Government. The private 
bankers are not making much money. 
The people who deposit in the banks are 
receiving little interest. 

Mr.PATMAN. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a stump speech, and I did not yield 
for that at all. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I had to take advan- 
tage of it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Regarding this surplus 
going into the Treasury, that is another 
reason the gentleman has not studied 
this thing in a long time. He believes 
that is true, but it is not true. That 
statement is used by those who try to 
justify the system, but it is untrue. 
When the law was first drawn and first 
passed—it became a law 2 days before 
Christmas of 1913—the logical and rea- 
sonable argument then was made that it 
is right for the Federal Reserve banking 
system to issue non-interest-bearing obli- 
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gations as money, to put them out, be- 
cause when they make a certain amount 
of money it will go into the Treasury and 
the Treasury will benefit from it. 

It sounded very, very good; but, you see, 
it was not long until they got a little 
amendment through providing that only 
one-half of it would go into the surplus 
fund of the Treasury, another little 
amendment providing that none would go 
in until a surplus accumulated up to a 
large amount, and then, finally, in 1935— 
if the gentleman will go and get the bill 
and read it, he will find out that the law 
now reads that none of it will go into the 
Treasury of the United States, not a 
penny in this world. So the gentleman 
is mistaken about it; and if I am mis- 
taken, I will be glad to correct it and get 
up here and make apologies to the gen- 
tleman; but I will not have to apologize, 
because I feel reasonably certain I am 
right. 

Mr. MAY and Mr. GIFFORD rose. 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I would just like to make 
this observation in response to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GIFFORD], made a moment ago, 
that the banks are not making any 
money: The little bank in my town set 
aside a net of 20 percent this year. 

Mr.PATMAN. They are making pretty 
good money, and they should be making 
it, because the Government has been 
helping them enough. The people on re- 
lief in this country have not received as 
much out of the New Deal as the banks 
have received out of it, I will say that. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GIFFORD. Would the gentleman 
like to yield to me now? 

Mr. PATMAN. But just ask a ques- 
tion, and do not make a speech. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Does the gentleman 
favor the present recommendation of the 
Federal Reserve Board about freezing 
reserves? > 

Mr. PATMAN. As to freezing reserves, 
I am opposed to it, not because I would 
not be in favor of freezing reserves under 
certain circumstances, but I am opposed 
to the present Federal Reserve Board 
having that power. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Did you vote for it in 
1937? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; I trusted them, 
but I will not trust the same Board any 
more. They gave us a panic after we 
gave them that power, and I am not in 
favor of another panic. I think one time 
should be enough. The Federal Reserve 
Board has caused three panics in this 
country and Mr. Eccles has caused one 
himself, and one panic for Mr. Eccles 
and three for the Board are too many 
panics for that Board to put on. So I 
am opposed to that Board having that 
additional power. 

I would be in favor of a Board that 
is under obligations to Congress, the 
body that is charged in the Constitution 
with the duty of coining money and reg- 
ulating its value—I would be in favor of 
that kind of Board having every power 
that the Federal Reserve Board has 
asked for, and more than that, because 
I am opposed to inflation. I do not want 
inflation of any kind or type, and I am 
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also opposed to deflation. And remem- 
ber this, it is no time to talk about too 
much money or too much credit when 
prices are as low as they are today; that 
is, prices of raw materials, and as long 
as there are 8,000,000 people unemployed, 
you are talking just a little too fast when 
you talk about freezing reserves under 
such circumstances and conditions as 
that. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California rose. 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
just like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not feel that when we talk about the 
making of money by these banks and 
how much their profit is, and so on and 
so forth, as the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts said, are we not missing the 
main point? The main point is that 
these private banks exercise the power 
of creation of money in the United 
States, which is an essential function of 
a sovereign government. 

Mr. PATMAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that that is the essential point. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the gentleman from Texas 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

JUST AS REASONABLE TO CONTEND THAT BATTLE- 
SHIPS SHOULD BE PRIVATELY OWNED 

Mr. PATMAN. I think it would be 
just as reasonable for the Treasury to be 
owned by the private banks because the 
Federal Reserve Banking System is per- 
forming a governmental function which 
should not be performed by any selfish 
interests. It would be just as reasonable 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to be controlled by the railroad owners 
with the power to fix their own freight 
rates as it is for the banks to own the 
money-issuing privileges of this Nation. 
It would be just as reasonable for the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
be owned, operated, and conducted by 
the people who are selfishly interested 
as it is for the Federal Reserve Banking 
System to be owned by the private banks 
of this country. It would be just as rea- 
sonable for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to be operated by private business 
in this country and to prescribe their 
own rules and regulations, fixing prices 
and everything else, as it is for the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to be owned by the 
private banks of this country. It would 
be just as reasonable for private persons 
and private corporations to own our bat- 
tleships as it is for them to own the 
money-issuing privileges of our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The gen- 
tleman, of course, is correct about the 
matter of surplus, and he pointed out the 
repeal of that law. Is it not true also 
that the original Federal Reserve Act 


-4 imposed a tax of a quarter of 1 percent 


on the issuance by those private banks of 
Federal Reserve notes and that that was 
later repealed? 

Mr. PATMAN. I think the gentleman 
is mistaken about that. The original act 
provided that when a bank receives Fed- 
eral Reserve notes it shall pay an interest 
charge. The Board set the rate at zero, 
thereby depriving the Government of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and used 
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the Government credit absolutely free, 
and then along each session of Congress 
they would get some other chiseling 
amendment, and finally when the war 
came on in 1917 they got everything they 
wanted under the guise of the emergency, 
and you should watch for them to come 
in again under this emergency and ask 
for everything that they did not get 
before. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I still be- 
lieve the original act imposes that tax, 
and that the system the gentleman de- 
scribes is an amendment passed very 
early after the passage of the original act. 

Mr. PATMAN. I think the gentleman 
is mistaken, although it is a long time 
since I read the original act. 

HENRY FORD’S VIEWS ON MONEY 


November 23, 1937, Mr. Henry Ford, the 
owner of the Ford Motor Co., gave out an 
interview to the Associated Press, which 
is very interesting, on the subject of 
money. It was during the deflation 
brought on by Mr. Eccles and the Federal 
Reserve Board by doubling the reserve re- 
quirements of banks and thereby plowing 
under or destroying $3,000,000,000 in 
money or credit. Mr. Ford’s statement 
is timely now. It is as follows: 

A contributing factor to the present pause, 
Ford said, has been the fact that money too 
long has been a principal commodity of 
commerce. 

“Money,” he said, has become a business 
in itself instead of an adjunct to business. 
* * * The present system breaks down so 
often that it is time our financial engineers 
developed a better model.” 

The present money system as exemplified 
by those “who manipulate for profit,” Ford 
said, is entirely out of date, and is in large 
measure responsible for recurring business 
recessions. It is a system that seeks to con- 
trol labor, wants to control Government, fi- 
nance, food, industry, and even the schools. 
It manifests an avariciousness that would 
control everything.” 

The solution, Ford said, lies in teaching the 
coming generation the real purpose of money 
and “an understanding of a system that may 
have been adequate for society’s needs many 
years ago but no longer meets its require- 
ments today.” 

A real understanding of the money system, 
Ford said, might well be taught in the 
Nation’s schools. 


I cannot understand how any person 
can seriously contend that the money- 
issuing privilege of our Government 
should be farmed out to the private banks 
of the country. I believe in the useful- 
ness of the private banks and I would 
not do anything to destroy their useful- 
ness. In fact, I would be willing to give 
them Government aid, if necessary, as 
I have voted to give them in the past; but 
to give them the privilege of issuing 
money on the credit of our Nation is 
giving them entirely too much, and I shall 
continue to oppose that privilege, the 
greatest of all, being farmed out to them 
as it is today. 

LINCOLN SAID MONEY SHOULD BE CREATED BY 
GOVERNMENT ONLY 


President Abraham Lincoln made a 
statement on money, in which he said: 

Money is the creature of law; its creation 
and original issue should be maintained as 
an exclusive monopoly of the National Gov- 
ernment. The needs of all can best be served 
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by issuing national currency and credit 
through the operation of a national banking 
system. 
JEFFERSON SAID PRIVATE BANKS SHOULD NOT 
CONTROL ISSUANCE OF MONEY 
President Thomas Jefferson made a 
statement on money and the use and 
abuse of Government credit, which is very 
timely today. President Jefferson said: 
If the American people ever allow private 
banks to control the issue of their currency, 
first by inflation and then by deflation, the 
banks and corporations that will grow up 
around them will deprive the people of all 
property until their children will wake up 
homeless on the continent their fathers con- 
quered. 


President Jefferson’s statement of 
more than 100 years ago aptly fits the 
situation today. The private banks have 
controlled the issuance of currency and 
have caused deflation and then inflation, 
thereby forcing millions of concerns into 
bankruptcy and taking the savings and 
homes away from millions of people each 
time. 

THOMAS A. EDISON SAID IF GOVERNMENT CAN 

ISSUE A DOLLAR BOND THAT IS GOOD IT CAN 

ISSUE A DOLLAR BILL THAT IS GOOD 


Suppose our Government had been 
faced with a $65,000,000,000 debt when 
Thomas A. Edison was wisely warning 
the country about ruinous interest 
charges? He would have wisely said: 

It is wrong to pay Government bondhold- 
ers interest for the use of the Government’s 
own credit. 


In one statement on this subject, Mr. 
Edison said: 

It is a terrible situation when the Govern- 
ment must go into debt and submit to 
ruinous interest charges at the hands of men 
who control the fictitious value of gold. If 
our country can issue bonds it can also issue 
currency. Both are promises to pay, but one 
promise fattens the usurer, the other helps 
the people. 


Notice what Mr. Edison said about the 
two kinds of “promises to pay” issued by 
our Government. One kind of promise is 
the kind that I described a few minutes 
ago that bears no interest and is a promise 
to pay by our Government. It is issued by 
the Federal Reserve Banking System on 
the credit of the Nation. The other 
promise to pay is issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. It is interest-bearing 
and is a promise to pay secured by the 
property of all the people. No one can 
answer Mr. Edison’s argument that if 
the Government can issue a dollar bond 
that is good it can issue a dollar bill 
that is good. 

PRESIDENT F. D. ROOSEVELT ON THE TWO KINDS 
OF GOVERNMENT PROMISES TO PAY 

President Roosevelt, in his radio ad- 
dress May 7, 1933, stated: 

In the first place, Government credit and 
Government currency are really one and the 
same thing. Behind Government bonds 
there is only a promise to pay. 


That being true—and it is true—how 
can we justify letting the banks have 
currency, which is a Government non- 
interest-bearing promise to pay, which 
they may use to exchange for Govern- 
ment interest-bearing promises to pay? 

There is a big difference to the banks, 
since they continue to receive interest 
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each year from the Government on the 
interest-bearing obligations that they 
have exchanged non-interest-bearing ob- 
ligations for. It just does not make 
sense. It is easy for the apologists for 
the System to give excuses and quote old 
slogans and cute phrases, but they never 
give a reason to justify the system, be- 
cause no logical reason can be given. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in his 
annual Budget message to Congress, on 
January 8, 1941, stated: 

Investors are fully aware of this fact. The 
bonds of the United States Government are 
the safest securities in the world, because 
they are backed by the best asset in the 


world—the productive capacity of the Amer- 
ican people, 


This statement will apply to either 
kind of promises to pay issued by the 
Government—the interest-bearing type 
of security or the noninterest-bearing 
type of security. Since Federal Reserve 
notes, which are obligations of our Gov- 
ernment and are noninterest bearing, 
are backed by the same security as the 
Government’s bonds that are issued by 
the United States Treasury and which 
provides for an interest charge, why 
should we have a policy that requires the 
issuance of interest-bearing bonds? Why 
we should not at once adopt a policy 
that will gradually and eventually lead 
to the issuance of non-interest-bearing 
notes or non-interest-bearing credit of 
the Government, and thereby save the 
people from a $1,000,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000,000 a year in interest charges I can- 
not understand. 

MET WITH OLD SLOGANS, CUTE PHRASES, AND 
FLIMSY EXCUSES 

We are met with the argument that 
France had inflation at one time; so did 
Germany; and we should, therefore, be 
very, very careful. Such argument, how- 
ever, is very weak in the face of the facts 
that if it will be inflation for the Gov- 
ernment to use its own credit without 
paying interest, it will likewise be infla- 
tion for the Government to issue the 
same amount of credit through the banks 
and pay the banks over a billion dollars a 
year for its use. It cannot be said that 
one will be monetary control and the 
other monetary inflation, as each will 
have exactly the same effect. We are 
met with flimsy excuses; not reasons. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman has re- 
ferred to a selfish interest having control 
through agencies of the Government and 
through communications, and so forth. 
Which is the most dangerous control, 
that which handles the money and con- 
trols it, or these other agencies? 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, the one that han- 
dles the money, because money fixes the 
price of everything. It fixes the price of 
all goods and services, and whoever has 
the power to control the price of money 
controls the price of everything. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SOUTH. That must amount to 
quite a considerable sum. Will the gen- 
tleman tell us how it is distributed? The 
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Federal Reserve banks evidently do not 
retain that vast amount of money. 

Mr. PATMAN. They have created two 
and a half billion dollars of Federal Re- 
serve notes—paper currency—and bought 
two and a half billion dollars in Govern- 
ment interest-bearing bonds, and they 
put those bonds back in their lock boxes, 
and we have to pay tens of millions of 
dollars a year interest on them, for which 
they trade non-interest-bearing currency, 
and that enables the Federal Reserve 
Board to pay salaries up to $40,000 and 
$50,000 a year, just by being given that 
privilege. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
made the statement that they have just 
created two and a half billion dollars of 
money. Is there any limit on the amount 
that they can create? 

Mr. PATMAN. None in the world, ex- 
cept they must have 40 percent gold to 
back all the money issued. By reason of 
a criminal law passed by Congress the 
people were compelled to give up this 
gold to the United States Treasury, 
which was in turn delivered to the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks for this use—but the 
title not transferred—and now they hold 
fictitious gold to the amount of $20,000,- 
000,000 which is sufficient for them to is- 
sue $50,000,000,000 in money. That is 
not all the story; when they issue the 
$50,000,000,000 and it is delivered to the 
private banks, the private banks can use 
it as a reserve upon which approximately 
10 times that much money can be issued 
or $500,000,000,000, an inconceivable 
sum. Therefore, my answer that there is 
no limit is correct as it is possible for 
them to issue enough money to destroy 
our monetary system, and certainly suf- 
ficient to buy up all interest-bearing 
Government obligations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Chairman, I sug- 
gest to the Members of the House that 
this is a serious subject, at this time in 
particular, and I hope they will give it 
consideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, you 
may think that I am to speak further 
on this subject of money, but I have 
another matter that I prefer to discuss 
today. My friend from Texas IMr. 
Parman] has been arguing this subject 
for some 10 years and he simply cannot 
stop. He says that I am to be surprised 
at the number of supporters that he has. 
When this Nation attempts to pay noth- 
ing for its credit, and when it attempts 
to print money, I do not think that he 
will have many supporters. Seemingly, 
the only way that I can stop his arguing 
is to buy a locket and put his picture 
inside it. A certain man said that he 
put his wife’s picture in a locket because 
that was the only way he could shut her 
up. But I cannot stop him. I appre- 
ciate his great efforts and I personally 
wish him well but I do not want him 
to think that he has many followers. 
But today I wish to speak of a different 
matter. 

It will be somewhat in the nature of 
testimony according to my conscience. I 
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love the Republican Party. I have fought 
its battles here for 18 years, and especially 
in the last 8 years, while one of the minor- 
ity. I went on the stump last fall and 
urged my people to believe in Willkie; I 
urged them to believe in Governor Stas- 
sen and other leaders. I urged my peo- 
ple to believe in my own Governor Salton- 
stall of Massachusetts, He was reelected. 
Now we find a great division in the Re- 
publican Party and many say we should 
not follow these leaders, whom we told 
the public to trust and to believe in. No- 
body could dread the granting of blank 
checks and granting powers to this Presi- 
dent of ours more than I. I have resisted 
such powers strenuously. But he is the 
only President I have. Somebody must 
have large authority and I learn now 
that he is willing to surrender or give up 
much of the powers contemplated in 
H. R. 1776. I must not be too stubborn 
in demanding that he have too little 
power, which would make the bill of 
small effect, and I must forget politics in 
this highly important moment. I had a 
very large scrap book lying here some- 
what over a year ago and I spoke 50 min- 
utes on the repeal of the embargo. I 
favored that repeal and stated then that 
one could argue either side of the question 
most persuasively as lawyers, but that 
there was one question in my mind which 
I had to answer and answer according to 
the dictates of my conscience. Should I 
vote in a way that might bring joy to the 
heart of Hitler? 

With great misgivings I have recently 
followed the testimony offered day by day 
before the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Much more valuable to me will be my 
scrapbook collecting comments by think- 
ers and writers with reference to that 
testimony. So-called publicists have 
largely been called before the committee. 

What a pity that our great hero, Lind- 
bergh, should have to be subjected to 
such a long ordeal of questioning. He 
won my complete respect for his ability 
and sincerity. Cold, impersonal, almost 
inhuman seemed his viewpoint. Yet his 
testimony brought great joy to the dicta- 
tors. He argued that we might just as 
well agree now that we should be willing 
or even prefer to live in a world with 
Hitler. Who is this Hitler? Read West- 
brook Pegler of yesterday. He told you 
plainly what Hitler is. He reminded us 
that our memories are dreadfully faulty. 
When this President of ours expostu- 
lated with Hitler as to the possible rape 
of other countries this same Hitler wrote 
to Denmark, Norway, and Switzerland 
and other small nations asking them if 
they had any fears of aggression by Ger- 
many. They replied, of course, that they 
had no such misgivings. He then re- 
ferred those replies to our President. But 
what has he done to those nations within 
a very few months? Pegler stigmatizes 
him as a liar and worse. 

Last week I portrayed on the floor of 
this Congress the methods adopted by 
Germany in her financial arrangements 
to carry on her huge operations and the 
diabolical plans by which she expects to 
succeed. I do not want to live in a world 
that may be dominated by Hitler and his 
ilk 


I am indeed worried about my Republi- 
can Party. It should not demand too 
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much. With our party split so badly on 
this aid to Britain matter a great re- 
sponsibility rests upon Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress. Seemingly every news- 
paper in my district favors such aid. I 
myself declared for it months ago. If 
England goes down in a few short months, 
smug although we may be today, we will 
then be a jittery, nervous people, espe- 
cially fearing the economic future, as well 
as the great expense involved in provid- 
ing for our actual defense. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Gladly. 

Mr. BENDER. Just today I saw the 
front page of a Washington newspaper 
calling attention to the fact that there 
are 4,500,000 tags ordered to reidentify 
the war dead and wounded. Frankly, I 
do not think only Republicans but every- 
body in the country is concerned about 
the foreign policy on the part of this 
country that is not forthright, that takes 
action of this kind, and at the same time 
tells us that they are interested in keep- 
ing this country out of war. We are try- 
ing to find our way and we are looking 
for leadership, not only in the Republican 
Party, but in the Nation, that will tell us 
the truth and give us the facts so that we 
may act intelligently and wisely, not only 
for ourselves but for the entire world. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BENDER. I call your attention to 
a AnA ask you to comment regard- 

Mr. GIFFORD. I cannot comment as 
I would like to. A year ago when I spoke 
for 50 minutes and voted to repeal the 
embargo dire things were threatened 
here. We were to be plunged in war im- 
mediately. 

I believe that this Nation of ours has 
been so vaccinated against war by the 
results flowing from the last one that we 
could not now be induced to declare war. 
If this President gets too enthusiastic, 
the Congress will keep him out of war. 
Again, I believe we have been successfully 
vaccinated against incidents. We shall 
not furnish manpower. But I say if and 
when it comes to financing outposts, our 
first lines of defense—and England is 
our most important outpost— I am for it, 
When the bill is brought to the floor 
members of the committee will need and 
take nearly all the time for debate, and 
I wish to express my opinion while op- 
portunity is offered. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I do. 

Mr. KEEFE. I take it the gentleman 
is in favor of giving all-out aid to 
Britain? 

Mr. GIFFORD. That is too broad a 
question. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is that right? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Some things I might 
not be willing to. 

Mr. KEEFE. I will ask the gentleman 
if he will give consideration, if he is so 
minded, to an out-and-out proposal to 
be presented to this Congress to provide 
Britain with a loan? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I would give her a 
loan. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman will give 
her a loan? 
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Mr. GIFFORD. I would. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then why does not the 
Congress do that? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. Why? 

Mr. KEEFE. Why does not the gen- 
tleman present a resolution to grant the 
lending of a specific sum of money to 
Britain so that Congress will then retain 
control over this situation? 

Mr. GIFFORD. There is one thing of 
which I am very conscious: I know my 
lack of persuasiveness. So I shall not 
offer it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD, I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Lack of persuasive- 
ness, yes; but sometimes, even though 
we do not seem to receive any consider- 
ation, bills that we introduce, or the 
thoughts contained in those bills, months 
afterward, are adopted and brought in 
by Members of the majority. So, if we 
keep it constantly before their minds, 
they may do it themselves some day. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have fresh in my 
mind the real victory the gentleman 
from Michigan won today. The House 
applauded the gentleman and he has at 
last come into his own. Sincere con- 
gratulations. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. As I said, I may be 
noisy; and I intend to continue to be 
noisy every time and as long as they 
continue abusing me. The gentleman 
spoke about not being able to get time 
from the Republican leadership. If the 
gentleman would look up the files, he 
could always find something where some- 
body has insulted, misused, or abused 
him that would give the gentleman the 
right to claim time. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Members of the com- 
mittee take up nearly all time in debate. 
They should let me digress right here to 
say that no matter how vigorous I seem 
in debate I really am always calm, and 
not at all disturbed. 

u Does anybody else desire to ask a ques- 
on? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I want to say 
something more always. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I trust I can get some 
more time. I would like to have 5 min- 
utes more. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I want to say further 
that I would like to be obnoxious to those 
I consider the enemies of my country, 
and every time they print something that 
is seemingly disagreeable it is only an 
indication that you are getting some 
place. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Iam trying to save my 
Republican Party; that is my motive in 
making these remarks. I may be wrong. 
Now I should like to talk briefly about the 
appropriation bill before us, unless the 
gentleman from Wisconsin wishes to 
entrap me with another question. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman has an- 
swered my question. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Massachusetts yield 
me 5 additional minutes? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts 5 additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts has 1 minute remaining. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 6 minutes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. To go back to my own 
proper assignment—the expenditures of 
Government. Here is the independent 
offices bill; and what a bill! Have you 
read it? There are so many varieties of 
Government activities contained in it. 
The Appropriations Committee have little 
time to question whether many functions 
are being operated successfully. They 
rejoice when they can see any slight re- 
ductions from previous appropriations. 

Take, for instance, the Federal Housing 
Administration. After printing their own 
justifications there are but few pages of 
hearings covering their activities. How- 
ever, one pertinent statement was made. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] said: 

But your potential liabilities are constantly 
increasing, are they not? 


That is about all the criticism appear- 
ing in the hearings. But that question 
carried an ominous implication. 

The Committee on Expenditures, of 
which I am the ranking minority mem- 
ber, is not allowed to investigate; yet we 
could do much good by delving into the 
functions of these agencies and lay bare 
the results. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee is so overwhelmed with work that 
it cannot possibly investigate a much 
length. I thought I would learn much 
from these hearings, but there is little 
to aid us in criticism, or praise, of results 
accomplished. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois did remind the F. H. A. of a day of 
reckoning and retribution. 

Have you heard the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cocnran] ask, The F. H. 
A. is self-supporting, is it not?“ Is not 
that indeed most amusing? The F. H. A., 
having insured almost 83,000,000, 000 of 
property, has about $29,000,000 in its 
fund, and most of that belongs to the 
mortgagee and mortgagor rather than 
belonging to the Government. And they 
ask for $13,000,000 just for administra- 
tion. Another debacle of mortgage fore- 
closures and crash of real-estate values 
would find the F. H. A. in a sorry position. 
Contemplate guaranteeing mortgages up 
to 80 and 90 percent. It just does not 
make sense. 

It is a new venture and, of course, the 
losses have not shown up yet. Do not 
you older Members recall that about a 
year ago I showed that two such St. Louis 
mortgages of about two million each had 
to be taken over by the Government 
within 1 year? Do you recall the swollen 
estimates and the “kicking in” to meet 
the equity? And how the architect and 
the builder secured the money, and about 
their corporation, the shares of stock of 
which were held by girls in the office? 
They did not meet the first payment of 
interest and the insurance company de- 
manded of the Government the deben- 
tures. All within a year. What is to 
happen during 25 years? 

Mr. Chairman, how shrewdly these 
agencies can conceal their losses. Do 
not give me another clerk at $91 a 
month. Give me an expert at $5,000 a 
year who would be an expert and we 
will then learn much to the advantage 
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of our Treasury. In many cases there 
are no losses “yet.” They are not “yet” 
shown. However, the F. H. A. says it 
may lose some $19,000,000. They are 
asking now for seven million from the 
R. F. C. to pay their losses at this time. 

Nobody has perhaps spoken today of 
the H. O. L. C. and about its huge losses. 
It is not a pleasant story. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will tell that tomor- 
row. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Ishall be glad to have 
the gentleman do so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman will 
observe that on page 24 of the bill we 
specifically make available $7,000,000 for 
losses incurred under title I of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Those are the cats 
and dogs. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Out of the $19,000,000 
they may collect some, but they will come 
to us for more next year. There is the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and 
many others. Shall we quietly mark 
losses without comment? 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I just got the idea from a 
colloquy between the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Girrorp] that 
the Appropriations Committee brings in a 
bill that is going to provide for $7,000,000 
of losses, then appropriates an additional 
$13,000,000 to continue to incur losses. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; but they are to 
earn the thirteen million. They take the 
premiums that ought to be put into the 
reserve fund. 

Mr. MAY. I would like to have an ex- 
planation of the reason for that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It requires no expla- 
Dawan other than the language in the 

ill; 

Not to exceed $7,000,000 to be advanced 
shall be available for the payment of any 
insurance granted under section 2 and section 
6, title I, of this act. 


Mr. GIFFORD. That is al. We 
marked off two and one-half billion dol- 
lars at one stroke, as you recall. It was 
carried the day before as an asset of the 
Government. Marked off and forgotten, 
so that we can go merrily on. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. A gentleman on the other 
side of the aisle asked the question if the 
Republicans knew about this. Does the 
gentleman not know that the Republi- 
cans tried and tried and tried for the last 
10 years in connection with every bill 
that has been brought in here to cut it 
down, but have not been successful be- 
cause we do not have the votes over here? 
If we had the votes, we would cut them 
down. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have been reading 
these reports. Isit not strange how these 
appropriations have a defense reason for 
an increase? There is made to be a gun- 
powder smell all the way through them. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. THOM]. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
speak about an embarrassment that con- 
fronts new Members of this Congress 
in the hope that something will be done 
by the Appropriations Committee per- 
haps to correct the situation. 

In past years each Member of the 
House has been credited with, I think, 
400 copies of the Agricultural Yearbook. 
This book heretofore has always been 
printed by the Government Printing Of- 
fice and the distribution has been au- 
thorized some time in June, July, or 
August. The requests for that book have 
come about that time of the year and 
by the end of the year have been usually 
pretty well filled. This year, on account 
of pressure of work in the Government 
Printing Office, this book is being printed 
by a private concern and for this reason 
it was not printed and ready for distribu- 
tion until the very last weeks of 1940. 

Under the legislation governing dis- 
tribution of documents, the 1940 quota 
of Agricultural Yearbooks is credited to 
the sitting Member of Congress and he 
continues to be the possessor of those 
400 Agricultural Yearbooks until 6 
months after he has retired. Ordinarily 
this works out all right when the book 
is ready for distribution in the middle 
of the year, but now the book is just 
being distributed and we poor new Mem- 
bers who have just taken office are re- 
ceiving three or four requests a day for 
Agricultural Yearbooks and we have no 
books to our credit and will not have any. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOM. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Iam going 
to offer the gentleman a hundred of mine 
now, inasmuch as he has taken the floor. 
I will send them up to him. 

Mr, THOM. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. The reason 
I am making this offer is because in my 
opinion the Agricultural Yearbook of 
this year is probably one of the most 
slimiest pieces of communistic propa- 
ganda that has ever been printed by the 
New Deal. The gentleman can have 
mine and he is welcome to them. 

Mr. THOM. I have not read the book, 
but I have some doubts about that state- 
ment. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOM. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I won- 
der if my friend from Michigan would 
not like to get rid of a few more of those 
books? 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. I am not 
gong to send them out in my district. 

BEITER. Will the gentleman 
wae a few of those books to me? 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. I will be 
glad to send the gentleman a hundred. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. How 
about me? 
Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. I am 


running short now. I will see what I 
can do for the gentleman from Virginia. 
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Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, my speech 
has brought some results, if the gentle- 
man from Michigan will carry out his 
promise. 

The Agricultural Yearbooks in past 
years have not been much sought after. 
When I was a secretary to a Member of 
Congress, no one wrote in for these Agri- 
cultural Yearbooks; but when I came 
back here as a Congressman I found 
there was a widespread demand for 
them. 

It seems to me the Appropriations 
Committee ought to do something so that 
the new Members may have a small 
quota, a necessary quota, to meet these 
demands and not depend entirely on the 
kind gentleman who is going to send me 
some, 

Mr. BEITER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. THOM. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BEITER. Iam glad that the gen- 
tleman has called this to the attention 
of the Appropriations Committee. In my 
own case I made inquiry and I find that 
the man I succeeded was credited with 
400 yearbooks on January 2, 1 day before 
he left office. I lacked a lot of books 
until my good friend here consented to 
give me his. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOM. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
New York had the same advantage 2 
years ago. 

Mr. BEITER. No. The gentleman 
has just called attention to the fact that 
the books were available in June, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HEALEY]. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, I was 
interested to read the following article 
which appeared in this morning’s copy of 
the Washington Times-Herald. It seems 
to me the article is self-explanatory. 
UNITED States CHAMBER UNIT OPPOSES ANTI- 

STRIKE LAW—COMMITTEE Says CURB WOULD 

BE INEFFECTIVE AND DENY BAS1 RIGHTS 

(By Milton Magruder) 

The committee on manufacture of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
last night voiced opposition to enactment of 
Federal antistrike legislation on the grounds 
it would “prove ineffective and deny funda- 
mentai rights to our citizens.” 

The committee’s position was stated in a 
formal report which the chamber’s member- 
ship will be asked to approve. It found that: 

“Public policy is opposed to interference 
with defense.” 

HARD TO DRAW LINE 

“The interrelation of businesses makes it 
next to impossible to draw a line between 
defense and nondefense industries. 

“The National Chamber believes that anti- 
strike laws will prove ineffective and that 
they will deny fundamental rights to our 
citizens. The chamber further believes public 
interest wili be best served by voluntary 
cooperation. 

“To this end the chamber enlists the sup- 
port of its member organizations in urging 
all employers to develop plans with their em- 
ployees designed to promote the amicable 
and prompt adjustment of labor disputes 
which may arise; and, should these internal 
plans fail, recommends that existing concili- 
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atory services now available be enlisted and 
used to facilitate prompt settlement of such 
disputes.” 


The action of this important committee 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce is truly significant and manifests 
a rational and sane approach to this whole 
difficult and vexatious problem. This is 
another sign of a growing disposition 
between labor and industry to approach 
common problems in a spirit of under- 
standing. Present conditions have in- 
duced some Members of Congress to in- 
troduce measures which threaten to abro- 
gate fundamental rights of labor. How- 
ever well intentioned they may be, these 
measures present serious dangers in that 
they may create dissatisfaction and dis- 
sension which will serve to jeopardize the 
great productive effort we must now 
undertake. I am in accord with the view 
of this committee that the public interest 
will best be served by the voluntary co- 
operation of the various elements of our 
productive economy rather than by the 
adoption of coercive legislation that will 
restrict fundamental and basic rights. 
LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
the subject uppermost in peoples’ minds 
today is the so-called British bill, H. R. 
1776. It is even overshadowing for the 
moment the question of our own national 
defense. 

At the present time our national de- 
fense is bogged down. Our airplane pro- 
duction is behind. Our munitions pro- 
gram is behind. Work upon the camp- 
construction program to house the boys 
who have enlisted or who have been 
drafted is far behind. Many camps are 
going to cost double what they were sup- 
posed to cost. The work in connection 
with them and the letting of the con- 
tracts on a cost-plus basis has been one 
of the worst rackets that any adminis- 
tration has ever been guilty of. Per- 
haps the most glaring instance is the 
camp at Falmouth, Mass., on Cape Cod. 
There, as against an estimated cost of 
$10,815,475, they have already spent 
$15,631,263, and they estimated that the 
final cost will be $29,000,967, which is 
nearly three times the original estimates, 
without any justifiable increase in the 
size of the project. It was announced 
when the program of camp construction 
was begun that contractors in the neigh- 
borhood of the jobs were to have an op- 
portunity. In this particular case the job 
at Falmouth, in Cape Cod, in Massachu- 
setts, on Camp Edwards, was allotted to 
the Walsh Construction Co., of Daven- 
port, Iowa, only about 1,500 miles from 
Falmouth, and Mr. Walsh, in June 1940, 
contributed $2,500 to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee; and again, about the 
15th of October, contributed another 
$2,500. The total program of camp con- 
struction will probably be $200,000,000 
beyond the estimates without any justi- 
fication whatever. 

Is it any wonder that those of us who 
believe in national defense, and who be- 
lieve in doing things honestly and 
straightforwardly, feel that it is up to 
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Mr. Roosevelt to clear his skirts before 
he is given too much additional discre- 
tion. By his failure to place the produc- 
tion of defense requirements in the hands 
of one man he has delayed the production 
of airplanes, ammunition, and guns by 
many months, and by his incompetent 
and political management of the camp 
construction he has not only delayed the 
camp construction and the draft pro- 
gram of the General Staff of the Army 
many months but he has added millions 
of dollars to the cost of the people of the 
United States. Notwithstanding all these 
things, he has made no move to better 
these conditions. Notwithstanding all 
that we have said, he has made no move 
to inspire the trust and confidence that 
we should have in the Chief Executive; 
and just last week he announced that 
airplanes might be shipped to Russia, and 
that other articles which have hereto- 
fore been denied might be shipped to 
Russia. Most all of the people fear that 
these things would get into the hands of 
Germany, but that does not seem to 
bother the minions of Mr. Roosevelt in 
Washington. 

A Communist named Sapos was the 
chief economist of the National Labor 
Relations Board. His subversive and 
“fifth columnist” activities were so pro- 
nounced that Congress, by an almost 
unanimous vote, pased legislation that 
prohibited his further employment by the 
National Labor Relations Board. Imag- 
ine our astonishment and consternation 
to find that this man turned up as an 
employee of the National Defense Com- 
mission. 

I suppose I might say a word or two 
about the British bill. It gives absolute 
power to the President to do just about 
as he pleases in connection with the 
manufacture or disposition of any de- 
fense article whatever, regardless of the 
provisions of any other law, and it would 
last forever. If the bill is to be passed 
unquestionably the power should be 
limited to 2 years, unquestionably the 
names of the countries to whom things 
might be handed must be specified, un- 
questionably the words lease and lend 
should be striken out because it is 
absolutely improper and a specific act 
of war to furnish our materials that are 
owned by us to somebody else to fight 
with. Whether we give them away or 
whether we sell them at a very low price 
is minor, but we certainly should not 
lend or lease. Unquestionably we should 
adopt an amendment which makes the 
power to sell or give away anything sub- 
ject to the approval in the case of the 
Army to the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, and in the 
case of the Navy to the Secretary of 
the Navy and to the Chief of Naval 
Operations. The rendition of any aid 
under the bill should be subject to the 
availability of funds that are appro- 
priated, so that the Congress may keep 
its own powers over the expenditure of 
funds. 

In my own opinion the bill does not 
offer anything like the aid to Great 
Britain that would be provided by a 
direct loan to Great Britain of funds 
because Great Britain would be able 
without the hamstringing of Madam 
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Perkins as Secretary of Labor, Sidney 
Hillman, Leon Henderson and others 
upon the Defense Commission are able 
to provide on United States Government 
orders, and Great Britain would get 25 
percent more buying direct on her own 
account than the United States would 
buy with the idea that she was going to 
turn things over to Great Britain. 

In other words, the money would go 
25 percent further if it was a cash loan 
to Britain to buy things here in America, 
than it would expended by the United 
States and turned over to Britain after 
it was delivered to the United States 
Government. I feel that we should ex- 
tend as much aid as we can to Great 
Britain. The things that we have done 
already have placed us in a position 


where Mr. Hitler will begin hostilities 


against us whenever he feels it is to his 
advantage. Perhaps he would have done 
this anyway regardless of whether we 
had supplied aid to Britain. We should 
not in my opinion commit any overt act 
of war against Germany because we are 
not ready to fight. The delays in the 
defense program due to the lack of co- 
operation on the part of the President 
with the program still leave us a long 
way from where we could take an effec- 
tive part in the war. We will have to 
overcome the obstacles that Mr. Roose- 
velt has put in our way, and get along as 
best as we can. If the so-called British 
bill can be amended so that it will not 
be too great a menace to the liberties of 
America and to our own defense pro- 
gram, it will be entitled to favorable con- 
sideration. On the other hand, our past 
experience does not justify turning over 
power to Mr. Roosevelt to exercise his 
discretion when it is possible right in 
the legislation to exercise all needed dis- 
cretion without having to turn a sub- 
stantial amount of it to him. 

These are going to be trying times 
when all of us have got to give up more 
than we get. We are going to be fortu- 
nate if we are able to survive with our 
form of government and the free way of 
life, the free employment of our people 
in private enterprise, and that liberty 
handed down to us by generations of 
free men. [Applause.] 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. On the 
matter the gentleman was mentioning 
just a moment ago, does the gentleman 
think the grant of power given in the 
bill to the Presidént would permit him 
to dispose of the present military and 
naval equipment of the country without 
any further appropriation whatever? 

Mr. TABER. I do. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Vooruis]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the pattern of governmental 
finance in the next few years will be 
something as follows: Vast amounts of 
money will be appropriated and spent 
for national defense, and I hope we shall 
not forget domestic welfare purposes as 
well. Tax rates will in all probability be 
raised somewhat now and more later on. 


Mr. 
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The bulk of this increase should fall on 
individual incomes, inheritance, and real 
excess profits rather than on consumers 
or normal business activity. 

Tax revenues will increase very sub- 
stantially as the national income rises 
under the stimulus of the defense pro- 
gram. There is no reason why we cannot 
look for the Budget to be fully balanced 
in the course of a reasonable time if we 
carry through courageously a program 
of this kind. If that happens, it will 
simply mean that we will have been able 
to do on the basis of armament expendi- 
tures exactly the same thing that we 
have been trying for years to do by means 
of expenditures for the upbuilding of 
the national assets of America and the 
general welfare of our people but were 
always prevented from doing by short- 
sighted opposition. 

We should tell the people the exact 
truth about these matters and a part of 
that truth is this: Since it is altogether 
possible and indeed probable that as na- 
tional income rises and tax rates are in- 
creased our Budget can, in the course of 
a few years, be more than balanced, there 
is absolutely no sense in raising the 
money we immediately need by borrow- 
ing it. Instead, we should draw upon the 
real credit of this great Nation based 
upon its productive capacity, future tax 
revenues, and, if you will, the largest gold 
and silver hoard in history. These are 
the only things, by the way, that make 
our bonds worth anything. We should 
draw upon this national credit for the 
money we now need and, should a sharp 
general price rise occur, thereafter we 
should retire this non-interest-bearing 
debt by future taxes in the precise man- 
ner in which we shall have to retire in- 
terest-bearing bonds if we borrow the 
money. 

The difference between borrowed de- 
fense funds and following the plan I have 
here suggested is simply that by borrow- 
ing the money at interest, it will require 
somewhere in the neighborhood of twice 
the amount of future tax revenues to 
amortize these expenditures and pay for 
the defense program as would be required 
under the plan I suggest. I have myself 
introduced more than one piece of legis- 
lation which would make possible the 
financing of our defense program by a 
non-interest-bearing national credit in- 
stead of an interest-bearing debt. One 
of them is H. R. 159. Another is H. R. 
1396. It is time we gave consideration to 
these matters if we are interested in see- 
ing to it that the post-defense adjustment 
which our country will inevitably face is 
not to prove disastrous to democracy 
itself. 

The basic step, as I have so often told 
the House, is purchase by the Congress of 
the capital stock of the 12 central Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. What difference 
would it make? Well, perhaps the fol- 
lowing is a little oversimplified and per- 
haps those most schooled in financial 
language will object to some of the terms 
used. But in simple terms here is what 
Uncle Sam does. 

Upon their demand, backed by any 
sound asset, Uncle Sam hands over to 
the Federal Reserve banks say $1,000 and 
charges for this only the cost of printing 
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or about 30 cents per $1,000. Then if 
Uncle Sam needs money for defense or 
other important purposes he does not do 
for himself what he does for the now 
private Federal Reserve banks but he 
borrows the same $1,000 from the Federal 
Reserve Bank System, giving his bond 
and paying a yearly interest of around 
$30. That is not sense. It represents a 
dead yearly loss of $29.70 on every thou- 
sand borrowed. 

The Federal Reserve bank can only lend 
it because it has been given the privilege 
of securing money in this way from the 
United States Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to straight- 
en out the matter about which I ques- 
tioned the gentleman from Texas. I have 
looked the matter up and I find that there 
was in the original Federal Reserve Act 


no specific provision for the payment by 


the banks of one-quarter of 1 percent 
interest on Federal Reserve notes issued 
to them. On that point I was in error. 
But there was, however, a provision that 
Federal Reserve banks which had notes 
issued to them should pay such rate of 
interest or in such amounts as might be 
established by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Therefore, that power has rested in the 
Federal Reserve Board from the begin- 
ning, and is it not reasonable to conclude 
that the reason this provision was in- 
cluded in the act was that it was recog- 
nized so clearly by the men who first 
passed this act that the power to issue 
money, an essential function of govern- 
ment, was being passed to a group of 
private bankers. The Board has, I be- 
lieve, never required any such interest 
payments. 

In the second place, I want to acknowl- 
edge my gratitude to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HEALEY] for what he 
said this afternoon. It had been my pur- 
pose to point out to the House the very 
important statement made by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States in 
which they declared themselves as be- 
lieving that the patriotic and earnest 
attitude and attempted cooperation on 
the part of labor and management and 
other elements of the population was a 
better thing to rely upon than repressive 
legislation for solving the problem of con- 
tinuous production and the avoidance of 
strikes in defense industries. 

I do not always agree with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and therefore I take 
very great pleasure in being able to say 
today that I believe it did a fine thing in 
making that pronouncement. I hope 
earnestly that we can work out the prob- 
lem on that basis. 

And now I should like to expand a bit 
more fully the thought I briefly developed 
at the opening of my speech and to ask 
you to go with me for a couple of mo- 
ments into the pattern of things as we 
may reasonably expect it to unfold itself 
in the next few years. There can be no 
question of doubt, of course, that very 
large amounts of money are going to be 
appropriated and spent for national de- 
fense. Meanwhile, in my judgment, it 
will be a tragic blunder if we neglect the 
various measures essential to the well- 
being of certain groups of our people 
who are not going to be beneficially 
affected by that defense program. There 
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are still going to be older men unem- 
ployed, and farm export markets are 
practically gone. We cannot neglect 
these problems. 

Tax rates, in all probability, are going 
to be increased somewhat at present and 
perhaps more later. At any rate, I think 
this should be done. I believe personally 
that the bulk of this increase can best be 
borne by taxes on individual incomes, 
and inheritance and excess-profits taxes, 
rather than by taxes that fall on con- 
sumers and normal business activity. 

Now, I am informed by experts in that 
field that on the basis of a $100,000,- 
000,000 national income, which is a per- 
fectly reasonable figure to expect if the 
defense program goes forward as rapidly 
as it is going forward now, and on the 
basis of present tax rates a Federal reve- 
nue of approximately $13,000,000,000 can 
be expected. If tax rates are increased, 
of course, the income would be still 
larger. Therefore it seems to me by no 
means unreasonable to say that we can 
look forward to a balancing of the 
Budget in the course of a reasonable 
period of time, if we carry through 
courageously the kind of tax program 
that is commensurate with the defense 
effort that is being put forward. 

Mr. THomas of New Jersey and Mr. 
Rick rose. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to whichever gentleman most wants me 
to yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. In re- 
gard to the gentleman’s statement about 
balancing the Budget in a reasonable 
length of time, what does the gentleman 
mean by a “reasonable length of time” in 
regard to balancing the Budget? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I mean 
that if this defense program continues 
at the rate it is now going, it is inevitable 
that the national income is going to be 
pushed continuously up higher and 
higher. I mean that then the tax reve- 
nues of the Federal Government are go- 
ing to go up much more than correspond- 
ingly, for the reason that when you get 
beyond a $70,000,000,000 income, a great 
many more people, as you get up to $80,- 
000,000,000 or $90,000,000,000, are going 
to fall into your high-income-tax brack- 
ets, and the rate of revenue increase is 
faster than the rate of increase of the 
national income. If we can anticipate a 
Federal revenue, and if Congress does 
not make the mistake of reducing taxes 
too quickly, then as it becomes possible 
to reduce defense expenditures, even to 
a reasonable extent, you ought to be able 
to balance the Budget on that basis. 


That is what I mean. 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. The 
gentleman from California knows that 
the Congress and the people of the 
United States have heard, year after 
year, from the President, that the Budget 
was going to be balanced some time in 
the near future. Now, I am assuming 
that the gentleman, perhaps, is also 
speaking for the White House 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. No; I 
am speaking for myself. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. And 
giving the White House viewpoint; and 
the gentleman says that the Budget is 
going to be balanced in a reasonable 
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length of time. I think we should know 
what the gentleman means by a reason- 
able length of time—2 years or 4 years 
or 400 years? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 
it could be done inside of 2 or 3 years if 
we wanted to do it badly enough, and I 
would like to say to the gentleman that 
Iam not making a partisan speech here 
today. I am trying my level best to ana- 
lyze the problems which our country is 
going to face and I intend to continue to 
do that, and while I am pleased to yield 
and to try to answer questions as best I 
can, I hope that you will not misunder- 
stand my purpose in making these re- 
marks. I am not trying to promise now 
a balanced Budget when I do not think 
it can be done or anything of that sort. 


‘I do believe it can be done in the way 


I have outlined, and I think it depends 
in large part on what we do. And may 
I say this much, furthermore, that had 
we in the year 1937 continued with the 
program of increasing consumer demand, 
which was already under way at that 
time, it may very well have happened 
that we would have balanced the Budget 
by this same method upon the basis of 
other expenditures than defense expendi- 
tures, and for the same reasons that I 
think we can look forward to the picture 
which I have tried to paint. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question. Since he made 
the statement a few moments ago that 
we are liable to reach a balanced Budget 
provided we can get the income, when 
the President of the United States gave 
us his Budget message a few weeks ago 
he stated that our receipts for 1942 would 
be $8,275,000,000 and our expenditures 
$17,475,000,000, which would leave us in 
the red by $9,310,000,000. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. RICH. What should the adminis- 
tration do under the program which the 
President has outlined? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Iam not 
talking about balancing the Budget at 
present. I do not think it is possible. 
I think you would hurt the progress of 
increased business activity and employ- 
ment. And I for one am of the opinion 
that full employment and full use of our 
productive resources—and nothing less— 
must be our aim. You would have all 
kind of difficulty if you tried to balance 
the Budget at the moment, and that is 
not the point. One reason for the in- 
creased production and business activity 
is, indeed, the fact that the Budget is 
now unbalanced and therefore the Gov- 
ernment is putting into circulation some 
$9,000,000,000 more than it is taking out 
and industrial activity is compelled to in- 
crease because consumption is increasing 
and you are going to see an increased rev- 
enue to the Government as time goes on 
due to these factors. The trouble as I 
see it is that all this is based on an in- 
creasing public debt, and I believe now, 
as I always have, that this is neither right 
nor necessary. 

Now, I only have 10 minutes, and I had 
a speech that I wanted to make. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN rose. 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. I will 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. We are greatly 
encouraged by the gentleman’s statement 
that he thinks the national income will 
be increased to something like $100,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I said 
that was possible, I will say to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Yes. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I think we all 
agree that this Congress, through the 
vast sums appropriated for national de- 
fense, has done a lot for industry. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. And that income 
will be increased naturally from that 
source. Likewise, I think we will all 
agree that we have done quite a bit for 
labor through acts passed by Congress 
and that they will receive the benefit. 
I now ask the gentleman to frankly tell 
the Congress what he thinks is going to 
happen to agriculture, which represents 
about one-third of the people of this 
Nation. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. When I 
started to make this speech I did not 
expect to set forth the answers to all the 
problems that face us. However, I think 
the gentleman’s question is entirely in 
order. The only thing wanting is the 
time to really get to the bottom of it, and 
I obviously have not that time to speak 
today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes more to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. One further ques- 
tion. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. But I 
have not yet answered the first question. 
I should like to do that first. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Before we make 
prediction about increasing the national 
income, does not the gentleman think 
Congress better seriously consider the 
problem of agriculture in this country? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Cer- 
tainly; and I point out to the gentleman 
that earlier in my remarks I said I hoped 
we would not give our attention entirely 
to national defense in a military sense, 
but that there were certain groups in 
America whose problems we must con- 
sider at the same time. The strength of 
America must be a balanced strength. 
I say this much with regard to the prob- 
lem of agriculture: That, in my judg- 
ment, we have pioneered one of the 
methods whereby a great deal of im- 
provement can be made, and that is in 
connection with the stamp plan. One 
thing our farmers need is an increased 
demand for their products, and we all 
know there are many who need their 
products. I say further, from my point 
of view: I believe that the least that 
should be done is to make it certain that 
the farmers will be able to borrow money 
at not over 3 percent interest. I do not 
want to go beyond these two suggestions 
now for I have not time. 
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The point I started to make was this, 
that if you can look forward to the rais- 
ing of revenue sufficient to meet the 
needs of your demand for Government 
expenditures in the future, then evident- 
ly, whether you increase the interest- 
bearing debt of your Nation or whether 
by means of a sensible method of book- 
keeping you utilize the credit of your 
Nation without contracting interest- 
bearing debts, that you can retire non- 
interest-bearing obligations or the notes 
of your Nation with just about half the 
future income revenue you will require 
to retire the interest-bearing obligation, 
and the same security precisely stands 
behind the two. The security ultimately 
is the power of the Nation to produce, 
the tax revenues which result from pro- 
duction, and, if you want to count them, 
the largest gold and silver hoard in the 
world. 

Now, strangely enough, people who do 
not understand the question are always 
raising a fear of inflation when it is pro- 
posed for the Government of the Nation 
to create money or credit, but they are 
not apparently concerned about the far 
greater dangers inherent in a system of 
inflation and deflation of private bank 
credit. Let me say to the House that the 
danger of inflation results from the rela- 
tionship between the amount of money 
in circulation and the flow of goods and 
services which that money must move. 
Inflation and deflation menace a nation 
only when it has inadequate control 
over the creation and retirement of its 
circulating medium. That is my central 
criticism of our present system. A sound 
tax system can check inflation any time 
it threatens if that tax system is prop- 
erly employed. And deflation—a really 
worse menace to the common people— 
can be prevented if in accordance with 
a mandate laid down by the Congress a 
governmental monetary authority is ex- 
clusively responsible for the creation of 
money and credit in the Nation. You 
cannot have inflation or deflation under 
those circumstances. But with the pow- 
er to destroy or to create money in the 
hands of the private banks, you can have 
either of them easily. The thing that 
leads to real inflation and danger is not 
the fact that you develop a scien- 
tific monetary system, but it is the fact 
that a nation neglects to consider the ef- 
fect of a continuous increase in public 
debt. And wherever you pile up too 
large a debt you are tempted to take an 


“easy way to remove that debt and it 


makes for a real inflationary policy. I 
said in a 1-minute speech at the begin- 
ning of the day that I was putting into 
the Recorp tonight a monetary pro- 
gram which has come to every Member 
of Congress over the signatures of Prof. 
Irving Fisher, Prof. John R. Commons, 
and Professors Graham and Whittlesy, 
of Princeton, Professor King, of New 
York University, and Professor Hamil- 
ton, of Duke. This program has been 
signed and agreed to by over 400 econo- 
mists. It does point a way. It outlines 
an answer to the problem of increasing 
public debt. I am not going to try to 
give you my way, except for the little I 
have said here today. But this program 
for monetary reform advanced by these 
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profound students points a way whereby 
we can, if we are courageous enough to 
do it, follow a course that will enable us 
to see light in the financial problems 
that our country is going to face both 
now and in the future. We need such a 
light badly right now. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rick]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
very much interested in bringing before 
the House the first appropriation bill for 
the regular expenditures of the operation 
of the Government. I cannot help but 
remark with reference to a news item I 
saw in one of the morning papers. It 
purports to give a statement coming from 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TAYLOR], who called on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt yesterday afternoon and 
said he expected no general economy 
move. I asked the gentleman from Colo- 
rado in the Appropriations Committee 
this morning if that was a correct state- 
ment. The gentleman said it was not. I 
have every right to believe the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, but 
I want to call your attention to the fact 
that I read so much in the papers about 
economy in the regular Government ex- 
penditures as advocated by this adminis- 
tration, but every time we get a bill here, 
instead of that bill being reduced it is 
increased. I make the prognostication 
to the House and to the country that 
when you look over the bills that are 
coming before the House of Representa- 
tives at this session of Congress you will 
find they will be all increased instead of 
reduced, as the administration would 
have you believe. This administration is 
and always was extravagant. I challenge 
them to efficiency in government. They 
just cannot do it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RICH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman is a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I agree with him as to reducing 
expenses; but how can the House, as a 
body, not having the details and informa- 
tion that the gentleman’s committee has, 
reduce these bills by cutting blindly? Is 
it not the duty of your committee to rec- 
ommend specific cuts so that we might go 
along? 

Mr. RICH. I will say to the gentleman 
from Michigan that I have made recom- 
mendations of specific cuts, but it is like 
pouring water on a duck’s back. The 
Members of the House most all say, “We 
are for economy”; but when they come to 
vote, how do they vote? They vote for 
more expenditures. They are extrava- 
gant. That does not apply to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, but it applies to the 
majority of the House of Representatives, 
I am a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, and I am trying to do a good 
job, but I do not get any place; it is not 
because I do not try. The trouble is, the 
committee and the President’s Budget 
officer raise all these appropriations, 
That is the reason they are increased. 
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Now, this bill, instead of being a reduc- 
tion below the bill last year, is an increase 
of about $80,000,000. See what I mean; 
you just cannot cut down the Govern- 
ment overhead by increasing all depart- 
ments and being extravagant in depart- 
ments. This Congress is less than a 
month old. We have authorized for 
ships $909,000,000. You appropriated for 
the merchant marine $313,500,000. We 
appropriated this morning in a few min- 
utes $175,000,000 for clothing. Now this 
bill comes in for $356,276,000. That 
makes over $1,790,000,000; and we have 
just started to appropriate. We are just 
sticking our noses under the tent for 
money. What for? As I asked the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Vooruts] a 
few moments ago when he said we would 
soon have a balanced Budget—you know 
that puts me in mind of the remarks of 
the President of the United States when 
he was a candidate in 1932. Let me read 
just one statement. On October 19, 1932, 
the President said in Pittsburgh: 

If government lives beyond its income for 
a year or two, it can usually borrow tempo- 
rarily at reasonable rates. But if, like a 
spendthrift, it throws discretion to the winds 
and is willing to make no sacrifice at all in 
spending if it extends its taxing to the limit 
of the people’s power to pay and continues 
to pile up deficits, then it is on the road to 
bankruptcy. 

That is a wonderful statement. No- 
body ever made a more true statement, 
but I am going to show you in a few 
minutes, the road that the President of 
the United States has been traveling, 
the most rocky road that any man ever 
got on in the history of the Nation, and 
he is making it worse every day. Worse 
for our children and future generations. 
I think it is terrible; all they know is 
spend, spend, spend, spend. Where are 
you going to get the money? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman, 
because I have a lot of respect for him. 
I did not want to do it just at this mo- 
ment, but I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman very much. All I wanted 
to say was that I did not say the Budget 
was going to be automatically balanced 
without effort. I said that it could be 
done, in my judgment, if we followed 
the right policy. 

Mr. RICH. I think if the gentleman 
from California were in the White House 
he would do a much better job than is 
being done there now. [Laughter and 
applause.] I will say this, I would 
rather have you down there, whether 
you want it or not because I would have 
more faith in your ability and in your 
judgment than the present occupant of 
the White House. 

Now, let us look this situation over. I 
want to cite the record that has been 
made by the President of the United 
States. I shall insert in the Recorp the 
amount of the deficits each year since 
he went in office on March 4, 1933. 

Roosevelt deficit 


$892, 600, 000. 00 
3, 965, 991, 685. 00 
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During those 8 years and up to Janu- 
ary 10—and I have the Government’s own 
statement showing that we were $2,482,- 
601,589 in the red up to that time—that 
is 54 days less than 8 years, in that time 
the President of the United Sfates ex- 
pended more than we received, notwith- 
standing the fact that our receipts during 
that time were as great as or greater than 
they had been during any average similar 
period in the history of our Nation, we 
went into the red $26,925,000,000. This 
is a terrible sum. It amounts to almost 
the total war debt in 1919. What does 
that mean? 

The average citizen cannot grasp this 
amount; I myself cannot until I take a 
pencil and figure it out. I have figured 
it out myself. I give you the benefit of 
my calculations. If any of you find any 
part of it wrong tell me about it tomorrow 
and I will make the correction, for I 
want my figures to be accurate. As I say, 
in the 8 years less 54 days the Govern- 
ment has gone in the red $26,925,245,920. 
This means a yearly average during each 
of these 8 years of $3,365,655,740. This 
means that for each month of these 8 
years we have been going in the red 
$280,471,312. It means that each day we 
have gone in the red $9,349,044; that each 
hour of the 8 years we have gone in the 
red $389,543; that includes each day in 
the year; that for each minute of these 
8 years we have gone in the red $6,492; 
that for each second we have gone in the 
red $108.20 over and above the money this 
Government has received from all 
sources. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did the gentleman 
include Sundays in that? 

Mr. RICH. Yes; I included Sundays, 
holidays—every day, 365 days a year. 

Let us see what the President said to 
the Congress in his annual message. I 
take these figures out of his Budget mes- 
sage. He said that in 1940 we would 
receive $5,387,124,669.76 and expend 
$8,998,189,706.47; that we would be in the 
red at the end of this fiscal year, June 30, 
$3,740,249,136.71. 

At the end of the next year, 1941, we 
are going to be in the red, notwithstand- 
ing we expect to increase our receipts 
by $2,000,000,000. He expects them to 
be $7,012,930,000. Our expenditures in 
that period of time are going to be $13,- 
202,370,970; and we shall be in the red 
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$6,289,440,970. This is almost double 
the rate we are going in the red today. 
But let me show you what is coming in 
the year 1942. Just see what a terrible 
picture this is. The estimated receipts, 
according to this Budget message, are 
$8,275,435,000, almost the greatest 
amount we have ever received at any 
time in our history, certainly more than 
the 8-year average; but our expenditures 
are going to be $17,485,528,049; and our 
indebtedness, our red side of the ledger 
at that time, will be $9,310,093,049 for the 
fiscal year. Think of that. Three times 
almost what it is this year. In the name 
of heaven, how are our children and our 
children’s children going to take care of 
this country when we leave them such 
an enormous debt? I question if we last 
many years as a democracy. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
California has an explanation. 

Mr. RICH. But it is always accom- 
panied with an if—if we increase our 
national income! Why, certainly if we 
increase our taxes and we do not spend 
so much, certainly we shall have a bal- 
anced budget. I know what is the 
matter with this administration. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. If the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania knows the answer I wish 
he would give the House the benefit of 
his information. 

Mr. RICH. I will. The trouble is 
that the flywheel of the jigger whizzer 
is loose in the “kahoozehoozer.” That is 
the trouble with the administration. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to my colleague 
from New York. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. How much has 
the national income increased during 
the last 8 years? 

Mr. RICH. What is that? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. How much has 
the national income increased during 
the last 8 years? It averaged $38,000,- 
000,000 during the last Republican ad- 
ministration. Now it is up to seventy- 
billion-odd dollars. 

Mr. RICH. Let me tell the gentleman 
something. He is on the Appropriations 
Committee and has seen what the in- 
come of this country has been during 
the last 10 or 15 years, but he is one 
of the men responsible for this great 
spending because there is not a proposi- 
tion comes up that requires money that 
he is not for. He never tries to cut any- 
thing down, but is always after spending, 
spending, spending. What difference 
will it make even should we, as the Presi- 
dent hopes, have a national income in 
excess of $80,000,000,000 if we turn 
around and increase our expenditures? 
That is the trouble; we increase them in 
far greater proportion than the national 
income rises. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman 
realize that all of that increase in income 
was just plain inflation? That is all. 

Mr. RICH. It is bound to be that— 
nothing else. If we keep on, nothing 
but a cut in expenditures will save this 
Nation. Continued reckless expenditures 
will ruin us. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman compare the national income 
for the last 8 years with what it was 
during the previous 8 years of Republican 
administration? 

Mr. RICH. The income during Re- 
publican administrations was taken into 
consideration when expenditures were 
made. Expenditures by Republican ad- 
ministrations cannot be compared with 
the extravagance of this present admin- 
istration. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Is it not a fact 
that I have voted in many instances to 
cut down some of the expenditures? I 
am not, however, in favor of false econ- 
omy. I am in favor of honest economy. 
The gentleman is preaching a false econ- 
omy, that is all. 

Mr. RICH. False economy. The gen- 
tleman is for anything at all. I do not 
know of your voting for the cutting down 
of extravagances. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. That is what the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is advo- 
cating, false economy. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman from New 
York is not for any economy. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I believe in hon- 
est economy. 

Mr. RICH. Tell me one item in an ap- 
propriation bill, I ask the gentleman, on 
which he voted for a decrease of the 
amount appropriated. Nane one; name 
one. Give me one item you voted to cut 
down. I do not know of any. 

Mr. BEITER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RICH. If the gentleman can add 
anything to this discussion, I yield. 

Mr. BEITER. I want to make an in- 
quiry. I wonder if the gentleman has 
written any letters to his constituents 
pointing out how his business has in- 
creased? 

Mr. RICH. That is because we get 
down to hard work. We work from day- 
light until long after dark. It is not 
from sunup to sundown. We try to 
economize. We try to do business in a 
good businesslike way. If we did not do 
that we would go bankrupt like many of 
the manufacturing concerns of this 
country are bankrupt today. Let me tell 
the gentleman something. You cannot 
come in here at 11, 11:30, or 12 o’clock, 
sit here on the floor of the House for 2 
or 3 hours and spend, spend, and 
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spend, and then think you are doing a 
good thing for the country. You have to 
come to the office at 7 or 8 o’clock in the 
morning. You have to stay here at 
night. You have to think where you are 
going to get the money before you spend 
it, then spend it wisely and judiciously. 
The operation of this Government is the 
greatest business in the world today. It 
requires thought and ability. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I may say to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BEITER] 
that furnishing 4,500,000 tags for the 
identification of the dead and wounded 
will result in an increase in the printing 
business, as the war in which some seem 
determined to involve us will result in an 
increase in the casket business, if a cer- 
tain gentleman has his way. 

Mr. RICH. If you keep on, inside of 
90 days you will have us at war, if we 
give the power to the President of the 
United States that is given him in the 
bill H. R. 1776 as is now written. You 
might as well adjourn now, go home, and 
never come back. That is the thing you 
ought to do. Then you will have a real 
dictatorship, then you will give the ad- 
ministration what it craves. Then we 
should be chastised by our constituents. 
I am going to assume my responsibility, 
I will not grant the broad powers the 
administration wants to any man no 
matter who he may be. We are prepar- 
ing for war and in 6 months I am just 
afraid you will be in it. No man should 
have power to lease and lend our Army or 
our Navy. Why do we not legislate as 
sane, sensible, honest legislators? Who 
ever heard of such an asinine proposal as 
to lend a submarine, lend T. N. T., lend 
dynamite, lend an airplane. All I can 
ask is where are you going from here? 
Where will you let the President lead 
you? 

Do you ever think? Do you love 
America? Do you love your children? 
Do you love your families? If you do 
then ask God's help in guiding you and 
our country. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, we 
passed and sent earlier today to the 
Senate a bill calling for an expenditure 
of $175,000,000 for the purchase of Army 
equipment, supplies, clothing, and so 
forth. In the bill now before us there is 
an item of $100,000,000 for emergency 
use by the President. This brings to my 
mind the fact that under this particular 
section of the bill the President will ex- 
pend from this $100,000,000 the sum of 
$1 a year to each $l-a-year man, 
those patriotic individuals we have heard 
praised so often on the floor of the 
House. While I do not for a moment 
impugn the motives of the majority of 
these men, many of whom are sacrificing 
much in this service to our country, 
nevertheless I am sure other Members 
have received complaints regarding some 
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of these $l-a-year men, just as I have, 
and I am wondering if it is not about 
time for the Congress to look into the 
activities of some of these patriots. 

In the bill which we passed earlier 
today, calling for the expenditure of 
$175,000,000, was an item of $13,000,000 
for the purchase of shoes for the Army. 
I have received several complaints re- 
garding the manner in which contracts 
have been awarded in the matter of 
shoes, and I have seen considerable com- 
ment in the press regarding the policy 
being followed by the War Department. 
It is evident to me, as it must be to you, 
that as a result of this policy a mere 
handful of large manufacturers in the 
shoe industry control the manufacture of 
Army shoes at the present time; that 
under the present system of competitive 
bidding the small shoe manufacturer is 
frozen out of the picture because of the 
fact that the Government will not con- 
sider slicing up the awards so that they 
may be spread around, thereby permitting 
the smaller manufacturers to get a share. 
It has come to the point where the Inter- 
national Shoe Co., the Endicott-Johnson 
Shoe Co., the Brown Shoe Co., and the 
Hermann Shoe Co. really dominate the 
War Department, so that the little fellow 
does not even get consideration. 

We now have as a dollar-a-year man 
the former Governor of the State of New 
Hampshire, who has patriotically given 
his services to come down here and co- 
ordinate the purchase of shoes for the 
United States Government in our na- 
tional-defense set-up. Facts called to my 
attention show that the contracts 
awarded to the McElwain Shoe Co., of 
which the former Governor of New 
Hampshire is a director, have multiplied 
threefold since this gentleman took over 
as shoe expert. 

Here we have the strange situation of 
a dollar-a-year man in the service of the 
Government as a shoe expert advising 
on the purchase of shoes from a shoe 
company of which he is a director. As 
a result of this situation it is not at all 
strange for us to find, as was alleged 
in a recent newspaper article, that under 
Mr. Frank Folsom, formerly vice presi- 
dent of Montgomery Ward, and who 
formerly had supervision of these shoe 
purchases until he displeased the big boys 
who exerted enough pressure to give 
him the bum’s rush, the McElwain share 
was 50,000 pairs of shoes while 2 months 
later under the new shoe expert the Mc- 
Elwain share jumped to 150,000 pairs. 
In both cases the McElwain Co. was low 
bidder, under Folsom it bid $2.65 per 
pair, and 2 months later the price had 
gone up to $3.10 per pair. Thus, under 
the new shoe expert the Government has 
paid to the McElwain Co. under the $3.10 
bid $82,500 more than it would have paid 
under the conditions which prevailed be- 
fore he took over. 

In the hearings which were held on 
the bill already passed today, it was 
testified by Mr. Browning, representing 
the national-defense set-up, that the 
average price for shoes in September was 
$2.53 a pair but that in December the 
price had risen to $4.07 a pair. 
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A comparison of all the bids submitted 
before and after the new “shoe expert” 
came to the Defense Commission follows: 
Before new “shoe expert” took charge—Bids 

submitted Aug. 27, 1940, to U. S. Army 

Quartermaster Corps jor service shoes 


Company oe 
E. J. Givren Shoe Co., Rockland, 
DEG ee coe ieanee 82. 41 
Doy Te > fice Co., Brockton, Mass 2. 45 
arles A. Eaton Co., Brockt 
. A o Re ee 2. 48 
Hill Brox Co., Hudson, Mass 2. 50 
eee Shoe Co., St. Louis, eh 
prowa Shae Go, 8 Toni, Io 2.515 
3 Terry Shoe Co., Lynch- BS 
1... TEDA, ae 
General Shoe Co., Nashville, Tenn 2 54 
8 M. Herman Shoe Co., Millis, ne 
R. P. Hazard Go, Augusta, Maino.. 2.58 
Hanover Shoe Co., Hanover, Pa 2. 58 
International Shoe Co., Washington, RIS 
Joseph I. Herman Shoe Co. Millis, me 
Weve enberg Shoe Go., Milwaukee, Bie 
Mingwood Shoo Co, Endicott, 
8 . 2.65 
H. Ri Brown Shoe Co., Inc., Wor- 
OR NN aaa a REA 2.69 
Ascutney Shoe Co., Hudson, Mass. 2.70 
Conrad Shoe Co., North Abington, 
WIRES —5—0—K———:4⸗ — 2.7225 


Ajter “shoe expert, $1-a-year man,” came to 
Defense Commission—Bids submitted on 
Army service shoe order, Dec. 9, 1940 


Allen-Squire Co, Spencer, Mass 


$3, 31 
Ansin-Anwelt Shoe Co., Athol, 

i) EE eee 3.38 
Ascutney Shoe Co., Hudson 3. 525 
Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. Mo 3. 30 
II. H. Brown Shoe Co., Worcester.. 3.43 

D 3.48 
3. 53 
3. 36 
4 


„Bosto 
uglas Shoe Co., Brockio 

Doyle Shoe Co., Brockton 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation, 
1 1 e N. 
mington . Manufacturing 
F 
Sohn Foote Shoe s; Worcester 
General Shoe Corporati on, Nash- 
7 
* Givren Shoe Co., Rockland, 
Hanover r Shoes, ino., Hanover, Pa.. 
, Augusta, Maine. 

W e 5 — Shoe Co., Millis, 
Hill Bros. Co, „Hudson, Mass - Ae 
Holla jland-Racine Shoes, Ine., Michi- 
Hubbard shos o., Rochester, N. H. 
A. R. Hyde & Sons Co., Cambridee. 
International Shoe Co., St. Louis, 


pm po popopipo 


p 


ge fe po go 50e pa pappo gopr popapo 
B B576 & ag NB SNE 8 88 & SSS 8 


Co., Milwaukee, Wiss 


p 


Keep in mind, Mr. Chairman and la- 
dies and gentlemen of the House, that the 
foregoing are not the awards but are the 
bids submitted, and the comparison 
shows that in August 1940 the bids ran 
from $2.41 to $2.72 per pair, while in 
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December 1940 the bids ran from $3.12 
to $4.07 per pair. The “shoe expert” had 
arrived in the interim. 

The following table shows that even 
prior to the arrival of Mr. Folsom 
from Chicago a like situation existed in 
the War Department. Mr. Folsom was 
evidently given the door for being so au- 
dacious as to try to correct this nasty 
situation, and once he was out the gang 
got together again and went back to the 
old system. 

Government contract awards to shoe firms 


under Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, 
to July 30, 1940 


23 Total amount Fer. 


Firm name cent of 

awards awarded awards 

Total oſ all awards 73 818, 507, 015. 30 100 
International 186, 000, 372. 28 |. 


13 | 5, 523, 157. 00 |- 
21 888.65 
61.196. 401. 02 |- 
2 22, 000. 00 


60 | 17, 305, 788. 95 u 


Mr. Chairman, if the same condition 
prevails in other industries as seems to 
prevail in the granting of shoe contracts, 
I feel that it is time this House investi- 
gated into the activities of the $1-a-year 
experts who have come to Washington to 
help in the defense program. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to discuss briefly with the House 
this afternoon a subject that has held 
the attention of two nations and two 
governments for more than 100 years. 
In it is a question which will undoubtedly 
be presented to this Congress in its pres- 
ent session. 

THE GREAT LAKES-ST, LAWRENCE SEAWAY CAN BE 
RATIFIED BY JOINT RESOLUTION 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
project has challenged the attention and 
held the interest of the people of the 
United States and the Dominion of Can- 
ada for many decades. Its completion 
has been the dream of generations. It 
has had the approval and endorsement 
of Presidents of the United States, both 
Republican and Democratic. During re- 
cent years a concerted effort has been 
made on the part of the Dominion of 
Canada and the United States to reach 
an agreement under which this master 
project of the North American Continent 
could be completed, and the last link of 
approximately 50 miles in a super water- 
way 2,000 miles in length might be com- 
pleted and make available a deep water- 
way from the great inland seas, the Great 
Lakes, to the Atlantic and the ports of 
the world. 

Representatives of both governments 
have been and now are in the process of 
completing the details of such a proposed 
agreement for this mighty waterway im- 
provement. The question has arisen in 
what manner and by what procedure 
could such an agreement be ratified and 
confirmed by the Government of the 
United States. Would the ratification of 
any such agreement between the two 
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governments require the approval by the 
Senate in the nature of a treaty which 
would require a two-thirds vote, or could 
such an agreement be. ratified and con- 
firmed by the Congress of the United 
States in the nature of a joint resolution 
or concurrent resolution by majority vote 
of both Houses of Congress? It is true 
that the acceptance and confirmation of 
such an agreement between the two gov- 
ernments is dealing with a foreign power 
and it may be assumed by many Members 
of the House that such an agreement 
would have to be ratified by the Senate 
of the United States in the form of a 
treaty. 

In 1909 the United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada entered into a treaty 
duly confirmed by the two governments. 
This treaty was ratified on the 5th day of 
May 1910. Its purpose was an agree- 
ment intended to settle not only all ques- 
tions then existing between the two gov- 
ernments along their international 
boundary, but also of providing a means 
of adjusting and determining the right of 
the two governments in respect to the 
uses, obstructions, and diversions of 
boundary waters. 

Article I of the treaty provides: 


That the navigation of all navigable bound- 
ary waters shall forever continue free and 
open for the purposes of commerce to the 
inhabitants and to the ships, vessels, and 
boats of both countries equally. 


Article ITI of the treaty contains the 
following provision: 


It is agreed that, in addition to the uses, 
obstructions, and diversions heretofore per- 
mitted or hereafter provided for by special 
agreement between the parties hereto, no fur- 
ther or other uses or obstructions or diver- 
sions, whether temporary or permanent, of 
boundary waters on either side of the line 
affecting the natural level or flow of boundary 
waters on the other side of the line shall be 
made, except by authority of the United 
States or the Dominion of Canada within 
their respective jurisdictions and with the 
approval, as hereinafter provided, of a joint 
commission, to be known as the International 
Joint Commission, 


It will be noted from the language in 
article IL that the two Governments can, 
by “special agreement” between them- 
selves, regulate such uses, obstructions, or 
diversions of boundary waters. 

Inow come to that section of the treaty 
which bears particularly on the question 
which I am discussing today. I refer to 
article XIII of the treaty of 1909. It 
provides: 


In all cases where special agreements be- 
tween the high contracting parties hereto are 
referred to in the foregoing articles, such 
agreements are understood and intended to 
include not only direct agreements between 
the high contracting parties, but also any 
mutual arrangement between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada expressed 
by concurrent or reciprocal legislation on the 
part of Congress and the Parliament of the 
Dominion. 


It must be obvious to every one of us 
that the intention of the two countries 
was to provide in this comprehensive 
treaty a means not only of adjusting and 
settling their difficulties in respect to the 
boundary waters and its uses, but also to 
provide a method, much less technical 
and cumbersome than a treaty, for the 
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development of such boundary waters as 
might become necessary to obtain the 
full use of such waters. Members of the 
House will notice that in the article of 
the treaty which I have just referred to 
it refers expressly to “mutual arrange- 
ment between the two Governments ex- 
pressed by concurrent or reciprocal legis- 
lation on the part of Congress” repre- 
senting this Government and Parliament 
representing the Dominion of Canada. It 
does not say the mutual form of a treaty, 
but provides in language so clear that it 
cannot be misunderstood that the two 
Governments can enter into special 
agreements for the uses, obstructions, or 
diversions of the boundary waters. Ar- 
ticle XIII of the treaty of 1909 makes it 
plain that such special agreements need 
not be in the form of a treaty, but can be 
ratified or confirmed in the manner set 
forth in article XIII. 

It is quite obvious that the two Gov- 
ernments at the time they entered into 
the treaty, more than 30 years ago, must 
have had in mind or anticipated the fur- 
ther use of the boundary waters of the 
two Governments and must have had di- 
rect reference to the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway, which has been under 
consideration these many years. 

Under this language surely it will be 
fitting and proper that any special agree- 
ment which may be concluded by the 
representatives of the two Governments 
can be submitted and should be sub- 
mitted to both Houses of Congress in- 
stead of to the Senate alone, and will re- 
quire only a majority vote of both Houses 
in the form of a joint or concurrent reso- 
lution instead of a two-thirds vote if it 
were submitted in the form of a treaty, 
requiring the ratification of the Senate 
alone. This procedure is not without 
precedent in the history of the United 
States, and I believe that the ratification 
or confirmation of any special agreement 
which may be reached by the two Gov- 
ernments, through both Houses of Con- 
gress by a majority vote, is a better and 
more proper way than submission of the 
question to the Senate alone. 

I have consulted the State Department 
in regard to this subject and also had a 
search made by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress 
on this all-important question. I find 
that two precedents exist for submitting 
this momentous issue to the Congress 
instead of the Senate alone. The Re- 
public of Texas was annexed through a 
joint resolution on March 1, 1845, after 
a treaty of annexation, dated April 12, 
1844, failed to receive a two-thirds vote 
in the Senate of the United States. We 
all know that Texas was a republic and 
to all intents and purposes was a foreign 
government for a period of at least 9 
years; and the negotiations that were 
carried on by this Government for the 
annexation of Texas, foreign govern- 
ment that it was, were completed by the 
passage of a joint resolution of Con- 
gress and not in the nature of a treaty 
ratified by the Senate. 

The Territory of Hawaii was annexed 
July 7, 1898, without action having been 
taken on a treaty of annexation which 
was signed on June 16,1897. The debates 
in this House and in the Congress of 
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the United States in regard to the ques- 
tions involving the annexation of Texas 
were long and bitter and they cover many 
pages in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
would commend the reading of that Rec- 
orp for the benefit of the Members of 
the House as it relates to the question 
that may confront this Congress during 
this session. 

It is the opinion of the State Depart- 
ment that an agreement with foreign 
countries can be consummated through 
procedure other than the treaty method. 
Undoubtedly an agreement signed by the 
President of the United States on behalf 
of this Government with the Dominion 
of Canada, in relation to the seaway 
agreement, would become binding upon 
this Government and this Nation if such 
an agreement were approved by a ma- 
jority vote of both Houses of Congress. 

Reference is made to the debt-funding 
agreements between the United States 
and foreign countries following the 
World War. International understand- 
ing was completed through agreements 
signed by the President of the United 
States and confirmed or ratified by ac- 
tion of Congress through majority vote. 
This method of proceeding to ratify or 
confirm any special agreement which 
may be entered into by the representa- 
tives of the two governments in rela- 
tion to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway, will in no way be circumventing 
the Constitution of the United States, 
which provides that agreements with for- 
eign governments shall be concluded by 
or with the consent of the Senate 
through a two-thirds vote. In this case, 
which I hope will soon come before us, 
the parties themselves have by treaty 
more than 30 years ago provided the leg- 
islative procedure or machinery by which 
their agreements could be consummated 
and become binding upon the two Gov- 
ernments through methods less cumber- 
some than a treaty and in my opinion it 
is the better way. 

The people of my State of Michigan 
and the congressional district which I 
have the honor to represent are vitally 
interested and concerned in this most 
vital project designed to link the great 
unsalted seas with the oceans of the 
world. The great Middle West, land- 
locked empire containing a third of the 
population of the Nation, is watching 
with keen interest for the day when this 
all-important ship canal will be com- 
pleted and the last link in this super 
water highway will be ready for the ships 
of the world. 

It was with a feeling of keen disap- 
pointment recently here on the floor of 
this House that I watched the passage of 
a bill to provide 200 ships for our mer- 
chant marine, costing hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, to know that not one of 
those ships could be built in the ship- 
yards of the Great Lakes. We have the 
skilled labor, the facilities, and the mate- 
rial for the construction of ships, but to 
no avail or purpose other than those 
which sail the Great Lakes, for their out- 
let to the sea is denied until this water- 
way is completed. 

As an item of national defense the con- 
summation of the agreement with Can- 
ada and the construction of the canal is 
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immediately necessary. The President 
referred to it as late as December 5, 1940, 
as a vital necessity. Not only is it of vital 
necessity for national defense, because of 
the navigation involved in the project, 
but it is also vital to national defense be- 
cause of the great power that could be 
generated incidental to and connected 
with the building of the waterway. 

Let us hope that this momentous ques- 
tion affecting nearly the entire North 
American continent will soon be brought 
before this body on this floor for consid- 
eration and confirmation; and that when 
it does come it will receive an overwhelm- 
ing vote of approval by the membership 
of this House. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Berrer].- 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
had the honor and privilege of serving 
for 6 years with the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DonpErRo] on the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. He is a 
hard-working Representative, and I be- 
lieve he is sincere when he advocates the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
He followed the address given by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rich], in which this administration was 
criticized for not balancing the Budget. 
I am wondering whether he has taken 
into consideration what the cost of this 
project would be to the Nation. 

Mr. DONDERO. If the gentleman will 
yield, I will answer him. 

Mr. BEITER. No; I cannot yield. I 
have only 5 minutes. 

In the first place, what is the project? 
The Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board explains it as follows: 

The old treaty provided for the establish- 
ment of a 27-foot channel from Duluth on 
Lake Superior to Montreal, and from Chicago 
on Lake Michigan to Montreal. The distance 
from Duluth to Fathers Point on the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence is 1,677 miles; from Duluth to 
Montreal, 1,348 miles. Part of the work has 
been completed in the Great Lakes regions 
as independent projects from time to time 
with an ultimate view that they may form 
a part of the completed seaway. The greatest 
work is yet to be done, and the more costly 
work, is outside of the sovereignty of the 
United States in Canada and upon that 
part of the project in the St. Lawrence River 
from Lake Ontario to Montreal, a distance of 
184 miles, a territory embracing the Inter- 
national Rapids, where a series of channels, 
canals, and large dams will be required. 

costs 

The true answer to the first part of the 
question, “How much?” is that nobody 
knows. Estimates by well-known reliable 
engineers are: 

G. L. Cooper, industrial en- 


TT 81, 350, 000, 000 
E. P. Goodrich, consulting 

C 1, 054, 000, 000 
Dr. Moulton, Brookings In- 

stitution —....--...---ene 712, 000, 000 
Herbert Hoover, engineer 800, 000, 000 


Estimates of large navigation projects have 
always been far below actual costs, 


Estimated Cost 
Panama Canal $160, 000, 000 | $375, 000, 000 
Ben Canal S DA 30, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 
Chicago Drainage Canal. 16, 000, 000 53, 000, 000 
Welland Canal 114, 000, 000 128, 000, 000 
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This project will be started now, when cost 
of material and labor are highest, at the peak 
of a war emergency. As to the second part 
of the question. Who pays? Uncle Sam qual- 
ifies as usual in this respect, and this means 
you and I and every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. Both Canada and the 
United States are to take credit for work 
already done, as follows: 

Canada, Welland Canal $128, 000, 000 
Canada, to spend in the future 
(how, when, and where are 


not determined) 142, 000, 000 
270, 000, 000 

United States will take credit 
for completed work 14, 000, 000 
United States will expend now. 257, 000, 000 


Of which sum to be expended by the United 
States $215,000,000 will be spent in the Inter- 
national Rapids of Canada. The figures sub- 
mitted of $272,000,000 for the United States’ 
share are the figures of those most enthusi- 
astic for the project and may be compared 
with figures of noted engineers given above. 

It is stated that the United States will ad- 
vance all costs of construction, and that por- 
tion to be paid by Canada will be considered 
as a loan to that country. Canada, how- 
ever, is confronted with a gigantic war effort 
and will be in no position for many years to 
come to repay the United States for advances 
made in its behalf. Likewise, the United 
States, now engaged in its own defense pro- 
gram, which will eventually cost approxi- 
mately $35,000,000,000, as estimated by Army 
and Navy Officials, is in no position financially 
to undertake such a project. From available 
reports, 64 percent of the cost of the project 
would be borne by taxpayers who could not 
benefit from the project, even if the Gov- 
ernment's claim for the project were to be- 
come manifest. When Illinois and the var- 
ious portions of other States are added to 
this percentage the percentage exceeds 85 
percent of the taxpayers who will not benefit 
from the project. 

National defense is now the rallying cry. 
Every citizen has adopted the policy of pre- 
paredness and fully supports all Government 
undertakings to that end. 

The proponents of the seaway project, de- 
feated in the past when the project has stood 
upon its own merits, have now placed it in 
the column as a necessity to our national 
defense, endeavoring to secure its approval. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, this bill could well be labeled, 
“A bill to maintain business as usual.” 
Those who have said there will be no 
loss of social gains under the defense 
efforts can take this, the first major 
appropriation bill coming before this 
Congress, and prove their proposition. 
You can examine item by item the ap- 
propriations for fiscal 1941 and 1942, as 
compared in the report on the bill, and 
you will find that we are going to main- 
tain Government business as usual. 

If you will refer to pages 26 and fol- 
lowing in the committee report and ex- 
amine each item you will find there is 
only one item in the entire list where 
the committee made a substantial re- 
duction below the Budget that was also 
below the appropriation of last year. 
That is on the item for the prevention 
of pernicious political activities. There 
the Budget recommended $100,000, which 
was the appropriation a year ago. The 
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committee reduced that by $75,000. 
With the remembrance of a recent elec- 
tion at hand, we thought there would not 
be so much oceasion for investigating in 
the coming year. 

There is one other item that might be 
interpreted as an exception to “business 
as usual.” That is the item for the Public 
Roads Administration, where we reduced 
the Budget estimate by $5,000,000, which 
is also somewhat below the appropriation 
of last year, but there we were assured by 
the Public Roads Administration that the 
appropriation figure carried in the bill 
will be ample to meet all the contract 
payments coming up for payment during 
the coming fiscal year. Therefore, I 
think it can be safely said that this is a 
bill to maintain governmental expendi- 
tures as usual and, if that be a token, 
there will be no loss of social gains. 

If you examine the other reductions 
below the Budget, you will find that in 
every case we merely restored the figure 
that was appropriated last year. As an 
illustration of that, I call your attention 
to the item for salaries and expenses in 
the Federal Power Commission, where the 
Budget recommended $2,330,000 as 
against $2,235,000 last year, and the com- 
mittee reported the bill with the figure 
cut back $95,000 to the figure of last 
year. 

A similar observation could be made 
with respect to other items in the bill 
where we made some cuts, where we re- 
stored the item to last year’s amount if 
the Budget had exceeded that. The an- 
nual contribution for United States Hous- 
ing Authority projects appears to be cut 
$2,000,000, from $10,000,000 to $8,000,000, 
but as a matter of fact they also get an 
unexpended balance of $4,000,000 which 
will give them a total of $12,000,000, 
which will be double what was actually 
spent for that purpose this year. So 
again this is a bill to maintain business as 
usual. 

The other notable thing about this bill 
is the amount carried in this bill, an in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill, for 
the cost of past wars and as part of the 
defense program for possible wars to 
come. 

The total in the regular appropriations 
of this bill comes to $1,404,576,000, this 
is exclusive of the $356,276,000 appro- 
priated out of trust accounts, so that the 
total amount to be expended from the 
Treasury really amounts to approxi- 
mately $1,750,000,000. 

Slightly more than half of the $1,404,- 
000,000 in the bill can be accounted for 
in two items alone that deal with past 
wars or possible future wars. The ap- 
propriations for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration total $608,000,000, exclusive of in- 
surance payments. Add to this the item 
for the President’s emergency fund of 
$100,000,000 and you have $708,000,000, 
which is more than half the $1,404,- 
000,000 total. This does not consider 
$33,500,000 for the Selective Service Sys- 
tem nor the special defense items under 
several regular agencies that are over 
and above their regular funds. If you 
read the hearings you will find that al- 
most every agency for which an appro- 
priation is made has related its program 
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in some way to national defense. Many 
agencies get a special additional appro- 
priation for that. For instance, the 
Bureau of the Budget has a special item 
in the bill for $200,000 for defense activi- 
ties of that Bureau. The National Re- 
sources Planning Board has $350,000 for 
defense activities. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. Regarding that par- 
ticular item, what conceivable national- 
defense purpose could the National Re- 
sources Planning Board use $300,000 for 
in addition to the money they are already 
spending? For what are they using this 
money? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I may say 
to the gentleman that that money is half 
of the amount recommended by the 
Budget and also less than was allocated 
to the National Resources Planning 
Board out of the President’s emergency 
fund last year. I believe, personally, 
that it is conceivable the National Re- 
sources Planning Board may use this 
money to advantage, and could save 
money for the Government, if it could 
coordinate properly the placing of de- 
fense construction. 

The Civil Service Commission has 
$3,000,000-plus for national-defense ac- 
tivities. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has $1,920,000 for national defense, 
in addition to the regular items. 

The Federal Power Commission has 
$150,000 for defense activities. 

Under the Federal Works Agency are 
several construction items relating to the 
War and Navy Departments. 

The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics finds its items greatly swelled 
because of the national-defense program. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority gets 
about $29,000,000 more in this bill than 
it has been receiving for a number of 
years because of defense activities and 
defense construction. And its social and 
economic and recreational activities have 
not been curtailed, I might add; more 
business as usual. 

Now, I have called your attention to 
these war items because we are soon to 
consider a bill which looks even further to 
the appropriation of public money in a 
defense program—that is, the lease-lend 
bill. The Veterans’ Administration is 
getting $608,000,000 in this bill. I have 
no quarrel with that. If we have wars, 
I believe in paying the bill to those who 
fight them. The point is that the old 
war has been costing us in the neighbor- 
hood of $500,000,000 a year for years and 
will continue to cost more than that for 
years to come. Break those figures down 
and you have $104,000,000 for medical, 
hospital, and domiciliary services, $3,- 
500,000 is going for hospital construction, 
and $453,000,000 for pensions and com- 
pensations. You cannot have wars and 
escape hospitals and pensions. 

Yesterday the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee, is quoted as 
having said that it will be up to the 
American Congress to decide whether or 
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not Britain fights on; that in our hands 
rests the decision of whether or not the 
war is to continue. As has already been 
pointed out, this afternoon the Washing- 
ton Daily News carries on its front page 
@ copy of the identification tags that 
have been ordered for American soldiers, 
tags to identify the wounded and the 
dead, four and a half million tags. So 
the question comes home to Members of 
this Congress to decide whether or not 
we are taking steps which will add to 
the $608,000,000 now required for Vet- 
crans’ Administration activities. 

One of the bright newspapers pub- 
lished in my district, the Deadwood 
Pioneer Times, recently published on its 
editorial page an article by William E. 
Barrett. It fits so well here and at this 
time that I want to read a sentence or 
two from it. Barrett says: 


YOU WILL LIKE WAR, AMERICA 


You will like war, America. 

You will like the speeded tempo of na- 
tional life, the feeling of excitement in the 
air, the appearance of prosperity, the stir- 
ring throb of production, You will like the 
parades, the martial music and the blood- 
tingling shuffle of feet that march. You will 
like the catch that comes into your throat 
when the Stars and Stripes flutter in the 
breeze and a bugle blows. 

Yes, America, you will like war. 

Young men will embrace it as the great 
adventure that prolongs the gay irrespon- 
sibility of school and college years, a man’s 
life with the promise of glory behind the 
veil of danger. Older men will welcome it 
as the release from responsibilities grown 
too heavy, too monotonous, too routine. 
They will lay aside the agonies of daily 
decision and resign themselves with quick- 
ening blood to a world of command where 
petty responsibilities may not follow. Young 
girls, wide-eyed, will watch the glitter of the 
passing pageant which makes every man 
a prince. They will feel their blood throb- 
bing in time with the drums and story-book 
romance will be all about them; swift meet- 
ings and swifter partings, the quick stab 
of pain that makes delight remembered. 

Older women will gather together and 
impress one another with the new impor- 
tance which the times have given them. 
There will be work to be done; spectacu- 
lar work that will give them the sense of 
being needed, of being figures of note in the 
community. Mothers with sons in uniform 
will glow with pride and take personal glory 
in sacrifice. Domestic drudges will shed 
their drab cocoons and be butterflies of war, 
flashing the wings of public service. 

The servants of God will take on a new 
vigor. They will preach patriotism and vic- 
tory and war for holy causes to responsive 
audiences, where once they droned through 
platitudes before congregations that merely 
endured. They, too, will have a picturesque 
role in the seething nation and they will 
love the rounded phrases that fall from 
their own lips. 

Yes, America, you will love war. 


And then Barrett turns the tone of his 
words. 
America— 


He says— 
you will not think bout the things that 
you do not see. Somewhere beyond the 
glitter there will be smoke. Under that 
smoke men will fall with bullets in their 
intestines and lie for hours while other men 
rush over them. Men will meet deaths that 
lack dignity and lie in grotesque heaps that 
mock the beauty and the power of youth. 
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Men in hospitals will hear verdicts con- 
demning them to a cripple’s career, and 
other men will stumble out of the smoke 
with the blank look of madness in their 
eyes. 

You will not see that for a long time, 
America, but it will be there. 

Young girls will grow old over night. Ro- 
mance will hang on a distant strip of barbed 
wire or vanish in the reeking mud of some 
famous victory. Children will be born who 
never will know a father—and many of them 
will bear no father’s name. The beat of the 
drums will be muffied to the marches of 
agony, and youth will be no longer youth 

The importance of older women will lose 
its luster as the price of surrender is 
exacted; surrender of all the dear, monoto- 
nous securities of peace. Dazed mothers 
will hang out golden stars and walk slowly 
where once they stepped the jaunty meas- 
ures of pride. 

The clergy will see evil sweeping up from 
the backwash of war and they will seek 
desperately for the old words of faith and 
hope and love that once seemed so satis- 


Ultimately it will be over and unneeded 
munitions plants will stand stark against 
the sky. Bewildered men will doff the gar- 
ments of brief glory and seek the old 
monotonous tasks that supply the food and 
the heat and the four walls which human 
existence demands. There will be fewer 
men, of course, but so too will there be 
fewer jobs; gone with the wind that blows 
the smoke away. 


Then Barrett comes to the part which 
is directly related to the appropriation I 
have mentioned: 

There will be a need for new hospitals for 
broken bodies and shattered minds, and new 
orphan asylums. There will be widows need- 
ing work in shrinking industries that are all 
too slowly absorbing the heroes home from 
the wars. There will be national rejoicing 
but individual repining, and men will begin 
to wonder from whence the madness came 
that settled so suddenly upon them. 


And listen while I give you this writer’s 
warning— 

Yes, America, you will love war. You will 
love it as men love whisky; for the fierce, 
fiery excitement that it brings to life, for the 
feeling of invincibility and the release from 
care. You will drink deeply, America, and 
then will come tomorrow—the drab, gray to- 
morrow when the stimulation goes and the 
sickness comes. 

Hands hold out the bottle to you, America, 
and already you have had too much. A few 
more drinks and you will be drunk with the 
drunkenness of war and it will be too late to 
turn back from the inevitable effects of those 
causes which you first endured—then pitied— 
then embraced. 


Do not misunderstand me. I agree 
with the Ambassador to Britain, Mr. 
Kennedy, and with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser], who said this 
afternoon that Hitler has plenty of prov- 
ocation if he wants to strike at us and 
that it would make no difference if he 
lacked provocation if he felt that it would 
suit his purposes to strike. Hitler pro- 
ceeds entirely from his own estimate of 
what will serve his purposes at a given 
moment. 

I do not dispute those men who say, 
“Here we are, and we must do some- 
thing. We must make America strong.” 
I believe we must make America strong, 
so strong, that none will attack us, what- 
ever the provocation. For myself, how- 
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ever, I confess with a great deal of sad- 
ness that we have arrived at this point. 
War is international failure. Let no one 
boast of the steps short of war. They 
have brought us to the brink of war. 
Men will differ as to the causes of our 
being where we are; yet we cannot 
escape the responsibility of facing the 
situation that does exist. We may be on 
the verge of war, but while we have it in 
our power to contemplate the full situ- 
ation, it seems to me in order that we do 
take stock of these warnings, that we 
take stock, if you please, of warnings 
that were uttered by the President of the 
United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
only 4 years ago, when, in his address at 
Cha taunu, N. Y., August 14, 1936, he 


The Congress of the United States has 
given me certain authority to provide safe- 
guards of American neutrality in case of war. 

The President of the United States, who, 
under our Constitution, is vested with pri- 
mary authority to conduct our international 
relations, thus has been given new weapons 
with which to maintain our neutrality. 

Nevertheless—and I speak from a long ex- 
perience—the effective maintenance of 
American neutrality depends today, as in 
the past, on the wisdom and determination 
of whoever at the moment occupies the 
offices of President and Secretary of State. 


* * * * * 


Nevertheless, if war should break out again 
in another continent, let us not blink the 
fact that we would find in this country 
thousands of Americans who, seeking imme- 
diate riches—fools’ gold—would attempt to 
break down or evade our neutrality. 

They would tell you—and, unfortu- 
nately, their views would get wide pub- 
licity—that if they could produce and ship 
this and that and the other article to bel- 
ligerent nations, the unemployed of Amer- 
ica would all find work. They would tell you 
that if they could extend credit to warring 
nations that credit would be used in the 
United States to build homes and factories 
and pay our debts. They would tell you 
that America once more would capture the 
trade of the world. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman from South 
Dakota 5 minutes more. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. To con- 
tinue, the President went on to say: 


It would be hard to resist that-clamor; it 
would be hard for many Americans, I fear, 
to look beyond—to realize the inevitable 
penalties, the inevitable day of reckoning 
that come from a false prosperity. To re- 
sist the clamor of that greed, if war should 
come, would require the unswerving sup- 
port of all Americans who love peace. 

. * * » * 

But all the wisdom of America is not to 
be found in the White House or in the De- 
partment of State; we need the meditation, 
the prayer, and the positive support of the 
people of America who go along with us in 
seeking peace. 

* * * * * 

At this late date, with the wisdom which 
is so easy after the event and so difficult be- 
fore the event, we find it possible to trace 
the tragic series of small decisions which led 
Europe into the Great War in 1914 and 
eventually engulfed us and many other na- 
tions. 
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We can keep out of war if those who watch 
and decide have a sufficiently detailed under- 
standing of international affairs to make 
certain that the small decisions of each day 
do not lead toward war and if, at the same 
time, they possess the courage to say “no” 
to those who selfishly or unwisely would let 
us go to war. 


Mr. Chairman, these bills which we 
pass here under the guise of steps short 
of war I fear lead to war. So I pray that 
each Member of the Congress in our 
deliberations on these measures may ask 
himself seriously and thoughtfully, Are 
these “steps short of war” leading toward 
war, and where shall we draw the line? 
LApplause.] 

(Here the gavel fell. ! 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I now yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, in 1917- 
18 America entered a war, not for con- 
quest but a war in which we felt we firmly 
stood for a just and honest principle, 
namely, a “war to save civilization,” a 
“war to end all wars,” and “make the 
world safe for democracy.” We all know 
that time heals wounds, but time does not 
always let one forget. Surely today we 
have not forgotten the lessons we learned 
from World War No. 1. It is useless to 
recall the occasions and incidents during 
and succeeding that conflict, the suffer- 
ing and misery which followed, empha- 
sized by the economic upheaval we have 
been attempting to adjust and smooth 
out ever since. 

Today, 23 years later, our Nation again 
stands where she stood in 1917, debating, 
questioning, and determining what part 
we may be forced to accept in World 
War No. 2. True, experience is a dear 
teacher, particularly if we take no cog- 
nizance of the mistakes of others. Tak- 
ing stock of things, we are led to believe 
that we should check off the last war as 
a thing from which we, as a nation, 
gained nothing. But as an individual I 
think I learned something from the last 
war, and that is “not to get into another 
one unless my country or its very exist- 
ence is at stake.” 

All of us here are patriotic and sincere, 
motivated by a desire to do what is right 
for our beloved land. Who are we to 
challenge anyone’s patriotism or love of 
country? We act and speak as free 
Americans, and we are pro- nothing, but 
pro-America. Our differences of opinion 
can be just as sincere and honest, our 
endeavors just as determined, but we 
may, nevertheless, follow different roads 
to an objective. In the matter now be- 
fore us only one objective should exist. 
That is the preservation and future wel- 
fare of our country. 
_ Over the period of the past few years 

we have watched the clouds of distrust, 
envy, and fear once again gather over 
the nations of the Old World. Finally 
these clouds in September 1939 clashed, 
and World War No. 2 became a reality. 
Almost every minute of the time, day or 
night, since the outbreak of this war the 
voice of propaganda has been audible to 
our ear, whispering, “America, you can’t 
stay out, you can’t stay out; you have a 
duty to perform for civilization, and you 
must get in.” If we stop to listen closely, 
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that little voice is growing stronger and 
stronger, and seems to have a familiar 
sound. It raises the question, Are we 
being propagandized into this new war? 
How effective such a program will be re- 
mains to be seen. I trust we have learned 
to recognize this voice of propaganda and 


that we will reach our conclusions from 


concrete facts, and not be misdirected 
through misunderstanding and misap- 
prehension of the truth. 

The consideration of H. R. 1776 calls 
for a determination on the part of this 
Congress as to what we shall do, what 
our duty to the people of this Nation is, 
and what our duty to the other nations 
of the world might be. The bill, on its 
face, grants unlimited authority to the 
President; it discards and circumvents 
our Neutrality and Johnson Acts; it 
gives the President power to declare war 
at any time he may see fit. He can dis- 
pose of our Navy or any part thereof. 
No authority is even retained by the Con- 
gress to protest the actions of the Presi- 
dent should the bill pass in its present 
form. Are we ready to admit the failure 
of democracy by the surrender of the 
constitutional powers of the Congress to 
a one-man government? If we do not 
admit such a failure, we had better stop, 
look, listen, and reason this thing out in 
an honest determination to take inven- 
tory of the situation now confronting 
us before we blindly abolish constitutional 
government. 

This measure vitally concerns our na- 
tional defense. For the past 6 years I 
have been a member of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee of this House. This 
committee of Congress is ordinarily 
charged with the duty of passing on legis- 
lation affecting our national defense. 
The members of this committee have 
been privileged to obtain confidential 
information on our national-defense 
needs which ordinarily would not be 
available to each and every Member of 
Congress, yet as a committee of so-called 
specialists, if you please, we have been 
denied the opportunity of applying our 
accumulated knowledge in the solution of 
the many questions arising out of the pro- 
posed bill. Can it be that the Congress is 
no longer to be trusted in determining 
our defense needs? Has the Congress de- 
cided to dispose or dispense with the func- 
tions formerly exercised by the House 
Military Affairs Committee? Before act- 
ing on this bill Congress should know the 
exact status of our national-defense 
needs to date. What armaments and 
munitions can we afford to lend, sell, or 
give away to belligerents without crip- 
pling our own defense program that has 
been so deliberately thought out. 

We would do well to remember the 
hei of George Washington when he 
said: 

Why quit our own to stand on foreign soil? 
Why, by intervening our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace and 
prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalry, interest, humor, or caprice? 


These words were true then and re- 
main true today. George Washington 
and his followers, during the days of the 
American Revolution, were told America 
could not exist alone, but that it needed 
the care and protection of England if it 
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were not to become the prey of other 
nations. What a familiar ring those 
words have today as the propaganda 
artists play that tune over and over 
again. Apparently these advocates of 
further involvement who say they do not 
want war believe that as dripping water 
will in time wear away a stone, so the 
constant chant of their song ringing in 
our ears eventually will sway us to a 
point when we will say, “You may be 
right; we will come in.” I am not con- 
vinced that the American people are go- 
ing to be so easily taken in. In the end 
public opinion, through expression in 
Congress, should determine the course we 
shall take. 

The Gallup poll, while indicating that 
even at the risk of war we should help 
England, nevertheless shows approxi- 
mately 87 percent of the people would 
vote to stay out of war. How are we 
going to remain out of war if we succes- 
sively keep passing legislation, one step 
after another, which draws us nearer and 
nearer to the abyss. Unrecognized and 
unheralded, the lifting of the arms em- 
bargo, the passage of the conscription bill 
in time of peace, the pending lend-lease 
bill, and in addition other deeds not sanc- 
tioned by our Congress are contributing 
factors which may force us into a posi- 
tion from which we may not be able to 
withdraw. 

Help England, yes, but not to the 
point, as Ambassador Kennedy points 
out, “war becomes inevitable.” I cannot 
convince myself that if England falls, 
we are next, or that there remains no 
future place for America in this world. 
We heard the same cry in 1917. I am 
glad that not every American is con- 
vinced that our every interest and future 
well-being is or must coincide with the 
welfare of Britain. Ambassador Ken- 
nedy goes on, “It is all right to go ‘all 
out’ for armament but we must stop 
‘short of war.““ What is short of war 
and can we stop there, if we continue 
in the path we are now treading? Can 
one jump half way down from the 
Washington Monument and stop “short 
of the ground?” I am afraid of that 
term “short of war,” for it may slip up 
on us when we least expect it and pass 
us before we actually recognize the 
thing. Then it will be too late to turn 
back. The European nations recognize 
the softheartedness of the American 
people. First, they gain our sympathy, 
then they declare they will need our 
money but not men, then soon there will 
be the call for ships and airplanes and 
after that the men to man them—then 
“short of war“ becomes an empty 
phrase, and we are in the war. There 
are mililons of our good people shouting 
“we are in the war already.” I do not 
agree to this and constantly tell myself 
that our citizens will at the right mo- 
ment rise up and say “Stop, we have 
gone far enough.” They will demand 
proof of the advantages to be gained 
to ourselves and to a suffering world 
by our participation. They will ask who 
started this war and was the opinion 
asked of anyone in this country, or why 
is the war being fought and what is the 
desired goal? 
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We as a Nation must face cold facts. 
Before proceeding too far in the direc- 
tion of involvement, the belligerents 
should state what their war aims are 
aside from the fact that one side is all 
right and the other all wrong. Let them 
define their peace aims. Can they give 
assurance to the whole world that a 
lasting peace can be had? Perhaps it is 
too much to expect that in this day and 
age, a lasting peace can be had. Peace 
must come sometime and surely the 
United States should not be too much 
disturbed if any of the present warring 
nations have to lose some face in bring- 
ing about a peace agreement. Why 
must we see a European-dictated peace 
instead of a negotiated peace? Can the 
warring nations definitely set up a pro- 
gram of lofty principles that they are 
fighting for, or must we again face the 
naked truth that this war is being fought 
to see who shall be the big boss in 
Europe. No one can tell me that there 
is any difference between Germany and 
Russia as aggressor nations, yet we see 
all belligerents trying to go along with 
Russia, asking their help. Surely, the 
type of government in Russia is no more 
to our liking than that now in existence 
in Germany. They are both bad, the 
worst possible, and we want no part of 
either. We in America have, only re- 
cently, lifted the “moral embargo” on 
planes and parts to Russia in order that 
Russia might assume it as a gesture of 
friendship on our part. Frankly, such 
procedure starts me wondering, and 
raises the question in my mind as to the 
purpose of this war or if we are to be- 
lieve as Mr. Churchill is credited with 
saying “That this war is only a con- 
tinuation of the last.” 

Mr. Chairman, is Britain fighting our 
battle, or is she fighting her own? The 
British fleet exists and has always ex- 
isted for the sole purpose of defending 
and extending the British Empire and 
for no other purpose. Right now, while 
England strongly intimates that she 
needs our ships to help her out, she nev- 
ertheless maintains her regular trade 
routes in the southern Pacific. If she 
needs ships so badly, why not let her 
use her own ships to transport imple- 
ments and ammunition of war which we 
so willingly place at her disposal. Pa- 
trolling trade routes to England with 
our ships as naval convoys will mean our 
entry into war, just as surely as day 
follows night. 

Much has been said about Britain’s 
financial position. I wish we might 
truthfully find out if she is bankrupt. 
Have the figures submitted to us in- 
corporated all the truly available assets 
of the whole British Empire, covering so 
many parts of the globe? Is it true 
that she is unable to further defray the 
expenses of this war, in order to bring 
it to a successful conclusion? If that be 
true, and she needs loans from us, why 
will she not make a gesture of good 
faith, saying she is willing to negotiate a 
truly legal and businesslike loan? She 
could sell or pledge some of her posses- 
sions near or in the Western Hemisphere. 
It is decidedly beside the point as to 
whether we need these possessions or 
not. We have already definitely com- 
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mitted ourselves to their protection 
under the Monroe Doctrine, and remem- 
ber the Monroe Doctrine provides that 
while Europe shall not meddle in our 
affairs, we also shall not meddle in Euro- 
pean affairs. The American taxpayers 
have not forgotten the billions of dollars 
of their money that was loaned during 
World War No. 1, and which has not been 
repaid. Are we willing to further im- 
poverish our country by paying the cost 
of the current European war? The least 
that can be said is that if we do so, we 
should be acquainted with all the facts. 
Make no mistake, we will pay for this 
war with no assurance of a lasting peace, 
and after all, our concern is primarily 
one of principle. Should we enter this 
war, we would do so under the guise of 
an aid to civilization or, if you choose, 
to “again make the world safe for 
democracy,” without thought of aggres- 
sion or material gain. War cannot be 
prosecuted without money, and that 
money must come from the American 
taxpayer. Whether we go to war or not, 
if H. R. 1776 becomes a law, the American 
taxpayer will still pay the costs. 

If we enter this war to help England to 
victory, who is going to stand guard over 
Europe after the war is over? Events 
over the past 20 years definitely prove 
that this must be done. Are we ready 
and willing to take over this job, for 
the sole purpose of maintaining a cer- 
tain world power in control of Europe 
and the sea lanes of the world? Is it 
possible that Britain cannot achieve vic- 
tory alone, but can only do so with our 
help? We must remember that Hitler 
has 5 or 6 million men under arms, with 
vast resources both in labor and material 
in conquered countries. Can we afford 
the price of invasion of the Continent 
with American troops, or can victory be 
had by naval and air power alone? 

In arriving at a decision on H. R. 1776, 
all these questions and many others must 
be considered, 

Ours is the most wonderful nation on 
the globe. We have immense natural re- 
sources and productive capacity, un- 
equaled by any nation in the world. 
Can we as a nation build and maintain 
civilization or must we rely on British 
policy and arms for our existence? 
Frankly, we must face this fact: That our 
intervention now can no more cure the 
ills of Europe than it did in 1917. Our 
going into war will not lead to peace, 
prosperity, and freedom. 

Continued war means one thing—de- 
struction. Visualize, if you can, what 
may happen to our form of government 
if we again travel this road to war. Yes, 
there can be great and strong differences 
of opinion on what we should do, but we 
must oppose policies that lead us into 
war, toward destruction and bankruptcy. 
Already we are planning to spend over 
$30,000,000,000 for defense purposes, to 
which I agree, but I also see a tremen- 
dous national debt of well over 100 bil- 
lions if we get into this conflict. Does 
that mean anything to you? There will 
be a staggering economic upheaval after 
this war, the like of which we have never 
seen before. This will come whether we 
participate or not, its effectiveness on us 
will be determined by our own strength, 
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both moral and material, at the close of 
hostilities. We know that if we can stay 
out of war we will be much stronger and 
better able to contribute to the rehabilita- 
tion of the rest of the world. 

On the question of national defense, 
few of us differ. We are all willing that 
our country shall have such a national 
defense set-up that no nation, or group of 
nations, will ever dare attack us. We can 
do that, and we must. We dare not fail 
our country now. We will not fail to do 
our duty. 

The sentiments of a majority of the 
American people are with Britain. As 
English-speaking people, we have much 
incommon. Notwithstanding the failure 
of British statesmen in the past, and of 
British policy, we can, and will, help 
Britain, but we should not do so at the 
expense of our own protection, Let us 
not be so anxious in arming other nations 
that in so doing we may disarm ourselves. 
I wholeheartedly agree with our Presi- 
dent when he stated in his recent speech 
in Cleveland, “Let us be strong in our 
defense.” The United States, because of 
our location, great natural resources, and 
preponderance of power in the Western 
Hemisphere, needs little protection, if 
any, outside our own abilities. We have 
the ability and the will to exercise it to 
the fullest, in defense of our country. 

In our dealings with Britain let us be 
generous but sane. Let us prevent fear 
and sentiment from dominating and be- 
fogging our reason. 

I feel sure that all our people will agree 
with the promise of President Roosevelt 
made in his Boston speech last fall just 
before election, when he boldly stated to 
the men and women of the Nation, “Our 
boys are not going to be sent into any 
foreign wars.” Pray God that proves to 
be a true statement. 

In the words of William Allen White, 
chairman of the Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding England, I, too, raise 
my voice in his theme song and say, The 
Yanks Are Not Coming.” To that end I 
pledge my every effort. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I now yield 5 minutes to my dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, the 
moral embargo on shipments from the 
United States of strategic war supplies 
to Soviet Russia has been removed. This 
attempted appeasement of homicidal, 
communistic Soviet Russia by President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull, 
a policy which they have hitherto re- 
peatedly denounced, tears the mask from 
the foreign policy of intervention in 
Europe and Asia which they are now 
pursuing. That policy is brutal, naked 
power politics. It is imperialism gone 
mad. 

Homicidal, communistic Soviet Russia 
made war on Finland, occupied half of 
Poland with her army, and annexed by 
force Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia. 
She has been a most brutal aggressor. 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hull have repeatedly denounced 
aggressors, but apparently copying the 
European technique of playing favorites, 
hamicidal, communistic Soviet Russia 
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now becomes their favorite. In the eyes 
of the world their recent action will be 
taken to mean that the United States 
gives approval to the territorial gains 
of Soviet Russia and to the methods 
which she has employed in their acqui- 
sition. 

Today homicidal, communistic Soviet 
Russia is an arsenal of Germany. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has proclaimed that the 
United States is the arsenal of Great 
Britain, so the arsenal of Great Britain 
joins hands with the arsenal of Germany. 

The unrelenting purpose of communis- 
tic Soviet Russia is to advance commu- 
nism. She is exploiting the present 
world upheaval to that end. By aiding 
communistic Soviet Russia in any way, 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hull are promoting the purposes 
and ambitions of Stalin. How long will 
it be before they will be greeting Soviet 
Russia as our “noble ally”? 

Apparently it counts for nothing with 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hull that communistic Soviet Rus- 
sia is burrowing from within, plotting 
the collapse of the social and economic 
structure of the United States and the 
world, 

Must the integrity and well-being of 
the United States be sacrificed to the 
fantastic ambitions and calamitous in- 
tentions of President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary of State Hull to redesign the 
pattern of world affairs, even by resort 
tc fire and sword? Such ambitions have 
their roots in madness and the egotism 
of insanity. Morals have gone as neu- 
trality has gone; both have disappeared 
from the foreign policies of the United 
States. We have at last the admission 
of Secretary of State Hull himself that 
international law has been abandoned 
for the savage, barbarous purposes of 
force and power politics. 

The United States has been set on the 
road to war bereft of character and moral 
standing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr, BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the gentleman from Massachusetts to 
yield 3 minutes more to answer questions. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 1 minute. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chajrman, I call 
the gentleman’s attention to the front 
page of the Washington Daily News, to 
an article headlined as follows: 

Four million five hundred thousand tags 
for identifying war dead and wounded or- 
dered. 


Has the gentleman had this called to 
his attention? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I have. 

Mr. BENDER. What does the gentle- 
man think about it? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I think it is simply 
one more piece of evidence that we are on 
our way to war, just as I have told this 
House publicly for 2 years. It is a perfect 
confirmation of that. I might also add 
that I believe the politicians in this coun- 
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try are contributing to what may be our 
final collapse, as they did in France. 
They have misled the people, intention- 
ally so, as to the purposes of this Govern- 
ment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, in 1917 
the people of the United States went into 
a war to save democracy. We mobilized 
more than 4,000,000 young men to fight 
that battle. It was hailed as a crusade 
based upon the highest ideals of an ideal- 
istic people. Woodrow Wilson’s towering 
imagination and lofty spirit raised the 
hope that our participation might prove 
a determining factor in the establishment 
of a just and lasting peace. His famous 
“fourteen points” sent our youth across 
3,000 miles of submarine-infested waters. 
We stood and cheered these boys as they 
marched off to die. 

Twenty-three years have passed since 
that war to save democracy. Thousands 
of graves in France are marked with the 
names of American boys. All the idealism 
with which we entered that struggle has 
evaporated and we are confronted with 
the disillusioning realization that the 
struggle was in vain. Dictatorships, tyr- 
annies, and ruthless absolutism: are again 
in the saddle throughout the Old World. 

We are not willing again to enter a war 
which results in the complete negation 
of everything for which we have fought. 
Saving the world for democracy proved a 
dangerous and unrealized watchword in 
1917. Yet it is being reechoed again in 
the language of our daily press as if the 
mistakes of 1917 were completely for- 
gotten. 

If the American people consent to lend 
themselves once more to a bloody night- 
mare, we are entitled to know precisely 
for what we are fighting. The emotional 
phrase is no longer sufficient to satisfy the 
American mind. And emotion has been 
largely the diet on which our Govern- 
ment has been feeding during these last 
hectic months. In all the discussion of 
aid to Britain which has taken place dur- 
ing the last year, our people have been 
proceeding without one of the most im- 
portant elements necessary for an intelli- 
gent appraisal of our position. No nation 
can willingly and intelligently offer its 
assistance to any other nation without 
some knowledge of the purpose for which 
that help is ultimately to be used. 

We have shipped destroyers, planes, and 
war materials to Great Britain without 
any effective effort to ascertain precisely 
what Great Britain proposed to do should 
she gain the victory in her war. Grant- 
ing that every resistance to aggression 
should be encouraged by a great repub- 
lic, we are still entitled to know the con- 
ditions which shall prevail once that re- 
sistance has been carried to a successful 
conclusion. We are all the more entitled 
to that knowledge in the light of our past 
history of disillusionment. 

The time has come when Great Britain 
should declare to the people of the United 
States and to the entire world precisely 
what her war aims are and to define in 
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specific terms the kind of peace which a 
British victory would secure. America is 
not interested in underwriting another 
Versailles. Before we undertake the tre- 
mendous task of defense preparation, be- 
fore we even begin to regard ourselves as 
a potential arsenal for democracy, we 
must have a vision of the kind of world 
which our assistance is being asked to 
create. 

Today there is talk of “all-out aid for 
Britain”; yet simultaneously there comes 
word that the British Government itself 
continues to maintain more than 200 
5,000-ton British cargo ships along the 
sea lanes between Great Britain and 
South America seeking to make up for 
England’s lost European trade. While 
England battles for her life, hostile news 
reports spread the rumor that English 
vessels are still trading with Spain and 
that their cargoes are being used to forge 
new weapons for Nazi Europe with which 
to afflict the very English who produce 
them. None of this sounds like fair and 
open diplomacy. All of it bears the ques- 
tionable tang of economic warfare into 
which the people of the United States 
must be reluctant to enter. 

The overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans are earnestly hopeful of a complete 
British victory. We resent instinctively 
the efforts of any large nation to destroy 
the independence of its smaller neighbors. 
We abhor the slavery into which a Nazi- 
controlled Europe would plunge the sturdy 
people of Czechoslovakia, Finland, Po- 
land, Denmark, Norway, France, Austria, 
Rumania, and Hungary. Yet we are ap- 
prehensive lest the results of the present 
conflict may breed nothing better than a 
new and still more destructive holocaust 
in the years ahead. 

For these reasons, we are seeking from 
the British Empire a positive and spe- 
cific affirmation of her aims in the 
present war. Let Britain come before 
the world and present her program for 
an enduring and a just peace. Armed 
with this information, the people of the 
United States will willingly lend them- 
selves to an effort which otherwise may 
prove reluctant and hopeless. Let 
Britain offer her program for a new 
world order based on justice to the 
peoples of Europe and Asia, which will 
not crush one popuation for the en- 
hancement of economic privileges. These 
demands are fair; they ask only what 
Great Britain should have volunteered 
long before this date. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THOMASON of Texas, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 2788) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend and re- 
- vise the remarks I made in Committee 

today and to include certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend the remarks I made 
in Committee today and to include cer- 
tain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include certain ex- 
cerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
excerpt from the Federation of Labor, 
The Labor Record; also a letter from 
and my reply to the Atlantic State Ship- 
pers, in opposition to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] may re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] may 
have permissien to extend his remarks 
in the Recorv and include a substitute 
bill for the bill H. R. 1776. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Keere] may have 
permission to address the House on 
Thursday for 40 minutes, after the legis- 
lative business of the day and any 
other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LELAND M. 
Forn] may address the House for 20 min- 
utes on Thursday, after the legislative 
calendar and any other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and place therein the 
full text of an editorial from which I 
read this afternoon. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, a further 
request, if the Chair please: To extend 
in the Appendix of the Recor four let- 
ters, being an exchange of correspond- 
ence with the Department of the Treas- 
ury relative to the imposition of a Fed- 
eral income tax retroactively to State 
employees who are paid in part with Fed- 
eral funds. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THILL. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extenc my remarks on 
three different subjects and to include 
a short newspaper article under each 
subject. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1053. An act to authorize major 
alterations to certain naval vessels; and 

H. R. 2318. An act to remove certain 
limitations on appropriations for the pay 
of midshipmen, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, January 30, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


On Thursday, January 30, at 10:30 
o’clock a. m., the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation will hear rep- 
resentatives of national veterans’ organi- 
zations. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


138. A letter from the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a report of the official 
operations of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1940; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

139. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting three sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, totaling $5,516,000 
(H. Doc. No. 61); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

140. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for admin- 
istrative expenses, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the RFC Mortgage Company 
for the fiscal year 1941, amounting to $600,000 
(H. Doc. No, 62); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 
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141. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill for the relief of Mattie E. Baumgarten; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

142. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill for the relief of Ervine J. Stenson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

143. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report of awards made under 
the act of March 5, 1940 (Public, No. 426, 
76th Cong.); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

144. A letter from the national command- 
ant, Marine Corps League, transmitting the 
annual report of the Marine Corps League, 
covering the fiscal period of August 1939 to 
August 1940; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

145. A letter from the vice president, the 
District Unemployment Compensation Board, 
transmitting the fifth annual report of the 
District Unemployment Compensation Board 
for the calendar year ending December 31, 
1940; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 89. Resolu- 
tion making an additional appropriation for 
the Military Establishment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 14). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia: Committee on 
Appropriations. H. R. 2788. A bill making 

«appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 15). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAGNUSON: Committee on Naval 
Affairs, H. R. 2112. A bill to amend the 
act of May 4, 1898 (30 Stat. 380; U. S. C., 
title 34, sec. 21), as amended, to authorize 
the President to appoint additional acting 
assistant surgeons in time of national emer- 
gency; without amendment (Rept. No. 16). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, commit- 
tees were discharged from the considera- 
tion of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1891) granting a pension to 
Cuthbert W. Chesterfield; Committee on In- 
valid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2750) to correct the discharge 
of Kenneth A. Crammer; Committee on Naval 
Affairs discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

A bill (H. R. 2776) for the relief of Charlie 
J. Dupree: Committee on Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia: 

H. R. 2788. A bill making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry independ- 
ent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 
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By Mr. McGREGOR: 

H. R. 2789. A bill to repeal that provision 
of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, 
fiscal year 1941, which requires removal from 
employment on relief projects of certain 
workers who have been continuously em- 
ployed thereon for more than 18 months; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MUNDT: . 

H. R. 2790. A bill further to promote the 
defense of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H. R. 2791. A bill providing for the utiliza- 
tion of unfilled immigration quotas in order 
to colonize Alaska for purposes of national 
defense and as a market for surplus produc- 
tion; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota: 

H. R. 2792. A bill to authorize an appro- 
priation for a Weather Bureau station at 
Minneapolis, Minn.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 2793. A bill to provide that a veteran’s 
compensation, pension, or retirement pay 
shall not be reduced during his hospitaliza- 
tion or domiciliary care; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHANLEY: 

H. R. 2794. A bill authorizing appointments 
to the United States Military Academy and 
United States Naval Academy of sons of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who were killed 
in action or have died of wounds or injuries 
received, or disease contracted in line of duty, 
during the World War; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 2795. A bill to authorize the purchase“ 
of certain pictures by William E. Norton; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

H. R. 2796. A bill to extend to custodial 
service employees employed by the Post Office 
Department certain benefits applicable to 
postal employees; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 2797. A bill to provide for the ex- 
amination and survey of Steinway Creek, 
Astoria, Queens County, New York City, 
N. T.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 2798. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 2799. A bill authorizing the convey- 
ance to the State of Virginia, for highway 
purposes only, a portion of the Navai Mine 
Depot Reservation at Yorktown, Va.; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 2800. A bill to revive, amend, and 
reenact the act entitled “An act granting 
the consent of Congress to George A. Hero 
and Allen S. Hackett, their successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Mississippi River,” ap- 
proved March 2, 1927; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BURCH: 

H. R. 2801. A bill relating to the classifica- 
tion of substitute post-office clerks, substi- 
tute city letter carriers in first- and second- 
class post offices, and substitute laborers in 
the Postal Service and Railway Mail Service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. R. 2802. A bill for the relief of the city 
of St. Charles, Mo.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 2803. A bill to provide that certain 

employees of the United States inducted into 
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the land and naval forces of the United States 

shall be entitled to a classified civil-service 

status upon their return to civilian employ- 

ment; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 
By Mr. FADDIS: 

H. R. 2804. A bill authorizing bestowal upon 
the unknown unidentified American buried 
in the Memorial Amphitheater of the Na- 
tional Cemetery at Arlington, Va., the Deco- 
ration of the Purple Heart; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H. R. 2805. A bill authorizing the Federal 
Loan Administrator to finance war needs of 
the Government of Great Britain; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 2806, A bill to give to the Secretary 
of Agriculture permanent authority to make 
payments to agricultural producers in order 
to effectuate the purposes specified in section 
7 (a) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. GEYER of California: 

H. R. 2807. A bill to compensate members 
of the crew of certain fishing vessels and per- 
sons entitled to share in the pay for losses 
sustained by the acquisition of such vessels 
by the United States; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 2808. A bill to correct the naval 
records of former members of the crews of 
the revenue cutters Algonquin and Onon- 
dagc; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 2809. A bill appropriating funds for 
the establishment of a cooperative wildlife 
research unit in the State of Florida; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

H. R. 2810. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tion of funds for the survey and construction 
of a Federal highway and tunnel under the 
St. John’s River at Jacksonville, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. JACOBSEN: 

H. R. 2811. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge or bridges across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near the cities of Dubuque, 
Iowa, and East Debuque, II., under authority 
of the act approved July 18, 1939, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H.R. 2812. A bill to provide for retirement 
benefits for civil-service employees who are 
disabled war veterans; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 2813. A bill to repeal section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and to 
terminate all foreign trade agreements en- 
tered into thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 2814. A bill to increase the processing 
tax on certain oils, to impose a tax upon im- 
ported soybean oil, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 2815. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to purchase certain lands fror. 
Andrew P. Jorgensen; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 2816. A bill to increase the tariff on 
turnips and rutabagas; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 2817. A bill to amend section 209 (b) 
(10) (C), title II of the Social Security Act, 
as amended, and sections 1426 (b) (10) (C) 
and 1607 (c) (10) (C) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, as amended; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 2818. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act by providing for grants to States 
for furnishing aid to needy individuals who 
are physically handicapped; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 2819. A bill to provide for the use in 
motor fuels of alcohol manufactured from 
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agricultural products grown in the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 2820. A bill to reduce the internal- 
revenue tax on beer and other malt liquors; . 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 2821. A bill to provide reamortization 
of Land Bank Commissioner loans which 
have heretofore been made by the Land Bank 
Commissioner and which provide for liqui- 
dation of principal and interest in a 10- or 
13-year period; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

H. R. 2822. A bill to prohibit American citi- 
zens from accepting presents or titles of any 
kind from kings, princes, or foreign govern- 
ments; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. R. 2823. A bill for the relief of the 
Republic of Finland; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 2824. A bill to establish the Depart- 
ment of Military Defense, to limit the activi- 
ties of the military establishments to defense 
purposes only, to make such establishments 
instruments of national peace, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

H. R. 2825. A bill to prohibit ballot stuffing 
and other evil political practices in national 
elections; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2826. A bill to amend section €01 of 
the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, to 
provide for an excise tax on poultry, eggs, 
and egg products; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 2827. A bill to regulate the level of 
water in certain reservoirs at the headwaters 
of the Mississippi River; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KUNKEL: 

H. R. 2828. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Susquehanna River at 
or near the city of Millersburg, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 2829. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Susquehanna River 
at or near the city of Harrisburg, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

H. R. 2830. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Susquehanna 
River at or near the city of Middletown, Pa.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 2831. A bill providing for an addi- 
tional naval academy in the Puget Sound 
area in the State of Washington, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H. R. 2832. A bill to restrict the exportation 
of certain Douglas fir peeler logs and Port 
Orford cedar logs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

H. R. 2833. A bill providing for an examina- 
tion and survey of Scarboro River, Maine, at 
a point between Prouts Neck and Pine Point, 
Maine; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. O'NEAL: 

H. R. 2834, A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code by setting new 
maximum limits on allowances for losses of 
distilled spirits by leakage or evaporation 
while in Internal-Revenue bonded ware- 
houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 2835. A bill to permit clerks of the 
courts of the United States and State courts 
to issue copies of naturalization certificates 
to all persons over 21 years of age who can 
show they are entitled to citizenship in the 
United States of America by the naturaliza- 
tion of their parent or husband, that was 
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issued out of the court, of which said clerk 
is an officer; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2836. A bill to provide payment of 
unemployment insurance to those tempo- 
rarily or permanently separated from em- 
ployment; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 2837. A bill to amend the first sec- 
tion of Public Law No. 819, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, chapter 787, third session, “to per- 
mit the States to extend their sales, use, and 
income taxes to persons residing or carrying 
on business, or to transactions occurring in 
Federal areas, and for other purposes“; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. R. 2838. A bill to amend sections 1001 
and 1002 of title 10 of the Social Security 
Act, approved August 14, 1935; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2839. A bill to establish a permanent 
industrial loan corporation to assist financ- 
ing institutions in making credit available to 
commercial and industrial enterprises; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SCHULTE: 

H. R. 840. A bill conferring citizenship 
upon alien World War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SMITH of Connecticut: 

H.R. 2841. A bill to establish a board in 
the Army for hearing and passing upon peti- 
tions for correction of records of persons dis- 
charged under other than honorable condi- 
tions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2842. A bill to establish boards in the 
Navy and Marine Corps for hearing and pass- 
ing upon petitions for correction of records 
of persons discharged under other than 
honorable conditions; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H. R. 2848. A bill providing for the defer- 
ment from training and service under the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
of certain married men; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. a 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. R. 2844. A bill to provide for the trans- 
portation home of persons who have been 
arrested and subsequently released without 
conviction or convicted and placed on proba- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 2845. A bill to extend the crediting of 
military service under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 2846. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, approved June 
25, 1938, as amended June 20, 1939, and Octo- 
ber 10, 1940, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

H. R.2847. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act to provide retirement after 
30 years of service and attaining the age of 
60 years with full annuities; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 2848. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 so as to provide for 
payment of benefits with respect to.the 
month in which an annuifant or pensioner 
dies; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

H. R. 2849. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act to provide annuities for in- 
dividuals who are totally and permanently 
disabled and have completed 20 years of 
service; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 2850. A bill to further expedite the 
national-defense program in respect of naval 
construction and procurement by providing 
for the investigation and mediation of labor 
disputes in connection therewith, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 
By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 2851. A bill to provide financial credit 
for national defense in time of war without 
incurring public debt; to regulate the volume 
of such credit; to prevent post-war depres- 
sion; and to provide for orderly transition 
from a war economy to a peace economy; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 2852. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 2853, A bill to grant a permanent and 
total rating to all veterans of service-con- 
nected nervous disability, where the condition 
of the past 10 years shows no substantial 
improvement and industrial inadaptability 
is apparent; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. VREELAND: 

H. R. 2854. A bill to incorporate the Ameri- 
can International Academy; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H. R. 2855. A bill to provide for restoration 
of pension to certain dependent parents 
upon termination of remarriage, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHELCHEL: 

H.R. 2856. A bill granting to post offices 
of the third class an allowance for additional 
clerk hire during the period of vacation of 
the postmaster; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H. R. 2857. A bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of minimum ratings for disabled 
World War veterans; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 2858. A bill to grant permanent and 
total disability ratings to veterans suffering 
from severe industrial inadaptability as a re- 
sult of war service; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 2859. A bill to amend title III, World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

H. R. 2860. A bill to authorize the erection 
of additional facilities to the existing United 
States Veterans’ Administration facility, 
Alexandria, La.; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. J. Res. 90. Joint resolution to authorize 
compacts or agreements between the States 
of Nebraska, Colorado, and Kansas with re- 
spect to the control and distribution of the 
waters of the Republican River and its tribu- 
taries; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H. J. Res. 91. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica o proclaim October 11 of each year Gen- 
eral Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observ- 
ance and commemoration of the death of 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILCHRIST: 

H. J. Res. 92, Joint resolution making pro- 
visions for the refund of the processing tax 
on hogs marketed for slaughter by the raisers 
and producers who in fact bore all or part of 
the burden of such tax; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr, JONKMAN: 

H. J. Res. 93. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. J. Res. 94. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J.Res.95. Joint resolution stating 
whether coastwise traffic should be subject to 
governmental regulation under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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H. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States by disqualifying any person from serv- 
ing as President for more than two elective 
terms; to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. J. Res. 97. Joint resolution making the 
13th day of April in each year a legal holi- 
day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. Con. Res. 13. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the select committee appointed 
to investigate the interstate migration of 
destitute citizens to have printed for its use 
additional copies of each part of the hearings 
held before said Committee on Interstate 
Migration; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. Con. Res. 14. Concurrent resolution 
creating a joint committee of the Senate and 
House of Representatives for the purpose 
of making a survey of war conditions in the 
United Kingdom; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RANKIN: j 

H. Res. 86. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of the National Electric Rate Book, 
published by the Federal Power Commission, 
as a House document; to the Committee on 
Printing. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 


pee were presented and referred as fol- 
ows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their House Me- 
morial No. 1, with reference to the protection 
of the livestock industry; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their senate concurrent resolution 
with reference to the St. Lawrence Seaway; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their Senate Concurrent 
Resolution C with reference to the Town- 
send recovery plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 2, with reference to the Dies 
committee; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the of the United 
States to consider their Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 3, with reference to a national 
program for farm legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 2861, A bill for the relief of Cascade 
Investment Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2862. A bill for the relief of Edson E. 
Downs; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 2863. A bill for the relief of Ladislas 
Frank; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2864. A bill for the compensation of 
Edwin Fairfax Naulty and Leslie Fairfax 
Naulty; to the Committee on Claims. 
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H. R. 2865. A bill for the relief of Leonidas 
Fotinos and wife, Uvoni; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2866. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
P. Hogan; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2867, A bill for the relief of Rolph J. 
Lackner; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. R. 2868. A bill for the relief of Morris 
Burstein and Jennie Burstein; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 2869. A bill for the relief of Caroline 
Janes; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2870. A bill for the relief of Edwin 
B. Formhals; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota: 

H. R. 2871, A bill for the relief of Mike 
Chetkovich; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H. R. 2872. A bill granting a pension to 
Eleanor R. Gage; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 2873. A bill granting a pension to 
Ethelyn Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2874. A bill granting a pension to 
Philip Conley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 2875. A bill granting a pension to 
Orvilla Finton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2876. A bill granting a pension to 
Josephine Hammontree; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2877. A bill granting a pension to 
Belle Musgrove; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 2878. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Maria S. Everest; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2879. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Cora D. Barger; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2880. A bill for the relief of Earl 
Friend; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2881. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Floyd L. Green; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 2882. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Maryette Vannatta; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 2883, A bill granting an increase of 
pension to C. Cordelia Strong; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2884. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Jane Tallmadge; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2885. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma E. King; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.2886. A bill granting a pension to 
Flora Latimore; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 2887. A bill granting a pension to 
Lenus R. Rush; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DIMOND: 

H.R, 2888. A bill for the relief of H. E. 
Buzby; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2889. A bill for the relief of Roy 
E. Nelson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R. 2890. A bill for the relief of Bernice 

James; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HALLECK: 

H. R. 2891. A bill for the relief of Roy 

Gard; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HEALEY: S 

H. R. 2892. A bill granting a pension to 
Julia Agnes Silva; to the Committee on, In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H. R. 2893. A bill for the relief of E. J. Ide; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2894. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
William Butak, Dorothy Clyde, Mrs. Albert 
Westcott, Mrs. Albert Meyer, Florence John- 
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son, Marie Grill, Mrs. Leo Maloney, Marian 
McDonald, Mrs. Edward Beier, Mrs. E. L. Bly, 
Mrs. Lucien Miller, Lois Kehnl, Reka Berg, 
Mrs. Ollis Klicker, Wilma Vogler, and Mary 
Chisholm; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 2895. A bill for the relief of M. E. 
Parmalee; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 2896. A bill granting a pension to 
Arellie E. Ferguson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 2897. A bill granting a pension to 
Maude Fielding; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2898. A bill for the relief of Pokegama 
Sanatorium; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

H. R. 2899. A bill for the relief of Myrtle 
C. Radabaugh; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2900. A bill for the relief of Ray Hale; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2901. A bill for the relief of John F. 
Patterson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2902. A bill granting a pension to 
Jeanette Nelson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 2903. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Hannah J. Goundry; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2904. A bill granting a pension to 
Lillie Southard; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 2905. A bill granting a pension to 
Eugenie Gilsoul; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

H. R. 2906. A bill granting a pension to Rose 
Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 2907. A bill granting a pension to 
Carrie Thompson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 2908. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Evens; to the Committee on Claims 

H. R. 2909. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Fischer; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H. R. 2910. A bill for the relief of W. T. 
Brannan; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2911. A bill for the relief of Howard 
E. Dickison; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr, KUNKEL: 

H. R. 2912. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Elle L. Patterson; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MACIEJEWSKI: 

H. R. 2913. A bill for the relief of John 

Carroll; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. MACIORA: 

H. R. 2914. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Engert; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 2915. A bill for the relief of Presly 
Holliday, quartermaster sergeant, Quarter- 
master Corps, on the retired list, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, 

H. R. 2916. A bill for the relief of the Puget 
Sound Bridge & Dredging Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

H. R. 2917. A bill for the relief of Maynard 
Goss; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2918. A bill g:anting a pension to 
Maud Carrico; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2919. A bill granting a pension to 
Annie Joyce; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 2920. A bill for the relief of Jess W. 
Harmon; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2921. A bill for the relief of Earnest 
Brezee Carleton; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. R. 2922. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Edward Whiteside; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 
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By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 2923. A bill for the relief of George 
D. Carver; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2924. A bill granting a pension to 
Martha Samsel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H.R. 2925. A bill for the relief of Wiley W. 

Watkins; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ROLPH: 

H. R. 2926. A bill for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Owen Thorne, deceased; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: 

H. R. 2927. A bill granting a pension to 
Ruby C. Fletcher; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 2928. A bill granting a pension to 
Mae E. Fletcher; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. R. 2929. A bill for the relief of Kresimir 
Matijevic; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2930. A bill for the relief of Soterios 
G. Stamoulis; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2931. A bill for the relief of Rozalja 
Golba (nee Piotrowska), alias Joanna Pio- 
trowska; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 2932. A bill for the relief of Blanche 
W. Stout; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H. R. 2933. A bill for the relief of John C. 
Gibbs; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2934. A bill for the relief of L. H. 
Martin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHELCHEL: 

H. R. 2935. A bill granting the benefits of 
the act of August 30, 1935, as amended, to 
M. C. Kennemore, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON: 

H. R. 2936. A bill granting a pension to 
Sarah E. Jackson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 2937. A bill granting a pension to 
Gertrude Horne Cronkhite; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WARD: 

H. R. 2938. A bill for the relief of Lydia H. 
Breeding; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H. R. 2939. A bill granting a pension to 
Elizabeth B. Kemp; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr, WEAVER: 

H. R. 2940. A bill for the relief of 
Pruett Townsend; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2941. A bill to provide for placing 
Jacob Schneider, Jr., on the retired list of 
the United States Army as a staff sergeant, 
United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. J. Res. 98. Joint Resolution for the relief 
ls set Betty S. Akers; to the Committee on 

ms. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


141, By Mr. ANDREWS: Resolution adopted 
by the Riverside Lodge, Kenmore, N. Y., of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, opposing the St. Lawrence seaway 
project; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

142, Also, resolution adopted by the Board 
of Supervisors of Erie County, N. Y., on Jan- 
uary 21, 1941, opposing the St. Lawrence sea- 
ye 1 to the Committee on Foreign 
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143. By Mr. BARRY: Petition of Edward A. 
Stever, protesting against the inclusion of his 
name on a telegram signed by Verne Marshall 
and others addressed to the President of the 
United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

144. Also, petition of David Roger Keefe, 
protesting against the inclusion of his name 
on a telegram signed by Verne Marshall and 
others addressed to the President of the 
United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

145. By Mr. CANFIELD: Concurrent resolu- 
tion by the One Hundred and Sixty-fifth 
Legislature of the State of New Jersey, me- 
morializing the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives not to ratify any 
treaty with the Dominion of Canada or pass 
any legislation which may provide for the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

146. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Peti- 
tion of G. C. Stiles, of Opal, S. Dak., protest- 
ing the effect of the present farm program 
on the smaller operators; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

147. By Mr. CURTIS: Petition of employees 
of the Loup River Public Power District on 
the subject of social security; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

148. By Mr. FULMER: Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No, 3, submitted by the Senate 
of the State of South Dakota, pledging its 
support to a national program of farm legis- 
lation which will produce parity price and 
income or cost of production for that part of 
our farm production required for domestic 
consumption, etc.; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

149. By Mr. HAINES: Petition of Rev. J. H. 
Fleckenstine, York, Pa., and members of his 
church, urging proper protection of the men 
in the various training camps throughout the 
Nation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

150. Also, petition of Rev. Glen T. Hafer, 
Hallam, Pa., and members of his church, 
urging proper protection of the men in the 
various training camps throughout the Na- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

151. Also, petition of Theodore Reinke, 
York, Pa., and other citizens of his com- 
munity, urging proper protection of the men 
in the various training camps throughout 
the Nation; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. ; 

152. By Mr. HALLECK: Petition of Marshall 
County Post, No, 1162, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, indicating what the policy of the 
United States should be in the present world 
conflict and favoring an adequate national 
defense for this country; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

153. By Mr. KEAN: Concurrent resolution 
of the State Legislature of New Jersey, oppos- 
ing the proposed St. Lawrence seaway because 
of its economic impracticability, its entire 
lack of advantage as a defense measure, and 
its detriment to business in the State of New 
Jersey; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

154. Also, petition signed by John De 
Clements and sundry residents of Newark, 
N. J., urging that the United States be kept 
out of war; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

155. By Mr. McGREGOR: Petition of Mrs. 
Rose Arrington, secretary, and members of 
the W. C. T. U., of Bladensburg, Ohio, urging 
the abolishment of liquor, particularly from 
vicinities in close proximity to training 
camps; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

156. Also, resolutions submitted by R. R. 
Brelsford, R. M. Bluck, and Charles Wilson, 
committee on resolutions, the Plainfield In- 
stitute, West Lafayette, Ohio, on several vital 
matters of national defense, namely, that for- 
eign representatives to the United States do 
not abuse its courtesies; that aliens guilty of 
sabotage be promptly deported; that farmers 
be placed in deferred classification for mili- 
tary training; and that the sale of liquor be 
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prohibited near Army training and Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

157. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Reso- 
lution of Charleston Building Trades Council, 
approving stand of West Virginia State Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council out- 
lining its views and policies relative to Work 
Projects Administration defense projects; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

158. Also, copy of a resolution unanimously 
adopted at the Third Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions held in Atlantic City, N. J., November 
18-22, 1940, favoring enactment of a Fedéral 
mine inspection bill; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

159. By Mr. TENEROWICZ: Resolution of 
the Detroit Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
advocating that Filipinos employed by the 
United States Government be granted citi- 
zenship; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

160. Also, resolutions of Local No. 157, U. A. 
W. A., C. I. O., Detroit, Mich., urging an ade- 
quate deficiency appropriation for Work 
Projects Administration, and protesting low 
wages paid Work Projects Administration 
workers employed on national-defense proj- 
ects; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

161. Also, resolutions of the executive board 
of the International Union, U. A. W. A., C. I. 
O., Detroit, Mich., regarding legislative at- 
tack upon labor and law violators and Gov- 
ernment contracts; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

162. By Mr. VREELAND: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of New Jersey, urging 
the United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives not to ratify any treaty with the 
Dominion of Canada or pass any legislation 
which may provide for the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

163. By Mr. WADSWORTH: Petition of Cle- 
ment G. Lanni and others, expressing oppo- 
sition to H. R. 1776; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

164. By The SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Central Civic Movement on Behalf of the 
Industrial Expeditionary Soldiers of the 
World War, Ponce, Puerto Rico, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to H. R. 8127 concerning World War 
Puerto Ricans; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

165. Also, petition of the Houston Chamber 
of Commerce, Houston, Tex., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

166. Also, petition of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, Fort Worth, 
Tex., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to the livestock indus- 
try; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 30, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O merciful Father of mankind, draw 
Thou our souls to Thee and cleanse them 
from guilt and wrong; trusting only in 
Thy mercy, we would seek Thy guidance. 
Speak to us in conscience, in the dictates 
of a higher selfhood, and in the earnest 
demands of entire consecration to the 
cause of the valid claims of human 
liberty. Oh, give us heart and mind and 
soul and make us equal to our tasks. 
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Thou blessed Comforter, the guest of the 
soul and its sweetest refreshment, be 
Thou our mental repose in labor, our 
light in perplexity, and our merit in Thy 
righteousness. Grant that we may give 
to our country rich examples of our 
trusteeship, counting that a portion of 
our prosperity belongs to our needier 
brothers. Grant that this little period 
of silence may prepare us for our labors. 
Blessed Lord, as life crowds us so close 
and its wheels grind so fine, we pray 
that in quiet and in confidence we may 
find our strength. In our Saviour’s 
name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 1437. An act authorizing appro- 
priations for additional shipbuilding and 
ordnance manufacturing facilities and 
equipment for the United States Navy, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution to amend 
section 124 of the Internal Revenue Code 
by extending the time for certification of 
national-defense facilities and contracts 
for amortization purposes. 


INVESTIGATION BY SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE 
RESOURCES 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a privileged resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 

lows: 
House Resolution 50 

Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the investigation authorized by House Reso- 
lution 237 of the Seventy-third Congress, con- 
tinued under authority of House Resolution 
44 of the Seventy-fourth Congress, House 
Resolution 11 of the Seventy-fifth Congress, 
and House Resolution 65 of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, incurred by the special 
committee appointed to investigate the con- 
servation of the wildlife resources of the 
United States and related questions, acting as 
a whole or by subcommittee, not to exceed 
$7,500, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of experts, and clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized by such committee, 
signed by the chairman thereof, and approved 
by the Committee on Accounts. 

Sec, 2. That the official committee report- 
ers shall serve said committee at its meetings 
in the District of Columbia. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “and” and after 
the word “Congress” insert “and House Reso- 
lution 49, Seventy-seventh Congress.” 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I understand this resolution has 
been unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts? 

Mr. COCHRAN. It has been unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on Ac- 
counts, and it is the same resolution that 
has been passed by the last four Con- 
gresses, 
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The committee 
agreed to. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munnt] may be allowed to 
extend his own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include an article by Mark Sul- 
livan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
some comments by Mr. Hobart Franks, 
of Phoenix, Ariz. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHEPPARD]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
an editorial from the Salt Lake Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. GRANGER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. WINTER] may be permitted to ex- 
tend his own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. O’Brien]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
an editorial from the Beloit Daily News, 
of Beloit, Wis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BorLESIꝰ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
a telegram sent to the President of the 
United States by the Oregon Legisla- 
ture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Prerce]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
letters from Paul Hartman and Miss 
Jocelyn Sahr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. O'HARA]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude a memorandum from the Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats of California in refer- 
ence to the principles of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and opposing state socialism. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LELAND M. Forp]? 

There was no objection. 


amendment was 
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COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House may have 
until midnight tonight to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Boom]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman also include in his 
request that the minority Members may 
also have the privilege of filing a report 
covering their views? 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I include 
that in my request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BLoom] as amended? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a statement by A. P. Giannini. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JOHNSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my Own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
statements by Gerald L. K. Smith to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2788) making appropriations for the 
executive office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942, and for other purposes; and 
pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
continue for 2 hours and 20 minutes, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIGGLESWoRTH] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. WoopruM]? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 2788, with 
Mr. THomason in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. McLean], 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to offer a few observations on a familiar 
subject, the increasingly expensive Gov- 
ernment agency, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

I say increasingly expensive advisedly. 
The committee report last year indicated 
that the total cost of the T. V. A. would 
be $535,000,000. In less than a year comes 
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another report, the one which accom- 
panies this bill, which says that the cost 
of that agency is going to be $600,000,- 
000—$65,000,000 more than at this time 
last year. 

I have made a compilation based on 
such sources of information as are at my 
disposal and, of course, allowance will 
have to be made for human frailty and 
the limited sources at my command, but 
I find that the T. V. A. has been extract- 
ing money from nine sources: The trans- 
fer of property by the War Department 
at Wilson Dam and Wheeler navigation 
locks; appropriations by Congress; allo- 
cations by the President from appropria- 
tions for relief; the receipts from the sale 
of electric power, the law permitting 
them to appropriate to their own uses 
all of their receipts from electric power; 
bond issues; receipts from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for experimentation 
in fertilizer; and last October they found 
a new source and got $6,500,000 by direct 
allocation from the defense fund of the 
War Department. In addition they have 
had the use for several years of 5,000 to 
6,000 men of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in 25 camps that were established 
along the Tennessee Valley. The cost of 
these camps came from appropriations 
not charged to the T. V. A. These ex- 
penditures are about as follows: 

By appropriations of Congress, $387,- 
869,270, including the $69,800,000 in the 
pending bill. Also, I direct your atten- 
tion to the language of this bill. It adds 
to this appropriation of $69,800,000 au- 
thority to use the receipts from the sale 
of electric power. According to a news- 
paper release issued on authority of the 
T. V. A., the net sales of electric power 
during the past year were $15,000,000. 
The total receipts from the sale of power 
during the life of the Authority and 
which they have used for their own pur- 
poses amount to $27,064,398. 

The President gave them, out of relief 
funds, $25,000,000 for the Wheeler Dam, 
and told them to go ahead and build it, 
notwithstanding the mandate of Con- 
gress as expressed in the act of 1933. He 
gave them $300,000 for the Tennessee 
Valley Cooperatives, and he gave them 
$1,000,000 for the Electric Home and 
Farm Authority. It is proper to say that 
the control of the Electric Home and 
Farm Authority was taken out of the 
hands of the T. V. A. because of the 
doubtful manner in which they were 
carrying on the sale of electric appliances 
at retail. Its assets were turned over to 
a new corporation the purpose of which 
was to place control of its activities in 
the hands of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, so that there would be some 
assurance that the Government would 
get some of its money back. They did 
account for $750,000 of that $1,000,000, sc 
I charge them with only $250,000 on thi: 
item. 

They now have the power to issue 
bonds, which bonds are guaranteed by 
the Government of the United States. 
The report of the committee states that 
some of their operations are being 
financed by $66,000,000 in bonds. 

The only amount of fertilizer cost that 
I can find is $2,750,000 which they got 
out of appropriations for the Department; 
of Agriculture, and there is reason tq 
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believe that there are other items that 
should be included in this. 

Then, there is this latest $6,500,000, 
which brings to $548,533,068 the total of 
funds placed at the disposal of the Au- 
thority. 

Also, there is the item, of which I can 
give no figures, of income from the sale 
of fertilizer, recreational activities, prop- 
erty rentals, and so forth. I have sum- 
marized in detail the figures to which I 
have referred and set them out here for 
your convenience: 

Sources from which T. V. A. has received 

junds and labor and material 


red „ $33, 800, 000 


— 


2. Direct appropriations by Con- 
gress: 
June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 


c ee 50, 000, 000 
Aug. 12, 1935 (49 Stat. 
3 36, 000, 000 
June 22, 1936 (49 t 
T 39 000 
May 28, 1937 (50 Stat.] 40, 166,270 
1 — 4, 000, 000 
May 23, 1938 (52 
8 ——— 44, 000, 000 
Mar. 16, 1939 (53 Stat 
— St O AA 39, 003, 000 
Apr. 16, 1940 (Public, No. 
Ct) Weer ee cage aa , 000, 000 
July 30, 1940 (H. J. Res. 
{een ee a ee ee 25, 000, 000 
Act of 1941 (pending 
bin). 69, 800, 000 
3 387, 869, 270 
8. Receipts from sales of power: 
For fiscal year— 
1 SRE — EMER 835, 647 
— A 598, 102 
189 31981 
E y E 1, 681, 406 
8 2, 305, 454 
GG 5. 445, 198 
1 15, 000, 000 
r EADE 27, 064, 398 
4. Allocations from relief funds: 
By the President under 
authority of act of June 
19, 1934, Emergency Re- 
ccc RS 25, 000, 000 
Same: Tennessee Valley 
Cooperatives 300, 000 
Same: Balance of $250,- 
000 unaccounted for out 
of $1,000,000 allocated 
to Electric Home and 
Farm Authority 250, 000 
(Note 1.) 
5. Receipts from bond issues 
(payment guaranteed by 
Government 66. 000. 000 
6. Department of Agriculture 
(fertilizer, etc.) 2, 750, 000 
(Note 1.) 
7. October 1941 allocation from 
War Department (special 
defense fund for ammonia 
plant nc nnccen nc ne ncwna 6, 500, 000 
549, 533, 668 


8. Use of 25 C. C. C. camps (5,000 to 6,000 
men) for several years. 
9. Receipts from sale of fertilizer, rental of 
property, recreational facilities, etc. 
Nore 1.—There is reason to believe that 
other items could be added to these amounts. 


Mr. Chairman, though it may seem 
strange, I find a ray of hope in the 
Tennessee Valley proposition, and I want 
to make it a matter of record. The 
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Authority has advanced the idea that 
maybe some day the T. V. A. will be self- 
supporting. Such a possibility is worthy 
of note and commendation. We should 
make a permanent record of the sugges- 
tion for, because of it, we mark a new day 
in T. V. A. history. We should mark the 
date so as to more easily determine how 
many years it took to complete the stud- 
ies undertaken to put the T. V. A. on a 
business basis. I am sure you will be 
pleased with this progressive develop- 
ment in the affairs of the T. V. A., and, 
therefore, I set out here what Mr. David 
Lilienthal had to say on the subject. 

At page 514 of part 2 of the hearings 
of the Committee on Appropriations on 
this bill Mr. Lilienthal stated as follows: 


Mr. LILIENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, may I in- 
terpolate just one statement? It does not 
relate to this budget, but is a very important 
thing because this committee has had the 
responsibility for the financial side of this 
program for a number of years. 

The question was raised about the self- 
supporting character of the power program, 
and the indication was given that it is now 
in that position, and even in a position to 
be self-financing. 

From an appropriations point of view that 
is important, and you will be interested to 
know that we are studying a scheme under 
which, if approved by Congress and approved 
by the President and those to whom we 
report, it would permit us to fund all of 
our outstanding appropriations chargeable to 
power; in other words, to fund 65 percent 
of the amounts which have been appropri- 
ated and spent on the water-control pro- 
grams in the form of funds for which we 
would be responsible directly in the way of 
payment of interest and possibly—this takes 
a good deal of study and consideration. We 
are not yet prepared to make definite recom- 
mendations on this problem, but we are 
giving it careful and intensive study. 

What we are driving at is not only to be 
self-supporting in the report we are present- 
ing here, which, in a sense, is a matter of 
computation, but to be actually self-sup- 
porting in the sense we have a balance sheet 
that businessmen will recognize, in the usual 
form, and we pay interest on bonds issued 
against this portion of the program. Then, 
when additional funds are needed, they may 
simply be added to our liabilities in the usual 
manner. 

We are still studying that, but I am sure 
you will be interested to know we are trying 
to translate this statement of self-sufficiency 
into a scheme that we hope will be appealing 
to the Congress. 


Now I want to direct attention to the 
habit of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
of smearing its critics by innuendo. Mr. 
David Lilienthal, the Wisconsin lawyer 
who is one of the directors and who does 
the lobby work for the T. V. A., appeared 
before the Committee on Appropriations 
last week. Reference was made to the 
joint resolution that was passed here 
last July, relative to the Cherokee Dam 
and Watts Bar steam plant. You remem- 
ber it was stated that there was $25,000,- 
000 involved, but that I pointed out it 
really authorized the expenditure of 
$68,500,000. You will recall that I ob- 
jected to its immediate consideration un- 
der unanimous consent. Mr. Lilienthal 
was asked if that objection made on the 
fioor did not delay the T. V. A. national- 
defense program. He answered, “It was 
substantially delayed. I think 30 days 
is about right.” 

Now, if the testimony I have is sound, 
and I referred to it at the time, and it 
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has not been denied, that statement is 
absolutely untrue. There was no delay. 
The fact is that before Congress author- 
ized and provided the money for the 
project, work on it was under way. The 
work was going on all the while. 

The T. V. A. never loses time or money. 
Mr. Lilienthal is the most capable man 
I know of when it comes to knowledge of 
the value of speed in the science of leg- 
islative legerdemain. He also is very pro- 
ficient, in fact a wizard, when it comes 
to extracting from the Treasury money 
for T. V. A. extravagances. He knows 
every source and how and when to tap it. 

I heard him over the radio one Thurs- 
day night early in July say that before 
the end of the week the $68,500,000 
resolution would pass. He is that confi- 
dent of his influence in Congress. He 
tried to sneak it into a deficiency ap- 
propriation bill that was then pending in 
the Senate. That effort was a bit too 
flagrant and had to be abandoned. 

A few weeks later he managed to get 
it in the House from the Committee on 
Appropriations. The hearings had been 
held the day before, had only been printed 
that morning, and had just come to our 
notice. Because some of us thought we 
ought to read the hearings, ought to know 
what $68,500,000 was to be spent for, 
because we knew that most of the Mem- 
bers were absent attending conventions, 
and that consideration of it would not be 
fair to the absentees, I therefore post- 
poned its consideration. I was accused 
of delaying the defense program, of block- 
ing the effort of the T. V. A., and of being 
unpatriotic. 

These incidents illustrate the methods 
and habits of Mr. Lilienthal in resorting 
to personalities if necessary to accomplish 
his purposes. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I now yield 45 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, as we 
bring the first of the regular appropri- 
ation bills to the floor, I think it only fit- 
ting and proper that we on the minority 
side pay our tribute of respect to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
rum] for the very kindly and generous 
and courtly manner in which he always 
treats the minority Members. I think it 
is a rather singular and very happy thing 
that there is no gavel in the independent 
offices subcommittee. In the years that 
it has been my privilege to enjoy that 
fellowship I have never seen a gavel used. 
The members treat each other with re- 
spect and in the manner that is befitting 
members of a great legislative body, and 
I may say for myself and my colleagues 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
WIGGLESwoRTH] and the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] that at no time 
have we been denied every generous op- 
portunity to make the record as we see 
fit. So I say here and now to my friend 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM] that we are grateful, indeed, for 
that generous treatment, and to the rest 
of the members of the committee, Mr. 
FITZPATRICK, Mr. Houston, Mr. JOHNSON 
of Oklahoma, Mr. Starnes, and all the 
rest, we express our gratitude for the fine 
fellowship that has constantly prevailed 
in that body. [Applause.] 
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Then I may say here, in behalf of the 
clerk of the committee, Mr. Duvall, that 
he has done a very outstanding job, 
working early and working late, having, 
of course, to pore over dry statutes and 
constantly be prepared with the neces- 
sary background. He has done an excel- 
lent job, and I do not quite know what 
the subcommittees of the Appropriations 
Committee would do without the efficient 
services of these clerks. So I say to my 
friend, Mr. Duvall, here in the Chamber 
this afternoon, we appreciate his good 
work for the subcommittee. He has ren- 
dered excellent service, indeed. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This pending bill has always disturbed 
me a great deal because it is so difficult 
to catalog. It consists, shall I say, of 
miscellaneous items, because when the 
Congress creates new functions or creates 
a body or an authority to administer 
those functions, obviously the first ques- 
tion presented is, Where shall it be rele- 
gated? Shall it go to a Cabinet member, 
or shall we throw it into that catch-all 
known as independent offices and com- 
missions and bureaus of the United States 
Government? That is the reason for the 
development of a bill of this kind, em- 
bodying more than thirty-odd agencies of 
one kind and another, that are rather 
difficult of classification. 

I have tried in my own mind to classify 
them, and I think, in a rough way, we 
can set them down in four groups. It 
consists, first of all, of certain regulatory 
agencies, including the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, created in 1934 to 
rule the airways, so to speak; secondly, 
the Federal Trade Commission, dealing 
with fair-trade practices; third, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, dealing 
with the transportation problems of the 
country; and other regulatory agencies 
discharging similar functions. This 
would be one broad classification. 

The second one would be planning 
bodies, which include the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, which is planning over a great area 
in the immediate South the development 
of electrical power, navigation, and flood 
control on the Tennessee River. So 
planning bodies might constitute a sec- 
ond broad classification. 

Third, there are those agencies that I 
call the intervention agencies, which 
sprang up immediately after the new ad- 
ministration came into power in 1933, for 
the purpose of looking into different parts 
of the economic and social life of the 
country to meet some of the emergent 
problems which then existed and to carry 
us along on that whole path of govern- 
ment intervention in business enterprise, 
finance, and agriculture. This includes 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which makes loans to banks, to insurance 
companies, to business enterprises, and 
to a great host of other things that are 
indigenous to American industrial and 
financial life. It would include a Fed- 
eral Works Agency. It would include 
the whole gamut of the Federal loan 
service, including the Disaster Loan Cor- 
poration, the R. F. C., the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, and other agencies 
whose primary function is to loan money. 

Finally, you have one more classifica- 
tion which I call the indefinable group, 
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which includes agencies like the Ameri- 
can Battle Monuments Commission and 
the Board of Tax Appeals; agencies 
which, because of their functions, cannot 
be classified under any one of the other 
groups. 

Generally speaking, therefore, you have 
a sort of catch-all independent offices bill 
here that can, after all, be classified in 
this fashion. 

At times the vast amounts involved 
have caused me great concern. I might 
say to you that having been brought up 
in a small town out on the prairies of 
Illinois, I was schooled early by a very 
frugal mother in all the essentials of 
thrift, and you cannot lift a boy out of 
the country, with that kind of frugal 
schooling, and put him up against a bill 
that embraces $1,400,000,000 without de- 
veloping an uncanny sense of fear and 
apprehension about the enormity of the 
expenditure that is taking place in this 
Government at the present time. A bill 
is soon to come authorizing an increase of 
the national debt to $65,000,000,000, and 
do not be so foolish as to believe that that 
is going to be the end, because you know 
and I know that it is not. 

We are going infinitely further now 
that hysteria and the consciousness of 
defense wings across the country along 
on this great road toward a staggering 
debt burden, which entails, of course, 
every year an increased outlay in debt 
service, which we call the interest charge, 
amounting to $1,200,000,000 this next fis- 
cal year, and probably $1,500,000,000 in 
the following fiscal year. The interest 
alone is infinitely more than the whole 
cost of government prior to 1912. Gen- 
tlemen of the Congress, we are charge- 
able with that responsibility. Make no 
mistake about it; and so our best think- 
ing must be done in this fiscal field, as 
we think of the possibility of an ebbing 
public confidence whith, if it ever comes, 
will precipitate a crash in this country as 
to which every one of the 50 or 60 crises 
of the last 8 years will be as a “pink tea” 
affair, as we measure its impact on the 
economic and social life of the country. 
So I am concerned; and I am concerned 
about the $1,400,000,000 that are carried 
in this instant appropriation bill. To me 
it is one of those boundless things, and 
I have difficulty in thinking around the 
periphery not only of this bill but of all 
the activities of the Congress and the 
Government, and particularly the activi- 
ties of the Appropriations Committee. 
And I may say for the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] that in the years 
passed, going back to 1933, I have heard 
him stand in the well and admonish the 
Congress of the dangers that lieahead. It 
occurs to me that we are moving steadily 
in the direction of fiscal danger and that 
it behooves us to do, as I say, our best 
thinking as we appropriate money from 
day to day. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill reminds me of 
a story that Abraham Lincoln used to 
tell of an Englishman who asked one day 
of an American what the boundaries of 
the new country were over on this side 
of the Atlantic. With true American 
optimism our fellow citizen replied, 
“Well, the United States of America is 
bounded on the east by the sunrise, on 
the south by the precession of the equi- 
noxes; it is bounded on the west by the 
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sunset, and on the north by the aurora 
borealis.” I think of that fanciful defi- 
nition when I think of this bill and the 
bills that are to come. They seem so 
enormous and so boundless. So in the 
time given me today I shall address my- 
self to some of the features in the bill. 
There are some high points to which I 
wish to direct your attention. 

It will be remembered that in other 
years I have given a good deal of atten- 
tion to the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, chartered, as you remember, back 
in 1934 for the purpose of making emer- 
gency loans to the home owners of the 
country and getting them out of diffi- 
culties, I think almost every Member of 
Congress voted for that bill back in those 
days, recognizing that it was an acute, 
emergent situation and that it deserved 
the best attention of the Congress. 
When they finally closed their opera- 
tions and interdicted the acceptance of 
new applications, they had accepted and 
actually made loans to the number of 
1,017,824. That meant that the Federal 
Government had a mortgage on 1,017,824 
homes in the country. We also author- 
ized them to issue bonds in the sum of 
$4,750,000,000, and the original amount 
of loans made was $3,093,451,321. 

They started out with an administra- 
tive expense of $30,000,000 back in 1936 
and 1937. They have been operating 
now for about 6 years. Some of us 
pointed out at that time there was going 
to be difficulty, and I think, as the record 
is written, that we can now indicate 
pretty well that our expressed apprehen- 
sions in those days were not unfounded. 
Let me read this briefly from the record 
to show you something of its operations. 
They sold 119,570 pieces of property to 
October 31, 1940. Those are homes of 
American citizens that were taken and 
sold. The long spectral hand of foreclo- 
sure, which was directed by the Govern- 
ment itself, reached out from the main 
office in Washington and through the re- 
gional and district offices, and before they 
got through they had authorized 178,550 
foreclosures of the homes of the citizens 
of the country. It was not the flinty- 
hearted bankers, not the steely hearted 
directors of building and loan associa- 
tions and thrift enterprises that were 
reaching out to take away these homes. 
That was the Federal Government itself. 
And so we look back in perspective and 
see what a tragic record it has been that 
the Federal Government itself must take 
away those homes. Now the prospect 
for this coming year, according to their 
report, is that there will be another 16,- 
000 foreclosures, but that does not tell 
the whole story. When the going got 
pretty bad, this House and the Sen- 
ate enacted a piece of legislation known 
as the Mead-Barry Act in which it was 
possible to take those original mortgages 
and extend them to a period of 25 years, 
to reduce the amount of the monthiy 
installment, and they have reamortized 
over 207,579 loans under this act. 

They have absorbed taxes, insurance 
losses, and delinquencies even as we used 
to do when I served with a building and 
loan company long ago as a director. 
Put it all together and divide by 25 and 
set out a new loan. Were it not for the 
Mead-Barry Act there would have been 
infinitely more thousands of foreclosures 
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to throw a rather black blot upon the 
escutcheon of this great enterprise born 
in 1934 for the purpose of relieving the 
emergent home owners of the country 
who at that time were in difficulty. And 
it costs money to do that sort of thing. 
You have to have brokers to sell property. 
You have to have commission men, prop- 
erty managers, property handlers, and all 
the rest, to look after that sort of thing. 
So we have for the record today just an 
idea of what the costs were in the fiscal 
year 1940 for such expenditures, For at- 
torneys’ fees, $1,747,000; for foreclosure 
costs, $1,825,000; for eviction costs, $274,- 
000; legal costs of bankruptcy, $2,337; for 
conveyancing the properties that have 
been taken over and sold, $1,036,000; for 
miscellaneous, $326,000; for legal services 
under a fee system, $109,000; for ap- 
praisals by fee appraisers, $617,000; for 
reconditioning the properties that have 
been taken back and that were in such 
condition where they could not be re- 
rented, $914,000; for credit reports on 
new purchasers, $80,000; for sales, bro- 
kers’ commissions, $10,258,000; for man- 
agement, brokers’ commissions, $2,535,- 
000. You will find it on page 163 of the 
hearings. Those are not my figures. 
They are the figures submitted to us by 
the Corporation itself, and I append now 
some elaborate tables from the printed 
hearings so that the record might be in- 
spected by all Members: 

FEES PAID FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 
1940 (F. 163 OF THE HEARINGS) 
Summary of legal costs incident to foreclo- 
sures, evictions, bankruptcies, and sales 

(comprising both disbursements capi- 

talized and those charged to operations) 

for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940 
Attorneys’ fees and foreclo- 

sures: Legal costs: 


Attorneys’ fees $1, 747, 213. 55 
Foreclosure legal costs... 1,825, 100. 67 
eit) ea ete on 3. 572, 314. 22 


Legal costs for eviction, eject- 


ment, and forcible detainer_ 274, 967. 30 
Legal costs for bankruptcy... 2, 337. 65 
Conveyancing costs on sales... 1, 036, 922.05 
Miscellaneous $26, 045. 27 

U 5. 212, 586. 49 


Statement of fee services and commissions for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940 


4 enersnnn I. ti G58, 17 


Sales brokers’ commissions... 10, 258, 863.73 


Management brokers’ commis- 
2, 535, 786. 32 
EXTENSIONS UNDER THE MEAD-BARRY ACT 
(P. 169) 

Debtor accounts extended under Mead-Barry 
Act from Oct. 1, 1939, to Nov, 30, 1940; 
number and age groups of arreage 


18 and over .-..---..... 
Total A and B extensions... 
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Total debtor accounts in default Oct. 31, 
1940, number and amount of average— 


Debtor accounts extended under Mead-Barry 
Act from Oct. 1, 1939, to Nov. 30, 1940; 


number and age groups of arrearage Continued 
Months in arrears Number | Percent Number} Amount 
Vendee accounts: Atlanta—Continued. 
757 23.0 South Carolina 366 $33, 840 
2, 163 67.4 Puerto Rico — 83 9, 
230 7.2 
60 1.8 D E ATEAN 829, 662 
Total A and B extensions 3, 210 100.0 9 5 
Total debtor accounts: 102, 784 
Under 3. 348, 888 
112, 758 
375, 815 
183, 
1, 196, 772 
DEFAULTED ACCOUNTS AS OF OCT. 31, 1940 893, 497 
(P. 170) 447, 100 
Total debtor accounts in default Oct. 31, e eee 1, 340, 657 
1940, number and amount of arrearage 
Detroit: 
TRON Ae occu nsaccawenes= 274, 123 
Number | Amount Michigan. 551, 897 
United States. 91, 888 eee, ene, 222 
New_York: 
77, 292 
eo ome 150 630 
use „ 
New Hampsh: 3 
1 61, 566 
ew Vork „ 
Rhode Is 67,779 
Wine 004, 537 
W 
Baltimore: 19, 1 5 
CIA ware. ’ „ 
District of Columbia. 70, 6, 876 819,142 
red SEO e 8,487 | 1,044,648 
190; 855 hon Sexe: Me? Le 
1, 646, 420 yt hE 478 57, 
me Californi. 4, 996 471, 057 
Montani * 29055 
ontana... 25, 636 
N Nevada 50 5, 856 
ee =. o2 80 
e Washington 801 69,090 
Wyoming. 135 14, 578 
65, 110 Hawali 
58, 747 
60, 314 
102, 228 


FORECLOSURES BY STATES (P. 171) 


Net number and loan balances transferred to property by foreclosure or voluntary deed to 
Oct. 31, 1940 


United States 


District No. 1: 
c NEN EGEE , 026, 02 
5 73, 782. 95 
aine 1 747, 023. 26 
33 957, 706. 94 
5 239, 844. 90 
27 455, 516. 57 
43 929, 620, 36 
RRE 
District No. 2: 

%%% A E NE EENS , 694. 103 385, 351. 76 
Delaware. „121. 3 776, 449. 40 
District of Columbia. 1, 531, 320. 79 5 558, 043. 07 

11, 402, 923. 14 443, 265, 73 

35, 203, 787. 70 42 158, 362, 215, 94 

7, 150, 540, 92 39 94, 245, 377, 62 

48, 206, 392. 47 65 233, 439, 783, 31 

45, 962, 781. 35 59 215, 178, 626. 53 

2, 243, 611. 12 6 17, 261, 156. 78 

23, 548, 518. 02 106 260, 809, 427, 88 

8, 834, 143. 55 38 83, 917, 948, 62 

3, 670, 999. 30 23 M, 735, 325. 15 

REISS 4, 575, 530. 32 20 40, 615, 959. 97 
4, 800, 211. 64 16 $ 849, 650, 85 

South Carolina.. 1, 667, 633. 21 9 23, 690, 642, 29 
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Net number and loan balances transferred to property by foreclosure or voluntary deed to 
Oct. 31, 1940—Continued 


Mortgage loans Vendee accounts 


Nat: Amount 1 5 Amount 
14, 702 $48, 551, 662. 19 168 $448, 044. 61 , 706, 80 
1, 573 3, 433, 586. 87 20 38, 251.02 3, 471, 837. 89 
1, 391 4, 853, 557. 47 3 16, 935. 06 4, 870, 402. 53 
2, 217 7, 747, 832. 85 22 74. 770. 47 7, 822. 603. 32 
1, 225 3, 037, 571. 46 24 30, 625. 64 3, O77, 197. 10 
6,266 | 23, 260, 387. 44 66 211, 616, 45 23, 472, 003. 89 
2, 030 6, 218, 726, 10 33 66, 845. 97 6, 285, 572. 07 
15,752 | 75, 796, 719. 28 71 295, 866, 99 76, 092, 586. 27 
8, 703 44,306, 514, 92 50 245, 563. 50 44, 552, 078. 42 
7,049 | 31, 490, 204. 36 12 50, 303. 49 31, 540, 507. 85 
13,239 | 45, 551, 959. 53 112 355, 640, 46 45, 907, 599. 99 
6, 245 16, 779, 943. 45 139, 993, 37 16, 919, 936, 82 
6, 994 28, 772, 016. 08 56 215, 647. 00 28, 087, 663. 17 
17,820 44, 097, 506. 67 156 357, 687. 63 44, 455, 194. 30 
1, 113 2, 688, 428. 10 14 27, 622. 46 2, 716, 050. 56 
2, 702 6, 996, 868. 17 21 46, 622. 20 2, 7, 043, 390. 43 
5, 197 12, 174, 056. 05 27 66, 630, 22 12, 240, 686, 27 
2, 633 8, 061, 598. 06 33 100, 178.49 | 2, 8, 161, 776. 55 
3.500 8.406, 187, 09 50 99,911.93] 3.610 8 506. 099. 02 
1,002 2, 567, 527. 63 3 4, 138, 25 1, 005 2, 571, 665. 88 
1.613 3, 202, 841. 57 8 12, 684.02 | 1, 621 3, 215, 525. 50 
13, 522 37, 192, 143. 86 291 715, 928. 32 | 13, 813 37, 908, 072. 18 
166 498, 363. 87 10 35, 227. 67 533, 591. 54 
5, 845 16, 094, 974. 81 49 112, 273. 52 | 5, 894 16, 207, 248. 33 
7.511 20, 598, 805, 18 232 568, 427, 13 21, 167, 232. 31 
11, 986 | 38, 776, 404. 19 101 284, 114. 53 39, 060, 518, 72 
860 3, 006, 398. 01 14 35, 826. 93 3, 042, 224. 94 
5, 253 | 20, 075, 394. 35 32 124, 104. 25 20, 100, 408. 60 
369 868, 970. 52 4 304. 874, 274. 75 
294 S A ERA A A aE 779, 296. 52 
53 A 232, 847. 71 
889 2, 356, 264. 24 14 27, 968. 68 2, 384, 232. 92 
1, 560 4, 915, 329. 14 11 28, 483. 85 4, 943, 812. 99 
2, 591 6, 200, 138. 02 24 55, 663. 51 6, 255, 801. 53 
117 341, 765. 68 2 6, 853. 08 348, 618. 76 
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PROPERTIES ON HAND (P. 172) 
Special report of property management op- 
erations showing owned properties on hand 
and capital value as of Oct. 31, 1940 


Number 
owned prop Capital 
erties on value 


United States 54, 433 | $351, 889, 872 
— — 
Region I, New Vork. 32, 542 | 252, 299, 469 
Connecticut 1, 167 8, 632, 988 
alne ennoss 251 910, 764 
Massachusetts. 4, 763 32, 664, 742 
New Hampshire 172 780, 512 
New Jersey 7, 384 58, 138, 646 
New York... 18,118 | 147,097, 576 
Rhode Island. MI 3, 394, 980 
Vermont 4 


Region 2A, Baltimore 


Delaware 
District of Columbia. 
Maryland on 

Pennsylvania =} 
Virginia... = 


Region 2B, Cineinnati 


11, 747, 747 
107 419, 587 


3, 521, 364 


Region 3A, Atlanta 


Alabama 
Florida. 


South Carolina. 
Puerto Rico 


5, 328, 775 
10, 475, 975 
—— 


Special report of property management op- 
erations showing owned properties on hand 
and capital value as of Oct. 31, 1940—Con. 


Number 
owned prop Capital 
erties on value 
hand 

Region 4B, Detroit 2, 487 | $11, 570, 007 
Indiana rl 4, 439, 305 
Michigan 7, 130, 702 
Region 5A, Omaha 9, 204, 575 
Colorado..............- 304, 116 
. 830, 001 
1 2, 845, 680 
Minnesota 1, 699, 515 
1, 723, 188 
A 673, 183 
South Dakota... 2 1, 218, 892 
Region 5B, Dallas 1,811 6, 224, 638 
New Mexico 13 51, 809 
1, 026 3, 808, 654 
2 772 2, 364, 175 
Re ps 1,036 4, 788, 345 
Arkona 143 818, 607 

California (northern 
division) 196, 632 

California (southern 


division) 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will you let me con- 
tinue for a little while, please? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. When you finish 
the Home Owners’ Loan will you yield? 
Possibly so. 
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On page 170 of the hearings you will 
find defaulted accounts as of October 
31, 1940. How many were in default on 
that day just a few months ago? Ninety- 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
eight, in spite of all the reappraisals, re- 
conditioning, foreclosures, reamortiza- 
tion of loans, and all the rest of the things 
that have been done. 

Then as to foreclosures by States, I 
reemphasize what I said in the first in- 
Stance, 178,550 foreclosures, and 1,292 
vendee accounts, involving $754,000,000 
worth of homes belonging to citizens of 
the United States of America were in- 
volved in this gigantic real-estate venture 
by this Government. 

There is one interesting figure that I 
must call to your attention. I do this 
for the special benefit of my genial friend 
from New York [Mr. FITZPATRICK]. You 
know, I have guyed my friend from New 
York many times about the Home 
Owners’ Loan, but you know the great 
Empire State of New York always walks 
away with the gravy. Those folks live in 
a particularly rarefied atmosphere up 
there in New York. They figure if we 
lose $1,000 in Illinois they should be privi- 
leged to lose at least $3,000 of the people’s 
money in New York. 

That is the way it has always worked 
out. If you will look at the tables that 
have been inserted by the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation, you will find that 
last year the losses on property in New 
York State were, for every house that 
was sold, $3,389.91. That is 56.2 percent 
of the recapture of the original invest- 
ment. If you will look at the tables in 
the hearings you will find that perhaps 
in Georgia we only lost $900; in Illinois 
perhaps $1,500; in Ohio perhaps $1,100; 
in Washington or Oregon perhaps $900 
or $1,000, or whatever it might be; but 
in New York we lost $3,389 on every 
chunk of property that we sold in the fis- 
cal year 1940. 

The property management report on 
page 175 shows 49,716 properties sold in 
the fiscal year for a loss of $82,285,894 
at an average loss of $1,655 per property. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not just now. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. The gentleman 
just mentioned my name. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, I am likely to 
use the President’s name on the floor, but 
I do not believe I could yield to him just 
now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Well, it would be 
the proper place to correct some of your 
statements. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. You need not take 
my word for this. You will see the rec- 
ord there. You will see the cumulative 
loss of over $138,000,000 on the property 
that was sold. Let the gentleman from 
New York laugh that off. Let anybody 
laugh it off. 

So I recur once more to the things we 
said on this floor back in 1934, that the 
day would come when we are going to 
take very fancy and generous losses on - 
this operation. I do not kick. I voted 
for it. I would do it all over again, but 
there is no excuse for continuing an 
agency in power and spending millions 
in administrative expenses, which must 
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come out of their own funds, but prac- 
tically and ultimately out of the home 
owners of the country, when this agency 
might be properly liquidated. How eas- 
ily it could be done. I introduced a reso- 
lution a few weeks ago for the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation to liquidate 
at the earliest practicable date, to take 
these mortgages and hand them to the 
building and loan companies, the insur- 
ance companies, the banks, and the pri- 
vate thrift institutions of the country, 
and let them carry this burden. 

Let us get rid of the thousands who are 
still on the pay roll. At one time it was 
around 16,000. It has been reduced to 
about 8,000 or thereabouts now; but 
there is no excuse for going along with 
this operation. We could just as well 
send these mortgages to the local agen- 
cies which have to service and take care 
of the people in those communities 
where those mortgages are situate, and 
then get rid of an emergent agency that 
has been in operation and that ulti- 
mately will get loaded down with that 
kind of bureaucratic routine which must 
necessarily express itself in terms of 
high brokers’ fees and sales commissions, 
and all that sort of thing. So much then 
for the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation; 
but I do hope you will examine the rec- 
ord, because it is rather illuminating, and 
I think everybody ought to see for him- 
self what the losses are, the tremendous 
-turn-over of property, and the impera- 
tive necessity for getting out of this 
business at the earliest practicable date. 
Now let me call your attention 

Mr, FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at that point? 
He has apparently just finished that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. With the greatest of 
pleasure. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. With pleasure, 
did the gentleman say? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to a statement he made 
on March 31, 1940, as shown by the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1110, down at 
the bottom. I had offered an amend- 
ment to reduce the interest rates 1 per- 
cent. The gentleman from Illinois made 
this statement: 

I may say to my good friend from New 
York that 30 days ago the Chairman of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Bank Board said that 
if this type of amendment is agreed to, pro- 
viding for 314 percent interest, it will cost 
the Federal Treasury $280,000,000 the first 
year. 


That is the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois, who is now in the well ad- 
dressing the House. 

Let me say further that it was testified 
before the committee it would cost around 
$6,000,000 or $7,000,000 a year. When 
the gentleman talks about $101,000,000 
of mortgages that were being foreclosed 
by the banks and loan agencies of this 
country, he now wants to return the loans 
that are in financial difficulty to the 
manipulators who are taking the homes 
away from the American people. Today 
80 percent of those homes have been 
saved, thanks to the efficiency of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation; and it 
has cost less than it could have been done 
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for by any private institution through- 
out the country. 

I wish the gentleman would explain 
that $280,000,000 figure he used last year. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will explain it. The 
reference was to the loss that the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation would take 
through a reduction of interest charges 
over the amortized period of the loans. 
That would be $280,000,000. That was 
stated by the Chairman of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, and that let- 
ter is in my desk at the present time. 
That letter reads as follows: 


Manck 21, 1940, 
Hon. Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. DIRKSEN: I am quoting below 
response made to me by the Comptroller for 
reply to your inquiry relative to the effect 
upon the individual borrower and this Cor- 
poration by reason of a further reduction of 
interest to 3 percent on all H. O. L. C. active 
loans. As you will note, the figures submitted 
by the Comptroller’s department are worked 
out under the same formula as those sup- 
plied the Appropriations Committee in re- 
spect to other interest reductions. 

“In response to your telephonic request we 
submit the following computation as to the 
effect of the 3-percent-interest rate on the 
Corporation's loans, compiled in the same 
form as the table of losses to the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation which would result 
from reductions in the rate of interest, part 1. 
Losses on active loans, shown on page 1377 of 
the hearings before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Seventy-sixth Congress, first ses- 
sion, on the independent offices appropriation 
bill for 1940. 

“Reduction to 3 percent: Monthly install- 
ments will be reduced by 82.39 to $22.16. 

“Savings to the average H. O. L. C. bor- 
rower: Monthly savings, $2.59. Savings per 
year, $28.68. Total savings over the remain- 
ing 11 years of loan, $315.48. 

“Resulting total loss of interest on 857,146 
active loans on the books December 1938 over 
the remaining average life of 11 years, 
$270,412,000.” 

If there is any additional information 
which I can give you in this connection, 
please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. CHILDRESS, 
Assistant to the Chairman. 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. I wish the gen- 
tleman would produce it, because, figur- 
ing the loss at $5,000,000 a year, it would 
be only $75,000,000 in the aggregate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Ishall be very glad to 
produce that letter and put it in the REC- 
ok in connection with my remarks. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. We have the assur- 
ance of Mr. Fahey that the difference in 
the interest they receive and the price 
they had to pay for money would wipe 
out all losses and it would cost nothing in 
the end above that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right; yes. 
You know that was the information we 
got back there in those days, that in the 
end everything would be milk and honey, 
that the halcyon days were here again, 
that the national income would go up to 
$100,000,000,000, and there would be no 
losses for anybody; but now we see the 
stark facts staring us in the face, and it 
gets just a little worse as the years go 
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by and we have to reckon with the dollar 
sign, even though it has been referred 
to as that silly old dollar sign. The rec- 
ord is too brutal on that score. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr 
Chairman, would the gentleman care to 
be interrupted any further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yag with pleasure 
to my chairman. 

Mr. WOODRUM of virginia. I always 
listen with great interest to the gentle- 
man from Illinois because I know he has 
given so much thought and study to this 
particular subject. I did not understand 
the gentleman to complain about the 
fact that the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration has foreclosed on properties 
where there had been default, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They have no choice 
in the matter. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. After all, 
the gentleman knows that this is in the 
nature of a loan, and a loan to a par- 
ticular type of person who could not 
qualify unless he was destitute and 
busted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I agree. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. It oc- 
curs to me that in dealing with people of 
that type to the extent that millions of 
loans were made, for there to be only 
178,000 foreclosures is a very good record. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Considered in the 
light of the Meade-Barry Act amortiza- 
tion of over 200,000 delinquent loans, and 
considered in the light of the statements 
that have been made that the credit 
structure of the country is far improved 
over what it was in 1933 and 1934, I can- 
not say that the record is a very unim- 
pressive one; nor is there any reason why 
the Federal Government should continue 
an emergency function any longer. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sorry, but I can- 
not yield any further. 

Let me direct your attention for just a 
moment to an item that is in the ap- 
propriation for the United States Housing 
Authority. You remember the Congress 
in the original housing act gave them 
$800,000,000 for loans, and gave them 
$28,000,000 for contribution money, and 
several efforts have been made to secure 
extra funds for this agency, but they 
failed on this floor for one reason and 
another. So they are concluding and 
coming to the end now of their construc- 
tion period, and they are getting into that 
area of operation that they refer to as 
management. Under “management,” of 
course, there will be the necessity, as they 
say, for having a tenant-relations section 
to look after the tenants in those proper- 
ties. There will be a community-relations 
section to develop that kind of communal 
relationship and fellowship that ought 
to obtain in one of these housing-author- 
ity units, and they are going in for pre- 
school activities for the children before 
they go to school and for the children 
when they come back from school; and 
for the establishment, perhaps, of nursery 
schools and other things that were set 
forth in their justification. 

It intrigues me a good deal to think 
there will be something around $200,000 
used for the purpose of hiring experts on 
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tenant relations, experts on cultural re- 
lations, and experts on community rela- 
tions, all for the purpose of promoting 
that great happy, human fellowship un- 
der the beneficent influence of this great 
and paternal Government of ours. 

When we had hearings down there Mr. 
Straus appeared before us. He is a 
kindly and genial fellow. He is trying to 
do a job according to his lights. When 
I heard all this testimony about the ne- 
cessity of teaching people how to live ina 
house, I drew a little brochure and I put 
at the top “U. S. Housing Authority, 
Division of Tenant Relations. Bulletin 
No. 1. How to live in a house.” I never 
thought we would get to the time where 
it would be necessary in this great coun- 
try and enlightened land to go to those 
extremes, and the more I thought of it 
the more I thought of other things that 
would lend themselves so auspiciously to 
bulletins by the Federal Government. 
For instance, if you are living in a two or 
three hundred unit project and you have 
lots of neighbors, there ought to be a bul- 
letin on the fine art of borrowing a cup of 
sugar from your neighbor across the hall. 
There ought to be a bulletin on how to 
assassinate the blonde who plays the 
saxophone after 11 o’clock. There ought 
to be a bulletin on what to do to your 
neighbor’s chickens when they go down 
and blitzkrieg your strawberry plants. 

I can think of a hundred tenant rela- 
tions and community relations or many 
fine and paternalistic things whereby we 
can take the citizens of our country, and, 
having given them a house under a great 
and generous program, tell them, “Now, 
we must lead you by the hand; we must 
show you how to live in a house; we must 
teach you how to get along with your 
neighbors and how to go along in all these 
fine bits of fellowship so necessary to a 
communal enterprise.” And while I 
think about that, if Jiggs and Maggie had 
anything to do with it, there ought to be 
a bulletin on how to cook corn beef and 
cabbage and keep the fragrant aroma 
within the confines of their own domicile. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Does 
the gentleman gather from those hear- 
ings that the witness whom he has been 
discussing here was proceeding on the 
theory that few people in this country 
had ever lived in a house heretofore? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Maybe not. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would like to have 
the gentleman repeat his statement in 
reference to the activity about preschool 
work. What is that activity? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, we are going to 
create nursery schools and various pre- 
school activities so that the children will 
be taken in hand immediately they get 
up and before they go to school. I pre- 
sume that will be after they have had 
their breakfast, unless there should be a 
community breakfast. We will see that 
they get the right kind of guidance until 
they get to school, 
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Mr. KNUTSON. There is nothing in 
there about prenatal activities, is there? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My time is going fast. 
Permit me to continue. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that we 
had the supreme pleasure of giving one 
newly born agency the coup de grace. 
Let me put it this way: When the Pan- 
ama Canal was built the resulting waters 
caused an island to form down in Gatun 
Lake, and on this island the professors 
of Yale, Dartmouth, Harvard, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and some of these 
other scientific institutions set up a 
rather informal kind of laboratory for 
the purpose of making scientific experi- 
ments and accumulating data on tropical 
fauna and flora. They had been doing 
their work out there for something like 
20 years, but last year they came before 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, deciding that the thing ought 
to have the official blessing of the Fed- 
eral Government. In other words, it 
should be given an official status. A bill 
was enacted, and I forget whether I 
voted for it or not in a moment of legis- 
lative aberration; but in any event it be- 
came the Canal Zone Biological Area, 
under the guidance and tutelage of the 
Governor of the Panama Canal Zone and 
the Secretary of War. So a new agency 
was born, and this year they came to get 
the first $10,000. ‘The bill says “Not to 
exceed $10,000 shall be authorized.” They 
could not get more. But it was so ap- 
parent that we were giving birth to a new 
agency that in a little while would kick 
off its hobbles and get this restriction 
taken off of the authorization bill, and 
gradually it would walk up the hill in the 
direction of a larger and more substan- 
tial appropriation. 

One of those who came to testify was 
Dr. Barbour. I asked Dr. Barbour this 
question: 

Can you give us any practical contribution 
that those studies have made over the years 
in the field—I am speaking now of the 
studies on this island that they have oper- 
ated—any practical contribution for the stud- 
ies they made over a period of years for the 
eradication of the fruitfly, of malaria, or of 
anything that is essentially practical? 


Listen to this gem of candor and frank- 
ness which was given as an answer. Dr. 
Barbour said: 

Well, the place was never set up with the 


idea it was ever going to be practical at all. 
That was the last thought. 


We ought to give that gentleman a 
medal by special congressional enact- 
ment for that sort of a candid answer. 
It was not meant to be practical. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The word “biological” 
and the reference to the teaching of the 
young people reminds me that there 
seems to be less and less apparent neces- 
sity for that. A mother said, “Daugh- 
ter“ —she was rather young—“I now 
want to take up with you a serious mat- 
ter. I want to talk with you about the 
serious features of life, the biological fea- 
tures.” The daughter sat down and sa.d, 
“Very well, mother, what would you like 
to know?” [Laughter.] 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. The accolade goes to 
my friend from Massachusetts, 

The record of this scientific excursion 
for the last 20 years bears out pretty well 
that Dr. Barbour was not speaking aca- 
demically; he was merely telling the 
truth. I noticed in the hearings before 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries that over a period of 20 
years about 400 scientific papers and 
monographs have found their inspira- 
tion in the studies down there, so I went 
to the trouble of examining some of 
them. Now I am satisfied that Dr. Bar- 
bour was correct, because here is an ex- 
ample of the kind of material that has 
been gotten out: 

Carpenter’s Field Study on the Behavior 
and Social Relations of Howling Monkeys. 


That is a great item. 
Chapman's My Tropical Air Castle. 


Here is a study that is known as A 
Study of the Nest Building Habits of the 
Massena Trogon, whatever that is. I 
do not know. 

One scientist went down there and 
wrote quite a treatise on the subject 
My Monkey Neighbors on Barro Colo- 
rado. 

Here is a truly whimsical morsel: 


The Adrenal Insufficiency in American 
Monkeys. 


{Laughter.] 

Well, I must say that my good friend 
the scientist who finally brought that 
whole story to us spoke adequately 
and accurately, so it was with some 
pleasure that the guillotine was very 
deftly applied to this agency in the 
borning. I do not know how long that 
work is going to last, but I just have an 
idea that sooner or later it will be back. 
If you do not want to set up an agency 
that goes in for studies at the taxpayers’ 
expense on the adrenal insufficiency in 
American monkeys, I think you should be 
alert. There are enough monkeys in 
government as itis. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I now want to say a 
word on a matter that has been inspired 
by this bill. It is the question of decen- 
tralization of the functions of Govern- 
ment, insofar as it relates to the Nation’s 
Capital. In this bill there will be money 
for land acquisition on lower Connecticut 
Avenue for the ultimate building of a new 
State Department annex. There was 
money there for a new economics build- 
ing for the Department of Agriculture 
until we took it out of the bill. There 
are other amounts for new buildings, 
several of which have been previously 
authorized. 

I can recall in other years giving what 
vigor and energy I had to the cause of 
trying to put an end to this enormous 
building program in Washington, D. C. 
All that it means in practical terms is 
that there will be a great induction of 
people into the District of Columbia from 
time to time, to aggravate the traffic 
problem—a problem under which they 
are killing 10 and 12 people every month; 
a matter that is going to aggravate the 
rental problem—if we go into an acute 
emergency, there may crop up on the 
statute books a rent-control act similar 
to the one they had in 1917 and 1918. 
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Then there is the question of mileage, 
and goodness knows the expenditures for 
mileage have been something of such 
astronomical proportions that it fairly 
beggars all description. 

Finally, there is the consideration of 
fairness to taxpayers in other sections 
of the country where these functions 
could be discharged and where half- 
occupied or wholly unoccupied buildings 
could be taken over by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on a rental basis and the in- 
vestment amortized to other citizens in 
other sections of the country who are 
paying taxes on those buildings today. 

Let us look for a moment at the mile- 
age that is necessary as people go from 
this great, glamorous city out across the 
vast expanse of the country to discharge 
all sorts of Federal functions. I asked 
the Bureau of the Budget to tabulate it 
for me. I do not suppose, unless you 
have seen the figures, that there is a soul 
in this hall who can guess within many 
millions of dollars what the over-all mile- 
age cost has been. In brief compass, here 
it is: 

For the fiscal year 1940 it was $99,286,- 
000, and for the first 4 months of 1941 
the mileage is $47,286,000. We certainly 
are a traveling government—traveling 
everywhere. If you eliminate the Army 
and the Navy expenditures, you still have 
an enormous sum of money for travel 
certificates as the thousands who are a 
part of the governmental structure go 
everywhere to articulate these functions 
that have been set up by the Congress. 

Something ought to be done about it. 
I think there is a reasonable solution. 
As an illustration, here is the Railroad 
Retirement Board. They have over 1,400 
employees in Washington. They have 
896 employees scattered around in the 
other 48 States. What is the essential 
function of that board? It is to get the 
pay-roll records and the service records 
of railroaders, and determine annuities 
on the basis of the Retirement Act of 
1935, and also to determine the unem- 
ployment compensation features of that 
act. 

Why is it necessary for the record of 
every brakeman and engineer and sec- 
tion man from California or Illinois or 
Michigan to come down here to the great 
edifice that was so recently completed 
within four blocks of this Capitol and 
which houses the Railroad Retirement 
Board? Why, the center of railroading 
is out in the Middle West. That Board 
could be sent to Pittsburgh, it could be 
sent to Chicago, it could be sent to Kan- 
sas City, and its functions would not be 
impaired, its efficacy would not be de- 
stroyed. In fact, such removal would 
expedite its work. We could lift out of 
the congested life of Washington prob- 
ably 1,000, 1,200, or more people by estab- 
lishing this agency in the Central West— 
send them out and give the taxpayers in 
other sections of the country a chance to 
share in the fruits and in the beneficences 
of government. 

Here is the record from the Budget 
Bureau, which shows over $99,000,000 for 
mileage in 1940 and over $47,000,000 for 
the first 4 months of 1941. As the de- 
fense program moves forward, that mile- 
age total will grow larger year by year. 
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In my judgment, something should be 
done about it. I can think of many 
agencies of government that do not have 
to bask in the somewhat rarefied air of 
the Nation’s Capital. They could func- 
tion in New York City, in Boston, in 
Birmingham, in Chicago, in San Fran- 
cisco, just as well as they do in Washing- 
ton. As we create them and bring them 
in here so we add constantly to an ex- 
panding pay roll until the last figure I 
had, for the 30th of November 1940, shows 
one hundred and fifty-two thousand-plus 
people on the Federal pay roll in the city 


of Washington, D. C. 


This eclipses anything we knew back in 
the days of the World War. The same 
personnel of the executive branch eclipses 
anything that we had back in the days of 
the World War, and it occurs to me that 
one thing can be done, and that is to 
decentralize the functions that can be 
sent into other sections of the country, 
There is another aspect to the constant 
crowding of personnel in the Nation’s 
Capital. As we concentrate regular and 
defense activities it adds to the vulnera- 
bility of the city from the defense stand- 
point, so that enemy activity directed to 
such a focal point could bring about an 
amazing degree of demoralization. Why 
should we misplan such a weakness in 
our defense structure when these activi- 
ties could be decentralized and contribute 
to equitable treatment of the taxpayers 
in other sections of the country? 

I do not like to make proposals unless 
I follow them up with something con- 
crete, and so recently I dropped in the 
hopper a House resolution to provide for 
a subcommittee of 13 members of the 
Appropriations Committee, which would 
include 1 from every subcommittee, to 
make an investigation on the basis of all 
the testimony they have heard over a 
period of time from the agencies and 
departments of government, and then 
come together and see whether some rec- 
ommendations cannot be made whereby 
we can put an ultimate end to this in- 
exorable movement that will convert the 
Nation’s Capital into a great mass of 
stone and masonry. I think it is a tre- 
mendous problem that deserves the best 
thinking of the Congress. 

Now, let me address myself to an agen- 
cy that I fussed about for a long time, 
in fact, ever since it was created by 
Executive order. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman from Illinois 
15 additional minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me refer for a 
moment to the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. I recall when it was created. 
I recall the President’s desire to have a 
National Resources Planning Board as 
an adjunct to the executive branch, on 
the theory that it was absolutely essen- 
tial, but the more I see of that Board, 
I say to you frankly, the more I am per- 
suaded that that is the Board that will 
ultimately introduce socialism or some 
modification of socialism into the United 
States of America. 

In 1933, as you know, the crisis was 
such that it lent itself very beautifully 
to some kind of major social and eco- 
nomic operation and I do not kick about 
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the things that were done back in those 
days. The people wanted it. We were 
groping and seeking to find a way of 
putting an end to the downward course 
of the country, keeping it from going all 
the way to an economic bottom and so, 
ofttimes without being fully informed, 
we have gone along with a lot of sug- 
gestions that have come from the other 
end of the Avenue here. One of those 
was the National Resources and Plan- 
ning Board, and as I go back to that 
crisis of 1933, I can see the successive 
steps whereby we are going into a regi- 
mented future ultimately. The emer- 
gency that hangs around the fringe of 
the world at the present time may ulti- 
mately be the vehicle whereby we will 
get into that difficulty. 

Look back, for instance, to 1933, to the 
interventions in the fleld of finance by 
the Securities Exchange Commission, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the augmented powers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the devaluation of 
the dollar, the Silver Purchase Act of 
1934—-which, parenthetically, was one of 
the greatest hoaxes that has even been 
perpetrated upon a great and free 
county—the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, the loans to banks and financial 
institutions and many other interposi- 
tions by government, and there you have 
those successive steps in the field of 
finance, with the hand of government 
reaching constantly further and further, 
until the time comes when you pass the 
domain of reasonable regulation and go 
into the field of over-all control. 

Look at the intervention in the field 
of agriculture, We created the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation, the 
Soil Conservation Act of 1938, the farm- 
benefit plan, the parity-payment plan, 
the Farm Tenant and the Farm Security 
Administration, the food-stamp plan, 
the agricultural market service and farm 
credit agencies, all designed to follow 
that rather broad perspective, recogniz- 
ing that there was a surplus in the coun- 
try and that its impact upon the price 
structure was to take prices down. As a 
result, we hoped to develop some kind 
of a program that would expand con- 
sumption and export of commodities and 
at the same time reduce acreage and 
reduce production. 

These are the broad paths on which we 
have traveled. We have spent some- 
where between four and a half and five 
billion dollars up to the present time, and 
I heard the Secretary of Agriculture say 
not so long ago that in the light of the 
present international situation we may 
have to go further in the field of control. 
Was it not Henry Wallace who, in that 
little brochure on Frontiers of Agricul- 
ture, wrote that the time may come 
when on every 40 acres in the country 
there will be a stick with a piece of paper 
on it bearing the official seal of the Fed- 
eral Government to show the farmer 
whether he can or cannot plant in that 
particular piece of ground? Yes; control 
goes a little further, and I wonder how 
much further we are going with this thing 
until finally we no longer regulate but 
completely dominate in that entire field. 
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That is equally true of our interven- 
tions in the field of industry. What an 
amazing record the Blue Eagle was. I 
looked for a Blue Eagle card the other 
day. I could not find a replica of that 
old symbol that faced us from every 
billboard in the United States of America 
just a few years ago. That was the be- 
ginning, and we have moved just a little 
further all the time in the field of indus- 
try until finally there, also, we get into 
the field of control rather than regula- 
tion. Now, this is part of the partial 
planning of the country. 

I remember when the word “plan” was 
first used from that rostrum. It did not 
impress me so much at the time, but 
more and more we hear about social 
planning and economic planning; about 
having planned the direction in which 
this country shall move for a long time 
to come, but up to this point it has been 
partial planning. It seems to me there 
have been two obstacles in the way up 
to now. The first one was the Supreme 
Court. The question was, if you went 
complete in this planning business, 
whether or not you could get by that 
body over there across the plaza. That 
may have been a question of uncertainty 
sometime ago, but it is doubtful whether 
it is so uncertain today, in view of the 
line of decisions that have been followed 
in recent months in some of the major 
social legislation, so that there is one ob- 
struction that one can say has been re- 
moved. The second obstruction to com- 
plete planning was the thought that the 
people of the country were not quite fully 
informed; but do not forget that the 
propaganda mills are moving and tons 
of literature going all over the United 
States, and after a while they will suc- 
cumb to the blandishment of this allur- 
ing and fanciful language that has been 
held out, and then the obstructions will 
have been removed. It will only wait for 
a spark until the planners will say, “All 
right; full speed ahead,” and we then 
will have come in for full planning in all 
its lurid details. Can it be that the 
present defense emergency will be the 
vehicle for complete planning in the 
United States? Look at the record; look 
to the question that I asked of the Plan- 
ning Board as to a post-war plan. They 
are already considering it, recognizing 
the day will come when the defense in- 
dustries will be demobilized; recognizing 
the day when those who have been taken 
from the prairies, the farms, the fields, 
and the cities by the long hand of selec- 
tive service will be demobilized. 

Then there is a jobless problem with 
which we must contend. And then 
comes planning, and if we plan all the 
way for new buildings, new highways, 
new projects to produce work, we obvi- 
ously touch once more on the Federal 
Treasury, and the debt goes higher and 
the debt service gets a little higher every 
year. Then when we see the conditions 
and the possible danger of economic col- 
lapse as these factors of dislocation ap- 
pear one against another, there will be 
no longer any question as to whether we 
will plan all the way or not. We will go 
all the way then, and there will have to 
be moratoria; there must be other things 
to keep the normal forces from operating 
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upon property, upon farms and securities 
and all the things that people normally 
acquire, and when that has been done, 
then the transition will be complete in 
America. 

In its simple outline this situation can 
be summarized about as follows: The war 
will end; the soldiers will be demobilized 
to find jobs if there be any jobs; the de- 
fense y,orkers will be demobilized to find 
jobs if they can; the high-speed tech- 
niques which are being developed under 
the pressure of national defense will 
prove further aggravation of the problem 
to which we now refer as technological 
unemployment caused by the displace- 
ment of human hands by machinery. 
Until those so rendered jobless find em- 
ployment, there will and there must be 
relief and relief appropriations. This, in 
turn, will increase our already enormous 
debt, our vast annual interest outlay, 
and expand the deficit which has be- 
come so common these last 11 years. All 
this in turn will mean ever-increasing 
taxes. The committees of Congress are 
already cooperating with the Treasury 
to find new fields of revenue. As the tax 
burden grows more onerous, it may be 
met by an ebbing public confidence. 
Such an ebb of public faith will obviously 
have an impact on the stability of na- 
tional credit. Let it once begin, and 
there follows inextricable collapse. This 
will be met by new financial ventures 
and by planned programs to make work. 
This in turn will call for even greater 
expenditures and greater deficits. There 
will be more planning, and each new 
plan will bring about new dislocations. 
Suddenly we shall find ourselves at the 
point where partial planning even in 
large degree will not be effective in hold- 
ing off the fatal day of reckoning. Then 
may come the demand that we must plan 
every activity, every resource, every in- 
terest in this country, and invest it with 
a public interest. 

When that happens it will be the doom 
of free enterprise as we know it, and then 
the European virus will have done its 
work. Then we will have embraced, per- 
haps, in modified form, the very thing 
for which we seek to arm today in the 
hope that we can assist countries across 
the water in arresting the spread of that 
kind of doctrine. That is the amazing 
dilemma that faces us as we think of it 
in terms of the next 5 or 6 or 10 years. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that that is not 
too gloomy and pessimistic a picture. I 
hope that Iam wrong. I hope the time 
will come when I can get in the well of 
this House and say that I have made a 
bad guess, that the danger that seem- 
ingly lurked upon the threshhold of the 
country has departed, and that we can go 
on in the very easy way we have for 
years under which we made this a great 
country. But I think of this National 
Resources Planning Board, of its per- 
sonnel, of its experts, of the types of 
planning, of the water and land resources, 
of the resources for life, the resources for 
everything that constitutes physical 
America, and they get the concept that 
it all must be planned. What other 
thing can there be under the impact of 
a tremendous debt and a tremendous 
outlay from the Federal Treasury, and 
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possibly an ebbing confidence in the 
future? They will say that is necessary 
for the country to step in and say, “Now 
we must stop those dislocating forces 
that in 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933 led us to 
follow in such distress. Let us stop this 
in its inception. Let us now take charge 
and have a planned America.” 

My word to you is do not lose sight of 
the National Resources Planning Board 
and their ambitious plans that would 
bring about that transition and give us 
a type of socialism in America that we 
have long and successfully resisted. 

Mr. BENDER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BENDER. Who is in charge of 
that National Resources Planning Board? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Eliot is the active 
director. Of course, we have a board, of 
which Mr. Delano is Chairman. 

Time will not permit going into an- 
other matter that I have discussed on 
other occasions on this floor. That is 
the matter of the United States Maritime 
Commission, the building up of a marine 
industry in this country through con- 
struction and operating subsidies and of 
the necessity of some action in order to 
restore control of the vessels to the 
masters thereof. 

I had two captains in my office this 
morning. Of course, I shall not use their 
names. One has a license for the seas 
all over the world. He examined a bill 
that I introduced. I said, “Anything 
wrong with it, Captain?” Well,“ he 
said, “DIRKSEN, I will tell you. There is 
only one thing we need to build up an 
American merchant marine in this coun- 
try, and that is to restore authority to 
hire and fire in the masters of the vessels, 
and develop discipline in accordance with 
the tradition of the sea. Then you will 
have solved the problem of this disloyalty 
and subversion among a few dominating 
leaders in the maritime industry of the 
country.” 

That has been borne out by many let- 
ters which have come to my office. I 
think it was borne out by an address that 
was made early this week in St. Louis by 
Mr. Ring, personnel officer of the United 
States Maritime Commission. As we 
come to that provision in the bill, I pro- 
pose to offer an amendment which I 
think will deal adequately with it at the 
present time, and which has for its ob- 
jective the elimination of those subversive 
groups from a dominating control in the 
maritime industry of this country. 

We have contracted about $620,000,000 
of the taxpayers’ money up to this time 
for the building of vessels. One hundred 
and eighty have been constructed. About 
80 have been launched. About 56 are in 
operation at the present time. I say to 
you that we owe an accounting of our 
stewardship to the taxpayers of the 
country. You cannot spend $620,000,000 
unless you can say to the people of the 
country, from whose purse that money is 
derived, that we are giving them a mer- 
chant marine that consists of good ves- 
sels, manned by efficient crews that are 
loyal to America and its institutions, and 
organizations undominated by those who 
are now playing around with the Com- 
munist Party. 
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In that connection there is one thing 
that, in my judgment, bears emphasis at 
the present time. In the bill I have in- 
troduced recently I have sought to deal 
not only with the seamen, but with the 
radio operators and with the stevedores 
and longshoremen. Here you have a fel- 
low like Harry Bridges dominating the 
situation out on the west coast, an alien. 
Three efforts made to procure citizenship, 
and never once in all the three times did 
he take his efforts to a successful con- 
clusion. He comes from Australia. He 
is the dominant voice among the long- 
shoremen and warehousemen on the 
Pacific coast at the present time. Harry 
Bridges, an alien within the folds of the 
country, can this very afternoon pre- 
cipitate a strike, so that you could not 
load or unload a single vessel on the Pa- 
cific coast, even though it might have 
been constructed with funds used for con- 
struction subsidies and derived from the 
Treasury of the United States of America 
pursuant to the action of Congress. That 
is a rather squeamish and delicate situa- 
tion in the country. I say to you, it can- 
not be tolerated too long, particularly so 
when every naval expert recognizes that 
the merchant marine is an indispensable 
part of the national-defense establish- 
ment and structure of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Does the 
gentleman desire some more time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would appreciate 
about 5 more minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that he be permitted to proceed 5 
minutes beyond the hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. The gen- 
tleman is aware of the fact that a bill 
was introduced in the House for the 
express intention of deporting Harry 
Bridges. The gentleman is further aware 
of the fact that if that had passed the 
House and Senate and reached the At- 
torney General he would have recom- 
mended a veto as far as the President 
was concerned. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, on the 20th day 
of December, J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the F. B. I., filed his report with the 
Attorney General. As quoted by the As- 
sociated Press and other news agencies 
at that time, he made the statement that 
they had the proof that Mr. Bridges was 
identified with the Communist Party. If 
that is the case, I do not understand 
why the only single copy of that report 
that is extant today should be reposing 
behind lock and key down in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Surely it should be 
transmitted to the proper agencies so 
that action might be taken thereon, for, 
if the situation is as emergent and as 
acute in the field of national defense as 
the President and the experts of the 
country would have us believe, then we 
have no business toying with fire and 
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letting that kind of weakness develop 
in the defense structure. That is a mat- 
ter I call to the immediate attention not 
only of the Congress but of the President. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman from his exhaustive study know 
any reason why it should not be done? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not in the light 
of all the data, all the testimony, and all 
the evidence that has been submitted in 
that case. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. If the 
gentleman will yield, does not the gentle- 
man believe the ultimate solution is in 
the hands of the Attorney General? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think so. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Did not 
the Attorney General himself issue a 
statement that proved that Harry Bridges 
was a Communist? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I did not see any 
statement by the Attorney General but 
I did see the statement of J. Edgar 
Hoover, and I have it in my files. 

Much more could be said about this 
matter of the Maritime Commission. A 
great deal could be said about construc- 
tion subsidies. Contractors, builders, and 
operators unless they can avail them- 
selves of yards in foreign lands cannot 
get the benefit of the subsidies. As I 
remember the language of the law it is 
necessary before a subsidy will be paid 
that there be an opportunity to get con- 
struction done in foreign countries; that 
then, measuring the cost abroad against 
the cost in this country we find our own 
costs because of labor, materials, sup- 
plies, and so forth, is infinitely in excess, 
and that the excess shall be paid to the 
builder in the form of a construction 
subsidy. It is a matter that in my judg- 
ment deserves the very best attention of 
Congress, because if that program is 
finally completed it will call for 500 ves- 
sels aggregating $1,250,000,000 out of the 
Treasury of the country. So we must 
check up from time to time. Let me say 
here and now publicly that while I dev- 
iled Rear Admiral Emery S. Land a good 
deal and even got into his hair a good 
deal over this matter I still recognize 
the fact that he is a very able seaman 
and that he brings all his energy to bear 
in order to do the best job he knows how. 
The entire Congress ought to stand con- 
stantly ready to implement that program 
and to help him over the hurdle so that 
when the expenditure has been finally 
made we shall get the maximum for the 
funds expended, funds furnished by the 
taxpayers of the country. 

May I express my appreciation to the 
House for their indulgence today, and 
to my good chairman for his generosity 
and kindness? [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 
PRAISE FOR HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I al- 
ways enjoy listening to my genial friend 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
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SENI. He is not only entertaining but he 
is instructive as well. As I understood 
his address, he referred to many excep- 
tions, not to general rules. Ordinarily it 
is not a very good policy to pursue, to 
condemn anything by pointing out the 
exceptions, because exceptions never rep- 
resent the general rules. I also under- 
stand that it has been shown conclusively 
that the administrative cost in the H. O. 
L. C. is less than in any private agency. 
I think this is a good recommendation 
of the H. O. L. C. I understand further 
that there is no attack on the adminis- 
tration of H. O. L. C., or Mr. Fahey, who 
is Chairman of the Board of H. O. L. C., 
and the other officials connected with the 
organization; and may I invite your at- 
tention to the fact that only in a few 
States have the foreclosure losses exceed- 
ed $1,000 per property—only in a very 
few States, a few in the region of New 
York, including New England and Mary- 
land; and Nevada is $2 over $1,000. In the 
rest of the States the losses are much less 
than $1,000 per property, according to 
the report I have. May I invite your at- 
tention in this connection to the fact 
that these losses include accumulated in- 
terest due the H. O. L. C.? So it is not 
so bad after all. Further considering 
that the H. O. L. C., although a Federal 
agency, must observe State laws, and 
State laws require the payment of certain 
attorneys’ fees, certain appraisers’ fees, 
and certain foreclosure charges and other 
charges which the H. O. L. C. cannot 
escape, the H. O. L. C. should not be 
criticized for these charges because they 
do not have any control over them. 

MOST OF LOSSES ON HIGHER-PRICE HOMES 

Most of the losses on these homes are 
on properties worth more than $5,000 
each. It has not been difficult for the 
H. O. L. C. to find purchasers for the 
homes under 85,000 without any loss to 
the H. O. L. C., but on properties above 
that they have, of course, experienced 
some difficulty. Now, let us see for a 
moment the situation our country was 
facing when the H. O. L. C. was organized. 

OVER A MILLION LOANS, AGGREGATING OVER 

$3,000,000,000 

The H. O. L. C. was organized in 1934, 
I believe, just after 1933 when all the 
banks in this Nation were closed. Over 
1,000,000 loans were made, involving more 
than $3,000,000,000. In view of these 
enormous figures it occurs to me that the 
exceptional cases pointed out by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois do not amount to a 
great deal. Furthermore, the only way 
properly to analyze these criticisms is to 
take up each-one and ask: Did the ad- 
ministration do wrong in this particular 
case? Did they foreclose on a home 
when they should not have foreclosed on 
it? Where is the wrongful act? The 
gentleman from Illinois has failed to 
point out any wrongful act. 

PLUTOCRACY IN ACTION 

During the 12 years preceding this ad- 
ministration, although I make no attempt 
to charge the present minority in the 
House with being responsible, I consider 
that the country was under the rule of 
Andrew W. Mellon. Three Presidents 
served under him, as you know, and Mr, 
Hoover served under him the last 4 years, 
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I consider that 12-year period repre- 
sented a reign of plutocracy in action. 
They were trying to help the rich, doing 
little or nothing for the poor. They be- 
lieved they could help the whole coun- 
try—some of them honestly believed it— 
by pouring money in at the top on the 
theory that some of it would percolate 
down among the masses and the poor 
would thereby get the crumbs falling 
from the rich man’s table. But that 
theory was exploded. It did not work; 
the people became poorer all the time, 
more bankruptcies, more losses; and 
finally in 1933, before the close of Pres- 
ident Hoover’s term, every bank in this 
Nation closed. To demonstrate to you 
briefly something about the measure of 
that loss let me say that during the 12 
years I speak of more than 53 percent of 
the commercial banks of this Nation 
closed their doors—they were forced out 
of business. During those 12 years the 
number of commercial banks decreased 
from more than 30,000 when the Repub- 
licans went into power in 1921 to less 
than 15,000 when they went out of power 
in 1933. You cannot destroy 53 percent 
of the commercial banks of this country 
without causing all kinds of distress and 
trouble, without loss of savings and earn- 
ings, and loss of the purchasing power 
that is so necessary. People were losing 
their homes. 

CANNOT FATTEN THE HERD BY FEEDING THE BULL 

Cattlemen out west discovered a long 
time ago that you could not fatten the 
entire herd of cattle merely by feeding 
the bull. Mr. Hoover’s theory was based 
upon the presumption that you could 
fatten a herd of cattle by feeding the 
bull. So he poured money in at the top 
through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, organized under Mr. Hoover it 
is true, a very fine organization. But 
what was it intended for when organ- 
ized? Was it intended to do what it is 
doing today or what it has done in recent 
years? No. It was intended to make 
loans only to banks, railroads, and insur- 
ance companies; that is, pour money in 
at the top to bail out the rich. But it 
did not help the people generally, and 
we had to change it when the Democrats 
came into power in 1933. 

One of the best changes we made when 
the Democrats came into power was the 
creation of such agencies as the H. O. 
L. C. to save the people’s homes, and, as 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM] pointed out awhile ago, the H. O. 
L. C. was required to take risks that no 
private agency would dare take. In view 
of those facts, this agency having fore- 
closed only 18 percent of those loans—I 
repeat, only 18 percent—I think that is 
a remarkably good record, 

MONEY WILL BE PAID BACK 

Further, may I call attention to the 
fact that this money is going to be paid 
back, every dime of it. The Government 
is not going to have any net loss. This 
agency borrows money with which to 
carry on its operations and it is borrow- 
ing that money at a very low rate of inter- 
est. It is true that the H. O. L. C. has been 
granting liberal terms and low rates of 
interest to home owners, but not so low 
that the difference in what the H. O. 
L. C. pays for its money and what the 
H. O. L. C. receives for its money will 
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not pay every possible loss that the H. O. 
L. C. will have incurred by the time it is 
liquidated. So I think it has a very fine 
record; and, although I am perfectly 
willing to go along with the gentleman 
from Illinois in any just criticism, if he 
has any criticism to offer about these 
loans, about these foreclosures, that the 
administration in power is responsible 
for or the agency that is now adminis- 
tering the law is responsible for, I think 
he owes it to that agency, the adminis- 
tration, and the Congress to point them 
out specifically; and I do not doubt but 
what he can find exceptional cases which 
would on first blush be deserving of criti- 
cism. But remember, Mr. Chairman, 
exceptions do not represent the general 
rule. 

Permit me to invite attention to the 
fact that in recent years the policy 
adopted by the H. O. L. C. and similar 
agencies has helped the poor people of 
this country who own these medium- 
priced homes and low-priced homes more 
than anything else that has been done. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

ONE THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS SAVED ON 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLAR LOAN 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
point out something that is absolutely 
concrete. This is a case where the Gov- 
ernment’s credit is being used for the 
benefit of small home owners. It is a 
success. But by reason of low interest 
it has brought the interest rates of pri- 
vate cOmpanies, insurance companies, 
building and loan companies, and others 
down. That is reflected in all the money 
that is being lent for home-building 
purposes. 

Do not overlook the concrete fact that 
the home owner who now buys a $5,000 
home on terms of 20 years pays $1,600 less 
than he would have paid before 1933 by 
reason of a reduction in interest charges. 
Is that not a good record? That is some- 
thing concrete; that is something that 
you can put your finger on; and it helps 
the best people in our land. 

DEMOCRATS FAVOR LOW INTEREST RATES AND LOW 


POWER CHARGES, BUT REPUBLICANS OPPOSE 
BOTH 


I know that a certain group in this 
country is opposed to low interest rates. 
They are opposed to low power rates, low 
electric charges. They want high power 
rates; they want high interest rates; and 
they are always voting that way. I do 
not criticize them for it. They have as 
much right to their views as I have to 
mine. They can do anything they want 
in the way of voting, and I will have no 
criticism to offer. They represent their 
constituents, and I represent mine. But 
I believe that this country is helped by a 
low interest rate and power charges as 
low as it is possible to make them. If 
you will notice the two political parties, 
you will discover that one of the main 
issues between the two parties is this: 
The Democratic Party stands for, is 
working for, and insists upon low power 
rates and low interest rates, while the 
Republican Party insists upon high in- 
terest rates and high power charges. 
LApplause.!] 
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Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BLAND]. 

Mr, BLAND. Mr. Chairman, as I 
stated the other day, the gentleman from 
Illinois is always eloquent, always inter- 
esting, and always adroit. I presume he 
is a lawyer. I should hate to have him 
on the other side if I were in the box. 

Last week he made an interesting 
speech on maritime personnel. He in- 
cluded many charges, some facts, and 
some errors in that speech. Of course, 
he assumed all of his statements to be 
correct, but we all err. He introduced a 
bill to correct the conditions that he 
complained of. When he introduced that 
bill I assured him—and I assured the ship 
operators and the seamen at home or 
sailing on the seven seas—that there shall 
be a fair, impartial, and exhaustive hear- 
ing on the bill presented and all features 
of his complaint. That is the proper 
manner in which to consider this impor- 
tant problem. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois now informs us that when the item 
is reached in the pending bill, which 
makes appropriations for the Maritime 
Commission, he proposes to offer an 
amendment dealing with the conditions 
of which he formerly complained and 
for the correction of which his bill has 
been introduced. This is not the time 
for such action. This bill should not 
carry such an amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I hope the gentleman 
will not interrupt. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I would 
like to ask the gentleman the reverse of 
a question he once asked me on the same 
principle. 

Mr. BLAND. Ido not know that I can 
very well refuse, then. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The ques- 
tion I want to ask the gentleman is this: 
If he does not think that when we report 
an appropriation bill dealing with the 
Maritime Commission it is the responsi- 
bility of the House and the committee to 
consider whether or not the purposes set 
forth in the act are being accomplished, 
and if we feel they are not, to place such 
limitation as will assure the accomplish- 
ment of the basic legislation? 

Mr. BLAND. I do not remember ask- 
ing that question; but if the gentleman 
states I did, I will admit it. I make mis- 
takes sometimes as well as the rest of the 
people. I do not think that this is the 
time or the place for affirmative legis- 
lation and with that statement, and hay- 
ing yielded to the gentleman, I am going 
to ask not to be interrupted further until 
I shall have concluded my remarks. 

This House passed a bill last week for 
the construction of 200 ships. To that 
bill there was attempted to be added an 
amendment that would have scuttled the 
legislation. The proposed amendment 
will accomplish the same result. You 
will. scuttle your efforts to build a mer- 
chant marine far more effectively by this 
procedure than by the amendment 
sought last week. The continuance of 
their hiring halls is a factor with these 
unions. The men affected by the bill last 
week have access daily to current sources 
of information. Seamen do not. It is 
far more vital that we do not sow seeds 
of discord, disunity, and misunderstand- 
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ing in the American merchant marine 
than it is with any other industry in this 
country. 

The amendment which I understand 
the gentleman from Illinois will offer to 
the appropriation bill reads as follows: 

Provided, however, That none of the funds 
herein appropriated shall be used for the 
payment or allowance of an operating dif- 
ferential subsidy as provided in section 601 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 or acts 
amendatory thereof, on any vessel unless the 
owners or operators of such subsidized ves- 
sels shall have filed with the United States 
Maritime Commission a certificate under 
oath and subscribed by the master of such 
subsidized vessel stating in effect that since 
July 1, 1941— 

(a) The master had a free and unrestricted 
choice in the employment of all unlicensed 
personnel of such vessel, including radio and 
communications operators; 

(b) The master and owners of such vessel 
have used due diligence to prevent the em- 
ployment of, and have not knowingly em- 
ployed, any unlicensed personnel (including 
radio and communications operators) who 
they had reason to believe were members of 
the Communist Party or German-American 
Bund, or who they had reason to believe 
taught, advocated, or believed in, or were 
members of any organization which taught, 
advocated, or believed in, the duty, neces- 
sity, or propriety of controlling, conducting, 
seizing, or overthrowing the Government of 
the United States by force, violence, military 
measures, or threats thereof; 

(c) In the case of cargo vessels, only citi- 
zens of the United States were employed as 
unlicensed personnel, including radio and 
communications operators, except for neces- 
sary replacements in foreign ports; and 

(d) In the case of passenger vessels on 
which an operating differential subsidy has 
been or is being paid, 90 percent of the crew, 
including licensed officers, were citizens of 
the United States; and such certificates shall 
be open to public inspection. 


In effect, the suggested amendment 
would direct the Maritime Commission to 
undertake, through the medium of sub- 
sidy contracts, to police the operators’ 
policies relating to vessel personnel in 
respect to (1) the selection of crews, (2) 
the inclusion in such crews of adherents 
of alien ideologies, and (3) the citizenship 
of such crews. 

It is undesirable that such a legislative 
proposal should be attached to an appro- 
priation measure. 

The problems surrounding the selec- 
tion of vessel personnel, the infiltration of 
subversive elements into the merchant 
marine, and citizenship requirements for 
crews of merchant vessels present diffi- 
culties which require detailed considera- 
tion and specific treatment. 

Any solutions of these problems which 
may be embodied in legislation must of 
necessity be tentative and experimental. 
Legislative proposals for such solutions 
are therefore controversial. Under the 
circumstances it is deemed inadvisable 
that consideration of these problems 
should be removed from the committee 
charged by the House of Representatives 
with responsibility for the development 
of such legislation and injected ‘nto the 
consideration of an appropriation bill. 

The amendment itself is undesirable 
for the following reasons: 

First. The problems treated in the pro- 
posed amendment pertain to all vessels 
of United States registry. Legislation 
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concerning them should not, therefore, 
be confined to subsidized vessels. 

Second. The policing of extraneous 
matters through withholding payments 
under operating differential subsidy con- 
tracts would be inconsistent with the 
carefully developed policy of Congress 
as expressed in the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, and thereafter consist- 
ently followed by Congress: 

(a) The operating differential subsidy 
contracts already insure to the Govern- 
ment value received in the form of regu- 
lar service on essential trade routes, new 
ship construction, and so forth, in return 
for the subsidies granted. 

(b) These contracts have been made 
in accordance with the terms of the 
Merchant Marine Act, which impose a 
great number of strict and compre- 
hensive restrictions on subsidized opera- 
tors in connection with the allowance 
and administration of the subsidies. 

(e) Apart from these comprehensive 
and detailed restrictions on subsidized 
operators, it was contemplated by the act 
that subsidized operators should be able 
to operate their business (a private en- 
terprise) in the same manner as private 
operators of American vessels which 
have not seen fit to seek subsidies under 
the act. 

Third. The proposed amendment would 
constitute legislative alteration of sub- 
sisting contracts validly entered into, 
and might thereby lead to defaults by the 
United States under the terms of section 
611 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. 

It is not clear, for reasons hereinafter 
noted, that all of the matters with respect 
to which oath is to be required lie within 
the control of the subsidized operator. 
If he should be unable to submit the re- 
quired certificate, the Government would 
be compelled to withhold payment under 
his contract. Such action might consti- 
tute a default by the United States under 
the terms of section 611 of the 1936 act. 

Section 611 allows an operator of a 
subsidized vessel to transfer such vessel 
to foreign registry in the event the United 
States defaults upon the subsidy con- 
tract. The section prescribes a procedure 
for such transfer, which was designed to 
protect the interests of the operator as 
well as those of the Government. 

Section 611 was recommended to the 
Congress by former Martime Commission 
Chairman Joseph P. Kennedy when the 
Commission realized, after the most 
thorough and exhaustive survey of the 
American merchant marine problem 
which has been made—the report was 
printed as House Document No. 392, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, second session— 
that adequate assurance as to the stabil- 
ity of governmental shipping policy must 
be had if the funds and commitments 
from private sources required under the 
terms of the act, were to be forthcoming, 

With respect to the Kennedy sugges- 
tion, the Senate Committee on Commerce 
reported: 

New section 611 is designed to protect in- 
vestors in shipping companies against 
changes in policy by the Government result- 
ing in possible cancelations of the contracts 
or withdrawals of subsidies where there has 
been no default on the part of the contrac- 
tor. * * * “Uncertainties in the past on 
the part of the investing public as to the fu- 
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ture attitude of the Government has doubt- 
less had a deterrent effect upon the entry of 
capital into the shipping industry” (Senate 
Rept. No. 1618, 75th Cong., 3d sess., pp. 18-19). 


Fourth. Subsection (a) of the proposed 
amendment, concerning a certificate that 
the master had had a free and unrestrict- 
ed choice in the employment of all unli- 
censed personnel, including radio opera- 
tors, would require of the master a state- 
ment under oath certifying to action 
which, if actually taken, might be con- 
strued as being in violation of collective 
bargaining agreements. Such agree- 
ments are sanctioned and protected by 
the National Labor Relations Act, en- 
forced by the National Labor Relations 
Board. Neither the operator nor the 
Maritime Commission has been given 
control of this situation by the Congress. 

Fifth. Subsection (b), requiring a cer- 
tificate by the master that he and the 
owners had used due diligence to prevent 
the employment of, and had not know- 
ingly employed, any unlicensed person- 
nel—including radio operators—who 
they had reason to believe were members 
of the Communist Party or German- 
American Bund, or who they had reason 
to believe were identified with or be- 
lieved in efforts to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, would 
place an obligation on the master and 
owners which would be grossly unfair to 
them. The Government itself has not 
been able to evolve a satisfactory method 
for determining the fact of membership 
in the Communist Party or German- 
American Bund or of determining the 
identity of interests and beliefs of indi- 
viduals with subversive doctrine. 

For example, radio operators are li- 
censed by the Federal Communications 
Commission. If the Congress desires 
that radio operators should be policed 
according to their affiliations and beliefs, 
it has only to establish the standards by 
which such affiliations and beliefs are to 
be gaged, and to direct the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to act accord- 
ingly. The same is true, in substance, as 
to the certificates of service issued to 
unlicensed seamen by the Bureau of Ma- 
rine Inspection and Navigation of the 
Department of Commerce. The elimina- 
tion of subversive elements from the 
merchant marine or other industrial 
group would appear to be a function of 
government, and one which should not 
be delegated to or imposed upon private 
persons unless accompanied by carefully 
defined standards and procedures for 
making the required determinations. 

Sixth. Subsections (c) and (d) would, 
in effect, require the master to certify 
that the citizenship requirements of sec- 
tion 302 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, have been complied with. Here, 
again, it is not the operator but the Gov- 
ernment, through the Secretary of Com- 
merce, that is responsible for the en- 
forcement of these requirements. The 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navi- 
gation of the Department of Commerce 
has the records and the trained person- 
nel necessary to make the determina- 
tions of citizenship and to enforce the 
law. 

LABOR RELATIONS AND CONDITIONS 


The questions involved in the improve- 
ment of labor relations in the merchant 
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marine have received special attention 
by Congress. Seamen in general are 
subject to the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act. This includes sea- 
men on subsidized vessels, of which there 
were 140 on December 31, 1940. Progress 
in labor organization and improvement 
of conditions among seamen is fully set 
out in the report to Congress of the Mar- 
itime Labor Board. 

The Maritime Commission, under the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, fixes mini- 
mum wages and manning scales and 
working conditions on subsidized vessels, 
but there are minima subject to in- 
creases under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. The new vessels constructed 
under the merchant marine construction 
program feature vastly improved waters 
and sanitation, thus striking at a basic 
cause of labor dissatisfaction with life at 


sea. 

In its economic survey of the American 
merchant marine, published in Novem- 
ber 1937, the Maritime Commission set 
forth a picture of labor conditions in the 
American merchant marine obtaining 
at that time. 

Labor conditions in the merchant ma- 
rine were bad. For many years wages 
had declined, and working conditions 
had grown steadily worse until, at the 
depth of the depression, many American 
seamen were receiving pittance wages, 
living under wretched conditions, and 
working very long hours. 

As a result of such conditions, many 
young men who came into the merchant 
marine during the World War left the 
sea. Men without stabilizing family or 
home ties filled the ranks on board ship. 

At the time of the economic survey of 
the American merchant marine by the 
Maritime Commission, relations between 
employers and employees in the ship- 
ping industry were characterized by a 
wholly selfish attitude on the part of 
both labor and management. Shipown- 
ers had consistently denied their em- 
ployees the right to organize. When the 
seamen finally did achieve some organi- 
zation, their demands were naturally 
heightened by this attitude. Labor or- 
ganizations resorted to excessive means 
to enforce their demands. Vessels were 
delayed by the use of the “sit-down” 
and “quickie.” 

The Maritime Commission acted 
promptly within its scope of authority to 
‘improve basic labor conditions in the 
merchant marine. Immediate steps 
were taken for the correction of crowded, 
unsanitary, and poorly ventilated quar- 
ters of seamen on subsidized vessels, and 
advanced accommodations were pro- 
vided in the designs of new vessels under 
construction by the Commission. Mini- 
mum-wage scales, minimum-manning 
scales, and reasonable working condi- 
tions were also prescribed under the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, by the Com- 
mission for subsidized vessels, and the 
operators of such vessels were bound by 
contract to regard such standards as 
minima only, and to respect the em- 
ployees’ right of bargaining collectively 
for higher standards. 

The Commission took further steps to 
better conditions. Although the recom- 
mendations of the Commission to Con- 
gress for the establishment of a media- 
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tion board for the maritime industry 
patterned after the Railway Mediation 
Board were not adopted in their entirety, 
the Congress established the Maritime 
Labor Board with limited powers of 
mediation. There is evidence to indi- 
cate that the stabilizing labor practices 
and relations are under way. The use 
of the “sit-down,” “quickie,” and “job 
action” has receded, and in the first 6 
months of 1940, there were no “sit- 
downs” or “quickies.” Wages have been 
raised, working conditions have been 
improved, and more stable labor rela- 
tions have been fostered. Much progress 
has been made in the correction of the 
basic, underlying causes of labor unrest 
in the merchant marine. 

The report of the Maritime Labor 
Board to Congress presents a full pic- 
ture of the labor situation with respect 
to seamen during the period from 1936 
to 1939. Data for the first half of the 
year 1940 shows remarkable improve- 
ment so far as the strike situation is 
concerned. There were 16 strikes of sea- 
men in that period. There were no sit- 
down strikes. There were four walk- 
outs involving 87 persons. One thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy-seven 
workers were involved, resulting in the 
loss of 20,373 man-days’ labor. One 
strike involved both subsidized and non- 
subsidized vessels. Otherwise there were 
no strikes on subsidized vessels. 

Mr. Chairman, as I pointed out the 
other day, this is no time to bring about 
discord and disunity. At this time the 
salutary, sound, and wise advice of Solo- 
mon himself is well worth the considera- 
tion of this Congress on this problem and 
on every problem that is coming before 
our people. I refer to Ecclesiastes 3, 
verses 1 to 8: 

1. To every thing there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under the heaven: 

2. A time to be born, and a time to die; a 
time to plant, and a time to pluck up that 
which is planted; ` 

3. A time to kill, and a time to heal; a time 
to break down, and a time to build up; 

4. A time to weep, and a time to laugh; a 
time to mourn, and a time to dance; 

5. A time to cast away stones, and a time 
to gather stones together; a time to embrace, 
and a time to refrain from embracing; 

6. A time to get, and a time to lose; a time 
to keep, and a time to cast away; 

7. A time to rend, and a time to sew; a 
time to keep silence, and a time to speak; 

8. A time to love, and a time to hate; a 
time of war, and a time of peace. 


This, above all else, is the time when 
every problem before the American peo- 
ple should be approached sanely, soberly, 
calmly, and judiciously, and with an 
effort to secure constructive legislation 
and not legislation that tears down. 

Just a few days ago, on January 24, 
there appeared in the Journal of Com- 
merce a statement by Special Agent B. E. 
Sackett, of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. He told a representative group 
of marine interests that vigilance should 
be observed at all times. 

While stressing the need of promptly re- 
porting anything suspicious to the proper 
Government authorities, Mr. Sackett warned 


against any hysteria. He pointed out that 
in times like these, when a national emer- 


gency is imminent, a sane attitude must be 
maintained and care exercised against spread- 
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ing of rumors or of unsubstantiated charges 
of sabotage. 

He recalled the experiences during and just 
preceding the last war, when every industrial 
disaster was laid at the door of subversive 
interests. To impress his point he indicated 
that in times when munitions and explosives 
manufacturers and the marine industry are 
working at an unusual pace accidents are 
bound to occur. 


Then he pointed out that investgations 
by various Government bodies had led to 
the conviction that in no instances were 
these the result of acts by subversive 
interests. Mr. Sackett pointed out that 
no sabotage on ships had been found. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BLAND. This agent said there 
had been no instances proven of sabo- 
tage in the American merchant marine. 
Compare that record with the record on 
shore and then tell me why the men on 
the ships should be selected for such an 
unjust discrimination. 

MARITIME LABOR BOARD 


In the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
as amended by the act of 1938, there was 
created a Maritime Labor Board. That 
Board was charged with the duty of sub- 
mitting to Congress a comprehensive 
plan for the establishment of a perma- 
nent Federal policy for the amicable ad- 
justment of all disputes between mari- 
time employers and employees and for 
the stabilization of maritime labor rela- 
tions. The law provided that, as far as 
may be, the Board should seek to secure 
through its mediatory efforts agreement 
between maritime employers and em- 
ployees upon the plan it was required to 
submit. 

The Maritime Labor Board has made 
recommendations which will be consid- 
ered with the bill which has been intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] and all other bills that may be 
introduced on the subject. 

The report of the Board is based upon, 
first, experience of the Maritime Labor 
Board with the administration of title X 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended; second, conferences with repre- 
sentatives of organizations of maritime 
employers and employees held by the 
Maritime Labor Board; and, third, 
studies and investigations made by the 
Maritime Labor Board, including an ex- 
amination of the various legislative pro- 
posals submitted during the Seventy- 
fifth Congress which eventuated in the 
enactment of title X. 

In the introduction to its report the 
Maritime Labor Board said: 


It is significant that almost from its origin 
the mediatory services of the Maritime Labor 
Board have been used both by employers and 
employees. Between the date of its estab- 
lishment on July 6, 1938, and October 1, 1939, 
more than 70 disputes were handled by the 
Board covering in excess of 110,000 workers. 
These cases involved questions pertaining to 
the making and maintaining of written 
agreements, and to stoppages of work re- 
sulting from lock-outs and strikes. The ex- 
perience of the Board has embraced practically 
ail issues over which maritime employers and 
employees have been in conflict during re- 
cent years, and has brought the Board into 
close contact with the industry. The Board 
has thus gained a realistic appreciation of 
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the day-to-day problems incident to collec- 
tive bargaining which confront employers 
and workers in the maritime industry. 


The report which has been submitted 
shows a steady decline in strikes. Why 
differentiate between seamen and other 
classes of employees when the record 
shows that under the agreements which 
they have made and under the policies 
they have put into effect strikes, stop- 
pages, and transportation difficulties are 
declining. There are few, if any, in- 
stances that I know, of strikes in the 
merchant marine today. What is the 
necessity for legislation in the drastic 
fashion proposed under the guise of a 
limitation. 

STRIKES DECLINING 

The Maritime Labor Board reports 
strikes in water transportation from 
January 1932 through June 1939 as fol- 
lows: 


Number | Number of | Number of 


of strikes strikers man-days 
Year begin- | involved in | idle because 
ning in | strikes begin- of strikes in 
year ning in year progress 

7 3,018 57, 108 

14 3,071 32, 752 

70 28, 590 1, 068, 867 

122 29, 490 749, 534 

79 68, 761 1, 961, 267 

147 36, 447 1, 181, 413 

18, 227 125, 784 

1 28, 198 232, 633 


The record shows that strikes in water 
transportation have fallen from a peak 
of 147 in 1937, with 36,447 strikers in- 
volved and 1,181,413 man-days idle be- 
cause of strikes in progress, to 51 strikes 
in 1939, involving 28,198 workers, and 
232,633 number of man-days idle because 
of strikes in progress. 

Discussing the strikes during the years 
1936-39, the Maritime Labor Board re- 
ported as follows: 


Each important strike was the product of 
several factors, such as the renewed organi- 
zational drive following the enactment of the 
National Labor Relations Act, the internal 
split in the organized labor movement be- 
tween the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the 
emergence of a rank-and-file movement with- 
in various unions, the outburst of sit-downs 
in 1937, and the negotiation of many new 
collective agreements by workers and em- 
ployers inexperienced in collective bargaining. 

In causing particular strikes, however, cer- 
tain factors weighed more heavily than 
others. Thus the continuous series of un- 
official strikes among east-coast seamen in 
the spring of 1936 expressed the development 
of a rank-and-file revolt against the old-line 
leadership of the former International Sea- 
men’s Union. The coast-wise strike of 
Pacific coast longshoremen and seamen dur- 
ing the winter of 1936-37, as well as the 
many local stoppages among these workers 
occurring since that time, appear to have 
arisen primarily out of the difficulties of ap- 
plying newly consummated agreements in an 
atmosphere of mutual suspicion and distrust. 
The major issue that underlay the strike of 
unlicensed personnel employed in the Atlan- 
tic oil tanker fleet during the spring of 1939 
was a demand that a group of employers who 
had been only recently won over to the prin- 
ciple of union recognition should carry the 
specific application of that principle still 
further by agreeing to the preferential hiring 
of union members through union hiring halls. 


I have referred previously to the record 
for 1940 which shows still greater im- 
provement, 
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Mr. Chairman, are we going to jeop- 
ardize by an unconsidered amendment 
such as is proposed, by scare, by sus- 
picion, by interference with the collective 
agreements which the men have them- 
selves made, by a denial to the men 
themselves an opportunity to be heard, 
the splendid results that have been ob- 
tained? 

The collective agreements provide for 
selections by means of the hiring halls 
maintained by the unions. I am not 
committed to the hiring hall. It may 
be right; it may be wrong. I express 
no opinion. I wish to hear all that 
may be presented on both sides. That 
question is going to be given our best 
consideration, but the fact is that legis- 
lation exists upon the statute books giv- 
ing these seamen a right to make their 
collective agreements. That law has been 
passed by the Congress. I do not think I 
voted for it, although I am not sure; but 
whether I did or not, it is the law of the 
land, and these men have been making 
their agreements under it. I am going 
to stand by them while they are living up 
to the law, but so far as my committee 
is concerned they are going to be heard 
fully, and no snap judgment is going to 
be taken of them. Complaint is made 
that masters cannot, or do not, select the 
men who work on their ships. Some 
masters are excellent men, but masters 
of ships are just like everybody else. 
There are good masters and I suppose 
there may be also bad masters. That is 
the law of life. However, I do know that 
in times past masters have resorted to 
hiring off the dock, and if I am not very 
much mistaken it was through the policy 
of hiring off the dock, plus some unfortu- 
nate legislation then on the statute books 
but subsequently repealed, that the crew 
was secured for the Morro Castle, with 
whose tragic record all here are doubtless 
familiar. Is it intended that we shall go 
back to hiring off the dock? If so, I 
say the union hiring hall is infinitely 
preferable. 

Just a few days ago Mr. Ring, connect- 
ed with the Maritime Commission, made 
a speech advocating a proposal which, 
in its results, would be similar to the 
amendment proposed here. On January 
27, 1941, Mr. Doggett, shipping editor of 
the Wall Street Journal, pointed out that 
this is no time to disturb existing rela- 
tions. He said that there is an obstacle 
in the way of Mr. Ring’s proposal and 
that is the unionization of unlicensed 
seamen on American vessels. He said: 

Since the National Maritime Union was 
organized, and shipping companies have ac- 
cepted it as the spokesman for American 
sailors, there has been a minimum of strife 
on board American ships. 

The owner and the union have made 
agreements which hold water, and both 
sides have been fairly religious about keep- 
ing up their ends. The union has insisted 
upon the so-called rotary hiring system, and 
the owners have not objected so long as it 
does not conflict with continuous service for 
old-timers on their boats. 

* 7 * . * 

National Maritime Union was started in 
protest against the old International Sea- 
men’s Union, which fell into disrepute. 
There were a great many months during 
which strikes were the order of the day. And 
a lot of us talked about the new union as a 
“red” outfit, which was wholly destructive. 
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But in the last year or so the National Mari- 
time Union has come of age and has been 
accepting its responsibilities in the best 
American manner, and also seems to be in- 
sisting that its members recognize the au- 
thority of the masters of our ships. Mr. 
Ring is eminently correct, but so long as the 
shipping companies and the National Mari- 
time Union can get along with each other 
on the present basis it is wise to continue. 


Unquestionably it is better to continue 
on the present basis in the light of the 
facts as they exist and what Mr. Doggett 
says, and not to complicate the situation 
by this trouble-making amendment. 
Whether Mr. Ring is eminently correct 
is another matter, and full opportunity 
will be given him to prove that he is 
correct in hearings to be held in the 
usual way, with like opportunity to those 
who do not agree with Mr. Ring to be 
heard. That is the American way. It is 
the fair way. It is simple justice. 


Of course, there are some men who 
should be eliminated, but I submit that 
there are no more here than there are 
in other industries. Probably some are 
in the offices on shore. There are very 
few, if any, among the honest, patriotic, 
loyal, law-abiding seamen who are out 
on the seas. We are passing through a 
period of transition. We are trying to 
build up an American merchant marine. 
God knows, it has been a difficult task. 
It was in 1917 or 1918, or about that time, 
that in order to obtain seamen for the 
ships then proposed it became necessary 
for the American Congress to invite alien 
seamen to come here, and legislation 
offered them rights of citizenship after 
making their application to become 
naturalized, We have gotten far away 
from that now. In general, the men you 
will find on our ships now are fine, clean- 
os men, and we are improving all the 

me. 


Are we going to return to the time 
when the master hired and obtained 
many of his crew from the “crimp joints” 
or from private “shipping masters” who 
were engaged by the operating shipping 
companies and were paid a stipulated fee 
for each seaman that was supplied? 
These private shipping masters almost 
always owned a sailors’ boarding house, 
restaurant, saloon, or brothel, or were 
in close financial contact with such es- 
tablishments. Frequently these estab- 
lishments were operated as crimp joints, 
from which sailors were shanghaied while 
drunk, drugged, or overcome by force. 
On this point the Maritime Labor Board 
said: 

Thus, by means of theft, fraud, or trick- 
ery, a sailor might lose the accumulated 
wages of many months at sea in a single 
night and so become dependent for another 
berth upon the proprietor of the establish- 
ment. In other cases seamen were led or 
tricked into running up large debts that 
could only be paid by consigning their wages 
to the proprietor when signing shipping 
articles. Fortunately, these reprehensible 
practices have now been abolished, largely 
through the growth of the unions and the 
passage of Federal legislation designed to 
curb the ruthless exploitation of seamen. 


Are we going to run the risk of re- 
turning to those conditions in the slight- 
est degree? Not for my part, so long 
as I can protest against the possibility 
of such return. 
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CONDITIONS ON SHIPS 


Admiral Land was interrogated very 
fully in the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee. He was asked if he had read the 
article by William McFee entitled “Sea- 
going Soviets” in the Saturday Evening 
Post of September 21, 1940. He said that 
the article was like any other article 
written by an individual, in that it rep- 
resents his ideas, abilities, and knowledge 
and his slant on things: 


It has a skeleton of truth throughout, but 
I would not vouch for the accuracy of many 
of the statements. I would question a great 
many of them. But, generally speaking, there 
is a certain figment of truth, out of which 
you can make some whole cloth. Somebody 
could puncture that in a great many places; 
fundamentally, some of the things behind it 
are sufficiently true, I think, to lend it support. 


Asked as to the article in the American 
Mercury of October 1940, by Charles Yale 
Harrison, entitled “Stalin’s American 
Merchant Marine,” Admiral Land made 
the same reply about that article, saying 
that he did not know the writer of the 
second article but did know the writer of 
the first article and happened to know 
that he is generally familiar with ships 
and shipping. 

Asked as to an article in January 1941 
Cosmopolitan, under the caption “Hit- 
ler’s Plan To Seize United States Mer- 
chant Marine,” Admiral Land said that 
he regarded it as fundamentally entirely 
unsound. He said: 

I will tell you here and now that the Com- 
munists, Nazis, or Fascists are not going to 
take over our American Merchant Ma- 
rine. * * # 

The Nazis have not and are not going to 
take it over. Now, there is a skeleton of 
truth in all of that. For instance, the man 
murdered in New Orleans, Philip Carey, was 
murdered there; the man referred to as a 
football coach is a friend of mine. He did 
go to sea and “flattened out” some of his 
overcritical shipmates. He was built like a 
bag of bricks and could whip his weight in 
wildcats at sea or any other place. There is 
an iota of truth in there; but, so far as to 
its being true and the idea that they have a 
concentrated plan by which they can do what 
they claim they are going to do, I Just do not 
believe it. 


As to fixing the policy by which men 
are employed on ships, Admiral Land 
said: 


We are trying to indoctrinate the proper 
discipline that Mr. Dmxsen is talking about 
and, by our training system, which has been 
very beneficial and very intensive. We hope 
to improve the conditions that existed at that 
time that economic survey was written. I 
am happy to state, to a reasonable degree we 
have succeeded. I would like to say we had 
succeeded far more than we have. There are 
many problems yet to be solved. And that is 
so not only in the American merchant ma- 
rine but in other walks of life. in our Gov- 
ernment, and our great civilian class of the 
United States. They may have communistic 
tendencies, Nazi tendencies, or Fascist tend- 
encies, all of which we are all thoroughly 
cognizant of, but I will say we have taken 
all of the steps we know how to attack the 
problem and to ameliorate it, if not to solve 
it, in the hope that we can put first-class 
men in first-class ships. 


CERTIFICATES OF SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY 


There seems to be the impression that 
there is no protection against lack of 
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discipline or any means by which the 
master’s orders may be enforced. Every 
man who works on a ship must have his 
certificate of service or efficiency issued 
by the Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation. 

Public, 808, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
section 1 (h), provides: 


(h) That all certificates of service or ef- 
ficiency issued by the Bureau of Marine In- 
spection and Navigation shall be subject to 
suspension or revocation on the same 
grounds and in the same manner and with 
like procedure as is provided in the case of 
suspension or revocation of licenses of offi- 
cers under the provisions of section 4450 of 
the Revised Statutes. 


Subsection (i) provides a penalty of 
$100 for employment or service without 
an appropriate certificate of service. 

Revised Statutes 4450, as amended by 
the act of May 27, 1936, section 4, deals 
with marine casualty investigation 
pea Revised Statutes 4450 (b) reads 

part: 


(b) The Secretary of Commerce shall es- 
tablish rules and regulations for the investi- 
gation of marine casualties and accidents not 
invoiving loss of life, any act in violation of 
any of the provisions of this title or of any 
of the regulations issued thereunder, and all 
cases of acts of incompetency or misconduct 
committed by any licensed officer or holder 
of a certificate of service while acting under 
the authority of his license or certificate of 
service, whether or not any of such acts are 
committed in connection with any marine 
casualty or accident. The Secretary of Com- 
merce shall classify marine casualties and 
accidents, etc. 


By R. S. 4450 (d) the accused has the 
right to counsel. 


By R. S. 4450 (g) suspension or revo- 
cation is covered: 


(g) In any investigation of acts of incom- 
petency or misconduct or of any act in vio- 
lation of the provisions of this title, or of 
any of the regulations issued thereunder, 
committed by any licensed officer or any 
holder of a certificate of service, the person 
whose conduct is under investigation shall 
be given reasonable notice of the time, place, 
and subject of such investigation and an 
opportunity to be heard in his own defense. 
The whole record of the testimony received 
by the board conducting such investigation 
and the findings and recommendations of 
such board shall be forwarded to the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation, and if that officer shall find that 
such licensed officer or holder of certificate 
of service is incompetent or has been guilty 
of misbehavior, negligence, or unskillful- 
ness, or has endangered life, or has willfully 
violated any of the provisions of this title or 
any of the regulations issued thereunder, he 
shall, in a written order reciting said find- 
ings, suspend or revoke the license or certifi- 
cate of service of such officer or holder of 
such certificate. The person whose license 
or certificate of service is suspended or re- 
voked may within 30 days appeal from the 
order of the said director to the Secretary of 
Commerce. On such appeal the appellant 
shall be allowed to be represented by coun- 
sel. The Secretary of Commerce may alter 
or modify any finding of the board which 
conducted the investigation or of the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation, but the decision of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce shall be based solely on 
the testimony received by the said board 
and shall recite the findings of fact on which 
it is based. 
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Penal laws provide for the punishment 
of men who refuse to obey the lawful 
commands of the master. Traveling in- 
spectors are provided to visit the ships, 
see the conditions on shipboard, and make 
report. All cases are carefully investi- 
gated by the Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation. Complaints may 
be made to the Director, Commander 
Field, a former naval officer. Careful 
check is made of all complaints, and the 
Bureau works with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation on all cases appearing 
to be suspicious. 

It is probable that the powers of that 
Bureau to refuse certificates should be 
enlarged, and the committee, at the pres- 
ent session of Congress, will consider 
bills to enlarge the form of the Bureau 
to refuse certificates or to suspend or re- 
voke them, and to avoid delays. 

Mr. Chairman, the problems presented 
in the proposed amendment are so far- 
reaching, so involved, so complicated, and 
so important that I am going to ask the 
defeat of this amendment. They will be 
fully considered by the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries and dealt 
with in an effort to be fair to all. Hu- 
man relations cannot be determined by 
a rule of thumb. Men are not machines 
and cannot be manipulated as machin- 
ery. Psychology enters into all person- 
nel problems. No one group is wholly 
right and no one group is wholly wrong. 
Patience is imperative in solving these 
conflicts. This is a time for unity, for 
concord, for harmony of action, and not 
for discord and disunity. In the lan- 
guage of the street, this is no time to 
rock the boat. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Virginia 2 additional minutes. 

Mr, BLAND. The shores of time are 
strewn with the wreckage and ruin of na- 
tions because those who handled na- 
tional affairs failed in patience at the 
crucial moment. Patience is one of the 
great attributes and one of the finest 
qualities of our great Executive and ex- 
hibited in dealing with our perplexing, 
complicated, and involved national and 
international problems. He has called 
for concord, for harmony, and for peace, 
My countrymen, Members of the Con- 
gress, may we follow in his footsteps. 
CApplause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For every expendi- 
ture requisite for and incident to the work 
of the Bureau of the Budget, including per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, contract stenographic report- 
ing services, traveling expenses, including 
expenses of attendance at meetings when 
necessary in furthering the work of the Bu- 
Teau of the Budget, streetcar fares, lawbooks, 
books of reference, periodicals, newspapers 
and press clippings, purchase (not to ex- 
ceed $750), maintenance, repair, and oper- 
ation of passenger-carrying automobiles for 
Official use, and not to exceed $50,000 for 
temporary employment of persons or organi- 
zations by contract or otherwise without 
regard to section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, or the civil-service laws, or the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended, and 
including obligations chargeable against the 
appropriation for this purpose for the fiscal - 
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year 1941, $993,000, together with the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation under 
this head for the fiscal year 1941. 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the 
words “or the civil service laws” in line 
25, page 3, on the ground that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill and 
changes existing law. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman reserve 
the point of order? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes, Mr. Chairman; 
I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, of course, the point of order 
would be well taken, if insisted upon, be- 
cause it is legislation, but I would like to 
have the gentleman understand thor- 
oughly the purpose of it. The Bureau of 
the Budget told the Committee on Ap- 
propriations last year or perhaps the 
year before, that in the discharge of the 
very technical duties and functions they 
are called upon to discharge, it is often 
impossible for them to find qualified 
people on the regular civil-service regis- 
ters that they should have to perform 
those duties, and that if they were per- 
mitted to have a certain amount of dis- 
cretion in getting highly trained and 
especially competent people for the du- 
ties referred to they will be better able 
to carry out the functions required. 
Therefore, that language has been car- 
ried heretofore. It seems to me that 
even though it may be legislation, it will 
appeal to the gentleman from Georgia as 
being a reasonable proposition and a 
highly desirable privilege that the Budget 
should have. As the gentleman will ob- 
serve, the amount of these funds is re- 
stricted to only $50,000, which may be 
used for that type of personnel. That 
will enable them to employ three or four 
or possibly five people, as the case may 
be, without going to the civil-service 
register. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, let 
me say this in regard to this matter: I 
realize that there are positions and occa- 
sions when there ought to be exemptions 
from the civil-service law. That is the 
reason why the general civil-service law 
provides for those very exemptions. The 
point I am making here is that we have 
just gone through a 4-year battle to give 
back to the President of the United 
States authority to control this matter 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. A law was passed in the last ses- 
sion of Congress restoring to the Presi- 
dent that authority, and he has that 
authority. If the Budget is right in its 
position that they need these exempted 
positions, all in the world they have to 
do is to ask the President of the United 
States, under whom they operate, for 
they are in the Office of the President, and 
he will be able to make the exemptions. 
The President has issued a blanket order 
to the Civil Service Commission for ex- 
emptions for the purpose of national de- 
fense wherever necessary, but I do not 
want to see built up again a large group 
of people who will be outside of the civil 
service. The difference is this: If the 
President exempts them from the civil- 
service law, and they prove to be capable 
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people and they are necessary, they can 
then be brought under the civil-service 
law and given all of the benefits of that 
law and be transferred to other civil- 
service positions. If this language stays 
in the bill the President can never bring 
them under the civil-service law. The 
Attorney General has so held. They are 
not subject to transfer to civil-service po- 
sitions, but are frozen in the positions 
they occupy. For that reason I had 
hoped the gentleman from Virginia could 
see my point of view. I do not like to get 
into an argument with the Committee 
on Appropriations, and I know the gen- 
tleman from Virginia is himself a friend 
to the civil-service system, as he has 
demonstrated on different occasions; but 
I must insist upon the point of order be- 
cause I do not want to see this exemption 
process built up. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Does not the gentleman 
think that there is a high degree of effi- 
ciency in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation? That is not under the civil 


service. 
Mr. RAMSPECK. I do not question 


that. 


Mr. WHITE. Does the gentleman 
think we could have the same degree of 
efficiency if those people were under the 
civil service? : 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Certainly, I do. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
heartily agree with the gentleman from 
Georgia; and, as the gentleman will re- 
call, many of us took the same position 
when every one of these new agencies was 
created. During the last 8 years in every 
one of those bills creating the new agen- 
cies a provision was carried that the per- 
sonnel to carry out the purposes of the 
act should be selected without reference 
to the civil service or the Classification 
Act. I remember I asked the gentleman 
from Georgia, who believes in the civil 
service, On numerous occasions to assist 


me and others in trying to do what the- 


gentleman is doing now, and I am very 
glad that the gentleman, since we have 
all of these 200,000 political appointees 
covered into the service, is now going to 
help us maintain the civil service. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I thank the gentle- 
man from Michigan for his interest. If 
the President wants these positions ex- 
empted, the general law provides he has 
the authority to exempt them. There- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, I insist upon the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENDER: Page 4, 
line 8, after “1941” strike out “$993,000” and 
insert “$793,000.” 


Mr. BENDER. America wants us to 
quit spending. America wants us to cut 
down lavish outlays for the maintenance 
of dozens of bureaus. The voters of the 
Nation want our Budget for the next fis- 
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cal year cut down. Even our Secretary 
of the Treasury has seen the light. This 
item appeared in the morning paper: 

Chairman Rosert L. DOUGHTON said he was 
much encouraged by Morgenthau’s sugges- 
tion for economy in nondefense expenditures, 
but asked how it could be accomplished. 
Morgenthau said that of course the question 
of appropriations rests with Congress. “I 
can assure you,” he said further, “that the 
President will be glad to cooperate in every 
way.” He said he was not prepared to dis- 
cuss specific economies, but suggested that 
as the defense program absorbed currently 
unemployed persons, the relief and public 
works spending could be trimmed. 


Then he further stated: 

At this time our whole economy and effort 
should be concentrated on national defense. 
One step which the Government should take 
is economy in Federal expenditures, and I 
believe, therefore, that all Federal nonde- 
fense expenditures should be reexamined with 
a magnifying glass to make certain that no 
more funds are granted than are absolutely 
essential in the existing circumstances. 


This is a challenge to the Congress of 
the United States. I am glad Secretary 
Morgenthau made that statement at this 
time when this bill is before us, because 
if we are interested in national defense 
and in placing the emphasis on national 
defense, then we should cut, and cut to 
the bone. Use the magnifying glass on 
this bill. 

This is one of a series of amendments 
I propose to offer in order to bring about 
these economies. The government of the 
State of Ohio and numerous political 
subdivisions in Ohio found that their in- 
come was not as great as it had been 
previously, so they had to retrench. 
That retrenchment was had on a hori- 
zontal basis. Every department of gov- 
ernment had to retrench. I understand 
we have spent $26,925,000,000 more in 
the last 8 years than we have taken in. 
It is high time that we do something 
about it. With all the jobs that national 
defense is providing, certainly those 
people who would be taken off the Fed- 
eral pay rolls will be taken care of in 
those defense industries. The depart- 
ment of the Budget can find a way to 
retrench, as we have to find a way in our 
own businesses, when we find our income 
not sufficient to take care of the expenses 
that we have. The Federal Government 
sets a bad example for every other de- 
partment of government. 

I understand this bill carries an in- 
crease over the 1941 appropriation of 
$105,000,000, according to one member 
of the committee; $82,000,000, according 
to another member; and $165,000,000, 
according to another member of the com- 
mittee. The Bureau of the Budget can 
get along on less money. I am not 
interested in making fancy speeches or 
telling a lot of fancy jokes. This is no 
time for that kind of business. This is a 
time to act on your campaign speeches 
of last fall. We promised the people 
economy. We promised them to spend 
money for the defense that we needed, 
and we are all for that; but in the non- 
defense departments of government we 
can afford to economize, and this is the 
place to doit. Today is the day. I hope 
the entire membership will be out today 
in order to bring about these economies. 
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We will start with the Bureau of the 
Budget and go right straight through. 
I do not care how much I am heckled 
about this, I intend to offer these amend- 
ments and ask you to pass them, and 
that we retrench in this manner. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 2 minutes. 

The Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Benver] calls for economy and retrench- 
ment and for a close scrutiny of expendi- 
tures and careful business administration 
to see that we do not have any waste, and 
he starts the performance by cutting off 
the agency from having sufficient person- 
nel, the one agency of the Goverment 
that is trying to do that job. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget is working day and 
night. There are people who go down 
there before you go to your office in the 
morning and who are there after you 
leave at night. You will find those people 
at work. They are doing the very thing 
the gentleman calls for. They are send- 
ing people into the field to check these 
expenditures of billions of dollars on de- 
fense. You could not aim a more direct 
blow at business administration and at 
Government retrenchment than to do the 
ill-considered, illogical, unsound thing 
that my friend, the gentleman from Ohio, 
suggests, 

Mr. BENDER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

soi WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. BENDER. Is it not true that they 
are operating on $900,000 less than you 
appropriated for them last year? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes; 
and we have a program of $17,000,000,000 
expenditures for last year and another 
$17,000,000,000 or $20,000,000,000 ex- 
penditures this year, and we are demand- 
ing that they go out and check them and 
tell us what about them, and yet the gen- 
tleman would refuse to give them a mea- 
sly little $200,000 to employ the necessary 
people to do it. 

If that is to be an evidence of the care- 
ful consideration the gentleman is going 
to give these appropriations, then I do 
not believe it is going to be very impres- 
sive as we go through this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For every expendi- 
ture requisite for and incident to the work 
of the National Resources Planning Board, 
to perform the functions transferred to said 
Board on July 1, 1939, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and else- 
where; contract stenographic reporting serv- 
ices; purchase of books of reference, and 
periodicals; expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings concerned with development, conserva- 
tion, and use of the resources of the Na- 
tion; traveling expenses; payment of actual 

tion expenses and not to exceed 
$10 per diem in lieu of subsistence and other 
expenses of persons serving, while away from 
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their homes without other compensation 
from the United States, in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the Board; purchase of office equip- 
ment and supplies, without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes when the 
amount involved in any case does not exceed 
$50, and not to exceed $50,000 for temporary 
employment of persons or organizations by 
contract or otherwise without regard to said 
section 3709, or the civil service or classifi- 
cation laws, $701,390, of which not to exceed 
$40,000 shall be available for printing and 
binding: Provided, That no part of the funds 
appropriated under this item shall be used 
for the performance of any functions or 
duties other than the functions heretofore 
authorized by law to be performed by the 
Federal Employment Stabilization Board. 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the lan- 
guage “or the civil service” in line 11 on 
page 5, on the ground that it is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Virginia desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WIGGLESworRTH: 
On page 5, line 11, after the word “laws”, 


strike out “$701,390” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$400,000.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, the National Resources Planning 
Board had an appropriation for the cur- 
rent year of approximately $708,000. 
The amount carried in this bill is about 
$350,000 more than appropriated last 
year. My amendment would reduce the 
total allowed to approximately $758,000, 
or $50,000 more than appropriated for 
the current year. 

We are familiar with the normal activ- 
ities of this agency. They include studies 
in the trends of business employment, 
programs of public works, development 
policies, and financial problems. The 
agency testifies that their work is based 
largely on the planning done by other 
agencies of the Government. 

There is included in another para- 
graph of this bill the recommendation 
for 1942 of $350,000 for so-called national- 
defense activities of this agency. Your 
committee went into this question very 
thoroughly. A table was presented to 
your committee by the agency, showing 
that in large measure the so-called na- 
tional-defense activities were nothing 
more nor less than an expansion of the 
normal and regular activities of this 
Board. The Board stated frankly that 
“it is very difficult to distinguish between 
the two types of activities.” 


The real basis for the increase seems 
to be the statement of those represent- 
ing the Board, which I quote: 


The only safe assumption to make in set- 
ting up the figure for the next fiscal year is 
that other problems will arise and that 
funds should be available to cover unforesee- 
able requirements. 
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My amendment reducing the regular 
funds of the Board would leave the agen- 
cy $50,000 more than appropriated last 
year. I think it is ample to take care of 
their activities. It means a saving in 
the bill of $300,000. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment close in 1 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, the committee cut $350,000 off 
of this item. The committee went into it 
very carefully and felt that $350,000 was 
sufficient, especially in view of the fact 
that the allocations from emergency 
funds for the present fiscal year totaled 
only $220,000. So we reduced the Budget 
estimate of $700,000 to $350,000. 

This agency is in the office of the Presi- 
dent. The President has said to us time 
after time that he needs this agency to 
carry out the functions of the office of 
President of the United States. I believe 
the Congress should comply with his rea- 
sonable wishes in this respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WIGGLESWORTH) 
there were—ayes 36, noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENDER: On 
page 4, line 17, strike out all of lines 17 to 25, 


inclusive; lines 1 to 25 on page 5; and lines 
1, 2, and 3 on page 6. 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not take up the entire 5 minutes to which 
I am entitled in discussing this amend- 
ment. 

I do not know of a bureau in the Gov- 
ernment which we would miss less than 
this National Resources Planning Board. 
It has a fancy name, and I do not know 
that anyone can give us a good defini- 
tion of what their activities are. Frankly, 
it is a place where certain friends of the 
administration have fancy jobs. I per- 
sonally feel that we can get along with- 
out it very well, so I am asking that it be 
stricken out in the interest of economy 
and supporting the statement of Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, who said: 

One step which the Government should 
take is economy in Federal expenditures. 

I feel, therefore, that Federal nondefense 
expenditures should be reexamined with a 
magnifying glass to make certain that no 
more funds are granted than are absolutely 
essential in the existing circumstances. 


I am going to read this into the Recorp 
many times during the day, or as many 
times as I have opportunity, because 
your own Secretary of the Treasury asks 
you to do this, to economize. This is your 
opportunity, and I hope you will follow 
him in this desire to economize in the 
regular branches of the Government that 
are nondefense branches. 

The Nation has looked with growing 
concern upon the vast expenditures un- 
dertaken by the New Deal. It realizes 
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today that these tremendous spending 
programs generate still larger expendi- 
tures in their turn. No one denies that 
the “liberal” spending of Government 
funds is a very attractive and simple 
technique for maintaining the party in 
power. Make all the Nation your bene- 
ficiaries, and you will momentarily, at 
least, create an army of supporters. We 
have seen the danger of this kind of pro- 
gram in history before. Democrats who 
sincerely appreciate the problems which 
confront our Nation do not believe that 
permanent recovery can be achieved in 
this direction. Republicans and inde- 
pendent voters of the country are certain 
that recovery requires a complete rever- 
sal of our direction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the President, through appropri- 
ate agencies of the Government, to provide 
for emergencies affecting the national security 
and defense and for each and every purpose 
connected therewith, and to make all neces- 
sary expenditures incident thereto without 
regard to the provisions of law regulating the 
expenditure of Government funds or the em- 
ployment of persons in the Government serv- 
ice, such as section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes and the civil service and classification 
laws, $100,000,000; and, in addition, the Presi- 
dent is authorized, through such agencies, to 
enter into contracts during the fiscal year 
1942 for the same purposes to an amount not 
exceeding $25,000,000: Provided, That an ac- 
count shall be kept of all expenditures made 
or authorized hereunder, and a report thereon 
shall be submitted to the Congress on June 
30, 1942. 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota, 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against the 
words “emergencies affecting,” beginning 
in line 8, and in lines 11 to 15, inclusive, 
these words: 

Without regard to the provisions of law 
regulating the expenditure of Government 
funds or the employment of persons in the 
Government service such as section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes and the civil service and 
classification laws. 


as being legislation in an appropriation 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Virginia desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. With 
reference to the latter part of the point 
of order, Mr. Chairman, undoubtedly 
that is legislation, the language in lines 
11 to 15 which the gentleman has quoted. 
It is legislation and subject to a point of 
order, although it is the same language 
that was carried in the appropriation bill 
last year which made available an emer- 
gency fund to the President. 

With reference to the language in line 
8, I may say that simply describes the 
method of using appropriate agencies to 
provide for emergencies affecting the na- 
tional security. I do not see that it is 
subject to a point of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. With re- 
spect to all of the language pointed out, 
Mr. Chairman? In line 8 also? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota: Page 6, line 15, strike out “$100,000,- 
000” and insert “$50,000,000.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, last year we created an emer- 
gency fund of $100,000,000 for emergency 
activities connected with national de- 
fense. The presumption was that Con- 
gress might adjourn or recess and that 
situations would arise where quick action 
might be needed before Congress could 
reassemble, Also, it was recognized that 
some situations arise where discretion 
and secrecy are necessary in a defense 
program. The first presumption does 
not exist today. Congress is in session 
and will be here a long time. Now, it is 
proposed again to create an emergency 
fund of the same amount, $100,000,000. 

The testimony developed before our 
committee showed that $26,040,000 that 
was used from the emergency fund last 
year is this year being set up under in- 
dividual agencies. You will find as you 
go through the bill a great deal of this 
$26,000,000. For instance, in the last 
item there was $350,000 for defense ac- 
tivities of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. There was $200,000 under 
this head for the Budget Bureau. And 
practically every agency in the bill that 
has any real national-defense duties has 
an additional appropriation for them. 
So that in effect, this proposal would pro- 
vide $126,000,000 for emergency defense 
activities. 

That is not all. Further in this same 
section you will note we are giving an 
open contract authorization for $25,- 
000,000. 

Further than that, in this same sec- 
tion, under “emergency funds,” we are 
appropriating $66,000,000 to pay for con- 
tracts made last year under emergency 
clauses in the military bill and $34,000,000 
for emergency contracts provided in the 
Navy bill. 

At the conclusion of the section there 
is a proviso that the unobligated portion 
of the emergency fund shall be continued, 
and the testimony indicated that was 
$36,000,000. That makes a total of $187,- 
000,000 in cash and contracts of unex- 
pended money for the President’s dis- 
cretionary funds and $100,000,000 in cash 
to pay for emergency contracts already 
made. My amendment would reduce the 
new cash by fifty million. When the 
one hundred and thirty-seven million is 
spent, more can be appropriated. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the Con- 
gress ought to keep its fingers somewhere 
near control of the expenditures made. 
There was more justification when Con- 
gress was about to adjourn for creating a 
large emergency fund to take care of 
things, on the assumption that Congress 
might be adjourned for some time and 
that emergencies might arise, but this is 
the first of the general appropriation bills 
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coming before this Congress. The de- 
ficiency committee is going to be in ses- 
sion almost every day, certainly every 
week, and that committee has shown 
itself ready to act on a defense estimate 
on an hour’s notice. The Congress is 
going to be in session for a long time. 
Yesterday in less than an hour we passed 
a bill appropriating $15,000,000. 

If the Congress is going to retain any 
control whatsoever of expenditures, 
many of these items ought to be brought 
before the appropriate subcommittees of 
the Appropriations Committee and con- 
sidered, then brought before the House. 
The amendment I have offered leaves 
$50,000,000 in cash and $25,000,000 in 
contract authorizations. It does not dis- 
turb the reappropriation of the $36,000,- 
000 carried over from last year. It does 
not disturb the item of $66,000,000 to pay 
for contract authorizations in the Army 
bill and the $34,000,000 in the Navy bill. 
It does not disturb the $26,000,000 having 
to do with national-defense emergency 
items added to various agencies, Cash 
and contract, my amendment leaves the 
President with an emergency fund of at 
least $75,000,000 of new money in addi- 
tion to the $36,000,000 unspent of the old 
funds. It seems to me that ought to be 
ample to take care of what comes up in 
the time that it takes the Budget Bureau 
to prepare an estimate, bring it before 
the deficiency committee, and have it 
considered here. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment close in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum], 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall discuss this 
amendment at some length, because it is 
an important matter, and a matter hav- 
ing a great many fundamental aspects 
as to which I feel about the same as the 
gentleman from South Dakota. Un- 
doubtedly the Congress ought to retain its 
legislative responsibility as far as it is 
humanly possible to do so in the existing 
emergency. We gave the President, as 
we probably should have and as was done 
in the World War, an emergency fund 
with which to meet emergencies where 
it was not practicable or possible to come 
to Congress for appropriations. 

If you are sufficiently interested to turn 
to the page, you will find on page 847 of 
the committee hearings a statement filed 
by the Bureau of the Budget itemizing 
the allocation of these funds. In some of 
those instances small allocations were 
made to agencies for defense purposes 
which I feel might have come to the Ap- 
propriations Committee and then to the 
Congress, and had they come in that way 
undoubtedly they would have received 
favorable consideration. But as against 
that little point, which we might criti- 
cize, if you wish to call it criticism, you 
will find tersely stated in the hearings, 
“$400,000 for the Department of Justice.” 
That is all that is said. That is all I will 
say on the floor of the House. But the 
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Bureau of the Budget explained to our 
committee in executive session the pur- 
poses for which that fund was needed. 
It was emergent, and it was needed 
quickly, Not only did the element of time 
enter into it, but it was a matter about 
which there should have been no public 
debate and no public consideration what- 
soever. It had to be acted on quickly, 
and I do not believe there is a Member of 
the House who would criticize the purpose 
for which it was used. 

You will also find that $15,000,000 was 
given the Navy Department, which was 
needed quickly for the development of 
bases in the Western Hemisphere; $10,- 
000,000 was given to the War Department 
for hemisphere bases development; the 
Advisory Commission for National De- 
fense was given approximately $4,000,- 
000; the Maritime Commission was given 
$500,000, with contract authorization for 
$36,000,000 additional to start its ship- 
building program, pending the time when 
it could come to the Congress, and it has 
since come to the Congress, and have its 
program ratified. The sum of $29,500,000 
was advanced for Army housing. 

Mr, Chairman, in this emergency, and 
we must remember that there is an emer- 
gency, we are not living in normal times, 
nor operating under normal conditions. 

Somebody has to be trusted to some 
extent, whether we feel in our hearts that 
it is the thing to do, or whether we do not 
feel it is the right way to proceed. We 
have to trust the Commander in Chief to 
some extent. Personally, I am quite 
willing to do so in this instance. The 
Budget is carefully scrutinizing these ex- 
penditures. They are coming back re- 
porting to the Congress, reporting to the 
Appropriations Committee. We are 
about to pass another bill, the lease-loan 
bill, and this $100,000,000 discretionary 
fund which we are providing for the 
President is going to be insignificant be- 
fore we are through with this emergency 
in which we find ourselves. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
gentleman suggest that this $100,000,000 
is an advance appropriation to finance 
the lease-loan bill? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. No; not 
at all. I was simply illustrating the fact 
that we have a program ahead of us that 
is enlarging and expanding and develop- 
ing. We perhaps may now be just hit- 
ting the outer edges of what it will be be- 
fore the thing is over. I hope and pray 
that we are nearly through it, but heaven 
only knows what is ahead of us, unless 
we get into our heads an understanding 
and appreciation of the fact that we are 
in an emergency, and that we are travel- 
ing down a dangerous path, and have to 
trust some of the people that are leading 
us, the Chief Magistrate of the country, 
the Army, the Navy, and the Defense 
Council, with the spending of a few paltry 
millions of dollars that have to be spent. 
I feel that this emergency fund which we 
propose to give to the President should 
be given to him and, of course, we are 
expecting the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Chief Executive to observe, as far as 
it is humanly possible, the orthodox man- 
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ner of handling these expenditures, to the 
extent that the matter of time and neces- 
sity permits them to do so. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Cask. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say first of all 
that I recognize the force of the observa- 
tion made by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy must have some lati- 
tude and some flexibility. If there are 
items, however, that cannot be justified 
as acutely emergent, it is the duty and 
responsibility of this Congress to see that 
those items go through the regular ap- 
propriation channels. In the last elec- 
tion there were many statements coming 
from one side to the other and vice versa 
to the effect that we have been ham- 
stringing the defense program. I do not 
want the record to be made without at 
least some clarification of that point. 

For myself, I want to say first of all 
that I believe the President should have 
some flexibility and some latitude. Some 
fund ought to be made available. Sec- 
ondly, the constitutional appropriation 
processes should invariably be followed 
unless it is acutely emergent. 

When the Director of the Budget came 
before us and gave us an idea of the items 
for which earlier funds had been ear- 
marked, we found items like this: For 
the Department of Commerce, $115,000 
for the inyentors’ council. For the De- 
partment of the Interior, $4,000 for spe- 
cial reports; $40,000 for the Attorney 
General for defense. You will find them 
all on page 845 of the hearings. There 
was $50,000 for broadcasts in foreign lan- 
guages under the Alien Registration Act; 
$400,000 for the F. B. I. for investiga- 
tions; and $15,000,000 for bases, referring 
to the bases in the Western Hemisphere 
that we acquired as a result of the 
destroyer deal. 

I am frank to say to you that I do not 
know the least little thing as to the kind 
of a contract that is going to be 
awarded, what the over-all expenditure 
will ultimately be, or what the details are 
in connection with that base item. yet 
there is $15,000,000 involved. Since it is 
a matter of some permanency, the Con- 
gress ought to know something about it. 
The only way we can make the record 
and keep these expenditures within rea- 
sonable bounds is to insist that in every 
case the Executive always come back and 
justify these emergent amounts. 

There is an item of $950,000 they gave 
for engineering service on the St. Law- 
rence waterway. Twice the Senate de- 
feated the treaty embodying that pro- 
posal. Now it comes in again. Is there 
anyone who can justify it on the ground 
that there is an electric-power shortage 
at the present time which cannot be met 
by the regular procedure of the legisla- 
tive branch? 

All these items were allocated by the 
President at a time when the deficiency 
committee was sitting within 200 feet of 
where we deliberate this afternoon and 
where under a supplemental message 
from the White House any of those 
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items could be considered at any time 
of the day. So there are two sides to 
the story. It occurs to me that we have 
to be very careful in issuing large 
amounts in the form of blank checks 
and too much contract authority, par- 
ticularly when we ought to ask the Pres- 
ident to come back on a great many 
items and give us a complete justifica- 
tion. 

The time limit has been injected into 
the discussion. Do you not remember 
how they said in the well of this House 
some months ago that not a minute 
could be lost to put the Selective Service 
Act on the books? The record thereafter 
is complete as to its administration and 
how long it took to get the first draftee 
into camp. Provision had not been 
made. Let us not now be jolted out of 
the great realm of common sense and 
be stampeded by the idea that every 
minute counts. I believe that in a con- 
stitutional government under a rational 
system there is time for a few hours, a 
few days, of deliberation as we deal with 
those amounts. So there is much to be 
said for the view taken by my colleague 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] when he wanted to cut that item. 
As a matter of fact, the committee dis- 
cussed it and then recommended in the 
report itself that we must exercise care 
in aliening large amounts under blank 
checks when some of those items can, 
properly speaking, first be brought to 
the Congress for facts and for justifica- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to use 
the full 5 minutes, but at the time we are 
talking about this I want to call the at- 
tention of the majority side of the House 
to the column of Jerry Klutz, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post this morn- 
ing, where he mentioned the civil-service 
waiver that was proposed in this particu- 
lar item we have just discussed and which 
has now gone out on a point of order. 

He pointed out that in the last World 
War the only waiver of civil-service re- 
quirements was with respect to airplane 
inspectors. Then he points out that in 
that one place where the waiver was made 
there developed a scandal which Charles 
Evans Hughes investigated, an investi- 
gation which contributed largely to Mr, 
Hughes’ standing in the country. 

I just want to offer this word of sug- 
gestion and caution to all of us here: In 
our desire to advance the defense pro- 
gram let us not put in a lot of waivers 
and do a lot of things that are simply 
going to create opportunities for scandals 
and investigations afterward. I wish 
that the Members on the majority side 
of the House would accord to us of the 
minority, as Iam sure the members of the 
committee do when we work on these 
matters back and forth across the table, 
credit for having the utmost sincerity in 
offering these amendments, because we 
are part of the country, too, and we are 
just as much concerned in having a good 
record made in the prosecution of this 
national-defense program, when we are 
Members of the Congress, as are the 
Members of the majority. [Applause.] 
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The pro forma amendments were 
withdrawn, 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENDER: On 


page 6, line 5, strike out lines 5 to 21, in- 
clusive. 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no one on this floor who has greater re- 
spect and admiration for the gentleman 
from Virginia than I have; in fact, I have 
often referred to him in speeches that 
I have made back home. One of the 
speeches that I referred to last fall was 
the speech that the gentleman made on 
the floor of the House in which he cau- 
tioned the House to stop, look, and listen. 
I would suggest that all of you look it 
up and read it tonight. I am only sorry 
that I have not it here now. He asked 
us to do some pretty tall thinking and 
exercise the greatest care and caution 
in connection with these appropriations. 

I know we are in an emergency, we 
have been in an emergency a long time. 
We voted $175,000,000 the other day for 
more clothing and we are here to vote 
additional sums, and, certainly, this 
blank-check method of appropriating is 
not in keeping with the thing that we 
stood for in our campaigns, and I say 
that for both sides of the House, be- 
cause I heard many of the statesmen on 
my right. I heard the speeches, I read 
them, and I read the platforms of both 
parties and I suggest that this is a good 
time to really put those promises into 
effect. 

Whatever may be our political faith, 
there is something here which should not 
be lightly dismissed. Democrat or Re- 
publican, every American citizen must 
be deeply concerned when the Nation’s 
Chief Executive begins spending money 
without the specific authorization of the 
one governmental unit entrusted with the 
power to give it. 

Congress is in session. Any emergency 
appropriation could be speedily enacted. 
Any real need for funds to keep our mili- 
tary forces prepared would find a ready 
response in the present state of world 
affairs. Why must we use this round- 
about approach to a legitimate need? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


For three Commissioners and other per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding personal services required for exami- 
nation of Presidential postmasters, and in- 
cluding not to exceed $2,500 for employment 
of expert examiners not in the Federal service 
on special subjects for which examiners with- 
in the service are not available, and for per- 
sonal services in the field; for medical exami- 
nations; for necessary traveling expenses, in- 
cluding those of examiners acting under the 
direction of the Commission, and for expenses 
of examinations and investigations held else- 
where than at Washington, including not to 
exceed $5,000 for expenses incident to attend- 
ance at meetings concerned with problems of 
public officials, educational groups, Govern- 
ment employees as such, and other similar 
organizations, which are peculiar to the inter- 
ests and business of the Commission, when 
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specifically directed by the Commission; 
transfer of household goods and effects as 
provided by the act of October 10, 1940 (Pub- 
lic, No. 839), and regulations promulgated 
thereunder; for furniture and other equip- 
ment and repairs thereto; rental of equip- 
ment; supplies; advertising; telegraph, tele- 
phone, and laundry service; freight and ex- 
press charges; streetcar fares not to exceed 
$1,000; stationery; purchase and exchange of 
lawbooks, books of reference, directories, sub- 
scriptions to newspapers and periodicals, not 
to exceed $10,000; not to exceed $100 for pay- 
ment in advance when authorized by the 
Commission for library membership in socie- 
ties whose publications are available to mem- 
bers only or to members at a price lower than 
to the general public; charts; purchase, ex- 
change, maintenance, and repair of motor- 
trucks, motorcycles, and bicycles; garage rent; 
postage stamps to prepay postage on matter 
addressed to Postal Union countries; special- 
delivery stamps; and other like miscellaneous 
necessary expenses not hereinbefore provided 
for, $4,975,000, of which not to exceed $175,000 
shall be available for reimbursement of the 
Veterans“ Administration for services ren- 
dered the Commission in connection with 
physical examinations of applicants for and 
the employees in the Federal classified serv- 
ice: Provided, That notwithstanding any pro- 
visions of law to the contrary, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is authorized to expend not 
to exceed $3,000 of this amount for actuarial 
services pertaining to the civil service, Canal 
Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and 
disability funds, to be obtained by contract, 
without obtaining competition, at such rates 
of compensation as the Commission may de- 
termine to be reasonable: Provided further, 
That no details from any executive depart- 
ment or independent establishment in the 
District of Columbia or elsewhere to the Com- 
mission’s central office in Washington or to 
any of its district offices shall be made during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, but this 
shall not affect the making of details for 
service as members of the boards of exam- 
iners outside the immediate offices of the dis- 
trict managers: Provided further, That the 
Civil Service Commission shall have power in 
case of emergency to transfer or detail any of 
= employees to or from its office or field 
orce. 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENDER: On 


page 11, line 10, strike out “$4,975,000" and 
insert “$4,475,000.” 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, in line 
with Mr. Morgenthau’s request, we are 
asking not only that the unholy, but the 
holy, cut their budget, and we are asking 
that not only the unwashed, but the 
washed, share in this saving that is so es- 
sential at this time. As to this one-half 
million dollars, I am sure that some of 
these folks can work just a little harder 
there and, maybe, take on just a little 
more work and have a little less time for 
other things, and I think it would be a 
fine thing to save one-half million dollars 
here. I am all for civil service; however, 
I feel that every nondefense department 
should heed Secretary Morgenthau’s 
admonition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For seven Commis- 
sioners, and for all other authorized expendi- 
tures of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in performing the duties imposed by 
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the Communications Act of 1934, approved 
June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1064), the Ship Act 
of 1910), approved June 24, 1910, as amended 
(46 U. S. C. 484-487), the International Ra- 
diotelegraphic Convention (45 Stat., pt. 2, 
p. 2760), Executive Order No. 3513, dated 
July 9, 1921, as amended under date of 
June 30, 1934, relating to applications for 
submarine cable licenses, and the radioteleg- 
raphy provisions of the Convention for Pro- 
moting Safety of Life at Sea, ratified by the 
President of the United States, July 7, 1936, 
including personal services, contract steno- 
graphic reporting services, rental of quarters, 
newspapers, periodicals, reference books, law 
books, special counsel fees, supplies and 
equipment, including purchase and exchange 
of instruments, which may be purchased 
without regard to section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (41 U. S. C. 5) when the aggre- 
gate amount involved does not exceed $25; 
improvement and care of grounds and re- 
pairs to buildings, not to exceed $5,000, pur- 
chase and exchange (not to exceed $8,000), 
maintenance, operation, and repair of motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicles for 
official use in the field, traveling expenses, 
including not exceeding $1,000 for expenses 
of attendance at meetings which in the dis- 
cretion of the Commission are necessary for 
the efficient discharge of its responsibilities, 
reimbursement to ships of the United States 
for charges incurred by such ships in trans- 
mitting information in compliance with sec- 
tion 357 of the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, transfer of household goods and 
effects as provided by the act of October 10, 
1940 (Public, No. 839), and regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder, $2,315,229, of which 
amount not to exceed $1,419,350 may be 
expended for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, including compensation 
of employees of the Interdepartmental Radio 
Advisory Committee. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taper: On page 
15, line 25, strike out “$2,315,229” and insert 
“$2,176,340.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
had considerable experience with this out- 
fit. I have found it to be the most in- 
efficient of any outfit that I have run 
into in the Government. The bureau- 
crats down there control it. The Com- 
missioners have been putty in the hands 
of the bureaucrats. Interminable delay 
and waste of time are practiced by these 
people in a motion toward the discharge 
of their duties, and here they come ask- 
ing an increase for their regular activi- 
ties of $138,889. I propose that we re- 
fuse any increase. It is not even alleged 
that the appropriation has anything to 
do with national defense. 

If you would turn to page 661 of the 
hearings you would find that there is in 
the current appropriation $132,871 of 
items that are not going to be needed 
next year, according to their own story, 
and they are asking for $164,489 for addi- 
tional personal services, made up of en- 
gineers of different character, $12,000; 
law department, for another law clerk, 
$2,600; for more engineers in the engi- 
neering department, $38,000; and for 
their accounting department, $44,800; 
an increase in the field of 32 employees 
and in the Department of something 
like 18. 

It is perfectly clear that this outfit does 
not need this increase. It is perfectly 
clear that if we are going to save a dollar, 
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along the lines of the message that was 
given yesterday to the Ways and Means 
Committee by Secretary Morgenthau, it 
is time for us to cut these items that have 
been submitted here by the Budget and 
by the committee. 

This is a small proposed cut, but it 
would be showing the way for economy. 
I bope that the House will adopt that 
program and refuse entirely this unjusti- 
fiable increase in an appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Wooprum of Vir- 
ginia) there were—ayes 56, noes 65. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed to act as tellers Mr. TABER and 
Mr. FITZPATRICK. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported—ayes 68, noes 112. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BENDER: Page 
15, line 25, strike out “$2,315,229” and insert 
“$1,815,229.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the 
amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Administrative expenses, Federal Loan 
Agency: Of the funds available for ad- 
ministrative expenses to the agencies placed 
under the supervision of the Federal Loan 
Administrator by section 402 of Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. I under authority of the Re- 
organization Act of 1939, $200,000 is hereby 
made available to the Federal Loan Agency 
for all the general administrative expenses 
thereof, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere; print- 
ing and binding ($3,000); lawbooks, other 
books of reference, and periodicals; news- 
papers (not exceeding $500); not exceeding 
$1,500 for expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings or conventions of societies or associa- 
tions concerned with the furtherance of the 
work of the Agency, when specifically au- 
thorized by the Administrator; purchase (in- 
cluding exchange in part payment) of office 
equipment and purchase of one passenger- 
carrying automobile at $1,800 for the use of 
the Administrator and the rental of garage 
therefor, and the maintenance, operation, or 
repair thereof; not to exceed $15,000 for the 
temporary employment of persons or or- 
ganizations for special services by contract or 
otherwise without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes or civil-service law and 
regulations; payment when specifically au- 
thorized by the Administrator of actual 
transportation expenses and not to exceed $10 
per diem in lieu of subsistence and other ex- 
penses to persons serving, while away from 
their home, without other compensation from 
the United States, in an advisory capacity 
to the Agency: Provided, That none of the 
funds made available by this act for adminis- 
trative expenses of the Federal Loan Agency 
and the agencies under its supervision named 
herein shall be obligated or expended unless 
and until an appropriate appropriation ac- 
count shall have been established therefor 
pursuant to an appropriation warrant or a 
covering warrant, and all such exenditures 
shall be accounted for and audited in accord- 


ance with the Budget and Accounting Act, 
as amended, 
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Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the lan- 
guage on page 17, line 16, “civil-service 
law and regulations.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 

Export-Import Bank of Washington, ad- 
ministrative expenses: Not to exceed $220,000 
of the funds of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, established as an agency of the 
Government by Executive Order No. 6581 of 
February 2, 1934, and continued as such 
agency until January 22, 1947, by the act 
approved January 31, 1935, as amended by 
the act of September 26, 1940 (Public, No. 
792), shall be available during the fiscal year 
1942 for all administrative expenses of the 
bank, including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere; travel ex- 
penses, in accordance with the Standardized 
Government Travel Regulations and the act 
of June 3, 1926, as amended (5 U. S. C. 821- 
833); printing and binding; lawbooks and 
books of reference; not to exceed $500 for 
periodicals, newspapers, and maps; procure- 
ment of supplies, equipment, and services; 
typewriters, adding machines, and other labor- 
saving devices, including their repair and ex- 
change; not to exceed $25,000 for the tempo- 
rary employment of persons or organizations 
for special services by contract or otherwise, 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes or civil-service law and regulations; 
transfer of household goods and effects. as 
provided by the act of October 10, 1940 (Pub- 
lic, No. 839), and regulations promulgated 
thereunder; rent in the District of Columbia: 
Provided, That all necessary expenses (in- 
cluding special services performed on a con- 
tract or fee basis, but not including other 
personal services) in connection with the 
acquisition, operation, maintenance, im- 
provement, or disposition of any real or per- 
sonal property belonging to the bank or in 
which it has an interest, including expenses 
of collections of pledged collateral, shall be 
considered as nonadministrative expenses 
for the purposes hereof. 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr, Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the lan- 
guage in line 1, page 19, “civil-service 
law and regulations.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Not to exceed $11,283,000 of the mutual 
mortgage insurance fund, $1,065,000 of the 
housing insurance fund, and $1,040,000 from 
the account in the Treasury comprised of 
funds derived from premiums collected un- 
der authority of section 2 (f), title I, of the 
National Housing Act (48 Stat. 1246), as 
amended by the act of June 3, 1939, in all 
$13,388,000 shall be available for adminis- 
trative expenses of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, including: Personal services in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere; 
travel expenses, in accordance with the 
Standardized Government Travel Regula- 
tions and the act of June 3, 1926, as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 821-833), but there may be al- 
lowed in addition to mileage at a rate not 
to exceed 4 cents per mile for travel by motor 
vehicle reimbursement for the actual cost of 
ferry fares and bridge and tunnel tolls, and 
employees engaged in the inspection of 
property may be paid an allowance not to 
exceed 4 cents per mile for all travel per- 
formed in privately owned automobiles 
within the limits of their official posts of 
duty when such travel is performed in con- 
nection with such inspection; printing and 
binding; lawbooks, books of reference, and 
not to exceed $1,500 for pericdicals and 
newspapers; not to exceed $1,500 for contract 
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actuarial services; procurement of supplies, 
equipment, and services; purchase (includ- 
ing exchange) of one and maintenance, re- 
pair, and operation of two motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles, to be used only 
for official purposes; payment, when spe- 
cifically authorized by the Administrator, of 
actual transportation expenses and not to 
exceed $10 per diem in lieu of subsistence 
and other expenses to persons serving, while 
away from their homes, without other com- 
pensation from the United States, in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Administration; not 
to exceed $2,000 for expenses of attendance, 
when specifically authorized by the Admin- 
istrator, at meetings concerned with the 
work of the Administration; typewriters, add- 
ing machines, and other labor-saving de- 
vices, including their repair and exchange; 
rent in the District of Columbia; transfer 
of household goods and effects as provided 
by the act of October 10, 1940 (Public, No. 
839), and regulations promulgated there- 
under; and all other necessary administra- 
tive expenses: Provided, That all necessary 
expenses of the Administration (including 
services performed on a contract or fee basis, 
but not including other personal services) 
in connection with the acquisition, protec- 
tion, completion, operation, maintenance, 
improvement, or disposition of real or per- 
sonal property of the Administration ac- 
quired under authority of titles I and II of 
said National Housing Act, shall be con- 
sidered as nonadministrative expenses for 
the hereof, and such expenses with 
respect to title I property shall be paid from 
funds in the Treasury derived from pre- 
miums collected under authority of section 
2 (f), title I, of said act, and such expenses 
with respect to title II property shall be paid 
from the mutual mortgage insurance fund 
or the housing insurance fund as provided 
in title I of said act: Provided further, That, 
except for the limitations in amounts here- 
inbefore specified and the restrictions in re- 
spect to travel expenses, the administrative 
expenses, and other obligations of the Ad- 
ministration shall be incurred, allowed, and 
paid in accordance with the provisions of 
said act of June 27, 1934, as amended (12 
U. S. C. 1701-1723): Provided further, That 
not exceeding $300,000 of the sum herein 
authorized shall be expended in the District 
of Columbia for purposes of the Public Rela- 
tions and Education Division: Provided 
further, That not to exceed $50,000 of the 
amount made available hereby for adminis- 
trative expenses may be transferred to the 
National Bureau of Standards to carry out 
specific projects of the Administration, upon 
the request of the Administrator, for studies 
of the properties and suitability of building 
materials with particular reference to their 
use in low-cost and low-rent housing, in- 
cluding the construction of such experi- 
mental structures as may be n there- 
for, and for printing, binding, and dissemi- 
nating the results of such studies. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WIGGLESwoRTH: 
Page 21, line 5, strike out “$11,283,000” and 
insert “$11,183,000”; and on page 21, line 11, 
strike out “$13,388,000” and insert “$13,288,- 
000.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, yesterday the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] raised the question of 
the expenditure for informational and 
publicity purposes by the various agen- 
cies of this Government. My amend- 
ment is a very simple one. It is directed 
at reducing the funds for that purpose 
in the hands of the F. H. A., to the extent 
of $100,000. 
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The record indicates that the F. H. A. 
is asking for $232,370 for informational 
and publicity work. In speaking of the 
past fiscal year the agency indicates that 
it has utilized no less than 48,548 broad- 
casts at an estimated commercial value 
of almost $1,000,000, 3,900 transcrip- 
tions, 15,000 motion pictures, 13,000 
exhibits of all kinds, not to mention re- 
leases to newspapers and magazines; 
and that it maintains a division of edu- 
cation, a public-relations division, both 
in the department and in the field, a 
printing and duplicating section, an art 
section, and a carpenter-shop section, all 
devoted to the general dissemination of 
information and advertising. I believe 
that if the amount requested, $232,370, is 
reduced $100,000, ample funds will be 
available for this purpose, considering 
the status of the work of this agency at 
this time. I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr, FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, 
this information is being asked by the 
citizens throughout the country as to 
what benefits they will receive, assuming 
they invest their money in these homes. 
I think we ought to do everything possible 
to increase the number of home owners 
in the United States. I think it goes to 
make better citizens, and I hope the 
amendment will be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH) there were—ayes 54, noes 74. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For every expenditure requisite for and 
incident to the work of the Federal Power 
Commission as authorized by law except for 
the work authorized by the act of June 28, 
1938, entitled “An act authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control and for other 
purposes” (52 Stat. 1215), including traveling 
expenses; expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings which in the discretion of the Commis- 
sion are necessary for the efficient discharge 
of its responsibilities, contract stenographic 
reporting services; purchase and exchange 
(not to exceed $3,000), hire, maintenance, 
repair, and operation of motor-propelled pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles, including not more 
than one such vehicle for general admin- 
istrative use in the District of Columbia; 
supplies and office equipment; services; scien- 
tific instruments; transfer of household 
goods and effects as provided by the act of 
October 10, 1940 (Public, No. 839), and regu- 
lations promulgated thereunder; and not ex- 
ceeding $6,000 for purchase and exchange 
of lawbooks, other books of reference, news- 
papers, periodicals, and newspaper clippings, 
$2,235,000; of which amount not to exceed 
$1,163,000 shall be available for personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia, exclusive 
of not to exceed $25,000 which may be ex- 
pended for consultants and special counsel. 

For every expenditure requisite for and in- 
cident to the work of the Federal Power 
Commission as authorized by the provisions 
of the act of June 28, 1938, entitled “An act 
authorizing the construction of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for flood con- 
trol, and for other purposes” (52 Stat. 1215), 
including travel expenses; contract steno- 
graphic reporting services; maintenance, re- 
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pair, and operation of one motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicle; supplies and office 
equipment; services; scientific instruments; 
$200,000, of which amount not to exceed $180,- 
000 shall be available for personal services in 
the District of Columbia. 

In all, salaries and expenses, Federal Power 
Commission, $2,435,000. 

National-defense activities: For all neces- 
sary expenses to enable the Federal Power 
Commission, during the fiscal year 1942, to 
continue to perform the functions or activi- 
ties for the performance of which, during 
the fiscal year 1941, the Federal Power Com- 
mission received an allocation of funds from 
the appropriation “Emergency fund for the 
President” contained in the Military Appro- 
priation Act, 1941, including the objects for 
which and subject to the conditions under 
which such allocation was expended during 
the fiscal year 1941, $150,000. 

For all printing and binding for the Federal 
Power Commission, including engraving, lith- 
ographing, and photolithographing, $42,000. 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I. offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BENDER: Page 
29, line 22, strike out “$2,235,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof, “$1,735,000.” 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to call attention at this time to an 
editorial in the Washington Daily News 
of today, which is headed “Line of Least 
Resistance”: 

LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE 

Testifying for the bill to boost the national- 
debt limit to $65,000,000,000, Secretary Mor- 
genthau told a congressional committee yes- 
terday: 

“At this time our whole effort should be 
concentrated on national defense. One step 
which the Government should take is econ- 
omy in nondefense expenditures. All such 
expenditures should be reexamined with a 
magnifying glass to make certain that no 
more funds are granted than are absolutely 
essential.” 

We'd like to believe that what Mr. Morgen- 
thau advocated will be done. Congress will 
have to raise the debt limit. But along with 
that Congress ought to reduce the ordinary 
costs of Government. It ought also to in- 
crease taxes and to go all the way—instead 
of only part way, as this bill proposes—to- 
ward the necessary reform that will tax the 
interest on future issues of Federal and State 
bonds. - 

But we are not hopeful, either for economy 
or for adequate taxation or for a thorough- 
going attack on the evil of tax-exempt Gov- 
ernment securities. We agree with Dr. Edwin 
W. Kemmerer and other economists who 
pointed out, a few days ago, that, “As a 
method of financing a great national emer- 
gency like war, inflation is the line of least 
political resistanoe.” 

Therefore we fear that Congress and the 
administration will follow this line of least 
political resistance in financing the great na- 
tional emergency of defense. Failure to 
economize, failure to tax adequately, failure 
to pay for armaments out of revenue rather 
than borrowing—all these tend to produce 
inflation, as the history of all nations has 
proved. But these failures are the easy way. 

Easy, that is for awhile. There is a power- 
ful group in the administration which, re- 
garding spending as a virtue and economy as 
a vice, expects to produce great national 
prosperity by spending borrowed billions. 
That formula undoubtedly can produce tem- 
porarily a feverish appearance of prosperity. 
What it will produce later is another matter. 
As to that, the economists’ committee says 
truly that this line of least resistance— 

* is nonetheless also the line that 
will cost the Nation most in financial ex- 
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pense and in human hardship and social 
injustice.” 


I hope you will support the amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, not so 
much to go into the merits of this ap- 
propriation, either to defend it or oppose 
it, for I do not know how it compares 
with former years, but to call attention to 
the fact that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, following a Supreme Court decision 
on December 16 last, becomes of far 
greater importance in our future gov- 
ernment than it has heretofore been. Its 
financial support must not be reduced. 
If the appropriation for it has been ade- 
quate heretofore, even if smaller, the sum 
in the bill will be more nearly adequate 
for its greater work, I should say, at the 
present figure. 

We in the West are greatly interested 
in the matter of power production and 
in the Federal Power Commission. We 
also are vitally interested in matters such 
as irrigation. Naturally we feel that in 
those two basically important lines of 
activity by the Federal Government the 
wisest possible statesmanship is going to 
be required so that our fundamental in- 
terests shall not be adversely affected. 

In the Rocky Mountain West we have 
a situation concerning water in streams 
quite different from that prevailing in the 
eastern part of our country. We have a 
law out there which is generally known 
as the law of prior appropriation, or 
beneficial use, instead of the law of 
riparian rights which is the prevailing 
water law in the older States of the Union. 

To us westerners the use of water for 
domestic purposes together with its use 
for irrigation is primary as compared 
with its use for power production, which 
is entirely secondary. Most of our State 
constitutions recognize that fact. 

While we are very anxious that every 
bit of hydroelectric power may be pro- 
duced on our western streams which it 
is possible to produce, we want it done in 
connection with the more vital use for 
irrigation and domestic consumption. In 
fact, flood control and power production, 
important as they are, must be secondary 
to these more vital, beneficial uses. It is 
so recognized by our State constitution 
and statutes, and we would have it so 
recognized under national law and its 
administration and interpretation. 

I want to see more power given to the 
Power Commission, and I want it to be 
adequately financed and staffed, because 
I believe greater and greater responsibil- 
ity of coordination will be required in the 
management of that important agency so 
that it may work harmoniously with irri- 
gation and reclamation. 

Therefore, I am opposed to a decreased 
appropriation for this vitally important 
arm of our National Government. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


For five Commissioners, and for all other 
authorize expenditures of the Federal Trade 
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Commission in performing the duties im- 
posed by law or in pursuance of law, includ- 
ing secretary to the Commission and other 
personal services, contract stenographic re- 
porting services; supplies and equipment, 
lawbooks, books of reference, periodicals, 
garage rentals, traveling expenses, including 
not to exceed $900 for expenses of attendance, 
when specifically authorized by the Commis- 
sion, at meetings concerned with the work 
of the Federal Trade Commission, for news- 
papers and press clippings not to exceed $600, 
foreign postage, and witness fees and mileage 
in accordance with section 9 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, $2,300,000: Provided, 
That no part of the funds appropriated here- 
in for the Federal Trade Commission shall be 
expended upon any investigation hereafter 
provided by concurrent resolution of the 
Congress until funds are appropriated subse- 
quently to the enactment of such resolution 
to finance the cost of such investigation. 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENDER: Page 
31, line 17, strike out “$2,300,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$2,000,000.” 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, in fur- 
ther support of my argument for de- 
creasing expenditures, I offer an article 
printed in this morning’s New York 
Times. It is headed “Slash in Spending 
Is Urged by Nolan.” The article reads: 

A demand for extensive retrenchment in 
municipal, State, and Federal expenditures 
not connected with national defense was 
voiced last night by Gen. Dennis E. Nolan, re- 
tired, chairman of the Citizens Budget Com- 
mission, Inc., at the Commission’s annual 
dinner in the Hotel Biltmore. He listed en- 
forcement of this demand as the major task 
before members of the commission. 

Supplying details of the commission’s pro- 
gram, Harold Riegelman, its counsel, called 
for the defeat of pending proposals to give 
Government employees the difference be- 
tween their civil and military pay if they 
are drafted for selective service, and for an 
end of various devices he charged city officials 
with using to circumvent constitutional 
limitations on the city’s debt and taxing 
power. 


Mr. Nolan was supported in this de- 
mand for retrenchment on the part of 
the Federal, State, and local governments 
by all members of this commission. They 
pointed to the devices used by the city of 
New York in spending and spending and 
finding new ways of appropriating money 
in connection with the financing of vari- 
ous services of that city. The Federal 
Government is setting a bad example to 
every other political subdivision in this 
country and in spending money during 
these times of national emergency, as 
was also pointed out by the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia last year. 

I hope you will support this amend- 
ment. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. : 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For salaries in the 
Office of the Administrator in the District 
of Columbia, including the salary of a Gen- 
eral Counsel at $10,000 per annum, and other 
expenses of said office, including printing 
and binding (not to exceed $8,000); actual 
transportation expenses and not to exceed 
$10 per diem in lieu of subsistence and other 
expenses to persons serving, while away from 
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their homes without other compensation 
from the United States, in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the Administrator; purchase (in- 
cluding exchange) of lawbooks and other 
books of reference, periodicals, and press 
clippings; not to exceed $1,800 for the pur- 
chase of a motor-propelled pasesnger-carry- 
ing vehicle for the use of the Administra- 
tor; not to exceed $1,500 for expenses of 
attendance, when specifically authorized by 
the Administrator, at meetings or conven- 
tions relating to the work of the Agency; 
not to exceed $10,000 for the employment of 
persons or organizations by contract or other- 
wise, for special services determined by the 
Administrator to be necessary, without re- 
gard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 
and the civil-service and classification laws, 
$312,000: Provided, That the Administrator 
in order to effectuate part 3 of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1, submitted and approved 
pursuant to the Reorganization Act of 1939, 
may transfer to this appropriation from funds 
available for administrative expenses of the 
constituent units of the Federal Works 
Agency such sums as represent a consolida- 
tion in the Office of the Administrator of any 
of the administrative functions of said con- 
stituent units; but no such transfer of funds 
shall be made unless the consolidation of 
administrative functions will result in a re- 
duction of administrative salary and other 
expenses and such reduction is accompanied 
by savings in funds appropriated to the Fed- 
eral Works Agency, which savings shall not 
be expended for any other purpose but shall 
be impounded and returned to the Treasury. 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the words 
“and the civil service” in line 22, on 
page 32. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Construction of public buildings, District 
of Columbia: The Federal Works Adminis- 
trator is hereby authorized, pursuant to the 
provisions of the act of May 25, 1926 (44 
Stat. 630), as amended, to acquire sites or 
additional land and to enter into contracts 
for construction of the fcllowing public- 
building projects in amounts not exceeding 
the following respective limits of cost, which 
limits of cost shall include salaries, cost of 
supervision of construction, and inspection, 
furniture, equipment, moving expenses, ex- 
tension of steam and water mains, and re- 
moval or diversion of such sewers and utili- 
ties as may be necessary, and all other ex- 
penses required solely for the purpose of 
carrying out said public-building projects; 
and such Administrator is authorized to di- 
rect the preparation of all sketches, estimates, 
plans, drawings, and specifications, and to 
enter into all other contracts necessary for 
carrying out the purposes hereof; and he is 
further authorized, when deemed by him de- 
sirable and advantageous, to employ by con- 
tract or otherwise, temporary professional, 
technical, or nontechnical employees, firms, 
or corporations, to such extent as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes hereof, 
without regard to civil-service or classifica- 
tion laws, or section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes: 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the words 
“civil service or“ in line 24, page 39. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

State Department Annex Building: For 
the acquisition of land as a site for the State 
Department Annex Building in square 167, in 
the District of Columbia, $920,000. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the paragraph 
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ending in line 2, page 41, on the ground 
that it is not authorized by law. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I have a statement, I may say 
to the gentleman from New York, from 
the Public Buildings Administration, 
which shows that after the appropria- 
tions set out in this bill are made, there 
will be a surplus in the amount of the 
authorization for land acquisition in the 
District of Columbia totaling $1,835,000. 
It is simply a question of computation. 
Certain blanket authorizations were 
made in amounts. I have that state- 
ment, which I shall be pleased to show 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. If they claim that, let it 
go; I will offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York withdraws his point of 
order and offers an amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taper: Page 40, 
line 24, strike out all of that line and lines 
1 and 2 on page 41. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
scheme to buy another piece of land 
without much to base it on. According 
to the hearings, part 2, this is the testi- 
mony, as appears on page 232: 

Mr. WicGLeswortTH. What kind of build- 
ings is contemplated here? 


Mr. GUTHRDGE. There has been none pro- 
jected so far. 


Mr. WIGGLESwoRTH, What is this figure 
based on? 


f e ee e e 
and. 


Mr. Dirksen. That street is really an ex- 
tension of Connecticut Avenue. 


Mr. GUTHRIDGE. Yes; it is Seventeenth 
Street. 


This is set up as a scheme to buy a 
plot of land to build a new State Depart- 
ment building on. The State Depart- 
ment has recently taken over practically 
all of the old State, War, and Navy 
Building. There has been as high as 
2,500 employees there. At the present 
time, including the State Department es- 
timate of an increase of 35 in the Budget 
estimate, they will have 1,120. They will 
have less than 400 from the executive 
offices quartered over in that building. 
Thus they have ample room within 
which to grow with ordinary manage- 
ment in any kind of a business way. 

With that picture before us why should 
we be asked to go into such a wild propo- 
sition as this of buying ground and want- 
ing to build a building we do not need, 
and for which they have neither a defi- 
nite program nor plans. It seems to me 
the most ridiculous thing I have heard of 
being offered. 

I hope my amendment will be adopted 
and that we may save $920,000 to the 
United States Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Taser) there 
were—ayes 52, noes 67. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION 

General administrative expenses: For the 
employment of persons and means, includ- 
ing rent, advertising (including advertising 
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in the city of Washington for work to be per- 
formed in areas adjacent thereto), printing 
and binding (not to exceed $32,000), purchase 
(including exchange) of law books, books of 
reference and periodicals, and the prepara- 
tion, distribution, and display of exhibits, in 
the city of Washington and elsewhere for the 
purpose of conducting research and investiga- 
tional studies, either independently or in co- 
operation with State highway departments, 
or other agencies, including studies of high- 
way administration, legislation, finance, eco- 
. nomics, transport, construction, operation, 

maintenance, utilization, and safety, and of 
street and highway traffic control; investiga- 
tions and experiments in the best methods of 
road making, especially by the use of local 
materials; and studies of types of mechani- 
cal plants and appliances used for road build- 
ing and maintenance, and of methods of road 
repair and maintenance suited to the needs 
of different localities; for maintenance and 
repairs of experimental highways; for fur- 
nishing expert advice on these subjects; for 
collating, reporting, and illustrating the re- 
sults of same; and for preparing, publishing, 
and distributing bulletins and reports; to be 
paid from any moneys available from the ad- 
ministrative funds provided under the act of 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355-359), as amended, 
or as otherwise provided. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there 
is in the United States a district affected 
by the national-defense production pro- 
gram that is not having serious difficulty 
with its road and highway problems. 
This trouble is particularly acute in part 
of my own district where certain aircraft 
plants have expanded recently to the ex- 
tent that where they used to employ ap- 
proximately 2,500 men they employ now 
in the neighborhood of 20,000. The re- 
sult is that the towns and cities in which 
these plants are located suddenly find 
their street and highway systems entirely 
inadequate to care for the sudden in- 
crease of workers traveling to and oa 
their homes and business. 

Having that in mind and thinking that 
something might be done abcut it by the 
Public Roads Administration or through 
the Federal Aid Highway set-up I ad- 
dressed a letter to the Chief of Engineers 
concerning it, as follows: 

JANUARY 21, 1941. 
Maj. Gen. JULIAN L. SCHLEY, 
Chief of Engineers, Department 
of War, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear GENERAL Schr: Owing to the 
rapid expansion of production facilities, and 
consequently of employment in the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, at Burbank, Calif., the 
city of Burbank finds itself unable, from its 
ordinary tax revenues, to keep up with the 
necessity of the improvement of roads and 
streets leading into and out of that plant. 
This is also a problem of the city of Los An- 
geles in the State of California and they find 
that they are being called upon for road and 
highway moneys for a number of national- 
defense projects in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Government and that their funds are 
also inadequate to accomplish all of these 
purposes. 

I, therefore, urge upon you—if it be within 
your province—to allocate funds in coopera- 
tion with these local governments and the 
State toward providing adequate highway 
facilities. 

Very truly yours, 
CARL HinsHaw, 
Member of Congress. 


The reply from General Schley reads 
as follows: 
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War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, January 28, 1941. 
Hon. Cart HINSHAw. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HrinsHaw: Your letter of January 
21, 1941, concerning the roads in the vicinity 
of the Lockheed plant at Burbank, Calif., has 
received the careful consideration of this 
Office. 

The War Department is, of course, inter- 
ested in our highways from the viewpoint of 
their adequacy to serve the needs of national 
defense, and has for many years collaborated 
with the Federal agencies charged with high- 
way construction, to that end. In general, it 
has been found, as a result of detailed studies 
on the subject, that highways constructed 
for the needs of commerce and internal de- 
velopment substantially fill the needs for 
national defense. There are no “military 
roads,” as such, in this country, and the War 
Department has no funds available for road 
construction except on military reservations. 

As a result of a continuing study of na- 
tional-defense needs, and with the collabora- 
tion of the War Department, the Public 
Roads Administration, and the various States, 
a network of about 80,000 miles of highways 
has been selected, which reach all the strate- 
gic centers in the United States; in selecting 
this network, recommendations of the var- 
ious corps-area commanders were given care- 
ful consideration. 

The War Department is particularly inter- 
ested in having this important network of 
roads improved to certain minimum stand- 
ards, so that movements of Army motor trans- 
port to any part of the country can be as- 
sured, but the actual selection of projects 
and their accomplishment is being carried 
out under the usual Federal-aid procedure, 
with which, no doubt, you are familiar. This 
applies as well to the roads giving access to 
important military points. 

In California the determination of the 
routes to be improved and the specific im- 
provements thereon are being given careful 
study by the State highway department, no 
doubt, as well as by other agencies. In scme 
cases, W. P A. funds have been made avail- 
able for such projects. 

I have noted that the Engineer News Rec- 
ord, in its annual highway number of Janu- 
ary 16, 1941, discusses in detail the general 
problem you describe, with particular refer- 
ence to the situation at Burbank, Calif. 
(p. 91). In its editorial, “Military Road 
Policy Needed,” occurs the statement: “Sound 
policy would appear to call for the immediate 
appropriation by Congress of sufficient money 
to build the camp access roads. Added to 
this should be a separate fund which could 
be used by the Public Roads Administration 
to supplement expenditures by States, coun- 
ties, or cities for roads to serve war indus- 
tries.” This editorial was submitted to the 
War Department before publication. 

While the matter of allocating funds for 
such improvements is not within my prov- 
ince, I shall be glad to advise the War Depart- 
ment as to the importance of this need, and 
have no doubt that the Public Roads Admin- 
istration will receive full support from the 
War Department in presenting this matter 
to the Congress, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. SCHLEY, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I under- 
stand, I may say to the gentleman from 
California, that the Bureau of the Budget 
will probably send something up here 
dealing with that subject. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the gentle- 
man for that information, and hope that 
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it comes soon, as these conditions must 
be relieved as soon as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


For carrying out the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355- 
359), and all acts amendatory thereof and 
supplementary thereto, to be expended in 
accordance with the provisions of said act, 
as amended, including not to exceed $1,100,- 
000 for departmental personal services in the 
District of Columbia, $100,000,000, to be im- 
mediately available and to remain available 
until expended, which sum is composed of 
$95,000,000, part of the amount authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1941 by 
section 1 of the act approved June 8, 1938 
(52 Stat. 633), and $5,000,000, a partial reim- 
bursement of the sums expended for the 
repair or reconstruction of highways and 
bridges on the system of Federal-aid high- 
ways which have been damaged or destroyed 
by floods, hurricanes, earthquakes, or land- 
slides, as provided for by section 3 of the 
act approved June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 994): 
Provided, That none of the money herein ap- 
propriated shall be paid to any State on 
account of any project on which convict labor 
shall be employed, except this provision shall 
not apply to convict labor performed by con- 
victs on parole or probation: Provided fur- 
ther, That not to exceed $45,000 of the funds 
provided for carrying out the provisions of 
the Federal Highway Act of November 9, 1921 
(23 U. S. C. 21, 23), shall be available for the 
purchase of motor-propelled passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of said act, including the replace- 
ment of not to exceed one such vehicle for 
use in the administrative work of the Public 
Roads Administration in the District of Co- 
lumbia: Provided further, That during the 
fiscal year 1942, whenever performing author- 
ized engineering or other services in connec- 
tion with the survey, construction, and main- 
tenance, or improvement of roads for other 
Government agencies, the charge for such 
services may include depreciation on engi- 
neering and road-building equipment used, 
and the amounts received on account of such 
charges shall be credited to the appropria- 
tion concerned: Provided further, That dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1942 the appropriations for 
the work of the Public Roads Administration 
shall be available for meeting the expenses of 
warehouse maintenance and the procure- 
ment, care, and handling of supplies, mate- 
rials, and equipment stored therein for dis- 
tribution to projects under the supervision 
of the Public Roads Administration, and for 
sale and distribution to other Government 
activities, the cost of such supplies and ma- 
terials or the value of such equipment (in- 
cluding the cost of transportation and han- 
dling) to be reimbursed to appropriations 
current at the time additional supplies, ma- 
terials, or equipment are procured, from the 
appropriation chargeable with the cost or 
value of such supplies, materials, or equip- 
ment: Provided further, That the appropria- 
tions available to the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration may be used in emergency for medical 
supplies and services and other assistance 
necessary for the immediate relief of em- 
ployees engaged on hazardous work under that 
Administration: Provided further, That the 
appropriations for the work of the Public 
Roads Administration shall be available (not 
exceeding $5,000) for the transfer of house- 
hold goods and effects as provided by the 
act of October 10, 1940 (Public, No. 839), and 
regulations promulgated thereunder; for 
necessary expenses (not exceeding $9,000) of 
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attendance at meetings and conferences of 
highway departments, associations, organiza- 
tions, and other agencies concerned, and (not 
exceeding $15,000) for the temporary em- 
ployment, by contract or otherwise, of tech- 
nical consultants and experts, without regard 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, the 
civil-service and classifications laws. 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the words 
“the Civil Service” appearing in line 25, 
page 44. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Salaries and expenses: Not to exceed $3,- 
635,000 of the funds of the United States 
Housing Authority, established by the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended (42 
U. S. C. 1401) shall be available for all neces- 
sary administrative expenses of the Authority 
in carrying out the provisions of said act, 
including personal services and rent in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere; printing 
and binding; reproducing, photographing, and 
labor-saving devices and office appliances; 
not to exceed $5,000 for the purchase and 
exchange of law-books and other books of 
reference, periodicals, newspapers, and press 
clippings; not to exceed $2,500 for expenses 
of attendance, when specifically authorized 
by the Administrator, at meetings or con- 
ventions concerned with the work of the 
Authority; not to exceed $15,000 for the prep- 
aration, mounting, shipping, and installation 
of exhibits; not to exceed $25,000 for employ- 
ing persons or organizations, by contract or 
otherwise, for special reporting, engineering, 
technical, legal, and other services determined 
necessary by the Administrator, without re- 
gard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 
and the civil-service laws and the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended: Provided, That 
of the funds made available under this para- 
graph (a) the amount used by the Authority 
in connection with its informational service 
functions, including press and related activi- 
ties, photographic displays, exhibits, and 
other educational or descriptive pamphlets 
or materials, printing, binding, and reproduc- 
tion of materials involving informational 
service functions, shall not exceed $125,000, 
and (b) the amount used by the Authority 
for personal services in connection with the 
functions and duties of the tenant-relations 
division shall not exceed $150,000: Provided 
further, That all necessary expenses of pro- 
viding construction advisers and their staffs 
at the sites of non-Federal projects, and of 
paying the accrued annual leave of such con- 
struction advisers and their staffs (including 
annual leave accrued prior to the enactment 
of this act), in connection with the construc- 
tion of such non-Federal projects by public 
housing agencies with the aid of the Author- 
ity, shall be reimbursed or paid by such agen- 
cies, and expenditures by the Authority from 
such receipts shall be considered nonadmin- 
istrative expenses, and so much of all such 
receipts (including such receipts prior to the 
enactment of this act) as is necessary to ac- 
complish the p of this proviso, shall 
be immediately and continuousiy available 
until June 30, 1943: Provided further, That 
not to exceed $50,000 of the amount made 
available for administrative expenses may be 
transferred to the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards to carry out specific projects of the 
Authority, upon the request of the Adminis- 
trator, for studies of the properties and suit- 
ability of building materials, with particular 
reference to their use in low-cost and low- 
rent housing, including the construction of 
such experimental structures as may be neces- 
sary therefor, and for printing, binding, and 
disseminating the results of such studies, 
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Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the lan- 
guage in lines 25 and 26, page 48, “and 
the civil-service laws,” on the ground 
it is legislation in an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MONRONEY: 
Page 48, line 6, after the word “exceed”, 
strike out “$3,635,000” and insert “$3,388,000.” 

Page 49, line 7, after the word “exceed”, 
strike out “$125,000” and insert “$25,000.” 

Page 49, line 10, after the word “exceed”, 
strike out “$150,000” and insert “$103,000.” 


Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment simply attempts to strike 
from the United States Housing Author- 
ity appropriation the sum of $247,000. I 
know the Appropriations Committee 
spent a lot of time going over this matter, 
but so has the Banking and Currency 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
The latter committee spent something 
over 2 months hearing witnesses from 
the United States Housing Authority in 
connection with its request for addi- 
tional funds last year. I am trying to 
make this cut intelligent enough so that 
every Member of the House anxious to 
effect deserved economies can vote for 
the amendment. 

Roughly, we try to reduce the sum of 
$125,000 in this bill for publicity by 
$100,000. The amendment further pro- 
vides for a reduction in the Tenant Rela- 
tions Division, for which $150,000 is pro- 
vided in this bill. The amendment pro- 
poses a reduction of this amount to 
$103,000, which amount they have for 
the current year. This means a reduc- 
tion of $47,000. 

I also propose to reduce by $100,000 the 
traveling expenses the United States 
Housing Authority is seeking, which 
amounts to $301,000 for that agency. I 
have checked over the matter very care- 
fully, and I find this amount is far in 
excess of comparable bureaus conduct- 
ing work very similar or along the line 
of that conducted by the United States 
Housing Authority. 

This makes a sum-total reduction of 
$247,000, which I think you all will agree 
will not stifle or hurt the United States 
Housing Authority in its work. Most of 
the cut, it is true, will come from the 
Tenant Relations Division, They are 
trying to set up a new bureaucracy with- 
in a bureaucracy in order to teach the 
people how to live, in order to teach them 
how to get along with other tenants, in 
order to teach them to be supervised 
properly to live in houses that we fur- 
nish on a subsidized basis, 

Mr. Chairman, I think my amendment 
is entitled to the support of every man 
who has a desire to economize. We can- 
not afford to turn this over to the social- 
service workers, or we will eventually 
have a million-dollar set-up for this 
playground program under the Tenant 
Relations Bureau. Most of the money 
that we are trying to cut off comes from 
that one source. 

We find from the testimony of the 
United States Housing Authority officials 
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that the load for construction is decreas- 
ing. Now, they say we have entered into 
the management phase and they insist on 
building up this new bureaucracy that 
will go on year after year. 

Mr.GORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not the gentleman’s 
opinion that tenant relationship is prop- 
erly an operating cost that should be 
borne by the local authorities rather 
than by the Federal Government? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Absolutely; and it 
will be so borne, except they propose a 
vast horde of teachers to go around to 
teach the local housing authorities how 
to teach tenants to live with one another. 
It is ridiculous. 

Mr, Chairman, I ask that my amend- 
ment be agreed to. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Chairman, the Budget cut out 
$875,000 of the amount received by the 
United States Housing Authority last year 
for administrative purposes. The House 
Appropriations Subcommittee consider- 
ing the bill cut out $40,000 from the ten- 
ant-relation activities. The program of 
the United States Housing Authority is 
to take care of those who live in the slums, 
not only in the industrial sections of the 
East but in the entire country. They are 
building homes that are fit for human 
beings to live in. 

Mr, Chairman, I believe it is the duty 
and the responsibility of the Congress to 
see that the citizens of this country who 
are so unfortunate that they do not re- 
ceive sufficient money to live in proper 
places are given every possible aid. To- 
day the United States Housing Authority 
is renting apartments in the southern 
section of our country on an average of 
$10.05 a month per dwelling unit; in the 
Northern States for $14.85 a month per 
dwelling unit. The number of projects 
in the Southern States amounts to 80, and 
in the Northern States to 48. No money 
is being lost or will be lost, as this is going 
to be a self-supporting proposition, with 
the exception of the subsidy or contri- 
bution to be given by the Government. 
The maintenance money comes out of the 
general revolving fund. 

Mr. Chairman, I mentioned yesterday 
about the second-, third-, and fourth- 
class mail in this country. We are giving 
a subsidy every year of $128,000,000 to 
$129,000,000 for this purpose. In 4 years 
we have given over a half billion as a 
subsidy for the carrying of this mail. 
There is but very little objection to giv- 
ing this subsidy to the second-, third-, 
and fourth-class mail. However, I feel it 
would be put to a much better advantage 
if used toward the construction of new 
buildings to take care of the unfortunate 
people in our country who cannot afford 
to pay high rents. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Of 
course, this amendment does not cut 
down on the subsidy. It proposes only 
to cut down on the Tenant Relations Di- 
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vision. May I ask the gentleman from 
New York if he is interested in maintain- 
ing this Tenant Relations Division in 
view of the testimony and the reference 
that I know the gentleman has heard, 
and I refer to the statement of the for- 
mer Administrator or Assistant Admin- 
istrator, that the object and duty of this 
Tenant Relations Division is to teach the 
races to live together in some of these 
units in the city of New York and other 
places? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. The testimony 
before our committee was that they 
wanted to teach those people how to care 
for the property. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Well, for 
the different races in the same unit. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not believe the 
gentleman understands my amendment, 
because there is no cut made in the main- 
tenance part of this appropriation. I 
am talking about the social relationships. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. They have su- 
pervisors to take care of that end of it, 
to protect the interest of the money that 
is invested by the United States Govern- 
ment. The bill calls for $150,000 for 
tenant relation activities which is $50,000 
more than they received last year because 
of the new projects being opened. If the 
Monroney amendment is agreed to they 
will have no money to supervise the new 
projects and protect the property of the 
Government. 

Mr. MONRONEY. My amendment 
does not propose to cut the maintenance 
one dime. It proposes to cut out this 
flossy social program of club work and 
playground instruction for the people who 
should know how to operate these things 
in the local housing authorities. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Does the gentle- 
man object to the children who move into 
those places having playgrounds and 
recreation grounds supervised by the 
United States Housing Authority? What 
is the gentleman’s objection to that? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does the gentle- 
man want the United States Housing Au- 
thority to come in there with a Federal 
bureaucracy to control that, or would he 
leave it to the local housing administra- 
tions that are now doing that work? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. The United States 
Authority is now supervising the projects 
that have been completed and the local 
housing authority is more than pleased 
with the work being accomplished by the 
tenant-relations personnel of the United 
States Housing Authority. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It saves them 
money. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Yes; it possibly 
may save them some money. The local 
communities have given tax-exempt 
property on which they receive only a 
small amount of money from the United 
States Housing Authority. For that rea- 
son I believe we should do everything pos- 
sible to encourage them and see that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio is defeated. LApplause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Wooprvum of Vir- 
ginia) there were—ayes 76, noes 52. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Airplane engine research laboratory: For 
continuing construction and equipment of 
an airplane engine research laboratory, for 
which an initial appropriation of $2,000,000 
was provided in the First Supplemental Na- 
tional Defense Appropriation Act, fiscal year 
1941, including expenses in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere for the preparation 
of plans and specifications, $5,600,000, to re- 
main available until expended. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HinsHaw: On 
page 59, after line 18, insert the following: 

“To promote applied research and practical 
laboratory tests with respect to military and 
civil aircraft, aircraft equipment, and aircraft 
materials by making grants to educational in- 
stitutions to enable them to acquire, con- 
struct, improve, calibrate, and repair physical 
facilities for the conduct of such research 
and tests, and for administrative expenses of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics in connection with making and ad- 
ministering such grants, $6,000,000, to be 
made available until expended: Provided, 
That grants shall be made to such educa- 
tional institutions in such amounts, at such 
times, and subject to such conditions as may 
be determined by the Committee as tending 
to bring about the most efficient and expedi- 
tious utilization of the sums appropriated, 
subject to the following limitations: 

“(a) Grants shall be made only to educa- 
tional institutions which— 

“(1) Have established aeronautical depart- 
ments staffed by adequate and competent 
personnel of high technical proficiency; 

“(2) Are located in sufficient proximity to 
the centers in the country where aircraft 
manufacture is conducted to enable such in- 
stitutions to serve aircraft manufacturers 
conveniently and without delay; 

“(3) Have readily available sources of 
power adequate to operate the facilities with 
respect to which the grant is made; 

“(4) Agree to comply with such rules and 
regulations as the Committee may prescribe 
under which research and testing may be 
conducted for the United States at cost, and 
under which priority will be given the United 
States over private interests in research and 
testing; and 

“(b) Grants shall be made primarily for 
the construction and equipment of high- 
velocity wind tunnels. For the purposes of 
this provision the Committee is authorized 
and directed to determine the desirable char- 
acteristics for their design, construction, and 
equipment and to communicate such results 
to educational institutions which may be 
eligible for grants under this act, and sums 
appropriated in pursuance of this act shall 
be available for such purposes. 

“(c) No grant shall be made for the opera- 
tion of any facility except for purposes of 
calibrating or testing the physical facility 
with respect to which the grant is made.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the gentle- 
man for reserving his point of order, 
thereby giving me this opportunity to 
make a statement to the House concern- 
ing what I believe to be an exceedingly 
important matter pertinent to this ap- 
propriation for the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

About 18 or 19 months ago, in the Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, I introduced a bill 
authorizing practically the same things 
this amendment provides for except that 
it was to be connected with the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority instead of the Na- 
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tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics. I explained at that time that the 
United States was sorely lacking in ap- 
plied research facilities for aeronautics 
and explained the importance of having 
adequate high-velocity wind-tunnel facil- 
ities. Everyone knows that we have two 
very fine research laboratories as a part 
of the N. A. C. A. set-up at the present 
time, with another under construction, 
and that there are certain other facilities 
in the country. But they do not realize 
that these other facilities, those that are 
available in educational institutions, are, 
with one exception, I believe, of an old 
style of wind tunnel that cost in the days 
when they were constructed something 
like $250,000. 

Everyone can realize also that for edu- 
cational institutions to find today a sum 
such as $1,250,000, which is the approxi- 
mate cost of a modern wind tunnel with 
anywhere from a 500- to 600-mile-an- 
hour wind velocity, is entirely out of the 
question; consequently, there remains 
only one source for such funds—that is, 
the Government. 

I recognize the fact also that if the 
Government is to supply funds through 
such grants to educational institutions 
the idea could be so broadly extended 
into other fields of activity that there 
would be no end to it. However, this 
business of wind tunnels for applied re- 
search is very vital to the national de- 
fense. Let me call your attention to the 
reasons I say that. I am speaking now 
of my own part of the country, where 
some 50 percent of the aircraft of the 
United States are assembled. 

We have a wind tunnel in the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology with a veloc- 
ity of 250 miles an hour, which is avail- 
able for applied research—that is, for 
the testing of the models of planes that 
are to be built for the United States 
Army and Navy as well as of civil air- 
craft. This wind tunnel has been used 
for these purposes for 15 to 16 hours per 
day for the past 9 years. But unless these 
people have higher velocity wind-tunnel 
facilities their work for the War Depart- 
ment and for the Navy Department must 
be limited, very limited in scope. Until 
recent years 250 miles per hour was ade- 
quate, but everyone knows that tomor- 
row’s speed will approach three times 250 
miles per hour. 

I could call your attention to a partic- 
ular model of military aircraft which is 
now still under preliminary flight test. 
It was first conceived some 5 years ago. 
One plane was produced a year and a 
half or two years later and was flown, 
but it crashed on landing. This plane is 
an exceedingly high-velocity military 
pursuit plane. An order was placed in 
July of 1939 for 66 of these planes, but 
when 1940 came along none of them had 
been produced. Why? Because, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, at least, 
there had not been adequate facilities 
available for the testing of the model 
of this plane in order that it might be 
developed in model form before being 
built. It is far easier and much quicker 
to make changes on a relatively small 
model than on a completed plane. 

Now we are in the year 1941 and orders 
for over 800 planes of this type were en- 
tered last year by the United States and 
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the British Governments, but still none 
of these planes has been delivered to 
either Government? Why, again? 
Mainly because there were not adequate 
facilities available for the testing of suc- 
cessive models of this machine to take 
the bugs out of its flight characteristics 
so that it can then be built, take off, 
and fly, and be landed, with safety and 
facility. We are at least 2 years behind 
in this particular model, mainly, I believe, 
because there were not research facili- 
ties available to test the models of the 
plane. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. One thing that 
pleases me about the gentleman’s 
amendment is that it shows Members 
of Congress seem to realize now the value 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics. 

Year after year the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] and the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BLAND] and 
myself were alone in defending this or- 
ganization on the floor when efforts were 
made to crippie it, and I might even say 
destroy it by striking out the entire ap- 
propriation. While, of course, I think 
the gentleman’s amendment is subject 
to a point of order, nevertheless the 
Members of this body should realize the 
value of this outstanding organization 
that has done more for the airplane in- 
dustry than all the private corporations 
in the United States or, in fact, the 
world. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It is the outstanding 
research laboratory in the world today. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to continue a little bit further 
and I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am sure that the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN] 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum] and other gentlemen in the 
House appreciate the fact also that not 
all wisdom or all technical knowledge or 
all ability to determine the answers to 
many of these difficult aeronautical engi- 
neering problems is centered within the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. A good part of the membership 
of that committee comes from the several 
larger technical institutions throughout 
the country that are already adequately 
staffed, have a very splendid corps of as- 
sistants and hundreds of advanced stu- 
dents who are learning the business of 
aeronautical designing. We have these 
splendid technical institutions in the 
country and there are a number of them 
that are well equipped to do this research 
work. They have fine staffs, equal in 
ability certainly to the staffs employed by 
the N. A. C. A., and splendid students, 
but they are unable to do this advanced 
work because the new velocities of air- 
planes and the possibility of higher ve- 
locities have made their testing and re- 
search facilities almost obsolete. 
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I would like to explain for a moment 
that the basic research with which the 
N. A. C. A. is principally and rightly con- 
cerned, has to do with fundamental 
problems and is not concerned with 
specific aircraft design, while applied re- 
search deals with the questions arising in 
the development of a particular design for 
a particular purpose. 

I can best describe this difference be- 
tween basic and applied research by say- 
ing that the man who is engaged on basic 
research is the man who sits down and 
plays with an idea until he breaks 
through some sort of veil surrounding it 
and discovers a new principle, while the 
man engaged in applied research is the 
man who is testing the action of a model 
which it is hoped may shortly be built 
into the finished full-scale airplane. 

These two things are quite different, 
the facilities of the N. A. C. A. being very 
largely engaged in basic research, they 
have not been available for much ap- 
plied research; in fact, if we are to go 
ahead producing these thousands of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of military aircraft 
for our Army and our Navy, it seems to 
me asinine not to put up a few million 
dollars to provide the proper testing facil- 
ities in educational institutions where 
the personnel and all necessary accoutre- 
ments except high-velocity wind tunnels 
are now available, to make certain that 
these planes will not only fly safely, but 
fly the very best and the fastest of any 
planes in the world. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Of course, the gen- 
tleman knows that in his own State of 
California there is soon to open the new 
general research laboratory. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I understand, and 
that it is for basic research. It is also 
450 miles from the center of 50 percent 
of the aircraft industry of the United 
States. 

Mr. COCHRAN. And they have just 
selected the site for the engine research 
laboratory which they have located at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. HINSHAW. And I am in favor of 
it, too. We have needed it badly. 

Mr. COCHRAN. They are going for- 
ward at a very good rate and therefore 
I suggest to the gentleman that he in- 
troduce a bill and have the matter come 
before the proper committee and let Dr. 
Lewis and Dr. Bush and other members 
of the committee come down and find 
out whether it is feasible or not, in their 
opinion. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I did introduce such 
a bill in 1939, and I have discussed this 
matter thoroughly, as the gentleman may 
well imagine, with both Dr. Bush and 
Dr. Lewis, and I will say to the gentleman 
with every compliment that I can hand 
to these distinguished and very able per- 
sonages, that there seems to be a certain 
feeling on the part of the N. A. C. A., 
which I can hardly describe, but the best 
way to describe it is that they would like 
to retain a concentration of research 
facilities entirely within the N. A. C. A. 
They do not seem to be inclined to favor 
allowing these facilities to be spread out 
among the several qualified educational 
institutions. I do not just know whether 
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it is the old question of professional jeal- 
ousy or the old question of expanding 
bureaucracy or some other queer incom- 
prehensible angle. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman is 
starting another Federal-aid program. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I remarked on that 
possibility at the beginning of my speech. 
At the same time I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that it is from these 
educational institutions that we must get 
the aeronautical engineers and designers 
to go out and work on this vast program 
in the aircraft companies. You will find, 
for instance, in my own district, and I 
know it must be true elsewhere, one air- 
plane company has found it necessary to 
go out and pick up from among the engi- 
neering professions, civil, mechanical, 
and electrical, several hundred engineers 
and send them for a special course of 
training at this technical institution in 
my district in order to teach them the 
principles of aeronautical design so that 
they might be available for their plants. 
There is a serious shortage of aeronau- 
tical engineers and draftsmen. 

The national-defense demands must be 
met. We cannot test models until the 
designs are completed, and we cannot test 
high-speed models in 250-mile-per-hour 
wind tunnels. It is uneconomical to re- 
quire each manufacturer to build and 
staff its own wind tunnel, and doubly so 
when we have highly trained and entirely 
competent directors and staffs right in 
our technical institutions, and trebly so 
when we consider the great need for 
facilities with which to train new engi- 
neers and designers. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that my 
amendment constitutes legislation in an 
appropriation bill and that it is subject 
to a point of order. I again thank the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] 
for his forbearance. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has 
carefully read the amendment and is of 
the opinion that much of it is legislation 
on an appropriation bill, and therefore 
the point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For each and every purpose requisite for and 
incident to the work of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission necessary 
toward carrying into effect the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act for the acquisition, 
establishment, and development of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway along the 
Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort Wash- 
ington to the Great Falls, and to provide for 
the acquisition of lands in the District of 
Columbia and the States of Maryland and 
Virginia requisite to the comprehensive park, 
parkway, and playground system of the Na 
tional Capital,” approved May 29, 1930; per- 
sonal services, including real estate and other 
technical services, at rates of pay to be fixed 
by the Commission and not exceeding those 
usual for similar services and without refer- 
erence to civil-service rules and the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1923, as amended; travel ex- 
penses; expenses of surveys and searching of 
titles, purchase of options, and all other costs 
incident to the acquisition of land, operation 
and maintenance of passenger-carrying vehi- 
cles for official use, $1,300,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended, $250,000 of said sum to 
be available for carrying out the provisions of 
section 1 (a) of said act; $200,000 to be avail- 
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able for carrying out the provisions of section 
1 (b) of said act, and $850,000 to be available 
for carrying out the provisions of section 4 of 
said act. 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the words 
“civil-service rules” in lines 16 and 17, 
page 61. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer the following amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WIcGLESworTH: 
Page 61, line 21, strike out “$1,300,000” and 
the balance of the paragraph and insert 
“$850,000, to be expended in carrying out the 
provisions of section 4 of said act and to 
remain available until expended.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, the appropriation for the National 
Park and Planning Commission for the 
current year amounts to $850,000, as com- 
pared with the pending request for $1,- 
300,000. 

The request of the Commission con- 
templates three uses of the appropriation 
which is requested; first, in the amount of 
$250,000 for the purchase of property 
along the Potomac River in connection 
with the George Washington Memorial 
Highway; second, in the amount of 
$200,000 in connection with the purchase 
of property in Maryland in the Anacostia 
Valley; and third, in the amount of $850,- 
000 for the extension of purchases in 
the District of Columbia under the Cap- 
per-Cramton Act. My amendment would 
eliminate the first two items, and pro- 
vide for the Commission the identical ap- 
propriation that it has in the current 
year, and for the same purpose. 

If we are really interested in trying to 
make savings at this time in respect to 
nonessential items, it seems to me that 
we can well afford to put aside both these 
expenditures for park purposes until 
some future time when we can better 
afford them. As a matter of fact I 
think we would be justified in reducing 
the $850,000 for purchases in the District 
of Columbia because the record of the 
Commission indicates that only about 60 
percent of the property acquired in the 
District has actually been utilized for the 
purposes for which it was acquired. 

My amendment simply makes avail- 
able the appropriation for the current 
year for use within the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, the item for $250,000 is for 
the extension of the parkway on the 
Maryland side of the Potomac River up 
to Great Falls. We have, each year, 
been appropriating for that a relatively 
small amount, to carry that project on, 
which was initiated under the Capper- 
Cramton Act, and those responsible for 
this program think it wise to go ahead 
slowly acquiring that land while it can 
be yet acquired before it is taken over 
by industry or some other form of de- 
velopment. The other item of $200,000 
for the Maryland Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission is also regarded as be- 
ing necessary. A portion of that is 
loaned to the Maryland commission. 
They pay back two-thirds of that. Two- 
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thirds of it will come back to the Federal 
Government. That is for further de- 
velopment of this park system in the 
Anacostia Valley leading to Fort Meade. 
The committee feels that both of these 
items should remain in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH) there were—ayes 39, noes 51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses, National Gallery of 
Art: For the upkeep and operation of the 
National Gallery of Art, the protection and 
care of the works of art therein, and all 
administrative expenses incident thereto, as 
authorized by the act of March 24, 1937 (50 
Stat. 51), as amended by the public reso- 
lution of April 13, 1939 (Pub. Res. No. 9, 
76th Cong.), including personal services in 
the District of Columbia (except as other- 
wise provided in sec, 4 (c) of such act) not 
to exceed $365,220; traveling expenses, in- 
cluding not exceeding $1,000 for expenses 
of attendance at meetings concerned with 
the work of the National Gallery of Art, when 
specifically authorized by the treasurer of the 
gallery; streetcar fares; supplies; equipment 
including labor-saving machines and devices 
and the rental, repair, and exchange thereof; 
periodicals and books of reference; purchase, 
repair, and cleaning of uniforms for guards 
and elevator operators; not to exceed $8,000 
for printing and binding; purchase or rental 
of devices and services for protecting build- 
ings and contents thereof; and maintenance 
and repair of buildings, approaches, and 
grounds, $533,300: Provided, That section 
$709 of the Revised Statutes, the civil-service 
laws, or the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, shall not apply to the restoration 
and repair of works of art for the National 
Gallery of Art, the cost of which shall not 
exceed $15,000. 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the 
words “‘civil-service laws” in lines 14 and 
15, page 67. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

The Clerk read down to and including 
line 23, page 68. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. THomason, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 2788, the independent offices 
appropriation bill, and had come to reso- 
lution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor and include a radio 
address delivered by Mrs. Ruth Williams, 
of the Republic of Panama, on the wrong 
use of the word “America.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. TINKHAM] may have permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
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and include therein a recent editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made in Committee of the 
Whole and to include certain letters and 
excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr, 
Macnuson] may have permission to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes after the 
legislative business of the day and any 
special orders that may have been 
entered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include therein an article from American 
Forests for January 1941, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include therein an editorial from the 
Detroit Free Press of December 19, 1940. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may be permitted to 
sit during the session of the House dur- 
ing the remainder of this Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article by Hon. Joseph A. 
Conry, a former Member of this House. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks on the subject of radio. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made this afternoon in 
Committee of the Whole so as to include 
certain quotations and excerpts from 
hearings and other papers. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an article by the 
editor of the Lima News, Lima, Ohio. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made today and include 
excerpts and testimony in the hearings 
before the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Sanpers] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call your attention at this time to a 
most significant development in our na- 
tional-defense program. I refer to the 
effort which the administration is mak- 
ing to decentralize the industries engaged 
in the production of instruments and 
weapons of defense. This development is 
of tremendous importance for several 
reasons. 

If speed is needed in the production 
of machines, this is certainly the way to 
get it. There are thousands of small 
machine shops, iron works, and so forth, 
scattered through the smaller cities, 
towns, and villages of this country that 
are not participating in the national- 
defense program. The Government 
needs these people and these people need 
the defense orders, and the Government 
is considering earnestly, and pushing 
energetically, an effort to enlist these 
small industries in the effort to rearm 
our people. 

For the most part, the industries I refer 
to in the nature of things could not be 
the principal contractor in one of these 
defense contracts, yet it is a fact, as most 
of you know, that these smaller machine 
shops, iron works, and so forth, can re- 
produce nearly any part of a machine. 
Give one of these shops a model or a blue- 
print and the proper specifications and 
it can turn out just as good work for that 
particular part as a larger shop can do. 
And by enlisting such shops all over the 
Nation, in the smaller cities, towns, and 
villages in this country, the production of 
such weapons as tanks, trucks, military 
cars, airplanes, and so forth, can be 
speeded up to an unlimited degree. I do 
not believe that motors can be manufac- 
tured in this way, but nearly any part of 
the frame or body of most of the above 
machines can be so produced. 

This decentralization of our defense 
program is of extreme importance for 
another reason. During the debate last 
week on the naval-expansion bill, H. R. 
1437, we were told that the shipbuilding 
facilities of the east coast and the west 
coast were crowded to the utmost. We 
were told, therefore, that it was contem- 
plated that most of the vessels authorized 
by this measure would be constructed in 
the cities along the Great Lakes. We all 
recall the perfectly comprehensible so- 
licitude of the Members of Congress from 
the Middle West that these craft should 
be constructed in cities of the Middle 
West. 

The great bulk of the industries that 
are participating in our national-defense 
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program are located on the east and west 
coasts and near great metropolitan areas. 

All of this is fine for the people located 
there. 

But there are people who live in other 
sections of this great country of ours. I 
am referring to Americans who live in 
the small towns and villages and on 
farms. What about them? 

I come from a district in which there 
are no large metropolitan areas, but in 
which are to be found many people and 
many industries ready, willing, and ca- 
pable of participating in our national- 
defense program. 

I am the more concerned over this for 
the reason that we frequently hear the 
assertion made—I heard it in the House 
today—that other appropriations, in- 
cluding the relief rolls, would be cut to 
the bone in order that more money might 
be spent on national defense. I yield to 
no man in recognizing the necessity for 
national defense, but I can likewise see 
no reason why some of this national- 
defense money should not be spent in sec- 
tions such as that which I represent. 

I come from a section that is largely 
agricultural, and the year just past has 
been one of the hardest on farmers we 
have ever had. Our sugarcane and cot- 
ton farmers, due to inclement weather, 
had one of the worst years we have had 
in our section, and farm production of 
these crops was approximately one-half 
of what they usually are. In our straw- 
berry and truck-producing region like- 
wise thousands of people need assistance. 
If all of the expenditures for national de- 
fense is going to other sections, what is 
going to happen to these people? 

Of course, it is entirely possible to 
spread our national-defence program 
into the smaller cities, towns, and villages 
so as to afford employment where it is so 
badly needed, and it would be akin to a 
crime to concentrate this defense pro- 
gram in the larger metropolitan areas and 
make no effort to care for the sections 
such as these I am describing; and I am 
very happy to say that our Government is 
making an energetic effort to spread this 
national-defense program out to meet 
these conditions. 

We should profit by Great Britain’s ex- 
perience and decentralize. In the Wash- 
ington Post of January 23, in the column 
by Messrs. Alsop and Kintner, is an in- 
terview with Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh 
Dowding. In this article the British air 
marshal declared that, despite German 
bombing raids, British aircraft produc- 
tion is still gaining perceptibly every 
month. The article goes on to state: 

This he attributes to the decentralization 
system, by which parts of every plane model 
are subcontracted to hundreds of smaller 
shops, subassemblies to scores of slightly 
larger ones, and even final assemblies are si- 
multaneously carried on in several plants. 
Because of this, he explained, production can 
never really be knocked out. 


This is just what we ought to do in this 
country and just what the administra- 
tion is trying to do. The advantages of 
such decentralization are many. While 
we may fear no immediate attack from 
enemy bombers, we are in danger 
of attack by sabotage. Such a plan 
would also insure the spread of defense 
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contracts into every section of this coun- 
try and would likewise insure that Amer- 
icans of every station and every class 
would participate in our defense pro- 
gram. 

Such a plan would also go a long way 
toward eliminating the war profiteering 
to which we are all opposed. 

Every section of America is going 
to be taxed to pay for this defense pro- 
gram; Americans in every walk and sta- 
tion of life will contribute their share 
in taxes to find the funds to see us 
through this crisis. They will not be- 
grudge the payment. But this Congress 
and this Government should see to it 
that defense contracts are broken down 
into subcontracts and spread into every 
section of this country and not concen- 
trated in just a few large cities. 

If we break these defense contracts 
down into small subcontracts, that will 
mean jobs for our unemployed in the 
small cities and towns; it will mean 
money in circulation in the rural areas; 
it will mean Government spending in 
communities that up to now have been 
frequently overlooked; and, most impor- 
tant of all, such a program will mean a 
tremendous speeding up of our national 
effort to rearm. 

No policy that the Government can 
pursue is more important at this time 
than for it to place emphasis upon the 
decentralization of our program for na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for an observation? 

Mr. SANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am very much in 
sympathy with what the gentleman said 
in reference to decentralization, or 
spread of benefits. Iam informed by the 
Defense Commission that orders already 
placed will call for 18,000,000,000 man- 
hours of work—to complete orders al- 
ready placed. I also understand from the 
Conference Board that manufacturers— 
mining, steam, transportation, and so 
forth—utilized 18,000,000,000 man-hours 
of work last year. If we utilized 18,000,- 
000,000 man-hours of work last year and if 
we have on order as a backlog 18,000,- 
000,000 additional man-hours needed for 
defense material, we are certainly going 
to have to materially expand capital pro- 
duction such as buildings, machinery, 
and tools throughout this country or 
these goods will not be produced; and I 
join with the gentleman from Louisiana 
in hoping that as new facilities are built 
they will be built where the agricultural 
workers who are now overstaffed on the 
farms, will have a chance at some of 
this industrial activity. 

Mr. SANDERS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
and to include therein certain editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WOODRUFF 
of Michigan was given permission to ex- 
tend his own remarks in the RECORD.) 
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ACTING ASSISTANT SURGEONS, UNITED STATES 
NAVY 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] may have permission to file 
a supplemental report from the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs to accompany the 
bill (H. R. 2112) to amend the act of 
May 4, 1898 (30 Stat. 380; U. S. C., title 
34, sec. 21), as amended, to authorize the 
President to appoint additional acting 
assistant surgeons in time of national 
emergency. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] is recognized for 
40 minutes. à 


AMERICAN AID TO BRITAIN 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, regardless 
of the primary causes of the present 
European or Asiatic wars, I am convinced 
that the great mass of American citizens 
are in complete sympathy with heroic 
people throughoùt the world, who are 
making appalling sacrifices in order to 
protect and defend human liberty against 
the vicious assaults of tyrants possessing 
totalitarian power, 

As Americans we are fully aware of the 
facts of history, which disclose a continu- 
ous succession of wars down through the 
centuries, wars promoted by imperialistic 
aims, conflicts of social and economic 
ideologies, and fanned into fierce passion 
by racial and religious intolerance. It 
would be academic to recall their number 
and to record here the constant change 
of geographic boundaries and political 
sovereignties. The founders of this Gov- 
ernment warned us against involvement 
in these inevitable conflicts, and from 
1789 down to 1917 we abided by that ad- 
vice. We grew and prospered as a na- 
tion. The effects of our departure from 
that course in 1917 are too well known to 
all of us to need further emphasis here. 

The present European and Asiatic wars 
are not the result of any overt act on the 
part of the Government of the United 
States. The present participants in 
those wars, we are now told by Ambas- 
sador Bullitt and others, were fully ad- 
vised that the United States would main- 
tain its zeutrality. They entered upon 
those appalling adventures without our 
consent and without our advice. They 
were actively engaged in war when the 
American people chose their delegates 
to the conventions of the two great major 
parties. 

The Republican Convention in Phila- 
delphia, responsive to the clear demand 
of the American people, wrote a platform 
of principles and gave this pledge: 

The Republican Party is firmly opposed to 
involving this Nation in foreign war. The 
Republican Party stands for Americanism, 
preparedness, and peace, Our sympathies 
have been profoundly stirred by invasions of 
unoffending countries and by disaster to 
nations whose ideals most closely resemble 
our own. We favor the extension to all peo- 
ples fighting for liberty, or whose liberty is 
threatened, all such aid as shall not be in 


violation of international Jaw or inconsistent 
with the requirements of national defense. 
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The Democrats at the Democratic 
Party Convention at Chicago, in clear, 
unmistakable language, gave this pledge 
to the American people: 

The American people are determined that 
war raging in Europe, Asia, and Africa shall 
not come to America. We will not partici- 
pate in foreign wars, and we will not send 
our Army, naval, or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Americas, except 
in case of attack. We favor and shall rigor- 
ously enforce and defend the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The direction and aim of our foreign 
policy has been, and will continue to be, the 
security and defense of our own land and 
the maintenance of its peace. In self-de- 
fense and in good conscience the world's 
greatest democracy cannot afford heartlessly 
or in a spirit of appeasement to ignore the 
peace-loving and liberty-loving peoples wan- 
tonly attacked by ruthless aggressors. We 
pledge to extend to these peoples all the 
material aid at our command consistent with 
law and not inconsistent with the interests 
of our own national defense. 


Thus spoke the two great parties in 
their respective platforms, and thus was 
given by both great parties the solemn 
pledge that the United States would not 
participate in foreign wars and that aid 
to be given to peace- and liberty-loving 
people fighting totalitarian aggression 
would be such as is consistent with exist- 
ing law and our own national defense. 
During the campaign the two candidates 
for the Presidency on the Republican and 
Democratic tickets reiterated and em- 
phasized those pledges. 

Listen to Candidate Willkie, speaking 
on October 30 at Baltimore, Md.: 

I have given you my pledge many times 
over. I will work for peace. We are against 
sending our boys into any var other than 
the defense of our own country. 


Again, speaking at Boston, Mass., on 
October 12, Candidate Willkie said: 


We can have peace, but we must know 
how to preserve it. To begin with, we shall 
not undertake to fight anybody else’s war. 
Our boys shall stay out of European wars. 
There is only one way. We must become 
strong. We must build ourselves an air 
force, a Navy, and an Army so strong that 
no dictator will dare to tamper with our 
commerce, our interests, or our rights. That 
is the defense program we must have. 


Listen to Candidate Roosevelt, speak- 
ing at Philadelphia on October 23, 1940: 


We are arming ourselves not for any pur- 
pose of conquest or intervention in foreign 
disputes. I repeat again that I stand on the 
platform of our party. We will not partici- 
pate in foreign wars and we will not send our 
Army, Navy, or air forces to fight in foreign 
lands outside of the Americas, except in case 
of attack. 


Thus, the pledge was given to the 
American people by both candidates for 
the Presidency. 

As representatives of the people in this 
Congress, we were elected on those 
pledges. As for me, I renew that pledge. 
I shall vote against H. R. 1776 because 
Serious and sustained study of its provi- 
sions and the propaganda promulgated 
by its partisans convince me that it is the 
last step necessary to force our active 
participation in foreign war; a complete 
surrender by the Congress of its consti- 
tutional prerogatives and duties and a 
direct violation of the platform upon 
which I was elected to this office. 
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If further proof were needed to indi- 
cate that the adoption of this measure is 
a final step toward participation in Euro- 
pean war, the testimony of the Secretary 
of the Treasury given to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee should furnish 
such proof. The newspapers of January 
29 quote the Secretary as stating that 
Great Britain, Greece, and China cannot 
continue to fight if this bill—1776—does 
not pass. He is further quoted as saying: 

I am convinced that if Congress doesn't 
act on this bill, there is nothing for Britain 
to do but quit fighting. 


In other words, the only implication 
possible from this testimony is that by 
the passage of this bill the administra- 
tion has assumed responsibility for the 
continuation of the European war, and 
once having assumed that responsibility, 
you and I know that we must inevitably 
be drawn into actual participation as in 
1917, and must carry it on to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

Much as I may desire to aid the people 
of the world who are fighting totalitarian 
aggression, I cannot in good conscience 
violate the pledges made to the people 
whom I am honored to represent, nor 
can I overlook the statement of the Sec- 
retary of State made to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, as quoted in 
the press, that “if he thought this bill 
would lead us into war, he would be 
against it.” Serious and sustained study 
of this bill convinces me beyond question 
that it is a last step toward actual par- 
ticipation in foreign war, and for that 
reason and with honesty and sincerity 
of purpose, having the welfare of our own 
Nation at heart, I cannot and will not 
support it. 

The proponents of this measure have 
forgotten their pledges made just a few 
weeks ago when soliciting the votes of 
the American people, and they now at- 
tempt to speed this bill to passage on the 
assumption that Britain faces an imme- 
diate crisis within the next 60 or 90 days, 
and that without our help and participa- 
tion she will fall, and thus America will 
be in immediate danger of attack from 
totalitarian aggressors. Let us for one 
moment analyze this argument. 

The new Ambassador, Lord Halifax, is 
quoted in the press as stating that what 
Britain needs most at the present time is 
ships and more ships, planes and more 
planes, munitions and more munitions. 

Let us think for one moment of the 
necessity of Britain for ships. If we are 
to respond to this demand, where are the 
ships to come from to meet the alleged 
60- or 90-day emergency? Certainly, it 
is impossible for this Nation to build 
ships in that period of time, and if ships 
are to be furnished they must be taken 
from those already built and in the pos- 
session of the American merchant fleet 
or the American Navy. It therefore 
seems academic that if we are to supply 
Britain with ships in time to meet the 
emergency described we must give them 
the ships now constituting our own mer- 
chant and naval fleets. In view of the 
testimony of the necessity for every ship 
for our own defense I believe that before 
any are turned over to Britain the people 
of the United States are entitled to know 
what the status of our own defense will 
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be when our own fleet is thus robbed of 
vital and essential elements. 

What about planes? Is it not a fact, 
as disclosed by the testimony before the 
committees of the House, that Britain is 
now receiving 90 percent of the combat- 
plane production of this Nation? How 
many more planes can we give to Britain 
than those that are already being de- 
livered in order to meet a 60- or 90-day 
crisis? Certainly, if Britain is to fall 
within 60 or 90 days, the productive ca- 
pacity of America as to airplanes will not 
be able to meet that crisis. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Does 
not the gentleman agree that regardless 
of what is done about this bill, everything 
that can physically be provided for Great 
Britain between now and the time of the 
emergency will be done regardless of 
what happens to the bill? 

Mr. KEEFE. Exactly. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. We 
are now stepping up our productive ca- 
pacity to the very limit. We are going 
as far as American ingenuity can make 
us go and nothing we do regarding this 
bill can alter that fact. 

Mr. KEEFE. I shall be very happy to 
reiterate that sentiment as I go along. 

Are we not shipping today from our 
own meager stores all of the munitions 
that our productive capacity will per- 
mit? How much more can we send than 
is now being sent in order to avert a 60- 
or 90-day crisis? 

I can conceive that what England 
needs most of all is naval protection for 
its convoys of merchant ships, and that 
will require the intervention of the Amer- 
ican Navy. I can never support such a 
proposal. 

Let us be frank about this situation. 
England needs most of all ships in order 
to keep her life line open. She needs 
food and all the other essential items 
necessary to sustain her valiant popula- 
tion. She needs destroyers, mosquito 
boats, and cruisers for convoy purposes. 
Of what benefit will it be to Britain to 
ship munitions unless they reach the 
shores of England in safety? I can see 
the inexorable demand coming for the 
use not only of our merchant marine but 
for our Navy, and I think the people of 
America are entitled to know the truth. 

We are advised that the House com- 
mittee considering H. R. 1776 has decided 
upon offering several committee amend- 
ments. Evidently responsive to the very 
clear and unmistakable demand of the 
people of this country that the American 
Navy must not be used to convoy British 
merchant vessels, I am advised that the 
committee has written an amendment 
into the act which attempts to place re- 
strictions upon the use of our Navy for 
convoy purposes. 

However, permit me to direct your at- 
tention to the fact that while the proposed 
amendment is intended to restrict the 
use of our Navy for convoy purposes, 
there is nothing in the amendment or 
in the law that would prevent the Presi- 
dent transferring American naval units or 
American merchant ships to Britain and 
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permit Britain herself to then use them 
for convoy purposes. 

The proponents answer that the Presi- 
dent has no intention of so doing. In 
view of the testimony of Secretary Stim- 
son, who opposed the anticonvoy amend- 
ment, I, as one Member of Congress, am 
not willing to vote such a tremendous 
grant of power on the simple assurance 
of the President that he does not intend 
to exercise it. If it is not intended to use 
such great dictatorial power, then why 
ask for it? 

Mr, GORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Does the gentleman take 
the position he is opposed to the bill be- 
cause it grants authority for the Presi- 
dent to use the Navy as a convoy? 

Mr. KEEFE. Oh, no. I did not say 
that at all. The gentleman was not 
listening. 

Mr. GORE. I beg the gentleman’s par- 
don. I was listening very intently. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am not opposed to the 
bill for any such reason because there is 
not anything in the bill, so far as the 
actual reading of it is concerned, and 
without legalistic interpretation, that I 
can conceive would give the President 
any such power, but I understand the 
committee has written an amendment 
which will make it clear and beyond doubt 
that he is not to use the American Navy 
for convoy purposes. I have just indi- 
cated to the gentleman that this bill when 
thus amended will still permit the Presi- 
dent to give to England or to lease or 
lend American naval vessels or American 
merchant ships and let England use them 
as she pleases. 

Mr. GORE. I wonder if the gentleman 
in his wise legal opinion thinks we could 
write anything in this bill or in any other 
bill which would contravene the Presi- 
dent’s power under the Constitution as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy? 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman has 
raised a very interesting question, and it 
is one that has been submitted many, 
many times in the statement that the 
President now has the power to tell the 
commander of a battleship to go here 
or to go there. I concede that the Presi- 
dent perhaps as Commander in Chief 
has that power, but I do not concede 
that under the Constitution or under ex- 
isting law he has the power, without 
action of this Congress, to send the bat- 
tle fleet or the Army upon an expedition 
which would constitute and be an act 
of war. 

The proponents of this measure, by 
suggesting an amendment to limit its au- 
thority to 2 years, have made a frank 
confession that such an unheard of grant 
of power is dangerous in a democracy, 
and if it is a dangerous grant of power if 
exercised beyond a period of 2 years, it is 
a dangerous exercise of power to be 
granted at all, and the intervention of 
this 2-year limitation, in my humble 
judgment, does not eliminate the dan- 
gerous character of this legislation. 

They say Britain is running short of 
money, and yet our economy has not yet 
been able to produce the munitions and 
airplanes which she has heretofore or- 
dered and paid for, or has the ability to 
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pay for. These orders cannot and will 
not be filled for many months to come. 
Of what avail, therefore, is it to work the 
people of America into a condition of 
hysteria on the ground that Engiand 
will either stand or fall dependent upon 
the crisis which will come within 60 or 
90 days? If it is proposed by this admin- 
istration to lease or lend our existing 
supply of war materials so vitally needed 
by our own Army and Navy for our own 
defense, why not tell the people and the 
Congress the facts? Why not let Con- 
gress perform its constitutional duty and 
with full knowledge of the facts vote on 
the question as to whether or not we 
shall lease or give away specific existing 
defense materials? 

It is stated in testimony before the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate that England is running short of cash 
and that orders for future delivery of 
war materials are not being placed be- 
cause she does not have the funds with 
which to pay for them and that, there- 
fore, we should enact H. R. 1776 so as to 
enable the President by a circuitous proc- 
ess to give from our own stores of muni- 
tions and war materials the things which 
England, Greece, and China may need. 
The people of America are relying upon 
the Congress to determine the amount 
and the extent of this aid, and if we pass 
this legislation, Congress will have sur- 
rendered all of its control and will have 
abdicated its position of responsibility 
under the Constitution. 

To you who are so anxious to aid Brit- 
ain in her necessary demands for money 
with which to pay for orders for war 
materials, why do you not come before 
the Congress with a resolution authoriz- 
ing the Government to make a direct 
loan? Why do you not specify the 
amount of that loan and the purpose for 
which it is to be made? Congress would 
then be in complete control of the situa- 
tion. If you pass this lease and lend bill, 
you will never know how much aid has 
been given except as the President may 
report it to the Congress after the fact 
has been accomplished. I hear someone 
say that a direct loan cannot be made 
because the Johnson Act and our neu- 
trality laws would first have to be modi- 
fied or repealed. There is an erroneous 
general opinion not only among Members 
of Congress but throughout the country 
as a whole that the Johnson Act and the 
neutrality law prohibit a direct loan by 
this Government to a defaulting nation. 
May I assure you that neither of these 
acts contains any such prohibition. 

The Johnson Act, found in the Crim- 
inal Code of the United States, desig- 
nated as section 804A of title 31, simply 
prohibits any person to purchase or sell 
the bonds, securities, or other obligations 
of any foreign government which is in 
default in the payment of its obligations 
or any part thereof to the Government of 
the United States. The word “person,” 
as defined in the act in section 2, cannot 
by the wildest stretch of judicial inter- 
pretation be broadened so as to include 
the Government of the United States 
itself, and in a legal opinion rendered by 
the Attorney General under date of May 
5, 1934, this subject is thoroughly dis- 
cussed and the conclusion reached that 
the Johnson Act does not prohibit loans 
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to defaulting nations or any other nation 
made by the Government itself or cor- 
porations owned or controlled by the 
Government. 

By the same parity of reasoning it can 
be stated with assurance that there is 
no prohibition in the neutrality law 
against a loan by the Government of the 
United States to any foreign government 
or political subdivision thereof. 

Why not be honest with the American 
people, and if speed is of the essence and 
you are determined to follow this course 
of all-out aid to Britain, Greece, and 
China, why not tell the American people 
so, and let the Congress determine by 
a direct appropriation of money the 
amount, the character, and the extent of 
the aid to be given? Let the Congress 
retain control as the Constitution pre- 
scribes. 

If you pass bill H. R. 1776, you empower 
the President, without consultation with 
the Congress, who represent the people, 
to give aid in any amount out of exist- 
ing or hereafter to be acquired war ma- 
terials and upon such terms as he alone 
may determine. If the Congress of the 
United States is determined to give aid 
to the so-called democracies, then let 
it be done in the face of known facts, 
and let it be done with our eyes open so 
that we know what burden, the aid we 
are to give, will ultimately be upon the 
American people. If the end in view is 
aid to Britain, Congress can retain its 
constitutional functions and duties and 
self-respect and extend that aid without 
giving dictatorial power to the President 
and without abdicating its sworn consti- 
tutional functions. I can easily see that 
the proponents of this bill do not want 
the American people to know the facts 
and thet they are willing that the Con- 
gress shall abdicate and place congres- 
sional responsibility in the hands of one 
man. 

I am opposed to placing in the hands 
of any one man the right by his actions 
to involve this Nation in active participa- 
tion in foreign war. True, he would do 
so in the name of saving the world for 
democracy and keeping war away from 
our shores, but I cannot forget the same 
arguments and the same promises that 
were made in 1916-17, and which in- 
evitably led us into that sad adventure. 
I am opposed to such a policy. I do 
not believe that democracy or civilization 
is dependent upon our active participa- 
tion in another foreign war. We must 
be for America first. 

We must believe that the first line of 
our defense is in the heart and spirit of 
the people of America and their united 
loyalty to its institutions and traditions. 
We must believe in the principles and 
pledges made in the Democratic and Re- 
publican platforms of 1940. To do other- 
wise is to make a mockery of constitu- 
tional government. We are a representa- 
tive republic. We do not believe in 
monarchy or privilege of birth or rule 
over subject peoples. We believe in a 
government by the consent of the gov- 
erned, expressed in coordinate executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers. We be- 
lieve in equal opportunity for every cit- 
izen, rich or poor, to attain the highest 
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position. We believe that because of 
such a government we have become the 
greatest nation in the world. 

We participated in the last war, so our 
then leaders said, in order to save the 
world for democracy, to fight the war to 
end all wars and obtain “peace without 
victory.” After the war, won as a ra- 
sult of our efforts, our Allies, over our 
protests, were able to impose upon the 
defeated Germans the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The League of Nations was es- 
tablished. An effort was made to make 
the United States a member of it, and 
under the doctrine of collective security, 
nonaggression, and the maintenance of 
the status quo set up in the covenant, to 
upheld the French and British Empires 
in perpetuity. The Republican Party 
and a large segment of the Democratic 
Party refused to assent without reserva- 
tions protective of American sovereignty. 
They declared that the Congress of the 
United States and not the League of Na- 
tions should determine when and where 
American troops were to fight, Presi- 
dent Wilson demanded ratification of the 
treaty without reservations. He and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the latter as a 
candidate for the Vice Presidency, car- 
ried their cause to the Nation. They lost 
by an overwhelming majority in 1920. 
Neither the Treaty of Versailles nor the 
League of Nations brought peace to an 
anguished world. Revolutions and war 
after war followed. Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Stalin, communism, fascism, and 
nazi-ism resulted. Again we hear echoes 
of the same argument—the sanctity of 
collective security, nonaggression, and 
the maintenance of the status quo—ends 
never achieved in nature or history, not 
even by ourselves. 

Mr. Speaker, what are the war aims 
of the democracies in the present strug- 
gle? It is said by Lord Halifax that the 
British aims are to win the war and to 
crush Hitler. It is said by others that 
this is a war between conflicting ideol- 
ogies, totalitarianism on the one hand 
and human liberty protected by demo- 
cratic institutions of government on the 
other. If this is true, I ask in all serious- 
ness: What difference is there between 
Hitler and Stalin? What difference is 
there between communism and nazi- 
ism? So far as I am able to see, they 
both are animated by the same tyranni- 
cal ruthlessness that is so abhorrent to 
liberty-loving people throughout the 
world. 

I ask you, Members of Congress, what 
is to happen when Hitler and his dis- 
ciples are crushed? Who will rule the 
world? Under what sovereignties will its 
people live? Will the sovereignty of Nor- 
way, Denmark, Belgium, France, Ethi- 
opia, Albania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Finland, Latvia, and Estonia be re- 
stored? Will Japan be compelled to sur- 
render the invaded portions of China? 
Will the territory of Africa be restored, 
and to whom? Will Russia be compelled 
to give up the territorial gains which she 
has acquired? Why are we as a govern- 
ment constantly appeasing Stalin if we 
are sincere in our protestations toward 
totalitarianism? Must we fight only the 
totalitarianism of the Axis Powers, or 
shall we be compelled to also fight the 
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communistic philosophy of Russia that 
for over 20 years has by every artifice and 
device tried to overthrow this Govern- 
ment by force and violence? 

I am convinced that this Nation’s 
program to police the entire world will be 
doomed to failure and that our efforts 
will be as futile as our participation in 
the last war and the resultant League. 
Iam convinced that America cannot con- 
sistently maintain the Monroe Doctrine 
of noninterference by European nations 
in this hemisphere while at the same 
time maintaining our right to interfere 
with European and Asiatic nations in the 
kind of government and boundaries they 
shall have and that the attempt to do so 
will result only in the depletion of our 
own national strength and in endless 
wars. 

For these reasons we opposed in the 
last Congress the lifting of the arms em- 
bargo and the abandonment of neutrality 
“in the name of neutrality.” We con- 
demned the sale and transfer of destroy- 
ers to Great Britain without the consent 
of Congress. We opposed the bill pro- 
viding for immediate conscription in time 
of peace and criticized the provocative 
acts and utterances of the President and 
members of his Cabinet as successive acts 
ultimately leading to war. We have taken 
the view that although our individual 
sympathies may be with Great Britain, 
we as a nation should maintain a just 
neutrality which alone assures ultimate 
respect and peace in the end. We so 
voted, and both the Democratic and Re- 
publican platforms sustained us in our 
pledge and aim of keeping the United 
States out of foreign war. 

In view of these facts, as one Repub- 
lican, I cannot accept the leadership of 
any man who in attempting to speak for 
the Republican Party voices the same 
attitude as the supporters of this legisla- 
tion, which threatens involvement in 
European war, and who differs with the 
present administration only in degree on 
domestic problems. Our election upon 
our record in the last Congress in op- 
posing successive steps toward involve- 
ment of this Nation in foreign war is 
sufficient ground for that repudiation. 

American interests demand that we 
remain out of the direct conflict. We are 
already supplying Britain with all the 
war munitions we can and still remain 
out of active participation in the war. 
To do otherwise and to pretend to do it 
by measures short of war is a mere sub- 
terfuge and deception and does not fool 
the American people. 

I warn the country that if the pro- 
ponents of this program succeed in gain- 
ing the authority to take advantage of 
that subterfuge and deception and we be- 
come actively involved in the war, Amer- 
ican boys will again be sacrificed to alien 
purposes, and although the war may 
be kept away from our shores, hundreds 
of thousands of American homes will 
nevertheless be made desolate. Our na- 
tional debt will mount to a point where 
spiral inflation of commodity prices will 
be inevitable. Immense suffering will 
be the result, and we shall in the end 
achieve nothing except to sustain the 
territorial ambitions of empire in the 
name of democracy. 
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We do not believe that 80 percent of 
the American people from coast to coast 
are willing to appease the opinion of the 
10 percent of our citizens who are so 
pusillanimous as 0 think that civiliza- 
tion and our welfare demand that we 
enter this war. We do not believe that 
America will perish under any conditions, 
To so believe would continually make us 
a mere satellite of European intrigue, 
something our virile forefathers never 
intended. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that, if agreeable 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
LELAND M. Forp], the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] may be permitted 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KELL of Illinois). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT] ? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I hope the gentleman will discuss 
the enormous powers now possessed by 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
the President of the United States and 
tell us the powers that we could possibly 
grant to the President which would be 
greater. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object 

Mr. KEEFE. If the gentleman wants 
to ask a question or object, he may do 
either. 

Mr. GORE. I had no intention of ob- 
jecting. I want to ask a question. 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman has just 
stated that after rendering this aid which 
he has been so ably discussing we would 
derive no benefit except a perpetuation 
of imperial intentions, or some words to 
that effect. Does the gentleman by those 
words take the position that we have no 
stake in the outcome of this struggle and 
that it makes no difference to the United 
States which side wins? 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman knows 
better than that. The gentleman and I 
are very close friends and we have dis- 
cussed this matter many, many times. 
The gentleman knows I entertain no such 
idea as he has suggested in his question. 
I believe that we have a tremendous 
stake in this whole situation, but I am not 
directing my remarks to that situation. 

The stake, as I see it, if we are to gain, 
is to carry out the platform and the 
promises made by your candidate for the 
Presidency and your party as well as 
mine, namely, to make our own defenses 
strong and to make this Nation invulner- 
able against attacks from the outside, 
and to be able to demonstrate to the peo- 
ple of the world that we can make de- 
mocracy work here in America and that 
democracy is not a sham. 

Mr. GORE. If the gentleman will 
yield, that is the purpose of H. R. 1776. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman may say 
that is the purpose, but I do not agree 
with him. That is why I have taken this 
time to disagree. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I wonder if the 
gentleman from Tennessee can tell us 
the degree of difference between the im- 
perialist rule of Great Britain over India, 
Africa, the West Indies—in fact, over 
one-fifth of the world—and the imperial- 
ist rule of the Nazis, which warrants our 
going further into this imperialistic war 
by means of H. R. 1776? 

Mr. KEEFE. I cannot yield for the 
purpose of permitting the gentleman 
from Tennessee to answer. 

The American spirit heretofore has 
never feared any foe. We are opposed to 
nazi-ism, fascism, and communism as 
inimical to our form of government in 
spite of the fact that they presently ap- 
pear, through the imposition of tyranny, 
to have the support of the people in their 
respective countries. We do not fear 
them. We favor the building of the 
greatest two-ocean navy, an air force 
double that of any other power on earth, 
and a well-trained, mobile land force as 
the best means of preserving peace. We 
oppose using this force, however, to pro- 
mote imperialism or to make America the 
dictator to all nations as to what they 
shall think and do and be. We cannot 
regulate the whole world in the name of 
democracy. Our obligation is to the 
American people. We must demonstrate 
to the world that democracy is a living, 
virile thing and that it can solve its own 
domestic problems. We are steadfastly 
for the preservation of the American 
market for the American producer and 
for the proper preparation for the pro- 
tection of the American standard of liv- 
ing after the war is over. We are quite as 
steadfastly for the end of the fool’s para- 
dise of pyrotechnical finance and spend- 
ing that has been engaged in, lo these 
long years, without adequate return based 
upon saving, thrift, and normal work, 
which is the true basis of the economy of 
any great people. We believe that a new 
and greater war lasting for years to pre- 
serve and finance other empires will not 
solve any of these problems and cannot 
but be disastrous to the American people. 
We therefore again renew our pledge 
against it. 

Republicans in the Congress of the 
United States have the will and the pur- 
pose to give material aid to the gallant 
men and women of all nations that are 
fighting for human liberty. We insist 
that that aid be given, however, in ac- 
cordance with our constitutional concep- 
tions of government. We insist that our 
first and primary duty is to the people of 
America and a complete adherence to the 
platform pledges made to the people to 


keep this Nation out of foreign war. We. 


repudiate any leadership that violates 
platform and preelection promises and, 
under the immediate exigencies of the 
day, beckons us to walk down the road to 
inevitable war. 

America must be made and kept invul- 
nerable as a constant symbol of the will 
of a free people to remain at peace, but 
with the will and purpose to resist to the 
limit any aggressor that threatens to at- 
tack our people or our institutions of 
government. [Applause.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HorrmMan] be permitted to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude certain resolutions and petitions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. i 

(Mr. WoopruFF of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] may be permitted to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein certain excerpts from letters, 
and other material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, when the 
hearts of all of us are bursting over the 
world's agonies, the awful conditions 
existing in so many foreign countries, 
the bombing of cities, the slaughter of 
human beings, civilians as well as armed 
forces, the flouting of Christianity, the 
effluvium of hate that has swept over vast 
portions of the globe and all but blotted 
out the brotherhood of man, it is our im- 
perative duty to take counsel together in 
regard to the future of America. In this 
time of extreme necessity let there be no 
criminations and recriminations. Let it 
be a counsel of reason. Let us concede 
at the outset that we are all equally in- 
terested and equally patriotic in wanting 
to do what is best for our country and in 
a spirit of mutual respect and tolerance 
let us try to decide what is the future best 
policy for America. While we deplore 
the injustices, barbarisms, and cruelties 
perpetrated in other lands “we have no 
commission from God to police the 
world,” as President Harrison once told 
me. America is our responsibility. 

I want it understood at the beginning 
of the debate on the lend-lease bill that 
I have no purpose to question the motives 
of the President of the United States or 
to challenge in the slightest degree his 
patriotism and good intentions. He is 
having his cross to bear. It is a heavy 
cross, and I sympathize with him from 
the depths of my heart. Some of us do 
not agree with him-in respect to certain 
provisions of the bill, but that is our right 
in a democracy. We will discuss our dif- 
ferences among ourselves, but to the 
world we are a united nation. 

The proposed lend-lease bill involves 
changes of the most fundamental, vital, 
and epochal character in American 
policy, which in the public interest should 
be studied and debated and prayed over 
by the people who comprise the American 
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Nation. Before embarking upon a policy 
which has in it the possibility of altering 
or even abolishing our democratic form 
of government we should exercise much 
thought and care. As one of our great 
chains of newspapers has stated, there is 
no reason why such consideration and 
such debate should not take place, be- 
cause for months to come the deliveries 
of munitions to Britain will be proceed- 
ing at as fast a pace as would be possible 
even if the bill should pass immediately. 

I shall not at this time attempt to 
express an opinion on the final form of 
the pending lend-lease bill for the simple 
reason that no one knows what the final 
form will be. I believe it is clearly evi- 
dent that it should be drastically amend- 
ed. A great number of amendments will 
be offered and undoubtedly some of them 
will be adopted. But I think we should 
be considering, critically and impartially, 
some of its essential provisions in the text 
we have before us in order to decide 
whether they should be approved and 
integrated in with our national policy, 
and I think that in our careful considera- 
tion of the initial draft some questions 
may logically be posed, as follows: 

First. Do we want to repeal the John- 
son Act and the neutrality law? Un- 
doubtedly those two laws would be re- 
pealed, at least in substance and effect, 
by the clause of section 3 (a) of the pend- 
ing bill, which says: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law— 


And so forth. Even without this lan- 
guage the bill would repeal the Johnson 
law and the neutrality law in substance 
and effect, for it is a well-known prin- 
ciple of law that when two statutes are 
contradictory and in conflict the one that 
was passed last takes precedence over the 
one that was passed earlier. Would not 
repeal of the neutrality law, permitting 
our ships to enter the war zones as con- 
voys, drag us into the war almost imme- 
diately? 

Second. Do we want to take the risk 
of depleting our own defense resources 
by leasing, loaning, or giving away our 
defenses to foreign countries who have 
our sympathy in their struggles? Joseph 
P. Kennedy, who is still our Ambassador 
to Great Britain, says in a letter to me 
dated December 14 last: 

As it stands today, our production for de- 
fense is nowhere near adequate for the pro- 
duction of our own situation, let alone aid 
Britain. While our own defenses are weak, 
we are limited as to what we can do for 
Britain, even though we want to. Therefore, 
our first obligation is to speed up defense 
with all our might. It would be suicidal for 
our country to get into war in our present 
state of unpreparedness, 


Mr. Kennedy, in his post at London 
and his travels over the European conti- 
nent, has been right up against the arma- 
ments of the foreign powers and is in a 
position to judge of their formidableness. 
While we all hope that the foreign de- 
mocracies will be victorious, it is con- 
ceivable that Germany may win over 
Britain, Japan may win over China, and 
Italy may win over Greece. In that event 
would there be danger that the guns, 
planes, and other munitions which we 
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propose to furnish Britain, China, and 
Greece in great quantities might be 
turned against us by the conquerors and 
used to strafe Americans, while our own 
defense munitions would be exhausted by 
reason of our generosity to these foreign 
powers? Before we commit ourselves ir- 
revocably to this policy I would per- 
sonally like to have the testimony of high 
Army and Navy officials. Should we 
starve our own national defense to make 
loans or gifts to other nations? That is 
a question of vital concern from the 
standpoint of our future national safety. 
We must remember that if we go to war 
we will have to fight highly mechanized 
powers, and we must ask ourselves 
whether we should send to foreign 
friendly nations the defense equipment 
in which we are so lamentably and woe- 
fully deficient at home at the present 
time. If so, in what position would that 
leave us if the war should go against 
these friendly nations and we should un- 
expectedly find ourselves the victims of a 
sudden ferocious attack from east and 
west? 

Third. I think it is of transcendent im- 
portance that we should consider whether 
it is for the best interest of America, 
having in view the long-range future, for 
Congress to relinquish the vast powers 
which this bill would transfer from it to 
the Executive—powers which amount to 
a blank check to do a thousand and one 
things which may be construed as acts of 
war. I am one of those who believe that 
Congress, instead of exceeding its respon- 
sibility, has not lived up to its responsi- 
bility. In our scheme of things it speaks 
for the people and it represents the people. 
I would like to see it assert itself more. 
That is one reason why some of us voted 
to keep Congress in continuous session in 
these times of international] tension. The 
Constitution vests in Congress and in 
Congress alone the power to make war. 
Iam conscientiously concerned over what 
amounts to a delegation of that power to 
anybody. I would like to see every sep- 
arate transaction which amounts to an 
act of war brought before this Congress 
and receive congressional approval on its 
own merit before it becomes effective. 
That certainly was the spirit and intent 
of the Constitution in placing the war 
power in Congress. I hope and pray that 
nothing will be done to change our con- 
stitutional form of government, for we 
have the best Government in the whole 
world. The pending bill may be modified 
later by amendment, but in the form in 
which it is now drawn it sets aside Con- 
gress as far as foreign reletions are con- 
cerned. This, too, in a time of peace, 
when we have not been attacked from any 
quarter. This has never been done even 
in war in a century and a half of our 
national history. All of our former wars 
have been fought with all constitutional 
congressional processes fully functioning 
on issues as they arose. The British 
are fighting with their backs to the 
wall, but the Parliament at London is 
functioning 100 percent. As Members of 
Congress do we have any right to vote to 
abdicate the powers of Congress, which 
include the power given to it by the Con- 
stitution over war and the factors that 
make for war? I think not. I would like 
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to see closer-knit cooperation between the 
Executive and Congress, with frequent 
consultations between the executive de- 
partment and the legislative department 
before, and not after, momentous deci- 
sions are reached. 

Fourth. Finally, I think we ought to be 
considering that we cannot do the things 
proposed in this bill as it is now written 
without running the risk—about 5 percent 
risk and 95 percent certainty—that we 
will get into war, probably within a very 
few months. Shall we take that risk? 
Or should we spend our energies and re- 
sources building up our defenses at home 
in preparation to meet an attack which, 
pray God, may never come? If we have 
vision we must look to the probable effects 
of the bill if it should be enacted in its 
present form, and we must decide, when 
we pass our final judgment on the meas- 
ure, not only whether we are willing to 
provision Great Britain, China, and 
Greece from our defense stocks, but 
whether, if the worst comes, we are ready 
and willing to send our boys to invade and 
conquer the continent of Europe, for this 
legislation, unless it is drastically amend- 
ed, would put us so deeply in the war 
there would be no retreat or backing down 
if developments call for our manpower. 
These are all legitimate questions, and the 
time to be thinking about them is now. 
Every person in the United States should 
study this bill, the arguments for and 
against it, its meaning and implications, 
and should write or wire to his Member 
of Congress giving his views, for the is- 
sues involved are so meaningful and so 
fraught with the welfare of our Republic 
that there should be as nearly as possible 
a national referendum on the subject. 

There has been handed down to us a 
priceless heritage of free democratic in- 
stitutions comprising the greatest gov- 
ernment dedicated to the rights of man 
that the world ever knew. Cannot we 
see that the way to protect and preserve 
that heritage is to follow the advice of 
Washington and Jefferson and steer clear 
of foreign complications and entangle- 
ments while we build up our defenses at 
home? The demand right now is not for 
rash and precipitate action, but for cau- 
tion and conservatism. In the name of 
common sense, should we not stop, look, 
and listen before we do anything that 
may plunge our country into a horrible 
war? Our hospitals are already filled 
with the pathetic wrecks of humanity 
left over from the last World War. We 
can best serve democracy by saving our 
fine young men for the protection of our 
own shores. The people of Indianapolis 
and Marion County have repeatedly 
shown their faith in me, and I have tried 
to serve them faithfully. The constitu- 
ents whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent—and it is a great honor—know that 
I have never lied to them, and I never will 
lie to them. Just before the recent elec- 
tion, in order that everybody would know 
before the votes were cast just where I 
stood on these matters, I inserted adver- 
tisements in all of the newspapers of In- 
dianapolis at considerable personal ex- 
pense giving my pledge that while in the 
future, as in the past, I would support 
every appropriation to build up our de- 
fense and the defense of the Western 
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Hemisphere to the highest point of per- 
fection, I would do everything I could to 
keep America out of war and would op- 
pose sending our boys into overseas wars 
unless America is attacked. I am not a 
reed that blows one day in one direction 
and the next day in another direction. 
To my mind, that was a solemn covenant, 
as binding on me after election as it was 
before election, and I shall keep that 
pledge, whatever may happen. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LELAND M. 
Forp] was entitled to be recognized for 
20 minutes. However, the gentleman 
from California having yielded 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin, the 
gentleman from California is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not think there is any question or 
doubt but that we are facing extremely 
critical times so far as the safety and 
welfare of this Nation are concerned. 
In fact, I think it is the most critical time 
that we have ever faced. I believe that 
all the Members of this House on both 
sides will agree with this statement, and 
that it will be generally agreed that this 
is a situation that will be met and faced 
squarely by every red-blooded American 
in this House and in this country. I 
think, further, that all will agree that in 
facing this situation it will permit of no 
partisan consideration whatsoever. The 
first thing that we must do is to be 
Americans, above everything else, for the 
continued safety and welfare of this 
Nation. 

There is no question in my mind but 
that the gravest emergency which we now 
face is the national defense, in preparing 
this country against not only the enemies 
from without but those from within. 
Unfortunately, the success of our na- 
tional-defense program hinges upon 
what the enemies from within are per- 
mitted to do, and how far this Govern- 
ment lets these enemies or subversive in- 
terests go in their program of sabotaging, 
first, our national-defense program, then 
the Government of the United States of 
America as we have known it. 

Therefore I think it is high time that 
we look some of the facts fairly and 
squarely in the face, and not only look 
them in the face but insist that proper 
action be taken that will protect this 
country both from those from without 
and most certainly against those from 
within, 

Let us review some of the facts. The 
President himself is much concerned and 
has made the statement that this is an 
emergency. In this I think he is correct. 
He has had the backing of Congress in 
voting many new laws and appropriating 
billions of dollars. Due to this emer- 
gency, many of us have voted for things 
that we perhaps would not otherwise 
have voted for. 

Before the recent hearings on the 
lease-lend bill, the most important mem- 
bers of our executive staff of government 
have used such phrases as this: 

This program should be completed at once. 
It is an emergency. 

We must give aid to the British in order to 
buy time to prepare ourselves, 
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We cannot buy back the lost time of yes- 
terday. 

Nothing must interfere with our program 
so far as the time element is concerned. 

What we need is production, production, 
production. 

These statements have been made by 
such men as our Secretary of State, our 
Secretary of the Treasury, our Secretary 
of War, our Secretary of the Navy, our 
ex-ambassadors, generals of the Army, 
admirals of the Navy, and many other 
prominent and national figures. It will 
be noted, however, that the Secretary of 
Labor, Madam Perkins, has been signally 
silent about the speeding up of the pro- 
duction plan, and the things that she 
advocates, and which we will consider 
further along in this talk, seem to be at 
variance with those of the executive 
heads of the other departments of Gov- 
ernment. We have heard our able chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. May], 
and our equally able chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], who have 
appeared on this floor and asked that this 
program be speeded up due to the emer- 
gency. 

In the light of the factual data, Ido not 
believe anyone could question the seri- 
ousness of this program, nor the fact that 
it is an emergency, nor the fact that the 
time element is the most serious thing 
that we have to face. I believe this is 
true and I believe the Members of this 
House and the great bulk of our people 
believe it to be true, and that all con- 
cerned would like to expedite matters as 
much as possible and save every second 
of time, that all this time might be de- 
voted to the full preparation of a good 
and sufficient national defense. 

I believe these are all facts, and I be- 
lieve the great bulk of our people will 
agree with them, but, on the other hand, 
what do we find? Every time we pick up 
a newspaper or listen to the radio we 
hear of some new strike being called 
against some concern that is working on 
orders for the national-defense program 
of the United States Government. Strikes 
against tool and machinery equipment 
companies, strikes in the steel industry, 
strikes in the lumber industry, strikes of 
concerns that are working on Army and 
Navy contracts such as ordnance, muni- 
tions, tanks, airplanes, and any number 
of items that are necessary for our na- 
tional-defense program. We find our 
shipping industry crippled. We find 
these strikes are for the most trivial 
things in most instances. We find they 
are not always full strikes, that the men 
will leave their jobs for so-called slow- 
down strikes, disrupting operations, if 
not entirely killing them, and certainly 
disrupting the output of the plants. We 
find the refusal to work over 40 hours a 
week. We find demands for more and 
more money, which in turn increases in 
tremendous amount the cost to the tax- 
payer, and cuts down the number of units 
that may be delivered to our Government 
for national defense. In fact, we find, if 
we will be fair, that the main bottleneck 
that is choking and blocking this na- 
tional-defense program and consuming 
the time and money so necessary to a 
successful completion, is attributable to 
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these strikes, and I think the most im- 
portant consideration of all is to deter- 
mine who is doing this, why they are do- 
ing it, and what their ultimate objec- 
tive is. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. The gen- 
tleman realizes, does he not, that there 
are a lot of labor racketeers making a lot 
of money out of this defense program by 
charging high initiation fees? When 
men apply to the Army camps for jobs 
they find a closed shop there. According 
to today’s Washington News, the unions 
are charging from $15 to $25 for common 
laborers to join them, $55 and up for car- 
penters, and as high as $265 for expert 
electricians. The Council on National 
Defense agreed to investigate this situa- 
tion several weeks ago, but today we learn 
that the investigation is held up. Why? 
Because a certain Mr. Coyne, of the 
American Federation of Labor, is down 
in Miami on a vacation. The Labor De- 
partment takes no action whatever to 
speed up production. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

As a matter of fact, and a matter of 
primary consideration, I think, after 
analysis, it will be found that every single 
one of these strikes is carried on by one 
group of people, namely, the C. I. O. 
group, and that the whole blame and 
responsibility for the lack of a highly 
productive and efficient program is fairly 
and squarely attributable to the C. I. O. 
and lies in the lap of the C. I. O. I think 
this answers the question of who is re- 
sponsible primarily. There is additional 
responsibility and, in my mind, this addi- 
tional responsibility for the sabotage of 
our program lies with equal weight upon 
the shoulders of Madam Perkins, who 
holds the title of Secretary of Labor, and 
who, I believe, has made the greatest fail- 
ure as a Cabinet officer that has ever 
been made in the whole history of the 
United States. I place this blame upon 
her, particularly, for her recent state- 
ment that the right of the C. I. O.—her 
warm friends—to strike is paramount to 
the right of this country to have a na- 
tional-defense program, and prior to the 
safety and welfare of this Nation. I must 
hold Sidney Hillman equally guilty. Iam 
judging these people by what they have 
done, not by what they say and the re- 
sults they have produced. 

Through the insistence of the C. I. O. 
group equal authority was given to Hill- 
man with Knudsen, who heads the Board 
that holds in their hands the national- 
defense program and the carrying out of 
that program, upon which the safety 
and welfare of this Nation depend. Was 
it not the idea that Mr. Hillman would 
look after the labor end of this program, 
to see that we had the full coordination 
of labor with industry in production? I 
believe this was what this Congress and 
the public were led to believe. I do not 
believe the public nor this Congress was 
ever led to believe that Mr. Hillman 
would have charge of the whole defense 
program. What has he done? Have you 
ever seen him make public protest against 
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these strikes and tell the C. I. O. element 
that they must save every second of time? 
And they must get in line and cooperate 
toward the end of production and com- 
pletion of the national-defense program? 
The answer is “No”; and we might just 
as well call a spade a spade here and now. 
Mr. Hillman has not only not issued this 
kind of instructions but has cooperated 
with the subversive, racketeering, high- 
jacking element to see that, first, they 
receive more money, and that their ideas 
of slow-down strikes are effectually car- 
ried out in order that they may receive 
more money for shorter hours. Let us 
take a look at the results and be specific. 
The Vultee plant is now only working 
40 hours a week and is not producing on 
time thousands of units of airplanes that 
should be produced for the national de- 
fense of this country. Every one of these 
airplanes is going to cost more money 
than the country itself had figured on. 
If this scale of wages and these hours of 
work are to be applied to the airplane 
industry in the entire country, the result 
is going to be that that part of the air- 
plane program that has been called for— 
and remember, it is not complete—will 
cost $250,000,000 more than originally 
anticipated and will not be delivered 
within the time limit in which we ex- 
pected to get it. The employees them- 
selves are now receiving less money in 
their pay checks than they received be- 
fore this strike was called. This is due 
to the fact that the prices of the air- 
planes under this program were fixed, 
under contract with the Government, and 
that this company could not pay the 
extra time and a half, over 40 hours a 
week, and survive. Therefore you will 
find a plant idle part of the time, with 
skilled workmen idle part of the time, 
with less money per week than they re- 
ceived before. That is the penalty that 
the skilled and honest workmen—and I 
believe they are in the majority in the 
C. I. O. union—are paying to the rack- 
eteering, highjacking, subversive leaders 
who have not the interests of the patri- 
otic workmen within their ranks at heart, 
nor the interests of the United States at 
heart, but who have as their main issue 
the enrichment of themselves through 
their highjacking methods. In this, un- 
fortunately, they have been backed up 
by Madam Perkins and Hillman, 

Hillman was to look after the labor 
end of this program, and that meant all 
labor, What do we find him doing? 
First, we find him viciously fighting the 
A. F. of L. The A. F. of L. has shown 
its real Americanism by its statement 
that there would be no strikes in this 
country in their unions because they were 
Americans first. Many of these A. F. of L. 
unions have agreed to work 7 days a week 
without overtime. Of course, Mr. Hill- 
man would fight a group that had such 
American ideas as these and which ideas 
do not check out with the Bolshevist, 
communistic, racketeering ideas of the 
leaders of the C. I. O., who hope to grow 
rich out of this war. He has not given 
the American Federation of Labor a sin- 
gle bit of consideration. 

Again, he goes beyond his functions to 
try and stop orders to certain plants. 
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That is not his business. His business is 
to coordinate labor. 

We again find this C. I. O. group not 
only wanting to concern themselves with 
labor, but they want to lay out the pro- 
gram of production. They advance these 
crackpot ideas. They want to control 
the draft, and in California they are now 
making a fight to classify those who are 
drafted and to fix their position as to 
when they will be called. In short, if 
their program is fairly faced by those who 
have to live in this country and want to 
live in this country, it may be seen that 
their ideas not only go to labor but the 
group wants to take over and control the 
Government along with all the business 
and industry under that Government. 
There is no doubt in my mind, if they can 
disrupt and sabotage this program and 
continue in this to the extent that they 
have, that they hope the blame will be 
laid on business and industry, and 
through this they may then accomplish 
one of their main objectives, which is 
Government ownership of all business, 
control of all labor, control of the Gov- 
ernment itself, or, in plain English, com- 
munism. Ido not think that these state- 
ments are radical statements at all, and 
I only make them after careful analysis 
of that which has been going on. As evi- 
dence of this fact, we find the Govern- 
ment, to use one of their phrases, “crack- 
ing down” on business and industry, 
threatening to take them over. The lat- 
est statement is Henderson’s statement 
to the lumber industry. In all fairness, 
Henderson may be right—that the price 
of lumber is out of line and has gone up 
out of proportion; but, at the same time, 
has Mr. Henderson considered that the 
cost of producing this lumber has been 
pushed up by this racketeering leader- 
ship in the C. I. O. union? As evidence 
of this, I cite the strikes in our shipping 
industry, headed and called and handled 
by the undesirable alien, Harry Bridges. 
It has been crippled, many strikes have 
been had, increased costs have been had, 
time and money have been lost. Then, 
again, in the mills themselves, and out 
in the forests, this same group has called 
these strikes, using some of the vicious 
provisions of the N. L. R. B., which in 
turn is controlled by the C. I. O., and 
which, of course, always grants their 
demands. I say that part of the in- 
creased cost of lumber is attributable to 
the mismanagement and strikes, by Gov- 
ernment officials themselves, and by this 
destructive, communistic, C. I. O. leader- 
ship. We find such men as Reuther ad- 
vocating programs. Why is it that such 
a man can gain the ear of our Govern- 
ment officials when his record is what it 
is, with his letter, which appears in the 
Recor itself, written from Russia, going 
all out for the communistie program? 

Why is it that this Government, which 
has in its files the records of many of 
these leaders, their activities, their ac- 
tions, not only in one instance but in 
thousands of instances, proving them to 
be guilty of advocating communism in 
this country and destruction of this Gov- 
ernment, will not recognize this? 

Our people are much concerned about 
this. They read all this in the papers, 
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and where able Americans are constantly 
“cracked down” upon they also see these 
subversive interests being coddled, their 
program advanced, and their power in- 
creased, which can result in only one 
thing—the taking over of this country by 
Communists. 

Still no word is ever mentioned about 
curbing the activities of the C. I. O. 

Let us not fool ourselves nor be fooled 
by others nor lulled into a false sense of 
security. Let us, on the other hand, face 
this situation squarely, and, regardless of 
whether we like it or not, take it for what 
it is and handle it. After careful thought 
and review, if ever a situation paralleled 
that under which France went down this 
is an exact parallel. 

Did not this same program under a 
different name organize in France, grab 
control of labor, then control of govern- 
ment, and then by their refusal to work 
leave France in a situation of being un- 
prepared and unable to defend itself? 
I ask every person who hears or reads 
this to ask himself conscientiously if this 
is not true. Then, if they find this to be 
true, whether this country is not worth 
saving; and if they find the answer to be 
“Yes,” to dedicate themselves to fight 
these subversive interests and put this 
Government back on a safe basis. 

I think it is only fair to say, as I have 
said before, that not all the individual 
members of the C. I. O. are responsible 
for these things. I think the great ma- 
jority are being misled by their rack- 
eteering leaders. In order to coerce and 
to cow these members who have had to 
make a living, and have had no other 
means to make a living, they have thrown 
stink bombs into their homes, destroyed 
their automobiles, destroyed their prop- 
erty, broken their jaws, broken their 
arms, and have had their strong-arm 
squads beat them up. My heart goes out 
to these men who have had to submit to 
this coercive program and who have to 
submit, either knowingly or unknowingly, 
to these misleading racketeers. Does it 
not really amount to treason and reyo- 
lution? It may be our first war will have 
to be against this communistic program 
and this subversive group. 

A short time ago millions of men in 
this country were asking for jobs and 
were accepting wages of $55 per month, 
These men had families whom they had 
to support, and rather than see their 
families suffer, they submitted to the 
European tactics, and paid the C. I. O. 
through the nose, both with money and 
with self-respect, in order that their fam- 
ilies would not suffer. 

Who are these European leaders, that 
they now say these men who were un- 
employed so long shall not work, par- 
ticularly in this time of emergency when 
they need work so badly? Their program 
is that they will not work themselves, 
nor permit anyone else to work, except 
under their program of European com- 
munism. Can you blame the young men 
of our country who are drafted and pa- 
triotically acquiescing in the manpower 
program, without protest, and who are 
only paid $30 a month, to look outside 
of the training camps that they are in 
and see these racketeers growing rich on 
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one end of the program, when they, on 
the other, have made real sacrifices? It 
sums up to this: Unpatriotic and com- 
munistic greed on the part of these rack- 
eteer leaders, versus patriotism on the 
part of the young manhood of this coun- 
try. Is not this a terrible picture that 
this country faces in its defense program? 

I think the bottleneck is clear, and in 
order to correct this bottleneck we are 
going to have to look to strong, patriotic 
leadership in this administration to cor- 
rect it. If the administration does take 
these steps to correct this, it will find the 
people of this country are squarely behind 
it. 
What does it avail this Congress to vote 
billions of dollars upon the taxpayers for 
national defense, to have the program 
sabotaged by the C. I. O.? Is anyone 
thoughtless enough to think that this 
country is going to put up with this much 
longer? Consider the strikes recently in 
the Allis-Chalmers Co. in Michigan, the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. in Pennsylvania, the 
Alabama drydocks in Alabama, Solar Air- 
craft, Ryan Aircraft, Consolidated Air- 
craft in San Diego, Calif., and the strikes 
in Elizabeth, N. J., Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, spread all over the country 
from coast to coast, and in the interior. 
It is useless to take up the time of this 
House in naming the location of all these 
strikes. You all know what they are, and 
you all know how things are going, the 
hundreds of millions of dollars of orders 
that these concerns have, and the disas- 
trous effect it is having upon our national- 
defense program. How much longer is 
this going to be permitted to go on? 

I hope you all heard the able speech 
made by the gentleman from Illinois, 
EvxRETT DIRKSEN, in which he gave many 
of the names of these subversive and 
communistic leaders. We could compile 
a list that it would take an hour to read 
here, of the names of the leaders in the 
C. I. O. unions, who are either Commu- 
nists themselves or fellow travelers, or 
who subscribe, directly or indirectly, to the 
Communist philosophy, but you all have 
heard and have read in the Recorp and 
in the papers of their activities, and I 
think it is high time that we took some 
action before it is too late. We hear 
much talk about what is going to happen 
in 90 days. If this talk is true, do you 
not think we had better take immediate 
action to clean up and clean out the 
greatest enemy that the United States 
Government has today, and the strikes 
caused by the C. I. O.? Look at the rec- 
ord of the C. I. O. Every Congressman 
knows from his letters that they have 
opposed all our appropriations for the 
Army, for the Navy, for airplanes, for 
national defense. They have opposed the 
draft law and they have opposed the 
efficient handling of this whole program. 
Therefore, how can we expect this group, 
on their record, to do anything else but 
destroy this program? 

This either is or is not an emergency. 
I believe it is and that we should take 
emergency measures. One of the first of 
these measures that should now be taken 
is a measure to straighten out these sub- 
versive leaders and place them where 
they belong, and put them in a place 
where they can no longer throw any 
monkey wrench in the machinery of na- 
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Konal defense or that of government 
itself. 

I, and many others with whom I have 
talked, think it is necessary that we curb 
this group in order to protect our votes 
on national defense, and I, for one, am 
willing to do it and do it right now, and 
Iam quite sure that many of the patriotic 
Democrats and the patriotic Republicans 
will agree with this. 

I have answered who is doing these 
things to the national program, and I be- 
lieve I have answered why they are doing 
it, and their object, and I cannot believe 
that the bulk of American people will 
permit this object to be attained. [Ap- 
plause.] 


PRODUCTION OF MACHINE TOOLS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been stated by Mr. Knud- 
sen and by many others that the lack 
of machine tools is the bottleneck of our 
national defense. On Monday I shall in- 
troduce a reSolution of inquiry demand- 
ing that the President of the United 
States report to the Congress why noth- 
ing is being done to teach the making 
of machine tools. I find there is plenty 
of money and order upon order piled up, 
without enough machine tools being 
available with which to make these 
articles of national defense. The Con- 
gress and the country should know at 
once why this bottleneck in the defense 
plan has not been smashed and work 
allowed to progress. Certainly men and 
women should be taught to make ma- 
chine tools, and taught immediately. 
The Congress and the country should be 
informed of the situation. 

Manufacturers have come to me and 
told me that they have many orders they 
cannot fill because of lack of machine 
tools. They are in a desperate state be- 
cause work has completely stopped for 
them. I cannot understand, Mr. Speaker, 
why this condition is allowed to go on. 
I believe the Congress should take action 
to see that machine tools are manu- 
factured. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand a copy 
of the Army and Navy Journal of January 
25, from which I read this editorial: 

Discussions are reported between Prime 
Minister Churchill and the President’s per- 
sonal envoy to Britain, ex-Secretary of Com- 
merce Hopkins, on the means to standardize 
American and British arms production. If 
such standardization be agreed upon, it will 
be far reaching in that it will apply not only 
to machinery in factories and shipyards but 
to all kinds of munitions from the rifle and 
bullet, the battleship and mosquito motor- 
boat, to the plane, to the bomb. It may even 
mean the transfer of labor from the United 
States to Britain, and vice versa, to superin- 
tend and operate production machinery. 
Since the defeat in Belgium and North- 
western France, where the British lost prac- 
tically all of their equipment, rifles, ma- 
chine guns, and field artillery, the United 
States has supplied them with a million Lee- 
Enfield rifles and some Garands, thousands 
of machine guns and hundreds of 75’s, and 
huge quantities of ammunition, The value 
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of this equipment has been somewhat less- 
ened by the difference in calibers between 
the American and British weapons remain- 
ing available, and parts and ammunition 
have had to be drawn from this country. 
Interchangeability of munitions and their 
parts must be arranged so that if our ships 
and troops engage with the “Tight Little 
Islanders” in battle against the Axis forces 
it will be possible quickly to make up any 
deficiencies or damage to their matériel from 
British arsenals. It follows that it is the 
part of wisdom that the President, through 
Mr. Hopkins, has inaugurated conversations 
which, while directed by his representative 
and the Prime Minister, will be translated 
into agreement by the military experts of the 
two Governments. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not know how our 
labor would feel about being transported 
to Great Britain to make machine tools 
there. Also, we have on our statute books 
a law that prohibits the importation of 
labor from foreign countries which would 
compete with our own labor. I suppose 
this law will be nullified if the lend- 
lease bill goes through, because that bill 
states that “notwithstanding any other 
law, this law shall become effective.” 

I earnestly hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Members join me in insisting that some- 
thing be done to have the needed ma- 
chine tools produced at once. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Here the gavel fell.) 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr, KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled a bill and a joint resolution of the 
House of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1437. An act authorizing appropria- 
tions for additional shipbuilding and ord- 
nance manufacturing facilities and equip- 
ment for the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution to amend 
section 124 of the Internal Revenue Code by 
extending the time for certification of na- 
tional-defense facilities and contracts for 
amortization purposes, 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr..KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on Wednesday, January 29, 
1941, present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

H. R. 1053. An act to authorize major al- 
terations to certain naval vessels; and 

H. R. 2318. An act to remove certain limita- 
tions on appropriations for the pay of mid- 
shipmen, and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
January 31, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

146. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
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District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1941, 
amounting to $668,517.75 (H. Doc. No. 64); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

147. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
Work Projects Administration for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941, in the amount of 
$375,000,000, together with drafts of proposed 
provisions pertaining to the limitations on 
the expenditure of relief funds (H. Doc. No. 
63); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

148. A letter from the president, Capital 
Transit Co., transmitting a report covering 
the operations of Capital Transit Co. for the 
calendar year 1940, with balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1940; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

149. A letter from the secretary of the United 
States Maritime Commission, transmitting 
the report of the United States Maritime 
Commission for the period ended October 25, 
1940; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

150. A letter from the president, the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., transmit- 
ting a statement of receipts and expenditures 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co, for the year 1940; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. MAGNUSON: Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. House Report No. 16 (Pt. II). Supple- 
mental report to accompany H. R. 2112. (Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 50. Providing expenses for 
continuing the investigation authorized by 
House Resolution 49; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 17). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
H. R. 1776. A bill further to promote the 
defense of the United States, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 18). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 2942. A bill providing that 100 percent 
of the annual gross receipts, including 
money-order fees, be credited for the annual 
classification of post offices; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CLASON: 

H. R. 2943. A bill for the allowance of cer- 
tain claims for extra labor above the legal 
day of 8 hours performed by engineers, fire- 
men, laborers, and mechanics while employed 
in the care of public buildings of the United 
States outside the District of Columbia certi- 
fied by the Court of Claims; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLUETT: 

H. R. 2944. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of flood-control works on the Hoosic 
River, New York, Vermont, and Massachu- 
setts; to the Committee on Flood Control, 

By Mr, COFFEE of Washington: 

H. R. 2945. A bill to amend the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act to extend the benefits of such act to 
boom men and raft men employed in lum- 
bering operations on navigable waters; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H. R. 2946. A bill to prohibit the export of 
arms, ammunition, and implements and ma- 
terials of war to Japan; to prohibit the trans- 
portation of arms, ammunition, implements, 
and materials of war by vessels of the United 
States for the use of Japan; to restrict travel 
by American citizens on Japanese ships; and 
otherwise to prevent private persons and 
corporations subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States from rendering aid or sup- 
port to the Japanese invasion of China; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COE of New York: 

H. R. 2947. A bill establishing certain staff 
corps in the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. D'ALESANDRO: 

H. R. 2948. A bill for the creation of a mu- 
nicipal assembly of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DOMENGEAUX: 

H. R. 2949. A bill amending the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide for the payment of at 
least $30 per month to needy individuals as 
old-age assistance; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOWNS: 

H.R, 2950. A bill authorizing appropriation 
of $7,000,000 for the relief of destitution 
among the civilian population of the Repub- 
lic of Finland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GILCHRIST: 

H. R. 2951. A bill making an appropriation 
for developing a disease- and insect-resistant 
breed of onions; and for ascertaining equi- 
table amounts which should be paid as pre- 
miums upon policies indemnifying growers 
against loss to onion crops by hail; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H. R. 2952. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of additional bank-protection works on 
the Missouri River above Sioux City, Iowa; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H. R. 2953. A bill extending the provisions 
of the act approved August 27, 1940, entitled 
“An act increasing the number of naval avia- 
tors in the line of the Regular Navy and 
Marine Corps, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SACKS: 

H. R. 2954. A bill amending the National 
Housing Act, as amended (June 3, 1939); to 
the N on Banking and Currency. 


Mr. SWEENEY: 

H. Sa 2086. A bill to adjust the salaries of 
rural letter carriers, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

H. R. 2956. A bill to provide Government- 
owned equipment for the Rural Delivery 
Service; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. THILL: 

H. R. 2957. A bill to amend subsection (n), 
section 77, of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended, concerning payment of preferred 
claims; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 2958. A bill to create an indetermi- 
nate sentence and parole board, provide for 
uniformity of term of sentence, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. R. 2959. A bill to increase the debt limit 
of the United States, to provide for the Fed- 
eral taxation of future issues of obligations 
of the United States and its instrumentali- 
ties, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: 

H. J. Res. 99. Joint resolution to provide 
for a survey of the narcotic-drug conditions 
in the United States by the United States 
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Public Health Service; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1941, General Pu- 
laski's Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VREELAND: 

H. Res. 87. Resolution authorizing the Navy 
Department to negotiate with the city of 
Newark, N. J., for the use of Port Newark as 
a shipbuilding yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Colorado, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their house joint resolu- 
tion No. 5, with reference to the establish- 
ment of an airplane factory in Colorado; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to con- 
sider their house concurrent resolution No. 4, 
dated January 24, 1941, with reference to 
H. R. 1776, commonly known as the lease- 
lend bill; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their house concurrent 
resolution No. 1, dated January 24, 1941, con- 
cerning the Federal gasoline tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H. R. 2960. A bill authorizing the President 
to reinstate Byron E. Shirley as a captain of 
Cavalry, United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 2961. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
A. Fotie; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BOREN: 

H. R. 2962. A bill for the relief of John C. 
Martin; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2963. A bill for the relief of Flossie 
Bivins; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: 

H. R. 2964. A bill authorizing the reenlist- 
ment in the United States Army of Theodore 
E. Johnson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2965. A bill to correct the military 
record of Donald Grimes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 2966. A bill for the relief of Edmund 
M. Lawhead; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 2967. A bill for the relief of August 
Svelund; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, D’ALESANDRO: 

H. R. 2968. A bill for the relief of John 

Ricker; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HAINES: 

H. R. 2969. A bill granting a pension to 
Charles W. Smith; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNS: 

H. R. 2970. A bill for the relief of Hyram 
Colwell; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. McKEOUGH: 
H. R. 2971. A bill for the relief of Maude 
Sykes; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 
H. R. 2972. A bill granting a pension to 
Emma Hellwig; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. PUMLEY: 

H. R. 2973. A bill for the relief of George 
O. Hanford; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: 

H. R. 2974. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Brown; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. R. 2975. A bill for the relief of Stanislaw 
Pasko and Ksavery Frances Pasko (nee Fya- 
lowna); to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 2976. A bill for the relief of Alois 
Hlad; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H.R.2977. A bill for the relief of John 
Boska; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 2978. A bill for the relief of Merle 
E. Rudy; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2979. A bill granting a pension to 
William B. Ludlow; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 2980. A bill for the relief of National 
Heating Co., Washington, D. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

s By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H. R. 2981. A bill for the relief of Walter 
Ream Lennox; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 2982. A bill granting jurisdiction to 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon certain claims arising 
out of the acquisition by the United States 
of seven Austrian merchant vessels; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


167. By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: Peti- 
tion of employees of the Boston Navy Yard, 
setting forth their complaint about being 
required to work overtime without any addi- 
tional compensation; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

168. By Mr. BEITER: Petition of Erie 
County Board of Supervisors, Buffalo, N. Y., 
opposing the St. Lawrence seaway project; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

169. By Mr. CARTER: Petition of Cali- 
fornia Mission Trails Association, Los Ange- 
les, Calif., relating to Federal assistance to 
the State of California in building roads for 
national-defense purposes; to the Committee 
on Roads. 

170. Also, petition of Water Project Author- 
ity of the State of California, urging that 
the central water project of California be 
declared a national-defense measure and that 
an appropriation of $50,000,000 be made for 
the fiscal year of 1942; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

171. By Mr. CLASON: Petition of President 
Matthew Campbell and members of Westing- 
house Industrial Union, Local No. 202, United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, of 
Springfield, Mass., urging settlement of all 
labor disputes by peaceful negotiation in the 
present emergency, pledging support of the 
President's program to aid the Allies and co- 
operation to fullest extent with the United 
States Government to insure speedy and or- 
derly production of defense weapons; to tbe 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

172. By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Reso- 
lution of the City Council of Tacoma, Wash., 
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declaring that the removal of tax exemption 
on municipal bonds will result in increase 
of interest rates, add to difficulties of munici- 
pal financing, and increase taxpayers’ costs 
of city government; pointing out that such 
removal of tax exemption would jeopardize 
investments of trusts, insurance companies, 
and fraternal orders; asserting that such a 
removal would, in effect, be a tax by one 
government upon another; therefore, assert- 
ing that no such exemption of income tax as 
to municipal securities should be ordained 
through legislation by the Federal Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

173. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of resi- 
dents of Schenectady County, N. Y., endors- 
ing aid to Great Britain; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

174. By Mr. HART: Petition of 38 residents 
of Hudson County, N. J., protesting against 
any measures that will take the United 
States into the European war; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

175. By. Mr. HOUSTON: Resolution of the 
Kansas State Legislature, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to preserve and 
protect our American system of government 
in the enactment of defense legislation, par- 
ticularly H. R. 1776, commonly known as the 
lease-lend bill; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

176. By Mrs. NORTON: Senate concurrent 
resolution of the One Hundred and Sixty- 
fifth Legislature of the State of New Jersey, 
memorializing the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives not to ratify any 
treaty with the Dominion of Canada or pass 
any legislation which may provide for the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

177. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
United Autobomile Workers of America, De- 
troit, Mich., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to Government con- 
tracts and labor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

178, Also, petition of the Bergen County 
Chamber of Commerce, Hackensack, N. J., pe- 
titioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the Dies committee; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

179. Also, petition of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, Washington, D. C., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to the national legislative program; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

180. Also, petition of the Ohio Department, 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the Dies 
committee; to the Committee on Rules. 
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Fripay, JANUARY 31, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. Ze Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and Eternal God, who alone 
art worthy to receive honor and power, 
for Thou didst creat all things and be- 
cause of Thy will they are and were 
created: We thank Thee that Thou art 
our God; and, as we move in the world 
of men, help us to be masters of our- 
selves, that we may become the servants 
of others. Quicken in us the spirit of 
courage, and grant that we may go forth 
with hopeful minds to meet the duties 
and conditions of this day, whatever they 
may be. 

Bless Thou our homes, our families, 
friends, and neighbors, and all who wish 
us well. the purpose of any who 
may wish to do us harm, and let the 
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spirit of kindness supplant all enmity 
among men everywhere. In joy and in 
sorrow, in victory or defeat, in all times 
and occasions be Thou our confidence 
and strength, O Blessed Christ, for with 
Thy love Thou hast redeemed men of 
every kindred, tongue, and nation, and 
we beseech Thee, to raise us up that we 
may ever live with Thee, who with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit art one God, 
world without end. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, January 29, 1941, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States, submitting the nom- 
ination of JoHN E. MILLER, a Senator 
from the State of Arkansas, to be United 
States district judge for the western dis- 
trict of Arkansas, vice Heartsill Ragon, 
deceased, and sundry other nominations, 
and also a legislative matter, were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
89) making an additional appropriation 
for the Military Establishment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, in which 
Seer the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

H. R. 1437. An act authorizing appro- 
priations for additional shipbuilding and 
ordnance manufacturing facilities and 
equipment for the United States Navy, 
and for other purposes; and 

H J. Res. 80. Joint resolution to amend 
section 124 of the Internal Revenue Code 
by extending the time for certification of 
national-defense facilities and contracts 
for amortization purposes. 


REPORT ON FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND 
DISABILITY FUND 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States; 

I transmit herewith a report by the 
Secretary of State showing all receipts 
and disbursements on account of refunds, 
allowances, and annuities for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940, in connection 
with the Foreign Service retirement and 
disability system as required by section 
26 (a) of an act for the grading and 
classification of clerks in the Foreign 
Service of the United States of America, 
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and providing compensation therefor, 
approved February 23, 1931, as amended. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, January 31, 1941. 


Enclosure: Report concerning Retire- 
mee and Disability Fund, Foreign Serv- 
ce.] 


MATTIE E. BAUMGARTEN—ERVINE J. 
STENSON 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate two letters from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting drafts 
of proposed legislation for the relief of 
Mattie E. Baumgarten, and also for the 
relief of Ervine J. Stenson, formerly 
senior clerk and special disbursing 
agent at the Southern Navajo Indian 
Agency, which, with the accompanying 
papers, were referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 


REPORT OF THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a letter from the president 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., Washington, D. C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a statement of 
receipts and expenditures of that com- 
pany for the full year 1940, which, with 
the accompanying statement, was re- 
ferre 1 to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of South 
Dakota, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 3 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of 
South Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring) : 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
South Dakota recognizes that our agricul- 
tural problem is our greatest problem, be- 
lieving that only as farmers can in- 
dustry and labor prosper, and pledges its 
support to a national program of farm legis- 
lation which will produce parity price and 
income or cost of production for that part 
of our farm production required for domes- 
tic consumption, and 

Whereas we recognize that the American 
farmer is entitled to the American market 
for his products to the full extent of his 
ability to supply that market on a cost-of- 
production basis, but the stubborn fact re- 
mains that the sum total of agricultural 
legislation up to the present time has 
brought neither parity prices nor parity in- 
come to our agriculture. And now we are 
menaced by a new danger—another world 
war—which seems destined for a long period 
of time to close foreign outlets for our sur- 
plus agricultural products. We are con- 
fronted with a situation which means higher 
prices for farm machinery of production and 
farm supplies and lower prices for basic 
agricultural products, and 

Whereas we must honestly face the fact 
that farming is a business with inescapable 
production costs. Prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts must bear relationship to such costs, 
Farmers do not possess the devices of highly 
organized capitalistic business whereby 
prices may be fixed on the basis of cost plus. 
Farmers must have the aid of the Federal 
Government to achieve their necessary parity 
or cost-of-production goal: Therefore be it 
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Resolved by the State Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota now assembled, That 
we memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to enact such legislation that will 
provide the essential elements of cost of 
production or parity. Also, to provide for 
continued research for new outlets for farm 
products; to provide incentive payments to 
develop new production or expanded produc- 
tion of products which may be used in indus- 
try, and administer all farm programs, in- 
cluding benefit payments, so as to favor the 
family-sized farm unit: Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, to the President of the United 
States, and to the President of the Senate 
and to the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives in the Congress of the United States, 
to the United States Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and to the chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives. 

Dated at Pierre, S. Dak., this 28d day of 
January, 1941. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before 
the Senate the following concurrent res- 
olution of the Legislature of South Da- 
kota, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance: 


House Concurrent Resolution No. 1 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States of America 
not to increase the Federal gasoline tax and 
to discontinue the same as soon as possible 
and refuse to reenact such tax 


Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Twenty-seventh Legislative Ses- 
sion of the State of South Dakota (the Senate 
concurring) : 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
did during the session of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress just recently adjourned increase the 
Federal gasoline tax one-half cent per gallon, 

such tax now a total of 1½ cents per 
gallon, despite the fact that every State in the 
Union now imposes a sales tax on gasoline 
averaging in excess of 4 cents per gallon; and 

Whereas such Federal gasoline tax during 
the past calendar year of 1940 has taken from 
the people of the State of South Dakota in 
excess of $1,725,000, which largely comes from 
the producers and from agriculture of South 
Dakota; and 

Whereas such tax at 1½ cents per gallon 
amounts to a 10 percent retall sales tax on 
such product, which is a necessity of the resi- 
dents of this State; and 

Whereas it is the sense of this legislature 
that it is inequitable and unfair to impose 
such an enormous sales tax upon a single 
commodity of this type, which is a necessity 
to persons engaged in agricultural or produc- 
ing pursuits; and 

Whereas such tax is a revenue measure pe- 
culiarly adapted for the individual States for 
the purpose of construction and maintenance 
of adequate highway systems and means of 
transportation, and the administrative ma- 
chinery is well established in every State in 
the Union: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States should not increase such Federal gaso- 
line tax or consider any increase in such tax, 
and should discontinue the same at the 
earliest possible time, and should refuse to 
reenact the same upon its expiration, and 
should thus leave this field of revenue entirely 
to the individual States for use in construc- 
tion and maintenance of the various State 
highway systems; be it further 

Resolved, That the Members of the 
of the United States from the State of South 
Dakota be, and they are hereby, urged by the 
legislature of this State to use their best 
efforts in opposing any suggested increase in 

the Federal gasoline aye or the reenactment 
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or continuance of said Federal gasoline tax; 
be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded by the secretary of state 
to each Senator and Representative of the 
State of South Dakota in the Congress of the 
United States and to the Vice President of the 
United States and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to be by them presented 
to the proper committee in Congress consider- 
ing or determining such aforesaid legislation. 

Dated at Pierre, S. Dak., this 1lth day of 
January 1941. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before 
the Senate the following concurrent res- 
olution of the Legislature of South Da- 
kota, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 


House Concurrent Resolution No. 2 


Concurrent resolution commending the work 
of the Dies committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States and the 
activities of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in their respective efforts to expose 
and suppress subversive activities of indi- 
viduals and groups within the United 
States 
Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 

tives of the State of South Dakota (the Sen- 

ate concurring), That the Dies committee of 
the House of Representatives of the United 

States and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 

tion be highly commended for the splendid 

and effective work each is doing in investi- 
gating, exposing, and suppressing subversive 
and sabotage activities of individuals and 
groups within the United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 

States and the Congress give every possible 

aid and support to said committee and 

Bureau and urge that the Dies investigating 

committee be continued, to the end that all 

activities tending to hinder national defense 
and to endanger the security of the people of 
the United States and its possessions may be 
suppressed at the earliest possible moment; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forthwith transmitted by the secretary of 
state to the President, the President of the 

Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 

Representatives of the United States and to 

the Members of Congress from this State. 
Dated at Pierre, S. Dak. this 11th day of 

January 1941. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and incor- 
poration in the RecorD a concurrent 
resolution adopted by the New Jersey 
State Legislature with reference to the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 
Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

United States Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives not to ratify any treaty with the 

Dominion of Canada or pass any legislation 

which may provide for the construction of 

the St. Lawrence seaway 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New Jersey, on February 12, 1940, passed a 
concurrent resolution memorializing the 
United States Senate not to ratify a treaty 
with the Dominion of Canada for the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway; and 

Whereas it appears that the present Con- 
gress of the United States will be called upon 
to approve or authorize the construction of 
the seaway: Be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of New 
Jersey (the House of Assembly concurring), 
That this legislature reaffirm its position in 
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opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way because of its economic impracticability, 
its entire lack of advantage as a defense 
measure, and its detriment to business in the 
State of New Jersey; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
particularly the Senators and Representatives 
elected from the State of New Jersey, be 
memorialized and requested to not ratify any 
treaty for the propose? St. Lawrence seaway 
or to approve or authorize the construction 
thereof; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
immediately transmitted to the Secretary of 
the United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative elected from the State 
of New Jersey. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


AID TO NATIONS RESISTING AGGRESSION— 
LEND-LEASE BILL 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent and ask to have printed in the REC- 
orD and appropriately referred a resolu- 
tion adopted by the American Coalition 
at its annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C., on January 27, 1941, which, I 
believe, expresses the thought of a great 
many of our people. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution adopted by the American Coali- 
tion at its annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 27, 1941 


H. R. 1776 


Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States, article I, section 8, subsection 12, 
provides that the Congress shall have power 
“to raise and support armies, but no appro- 
priation of money to that use shall be for a 
longer term than 2 years”; and 

Whereas H. R. 1776 authorizes the appro- 
priation without the limitation of time of 
all the moneys of the people of the United 
States deposited in the Treasury not other- 
wise allocated by Congress for expenditure 
by the President in his discretion in the 
national defense; and 

Whereas the dictatorial powers conferred 
upon the President by H. R. 1776 place in 
the hands of one man authority to lend or 
give away any defense article, including mili- 
tary or naval equipment of all kinds, to any 
power and give the President authority to 
commit every act of war except the actual 
sending of troops and ships of war into 
battle; and 

Whereas these dictatorial powers conferred 
upon the President violate the spirit of the 
reservation of war powers to Congress, as set 
forth in article I, section 8, subsection 11, 
of the Constitution of the United States, and 
in general tend to subvert the whole basic 
philosophy of our fundamental law; and 

Whereas these powers, if conferred upon 
the President, will have the effect of destroy- 
ing our republican form of government in 
this country and making our Government 
totalitarian, just as was the case in Italy 
and in Germany under similar conditions of 
alleged emergency; and 

Whereas the grant of such powers is not 
essential to the supply of any war material 
to foreign countries which may possibly be 
spared in the present emergency: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That while the American Coali- 
tion favors the extension by our country of 
all appropriate aid to nations which the 
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American people desire to serve in this hour 
of peril, it opposes all attempts to give such 
aid through the employment of dictatorial, 
totalitarian, or unconstitutional methods; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Coalition con- 
demns any legislative or executive action 
which under the plea of combatting totali- 
tarianism abroad creates totalitarianism at 
home. 


THE LEND-LEASE BILL 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record and appropriately referred a 
statement adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States at Chicago, Ill., on 
January 24, 1941. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, represent- 
ing approximately 700,000 underlying mem- 
bers, expresses its deep-seated conviction 
that our first obligation is to preserve and 
defend this country and its form of gov- 
ernment. 

This board is naturally and properly con- 
cerned with various defense proposals, in- 
cluding aid to democratic countries defend- 
ing themselves against aggressor nations. 

We favor the Congress enacting promptly, 
but after full hearing and debate, laws de- 
signed to accomplish the following: 

(1) To sell, lease, or give such military 
properties as now or hereafter may belong 
to the United States as may have the express 
approval either of the Congress or any bi- 
partisan committee thereof, to the British 
Empire and other democracies now or here- 
after fighting aggressors, without committing 
any recognized act of war. 

(2) To give the British Empire and other 
democracies defending themselves from ag- 
gressor nations such credit or cash as the 
Congress may specifically approve. 

(3) To give to such democracies such 
further and additional aid as may be pos- 
sible, consistent with our own defense re- 
quirements, subject to the following express 
limitations: 

(a) That in so doing no recognized act of 
war be committed; 

(b) That no ship owned by the United 
States or flying its flag be sent into the war 
zone as defined by the Neutrality Act, ex- 
cept with the prior express approval of the 
Congress; 

(e) That no soldiers, sailors, or other rep- 
resentative of the armed forces of the 
United States below the rank of captain be 
sent into the war zone except with the 
prior approval of the Congress. 

The board, while favoring the devotion of 
all of our energies to creating an impreg- 
nable defense and aid, as above set forth, to 
other nations, challenges the wisdom in the 
public interest of the so-called lend-lease 
bill as introduced in the Congress. 

Among the several objections to the 
enactment of this proposed bill (H. R. 1776) 
are the following: 

(a) The President is specifically excluded 
from the restraining influence of any law. 

(b) The President can, without the knowl- 
edge of the Congress and over the objection 
of our Army, naval, and air experts, deliver 
not only to the British Empire but to other 
unnamed countries all or a part of our Navy, 
all or a part of our airplanes, all or a part of 
our tanks, guns, and other military equip- 
ment. 

(c) While the bill is not clear in this re- 
spect, it is fairly debatable whether the Presi- 
dent can, regardless of law, seize the private 
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property of a military character, or susceptible 
of military uses, of any individual, firm, or 
corporation, regardless of the wishes and wel- 
fare of the owner, regardless of the knowledge 
of the Congress, and regardless of the views 
of our own military experts, and turn them 
over to unnamed countries. 

(d) The President can spend public funds 
or incur, or have incurred, on behalf of the 
Government of the United States, financial 
obligations not limited in amount, not only 
without the consent but without the prior 
knowledge of the Congress. 

(e) The vast powers proposed to be vested 
in the President, whoever he may be, by this 
bill have no limit as to time. 

This proposed lend-lease bill would confer 
upon the Chief Executive such powers as have 
never heretofore been granted to any Presi- 
dent, even when the country was at war. We 
are not at war, and without doubt the earnest 
wish of the vast majority of the people is to 
keep this country out of war. This bill, if 
enacted into law, by the very power it proposes 
to grant, creates the possibility of this Nation 
entering into this war without further action 
by the Congress. 

Such sweeping powers to the Chief Execu- 
tive are unnecessary and unwise. Congress 
constantly in session, and alert to the neces- 
sities of the Nation, can promptly enact laws 
to meet any situation not taken care of in the 
recommendations herein first provided. 

As Americans, our first concern should be 
for America—to insure that it is protected 
and defended, to keep it at peace, and espe- 
cially to preserve the freedom of individuals. 

This bill should be viewed dispassionately 
and calmly in the light of our national ne- 
cessities; and whatever law or laws the Con- 
gress in its wisdom may enact on this and 
related subjects should be after full and free 
discussion, with the Congress as the direct 
representative of the people of this country 
neither abdicating its constitutional powers 
nor shirking its constitutional responsibilities. 


KANSAS SENTIMENT ON LEND-LEASE BILL 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, it is not 
my intention at this time to restate my 
opposition to passage of the so-called 
lend-lease bill, proposing to grant dicta- 
torial powers to the President both as to 
concuct of foreign affairs and the use 
and expenditure of tens of billions of dol- 
lars appropriated by Congress for the de- 
fense of the United States. 

I desire, however, to call the attention 
of the Senate to a few of the thousands 
of letters I am receiving opposing the 
passage of such all-out delegation of 
congressional powers to any one man. I 
wish to state that my mail is running 
about 2,000 letters a week on this subject, 
exclusive of form petitions, form let- 
ters, and similar organized efforts against 
this measure. I think it is conservative 
to state that my mail is running close 
to 95 percent—certainly more than 90 
percent—in opposition to this bill and in 
opposition to United States intervention 
in this European war. The impression 
seems to be more or less general that the 
purpose of this bill is to give to the Presi- 
dent power to intervene under the pre- 
tense that the powers are necessary to 
national defense. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a few 
particularly interesting letters, which I 
send to the desk, printed in the RECORD 
at this point as part of my remarks, and 
referred to the committee. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were referred to the Committee on For- 
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eign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


Grace CATHEDRAL, 
Topeka, Kans., Januar 7, 1941. 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
ki Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: It is altogether too bad 
the President did not give his late lamented 
“fireside chat” before November 5 of last 
year. 

Congress seems to be our last bulwark 
against entrance into the European conflict; 
that Is. if we are not already in by the day- 
to-day decisions” of the Chief Executive. To 
pledge this Nation to British victory, without 
knowing what British aims are in this war, 
seems to me to be the height of folly. If the 
war in Europe is not simply a continuation 
of the historic battles of imperialistic na- 
tions in Europe, heightened to a degree of 
insanity, then I have misread European his- 
tory for the past 150 years. 

To call people who don’t agree with the 
President “appeasers” seems to me to be get- 
ting dangerously near to something that is 
far away from democracy. I thoroughly re- 
sent any such presumption to a “thus saith 
the Lord” on the part of the President. 

I sincerely hope you will use your good 
Offices to prevent Congress from becoming an 
expensive rubber stamp. The predominant 
desire of the people of this Nation is to be 
kept out of war. They would like the Presi- 
dent to explore the possibilities of a nego- 
tiated peace. The President willy-nilly has 
practically pledged this Nation to a dictated 

. Cannot something be done now, be- 
fore it is too late to stop this mad plunge 
toward involving us in this bloody, insane 
conflict? 

With warm personal regards and every 
good wish, I am, 

Most sincerely yours, 

JOHN WARREN Dar. 


Sevan, Kans., January 20, 1941. 
Senator CAPPER. 

Dear Sm: I wish to state that I am op- 
posed to giving any more power to the Presi- 
dent, as the current aid-to-England bill 
proposes. I do not agree with Roosevelt or 
his frightened followers that America has to 
hide behind the English Navy or anyone else. 
America always has and still can defend her- 
self from outside danger. The real danger is 
from within. With the President now having 
more power than any other individual in the 
world, and still asking for more, how long 
can the republican government last? There 
is the real danger. 

When the credit of the Government is ex- 
hausted I can see no way out but dictator- 
ship. And I fear we are very close to that 


point now. 
Hope you will do all you can against the 
bill to lend material to England. 


Yours truly, 
EVERETT CRAWFORD. 


ELLSWORTH, KANS., January 19, 1941. 
Mr. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. CarpER: I am a young man, liv- 
ing on a farm out here in Kansas. Every- 
thing has been going well with me up to the 
present time, but I am fearful of the future. 

I am proud of our glorious country, and I 
am especially proud of our heritage, the Con- 
stitution of our country, our representative 
form of government, not to mention religious 
freedom and many material advantages. 

But I am afraid we are about to lose all 
these things by giving our President too 
much power. Mr. Roosevelt has enforced 
more influence upon Congress and the public 
than any other President, yet he isn’t satis- 
fied. His demand for more power must be 
stopped if we are to retain our democracy. 
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The proposed lend-lease bill will certainly 
give the President absolute dictatorial power 
over Congress and the people of our Nation. 

Mr, CAPPER, please do not support any pol- 
icy which will take away our voice in gov- 
ernment. 

Sincerely, 
ALVIN LANGE, 


BEveRty, Kans., January 20, 1941. 


Senator Carrer, 
Washington, D. C. 


HonorasLe Sm: Just a word to congratu- 


late you on your stand against our partici- 
pation in any foreign wars and to tell you 
the great majority of people of this com- 
munity are 100 percent against the war dic- 
tatorship bill, No. 1776. 

We are for help to Great Britain, when it 
does not interfere with defense preparedness 
here in the United States. 

* * * * * 


Anything you can do to defeat that bill 
will be highly appreciated in Kansas as well 
as in a majority of the other States. 

Yours very truly, 
Mary E. T. (Mrs. E. E.) KERNOHAN. 


THE First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Kansas City, Kans., January 20, 1941. 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: In the first place, I want to 
send you personal greetings and most heart- 
ily commend you for the good work that you 
are doing. May the Heavenly Father con- 
tinue you in your good work. 

In the next place, I would like to register 
my opinion—and in doing so I know that I 
register the opinions of many of the constit- 
uents of my congregation—relative to our 
attitude toward this impending war. I am 
very much opposed to involving our country 
in foreign wars. When I was a young lad 
I left Europe for America, and I am exceed- 
ingly glad to be here. Had I stayed there 
I might have been dead by this time, as some 
of my brothers are, having been killed in 
the wars there; nor do I want my boys to be 
sent across the seas to be “plowed under” 
there. 

For that reason I oppose the repeal of the 
Neutrality Act or the Johnson Act, or using 
the American Navy to facilitate the ship- 
ments of munitions to the other countries. 
I am very much in accord and sympathy with 
the preparations for our own defense. We 
want to make ourselves so strong that no 
aggressor will dare to attack us. Should they 
do so, my sons will be ready, and I, myself, 
will fight with them tooth and nail. 

It would be most tragic, indeed, for us 
to enter this war, as it was tragic for us to 
have entered the World War. Europe’s wars 
are periodical and chronic. Have we gotton 
to the place where we must step in and fight 
for them and with them after having had the 
mental and moral balance for 150 years to 
stay away from their conflicts? 

I hope you will do your utmost to prevent 
anything that may disturb the peace and 
tranquillity of our Nation and lead it into 
this international conflict. 

Yours very sincerely, 
A. T. TOMSHANY. 


THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH, 
Abilene, Kans., January 20, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: It is with strange misgivings 
that I view the present session of Congress. 
This Seventy-seventh Congress is the last 
bulwark for the protection of American de- 
mocracy against the daring encroachment of 
a power-drunk President. This Congress, not 
Great Britain, is the front line of America’s 
defense. 

In all sincerity and earnestness, Senator 
Capper, I fear the encroachment of our dic- 
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tatorial President more than all the outside 
threats which are leveled against our Ameri- 
can way of life. This Nation’s greatest 
enemy, in my opinion, is now in the White 
House plotting a course that seems patterned 
after Mussolini and Hitler. By that I mean 
that he is bringing every influence possible to 
bear on Congress to abdicate its democratic 
powers just like the German Reichstag and 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies were led to 
abdicate their powers to Hitler and Mussolini. 
I fear the same result here. These last 8 
years have definitely impressed me with the 
fact that Mr. Roosevelt is a reckless and 
wasteful spender of this Nation’s resources. 
His continued leadership fills me with dread 
for the future of our American way of life. 

I sincerely hope you will do everything you 
can to block the dictatorship aspirations of 
Mr. Roosevelt. The next thing he may be 
sending our duly elected representatives 
home. This is a time that calls for sacrifice 
on the part of you men that stand between 
the people and their constitutional freedom 
and liberties. I do sincerely hope you will 
do your patriotic duty in the front line of 
defense of our American way of life. We are 
depending on you to put up the fight of your 
life for the preservation of our democracy. 
There are no decisions that our duly elected 
representatives cannot make for us better 
than any dictator can. So we are depending 
on you and your colleagues to stand by our 
country in this crisis. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. Lucas M. NANNINGA, 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Coffeyville, Kans., January 14, 1941. 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. Capper: Everyone is very much 
concerned at the present time with the crisis 
brought on by the war situation, No doubt 
we are all in sympathy with Great Britain; 
however, many that I have talked to have said 
that they do not favor giving so much power 
to our President, or even the military authori- 
ties, so that our country will be in reality 
a totalitarian government. We still believe 
that our Congressmen can work these things 
out to keep our country out of war, and that 
their opinions will be much wiser than that 
of one man, who by his actions could cause 
us to become involved in the European war. 
* * . * . 


It is amazing how this war psychology 
works on people. And it is alarming when & 
President has so much power and at the same 
time has the majority of the Congress seem- 
ingly dependent upon him. Even our courts 
have the majority of the members appointed 
by the present President. These agencies, 
which should be checks upon each other, are 
far from democracy when they become con- 
trolled by one man or by one party. 

„ . * * . 
Cordially yours, 

Rosert W. Scorr, 
Minister. 

CITY OF LAWRENCE, KANS., 
January 15, 1941. 

Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am in favor of giving aid 
to Great Britain and Canada so long as it does 
not involve us in actual warfare, and so long 
as it does not jeopardize domestic defense 
preparations. 


* * * a * 


I believe Congress should hear all and work 
out a definite program as to what this aid is 
to be, and not delegate any powers to the 
President which will put this country in a 
position where it establishes war for itself and 
cannot back down without humiliation. 

I still believe that many minds are better 
than one and that the Executive is the one to 
carry out carefully considered congressional 
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policy: The President, Congress, and the 
great majority of the people of the United 
States have established a policy not to send 
our boys to foreign soil to fight. Let's don't 
do anything that will necessitate our being 
drawn into it. 

Differences of opinion, hatred and war, has 
always existed between the countries of Eu- 
rope and in my opinion always will. I hope 
the United States will not become so power- 
ful that it will undertake to police and enforce 
punishment to those countries who cannot get 
along with and among themselves. Equality 
cannot be brought about by the strong arm 
of government. 

I want England to win this war because I 
think she is the better of the two to use rea- 
son in determining the rights of mankind and 
has a sense of fairness in determining the 
destinies of the vanquished. I am for help- 
ing her as long as we have enough ships and 
war materials to defend ourselves, but the 
United States comes first. Our men, women, 
and children will all stand together if war 
ever comes to our shores. 

* * * * . 

Your stand all the way has been com- 
mendable and we are for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. E. ALEXANDER. 


LAWRENCE, KANs., January 15, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator CAPPER: We keep informed of 
your sentiments as expressed in your Sunday 
evening radio talks, and I want to commend 
your attitude toward the pending lease-lend 
legislation. I am astonished and grieved that 
Congress continues to surrender its constitu- 
tional prerogatives to the Executive, when a 
recent veto demonstrates the President's de- 
termination to retain all the power that he 
can acquire. 

* * . > . 


No one man is wise enough or unselfish 
enough to be trusted with unlimited power 
over the people of America. 

* „ * * * 

I am glad to have aid given to Great Brit - 
ain in her struggle to maintain freedom, but 
all assistance given her by our Government 
and its relation to our own interests should 
be passed upon by Congress. So Congress 
should remain on the job and not shirk its 
responsibilities as defined by the Constitu- 
tion and entrusted to it by the people. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. EDWARD BUMGARDNER. 


AMERICAN Wan MOTHERS, 
Topeka, Kans., January 17, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPPER: At a recent meeting 
of the Topeka Chapter of the American War 
Mothers, we were delegated to convey to 
you our sincere appreciation of the resolute 
stand you have taken against the involve- 
ment of the United States in the present 
European war. 

* * * * . 

As mothers who have borne and reared 
sons, who, on a foreign battlefield, fought a 
futile war to end wars, we urge you to con- 
tinue to challenge such measures as, in your 
judgment, are harmful, and to steadfastly 
support legislation designed to strengthen 
and preserve the safety and welfare of our 
beloved country. 4 

We are confident that you will meet the 
momentous decisions you will be called 
upon to make with the courage and wisdom 
which have characterized your actions in the 


í Sincerely, 
Mrs. CHARLES SPENCER. 
Mrs. E. C. Fase. 
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ROBERTS, SCHMIDT & ROBERTS, 
Wichita, Kans., January 20, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR CAPPER: I listened to your 
radio address on Sunday evening and I desire 
to congratulate you on the accurate and cor- 
rect statement set forth in your address. I 
approve of every word you said. 

It has always been my profound conviction 
that the United States is not capable of polic- 


ing Europe, and I think we should make the 


very clear distinction between selling gcods 
to a friendly nation and assuming the obli- 
gation of carrying out the war aims of that 
foreign nation. If we desire to sell our goods 
to any nation, w. have a right under inter- 
national law to do so. It is a right that has 
existed for a thousand years. But when we go 
a step further and try to assume the burdens 
of a foreign nation in the carrying on of war, 
we have gone beyond the duties and rights 
which we owe to our own people. If we take 
care of the Western Hemisphere, we have 
certainly carried out all of the duties and 
obligations which we owe as a nation. 
* . . * * 
I hope you are successful in defeating this 
lend-lease bill. 
Yours very truly, 
A. V. ROBERTS. 
STATE OF KANSAS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 20, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, : 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: For lack of more ap- 
propriate manner of expressing my feelings, 
I am today wearing the badge of mourning. 
Mourning not only for the many fine men 
who are being led to slaughter, but in a 


larger sense, the loss of almost everything 


that our forefathers won at such a cost and 
which we, as Americans, were supposed to 
treasure so highly. 

In breaking the third-term tradition, we 
have done much to advance the cause of dic- 
tators and others who despise the govern- 
ment of and by free men. For some years, 
or ever since the New Deal Party has been in 
power, I have been greatly concerned about 
the future of our country and “I saw a great 
oo approaching; it was filled with tears and 


Senator, hopeless as it has been, I ap- 
preciate the good fight you have put up in 
behalf of the few Americans who are yet 
worthy of the name. 

Best of wishes to the end. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY MURR, 
Representative, Sixth District. 


HUTCHINSON, KANS., January 19, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In your address tonight 
you asked for an expression as to how we 
Kansans felt toward the lend-lease bill. 

There can be no question but what you 
expressed 90 percent of the Kansas feeling. 
The effects of such a bill are too terrible to 
contemplate. 

* ` * * + 


If we want to save our country and civili- 
zation we must be immune to attacks from all 
sources, even from the White House. It is a 
shame that we have a man who preaches 
unity and then commits acts which compel 
disunity; one who says there is nothing to 
fear but fear and then tries to scare the 
people into a war which is not of their making 
or desire. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
E. G. WOLESLAGEL. 
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Topeka, Kans., January 20, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I wish to thank you for 
your splendid leadership in the fight against 
the lease-lend bill of the administration. 

We of the West and Middle West are not 
so far removed from pioneer days as to have 
forgotten the necessity for conserving our 
resources; and I hold it true that the first 
step toward disintegration of a great nation 
is the dissipation of those resources, and 
equally true that if such dissipation of its 
resources is allowed to continue, the result 
must inevitably be the destruction of the 
Nation. 

We are facing such a dissipation now. 
Someway it must be stopped. We, the great- 
est of great nations, cannot—must not—give 
to any one man, for any length of time, long 
or short, power to dispose of our resources or 
defenses as and to whom he may see fit. 


„ . * . 1 
Do not let the bill pass. 
Yours truly, 
W. G. Mock 


JOHNSON & OMAN, 
Topeka, Kans., January 21, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR ARTHUR: 
* » . » » 


I want again to thank you for the stand 
which you are taking in the affairs of the day. 
We are going through a very dangerous period, 
Everyone wants to help Great Britain and 
hopes that she will win the war, I think we 
all want to give her all the help that we can, 
consistent with our own safety. We can, of 
course, afford to give them a great deal of 
help in arms and munitions, but there is no 
reason why they should not reciprocate by 
paying in money or possessions so long as 
they are able. But the most dangerous thing 
we are called upon to do is to vest such un- 
called-for powers in the President. I hope 
that you will do everything you can to modify 
the lend-lease act so that it does not convey 
such unlimited power. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT STONE. 


Iota, Kans., January 19, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Capper: This evening we 
listened to your broadcast, and we wish to 
say again that we are opposed to the Presi- 
dent's program; we do not think the Con- 
gress should give anyone such authority as 
this bill will give to the President. No time 
in the history of our country has a President 
asked for such authority, and as I remember 
the history of our country we have passed 
through some very trying times. The follow- 
ing Presidents all passed through difficult 
times: Washington, Madison, Lincoln, Mc- 
Kinley, and Woodrow Wilson. During their 
terms as President there were wars, both in- 
ternal and external, yet they never asked the 
Congress for any such power. 

No, Senator, we are opposed to this meas- 
ure. If the Congress passes this request of 
the President, then why a Congress, and why 
talk of Dictator Hitler? President Roosevelt 
will be a greater dictator; I suppose that is 
what he wants. 

We are for national preparedness, and we 
are willing that Congress should pass any 
laws that in its judgment are needed for the 
operation of national defense and we are 
willing to pay any tax that we possibly can so 
that this country of ours may be in a position 
to defend itself. But, Senator, we are not 
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willing for this Government to agree that it 
will furnish all the war materials that other 
governments may need to fight their wars. 

Many say that England is fighting our war. 
Now, Senator, we all know better than that— 
England is fighting to preserve itself, and the 
possessions she controls. 

Do I want Hitler and Germany to win this 
war? Certainly not. I am willing to help 
England as much as we can, and I believe 
that you also wish to do that very thing; but 
we are not willing that this country should 
go bankrupt, and if we do as the President 
asked, that is what will happen. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. R. SLEEPER. 
Hore, Kans., January 17, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR: 
. * . * * 

I am a traveling salesman, traveling over 
more than two-thirds of Kansas, and I talk 
with many people every day. 

* . * * * 

So far I have not found a single person who 
wants war. They all think we can 
stay out of war unless it comes to us. Then 
they are almost as unanimous in wanting 
everything done to be ready to meet the con- 
ditions if they arise. About 90 percent of the 
people of Kansas are in favor of helping Eng- 
land and Greece and China to the limit. That 
is the expression of the people of Kansas. 

Now, here are my views: The President 
tells us in broad platitudes that we are going 
to arm ourselves and fight for the four 
freedoms. 

. . * * . 

Take, for instance, his first freedom: Free- 
dom of speech. He says that we will never 
stop until we have freedom of speech and 
expression everywhere in the world. Then 
inside of a week he uses his position to abuse 
and belittle a good, honest Senator who has 
the manhood to stand up and tell him he is 
taking the United States straight into war. 

. * * * * 

He should have said freedom of speech 
everywhere in the world except in the Unſted 
States. 

* 0 . * . 

Well, take the second: Freedom of worship. 
He calls the Christian organizations who are 
opposed to getting us into war a bunch of 
appeasers. 

. 


. . . . 
The third: Freedom from want, 
* . . . Ea 


How about the people of Kansas? The re- 
cent census shows that in the west half of 
the State half of the farms have been aban- 
doned. He had them kill off the pigs and old 
cows and sell off the chickens and everything 
that the people had; and, of course, they had 
to leave their farms, 

* * * * * 


No wonder Kansas loses a Congressman be- 
cause of shrinkage of population, and we are 
saddled down with a debt that will take all 
one-fourth of our population can earn to pay 
it in the next 100 years. 


* * . * * 


Freedom from fear: Of course, the Presi- 
dent is not afraid of war. But when there 
seems to be no sane reason for our getting 
into the war, the people of Kansas are afraid 
they will be dragged into a war by a Presi- 
dent who can find no other “emergency” to 
put forth for spending the remainder of the 
wealth that is left in the country. 


+ * * » „ 
Spend money to make ourselves impreg- 
nable and spend what is necessary to help 
the countries fighting the Axis, but keep out 
of the war. And, by the way, let England 
LXXXVII——28 
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turn over some of the islands in the West 
Indies for the help. We can use them better 


than England. 
* . * s * 
Very truly yours, 
W. A. Cook. 
Myers CLINIC, 


Kansas City, Mo., January 18, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senator from Kansas, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 
SENATOR: 
» . . * . 

I cannot see any reason for Congress com- 
mitting its powers, rights, and duties to any- 
one. If it is correct that “in a multitude of 
councilors there is wisdom,” surely an ass: m- 
bly of men like the Senate should be of help 
to the country, when wisdom is so much 
needed. 


. * . * . 


Personally, I do not believe any one man 
can direct affairs more wisely: than the rep- 
resentatives of the people, if they are intel- 
ligent and patriotic, as I take it they are. 

I have much sympathy for England, and I 
have no objection to any program of assist- 
ance, compatible with our policy of neutral- 
ity, but I fear we are going too fast and too 
far. At least I hope Congress will not sur- 
render its powers. If an emergency is ahead, 
surely a majority of Congress will be capable 
of seeing and meeting it. 

Very respectfully, 
B. L. MYERS. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION CATHEDRAL, 
Leavenworth, Kans., January 17, 1941. 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senator from Kansas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Capper: I was pleased to read of 
your opposition to the lease-lend bill. 

The founding fathers of our country 
thought that it should be left to Congress to 
decide when and if this Nation should go to 
war. This was the conviction of great men, 
arrived at by their observation of history and 
by their appreciation of man’s inalienable 
right to the pursuit of life, liberty, and hap- 
piness. This conviction they embodied in our 
inimitable Constitution, thus reserving by 
law this right to the people through their 
chosen Representatives. 

Events of the past decade make it our con- 
viction also that the right to involve a nation 
in war must remain in the hands of the peo- 
ple. I spent 4 years in Europe shortly before 
the present conflagration there. I have it 
from the lips of the people of the chief coun- 
tries involved in this mad brawl that they, 
the ruled class, did not want war. This war, 
its privations, sorrow, and death, therefore, 
was foisted upon them, because the right to 
decide in regard to war was not up to them. 

The extent of the ambiguous powers hidden 
in the lease-lend bill no one seems to know, 
but almost all know that they are alarmingly 
vast. If it is dictatorship that we are op- 
posed to, then let us not convert our Govern- 
ment into a dictatorship. And let Congress; 
made up of the people’s representatives, re- 
tain the power that the Constitution right- 
fully gives it. 

* . * * . 
Sincerely yours for the preservation of 
our constitutional rights, 
Rev. A. H. WIETHARN, 
Assistant. 


EMPORIA, Kans., January 11, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: You asked for letters telling our 
opinions. Now, tonight several friends vis- 
ited us, and we all heard your broadcast, and 
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we all agreed that if you saw fit to vote for 
or against a bill it would be what you 
thought was best for all of us, and only 
wished you could vote enough times to keep 
us out of a mess. 

» * . = — 

We don't want to see England beaten, but 
how will it help us for her to win? we 
didn't benefit from the war to end wars.” 

* . * * . 

Now, if it will help you in any way, here 
is our opinion: 

First. Keep America for Americans. 

Second. Put a stopper on. the President 
and let Congress keep its rightful place. 

Third. Pass laws to insure sane elections, 


* . * * „ 


It seems like people should have the per- 
sons they want in office. 

Fourth. Curb the tenure of office of Pres- 
ident. 

* * . * . 

Fifth. But most of all, keep the money and 
its distribution and the power to declare war, 
etc., in the hands of the legislators. 

I think most Kansans feel you will do the 
best and, as you see it, will help Kansas as 
you have always done. 

Respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. E. WELSON, 
Mrs. R. W. YOUNGREEN. 


JANUARY 17, 1941, 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. O. 

HONORABLE SIR: * * * Uphold the John- 
son Act at all times. I am firmly against 
making loans to foreign countries at war. 
Surely, our experience after the last war 
collecting such debts is warning enough. 

Use your influence to urge Congressmen 
to keep their policy-making power in their 
own hands. The fate of our democracy is 
more at stake in Washington, D. C., than in 
any foreign country’s threat of war or inva- 
sion. - 

Uphold the Neutrality Act. Let us not 
convoy shipments of munitions with units 
of our Navy. That is sticking our necks out 
entirely too far. 

Fight the graft in the preparedness pro- 
gram. Let’s get as much for our tax appro- 
priation as is humanly possible, and let’s 
keep a safe percentage of the new equip- 
ment right here in the United States. We 
might share with England if it seems the 
intelligent thing to do, but do not give all. 


. * * * * 


Most sincerely yours, 
LUCILE Corson, 
(Mrs. Keith T. Corson). 


AucustA, Kans., January 13, 1941. 
Mr. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR CAPPER: 
. * * . * 


At this time I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion to you and to the other Kansas Con- 
gressmen for their frank expressions of opin- 
ion. regarding the legislation recommended 
by our President. As one American among 
many, I think, we should give aid to Great 
Britain, but I do not think we are under 
any obligation to send armed forces overseas 
to fight the English battles. Much as we all 
abhor the Nazi regime and way of domina- 
tion, I do not feel that England is fighting 
our war or for us. I am sure we all want 
England to win and to that end will aid with 
supplies to the limit. I am also sure that 
we all want America made so strong that no 
nation can attack us or will try to subjugate 
the American Nation. 

In common with many who have expressed 
their opinions, I feel that our President went 
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too far in implying that we are ready to back 
any nation anywhere in a struggle to ward 
off aggressor nations against their democra- 
cies. That is a large order, and I personally 
doubt if we are able to do it if we wished to 
do it. 


* * * * * 


The recent political campaign was waged 
on the basis of no involvement in European 
affairs to the extent of sending an expedi- 
tionary force overseas. I still think we 
should hold the National Government to 
that agreement. And I believe the Ameri- 
can people will hold fast to that agreement 
and understanding. 

I am, very truly, 
J. W. MURPHY. 


HERKIMER, Kans., January 13, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
‘Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I believe that I am supporting 
unity by not supporting the President in his 
present stand. Unity in a d can 
only be based upon majority rule. I hold 
that the President knows that his present 
warlike attitude is not the majority wish. 
He knows it because he didn’t dare to risk 
his reelection on his present platform. His 
preelection platform was peace and prayer; 
now it’s war and hate. Hence, all who op- 
pose the President are supporting unity or 
democratic rule. Kill bill No. 1776 by all 
means. 

* * s * s 


Next, if an ocean is no longer a barrier to 
the East, neither is it a barrier to the West. 
Suppose, then, we go to the rescue of Eng- 
land. Wouldn’t that be the opportune mo- 
ment for Japan to stab us in the back? We 
were told by our administration only a short 
while ago that we were on the brink of war 
with Japan, and is Japan a much less for- 
midable enemy than Hitler? That’s the re- 
sponsibility which is upon the Senate and 
the House, and we don’t want that responsi- 
bility vested in our President, who deceived 
us in his preelection platform. 

. 


If our administration had hearkened to 
Lindbergh and Billy Mitchell, instead of 
court-martialing and “smearing” them, we 
could now have confidence in its leadership. 
But as it is, we don't. So don’t surrender 
the prerogatives of Congress to any one man, 
not for even 1 day. 

If Congress surrenders, then it ought to 
go home and save the taxpayers the needless 
expense of supporting it in Washington. 

Very truly yours, 
H. W. E. Buss. 


BERNARD, Kans., January 14, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Capper: It is obvious that 
England cannot win the present European 
war without our assistance as an active ally 
and our financial backing. So what? So 
America must enter the war to save democ- 
racy? To use a Kansan’s expression for its 
superlative emphasis, Not by a damned sight. 

It would mean a long war, during which 
many of our democratic privileges would be 
lost—and many of them might never be re- 
turned. It would mean world exhaustion, 
with the worst possible consequences. 

It would be better for us and better for the 
world for England to lose than for America 
and England to exhaust themselves, as well 
as the rest of the world, in years of battle, 
win or lose. Help England. Yes; to the ex- 
tent of her ability to pay either in cash or 
territory; but look first to our own defense. 

Muzzle Roosevelt to prevent more incen- 
diary “fireside” talks. 

Help keep us out of war, so that when these 
conflicts are ended there may be a strong, 
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solvent nation to be a nucleus for world re- 
habilitation. 

Let us be governed by reason, not emotion. 
It is going to be tough under any condition, 
so keep on arming first ourselves, then 
England. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. G. Emery, M. D. 


SALINA, KANS., January 13, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you concerning the 
question of granting the President the right 
to go as far as he sees fit about giving aid 
to Great Britain, If no limit is set, I wonder 
where we will be, as he has shown no judg- 
ment in money matters so far. Why is no 
more being said about the United States 
taking some islands that belong to Great 
Britain in payment for war supplies? British 
aid is all right to a certain degree, but what 
will we do if we keep giving and get no se- 
curity? Our own Nation cannot stand too 
much of this. When we are weakened—and 
we all know there is a lot of discontent in 
America now—will it not be much easier for 
someone to overpower us? Please keep up 
the fight and be ever watchful so our boys 
are never sent over. If we give our strongest 
men every 20 years, we are weakening our 
Nation in the worst way. Fight on, and may 
God be with you, is my prayer. 

Mrs. Frank WEIS, 


Fort Scott, KANS., January 15, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator from Kansas, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: While we may all wish Brit- 
ain to win the war, I find no one who is in 
favor of giving the President any more power 
over the lives and property of our citizens; 
Congress has given the President far too 
much power already. 

Congress is not fair with our citizens; they 
were elected to represent the people of the 
United States, not Europe, or to surrender 
their power to the President; otherwise why 
have a Congress at all? 

The aid-to-Britain bill should be killed, as 
it now stands. 
0 . „ * . 

Do not just vote against the bill, put up a 
fight, keep the power over our citizens in 
Congress and we will not get into war. 

Do not compromise. 

Very truly, 
G. T. CAMPBELL. 


Kansas CITY, KANS., January 14, 1941. 
Mr. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Í am not in favor of the 
Senators and Representatives of the United 
States turning over the reins of government 
to any President. 

Furthermore, I am not in favor of the 
blank-check business. Would it be sound 
business? It seems to me we are altogether 
too near the precipice already and would 
not take much of a shove to be landed at 
the bottom. It looks to me like the war situa- 
tion is getting worse. 

I hope you will be blest with courage to 
stand by what you know is right. 

Please do what you can to save the young 
men of this land. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. E. P. WARNER. 


ESK RR, KANS., January 14, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We are deeply concerned about 
the lend-and-lease bill. We feel much safer 
with Congress controlling our interests rather 
than one man. 
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We know we can depend on you to do 
your part. You are a clear-thinking man and 
can interpret legislation in its true light. 
The administration tries to mislead the people 
and does not tell the people the true signifi- 
cance of much of its legislation. 

We want Congress to hold Roosevelt to his 
preelection promises. 

If Rooseyelt is given more power, he will 
never want to give it up. 
* - * » s 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM JUNKIN,. 
Wameco, Kans., January 14, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Capper: I listen to your address 
every Sunday afternoon, and I was much 
impressed with your talk last Sunday. 

I wish to say in regard to the powers 
President Roosevelt is asking the Congress to 
“ve him regarding aid to foreign countries, 

think should decide what aid 
should be given Great Britain and other 
countries, I feel the American people send 
representatives to Congress to guard their 
rights, and should Congress designate these 
powers to the President, it is giving the con- 
stitutional rights away against the wishes of 
the people. 

We are spending vast sums of money to 
down the dictators in other countries, at the 
same time building up a dictatorship in 
America. It seems strange Congress cannot 
see this. 

I think we should send all possible aid to 
Great Britain and other countries fighting 
against aggression but repeat that Congress 
should decide what the aid shall be and the 
manner of sending, and not give it over to a 
dictator. 

Your talk last Sunday indicated that you 
have the correct idea. Hold fast the reins. 
We hope to defeat Hitler in Europe; let us 
not set up another here, 

Very truly yours, 
(Miss) Racuen McCoy, 


Marton, Kans., January 9, 1941, 
Senator ARTHUR CAPFER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Carrer: In these troubled times 
we, the common people of Kansas, are very 
happy to have you serve as our real 
sentative in the United States Senate. We 
wish to congratulate you on your courageous 
stand against involvement in Europe's war, 

” * . . * 

Dear Senator Capper, will you please re- 
mind our dear President that he was elected 
President of the United States and not of the 
British Empire or of the world? 

We have supported you in public office for 
a quarter of a century—first as Governor of 
Kansas, then as United States Senator—and 
will continue to do so as long as you repre- 
sent us as you so truly and ably do now. 

If anyone questions our patriotism, remind 
him that we had three brothers in active serv- 
ice in the World War, and that Abram Clark, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was one of our forefathers. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Mr. and Mrs, D. C. EITZEN, 


GUILFOYLE & SCOTT, 
Abilene, Kans., January 11, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Carrer: It seems that the Presi- 
dent and Congress are trying too hard to get 
into the European war.. 

During the World War I volunteered shortly 
after war was declared. I served better than 
2 years, more than 1 of which was spent in 
France. I am a past commander of the Le- 
gion post at both Herington and Abilene. 
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Iam a firm believer that this country must 
make extraordinary preparation for defense, 
but I think some attention should be paid to 
seeing that the members of our Army and 
Navy are kept in this country, and that we 
not go overseas or out on the waters looking 
for trouble. 

“Defense” means defense of this country 
and not “defense of the King.” No candidate 
for President or Congress would have been 
elected at the last election if he would have 
advocated a policy of using the lives of our 
Murg men and the property of our citizens 
to police the whole world. 

Yours truly, ; 
MATT GUILFOYLE. 
Prescott, KAns., January 14, 1941. 
The Honorable Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I am protesting to you 
against Congress giving the Executive the 
dictatorial power asked for in the pending 
bill before Congress. What is the matter 
with this Congress—are they trying to sabo- 
tage the Constitution? They have already 
very definitely weakened our democratic 
form of government by delegating to others 
authority they should have retained. All 
possible aid to Britain—yes; but not at the 
expense of bankrupting and otherwise wreck- 
ing our form of government. We have passed 
through far more graver perils as a Nation 
without Congress quitting the people, and 
we can do so again if we have the right kind 
of leadership at the head of our Govern- 
ment. 

. * * 

If Congress passes this bill in its present 
form, I think there is far more danger to 
our democratic form of government from 
within than from any combination of dic- 
tators from abroad. 

It seems to me this is the most absurd and 
dictatorial piece of legislation ever submitted 
to any Congress of the United States. 

* * . * * 

I don't think Congress should issue any 
blank checks and should retain all the power 
granted it by the Constitution. 

* * * 0 


Your very truly, 
C. W. McQuirtry. 
PALMER, Kans., January 14, 1941. 
To the Honorable Senator CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: 

. * * * „ 

This lending and lease measure must be 
defeated in its entirety if we are to stay out 
of this war. Think of the horrible conse- 
quences if we get into this war. We have 
but one boy of the draft age, but that boy 
is dearer to us than all the riches in the 
world. 

If we want to stay out of this war, there 
must be a limit to our sympathies for Eng- 
land. Bad as it may be, an English defeat 
will not be as bad for this beloved country 
of ours as an active participation in the war 
would be. We are for a strong national de- 
fense, so strong that Hitler will never dare 
to attack us, but we are definitely opposed 
to ever sending a single American soldier to 
fight on foreign soil anywhere. 

. — * * s 
Very respectfully yours, 
EMIL METER. 
Mrs. EMIL MEIER. 
UNITED SPANISH Wan VETERANS, 
Topeka, Kans., January 7, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPPER: 

* . * * 0 

America had nothing to do with the first 
World War. We were dragged into it to help 
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save democracy and to help win a war to end 
all wars, Neither of these things was the re- 
sult of victory. In addition to the blood and 
billions in treasure that was poured out to 
help England and her Allies win the war, we 
loaned Europe about $10,000,000,000 to help 
repair the damages of war, and when we 
asked them to pay back the loan they called 
us Uncle Shylock. This loan has not yet 
been paid, and never will be paid, unless 
England and France, and the other nations 
that owe us, turn over to us their land pos- 
sessions in or near the Western Hemisphere. 
This is for the old debt. I am in favor of 
that. 

I am not in favor of the leasing-lending 
program which the President has suggested. 
That will simply result in a gift to England. 
I am not in favor of the United States of 
America financing this war for England, or 
anyone else. If we furnish England and 
other nations with war munitions, and their 
money runs out, let them furnish us with 
rubber, tin, coffee, spices, sugar, or anything 
else necessary to balance the Budget. We 
need a lot of those things and can use them. 

. * . * * 

If the United States should attempt to 
finance the European war, how long would it 
be before we become bankrupt? And if we 
did finance it, how long would it be before we 
would not have a friend among the nations 
of Europe, as it was during the last war, after 
we stopped loaning money to them? 

I want the United States to do anything 
and everything she can do to furnish mate- 
rials to England, and furnish that help as 
fast as possible, and thus help her win the 
war providing she comes here and gets what 
she needs, and uses her own ships for con- 
voys. I think I voice the sentiment of 90 
percent of the veterans of the United States 
when I say we, who have been in war and 
know what it is, don’t want war as long as 
this country can stay out with honor, but if 
any nation starts to invade us or attack our 
shores we will volunteer in America’s defense 
to the last man. 

Harry W. Brent, 
Department Commander. 


NewrTon, Kans., January 5, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Capper: We fully agree with you 
that it is time to speak out against war and 
hope that the Amercan people will not bo 
roped in this time like they were in the other 
World War to end wars. I surely hope that 
you will have more help from the new Con- 
gress in holding this war party in check and 
keep the United States out of Europe's war. 

I believe that the majority are in favor of 
extending aid to Great Britain, but I do not 
believe anything like a majority would favor 
going so far as to lead us down the road to 
war. As you already know, Kansas voted 
against President Roosevelt, and, as all other 
thinking people, I do not believe Kansas 
people wants the United States to get into 
somebody else’s war. Believe we should put 
our own house in order first and fully agree 
with you that America of first importance 
and the protection of our American boys 
and not place a debt on a generation yet 
unborn. 

* . . * * 

Yours very truly, 

R. E. HAZZARD. 

Kansas STATE COLLEGE oF 

AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, p 

Manhattan, Kans., January 6, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPPER: President Roose- 
velt's address on the state of the Union was 
an emotional appeal for war. Well, do I re- 
member the same emotional appeals “to save 
the world for democracy” that were made 
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from 1914 to 1917. The President says “They 
do not need men.” He also says “Hitlerism 
must be destroyed.” He knows that if Hitler- 
ism is destroyed Britain must conquer Ger- 
many. He knows that that means an in- 
vasion of Germany. When Britain gets ready 
to invade Germany everybody knows she will 
ask for millions of our young men. What 
will the President do when that time comes? 

I am opposed to fighting Europe’s wars, 
and I find 90 percent of the people with whom 
I talk agree with me. I believe in prepared- 
ness, all the preparedness that our trained 
military engineers think is necessary to pro- 
tect America from an invasion by any for- 
eign power or combination of foreign powers. 
The only way we can help save democracy is 
to save America, the last stronghold of democ- 
racy. The only way to save our American 
democracy is to solve our domestic problems. 
Fighting wars overseas is the surest way to 
destroy it. 

The people of Kansas are with you in your 
fight to keep our country out of Europe's 
wars. May God Almighty help you to con- 
tinue this fight, even in the face of the Presi- 
dent's threat to use shame and after that, 
the strong arm of the Government on those 
who do not fall into line. 

Most sincerely yours, 
EDWIN L. HOLTON, 
Head, Department of Education, 


ATTICA, Kans., December 31, 1940. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPPER: As our elected rep- 
resentative in the Senate, we urge that you 
do all in your power to keep this country 
out of any foreign wars. We urge that your 
first and greatest consideration during the 
coming months shall be to keep this country 
at peace. We believe that with adequate 
protection and alert vigilance this country 
is not in danger of invasion by the Axis, 
and we urge sufficient protection and in- 
creased vigilance. 

We realize that economic suffering might 
following an Axis victory in Europe but we 
feel that loss of income from lost markets, 
and shortages in material needs are not 
worth the sacrifice of human life. We are 
confident that American spirit and brains 
can work out a solution to that problem, 
but they cannot bring dead soldiers to life 
again. We urge your attention to that 
problem, and also your continued effort in 
the fight to assure every American of ade- 
quate economic security. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) MARGARET MONTZINGO, 
(Miss) LAURA MONTZINGO. 


Ipana, Kans., January 1, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR H. CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR CAPPER: 


I want to tell you that I endorse every 
word you say in your radio addresses, and 
am profoundly thankful that my Senator 
stands for the interests, traditions, and ideals 
of America. The Government in Washing- 
ton, it seems to me, is top-heavy with offi- 
cials who think in terms of what is for the 
advantage of England rather than what is 
for the advantage of the United States. 

The argument that Britain is fighting 
America’s battle never had any appeal for 
me. 

* s * * * 


I refer people in my church and congre- 
gation and community to your addresses 
and articles, and urge them to stand back 
of their Senator. And in pulpit and personal 
contacts I am taking the same stand you 
have taken. 

* * * * Ka 
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You may count on my active support dur- 
ing the coming critical session of Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rev. JOHN V. WRIGHT. 


MORGAN FARMS, 
Hutchinson, Kans., January 7, 1941. 


Hon. Senator CAPPER, 
Washington, D.C. . 

Dran Sm: We want no war. We want 
peace. I am willing to help to defend my 
country, if attacked, but I do not believe in 
helping England every time she gets into 
trouble with Germany. 

Can't we prepare to defend ourselves with- 
out joining England? 


. „ * * . 


Let us stay out of war, so we can be pros- 
perous, strong, and free. If we keep out of 
war, we can be so strong that no one will 
dare to attack us. 

The American people want to stay out, 


I thank you for your uncompromising 
stand for peace in the past, and ask you to 
work even harder for peace in the future. 

Yours truly, : 
HUBERT MORGAN. 


REPUBLICAN CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, Kans., January 9, 1941. 


Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran SENATOR: 


* * a » * 


The people in this section are just as 
violently opposed to war as they ever were, 
* * * 


We feel that you have been honest and 
above misrepresentation to your constituents 
and have their trust and respect as a conse- 
quence; * * _* 

You well know that the voters in Washing- 
ton County were never deceived by promises, 
commodities, or any other hand-outs offered 
before election, so they are not in danger of 
losing their heads when giving their honest 
opinion on sending their men to war. 

Please bear in mind that the Republican 
representatives of the Kansas people who are 
now in the Senate and House are the buffers 
between them and the throne. We realize 
your predicament and appreciate your con- 
tinued efforts in our behalf. 


Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) ELIZABETH Groopy. 


— 


JUNCTION Crry, Kans., January 8, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dzar SENATOR: 


I am pleased to note that you are working 
to keep the United States out of war. After 
listening to the President Monday, I am not 
very optimistic about your being able to do 
s0. I very much fear that he is leading us 
down the road to an actual declaration of war. 
I agree with many of the writers that we are 
already in this war, but I am in hopes that 
we can avoid actual participation in it other 
than we are now doing. I have a decided 
feeling that the President is so anxious to 
become the dominating world figure that he 
is willing to sacrifice principle and lives, if 
needed, to accomplish his ambition. I hope I 
am misjudging him, but at least that is the 
way I feel about it just now. I will admit 
that I am quite prejudiced and perhaps ought 
to have more confidence in the head of our 
Government, but I am stating to you frankly 
my reaction to his speech of Monday. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
I. M. PLATT. 
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Fowrxn, Kans., January 8, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We believe in reasonable, 
adequate defense, but not war hysteria. We 
believe in Lindbergh, Senator Wheeler, and 
Senator Capper’s strong stand against war. 

We do not think we should commit suicide 
because Europe does, nor do we think our 
country should finance England and fight 
her battles. 

We don’t want a dictator out of President 
Roosevelt. 

Don't let our country take the same road 
she did in 1917, all in vain. 

A heart-broken widow, with four sons, 
thanking vou for your good efforts. 

Yours truly, 
Sena C. HILDEBRAND. 


Torexa, KANS., January 12, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Caprer: I want to add my 
voice to the chorus of those protesting 
against giving the President such unlimited 
power as seems to be included in the 
Barkiey-McCormack bill. Congress should 
keep its responsibilities, but un-American, 
dictatorial prerogatives should not be handed 
over to the Chief Executive. I believe in 
helping Britain and helping her soon, but not 
at such an expense. 

Yours truly, 
(Miss) Harriet A. TOMSON, 


TOPEKA, Kans., January 12, 1941, 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senator from Kansas, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorep SENATOR: 

* * . * s 

Now is a time of real crisis, brought on to 
a great extent by our President and his ad- 
visers. What about his solemn promises 
during the recent campaign? We criticize 
Hitler for not keeping his word. Can Roose- 
velt be trusted if he thus casts aside his sol- 
emn assurances and tries to lead us into war? 
Who has appointed him guardian and police- 
man of the world? 

Likely results if Congress gives Roosevelt 
that requested blank check: Soon thousands 
upon thousands, perhaps millions, of our 
American boys dying on battlefields of two 
or more continents; complete loss of de- 
mocracy at home and dictatorship, revolu- 
tion, and chaos. 

Congress can prevent all this if it stays 
American and declares, “Millions for defense 
(of our country), but not one boy, not one 
American ship, in the war zone.” 

If too many Senators and Congressmen 
are so un-American that they favor war, why 
not let the American people—who must shed 
their blood and pay the costs—decide in a 
referendum—not a silly poll—after having 
heard both sides—interventionists and non- 
interventionists? 


. * * * s 
Respectfully and sincerely, 
A. C. GILKER. 


Bunch, Lrrowicn & Royce, 
Salina, Kans., January 10, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dran SENATOR: The general feeling of this 
community is that there should be more 
action and less loose talk with reference to 
the preparation of the defense of this coun- 
try. Most people are in favor of all aid to 
England short of war, and many of them 
cannot see the necessity of the arrogant 
statements made by the President, which 
needlessly provoke the Axis Powers. 
There is no criticism of spending money 
for defense, and there is a general feeling 
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that taxes should be levied so that the im- 
mense debt will be cut down, or at least steps 
toward that direction. 

I trust these statements may be helpful to 
you in your present responsibility, which is 
a grave one. 

With best regards, I am, 

Yours truly, 
E. S. HAMPTON. 
MANHATTAN, KANS., January 16, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Riley County (Kans.) Men’s Republi- 
can Club, of 550 members, commends you for 
your application to pressing duties and urges 
upon you a still closer study of the many 
current problems. Our conviction is you are 
absolutely justified in attempts to keep stag- 
gering sums of money and unlimited powers 
out of the hands of any one man, and to keep 
government largely within the hands of duly 
elected representatives of the people. 

Ritey Country (Kans.) MEN’s 
REPUBLICAN CLUB. 
AMERICA First COMMITTEE, 
Kansas City, Mo., January 24, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPPER: As the people's rep- 
resentative of the Middle West, I trust you 
will give consideration to Colonel Lindbergh’s 
recent suggestions, 

While he possibly may not be right in every 
respect, I am sure it is the opinion of thou- 
sands of members of the America First Com- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to be act- 
ing chairman of the Kansas City chapter, and 
also the opinion of thousands of the mem- 
bers of Stay Out of Foreign Wars Society, of 
which I have the pleasure of being founder, 
that America should stay out of any foreign 
wars. 

The vast majority of the people of the 
great Middle West, whom you have the 
honor to represent, do not want war. They 
are, however, heartily in favor of the United 
States taking all necessary steps to properly 
defend America. 

As Dr, Robert M. Hutchins, president of 
the University of Chicago, stated last night, 
“for us to become involved in any European 
war is suicide,” and, furthermore, as stated 
by both Lindbergh and Hutchins and many 
others of note lately, the lease-lend bill, 
especially in its present form, is definitely a 
most dangerous step toward war, and, fur- 
thermore, it grants too much authority for 
any one man to have, This authority can be 
best used by Congress, not by any President. 

I trust therefore you will weigh all the 
facts before you lend your support to any 
movement that might involve us in a foreign 
war. I repeat, the people of the great Middle 
West are depending on you to keep us out 
of war. 

May God give you wisdom to do this, 

Yours respectfully, 


— 


Torxka, Kans., January 5, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Please bear in mind that you are 
in the Senate, along with others sent from 
Kansas—to Congress—to express the wish 
and will of Kansas people, and they do not 
want war; neither do they want legislation 
such that its only outcome can be, will be, 
war. There is a law on the statute books 
now—the Johnson law—which, be its virtues 
what they may be, is a law. 

The unbelievable thing has happened—to 
circumvent this law. The President of this 
country has hatched up a crack-brained idea, 
aided by that superscoundrel, Harry Hopkins, 
to defeat the intent of this Inw. 
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It is no wonder that progress toward de- 
fense production lags. There is a lack of 
confidence in the man who insists on hold- 
ing all the strings in his own hands and then 
imputes to others, manufacturers, etc., as 
being slow on the job, whereas they have 
every reason to hesitate, not knowing what 
he will pull out of his bag of tricks. 

» . * * * 

He has used every means at hand to get 
rid of the Dies committee, but it should be 
continued, and with appropriations sufficient 
for its needs. 

The powers given or appropriated by Roose- 
velt should be regained by Congress. There 
is a job for you. . 

It is a crime, nothing less, to vote unlim- 
ited spending to the President. We must 
have defense, but there must be a measure 
of sanity in it, and that is where Congress 
should come in. Just a yes vote to every 
demand won't be sane, 

7 . * * * 
Very truly yours, 
Lura May SHORT, 


TOPEKA, Kans., January 8, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER: 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPPER: It is with deep feel- 
ing, much beyond my power of description, 
that I, as first an intensely concerned citizen 
' of these great United States; second, as a 
mother of a son who will unquestionably be 
among the first to be called into service; and, 
thirdly, because I feel that something must 
be done before it is too late and we shall be 
swept into actual war, that I write to you as 
one who expresses the opinions of the people 
here in Kansas. 

Already we have gone too far, but is the 
situation beyond hope? 

We must do something. 

By the stark declarations made by the 
President in his speech to Congress on Mon- 
day he has left us a frightened, disallusioned 
people. 

He extols the rights of free thought and 
free speech; that is what he tells us he is 
fighting for; but he calls us appeasers and 
slackers because we choose to exercise that 
right of free thought and free speech and do 
not follow blindly his uncertain and evasive 
actions. 

There is not a doubt in the mind of any 
thinking person but that we are experiencing 
a serious and acutely dangerous situation. 
We naturally need and demand every possible 
and available article necessary for our de- 
fense, but this is only what we should have 
at all times, not only when such emergencies 
arise; but in this immediate crisis we are 
being literally thrust into war before we, the 
people, are aware of what is really taking 
place. 

I feel a personal responsibility to plead with 
you, and every red-blooded American woman 
should feel the same, and by pleading— 
yes; demanding—that our representative 
spokesmen shall do everything within their 
power to keep Congress at the helm during 
these alarming days. 

Does our Congress still represent the will 
of the people, or has it degenerated into a 
body of “yes” men, unwilling and afraid lest 
its Members will be punished by loss of po- 
litical patronage? Are you going to sit pas- 
sively submitting to all the President’s war- 
time ideas? 

Please stand your ground on the opinions 
you gave in your radio talk last Sunday 
evening. It was splendid. Lets have more 
like it. 

Mr. Roosevelt will ask for more power, and 
then additional power, due to this emergency; 
but for heaven’s sake set a limited time for 
the expiration of such power, granting more 
dominion as further emergencies arise. 

This is a time of great responsibility for 
you men in our United States Congress. May 
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the gravity of this responsibility be met with 
noble courage and solemnity and may a Di- 
vine hand guide you all in this important 
task. 
Most sincerely, 
MARGARET MACFARLAND. 


Fort Hays KANSAS STATE COLLEGE, 
Hays, Kans., January 21, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPPER: I urge you to oppose 
the so-called lease-lend bill; first, because it 
surrenders the principles of democracy for 
which Mr. Roosevelt proclaims such a firm de- 
votion, Second, it grants in peacetime pow- 
ers to the President which he should only 
have in a critical war situation such as existed 
in England when Churchill became prime 
minister. Third, it provides no time limit, 
and, therefore, may prove a stepping stone to 
a dictatorship. Fourth, it provides insuffi- 
cient guaranties for the payment of the ma- 
terials, proposed to be loaned or leased, and 
fifth, it does not protect the United States 
against the possibility of her again holding 
the empty bag while Great Britain adds thou- 
sands of square miles to her empire. I think 
we should by all means show that we have 
enough intelligence to profit from our experi- 
ence in the World War. If England cannot 
pay for her aid, she can at least give us the 
protection of her territories in the Western 
Hemisphere. The trade relations that might 
be developed with these territories would in 
time be a compensation for the sacrifices and 
loans made by us to save Great Britain. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. B. REED, 
Professor of Psychology. 


TOPEKA, KANS., January 23, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: In your radio talk Sunday 
you requested an expression from the folks 
back home as to their opinion on your posi- 
tion on the lease-lend bill now pending in 
Congress. 

I listened carefully to your comments last 
Sunday and I thoroughly agree with every- 
thing you said regarding the same, and it is 
rather difficult for me to understand how any- 
body, who would give the matter any thought 
at all, would feel like it was at all consistent 
with our form of government to give as much 
power to President Roosevelt, or anybody else, 
as the lease-lend bill would automatically 
give him, 

I appreciate your opposition to such a bill 
in face of the apparent favorable sentiment 
it seems to have created in Washington, al- 
though I do not believe the bill is accepted 
with such favor in this community. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
TINKHAM VEALE. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr, ADAMS, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, to which was referred 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 77) mak- 
ing an appropriation to the United States 
Maritime Commission for emergency 
eargo-ship construction, and for other 
purposes, reported it with amendments, 
and submitted a report (No. 7) thereon. 

Mr. BYRNES, from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, to which was re- 
ferred the resolution (S. Res. 54) extend- 
ing the authority to investigate the ad- 
ministration of J. Ross Eakin as Superin- 
tendent of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park (submitted by Mr. Mc- 
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KELLAR on the 23d instant), reported it 
without amendment. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 677. A bill authorizing the city of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., to purchase and construct, main- 
tain and operate, bridges across the Ohio 
River located wholly or partly within said 
city; to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 678. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Robert Blake; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 679. A bill for the relief of C. W. Smith, 
B. F. Couk, and J. H. Hobbs; to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 

By Mr. McKELLAR;: 

S. 680. A biil to prohibit the employment 
of persons by the United States at a com- 
pensation of $1 a year, and to provide that 
persons employed by the United States shall 
be compensated on a reasonably adequate 
basis; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BALL: 

S. 681. A bill for the relief of Arthur Edgar 
Scroggin; to the Committee on Claims. 

S, 682. A bill granting a pension to Marion 
L. Sargent; to he Committee on Pensions. 

S. 683. A bill to expedite the national de- 
fense program by providing a method for the 
settlement of labor disputes in defense indus- 
tries without resort to hasty strikes and lock- 
outs; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

8. 684. A bill for the relief of Ira W. Bald- 
win; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

(Mr. Capper introduced Senate bill 685, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 686. A bill for the relief of Lawrence 
Brizendine; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 687. A bill granting a pension to Carl D. 
Ziska; and 

S. 688. A bill to provide for the free im- 
portation of flax scutching or decorticating 
machinery; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BYRNES: 
2 S. 689. A bill for the relief of Ed. Dunmack, 
2 

S. 690. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Ben Washington; and 

S. 691. A bill for the relief of George 
Williams; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MEAD: 

S. 692. A bill for the relief of Anna Mattil 
and others; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 693. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Nellie J. Merriman; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

S. 694. A bill for the relief of Ladislas 
Frank; to the Committee on Immigration. 

S. 695. A bill relating to custodial employees 
in buildings under the jurisdiction of the 
Post Office Department; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: 

S. 696. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Romano Emiliani; to the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals. 

S. 697. A bill relating to the deferment of 
college and university students from training 
and service in the land or naval forces under 
the provisions of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940; to the Committee cn 
Military Affairs. 

S. 698. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion and equipment of a building for the ex- 
periment station of the Bureau of Mines at 
Rolla, Mo.; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 
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By Mr. TRUMAN: 

S. 699. A bill prohibiting the operation of 
motor vehicles in interstate commerce by un- 
licensed operators; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. GUFFEY: 

S. J. Res. 32. Joint resolution extending the 
provisions of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 
for a period of 2 years; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

(Mr. Lopes introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 33, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 


PUBLIC DEFENDER FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I am re- 
introducing for appropriate reference a 
bill providing for the appointment of a 
public defender in the District of Colum- 
bia. This measure has the approval of 
the Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia and also a number of labor 
groups and citizens associations. I am 
also introducing another bill which pro- 
vides public defenders for all the Federal 
district courts. 

Despite the claim made by some 
lawyers and judges that the accused is 
always amply safeguarded under our law, 
and that the conviction of an innocent 
person is impossible, the fact remains 
that striking instances of miscarriages of 
justice constantly are brought to public 
attention. 

Newspaper reports are continually. re- 
ferring to cases. of innocent men who 
have been wrongfully convicted because 
of their inability to make a proper de- 
fense or to produce adequate proofs in 
their favor at the trial. 

The criminal law must be so amended 
that the poor and helpless defendant 
shall be accorded the same adequate de- 
fense as is given to the wealthy male- 
factor. No one should be compelled to 
suffer because of his race, creed, or purse. 

The system of “assigned counsel” 
should give way to the more enlightened 
system of public defense to those who are 
unable properly to defend themselves. 

The office of public defender, where it 
has been tested in this country, has re- 
sulted in avoiding unnecessary trials, in 
the more efficient administration of jus- 
tice, and in saving expense to the com- 
munity. 

Recent developments in aid of the 
public-defender movement have been sig- 
nificant and indicate that the public de- 
fender is likely to become a part of our 
system of criminal law in the near future. 

Public defense of accused persons long 
since has passed the experimental stage 
in this country and is now an accom- 
plished fact in many communities where 
the office of public defender has been 
established by legislative enactment or 
local provision. Among those communi- 
ties are Los Angeles; Portland, Oreg.; 
Omaha; New Haven; Hartford; Bridge- 
port; Minneapolis; Pittsburgh; Mem- 
phis; Wilmington, N. C.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Evansville; Cincinnati; Dallas; Oakland, 
Calif.; San Francisco; and Temple, Tex. 
The comments of judges, district attor- 
neys, and lawyers in these cities, notably 
in Los Angeles, where the office has been 
in operation for over 10 years, are most 
favorable. I think it is time that the city 
of Washington should be added to this 
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list of progressive cities of America which 
have adopted this progressive program. 

This proposed reform has received 
strong approval in a Nation-wide prefer- 
ential vote taken by the National Eco- 
nomic League with respect to this and 
other reforms looking toward an im- 
provement in the administration of jus- 
tice. 

The proper defense of indigent persons 
accused of crime is, in my judgment, a 
necessary counterpart of public prosecu- 
tion. The state should shield the inno- 
cent as well as protect society against the 
criminal. 

It is true that under the law an ac- 
cused person has the presumption of in- 
nocence until proved guilty. But in 
practice society and in too many in- 
stances prosecutors take just the oppo- 
site view; namely, that the accused is 
gay unless he can prove himself inno- 
cent. 

It is also true that in theory, and I will 
say that primarily in practice, the func- 
tion of a prosecuting attorney is to de- 
fend in his own office the presumption 
that a suspected person is innocent until 
the prosecutor has sifted the available 
evidence and has himself become con- 
vinced that the person is guilty of crime. 
We put upon the public prosecutor the 
double role of prosecutor and defender. 
But his principal function is to prosecute 
and not to defend. It is impossible for 
him adequately to perform the double 
role, even though he conscientiously at- 
tempts to do so. The popular impression 
that many defendants are persecuted 
rather than prosecuted is not without 
reason. While there are fair-minded 
prosecutors with a keen sense of justice, 
unfortunately too many of them are 
dominated by the desire to make a rec- 
ord. To them, accusation is often equiv- 
alent to proof. The average prosecutor 
scents guilt not innocence. The tend- 
ency of many prosecutors to seek con- 
victions has been frequently commented 
on by the appellate courts. The law re- 
ports abound with criticisms directed 
against overzealous and ambitious prose- 
cutors “who run dangerous, foolish, and 
unprofessional risks to secure a convic- 
tion,” and who often evince “ignorance 
of the ordinary rules of evidence or dis- 
regard the interests of both the people 
and the defendant, which alike require 
that a trial should be had according to 
law.” 

The failure of the assigned-counsel 
system generally in vogue in the United 
States is too evident to require elaborate 
discussion. It is sufficient to say that 
this system has been a source of constant 
criticism and attack for many years by 
those coming in contact with the crimi- 
nal courts. It is fundamentally wrong 
from nearly every standpoint. It is as 
unfair to counsel as it is to the accused. 
Accused persons are entitled to a real 
defense, not a perfunctory one. Even 
the crook is entitled to a fair trial. 
Under our Constitution, any person 
charged with crime is entitled to compe- 
tent counsel. He is entitled to a fair 
trial, which means that he should have 
every facility and resource to produce the 
law or the facts bearing upon the ques- 
tion of his guilt or innocence. 
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Assigned lawyers are required to serve 
without compensation. Assuming that 
the accused person is fortunate enough 
to have a competent and conscientious 
lawyer assigned to him, it must be ob- 
vious that with the best skill and atten- 
tion it is impossible for him to cope with 
the power, strength, and resources of the 
prosecution. He has no money available 
to pay the expense of witnesses, fees of 
experts, and to take appeals. Too fre- 
quently defendants are compelled to suf- 
fer not because they are guilty but be- 
cause they are poor. 

The public defender is a step toward 
the democracy of justice, and as such it 
should appeal to all fair-minded people. 
It means a real equality before the law 
and will result in changing the present 
attitude of the public mind that there is 
one law for the rich and one for the poor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from Kansas 
will be appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 685) to provide for the 
office of public defender for the District 
of Columbia was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


POPULAR ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing a joint resolution pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment to 
provide for the popular election of the 
President and Vice President of the 
United States. It is denied by no one 
that the country has changed consider- 
ably since the constitutional provision 
regarding the election of the President 
and Vice President was put into effect. 
It is only necessary to cite the facts that 
we now have direct election of United 
States Senators, that we have adopted 
woman suffrage, that in many States the 
initiative and referendum prevail, and 
that States’ rights have largely disap- 
peared—all parts of a general trend to- 
ward bringing the National Government 
closer to the people. I introduce this 
joint resolution in the belief that it is a 
matter of such importance that it ought 
to be presented to the people for such 
action as they desire in the framework of 
their Government. 

I ask that the joint resolution be ap- 
propriately referred and also that an 
explanatory statement to accompany it 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and, without 
objection, the statement will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 33) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to the 
election of the President and the Vice 
President was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The statement presented by Mr. LODGE 
is as follows: 

The men who sat in Philadelphia during 
the long hot summer of 1787 were perplexed 
about many things, but there was one intri- 
cate problem which puzzled them especially. 
This was the problem of how to choose a 
President of the United States. The method 
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of choosing Senators and Represetatives was 
a simpler matter, because the States were 
in existence; they were truly “going con- 
cerns.” The central government, however, 
was still only on paper. It was a dream. Al- 
though the convention was composed for the 
most part of men of conservative views, there 
were many differences of opinion as to how 
the President should be chosen. 

Some thought he should be chosen by the 
legislative branch. Mr. Gouverneur Morris, 
however, we read in the Record of the Fed- 
eral Convention, “was pointedly against his 
being so chosen. He will be the mere crea- 
ture of the legislature if appointed and im- 
peachable by that body. He ought to be 
elected by the people at large, by the free- 
holders of the country. That difficulties 
attend this mode he admits But they have 
been found superable in New York and in 
Connecticut and would, he believed, be found 
so in the case of an Executive for the United 
States. If the people should elect, they will 
never fail to prefer some man of distin- 
guished character or services; some man, if 
he might so speak, of continental reputation. 
If the legislature elect, it will be the work of 
intrigue, of cabal, and of faction.” 

Mr. Madison held that “there are objec- 
tions against every mode that has been, or 
perhaps can be, proposed. The election must 
be made either by some existing authority 
under the National or State Constitutions, 
or by some special authority derived from 
the people, or by the people themselves. The 
two existing authorities under the National 
Constitution would be the legislative and ju- 
diciary. The latter, he presumed, was out of 
the question; the former, in his judgment, 
liable to insuperable objections. Besides the 
general influence of that mode on the inde- 
pendence of the Executive: 1. The election of 
the Chief Magistrate would agitate and divide 
the legislature so much that the public inter- 
est would materially suffer by it. Public 
bodies are always apt to be thrown into con- 
tentions, but into more violent ones by such 
occasions than by any others. 2. The candi- 
date would intrigue with the legislature, 
would derive his appointment from the pre- 
dominant faction and be apt to render his 
administration subservient to its views. 3. 
The ministers of foreign powers would have 
and make use of the opportunity to mix their 
intrigues and influence with the election. 
Limited as the powers of the Executive are, it 
will be an object of great moment with the 
great rival powers of Europe who have Amer- 
ican possessions, to have at the head of cur 
Government a man attached to their respec- 
tive politics and interests. No pains, nor per- 
haps expense, will be spared to gain from 
the legislature an appointment favorable to 
their wishes. Germany and Poland are wit- 
nesses of this danger. In the former the 
election of the head of the Empire, till it be- 
came in a manner hereditary, interested all 
Europe and was much influenced by foreign 
interference—in the latter, although the 
elective magistrate has very little real power, 
his election has at all times produced the 
most eager interference of foreign princes, 
and has, in fact, at length slid entirely into 
foreign hands. 

“The option before us then lay between an 
appointment by electors chosen by the people 
and an immediate appointment by the peo- 
ple. He thought the former mode free from 
many of the objections which had been urged 
against it, and greatly preferable to an ap- 
pointment by the National Legislature. As 
the electors would be chosen for the occa- 
sion would meet at once, and proceed im- 
mediately to dn appointment, there would be 
very little opportunity for cabal or corrup- 
tion. As a further precaution, it might be 
required that they should meet at some place 
distinct from the seat of government, and 
even that no person within a certain distance 
of the place at the time should be eligible. 
This mode, however, had been rejected so 
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recently and by so great a majority that it 
probably would not be proposed anew. 

“The remaining mode was an election by 
the people, or rather by the qualified part of 
them, at large. With all its imperfections, 
he liked this best. He would not repeat either 
the general arguments for or the objections 
against this mode. He would only take 
notice of two difficulties which he admitted 
to have weight. The first arose from the 
disposition in the people to prefer a citizen 
of their own State, and the disadvantage this 
would throw on the smaller States. Great 
as this objection might be, he did not think 
it equal to such as lay against every other 
mode which had been proposed. He thought, 
too, that some expedient might be hit upon 
that would obviate it. The second difficulty 
arose from the disproportion of qualified 
voters in the Northern and Southern States, 
and the disadvantages which this mode would 
throw on the latter. 

“The answer to this objection was: 1. That 
this disproportion would be continually de- 
creasing under the influence of the repub- 
lican laws introduced in the Southern States, 
and the more rapid increase of their popu- 
lation. 2. That local considerations must give 
way to the general interest. As an individual 
from the Southern States, he was willing to 
make the sacrifice.” 

Rufus King, g in the United States 
Senate on March 20, 1816, recalled that at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution “the 
opinion had been that all undue agency or 
influence was entirely guarded against; that 
the men selected by the people from their 
own body would give their votes in such a 
manner so that no opportunity would be 
afforded for a combination, to change the 
freedom and popular character which nat- 
urally belonged to the electoral bodies. Such 
had been the idea of the Nation at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution. “We 
know,” said he, “the course which this thing 
has taken.” 

“The election of a President of the United 
States is no longer that process which the 
Constitution contemplated. In conformity 
with the original view of the authors of that 
instrument, I would restore, as thoroughly as 
possible, the freedom of election to the peo- 
ple. * * * It was with the people the 
Constitution meant to place the election of 
the Chief Magistrate, that being the source 
least liable to be corrupt.” 

Others at the Convention who favored 
electing the President by popular vote were 
Benjamin and Charles Carroll. 

The final result, of course, was the creation 
of the electoral college. The reason for it 
was given by Alexander Hamilton in the 
following language: 

"It was equally desirable that the immedi- 
ate election should be made by men most 
capable of analyzing the qualities adapted 
to the station and acting under circum- 
stances favorable to deliberation and to a 
judicious combination of all the reasons and 
inducements that were proper to govern 
their choice. A small number of persons 
elected by their fellow citizens from the 
general mass will be most likely to possess the 
information and discernment requisite to so 
complicated an investigation.” 

This brings up a picture of a meeting of 
impartial people, each using his own judg- 
ment, to find the best man for President. 

This is what Alexander Hamilton said that 
the electoral college was supposed to be. 
Actually it has never worked that way. The 
electors became automatons, exercising no 
discretion at all, and a whole set of defects 
came into existence which had been neither 
foreseen nor approved by the framers of the 
Constitution. At least eight defects in the 
system as it exists today are to be noted. 


UNIT RULE 


First is the unit rule, which runs rough- 
shod over minorities. This rule makes a 
campaign in any State a gamble; it is all 
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or nothing. Even though Cleveland eked out 
a meager 1,149-vote victory in the great 
State of New York over Blaine in 1884, he 
received all the 36 electoral votes from that 
State. In no State where President Roose- 
velt received a majority is a single Willkie vote 
counted in the final reckoning. In no State 
where Willkie received a majority was a sin- 
gle Roosevelt vote counted in the final reck- 
oning. Not only were they not counted, they 
were really misappropriated. In the final 
count the winner receives credit for millions 
of votes which were actually cast against 
him. On the basis of popular vote, Mr. Roos- 
evelt should have been credited with 290 
electoral votes and Mr. Willkie with 241. 
Actually the count stood: Roosevelt, 449; 
Willkie, 82. The extra 159 votes which the 
winner received came from the loser. 

The unit vote, as Congressman CLARENCE F. 
Lea has pointed out, was a method adopted 
by the dominating political party in each 
State to prevent the minority parties in the 
State from having any voice in the selection 
of the President. This effort of dominant 
political parties to prevent minorities in the 
State from having a voice in the selection of 
a President was intense preceding the elec- 
tion of 1800 and subsequently developed 
into a universal practice. 

“The Tammany victory in New York in 
the spring of 1800 and the victory of the 
Jefferson party in Pennsylvania forecast the 
election of Jefferson unless the system of se- 
lecting Presidential electors should be 
changed. 

“The Federal leaders sought to forstall the 
election of Jefferson by bringing about a 
deadlock in the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
and thus prevent the people of Pennsylvania 
from having any voice in the election. They 
sought to change the system of selecting 
electors in New York from the general to 
the district system of election in order that 
Adams might secure part of the electoral 
votes of New York instead of Jefferson se- 
curing them all. 

“The Legislature of New Hampshire took 
away the right of the people to select their 
Presidential electors and chose Federalist 
electors. In the election that followed the 
Jefferson State ticket won by a popular vote 
of 10 to 6, but the electors chosen by the 
legislature all voted for Adams. 

“In Massachusetts the Federalist Legisla- 
ture did away with the district system of 
selecting electors and caused them to be se- 
lected by general ticket to prevent Jefferson 
securing any of the electors. 

In Virginia the general assembly did 
away with the district system of election and 
provided for the general ticket system in 
order to eliminate the possibility of Adams 
securing any electoral votes in Virginia. 

“In 1812, within about 1 week of election, 
the Legislature of New Jersey took away from 
the people the right to vote for Presidential 
electors, and selected the electors in order 
to prevent the opposition party from securing 
any electors from that State. 

“Thus the origin of the unit-voting system 
was a deliberate purpose to deny all minori- 
ties a voice in the selection of a President.” 

One perversion of the original system led 
to another. Madison, for example, who had 
always opposed the unit vote, urged Virginia 
in 1800 to adopt it as a matter of defense 
against the opponents of Jefferson in other 
States. 

It was also true that the people distrusted 
a delegate who was in no way bound. They 
were suspicious that a few delegates might, 
in a close contest, be in the position of dic- 
tating the choice. They turned to a system 
of pledged electors, and when that was done, 
as Mr. Lea says, “the reason for Presidential 
electors disappeared.” 

The result is that within a State a candi- 
date gets all or nothing, and the voter's vote 
is counted on the winning side, whether he 
voted that way or not. He gets less than 
nothing. 
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The House report (No. 262, 73d Cong., Ist 
sess.) gives this compilation: 

“For instance, in 1928, Mr. Hoover had less 
than 50 percent of the vote of the State of 
New York; Mr. Smith had nearly 47 percent. 
Yet Mr. Hoover received the whole 45 elec- 
toral votes of New York. 

“In 1912 Wilson received 42 percent of the 
popular vote of the United States and 82 per- 
cent of the electoral vote. In 1924 Coolidge 
carried 12 States by minority votes, which 
gave him 86 electoral votes. 

“In 1924 John W. Davis as candidate for 
President received 6,000,000 votes that 
brought him no electoral vote. Six million 
people went to the polls and cast a vote for 
Davis that did not mean a single vote in the 
electoral college. He carried a limited num- 
ber of States in which he received less than 
2,000,000 votes, and for those 2,000,000 votes 
he received 136 electoral votes. In other 
words, 6,000,000 votes meant no electoral 
votes; 2,000,000 votes meant 136 electoral 
votes. 

“It is apparent there is no mathematical 
accuracy in the plan on a basis of inherent 
justice. In a close contest the result is sub- 
jected to chance, a turn of fortune. A large 
percent of the uncertainty is whether or not 
the plurality candidate will receive a larger 
percentage of the disfranchised votes than 
his opponent. 

“In the election of 1928 the proportion of 
voters who were disfranchised in this way— 
that is, voters whose ballots were not only 
not counted as voted, but contrary to the 
way they voted—amounted to 38 percent of 
all the votes of the people of the United 
States. In other words, 38 people out of 
every hundred who voted had their votes 
thrown into the waste basket at the State 
line and they were not considered when the 
votes were counted at the joint session of 
Congress, where the result was finally de- 
termined. 

“In the election of 1932 the votes of 39 out 
of every 100 people who voted were likewise 
discarded and not considered when the vote 
was computed here in the Capitol. 

“In 1932 Hoover received 2,150,000 votes in 
States he carried, and which gave him 59 elec- 
toral votes. In the single State of New York 
Hoover received 1,938,000 votes, and not a 
single electoral vote. His votes in that one 
State almost equaled all of his votes in the 
States he carried, and yet from those States 
he received 59 votes and from New York 
nothing. 

“Hoover's vote in New York, at the recent 
election, equaled his total vote in 23 other 
States in the Union. Hoover received nearly 
15,800,000 votes and over 13,600,000 of those 
votes brought him no electoral vote whatever. 
All of his electoral votes came from the 
2,000,000 and none from the 13,000,000. 

“The total majority Hoover received in all 
States he carried was 230,585. If a majority 
of those votes in each State, 116,000 in all, 
could have been transferred to Roosevelt, the 
election would have been unanimous. Hoo- 
ver would not have received a single electoral 
vote. Having received over 39 percent of all 
the votes, nevertheless, the election would 
have been unanimous. Hoover's name would 
not have been mentioned in the poll we heard 
over in the Capitol. As the votes were 
counted President Hoover’s name was not 
mentioned in connection with the electoral 
votes represented by over 13,600,000 persons 
who voted for him. 

“Mr. Hoover received only the electoral 
votes brought to him by the votes of 5.3 per- 
cent of the voters of the Nation who voted 
in the States he carried. He received no elec- 
toral votes from 34.2 percent of the voters of 
the Nation who voted for him in the States 
he did not carry. In other words, 34.2 per- 
cent of the votes of the Nation gave him no 
electoral votes and 5.3 percent gave him 59 
electoral votes.” 

In the election of 1936, 35 people out of 
every 100 who voted had their votes disre- 
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garded when the electors gathered in Wash- 
ington. 

In the present election of 1940 the votes of 
45 out of every 100 people who voted were, 
in effect, disfranchised. A system of comput- 
ing election results that discards 45 percent 
of the voters before the final count begins 
cannot be said to be either just or accurate. 

In 1940, in the State of Michigan, Roose- 
velt received 1,032,991 votes, which was a 
bare 6,926 votes less than Willkie received 
there. Yet he received not a single electoral 
vote, while Willkie gathered the State’s 19 
electoral votes. In Illinois, Roosevelt received 
2,149,934 votes, and thereby secured all of 
that State’s 29 electoral votes, even though 
Willkie received 2,047,240 votes. 

In the State of New York, Willkie received 
only 224,440 less votes than did Mr. Roose- 
velt out of 6,279,396 votes cast for both these 
candidates. Nevertheless, Roosevelt received 
the entire New York electoral vote of 47, 
while Willkie received not a single electoral 
vote. As a matter of fact, Willkie’s 3,027,478 
votes almost equaled the 4,266,676 votes 
which he received in the States he carried; 
and yet from those States he received 82 
electoral votes and from New York nothing. 


WINS MOST VOTES AND LOSES 


A second defect in the present system is 
that it makes possible a situation in which 
the candidate with the most popular votes 
receives the least electoral votes. This has 
actually happened three times in our history. 

In 1824 Andrew Jackson secured a popular 
plurality of 50,000 votes over John Quincy 
Adams, but failed of the Presidency when 
the election was decided by the House of 


Representatives. 


In 1876 Hayes became President by the 
majority of one electoral vote even though 
Tilden actually received 258,000 more votes 
than he did. 

In 1888 Cleveland lost the Presidency even 
though he had a popular vote of 5,540,050 
against Harrison's 5,444,337. 

It is certainly quite probable that in future 
elections one candidate will receive the elec- 
toral yote and another the popular vote, and 
this is a contingency against which we 
should guard. The passions and hatreds that 
a bitter elective struggle engenders could 
well lead to violent and bloody conditions 
under such circumstances. This almost 
proved to be the case in 1876. Had Samuel 
J. Tilden taken a belligerent attitude, the 
United States might well have been plunged 
into civil strife. Fortunately, he refused to 
listen to the pleas of his followers to seize 
the Presidency by force. In the lands of our 
Latin-American neighbors violence flares be- 
cause of far less provocative election disputes. 

The attached table shows the difference 
between popular and electoral vote: 


Comparison of percentage of popular to elec- 
toral votes 


{Fractions ignored 
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Average discrepancy, 17 elections, 18 percent. 
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DISCRIMINATION 


A third defect is the discrimination be- 
tween different classes of voters. The votes 
of those living in small States count for more 
than the votes of those residing in big States. 
Let us, for example, compare the smallest and 
the largest States in the Union. Nevada, for 
example, in 1936 had 1 electoral vote for 
each 14,616 popular votes cast in that State, 
while New York had 1 electoral vote for each 
112,478 popular votes. Each Nevada voter, 
therefore, was equal to 8 New Yorkers in 
electing a President. The attached table 
shows how much more a vote in a small State 
counts than a vote of an equally worthy 
citizen in a large State. 

The number of votes necessary in each State 
to equal 1 Nevada vote, 1940 


7. 
3. 
3. 
J; 
4, 
5. 


6.51 
4.62 
64 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. 


A fourth defect is the method provided for 
breaking deadlocks. The Constitution pro- 
vides that in such a case the election of the 
President shall be cast into the House of 
Representatives where he shall be elected by 
a majority vote of the Members—not voting 
as individual Members, however, but voting by 
States. It is, therefore, possible for 25 small 
States, with a total membership of only 89 
out of a total of 435 Members to control the 
election. 

USELESS 

A fifth defect is the uselessness of the elec- 
tors. They are not people who use their in- 
dependent judgment. They are pot nearly as 
well known to the voters as are the candidates 
for President and Vice President. The peo- 
ple need no go-between of this kind. It is, 
moreover, possible for a dangerous situation 
to arise in a close election where one or two 
electoral votes may have a decisive effect. The 
danger does not lie in the theoretical possi- 
bility that the delegate might forget his 
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pledge. It does lie in the possibility that he 
might be sick, or insane, or suddenly killed 
or might meet with any of the uncontrollable 
mischances to which human flesh is heir. 
These risks are unavoidable for individual 
human beings; it is not necessary, however, to 
inject them into our system for electing a 
President. 
ENCOURAGES FRAUD 


A sixth defect, although an incidental one, 
in the present system is that it encourages 
fraud. By concentrating effort in a few doubt- 
ful States, the chance for corrupt electoral 
practices increases. The close New York State 
margin of 1,247 for Cleveland, to which refer- 
ence has been made, for example, stood be- 
tween him and 35 electoral votes. Thirty-five 
votes can mean the difference between victory 
or defeat What a temptation for the boss 
and the machines. What a strategic place for 
them to stand. 

ABUSE OF POWER 


A seventh defect which is of minor impor- 
tance is the theoretical possibility that the 
electors would abuse their power and dis- 
regard the Constitution. Those who set up 
dictatorships are often careful to preserve 
constitutional forms. This form serves no 
good purpose. 

DISFRANCHISES NEGRO 

The eighth defect is the tendency of the 
present system to disfranchise the Negro. 
Under a system in which no minority votes 
are counted, there is scant incentive to bring 
out the Negro vote. Under a system where 
all minority votes are counted there is reason 
to call forth a wider public participation in 
government, because even though a voter is 
in the minority in his own State, he may not 
be in a minority nationally. 

These, then, are eight defects in our present 
system. They have been well summed up in 
the House report previously referred to, in the 
following paragraph: 

“The only legitimate object of an election 
is to accomplish the will of the people. If 
we permit a system to prevail that thwarts 
that will, we trifle with one of the most 
serious purposes of the Government. Under 
our present method, now and then, that will 
of the people will be clearly thwarted. When 
that may happen, in the face of an intense 
inflamed public sentiment, we needlessly test 
the serenity and security of our Government. 
We plant hate, discord, and distrust where 
we could have Nation-wide concurrence in 
the good-will acceptance of the just verdict 
of the American people.” 

REFORM OF SYSTEM 

Many attempts have been made to reform 
the system. Andrew Jackson was impressed 
with its defects. Agitation to change it rose 
strongly after the disputed election of 1876. 
In recent years Representative Lea, in col- 
laboration with Senator Norris, has carried 
on an admirable campaign of public educa- 
tion and has produced a plan of his own 
which proposes to divide the State vote among 
the candidates in exact proportion to their 
popular vote. As he put it: “Abolish the 
electoral college; retain electoral votes; let 
the people vote directly; abolish the unit 
State vote and give each candidate the elec- 
toral votes of the State in exact proportion to 
his popular vote.” 

This plan is assuredly a big step forward. 
It eliminates the evil of unit voting and 
makes a deadlock unlikely, if not impossible. 
The only plan, however, which remedies all 
defects is that of electing the President by 
direct vote of the people. 

That this is a far-reaching step which 
should not be undertaken without grave de- 
liberation cannot be denied. But that it isa 
step which should be presented to the people 
for study, discussion, and perfection is equally 
true. 

It has been too often and too lightly dis- 
missed. Some of the things said against it 
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are not well founded. It is said, for instance, 
that the voters are qualified by State laws 
and that the decision on the question of who 
should vote is a decision for the States. It 
is even asserted that for the Federal Govern- 
ment to interest itself in the question of 
voting qualifications is contrary to the spirit 
of the Constitution. Those who are im- 
pressed with this argument should read the 
Constitution, noting especially the way in 
which that document concerns itself with 
qualifications for voting, particularly in 
amendment XV. 

It is said that the popular election of the 
President would give certain sections and 
certain parties undue influence. It is, of 
course, not our mission to help or hurt this 
party or that. It should be our task to render 
justice. I submit, however, that none can 
predict with any reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy that any party would suffer. The 
knowledge, for example, that all votes would 
be counted in the total would encourage 
voting by members of minority parties in 
States where they now do not bother to make 
a civic effort. They would know that their 
votes would matter. This would change the 
proportion of persons in those States going 
to the polls. But it would in the end damage 
neither party. Political parties have many 
other and closer opportunities for damaging 
themselves. 

It is said that the popular election of the 
President would encourage fraud in the big 
cities. It may well be asked whether fraudu- 
lent electoral practices do not exist in many 
big cities today. It may be further set down 
that the present system, by unduly stressing 
the importance of certain States, gives a 
greater encouragement to the city machine. 

Finally, the objection is made that elec- 
tion of a President by popular vote is an in- 
fringement of the rights of the States. That 
it does eliminate certain States’ rights—many 
of which, let it be said, are largely matters 
of form—cannot be denied. We confront, 
however, the proposition that the only two 
elected officials to whom we can look to speak 
exclusively for the United States as a whole 
are the President and the Vice President. 
That the American people as a whole should 
have a prime concern and a decisive voice in 
how they are chosen seems both elementary 
and just. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 89) 
making an additional appropriation for 
the Military Establishment for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE IN GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES—ADDITIONAL COPIES (S. DOC. 
NO. 8) 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 4), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed 9,000 additional copies of Senate 
Document No. 8, current session, entitled 
“Report of the Committee on Administrative 
Procedure, Appointed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, at the Request of the President, To In- 
vestigate the Need for Procedural Reform in 
Various Administrative Tribunals and To Sug- 
gest Improvement Therein,” of which 2.000 
copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 4,500 
copies for the use of the House, 1,000 copies 
for the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
and 1,500 copies for the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives. 


PROTECTION OF GOVERNMENT RECORDS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
submit a resolution and ask that it be 
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printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred. I desire to make a brief state- 
ment in connection with the resolution, 
if I do not thereby violate the pleasure 
of the leader of the majority. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me, it is not a ques- 
tion of violating my pleasure; it is a ques- 
tion of observing the rules of the Senate. 
I shall not object at this time; I merely 
want it not to be regarded as a precedent. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am sure my re- 
marks will not come under the definition 
of being extended. 

Mr. President, during recent months 
in connection with our defense program 
catastrophes have occurred. Whether 
they are attributable to carelessness or 
sabotage or to the necessary margin we 
must allow for human error remains to 
be determined. 

It would appear, however, that our 
administrative agencies should be moving 
rapidly toward a revised conception of 
the protection that is now required in 
view of recent revelations as to what has 
gone on abroad in the new technique of 
total war. 

Meanwhile the Senate may prudently 
receive assurance that no action on our 
part is required in either legislation or 
appropriation to provide for the proper 
protection of the men and material 
essential to our defense. 

I refer to the recent episode in the Civil 
Service Commission, to the disaster to the 
Squalus, to the explosion of dynamite on 
a tugboat at the mouth of Pearl Harbor, 
and to other wrecks which have occurred. 
Whether there is anything which the 
Senate or the Congress may do to assist 
the administrative agencies of the Gov- 
ernment in providing more adequate pro- 
tection, I think it would be well for us im- 
mediately to determine, for it must be a 
matter of very serious concern as we wit- 
ness what has gone on abroad and what 
seems to be developing in our own coun- 
try at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 62) was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, as 
follows: 

Whereas it is reported that thousands of 
records of a highly confidential character 
concerned with our national defense have 
been taken from the Government files with- 
out any authority of law and for an improper 
use; and 

Whereas it is evident that Government 
agencies everywhere must take greatly in- 
creased precautions to safeguard information 
concerned with our national security: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Secretary of War, and the Civil Service 
Commission are hereby requested to furnish 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date 
such information as may be compatible with 
the public interest as to the precautions now 
being taken to preserve the Government 
records within their respective jurisdictions 
from improper disclosure, and also to recom- 
mend to the Senate such legislation as they 
may deem desirable in the public interest to 
protect Government records during any emer- 
gency. 

HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I submit a resolution 
on behalf of the Judiciary Committee, 
and ask for its proper reference. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 63) was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any subcommittee thereof, hereby is 
authorized during the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress to send for persons, books, and papers, 
to administer oaths, anc to employ a stenog- 
rapher at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 
hundred words to report such hearings as may 
be had on any subject before said committee, 
the expense thereof to bc paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate; and that the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit 
during the sessions or recesses of the Senate. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY BEFORE KANSAS 
DAY CLUB 


IMr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address entitled 
“Rekindling the Flame of the Kansas Caval- 
cade,” delivered by him before the Kansas 
Day Club at their annual banquet in Topeka 
on January 29, 1941, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ARTICLE BY HON. FRANK C. WALKER ON THE 
POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. McKELLAR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Hon. Frank C. Walker, Postmaster General, 
dealing with the United States Postal Service, 
published in the Washington (D. C.) Evening 
Star of January 20, 1941, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ARTICLE BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER ON 
WHICH FRONT SHALL WE MAN? 


Mr. NORRIS asked and obtained leave 20 
have printed in the Recorp an article under 
the title “Which Front Shall We Man?” writ- 
ten by Richard L. Neuberger, and published in 
the P. ve of Madison, Wis., of January 
18, 1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BIRMINGHAM NEWS ON 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Birmingham News of January 18, 1941, en- 
titled “Service for Americans,” referring to 
the work of the Library of Congress which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE TRUTH ABOUT DEFENSE—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 
[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the New York Times entitled “The Truth 
About Defense,” which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. 


PLAN PROPOSED BY PHILLIP MURRAY FOR 
STRENGTHENING NATIONAL-DEFENSE PRO- 
GRAM 
Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp the plan for 

strengthening the national-defense program 
proposed by Phillip Murray, president, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, together 
with a survey of the steel industry by Mr. 
Murray, which appears in the Appendix.] 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morn- 
ing business is closed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


THE JUDICIARY—JOHN E. MILLER 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a message re- 
ceived this day from the President of the 
United States. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I nominate Hon. JohN E. MILLER, of 
Arkansas, to be United States district 
judge for the western district of Arkan- 
sas, vice Hon. Heartsill Ragon, deceased. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee I 
should like to make a request which I 
feel is very appropriate concerning this 
nomination. 

Senator MILLER has served with dis- 
tinction on the Judiciary Committee for 
several years. I know of no man who 
is regarded with greater respect and af- 
fection than is Senator MILLER, the nom- 
inee. I feel that his retirement from the 
Senate, made necessary by his appoint- 
ment to the judiciary, is a severe loss not 
only to the Judiciary Committee but to 
the Senate and to the country as a whole. 
I feel sure that he will serve with credit 
and distinction in his new position; and 
it is with much pleasure that I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of this nomination. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the gen- 
eral rule which has guided the Judiciary 
Committee for many years, by which care 
has been exercised in the selection of 
nominees for United States judges, 
whether for the district courts or for the 
circuit courts of appeals, has a reason 
for its existence. That reason is that 
there is probably no office in our form of 
government that touches so intimately 
the life of the people of this great coun- 
try. Therefore, whatever dignity may at- 
tach to other offices, there is no office 
more important than that of a judge of 
the United States district court, or of 
the circuit court of appeals, or of the 
many other tribunals which administer 
justice in this land. Consequently, the 
rule has been very carefully observed to 
examine into the character, the reputa- 
tion, the experience, the special skill, and 
adaptability of the nominee for the pe- 
culiarly high character of service for 
which he is to be called upon in the event 
he is accepted for such an office. 

When the reason for the rule is fully 
satisfied to the certain knowledge of 
every Member of the United States Sen- 
ate, of course, it is a perfectly proper 
suggestion that the motion of study by 
the Judiciary Committee need not be per- 
formed, and an exception to the observ- 
ance of the rule properly exists. 

I know of no occasion when I could 
with more sincerity assent to following 
the exception rather than the rule than 
I find here. For many years we have 
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worked with Senator MILLER, before he 
came here, while he was in the House of 
Representatives, and since he became a 
Member of the Senate; and we know all 
that could be known through an investi- 
gation and study by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate. What we know 
makes us regret the removal of this dis- 
tinguished and able statesman from the 
United States Senate, but makes us will- 
ingly agree to his nomination to the 
bench, because we know he is a great 
lawyer, and he has the characteristics 
that will make a just judge. 

Therefore I second the request of the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if I 
were to consult alone my selfish wishes I 
would oppose the confirmation of this 
nomination, in order that we might retain 
in the Senate the services of the nominee. ' 

I believe I can say to Senator MILLER, 
soon to be a judge, that in the time he 
has occupied a seat in the Senate no man 
has earned or received from the Members 
of this body more universal respect, ad- 
miration, and I might say affection than 
has he. His transfer to the judiciary is 
a distinct loss to the Senate. I feel that 
if the Senator from Arkansas had re- 
mained in this body for a long period of 
years he would have become known over 
the country as one of the ablest, fairest, 
most sincere, and devoted men who ever 
served in this body. 

I appreciate fully his desire to go on 
the bench. It is a great calling to be a 
Federal judge. It is necessary that the 
highest possible standards be maintained 
in our judicial system, because, after all, 
the people, even in the remote sections of 
our country, come into direct contact with 
the courts more frequently and more inti- 
mately than they do with the Senate or 
the House of Representatives or any of 
the Departments in Washington. The 
average man sitting in a courtroom, 
whether he has litigation or is a mere 
spectator, in large measure judges the 
efficiency and the justice of government 
by what he sees occur on the bench, at 
the bar, and in the jury panel. So, it is 
no less necessary that we have upright 
and honorable and able and fair judges 
than that we have upright and honorable 
and able and fair Senators, Members of 
the House, or other public officers. 

Senator MILLER possesses a judicial 
mind. He weighs things from all angles, 
and he approaches problems with a keen 
determination to ascertain the facts be- 
fore he acts. Much as we mourn his loss 
from our midst here, I congratulate the 
State of Arkansas and the Federal judi- 
ciary upon his transfer to that high judi- 
cial office. I am sure I speak the senti- 
ments of all Members of the Senate when 
I wish for him long and distinguished 
service on the bench, and, incidentally, 
that now and then our paths may con- 
verge. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Indiana? The Chair hears none. 
The nomination will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Jonn E. MILLER, of Arkansas, 
to be United States distriet judge for the 
western district of Arkansas. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent to 
this nomination? [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The “ayes” have it, and the nom- 
ination is unanimously confirmed. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be immedi- 
ately notified of the confirmation of the 
nomination of Senator MILLER. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be immediately 
notified. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD—OTTO S. BEYER 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk a favorable report from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce on the 
nomination of Mr. Otto S. Beyer, of Vir- 
ginia, for reappointment as a member of 
the National Mediation Board. 

Mr. Beyer’s term expires today. Un- 
- less his nomination is confirmed today 
he will go out of office tonight at mid- 
night. He is engaged in some very im- 
portant hearings in what is called the 
Southeastern case. His nomination has 
been before the committee for the past 
2 weeks. No word of protest has been 
filed against it. 

The committee this morning authorized 
a favorable report on the nomination. 
In view of the fact that unless it is con- 
firmed today Mr. Beyer’s term will expire 
tonight, I ask unanimous consent that 
the nomination be now considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to inquire 
about the action of the committee. Was 
the committee called into session this 
morning? 

Mr. HILL. The committee was called 
into session this morning and a majority 
of the committee acted favorably on 
the nomination, although not all of a 
majority was present at the same time. 
For instance, I think the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont came to the com- 
mittee room this morning and perhaps 
signed the report and then was not pres- 
ent when some of the other members of 
the committee gathered there, but a ma- 
jority did approve the nomination. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the prin- 
cipal point I wish to develop is whether 
it is true—and I believe it to be true— 
that ample notice of the meeting, speci- 
fying that this nomination would be con- 
sidered by the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, was given to each member of 
the committee, and a number of the 
members came to the meeting, so that a 
quorum in numbers attended. Is that 
true? 

Mr. HILL. That is true, although, as 
I have stated, a quorum of members was 
not present at one time; but a quorum 
did come to the committee meeting at 
half past 11 this morning, in response 
to a written notice which was sent to 
each member of the committee, and a 
quorum did approve the nomination. 

Mr. AUSTIN. For how many years 
has this candidate served in the same 
office? 

Mr. HILL. I cannot answer definitely, 
but this is a reappointment, and cer- 
tainly, so far as I know, he has served 
at least one full term. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have no objection. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the nomination. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Otto S. Beyer to be a member of 
the National Mediation Board. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent 
to this nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the President be advised of the con- 
firmation forthwith. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be advised 
forthwith. 

CHARLES B. BRAUN 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I re- 
port favorably from the Committee on 
Appropriations the nomination of Charles 
B. Braun, of Louisiana, to be regional 
director, region VI, Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. Objection was raised to the 
nomination by a Senator representing 
one of the States in the list comprising 
that region, but that has been satisfac- 
torily adjusted by a letter from Fred 
R. Rauch, Acting Commissioner, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Rercorp, as 
follows: 

FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY, 
WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1941. 
The Honorable KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Nominations 
and Committee on Appropriations. 

My Dear SENATOR MCKELLAR: In accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Nominations, Committee on 
Appropriations, made today, the State of 
Oklahoma will be detached from region VI 
(New Orleans) and attached to region IV 
(Chicago). This change will be effected as 
soon as the administrative details can be 
completed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep R. RAUCH, 
Acting Commissioner. 


Mr. McKELLAR., I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
of the nomination of Mr. Braun, as it is 
necessary to have his nomination con- 
firmed at once. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
read the nomination. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Charles B. Braun to be regional 
director, region VI, Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of the nomi- 
nation? The Chair hears none, and, 
without objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


HENRY RUSSELL AMORY 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port favorably the nomination of Mr. 
Henry Russell Amory, of California, to be 
Work Projects administrator for the 
State of California, to be effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1941. I have conferred with 
both Senators from California, the senior 
Senator [Mr. JoHnson] and the junior 
Senator [Mr. Downey], and, upon their 
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recommendation, I ask for the confirma- 
tion of the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of the nomi- 
nation? The Chair hears none, and, 
without objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, for the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bary], I report favorably from the 
Committee on Commerce the nomination 
of Col. John R. D. Matheson, United 
States Army, retired, for appointment as 
a member of the California Debris Com- 
mission, vice Maj. Henry C. Wolfe, Corps 
of Engineers, relieved. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be considered at 
this time and that the nomination be 
confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, and the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


THE COAST GUARD 


Mr. BARKLEY. For the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Barkey], from the 
Committee on Commerce, I report favor- 
ably the nominations of sundry officers 
in the Coast Guard. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration and 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, and the nomina- 
tions referred to are confirmed. 

(For nominations in the Coast Guard 
confirmed today, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 


THE COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Mr. BARKLEY. For the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bartey], from the 
Committee on Commerce, I report favor- 
ably the nominations of several em- 
ployees of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration and confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, and the nomina- 
tions referred to are confirmed. 

(For nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey confirmed today, see the 
end of Senate proceedings.) 


ADDITIONAL EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEES 


Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported favorably, 
without amendment, Executive A (77th 
Cong., Ist sess.), the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement, signed at Washington 
on November 28, 1940, by representatives 
of this Government and the governments 
of 14 other American republics, and sub- 
mitted a report (Ex. Rept. No. 2) thereon. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of sundry 
Ppostmasters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
The legislative clerk read the nomina- 


tion of Dean G. Acheson to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
immediately. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations in the Public Health Service be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
nominations are confirmed en bloc. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of postmasters 
are confirmed en bloc. 

That concludes the Executive Calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, February 3, 
1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 31, 1941, as follows: 
Untrep STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 
Peter Woodbury, of New Hampshire, to be 
judge of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the First Circuit, vice Hon. Scott 
Wilson, retired. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
Hon. Jonn E. Murer, of Arkansas, to be 
United States district judge for the western 
district of Arkansas, vice Hon. Heartsill Ragon, 
deceased. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, SUPREME COURT OF PUERTO 
Rico 


Roberto H. Todd, Jr., of Puerto Rico, to be 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
Puerto Rico, vice Hon. Harvey M. Hutchinson, 
retired. 

REAPPOINTMENTS IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE 
Corps or THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 37 OF THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT, AS AMENDED 

GENERAL OFFICERS 
To be brigadier general, Reserve 

Brig. Gen. Richard Coke Marshall, Jr., Re- 
serve, from February 4, 1941. 

To de brigadier general, Inactive Reserve 

Brig. Gen. Benedict Crowell, Inactive Re- 
serve, from January 23, 1941. 

TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES, UNDER THE PROVISIONS 
OF SECTION 1274, NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT, AS 
AMENDED BY AN ACT OF CONGRESS APPROVED 
SEPTEMBER 9, 1940 

TO BE MAJOR GENERAL WITH RANK FROM 
JANUARY 29, 1941 i 

Brig. Gen. Walter Evans Prosser, United 

States Army. 
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TO BE MAJOR GENERALS WITH RANK FROM 
JANUARY 30, 1941 

Brig. Gen. Donald Cameron Cubbison, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Clarence Self Ridley, United 
States Army. 

Brig. Gen. William Edgar Shedd, United 
States Army. 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS WITH RANK FROM 
JANUARY 29, 1941 
Col. Ralph McTyeire Pennell, Field Artillery. 
Col. Donald Allister Robinson, Cavalry. 
Col. Leroy Pierce Collins, Field Artillery. 
Col. Jesse Cyrus Drain, Infantry. 
Col. Marshall Guion Randol, Field Artillery. 
Col. John Wesley Niesz Schulz, Corps of 
Engineers. 
Col. Olin Harrington Longino, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 
Col. George Fleming Moore, Coast Artillery 
Cc 


orps. 
Col. Donald Hilary Connolly, Corps of Engi- 
neers. 
Col. Ralph Edward Haines, Coast Artillery 


Col. Alvan Cullom Gillem, Jr., Infantry. 

Col. Philip Bracken Fleming, Corps of En- 
gineers. 

Col. Charles Philip Hall, Infantry. 

Col. Henry Terrell, Jr. (lieutenant colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Russell Lamonte Maxwell (lieutenant 
colonel, Ordnance Department), Army of the 
United States. 

Col. Wade Hampton Haislip (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Harry James Malony (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Junius Wallace Jones (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Air Corps), Air Corps. 

Lt. Col. Brehon Burke Somervell, Corps of 
Engineers. 

Lt. Col. George Churchill Kenney, Air Corps. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 31, 1941, as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
TO BE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 

Dean G. Acheson. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
JOHN E. Mituzr to be United States district 
judge for the western district of Arkansas. 
Work PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 
Charles B. Braun to be regional director, 
region VI, Work Projects Administration. 
Henry Russell Amory to be Work Projects 
administrator for southern California, effec- 
tive February 1, 1941. 
NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
Otto S. Beyer to be a member of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board. 
CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 


Col, John R. D. Matheson to be a member 
of the California Debris Commission. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
TO BE MEDICAL DIRECTORS 


Sanders L. Christian 
Paul M. Stewart 
Roscoe R. Spencer 
Walter C. Teufel 
Royd R. Sayers - 
TO BE ASSISTANT SURGEONS 


John G. Crawford 
Clarence K. Aldrich 
Evert A. Swensson 
Vernon W. Foster 
Robert D. Berkebile 
Paul W. Lucas 

Roy E. Wolfe 

Lyman C. Burgess 
Frederick K. Albrecht 
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TO BE PASSED ASSISTANT SANITARY ENGINEERS 


Mark D. Hollis 
Frank E. DeMartini 
TO BE ASSISTANT SANITARY ENGINEERS 
Richard T. Page 
Philip J. Coffey 
Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO BE COMMANDER 
Robert C. Jewell 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS 
Chester McP, Anderson 
Julius F. Jacot 
Glenn E. Trester 
TO BE CHIEF MACHINIST 
Harold H. Wheeler 
TO BE CHIEF CARPENTER 
James E. Rivard 
TO BE CHIEF PAY CLERKS 
Wilfred C. Brocklehurst 
Philip A. Krugler 
TO BE LIEUTENANT 
John H. Wagline 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
John Carraway Bull to be junior hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineer (with relative 
rank of lieutenant, junior grade, in the Navy). 
Leonard Carl Johnson to be hydrographic 


and geodetic engineer (with relative rank of 
lieutenant in the Navy). 


POSTMASTERS 

ILLINOIS 
Albert T. Humrichous, Georgetown, 
Colla C. Saunders, Palos Park, 
Emma E. Pugh, Plymouth. 

OHIO 

Herbert C. Glaser, Bellaire, 

OREGON 
Homer W. Egan, Brooks. 
Mary Rebecca Osborne, Gilchrist. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, JANUARY 31, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rev. A. Wycislo, Catholic Charities, 
Chicago, Ill., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we praise Thy name; 
we turn to Thee in humble prayer; 
hearken to our plea. In these days our 
troubled hearts await Thy grace; grant 
us the fullness of Thy benediction. 
Infinite God, steady our faith, strengthen 
our hope, guide our actions, for there is 
none other to whom we can turn save to 
Thee, our God. 

Merciful God, our Saviour, make us 
worthy of Thine infinite love. Give us 
faith to keep this day in accordance with 
Thy holy will. And, lest we lose hope, 
remind us of our destiny: Peace is our 
heritage; the way to peace is through 
Thee. Dear God, bring peace to our 
hearts. Bless us with Thy charity, that 
we might be joined together in one com- 
mon bond: love of God and love of our 
neighbor. 

Holy Spirit, to whom all hearts are 
open, enlighten our understanding; make 
wise our judgments; inspire us with the 
light and strength of Thy grace, lest we 
fail to master the difficulties of these 
anxious hours. Refresh us from the 
fountain of truth and justice, so that, 
with strong purpose and clear sight, we 
might enter into the solution of the 
problems before us. 
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Bless, Almighty God, this session of 
Congress, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On January 29, 1941: 

H. R. 1053. An act to authorize major 

alterations to certain naval vessels. 
On January 30, 1941: 

H. R. 2318. An act to remove certain 
limitations on appropriations for the pay 
of midshipmen, and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, WEIGHTS, AND 
MEASURES 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution, which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 88 

Resolved, That Wi.t1aM H. STEVENSON, of 
Wisconsin, be, and he is hereby, elected to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures of the House of Representatives. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
RESIGNATION OF MEMBER 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1941. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: I beg leave to inform 
you that I have within the past 2 or 3 days 
transmitted to the Governor of Alabama my 
resignation, effective February 1, 1941, as a 
Representative in the Congress of the United 
States from the Seventh District of Alabama. 

It is a privilege to have been able to serve 
for a short length of time under your most 
able leadership. I have also enjoyed the un- 
usual opportunity of knowing and associat- 
ing with many fine Members of the House. 

Sincerely’ yours, 
W. W. BANKHEAD. 


The resignation was accepted. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 34, section 1081, United 
States Code, the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors to the United 
States Naval Academy the following 
Members of the House: Mr. RAMSPECK, 
Mr. SUTPHIN, Mr. Sasscer, Mr. COLE of 
New York, and Mr. Grant of Indiana. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I dislike 
to be critical, but I feel I am justified in 
taking the floor this morning and again 
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appealing to the Joint Committee on 
Printing to adopt some rules that will 
protect the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In this morning’s Recorp we find an 
extension of remarks which includes a 
speech by a bank president. There is 
not one word of comment in reference to 
the banking laws; there is not one para- 
graph of national interest. It is purely 
an advertisement, and as we all know, if 
they desire to take advantage of the law, 
they can send millions of copies of this 
speech through the mails without paying 
1 cent of postage. Such insertions do 
not belong in the Recorp by any stretch 
of imagination. 

Something should be done by the Joint 
Committee on Printing to keep the Rec- 
orp free of any such extension of remarks 
as appears in today’s RECORD, as well as 
eliminate matters not relating to Con- 
gress. The Recorp should be confined to 
the proceedings of the House and the 
Senate and should not be used for ad- 
vertising purposes. [Applause.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
of 40 minutes which I have for this com- 
ing Monday be put forward 1 week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Horrman addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by including a letter from the Civilian 
Pilot Training Administration program 
on pending 'egislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record and to 
include an article from a Cambridge, 
Mass., paper on the lend-lease bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include the 
inaugural address of the Governor of 
Indiana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the Wheeling Intelligencer of 
recent date on the subject Are We Gam- 
bling With National Security? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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FILING OF MINORITY VIEWS 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the minority members 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
have until midnight tonight to file 
minority views to be printed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object, but 
shall not object. For the information of 
the House, it is understood, is it not, that 
we are going to take up the so-called 
lease-lending bill on Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The national-de- 
fense bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Which is the national-defense bill? 

Mr, McCORMACK. It is the same bill 
that the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Oh, 
it has changed its title overnight, has it? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, no; it has not 
changed. The gentleman has changed. 
The gentleman’s understanding is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. A 
rose by any color is just the same. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, we do not 
care what the gentleman calls it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY 
SYSTEM 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the 
Secretary of State showing all receipts 
and disbursements on account of refunds, 
allowances, and annuities for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940, in connection 
with the Foreign Service retirement and 
disability system as required by section 
26 (a) of an act for the grading and 
classification of clerks in the Foreign 
Service of the United States of America, 
and providing compensation therefor, ap- 
proved February 23, 1931, as amended. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, January 31, 1941. 


[Enclosure: Report concerning retire- 
ment and disability fund, Foreign 
Service.] 


The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, 
has the honor to lay before the President a 
report showing all receipts and disbursements 
on account of refunds, allowances, and an- 
nuities for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, 
in connection with the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system, as required by 
section 26 (a) of an act for the grading and 
classification of clerks in the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States of America, and 


JANUARY 30, 1941. 
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Respectfully submitted. 


CORDELL HULL. 
The PRESDENT, The White House. 
concerning retirement 
and disability fund, Foreign Service.] 

eign Service retirement and disability 
fund—Statement of receipts and disburse- 


[Enclosure: Report 


ments, fiscal year 1940 
RECEIPTS 


Congressional appropriation ... 

C- 

Transfers from appropriations 
on account of mandatory de- 
ductions from salaries: 


Salaries, Foreign Service 
officers, 1 


Salaries and expenses, For- 
eign Commerce Service, 
Department of State, 

T 

Salaries and expenses, For- 
eign Agricultural Serv- 
ice, Department of State, 

940 


ministers, 1939 ._....-.. 
Salaries, Department of 
State, 1939 = 


Salaries, Foreign Service 
Officers, 19388. 


State, 1938 — 
Salaries, Foreign Service 
officer, 1936. — 


Transfers from appropriations 
on account of voluntary de- 
ductions from ‘salaries: 


Salaries, Foreign Service 
Officers, 1940....-..----. 
Salaries of ambassadors and 
ministers, 1940 --.---... e 
Salaries and expenses, For- 
eign Commerce Service, 
Department of State, 
100 — 


Deposits by officers for service 
credit: 


Barry T. Benson — 
Maurice M. Bernbaum 
Sidney H. Browne oy 


David H. Buffum......... 
George R. Canty 
Selden Chapin a 
Archie W. Chuds —.— 


Frederick J. Cunningham. 
Basil D. Ba. 
Owen L. Dawson 
Samuel H. Day 7 — 
Walter J. Donnelly 
Edward A. Dow. Jr 


Willlam E. o Te Seale OF 
Alexander V. Dye 
Robert English .. 


Julian C. Greenup-— ais 
Lawrence H. Groves 


Credit. 
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providing compensation therefor, approved 


Foreign Service retirement and disability 
February 23, 1931, as amended. 


jund Statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments, fiscal year 1940—Continued 
Deposits by officers for service 


credit—Continued. 
Paul S. Guinn = $3, 581.35 
Franklin Mott Gunther... 3, 279. 25 
Robert F. Hale seem 400, 00 
John P. Hoover — 80. 00 
George C. Howard 6. 752. 72 
Thomas L. Hughes 2, 699. 01 
Frederick D. Hunt = 150. 05 
Coldwell S. Johnston. 740. 63 
George L, Jones, Jr. 25. 00 
Erwin P. Keeler 2, 378. 36 
Thormod O. Klath 6, 261. 01 
Charles F. Knox, Jr 1, 642. 10 
Edward B. Lawson 3, 785.38 
Charles A. Livengood....-. 6, 723. 41 
Frank P. Lockhart 412. 55 
Charles L. Luedtke 1. 000. 00 
Clinton E. MacEachran -= 728. 43 
H. Coit MacLean = 8, 771. 49 
Lester De Witt Mallory 500. 00 
Eugene A. Masuret -== =-== 2, 787. 72 
2, 584. 37 
3, 000. 00 
Paul G. Minneman -=-= 2, 589. 82 
Kathleen Molesworth .-... 1, 193. 00 
Oliver B. North = 3, 487. 14 
Albert F. Nufer pear 4, 026. 35 
Katherine E. O'Connor 2, 670. 62 
Avery F. Peterson wo 160. 00 
Karl L. Rankin * 1, 000. 00 
J. Bartlett Richards 4, 220. 59 
Gardner Richardson 5, 507. 22 
Harold D. Robison =x 2, 500. 00 
H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld... 7. 204. 34 
A. Viola Smith on 4, 668. 53 
Earl ©. Squire — 7, 465. 36 
Paul P. Steintorf 3, 340. 81 
Laurits S. Swenson a 7. 012. 66 
Clifford O. Taylor 3, 039. 43 
Howard H. Tewksbury 3, 956, 23 
John Carter Vincent 159. 26 
Joe D. Walstrom - 1. 500. 00 
Alexander W. Weddell. -= 5, 305. 14 
4, 928. 47 
71. 57 
10. 00 
3, 130. 83 
1, 601. 90 
1. 729. 71 
203, 793. 10 
Interest on investments. 152,333.56 
Total receipts__..._._...... 781,623.51 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Annuities: 

Philip Adams — 1, 653. 45 
Knox Alexander — 1. 219. 97 
Franklin B. Atwood 220. 68 
Herbert O. Bilar basia 750. 00 
Robert Woods Bliss 6, 000. 00 
Ua g: a n SO 2, 400. 00 
John L. Bouchal — 930. 13 
Robert R. Bradford 1, 250. 00 
Norton F. Brand- —.— 924. 59 
Lawrence P. Briggs 2, 566. 09 
William W. Brunswick 6, 501. 60 
George A. Bucklin oa 4,211.17 
Alfred Theodore Burri 1. 710. 32 
Ralph O. Busser -ee 1. 355. 45 
Wilbur J. Carr. 5, 060, 22 
George E. Chamberlin. m= -- 4, 169. 50 
Arthur B. Cooke me 2, 055. 83 
Harris N. Cookingham..... 2,910.00 
Alexander P. Cruger -mm --. = 2,172.29 
Edwin S. Cunningham 5, 460. 00 
Claude I. Dawson aa 4, 929.00 
Fred Morris Dearing ò 4, 750. 00 
Carl F. Deichman.-........ 4, 595. 17 
Jose de Oltvares ------ 2, 166. 66 
Charles L. De Vault 959. 60 
Alfred W. Donegan m. -=-= - 4, 009. 00 
W. Roderick Dorsey 3, 709. 33 
William F. Doty 2, 316. 60 

Frederick T. F. Dumont es- 
tO EE PREM ES 41.06 
Charles O. Eberhardt 5, 849. 88 


Foreign 


Fred D. Fisher 
Ray NUK. 
John A. Gamon s=a»n.2227 
Arthur Garrels = 
William P. Garrety.--... — 
Hugh S. Giwson = 
Arminius T. Haeberle 
Albert Halstead - 
M. Hanna 
Ernest L. Harris 


Charles M. Hathaway, See 
P. Stewart Heintzleman__. 


Robertson Honey. 
Charles L, Hoover 
George Horton 


Henry A. Johnson 
Francis B. Keene 
Julius G. Lay and es- 


Samuel T. Lee. = 
Marion Letcher. — 
Will L. Lowrie 


David B. Macgowen 

Alexander R. Magruder— 
Lester Maynard = 
William J. McCafferty... 
Andrew J. Meconnice 
Carl D. Meinhardt. > 
Maxwell K. Moorhead 


David J. D. Myers 
Edward I. Nathan 
John Ball Osborne 
Hoffman Philip 
George H. Pickerell =.. 
Bradstreet S. Rairden n. .-- 


Bartil M. Rasmussen 
Gabriel Bie Ravndal ...--- 
William H. Robertson -+ 


Walter H. Schoellkopf 
Robert Peet Skinner 
Fred O. Slater 


Alexander K. Sloan 5 
Carl Ober Spazer — 
Elizabeth M. Squire 


Francis R. Stewart 
Laurits S. Swenson ----- 


Merritt Swift... sendai 
Ralph J. Totten 
Roger Culver Tredwell— 
Thomas W. Voetter — 


Egmont C. von Tresckow.. 
Craig W. Wadswortng 
Ernest A. Wakefleld 


Refunds: 


8 
Mabel P. Williams ----- a 
Charles S. Wilson_....... — 
G. Carleton Woodward 
Harriet S. Wright 
William J. Terby 
Bartley F. Yost........... 
John Meardle 
Henry A. W. Beck estate 
William E. Beitz estate 
Arnold Van Benschoten... 
Robert C. McCloud estate. 
Samuel S. Dickson 
Donald C. Dunham 
Prentiss B. Gilbert estate 
Leonard N. Green 
Stanley Hawks s 
Lawrence Higgins — 
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Service retirement and disability 
fund Statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments, fiscal year 1940—Continued 

Annuities—Continued. 
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Foreign Service retirement and disability 
fund Statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments, fiscal year 1940—Continued 


Refunds—Continued. 
Robert D. Longyear ------ $3, 946. 54 
Henry V. Por... 270. 29 
Walter T. Prendergast. 4, 561. 43 
Laurits S. Swenson 11. 60 
Lee Worley 1. 350. 06 
43, 207. 03 
— 
Miscellaneous: 
Preparing estimates of an- 
nual appropriations re- 
quired, and for making 
actuarial valuations of 
CTT 63. 78 
Additional receipts, 1939; 
adjustment 3.33 
67.11 
Cost of additional investments 
less value of investments re- 
dense sane eranacus 398, 000. 00 
Total disbursements_... 739, 702. 21 
Balance in fund exclusive of 
investments, June 30, 1940.. 50, 893. 28 
Face value of investments, 

June 30, 1940__.-_-_---.-... 3, 926, 000. 00 
RECAPITULATION, FISCAL YEARS 1925 TO 1940, 
INCLUSIVE 

Receipts: 
Congressional appropria- 
— EEES EREA $2, 650, 500. 00 
Transfers from appropri- 
ations on account of 
mandatory deductions 
from salaries 2, 728, 198.17 
Transfers from appropri- 
ations on account. of 
voluntary deductions 
from salaries_......... 11,388 34 
Deposits by officers for 
service credit 233, 021. 20 
Interest on investments.. 1, 176, 620 92 
Miscellaneous 931 85 
Total receipts 6, 800, 660. 48 
Disbursements: 
Annuities ............... 2, 438, 915. 80 
6 383, 451. 88 
Miscellaneous_......-.--- 1, 399. 52 
Cost of additional invest- 
ments less value of in- 
vestments redeemed... 3, 926, 000. 00 
Total disbursements... 6, 749, 767. 20 
Balance in fund exclu- 
sive of investments, 
June 30, 1940—— 50, 893. 28 
Face value of investments, 
June 30, 1940_..-...------- 3, 926, 000. 00 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL— 
1942 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2788) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the independent offices 
appropriation bill, with Mr. THOMASON in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

For the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “The Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority Act of 1933,” approved May 18, 
1933, as amended by the act approved August 
31. 1935, and by the act approved July 26, 
1939 (16 U. S. C., ch. 12a), including the con- 
tinued construction of Kentucky Dam at 
Gilbertsville, Ky.; Watts Bar Dam and steam 
plant; Fort Loudoun Dam; and Cherokee 
Dam; and the acquisition of necessary land, 
the clearing of such land, relocation of high- 
ways, and the construction or purchase of 
transmission lines and other facilities, and 
all other necessary works authorized by such 
acts, and for printing and binding, lawbooks, 
books of reference, newspapers, periodicals, 
purchase, maintenance, and operation of 
passenger-carrying vehicles, rents in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere, and all nec- 
essary salaries and expenses connected with 
the organization, operation, and investiga- 
tions of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
for examination of estimates of appropria- 
tions and activities in the field, $69,800,000, of 
which not exceeding $1,500,000 shall be avail- 
able immediately: Provided, That this ap- 
propriation and any unexpended balance on 
June 30, 1941, in the “Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority fund, 1941,” and the receipts of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority from all sources 
during the fiscal year 1942 (subject to the 
provisions of sec, 26 of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority Act of 1933, as amended), shall 
be covered into and accounted for as one fund 
to be known as the “Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority fund, 1941,” to remain available until 
June 30, 1942, and to be available for the 
payment of obligations chargeable against 
the “Tennessee Valley Authority fund, 1941“: 
Provided further, That the extent and loca- 
tion of the transmission lines provided for in 
joint resolution approved July 31, 1940 (Pub- 
lic Res. No. 95), shall receive the approval of 
the President. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WiccLEsworTH: 
Page 69, line 16, strike out “$69,800,000” and 
insert “$69,100,000.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, the appropriation for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority requested in this bill is 
the biggest appropriation which has ever 
been requested for that agency. It 
amounts to $69,800,000. 

A part of that, about $51,000,000, goes 
to the construction of the dams included 
in the project; about $15,000,000 is for 
transmission lines; about $3,600,000 is for 
the fertilizer program. Over and above 
these items there is a total of $2,153,000 
which is requested for so-called related 
property operations and development ac- 
tivities in the T. V. A. area. I call atten- 
tion to a few of the items included in 
these miscellaneous activities. 

They include, for instance, for recrea- 
tion facilities, $142,200; for fish and game 
readjustment investigations, $62,000; for 
mapping, $250,000—we have spent a total 
of $3,000,000 in this connection already— 
for tree planting on private property, 
$125,000—we have spent $1,000,000 for 
that purpose already—for cooperative 
agricultural industries development, 
$211,000; for transportation and indus- 
trial economic studies, which have little 
or nothing to do with the T. V. A., $20,000; 
for urban community relations, $40,000; 
for local government research, described 
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as an endeavor “to encourage and assist 
appropriate agencies in their efforts to 
achieve improved State and local govern- 
ments in the Valley area,” $47,000; for 
schools, which it is asserted local com- 
munities cannot carry on, $94,391. 
There are other sums not specified for 
police protection, fire protection, and 
about everything anyone could think of 
to make himself comfortable at Govern- 
ment expense. If you include an item 
for the information office of $215,000, you 
have a total in the items that I have just 
listed of $1,206,591. 

My amendment would reduce the sum 
available for these purposes by $500,000. 
It does not affect the principal program 
of the T. V. A. It amounts to less than 
a 1-percent reduction in this the greatest 
request to date by this agency. If 
adopted, it will make a half million dol- 
lars available for national-defense pur- 
poses. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this amendment close in 
2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a large appropriation 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority; but 
if we consider the magnitude of the op- 
eration engaged in by this agency, I 
think we will understand the necessity 
for large expenses in connection with it. 

They are engaged in operations. on 
over six or seven hundred miles of the 
Tennessee River. They have seven or 
eight dams already in operation, and 
they operate in seven States. The build- 
ing of those dams and the flooding of 
those areas necessitates the moving and 
shifting of roads, highways, and bridges, 
and whole beds of streams at times; the 
building of new towns, the moving of 
other towns. The social and economic re- 
arrangement necessitated by this gigan- 
tic program calls for expenditures of the 
type which the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH] has set 
forth in the record. 

The committee went into it very care- 
fully, and we feel that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority needs all the funds for 
these purposes which have been recom- 
mended in this bill. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIGGLESWoRTH]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WIGGLESworRTH) 
there were ayes 51 and noes 66. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WIGGLESwoRTH: 
Page 70, after line 6, insert the following new 
proviso: “Provided further, That none of the 
funds made available by this act for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority shall be obligated or 
expended unless and until an appropriate ap- 
propriation account shall have been estab- 
lished therefor pursuant to an appropriation 
warrant or a covering warrant, and all such 
expenditures shall be accounted for and 
audited in accordance with the Budget and 
Accounting Act, as amended.” 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer this amendment for the pur- 
pose of bringing the auditing of expendi- 
ture of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
into line with the normal procedure for 
practically all other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Under section 9 (B) of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933 exceptional 
treatment is accorded to this agency of 
the Government which relieves it from 
the audit, which is normally imposed on 
all activities of the Government. 

This amendment would simply make 
the T. V. A. subject to the same require- 
ments as other agencies. It is offered in 
the light of testimony before your com- 
mittee indicating at the present time that 
there are no less than 7,928 exceptions 
pending in respect to T. V. A. expendi- 
tures by the General Accounting Office, 
amounting to some $6,700,000. The num- 
ber of exceptions and the amount in- 
volved would greatly exceed that total if 
we took into consideration the entire 
period of operation of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. The amendment is offered 
also in the light of the statement by Mr. 
Baity, assistant to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, in which, speaking for himself and 
not for the General Accounting Office, he 
gave it as his emphatic opinion that Con- 
gress should either require the T. V. A. to 
account as everyone else does, or, in the 
alternative, repeal the law and allow the 
agency to do its spending without any 
requirements for auditing whatsoever. 

I believe there is no reason for treating 
this agency exceptionally. I believe it 
should be brought into line with the regu- 
lar procedure applicable to other agencies 
of the Government. I hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment close in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the effect of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH] would be to hamstring and tie 
the hands of the Authority in the eff- 
cient operation of the program of the 
Authority at a time when it is dedicating 
its entire energies to the promotion of 
our national-defense system. This same 
question was raised on the floor of the 
House last year by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. May] and the House re- 
fused to adopt such an amendment. You 
would think from the debate and from 
the suggestions made that no audit was 
provided for the accounts of the T. V. A. 
by the General Accounting Office. 

I wish to read from chapter 12 (a) of 
the United States Code, dealing with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act: 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States shall audit the transactions of the 

tion at such times as he shall deter- 
mine, but not less frequently than once each 
Government fiscal year, with personnel of 
his own selection. 
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This has been done. The T. V. A. has 
been investigated time and time again. 
It has run the whole gamut of the courts 
of this land and of every appropriate 
legislative committee of this Congress, 
and its accounts have been found to be 
in excellent shape. There is splendid co- 
operation between the General Account- 
ing Office and the T. V. A. Of those 
exceptions which have been filed, the vast 
majority of which have been acted upon 
or passed upon finally by the General 
Accounting Office, the explanations 
made for the expenditures in question 
have been satisfactory. For that reason, 
I do not see why this House at this time 
should act hastily on this subject. If 
they want to take up this question they 
should take it up with the Military Af- 
fairs Committee of the House and let 
there be full and complete consideration 
by that great legislative committee, and 
let them offer a bill. But let us not at- 
tempt, in effect, to place legislation upon 
an appropriation bill which would cer- 
tainly hamper and hinder the activities 
of the Authority at this time. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts will be 
rejected. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIGGLESWoRTH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENDER: Page 


69, line 16, strike out “$69,800,000” and in- 
sert “$65,000,000.” 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is in line with the need for 
economy suggested by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau, in his 
statement before the Ways and Means 
Committee day before yesterday. He 
asked for large defense appropriations, 
and said the emphasis should be placed 
on defense. 

This division of the Government should 
be called upon to economize. This bill 
provides for an increase of $4,800,000. 

Out of every dollar the taxpayers of 
Ohio pay in Federal taxes they receive in 
return only 57 cents because of such 
projects as the T. V. A. 

I am sorry to find on my side of the 
House so few of our Members are here. 
The argument that only a baker’s dozen 
of our New Deal brethren are here is no 
excuse for our nonattendance. We Re- 
publicans love to talk about the T. V. A. 
and about paternalistic government, but 
when the last amendment was voted on 
only 66 of our Members wer > here to vote. 
Iam addressing these remarks to our own 
people. It is not a very popular thing to 
say, but as an orthodox Republican whose 
partisanship certainly does not transcend 
his Americanism, let me say that we Re- 
publicans campaign on these economy 
issues, and when votes are had on issues 
like this we should all be here. 

We are for national defense and the 
spending of money for national defense, 
but we ought to curtail the nondefense 
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expenditures of the Government. When 
bills like this are before us we should act 
on our campaign pledges and follow 
through with the platform of our party. 
LApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


To increase the construction fund estab- 
lished by the “Merchant Marine Act, 1936,” 
$160,000,000, of which not to exceed $5,270,- 
000 shall be available for administrative ex- 
penses of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, including the following: Personal 
services in the District of Columbia and else- 
where; travel expenses in accordance with 
the Standardized Government Travel Regula- 
tions and the act of June 3, 1926, as amended, 
including not to exceed $2,400 for e 
of attendance, when specifically authorized 
by the Chairman of the Commission, at 
meetings concerned with work of the Com- 
mission; printing and binding; lawbooks, 
books of reference, and not to exceed $4,000 
for periodicals and newspapers; contract 
stenographic reporting services; procurement 
of supplies, equipment, and services, includ- 
ing telephone, telegraph, radio, and teletype 
services; purchase and exchange (not to ex- 
ceed $3,700, including one at not to exceed 
$1,200), maintenance, repair, and operation 
of passenger-carrying automobiles for official 
use; typewriting and adding machines, and 
other labor-saving devices, including their 
repair and exchange; expenses (not exceeding 
$15,000) for transfer of household goods and 
effects as provided by the act of October 10, 
1840 (Public, No. 839), and regulations 
promulgated thereunder; necessary expenses 
(not exceeding $6,000) incident to the educa- 
tion and training of personnel of the Com- 
mission detailed at institutions for scientific 
education and research as authorized by the 
act of August 4, 1939; compensation as au- 
thorized by said act of August 4, 1939, for 
Officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard, detailed to the Commission; 
allowances for living quarters, including 
heat, fuel, and light, as authorized by the 
act of June 26, 1930; and including not to 
exceed $75,000 for the employment, on a 
contract or fee basis, of persons, firms, or 
corporations for the performance of special 
services, including accounting, legal, actu- 
arial, and statistical services, without regard 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. DIRKSEN: Page 71, line 
18, strike the period, insert a colon and the 
following: 

“Provided, however, That none of the funds 
herein appropriated shall be used for the 
payment or allowance of an operating differ- 
ential subsidy as provided in section 601 of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 or acts 
amendatory thereof on any vessel unless the 
owners or operators of such subsidized ves- 
sels shall have filed with the United States 
Maritime Commission a certificate, open to 
public inspection, under oath, and subscribed 
by the master of such subsidized vessel, stat- 
ing, in effect, that since July 1, 1941— 

“(a) The master had a free and unre- 
stricted choice in the employment of all un- 
licensed personnel of such vessel, including 
radio and communications operators; 

“(b) The master and owners of such ves- 
sel have used due diligence to prevent the 
employment of, and have not knowingly em- 
ployed, any unlicensed personnel (including 
radio and communications operators) who 
they had reason to believe were members of 
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the Communist Party or German-American 
Bund, or who they had reason to believe 
taught, advocated, or believed in, or were 
members of any organization which taught, 
advocated, or believed in, the duty, neces- 
sity, or propriety of controlling, conducting, 
seizing, or overthrowing the Government of 
the United States by force, violence, military 
measures, or threats thereof; 

“(c) In the case of cargo vessels, only cit- 
izens of the United States were employed 
as unlicensed personnel, including radio and 
communications operators, except for neces- 
sary replacements in foreign ports; and 

“(d) In the case of passenger vessels on 
which an operating differential subsidy has 
been or is being paid, 90 percent of the crew, 
including licensed officers, were citizens of the 
United States.” 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order against the 
amendment on the ground that it changes 
existing legislation. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
join in the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Illinois desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would respectfully 
suggest to the gentlemen who are making 
the point of order that I should like to 
hear from them as to the respects in 
which the amendment changes existing 
law. 

I might submit, Mr. Chairman, that in 
my considered judgment the amendment 
constitutes nothing more than a definite 
limitation upon the method and the way 
in which the instant appropriation shall 
be expended, and is clearly within the 
rule and not subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Virginia desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr.BLAND. Mr. Chairman, the Chair 
will find that in about as many ways as 
it is possible to do so in an amendment 
this amendment changes existing legis- 
lation. If this amendment is not subject 
to a point of order, then one can legislate 
anything by prefacing the amendment 
with the words “Provided, however, That 
none of the funds herein appropriated,” 
and then follow that proviso with any 
modifying language one pleases. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
modified by subsequent amendments, has 
definitely prescribed the manner and 
form of granting construction differen- 
tials and operating differentials. This 
amendment affects operating differen- 
tials. It changes legislation, because it 
inserts conditions, restrictions, and pro- 
visions that are not contained in the 
original formula and legislation pre- 
scribed for the granting of operating dif- 
ferentials. 

The legislation now upon the statute 
books not only prescribes the terms of 
contract that shall be entered into be- 
tween those receiving these differentials 
and the Maritime Commission, but also 
provides that in the event of a default 
or breach of that contract certain for- 
feitures will fall. The amendment un- 
dertakes to place upon the master of the 
ship additional duties not prescribed by 
legislation and in violation of existing 
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provisions. It undertakes to transfer to 
the master of the ship powers that the 
law specifically provides shall reside in 
the Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation. I submit that in these par- 
ticulars the amendment violates and 
changes existing law, and that an amend- 
ment offered under the guise of a limita- 
tion may not change existing law. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I base my point of order on the propo- 
sition that the limitation of an appro- 
priation must be strictly negative in 
character. This limitation is not nega- 
tive in character; to the contrary, it sets 
up certain affirmative duties which 
change the existing statute, the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, and for this 
reason the amendment is not a negative 
limitation and therefore subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not admit the force of the argument 
made by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Brann] and the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. MARCANTONIO], and I re- 
affirm that it does constitute a clear 
limitation and that it imposes no new 
duties for an administrative officer other 
ae those already conferred by existing 
aws. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. THOMASON). 
There seems to be a number of precedents 
on this same proposition, the latest one 
being a decision on January 18, last year, 
when the Committee was considering the 
independent offices appropriation bill, 
and the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. WARREN] was in the chair. He 
quoted at that time from a decision or 
opinion by the late Speaker Gillett, as 
follows: 

It seems to the Chair that this is purely a 
limitation on the appropriation. It does 
not make an appropriation available that 
the present law does not make available. It 
simply makes it contingent on a future 
event and that seems to the Chair merely 
A EARE The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 


Following that precedent, the Chair 
overrules the point of order for the same 
reason. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I want the gentleman from Illinois to 
have ample time to discuss his amend- 
ment, but it is not often that 15 minutes 
is allowed. How much time does the 
gentleman think we ought to consume in 
the discussion of this amendment? 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, we want 
as much time, and I think there are other 
Members on the floor who want to be 
heard. I shall want from 5 to 10 min- 
utes, and there are other Members who 
desire to be heard. There are two mem- 
bers of my committee who want to be 
heard, and probably some others. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
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debate on this amendment continue for 
45 minutes; that the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] may have 15 minutes 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Briand] 15 minutes, the balance of the 
time to be divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
know how much time that leaves for the 
balance of the Members who want to 
speak on this amendment. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr. MASON. How many are there? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I do not 
know. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto con- 
clude in an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr.DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I trust 
that the members of the Committee will 
be indulgent for just a little while because 
this matter is supremely important. The 
pending bill carries an appropriation of 
$160,000,000 for the United States Mari- 
time Commission, and included in that 
amount for the next fiscal year will be 
approximately $19,000,000 to be paid in 
the form of operating subsidies. Those 
subsidies will be paid to 12 lines operat- 
ing approximately 150 vessels. It con- 
stitutes a clear gift out of the pockets 
of the American taxpayers and is nothing 
more than a desire to meet the lower 
operation cost of vessels that have been 
built and operated out of foreign coun- 
tries because the labor cost and the sup- 
ply cost of our own vessels, determined 
by our own higher living standards, is a 
good deal in excess of that of foreign 
countries. So we give them an outright 
gift of $19,000,000 or more out of the 
Federal Treasury in the form of operat- 
ing subsidies. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment that I 
have offered merely says: 

“You who operate these vessels shall 
not have this gift from the American 
taxpayers except upon two conditions. 
The first condition is that the master 
of the vessel shall have authority to hire 
and to fire and to make certificate to that 
effect before the Maritime Commission.” 

The second condition under which this 
gift inures to vessel operators and owners 
is that the masters or the owners must 
say that they have used due diligence to 
see that no Communist, no Nazi, or those 
affiliated with subversive organizations 
have been employed. That is the gist 
of the amendment. 

The gentleman from Virginia yester- 
day stated this amendment should not be 
adopted because this is legislation that 
ought to go through his committee, the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. He stated that the Appropri- 
ations Committee should not take action 
of this kind to impose a limitation upon 
a bill, but I submit some reasons now 
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why this ought to be done and why it 
should be done now. 

In the first place, the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 specifically states that the 
money provided and the authority pro- 
vided is partially in the interest of na- 
tional defense. Everyone knows that you 
have to have an efficient Naval Reserve 
and a naval auxiliary as an implement to 
the fleet, otherwise it will not be effective. 
So that national defense is involved in 
this case, 

That is why this whole matter is im- 
portant, and I will assign now some rea- 
sons in the interest of national defense, 
in the interest of eliminating subversion 
from the maritime organizations of the 
country, and in the interest of giving the 
taxpayers a square deal for the $620,- 
000,000 that has already been contracted 
for under this program by the National 
Maritime Commission, why this amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

The first one is that the Commission 
itself said in 1937 that conditions were 
deplorable, and I read here from the 
Commission’s own report made in 1937: 

Labor conditions in the American merchant 
marine are deplorable. 


That is not my language. That is the 
language of the United States Maritime 
Commission. In the second place, the 
Commission has come to this Congress 
for legislation and has not received it, 
and I quote from page 497 of the hear- 
ings on this bill: 

Mr. Wooprum. Well, it is the fault of Con- 
gress in not passing a law, and not the fault 
of the Maritime Commission. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well. Have you made 
any recommendations for legislation to Con- 
gress? 

Admiral Lanp. We certainly have. 

Mr. Wooprum. You read that from their 
report there, in the record. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have not seen any afirma- 
tive recommendation that has come to Con- 
gress yet to deal with the labor situation in 
the merchant marine industry up to the 
present time. 

Admiral Lanp. Our recommendation for a 
mediation board similar to the one for rail- 
roads was turned down, and you set up the 
Maritime Labor Board. 


That comes from the Commission it- 
self. 

Finally Mr. Houston asked this ques- 
tion: 

Mr. Houston. Does not the Maritime Labor 


Board have more to do with that situation 
than the Maritime Commission? 


Admiral Land’s answer was: 


I would rather not comment on the Mari- 
time Labor Board. 


I talked with Admiral Land in his of- 
fice for an hour over 2 months ago. I 
cannot disclose the off-the-record con- 
versation we had; but if I could disclose 
it, it would probably make your hair 
stand on end, because he knows what the 
situation is. So the Commission is inter- 
ested. That is reason No. 2. 

Reason No. 3: The personnel officer of 
the Commission last week made a speech 
at St. Louis, Mo. Let me quote from that 
speech. I am speaking now of Mr. Ring, 
the personnel officer of the Maritime 
Commission. He said: 

We are definitely committed to urge that 
the master of a vessel and the licensed of- 
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ficers to whom he delegates his authority 
will have the right to select the crews who 
serve under them; to accept those they 
know to be competent, efficient, reliable, and 
trustworthy as loyal Americans and to refuse 
to select those respecting whom they do not 
have such assurance. 


He said also: 
The shipowners have indicated that they 


will respect and give their full and unequivo- 
cal support to such a procedure. 


So there is the personnel officer of the 
National Martime Commission speaking 
in behalf of restoring to the masters of 
the vessels the authority that is so neces- 
sary if you are going to command loyalty 
and if you expect to have an efficient 
merchant marine. 

No. 4: Here is a statement made by Mr. 
Curran, the president of the National 
Maritime Union, in which he asks now 
that the National Maritime Commission 
repudiate the statement that Mr. Ring 
made in St. Louis. This shows pretty 
well the kind of reaction you are going to 
get from the dominating heads at the 
top. 

Reason No. 5: The Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots Association of America, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
met in Washington, D. C., on the 29th of 
January 1941. I read you from the reso- 
lutions which were adopted. First, in the 
preamble, the say: 

Whereas we feel that this one method, 
which must include support of the authority 
of masters and licensed officers by both em- 
ployers and the Government, will alone 
solve the problem of guarding American 
ships against un-American activities: Be it 

Resolved, That we offer and dedicate all 
assistance and cooperation of this organiza- 
tion to the end that through exercise of the 
authority of the master and licensed officers 
to whom he delegates such authority, in se- 
lecting or rejecting the unlicensed personnel 
of crews on vessels of the United States, 
American vessels will be operated by Ameri- 
can crews who are not only efficient in the 
performance of their duty but true and 
genuine Americans in fact, and who are com- 
pletely loyal to the democratic principles 
that this Nation represents. 


There is a statement of the Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots, adopted a few days 
ago in this city, to the effect that they 
want the authority of the masters 
restored. 

Reason No. 6. The committees of Con- 
gress have taken no action on this mat- 
ter. Since 1937 this has been in the 
press of Washington. Here are articles 
written by Edward T. Folliard of the 
Washington Post describing a Soviet 
camp in the United States training “red” 
seamen and about the maritime industry 
being the key to the future, so the “reds” 
are told. He exposed this whole situa- 
tion in November of 1937, but no action 
has thus far been taken. 

No. 7. Here is an abstract of the testi- 
mony of Peter Innes, former member 
of the National Maritime Union, be- 
fore the Dies committee on May 6, 1940, 
in which he tags those dominant leaders 
in that industry as “reds.” 

Here is an article from the American 
Mercury, dated October 1940. Its title 
is, Stalin's American Merchant Marine.” 
A calls attention to this deplorable situ- 
ation. 
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Here is a statement from the Washing- 
ton Post of December 19, 1940. It is the 
statement of Captain Gainard, of the 
City of Flint, the man who came to re- 
ceive the Navy Cross at the hands of 
Secretary Knox, and who today cannot 
secure a vessel. This is his statement: 

There's a Soviet aboard every United States 
merchant ship. No master who gives them 
an inch remains for very long in command 
of his ship. I wouldn’t put up with any 
foolishness, 


So today they cannot give him a ship. 

I assign as the next reason the Algic 
case, when they brought the crew from 
the lower reaches of the Americas to 
Baltimore in irons, and tried them and 
convicted them. This is the statement 
of Joe Curran appearing in The Pilot, 
the official organ of the Seamen’s Union, 
dated January 7, 1938. He says: 

The light sentences which were given to 
the members of the Algic crew who were 
recently convicted by a built-up jury and a 
prejudiced judge may have led some of us to 
believe that we can be satisfied to sit back 
and drop the fight. 


The Algic verdict must be fought with all 
possible energy. 


That is the situation we are contend- 
ing with today. 

In connection with that same situa- 
tion, let me read what the notorious 
Harry Bridges said concerning the Algic 
case. I quote from The Pilot, January 14, 
1938, page 3: 

The verdict of the A isa ce 
to the court in which one scan eee 
was perpetuated and it makes a mockery of 
justice wherever courts are held. 


Reason No. 10: Seagoing Soviets, 
written by Capt. William McFee, ex- 
plained and exposed many of these 
things, but nothing was done about them. 

Exhibit No. 11: The testimony of 
Frederick Howe before the Dies com- 
mittee on April 24, 1940, dealing with 
that identic situation was suitably aired 
but there has been no action. 

Exhibit No. 12: From the Cosmopolitan 
of January 1941: Hitler’s plans to seize 
United States Merchant Marine. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will yield in just a 
minute. 

Let me read two excerpts: First, one 
that the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case] read to Admiral Land in the 
course of the committee hearings. You 
will find it on page 510 of the testimony: 

The percentage of Hitler agents and pro- 
Nazis has now increased to a point where 
absolute control by force of arms in a crisis 
is possible on many vessels. 


One more quotation: 


As this vessel, like many other spy-in- 
fested ships, was operated under Federal 
subsidy, these pro-Nazis were indirectly on 
the Government pay roll. In effect this 
American vessel is a Nazi reserve ship, main- 
tained by American taxpayers. 


This situation has persisted for the last 
3 years, and now in a critical and an 
emergent hour, when we cannot be cer- 
tain, when there is uncertainty about the 
efficacy of the merchant marine as an 
auxiliary defense arm, we are still play- 
ing with fire, and the Merchant Marine 
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Committee of the Congress has not as yet 
dealt adequately with that situation. 
Shall we wait longer? Shall we wait for 
more testimony or shall we take action 
here and now? Shall we strike while the 
iron is hot and put in this bill today a 
limitation which the Chair has ruled in 
order and which will say to the Maritime 
Commission that the $19,000,000 which 
constitutes a gift to the shipowners from 
the taxpayers, in the form of an operating 
subsidy, shall not be paid to them until 
they furnish a certificate that the master 
has authority on board vessel and that 
due diligence has been exercised in seeing 
that they eliminate and keep out of em- 
ployment on the American merchant 
marine Communists, Nazis, those affili- 
ated with subversive organizations, and 
those who constitute a dangerous, intrin- 
sic menace to the national defense of the 
country. I pose the question, and I leave 
the answer with you. 

I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. With refer- 
ence to the article in the Cosmopolitan, 
I called up Admiral Land in connection 
with that article and asked him if he had 
readit. He said he had; and I said, “How 
correct is it?” and he replied. “It is cor- 
rect in substance and skeleton.” Does the 
gentleman know that? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; I know it. 

So much has been said to the effect that 
the pending proposal constitutes an ef- 
fort to hamstring labor and render inef- 
fective the work of labor organizations. 
Nothing could be further from the truth 
and every person who has employed that 
criticism knows quite well that this is 
neither the purpose nor the effect of the 
pending amendment. The right of a 
master to select his crew can be effectu- 
ated with full regard for union rights and 
principles of organization. It would have 
no effect whatsoever upon any agreement 
which might be entered into by the op- 
erator of a vessel and a labor organiza- 
tion. It has one and only one purpose 
and that is to provide efficiency, loyalty, 
and the security of one of the defensive 
arms of this country. 

Let me reaffirm what I have said over 
and over again and what has been col- 
laborated by letters and by personal visits 
from unlicensed seamen. Namely, that 
the vast majority of the seamen of this 
country are decent, honorable, loyal, law- 
abiding citizens. I join with them and 
have so done in their efforts to improve 
wages and working conditions and to se- 
cure the benefits of unemployment com- 
pensation. On ull this we have no quar- 
rel, but I do quarrel with and propose to 
crusade against that dominant little 
group which in my reasoned judgment is 
attempting to subvert the maritime or- 
ganizations of the country and aid in the 
spread of the destructive philosophy of 
communism and nazi-ism. With that 
little group and with the philosophy 
which they teach and advocate there can 
be no truce and no quarter given. 

The . The gentlaman 
from Virginia [Mr. BLAND] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
going to undertake at this time to discuss 
the merits of this amendment. I ques- 
tion very seriously the accuracy of many 
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of the statements appearing in magazine 
articles and by witnesses who have ap- 
peared before various bodies. The ac- 
curacy of those statements will be gone 
into by the proper committee of the House 
if the usual procedure is followed. Re- 
member that the authors of those articles 
are being supplied with data by various 
conflicting groups. Among the most 
active of those supplying data are some 
who have not voluntarily severed their 
connection with the organizations of 
which they complain, but who served 
those organizations just so long as pay 
was received from them, but when they 
were fired they immediately turned 
state’s evidence. I have very serious 
question about that kind of testimony. 

The testimony in support of these arti- 
cles needs to be scrutinized with care. 
Admiral Land, when called about these 
articles, answered that he had no fear 
that Hitler had, or could get, control of 
the merchant marine. He said there was 
a skeleton of facts on which these articles 
were based, and that is true. 

We are told of the alleged inability of 
Captain Gainard to secure a ship. I do 
not know whether that is true or false. I 
have interrogated the Maritime Commis- 
sion, and they know nothing about it. I 
have the greatest respect for Captain 
Gainard. He is an admirable navigator 
and rendered signal service. He deserves 
the honors he received, but if Captain 
Gainard was going to be punished for 
disciplinary action taken by him in con- 
nection with the Algic case, I wonder 
why he was unmolested for so many 
months and years after the Algic inci- 
dent, when he was acting under orders 
of the Maritime Commission. There was 
no attempt to molest or interfere with 
him then so far as I know, and the fact 
is he commanded the City of Flint after 
that time. We shall be glad to hear Cap- 
tain Gainard when we consider the bill 
now pending. 

Mr. Chairman, these questions present 
so Many angles, so much of doubt and 
untruth mixed with truth, that the only 
way to handle them is by and through 
the regularly organized committee of the 
House. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] has introduced a bill dealing 
with the matters covered by his amend- 
ment and many more. He will be heard. 

This amendment contravenes collec- 
tive bargaining agreements that have 
been entered into by a majority of the 
seamen today. Let them feel that their 
cardinal rights are being assailed and 
what will be the effect? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I cannot yield now with 
the limited time I have. 

Mr. KEEFE. Just to enlarge upon that 
phase that the gentleman just spoke 
about. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman can get 
his own time. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to arrive at the 
truth, let us study these facts: It is true 
that the Maritime Commission reported 
in 1937 that conditions were deplorable, 
but Admiral Land, on the witness stand 
himself, said that conditions were better 
today than they were in 1937, when there 
was a fight on between unions and when 
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there did exist a deplorable condition. 
My speech made yesterday covers that 
point. Before that report was submitted 
I had introduced a mediation labor board 
bill. We took testimony upon my bill 
and heard several witnesses. Opposition 
demonstrated that the bill would not 
work then. The situation was somewhat 
akin to the earlier days of legislation re- 
lating to railroad labor. Then came the 
report of the Maritime Commission, and 
we considered again the practicability of 
legislation of that kind. The situation 
had not improved and the Congress, in 
lieu of a mediation board, legislated for 
the Maritime Labor Board, whose func- 
tions and duties I outlined yesterday. 
That Board was authorized to investigate 
and make report to Congress. The re- 
port has been submitted and will be con- 
sidered along with the bill of the gentle- 
man from Illinois and with the matters 
covered by this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, why single the seamen 
out for legislation of this character? 
Why not apply this to the employees of 
every industry engaged in national de- 
fense, and so deal with the problem as 
a national proposition? I ask that you 
shall not deal with an industry of this 
kind, in this uncertain way, without giv- 
ing the organizations interested an op- 
portunity to present the facts—without 
giving these men an opportunity to be 
heard. That is an un-American way. 
All these men ask is that they may have 
an opportunity to come before the com- 
mittee, present their case, and let the 
committee determine these matters fair- 
ly and justly. Gentlemen of the House, 
you are dealing with a serious problem. 
The effect of this amendment may be far 
more serious than gentlemen think. By 
far the greater part of the men involved 
are at sea. They know nothing about 
the issues presented here or about our 
consideration of this matter. I appeal to 
you to consider the undisputed record 
which shows that conditions have vastly 
improved. Even a star witness appear- 
ing before the Dies committee said that 
not 7 percent of the men who were in 
the Maritime Union were affected by 
these subversive elements—not 7 percent 
of the men who are out upon the seas, 
but that the trouble is with the men at 
the top. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon, but I must decline to yield. The 
testimony of Mr. McQuisten shows that 
there is no danger of this kind. 

Mr, THOMAS of New Jersey. Will the 
gentleman yield to me at this time? I 
think the gentleman is making a mistake. 

Mr. BLAND. Oh, I have read the tes- 
timony. I gather my own conclusions 
from it. Of course, we all may make 
mistakes when we read testimony and 
make conclusions in our own way from 
looking at it but I think my statement 
is correct. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I sug- 
gest to the gentleman that he reread the 
testimony. 

Mr. BLAND. I shall reread the testi- 
mony. Let us give all concerned an 
opportunity to present the matter before 
the committee that has jurisdiction over 
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legislation of this character. I do not 
wish to use all of the time, but I beg of 
you that you dispose of this amendment 
as you did the amendment the other day, 
granting a fair consideration in the open, 
in the American way, and thus hear all 
sides before arriving at a conclusion. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I think 
every Member of the House, as well as 
every American citizen, is deeply and 
vitally concerned about the situation 
among the maritime laborers. As I un- 
derstand it, there is now pending before 
my distinguished colleague’s committee, 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, which is a legislative commit- 
tee, a bill substantially embodying the 
terms of this amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. Not only that, but em- 
bodying also some bills that I introduced 
last year that the committee reported 
favorably, and that passed this House. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. My col- 
league has stated that it is his intention 
to proceed expeditiously and to give care- 
ful consideration to these bills, and if his 
committee, in its wisdom, after consid- 
eration of these bills, feels that they 
should be adopted, then this legislation 
will be brought to the House for consid- 
eration in the orthodox way, and we 
should not now undertake to pass by 
piecemeal ill-considered, half-baked leg- 
islation on an appropriation, which 
might tie up the whole works. 

Mr. BLAND. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think all Mem- 
bers of the House, without regard to 
party, respect profoundly the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Brann] and know that his committee 
works diligently during the session, and 
that the promise of the gentleman will 
be carried out. There is no chairman 
of a committee for whom I have greater 
respect than I have for the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia. We can rely 
absolutely upon the assurance made by 
the gentleman, if the evidence war- 
rants it. 

Mr. BLAND. Unquestionably that will 
be done, and every effort will be made 
to arrive at the truth. I am not tied up 
with the union. We want the facts pre- 
sented, and I do know that there is a 
serious condition that threatens the pos- 
sible continuity of the American mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr.SHEPPARD. At the time the gen- 
tleman has this issue under considera- 
tion, will he also give to the Pacific coast 
equal consideration for the control of the 
Japanese episode that we have pointed 
out in this House for a year and a half? 

Mr. We introduced and had 
passed by the House a measure which 
adequately dealt with that situation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It did not cover it 
by any stretch of the imagination. 

Mr. OLIVER. And is it not a fact that 
the terms of this amendment strike at 


absolutely 
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the heart of collective-bargaining facili- 
ties that have been established by the 
maritime union in conjunction with the 
operators? 

Mr. BLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. OLIVER. And is it not a fact that 
if this amendment be adopted, conditions 
will go back to where they were in 1937— 
a deplorable basis? 

Mr. BLAND. There is great danger 
of it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. I wanted to ask the gen- 
tleman to enlarge upon the thesis that 
this amendment will destroy the collec- 
tive-bargaining rights of the union, and 
explain to the House in what respect 
those collective-bargaining rights are to 
be destroyed if this amendment should be 
agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND. Unfortunately, I am not 
sufficiently possessed of information as 
to all the contracts that have been en- 
tered into, but I do know that all of the 
unions look upon the union “hiring hall” 
as absolutely essential. I have hoped 
that some way could be found to get 
away from that and that the Govern- 
ment could participate. This amend- 
ment provides for the absolute, unre- 
stricted right of the master to make his 
selections. That is going further than I 
would like to go even if there were no 
collective bargaining, and I think con- 
travenes the terms of some, if not all, 
existing contracts. 

Mr. KEEFE. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s attitude, having served on his 
committee, and I have a great deal of 
respect for the gentleman’s position, but 
to make the outright statement that this 
amendment would destroy the rights of 
Collective bargaining, unsupported by 
any proof or further statement or ampli- 
fication as to what portion of the rights 
of collective bargaining would be de- 
stroyed, it seems to me is a pretty broad 
statement. 

Mr. BLAND. That part which gives 
the masters the free and unrestricted 
right to select the unlicensed personnel 
disregards the rotary system of selection 
made through the union “hiring halls,” 
and I understand that is the heart of the 
collective agreements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ilinois IMr. 
Dirksen]. I do not question his high pa- 
triotism, but I assert, with full knowledge 
of the subject gained from 8 years’ serv- 
ice en the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, that this amendment, 
if passed, will throw the whole maritime 
industry into confusion and set the clock 
back 2,000 years on labor relations in 
that field. At a time when we have need 
of national unity this amendment, if 
enacted into law, will result in a multi- 
tude of strikes and will defeat its own 
purpose. 

The charming gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. DIRKSEN] would burn down the barn 
to destroy a few rats. Ninety-five per- 
cent of our present personnel of our ships 
is composed of law-abiding American cit- 
izens. I agree with the gentleman from 
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Illinois, and I have full knowledge of the 
subject gained through hours and days 
spent in hearings, that some of the lead- 
ership is subversive. That can be cured 
by proper application of existing law. If 
the Secretary of Labor, Mme. Perkins, 
will function, if the Department of Com- 
merce, through the Steamboat Inspection 
Service, will function, if the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, which has 
charge of the radio operators, will dis- 
play real intestinal fortitude, this situa- 
tion, of which the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] complains, can be cured 
overnight. Ido not believe that the loyal 
forces in the Government who under- 
stand this complex problem and are 
thoroughly familiar with it are for this 
amendment. The distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, who, of course, is 
no radical, and who is technically fa- 
miliar with this whole subject, regards 
this amendment as vicious. 

The gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
Dirksen] makes his argument based on 
writers, the background of whom we do 
not know. He cites the report of Ken- 
nedy back in 1937. We have gone far 
since then in curing those conditions. 
Conditions today are largely cured, and 
this amendment, if enacted into law, will 
destroy all the ground that has been 
gained. 

I urge this House, in the interest of the 
merchant marine, in the interest of or- 
derly operation of collective bargaining, 
to which the Republican Party is com- 
mitted by its national platform and its 
candidates, to vote down this destructive 
amendment, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
situation has been practically cured and 
this does not take effect until July 1, 
what possible harm can there be in 
adopting the amendment for safety’s 
sake? 

Mr. CULKIN. That suggestion is 
sophomoric and absurd. [Laughter.] 
The gentleman must know that the gains 
labor has made during the present ad- 
ministration, and for which some of the 
gentlemen on the Republican side of the 
aisle voted, are not going to be lost with- 
out a struggle. In the present crisis you 
will need the full cooperation of labor. 
Let us tear out the subversive groups. 
That can be done under existing law. 
Do not attempt to hamstring a great in- 
dustry or the 50,000 men in it by this 
short cut to a proposition that is, from 
every standpoint, most destructive and 
undesirable. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In view 
of the fact that the gentleman said there 
were subversive elements, is it sopho- 
moric to try to get rid of them? 

Mr. CULKIN. Now the gentleman is 
again sophomoric. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, in keep- 
ing with the timely and pertinently 
pointed statement just made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum], chairman of the subcommit- 
tee having this bill in charge, I desire to 
state that the amendment offered by the 
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gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
would accomplish what he purposes in 
his bill H. R. 2662, now pending before 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. This legislative committee 
has earned the respect and confidence of 
nearly every Member of this body for the 
manner in which it considers and pre- 
sents legislation to Congress. 

This amendment, like the so-called 
Dirksen bill, is highly controversial and 
should be considered on its merits when 
all interests concerned will have ample 


opportunity to be heard. It should not be 


rushed through Congress in the form of 
an amendment to an appropriation bill. 

I sincerely hope, Mr. Chairman, in 
fairness to all that this amendment will 


be defeated. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 


yields back 3 minutes. 

The gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Mason] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Brann] has 
stated that we are facing a very serious 
question when we act on this amend- 
ment. I agree. It is a serious question 
when the United States provides $19,- 
000,000 as a subsidy to certain ship com- 
panies, when the whole maritime ship- 
ping industry is in danger; and time is 
of the essence. 

The Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee of this House is not here on 
trial. The thing that is on trial is the 
situation that today prevails in the Na- 
tional Maritime Union. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DirKsEN] made a speech on the floor of 
this House dealing with these things. 
I did not hear that speech, but it was 
called to my attention. As a member of 
the Dies committee I was interested in 
checking on that speech and I checked 
every fact that he mentioned, many of 
which he repeated today. The evidence 
in our committee files, evidence that is 
good in any court of law in this land, 
proves conclusively that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirxsen], both then 
and today, understated the situation that 
prevails. We have testimony saying that 
only 7 percent of the Maritime Union 
members are subversive, but that 7 per- 
cent occupy every key strategic posi- 
tion in the union. Of course, we know 
the great majority of the seamen are 
American citizens, law-abiding Ameri- 
can citizens, but they are dominated, 
controlled, and run by the 7 percent at 
the top that are subversive. There is no 
getting around that. There is plenty of 
evidence to prove that. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether if this amendment were adopted 
it would affect the bargaining power of 
unions. It would have no effect what- 
ever upon the bargaining powers of the 
union and the right to bargain collec- 
tively. 

I hold in my hand the laws relating to 
shipping and the merchant marine. On 
page 309 there is a title which states 
certain things concerning working con- 
ditions; and then in section 1002 it states 
the following: 
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The provisions of this title shall not in 
any manner or in any way affect or be con- 
strued to limit the powers of the National 
Labor Relations Act or the National Labor 
Relations Board to settle all of the cases that 
come under that Board. 


In connection with the unions it also 
states: 

Nothing in this title shall constitute a re- 
peal or otherwise affect enforcement of any 
of the navigation laws of the United States 
or any other laws relating to seamen. 


There is proof conclusive that the 
amendment under consideration will not 
affect the bargaining powers of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, but it will affect 
the 7 percent at the top who are domi- 
nating this whole union, and it will 
affect this set-up. 

We say these are serious times and 
this is a serious question. We grant you 
that; these are serious times, and the 
serious part of it is that the 7 percent at 
the top have a stranglehold upon United 
States shipping because of their control. 

What I have stated indicates the prob- 
lem we are facing. We cannot wait 1 
month, or 2 months, or 3 months; we 
can and should act now. I say that every 
Member in this House who in the last 
session voted to deport Bridges because 
he was a menace, because of his strangle- 
hold on the National Maritime Union on 
the west coast, should also vote to abolish 
that stranglehold that the same gentle- 
man and others have on this National 
Maritime Union today. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Marcantonio] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 


Mr, MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman,’ 


I do not believe the question involved 
here is going to be settled by loose verbi- 
age, the waving of the flag, or the drag- 
ging of red herrings across the trail. The 
charges made against the National Mari- 
time Union are not the issue involved 
here. The real issue raised by this 
amendment is the fundamental right of 
labor to bargain collectively, a right 
which this amendment would destroy. 

As for the charges against the union, 
the time is not far off when the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine will permit the 
union representatives to answe: those 
charges and reveal the antilabor motive 
behind them. The character of the 
charges cannot be fully revealed in this 
short time. However, an examination of 
the character of some of the informers is 
most revealing. 

The spearhead of the informing group, 
as we may call it, has recently been con- 
victed on a charge of manslaughter by 
that very subversive and communistic 
district attorney’s office, that of Thomas 
E. Dewey; and another one of these in- 
formants is also being sought after by 
that very likewise communistie, subver- 
sive district attorney’s office down in New 
Orleans. So the very character of some 
of the informants—one convicted of 
manslaughter and another charged with 
murder—ought to make us pause, look, 
and listen before we destroy the unions in 
the maritime industry by adopting this 
amendment. Yet on such information 
from disreputable sources this House is 
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being asked to act abruptly and destroy 
these unions. The quality of the infor- 
mation ought to make us very, very sus- 
Picious of the charges which have been 
launched against the National Maritime 
Union, charges upon which we are asked 
to destroy this union. 

This amendment, stripped of all its 
camouflage, is a straight anti-trade-union 
amendment. It definitely deprives the 
maritime workers of the right to bargain 
collectively. This amendment provides 
that none of the subsidy benefits shall be 
paid unless a certificate is filed to the 
effect that the master has assumed the 
right and exercised it of hiring every 
single individual who works on that ship 
or in connection with that ship. What 
happens to any union under these cir- 
cumstances? How can any group of men 
organize to deal collectively with their 
employer when the union is robbed of all 
authority in the selection of the people 
who are to be hired as crews of these 
ships or to do any work in connection 
with them? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. This amend- 
ment is strictly an anti-collective-bar- 
gaining amendment. Its sole purpose is 
to destroy labor unions in the maritime 
industry, irrespective of whether the 
leadership is communistic, socialistic, Re- 
publican, or Democratic. No labor union 
without some voice in the selection of the 
employees can function. It is bound to 
go out of existence. If this amendment 
is adopted, that is exactly what it will 
accomplish. Now I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from New York that is neither 
the purpose nor is that the way the 
amendment will operate. It will merely 
give the master this right: When Joe 
Doe, Bill Brown, or John Green or any- 
body else is submitted to him for his crew 
he can say, “I will take you; I will take 
you; I will take you; I will not take you.” 
But the union today says, “You will take 
him or you will not ship.” 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Which is the 
situation that you have in every single 
industry where you have a closed shop. 
What you are trying to do is to smash 
the closed shop in this industry. You 
even go further in that you deprive the 
union under your amendment of any say 
whatsoever in the selection of the crew, 
and in doing that, what happens to your 
union? You are smashing the union, and 
whether it is the gentleman’s purpose to 
smash the union or not, I do not know. 
I cannot make that charge. I do, how- 
ever, charge that his amendment will 
smash the union. I ask my colleagues to 
read this amendment. There is only one 
conclusion to be reached, and that is it 
will mean the end of collective bargaining 
for the maritime union and that means 
the end of the union; therefore, this is 
strictly an antilabor amendment, and I 
hope every friend of labor will vote it 
down, despite the ved smoke screen that 
has been thrown ap by its proponents in 
order to conceal its vicious antilabor char- 
acter. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. LELAND M. Forp] is rec- 
ognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not think anyone has more 
confidence in the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia than I have. I have great confi- 
dence in his judgment and in his integ- 
rity, and, in my opinion, he believes in 
what he says on this floor. On the other 
hand, I have to judge this matter by the 
way it has affected us. In California the 
fact is and has been that they have killed 
shipping on the Pacific Coast. I do not 
know whether the gentleman knows that 
for 101 consecutive days they cost us 
$8,000,000 per day. That is only part of 
the picture. I wonder if the gentleman 
knows of the stink bombs that have been 
thrown into the houses of these men? I 
wonder if the gentleman knows of men 
who have had their arms broken out 
there and their jaws broken? I wonder 
if the gentleman knows of the men who 
have been the beneficiaries of brass 
knuckles and things of that kind to coerce 
them into this union, namely the C. I. O. 
union? 

Why should not a captain have a free 
hand in saying who he is going to em- 
ploy? Is this still America? Have we 
come to such a point of socialism or com- 
munism that the owner of a ship today 
cannot say, “I will take you, I will take 
you, but not you?” It is not a question 
of denying authority to the unions. It is 
a question of not giving them all the say, 
that say which belongs to the union and 
that which belongs to the owner. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman yield 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. There is 
one distinct difference between a ship on 
the water and a plant on land. The cap- 
tain is the sole authority of law to pre- 
serve order on that boat and to protect 
that property. If he cannot say who shall 
go on that boat, I do not know who in 
God’s name should say so. 

Mr.LELAND M.FORD. The safety of 
the passengers, if it be a passenger ship, 
and the safety of the freighter is in the 
hands of that captain. He is responsible. 
Why should he not have the authority? 
Is there any objection to getting rid of 
the Communists? 

Mr. Chairman, this comes to a head 
right here and right now. It is a ques- 
tion of how far these communistic and 
socialistic interests are going to go and 
how far they shall be permitted to go in 
taking over the ownership of private in- 
dustry in this country. There are two 
ways to do it, either directly or indirectly, 
and I say that the Communists are now 
engaged in an undeclared war not only 
on industry but on our philosophy of gov- 
ernment and the United States itself, 
and the sooner we recognize that the bet- 
ter off we are going to be. We had better 
be on guard right now in recognizing that 
the first war we have to fight in this 
country is a war against the Socialists and 
Communists, which has already been de- 
clared. They have taken advantage of 
this time of emergency to put it over be- 
cause they think they can do it now more 
effectively. 
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I think a complete answer to the whole 
question is the fact that Henry Ford was 
denied contracts, if the newspaper re- 
ports are correct, because Mr. Hillman, 
who represents this ideology, this new 
philosophy in the country, who repre- 
sents that group and who has great 
power in this Government, denies the big- 
gest concern we have in the United 
States and the most efficient concern we 
have in the United States the right to 
work on war orders. 


This either is or is not an emergency. . 


If it is not, we have been misled into 
appropriating billions of dollars. If it 
is an emergency, and if we do need these 
things the way we are told we need them, 
then we had better get the production of 
such plants as Ford’s. It resolves itself 
into the question of who is going to con- 
trol, the Socialist, the Communist, the 
businessmen, or the American people of 
the United States. I hope that every 
single man on this floor will vote for the 
amendment because it is an American 
amendment. Why should we not keep 
out the Communists? That is all it says. 
{Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
hold no brief for the unions in the mari- 
time industry. It is at least 300 miles 
from my district to the nearest port. I 
have no operators of ships in my district 
and I have no personal interest in the 
maritime industry. But I have been a 
member of the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee for a number of years and have 
some familiarity with the problem which 
this amendment raises. 

We have been struggling with the prob- 
lem for many years. We have made con- 
siderable progress. We have authorized 
the Maritime Commission to set up a 
training system for workers in the mari- 
time industry and they are making con- 
siderable progress in remedying the sit- 
uation about which the gentleman from 
Illinois speaks. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] stated, “Let us 
strike while the iron is hot.” The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] states, 
“We cannot wait even a week to remedy 
this situation.” Yet they offer you the 
absurd proposition of a limitation on an 
appropriation bill that does not go into 
effect for 5 months. It does not become 
effective until the 1st day of July 1941. 
We have a standing Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine matters, ready to consider 
the bill and to go into this question im- 
mediately, and that committee could re- 
port legislation here within 30 days if 
the situation is as bad as is alleged. 

We have a complicated set-up in the 
maritime industry. It involves the op- 
erators of ships who are operating under 
contracts with these unions. They are 
operating under contracts with the Mari- 
time Commission. They have loans with 
the Maritime Commission, the Govern- 
ment, and with bankers; and yet the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] pro- 
poses to wreck that system without any 
consideration of the facts and the equi- 
ties and the people involved in it, because 
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he read somewhere in a magazine or 
somebody told him that we had a lot of 
“reds” who were going to take over the 
American merchant marine. 

I am not that afraid of the “reds.” 
There have been more speeches made here 
in this House about “reds” than there 
are “reds” in the country, and that is the 
truth of it. [Applause.] I have no sym- 
pathy with any Communists. I have no 
sympathy with some of the men in these 
maritime unions, and I told them so over 
there at the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. I voted for the deportation of 
Harry Bridges. However, I am not going 
to wreck the maritime industry on the 
spur of the moment because we may 
think there are a few “reds” in one of 
the maritime unions. Let us deal with 
the question in a sensible, sane way, 
through a committee of the House. You 
can search the membership of that com- 
mittee and I expect you will find I am 
about the only member on it who has 
been charged with being too friendly with 
labor, yet this labor is not even in my 
district and I have no interest in them 
particularly. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I believe 
we all realize that there are some bad 
elements in this maritime situation. May 
I say that I have taken the trouble to 
talk to some of the men in the maritime 
industry who were trying to fight for a 
constructive leadership and a construc- 
tive program and against any subversive 
elements. It is my judgment that if this 
amendment is passed, those men, the 
constructive group, the 93 percent, are 
going to be just as much against our ac- 
tion as any of the 7 percent, and that we 
will actually enhance the chances of con- 
tinued domination by the wrong elements. 
For we will give the most radical elements 
an excellent talking point, which is al- 
ways the thing they want most. Such 
action will, in my opinion, hurt the one 
thing we have ultimately to rely upon to 
clean up the situation, and that is the 
constructive element, the constructive 
members, who, as has been brought out, 
comprise the vast majority of marine 
workers. We want to improve the situa- 
tion, not make it worse. I agree with the 
gentleman that only through careful con- 
sideration by the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee can this be done. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

I am opposed to this amendment for 
the same reason I am opposed to lynch- 
ing. You are not willing to give a hearing 
to the people involved if you adopt this 
type of amendment. 

The truth about it is that the rules of 
this House ought not to permit this type 
of legislation on an appropriation bill. 
It is no limitation; it is an effort on the 
part of the gentleman from Illinois to 
control the maritime industry, to legis- 
late for the maritime industry on an ap- 
propriation bill. It does not save money; 
it does not operate as a saving to the 
United States Treasury. It simply pro- 
poses to “lynch” the maritime industry 
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without a trial and without a hearing. 
It would not even accomplish what he 
says his purpose is, which is to get early 
action, because it would not go into effect 
until July 1, 1941, and that is 5 months 
from this very day. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man will the gentleman yield for a ques- 

ion? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I am sorry; I can- 
not yield. 

You have the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee headed by the gentleman from 
Virginia, in whom everybody in this 
House has confidence. We have on the 
minority side of the committee the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CULKIN] 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
WeLcH], who are sane and sensible men. 
The gentleman from Texas, Judge Mans- 
FIELD, is a member of that committee; 
also, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BoxkIxNI, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Hart], the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. O’Leary], and many other 
Splendid gentlemen. They are not sub- 
servient to labor organizations and they 
are certainly not subject to any influence 
from any Communists or “reds.” 

Give them a chance to go into this 
question in an orderly manner, and let 
us thrash it out. If there is anything 
that is necessary to be done to protect 
the American merchant marine, I am 
satisfied in my own mind they will do it, 
regardless of any labor organization, and 
I will join them in it. I do not believe 
there is any man in this House who is 
subservient to any radical labor organi- 
zation, but we ought to proceed in an 
orderly manner. We ought to give the 
committee that has jurisdiction of this 
subject a chance to hear the merits of 
this proposal. The owners, the operators, 
and the employees all should be heard. 

One thing this amendment proposes to 
do is to try to correct what the gentleman 
from Illinois said is a wrong situation by 
setting up another wrong situation, be- 
cause the masters of these vessels are 
controlled by the operators and owners 
of the vessels, and you are simply trans- 
ferring the control from one group to the 
other and not protecting the public 
interest. 

Let us vote this amendment down and 
give the committee having jurisdiction an 
opportunity to go into it in an orderly 
manner. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.J 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. DIRKSEN) 
there were—ayes 51, noes 73. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In addition to the contract authorizations 
contained in previous acts, the Commission 
is authorized to enter into contract for fur- 
ther carrying out the provisions of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, in an 
amount not to exceed $180,000,000. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr, Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have offered this pro 
forma amendment for the purpose of 
making a few remarks and requesting 
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certain information from the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The various bureaus of the Govern- 
ment have been created by acts of Con- 
gress, Theoretically, the Congress is the 
master and has control of the bureaus. 
As a matter of practice, the policy seems 
to have been largely reversed. When a 
bill is introduced by a Member o? the 
House the chairman of the committee to 
which it is referred sends it to the appro- 
priate department, and the report which 
is returned to the committee is usually 
made by someone in one of the bureaus. 
If that report be adverse, the usual pro- 
cedure is that the committee fails or 
refuses to act upon the measure intro- 
duced by the Member. So I say we are 
becoming very largely the servants of the 
bureaus that we ourselves have created. 

We are living in a time when the ex- 
penses of the Government are very con- 
siderable. Sometimes under the guise of 
national defense many of these bureaus, 
in no pertinent way connected with na- 
tional defense, take advantage of the op- 
portunity to request additional sums. I 
suppose it is human nature for these bu- 
reaus when they are created to endeavor 
to grow and expand and multiply and 
magnify their functions. We are having 
a number of appropriation bills presented 
to us, and from the information I have 
received practically every one of them 
will carry a substantial increase. So we 
are more or less at the mercy of the bu- 
reaus in what they recommend because 
in the multiplicity of our duties we have 
no time or opportunity to get accurate 
information as to the necessity to appro- 
priate for many of these items. 

The suggestion has been made on the 
floor of this House many times, once at 
least by myself, although I did not 
originate it, that the Congress of the 
United States should authorize the em- 
ployment of certain experts to function 
with our Appropriations Committee upon 
a basis of annual duty to inspect these 
various bureaus and departments, to see 
what they are doing, where the money is 
going, where they are expanding unnec- 
essarily, and to what extent we may be 
able to practice economy without doing 
substantial detriment to the real pur- 
poses for which legitimate bureaus were 
organized. 

My purpose in making these observa- 
tions is to request information from the 
Committee on Appropriations as to what 
extent this suggestion that has been 
iterated and reiterated here many times 
is being carried out, because we have so 
many functions to perform as Members of 
the Congress that we cannot have first- 
hand knowledge of the conditions that 
exist and of the way these moneys are 
expended. I think it is high time, when 
many of these bureaus apparently are 
taking advantage of conditions that exist 
in our country and in the world to come 
in under the cloak of national defense, 
to refrain from placing unnecessary ad- 
ditional burdens upon the taxpayers of 
this country, who are certainly burdened 
sufficiently to carry on the normal and 
the proper conduct of this Government 
of ours. So I should like to inquire of 
the Appropriations Committee concern- 
ing their views as to carrying into effect 
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this suggestion that has been so often 
repeated and what the possibility may 
be of bringing about a condition of 
proper economy and of proper relief in 
this regard to the people all over our land 
who bear the financial obligation of op- 
erating this Government. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


STATE MARINE SCHOOLS, ACT OF MARCH 4, 1911 

To reimburse the State of California, 
$25,000; the State of Massachusetts, $25,000; 
the State of New York, $25,000; and the State 
of Pennsylvania, $25,000, for expenses in- 
curred in the maintenance and support of 
marine schools in such States as provided in 
the act authorizing the establishment of 
marine schools, etc., approved March 4, 1911 
(84 U. 8. C. 1121), and for the maintenance 
and repair of the particular vessels loaned 
by the United States to the said States on 
the date of the approval of this act for use 
in connection with such State marine schools, 
$90,000, and no other vessels shall be fur- 
nished by or through the United States 
Maritime Commission; in all, $190,000 

Total, United States Maritime Commiss’on, 
$160,190,000. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language 
contained on page 72, line 10, after the 
comma, “and no other vessels shall be 
furnished by or through the United 
States Maritime Commission,” as being 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill carries a total 
of $1,400,000,000 and contract authoriza- 
tions probably totaling $300,000,000 or 
right around there. It is a very large 
bill. It carries a lot of activities that 
were not carried in the bill a year ago. 

We are in a situation where it is neces- 
sary to conserve every possible dollar for 
national defense, and having this fact in 
mind and believing that it is necessary 
that the regular activities of the Gov- 
ernment make some contribution toward 
that figure, I propose if I am recognized 
for that purpose, to offer a motion to re- 
commit, instructing the committee to de- 
duct a total of $25,000,000 from the bill 
out of items other than those for na- 
tional defense and the Veterans’ Bureau. 
I do not believe we ought to tackle the 
national-defense items on this motion, 
and the Veterans’ Bureau items are al- 
most entirely statutory and are necessary. 

It seems to me that it is possible for 
this Committee to go through this bill 
and cut out $25,000,000 without substan- 
tial damage to these institutions that are 
of a civil character. If we do not take a 
step toward this, we are going to be in 
difficulties. We have got to get every 
dollar we can, not only by taxes but by 
saving wherever we possibly can. 

I hope this motion will prevail when 
the time comes to offer it. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
bill. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move the Committee now 
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rise and report the bill back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 

the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THomason, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 2788, the independent offices 
appropriation, 1942, and had directed 
him to report the same back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 
Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendment to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. TABER. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Taser moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations with in- 
structions to report the same back with re- 
ductions in items therein other than those 
for national defense and the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, totaling $25,000,000. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a 
division on that. 

The House divided; and there were— 
ayes 64, noes 102. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 141, nays 192, not voting 99, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 5] 
YEAS—141 
Allen, II Bradley, Mich. Dewey 
Andersen, Brown, Ohio irksen 
$ 1 Burdick Ditter 
Anderson, Calif. Canfield Dworshak 
resen, Case, S. Dak. Eaton 
August H. Chenoweth Elston 
Andrews Chiperfield Engel 
Angell Clason Englebright 
Arends Clevenger Fellows 
Bates, Mass. Coffee, Nebr. Fenton 
Ba Cole, N. Y. Fish 
Bender Crawford Ford, Leland M. 
Bennett Cro Gale 
Bishop Culkin Gamble 
Blackney Cunningham Gearhart 
Boehne Curtis Gehrmann 
Bolton Day Gifford 
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Gilchrist Knutson Rolph 
Gillie Kunkel Rutherford 
Graham Landis Sauthoff 
Grant, Ind. LeCompte Shafer, Mich. 
Guyer, Kans. McGregor Short 
Gwynne Maas Simpson, Pa. 
Hall, Edwin A. Martin, Iowa Smith, Maine 
Hall, Martin, Mass, Smith, Ohio 
Leonard W. Mason Springer 
Hancock Michener Stearns, N 
Harness Moser Stefan 
Hartley Mundt Stevenson 
Heidinger Murray Stratton 
Hess O'Brien, N. Y. Sumner, II. 
Hill, Colo, O'Hara Taber 
Hinshaw Oliver Talle 
Hoffman Osmers 'Thill 
Hope Paddock Thomas, N, J. 
Howell Pheiffer, Tibbott 
Hull William T, Tinkham 
Jarrett Pittenger Van Zandt 
Jenks, N. H. Ploeser Vorys, Ohio 
Jensen Rankin, Mont. Vreeland 
Johns Reece, Tenn. Welch 
Johnson, Calif. Reed, III. Wheat 
Johnson, Ind, ed, N. Y. Wigglesworth 
Jones Rizley n 
Jonkman Robertson, Winter 
Kean N. Dak Wolfenden, Pa. 
Keefe Robsion, Ky. Woodruff, Mich. 
Kilburn Rodgers, Pa. Youngdahl 
Kinzer Rogers, Mass, 
NAYS—192 
Allen, La. Gibson Peterson, Fla. 
Anderson, Gore Peterson, Ga. 
N. Mex, Gossett + Pierce 
Arnold Granger Plauché 
Barden, N. C. Gregory Poage 
Barnes Haines Priest 
Bates, Ky. Hare Rabaut 
Beam Harris Ramsay 
Beckworth Hart Ramspeck 
Beiter Harter Rankin, Miss, 
Bell Healey Richards 
Bland Hébert Rivers 
gs Hill, Wash, Robertson, Va. 
Boland Hook Robinson, Utah 
Boren Houston Rogers, Okla. 
Bradley, Pa Hunter Romjue 
rooks Imhoff Russell 
Brown, Ga Jackson Sabath 
Bryson Jennings Sanders 
Buck Johnson, Sasscer 
Buckler, Minn. Luther A. Satterfield 
Bulwinkle Johnson, Scanlon 
Camp Lyndon B. Schuetz 
Cannon, Mo. Johnson, Okla. Schwert 
Casey, Mass. Johnson, W. Va. Scrugham 
Chapman Kefauver Shanley 
Clark Kelley, Pa, Shannon 
Claypool Kelly, III. Sheppard 
Cochran Kilday Sheridan 
Coffee, Wash. Kleberg Smith, Conn. 
Cole, Md, Kocialkowski Smith, Va. 
Colmer Kramer Smith, Wash. 
Connery Lanham Smith, W. Va. 
Cooley Larrabee Snyder 
Cooper Leavy South 
Costello Lesinski Spence 
Courtney Lewis Sullivan 
Cox Ludlow Sumners, Tex, 
Cravens McCormack Sutphin 
Creal McGehee Tarver 
Cullen McIntyre Taylor 
D'Alesandro McKeough Terry 
Davis. Ohio McLaughlin Thom 
Davis, Tenn McMillan Thomas, Tex. 
Dingell Maciejewski Thomason 
Domengeaux Maciora Tolan 
Doughton Magnuson Vincent, Ky, 
Downs Mahon Vinson, Ga. 
Doxey Mansfield Voorhis, Calif. 
Duncan Marcantonio Walter 
Eberharter y Ward 
Eliot, Mass, Meyer, Md Wasielewski 
Elliott, Calif, Mills, Ark. Weaver 
Ellis Mills, La. Weiss 
Faddis Monroney West 
Fitzpatrick Murdock Whelchel 
Flaherty Nelson Whittington 
Flannagan Nichols Williams 
Flannery Norrell Woodrum, Va. 
Fogarty Norton Worley 
Forand O'Brien, Mich. Wright 
Ford, Miss. O'Toole Young 
Ford, Thomas F. Pace Zimmerman 
Fulmer Pa 
Gathings Patton 
Geyer, Calif. Pearson 
NOT VOTING—99 
Bankhead Boykin Byron 
Barry Buckley, N. T. Cannon, Fla. 
Bloom Burch Capozzoli 
Bolles Burgin Carlson 
Bonner Byrne Carter 
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Cartwright Holmes Patrick 
Celler Izac Pfeifer, 
Cluett Jacobsen Joseph L. 

lins Jarman Plumley 
Copeland Jenkins, Ohio Powers 
Crosser Johnson, Ill. Randolph 
Darden Kee Rees, Kans, 
Delaney Kennedy, Rich 
Dickstein Martin J. Rockefeller 
Dies Kennedy, cks 
Disney Michael J, Schaefer, Ill, 
Dondero Keogh Schulte 
Douglas Kerr Scott 
Drewry Kirwan Secrest 
Durham Kopplemann Sikes 
Edelstein Lambertson Smith, Pa 
Edmiston Lea Somers, N. F. 
Fitzgerald Lynch Sparkman 
Folger McArdle Starnes, Ala. 
Gavagan McGranery Steagall 
Gerlach cLean Sweeney 
Grant, Ala. Merritt Tenerowicz 
Green Mitchell Traynor 
Halleck Mott Treadway 
Harrington Myers, Pa. Wadsworth 
Heffernan O'Connor Wene 
Hendricks O'Day White 
Hobbs O'Leary Wolcott 
Holbrock O'Neal Wolverton, N J. 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Mott for, with Mr. Michael J. Kennedy 
against. 

Mr. Treadway for, with Mr. Cannon of Flor- 
ida against. 

Mr. Dondero for, 
against, 

Mr. Bolles for, with Mr. Izac against. 

Mr. Cluett for, with Mr. Kopplemann 
against, 

Mr. Halleck for, with Mr. Myers of Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr. Douglas for, with Mr. Sacks against. 

Mr. Jenkins of Ohio for, with Mr. Keogh 
against, 

Mr. Lambertson for, 
against. 

Mr. Holmes for, with Mr. Martin J. Ken- 
nedy against. 

Mr. Carlson for, with Mr. Dickstein against. 

Mr. McLean for, with Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer 
against. 

Mr. Powers for, with Mr. Delaney against. 

Mr, Wolcott for, with Mr. Bloom against. 

Mr. Rockefeller for, with Mr. Gavagan 
against. 

Mr. Johnson of Illinois for, with Mr. Barry 
against. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas for, with Mr. Byrne 
of New York against. 

Mr. Rich for, with Mr. Edelstein against. 

Mr. Carter for, with Mr. Lynch against. 

Mr. Copeland for, with Mr. Capozzoli 
against, 

Mr. Gerlach for, with Mr. Buckley of New 
York against. 

Mr. Plumley for, with Mr. Somers of New 
York against. 


General pairs: 


Mr. Burch with Mr. Wadsworth. 
Mr. Hobbs with Mr. Wolverton of New 
Jersey. 
Kerr with Mr. Scott. 
Starnes of Alabama with Mr. Schulte. 
Steagall with Mr. O'Leary. 
Bonner with Mr. Randolph. 
Celler with Mr. Mitchell. 
Drewry with Mr. Kirwan. 
Jarman with Mr. Heffernan, 
O'Neal with Mr. Byron. 
McArdle with Mr. Edmiston. 
O'Connor with Mr. Green. 
Folger with Mr. Schaefer of Illinois, 
Boykin with Mr. Jacobsen. 
Cartwright with Mr. Grant of Alabama, 


with Mr. Fitzgerald 


with Mr. Collins 
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Mr. Lea with Mr. Dies. 

Mr, Sweeney with Mr. Traynor. 

Mr. Holbrock with Mr. Harrington. 
Mr, Patrick with Mr. Darden, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on the passage of the bill I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 340, nays 12, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 79, as follows: 


{Roll No. 6] 
YEAS—340 
Allen, Il. Doughton Jensen 
Allen, La. Downs Johns 
Andersen, ee Johnson, Calif. 
H. Carl Dun Johnson, Ind, 
Anderson, Calif. Dworshak Johnson, 
Anderson, Luther A 
N. Mex — Johnson, 
Andresen, Edelstein Lyndon B 
August Eliot, Mass. ohnson, Okla. 
Andrews Elliott, Calif, Johnson, W. Va. 
Angell Jones 
Arends Elston Jonkman 
Arnold Engel Kee 
Barden, N. O. Englebright Keefe 
es Fellows Kefauver 
Bates, Ky. Fenton Kelley, Pa. 
Bates, Mass. Fish Kelly, II 
Baumhart Fitzpatrick Kennedy, 
Beam Flaherty Martin J. 
Beckworth Flannagan Keogh 
Beiter Flannery day 
Bell rty Kinzer 
Bennett Forand Kleberg 
Bishop Ford, Leland M. Knutson 
Blackney Foi iss. Kocialkowski 
Bland Ford, Thomas F. Kramer 
Boehne Fulmer Kunkel 
Gale Landis 
Boland Gamble Lanham 
Bolton Gathings Larrabee 
Boren Gavagan Leavy 
Boykin Gearhart LeCompte 
Bradley, Mich. Gehrmann Lesinski 
Bradley, Pa, Gerlach Lewis 
rooks Geyer, Calif. Ludlow 
Brown, Ga. Gibson Lynch 
Brown, Ohio Gifford McCormack 
Bryson Gilchrist McGehee 
Buck Gillie McGregor 
Buckler, Minn. Gore McIntyre 
Bulwinkle Gossett McKeough 
Burdick Graham McLaughlin 
p Granger McMillan 
Canfield Grant, Ala Maas 
Cannon, Mo. Grant, Ind Maciejewski 
Case, S Gregory Maciora 
Casey, Mass Guyer, Kans. Magnuson 
Chapman Gwynne Mahon 
Chenoweth Haines Mansfield 
Chiperfield Hall, Marcantonio 
Clason Edwin Arthur Martin, Iowa 
Claypool Hall, Martin, Mass. 
Clevenger Leonard W. — — 
Cochran Hancock May 
Coffee, Nebr. Fare Merritt 
Coffee, Wash. Harness Meyer, Md 
Cole, Md. Harrington Michener 
Colmer Harris Mills, Ark. 
Connery Hart Mills, La 
Cooley Harter Monroney 
Cooper Hartley Moser 
Costello Healey Mundt 
Courtney Heidinger Murdock 
Cox Hess Murray 
Cravens Hill, Colo. Nelson 
Creal Hill, Wash. Nichols 
Crosser Hinshaw Norrell 
Crowther Hobbs Norton 
Culkin Hook O'Brien, Mich, 
Cullen Hope O’Brien, N. Y. 
Cunningham Houston O'Connor 
Howell O Hara 
D'Alesandro Hull Oliver 
Davis, Ohio Hunter Osmers 
Davis, Tenn. Imhoff O'Toole 
Dewey Jackson Pace 
Dingell Jacobsen Paddock 
Dirksen Jarman Patman 
Disne Jarrett Patrick 
Ditter Jenks, N. H. Patton 
Domengeaux Pearson 
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Peterson, Fla. Sasscer Taylor 
Peterson, Ga. Satterfield Terry 
Pfeifer. Sauthoff Thill 
Joseph L. Schuetz Thom 
Pheiffer, Schulte Thomas, N. J. 
W T. Schwert Thomas, Tex. 
Pierce Sc: Thomason 
Pittenger Shafer, Mich. Tibbott 
Plauché Shanley Tolan 
Poage Shannon Van Zandt 
Powers Sheppard Vincent, Ky. 
Priest Sheridan Vinson, Ga 
\ Rabaut Simpson Voorhis, Calif, 
Ramsay Smith,Conn. Vorys, Ohio 
Ramspeck Smith,Maine Vreeland 
Rankin, Miss. Smith, Ohio Walter 
Rankin, Mont, Smith, Va ard 
Reece, Tenn. Smith, Wash. Wasielewski 
Reed, Ill. Smith, W. Va. Weaver 
Richards Snyder Weiss 
Rivers South Welch 
Rizley Sparkman West 
Robertson, Spence Wheat 
N. Dak. Springer Whelchel 
Robertson, Va. Starnes, Ala. Whittington 
Robinson, Utah Steagall Wigglesworth 
Robsion, Ky. Stearns, N Williams 
Rodgers, Pa. Stefan Wilson 
„ Stevenson Wolverton, N. J. 
Rogers, Okla. Stratton Woodruff, Mich. 
Rolph Sullivan Woodrum, Va. 
Romjue Sumner, III Worley 
‘ussell Sumners, Tex. Wright 
Rutherford Sutphin Young 
Sabath Talle Youngdahl 
Sanders Tarver Zimmerman 
NAYS—12 
Bender Hoffman Short 
Cole, N. T. Kean Taber 
Crawford Kilburn Tinkham 
Day Reed, N. Y. Winter 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’— 
Ploeser 
NOT VOTING—79 
Bankhead Durham Myers, Pa, 
Barry Edmiston O'Day 
Bloom Faddis 0 
Bolles Fitzgerald O'Neal 
Bonner iger Plumley 
Buckley, N. 2. Green Randolph 
Burch Halleck Rees, Kans. 
Burgin Hébert 
Byrne Heffernan Rockefeller 
n Hendricks Sacks 
Cannon, Fla Holbrock Scanlon 
Capozzoli olmes er, III. 
Carlson Scott 
Carter Jenkins,Ohio Secrest 
Cartwright Johnson, II Sikes 
Celler Kennedy, Smith, Pa 
k Michael J. Somers, N. Y. 
Cluett Kerr Sweeney 
Collins Kirwan Tenerowicz 
Copeland Kopplemann ‘Traynor 
Darden, Va. Lambertson Treadway 
Delaney Lea Wadsworth 
Dickstein McArdle Wene 
Dies McGranery White 
Dondero McLean Wolcott 
Douglas Mitchell Wolfenden, Pa. 
Drewry Mott 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced 
additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 
Cannon of Florida with Mr. Treadway. 
Fitzgerald with Mr. Dondero, 

Izac with Mr, Bolles. 
Kopplemann with Mr. Cluett. 
Myers of Pennsylyania with Mr. Hal- 


the following 


Sacks with Mr. Douglas. 
Faddis with Mr. Jenkins of Ohio. 
Collins with Mr. Lambertson. 
Scanion with Mr. Holmes. 
Dickstein with Mr Carlson. 
Clark with Mr. McLean. 
Delaney with Mr. Rich. 
Bloom with Mr. Wolcott. 
White with Mr. Rockefeller. 
Barry with Mr. Johnson of Illinois. 
. Byrne with Mr. Rees of Kansas. 
. Bonner with Mr. Wolfenden of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. O'Leary with Mr. Carter. 
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Capozzoli with Mr. Copeland. 
Buckley of New York with lár. Gerlack, 
Somers of New York with Mr. Plumley. 
Michael J. Kennedy with Mr. Mott. 
Burch with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Kerr with Mr. Scott. 

Randolph with Mr. Bankhead, 

Celler with Mr. Mitchell, 

Drewry with Mr. Kirwan. 

Green with Mr. Heffernan. 

O'Neal with Mr. Byron. 

McArdle with Mr. Edmiston, 

Folger with Mr. Schaefer of Illinois. 
Cartwright with Mr. Hendricks, 

Mrs. O'Day with Mr. Burgin. 

Mr. Secrest with Mr. Tenerowicz. 
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Mr. Holbrock with Mr. Darden of Virginia. 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, how am 
I recorded? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is re- 
corded as voting “yea.” 

Mr. PLOESER. I did not vote, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. How does the gentle- 
man wish to be recorded? 

Mr. PLOESER. I vote “present,” Mr. 
Speaker. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

H. R. 1776 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, filed the following report on the 
bill (H. R. 1776) further to promote the 
defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered printed: 

House Resolution 89 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for consideration of H. R. 1776, a bill further 
to promote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
3 days, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the read- 
ing of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit, with or without instructions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of Maryland asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein cer- 
tain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks and to include 
therein a short article from the Wash- 
ington News of today. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a radio address de- 
livered by me. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


REFUTING AN ASPERSION—GARDNER JACKSON 
DEFENDED 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, there has come to my attention 
a recently published pamphlet entitled 
“The ‘Fifth Column’ Versus the Dies 
Committee.” The author of the pam- 
phlet is Joseph P. Kamp, whose anti- 
Semitic and Fascist writings and activi- 
ties are well known. The pamphlet is 
published and copyrighted in 1941 by the 
Constitutional Educational League, Inc., 
New Haven, Conn., the pretenses of 
which organization the senior Senator 
from Utah, ELBERT Tuomas, scathingly 
revealed during hearings of the Senate 
Civil Liberties Committee. The pam- 
phlet was mailed, I believe, to every 
Member of Congress in envelopes bearing 
the return address of the organization 
at 342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

ERRONEOUS CHARGES ANSWERED 

I would not dignify the document by 
calling attention to it were it not for the 
fact that among the mass of falsehoods, 
distortions, and innuendoes there is re- 
peated the flat lie that Gardner Jackson 
induced my colleague the gentleman 
from Michigan, Frank Hook, to put the 
so-called Pelley forgery letters in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD “after’—and I 
quote from the pamphlet— 

Congressman Corres had refused to use them 
because he believed they were spurious and 
so told both Jackson and Hoox. 


PUTTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

So that, once and for all, the Recorp 
may be straight on this matter, I want 
to state that I never saw the letters re- 
ferred to, was never asked my judgment 
as to their authenticity, and, therefore, 
never told the gentleman from Michigan 
or Mr. Jackson I thought they were spu- 
rious. Furthermore, I want it clearly 
understood that I never for an instant 
have questioned Mr. Jackson's good faith 
in this or other matters. His persist- 
ence, along with the gentleman from 
Michigan, in urging indictments of Pel- 
ley’s lieutenant, Mayne, for forgery and 
obtaining money under false pretenses, 
criminal indictments to which Mayne 
pleaded guilty in Federal district court 
before Justice Proctor here January 27, 
1941—is evidence enough, if any more 
were needed, of the deep sense of out- 
rage experienced by Mr. Jackson and the 
gentleman from Michigan when circum- 
stances forced the conclusion that the 
letters were forgeries. The fact that 
Mayne was on the pay roll of the Dies 
committee at the time he committed the 
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crimes to which he has pleaded guilty 
naturally increased that sense of outrage. 
PROMISCUOUS SLANDERS SHOULD BE REBUKED 


The pamphlet contains other untruths 
and innuendoes about me and other 
Members of this body. It is a vicious at- 
tack upon high officials of our Govern- 
ment and upon the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. It is a document whose cir- 
culation is calculated to spread distrust 
and disruption at a time of national 
crisis, when unity based on calm, earnest, 
and intelligent facing of the dangers con- 
fronting our Nation is essential. The 
committee the pamphlet sets forth to de- 
fend has a patriotic duty, it seems to me, 
to investigate the author of the material 
and the organization circulating it. 
[Applause] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record and to include therein a 
statement of the Governor of Louisiana 
on the St. Lawrence waterway project. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a letter from George 
Walsh. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp on 
two subjects, to include in one a reso- 
lution from the Institute of Constitu- 
tional Government, and in the other a 
resolution from the General Welfare 
Federation. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend the remarks I made today, and 
also to extend my remarks and include 
certain tables furnished by the Maritime 
Commission. 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 15 seconds. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I wish 
to announce to the Republican Members 
of the House that immediately after ad- 
journment we shall have a conference in 
this Chamber. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to include therein 
minority views on the bill H. R. 1776. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
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to include an editorial by Claire Clark 
Knight, in the Bainbridge News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERTSON] 
may be permitted to extend his own re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. GUYER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include there- 
in an article from Fortune magazine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. PLOESER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
address delivered by Mr. A. W. De Birney, 
of the Chief Counsel’s office, Federal 
Trade Commission, with reference to the 
Clayton Act and amendments thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Parman]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks on policies of insurance com- 
panies. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
speech delivered by the Honorable Homer 
M. Adkins, Governor of Arkansas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. GATHINGS]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. PATRICK asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his own re- 
marks in the REcorp.) 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
article by Mr. Edwards. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire whether the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Vorys] asked permission to include 
the minority views on H. R. 1776 in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. 
cure that permission. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is under 
the impression that the gentleman from 
New York obtained that permission 
earlier in the day. 

Mr. FISH. I wanted the gentleman to 
do that. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I have filed the 
minority report, and I have included it 
as an extension in the RECORD. 


Yes; I did se- 
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ADMISSION TO MUNITIONS BUILDING 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Clerk 
may read to the House a letter which the 
Speaker received relating to a matter 
that may interest Members. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 31, 1941. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Speaker: In view of the 
highly confidential business now being con- 
ducted by the War Department, it has been 
found necessary to restrict access to the Mu- 
nitions Building to employees and to persons 
who have business of an official nature to 
transact. 

Access to the Munitions Building hereafter 
will be via the Twentieth Street entrance 
only. At this entrance there will be the 
necessary officers, clerks, and guides, whose 
duty it will be to identify and assist callers 
in the transaction of their business. 

If, upon arrival at the Munitions Building, 
Members of Congress will inform the guards 
of their identity, they will be escorted imme- 
diately to an officer of the provost marshal’s 
office, who will furnish the necessary identi- 
fication, and, if desired, provide a guide to 
assist in locating the desired offices. How- 
ever, congressional visitors may prefer to 
notify officials of the War Department by 
telephone of their impending visit, in which 
case their access to the building will be 
facilitated. 

Your cooperation in bringing this to the 
attention of the Members of the House of 
Representatives will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Douctas (at the request of 
Mr. Cote of New York), indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 

To Mr. Coxrrixs (at the request of 
Mr. WHITTINGTON), for today, on account 
of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock p. m.), under its previous 
order, the House adjourned until Monday, 
February 3, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


151. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting four sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriations for 
the Department of State, for the fiscal year 
1941, amounting to $1,092,000 (H. Doc. No. 
65); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

152. A letter from the Acting President of 
the Board of Commissioners, District of Co- 
lumbia, transmitting the draft of a proposed 
bill to amend an act to provide that all cabs 
for hire in the District of Columbia be com- 
pelled to carry insurance for the protection 
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of passengers; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

153. A letter from the president, Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co., transmitting statement 
of the business of the Washington Gas Light 
Co., together with a list of stockholders, for 
the year ended December 31, 1940; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

154. A letter from the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners, District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting a draft of a bill amending 
section 2 of the act of Congress, approved 
May 3, 1935, entitled “An act to promote 
safety on the public highways of the District 
of Columbia by providing for the financial 
responsibility of owners and operators of 
motor vehicles for damages caused by motor 
vehicles on the public highways in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to prescribe penalties for 
the violation of the provisions of this act, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

155. A letter from the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners, District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
amending section 4 of the act of Congress 
approved July 14, 1932, entitled “An act to 
amend an act of Congress approved June 18, 
1898, entitled ‘An act to regulate plumbing 
and gas fitting in the District of Columbia’ ”; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

156. A letter from the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners, District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to amend an act to provide for a union rail- 
road station in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

157. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report on the educational- 
order program as of December 31, 1940; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. FISH: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Part II, minority views on H. R. 1776. A bill 
further to promote the defense of the United 
States, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
18). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. H Res. 
89. Resolution for the consideration of 
H. R. 1776, a bill further to promote the 
defense of the United States, and for other 
p ; without amendment (Rept. No. 
19). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PACE: 

H. R. 2983. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
for the purpose of regulating interstate and 
foreign commerce in peanuts, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota: 

H. R. 2984. A bill to authorize an appro- 
priation for a Weather Bureau station at 
Minneapolis, Minn.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAINES: 

H. R. 2985. A bill to prescribe the time basis 
for computing pay for overtime work per- 
formed by laborers in the Railway Mail 
Service; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JONKMAN: 

H. R. 2986. A bill to classify certain Fed- 
eral employees into the United States civil 
service; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 
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By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 2987. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, approved August 14, 1935, and 
the Internal Revenue Code with respect to 
the definition of employee“; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 2988. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to give wartime commissioned rank 
to retired warrant officers and enlisted men,” 
approved May 7, 1932; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H.R. 2989. A bill to authorize the use of a 
tract of land in California, known as the 
Millerton Rancherla, in connection with the 
Central Valley project, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 2991. A bill to relieve disbursing of- 
ficers, certifying officers, and payees in respect 
of certain payments made in contravention 
of appropriation restrictions regarding citi- 
zenship status; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. J. Res. 101. Joint resolution extending 
the provisions of the Bituminous Coal Act of 
1937 for a period of 2 years; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. Con. Res. 15. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives to have 
printed for its use additional copies of the 
hearings held before said committee on the 
bill (H. R. 1776) further to promote the de- 
fense of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. Con. Res. 16. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Select Committee Appointed to 
Investigate the Interstate Migration of D<sti- 
tute Citizens to have printed for its use addi- 
tional copies of each part of the hearings 
held before said Committee on Interstate 
Migration; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 2990. A bill to provide for an addi- 
tional sum for the payment of claims under 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
reimbursement of certain officers and enlisted 
men or former cfficers and enlisted men of 
the Navy and Marine Corps for personal 
property lost, damaged, or destroyed as a re- 
sult of the earthquake which occurred at 
Managua, Nicaragua, on March 31, 1931,” 
approved January 21, 1936 (49 Stat. 2212); 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COLE of Maryland: 

H. R. 2992. A bill for the relief of Jay G. 
Engel; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2993. A bill granting a pension to 
Beulah Viola Kercher; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LELAND M. FORD: 

H. R. 2994. A bill for the relief of Marcel 
Pfeffer; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 2995. A bill for the relief of E. Sulli- 
van; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2996. A bill for the relief of William 
G. Schmid; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2997. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of William Kearney; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 2998. A bill for the relief of M. F. 
O'Donnell; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2999. A bill for the relief of Henry L. 
Munt; to the Committee on Claims, 
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H. R. 3000. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
8. Albis, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3001. A bill for the relief of James P. 
Melican; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3002. A bill for the relief of Maximo 
Abrego; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3008. A bill for the relief of Lueberta 
Wilson; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3004. A bill for the relief of John W. 
Young; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3005. A bill for the relief of certain 
disbursing officers of the Army of the United 
States and for the settlement of individual 
claims approved by the War Department; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 3006, A bill for the relief of John M. 
Dussault; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: 

H. R. 3007. A bill granting a pension to 
Leah Kesterson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

H. R. 3008, A bill for the relief of Marie C. 

Millbauaer; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. WELCH: 

H. R. 3009. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
John Mullin; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PIERCE: 

H. J. Res. 102. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of North Pacific Grain Growers, Inc.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


181. By Mr. ANDERSON of California: Pe- 
tition of California State Senate, relating to 
the proposed Loma Prieta State Forest, Santa 
Clara and Santa Cruz Counties, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

182. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolution of the 
Passaic County, N. J., Petroleum Industries 
Committee, calling for equitable taxation for 
the highway users of New Jersey in any new 
tax legislation; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

183. By Mr. HART: Memorial of the New 
Jersey State Legislature, opposing the rati- 
fication of any treaty with the Dominion of 
Canada or the passage of any legislation 
which may provide for the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

184. By Mr. PIERCE: House Joint Memorial 
No. 3 of the Oregon Legislature; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

185. By Mr. WELCH: California Assembly 
Joint Resolution No. 8, relating to excess- 
profits-tax legislation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

186, Also, California Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution No. 13, memorializing the Secretary 
of the Navy to establish an airdrome at San 
Francisco Bay; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

187. Also, California Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution No. 16, memorializing the Congress 
to render continued aid to Great Britain; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

188. Also, California Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution No. 17, relating to Sacramento River 
food-control project; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 

189. Also, California Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution No. 19, memorializing and petitioning 
Congress to enact legislation giving to 
draftees and others entering the military and 
naval service of the United States adequate 
insurance protection for themselves in the 
form of permanent total-disability insurance 
as well as life-insurance protection; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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SENATE 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 3, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z¢Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou whose kingdom is our hearts’ 
desire, whose way with men is love: 
Grant to us all, amid the clashing forces 
which together constitute the world, that 
the little we can do may be sound and 
just and generous, always allied to the 
power that makes for good, which is Thy 
will, so that in every experience, whether 
of joy or pain, we may be brought closer 
unto Thee. 

Let us value no treatment of Thy grace 
simply because it gives or denies us what 
we want, but in all Thou sendest, know- 
ing Thy perfection, make us sure that in 
every disappointment Thou art still lov- 
ing us; in every darkened hour Thou art 
still enlightening us; in every enforced 
idleness Thou art still using us; and in 
every death, with its distracting grief, 
make us ever surer that Thou dost give 
us life, even as in His death Thou gavest 
life eternal to Thy Son, our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, in whose name and for 
whose sake alone we dare to pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
January 31, 1941, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 2788) 
making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent exec- 
utive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


SENATE SPECIAL SILVER COMMITTEE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
announces the resignation of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. RADCLIFFE] 
from the Senate Special Silver Commit- 
tee. The Senator from Maryland has 
stated that he is resigning in order that 
he may become a member of the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Commission, 
The Chair appoints as members of the 
Senate Special Silver Committee the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MURRAY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There was already a 
vacancy on that special committee, and 
the resignation of the Senator from 
Maryland creates another one, which I 
understand the Chair is now filling. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kentucky is correct. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA—AMENDED 
PETITION 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 

Senate the amended petition filed by 

counsel for petitioners against WILLIAM 

Lancer, respondent, a Senator from the 
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State of North Dakota, relative to his 
right to a seat in the Senate, etc., which 
was referred to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. 


TRUST FUNDS DERIVED FROM COMPENSATING 
TAXES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a letter from the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to carry to 
the surplus fund of the Treasury certain 
trust funds derived from compensating 
taxes collected pursuant to section 15 (e) 
of title I of the act of May 12, 1933 (48 
Stat. 40), as amended, upon certain 
articles coming into the United States, 
which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Commitiee on 
Finance. 


EDUCATIONAL ORDER PROGRAM, WAR 
DEPARTMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a letier from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of disbursements on the educa- 
tional-order program as of December 31, 
1940, which, with the accompanying re- 
port, was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


REPORT OF CREDIT OPERATIONS, INDIAN 
OFFICE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 


the Senate a letter from the Secretary 


of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of credit operations un- 
der the authority of certain acts, Office 
of Indian Affairs, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


CANCELATION OF REIMBURSABLE CHARGES 
AGAINST INDIANS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, for the approval of Congress, copy 
of an order of the Secretary of the In- 
terior dated April 1, 1940, canceling cer- 
tain reimbursable charges against indi- 
vidual Indians described therein, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


REPORT OF MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior, Chairman of the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the re- 
port of the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT OF UNITED STATES MARITIME 
COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a letter from the Secretary 
of the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report of that Commission for the period 
ended October 25, 1940, which, with the 
accompanying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, 
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REPORT OF ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL (S. 
DOC. NO. 9) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Architect of the 
Capitol, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the Annual Report of the Office of the 
Architect of the Capitol for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1940, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds and ordered to be printed. 


TABLES OF BANKRUPTCY STATISTICS—UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT COURTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the director of the 
Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, submitting, pursuant to 
law, tables of bankruptcy statistics with 
reference to bankruptcy cases com- 
menced and terminated in the United 
States district courts during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT CO, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the president of the 
Washington Gas Light Co., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a detailed statement of 
the business of the company, together 
with a list of the stockholders for the year 
ended December 31, 1940, which, with the 
accompanying report, was referred to the 
Committee on the District o? Columbia. 


BALANCE SHEET, THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE co. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the president of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a com- 
parative general balance sheet of the 
company for the year 1940, which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


REPORT OF CAPITAL TRANSIT CO, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the president of the 
Capital Transit Co., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report covering the opera- 
tions of the company for the calendar 
year 1940, with balance sheet as of De- 
cember 31, 1940, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the president of the 
Potomac Electric Power Co., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
company for the year ended December 31, 
1940, which, with the accompanying re- 
port, was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF WASHINGTON RAILWAY & ELEC- 
TRIC CO. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the president of the 
Washington Railway & Electric Co., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the company for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, which, with the accompany- 
ing report, was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following Senate joint memo- 
rial of the Legislature of Colorado, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 


Senate Joint Memorial No. 3 


To the President of the United States and the 
Members of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, first session: 

Whereas there have been 7 outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease in the United States 
since 1900; the outbreak of 1914 spread to 22 
States and the District of Columbia; in the 
California outbreak of 1924 the disease spread 
to the deer ranging on the national forest, 
where it was necessary to establish 42 camps, 
employ 204 hunters, and to kill the deer run- 
ning on this range; a total of 22,214 animais 
were destroyed; and 

Whereas the tremendous ravages of this 
disease are seen in the number and variety 
of species of animals affected—cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and goats are susceptible, as also are 
deer, elk, and antelope, horses, dogs, coyotes, 
and cats are particularly dangerous as car- 
riers of the infection, while man himself is 
not immune; and 

Whereas it has been estimated by Dr. John 
R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, that the total cost to this country 
of the seven outbreaks which have occurred 
since 1900 would exceed $200,000,000; and 

Whereas since the California outbreak of 
1929, which was traced directly to swine being 
fed on garbage unloaded from a ship just re- 


turned from Buenos Aires, Argentina, the 


Continental United States has been free from 
this disease: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate of the thirty-third 
general assembly (the house of representa- 
tives concurring herein), That the Congress 
of the United States is hereby respectfully 
memorialized, and strongly urged to oppose 
any modification of the existing embargoes 
applying to all countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the Vice President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and to each of the S2na- 
tors and Representatives in Congress from the 
State of Colorado. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate the following senate 
memorial of the Legislature of Montana, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


Senate Memorial No. 4 


Senate memorial to the President of the 
United States, Vice President, National 
Congress, Secretary of Agriculture, and 
others named in this memorial, requesting 
proper sugar legislation and more equitable 
quotas for sugar-beet acreage, and further 
requesting a normal expansion and an 
adequate protection of the sugar industry 


Be it enacted by the Senate of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Montana; 

Whereas the sugar-beet industry has be- 
come firmly established in 14 counties of 
the State of Montana and constitutes the 
major crop grown in irrigated valleys. 
Thirty-seven percent of the population of 
the State resides in these districts and are 
directly and indirectly dependent upon the 
income from sugar-beet production; and 

Whereas there are two major agricultural 
crops in Montana, namely, sugar beets and 
wheat. Because of the curtailment of sugar- 
beet acreage for the older beet-growing dis- 
tricts and the absence of sugar-beet acreage 
for new irrigated districts, an agricultural 
emergency is hereby declared for farmers in 
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the irrigated districts in the State of Mon- 
tana; and 

already is a huge surplus commodity, and 
the growing of wheat under irrigation does 

Whereas it is financial ruin to compel 
irrigated farmers to plant wheat which 
not pay the cost of production; and 

Whereas it is our firm belief that the real 
picture of this situation has not been pre- 
sented to the honorable Secretary of Agri- 
culture in Washington; and 

Whereas sugar beets have been produced 
in Montana over 25 years; this crop is well 
adapted to Montana climatic conditions; it 
requires a proper rotation for better farming 
and fertilization of the soil; a sugar-beet crop 
provides beet tops, pulp, and molasses, which 
fits into livestock feeding of thousands of 
cattle and hundreds of thousands of lambs; 
and 

Whereas the growing of sugar beets under 
normal expansion of acreage and adequate 
protection for the industry will guarantee 
farmers a fair price for their beets, guarantee 
American laborers a living wage, and solve a 
serious and vexing problem; and 

Whereas we strongly maintain that the 
larger part of the sugar industry in the 
United States belongs to the American farm- 
ers and American labor; and 

Whereas we vigorously oppose refined sugar 
entering the United States from any of our 
insular possessions; we urge that only raw 
sugar come into this country, and the refining 
of same pe done by American refineries and 
the labor given to American laborers; and 

Whereas we quote from page 5 of the 
speech by Senator THomas of Idaho, given 
July 29, 1940, quoting L. J. Taber, master of 
the National Grange: 

“Since 1934 we have reduced the duty on 
imports of sugar from Cuba from 2 to 0.9 
cent per pound. Between September 3, 1934, 
and December 31, 1939, the Treasury sus- 
tained a loss of revenue in this connection 
amounting to $133,924,000. In the mean- 
time the retail price of sugar to the consumer 
has not been reduced to the extent of a 
single mill, The chief beneficiaries have been 
some of the biggest banks of Wa Street, 
which own the major portion of the Cuban 
sugar industry”; and 

Whereas the sugar program has not helped 
either the grower or the consumer. The radi- 
cal reductions in the sugar tariff has de- 
stroyed millions of dollars of purchasing 
power among the growers in the sugar-beet 
industry. The contention that increased 
trade with Cuba justifies the present low 
tarlff and acreage restrictions for farmers is 
a theoretical and economic mistake. The 
record shows that the present sugar program 
cost the United States $42,800,000 per year to 
carry on its trade with Cuba during the last 
3 years. The demand for a change in this 
program becomes a public necessity for the 
United States, and an economic emergency 
for all beet growers. Under the present 
acreage quotas from Washington, beet grow- 
ers are ordered to reduce acreage, and the 
sales quotas on sugar for refineries have been 
less than the production of sugar in many 
districts, thereby compelling refineries to 
borrow millions of dollars on sugar stocks 
until the Department grants additional sales 
quotas. Further increases on sugar quotas 
for Cuba is wholly inconsistent with the 
building of a prosperous agriculture in the 
United States, and will destroy the sugar 
industry in continental United States; and 

Whereas after careful checks and rechecks 
it is found that over 20,000,000 people are 
engaged in the sugar industry or reside 
within the sugar-producing districts in the 
United States. The growers in these dis- 
tricts annually purchase machinery from 
factories and merchandise of all kinds from 
wholesale centers of the country to the ex- 
tent of $81,000,000 per year. This is much 
greater than the total of our annual exports 
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to Cuba. Any reduction in acreage or de- 
crease in price of sugar is an economic detri- 
ment to the welfare of the United States; and 

Whereas we vigorously demand that the 
allotment for 1941 sugar acreage be increased 
not less than 20 percent, we request an addi- 
tional acreage allotment for new irrigation 
projects where farms are properly prepared 
and the acreage acceptable to the field men 
representing local refineries; and 

Whereas the Sugar Act has not been ad- 
ministered so as to secure for American sugar 
producers the small benefits it is supposed to 
give them. Quotas have been constantly ad- 
justed to depress the prices of sugar. Cer- 
tainly, with the defense program, provision 
must be made to increase the production 
from our sugar-producing districts in the 
United States; and 

Whereas we, the memorialists of the 
Twenty-seventh Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Montana, urge that the Congress of 
the United States set up a proper sugar 
program; this program to permit a normal 
expansion of acreage and production and an 
adequate protection for the sugar industry. 
We maintain this program will correct the 
wrongs now being sustained by farmers, proc- 
essors, and wage earners engaged in growing 
and manufacturing domestic sugar. With a 
proper sugar program, thousands of farmers 
will normally increase their acreage and sugar 
production. Purchasing power of the growers 
will be greatly increased. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars now invested by the United 
States Government in irrigation projects will 
be repaid. Indebtedness to local creditors 
will be retired. A large increase in employ- 
ment and a general upward trend in business 
will be brought about, all of which will effect 
an increase in business for the country gen- 
erally: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 
and is hereby, directed to send a copy of this 
memorial to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Secretaries of Agriculture, Interior, 
and State, and to each Senator and to each 
Representative of the National Congress now 
in session; that 200 extra copies may be 
printed for members of the senate, to mail 
to sugar-beet associations, factories, and 
wholesale centers in the United States now 
selling machinery and merchandise of all 
kinds to domestic sugar-producing districts. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before 
the Senate the following house concur- 
rent resolution of the Legislature of Kan- 
sas, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


House Concurrent Resolution No. 4 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to preserve and protect our 
American system of government in the en- 
actment of defense legislation, particularly 
House bill 1776, commonly known as the 
lease-lend bill 


Whereas there is now pending in Congress 
House bill 1776, which provides that it is 
to further promote the defense of the 
United States, “and for other purposes,” 
and “without regard to previous laws” giving 
one man the power to “sell, transfer, ex- 
change, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose ot 
any defense article to any government”; and 

Whereas we favor aid to Britain that will 
not involve our country in war, and which is 
not inconsistent with the requirements of our 
own national defense, and the maintenance 
of our American form of government; and 

Whereas we realize and appreciate the im- 
Pperative need of speed and cooperation in 
the development of the defenses of the 
United States; and 


Whereas we have heretofore withstood at- 
tack from without and disunity within, and 
in such crises our leaders have never desired 
nor demanded the surrender by our people 
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of their right of self-government or the dele- 
gation of unlimited powers; and 

Whereas such resolution would permit the 
delivery of “any plan or information per- 
taining to any defense article” to any foreign 
country at the sole discretion of one man, 
and would grant to him sweeping powers in 
time of peace greater than any man has in 
Britain, which is at war, all without limita- 
tion as to time or provision for restoring to 
the people in the future the unlimited pow- 
ers thus given to one man: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of 
the State of Kansas (the senate concurring 
therein), That we are opposed to the delega- 
tion of the unlimited dictatorial powers con- 
tained in House Resolution No. 1776, com- 
monly known as the lease-lend bill, and that 
the power to “sell, transfer, exchange, lease, 
lend, or otherwise dispose of any defense 
articles to any government” * + * “with- 
out regard to previous laws” should be re- 
tained by the Congress of the United States; 
be it further 

Resolved, That our national-defense pro- 
gram should be carried out and material 
aid should be furnished to Britain without 
placing such unprecedented, all-embracing, 
and unnecessary powers in the hands of 
one man, and without a complete surrender 
by Congress of all its legislative powers, du- 
ties, and responsibilities; be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge and 
request the Congress of the United States 
to not pass House bill 1776 in its present 
form; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 
and he is hereby, directed to transmit prop- 
erly authenticated copies of this resolution 
to each branch of the Congress, to each 
member of the Kansas congressional dele- 
gation and to each of the United States 
Senators from Kansas and to the Governors 
of the States adjoining the State of Kansas. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before 
the Senate memorials of several citizens 
of the United States, remonstrating 
against the enactment of Senate bill 275, 
the so-called lend-lease bill, and also 
against any action tending to involve the 
Nation in war, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of 
sundry citizens of Baltimore, Md., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to 
separate Communist-front and other 
radical organization members from serv- 
ice under the National Labor Relations 
Board, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


TARIFF ON DAIRY PRODUCTS—RESOLUTION OF 
POLK COUNTY ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
a resolution adopted by the Polk County 
Association of Commerce of my State and 
ask that it be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the proper committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Whereas the Polk County Association of 
Commerce is vitally interested in the welfare 
of the American dairy farmer; and 

Whereas it has been called to the attention 
of the board of directors of this association 
that proposals are being made by members 
of our National Government to lower the 
present tariff on dairy products in order to 
permit imports of dairy products from South 
American nations; and 

Whereas the lowering of said tariff would 
reduce the income of our Wisconsin dairy 
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farmers and adversely affect the dairy market: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association is unalter- 
ably opposed to any and all proposed reduc- 
tions in the existing tariff on dairy products: 
Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Hon. Alexander Wiley, United 
States Senator; Hon. B. J. Gehrmann, Mem- 
ber of Congress; Hon. Julius P. Heil, Gov- 
ernor; Hon. A. J. Connors, State senator; and 
Hon. D. D. Kennedy, assemblyman. 

The foregoing resolution was offered at the 
January 24, 1941, meeting of the board of 
directors of the Polk County Association of 
Commerce and passed by unanimous vote. 

R. A. PEABODY, 
Secretary. 
MILLTOWN, Wis., January 28, 1941. 


AID TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference a petition 
on the subject of aid to Great Britain, 
which happens to be addressed to me by 
students of Needham Senior High 
School, of Needham, Mass. I ask that 
the petition may be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, with the names attached. 


There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, with the signatures at- 
tached thereto, as follows: 


Today the people of Great Britain are en- 
gaged in a titnnic struggle with the subjects 
of one of the most ruthless tyrants of all 
time. This particular tyrant has done more 
to retard the progress of civilization in his 
own vassal state than did all his predecessors 
combined. In the 7 years that he has been 
lord of Germany he has persecuted religious 
and racial groups; he has destroyed the 
works of Germany’s most renowned writers 
because they belonged to a race which he 
hates; he has forced into exile some of the 
greatest men of Europe, and this forced ex- 
ile hastened the death of Austria’s greatest 
psychoanalyst; he has committed innumer- 
able crimes against his own people, as well as 
against humanity; he has degraded the 
women of Germany by forcing them to bear 
illegitimate children, so that the population 
might be increased; he has transformed 
young men who would have grown into 
clean adulthood into lustful beasts; he has 
done more to ruin the civilization of the 
world than any tyrant since Attila. And 
against him and his goose-stepping troops 
are arrayed the gallant people of Great 
Britain. 

The British people are fighting the cause of 
civilization as well as that of democracy; 
for it is possible to have a high form of civil- 
ization in a country ruled by an autocrat. 
The Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte of France 
was an honorable dictator; the master of 
Germany is a dishonorable tyrant. His very 
existence retards the progress of civilization, 
for with him in power the peoples of the 
world have been forced to rearm and even 
to go to war. Peace can never exist with him 
in power. It is Germany’s fault that he is 
where he is today, and Germany is suffer- 
ing through privation, as ‘she has for 7 long 
years. Though the ill-informed people of 
Germany do not realize it, Great Britain is 
fighting for their liberation. The British 
people must be victorious. 

The people of Great Britain are risking 
their lives, their property, and their fortunes. 
Many have given their lives, and thousands 
more will before this war is over. The price 
is great, but the British people are willing to 
pay it. The British are fighting for us, too. 
They are fighting for every existing democ- 
racy, from the great United States of America 
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down to the little African Republic of Liberia, 
If Great Britain wins, we win. If she loses, 
we will be marching to the tune of the Horst 
Wessel within 6 years after. A British vic- 
tory will mean peace. A German victory can 
mean nothing less than the downfall of 
3 decent, wholesome, and honor- 
able. 

To insure an ultimate British victory, we 
must do everything in our power to lighten 
the burden of war. Our friend and de- 
fender, Great Britain, needs airplanes, arms, 
and munitions, medical supplies, and food- 
stuffs. Because Great Britain is a debtor 
nation, she is prevented by the Johnson Act 
from purchasing war materials in this coun- 
try on credit. That the strain on the British 
treasury may be alleviated, we, the under- 
signed students at Needham Senior High 
School, Needham, Mass., propose that a bill 
be introduced in Congress, the object of the 
introduction of this bill being to repeal the 
aforementioned Johnson Act. We further 
propose that such a bill stipulate that ag- 
gressor nations and/or nations provoking war 
be barred from consideration. This means 
that only nations such as Great Britain 
would be considered as worthy of aid. We 
propose that the power to distinguish be- 
tween nations and those defend- 
ing the principles of democracy be vested in 
the President of the United States and in the 
Secretary of State. We also propose that the 
power to make such extensions of credit be 
vested in the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. This 
would eliminate the hours of debating which 
would be sure to take place in Congress if 
the Congress were given the power to vote on 
a bill. 

American public opinion cannot be as- 
sociated with the Johnson Act, for most 
Americans want tc aid Great Britain in every 
possible manner. To repeal this obnoxious 
law is the least we can do. 

Therefore we, the undersigned, students at 
Needham Senior High School, Needham, 
Mass., in heartfelt accord with the aims of 
the valiant people of Great Britain, do here- 
with affix our signatures and hope, in so 
doing, to add strength to the fight for repeal 
of the Johnson Act. We, who are repre- 
sentatives of the vast majority of American 
high-school students in that we favor all aid 
possible to Great Britain and any sister 
democracies joining her in battle, do here- 
with petition you, Senator CLAUDE PEPPER, to 
do all in your power to help insure the 
preservation of our democratic way of life. 

This petition is respectfully submitted by 
the following students: 


Richard Milne, John David Milne, Rob- 
ert Mackintosh, Harold LeFord 
Burr, William MacGray, Leo Ward, 
Kenduah Williams, Allison C. 
Ringer, Alfred Mills, Calvin O. 
Paige, Robert C. Oliver, Robert N. 
McClellan, Jr., Alan McIntosh, 
Wm. Deedering, Jr., David Hutch- 
ins, Gordon Scott, Robert Good- 
win, Beth Gates, John M. Bailey, 
Jr., Gertrude Haszard, Ruth S. 
Wheeler, Robert A. Watkins, Mar- 
jorie Wheeler, Robert H. Warwick, 
William Whitney, Dick Parlin, 
Lawrence Gay, Robert McNeilly, 
Edward O'Neil, David Dyer, Doug- 
las Page, Paul Richweegen, Jr., 
Mary Elizabeth Liljequist, Doris B. 
Maher, Beulah MacWilliams, Doro- 
thea Lugemt, Virginia Sparrow, 
John J, Dermody, Robert Rush, 
Bette Williams, Brian A. H. Cart- 
wright, Francis Hersey 3d, A. J. 
Godfrey, Richard L. Silvo, Donald 
M. Johnston, James Dearing Ma- 
loney, James William Parker Ma- 
loney, Everett R. Goodwin, Craig 
W. Moodie, Jr., James A. Peirce, R. 
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Sherman Heard, Robert Youlden, 
Edwin Ryan, David Willard, D. 
Savage, David Edmund Thompson, 
David S. Relmstrom, Jane Mul- 
loney, George Doull, George Trum- 
bour, Jr., Manson H. Carter, 
Jeanne McNamara, Margo Gately, 
Charles Newton, Donald Rugen, 
Joachim Dodd. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I re- 
port favorably, with amendments, Senate 
Resolution 49, submitted by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS] on 
January 21, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The amendments of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate were, on line 4, after 
the words “rate of”, to strike out “$1,800” 
and insert “$2,880”, and after the words 
“per annum”, to strike out the remainder 
of the resolution, so as to make the reso- 
lution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia hereby is authorized to em- 
ploy an assistant clerk to be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate at the rate 
of $2,880 per annum. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. DAVIS: 

S. 700. A bill to amend section 2 of the act 
approved August 27, 1940, entitled “An act 
increasing the number of naval aviators in 
the line of the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 701. A bill granting a pension to Florence 
G. Miller, widow of Capt. Edward Y, Miller; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce two bills, one increasing the 
number of cadets at the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point for the District of 
Columbia from 5 to 9, and a similar bill 
applying to the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, increasing the number of mid- 
shipmen from the District of Columbia 
from 5 to 15. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 702. A bill to increase the number of 
cadets allowed at the United States Military 
Academy from the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 708. A bill to increase the number of 
midshipmen allowed at the United States Na- 
val Academy from the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 704. A bill for the relief of Mary Many 
Wounds; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

(Mr. Overton introduced Senate bill 705, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 
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By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 706. A bill for the relief of Blanche W. 
Stout; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. 707. A bill granting a pension to J. M. 
Logan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 708. A bill for the relief of Joseph Arreas; 
and 

S. 709. A bill to enable Mike Agalsoff and 
others to enter and remain permanently in 
the United States; to the Committee on Im- 
migration. 

S. 710. A bill to amend the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the attorney general of the 
State of California to bring suit in the Court 
of Claims on behalf of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia,” approved May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602); 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. BARBOUR: 

S. 711. A bill to incorporate the American 
International Academy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 712. A bill to provide that moneys re- 
ceived from the national forests and paid to 
the. State for the benefit of the counties in 
which such forests are situated may be ex- 
pended for purposes other than public schools 
and public roads; 

S. 713. A bill to authorize the acquisition 
of forest lands adjacent to and over which 
highways, roads, or trails are constructed, or 
to be constructed, wholly or partially with 
Federal funds, in order to preserve or restore 
their natural beauty, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 714. A bill to provide that moneys re- 
ceived from the national forests and paid to 
the States for the benefit of the counties in 
which such forests are situated may be ex- 
pended for purposes other than public 
schools and public roads; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 715. A bill for the relief of William 
Joseph Caisse; 

S. 716. A bill for the relief of Hazel M. 
Lewis; 

S. 717. A bill for the relief of Dollie C. 
Pichette; and 

S. 718. A bill for the relief of Edgar E. 
Squire; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 719. A bill to establish a fish hatchery; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 720. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, as amended, for the purpose of im- 
posing a tax on santonin and salts thereof 
imported into the United States; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 721. A bill to provide a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Neskowin Creek, 
Oreg., with a view to the control of its flood- 
waters; 

S. 722. A bill to authorize the construction 
of flood-control works on the Walla Walla 
River and tributaries, Oregon and Washing- 
ton; and 

S. 723. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a fish-cultural station at or near 
Clatskanie on the Clatskanie River in the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

S. 724. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Charles Martin Corbett; 

S. 725. A bill for the relief of Marion C. 
Hunter; 

S. 726. A bill for the relief of Guy D. 
Martin; 

S. 727. A bill for the relief of Julia A. S. 
O’Brien; and 

S. 728. A bill for the relief of Dave W. 
Stearns; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 729. A bill to authorize the distribution 
to persons admitted to citizenship of the pa- 
triotie poster entitled “Look the Truth in 
the Face”; to the Committee on Immigration. 

S. 730. A bill to amend the act entitled “An 
act to establish a Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 28, 
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1937; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

S. 731. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear and determine 
the right of occupancy with beneficial inci- 
dents to reservations due certain tribes and 
bands of Indians in the State of Oregon; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 732. A bill to amend section 17 of the 
Bankruptcy Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 733. A bill to correct the military record 
of William T. Dickson; 

S. 734. A bill for the relief of Thomas D. 
Durand; 

S. 735. A bill for the relief of George H. 
Taylor; and 

S. 736. A bill authorizing the appointment 
of certain persons as second lieutenants in 
the Regular Army Air Corps; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

S 787. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to convey a certain tract of land 
to the State of Oregon for use as a public 
park and recreational site; and 

S. 738. A bill prohibiting the charging or 
collection of fees for admission to certain 
historic and archeologic sites, buildings, and 
properties; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

S. 739. A bill to correct the service record of 
Thomas Patrick Heaney; 

S. 740. A bill for the relief of Alan Welch 
Smith; and 

S. 741. A bill for the relief of Owen Ewart 
Smith; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 742. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Jemima Bason; 

S. 743. A bill granting a pension to Mary E. 
Carson; 

S. 744. A bill granting a pension to Mrs. 
Richard Collier; 

S. 745. A bill granting a pension to Carrie 
Gibbon; 

S. 746. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Laura A. Hubbard; 

S. 747. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Helen M. Lamar; 

S 748. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Willmette J. Miller; 

S. 749. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Anna M. Morgan; 

S. 750. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Jean M. Vitou; and 

S. 751. A bill to provide pension benefits 
for certain Spanish-American War veterans 
equivalent to those granted to Civil War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 752. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Coronado International Memo- 
rial, in the State of Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 753. A bill conferring jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, 
and enter judgment in any claims which the 
Assiniboin Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 754. A bill authorizing the State of Mary- 
land, by and through its State roads commis- 
sion or the successors of said commission, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Potomac River at or 
near Sandy Hook, Md., to a point opposite in 
Virginia; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(Mr. Caprer introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 34, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 


FLOOD CONTROL OF LOWER MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for reference to the Committee 
on Commerce, a bill to modify the proj- 


ect for flood control of the lower Missis- 
sippi River. 
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The bill follows the recommendations 
of a resolution adopted by the Mississippi 
Valley Flood Control Association at its 
meeting held December 18 last at New 
Orleans. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill and the certified copy of the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 705) to amend the project 
for flood control of the lower Mississippi 
River adopted by the act of May 15, 1928, 
as amended by the acts of June 15, 1936, 
August 28, 1937, and June 28, 1938, was 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of May 15, 
1928, as amended by the acts of June 15, 1936, 
August 28, 1937, and June 28, 1938, is hereby 
amended so as to provide that the project 
for flood control in the alluvial valley of the 
lower Mississippi River existing at the present 
time in accordance with the provisions of 
said act is hereby modified and, as thus 
modified, is hereby adopted, as follows: 

Pending the completion of the ultimate 
plan for flood control in the alluvial valley of 
the lower Mississippi River, the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army is 
authorized to make revisions in the grades 
and sections of the main-line Mississippi 
levees on both the east and west banks and 
to adjust and equalize the unequal freeboards 
which now exist, or may hereafter develop. 
Between the latitude of the Arkansas River 
and a point at or south of Deer Park, La. 
revision, adjustment, and equalization shall 


be made so as to obtain net grades of exist- 


ing front-line levees generally of such height 
above the computed crest-flow line of the 
project flood as the Chief of Engineers may 
deem advisable as affording reasonably safe 
protection against such project flood. 

The Boeuf floodway in the project adopted 
by the act of May 15, 1928, and the Eudora 
floodway, as well as the back-protection levee 
extending from the head of the said Eudora 
fioodway north to the Arkansas River in the 
project, adopted by the act of June 15, 1936, 
as amended, are hereby abandoned. 

The levee on the south side of the Arkansas 
River shall be enlarged in grade and section 
so as to afford, in the opinion of the Chief 
of Engineers, »easonably safe protection 
against the project flood of the Mississippi 
River. 

From time to time additional protection 
against floods shall be given simultaneously 
to, and equitably distributed between, the 
Yazoo River backwater area and the Red 
River backwater area under such plans as 
may be approved by the Chief of Engineers. 

The total authorizations heretofore made 
for the flood-control project of the alluvial 
valley of the Mississippi River shall not be 
increased by reason of any provision in this 
act, but any appropriations heretofore or 
hereafter made or authorized for said project 
may be expended upon any feature of the 
said project, notwithstanding any restric- 
tions, limitations, or requirements of exist- 
ing law. 


The resolution presented by Mr. OVER- 
ton is as follows: 


Be it resolved by the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association in session duly 
called and convened, That this association 
does hereby make the following recommenda- 
tions for further flood control in the alluvial 
valley of the Mississippi River: 

(1) That the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army be authorized, pending 
the completion of the ultimate plan of such 
flood control, to make revisions in the grades 
and sections of the main-line Mississippi 
levees on both the east and west banks and 
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to adjust and equalize the unequal free- 
boards which have resulted, or may hereafter 
result. 

(2) That between the latitude of the Ar- 
kansas River and a point at or south of Deer 
Park, La., such revision, adjustment, and 
equalization shall be so made as to obtain net 
grades of existing front-line levees generally 
of such height above the computed crest 
fiow line cf the project flood as the Chief 
of Engineers may deem advisable as afford- 
ing reasonably safe protection against such 
project flood. 

(3) That the levee on the south side of 
the Arkansas River be so enlarged in grade 
and section as to afford, within the opinion 
of the Chief of Engineers, reasonably safe 
protection against such project flood. 

(4) That any appropriations heretofore or 
hereafter authorized or made for the flood- 
control project of the alluvial valley of the 
Mississippi River may be expended to prose- 
cute any feature of said project, notwith- 
standing any restrictions, limitations, or re- 
quirements of existing law. 

(5) That existing laws providing for flood 
control of the lower Mississippi River and 
its tributaries be so amended as to carry 
into effect these recommendations; especially 
shall the provisions of existing law providing 
for the construction of the Boeuf floodway 
and Eudora floodway be repealed. 

(6) That additional protection against 
flood be given simultaneously to, and equi- 
tably distributed between, the Yazoo River 
backwater area and the Red River back- 
water area under such plans as may from 
time to time be devised and recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers. 

(7) That copies of this resolution, certified 
by the secretary of this association, be for- 
warded to the Mississippi River Commission, 
the Chief of Engineers, the Secretary of 
War, the Flood Control Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and the Commerce 
Committee of the Senate. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a statement explanatory of the 
bill and without reading it to the Senate 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment also be printed at this point in the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


The statement presented by Mr. OVER- 
TON is as follows: 


The bill authorizes a modification of the 
adopted project of flood control in the lower 
Mississippi Valley. It does not authorize 
any additional appropriations to be made for 
the project. On the contrary, if the bill is 
enacted, it will save millions of dollars in 
the cost of the lower Mississippi flood-con- 
trol program, and at the same time prevent 
the dedication to floodway purposes of ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 acres of land in south- 
eastern Arkansas and eastern Louisiana. 

The law presently authorizes the construc- 
tion of either of two floodways known as the 
Boeuf floodway and the Eudora floodway, 
the Eudora having been authorized as a sub- 
stitute for the Boeuf floodway. As de- 
signed, the Eudora floodway begins in south- 
eastern Arkansas below the Arkansas River 
and runs 10 miles wide and 100 miles long, 
embracing 850,000 acres of land in south- 
eastern Arkansas and eastern Louisiana, and 
empties its water into an area of some mil- 
lion and a quarter acres known as the Red 
River backwater area. Although the Eudora 
was authorized in 1936, no work at all has 
been done toward beginning its construc- 
tion. 

The bill, if enacted, will authorize the 
abandoment of the Eudora floodway as 
well as the Boeuf floodway. In lieu of such 
a floodway, the bill provides for the read- 
justment, building up, and strengthening 
of all the main-line Mississippi River levees 
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above the Arkansas and below the Arkansas 
down to approximately the mouth of the 
Red River. It specifically provides for a net 
grade in levee construction from the Arkan- 
sas down to near the mouth of the Red of 
sufficient height to give safe protection 
against what is known as the project of 
superfiood. Gen. Max C. Tyler, president 
of the Mississippi River Commission, stated 
at the December meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Flood Control Association, that this 
substitute plan of levee enlargement will 
afford equally as good protection as the 
floodway plan. 

The 13 cut-offs and other channel recti- 
fication in the Mississippi River between the 
Arkansas and the Red have so reduced in 
recent years the flood level between the 
Arkansas and the Red Rivers that no diver- 
sion channel between these two rivers is 
mow necessary. There were approximately 
1,000,000 cubic feet per second surplus water 
that had to be taken care of south of the 
Arkansas in a project flood at the time the 
Boeuf and Eudora were planned. The cut- 
offs have reduced this surplus to about 450,- 
000 cubic feet per second, and this excess 
can now be safely confined between enlarged 
levees along the main channel of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

The cost of levee enlargement will be con- 
siderably less than the sum of $103,000,000 
allotted for the construction of the Eudora 
floodway. It is the purpose of the bill to 
free this $103,000,000 so that as much 
thereof as will be necessary will be used for 
the new plan of heightening the grades and 
strengthening the sections of the main- 
line levees. After this work is done, there 
will be a sufficient sum left over out of the 
$103,000,000 authorized for the Eudora to 
give additional protection to the Yazoo and 
Red backwater areas. The bill authorizes 
such protection of these backwater areas as 
the Chief of Engineers may from time to 
time determine to be proper and expedient. 

It is contemplated that under this bill the 
levee grades to which I have referred will be 
readjusted so as to give about 1 foot free- 
board above the estimated flow line of the 
project flood, or about 6 feet above the com- 
puted level of the 1927 flood confined. The 
latter flood was the greatest flood of record 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let me say 
that this bill has been prepared so as to give 
equal consideration and impartial treatment 
to both the east and west sides of the river. 


EXCLUSION OF ALIENS IN APPORTIONING 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. CAPPER. I introduce a joint reso- 
lution proposing to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States so as to exclude 
aliens in the counting the whole number 
of persons in each State for apportion- 
ment of Representatives among the sev- 
eral States. 

The joint resolution introduced by me 
proposes to submit the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States: 

Aliens shall be excluded from the count 
of the whole number of persons in each State 
in apportioning Representatives among the 
several States according to their respective 
numbers. 


I might state at this time that I have 
been attempting for more than 20 years 
to have Congress submit such an amend- 
ment to the States. If it should be sub- 
mitted, I venture the prediction that it 
would receive the necessary approval of 
three-fourths of the States almost as 
speedily as the legislatures of that many 
States meet. 

LXXXVII——30 
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The stop-alien-representation-in-Con- 
gress amendment simply provides that 
representation shall be based upon the 
whole number of citizens instead of upon 
the whole number of persons in each 
State. 

Under the present provision of the 
Constitution, representation in the House 
is based upon the whole number of per- 
sons in each State as shown by the latest 
decennial census preceding the year in 
which reapportionment is made. 

The effect of the present provision is 
that a State which has 600,000 aliens 
counted—or a major fraction thereof—is 
entitled to an extra Representative in 
Congress over and beyond the number 
it would have if only citizens were coun- 
ted in making the apportionment. A 
State with more than 950,000 aliens 
would get two extra Representatives in 
Congress; also two extra electors in the 
electoral college. 

These Representatives of aliens, of 
course, are taken from the States with 
native-born and naturalized alien popu- 
lations. 

The registration of aliens, which was 
completed last month, will, I understand, 
show about 5,000,000 aliens—foreign- 
born persons who have not become 
naturalized. 

The best estimate I have been able to 
obtain is that 17 or 18 Representatives 
in the next Congress will be taken from 
States which have few aliens and given 
* those States with large alien popula- 

ons. 

This manifestly is unfair to American 
citizens, 

The glaring unfairness of the system 
of basing legislative representation upon 
the count of persons instead of the count 
of citizens is shown by the fact that the 
States of New York, Massachusetts, and 
California, which have cities with large 
alien populations, do not count aliens in 
apportioning State representatives to the 
popular branch of their State legislatures. 
Up-State New York does not allow alien 
populations in New York City to give 
New York City extra representation in 
the State legislature and take that num- 
ber away from the part of the State pop- 
ulated more largely by citizens of the 
United States. Yet these same States 
take extra Representatives in Congress 
away from States that do not have large 
alien populations. 

It is even more important in the Na- 
tional Legislature than in the States that 
representation be based upon citizenship 
instead of upon aliens plus citizens. This 
for the simple reason that the alien 
populations, when counted in apportion- 
ing Representatives in Congress, also give 
such States a corresponding number of 
extra electors in electing President and 
Vice President of the United States, 

The stop-alien-representation-in-Con- 
gress amendment should be submitted to 
2 States for ratification at an early 

ate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 34) to 
amend the Constitution of the United 
States to exclude aliens in counting the 
whole number of persons in each State 
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for apportionment of Representatives 
among the several States was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 2788) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 


THE LEND-LEASE BILL—AMENDMENT 


Mr. McNARY submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 275) further to promote the 
national defense of the United States, and 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and ordered to be printed. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
LIBRARY 


Mr. BARKLEY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 64), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Li- 
brary, or any subcommittee thereof, hereby 
is authorized during the Seventy-seventh 
Congress to send for persons, books, and 
papers, to administer oaths, and to employ 
a stenographer at a cost not exceeding 25 
cents per hundred words to report such hear- 
ings as may be had on any subject before 
said committee, the expense thereof to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate; and that the committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, may sit during the ses- 
sions or recesses of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON CIVIL 
SERVICE 


Mr. BULOW submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 65), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
hereby authorized during the Seventy-seventh 
Congress to send for persons, books, and 
papers, to administer oaths, and to employ 
a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 
cents per hundred words to report such hear- 
ings as may be held in connection with any 
subject which may be before said committee, 
the expenses thereof to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate; and that the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may 
sit during the sessions or recesses of the 
Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. REYNOLDS submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 66), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or any subcommittee there- 
of, is hereby authorized during the Seventy- 
seventh Congress to send for persons, books, 
and papers, to administer oaths, and to em- 
ploy a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 
25 cents per hundred words, to report such 
hearings as may be had on any subject before 
said committee, the expense thereof to be 
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paid from the contingent fund of the Senate; 
and that the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit during any session or recess 
of the Senate, 


INVESTIGATION OF ELECTION POLLS AND 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 67), which was 
referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections: 


Resolved, That a speciai committee of five 
Senators shall be appointed by the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, and said commit- 
tee is authorized and directed to make a full 
and complete study and investigation with 
respect to polls, straw bailots, and published 
reports which have purported (1) to indicate 
how persons would vote, were expected to 
vote, or were likely to vote in the last general 
election, including the primary election, in 
which Presidential electors, Members of the 
Senate, or Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were to be elected or in which 
candidates for any of such offices were to be 
nominated or elected, or (2) when such polls 
have purported to measure or indicate the 
state of public opinion about matters of 
national importance, and (3) especially from 
what sources the managers of such polls 
received the money to make such polls, the 
character of such polls, whether by straw 
balloting or by sampling, and every fact and 
circumstance concerning the purchase, sale, 
and distribution or publication of such polls, 
and also including the poll affiliations, or 
the then support of candidates in such elec- 
tions by the newspapers, if any, which were 
subscribers to such polls or financially inter- 
ested in the procurement of such polls, giving 
the names of such papers, if any, subscribing 
to such polls and the amount of money in- 
vested by each in such said subscriptions. 

Sec. 2. Said committee is further author- 
ized and directed to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of (1) money used 
by the two principal political parties in the 
United States, together with the sums used 
by any affiliated groups supporting each party, 
whether such groups were State or national 
in their operations, to the end that the exact 
amount of money expended by each party 
and its affiliated group or groups may be defi- 
nitely ascertained and fixed. 

Sec. 3. The said committee is further au- 
thorized and directed to make a full and com- 
plete study and investigation with respect to 
(1) the operation and effect of, and violations 
of, the act entitled “An act to prevent per- 
nicious political activities,” approved Aug- 


ust 2, 1939, as amended and supplemented by 


the act approved July 19, 1940, commonly 
known as the Hatch Acts, and (2) the 
amounts, contributions, loans, advances, gifts, 
and expenditures made for political purposes 
during the year 1940 expended by each politi- 
cal party and by each political organization, 
State, regional, or national, in the interest of 
the national candidates of the Democratic 
and Republican Parties. 

The committee shall report to the Senate 
as soon as practicable its findings, together 
with any recommendations for necessary leg- 
islation. : 

For the purpose of this resolution the com- 
mittee, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized to hold such hearings, 
to sit and act at such times and places dur- 
ing the session, recesses, and adjourned pe- 
riods of the Senate in the Seventy-seventh 
and succeeding Congresses; to employ such 
experts, and such clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures, as it deems advis- 
able. The cost of ‘aphic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess 
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of 25 cents per hundred words. The ex- 
penses of the committee shail not exceed 
$50,000 and shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee, 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR CHAVEZ 


[Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrcorp an address on the 
subject Mexico and the United States, de- 
livered by Senator CHavrz before the New 
York Federation of Music Clubs, in New York 
city, on January 31, 1941, which appears in 
the Appendix.) 


GOVERNOR STASSEN’S SUPPORT OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION’S FOREIGN POLICY 


{Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an article from 
the New York Herald Tribune of February 2, 
1941, under the heading “Stassen backs Roose- 
velt on foreign policy,” which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


ARTICLE BY JOHN W. SCOTT ON WATER- 
POWER DEVELOPMENT AND THE NEW RIVER 
CASE 


Mr. NORRIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by Hon. 
John W. Scott, a member of the Federal Power 
Commission, under the heading “Water-power 
development and the New River case,” pub- 
lished in the Public Utilities Fortnightly of 
January 30, 1941, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ADDRESS BY CYRUS M’CORMICK ON AID TO 
ENGLAND 

IMr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Aid to England Is Self-Defense for the 
United States,” delivered by Cyrus McCor- 
mick, Republican national committeeman for 
New Mexico, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE NEW CONGRESS—ADDRESS BY FRED 
BRENCKMAN 


[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrcorp a radio address by 
Fred Brenckman, Washington representative 
of the National Grange, on January 18, 1941, 
on the subject The New Congress, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY NORMAN M. LITTELL ON GERMAN 
INVASION OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Mr. TRUMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp an address on 
the subject The German Invasion of American 
Business, delivered by Norman M. Littell, As- 
sistant United States Attorney General, be- 
fore the Indiana State Bar Association on 
January 25, 1941.] 


EXPORTS TO RUSSIA 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, yester- 
day, Sunday, I received a telegram from 
a citizen of Portland, Oreg., which reads 
as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG., February 1, 1941. 

Today the Russian ship Angarstroy is load- 
ing at terminal No, 4 some $400,000 worth 
of tin plate for export to Russia. It is my 
understanding that there is a scarcity of 
tinplate for defense purposes and that the 
Defense Commission is asking funds to pro- 
vide a reserve of the same. If I am correct, 
fs it not pertinent to ask why the permit 
has been issued for export of this cargo of 
tinplate? 

WALTER G. REDMOND. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. That is but a part of the 
recent lifting of the moral embargo 
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against Russia, which has so amazed this 
country, and is nothing more or less 
than appeasement of Russia by the 
United States. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I thank my good 
friend the Senator from New Hampshire 
for his timely observation. 5 

Mr. President, last Tuesday I re- 
ceived a letter from a member of my 
family, which reads as follows: 

Hunt— 


In explanation, I will say that Hunt- 
ington Malarkey is my nephew and an 
overseas veteran of the last World War, 
and today a man of considerable finan- 
cial importance— 

Hunt was at our house tonight and was 
greatly disturbed and anxious that I should 
write you, as he had been over to attend to 
some business at the Columbia Airport today 
and saw 25 or 30 cars rolling by loaded with 
rather queer-looking freight. On investiga- 
tion, it proved to be airplane beacons on 
steel towers—hundreds of them—bound for 
Vladivostok, Russia—thence to Japan. John 
Burgard— 


In explanation, I may say that the 
Honorable John Burgard is chairman of 
the Portland Dock Commission and is 
one of Portland's most beloved and prom- 
inent citizens. 


John Burgard took Hunt to see other ship- 
ments to Russia—all equally alarming—cop- 
per, steel, iron, etc. 


Mr. President, these are specific ex- 
amples of correspondence from many 
worried and patriotic Americans. It 
seems to me that some spokesman for the 
present administration should inform the 
Senate and the people of the country 
about a few fundamental facts concern- 
ing the present national-defense pro- 
gram. We are advised that aluminum, 
antimony, chromium, coconut-shell char, 
manganese (ferrograde), manila fiber, 
mica, nickel, optical glass, quartz, 
crystal, quicksilver, quinine, rubber, silk, 
tin, tungsten, and wool are strategic ma- 
terials which we must import for our do- 
mestic necessities and for our national 
defense program, because we do not pro- 
duce them either at all or in sufficient 
quantity for our imperative and urgent 
needs, 

It will be noted that tin is listed as a 
strategic material or mineral; yet this 
very day we are exporting tin to Russia. 
Why do we export tin now to Russia? 

For the purpose of being explicit, I re- 
quest any Senator prepared to speak for 
the administration to answer the follow- 
ing questions, which I ask only after I 
have been unable to secure the informa- 
tion from the Departments: 

Why have we exported iron and cotton 
to Japan, while at the same time we have 
authorized a two-ocean navy, and the 
construction.of a new set of locks for the 
Panama Canal to accommodate the 
larger warships which we have ordered so 
as to match the larger warships which 
Japan has built with the iron we have 
sold to her? And cotton is required in 
the manufacture of explosives. 

Why do we do these things? 

While we are being compelled to give 
all aid to Britain so that Britain can 
maintain a blockade of northern, western, 
and southern Europe, why do we supply 
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the so-called aggressive powers with ma- 
teriél and essential materials by way of 
Asia? 

It seems to me our efforts to aid Britain 
are made futile by our simultaneous aid 
to Britain’s enemies—which are not nec- 
essarily our enemies. 

Did we not supply France with air- 
planes and essential materials prior to 
the recent conquest of France by Ger- 
many? Are not some of the very planes 
and war supplies we sent to France now 
being used by Germany against England? 

May not the airplanes and war maté- 
riel which we now supply England, Japan, 
and Russia later be used against us? 

Are we now giving away articles which 
later we may need most urgently for our 
own defense? 

It seems to me there is confusion in our 
efforts to defend America. If there is 
misunderstanding or lack of knowledge of 
the true situation concerning these 
things, now is a good time for the admin- 
istration to take the Senate and the 
American people into its confidence in 
these particulars. 

I desire to be cooperative in the de- 
fense of America to the utmost of my 
energy and ability. An understanding 
of these apparent inconsistencies will as- 
sist me in that duty. 


CAMP WILLIAM JAMES, VT. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, recent 
news dispatches and newspaper columns 
have indicated criticism of an experi- 
mental C. C. C. camp at Sharon, Vt., 
known as Camp William James. This 
camp lies in the hills between the towns 
of Sharon and Tunbridge. 

I trust that such criticism is directed at 
this camp because the critics are unin- 
formed as to the facts. Iam a Vermont- 
er, and the good people of my State have 
asked me to make clear these facts. 

While I was Governor of Vermont, 
the young men who initiated this camp 
talked with me more than once regard- 
ing their hopes and plans. They are a 
clean-cut group of college men, repre- 
senting more than one racial group and 
more than one creed. No one could meet 
these boys without being impressed by 
their honesty and sincerity of purpose. 

As to why they elected to pioneer at 
Tunbridge with their camp, let me quote 
their own words from an article in the 
Dartmouth Pictorial: 

No one reason brought us all to Tunbridge. 
Some of us had studied problems of flood con- 
trol and wanted to continue this study by 
work on some specific project. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Philip Shutler, Vermont State 
planning commissioner, who visited us at 
Dartmouth, we planned to make a report of 
the effects of the proposed Tunbridge Dam 
on the life of the town. Others of us simply 
desired the experience of farming, feeling that 
such an experience, quite for its own sake, 
would make for a healthy and interesting 
summer. 

But regardless of why we came, our plans 
were all alike in at least one respect. None 
of us looked beyond the summer, none of us 
expected that we would be in Tunbridge 
today. We are here today because, coming 
from 4 years of classroom work and out of 
city homes, we were unable to foresee just 
what life on a farm would mean to us. For 
the whole summer we did the chores, we 
pitched hay, we helped at odd jobs, we had 
fun learning to square dance at the Grange. 
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For the first time we felt the thrill of getting 
close to the land, of building our bodies, and 
of sharing the good times and worries of the 
sturdy folks of the Vermont hills. And be- 
cause we shared this life so fully we began to 
see it in a different light. 

Through our work we made our friends, 
and from our friends we came to see that 
our work was much more than simply the 
means to a healthy summer or a chance to 
study flood control. Work was much needed. 
Our work was important to the farmers with 
whom we lived. Moving off the highways into 
the back hills, talking to the folk, we learned 
of the tremendous need for labor in this area, 
labor to improve rural roads, to build and 
repair houses and barns, to do painting, and 
to work on the farm itself. We were 6. We 
might much better have been 60. 

College men from the city, who had never 
before done manual labor, worked and lived 
with Vermont farmers, and both groups en- 
joyed a profitable experience. Because we 
actually lived this experience together, be- 
cause it came to us first-hand and unexpect- 
edly, it seemed much more real and much 
more important than any of the original 
plans that brought us here. And through 
talking over our life here with local citizens 
and with one of our teachers at school, we 
came to realize how the benefits of our ex- 
perience, both to us and to the townsfolk, 
could be ensured for the future on a much 
greater scale. 


As a lifelong Vermonter I know what 
it was that seeped into the lives of these 
boys, why they chose to give their time to 
this camp rather than seek more lucra- 
tive positions in our economic world. 

They won the confidence of their hill- 
town neighbors. They enlisted the ad- 
vice and counsel of Prof. Eugene Rosen- 
stock-Huessy, of Dartmouth, a Vermont 
resident. A misinformed columnist has 
stated that Professor Rosenstock-Huessy 
appears to be an admirer of the efficiency 
of the Hitler youth-training methods. 
May I say that Professor Rosenstock- 
Huessy is about as great an admirer of 
Hitler or anything Hitlerian as is Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. In fact, it was Professor 
Huessy’s attempts to build a self-reliant 
youth of Germany that brought him afoul 
of Hitler and resulted in his virtual ex- 
pulsion from that country. 

Last September a meeting of farmers 
and villagers from Tunbridge and several 
neighboring towns was held in Tun- 
bridge town hall. Some 500 native Ver- 
monters met there. I was invited to at- 
tend, and was prevented from doing so 
because I had just undergone a serious 
operation. 

Dorothy Thompson came from her 
home in Barnard, a few miles away, and 
was one of the evening’s speakers. Col- 
lege boys and lifelong farmers also spoke. 

At the close of the meeting, 320 per- 
sons present signed a document entitled 
“Vermont Pioneers Again for America,” 
directed to President Roosevelt, and 
reading as follows: 

To His Excellency the PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

Mr. Presiwent: The State of Vermont is 
the first State of the Union in which man- 
hood suffrage was made universal; one cen- 
tury and a half have passed, and again we 
people of Vermont realize that something 
must be made universal—the opportunity 
for service. 

For generations our State has sent our 
pioneers to innumerable farms in the West. 
Now, we feel opportunity for pioneering may 
be discovered right here in Vermont. 
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Three hundred and twenty Vermonters 
at a rally in Tunbridge on September 25, 
1940, have received reports of representa- 
tive speakers for the farming communities, 
for the enrollees of C. C. C. camps, and for 
the students of our colleges, about pioneer- 
ing among our back-hill farms. They have 
outlined a plan of cooperation among rural 
communities, college men and city youth. 
The plan includes advantages for all three 
groups. 

The main speaker of the rally, Miss Doro- 
thy Thompson, has shown us the Nation- 
wide implications of this opportunity. 

We have also ascertained that no one de- 
partment of the Federal or State Govern- 
ment would be able to answer our request 
satisfactorily, because our plan is too com- 
prehensive for any one of them to handle 
alone. You are known to favor a Nation- 
wide universal—not merely military—serv- 
ice. Since we nourish the hope that our 
scheme may show the way to a practical 
and popular realization of such a service, 
and since, through personal sacrifice and 
hard work, the service is already under way 
locally, we request that a delegation be re- 
ceived by you to hear our plan. 


The result of this petition was that 
the President gave the plan his approval. 
It was also supported by Mrs. Roosevelt. 
In this connection, let me say that, so 
far as I know, not a single town within 
the range of Camp William James has 
ever voted the Democratic ticket. 

The camp was authorized. As Gov- 
ernor, I approved the use of State build- 
ings to help it get started. After pre- 
liminary work by the college boys, it was 
opened for service the first week in 
January. 

Last week articles of association were 
filed at Montpelier, Vt., with the Secre- 
tary of State by Council and Camp, Inc., 
of Sharon, Vt. Its purposes, as set forth 
in the articles, are: 

To educate and train young people to be 
good and useful citizens and to be self-sup- 
porting by instruction, demonstration, and 
purposes to promote and teach decent living 
and patriotic endeavors and independent as 
well as organized effort for the welfare of 
the State of Vermont and the United States 
of America; to reclaim, rebuild, and restore 
to usefulness abandoned farms, houses, and 
industries; to develop and build new indus- 
tries, new agricultural endeavors, and activi- 
ties for the betterment of the individual 
trained and the community in which the 
training occurs, and to work in cooperation 
with Camp William James in Sharon and 
Council of Nine Townsthips connected 
therewith. 


The incorporators are Nathan P. 
Dodge, a hard-headed, sound-thinking 
Vermont Yankee who goes into things 
with his eyes open; Robert R. O’Brien, 
Dartmouth, 1940; and Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, one of the most loved and 
respected women in America today. 

Anyone who states that these three 
persons are backing any project not 
dedicated to the highest type of Ameri- 
can ideals is simply unfamiliar with the 
facts and the people. 

This week I had a letter from Ed Flint, 
of Tunbridge. Ed is the local creamery 
manager and is known to a hundred 
thousand people as manager of the Tun- 
bridge World’s Fair. I should like to 
quote from his letter to me in regard to 
Camp William James: 

I have been very interested and a close 
student of the work; in fact, so much 
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interested that my two sons have enrolled and 
are there now. The college boys tell me that 
they have gotten from the work on our farms 
that Yankee something that Coolidge said 
Vermont had enough of to supply the whole 
Nation if all the other States ran out of it. 

It is this Vermont individualism that they 
are willing to give a year’s work for. In fact, 
one boy told me that he could not get any- 
where else, even in college at $1,500 or more a 
year, They consider that that alone pays 
them well. 

There are other plans being worked out to 
this project, but if this spirit of work, thrift, 
genuine Yankee tradition, can be instilled in 
other camps, their accomplishment of that 
alone will be worth many times that which is 
being put into it. 

I attended a dance given there in the mess 
hall last Saturday night. There were 80 
there—camp boys, men, women, girls, and 
boys from Tunbridge, Royalton, Sharon, 
Strafford, Wilder, Springfield, Vt., and Han- 
over, N. H. 

I watched what went on; I saw no boy and 
girl leave the hall until it was over. Neither 
did I see or smeil liquor of any kind on any- 
one. One of the callers was Ed Packer, of 
world’s fair fame and at the past inaugural 
ball; also Mr. Fisk, preacher at the White 
Church, called several changes in western 
style. I think it as clean a dance as I ever 
attended. Two of my daughters attended. I 
am writing this in good faith and think it 
O. K. for Mr. Engel to investigate the proj- 
ect. Will be pleased to give you 
or anyone any information I can. 


Mr. President, Camp William James is 
experimental as yet. It should have op- 
portunity to prove itself; and if this camp 
fulfills its purposes satisfactorily, Amer- 
ica needs a thousand more camps like it. 
I hope to see the time when every boy in 
America, be he rich or poor, will have the 
opportunity to spend a full year working 
in our forests or on our farms. By that 
means we can build men in mind and 
muscle; we can instill tolerance, under- 
standing, self-reliance, and leadership 
into their character. 


EMERGENCY CARGO-SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, there is 
on the calendar a joint resolution mak- 
ing an appropriation to the United States 
Maritime Commission for emergency 
cargo-ship construction. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the joint resolution 
at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 77) making an appro- 
priation to the United States Maritime 
Commission for emergency cargo-ship 
construction, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, for the 
information of the Senators, I think an 
explanation may further the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution appropriates 
funds for the construction of 200 emer- 
gency-cargo ships in addition to the ships 
which have been authorized under the 
standing mercantile-marine program. 
There is a program looking to the con- 
struction of 200 ships by the United 
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States Maritime Commission. This pro- 
gram is in addition to that one. 

The joint resolution provides a direct 
appropriation of $313,500,000. It con- 
templates the construction as expedi- 
tiously as possible of 200 ships, the design 
of which is as simple as possible. As a 
matter of fact, the design of the ships is 
not a modern design. It is not compar- 
able to the design of the usual ships pro- 
vided for under the Maritime Commis- 
sion. The completion of those ships 
takes from a year to a year and a half or 
2 years. The purpose of this construc- 
tion is to provide cargo ships to meet a 
growing emergency in the least amount 
of time and with the least expenditure. 

These ships will cost probably 50 per- 
cent less than the regular ships. They 
will not be equal in speed to those of the 
regular design. They will have simpler 
engines and less electrical equipment. 
They are so designed as to interfere to 
the least possible degree with the naval 
construction program and with the reg- 
ular mercantile marine program. 

An allocation has been made by the 
President of some $36,000,000 for the 
construction of shipways in neighbor- 
hoods where construction is not now un- 
der way, in order that these ships may be 
constructed at points where labor and 
material are available without interfer- 
ence with the tremendous demand for 
skilled ship workers in other parts of the 
country. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Where are these ships 
te be used? 

Mr, ADAMS. They are to be used in 
world commerce. The explanation of 
that statement is this: Due to the war 
conditions in Europe, there has been a 
tremendous sinking of commercial ship- 
ping; and these ships are intended not 
to replace ships in the war-zone areas 
but to replace them in the American mer- 
cantile areas. Admiral Land, who came 
before our committee, in answer to ques- 
tions said that cutting off shipping in 
Europe both from South America and 
from North America had increased the 
demand for American bottoms in excess 
of the amount that had been cut off by 
the Neutrality Act. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator a further question? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. Are these ships to be 
constructed in private yards? 

Mr. ADAMS. They are. 

Mr. McNARY. Are any of them to be 
constructed in publicly owned yards? 

Mr. ADAMS. The situation as to the 
yards is not set forth in the joint reso- 
lution; but in the report and in the testi- 
mony there are designated seven yards, 
all in southern waters. There had been 
allocated for the construction of ship- 
ways some $36,000,000. They are to be 
constructed by private contractors, but 
with the understanding and the contract 
agreement that they are to be con- 
structed without profit to the con- 
tractors. They are to be constructed at 
actual cost by the contractors for the 
yards. They hope to, and I have no 
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doubt will, obtain their profit from their 
cost-plus, fixed-fee contracts for the con- 
struction of ships. The yards will be 
under the control of the Government. 
The Government will furnish the funds. 
The Government will own the yards. 
There is a sort of divided ownership. 
The Government is not to be the owner 
of the ground, but the Government will 
be the owner of the ways themselves, 
under lease or some form of contract. 

Mr. McNARY. Why are they all to be 
constructed in southern yards? 

Mr. ADAMS. The statement was made 
that all the northern yards were not 
only filled but choked with the work of 
the Navy Department and the Maritime 
Commission; that there was a demand 
for skilled workmen in the northern 
yards in excess of the ability to supply 
it; and that the Maritime Commission 
were going into the areas where yards 
did not exist to see if that situation could 
not be met. 

Let me state the locations to which 
allocations have been made. I am mis- 
taken in saying they are southern alto- 
gether, because I think there are some 
along the shores that are washed by the 
warm Pacific current, which I think of 
as southern by reason of their verdure 
and attractiveness. 

First on the list is Portland, Oreg. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Last Wednesday 
we passed an authorization, House bill 
1437, of about $900,000,000 for auxiliary 
shipping. Am I to understand from the 
Senator’s statement that the appropria- 
tion we are now considering is in addi- 
tion to that program? 

Mr. ADAMS. It is. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And separate 
from it? 

Mr. ADAMS. It is. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let me ask the 
Senator the same question I submitted to 
the able Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. WatsH] in connection with that 
program. Are these ships for the use 
of the United States, or are they in con- 
templation of a reservoir of resources 
which shall be available for general aid 
to foreign so-called democracies? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I made 
the same inquiry of Admiral Land, and 
he said that these ships were to be op- 
erated by American shipping and for the 
carrying of American shipping. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And that they 
are essential to the American necessity? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes. I am giving to the 
Senator the statements which were made 
before the committee, and which are con- 
tained in the Budget estimate which came 
to us in support of the measure, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then, it is the 
Senator’s view that we are making an 
appropriation for facilities essential to 
our own country, and for the use of our 
own country. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is what I am told. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Just one moment, if the 
Senator will pardon me. One of the oc- 
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casions for providing these ships is the 
fact that of the ships which had been 
heretofore built by the Maritime Com- 
mission, 50 have been turned over to the 
Navy and 12 to the Army, for their pur- 
poses. Those ships were of a better 
grade than the ones now contemplated. 
It is said to us frankly that in order to 
avoid interference with the naval pro- 
gram and with the established maritime 
program, these ships, as a matter of 
design, are practically obsolete, and the 
Officials do not anticipate a usable life 
beyond the emergency. They say the 
ships have a life, so far as floating and 
going about is concerned, as long as that 
of any other type, but it is said that these 
ships, which are 10 and 11 knot ships, 
are inferior to the others and have less 
electrical equipment. So in speaking of 
these ships Admiral Land used the term 
“obsolete.” I will read his statement. 
I asked the Admiral: 

What about their probable life, Admiral? 

Admiral Lanp. I call these 5-year-life ships, 
because I do not like them. They will 
probably live just as long as any other ship, 
because they will. float that long, but they 
are not up-to-date in design; they are some- 
what obsolete in design before we start. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Then, let me ask 
the Senator a supplementary question. 
Are these ships required because of any 
plan to relieve other nations of their ship 
necessities for their trade routes? 

Mr. ADAMS. We were told not. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I seek some informa- 
tion about the amendment marked “Sec. 
4.” What other departments or agen- 
cies of the Government have been au- 
thorized by law “to construct, recon- 
struct, repair, equip, and outfit” vessels? 

Mr. ADAMS. I will state the situa- 
tion. The Maritime Commission has 
constructed vessels for the Navy. I as- 
sume they are vessels of the less impor- 
tant types, perhaps transports, and 
tenders, and oil-carrying ships. In con- 
structing them necessarily the Commis- 
sion used its own funds. The Maritime 
Commission said— 

In using our funds for construction of 
the authorized ships for the Navy, we find 
that we are charged, against our appropria- 
tion or our contract authorizations with 
these amounts, and while the Navy repays, 
we have found that on the books of the 
Comptroller General this money has gone 
from us. So we want to have our funds 
maintained for Maritime Commission ex- 
penditures. 


So the amendment provides that ships 
built under this condition shall be 
charged against the agency or depart- 
ment for which they are constructed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The amendment also 
contains an authorization, does it not? 

Mr. ADAMS. There is an authoriza- 
tion in section 3. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I mean section 4, which 
starts “The Commission is authorized to 
construct,” and so forth. 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I was wondering 
whether there were any other depart- 
ments or agencies of the United States 
save the Navy for which the Commission 
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is now to be authorized to construct 
ships. 

Mr. ADAMS. I cannot answer. I can 
readily see that they might be asked to 
construct vessels for the Coast Guard, 
or the Fish Commission, or for the 
Lighthouse Service, or some such agency 
which might need shipping. But the 
evidence before us limited the matter to 
the Navy. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. 
dent 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. If the press 
dispatches are accurate, as I assume 
they are, the Senator knows that since 
the passage of the so-called Neutrality 
Act large numbers of American ships 
have been sold to foreign countries, and 
large numbers, again, have been trans- 
ferred to other flags and registered in 
other countries such as Panama. Does 
the Senator have any information on 
that subject? 

Mr. ADAMS. Not accurate informa- 
tion. In the course of the hearing there 
was a comment on a certain number of 
ships which were sold, I think, to Bel- 
gium or to some other country. That 
is the only case of which I have any 
recollection. I was also told in the com- 
mittee that the ships which were sold 
were not modern, up-to-date ships, but 
were the older ships. 

Mr, BAILEY and Mr. WHITE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. ADAMS. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina to answer 
the question just asked. 

Mr. BAILEY. As chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce I have had to do 
with the matter of the transfer of ships 
from our flag to other flags, and I re- 
mind the Senate that when the transfers 
were first proposed the administration, 
speaking through the Secretary of State, 
protested against the transfers. So there 
have been very few transfers, and there 
have been none for the purpose of mak- 
ing contribution one way or the other in 
the unusual situation abroad. There 
have been some transfers; there have 
been transfers of title by sale, but I do 
not think there has been any transfer by 
way of indirectly contributing to one side 
or the other in the war. 

As for the sale of the ships, when the 
Neutrality Act was passed we had on 
hand, as I recall, a little more than 100 
old ships, survivors of the Shipping Board 
administration. We did not consider 
them worth having. They were old, and 
it was the opinion that if they were put 
into the trade they would compete with 
the new ships, and probably make it im- 
possible for the new ships to operate even 
reasonably under the aid of the Govern- 
ment. So they were impounded. But 
upon the increase in the activities of the 
belligerents and the sinking of an im- 
mense amount of tonnage, there arose a 
demand for those ships, and they were 
sold. They were not sold by way of de- 
priving our merchant marine of any- 
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thing; they were sold by way of getting 
rid of ships which were well worth their 
temporary use under the circumstances. 
We received a good price for them, and 
the money has been used for building new 
and modern ships. I think the number of 
those ships is about 80 or 90, and, as I re- 
call, we have on hand perhaps 20 or 
30. These are the facts about the matter. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I wish to 
add a paragraph from Admiral Land’s 
testimony, supplementing what the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has said. 
Speaking of the decrease in the number, 
the admiral said: 

That decrease is primarily accounted for by 
the transfer, with the approval of the Mari- 
time Commission, of obsolete tonnage, In 
many cases the foreign flag operators have 
disposed of their own tonnage and are buying 
new tonnage. In other cases tonnage in in- 
tercoastal domestic commerce has been sold 
abroad in order to get some stability in our 
domestic and intercoastal commerce. That 
has resulted in the last 18 months in the 
Commission's approval of transfers in round 
numbers of about 900,000 tons, but the aver- 
age age of all that tonnage is about 21% 
years. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Has the Senator any idea 
whether that tonnage is any more obso- 
lete than will be the new boats on which 
we are proposing to spend $300,000,000? 

Mr. ADAMS. The obsolescence may 
be of two kinds. One obsolescence is of 
design; the other obsolescence is due to 
age. 

Mr. TAFT. Is it not probable that the 
boats we sold were exactly as valuable 
for present purposes, or would be if we 
had them, as those for which we are 
about to spend $300,000,000 now? 

Mr. ADAMS. I have no opinion to ex- 
press about that. 

Mr. TAFT. Has the Senator any idea 
how much money we got for the 900,000 
tons of shipping that was sold? 

Mr. ADAMS. I have not. 

Mr. TAFT. Probably one-tenth of the 
$300,000,000 we are now proposing to 
spend. ` 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
will the Senator again yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. If I understood 
the Senator correctly, he stated in his 
opening remarks that the demand for 
American bottoms in legitimate Ameri- 
can trade had so increased as to make it 
necessary to build these additional ships 
now. Did I understand the Senator cor- 
rectly? 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. I will 
say to the Senator that as I understand 
the testimony the demand is increasing, 
because many foreign ships heretofore 
engaged in the South American trade 
have been withdrawn from that trade, 
and others have been sunk. The with- 
drawals and sinkings are continuing. The 
demand for American ships has now 
more than exhausted the American ca- 
pacity, and the demand is increasing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Colorado if it is not also true 
that Great Britain, for instance, has had 
many of her ships in the Pacific trade, 
that some of them are now being with- 
drawn and put into the Atlantic because 
of war necessities, and, therefore, there 
is somewhat of an increased demand for 
American ships in the Pacific? 

Mr. ADAMS. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. I should like to make 
a brief observation in the time of the 
Senator from Colorado, if I may. I am 
familiar, as the Senator is, with the con- 
troversy concerning the shipyards to be 
built, and I should like to point out for 
the Recorp, and for the Maritime Com- 
mission, and those who will have charge 
of this program, that the officials of my 
State take a contrary view to that of 
the Maritime Commission concerning the 
availability of men for shipyard work. 

Persons associated with the labor de- 
partment of my State have made a sur- 
vey for the purpose of ascertaining how 
many men skilled in the building of ships 
are available. They point out to me that 
there is in Connecticut a large yard which 
was successfully used during the last war, 
but which is not now in operation, and 
the use of which is being discouraged by 
the officials in Washington on the ground 
of a labor shortage. 

I am familiar with the fact that Ad- 
miral Land of the Maritime Commission 
has information from the Federal Labor 
Department that there is a shortage of 
ship-construction labor in the Northeast, 
but I should like to say for the Rxconn, 
and for his information, and for what- 
ever it may be worth, that men associ- 
ated with the Labor Department of my 
State point out that in Connecticut there 
is a yard now almost in condition for 
ship construction, and that there are 
thousands of unemployed men who could 
work on the kind of ship construction 
provided for in the pending measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments of the committee will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Appropriations was, on page 2, line 22, 
after “otherwise)”, to insert the word 
“and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
line 22, after the word “management”, 
to strike out the comma and the words 
“and sale or other disposition.” 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, in the 
committee we had some discussion in 
reference to striking out those words. 
They were stricken out on my motion. 
I was disturbed because of the recurrence 
of the words “other disposition,” which 
I had noted in certain other pending 
measures, and I felt that the words were 
perhaps wrongfully placed in the meas- 
ure. 

Since that time—and I am speaking 
only for myself—the Maritime Commis- 
sion has sent a letter to me pointing 
out what they think is the necessity for 
the inclusion of those words. They point 
out that the shipbuilders who are build- 
ing these yards, without profit and at 
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actual cost—that is the theory of it— 
feel that when the program is completed 
there should be an opportunity for them 
to repurchase the yards from the Gov- 
ernment, and the Maritime Commission 
therefore stated that they contemplated 
inserting in the contracts with the indi- 
vidual shipyards some provision in ref- 
erence to the purchase by the contractors 
of these shipways. 

I ask to have incorporated in the Ræc- 
orp the letter addressed to me from the 
Maritime Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 1, 1941. 
The Honorable Alva B. ADAMS, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ApaMs: This is with refer- 
ence to the question you raised at our confer- 
ence today concerning the meaning and ef- 
fect of the „ords and sale or other disposi- 
tion of such plants and facilities,” appearing 
in clause 3 of section 1 of House Joint Reso- 
lution 77. The purpose of the clause is to 
enable the Commission to agree with the 
shipbuilder who is constructing the emer- 
gency facilties as to the disposition of such 
facilities when the emergency is over. Pres- 
ent shipbuilding facilities are ample to take 
care of the normal needs, and the shipbuiders 
who are contracting to build these emergency 
facilities (without profit, except from future 
ship construction at these plants) desire some 
assurance that they will not be disposed of at 
low prices to others, who would thus be in a 
position to compete on an unequal basis with 
the shipbuilders who have built and main- 
tained their own facilities for normal needs. 

Article 13 of the standard contract which 
we have entered into for construction of the 
facilities sets forth the manner in which the 
Commission contemplates exercising the au- 
thority. That article reads as follows: 

“ArT. 13. Final disposition of facilities. 
(a) Upon the determination by the Commis- 
sion that the facilities are no longer neces- 
sary for the purpose of the national defense, 
o- (b) upon the expiration of the option re- 
ferred to in article 12 hereof, if the Commis- 
sion shall not exercise the same within the 
period referred to in said article 12, or (c) 
upon the expiration of the period during 
which the contractor shall have been obli- 
gated to maintain and preserve the facilities 
covered by this contract, if the Commission 
shall exercise such option, whichever of said 
events shall first occur, the facilities shall be 
disposed of in accordance with the provisions 
of this article. In such event the Commission 
will make a final inventory of the facilities 
and determine the fair value thereof. For 
the purposes of such inventory and determi- 
nation, the facilities shall be classified as 
follows: (i) Those facilities which are readily 
removable, and (ii) those facilities which are 
not readily removable. 

“The Commission will furnish the contrac- 
tor with copies of the inventory and of the 
appraisal. If it is mutually agreed that the 
contractor purchase the facilities, or any part 
thereof, from the owner, it shall pay to the 
owner an amount agreed upon under such 
terms and conditions as shall be prescribed 
by the Commission; but, if such an agree- 
ment cannot be reached, the Commission may 
and, if required by the contractor to do so, 
shall immediately enter upon the real estate 
of the contractor and within 90 days there- 
after demolish or remove any facilities in- 
stalled thereon not so purchased by the con- 
tractor: Provided, That the real estate on 
which shall be located the facilities or such 
thereof as shall be demolished or removed 
shall be restored so as to leave the same in as 
good condition as immediately prior to the 
acquisition, construction, or installation of 
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the facilities thereon: Provided further, That 
should the Commission deem it to be in the 
public interest such Government-owned fa- 
cilities, or any portion thereof, may, in lieu 
of their demolition or removal, be leased to 
the contractor upon terms to be mutually 
agreed upon.” 

You also asked whether the inclusion of 
these words as one of the purposes for which 
the moneys appropriated would be available 
would accomplish the purpose that we seek 
to accomplish. Since the sale or other dis- 
position which we propose to make of the 
facilities will be incidental to the construc- 
tion of them, and will be included in the 
contract providing for such construction, I 
think that section 1, standing alone, would 
be sufficient. However, section 2, 
section 207 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
applicable to the acivities and functions which 
the Commission is authorized to perform 
under the joint resolution, and the further 
provision that the “Commission is authorized 
to carry on the objects, activities, and func- 
tions herein provided for“ would, to my 
mind, remove any doubt as to the adequacy 
of the joint resolution to authorize the Com- 
mission to make the contemplated sale or 
other disposition of the facilities. Section 
207 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, reads 
as follows: 

“Src. 207. The Commission may enter into 
such contracts, upon behalf of the United 
States, and may make such disbursements as 
may, in its discretion, be necessary to carry 
on the activities authorized by this act, or to 
profect, preserve, or improve the collateral 
held by the Commission to secure indebted- 
ness, in the same manner that a private cor- 
poration may contract within the scope of 
the authority conferred by its charter. All 
the Commission’s financial transactions shall 
be audited in the General Accounting Office 
according to approved commercial practice as 
provided in the act of March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 
444): Provided, That it shall be recognized 
that, because of the business activities au- 
thorized by this act, the accounting officers 
shall allow credit for all expenditures shown 
to be necessary because of the nature of such 
authorized activities, notwithstanding any ex- 
isting statutory provision to the contrary. 
The Comptroller Generel shall report annually 
or oftener to Congress any departure by the 
Commission from the provisions of this act.” 

If you have any further questions, please 
have your office telephone me and I shall be 
glad to furnish any additional information 
you desire. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CARL F. FARBACH, 
General Counsel. 


Mr. ADAMS. I wish to suggest to the 
Senate that, inasmuch as this measure 
will probably go to conference, perhaps, 
if the Senate were willing, it concur in 
the amendment, and then allow the mat- 
ter further to be discussed in conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is n agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
= 4, after the word “laws”, to strike 
out: 

Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used to pay directly 
or indirectly the salary or wages of any 
person who advocates, or belongs to any 
organization which advocates, the duty, ne- 
cessity, desirability, or propriety of over- 
throwing the United States Government by 
force or violence. 


And to insert: 


Provided further, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be used to pay the salary or 
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wages of any person who advocates, or who is 
a member of an organization that advocates, 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence: Provided 
further, That for the purposes hereof an affi- 
davit shall be considered prima facie evidence 
that the person making the affidavit does not 
advocate, and is not a member of an organi- 
zation that advocates, the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force or 
violence: Provided further, That any person 
who advocates, or who is a member of an 
organization that advocates, the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by force 
or violence and accepts employment the sal- 
ary or wages for which are paid from this ap- 
propriation shall be guilty of a felony and, 
upon conviction, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 1 
year, or both: Provided further, That the 
above penalty clause shall be in addition to, 
and not in substitution for, any other provi- 
sions of existing law. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I merely wish to re- 
mark that I consider that a worthless 
amendment. Mr. Harry Bridges would 
promptly make an affidavit to get him- 
self within the terms of this provision. 
We are not getting anywhere when we 
leave it to the “fifth columnist” to go 
ahead and make a prima facie case 
for himself with his own affidavit, for 
that is what this proposal is, and we 
might as well point it out. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I think 
perhaps the situation in the committee 
should be explained. The original 
amendment, which the committee rec- 
ommended be stricken out, was placed in 
the bill by motion made on the floor of 
the House. It was simply the flat decla- 
ration that— 


That no part of this appropriation shall 


Paid to anyone who advocates or be- 
Tongs to any organization which advo- 
cates the overthrow of the Government. 
We were told by the Maritime Commis- 
sion that standing in that form it would 
be almost impossible to administer the 
provision. If it were necessary to make 
absolute proof to the satisfaction of the 
General Accounting Office that no 
worker, contractor, materialman, or 
owner of land leased for use in connec- 
tion with the building program, was in 
any way connected with these organi- 
zations it would not be possible to ad- 
minister the provision. 

While everyone was in accord with the 
purpose of the provision the difficulties 
of its administration were insurmount- 
able and other language was substituted 
by the committee. It is in substance the 
same language which is contained in the 
W. P. A. legislation. The same question 
arose in connection with that legislation. 
As the Senator from North Carolina says, 
it is a thing which is of little value, and 
yet we are confronted with the alterna- 
tive of inserting a positive provision 
which would impose a tremendous bur- 
den on the Accounting Office, or putting 
it in the form where by an affidavit the 
individual can prima facie clear himself. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 
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Mr. OVERTON. In the Committee on 
Appropriations I took the same view that 
the able Senator from North Carolina 
now takes. The amendment, as sug- 
gested before the full committee, ended 
with the provision that an affidavit shall 
be considered prima facie evidence that 
the person making the affidvit does not 
advocate the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force or violence, or is not a 
member of an organization which does. 
I took the position that anyone who is 
a member of an organization which ad- 
vocates the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence 
would not hesitate to make such an affi- 
davit, and I, therefore, suggested that a 
penal clause be inserted, and I think that 
penal clause to a large extent answers 
the objection raised by the Senator from 
North Carolina. The penal clause is: 

That any person who advocates, or who is 
a member of an organization that advo- 
cates, the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States by force or violence and 
accepts employment the salary or wages for 
which are paid from this appropriation shall 
be guilty of a felony, and upon conviction 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or impris- 
oned for not more than 1 year, or both. 


I wish to say en passant that I hope 
such a provision will be inserted in all 
other appropriation bills under which 
labor is to be employed. 

Mr. BAILEY. That provision is con- 
tained in the measure before us? 

Mr. CVERTON. Yes; the penal clause 
is in the joint resolution. I think the 
Senator from North Carolina overlooked 
the penal clause that is in the commit- 
tee amendment which I just read. If a 
person who makes an affidavit is in fact 
a member of an organization which ad- 
vocates the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force or violence, the fact that 
he makes an affidavit does not protect 
him from criminal prosecution if he ac- 
cepts employment and is paid any wages 
which are made available by this appro- 
priation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment reported 
by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next amendment reported 
by the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 7, after the word “under”, to strike 
out “this act” and insert “section 1 of this 
joint resolution.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same 
page, line 9, after the word “functions”, 
to strike out “herein.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 4, 
after line 19, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 3. In addition to contract authoriza- 
tions for carrying out the provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, 
contained in previous acts the United States 
Maritime Commission is authorized to enter 
into contract or contracts for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of said act in 
an amount not to exceed $65,000,000. 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, before 
passing to section 3, I should like to in- 
vite the attention of the Senator from 
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Colorado to the language appearing in 
lines 17, 18, and 19 of section 2. The 
words are: 


And any provision of law relating to the 
disposal of surplus Government property. 


The way the section has been drafted 
it appears that the Commission is au- 
thorized to carry on the objects, activities, 
and functions provided for in section 1 of 
this joint resolution, without regard to 
certain provisions which are expressly 
enumerated, and without regard to any 
provision of law relating to the disposal 
of surplus Government property. Is 
that not so? 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. DANAHER. What is the purpose, 
let me ask the Senator, of including the 
words “and any provision of law relating 
to the disposal of surplus Government 
property“? 

Mr. ADAMS. I will quote the state- 
ment which was made to the House com- 
mittee by the General Ccunsel for the 
Maritime Commission, which appears on 
page 24 of the House hearings: 

The following question was asked by 
Representative TABER: 

Now, do not you think this waiver of any 
provision of law relating to the disposal of 
surplus Government property is a pretty lib- 
eral provision? Why do you need that? 


The General Counsel, Mr. Farbach, an- 
swered: 

The purpose is to enable us at this time to 
enter into a contract with the present ship- 
builder as to the disposal of the facilities 
when the emergency is over. The present 
shipbuilding facilities, I am told, are ample 
to take care of normal needs, and the ship- 
builders are not going to be very anxious to 
go into the constructing of these additional 
facilities if they know that at the end of the 
emergency or, say, 5 years from now, when- 
ever the time comes, we are going to dispose 
of those facilities to anyone who wants to 
get into the shipbuilding business. 


Mr. DANAHER. Does the Senator un- 
derstand that the language which I have 
quoted includes even the very ships whose 
need we are discussing here? 

Mr. ADAMS. I do not think so; I do 
not think they would have a right to 
dispose of ships as surplus Government 
property. This is limited to surplus prop- 
erty. They do have specific authority to 
dispose of ships which are not surplus 
property. As the Senator knows, the 
Mercantile Marine Act was a direct sub- 
sidy act; that is, instead of paying di- 
rectly to the shipbuilders the Maritime 
Commission builds the ships and then 
sells them for a sum approximately equi- 
valent to what the ships could be built 
for in foreign yards. That has resulted 
in selling the ships at a discount from 
actual cost of from 25 to 50 percent. 

Mr. DANAHER. That is under the 
act of 1936. 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes; the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, which is a modification 
of the earlier act. 

Mr. DANAHER. Is it safe to assume 
that the Senator so construes the lan- 
guage and that it has been so testified 
that it is the purpose that this par- 
ticular phrase shall be applied only to the 
facilities of the shipbuilding yards and 
not to the ships themselves? 
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Mr. ADAMS. That is what we were 
told by the General Counsel for the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ADAMS. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to make a further observation, my 
own personal experience as to shipbuild- 
ing, living where I do, is somewhat lim- 
ited, and the Senator has the advantage 
when he talks of shipbuilding, because 
the mercantile marine industry in my 
State is quite restricted, even though the 
Supreme Court has recently handed down 
a decision in which any of the trout-fish- 
ing streams which could be made navi- 
gable by law could be declared to be 
navigable. 

Mr. DANAHER. Let me say, by way of 
reply, that I am sure the versatile Sena- 
tor from Colorado includes in his reper- 
toire complete knowledge of all essentials 
dealing with the passage of the pending 
joint resolution, including shipbuilding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment re- 
ported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
amendment reported by the committee 
will be stated. 

The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 5, to add a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 4. The Commission is authorized to 
construct, reconstruct, repair, equip, and out- 
fit, by contract or otherwise, vessels or parts 
thereof, for any other department or agency 
of the Government, to the extent that such 
other department or agency is authorized by 
law to do so for its own account, and any 
obligations heretofore or hereafter incurred 
by the Commission for any of the aforesaid 
purposes shall not diminish or otherwise 
affect any contract authorization granted to 
the Commission: Provided, The obligations 
incurred or the expenditures made are 
charged against and, to the amount of such 
obligation or expenditure, diminish the ex- 
isting appropriation or contract authorization 
of such department or agency. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution is before the Senate and open 
to further amendment. If there be no 
further amendment to be proposed, the 
question is, Shall the amendments be 
engrossed and the joint resolution read a 
third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 77) was 
read the third time and passed, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, etc., That for the purpose of pro- 
viding as rapidly as possible cargo ships 
essential to the commerce and defense of the 
United States there is hereby appropriated 
to the United States Maritime Commission, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $313,500,000, to 
remain available until expended, which 
amount shall be additional to the $500,000 
allocated from the Emergency Fund for the 
President in the Military Appropriations Act, 
1941, and $36,000,000 to be allocated during 
the fiscal year 1942 from funds available for 
the payment of obligations incurred for the 
purposes hereof under the contract authori- 
zations under such emergency fund for the 
President, the total of such sums, aggregating 
$350,000,000, to be known as the Emer- 
gency Ship Construction Fund, United States 
Maritime Commission, which fund shall be 
available for the payment of said contract 
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authorizations and for (1) the construction 
in the United States of oceangoing cargo ves- 
sels of such type, size, and speed as the 
Commission may determine to be useful in 
time of emergency for carrying on the com- 
merce of the United States and to be capable 
of the most rapid construction; (2) the pro- 
duction and procurement of parts, equip- 
ment, material, and supplies for such ships; 
(3) the establishment, acquisition, construc- 
tion, enlargement, or extension of plants or 
facilities, on land whether owned by the Gov- 
ernment or otherwise owned (including the 
acquisition by purchase or condemnation of 
real property or any interest therein), to be 
used for the construction of ships or for the 
preduction of parts, equipment, supplies, or 
material therefor, and the maintenance, re- 
pair, operation (under lease or otherwise), and 
management of such plants and facilities; 
and (4) all administrative expenses in con- 
nection with the program provided herein 
including personal services at the seat of 
government and elsewhere: Provided, That 
the employment of personnel engaged in the 
maintenance, repair, operation, or manage- 
ment of plants or facilities shall be without 
regard to the civil service and classification 
laws: Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used to pay the salary 
or wages of any person who advocates, or 
who is a member of an organization that ad- 
vocates, the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States by force or violence: Pro- 
vided further, That for the purposes hereof 
an affidavit shall be considered prima facie 
evidence that the person making the affidavit 
does not advocate, and is not a member of 
an organization that advocates, the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence: Provided jur- 
ther, That any person who advocates, or who 
is a member of an organization that advo- 
cates, the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States by force or violence and 
accepts employment the salary or wages for 
which are paid from this appropriation shall 
be guilty of a felony and, upon conviction, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than 1 year, or both: 
Provided further, That the above penalty 
clause shall be in addition to, and not in sub- 
stitution for, any other provisions of existing 
law. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of section 207 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 
U. S. C. 1117), and the act of October 10, 
1940 (Public, No. 831), shall apply to all the 
activities and functions which the Commis- 
sion is authorized to perform under section 
1 of this joint resolution; and the Commis- 
sion is authorized to carry on the objects, 
activities, and functions provided for in sec- 
tion 1 of this joint resolution, without regard 
to the provisions of sections 355, 3648, and 
3709 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States; section 7 of the act of May 27, 1930 
(46 Stat. 391), relating to the purchase of 
prison-made gocds; the act of August 24, 
1935 (49 Stat. 793), requiring performance 
and other bonds on public works; section 321 
of the act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 412), 
relating to the lease of Government property, 
and any provision of law relating to the dis- 
posal of surplus Government property. 

Sec. 3. In addition to contract authoriza- 
tions for carrying out the provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, 
contained in previous acts, the United States 
Maritime Commission is authorized to enter 
into contract or contracts for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of said act in an 
amount not to exceed $65,000,000. 

Sec. 4. The Commission is authorized to 
construct, reconstruct, repair, equip, and out- 
fit, by contract or otherwise, vessels or parts 
thereof, for any other department or agency 
of the Government, to the extent that such 
other department or agency is authorized 
by law to do so for its own account, and any 
obligations heretofore or hereafter incurred 
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by the Commission for any of the aforesaid 
purposes shall not diminish or otherwise 
affect any contract authorization granted to 
the Commission: Provided, The obligations 
incurred or the expenditures made are 
charged against and, to the amount of such 
obligation or expenditure, diminish the ex- 
isting appropriation or contract authoriza- 
tion of such department or agency. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO INVESTIGATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF J. ROSS EAKIN 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
note that the next order of business on 
the calendar is Senate Resolution 54, 
extending the authority to investigate 
the administration of J. Ross Eakin as 
superintendent of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. The resolu- 
tion has been favorably reported from 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys, or any 
subcommittee thereof, under Senate Resolu- 
tion 131, Seventy-sixth Congress, agreed to 
June 18, 1939, with respect to the exami- 
nation of certain facts concerning J. Ross 
Eakin, is hereby continued during the ses- 
sions, recesses, and adjourned periods of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, and the limit of 


expenditures under such resolution is hereby 
increased by $2,000. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE - 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, reported 
favorably the nomination of Claude 
Van Parsons, of Illinois, as First Assist- 
ant Administrator of the United States 
Housing Authority, Federal Works 
Agency. 


INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE AGREEMENT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider Executive 
A (Tith Cong., Ist sess.), the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement, signed at 
Washington on November 28, 1940, 
which was read the second time, as 
follows: 


INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE AGREEMENT 


The Governments of Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, the 
United States of America and Venezuela, 
ConsIpDERING that in view of the unbal- 
anced situation in the international trade in 
coffee affecting the economy of the Western 
Hemisphere, it is necessary and desirable to 
take steps to promote the orderly marketing 
of coffee, with a view to assuring terms of 
trade equitable for both producers and con- 
sumers by adjusting the supply to demand, 

Have accordingly agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


In order to allocate equitably the market 
of the United States of America for coffee 
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among the various coffee-producing coun- 
tries, the following quotas are adopted as 
basic annual quotas for the exportation of 
coffee to the United States of America from 
the other countries participating in this 
agreement: 


gi CO ee ee 15, 545, 000 

For the control of the quotas for the 

United States market, the official import sta- 

tistics compiled by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce shall be used. 


ARTICLE II 


The following quotas have been adopted 
as basic annual quotas for the exportation 
of coffee to the market outside the United 
States from the other countries participating 
in this agreement: 

Bags of 60 
kilograms 


11, 612, 000 
ARTICLE II 


The Inter-American Coffee Board provided 
for in Article IX of this Agreement shall 
have the authority to increase or decrease 
the quotas for the United States market in 
order to adjust supplies to estimated require- 
ments. No such increase or decrease shall 
be made oftener than once every six months 
nor shall any change at any one time exceed 
5 percent of the basic quotas specified in 
Article I. The total increase or decrease in 
the first quota year shall not exceed 5 percent 
of such basic quotas. Any increase or decrease 
in the quotas shall remain in effect until 
superseded by a new change in quotas, and 
the quotas for any quota year shall be calcu- 
lated by applying to the basic quotas the 
weighted average of the changes made by the 
Board during the same year. Except as pro- 
vided in Articles IV, V, and VII, the percent- 
age of each of the participating countries in 
the total quantity of coffee which these coun- 
tries may export to the United States mar- 
ket shall be maintained unchanged. 

The Board shall also have the authority 
to increase or decrease the export quotas for 
the market outside the United States to the 
extent that it deems necessary to adjust sup- 
plies to estimated requirements, maintain- 
ing unchanged the percentage of each of the 
participating countries in the total quan- 
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tity of coffee to be exported to that market, 
except as provided in Articles IV, V and VII. 
Nevertheless, the Board shall not have the 
authority to distribute these quotas among 
determined countries or regions of the mar- 
ket outside the United States. 


ARTICLE IV 


Each producing country participating in 
this Agreement undertakes to limit its cof- 
fee exports to the United States of America 
during each quota year, to its respective ex- 
port quota. 

In the event that, due to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, a country’s total exports of cof- 
fee to the United States of America exceed 
in any quota year its export quota for the 
United States market, that quota for the 
following year shall be decreased by the 
amount of the excess. 

If any producing country participating in 
this Agreement has exported in any quota 
year less than its quota for the United States 
market, the Board may increase that coun- 
try’s quota for the immediately following 
quota year by an amount equal to the defi- 
ciency for the preceding quota year, up to 
the limit of 10 percent of the quota for such 
previous year. 

The provisions of this Article shall also 
apply to the export quotas for the markct 
outside the United States. 

Any exportation of coffee to the market 
outside the United States which may be 
lost by fire, inundation or any other acci- 
dent, before arriving at any foreign port, 
shall not be charged against the quota of 
the respective country corresponding to the 
date of shipment, provided that the loss is 
duly established before the Inter-American 
Coffee Board. 

ARTICLE V 


In view of the possibility of changes in the 
demand for coffee of a particule~ origin in 
the market outside the United States, the 
Board is empowered, by a two-thirds vote 
to transfer, on the request of any participat- 
ing country, a part of that country’s quota 
for the United States market to its quota 
for the market outside the United States in 
order to bring about a better balance be- 
tween supply and demand in special types 
of coffee. In such cases, the Board is au- 
thorized to make up the resulting deficiency 
in the total quota for the United States mar- 
ket by increasing the quotas of the other 
producing countries participating in this 
agreement in proportion to their basic quotas. 


ARTICLE VI 


Each producing country participating in 
this Agreement shall take all measures nec- 
essary on its part for the execution and op- 
eration of this Agreement and shall issue 
for each coffee shipment an official docu- 
ment certifying that the shipment is with- 
in the corresponding quota fixed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE VII 


The Government of the United States of 
America shall take all measures necessary on 
its part for the execution and operation of 
this Agreement and shall limit, during each 
quota year, the entry for consumption into 
the United States of America of coffee pro- 
duced in the countries listed in Article I to 
the quotas as establishcd in the said Article 
or as modified pursuant to other provisions 
of this Agreement, it being understood that 
notice of any modified quotas will be com- 
municated by the Board to the Governments 
of the countries participating in this Agree- 
ment. 

The Government of the United States of 
America also undertakes to limit the total en- 
try for consumption of coffee produced in 
countries other than those listed in Article I 
of this Agreement to a basic annual quota of 
355,000 bags of 60 kilograms net or equiva- 
lent quantities. The quota on such coffee 
shall be increased or decreased by the same 
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proportion and at the same time as the global 
quota of the participating countries for the 
United States market. 

In the event that due to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances any quota is exceeded during any 
quota year, that quota for the following year 
shall be decreased by the amount of the 
excess. 

ARTICLE VIII 


In the event that there should be fore- 
seen an imminent shortage of coffee in the 
United States market in relation to its re- 
quirements, the Inter-American Coffee Board 
shall have the authority, as an emergency 
measure, to increase the quotas for the United 
States market, in proportion to the basic quo- 
tas, up to the quantity necessary to satisfy 
these requirements even though in this 
manner the limits specified in Article III may 
be exceeded. Any member of the Board may 
request such an increase and the increase 
may be authorized by a one-third vote of the 
Board 


When, owing to special circumstances, it 
may be necessary for the purposes of the 
present Agreement to reduce the quotas for 
the United States market by a percentage 
greater than that established in Article III, 
the Inter-American Coffee Board shall also 
have the Authority to exceed the percentage 
of reduction beyond the limits established by 
the said Article III, provided that this is ap- 
proved by the unanimous vote of the Board. 


ARTICLE IX 


The present Agreement shall be under the 
administration of a Board, which shall be 
known as the “Inter-American Coffee Board“, 
and which shall be composed of delegates 
representing the Governments of the partici- 
pating countries. 

Each Government shall appoint a delegate 
to the Board upon approval of the Agreement. 
In the absence of the delegate of any par- 
ticipating country, his Government shall ap- 
point an alternate who shall act in place of 
the delegate. Subsequent appointments shall 
be communicated by the respective Govern- 
ments to the Chairman of the Board. 

The Board shall elect from among its mem- 
bers a Chairman an a Vice Chairman who 
shall hold office for such period as it may 
determine. 

The seat of the Board shall be in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

ARTICLE x 


The Board shall have the following powers 
and duties in addition to those specifically 
set forth in other Articles of this Agreement: 

(a) The general administration of the 
present Agreement; 

(b) To appoint any employees that it may 
consider necessary and determine their 
powers, duties, compensation and duration 
of employment; 

(c) To appoint an Executive Committee 
and such other permanent or temporary com- 
mittees as it considers advisable, and to de- 
termine their functions and duties; 

(d) To approve an annual budget of ex- 

penses and fix the amount to be contributed 
by each participating Government, in accord- 
ance with the principles laid down in Article 
XIII, 
(e) To seek such information as it may 
deem necessary to the proper operation and 
administration of this Agreement; and to 
publish such information as it may consider 
desirable: 

(t) To make an annual report covering all 
of its activities and any other matters of 
interest in connection with this Agreement 
at the end of each quota year. This report 
shall be transmitted to each of the partici- 
pating Governments. 


ARTICLE XI 


The Board shall undertake, as soon as pos- 
sible, a study of the problem of coffee sur- 
pluses in the producing countries participat- 
ing in this Agreement, and shall also take 
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appropriate steps with a view to working out 
satisfactory methods of financing the storage 
of such surpluses in cases where such action 
is urgently needed to stabilize the coffee in- 
dustry. Upon request, the Board shall assist 
and advise any participating Government 
which may desire to negotiate loans in con- 
nection with the operation of this Agreement. 
The Board is also authorized to render as- 
sistance in matters relating to the classifi- 
cation, storage and handling of coffee. 


ARTICLE XII 


The Board shall appoint a Secretary and 
take all other necessary measures to estab- 
lish a Secretariat which shall be entirely free 
and independent of any other national or 
international organization or institution. 


ARTICLE XII 


The expenses of delegates to the Board 
shall be defrayed by their respective Govern- 
ments. All other expenses necessary for the 
administration of the present Agreement, in- 
cluding those of the Secretariat, shall be 
met by annual contributions of the Govern- 
ments of the participating countries. The 
total amount, manner and time of payment 
shall be determined by the Board by a ma- 
jority of not less than two thirds of the 
votes. The contribution of each Government 
shall be proportionate to the total of its 
respective basic quotas, except that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
will accept as its contribution an amount 
equal to 3344 percent of the total required 
contribution. 

ARTICLE XIV 


Regular meetings of the Board shall be held 
on the first Tuesday of January, April, July 
and October. Special meetings shall be 
called by the Chairman at any other time at 
his discretion, or upon written request of 
delegates representing not less than five of 
the participating Governments, or fifteen 
percent of the quotas specified in Article I, 
or one third of the votes established in 
Article XV. Notice of all special meetings 
shall be communicated to the delegates not 
less than three days before the date fixed 
for the meeting. 

The presence of delegates representing not 
less than 75 percent of the total votes of all 
the participating Governments shall be 
necessary to constitute a quorum for a meet- 
ing. Any participating Government may, 
through its delegates, by written notice to 
the Chairman, appoint the delegate of an- 
other participating Government to represent 
it and to vote on its behalf at any meeting 
of the Board. 

Except as otherwise provided in this Agree- 
ment, decisions of the Board shall be taken 
by a simple majority of the votes, it being 
understood that, in every case, the computa- 
tion shall be calculated on the basis of the 
total votes of all the participating Govern- 
ments, 

ARTICLE XV 
The votes to be exercised by the delegates 


of the participating Governments shall be as 
follows: 


Bras. rr — 0 
err Sc A 3 
8 1 

1 

1 

Equador 1 
TT 1 
Guatemala 1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

1 
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ARTICLE XVI 


The official reports of the Board to the 
participating Governments shall be written 
in the four official languages of the Pan 
American Union. 

ARTICLE XVII 


The participating Governments agree to 
maintain, in so far as possible, the normal 
and usual operation of the coffee trade, 


ARTICLE XVIII 


The Board is authorized to appoint advisory 
committees in the important markets, to the 
end that consumers, importers and distribu- 
tors of green and roasted coffee, as well as 
other interested persons, may be given an 
opportunity to express their views concern- 
ing the operation of the program established 
under this Agreement. 


ARTICLE XIX 


If the delegate of any participating Gov- 
ernment alleges that any participating Gov- 
ernment has failed to comply with the ob- 
ligations of the present Agreement, the Board 
shall decide whether any infringement of the 
Agreement has taken place, and, if so, what 
measures shall be recommended to correct 
the situation arising therefrom. 


ARTICLE XX 


The present Agreement shall be deposited 
with the Pan American Union at Washington, 
which shali transmit authentic certified 
copies thereof to the signatory Governments. 

The Agreement shall be ratified or approved 
by each of the signatory Governments in ac- 
cordance with its legal requirements and shall 
come into force when the instruments of 
ratification or approval of all the signatory 
Governments have been deposited with the 
Pan American Union. As soon as possible 
after the deposit of any ratification the Pan 
American Union shall inform each of the 
signatory Governments thereof. 

If, within ninety days from the date of 
signature of this Agreement, the instruments 
of ratification or approval of all the signatory 
Governments have not been deposited, the 
Governments which have deposited their in- 
struments of ratification or approval may put 
the Agreement into force among themselves 
by means of a Protocol. Such Protocol shall 
be deposited with the Pan American Union, 
which shall furnish certified copies thereof 
to each of the Governments on behalf of 
which the Protocol or the present Agreement 
was signed. 


ARTICLE XXI 


As long as the present Agreement remains 
in force, it shall prevail over provisions in- 
consistent therewith which may be contained 
in any other agreement previously concluded 
between any of the participating Govern- 
ments. Upon the termination of the pres- 
ent Agreement, all the provisions which may 
have been temporarily suspended by virtue 
of this Agreement shall automatically again 
become operative unless they have been defi- 
nitely terminated for other reasons. 

ARTICLE XXII 


The present Agreement shall apply, on the 
part of the United States of America, to the 
customs territory of the United States. Ex- 
ports to the United States of America and 
quotas for the United States market shall be 
understood to refer to the customs territory 
of the United States, 


ARTICLE XXIII 


For the purpose of this Agreement the fol- 
lowing definitions are adopted: 

(1) “Quota year” means the period of 
twelve months beg October 1, and end- 
ing September 30 of the following calendar 


year. 

(2) “Producing countries participating in 
this Agreement” means all participating 
countries except the United States of America, 
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(3) “The Board” means the Inter-Ameri- 
can Coffee Board provided for in Article IX. 


ARTICLE XXIV 


Subject to the eventuality covered by 
Article XXV, the present Agreement shall 
remain in force until October 1, 1943. 

Not less than one year prior to October 1, 
1943 the Board shall make recommendations 
to the participating Governments as to the 
continuation or otherwise of the Agreement. 
The recommendations, if in favor of con- 
tinuation, may suggest amendments to the 
Agreement. 

Each participating Government shall sig- 
nify to the Board its acceptance or rejection 
of the recommendations referred to in the 
immediately preceding paragraph within six 
months after the date of the receipt of such 
recommendations. This period may be ex- 
tended by the Board, 

If said recommendations are accepted by 
all the participating Governments, the par- 
ticipating Governments undertake to take 
such measures as may be necessary to carry 
out said recommendations. The Board shall 
draw up a declaration certifying the terms 
of said recommendations and their accept- 
ance by all the participating Governments, 
and the present Agreement shall be deemed 
to be amended in accordance with this dec- 
laration as from the date specified therein. 
A certified copy of the declaration together 
with a certified copy of the Agreement as 
amended shall be communicated to the Pan 
American Union and to each of the par- 
ticipating Governments, 

The same procedure for making amend- 
ments or for the continuation of the 
ment may be followed at any other time. 


ARTICLE XXV 


Any of the participating Governments 
may withdraw from the present Agreement 
after prior notification of one year to the 
Pan American Union which shall promptly 
inform the Board. If one or more partici- 
pating Governments representing 20 percent 
or more of the total quotas specified in Ar- 
ticle I of this Agreement withdraw there- 
from, the Agreement will thereupon termi- 
nate. 


ARTICLE XXVI 


In the event that because of special and 
extraordinary circumstances the Board should 
believe that the period fixed by Article XXIV 
for the duration of this Agreement might be 
reduced, it shall immediately notify all the 
participating Governments which, by unani- 
mous agreement, may decide to terminate 
this Agreement prior to October 1, 1943. 


TRANSITORY ARTICLE 


All coffee entered for consumption into the 
United States of America between October 1, 
1940 and September 30, 1941, both inclusive, 
shall be charged against the quotas for the 
first quota year. 

All coffee exported to the market outside 
the United States between October 1, 1940 
and September 30, 1941, both inclusive, shall 
be charged against the quotas for the first 
quota year. 

Done at the City of Washington, in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French, the twenty- 
eighth day of November 1940, 

For Brazil: 


(S) E. PENTEADO, [seat] 
For Colombia: 

(S) M. Mesía. [seat] 
For Costa Rica: 

(S) Octavio Brecue. [seat] 
For Cuba: 

(S) PEDRO MARTİNEZ FRAGA. [seat] 
For the Dominican Republic: 

(S) A. PASTORIZA, [sEat] 
For Ecuador: 

(S) C. E. ALFARO. [SEAL] 


(S) Hécror Davin Castro. 
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For Guatemala: 


(S) ENRIQUE Lopez HERRARTE. [SEAL] 
For Haiti: 

(S5) E. Lescor. [SEAL] 
For Honduras: 

(S) JULIÁN R. CÁCERES. [SEAL] 
For Mexico: 

(S) A. ESPINOSA DE LOS MONTEROS. [SEAL] 
For Nicaragua: y 

(S) Leon DE BAYLE. [SEAL] 
For Peru: 

(S) EDUARDO GARLAND., [SEAL] 
For the United States of America: 

(S) SUMNER WELLES. [SEAL] 
For Venezuela: 

(S) Luts COLL-PARDO. [SEAL] 


I hereby certify that the foregoing docu- 
ment is a true and faithful copy of the orig- 
inal in the English, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French languages! of the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement, which was signed at Wash- 
ington and deposited, with the Pan American 
Union on November 28, 1940. 

[SEAL] PEDRO DE ALBA, 

Secretary of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 30, 1940. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this 
agreement was entered into by this 
country and 14 coffee-producing na- 
tions. It has been very strongly urged 
by the Secretary of State. We had a 
hearing on the treaty. No opposition 
was expressed to the treaty, and I hope 
it will be ratified. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
I desire to make a brief comment about 
the treaty. In a situation of this sort 
I think it is advisable that we should 
know what we are doing, and particu- 
larly that the beneficiaries of our favor 
in Central and South America should 
equally know what we are doing. 

There is no doubt about the high pur- 
pose of this coffee agreement between 
15 countries, 14 of them producers and 
one of them a consumer, we being the 
consumer. The immediate and direct 
result of the agreement is to raise the 
price of coffee in the United States $25,- 
000,000 in round numbers. That is the 
purpose of the agreement. I am not 
criticizing the purpose, because collater- 
ally the necessity for it is the mainte- 
nance of a sound economy in these 
coffee-producing countries. What I am 
undertaking to make plain is simply 
that this is essentially, at the moment, 
a $25,000,000 contribution on our part 
toward the stabilization of economies in 
Central and South American coffee- 
growing states. 

The Senator from Mississippi is cor- 
rect in stating that there was no oppo- 
sition to the treaty in the committee. I 
am not now opposing it. I think, how- 
ever, that when we proceed with an act 
of grace of this character it should be 
quite plain that the American people are 
footing the bill. 

This is an experiment in the resta- 
bilizatilon of coffee prices. ‘There are 
about 25,000,000 bags of coffee in the 
world. Due to the loss of European 
markets, there is a market for only 
15,000,000 bags. A carry-over of 10,- 
000,000 bags will remain to plague the 
situation from year to year until it is 
fundamentally corrected by some sort 
of control. 


Spanish, Portuguese, and French texts not 
printed. 
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This treaty does not touch the funda- 
mental problem. It is simply a tempo- 
rary arrangement seeking to raise the 
price of coffee to a point which is not 
unreasonable, but which, by experience 
and practice, has been found to be a 
reasonable price, so that to this extent, 
at least, the economy in the coffee-pro- 
ducing countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere may be assisted as I have indi- 
cated. The price at the moment is about 
$25,000,000. 

Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator from 
Mississippi will permit me, I wish simply 
to interject that I do not think the bald 
statement made by the Senator from 
Michigan is a fair picture of the situa- 
tion. While the treaty will raise the 
price of coffee to consumers above the 
price at which it has been selling in view 
of the demoralized world market for 
coffee, it will not raise it above the nor- 
mal price of coffee in this country or in 
the world prior to that demoralization, 
as the testimony before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations showed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think I said 
exactly that. I attempted to do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Senator’s 
first statement, while not intended to 
do so, would be likely to leave the im- 
pression that this treaty levies on the 
American people a subsidy of $25,000,000 
above the normal price of coffee and the 
price they would be required to pay 
except for this world situation. I think 
the testimony showed that, even with the 
increased price which may result from 
the treaty, the price will not be as high 
as it Was over an average period in nor- 
mal times, when coffee found its market 
throughout the world. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think 
there is any disagreement between the 
Senator from Kentucky and me, so I will 
repeat my statement. The stabilized 
price of coffee under this agreement 
probably will be a normal price com- 
pared with the average price over the 
years. The fact remains that the treaty 
increases the price of coffee to the Amer- 
ican coffee-consuming public $25,000,- 
000, in round numbers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It increases it above 
the low price to which it descended as a 
result of this particular situation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It increases it 
above the price the American public was 
paying for coffee the day this treaty was 
signed and promulgated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Instanter. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Instanter. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Mississippi will yield 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think the 
treaty increases the price to the con- 
sumer. The retail price is unaffected by 
the treaty, and must inevitably remain 
unaffected by the treaty. It does increase 
the wholesale price. That is to sa., bring- 
ing some stability into the coffee market 
resulted in an increased price of approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 to the 
producers of coffee in the Central and 
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South American countries, the Western 
Hemisphere producers of coffee; but it 
must be remembered that coffee at that 
time was at the all-time low price, due 
to trade demoralization, the closing up of 
markets in Europe. 

It is true that the treaty does not affect 
the general problem of the coffee-pro- 
ducing countries. Indeed, it cannot do 
so. The only thing the treaty does is to 
allow the South American, Central 
American, or Western Hemisphere pro- 
ducers to fix a quota on their imports 
into our market; but that quota is not 
fixed even at the normal imports from 
those countries. It is fixed at a point in 
excess of the normal imports from those 
countries. 

This treaty does not affect imports 
from Puerto Rico or Hawaii—our own 
coffee-producing areas. The production 
from those areas comes in unaffected by 
the treaty. The treaty imposes no bur- 
den upon the United States except to bear 
a fixed proportion of the expense of 
maintaining an international coffee as- 
sociation, so to speak, for a period of 3 
years. The treaty itself is limited to 1943, 
with an escape clause which permits any 
country to get out from under it on 1 
year’s notice if it desires so to do. 

Of course, our part of the expense is 
nominal, estimated at about $20,000 per 
year. The importance of the treaty is the 
stabilization of the markets in South 
America, and is to enable the South 
American and Central American coun- 
tries in whose general economy coffee 
plays such an important part to main- 
tain their level of purchases with us, 
looking at the matter from our stand- 
point. Of course, we are interested also 
in the maintenance of economic and po- 
litical stability in the coffee-producing 
countries. I believe in some one of the 
South American or Central American 
coffee-producing countries coffee fur- 
nishes approximately 90 percent of the 
exports, as the Vice President very well 
knows from his general study of this 
question, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is any information 
available to the Senate as to the effect 
of this treaty and of the quota system 
upon consumption in the United States? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think that question 
was asked in the committee, but I am not 
sure the answer was taken down. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Can the Senator 
inform the Senate whether or not the 
quota supply will so restrict the importa- 
tions of coffee, and so affect the price, 
that American citizens will not be able 
to secure coffee? In other words, I as- 
sume that there are some persons living 
in this country who are not now able to 
buy coffee. Is not that correct? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I presume that 
is correct, although the price of coffee 
now is very low, and the reason why we 
have entered into this agreement is to try 
to help out these coffee-praducing coun- 
tries so that they may obtain a fair or 

reasonable price for their coffee. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will say to the 
Senator that as I glance over this quota 
agreement I inevitably think of the quota 
system which we have imposed with re- 
spect to sugar; but in that case the pri- 
mary reason for the quota system was to 
protect the American grower of sugar 
beets and sugarcane so that our farmers 
who are engaged in the production of 
sugarcane and sugar beets may be as- 
sured the American market. With the 
exception of the production of Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii, we have no area in the 
United States which is at all interested 
in the production of coffee. Therefore 
the effect of the quota system is to re- 
quire our consumers to pay a price which 
they might not otherwise have to pay in 
order to stabilize the economy of the 
South American countries which export 
coffee to the United States. It may be a 
perfectly desirable thing to do; but I 
think it is of interest to us to know what 
the effect of a quota system of this kind is 
likely to be upon those who may desire 
to purchase coffee in the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON. Personally, I should 
think there might be a tendency for coffee 
to go up in price a wee bit; but no start- 
ling revelations were made to us to the 
effect that that would be true. All the 
coffee-producing countries—I think they 
are 14 in number—met and agreed on 
this plan, and it was urged because of the 
necessity of improving the economic con- 
dition of those countries. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I note that this 
agreement is presented to us as a tem- 
porary measure. The phrase “a tem- 
porary measure” is repeated two or three 
times in the report, 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. How long is tem- 
porary,” may I ask? 

Mr. HARRISON. Three years is the 
limit of the agreement, and I think a 
country may withdraw in 1 year. That 
is my recollection of the terms of the 
agreement. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is purely a tempo- 
rary matter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
very much interested in the pending 
treaty. Many of my constituents are 
engaged in the handling of coffee. New 
Orleans is the largest coffee importing 
market in the United States. 

Is it not a fact that, even though the 
amount of 15,900,000 bags of coffee is 
fixed as our quota, if said quota does not 
prove sufficient and the price of coffee 
should rise, there is a provision in the 
treaty whereby the quotas can be in- 
creased so as to adjust the supply to 
what our requirements are? 

Mr. HARRISON. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So that by adjusting 
the supply of coffee to our requirements 
it is hoped to keep the prices of coffee at 
a normal level and do away with the 
abnormal fluctuations of the prices of 
the commodity. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 
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Mr VANDENBERG. The Senator 
from Louisiana wants to know whether 
there is a clause which will, in a way, 
police the arrangement if the price of 
coffee gets too high. What does he mean 
by “too high“? Again we are back to 
what the Senator from Wyoming was 
asking. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think the advance 
in price to consumers to which the Sena- 
tor from Michigan referred awhile ago 
was based on the price of coffee as it is 
today, which is far below normal. What 
I would term “an excessive price” or “too 
high prices,” as the Senator from Michi- 
gan would have it, would be prices in 
excess of what the normal price of coffee 
is, and the normal price can be easily 
ascertained by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is the Sen- 
ator’s opinion. There is nothing in the 
treaty which sets out any such rule, is 
there? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; but as I under- 
stand the treaty, as I have just indicated, 
if the agreed quota of coffee is not suf- 
ficient for our consumptive requiremenis, 
more coffee can be imported. The main 
factor that would make coffee rise in 
price would be its scarcity, and since the 
treaty provides for methods whereby 
quotas can be increased, that in itself 
would probably have the tendency of reg- 
ulating the price at a normal level. As I 
understand, the quota provided for in the 
treaty is about what we normally con- 
sume. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
indirectly correct. It all depends upon 
what the supervisory authorities think is 
the proper price for coffee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi permit me to 
ask a question of the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Louisiana this question: 
Does the treaty set up a commission or 
board which will have authority to de- 
cide when the price of coffee goes too 
high in the United States and when ad- 
ditional importations may come in? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; not as to price 
fixing. However, a board is provided for 
which would have the authority to in- 
crease importation. The reason coffee 
is selling for an abnormally low price 
today is because of the vast amount of 
coffee now on hand. There is no limit 
to the amount that can be imported. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. South America can- 
not ship coffee to Europe, as in the past, 
so that the quota of fifteen-million-and- 
some-odd-thousand bags for our require- 
ments is necessary in order to bring back 
the prices to as near normalcy as pos- 
sible. As the Senator well knows, the 
purpose of the treaty is to stabilize the 
price of coffee. 

Mr. NORRIS. When the Senator says 
the purpose is to make it stable, he means 
the idea is to increase it to what he calis 
a normal price? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct; to 
make it come up to the normal price. 
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As I understand, a monthly index of 
prices is kept by the Department of Com- 
merce as to all commodities. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And the moment the 
price of coffee on that index would in- 
crease above the normal price, more 
coffee could be permitted to enter, and, 
of course, that would have a tendency 
to lower the price of the commodity. 

Mr. NORRIS. My question was di- 
rected to that subject, but the Senator 
does not seem to have understood it, 
probably because I did not make it plain. 
Who is to decide when the price 
of coffee gets high enough so that addi- 
tional importations may begin? Who is 
to give permission to the importers to 
bring more coffee in? Who will decide 
that? 

Mr. HARRISON. The board is the one 
to decide. 

Mr. NORRIS. How is the board con- 
stituted? Who is the board? 

Mr. HARRISON. The board is com- 
posed of men who are engaged in the 
coffee business in the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Do the consumers have 
any representative on the board? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think not. But I 
may say that among the members of the 
board, according to countries, the United 
States has 12 votes out of 36, and there 
is provision in the agreement that only 
one-third are required in order to change 
the terms of the treaty with reference 
to the quotas. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator 
from Mississippi think that if the mem- 
bers of the board from our country are 
coffee dealers 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr.NORRIS. No; Iam asking a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi, and 
I should like to have an answer, when I 
shall be glad to yield. 

If the board consists of coffee dealers, 
does the Senator think it would be fair 
to entrust to them the power to in- 
crease or decrease importations and thus 
raise or lower the price of coffee to the 
consumers in the United States? 

Mr. HARRISON. Let me read article 
9 of the treaty, which I think will explain 
the situation. It is as follows: 

The present agreement shall be under the 
administration of a board, which shall be 
known as the Inter-American Coffee Board, 
and which shall be composed of delegates 
representing the governments of the partici- 
pating countries. 

Each government shall appoint a delegate 
to the board upon approval of the agree- 
ment. In the absence of the delegate of any 
participating country, his Government shall 
appoint an alternate who shall act in place 
of the delegate. Subsequent appointments 
shall be communicated by the respective 
governments to the chairman of the board. 

The board shall elect from among its 
members a chairman and a vice chairman, 
who shall hold office for such period as it 
may determine. 

The seat of the board shall be in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator read 
the provision which gives the board au- 
thority to stop importations or to permit 
them to increase? 

Mr. GEORGE. If I may do so— 
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Mr. NORRIS. Very well; I shall be 
glad to have the chairman of the com- 
mittee do so. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is found in article 8: 

In the event that there should be fore- 
seen an imminent shortage of coffee in the 
United States market in relation to its re- 
quirements, the Inter-American Coffee 
Board— 


Which is provided for in article 9, 
which the Senator from Mississippi just 
read— 
the Inter-American Coffee Board shall have 
the authority, as an emergency measure, to 
increase the quotas for the United States 
market, in proportion to the basic quotas, up 
to the quantity necessary to satisfy these re- 
quirements even though in this manner the 
limits specified in article III may be exceeded. 
Any member of the Board may request such 
an increase and the increase may be author- 
ized by a one-third vote of the Board. 


We have one-third of the votes on the 
board. The board is to be composed of 
36 members, and the United States is to 
have 12. 

Mr. NORRIS. Our members are all to 
be coffee dealers, I judge. 

Mr. GEORGE. They would be such as 
the President would appoint. 

Mr. NORRIS. The President is to ap- 
point them? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. I should think 
the consumers would be represented. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think so. If 
someone is to appoint them, he certainly 
would give the consumers representation. 

Now, I yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I asked the Sena- 
tor to yield to me to suggest, as has just 
been stated to the Senator, that the 
board is to be essentially an inter-Amer- 
‘ican board, appointed by the Govern- 
‘ments; but it will still remain true, as the 
Senator from Nebraska and the Senator 
from Mississippi have well pointed out, 
that the members of the board are very 
likely to be the persons primarily and 
personally interested in the sale of coffee 
to American consumers. Apparently 
nothing has been revealed as yet indicat- 
ing that there will be any spokesman on 
the board who will have a voice in fixing 
the prices of quotas from the point of 
view of the consumer. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should dislike very 
much to have the dealers in any commod- 
ity be those who would, in effect, fix the 
price the consumer would have to pay for 
the commodity; and I am afraid that 
would be the effect of the proposed treaty, 
although I confess I have not studied it. 

I should like to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations what 
happened in the committee in regard to 
this treaty; were any hearings held? 

Mr. GEORGE. An informal hearing 
was held, with a representative from the 
State Department present, and a great 
many questions were asked by the Sena- 
tors present, there being a representative 
meeting of the committee, that is, a 
rather full meeting. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the committee 
were unanimous? 

Mr. GEORGE. The committee were 
unanimous. In article 1 of the treaty, as 
the Senator would have seen if he had 
had time to examine it—— 
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Mr. NORRIS. I have not had time to 
examine it at all. 

Mr. GEORGE. It will be found that 
the coffee-producing countries outside 
the United States are given allocations, 
and it is specifically set forth in article 1 
of the treaty what amount is allotted to 
each country as the amount it may bring 
into the United States annually. The 
total amount is fixed at 15,545,000 bags. 
That is said to be in excess of the normal 
importations from all of these countries. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems 
to me it is important that we be sure 
whether that is true. As I ‘nderstand, 
15,545,000 bags of coffee is the total allo- 
cation to all the countries exporting cof- 
fee to the United States. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. In 
the treaty that total exportation to the 
United States is allotted to the several 
coffee-producing countries, and then fol- 
lows the provision for the creation of an 
inter-American coffee board, and the 
votes of the several countries upon that 
board are set forth in article XV. It will 
be noted that the United States is given 
12 out of the 36 votes of the board. I 
think the agreement itself rather goes 
into all these questions rather elabo- 
rately. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there anything in the 
treaty that would contemplate or would 
make it possible for the members of the 
board representing the United States to 
have meetings of their own, to have 
hearings, and to ascertain what might be 
the sentiment or the belief of the people 
of the United States as to the price of 
coffee? 

Mr. GEORGE. The board is to meet 
in Washington. As I understand, under 
the treaty a two-thirds majority is re- 
quired to do anything affirmatively 
affecting the quotas or to make impor- 
tant decisions; so with the one-third of 
the total vote given to the United States, 
we have a check upon what may be done. 

It will be found in article XVIII that— 

The board is authorized to appoint advisory 
committees in the important markets, to the 
end that consumers, importers, and distribu- 
tors of green and roasted coffee, as well as 
other interested persons, may be given an 
opportunity to express their views concerning 
the operation of the program established 
under this agreement. 


Mr. NORRIS. The full board is so 
authorized. Article XVIII does not give 
that authority to our members? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; that authority is 
given to the full board in the first in- 
stance, and if it appoints an advisory 
committee the advisory committee is not 
confined to our membership. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator be- 
lieve it would be proper, or that the 
treaty contains authority for our mem- 
bers to hold hearings of their own? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think undoubtedly 
so. 
Mr. NORRIS. The Senator thinks 
they could do that? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think undoubtedly 
so if they wish separately to advise 
among themselves, and inasmuch as the 
treaty is limited to October 1, 1943, with 
the escape clause, and inasmuch as our 
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own coffee-producing areas in Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii are not placed under 
quota, and that the general quota al- 
lotted to all the Central and South 
American producers is in excess of the 
normal, it would appear that the coffee 
consumers in the United States are fairly 
well protected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When the figure of 
15,000,000 and some odd thousand bags 
of coffee was fixed as our quota, the 
amount that was consumed by this coun- 
try in the past was taken into considera- 
tion? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; it was. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the way by 
which this amount was fixed? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And by fixing the 
amount of our quota at what we nor- 
mally consumed, it was felt that the 
price would remain stable, and as a 
matter of fact return to normalcy. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Even if the war in Europe 
came to an end tomorrow, and there were 
a greatly increased demand for coffee 
from Europe, the treaty would still con- 
tinue until 1943? 

Mr. HARRISON. The treaty would 
continue for 3 years, although under the 
escape clause this country could withdraw 
from it a year from now. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, is there any 
precedent for a treaty of this kind, by 
which in the past we have agreed with 
other nations to accept only limited 
amounts of a certain product, or is this 
a new precedent for treaties with other 
nations? 

Mr. HARRISON. We are desirous of 
helping these coffee-producing countries 
return to economic stability. That is the 
moving reason. 

Mr. TAFT. Is it not true, for instance, 
that if the American people happen to 
like Colombian coffee better than coffee 
produced elsewhere they cannot get more 
than a limited amount of Colombian cof- 
fee? We are limiting ourselves, as I see 
it, to saying to Colombia, “We will take 
only a certain amount of Colombian cof- 
fee, no matter whether the people of the 
United States happen to develop a taste 
for Colombian coffee.” Is that a correct 
interpretation of the treaty? 

Mr. HARRISON. Under this agree- 
ment the parties to it have a right to 
shift their policy. 

Mr. TAFT. We have no voice in that, 
because we are binding ourselves to abide 
by the votes of the board, so if our mem- 
bers of the board want to bring about a 
change they will not have power to do 
80. 
Mr. GEORGE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that the quota of Colom- 
bia or Brazil is based upon the prior im- 
portations of each of those countries into 
the United States, and the State Depart- 
ment acvises that all the coffee-produc- 
ing countries are highly satisfied with the 
agreement. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I was not 
concerned with the other coffee-produc- 
ing countries, but rather with whether 
we were limiting our consumers to par- 
ticular things given them by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. In other 
words, it seems to me we have here ex- 
actly that international regimentation 
of trade which it is argued will result 
from a German victory—if there should 
be a German victory—and which we 
should by all means avoid. Now we our- 
selves are entering into a treaty to set up 
exactly that kind of regimentation of 
international trade. 

Mr. GEORGE. We merely approve 
the agreement made by the coffee-pro- 
ducing countries, and the allocation to 
each country is based on its prior aver- 
age exports to the United States. 

Mr. TAFT, But we bind ourselves not 
to accept more than a certain amount 
from each country. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. We tie our hands. 

Mr. GEORGE. We bind ourselves 
during the terms of the treaty; that is, to 
October 1, 1943. 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say to the 
Senator from Ohio that the State De- 
partment’s representative told us that the 
Department circularized the coffee indus- 
try in the United States, and that not a 
Single protest was raised against the 
agreement. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator from 
Ohio inquires about precedents. Of 
course, there is a rather tenuous prece- 
dent in the fashion in which we have 
covenanted to foster the sugar industry 
in Cuba under a system largely encour- 
aged by a former very distinguished and 
amiable Secretary of Agriculture. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 


A GENEROUS GESTURE TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the answer 
to the Senator from Ohio is that in the 
field of sugar there was an international 
agreement which I think in principle is 
practically identical with this, with the 
exception which I have already pointed 
out, namely, that the United States en- 
tered into the international sugar agree- 
ment, and the Congress passed the sugar- 
quota law for the specific purpose pri- 
marily of protecting the economic status 
of our own producers. I think that in the 
condition in which the world finds itself 
now, there can be no doubt that agree- 
ments of this kind are necessary and 
desirable. 

I feel that this treaty should without 
question be ratified, but my questions 
have been prompted by the fact that I 
should like to make it very clear that in 
agreeing to this treaty the people and 
the Government of the United States are 
making a very generous gesture toward 
the coffee-producing countries. I assume 
that the principal purpose of this treaty 
is to promote Western Hemisphere soli- 
darity, and I think that is a very desir- 
able end, and one that should be en- 
couraged. Nevertheless it is clear that 
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the United States, which without any 
question is the greatest market for coffee 
in the world, is agreeing to maintain the 
price of coffee for the coffee-producing 
countries, by limiting the amount of cof- 
fee which may be brought into the United 
States. It is also agreeing by this treaty 
to limit the amount of coffee that may 
be brought into the United States from 
countries outside the Western Hemis- 
phere to 355,000 bags. We are commit- 
ting the administration of this treaty to 
an international board, on which we 
have only one-third of the membership, 
and we are paying one-third of the ex- 
pense. All of this we do because we want 
to encourage the economy of the Western 
Hemisphere countries producing coffee. 

May I ask the Senator from Mississippi 
if I have not with a fair degree of accu- 
racy stated what is true? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. I thank the 
Senator from Wyoming for his excellent 
contribution. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is there any other 
consideration that passes to the United 
States in this treaty, except the stabiliza- 
tion of the economy of the other nations? 

Mr. HARRISON. That was the main 
and dominant thought. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me say this, if the 
Senator from Mississippi will permit me, 
that there are two very definite consider- 
ations. First, the purchasing power of 
the various countries was given definite 
consideration, because coffee is such a 
vital factor in their economy. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; I made that 
statement in connection with the stabili- 
zation of the general economy. 

Mr, GEORGE. In addition to that, to 
the extent that Puerto Rico and Hawaii 
are dependent upon the coffee market it 
is a protection to them, because if all the 
coffee produced in Central America and 
South America were dumped on the 
American market, I think that Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii would not be able to 
produce and sell coffee even at cost of 
production. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Then, under this 
agreement, if it shall be ratified, as I have 
no doubt it will be, Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii may send into the United States 
as much coffee as they produce? 

im GEORGE. Yes; with no restric- 
tion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In other words, by 
this treaty we have clearly and fully pro- 
tected the rights of American producers 
in the American possessions? 

Mr. GEORGE. Undoubtedly, because 
there is no restriction on what they may 
bring into this country. 

Mr. GEORGE. Undoubtedly, because 
there are no restrictions on what they 
may bring into this country. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should like to 
add a further word, then I shall take 
my seat. I think that that is a very ex- 
cellent precedent; and I know that the 
two able Senators who have been ex- 
plaining the treaty to the Senate will 
agree with those of us who represent 
sugar-producing States in the Union 
that, in the further consideration of 
legislation upon the subject of sugar, 
we shall give primary consideration to 
the protection of the rights of Ameri- 
can producers, 
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The point I wish to make is that, if 
we are willing to adopt a quota system 
for the benefit of the producers of 
coffee in Western Hemisphere countries, 
we shall surely not hesitate to improve 
the sugar law for the benefit of our own 
producers. Let no one suggest that 
American producers of sugar beets and 
sugarcane are not entitled to the same 
treatment we have extended to South 
America. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I will 
save time by asking a double question 
which may be answered as one. Is it 
not a fact that the coffee plant is a 
perennial instead of an annual, and that 
it is to the advantage of the American 
consumer to have a stable source for its 
coffee supply such as this treaty is in- 
tended to preserve? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is un- 
doubtedly correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The agree- 
ment is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. If there be no amendment 
to be proposed, the agreement will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The agreement was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion of ratification will be read. 

The Legislative Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein), That the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive A, Seventy-seventh Congress, first 
session, the Inter-American Coffee Agree- 
ment, signed at Washington on November 
28, 1940, by representatives of this Govern- 
ment and the governments of 14 other Amer- 
ican republics. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution of rat- 
ification. [Putting the question.] Two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur- 
ring therein, the resolution is agreed to, 
and the agreement is ratified, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the nominations on the cal- 
endar. 

The Legislative Clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of postmasters 
are confirmed en bloc. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon on Thursday next, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Thursday, February 6, 
1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 3, 1941, as follows: 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Homer Clark, Blue Lake. 
Charles J. Lehew, La Mesa. 
Mattie Mae Migge, Lomita Park. 
Blanche Vincent, Sharp Park. 
Edith M. Kennedy, Weimar, 
MISSOURI 
Lottie Breedlove, Rogersville. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
John D. Farmer, Mullens. 
Christopher C. Hunley, Sharples. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, only the eternal Christ, 
with the redemptive thought and the 
redemptive passion in His will is equal to 
our needs. O Thou who knowest the be- 
ginning and the end and who holdest in 
Thy grasp the destiny of men, prepare us 
with fortitude and with patience to meet 
whatever may come to us this day; give 
us the strength to do our duty as it is 
given us to see it. Oh, keep our heart 
fountains full of the refreshing streams of 
loving kindness which abide after the 
fashion of this world is frayed and faded. 
Eternal God of wisdom and truth, give 
Thy holy counsel to our President, our 
Speaker, and the Congress, that the rule 
of government may be for the preserva- 
tion of peace, for the promotion of na- 
tional happiness, and for good will. Be 
with all our citizens throughout our land; 
we pray that they may be blest and sanc- 
tified in the knowledge of Thy holy law. 
Hear our unspoken prayers with their 
deeper hopes, quivering in faith, in si- 
lence and in loneliness as they reach to- 
ward Thee; and Thine shall be the glory 
forever. In the name of our Redeemer. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, January 31, 1941, was read and ap- 
proved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I have two unanimous-consent 
requests. The first is that I may be per- 
mitted to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp and include therein an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Washington Star of yes- 
terday. The second request is that I may 
be permitted to revise and extend the re- 
marks I expect to make on the bill H. R. 
1776 and include therein excerpts from 
the hearings, also statements made by 
other parties whose statements I regard 
as germane to the discussion of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASING THE DEBT LIMIT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

Mr. DOUGHTON, from the Committee 
on Ways and Means, reported the hill 
(H. R. 2959) to increase the debt limit of 
the United States, to provide for the Fed- 
eral taxation of future issues of obliga- 
tions of the United States and its instru- 
mentalities, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 20), which was read a first and 
second time and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union 
and ordered printed. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all points of or- 
der against the bill be waived, and I also 
ask unanimous consent that there be 3 
hours of general debate on the bill, one- 
half to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] and 
one-half by myself. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, may I say that 
the request of the chairman of the 
committee is agreeable to the minority 
members, with the reservation about 
which we talked this morning, that in 
case we find a little later in the day 
that 3 hours will not be ample time, as 
divided between the two sides, we can 
consider an extension of the 3-hour 
period. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. There will be no 
objection to that on this side. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
what are the subjects which would come 
under the points of order that the gentle- 
man wishes waived? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. There is provision 
in this bill for payment of the expenses 
incurred in marketing these bonds. A 
Similar provision is contained in the pres- 
ent law with respect to the issuance of 
the baby bonds. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. In 
other words, you are intruding on the 
Committee on Appropriations, and you 
want to have the point of order waived 
against that violation? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes; to the extent 
of providing for the expenses necessary 
in issuing the bonds provided for in this 
bill, if it becomes law, and placing them 
on the market. There is a similar provi- 
sion in the present law with respect to 
the baby bonds. There is nothing new 
about it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
much will the expense be? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I cannot tell the 
gentleman that. He should direct that 
inquiry to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
I am unable to state what it will be. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. As the chairman has 
pointed out, this is similar to the pro- 
vision with respect to the baby bonds. 
As to the amount, that will have to be 
determined by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations when the request is made 
for the funds. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is 
that the only point of order that is 
sought to be waived? 

Mr. COOPER. That is the only pro- 
vision of the bill that could be subject 
to a point of order, and that is by rea- 
son of the fact that it is an appropria- 
tion to provide for the payment of the 
expenses involved in the issuance of 
these bonds. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Supplementing 
what the gentleman from Tennessee has 
said, may I say that the reason the chair- 
man is making this request is, as I un- 
derstand, to avoid the necessity of asking 
5 Committee on Rules for a rule on the 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is correct. 


How 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. When 

vine gentleman going to bring up the 
ill? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I hope to bring it 
up at the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill that is coming up today, if it 
is agreeable with the House leadership. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
means that the bill cannot possibly come 
up here in less than 3 or 4 days? 

Mr.DOUGHTON. There is no thought 
of that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Then 
I cannot see any hardship will be imposed 
on the gentleman if he goes through the 
regular channels and gets a rule for the 
waiving of the point of order. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. We will do that if 
there is objection, of course. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Of course, the bill be- 
ing privileged and the report being pre- 
sented from the floor, there is no neces- 
sity for a rule. The minority and ma- 
jority members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means agreed on these two 
points, with respect to this appropriation 
matter and the time for general debate. 
Therefore, in harmony with the agree- 
ment which has been reached, there 
woua be no special point in asking for a 
rule, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I do 
not believe the gentleman is quite correct 
when he says there is no necessity for a 
rule, because the gentleman has just said 
there would be necessity for it. 

Mr. COOPER. I say there would not 
be if consent were granted with respect to 
these two points. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I un- 
derstand that, but if you do not get that 
consent you will be obliged to have a rule. 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. There 
is necessity for a rule if any Member of 
the House wishes to object. 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly. It is the 
purpose of the request to avoid that. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. If the gentle- 
man will yield, we have brought up this 
matter with an appreciation of the fact 
that if we had objected to it in the com- 
mittee, all they would have had to do 
would be to get a rule. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It would cause just 
that much unnecessary trouble. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I am 
not discussing the legislation, but the 
point I am trying to bring out is that we 
have rules in the House and I do not like 
to see them set aside unless there is a 
necessity for it. 

If there was a time element involved 
I could see where the gentleman might 
very well submit the unanimous-consent 
request, but the gentleman could go to- 
morrow and get a rule and have the bill 
ready to be brought up in the regular way 
when the House will be in a position to 
consider the same. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Of course, that isa 
formality that the ranking minority 
member of the committee and myself had 
already agreed upon but, of course, we 
can appear before the Rules Committee 
if the gentleman wishes to exercise his 
prerogatives in the matter, 
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Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will permit, here is the 
position of the minority of the com- 
mittee, not attempting, of course, to speak 
for our distinguished ranking minority 
member, but there had been an under- 
standing about the bill and it could come 
in without a rule except for one portion 
of the bill, and that is a part that makes 
the measure effective in one respect and 
if anybody objected we would have to go 
and get a rule for the measure; in other 
words, probably 99 percent of the bill is 
privileged, but there is probably 1 per- 
cent that is not privileged. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I think the committee has more 
claim for asking unanimous consent than 
most of similar requests which are pre- 
sented here. I want to serve notice, how- 
ever, that with respect to the various im- 
portant legislation coming up we must 
give it mature and careful consideration. 
I want the legislation to come up ordi- 
narily in the regular way. I am not going 
to object in this particular instance, be- 
cause it would be privileged in fact ex- 
cept for this one item, and that fact 
restrains me from objecting. Hereafter 
I think legislation, defense legislation or 
whatever it may be, in the interest of good 
legislation and orderly procedure, should 
come up in the regular way. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. May I say to the 
gentleman, in order to be perfectly fair, 
that we discussed the matter fully with 
the minority members and had their ap- 
proval of the course that the chairman 
is taking with respect to this bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I do 
not question that at all, but I want to 
have it understood that this important 

legislation we will consider in the next 
few months should go through the regu- 
lar channels and be considered in the 
regular way. We should not take it 
up with unanimous consent. However, 
Iam not going to object in this instance. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, since I represent 
a school of thought that is not repre- 
sented by either the majority or the 
minority, and since I appeared before 
the committee, I hope the gentleman 
will allot me a reasonable time to pre- 
sent my views when the bill comes up. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The gentleman 
will be treated fairly, I can assure him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 


There was no objection. 
CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order today, the Consent Cal- 
endar, may be suspended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


FILING OF MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have the 
privilege of filing minority views on the 
bill just reported by the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am dropping into the hopper today a 
resolution requesting the Attorney Gen- 
eral to appear before the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization for. the 
purpose of testifying with respect to the 
citizenship of one Fritz Kuhn. It does 
appear that certain people have been 
given unusual consideration. This goes 
for such men as Harry Bridges and we 
would like to find out why these people 
are given this consideration, and we pro- 
pose to do it now. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to speak for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Cox addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD.] 


MONTHLY REPORT OF GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years it has been the custom for the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations at the end of each session of 
Congress to make a report on the fiscal 
affairs of the Government. With the 
advent of our very greatly enlarged ex- 
penditure program incident to national 
defense and the financing of it, I felt 
that Congress periodically should have 
statements which would concisely por- 
tray our financial situation as to re- 
ceipts, expenditures, public debt, and so 
forth, as that program progresses. Cus- 
tomarily in the past the Congress and 
the country get a detailed and a general 
picture of that program in January when 
a new Budget comes in, and from that 
time on there is scattered public infor- 
mation through Treasury reports and 
other governmental sources that is not 
periodically correlated and made availa- 
ble. It seemed to me, in view of the tre- 
mendous proportions of our projected 
financial program and the augmenta- 
tions and revisions that may necessarily 
occur in it from time to time, that it 
would be of value and interest to the 
Members of Congress, the press, and the 
public, generally, if the Budget situation 
could be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record each month during the session so 
as to bring the important data down to 
date as of the end of the previous month. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has 
agreed, in consultation with the Bureau 
of the Budget, to furnish me this data, 
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and I have the first statements to the end 
of December last. 

There are six statements dealing with, 
first, actual receipts and expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1940 and receipts and ex- 
penditures for the fiscal years 1941 and 
1942 on an estimated basis; second, the 
effect on the public debt of financing the 
deficit; third, the statutory debt limita- 
tions; fourth, the general fund balances; 
fifth, obligations of corporations and 
credit agencies guaranteed as to princi- 
pal and interest by the Government; and 
sixth, a combined statement of assets and 
liabilities of governmental corporations 
and credit agencies. 

The figures in these statements will 
be official data furnished by the Gov- 
ernment agencies charged with the re- 
sponsibility of these finances. I believe 
they will prove useful when compiled and 
published in this form periodically and 
may eliminate misunderstandings and 
erroneous conclusions that are some- 
times reached because of recourse to 
dispersed data from governmental 
sources which, while bearing on the same 
subject,- are often misleading because 
they proceed from a different basis of 
calculation. 

Personally, I feel that the year 1941 
will be looked upon in history as the 
year of destiny of the human race on 
this planet, and I feel that our fiscal 
activities should be given to the country 
correctly each month as we go along. 

I may say that I presented this mat- 
ter to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and I feel that I have their approval in 
making this presentation to you, so 1 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ments to which I have referred and the 
accompanying letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury may be inserted in the 
Recorp and printed in an appropriate 
style of type that will enable them read- 
ily to be studied and that as these re- 
ports come each month during the re- 
mainder of the session they may be in- 
serted in the Recorp. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 31, 1941. 

My Dear Mr. CHARMAN: In accordance 
with your suggestion and after consultation 
with the Bureau of the Budget, the Treasury 
Department has arranged to furnish you 
monthly with statements relating to re- 
ceipts, appropriations, expenditures, public 
debt, contingent liabilities, the balance in 
general fund, and similar fiscal data as re- 
flected by the Treasury's official accounts. 

The publication of such statements in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp within a few days after 
the close of each month, as a regular order 
of business while the Congress is in session, 
would provide the Members of Congress with 
a ready reference to the latest official infor- 
mation concerning the Government’s finan- 
cial affairs. It would also be helpful to them 
in avoiding the misunderstanding which 
sometimes arises when data obtained from 
different sources reflecting different bases are 
used. 

For example, information relating to gov- 
ernmental receipts and expenditures is fre- 
quently calculated on different bases. Unex- 
pended balances available under appropria- 
tions are sometimes stated on the basis of 
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warrants issued by the Treasury, while at 
other times they are determined on the 
basis of obligations incurred by spending 
agencies or on the basis of checks issued by 
disbursing officers. The available balances 
under these methods of computation differ 
to a considerable extent. 

The unexpended balances of appropriations 
are oftentimes confused with the working 
balance of the general fund. Appropriations 
are, in effect, authorizations for the with- 
drawal of funds from the Treasury. The 
working balance is in turn the cash in the 
custody of the Treasurer of the United States 
which is available for meeting disbursements. 
The financing of the Treasury is arranged so 
that the Treasurer maintains a working cash 
balance sufficient for current requirements, 
but this balance is usually smaller than the 
aggregate amount of unexpended balances of 
appropriations. 

The statements enclosed herewith should 
be regarded only as a beginning. After the 
joint studies now being conducted by the 
Treasury Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget under the Executive Order of August 
13, 1940 (No. 8512), have progressed sufi- 
ciently, the Department will be in a position 
to furnish additional information relating to 
the Government’s financial condition and 
operations. This would include certain types 
of assets and liabilities not now reflected in 
the Treasury’s accounts. Of particular in- 
terest in this connection would be periodic 
statements of the status of appropriations 
showing obligations incurred, unobligated 
balances, and obligations outstanding. 

Statement No. 1 attached is a classified 
summary of receipts and expenditures. It 
compares— 
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(1) Budget estimates for the fiscal years 
1941 and 1942 and actual figures for the 
fiscal year 1940; and 

(2) Actual figures for the first 6 months 
of each of the fiscal years 1940 and 1941. 

The actual figures will be brought up to 
date from month to month as the year pro- 
gresses, thereby providing (a) information 
relating to the receipts and expenditures for 
the current year and comparison with (b) 
the same period of the preceding year, and 
with (c) estimates for the full fiscal year. 
This will afford a convenient method of en- 
abling Members of the Congress to pursue the 
progress of financial operations of the Gov- 
ernment in relation to the Budget estimates. 

Statement No. II shows how financing the 
deficit affects the public debt. This state- 
ment begins with the net deficit shown in 
statement No. I. It indicates the extent to 
which the net deficit has been met through 
borrowings and reductions in the Treasury's 
cash balances. It also shows the debt at the 
beginning and the close of the period. 

Statement No. III sets forth the statutory 
debt limitation, the amount of the debt out- 
standing which is subject to the debt limita- 
tion, and the balance of the borrowing au- 
thority; i. e., the amount of additional debt 
which may be issued pursuant to existing 
limitations. The borrowing authority is seg- 
regated as between the general debt limita- 
tion under section 21 (a) of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the na- 
tional-defense limitation under section 21 (b) 
thereof. 

Statement No. IV is the analysis of the 
general-fund balance and the changes there- 
in during the period. It sets forth the bal- 
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ances at the beginning and the close of the 
period classified as to working balance, incre- 
ment on gold, and seigniorage. It also shows 
how the general-fund balance was affected 
by (1) borrowings, (2) excess of receipts or 
expenditures in the trust accounts, etc., and 
(3) the net deficit as set forth in statement 
No. I. 

Statement No. V shows the contingent lia- 
bilities of the Government; i. e., the out- 
standing securities issued by corporations and 
credit agencies which are guaranteed by the 
United States as to principal and interest. 

Statement No, VI is a summary of the 
combined statement of assets and liabilities 
of governmental corporations and credit agen- 
cies based upon the latest official reports 
received by the Treasury. It shows the total 
assets of such corporations and agencies; the 
liabilities (including reserves), and their net 
worth. The liabilities are segregated accord- 
ing to obligations guaranteed by the United 
States and obligations not so guaranteed. 
The net worth is also classified as to the 
amounts of the Government’s proprietary 
interest and of the proprietary interests not 
owned by the Government. 

This Department is glad to cooperate in 
any plan which will provide the means of 
Keeping the Congress currently informed con- 
cerning the finances of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

Very truly yours, 
H. MondENTHAu, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon, Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
Chairman, House Committee 
on Appropriations, Washington, D. C. 


I. General Budget summary—Receipts and expenditures 
[On basis of daily Treasury statements, i. e., checks paid by Treasurer of the United States. In millions of dollars] 


Classification 


Ke eee swam TNT 
Less net amounts transferred to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fun 


Budget estimates 


July 1 to Dee, 31! 


enw ee 


Nane ooo erennncedansasaacsanencetnunrdeeibaatenacssplpassedeantubtighenbuqchinesstesscacspemgé ns 9 
ditures: 
Deparia US Re Pe Se A EA ALI E E ASOR E E e S Fy UES ae gee eae 879. 5 
Agrionltaral program. v ĩ ͤ ̃ p ⁵¾ò p èͤ . 1, 140. 9 
National defense: 
S 2, 086. 3 
— 3, 766. 1 
National-defense 185.8 
Selective Service. 21.3 
Other agencies 304.4 
Supplemental! items 2. SSS SSE DESO TAR a ED 100. 0 
gh cep es tcl tra ↄð 0 ( 163. 9 689. 5 
Interest on the public debt. 100. 0 455.2 
Federal Loan Agency 9. 3 8. 3 
Federal Security Agency... 846. 0 389. 4 
Federal Works Ageney 1, 688. 5 1,05 
Tennessee Valley Au 40.0 19.8 
Veterans’ Administration. 565. 1 277.4 
Transfers to trust accounts. 216. 2 179.4 
Return of surplus funds from Government corporations. à F e 
Aeon ff 8 2008. 4 
eren é Tf... r 4, 480. 2 
Net deficit (excess expenditures over receipts) ? ——ſ. 97» ꝗ—ꝗ—ꝗj—V2 2, 003. 9 
1 In comparing actual recei pes ana expenditures for parts of a fiscal year with estimates 2 Actual expenditures under this item are included under “Departmental” and 


for the fi 
received and expended evenly thro Tide rig ii the poer 
ol income: tax payments are receiv March and 
others vary according to circumstances. 
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fiscal year, cons: aeration must be given to the fact that moneys are not 
—.— example, the larger amounts 
June quarters of each fiscal year, 
While certain expenditures occur evenly from month to month some are seasonal and 


3 Expenditures from sup 
Credits, deduct. 


pple 


Exclusive of debt retirements pursuant to sinking fund and other appropriations. 


1941 and 1942 to the classi; 


other appropriate classifications, 


mental items will be distributed during the fiscal years 
tions applicable. 
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II. Effect of financing the deficit on the public debt 
[On basis of daily Treasury statements. In millions of dollars} 


Tuly 1 to Dec. 31 


Classification Budget estimates 


j d AAE A ERa HE RANNA ANAE S ES 
Changes in cash accounts during period: 
Add: Increase in general fund bi balance during perlod 


Total 
Dado Excess of receipts over expenditures in trust accounts, ete., during period 


tal financed by increase in public debt 
Ada % Nö. . —: “ 


ee eee . E E E S NS . 


40, 439. 5 


1 Decrease, deduct. 


III. Statutory debt limitations IV. General fund balance 
[Under sec. 21 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended, as of Dec. 31, 1940] [On basis of daily Treasury statements. In millions of dollars) 
[In millions of dollars] 
Limitation: Full fiscal years July 1 to Dee. 31 

General limitation, sec. 21 (a) - 45, 000. 0 — — 

National- defense limitation, Classification 
r PEET TA 4, 000. 0 

Total fo cape Pannen yt 49, 000. 0 
Deduct: — See 

Gross public debt outstanding Balance in general fund at beginning of period: 
Dee: $1, 10.4% „%½. 45, 024.6 Working bal: 

Unearned discount on U. S. 
savings bonds (difference 
between current redemp- 
tion value and maturity 


Actual, 
1941 


value) - 911.7 Borrowings—net increase in public debt. 
45, 936.3 Net receipts, trust accounts, eto 

Less—debt outstanding not Ce ee ee ee eee 
subject to statutory limita- Decrease: Son 
a E pg EA eer ayers r a 587.8 Net deficit (statement No. II) 

Total 45, 348. 5 Balance in general fund at end of period 
Balance of borrowing authority: bal 

Under general limitation, sec. Analysis oig 2 . — 3 e e e 
C ————— 887.2 Increment on gold. 

Under national-defense limi- Seigniorage (silver) 
tation, sec. 21 (b) 2, 764.3 Total. 


an ER Sea 3, 651. 5 


V. Obligations of corporations and credit agencies guaranteed as to principal and interest 
lås of Dec. 31, 1940. In millions of dollars, 


Corporation or agency 


e eee ee ee aaa oaa naaseda iaga 

Federal Farm Mori Corporation 
Federal Housing Administration 
Home Owners’ Co 
Reconstruction Finance 
‘Tennessee valley Ar Authority. 


U. S. Housing Authority... 
U. S. Maritime 8 TTTF——.bk; K K nne eee 
aie — — 2227 P0000 
Exclusive of obligations owned by the Treasury. expired on June 13, 5 a: the above limit may be increased for the of 8 
Funds have been deposſted with, the Treasurer o. the United States for payment ing its outstanding bonds by an amount eq to the amount of t bonds 
ol all obligations teed by the United States, A tga outstanding matured retired, which would not affect the net — — outstanding after June 13, 1656. 
principal amount fee ok hag ag cine 000 and interest o1 $3 E * Limit which may be outstanding at any one time with respect to the insuring of 
Limit of authorit insure mortgages. Debentures may be issued and tendered ages and the issuance of debentures, 
gy bt exchange for be property ouie through foreclosure. total amount of assets of these corporations and agencies is in excess of the total 
3 was W to issue bonds for an amount not to exceed Haba’ of liabilities, including obligations guaranteed by the United States. See 


8 to be exchanged or sold to obtain aude for financing home mortgage loans statement VI. 
the redemption of any of its outstanding bonds. Its authority to make loans 
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VI. Combined statement of assets and liabilities of governmental corporations and credit agencies 


Corporation or agency 


Commodity Credit Corporation 


Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation... 
Federal „ Sp 
Home Owners’ Co EER 


1 Includes accrued interest, 


As of Nov. 30, 1940. In millions of dollars) 


Assets 


EN # 
BERERE 


p 


» 


— 22 


Liabilities Net worth 
Obligations | another | Pro 
prie 
W (including interest of the} Other 
reserves) United States 


eee 


2 Includes $57,300,000 held by the Treasury. 


Nore.—The mi tty hoy dye are compiled from latest reports received by the Treasury Department from the respective corporations and agencies. The amounts covering 


obligations guaranteed 
interest, and also obligations held by the Treasury. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE WILLIAM GIBBS M’ADOO 


Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to say farewell to a friend. 
To me and to thousands of other citizens 
of California, and of the Nation at large, 
the death of former Senator William 
Gibbs McAdoo is a personal bereavement. 
I personally have known him for many 
years and have known him well. He was 
a resident of my congressional district. 
Whatever differences of opinion anyone 
may have entertained concerning any of 
the views of William Gibbs McAdoo on 
public questions, no one could question 
his ability, his sincerity, or his courage. 
Although never yielding from his princi- 
ples or deviating from his determined 
course, he was always, despite the great- 
est provocation, courteous, considerate, 
and charitable to everyone. In all things 
and at all times he was, in the truest 
sense, a gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, William Gibbs McAdoo 
will be missed, and deeply missed, by the 
wide circle of friends which was his in 
every walk of life as a result of his de- 
voted and distinguished service to the 
State of California and to the Nation. 


PRINTING OF HEARINGS BEFORE FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE ON H. R. 1776 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 

Committee on Printing I report back fa- 


vorably (Rept. No. 21) a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 15), and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 15 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That, in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, be, and is hereby, authorized and em- 
powered to have printed for its use 5,000 addi- 
tional copies of the hearings held before said 
committee on the bill (H. R. 1776) entitled 
“A bill further to promote the defense of the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
understand that these are for the benefit 
of the Members of the House and that 
they are to be distributed by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. JARMAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. That is the normal manner of 
distribution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix by publishing a short ar- 
ticle from the Atlanta Constitution relat- 
ing to the birth and early life of the late 
Hon, William Gibbs McAdoo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include Senate Joint 
Memorial No. 3 from the State of Mon- 
tana, in support of the Committee on In- 
vestigation of un-American Practices. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


the United States differ from those shown in table V for the reason that they are stated as of Nov. 30, 1940, instead of Dec. 31, and include accrued 


ARKANSAS VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
been advised that Governor Carr, of Colo- 
rado, has taken it upon himself to declare 
a state of civil war and has asked the Gov- 
ernors of 16 Western States to join him 
in what he unfortunately calls a “blood- 
less civil war” against the proposed 
Arkansas Valley Authority. 

Governor Carr bases his opposition on a 
pseudo fear that it would disturb the 
water rights of his great State. It is evi- 
dent from what he says that Governor 
Carr is either misinformed as to the broad 
purposes of the Arkansas Valley Author- 
ity and the good that would come from it 
to the people of Colorado, or he has be- 
come the mouthpiece of the Power Trust. 

If the people of Colorado have all the 
water they want for irrigation, if they do 
not desire to cooperate in control of the 
floods, if they want to continue to pay 
exorbitant power rates, if they do not 
want to make more effective existing ef- 
forts toward water and wind control, if 
they want no further industrialization of 
Colorado, and if they do not want to in 
this manner aid the national defense, 
then Governor Carr’s statements would 
be consistent with their views. But I 
know this is not the case. 

The people of Colorado, for instance, 
in 1938 used approximately 582,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity for which 
they paid approximately $18,000,000. 
Under the T. V. A. rates they would have 
paid less than $9,500,000, and they would 
have saved $8,500,00. The A. V. A. can 
bring them rates just as cheap as the 
T. V. A. 

Governor Carr's difficulty seems to be 
that he is thinking in terms of days of 
the Civil War, while his people are think- 
ing in terms of 1941. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Star. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record and include an editorial from 
the Boston Post. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record and in- 
clude therein a brief on the old-age-pen- 
sion law in Minnesota, as presented to 
the Supreme Court. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on two different topics 
and to include therein brief excerpts from 
editorials and letters. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include therein a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include a report from a daily newspaper. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein extracts from 
three letters from constituents. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks to include a resolution of protest 
from the United Irish-American Socie- 
ties of New York City against the bill 
H. R. 1776. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a brief communica- 
tion from a constituent, B. F. Phemster. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a radio speech 
I made on Saturday last. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DARDEN of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and include therein 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and to include 
therein my testimony before the Ways 
and Means Committee on the bill to raise 
the public-debt limit. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix and 
to include therein Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 7 of the California State Legis- 
lature. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a quotation 
from Thomas Jefferson, Mark Twain, and 
others, compiled by Fred E. Knight, of 
Highspire, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ORDER IN THE GALLERIES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make a statement to the guests in the 
galleries that he trusts may carry 
throughout the week. Any evidence in 
the galleries of approval or disapproval 
of what is occurring on the floor of the 
House is in violation of the rules of the 
House. Applause of approval or evi- 
dences of disapproval are in direct viola- 
tion of the rules of the House. The Chair 
trusts that those in the galleries will help 
the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union in 
carrying out the rules of the House. 


PROMOTION OF THE DEFENSE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 89. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 89 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for consideration of H. R. 1776, a bill further 
to promote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
3 days, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the read- 
ing of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the same to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
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vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit, with or without instructions. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
later yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York, ranking member of the 
Committee on Rules. At the present 
time I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. SABATH. This rule makes in 
order H. R. 1776, a bill to promote the 
defense of the United States. The rule 
is a broad and liberal one. It provides 
for 3 days of general debate, after which 
it will be taken up and read for amend- 
ments under the 5-minute rule. This 
rule was granted by unanimous vote. 

Last Thursday the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs filed its report, and on Sat- 
urday printed hearings were available to 
all Members. In view of that, and as 
the provisions of the bill have been com- 
mented upon by the press and radio, I 
feel that nearly every Member is familiar 
with it. 


H. R. 1776 FALSELY LABELED A WAR MEASURE 


Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, it 
is indeed unfortunate that a few men, 
while professing a desire for national 
defense, who have even heretofore un- 
justly accused the President of delaying 
the defense program, now classify this 
bill as a war measure. They say they 
are anxious to give all possible aid to 
Great Britain, but at the same time seek 
to tie the hands of the President, who is, 
after all, Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, and who to a greater 
degree is opposed to war than any of 
these gentlemen. For unknown reasons 
they are opposed to granting him addi- 
tional powers, and endeavor to set them- 
selves up as possessing great knowledge 
of foreign affairs and conditions, not- 
withstanding that he has been from the 
beginning of hostilities abroad in a posi- 
tion to receive direct information—au- 
thentic and reliable reports through 
diplomatic channels—from our foreign 
Offices, intelligence bureaus, and foreign 
observers. 

When we considered the repeal of the 
Embargo Act the hue and cry was raised 
that we were rushing toward war, and 
that we did not have the defense of the 
country in mind. Those who criticized 
the Neutrality Act are silent about it 
now, for it is generally conceded that 
the law has safeguarded us. But now 
they attack the present bill in the same 
manner. The appeasers, the Lindberghs, 
Landons, Verne Marshalls, and even some 
Members of this House, go so far as to 
cry that this is a war measure. They 
have been proven wrong in the past, 
but still fight the President at every 
opportunity. Let me ask you: Who is 
in a better position to know of world 
conditions and their possible conse- 
quences insofar as this Nation is con- 
cerned? Would you say that Senator 
Wheeler, Colonel Lindbergh, Verne Mar- 
shall, or Mr. Davis are as qualified to 
speak as the President, General Persh- 
ing, Secretary Hull, and Rear Admiral 
Yarnell? 
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Surely no man in the history of our 
Nation has enjoyed the confidence of the 
country to a greater degree than the 
President has, and rightfully so. Even 
his enemies—those so strongly opposed 
to his humane policies and the New 
Deal—dare not question his patriotism 
and devotion to our country’s interests, 

I do not expect anything but attacks 
and criticisms heaped upon him by total- 
itarian propagandists, and by some mis- 
guided but well-meaning men and 
women, but it is hard for me to under- 
stand that men who should be aware of 
the dangers that are threatening our 
Nation should, as it appears to me, for 
political reasons, lend themselves at this 
critical time to creating even the small- 
est degree of dissension in our land. 


EFFORTS OF THE PRESIDENT FOR WORLD PEACE 


Colonel Lindbergh, who gained the ap- 
plause of the Nation by being the first to 
fly across the ocean, suggested that the 
President should make an effort to bring 
about a negotiated peace, ignoring all the 
efforts the President has made. Or per- 
haps he may have been out of the United 
States on those occasions. But for his 
information and all others who advocate 
that such an effort be made, I wish to call 
their attention to the real efforts the 
President has constantly made in that 
direction. I particularly want to read 
you some extracts from a few of his 
speeches. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask the 
gentleman from Ilinois if he intends to 
include in these statements in respect to 
the President’s peace policy excerpts 
from the President’s quarantine speech 
at Chicago? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. And his stab-in-the- 
back speech in Virginia? 

Mr. SABATH. I shall read from his 
Chicago speech of 1937, when he pleaded 
for preparedness and called attention to 
the war conditions abroad. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. And does the gen- 
tleman intend also to include in his re- 
marks the stab-in-the-back statement 
made in Virginia? 

Mr. SABATH. No. I shall not include 
in my remarks all the statements the 
President has made, of course. But I do 
call attention to the fact that he did 
appeal to Mussolini, at which time he 
was assured that Italy would not enter 
the war. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Some 6 months before 
the invasion of Austria the President 
clearly and intuitively foresaw the war 
shadows over Europe. T his address in 
Chicago in October 1937, in which he 
outlined his attitude toward aggressor 
nations, he said: 

It is my determination to pursue a policy 
of peace and to adopt every practical measure 
to avoid involvement in war. It ought to be 
inconceivable that in this modern era, and 
in the face of experience, any nation could be 
so foolish and ruthless as to run the risk of 


plunging the whole world into war by invad- 
ing and violating in contravention of solemn 
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treaties, the territory of other nations that 
have done them no real harm and which are 
too weak to protect themselves adequately. 

War is a contagion, whether it be declared 
or undeclared. It can engulf states and peo- 
ples remote from the original scene of hos- 
tilities. We are determined to keep out of 
war, yet we cannot insure ourselves against 
the disastrous effect of war and the danger of 
involvement. We are adopting such measures 
as will minimize our risk of involvement, but 
we cannot have complete protection in a 
world of disorder in which confidence and 
security have broken down. 

America hates war. 


These utterances have been repeated 
and emphasized by the President in lan- 
guage as strong and stronger, time and 
time again. 

During Hitler’s attempt at the rape of 
Czechoslovakia, the President desired to 
use his good offices in trying to mediate 


the situation. He communicated with’ 


Hitler on April 14, 1939: 

Nothing can persuade the peoples of this 
earth that any governing power has any right 
or need to inflict the consequences of war on 
its own or any other people save in the cause 
of self-evident home defense. * I 
think you will not misunderstand the spirit 
of frankness in which I send you this mes- 
sage. Heads of great governments in this 
hour are literally responsible for the fate of 
humanity in the coming years. They cannot 
fail to hear the prayers of their peoples to be 
protected from the foreseeable chaos of war. 


HITLER'S FALSE PROMISES 


I, for one, feel that the President has 
done everything humanly possible—and 
not even Colonel Lindbergh or others 
could have used a more strong appeal 
than President Roosevelt has—for a con- 
tinued peace. But in view of Hitler’s past 
record, we know that no assurances or 
promises that he would give would be 
carried out or could be relied upon. How 
can we negotiate or even think of enter- 
ing into negotiations with representatives 
of a government whose every utterance 
and action is based on lies, swindles, tor- 
ture, tyranny, deceit, and brutality? Have 
we forgotten the long chain of promises, 
promise after promise, made and broken 
by the present German Government? 

It began with one of the earliest and 
most subtle of statements made by Hitler 
on February 10, 1933, just a few days 
after coming into power: 

The first and last point of the Govern- 
ment’s program is that we won't lie and we 
won't swindle. 


On May 17 of the same year as evidence 
of his good faith he said: 

The German Government wishes to settle 
all difficult questions with other governments 
by peaceful methods. * The German 
people have no thought of invading any 
country. 


This was repeated over and over, yet 
on October 14, 1933, Germany left the 
League of Nations, and on August 17, 
1934, at Hamburg, Hitler continued to 
say: 

The German Government, like the German 
people, are filled with the unconditioned 
wish to make the greatest possible contribu- 
tion to the preservation of peace in this 
world. 


But in March of the following year, 
Hitler announced most exacting and de- 
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tailed plans of conscription. On Janu- 


ary 30, 1936, Hitler said: 

We want to be a peace-loving element 
among the nations. We cannot repeat that 
often enough. 


Two months later Germany reoccupied 
the Rhineland and denounced the Lo- 
carno Pact. 

In addressing a crowd at Breslau later 
on, Hitler said: 

It is one of the most elementary principles 
that nations should allow each other to live 
om their own territories as they wish to 

ve. 


And after giving assurances in no un- 
certain terms to Schusnigg, Germany in- 
vaded Austria on March 11, 1938. 

During the Czechoslovakia crisis this is 
what the Fuehrer had to say: 

We want to live our own life, and we want 
other people to do the same. 


Then came Munich. We need not tell 
that story over again. After Munich Hit- 
ler continued: 

We have assured all our immediate neigh- 
bors of the integrity of their territory as far 
as Germany is concerned, That is no hollow 
phrase; it is our sacred will. 

The Sudetenland is the last territorial 
claim which I have to make in Europe. I 
have assured Mr. Chamberlain, and I empha- 
size it now, that when this problem is 
solved, Germany has no more territorial 
problems in Europe. 


Then several weeks later, in the form 
of a New Year’s greeting to his people on 
January 1, 1939, Hitler said: 

In general we have but one wish—that in 
the coming year we may be able to make our 
contribution to this general pacification of 
the whole world. 


Thirty days later he continued: 

Only the warmongers think there will be a 
war. I think there will be a long period of 
peace. 

And then just 42 days later Hitler 
seized Czechoslovakia, and 6 days later 
annexed Memel. 

In reply to President Roosevelt’s plea 
for peace in a personal telegram sent to 
Adolf Hitler, Hitler had this to say: 

Mr. Roosevelt believes that the “tides of 
events” is once more bringing the threat of 
arms, and that if this threat of arms con- 
tinues a large part of the world is con- 
demned to a common ruin. As far as Ger- 
many is concerned I know nothing of this 
kind of a threat to other nations. 


As proof of this Hitler communicated 
with all other nations bordering on Ger- 
man soil, asking whether each feared or 
had any apprehension concerning its 
sovereignty. Each, of course, during the 
tenseness of the situation replied in the 
negative. Hitler then stated: 

All states bordering on Germany have re- 
ceived much more binding assurances, and, 
above all, suggestions, than Mr, Roosevelt 
has asked from me in his curious telegram. 


THE FATE OF NATIONS RECEIVING HITLER’S 
BINDING ASSURANCES 


Well, here is a very brief review of 
some of the things that happened 
shortly thereafter to those nations that 
had received such binding assurances. 

The Sudetenland was invaded on Oc- 
tober 1, 1938, and Conrad Henlein, Nazi 
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leader, made Governor. Czechoslovakia, 
invaded on March 14, 1939, was given 
Baron von Neurath, German Nazi leader, 
as “protector.” After mediation, Hitler 
appointed Dr. Joseph Tiso, a Slovakian 
Nazi leader, as “premier” of Slovakia. 
The occupation of Danzig was effected 
in September 1939, and Albert Forster, 
a native Nazi leader, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Senate. Poland was in- 
vaded September 27, 1939, and Dr. Hans 
Frank, a German, was appointed Gov- 
ernor General. Denmark was invaded 
on April 9, 1940, and a German, Gen. 
Leonard Kaupisch, commander of the 
German Expeditionary Forces, was ap- 
pointed Governor. Norway was invaded 
on May 2, 1940. and a Norwegian Nazi, 
Vidkum Quisling, was first placed in 
command, to be followed by Josef Ter- 
boven as German Governor General. 
The Netherlands was invaded on May 15, 
1940, and Arthur Seyss-Inquart ap- 
pointed German Commisar for the dura- 
tion of the war. Belgium was invaded 
on May 28, 1940, and a German, Gen. 
Alexander Falkenhausen, was appointed 
military commander. 

This then, is the history in brief of 
those small countries that received such 
binding assurances from Hitler. 

As just another instance of Hitler’s 
words compared to Hitler’s acts, let us 
listen to what he had to say of Russia: 

We see in Bolshevism a bestial, mad doc- 
trine which is a threat to us. * * * I 
cannot make a pact with a regime whose 
first act is not the liberation of workmen 
but of the inmates of jails * * * we 
cannot negotiate with Jewish Communist 
leaders. . 

There are two worlds. In Bolshevist Rus- 
sia there is devastation, grim murder, and 
ruin. Here is laughter, happiness, and 
beauty. 


Only a short time thereafter, to the 
amazement of the world, signatures were 
affixed to the now famous Russo-German 
Pact of August 21, 1939. 

Before the pact with Russia, Hitler 
had this to say of Poland: 

The Polish state respects the national 
conditions in this country, and Danzig and 
Germany respect Polish rights. Thus it has 
been possible to find the way to an under- 
standing which, emanating from Danzig, 
in spite of the assertions of many mischief 
makers, has succeeded in removing all fric- 
tion between Germany and Poland, and made 
it possible to work together in true amity. 


Then, of course, in September of the 
same year Poland was invaded. On the 
same day Hitler announced to the world: 

I will not war against women and chil- 


dren. I have ordered my air force to restrict 
itself to attacks on military objectives. 


But the bombing of Polish open towns 
began on the first day of the war and on 
September 3 the Athenia was sunk. 

Last week in his speech Hitler served 
notice that any vessel of this Nation 
which attempted to penetrate the war 
zone would be sunk. Certainly we have 
had every indication that any attempt to 
appease him would be useless. On 
March 18, 1938, on the floor of this 
House, I stated: 


EXPRESSED BELIEF IN SECRET CONSPIRACY 3 
YEARS AGO 

Three years ago I voiced belief that a se- 

cret or tacit agreement existed between Hit- 
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ler, Mussolini, and Japan, but my warning 
went unheeded. The strategy practiced by 
those countries conformed exactly to that 
predicted by Professor Masaryk, who was 
intimately aware of Germany’s ambitions. 

In the Orient Japan pursued a course to- 
ward domination of the yellow races, appar- 
ently with preassurance that Italy and 
Germany would so engage the attention of 
the European democracies that interference 
in China would be impossible. 

In Ethiopia Mussolini’s war machine 
grinded to its conquest while Hitler’s silence 
gave approval. 

Internal dissent in Spain, nourished by the 
dictator countries, finally flamed into civil 
war, and the legions of Italian and German 
soldiers took stand in battle against the 
established government. 

Hitler, demanding the return of Germany’s 
lost colonies, only cloaked his purpose of 
European aggression, and it was long ago 
clear that he would one day climax the years 
of planned propaganda in Austria by an in- 
vasion of that country. His seizure of Aus- 
tria is but a prelude of more ambitious 
plans. Peace- and liberty-loving Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, Hungary, and the other 
small independent nations now see his 
shadow across their lands—Memel, Danzig, 
and the Polish Corridor, Alsace-Lorraine, 
and the much-desired Ukraine. 


It was apparent at the time that the 
threat extended to the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, and Belgium, but I hoped against 
hope that my fears were unfounded. Un- 
fortunately everything I predicted, and 
even more, came to pass. I called at- 
tention then to the dangers to our country 
if Great Britain should be defeated. To- 
day I am more positive of Nazi-Fascist 
dangers than I was even then, 3 years 
ago. Over 2 years ago the newspapers 
reported huge sums of money rumored to 
be deposited in nations throughout the 
world by the Hitler-Goebbels gang. It 
was clear then that this money was in- 
tended for propaganda and bribery, and 
only 9 short months ago Colonel Donovan, 
after a thorough investigation, reported 
that over $200,000,000 had been spent 
for propaganda, not only in this country 
but in the South and Central American 
republics. We know the success he has 
had in other nations through the use of 
propaganda, which includes the decep- 
tion of real patriots. Let us not be mis- 
led in this country by the same clever 
propaganda. We see in some of the argu- 
ments brought forward against this bill 
the stamp of foreign origin. 

Just as Kaiser Wilhelm was misled into 
believing that his agents here would be 
able to weaken morale and create dis- 
sention and discord to a point where in- 
ternal chaos would promote German 
aims, so Hitler is deceiving himself. I 
do not fear that in the long run the 
American people will be misled, but we 
must be on our guard, and this is one in- 
stance where we must let our reason and 
love of democracy, liberty, and peace 
guide us in our conclusions, and not be in- 
fluenced by foreign propaganda. 

OUR SITUATION IF BRITAIN IS DEFEATED 


If Britain loses, the invasion of South 
America is something we will have to con- 
template. Remember, they would be 
closer to that continent than we are. 
They have organized powerful “fifth 
columns” in our sister republics there, 
and the South American armies certainly 
could not cope with the military might of 
Germany. Moreover, once established 
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there an invader could threaten the 
Panama Canal and from bases in north- 
ern South America could bomb our Carib- 
bean bases and even the Gulf coast cities 
and the west coast. At the same time we 
would face Nazi attacks from Iceland and 
the Azores. 

With Britain defeated and our own 
fleet divided between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, air bases in Newfoundland 
and on the shores of Hudson Bay—and 
this is not a flight of the imagination— 
would threaten a great sweep of our coun- 
try. The industrial northeast and the 
great cities of the Middle West would be 
within easy range of bombers. 

Those who oppose this bill point to the 
fact that we are building a two-ocean 
navy and thousands of planes. They 
say we need only to look to cur own de- 
fenses. Well, we are building a two-ocean 
navy. But it will not be ready until 1946. 
And we are building thousands of planes. 
But it will not be until 1942 that our 
plane-manufacturing capacity can equal 
that of the Nazis. In the meantime, we 
have got to keep war away from our 
shores, and the only way to do so is to see 
that Britain is given every possible aid. 
We must send them planes, tanks, guns, 
food, in ever increasing quantities. And 
it is no more an act of war for us to do 
so than it is for Russia and Sweden to 
supply Germany with the materials of 
war, as they are now doing. We must do 
everything within our power to keep Eng- 
land’s fleet on the ocean, a first line of 
defense for this continent against war- 
ring aggressor nations. Listen to what 
Gen. John J. Pershing had to say: 


I say to you, solemnly, that today may be 
the last time when by measures short of war 
we can still prevent war. If there is anything 
we can do to save the British Fleet, we shall 
be failing in our duty to America if we do 
not do it. 


Listen to Rear Admiral Harry E. Yar- 
nell, commander, Asiatic squadron, 
United States Navy, 1936-39: 

If Britain loses this war, we will face years 
of danger, with our Nation converted into a 
huge armed camp and a major part of the 
revenue spent for armament. 


It is my fervid prayer that Americans 
throw aside all the propaganda that has 
been manufactured to defeat measures 
such as this, measures vital to the safety 
of America. This rule should be adopted 
and the bill passed. It is but one of many 
measures we should enact to guard 
against the danger of an aggressor 
threatening the Western Hemisphere. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois has consumed 7 minutes. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FISH! is recognized. 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
opposition to this rule. It is an open 
rule providing for 3 days of general de- 
bate. 

The Speaker has indicated to the mi- 
nority that he would be very liberal, and 
that in case the Members wanted addi- 
tional time we might sit late into the 
evening. 

There is no disposition by the minority 
in any way to obstruct or delay the con- 
sideration of this bill, and we hope that 
it will be disposed of this week. I am 
taking time under the rule to discuss 
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the bill so that more time will be avail- 
able to others in general debate. 

At the beginning of this momentous 
debate, involving the destiny of Amer- 
ica, I plead that the bill before us be 
considered on its merits or demerits 
without resort to personal abuse or vili- 
fication. The issues presented, of pre- 
serving our free institutions, representa- 
tive and constitutional government, and 
keeping out of war, are so great and far 
reaching as to transcend all party lines. 
It is with humility and a prayer in my 
heart that I open the debate against 
what I term to be in its present form 
the dictator-war-bankruptcy bill. 

I have felt from the beginning that 
this bill, the most important that has 
been brought before the Congress during 
the 20 years that I have been a Member, 
and one of the most important in the 
history of our Republic, must be largely 
determined on the floor of the House 
after full and free debate, and not in any 
committee of the House. Of the 14 Dem- 
ocratic votes cast for the bill in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, a majority of 
them come from south of the Mason- 
Dixon line, with a population of approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the Nation and 
where there is less opposition to inter- 
vention and war than in the rest of the 
country. 

From reports I have been receiving 
there is a rising tide of resentment 
against this bill in the North and West, 
as a camouflaged attempt to get us into 
war without requiring the consent of 
Congress and as a slick device to further 
regiment America. 

After weeks of hearings, I have 
reached the conclusion that the passage 
of H. R. 1776 without further amend- 
ments is a war measure and would be 
a betrayal of the constitutional power 
to declare war granted solely to the Con- 
gress, and would at the same time tend 
to destroy American democracy and 
free government in the United States. 

The Members of Congress have a sol- 
emn and sacred responsibility not to 
surrender the control of the sword or 
the purse to the President and thereby 
establish a totalitarian system of gov- 
ernment in America. It would mean the 
beginning of the end of our republican 
form of government based on three sep- 
arate and independent departments of 
government. 

This dictator-war-bankruptcy bill is a 
repudiation of every fundamental Amer- 
ican concept of constitutional govern- 
ment. Under the guise of aiding democ- 
racies and fighting dictatorships abroad, 
it destroys democracy at home and sets 
up an American dictatorship. 

I refuse to believe that Members of 
Congress will not safeguard their own 
constitutional rights by proper amend- 
ments, knowing that the passage of the 
bill would be the death knell of repre- 
sentative government in the United 
States and virtually the end of Congress 
as a deliberative and legislative body. 

If the Congress grants the President 
such sweeping and blanket powers it will 
have no more authority left than the 
German Reichstag. There is no prece- 
dent for such action in peace or war in 
America. 
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Henceforth the Congress would be a 
mere rubber stamp to register the de- 
crees and edicts of the President, if he 
condescends to ask for them. I do not 
believe that the flame of liberty has 
burned so low that the Congress will 
knowingly surrender its war-making 
powers to any one man. When that time 
comes the Gongress should dissolve and 
confess its incompetency to continue as 
a legislative body. 

Stripping Congress of its war-making 
powers or control of the purse was not 
mentioned in the Presidential campaign. 
President Roosevelt has no mandate 
from the people to demand such sweep- 
ing powers, nor has the Congress to 
commit the Nation to such an indefin- 
able, limitless, and, therefore, uncontrol- 
lable program. 

I submit that the objective of the bill, 
extending credit to Great Britain in 
order that she might secure munitions, 
planes, and ships, can easily be obtained 
and actually expedited, provided the 
dangerous and limitless powers granted 
the President are eliminated. The re- 
sponsibility for destroying national 
unity and delaying the enactment of the 
bill rests squarely with the President and 
not on the Congress, for asking such ex- 
cessive and unconstitutional powers. 
The President does not need such pow- 
ers to extend all possible aid to Great 
Britain short of war and consistent with 
our own national defense. 

There has been no public demand for 
the transfer of the war powers from Con- 
gress to the President. The American 
people have not been consulted, nor have 
the millions of American youth who will 
have to do the fighting. [Applause.] 

I agree with John Bassett Moore, prob- 
ably the best-known authority on inter- 
national law and almost as great an au- 
thority on constitutional law, that— 
there can be no doubt that, under the guise 
of certain phraseology, the pending bill as- 
sumes to transfer the war-making power 
from the Congress, in which the Constitu- 
tion lodges it, to the Executive. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States declared that— 

This bill, if enacted into law, by the very 
power it proposes to grant, creates the possi- 
bility of this Nation entering into war with- 
out further action by the Congress. 


Even the New York Herald Tribune, 
the most consistent pro-British and in- 
terventionist newspaper in America, de- 
nounced the transfer of excessive, dan- 
gerous, and unprecedented powers to the 
President, and called the bill a downright 
tragedy because it destroyed national 
ef and created discord throughout the 
and. 

I have never known any bill about 
which there has been so much hypocrisy, 
gag and shameless false- 

Secretary Knox only a few days ago 
demanded the passage of the bill imme- 
diately in order to save England from in- 
vasion within the next few months. 
There is nothing in the bill that will make 
available any war supplies to Great Brit- 
ain before the early part of 1942 except 
the transfer or giving away of our Navy, 
— the President has said he would 
not do. 
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Eighty percent of the American people 
are in sympathy with the gallant fight 
that the British people are making, but 
90 percent do not believe that it is our 
war and want to stay out. If it is our 
war, we should have gone into it long 
ago. However, we did not start it and 
the American people have never author- 
ized any ambassador or anyone else to 
involve us. 

I have no patience with the hypocriti- 
cal, craven, and cowardly attitude of some 
of the witnesses for the bill, who unblush- 
ingly stated because Hitler’s mighty army 
could overrun Denmark, Holland, and 
Belgium, its next-door neighbors, that it 
would cross 3,000 miles of ocean to in- 
vade us. 

Our security has been and must al- 
ways be entirely dependent on our own 
Navy, our own armed forces, and today 
upon 130,000,000 loyal and free Americans 
who hate all foreign forms of dictatorship 
and aggression, 

We have much more to fear from the 
war makers from within than from our 
enemies from without. [Applause.] 

There is no such thing as a halfway 
war, or not sending millions of American 
soldiers to fight all over the world once 
the Rubicon of war is crossed. As long 
as we maintain the greatest Navy in the 
world I fear no invasion from Hitler, but 
I do fear that the interventionists such as 
the Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
and the Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox will involve us in war on two con- 
tinents at the same time, if this bill passes 
without the amendments that we will of- 
fer to restore the war-making power to 
Congress. 

The proponents of the bill praised it as 
a peace measure. How do they account 
for its violent support by such open war- 
makers as General O’Ryan, Dorothy 
Thompson, and former Ambassador Ge- 
rard, who, not satisfied with helping to 
involve us in one war 23 years ago, now 
wants to put us into another? 

I respect the intellectual honesty and 
refreshing candor of my distinguished 
friend and colleague the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox], who strips the hypo- 
critical peace buncombe from the bill 
and calls it by its right name—a war 
measure—and supports it as such. 

If the dictator-war bill passes un- 
amended in the Congress, I predict that 
within 6 months we will be involved in 
war in Europe and Asia; that the Gov- 
ernment will take over our vital indus- 
tries; that our civil rights will be sus- 
pended, and that we will have dictator- 
ship in America comparable to the Nazis 
and Communists. 

I appeal to all Members of Congress, 
irrespective of party, to act solely for 
what is the best interests of America, 
and not to make a scrap of paper out of 
the Constitution, and not to vote for this 
dictator-war-bankruptcy bill without 
adequate amendments. 

I shall conclude by quoting from the 
words of two great Americans, both pro- 
found defenders of the Constitution, 
Abraham Lincoln and Daniel Webster. 

Lincoln had this to say: 

At what point, then, is the danger to be 
expected? I answer, if it ever reaches us it 
must spring up among us. It cannot come 
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from abroad. If destruction be our lot, we 
must ourselves be its author and finisher. 


Daniel Webster, whose faith in Amer- 
ica and the Constitution are known to 
every schoolboy, said: 

I shall know but one country. The ends 
I serve shall be my country’s, my God’s, and 
truth’s. I was born an American. I will 
live an American. I shall die an American, 
and I intend to perform the duties incum- 
bent upon me to the end of my career. I 
mean to do this with absolute disregard of 
personal consequences. 


I am opposed to this war-dictator bill, 
unless drastically amended. 

I favor lending $2,000,000,000 to Great 
Britain for war supplies immediately. 

As long as I am a Member of Congress 
I shall exert every influence at my com- 
mand to build up our national defense 
and to keep America out of war unless 
attacked, as foreign wars are the surest 
way to destroy the Republic and to bring 
ruin, bloodshed, and bankruptcy to the 
American people. 

War is not inevitable, nor is the pas- 
sage of this bill, without effective amend- 
ments. That is the propaganda of the 
defeatists, interventionists, and war 
makers. 

This bill must not pass in its present 
form, if we are to keep out of war and 
preserve our liberty, democracy, and 
American way of life and system of gov- 
ernment for Americans yet unborn. 

We are still a young nation, only in 
the morning of its glorious destiny. If 
there is any country worth living in, 
preserving and defending, it is the 
United States of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman states 
that he is in favor of making a loan of 
$2,000,000,000 to Great Britain. Did I 
understand him correctly? 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that the 
gentleman opposed repeal of the Johnson 
Act and also opposed giving any loans to 
Great Britain heretofore? 

Mr. FISH. I am very glad the gentle- 
man asked that question, because if he 
had not asked it I was going to speak on 
it anyhow and right at this point. 

Those of us in this House who opposed 
repeal of the arms embargo believed that 
assurances were given to foreign nations 
that the Arms Embargo Act would be re- 
pealed, and that that was one of the 
causes of the war. We further believed 
that if assurances had not been given, 
the war as we know it today would not 
have broken out in all probability, but 
there would have been some settlement 
over Danzig, and if war had taken place 
it would have been in the direction of the 
Ukraine and Soviet Russia. Those of us 
who voted against repeal of the arms 
embargo repeatedly stated on the floor 
of this House that we believed that was 
the first step toward involving us in war; 
that the next step would be the lending 
of money, either through private sources 
or by the Government, which is this bill; 
and the third step, we said, would be to 
take us into foreign wars. 
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Mr. Speaker, step by step we are 
marching down that road to war. We 
predicted when we opposed repeal of the 
arms embargo just that. I am confident 
today that the situation throughout the 
world would be entirely different if we 
had not repealed that part of the Neu- 
trality Act, and that Denmark, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, and France would still 
be free and independent nations. We 
believe if this bill is passed unamended 
we will be in this war within 6 months’ 
time, and with it the doom of our free 
institutions and tying up from now on 
the destiny of America with the eternal 
wars in Europe and Asia. We are well on 
the road to quarantine the world with 
American blood and treasure. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BLOOM. Is it not a fact that war 
had broken out before the arms embargo 
was repealed? 

Mr. FISH. We had already considered 
the neutrality bill in the House. By a 
very close vote it went over to the Sen- 
ate, where it was pending, then war broke 
out; but assurances were given that the 
arms embargo would be repealed, and I 
do not believe that the allied nations 
would have gone to war if we had served 
notice on the world at that time that we 
would not participate in foreign wars by 
becoming the potential slaughterhouse of 
the world. 

Of course, when the arms embargo was 
repealed it became the law of the land, 
and I and those who fought against it be- 
lieve in upholding the laws of our coun- 
try. By the repeal of the arms embargo, 
foreign warring nations could come over 
here and buy our war supplies. From 
that time on I have upheld the law and I 
have advocated letting these nations 
come here under that law to buy all of our 
war materials. 

I am even willing to go further, pro- 
vided we do not surrender our constitu- 
tional power over the purse and sword, 
and provide $2,000,000,000 immediately 
in order that Great Britain may buy 
munitions, airplanes, and merchant ships, 
but, under the provisions of this bill, none 
of which will be available before the be- 
ginning of next year. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman as a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House heard all of the testimony 
offered before the committee? 

Mr. FISH. I did. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Was it contended by 
any witness who appeared either for the 
bill or against the bill that passage of the 
bill was necessary to facilitate the pro- 
duction of arms and implements for war 
in this country? 

Mr. FISH. I do not think they did. 
From what I understand, we have all the 
power right now, or perhaps I should say 
the President has all the necessary power 
and can exert that authority and does 
not need the excessive powers contained 
in this bill, which would permit him to 
give away part of our Navy, and permit 
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foreign warships to come into our ports 
for repairs and make bases of our ports— 
in other words, bringing the war over to 
America. The President has the power 
today to produce anything he wants in 
America. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. As I understand, 
then, it was not contended that passage 
of this bill is necessary to increase or fa- 
cilitate production of arms and arma- 
ment in this country? 

Mr. FISH. It was not. Mr. Knudsen 
stated that he had all necessary power 
now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
consumed 21 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think I wish to answer these harsh, rash 
remarks of the gentleman, and if he has 
no one else I move the previous question. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of my time to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. COFFEE]. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, to me this bill (H. R. 1776) is a war 
measure, not a defense measure. It is 
ironical that in the year 1776 we declared 
our independence and in H. R. 1776 we 
declare our dependence upon Great 
Britain. In the one instance we gained 
our freedom, and in this instance we run 
the risk of losing it. [Applause.] 

I am unalterably opposed to this lease- 
lend bill because of the vast delegation of 
power, the inherent financial liability, and 
its threatening potentialities of involving 
this Nation in war. Should we become 
involved in this war to preserve democ- 
racy abroad, I am convinced we shall lose 
our own democracy. 

Under this bill Congress abdicates and 
delegates its constitutional powers to the 
President. No President in the history 
of this country has enjoyed such power, 
even in wartime, as this measure dele- 
gates. “Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law,” section 3 provides that 
the President may sell, transfer, ex- 
change, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose 
of any defense articles to the Govern- 
ment of any country whose defense the 
President deems vital to the defense of 
the United States. Defense articles are 
so broadly defined as to embrace prac- 
tically everything in the United States 
that could conceivably be used for the 
purpose of national defense. This bill 
authorizes the President not only to dis- 
pose of any or all of our Army and Navy 
equipment, but also to procure any de- 
fense article for the government of any 
country whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of the United 
States. The committee amendment lim- 
iting this authority to contractual obliga- 
tions incurred before July 1, 1943, is in 
fact no limitation at all because all the 
damage will have been done long before 
that date and the obligations incurred 
may last indefinitely. Since many of the 
proponents of this measure have declared 
that Great Britain is our first line of 
defense, how long will it be before our 
Army and Navy equipment is transferred 
to that assumed first line of defense? 

I am unwilling to acknowledge this 
European war as our war. I do not ac- 
cept the theory that the British Navy 
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is our first line of defense. If we 
strengthen our own national defense and 
adhere to the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine we can ward off any threat of 
invasion in this hemisphere. 

Proponents of this pill argue that it will 
speed aid to Britain. Britain needs 
planes, tanks, and ships. Orders for 
these have already been given priority 
under existing law. Shipments have 
been limited only by our industrial ca- 
pacity, and not by a lack of Executive 
authority. Under the circumstances, 
what is the motive behind this bill unless 
it is to place at the disposal of Great 
Britain our naval and military equip- 
ment—the essentials we need to defend 
our own shores, 

If we jeopardize our own national 
security by risking our defense equip- 
ment in the European or Asiatic war, 
how long will it be before we send Amer- 
ican boys to protect that equipment? 
Men will follow our national-defense 
equipment just as surely as night follows 
day. 

If we become involved in the European 
war, we will automatically become in- 
volved in the Far East. Can we afford 
the gamble involved in this bill? Are 
you willing to concede that this is our 
war, and that England is our first line 
of defense? Are you willing to abdicate 
your constitutional rights and delegate 
this war-making power to the President? 
My answer is “No.” I refuse to silence 
the voice of the people of my district by 
voting for this measure. [Applause.] 

The inherent financial liability under 
this bill to the taxpayers of this Nation 
is unlimited. The argument offered that 
Congress still holds the purse strings is 
fallacious. Under this bill the President 
can transfer billions of dollars worth of 
our commodities, as well as naval and 
military equipment, for which we have 
already appropriated the money. Does 
anyone doubt that if our defense equip- 
ment is stripped Congress would refuse to 
replace that needed equipment by voting 
the necessary appropriations? If this 
bill passes, Congress will be absolutely 
unable to limit the amount of money that 
may be donated to foreign governments 
in the form of defense articles. I do not 
concede that we are justified in giving 
the American taxpayers’ money to any 
foreign country. 

If our democracy is to survive, we must 
build up our own national defenses and 
strengthen our internal economy. The 
last war has cost this Nation about $30,- 
000,000,000. We have not yet recovered 
from the maladjustments resulting from 
that war. H. R. 1776 would shift the 
financial burden of the war to the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. With a $60,000,000,000 
national debt staring us in the face, how 
much of the burden of foreign wars can 
this Nation assume before it becomes 
bankrupt? 

We now have the will, the men, the 
equipment, and the money necessary to 
defend this country against the invasion 
of any foreign power, or any group of 
foreign powers. We have the richest 
and most powerful nation in the world, 
with half the world’s industrial produc- 
tion capacity, and the strongest and 
most efficient Navy. We have the high- 
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est living standards of any country on 
the face of the globe. Why should we 
tremble in fear of any nation that would 
be so foolish as to attempt an invasion 
of this hemisphere? Strict adherence 
to the Monroe Doctrine kept this Nation 
out of European wars for a hundred 
years. I believe in maintaining that 
doctrine, which tolerates no interference 
in the Western Hemisphere by any non- 
American power, and likewise places an 
obligation on the United States not to 
interfere in wars of Europe or Asia. The 
United States will fight to uphold the 
Monroe Doctrine, but this bill scraps the 
Monroe Doctrine. Likewise, it punctures 
the Neutrality Act, the Johnson Act, and 
every other law in conflict with it. 

If further financial aid to Great Brit- 
ain, or to any of the other countries not 
specified by but embraced in this bill, 
can be justified, let us consider a meas- 
ure for that purpose with the objectives 
clearly defined. The delegation of power 
in the bill before us is so sweeping that if 
it passes Congress will have surrendered 
representative government. 

I fear passage of this bill, with its war- 
making possibilities, will be the fatal step 
that involves us in war. I volunteered 
and served in the last war. My ancestors 
came from the British Isles. My sym- 
pathies are with England in her valiant 
fight against the dictator powers. I hope 
she wins, and that the cause of democ- 
racy will triumph in Europe. However, 
my allegiance is to the United States 
[applause], and I am not willing to in- 
volve this Nation in war on the theory 
that Hitler can be conquered by such 
action. I am convinced that if we be- 
come involved in this war to preserve de- 
mocracy abroad we will lose it at home. 
I hate nazi-ism, fascism, and commu- 
nism. Nations that impoverish them- 
selves and impair their financial stability 
in war become the easy prey of such ide- 
ologies, 

Let us remember some of the lessons 
we learned in the last war. We entered 
that war to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. What was the outcome? The 
rise of communism, fascism, and nazi- 
ism in Europe. Our reward was $12,000,- 
000,000 of defaulted debts, billions of 
dollars in worthless foreign securities, 
and the ingratitude of the world. We 
have not yet recovered from that war. 

Should we become involved in this one 
and suffer as did the European powers in 
the last war, could our constitutional de- 
mocracy withstand the economic and po- 
litical repercussions that follow in the 
wake of war? [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, as be- 
tween my colleagues the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FisH] and the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. COFFEE], to- 
gether with Mr. Lindbergh and Mr. Mar- 
shall, on one side, with their attacks on 
the bill, and on the other side General 
Pershing, Rear Admiral Yarnell, Secre- 
tary Hull, and the President, I am in- 
clined to follow the last four gentlemen 
and men like them who have the infor- 
mation and who are just as loyal and 
patriotic Americans as any that can be 
found anywhere. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
NicHots]. 
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Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, for 3 
days this proposition will be debated. 
I presume that other gentlemen will lay 
down reasons for opposition to this bill 
similar to those given by the gentleman 
from New York and the gentleman from 
Nebraska. I presume both of these gen- 
tlemen would say they are in favor of 
all aid to Britain short of war. Then, to 
further that argument, they say that 
this bill delegates to the President of the 
United States some power which, if 
abused, will get us into war. 

During these 3 days I shall be listening 
to this debate, and I want somebody to 
point out to this House what reason it is 
that would motivate the President of the 
United States, by the employment of 
some devious method, some deceit, or 
something else, to tell the people of the 
United States repeatedly that he is un- 
alterably opposed to our sending men to 
Europe. Let them tell the Members of 
this House what it is that causes him to 
mislead the people, if he is not telling 
the truth. Is there some deep, sinister 
reason? Is this fellow who is the Presi- 
dent of the United States not an Ameri- 
can citizen? Does he not love this coun- 
try? Is he not as strong for democracy 
as any of the gentlemen who will op- 
pose this bill? Tell them, if you will, 
what further could come to the Presi- 
dent of the United States if some sort of 
a totalitarian government were set up 
here. Is he going to send the Congress 
home? Let us not use catch phrases. 

I will be here, and I will be happy to 
hear any gentleman in opposition to this 
bill give sound reasons why the Presi- 
dent would want to do these terrible 
things that they say he likely will do if 
this bill becomes law. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may revise 
and extend the remarks I made and in- 
sert therein editorials from today’s New 
York Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


PROMOTION OF THE DEFENSE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1776) further to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1776, with Mr. 
Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 40 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, bill H. R. 1776 trans- 
lates into concrete form our national 
policy of aid to Britain. 
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If Congress is to carry out the will of 
the people and is to shed more light than 
heat on the problem, we should all 
examine and know precisely what the 
policy is that we are trying to carry out 
and just how the bill does it. 

Our present national policy—a pol- 
icy formulated by the people of this 
country through their elected officials 
is clear and clean-cut: (1) We are for 
staying out of physical combat, and (2) 
we are for all possible and effective mate- 
rial aid to Britain and those other na- 
tions who are resisting the forces of 
aggression. 

Now let’s look at this policy a little 
more closely. There has been a lot of 
loose talk about acts of war and other 
highfalutin terms. War in terms of 
either a formal declaration or physical 
combat, or both, is an essentially practical 
and horrible thing. In these days, phys- 
ical combat is not merely a matter of 
the abstractions of the erudite interna- 
tional lawyers. There are two angles 
from which we can look at war in a 
realistic sense. From Germany’s stand- 
point, for example, she doesn’t need ex- 
cuses such as so-called acts of war to 
engage us in physical combat. If Ger- 
many thinks she needs any excuses, she 
has had a long practice of making them 
up. The fact is that in a technical sense 
the destroyer transaction has been called 
an act of war by many in this country. 
However, even the German propaganda 
Office criticized the transaction not from 
the standpoint of what this country did, 
but on the contrary said that Britain had 
gotten the short end of the deal by sell- 
ing its birthright for a mess of pottage. 

From Germany’s viewpoint, we know, 
as a matter of horse sense, that she isn’t 
going to engage us in combat—excuses 
or no excuses—unless she thinks that it 
is in her best interests to do so. If she 
engages us in combat, she knows that 
our Navy, and our air force, and our man- 
power, and our productive system work- 
ing under the highly emotional drive of 
a war psychology will be thrown in 
against her. In this light, Germany un- 
questionably views and will continue to 
view what this country does in aiding 
Britain. 

Consequently, it isn’t hard-headed com- 
pletely to tie up aid to Britain with the 
risk of war. Even without aid to Brit- 
ain—in other words, by no action at 
all—the risk of war is greater than it is 
by our giving material aid to Britain. 
If Germany defeats Britain, does anyone 
doubt that we would have to continue 
spending more billions than we are now 
spending for our own defense? If Brit- 
ain, by her gallant effort, holds out or 
wins, does anyone doubt that we will be 
getting precious time to prepare our- 
selves, or that we will cut down our ex- 
penditures for defense? In terms of 
our people, if Britain wins, do you think 
we will be fighting them within our life- 
time? If Germany wins, will our man- 
power be fighting them in our lifetime? 
Britain’s heroic fight is not only giving 
us time and more time to prepare our 
defense, but her expansion of our plants 
and her generous contributions to us of 
things like the Rolls-Royce Merlin Air- 
craft Engine, the power-driven turret, 
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and other invaluable information has 
immeasurably helped to push forward 
our own defense program. It is obvious 
that aid to Britain has not been a one- 
way proposition. As each day goes by 
we are better prepared. Despite the 
confusing talk on the subject there can 
be little doubt that the stronger we get 
and the stronger we are, the more likely 
we are to prevent war for this country. 
Unfortunately, Hitler understands only 
one language—force. If we are strong 
enough, he is going to hesitate before 
taking us on. Aiding Britain is giving 
us the time to get strong enough. 

In the light of this policy, let's look 
at what H. R. 1776 provides as compared 
to the general talk in a vacuum about 
the bill. Ask any of the historic critics 
of the bill who shout dictatorship, war, 
and the other emotional generalities 
some questions like this: What do you 
think section 4 of the bill provides in 
words of one syllable that the man in 
the street can understand? It provides 
that any war equipment which is trans- 
ferred to Britain, for example, cannot be 
transferred to any other foreign country 
without the consent of the President. Is 
that dictatorship, does that put us in the 
middle of the road to war? What ra- 
tional objection can there be to such a 
provision? 

What does section 5 of the bill pro- 
vide? It provides that if any war 
equipment is sold or transferred to 
Britain, an accurate record should be kept 
by the Administrator of Export Control, 
showing in detail the quantity disposed 
of, the character of the equipment, its 
value, the terms of the disposition, and 
the destination of the disposition, and 
that this information should be reported 
to the Congress. Is that a copy of Mr. 
Hitler’s totalitarian methods? Are we 
in war if we do that? 

What does section 6 of the bill pro- 
vide? It provides that the Congress is 
authorized to appropriate the necessary 
money to carry out the purposes of the 
Act and that any moneys collected from 
the disposition of war equipment under 
the bill shall go into a 2-year revolving 
fund out of which more equipment can 
be manufactured or purchased. This 
means that Congress retains the power 
which the Constitution gives it over the 
purse strings. It means that detailed 
budget estimates have to be submitted 
to the Director of the Budget. These es- 
timates have to be carefully reviewed by 
the Appropriations Committees of the 
Congress and Congress has to vote its 
approval or disapproval before the 
money is available to manufacture or 
purchase more of the equipment which 
can be disposed of under the bill. Is the 
retention by Congress of this careful 
supervisory and determination power 
over the money which is necessary to 
make this bill completely effective Hit- 
lerian? Is it subverting the Constitu- 
tion to give Congress control over the 
purse strings? 

What does section 7 of the bill pro- 
vide? It provides that the Secretaries 
of War and Navy in any agreement for 
disposing of war equipment to Britain, 
for example, must fully protect the pat- 
ent and ovher rights of American manu- 
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facturers. Is this a dictatorial depriva- 
tion of the property of American manu- 
facturers? Is this an unconstitutional 
disregard of the rights of our citizens? 

What does section 8 of the bill pro- 
vide? It provides that the Secretaries 
of War and Navy are authorized, for ex- 
ample, to purchase arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war in Bolivia or Can- 
ada, for example, if the President deems 
it necessary in the interest of the de- 
fense of the United States. If to make 
planes we find that we don’t have 
enough tin or aluminum, and Bolivia or 
Canada can produce and sell tin or alu- 
minum to us, the President can authorize 
the purchase of it if he deems it neces- 
sary in the interest of our defense. Is 
such a practical recognition of the inter- 
est of our national defense dictator- 
ship—an unconstitutional act? 

What does section 9 of the bill provide? 
It provides that the President may for- 
mulate rules and regulations which are 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
the act and may empower a department 
or agency of the Government to act for 
him, if necessary, under the act. This 
rule-making power, as the Supreme 
Court has often said, is limited to filling 
in the details of the operation of the act 
consistent with its terms and purposes. 
Obviously, the rule-making power would 
not give the President the power to send 
an expeditionary force abroad, because 
there is nothing in the act that even re- 
motely suggests that the President is 
given such a power. The rules and regu- 
lations which can be formulated under 
the bill are those which directly relate to 
the specific purposes of the bill and the 
specific powers granted under it. The 
power to delegate certain functions is a 
purely practical proposition. ‘The Presi- 
dent is, after all, only one person and 
cannot single-handedly administer the 
whole Federal Government. That is 
why we have great executive depart- 
ments and agencies. Thus, for example, 
the President might well delegate to the 
Secretaries of War and Navy, acting with 
their technical experts, the power to for- 
mulate standard specifications for air- 
craft engines which would meet, in one 
set of specifications, the needs of this 
country and the needs of Britain. 

There are only nine sections in the bill, 
and I have already raised questions about 
six of them. Now let’s look at the other 
three. Section 1 of the bill provides 
that: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That this act may be 


cited as “An Act to Promote the Defense of 
the United States.” 


Section 2 of the bill is the one that con- 
tains the definitions. And, of course, 
definitions have no meaning except in 
their relationship to the essential parts 
of the bill. 

That leaves one section of the bill— 
section 3. Without a doubt, this is the 
most important section. It could have 
been drawn in muffied words so that only 
a Philadelphia lawyer could understand 
it. However, it is drawn as clearly, as 
bluntly, as straightforwardly as lucid 
English can make it. It could have pro- 
vided that the President be given the 
power, acting through the Secretaries of 
War and Navy, to dispose of military 
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equipment of the Army and Navy to 
Britain upon such terms as he deems 
satisfactory. Unquestionably, the 
broader power to dispose would have 
carried with it the less important power 
to manufacture the equipment. How- 
ever, to make it clear and to avoid any 
doubts as to what the legislation was 
intended to do, it specifically provides 
that notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, the President may, when 
he deems it in the interest of national 
defense, authorize the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, or the head of 
any other department or agency of the 
Government to (1) manufacture in our 
arsenals and factories or purchase from 
private manufacturers war matériel for 
Britain and for any other country whose 
defense the President deems vital to the 
defense of the United States; (2) to test, 
inspect, prove, etc., such war matériel; 
(3) to communicate to Britain, for ex- 
ample, information about how to use 
equipment transferred to it; (4) to 
transfer the equipment to Britain for 
payment in kind, property, or any other 
direct or indirect benefit to the Unjted 
States; and (5) to authorize Britain to 
take the equipment to England in its own 
bottoms. You will note that all the pow- 
ers are related to the power of disposi- 
tion. It would be meaningless and futile 
to say that the President could dispose 
of 50 tanks in exchange for some rubber 
if the War Department, for example, 
could not place an order for the tanks, 
could not lease them when they are 
finished, could not tell the British how 
to use the tanks, and could not let 
Britain take them over to England in 
her own vessels. 

The only other power which is granted 
by section 3 that doesn’t relate to dis- 
position is the one enabling the Presi- 
dent to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to repair British men-of-war in 
our navy yards. If we are to give ma- 
terial aid to Britain in a way that doesn’t 
increase our risks of physical combat 
with Germany, this is the clear-cut way 
of doing it. 

Great stock has been placed in the 
prefatory phrase to this section of the 
bill that notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, the President may au- 
thorize the Secretaries of War and Navy 
to dispose of war equipment to Britain 
and those nations whose defense is vital 
to the defense of the United States. 
Don’t let that talk scare you by any 
means. Those are words of the lawyer’s 
art, but are easily understood by laymen. 
They mean something quite definite. 
They mean that a bill, such as this one, 
covering the disposition of military and 
naval equipment to foreign governments, 
temporarily suspends specific statutes 
covering the same subject matter or in- 
consistent with it. They do not mean 
that all prior laws are automatically re- 
pealed or put out of the window by these 
magic words. Thus, for example, a 
great deal of shouting has been done on 
the basis that these words would em- 
power American battleships to convoy 
British merchantmen to England. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. 
There isn’t a single thing in this bill 
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which in any way even remotely suggests 
that the powers of this Government to 
convoy are in any way increased, en- 
larged, or changed. Under existing law, 
the President, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Navy under the Constitution, has 
the power to authorize our Navy, for ex- 
ample, to convoy American vessels. 
Thus, for instance, if our trade routes to 
South America were harassed by pirates, 
the President could order our destroyers, 
cruisers, or battleships to convoy an 
American flagship to South America. 
That is one of the things the Navy is for. 
But that has nothing to do with the bill 
now before Congress. In fact, the bill 
contains a specific amendment stating 
that it in no way authorizes convoying 
by naval vessels of the United States. 

On the other hand, the prefatory 
phrase, “Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law,” would make inopera- 
tive that section of the law passed by 
Congress last summer which requires a 
certificate of the Chief of Staff or the 
Chief of Naval Operations before the 
Government can dispose of any military 
or naval equipment. Now, of course, 
that section providing for a certificate in 
terms of the Constitution and in terms 
of sound administration, doesn’t make 
very much sense. To require a constitu- 
tional officer to get a certificate from a 
subordinate officer before the superior 
officer can act is not good constitutional 
law. Furthermore, ii the purpose of the 
bill is effectively to aid Britain and China 
and Greece with supplies and matériel, it 
does not make very much sense to say 
that every time an obsolescent plane is 
transferred to one of these countries, the 
President or the Secretaries of War and 
Navy would first have to get a certificate 
from one of their subordinates. As a 
practical matter, of course, consultation 
will be had with the experts who know 
the field before the disposition is made to 
see to it that what is done is in the best 
interests of our own defense. 

Under the central power of disposition 
which is given to the President and 
which has been characterized as com- 
pletely dictatorial, several facts should be 
kept in mind. In the first place, there 
has been a great deal of confusion about 
the difference between the normal pow- 
ers of the President in relationship to 
domestic affairs in normal times, and 
those of the President in the field of 
foreign affairs and national defense. 
Even in relationship to domestic affairs, 
there are thousands of instances of 
grants of discretionary power by the 
Congress to the President. However— 


It is important to bear in mind that we are 
here dealing not alone with an authority 
vested in the President by an exertion of 
legislative power, but with such an authority 
plus the very delicate, plenary and exclusive 
power of the President as the sole organ of 
the Federal Government in the field of inter- 
national relations . It is quite ap- 
parent that, if in the maintenance of our 
international relations, embarrassment—per- 
haps serious embarrassment—is to be avoided 
and success of our aims achieved, congres- 
sional legislation which is to be made effective 
through negotiation and inquiry within the 
international field must often accord to the 
President a degree of discretion and freedom 
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from statutory restriction which would not 
be admissible were domestic affairs alone 
involved. 
* * * $ * 

When the President is to be authorized 
by legislation to act in respect of a matter 
intended to affect a situation in foreign ter- 
ritory, the legislator properly bears in mind 
the importan* consideration that the form of 
the President’s action—or, indeed, whether 
he shall act at all—may well depend, among 
other things, upon the nature of the confi- 
dential information which he has or may 
thereafter receive, or upon the effect which 
his action may have upon our foreign rela- 
tions. This consideration, in connection 
with what we have already said on the sub- 
ject, discloses the unwisdom of requiring 
Congress in this field of governmental power 
to lay down narrowly definite standards 
by be the President is to be gov- 
erned. 


Now who do vou think said that? 
Some hysterical warmonger who is in 
favor of H. R. 1776? Certainly not. 
It was said in 1936 by Mr. Justice Suth- 
erland, speaking for the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of United 
States against Curtiss-Wright Export 
Corporation et al. 

The history in this country of the 
grant of discretionary power to the Pres- 
ident in matters of foreign affairs and 
defense is one of long standing. In 1794, 
the President was “authorized whenever 
in his opinion the public safety shall so 
require” to embargo all ships and vessels 
in ports of the United States, including 
those of foreign nations— 
under such regulations as the circumstances 
of the case may require and to continue or 
restrict same whenever he shall think 
proper, 


In 1795, Congress provided that not- 
withstanding any law to the contrary, 
the President should have the discretion- 
ary power to permit the export of arms, 
cannon, and military stores if he deemed 
such prohibition connected with the se- 
curity of the commercial interests of the 
United States. From 1794 right on up 
to the present, there are hundreds of 
acts granting the President discretionary 
power in the fields of foreign affairs and 
defense. If you wish to read them in 
detail, you will find them all set forth, 
with approval by the Supreme Court, in 
the Curtiss-Wright case. 

Argument has also been made that this 
section 3 of the bill empowers the Presi- 
dent to give away the Navy. That our 
President now or any other President 
would think of doing such a thing is 
sheer nonsense. There is no question 
about the fact that the bill empowers the 
President to authorize the Secretaries of 
War or Navy to dispose of equipment 
which their Departments now have on 
hand or on order if it is in the best inter- 
ests of our own national defense to do so. 
The reason for the grant of this power is 
the same reason as that given by the 
Supreme Court in the Curtiss-Wright 
case. There may be many and very 
complex situations where it will be 
highly desirable in the interest of our 
own defense to dispose of equipment 
which the Army and Navy already has 
on hand. Thus, for example, in a situa- 
tion such as the destroyer transaction, 
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our own defense was substantially bene- 
fitted in two very practical ways: (1) We 
acquired invaluable bases which ex- 
tended our line of defense miles away 
from our own coast; and (2) at the same 
time, we supplied to Britain great assist- 
ance in its convoy and other naval work 
in such a way that we helped to get 
additional time for ourselves to build our 
own defenses. In this time that we so 
purchased, we are daily getting newer 
and more modern destroyers to replace 
the over-age ones that were disposed of 
in exchange for bases. It is equally con- 
ceivable, for example, that if we develop 
and get into production on a new type of 
pursuit ship or long-range bomber that 
is better than anything we now have on 
hand in sufficient quantities to meet our 
needs, it might be desirable to transfer 
some of these older pursuit ships or 
bombers in exchange for more bases, for 
rubber or tin, or for other benefits to our 
own defense. The situation today is 
fast-moving” and complex. Decisions 
can only be adequately and efficiently 
made by those men who know the facts, 
who have the technical knowledge and 
experience, and who are acting in the 
interest of our own defense. To suggest 
that every time an obsolescent four- 
engine bomber is to be transferred to 
Britain, Congress should determine 
whether it should be disposed of and 
upon what terms, is the sheerest im- 
practicability either from the standpoint 
of keeping us out of war through dicta- 
torial or unconstitutional powers or 
effective aid to Britain in our own 
defense. 

The fact is that there are innumerable 
checks imposed by the bill and by other 
laws. In the first place, the bill enables 
the President to act through the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy. No President 
and no Secretary of War or Navy is go- 
ing to dispose of any past or future 
equipment without consulting their tech- 
nical advisers who know most about our 
defense matériel. None of these people 
are going to sanction the disposition of 
military or naval equipment to the extent 
that it denudes or weakens our own de- 
fenses. No order for new equipment can 
be placed under existing law unless it is 
first approved by the Office of Production 
Management and by the War and Navy 
Departments, who will be the agencies 
actually placing the orders. 

Under the Constitution and existing 
law, neither the Secretary of War nor 
the Secretary of the Navy can place an 
order or make a commitment unless their 
Departments have the money to do so. 
The only way they can get this money is 
for Congress to appropriate it. As a gen- 
eral practice, Congress appropriates 
money for each fiscal year. So, in con- 
sequence, when people talk about a time 
limit on the President’s powers, there is 
in fact a time limit imposed by the con- 
stitutional and legislative provisions re- 
lating to appropriations. However, to 
avoid any doubt on this, there is an 
amendment in the bill terminating the 
powers granted on July 1, 1943. There 
are also many other limitations upon the 
exercise of the powers granted under the 
bill. Matériel can only be disposed of 
when it is in the interest of our national 
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defense to do so, and when it is disposed 
of to a nation whose defense is vital to 
the United States. Obviously, there 
would be no power under the bill ena- 
bling the Government to dispose of air- 
planes, for example, to Germany, Italy, 
or Japan. Similarly, there would be no 
authority under present circumstances 
for disposing of naval equipment to Ta- 
hiti. Such fantastic speculation and 
hypothetical assumptions are the foun- 
dation stones of many of the critics of 
the bill. 

The bill is short, direct, and to the 
point. The people of the United States, 
with their fundamental horse sense, 
know that, in the light of our clear-cut 
national policy to keep out of war and 
effectively to aid Britain, the bill is the 
most efficient and forthright way to ex- 
ecute our policy in a manner consistent 
with our long history of the democratic 
way of doing things. They know that 
bill H. R. 1776 is the best way to safe- 
guard our land and our liberty. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] 1 minute to ask a question which 
he desires to propound to the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it the disposition of 
the chairman of the committee in charge 
of this bill—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York yield time; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from [Illinois 
for the purpose of asking a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, or I will ad- 
dress the question to the committee, dur- 
ing the last several days I observed there 
was a conference between the British 
Ambassador, the Senate chairman of 
Foreign Relations, and the House chair- 
man of Foreign Affairs. After all, that 
is rather extraordinary procedure. I am 
wondering whether that conference was 
invoked as a result of invitation from 


the Hill and whether or not anything 


was disclosed there that might be mate- 
rial to the discussion that will take place 
on this floor. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the only thing that is unusual about any 
procedure is for the gentleman from Illi- 
nois to ask such a question. I think it 
is very improper. 

Mr. TABER. Why not? 

Mr. BLOOM. I am answering this, 
and that is “why not,” and please obey 
the rules of the House. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from Illinois 1 minute. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. I want to 
answer this question. 

If the gentleman from Illinois and the 
other gentlemen who want to get into 
trouble keep on being suspicious about 
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anything that any nation is doing, such 
as this question today, that is the quick- 
est way. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Ambassador 
from the Court of St. James’s, following 
the usual custom, called upon the Vice 
President, the Speaker, and, I believe, 
the leader of the House, and then the 
Ambassador called upon the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate. Saturday morning I re- 
ceived a telephone call asking me 
whether I would be pleased to receive 
the new British Ambassador. Naturally, 
your chairman is not going to allow the 
Ambassador of England or of any other 
country to outdo him in politeness, and 
when any man suggests he wants to 
come and see me at my office, as your 
chairman I am going to say, “Yes.” 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself sufficient time to answer. We 
might as well get at the bottom of this 
thing. 

The British Ambassador called at my 
office. He did not sneak in. The press 
knew he was there, and everyone knew 
he was there, and we sat down and had 
a nice talk. The principal topic of con- 
versation, if the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN] wants to know what it 
was, was about Magna Carta. Maybe the 
gentleman has heard of Magna Carta at 
some time or other [laughter]; and we 
were talking about the exhibit of Magna 
Carta at the World’s Fair in New York 
City. Then the Ambassador said: 


Will you kindly let me know what the time- 
table is? 


I never heard of the expression “time- 
table.” And then the Ambassador said: 


I would like to know what the procedure is; 
what is the procedure in the House? 


Which, as everyone knows, is a matter 
of general knowledge. Then I knew what 
he meant, and I explained to the Am- 
bassador that we have 3 days of debate 
and then it comes up under the 5-minute 
rule, open for amendments, and ex- 
plained to him just what the procedure 
in the House would be with reference to 
the bill. 

Now, that is the secret that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois wants to know about, 
and that is the kind of a secret that I 
want the world to know about; and 
please remember that we do not carry on 
the deliberations of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House behind closed 
doors. That is my answer. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
see from Illinois 3 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
satisfied that there is no Member of this 
committee or of the Congress who would 
regard my question as improper. It was 
uttered in absolute sincerity. In my 
humble judgment it has tremendous 
bearing upon the issue that confronts 
the country today. No one can deny that 
it is extraordinarily unusual procedure 
for the ambassador of a foreign coun- 
try to contact the chairmen of com- 
mittees dealing with foreign relations for 
the purpose of discussing “timetables.” 
Now, it appeared in the press of Satur- 
day, as I recall, and again of yesterday, 
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and today I find another item on page 3, 
of the Washington Daily News for today, 
under this caption: 

Halifax's indiscretion will lose some votes 
for aid-to-Britain bill. 


So out of that background this question 
was propounded because if the British 
Ambassador did discuss timetables, if he 
did discuss the precariousness of the sit- 
uation, if he did discuss the urgency of 
action, and gave to these two gentlemen 
matters of information that are not 
available to the House, then the fact 
that the destiny of America hangs in 
the balance, and the fact that there is 
no issue which concerns the Republic 
today which is so grave and momentous 
as the one now before us, demands that 
the Congress be advised what the Am- 
bassador from Great Britain may have 
said to the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and to the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

So, Mr. Chairman, in the utmost good 
faith I submitted the question to the 
gentleman from New York, because I 
think it is a very proper question at this 
momentous hour and I say further to my 
good friend the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, that the question 
was asked in the utmost sincerity and 
good grace, and while the gentleman from 
New York, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, gives to it a certain casual implica- 
tion, yet the photographers must have 
been there. I do not impute for a mo- 
ment that it was a staged incident at all, 
but the Ambassador spent 15 minutes 
with Senator GEORGE and discussed time- 
tables, and if something was discussed 
that is of moment to the Congress, we 
should know it and we should know it 
now, at the inception of the discussion of 
this rather crucial question. {Applause.] 

The item referred to above and the 
editorial from today’s issue of the Wash- 
ington Daily News are as follows: 


WHY THE HURRY-UP TALK? 


Lord Halifax must know quite well that 
there is not the slightest possibility of Con- 
gress refusing to vote aid—enormous aid— 
to 


He must know also that, if the advertised 
invasion of the island is to be undertaken 
soon, there is precious little that 
can do to accelerate our service of supply 
before that show-down occurs. 

So we are moved to curiosity about the 
noble Ambassador's visits to congressional 
offices, where he has been making personal 
inquiries about the legislative “timetabie” 
on the aid-England bill. 

It is highly unusual, and in ordinary cir- 
cumstances might be regarded as highly 
irregular, for a foreign ambassador to pro- 
ceed in this manner. For domestic persons 
with axes to grind at the Capitol we have 
a name—lobbyists. But at least Lord Hali- 
fax is open and aboveboard, and we aren't 
disposed to criticize him for going direct to 
the source for his information. 5 

What we do question is the need for a 
speed-up of the legislative process, 

If it is true—and we haye heard nothing 
convincing to the contrary—that even if the 
lend-lease bill were passed this afternoon it 
would not increase American shipments to 
England in the next few months, then what’s 
the hurry? 

It is human nature that the administration, 
having settled upon this policy and written 
this bill, should want to get the debate over 
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and done with. But it is also understand- 
able that there are differences of opinion in 
Congress concerning the form the measure 
should take. And it will take time to explore 
and debate, in the normal way, all these dif- 
ferences. 

If it were possible, by passing a bill in a 
hurry, to conjure up overnight a lot of new 
bombers and what not for England, there 
would be some point to the hurry-up talk. 
But since the bill deals with eventual and 
not immediate supplies, it doesn’t seem clear 
why Congress should give this possibly fateful 
measure less than the fullest discussion. 


HALIFAX’S IwpiscreTions WILL LOSE Sou. 
VOTES FOR AID-TO-BRITAIN BILL 


(By Ludwell Denny) 


Indiscretions of British Ambassador Hali- 
fax will lose yotes for the administration 
lend-lease bill. Just how costly his “lobby- 
ing” activities will be is one of the things 
leaders on both sides are trying to figure out. 

Congress is notoriously jealous of its func- 
tions, and is always especially touchy toward 
foreign pressure. The President's failure to 
consult congressional leaders in drafting “the 
most important legislation ever debated by 
this body” has made them even more sensi- 
tive than usual. 

Into this complex of resentment and raw 
nerves stalked the and im- 
pervious stranger from Britain with the un- 
derstandable but dangerous desire to speed 
up the processes of American democracy. 

Perhaps in times less tense Lord Halifax's 
calls upon the chairmen of the Senate and 
House committees considering the British- 
aid bill would have been dismissed as cour- 
tesy rather than resented as lobbying. Or 
perhaps if the gentlemen with whom he had 
conferred had been more discreet than 
Chairman Broom, the envoy would not now 
be the victim of such unkindly reactions. 

Under the circumstances, however, 
America First Committee in its attack on 
the Ambassador is merely pulling into public 
view the undercover congressional criticism. 
This committee has informed Senator GEORGE 
and Representative Broom that their confer- 
ences “to discuss a congressional timetable 
with the principal potential foreign bene- 
ficiary of this measure” were “highly im- 
proper,” and has requested them to make a 
public report on the conversations, 

Secretary of State Hull has been asked by 
the committee to investigate the conduct of 
the Ambassador and “to make public a re- 
port of your inquiry and to take appropriate 
action.” 

REPRESENTATIVE VIEWPOINT 


Of course the America First Committee is 
a private and partisan organization. But its 
point of view is representative of a consider- 
able group in Congress. 

Even many Members of Congress who are 
still on the fence between the President and 
the anti-interventionists are uncomfortable 
about British pressure and propaganda, 
They are in the mood to go a long way if let 
alone. But they don't intend to risk any 
smear campaign, or voters’ reaction back 
home, on charges of taking orders from a 
foreign government. 

Because of the unique honors accorded 
him by the Presidential welcome aboard ship, 
and the usual American hospitality reflected 
in the public response during his first weeks 
here, His Lordship may have been kept in 
ignorance of the suspicion in many quarters. 

A MUNICH MAN 

Some of the most pro-British Americans dis- 
trust him as a “Munich man,” and they sus- 
pect he is still an “appeaser,” which is their 
word for anyone who even discusses the 
eventuality of a negotiated peace. 
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Anti-interventionists from the opposite 
side object to him as a British propagandist 
trying to get us into the war. 

Many liberals are suspicious of him be- 
cause of his long record as a Tory imperialist. 

American labo: cannot forget that British 
labor distrusts him as an enemy and cam- 
paigned to drive him out of the Cabinet. 

And a good many others are troubled by 
his status here—the fact that he is not 
simply an Ambassador but a present mem- 
ber of Britain’s inner war cabinet. 

Paradoxically, the things that have en- 
snared him here are precisely the opposite of 
those expected. The predicted frigidity and 
snobbish airs which might have protected 
him from congressional] sightseeing have been 
lacking. Instead, the bouncing American 
Wways—so distasteful to British aristocracy— 
have not found favor with Congress when 
assumed by His Lordship. 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr, EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
in order that undue importance may not 
be laid on the courtesy call from the 
Ambassador from the Court of St. Jame’s, 
I rise to call the attention of the mem- 
bership of the House and of the country 
at large that this bill was reported out 
last Thursday, that the executive ses- 
sions of the committee and the public 
hearings had been finished, and the vote 
had been taken, and 2 days before this 
visit the procedure as to how the bill 
was going to be acted on in the House 
had been decided. The Rules Committee 
had acted, and everything had been done 
in connection with this bill before the 
courtesy call of the Ambassador. I think 
it is very unfair to impute undue im- 
portance to this call of the Ambassador 
upon the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
e aga from Pennsylvania has ex- 


pir 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to bring to the 
attention of the House again the fact that 
during the nine meetings that were held 
after June 12 last summer, during this 
crucial period of our foreign affairs, by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, with the 
exception of one meeting, no information 
was brought to us regarding interna- 
tional affairs from our own representa- 
tives of our Government departments; 
but, as the House well knows, several rep- 
resentatives of the governments of 
Europe appeared before our committee 
and gave us information. I have main- 
tained steadily, Mr. Chairman, informa- 
tion regarding foreign affairs should 
come to us from our own departments 
and that we should not have to go to rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments for 
information as to what is going on in 
Europe and Asia. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield to 
me? 
ee ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 

e 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Did I 
understand the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts to say that the Foreign Affairs 
Committee had representatives of foreign 
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governments before it in the hearings on 
this bill? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No; 
I say prior to this, and from June 12, 
1940, we had only nine meetings up to 
the consideration of this bill. Several of 
those meetings were held of necessity as 
a result of resolutions of inquiry intro- 
duced by myself and by others. Those 
resolutions were acted upon adversely. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I am 
talking about this bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. From 
June 12, 1940, up to the consideration of 
this bill we had only nine meetings of our 
Foreign Affairs Committee, during a time 
of vital importance to this Nation, in 
our preparedness program—during a pe- 
riod vital to the action taken by the 
House regarding our foreign affairs. We 
have been kept steadily in the dark, as 
the gentleman knows, so far as our com- 
mittee is concerned, regarding the prog- 
ress of our national affairs. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. As I re- 
call, the Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell 
Hull, was before our committee and dis- 
cussed this bill at length. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Iam 
speaking of the time prior to that. He 
did not appear before our committee for 
2 years prior to the hearings on H. R. 
1776—this lend-lease bill under discus- 
Sion 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Oh, the 
gentlewoman is talking about ancient 
history? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. An- 
cient history. I think the past few 
months—the past few years—have been 
of vital importance to our entire defense 
program. We would have been far bet- 
ter prepared today if we had had the 
information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Eaton]. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I wish to define my personal posi- 
tion with reference to our foreign policy 
in general, and to the far-reaching issues 
involved in this bill in particular. 

Iam not an isolationist. I am not an 
interventionist. In our foreign policy 
which determines our relations with the 
rest of the world, and which ought to 
transcend all partisan considerations, I 
am not even a Republican nor a Demo- 
crat. I am an American. [Applause.] 
As a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, for the past 16 years, it has been 
my purpose to support only such meas- 
ures as, in my best judgment, would safe- 
guard the well being here at home of 
130,000,000 American people, and, at the 
same time, would strengthen the influ- 
ence for freedom and peace of the United 
States throughout the great family of na- 
tions. 

I admit at once that under present 
world conditions, so complicated, con- 
fused and threatening, it is beyond finite 
intelligence to think completely in terms 
of the whole problem; and even the wisest 
and best intentioned among us will prob- 
ably be wrong half of the time in their 
conclusions. 
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We cannot fairly evaluate the pro- 
visions of this bill, H. R. 1776, except as 
it is viewed against the tragic background 
of what is now going on in the world. 
It ought to be self-evident that the 
present world-shattering conflict is not 
simply a war between certain foreign na- 
tions, waged to decide issues affecting 
only the particular nations involved. If 
that were the case, the promulgation of 
this bill and the vast and costly defense 
program of which it is supposed to be a 
part, would become an absurd and dan- 
gerous bit of political play acting. 

This is in every truth a “world war.” 
It is being waged by the most powerful 
and most completely equipped military al- 
liance ever known. And it is being waged 
for the one express purpose, publicly pro- 
claimed by the aggressors in unmistak- 
able terms, of creating a new world order, 
so that no section of the human race can 
eventually hope to evade or escape its 
evil impact. 

This new world order, according to its 
chief proponent, Mr. Hitler, is to consist 
of the complete enthronement of the Nazi 
brand of totalitarianism everywhere in 
the world. This is to be accomplished by 
the subjugation and enslavement of every 
free self-governing society, including the 
United States of America, by means of 
armed force, “fifth column” infiltration, 
and economic pressure. 

Already as a curtain-raiser to this pro- 
gram of world domination we have seen 
more than a dozen free self-governing 
European nations overrun and their peo- 
ple broken in spirit by defeat, disease, 
hunger, and economic ruin. Already 
countless millions of Chinese men, wo- 
men, and children have been slaught- 
ered and their home land occupied by 
the Japanese, Axis partner. Already the 
new world order war has been carried 
into Africa. China has not yet sur- 
rendered. Greece is fighting gloriously 
for her national independence. And 
Britain still stands, under frightful pres- 
sure, the last line of defense between the 
power-mad aggressors and their weaker 
victims on three continents. 

So far as humanly possible, let us face 
the facts without prejudice or evasion. 
Spiritually this is a war of atheism 
against Christianity. Politically it is a 
war of despotism, dictatorship, and 
tyranny against the ideals and institu- 
tions of free self-governing democracy 
everywhere. Economically it is a war of 
state socialism of varying types against 
every form of private enterprise; private 
ownership of property, and free labor. In 
the largest sense, this is a battle to the 
death between world slavery and world 
freedom. 

The final issue of this war will deter- 
mine the destinies of the whole world for 
generations tocome. If Britain falls and 
Hitler, by the defeat of Britain, wins his 
announced objective, mankind every- 
where will be plunged into an age of 
hatred, fear, and force. The clock of hu- 
man progress will be set back a thousand 
years. And America can no more escape 
contact with this universal tragedy than 
a ship can escape contact with the tides 
upon which it floats. [Applause.] 

With the rest of the world completely 
under totalitarian rule, and with totali- 
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tarian navies master of the seven seas, 
the United States will have to conduct its 
entire foreign relations, both diplomatic 
and economic, upon totalitarian terms. 
In such foreign trade as may be per- 
mitted us, our farms, our factories, and 
our working people will be forced to com- 
pete with starveling slave labor the world 
over, and with prices fixed for our prod- 
ucts by unfriendly dictatorial fiat. 

The only other alternative for the 
United States will be to withdraw like a 
hermit nation within our own borders, 
and confine our entire economic enter- 
prise and energy within the limits of our 
own needs. 

Whatever unwelcome and un-American 
way of life may be forced upon us by a 
Nazi victory, two results are inevitable: 
We will be forced permanently to main- 
tain an enormous and ruinously costly 
defense establishment, on land, on the 
sea, and in the air, and our American 
standard of living, now the highest in the 
world, will be forced to lower levels than 
ever known. This will of course mean 
continuous unrest and disunion among 
our people, with all its attendant evil 
consequences. 

Motivated by a profound instinct of 
self-preservation and by the edict of 
sound reason and judgment, our people 
are united upon certain fundamental 
policies. Believing that peace is the only 
basis upon which a free democratic way 
of life can successfully function, or per- 
manently exist, we are opposed to war as 
a means of settling international dis- 
putes. And we are equally opposed to 
sending our citizens abroad to fight in 
any war except in defense of our own 
country and of this Western Hemisphere 
against armed attack. [Applause.] 

We are united in completing without 
delay our present vast and costly program 
of defense. And as a part of our defense 
program, by which to buy time for its 
completion, we are united in our purpose 
to give all possible aid to Britain consist- 
ent with our own security. Our one de- 
sire, shared in alike by every class, inter- 
est, and section, is to remain a free people 
in a free world. Personally I am in com- 
plete accord with every one of these posi- 
tions. 

Against this background of world 
tragedy and ruin and united American 
public opinion, the President suddenly 
projected his lend-lease bill, H. R. 1776, 
“To promote the defense of the United 
States and for other purposes,” which 
bill has become the cause and center of 
one of the most notable debates in our 
entire history. 

The reasons advanced by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and others representing 
the administration in support of this bill 
are simple enough—Britain desperately 
needs our material aid in increased quan- 
tities and at the earliest possible moment 
if she is to successfully resist the invasion 
threatened by the Axis Powers within 
the next few months. Britain has already 
paid American producers for war mate- 
rials $1,300,000,000 in cash. She has, in 
addition, paid American manufacturers 
$600,000,000 for new buildings and equip- 
ment to be used by them in producing war 
materials for British use. Britain has 
contracted for $1,300,000,000 worth of 
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additional war material yet to be deliv- 
ered by American producers. This re- 
duces Britain’s dollar resources to the 
point where, in order to pay for the in- 
creased war material so desperately 
needed, she must obtain American credit. 
This much-needed credit to Britain is 
forbidden by the Johnson Act and-the 
Neutrality Act. 

In order to avoid the necessity of re- 
pealing or amending these two laws, the 
President, in his lend-lease bill, resorts 
to a brilliant subterfuge. He proposes to 
have all purchase, sale, transfer, or dis- 
tribution of war materials of every kind, 
for our own defense or for aid to Britain, 
entrusted to him with unlimited power to 
handle the entire matter as he may decide 
is best for the ultimate defense of Amer- 
ica. Under this law Britain will buy 
nothing direct from American producers 
beyond what she has already contracted 
for. The President will buy everything 
from these producers that he decides 
Britain ought to have. He will pay for 
these materials with money appropriated 
by Congress out of the United States 
Treasury, and he will lend, lease, or other- 
wise transfer to Britain this material on 
such terms as he may decide. 

The bill in its original form sets abso- 
lutely no limit to the enormous power 
which it confers upon the President. 
There is no limit as to time. There is no 
limit as to the amount of money author- 
ized to be handed over to him to be ex- 
pended at his discretion.” There is no 
provision for reports to Congress, nor for 
his continuous cooperation or consulta- 
tion with Congress. In fact, in the bill as 
written, Congress renounces its constitu- 
tional obligations to control the sword 
and the purse. The sole remaining func- 
tion of Congress, under this bill, in its 
original form, will be to appropriate from 
time to time such sums of money as the 
President may demand, to be spent en- 
tirely at his discretion. 

So far as the present administration is 
concerned there is nothing unusual in 
the proposals of this bill. For 8 years we 
have been living in an ‘unbroken series of 
so-called emergencies. Just when and 
how the country is to emerge from an 
emergency has not yet been revealed 
LApplause.] The one invariable method 
by which the President has met all emer- 
gencies has been to ask for a grant of 
more power and more money by Con- 
gress. And the New Deal majority in 
Congress, for 8 long years, with few ex- 
ceptions, has rubber-stamped its way 
around or through every emergency by 
granting whatever power and money the 
President desired. 

Now there are signs that the worm is 
about to turn, or at least to make a half 
turn. The lend-lease bill, in its original 
form, will have to be amended in vitally 
important ways before it becomes law. 
There ought to be a definite time limit 
set to the extension of the powers granted 
the President. An amendment covering 
this point has already been inserted by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. There 
ought to be some reasonable limit set to 
the amount of money to be authorized. 
There ought to be some provision in the 
bill covering the categories of materials 
to be transferred to Britain and other 
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free governments now bearing the bur- 
den of holding back the common enemy 
until we have time to prepare our own 
total defense on land, sea, and in the air. 
And certainly Congress, by means of a 
special nonpartisan committee, or other- 
wise, ought to retain its right and safe- 
guard its duty to consult with and advise 
the Chief Executive in these momentous 
matters affecting the well-being of every 
American citizen. 

Under our Constitution the Chief Ex- 
ecutive is clothed with tremendous 
powers. In war these powers are enor- 
mously increased. In the present critical 
situation someone must have the power 
to act and to make decisions. Obviously, 
the President, whoever he may be, is the 
logical person to be entrusted with this 
necessary authority. But even under 
these circumstances of tragic urgency we 
must not be asked to abandon our consti- 
tutional system of checks and balances by 
reducing Congress to a condition of im- 
potence. Give the Chief Executive all 
the new powers that may be necessary to 
get the job done promptly and efficiently, 
but keep the right to recall and to limit 
these powers where it belongs—in the 
hands of Congress. [Applause.] 

It is most regrettable that our national 
unity of spirit and purpose should be dis- 
turbed, as it has been, by the proposals 
set forth in this bill and by the manner 
in which the bill was prepared and pre- 
sented to the Congress and the people. 
H. R. 1776 has become the occasion, if 
not the cause, of a confusion and dis- 
unity of public opinion amounting almost 
to an attack of emotional hysteria. The 
whole Nation is buzzing and stinging like 
a hive of bees shattered by a well-directed 
brickbat. Embarrassing questions are 
being anxiously asked by all sorts and 
conditions of citizens. Some of these 
questions are as follows: If this is a 
measure for national defense, why were 
not the members of the minority party 
in Congress consulted in its preparation? 
Surely they and the 22,000,000 voters 
whom they represent are as patriotic and 
as strong for defense of our common 
country as are those of the majority 


party. 

If this bill is for the purpose of insur- 
ing American aid to Britain, why did it 
not simply provide for a loan or gift of 
money to Britain, notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law, to be ex- 
pended by her Government or official 
representatives on their own responsi- 
bility and as they might decide to be to 
their best advantage? 

Certainly, under present world condi- 
tions neither the American Congress nor 
the people are in a mood to be niggardly 
as to the size or terms of such a loan. 

Citizens everywhere are asking why, in 
order to defend America by aiding 
Britain, is it necessary to clothe the Chief 
Executive with unlimited dictatorial 
powers never before conferred upon a 
President in time of peace. 

In the light of these and similar ques- 
tions, and the disturbed publie opinion 
which prompts them, I could not bring 
myself to vote for this bill in its original 
form. I resent being placed, by a piece 
of clever partisan strategy, in a position 
where I cannot vote for vitally important 
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legislatior which I sincerely desire and 
which the vast majority of our people de- 
sire unless, at the same time, I am forced 
to vote for what I am convinced is a 
dangerous and unnecessary political in- 
novation. 

Why, in order to obtain the whole- 
some meat of sound and necessary legis- 
lation, must we be continuously forced to 
accept political poison artfully concealed 
within its provisions? 

I desire with all my heart to vote for 
legislation which will give Britain imme- 
diately the help she needs and upon terms 
that will strengthen rather than slow 
down her heroic defense of democracy 
and freedom. I hope with all my heart 
that the majority leadership in this 
House, whose patriotism and integrity 
are beyond question, will permit such 
reasonable amendments to the present 
bill as will make possible its unanimous 
passage by the House. Such wise and 
tolerant action will reunite and reassure 
our people and will serve notice to all the 
world that this is still free America and 
free Americans are on guard. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. With pleasure. 

Mr. MAY. Iwas very much impressed 
by the gentleman’s great argument, par- 
ticularly the one that referred to the 
fact that in the event England was in- 
vaded and conquered we would be for the 
next many years, perhaps, subjected to 
the control of our markets and the regu- 
lation of our commerce by a totalitarian 
system of government. Does not the gen- 
tleman think that in addition to that sit- 
uation we may be up against what is 
known as the barter system in Europe 
now that will go even further and to the 
extent of destroying our monetary sys- 
tem, as far as foreign trade is concerned? 

Mr. EATON. I think it is impossible 
to overestimate the unfortunate results 
of a condition, such as the gentleman 
describes, to our people and to our econ- 
omy. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey seemed greatly 
concerned about what would happen to 
this Nation economically in the event of 
German domination of Europe. 

Mr. EATON. German domination of 
the world. 

Mr. BARRY. German domination of 
the world. Since 1932, just before the 
war broke out, this Nation has increased 
its foreign trade from $1,500,000,000 to 
$3,000,000,000. During that time it com- 
peted with China, where they pay the 
lowest wage scale in the world, with 
Japan, where they pay one-third the 
wage scale that we pay, with Russia, with 
Nazi Germany, with India, where they 
pay approximately $1.25 per week, and 
we have doubled our trade. Now, I ask 
the gentleman just why we could not con- 
tinue to compete in the world markets 
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with dominant Germany, in view of those 
facts? 

Mr. EATON. My answer to that is 
that a large proportion of that increased 
trade went to Japan in the way of scrap 
iron and necessary materials for the 
-slaughter of the Chinese. [Laughter and 
applause.] A great deal of it went to 
China for the purpose of slaughtering 
the Japanese. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has again 
expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I regret very much that a 
few moments ago it was seen proper to 
inject into the debate upon this very im- 
portant bill a criticism of the chairman 
of our committee the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BTLOOM! in receiving a 
courtesy call from the newly appointed 
Ambassador from the Court of St. James. 
As was stated by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER], this bill 
had already been reported to the House 
by our committee before the call of the 
Ambassador upon our chairman. 

During the hearings and the consider- 
ation of this bill the chairman of the 
committee and the majority members of 
the committee have all cooperated in 
seeing that there was the fullest and 
fairest hearing and courtesy extended to 
everyone. It was agreed by all that the 
hearing was full and fair to both sides. 
I think the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] improperly sought to inject 
that incident at this particular time in 
the consideration of this very important 
bill, since it has nothing whatsoever to 
do therewith. 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, the grave re- 
sponsibility which rests upon the Con- 
gress in the consideration of this bill. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fisu] said that this was the most im- 
portant bill ever. considered by the Con- 
gress of the United States. With that 
statement I agree, but I do not agree with 
his reasons for so believing. He bases its 
importance upon reasons why he thinks it 
should be defeated. I base mine upon 
reasons why I think it should be passed. 

This measure, in my judgment, is so 
vital to the defense of the United States, 
and its immediate passage is so imper- 
ative that I am overwhelmed with the 
magnitude of its importance, and I ap- 
proach its discussion with a conscious- 
ness of my own inability to adequately 
present it to the House. There are so 
many various angles to the bill that it is 
difficult to tell how best to treat it. 

I have been thinking about this bill, 
buth in the committee and out of the 
committee, and I have never in my life 
given more serious and earnest thought 
to any one measure since I have been in 
Congress than to the bill we are now con- 
sidering. I have reached a very defi- 
nite conclusion with reference to the bill 
and, in the time allotted me, I want to 
advance the grounds upon which I have 
reached the conclusion that the bill 
should be passed. 

I shall ask, Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the fact that I want to complete my full 
analysis of the bill and my reasons for 
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supporting it, that I be not interrupted 
until I have concluded. Later in the de- 
bate I shall be glad to answer any ques- 
tions that may be asked concerning it. 

I want to present to the House four 
propositions upon which I shall base my 
reasons. The first is that there is grave 
danger to the defense of the United States 
at this time. The second is that this bill 
is the best way to meet that danger. 
Third, this bill is not, as its enemies 
charge, a dictator bill. Fourth, this bill 
is not a war measure. 

The gentleman from New York always 
deals in superlative language and denun- 
ciation. I thought in this instance, how- 
ever, he was exceedingly severe when he 
said there had been more hypocrisy, more 
misrepresentation, and more blatant 
falsehoods about this bill than any that 
had been considered. Had he been sitting 
on my side of the aisle I would not have 
been surprised at that sort of statement, 
because there have been misrepresenta- 
tions; there have been exaggerated state- 
ments with reference to this bill by its op- 
ponents, and the country would not be 
misled thereby if they knew the true facts 
concerning the bill and its purpose. I 
am astonished at the ingenicus and 
shifting tactics used by those who seek 
to accomplish the defeat of this bill. 

Referring now to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Eaton], who is my good 
friend and has just addressed you, I 
thought the first half of his speech was 
excellent—I applauded that—but some of 
his statements in the latter portion of his 
speech were not entirely in harmony with 
my judgment. 

On one proposition we must agree be- 
fore we can consider this bill from any 
angle. This country is in danger. If the 
United States of America is not in danger 
there is no need, no justification even, 
for a consideration of this bill; and I 
want to show you how the enemies of 
the bill have shifted their position, using 
first one reason and then another reason 
why the bill should not be passed. I hope 
you take time to read the hearings, for 
if you do you will find that a great por- 
tion of the time of the gentlemen op- 
posing the bill was taken up trying to 
point out that there was no danger to 
the United States, regardless of who won 
the war in Europe. They asked questions 
of the witnesses to develop our isolation 
and the thousands of miles of ocean that 
separate us from warring countries, and 
sought by all of them to show that we 
were in no danger, trying thereby to lull 
their own conscience in opposing the bill, 
and to instill into the American people 
a feeling of false security; and that no 
attack being threatened, a necessity did 
not exist for the legislation. 

After the exhaustive hearings were 
concluded and the testimony of experts 
having completely refuted their position, 
they now, in the minority report, favor 
aid to Britain, but apparently base it on 
sympathy for the British, and nowhere in 
the report is such aid based upon our 
own self-defense. 

Those of us who favor the bill have, I 
am sure, just as much, and I think more, 
sympathy for Britain than those who op- 
pose it, but we feel that the expenditure 
of such vast sums of money would not be 
justified unless they contributed, as we 
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believe they do, to the vital defense of cur 
own country. 

The minority report, or at least the 
major portion of it, must have been writ- 
ten by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Fıs]. I say this not only because 
I am familiar with his phraseology, but 
because he still contends in the report, 
as he did in the examination of the wit- 
nesses in the hearing, that our country 
is not in danger. Buried in the middle 
of one of the paragraphs on page 1 of 
the minority report are these words: 

I quote: 


Our naval and military experts agree that 
our Nation is in no danger of attack. 


I challenge the accuracy of the state- 
ment that our naval and military experts 
agree that our Nation is in no danger 
of attack; and, on the contrary, I assert 
that every military and naval expert who 
appeared before our committee except 
Colonel Lindbergh, if he be entitled to be 
classified as a military and naval expert, 
which I do not admit, testified that our 
country was in danger of attack, not im- 
mediately, perhaps, but certainly, if the 
British Isles fall or if the British Navy 
is captured or destroyed. 

Mr. Chairman, I leave the question of 
whether or not the naval and military 
experts stated that our country was not 
in danger to the printed hearings and 
also to the consciences of the members 
of the committee who heard two witnesses 
whose names fio not appear in the printed 
hearings, who were heard in executive 
session, Gen. George Marshall, the Chief 
of Staff of the Army; and Admiral Stark, 
the Chief of Naval Operations. 

In refutation of the claim in the mi- 
nority report that our naval and mili- 
tary experts agree that our Nation is in 
no danger of attack, I want to refer 
briefly to excerpts from the hearings 
upon that question, where the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH] sought unsuccessfully to obtain 
such admissions from Secretary of War 
Stimson that such was the case. I quote 
from the bottom of page 96 and the top 
of page 97 of the hearings: 

Mr. Fisu. Mr. Secretary, you said in your 
remarks that the British Fleet stands alone 
against the German Fleet's control of the 
Atlantic. 

Secretary Stmmson. I think I said substan- 
tially alone. 2 

Mr. Fıs. That is the quotation that I 
wrote down from your address. Does the 
Secretary believe that any foreign nation 
could land troops on our coast? 

Secretary Stimson. Not now; probably not. 

Mr. Fis. Any time this year? 

Secretary Srrmuson. I would not dare say 
that it could not at any time this year. 

Mr. Fis. Our Navy is six times greater 
than Germany’s Navy, and it takes a navy 
three times as large to come over here; 
but assuming a landing of 50,000 troops 
here, could not our Army now. at any time 
this year, take care of 50,000 foreign troops? 

Secretary Stimson. I think it probably 
could, if you mean by that that there was 
a land invasion. But I would like to ask 
my friend if he thinks that an invasion by 
infantry is the only possible invasion of 
America today? 

Mr. FisH. If the Secretary is referring to 
propaganda 

Secretary Stmuson (interposing). No; I am 
not referring to propaganda. I am referring 
to air attacks. 
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Further down on page 97 of the hear- 
ings I read the following: 

Mr. FisH. Mr. Secretary, the reason I stress 
that is because, as I understand, reading the 
headlines in the press, it seemed that the rea- 
son for this measure in its present form, was 
the fear of an invasion from some foreign 
power; some foreign power invading America. 
It seems to me that to advocate the bill in 
its present form because there is fear of this 
invasion, which is the case according to the 
statements that are being issued on the sub- 
ject—it seems to me that I should ask you 
if you think, if you believe, that we are in 
danger of any immediate invasion? 

Secretary Stimson. I think we are in very 
great danger of an invasion by air in the 
event that the British Navy should be de- 
stroyed or surrendered. 


And the same line of questioning is 
pursued further. I shall not take time 
to go over it, because time has a habit 
of slipping away. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Not now. 

Read the testimony of Secretary of the 
Navy Knox in the hearings. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FisH] asked 
him questions similar to those I have al- 
ready read; he asked Secretary Knox if 
we were in danger of attack, and he said 
not at once, but the testimony of Secre- 
tary Knox, the Secretary of the Navy, 
before our committee, was to the effect 
that if England falls or if her navy is 
captured or destroyed, we are in imme- 
diate danger. 

There is no doubt that we are in dan- 
ger not only from the Atlantic but from 
the Pacific if England falls and the Brit- 
ish Navy is captured. It is well known, 
and I think this is no secret, that the 
Axis Powers are now bringing pressure 
upon Japan to try to get her to take ag- 
gressive action against the United States. 
If England should fall as France fell, 
Japan would follow the example of Italy 
and we would be attacked in the Pacific. 
So our danger is not only from the At- 
lantic but from both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. We have at this time a one- 
ocean Navy, with two oceans to defend, 
with two continents to defend; and if the 
Panama Canal should be put out of com- 
mission, we would have one of our navies 
bottled up in one ocean and no navy in 
the other. 

Mr. Chairman, we must not fool the 
American people or lull them into a feel- 
ing of false security by saying there is 
no danger, because there is danger, and, 
as Secretary Stimson said, “The danger 
and the conditions now are far more 
critical than they were in 1917.” We 
stand at the crossroads; we stand at a 
time the most critical in the period of 
not only our own country but of the 
world and of civilization itself. The only 
question that Americans ought to be will- 
ing to consider is the following: Is this 
the best way to meet that danger? 

For 16 months we have been supplying 
planes and munitions to England, and, 
as stated by the gentleman from New 
Jersey, that country has already expended 
in cash $1,300,000,000 for the purchase of 
war materials here. It has built plants 
here amounting to seven or eight hun- 
dred million and it has placed orders 
that are now being filled to the extent 
of $1,300,000,000; but the undisputed tes- 
timony of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
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based upon figures he submits, which you 
will find in the hearings, and this testi- 
mony is not denied, shows that the pur- 
chasing power of England has been ex- 
hausted, that it cannot place an order 
today for additional war materials which 
it so badly needs in carrying on the war 
for its very existence. Until this bill is 
passed, or unless some means is given by 
which it can get these materials with 
which to defend itself and defend us, it 
cannot buy any more and will fall. As 
stated by the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, this will give us time to prepare. 
Until that is done we are in the gravest 
danger. 

How are you going to doit? They say, 
“Grant credit.” The gentleman from 
New Jersey says, “Give them a credit of 
$2,000,000,000.” Let me talk to you just 
a moment about the advantages of this 
bill. It does not grant credit. This is a 
grant of material. 

There are one or two ways by which 
this may be done. As stated in the 
minority report you may grant $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of credit. This bill says 
grant materials. We tried the granting 
of credit before and it did not work so 
well. We want to try now another plan. 
Of course, England’s credit now is far 
worse than it was in 1917. England has 
been bled; England has had to pay cash; 
England’s buying power is gone; but 
England has certain raw materials. She 
has tin. There is rubber. There are 
island possessions and there is the prop- 
erty they have in this country amounting 
to eight or nine hundred million dollars 
that England has invested here in muni- 
tion plants. That property is here, but 
itisnot money. Do you think the manu- 
facturers are going to take the promise 
of a country that has exhausted all of its 
buying power and say, “We will take 
your promise to pay”? They are not 
going to do that. Businessmen and 
manufacturers are cold-blooded, as 
everybody expects them to be. So if you 
say that you want to give them credit, 
who are you going to get to furnish the 
materials on credit to a country in that 
situation? England's credit is exhausted 
and her buying power is gone, and the 
purpose of this bill is to grant her and 
other democracies vital to our own de- 
fense war materials with which to defend 
themselves. What good will it do to 
grant England credit when her credit is 
already exhausted? 

There is another great advantage in 
the plan under the bill to grant mate- 
rials rather than credit, as set forth by 
Secretary Stimson, Secretary Knox, Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, and other Government 
witnesses, under what is called unified 
purchasing and production. On page 
87 of the hearings Secretary Knox ex- 
plains this in detail. 

The Government witnesses testified 
that the plan under this bill, to have 
all production and sales under our own 
Government, rather than to have com- 
petitive buying by our Government and 
the other governments, will expedite pro- 
duction to a marked degree, and elimi- 
nate delays and confusion now existing 
in the manufacturing and supplying of 
war planes and other war materials. 
This plan will mean the prompt dis- 
tribution of munitions to countries whose 
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defense is important to us, and as was 
so well said by Secretary Stimson, will 
constitute one great funnel through 
which all the production of such mate- 
rials in this country will be ordered, and 
through which the materials, when fin- 
ished, will flow from the production lines. 
And munitions can then be apportioned 
among ourselves and other democracies 
whose defense is important to us. 

Testimony was given that under the 
plan which has been followed, of com- 
petitive buying, that is, of orders placed 
by our Government and the other gov- 
ernments, much delay, confusion, and 
excuses have been given by the manufac- 
turers as to delays in production, but 
when the plan is in force as provided 
by this bill, the manufacturers will look 
to but one agency, and that is our own 
Government, and the contracts will be 
made with our Government, and no other 
intervening agency will give them 
grounds for excuses for delay, produe- 
tion will be expedited, and the trouble- 
some question of priorities will be elimi- 
nated, 

Here is the situation they have had to 
contend with: The testimony of the ex- 
perts shows that for the past 16 months 
there has been much confusion, and 
there has been much delay in the filling 
of orders. Why? Because we had com- 
petitive buying, England was buying and 
other countries were buying. Their con- 
tracts were made directly with the man- 
ufacturers. Our orders were also placed 
with these manufacturers. The manu- 
facturer would say that he had this un- 
derstanding with a buyer and that buyer 
which required this, and he was not able 
to produce a certain thing. He had a 
good alibi. Then the question of priori- 
ties has been a troublesome one. 

This bill proposes that all war mate- 
rials or defense materials described in 
section 2 shall be funneled through one 
buying order, which is the United States 
of America, and that then those mate- 
rials will go out, saving whatever is nec- 
essary for our own defense and granting 
what we think is best for us to the other 
countries whose defense is vital to ours, 

They say that Congress ought to do 
this. They ask, Why delegate this power 
to the President? They ask, Why do 
you not let Congress preserve its powers? 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH] was very extreme in his statements, 
and, talking about extreme statements, 
he said the Congress will have no more 
authority if you pass this bill than the 
German Reichstag. Does any Member 
here believe that? Why, the German 
Reichstag cannot even meet, except 
when Mr. Hitler tells them they can 
meet, and I do not think he has per- 
mitted them to meet lately. 

Opposition to the bill centers largely 
on the alleged ground that Congress ab- 
dicates its powers and grants, as the mi- 
nority report claims, “unlimited, unprec- 
edented, and unpredictable powers” and 
in their enthusiasm further state that 
the President has the right “literally to 
seize anything in this country and to 
give it to any other country, without limit 
in law.” 

There is nothing in the bill that gives 
the power to the President to seize prop- 
erty from individuals and give it away, 
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and there is no foundation for such a 
charge. 

Congress does not abdicate its power; 
it simply confers power upon the Presi- 
dent to manufacture, sell, or furnish, 
through Government agencies, defense 
articles, on such terms and trades as the 
President and the foreign governments 
may agree upon. Congress has the right 
to revoke this authority at any time, and 
Congress does have “control of the purse 
and control of the war-making powers 
of Congress,” the minority report to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The bill does not surrender our demo- 
cratic way of life, as the minority claims, 
but I might suggest that if the Axis Pow- 
ers win, then our American way of life 
is jeopardized. 

The Congress cannot make trades with 
foreign governments and its duly author- 
ized agent alone can do so, even in peace- 
times. With a war raging and condi- 
tions changing daily, it would be futile 
for Congress to attempt to pass upon 
these various transactions in the transfer 
of property. The consideration of this 
bill is an evidence of the futility of such 
a plan, as the delay necessarily incident 
to the passage of legislation cannot be 
avoided. This bill was introduced on 
January 10, and the House will not finish 
its consideration before February 8, if 
then, and no one knows how many weeks 
of time will be consumed in the other 
body in its consideration. The time ele- 
ment has been stressed by every Govern- 
ment witness with reference to speed in 
the passage of this legislation, and yet it 
will likely take 60 days to pass it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 15 additional minutes. 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, let me talk a minute about 
what the President is going to do. He 
may sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, 
or otherwise dispose of such defense 
articles. Then section (b) says: 

The terms and conditions upon which any 
such foreign government receives any aid 
authorized under subsection (a) shall be 
those which the President deems satisfactory. 


In other words, we want to let him 
trade with the country for whatever they 
can give us, either island possessions, air 
bases, or raw materials, such as tin or 
rubber. Congress could not make a 
trade. Congress would not have the 
time to go out and say, Will you give 
me this or that? When a trade is to 
be made, somebody must have the au- 
thority vested in them to do it, and a 
legislative body certainly cannot make 
trades. 


THE PRESIDENT IS THE PROPER PERSON IN WHOM 
THIS AUTHORITY SHOULD BE VESTED 


Since it would be impracticable for 
Congress to carry out or to make agree- 
ments or trades with reference to grant- 
ing materials to such other countries, and 
since speed is essential, and the authority 
so to do should be vested in one person, 
under our Constitution and our govern- 
mental history, who is more appropriate 
to whom this authority should be given 
than the President of the United States? 
He is made by the Constitution the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
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and his power as such is neither restricted 
nor limited in the slightest degree. Un- 
der our Constitution, and in conformity 
with the history of our Government, from 
George Washington to the present time, 
the President has had complete and ex- 
clusive authority in dealing with foreign 
governments. He, of all persons in the 
Government, is the only one to whom 
reports are made by all departments of 
the Government. He knows, and has the 
means of knowledge, of affairs existing 
in foreign governments, and our delicate 
relations with them. He has reports of 
the War Department and of the Navy De- 
partment, and he is the one person in the 
Government through whom is funneled 
all matters pertaining to the foreign 
affairs, the War Department, and the 
Navy, and what more appropriate funnel 
could be established than the President 
of the United States? To grant him such 
authority is to conform to our Constitu- 
tion and usages throughout the existence 
of the Government. Then why not place 
this power in him. 

They talk about having a joint con- 
gressional committee to meet and deter- 
mine these things! Why, they would get 
together, and one would say one thing 
and another would say another, and 
there would be some partisanship mixed 
up in it before you knew it. 

Let us follow the precedent we have 
always followed. They say there is no 
precedent for it. We passed a bill at the 
last session of Congress upon which this 
bill is based, and it was supported by the 
gentleman from New York, and others, 
who are now fighting this bill. That bill 
was with reference to furnishing war ma- 
terials to the South American countries. 
We have used the identical plan in this 
bill but we are applying it with refer- 
ence to countries other than South 
America, whose defense is vital to our 
own. We did that because they did not 
have any credit. We did that for our de- 
fense. Now we say it is necessary for 
our defense to apply that same method to 
England and to the other democracies 
whose defense is vital to our own. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not stop to do 
it now, but later I shall insert a list of 
emergency powers that have heretofore 
been granted not only in the instance re- 
garding South America but with relation 
to powers granted to the President in 
emergencies both of defense and of an 
economic character. Even in economic 
emergencies we have granted him vast 
powers. In 1933, when the economic 
crisis came and when representatives of 
Wall Street and others came here and 
said, “Save us,” these gentlemen over 
here who are fighting this bill voted to 
place vast emergency powers in the Presi- 
dent. Will the President abuse the 
powers granted in this bill? Will he con- 
sult with the military, naval, and other 
experts of the Government in carrying 
out its terms and provisions? 

I wish every Member of this House 
could have heard the testimony concern- 
ing the President’s consultation and de- 
pendence upon advice given him and 
whether or not he has consulted with the 
War Department, the Navy Department, 
and the other departments with refer- 
ence to what he has done during the 
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present crisis. I wish you could have 
heard the testimony that we heard from 
all these departments when the question 
was asked them about whether or not 
the President has conferred with them 
and whether or not he has yielded to their 
judgment. Isubmit it shows that he has 
been most considerate, and that he has 
depended upon them and followed their 
judgment just as he would do under this 
bill if it is passed. 

LIMITATIONS ON THE PRESIDENT’S AUTHORITY 


The President, under the bill, is not 
granted unlimited authority, as the op- 
ponents of the bill contend, but the au- 
thority so granted him by the bill, as 
amended by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, restricts his authority in the fol- 
lowing particulars: 

First. The President is not given the 
authority to act directly under the bill, 
He is empowered to authorize action by 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, or the head of the department 
or agency concerned. In acting this way 
the President will have to get the advice 
of the respective Cabinet officers and 
their technical staffs. 

Second. The fundamental and basic 
limitation on the power of the President 
to authorize the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, or the head of 
the governmental agency to act under 
the bill, as set forth in section 3 (a) and 
section 8, is that the action must be 
found to be “in the interest of national 
defense.” 

Other people talk about their being 
for America. Some of those who are 
fighting the bill say, “We are for Amer- 
ica.” I want the American people to 
know that those of us who are sponsor- 
ing this bill are just as much interested in 
America, and just as loyal to it, and that 
the passage of this bill is necessary, in 
my judgment, for the preservation of 
America. [Applause.] 

Third. Any aid which the War or Navy 
Departments may be authorized to give 
under section 3 (a) of the bill is also 
limited to the government of any coun- 
try whose defense the President deems 
vital to the defense of the United States, 

Fourth. The authority of the President 
under section 3 may be exercised only 
with respect to a “defense article” or 
“defense information,” as those terms are 
defined in section 2 of the bill. 

Fifth. The “defense information,” with 
respect to which the President’s author- 
ity relates, is limited under section 2 (b) 
to information pertaining to any defense 
article furnished under section 3. 

Sixth. Before the War or Navy De- 
partments can place any contract for 
military or naval equipment under the 
bill, they must receive the advice and 


‘approval of the Office of Production 


Management. 

Seventh. In authorizing the War or 
Navy Departments to transfer defense 
articles or to communicate defense in- 
formation, provision must also be made, 
in accordance with section 7 of the bill, 
adequately to protect the patent rights 
of citizens of the United States. 

Eighth. By an amendment to section 3, 
approved by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, it is provided that no defense 
article, not manufactured or procured 
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under paragraph (1) of section 3, shall 
in any way be disposed of, except after 
consultation with the Chief of Staff of 
the Army or the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions of the Navy, or both. 

Ninth. Any disposition of defense arti- 
cles by the War or Navy Departments 
must be on terms which the President 
deems satisfactory and must result in a 
direct or indirect benefit to the United 
States. 

Tenth. Any defense articles disposed of 
to a government whose defense is vital to 
the defense of the United States cannot 
be transferred by it to anyohe else with- 
out the President’s consent. 

Eleventh. By amendment to section 3, 
approved by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, a clarification is inserted which 
states that nothing in the bill shall au- 
thorize convoying vessels by naval ves- 
sels of the United States. Strictly speak- 
ing, that is not a limitation on the Presi- 
dent’s powers, since nothing in the pro- 
posed act would seem to authorize such 
convoying; however, in that it clears up 
a possible ambiguity, it may be considered 
as a limitation in the bill on the powers 
granted the President thereby. 

Twelfth. By amendment to section 3, 
approved by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, the President cannot exercise any 
of the powers conferred by section 3 (a) 
after June 30, 1943, except to carry out a 
contract or agreement made before July 
1, 1943. 

Thirteenth. The President is required 
to transmit once every 90 days to the 
Congress a report of operations under 
the act, except such information as he 
deems not compatible with the public in- 
terest to disclose. 


Fourteenth. The head of any depart- 


ment or agency of the Government act- 
ing for the President must, by section 
5 (a) of the bill, immediately inform the 
Administrator of Export Control when 
any defense article or information is 
exported. 

Fifteenth. The bill cannot be com- 
pletely carried out except through appro- 
priations made by the Congress. 

Sixteenth. No receipts from the dis- 
position of defense articles can go into 
the 2-year revolving fund without the 
approval of the Director of the Budget. 

Seventeenth. The authorization for the 
acquisition of arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war abroad, contained in 
section 8 of the bill, is limited to coun- 
tries to which section 3 is applicable, and 
may only be exercised when the President 
deems it “in the interests of the defense 
of the United States.” 

There are two points that I should like 
to answer. One is that this is loosing 
the purse strings. The report here states 
that we surrender the purse strings. 
This bill is merely an authorization bill. 
No money can be expended by the Presi- 
dent unless Congress, in a subsequent 
bill passed by the Congress and approved 


by the President, makes the appropria- 


tion. Congress itself has the check. It 
will fill in the amount to be expended 
later, when the appropriation is made. 
Congress will still be in power. Congress 
will not be like the German Reichstag. 
Congress will operate under this bill as 
it has always done. The only powers 
the President will have are those limited 
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in section 3, where we give him our gen- 
eral power of attorney to act in this par- 
ticular instance in granting materials to 
countries whose defense is vital to our 
own, upon such terms as may be agreed 
upon. 

Now let me answer the second point, 
and this is one they have used to scare 
the people. The two points on which 
they have sought to create sentiment 
against this bill are, first, that we are in 
no danger anyway, that it does not mat- 
ter whether or not England falls, that we 
are all right, that we are isolated, with 
oceans on both sides of us, that we are 
thousands of miles away from danger, 
they cannot get to us. 

NOT A WAR MEASURE 


The other point is that if you pass this 
bill you have gone right into war. Those 
are the two sentimental appeals they 
make. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that neither 
of these appeals is justified when all the 
facts are known and understood about 
this bill. Of course, no one can tell 
whether or not we are going to be involved 
in war in the future. In this chang- 
ing world, with conditions changing 
overnight, it is a mere guess as to what 
will or will not happen. 

I assert that there is nothing in this 
bill by which Congress surrenders its 
war-making powers. They say we sur- 
render our war-making powers. We 
could not if we wanted to. The Consti- 
tution of the United States vests that 
authority in Congress, and we cannot 
surrender that which the Constitution 
has placed in us, and we have not sur- 
rendered that power here, or attempted to 
do so. 

I am as much opposed to war as any 
opponent of this bill, but we are dealing 
with realities. It is not a theory, but a 
condition that confronts us at this time. 
Hitler, as head of the Axis Powers, will 
likely declare war whenever in his judg- 
ment it is best for him to do so, and 
nothing that we have done in the past, 
or what we propose to do under this bill, 
will affect his decision. It will be guided 
solely by his own selfish and sordid inter- 
ests. In my judgment, there is nothing 
in this bill which will hasten or accentu- 
ate our involvement in war. 

We have already for 16 months been 
furnishing these same materials we are 
going to furnish under this bill, except 
that heretofore such materials have been 
paid for in cash, and under this bill the 
materials will be furnished on such 
trades or agreements as the President 
may make with the countries to which 
they are furnished. And furnishing 
them in this means will facilitate our 
own arming and also expedite the fur- 
nishing of materials so badly needed to 
those countries whose defense is vital to 
our own. 

This bill will do what is needed now 
by England, and we say it is a peace 
measure. Why? Because if England 
falls we know that we will likely be 
involyed in war both from the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, but if this bill passes 
and England stands, which God grant 
that she may [applause], and I believe 
she will, then there is no danger of in- 
vasion here, because as long as the At- 
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lantic Ocean is controlled by the British 
Fleet, I think our Navy can take care 
of the other side, and we are in no 
danger; but when the British Navy falls 
then the crisis comes and you are likely 
to have war from both sides of the ocean 
and in South America, where we are 
pledged to give them protection. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to talk 
to you longer. I feel very earnestly and 
very intensely that this measure ought to 
be passed, that it ought to be passed 
quickly, that it i, not an abuse of power, 
that we are not delegating any of our 
powers but still reserving the right to 
make the appropriations. We are simply 
giving the President power in section 3 
of the bill to do five things and as to those 
five things, while the expression is used, 
“notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law,” that expression, as was said 
by the chairman of our committee, is an 
expression analogous to that used in the 
appropriation bills, “out of any money not 
otherwise appropriated.” We say in this 
bill, in section 3, “notwithstanding any 
law,” and so forth, the President shall 
have this authority. What does that 
mean? It simply means that with re- 
spect to these five things mentioned in 
section 3, if there is any other law that 
would prevent his doing those things, dur- 
ing the life of the bill they are temporarily 
suspended. This does not repeal any law, 
but simply gives him the clear right to go 
ahead and do them. It does not repeal 
the neutrality law, it does not repeal the 
Johnson Act, it does not repeal the 
Walsh-Healey Act or any of those acts. 
It simply refers to those provisions that 
might prevent us from exporting certain 
things. For instance, we have a law now 
that you cannot export to a foreign coun- 
try certain things built in this country 
and there are laws like that that might 
be in direct conflict with the power 
granted here and, of course, such laws 
would be suspended. They would not be 
repealed, but during the lifetime of this 
law, they would be suspended. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield now? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. BARRY. My distinguished friend 
from Texas has quoted Secretary Stim- 
son time and time again. Mr. Stimson 
is a distinguished citizen of my State. 
He is 74 years of age. He is one of our 
greatest corporation lawyers. He was 
Secretary of State for less than 2 years 
and Secretary of War for less than 1 
year. In all seriousness, I ask the gen- 
tleman, does that to his mind qualify 
him as a military expert? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I am 
glad the gentleman has asked the ques- 
tion. Secretary Stimson has had service 
in three different administrations. He 
served as Secretary of War in the admin- 
istration of President Taft, he served as 
Secretary of State in the administration 
of Mr. Hoover, and he is now serving as 
Secretary of War in the administration 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 
addition to that, let me say to my friend 
that Secretary Stimson's testimony, 
which he has given as to present condi- 
tions, is based not alone upon his experi- 
ence, but after consultation with the 
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Chief of Staff of the Army and with other 
military experts, and he voices not his 
individual opinion, but he voices the 


opinion of those upon whom he depends, 


and let me say this: It is strange to me 
that when our Army and Navy experts 
are all agreed that this bill is the best 
way to do it, and upon them rests the 
responsibility of protecting our country, 
why should we want to put up our judg- 
ment in contradistinction and in contra- 
diction to those who are experts and 
have been thinking about these things 
and have worked them out? I hope my 
friend from New York, following his 
usual good judgment, will this time vote 
with us. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I should like to 
ask the gentleman if this bill contem- 
plates that before the Congress makes 
appropriations to carry out the purposes 
of the bill that British credits and Brit- 
ish property in this country will be first 
exhausted? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The bill 
gives the President authority to take into 
consideration all of those matters, and 
that is a matter that he will have to work 
out with these foreign governments. Of 
course, the Appropriations Committee, I 
take it, when the bill comes up for ap- 
propriations, will take into consideration 
that very point and will ask them what 
they have to offer or what they can do 
and what they have done. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. Answering the gentle- 
man’s question, if he will kindly read the 
hearings, he will find that Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s statements in the hearings will an- 
swer that question. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I would say 
that the intent of Congress would control 
in the matter, and I would prefer 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Texas 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am familiar 
with the hearings, but I am inclined to 
think that the intent of Congress and the 
discussions here will be of more benefit 
than the statement of somebody before 
a committee. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Now, I have 
this further question. Before the Amer- 
ican people are taxed and appropriations 
are made, is it contemplated that the in- 
vestments of British citizens in the United 
States shall first be exhausted in under- 
taking to supply the materials that are 
to be loaned or that are to be provided 
under the terms of this bill? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I do not 
know with reference to the investments 
of individual citizens of a country, but I 
take it that the President in the exercise 
of this great power, which we have vested 
in him, and realizing as he does that he 
wants to do what is best for our country 
and our people, will go into all thos2 ques- 
tions and that is the very reason I think 
it is best to have one man to do that 
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aan than for the Congress to try to 
do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. They 
ought to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 minute additional. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. MAY. In view of the possible 
widespread ramifications of the enforce- 
ment of this legislation and the multi- 
plied difficulties that will naturally arise 
in connection with it, does the gentle- 
man not think it should contain a pro- 
vision expressly repealing the Johnson 
Act, to enable British-born American 
citizens who live in this country and 
British sympathizers to help finance 
England? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The 
Johnson Act, as the gentleman knows, 
does not forbid our Government from ex- 
tending credit, but it does forbid the citi- 
zens of this Government from doing that. 
I understand the gentleman’s view on 
that and I may go with him, though I 
am not making any promises now. The 
passage of this bill will not necessitate 
or require the repeal of the Johnson Act, 
since it is not involved if the proposed 
plan is followed. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys] to ask a question of the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. If I can 
enlighten the gentleman from Ohio I 
would be delighted to do so. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman, 
if I understood him, said that Public Act 
No. 83, the so-called South American bill, 
granted credit because they did not have 
any credit. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Oh, no. 
If I said that, I was in error. It grants 
material, just as this does, rather than 
credit. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Does the gentle- 
man recall that these words are in Public, 
No. 83: 

Provided further, That no transaction au- 
thorized herein shall result in expense to the 
United States nor involve the extension of 
credits by the United States. 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No 
credits were granted. It granted mate- 
rials, just as this bill does, and author- 
ized this country to furnish war muni- 
tions to South American countries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Morr] 1 
minute to ask a question. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Texas yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. MOTT. If I interpret the gentle- 
man’s remarks correctly, he said there 
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was much confusion in the distribution of 
priorities which resulted in delay on that 
account. Was that the gentleman's 
statement? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Yes; in 
part. Isaid in giving orders and in filling 
orders, that is, with competitive buyers, 
there had been delay, and the executives 
of the departments had testified before 
our committee it would expedite the fur- 
nishing of munitions if the buying power 
bla all placed in one agency, as this bill- 

oes. 

Mr. MOTT. And I say to the gentle- 
man that statement is directly contrary 
to the testimony of every naval officer and 
every plane manufacturer who appeared 
before the Naval Affairs Committee 2 
weeks ago. They were asked that ques- 
tion directly. They said there was no 
confusion. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I did not 
hear the testimony before the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, but I distinctly recall 
that in the hearing on this bill before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, experts from 
the War Department and others testified 
just as I have stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes, and I do this for the pur- 
pose of thanking the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JoHNsoN] for 
reading the colloquy, the questions and 
answers, which occurred between the 
Secretary of War and myself. The pur- 
pose of those questions was to bring out 
the fact that we were not about to be 
invaded, and to put an end to this gospel 
of propaganda and fear that is being 
spread throughout the Nation. The Sec- 


‘retary of War finally admitted, and it 


was all boiled down, that there was no 
fear of invasion by sea or by land but 
only by air through South America; and, 
as a matter of fact, this alleged invasion 
by air of South America is farther away 
than if European nations had tried to 
invade us by air from Germany or France 
at the present time. They merely get 
farther away when they get into the jun- 
gles of Brazil and of a large part of South 
America. In addition, I say this to the 
House, that Colonel Lindbergh over a 
year and a half ago advised the adminis- 
tration to acquire air bases along the 
northern coasts of South America, which 
has not yet been done. Believing as I do 
in the Monroe Doctrine, if any foreign 
nation seeks to violate that doctrine by 
erecting military or naval air bases in 
South America, then I would be in favor 
of using our Navy to prevent it and going 
to war if foreign nations insist on build- 
ing war bases in Latin America or else- 
where on this continent. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
(Mrs. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
tnat I may continue without interrup- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
declines to yield. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, I rise to discuss H. R. 1776, a bill 
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brought before us as “An act to promote 
the defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes.” 

That there may be no misunderstand- 
ing of my attitude either in this House 
or in the country at large, I shall take a 
moment to make clear my conception of 
the responsibilities and the duties of the 
position it is my great privilege to fill. 

The oath we all took in this Chamber 
on January 3 bound us to “support and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic”; to “bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the same”; and to “faithfully 
discharge the duties of the office.” 

It is my understanding that insofar as 
I might agree to the relinquishment by 
this House of control over what has been 
called the purse and the sword I should 
be violating that oath. I can think of no 
momentary expediency that could justify 
such action. 

Now, further, I believe wholeheartedly 
in the principle of two-party govern- 
ment. I believe it is one of the corner- 
stones upon which our Republic rests. 

I was elected on the Republican ticket 
and am proud to be a member of the 
party fathered by so simple and so mag- 
nificent a man as Abraham Lincoln. 

Oh, we’ve made all too many mistakes, 
we Republicans. We could have done so 
much better. But I say to you in all 
earnestness, “Let him who is without sin 
amongst you cast the first stone.” 

When I came into this House I came 
not just as a Republican but primarily as 
an American, with 300 years of pioneer- 
ing and building and stewardship in my 
blood. ; 

Whatever I am today is the result of 
the opportunity given to Americans to 
build freedom under law, combined with 
centuries of conviction that the justifica- 
tion of opportunity is the use one puts 
it to. 

I repeat, I took my seat here in this 
House as an American, not as a partisan 
politician, and I propose to occupy it as 
such, regardless of the labels of various 
kinds that are hung about the necks of 
all who fail to fall in with the desires of 
the present administration. 

One of the labels is “isolationist.” An- 
other, “interventionist.” Both are ex- 
tremes; neither is any more applicable to 
me than it is to thousands of other Amer- 
icans who are as unwilling as I am to 
give into the hands of unknown forces 
all that has been and is the United States, 

Have citizens of this country no longer 
the right to protest when those in power 
are attempting hysterically to tell free- 
born men and women that this one sug- 
gested method is the only way by which 
we can defend ourselves and give England 
the help she so dramatically needs? 

Like many of you, I promised my con- 
stituents that I would use whatever in- 
fluence is mine to keep us from active 
participation in the European war. With 
what light and judgment I have, I intend 
to keep my word to them in this as defi- 
nitely as I shall keep my oath to uphold 
the Constitution. 

In spite of the fact that H. R. 1776 
comes to this body from the administra- 
tion without any consultation with the 
minority during its drafting, the minority 
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members of the committee have consid- 
ered it entirely in its relation to what can 
best be done, and done quickly, to help 
England and to preserve this Republic. 

As a minority member I protest the 
constant reiteration that, because we are 
upholding the right of the people to 
know both sides—because we are living 
up to our recognized duties as a minority, 
we have it constantly hurled at us that 
we are playing partisan politics. 

What has become of fair play in this 
Nation, that has been so proud of its 
sportsmanship? 

Now let us consider this bill—H. R. 
1776—prophetic number—for once again, 
even as in the year 1776, we are face to 
face with issues that involve our freedom 
for centuries to come. 

“An act to promote the defense of the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 
Routine as the last phrase is, it gives a 
leeway that has been used time after 
time in the past 8 years to transfer bits of 
congressional power to the Chief Execu- 
tive. This time, more than ever before, it 
is these “other purposes” that are the 
meat—yes; the heart—of the bill. 

The bill as submitted is in its essence 
confused, at a time when all measures 
should be clear and frank statements of 
purpose and intent. 

If there is delay in this whole matter 
of reinforcing England, it is due largely to 
the administration’s unnecessary demand 
for complete power contained in the 
“other purposes.” 

Those who are responsible for the 
writing of H. R. 1776 and for the contin- 
ued efforts to force or coerce this Con- 
gress to agree to the relinquishment of its 
powers and its responsibilities are re- 
sponsible for whatever delays may be in- 
volved in the protest of the people against 
this onslaught upon our free institutions. 

Opposition to this bill is not confined 
to the minority, and let me say clearly 
that most of this opposition is not objec- 
tion to “buying time” by helping England, 
but it is a determined effort on the part 
of an awakened and awakening citizenry 
to refuse to sanction the primary purpose 
of H. R. 1776, which is to put into the 
hands of one man the decisive powers of 
their own elected representatives. 

We have been told that the bill does 
not deprive Congress of its powers of ap- 
propriation. Do the proponents really 
believe that Americans are so childish as 
to credit this? Oh, we shall have to ap- 
propriate by the billions, but not for the 
purposes described in the bill. Have no 
illusions, citizens of the United States, 
such appropriations have all been made. 
A very little study brings to light some 
forty billions that would be at the dis- 
posal of the President. No, gentlemen; 
the naiveness of your explanations does 
not stand up against simple common- 
sense examination. 

Why did not the administration ask 
the Congress with clarity and forthright- 
ness for an appropriation covering Eng- 
land’s immediate needs? The issue 
would have been clear, the mechanics 
simple. 

Why does not the administration give 
the country facts instead of hysteria? 

I so trust the heart and the intelligence 
of our people that I believe their response 
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would be immediate and the flow of nec- 
essary material would soon be on its way. 

Instead, the administration demands 
the same power Hitler demanded and re- 
ceived in 1933 with the same deceptive 
clause limiting the time. 

The administration’s so-called amend- 
ments do not alter the bill at all. Asa 
matter of fact they tend to deceive the 
people still further, suggesting as they 
do that nowhere is there power to convoy, 
a power which the Secretary of the Navy 
testified would be an “act of war,” and 
which for instance we are told the Presi- 
dent already possesses. 

At no point has there been any sugges- 
tion of willingness on the part of the ad- 
ministration to make our defense the 
main issue, and set aside the “other pur- 
poses” as untimely, 

Many of us who consider H. R. 1776 a 
dangerously subtle menace to our free- 
dom—and through us to the freedom of 
the world—many of us, I say, have an al- 
most passionate desire to give expression 
to the gratitude we feel to the source of 
the concept of freedom that is ours. 

We have not forgotten whence came 
the ideas written into our Constitution 
and Bill of Rights. Go back to the Magna 
Carta and see how clear is the path from 
Runnymede to Philadelphia and on to 
Capitol Hill. 

Little England. Surely the world owes 
her too much for us to let her perish for 
lack of present and speedy help. 

Oh, yes; there is much that is not 
pleasant about the methods of the Brit- 
ish Empire. I have no brief for it as such. 
But I do say to you that the little island 
kingdom was the womb of our life, the 
birthplace of the rights of the individual. 

And I say further that there is being 
reborn in those islands today a spirit, a 
courage, and a beauty that all who be- 
lieve man to be an integral part of the 
life of divinity should not only salute, but 
should uphold. 

So make no mistake regarding my op- 
position to this bill. I am not opposing 
aid to England. I am opposing a bill 
which will not bring help to England in 
time—a bill whose real and hidden pur- 
pose is the enslavement of free Amer- 
icans under a smoke screen of so-called 
defense. 

My party is as willing as you are to help 
England, perhaps even more honestly so, 
but we believe it can be done better and 
faster without the relinquishment of our 
constitutional rights. 

To those of us who recognize the grav- 
ity of England’s immediate situation, 
coupled with the knowledge of our own 
criminal lack of defense material and the 
consequent need for time, the clouding 
of issues caused by this wholly unneces- 
sary demand for dictatorial powers on the 
part of the administration is un- 
forgivable. 

The negligence of those in authority in 
matters of our defense as well as their 
inability to organize and put into effect 
an adequate program is a poor argument 
for giving them complete powers over 
every phase of whatever they may glibly 
call defense. 

Nor is the language of the bill com- 
forting. 
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Have you ever loaned anything to a 
friend without beclouding, if not destroy- 
ing, that friendship? The very sound of 
the word makes enemies. : 

Let us see that England receives im- 
mediately that which will make her con- 
tinued resistance possible. Not only for 
her security, but to give us time to build 
our own defenses too long neglected. If 
it means life to her she will accept what- 
ever exchanges and securities may best 
cover our needs. 

But let us make our terms with a long 
look ahead and with a largess of heart- 
fulness that of itself will make for better 
understanding in tomorrow’s world. 

Above all let us have a bill that is forth- 
right and open, one that will bring results. 

We need time. England needs help. 
Very well, let us get to the point. 

I shall not discuss possible methods as 
there are others who will do this. It is 
my purpose to clear your minds a little, 
and the minds of those who will read and 
study what we do here, to challenge you 
of the Congress perhaps to be honest with 
yourselves and with the simple, earnest 
folk you represent. 

To this end I beg you to remember 
that we are under oath to protect the 
United States from all her enemies, those 
who may attack her from within just as 
much as those who may attack her from 
without. 

Because these words, familiar as they 
are, have perhaps slipped through your 
minds without touching your understand- 
ing, or resting in your hearts, I read 
them. They are from Lincoln’s address 
The Perpetuation of Our Political Insti- 
tutions, before the Young Men’s Lyceum 
at Springfield, Ill.: 

At what point then is the approach of dan- 
ger to be expected? I answer, if it ever reach 
us it must spring up amongst us: it cannot 
come from abroad. If destruction be our lot, 
we must ourselves be its author and finisher, 
As a nation of freemen, we must live through 
all time or die by suicide, 


We seem to have reached the point Mr. 
Lincoln anticipated. 

Men and women of this Congress, in 
this H. R. 1776 there is more at stake 
right here in these United States than 
even in England. 

Isay to you that those who are forcing 
this bill upon us are risking the future 
not only of England but of this hemi- 
sphere, and they are putting in jeopardy 


the freedom of all the world. [Ap- 
plause.] 
Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 


I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WOODRUFF]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish every man and woman 
in this country could have heard the 
speech we just listened to, delivered by 
the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Bor- 
ron]. I hope every Member who was 
not listening carefully to that speech will 
take the Recorp in the morning and 
read it. I commend it to you. [Ap- 
plause.] 


MOBILIZATION FOR DEFENSE OR FOR WAR? 


Mr. Chairman, only twice in our his- 
tory as a nation and a people have we 
been in peril comparable to that in which 
we find ourselves today. The first time 
was when the issues of the War of the 
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Revolution hung in the balance while the 
immortal Washington and his bare- 
footed, starving troops fought not only 
the British redcoats and King George's 
Hessian mercenaries, but discourage- 
ment, despair, hunger, and cold as well. 

The second time was when the issues of 
the Civil War hung in the balance and the 
immortal Lincoln, with his shawl draped 
about his gaunt figure paced his lonely 
vigil through the corridors of the White 
House, in the stilly hours of the nights, 
wrestling with the agony of grief, fear, 
and doubt, and praying to Almighty God 
for the strength and the light to lead 
this Nation out of war, back to reunion, 
back to the paths of peace, and the 
blessings of unity and fraternity. 

The issue in the Revolutionary War 
was whether or not we should win free- 
dom and liberty. The issue in the Civil 
War was whether or not we should re- 
main united in freedom and liberty. 
The issue today is whether we shall 
cling to freedom and liberty or whether 
it shall be wrested from us by powers 
from without, or whether we shall lose it 
by lack of wisdom from within. That, in 
blunt words, is the issue we face today. 

As we consider the military and eco- 
nomic and social issues involved in 
whatever course we take, we realize that 
our greatest danger is intolerance, hos- 
tility to free, honest discussion, refusal 
to compromise, division by sections and 
classes among our people, and ,thus di- 
vided, a plunge back into an accursed 
tyranny from which we were freed by 
the devotion, the blood, and the sacri- 
fices of our heroic forefathers. 

We are hearing much these days about 
the need for unity. Let us not make any 
mistake in our concept of unity; let us 
not be misled by any false definitions of 
the term. 

Unity does not mean blind agreement 
or silent acquiescence with policies, 
methods, or objectives which outrage our 
sense of logic or our better judgment. 
Unity means discussion; some disagree- 
ment, perhaps, as to methods; final 
compromise on the policies, the methods, 
and the objectives shown to be the best 
and wisest by fair, frank, full, free dis- 
cussion; then the concerted, whole- 
hearted effort by all to achieve those 
purposes and objectives. 

To adopt any other course in these 
perilous times, blindly to entrust our lib- 
erties, our economic and social welfare 
to the judgment of one man, influenced 
as he may be in secret by those who have 
not been chosen by the people as their 
representatives, prone to anger or other 
emotions, as he might be, is to risk fatal 
errors which would wreck the Nation, 
snuff out our liberties, and land us under 
a dictatorship as bad or worse, perhaps, 
than the ones we are helping Britain 
and her Allies to oppose. 

If ever there was a time when the 
safety of the Nation and the future wel- 
fare of our own generation and those 
to come require an able, aggressive, in- 
telligent, and patriotic opposition, that 
time is now. Far from it being disloyal 
or unpatriotic to oppose policies or meth- 
ods or objectives which we believe dan- 
gerous to the very existence of our con- 
stitutional Government and the Bill of 
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Rights, it would be disloyal, unpatriotic, 
and, indeed, cowardly and pusillanimous 
not to oppose such policies, methods, or 
objectives if we sincerely believe they 
would ruin the Nation. 

We cannot afford to permit abuse, vio- 
lent disagreement, or charges of being 
“fifth columnists” or appeasers to de- 
ter us from honest and careful examina- 
tion of proposed policies, methods, and 
objectives. We cannot afford—if we wish 
to remain free men and women—to 
shrink from the unwelcome task of dis- 
agreeing with even our best friends, or 
our highest officials, if we believe they 
are advocating the adoption of policies, 
methods, and objectives which would 
ruin this Nation. 

To disagree with policies or methods 
or objectives does not necessarily imply 
that we consider dishonest those who 
propose such policies or methods or ob- 
jectives. Honest men may be sincerely 
mistaken. Mistaken men may be sin- 
cerely honest. But we must never forget 
that rogues and self-seekers are always 
alert to take advantage of the mistakes 
of honest and sincere men and women 
for their own selfish ends. So, then, it is 
but the part of wisdom, it is simply the 
operation of that free constitutional 
method which we have come to call the 
American way, for the Congress fully to 
carry out its function as a coordinate, 
independent branch of the Government, 
and as the direct representatives of the 
people, to examine, debate—and amend, 
if it is found wise—the proposals of the 
Executive that he be clothed with au- 
thority which would amount, in effect, 
to the powers of a dictatorship in con- 
ducting our course in the war. 

Anyone who proposes that the Con- 
gress abdicate its functions to the Chief 
Executive, or anyone who condemns the 
insistence of the Congress on examina- 
tion and necessary amendments on pro- 
posals of the executive department of 
the Government—anyone who advocates 
that course is simply advocating com- 
plete abandonment now of our constitu- 
tional American form of government, and 
the adoption of a dictatorship which 
might or might not be a limited 
despotism. 

Presidents are charged with the con- 
duct of foreign relations, by and with the 
advice of the Congress, particularly the 
Senate. In the past when we have gone 
actively into war they have been clothed 
with greater powers of action in order to 
meet situations or conditions such as 
must be handled promptly. The present 
occupant of the White House has ac- 
quired during peacetime greater powers 
than have been given to any other Presi- 
dent during peace or war. He now asks, 
through the medium of H. R. 1776, pow- 
ers far transcending those he now has, 
and we are still at peace so he says. I 
believe that to grant him the powers in- 
corporated in this measure will result, 
not only in taking this country actually 
and actively into the wars in Europe, in 
Africa, and in the Orient, but by such 
action we then will have embarked upon 
a policy of interfering in foreign wars 
wherever they may be, whenever in the 
judgment of the Chief Executive such 
action will contribute to our national de- 
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fense. In this connection, there are some 
facts which we will do well to remember. 
One is that the people are overwhelm- 
ingly against—and they have constantly 
been overwhelmingly against—our get- 


ting into this and other foreign wars with 


our men and arms. 

It is true the majority of the people 
elected Mr. Roosevelt President of the 
United States for a third term. But it 
is also true that they meant to elect a 
President and not a dictator. We must 
remember that not a single proposal con- 
tained in the bill now pending before 
the Congress to clothe the President with 
powers to take us into the war whenever 
and however he chooses, to give to any 
country he may choose any part of our 
own defense mechanism, already built 
or now building, or which may in the 
future be built, and to give to other na- 
tions of the world any part of our wealth 
he may see fit—not a single one of those 
issues was even mentioned by either 
Presidential candidate, let alone dis- 
cussed or passed upon by the people be- 
fore the recent election. The people 
were impressed with the expressed de- 
termination of both Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Willkie to give aid “short of war” to 
the opponents of the dictatorships. We 
were to take steps to aid Britain, but 
they were to be steps “short of war.” 
Those were the slogans and the policies 
on which Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie 
campaigned, and on which Mr. Roose- 
velt was reelected. And we have not 
heard the term “methods short of war” 
uttered from the White House since the 
election votes were counted. 

The people were told by both Presi- 
dential candidates and their authorized 
spokesmen that our first objective—our 
primary policy—was to achieve an ade- 
quate defense for ourselves first of all. 
Not once was the issue of giving away 
our defense or a considerable part of it 
mentioned, and the people had no 
chance to pass on that question in the 
last election. And I venture the opinion, 
my colleagues, that if the policies we are 
asked to adopt now had been proposed 
by Mr. Roosevelt before the election, the 
country—the people—would have been 
heard from in no uncertain terms. Since 
none of these proposals were placed be- 
fore the people for their pproval or dis- 
approval before the election, in all good 
conscience and wisdom they ought to be 
debated at sufficient length in the Con- 
gress now to enable the people ample 
opportunity to secure full information 
regarding these proposals and then to 
register their will with the Members of 
the House and Senate. 

Of course, what we are facing is a 
propaganda blitzkrieg. We are told that 
there is not time to consider these pro- 
posals or to modify them if necessary. 
We are told that “it is later than you 
think.” They would have us believe that 
Mr. Hitler is practically ready to sail into 
New York Harbor within a few days after 
England submits to his bombs. That is 
plain and simple nonsense. 

As Gen. Hugh Johnson wrote the other 
day: 

No showing of necessity whatever is made 
for this abject abdication of congressional 
war powers, and the attempted showing of 
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necessity for speed in enacting this legis- 
lation won't stand the slightest inspection. 
The next critical period in this war is be- 
tween now and May and—bill or no bill— 
there is not another thing or moment we 
could add to what Britain could enjoy, re- 
ceive, or even order from us in that interim, 
unless it is our intent to strip our Navy of 
fighting craft and our Army of planes, tanks, 
and guns, of which it has too little even to 
begin training the men it is calling to arms. 
Any such intent has been specifically denied 
except, for example, as to “five out-of-date” 
Planes. So was the intent to swap the 50 
destroyers denied. We don’t rely on that. 
The power is there to give away our arms. 


Many years ago, the great English 
student of American government, James 
Bryce, saw and voiced the fallacy of such 
arguments for speed at the expense of 
care in such decisions. He said in his 
American Commonwealth: 


If a nation desires perfect stability it must 
put up with a certain slowness and cum- 
brousness; it must face the possibility of a 
want of action where action is called for. 
If, on the cther hand, it seeks to obtain 
Executive speed and vigor by a complete con- 
centration of power, it must run the risk 
that that power will be abused and ir- 
revocable steps taken too hastily. 


Now, my friends, there was, not very 
long ago, another man, a man in whom 
the people had great confidence, who 
solemnly warned this Nation against be- 
ing lured into a foreign war. I quote him: 


The Congress of the United States has 
given me certain authority to provide safe- 
guards of American neutrality in case of war: 

The President of the United States, who, 
under our Constitution, is vested with pri- 
mary authority to conduct our international 
relations, thus has been given new weapons 
with which to maintain cur neutrality 

Nevertheless—and I speak from a long ex- 
perience—the effective maintenance of Amer- 
ican neutrality depends today, as in the past, 
on the wisdom and determination of whoever 
at the moment occupy the offices of President 
and Secretary of State. 

It is clear that our present policy and the 
measures passed by the Congress would in 
the event of a war on some other continent, 
reduce war profits which would otherwise 
accrue to American citizens. Industrial and 
agricultural production for a war market may 
give immense fortunes to a few men; for 
the Nation as a whole it produces disaster. 
It was the prospect of war profits that made 
our farmers in the West plow up prairie land 
that should never have been plowed but 
should have been left for grazing cattle. To- 
day we are reaping the harvest of those war 
profits in the dust storms which have devas- 
tated those war-plowed areas. 

It was the prospect of war profits that 
caused the extension of monopoly and un- 
justified expansion of industry, and a price 
level so high that the normal relationship be- 
tween debtor and creditor was destroyed. 

Nevertheless, if war should break out again 
in another continent, let us not blink the 
fact that we would find in this country thou- 
sands of Americans who, seeking immediate 
riches—fools’ gold—would attempt to break 
down or evade our neutrality. 

They would tell you—and unfortunately, 
their views would get wide publicity—that 
if they could produce and ship this or that 
and the other article to belligerent nations, 
the unemplcyed of America would all find 
work. They would tell you that if they 
could extend credit to warring nations that 
credit would be used in the United States 
to build homes and factories and pay our 
debts. They would tell you that America 
once more would capture the trade of the 
world. 
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It would be hard to resist that clamor; 
it would be hard for many Americans, I fear, 
to look beyond—to realize the inevitable pen- 
alties, the inevitable day of reckoning, that 
come from a false prosperity. To resist the 
clamor of that greed, if war should come, 
would require the unswerving support of all 
Americans who love peace. 

If we face the choice of profits or peace, the 
Nation will answer—must answer—“We 
choose peace” It is the duty of all of us to 
encourage such a body of public opinion in 
this country that the answer will be clear 
and for all practical purposes unanimous. 

But all the wisdom of America is 
not to be found in the White House or in 
the Department of State; we need the medi- 
tation, the prayer, and the positive support 
of the people of America who go along with 
us in seeking peace. 

No matter how well we are supported by 
neutrality legislation, we must remember that 
no laws can be provided to cover every con- 
tingency, for it is impossible to imagine how 
every future event may shape itself. In 
spite of every possible forethought, interna- 
tional relations involve of necessity a vast 
uncharted area. In that area safe sailing 
will depend on the knowledge and the ex- 
perience and the wisdom of those who direct 
our foreign policy. Peace will depend on 
their day-to-day decisions. 

At this late date, with the wisdom which 
is so easy after the event and so difficult 
before the event, we find it possible to trace 
the tragic series of small decisions which led 
Europe into the Great War of 1914 and even- 
tually engulfed us and many other nations. 

We can keep out of war if those who watch 
and decide have a sufficiently detailed under- 
standing of international affairs to make 
certain that the small decisions of each day 
do not lead toward war and if, at the same 
time, they possess the courage to say no“ 
to those who selfishly or unwisely would let 
us go to war. 


Those words of warning, Mr. Chair- 
man, were voiced at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
on August 14, 1936, by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt when he was a candidate for his 
second term. 

They were true words when he uttered 
them. They have been true ever since. 
They are true in the situation in which 
we now find ourselves. 

The question is frequently asked: “Are 
we mobilizing for defense or war?” In 
my opinion, we are mobilizing for war. 
As a matter of fact, we are in the war 
now. The only steps we have not yet 
taken, but which we undoubtedly will 
take if the war long continues, is to send 
in our ships and our men, our planes and 
our pilots. Every careful student of af- 
fairs in the National Capital agrees that 
we have been taken into the war, not 
by act of Congress, not by consent of 
the people, but by the President of the 
United States. 

It is now too late to debate or to de- 
cide whether it is right or wrong, wise 
or unwise, for us to have gctten into 
this war. We are in it and we must now 
pursue the wisest course we can foresee 
to get through it and out of it without 
losing our liberties or our constitutional 
form of government, and without find- 
ing ourselves faced with such economic 
chaos and such a monstrous Federal debt 
by the end of it that we will experience 
inflation, repudiation, ruin, and dicta- 
torship. 

The administration has proposed this 
so-called lease-lend bill in which it is 
sought to have the Congress vest the 
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President with the dictatorial power to 
lease, lend, or give away any equipment, 
implements of war, munitions, food, 
clothing, anything and everything we 
possess, to any other country, particu- 
larly Great Britain, Greece, and China, 
and perhaps, if not probably, others, 
which he personally and alone may de- 
cide deserves or requires them. 

We have been told—and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I think it is a slur upon 
the intelligence of the American peo- 
ple—that these nations, Britain, Greece, 
China, and such others as we shall aid, 
will return “in kind,” or in something 
else, the value of all these munitions 
and implements and supplies of war. In 
short, we are going to lease or lend these 
highly consumable implements and sup- 
plies to people who already owe us bil- 
lions for similar supplies and money 
loaned to and consumed by them in the 
past. We are going to let these consum- 
able implements and supplies be the col- 
lateral security for the leases and loans, 
and we are going to expect these other 
countries, who are now unable to pay 
for these things, as we are told, to be 
able after a long, exhausting, and devas- 
tating war, to be better able to pay for 
them, or to return them in kind. 

Think of that proposition now: After 
these nations, which are supposedly not 
now able to pay for these implements, 
munitions, and supplies, have consumed 
them during a long and devastating war, 
and after such war has been ended, with 
all the nations bled white of manpower, 
with their industries blasted to dust, 
with debts beyond human computation, 
they are to be expected to find the money 
and the manpower to build similar or 
other equipment, to purchase or manu- 
facture other supplies and return them 
to us. Now, do you folks believe they 
will do that? Do you believe we will ever 
get, in money or in kind, the repayment 
by a dime or a dollar for these billions 
and billions of dollars’ worth of supplies 
and equipment, together with the other 
billions some of these nations already 
owe us from the first World War? You 
know, of course, that we will not. Those 
who propose this legislation know that 
we will not. 

Now, we are told, of course, that since 
Britain and Greece and China are fight- 
ing “our” battle, we should aid them with 
supplies and implements of war, and 
supplies for their civilian populations. 
This theory did not originate in those 
warring countries. The peoples of those 
countries did not first voice that theory. 
It originated in this country in the minds 
of those internationalists who would take 
us all the way into this war. It was 
the product of their minds. Now, if their 
theory is correct, it is cowardly and 
utterly selfish for us to want to lease 
or lend those other nations the sup- 
plies and the implements and the muni- 
tions with which to fight our battles. 

You see, the administration’s argu- 
ments do not hold together. They do 
not make logic or sense. If these other 
countries are fighting our battles to pre- 
serve our liberties, we should not lease 
or lend them the supplies and the im- 
plements and the munitions with which 
to fight those battles. In that case we 
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should give them all these things. And 
if that is so, why should our adminis- 
trators not be frank and honest with us 
and tell us that we should and will give 
these billions of dollars worth of sup- 
plies and munitions and implements to 
these countries without expecting a dime 
in return? In either event, they know 
we will not receive a thin dime in return, 
and the people certainly have a right to 
be told if billions of dollars worth of 
their labor and supplies and implements 
and munitions of defense are to be given 
away to other nations and peoples. 

Despite the efforts of the propagan- 
dists to create the impression that the 
President is to give away all these bil- 
lions—the fact still remains that it is 
the people’s money being spent; it is the 
people’s supplies and implements being 
thus distributed by the President; it is 
the people, the taxpayers of the present 
and the future—you and I, and our chil- 
dren and our children’s children and 
their grandchildren, who will do the pay- 
ing for all these things which we are to 
lease and lend and give away. 

Personally, as a Member of this House, 
I find something sinister and very sus- 
Picious in these efforts to fool and de- 
ceive the people, to lead them into a situ- 
ation step by step, when those who are 
doing the leading know perfectly well 
that in the end the people will be told 
that they never should have expected 
repayment for all of these implements 
and munitions and supplies which the 
allied nations were given with which to 
fight “our” battles. 

Now there is another, and possibly 
graver, question beside the one we have 
just discussed. 

After the war is over, and inasmuch as 
our own high officials have shouted from 
the housetops that this is our war, that 
those other peoples are fighting this war 
for us, and after the industries and the 
farm lands of these battling nations have 
been blasted into dust and unproduc- 
tive, powder-poisoned soil, after the food- 
stuffs have been destroyed, the cities 
leveled, in these other countries, what 
shall we expect? Will we not be told 
that these other nations fought our bat- 
tles, and that we can do no less than 
feed the hungry hordes of Europe and 
the Orient—in the countries on both 
sides? We did that after the first World 
War. Will we not be told that unless we 
do that again, unless we further impov- 
erish ourselves to rebuild the wrecked 
cities, the devastated industries, and the 
ruined farms of Europe and the Orient 
that their deseprate hordes will combine 
against us and by economic means wreck 
us? 

Will we not be told that it is too awful 
to contemplate that we in America 
should be sitting over here with food and 
clothing and industries, more or less un- 
impaired, while men, women, and chil- 
dren in all these other countries are 
starving and dying? 

Will we not have another propaganda 
blitzkrieg to compel us to admit millions 
upon millions of these malnourished, 
weakened, and sickened men, women, 
and children to our shores—even into our 
very homes perhaps—on the ground that 
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they suffered for our war, that they 
fought our battles? 

Is there anyone here who believes such 
a campaign of propaganda will not take 
place as surely as the sun rises and sets? 

And is there anyone here who does 
not believe that the same arguments 
which are now dragging us into this war 
will drag us into the position of feeding 
and clothing the destitute peoples of the 
other war-stricken parts of the world? 
And is there anyone here who doubts 
that all this is invited by those American 
internationalists who proclaim that 
those other peoples are fighting our war. 

The implications of the administra- 
tion’s declarations on these points are 
too clear to be mistaken. We are to be 
made the “arsenal” for the world. We 
are to be made the banker for all the 
allied countries of the world, And after 
the war ends, regardless of our own 
internal conditions and our own stu- 
pendous public debt, which may reach 
$200,000,000,000 before this affair is over, 
we will inevitably be asked to be the 
commissary for the world and to con- 
tinue to be the banker for the world, 
And we will most certainly be threatened 
by the military and economic and social 
diseases and the onslaughts of the other 
nations unless we do agree to sink down 
to the levels of these war-torn peoples, 
feed and clothe them, divide what we 
have with them—and then take sides 
when they begin again to quarrel over 
what each of them shall get out of Uncle 
Sam’s commissary. 

It is time for plain talk, Mr. Chairman. 
It is time to look fearlessly at these 
naked, dangerous facts and guide our 
ee course accordingly before it is too 

ate. 

Now, for another question. 

If we go further into this war, we will 
adopt a so-called industrial mobilization 
plan which is, in fact, a complete blue- 
print for the establishment of a military 
despotism in this country. 

Do you here today believe it wise for 
us to give up liberty and freedom at 
home and establish a rigid dictatorship 
in order to protect ourselves and the rest 
of the world from dictatorship abroad? 

Do you believe that if these dictatorial 
powers are granted by Congress to the 
President he will come back at the end 
of the emergency and voluntarily return 
these great powers to the Congress? Or 
will there be found another emergency? 

Let me again quote a paragraph from 
General Johnson’s column: 

There is talk about guarding against any 
such designs by limiting this all-out eco- 
nomic war dictatorship and partial military 
and naval dictatorship to 2 years. 

Many of the emergency powers granted 
since 1933 have been so limited. All have 
been extended. Why? Because the granting 
of such massive powers with a time limit is 
also a grant of power to force the extension 
of that time limit. It has proved so with us 
over and over again during 8 years of grants 
of emergency powers with a time limit—even 
to the extent of extending all presidential 
powers for a third term. 

The tendency of this administration has 
been always to ask for more powers than are 
necessary even for its avowed purposes. The 
tendency has been, as now and as to the third 
term, to assert a reluctance to accept such 
powers—then the tendency has been to press 
them to the limit of their grants and refuse 
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to give up any. On that history and in such 
a crisis, if ever a bill needed robust debate, 
this is that bill. On our march to “dictator- 
ship to avoid dictatorship,” it is “later than 
you think.” 


Now what is the answer to these puz- 
zling and gravely dangerous questions? 

Let me make my own position perfectly 
clear. I happen to have served as a vol- 
unteer through two wars—the Spanish- 
American and the World War. I men- 
tion that fact lest someone be tempted to 
call me a “fifth columnist” or an appeaser. 

If and when I am convinced that we 
should go into this war with all we have 
because it is the best way to protect our 
own liberty first—and then that of other 
peoples—then I am for going in with all 
we have—and not on the lease-lend plan, 
either. [Applause.] 

If and when I am convinced that 
Britain and Greece and China are fight- 
ing our battle, I shall be among the first 
to advocate giving them every help pos- 
sible—and doing it with our eyes open to 
the fact that we will never get a dime in 
return for what we provide them. 

But I want to be sure we are not being 
blinded to very obvious facts by the blitz- 
krieg of propaganda which floods the 
country. We know how secret diplomacy 
and lying propaganda—systematic lying 
propaganda—lured us into the first World 
War. I want to be sure we are making 
the wisest decisions this time. I want 
none of this practice of rushing through 
Congress, without adequate examination 
and debate, any plan the administration 
sends up with the message that suggests 
at least that Hitler is too near to New 
York harbor with ships and an army for 
us to lose a moment in enacting into law 
the presidential demand. I for one am 
highly suspicious of such methods and I 
intend to fight so far as I can for giving 
the whole people a fair and honest view 
of what is proposed and what the conse- 
quences of adopting these proposals would 
be. It may be later than we think, but 
it is not too late yet to tell the people the 
truth; to scrutinize carefully these de- 
mands for dictatorship powers; to look 
before we leap; and to exercise caution 
in making sure we are not letting loose 
of our liberties for all time. 

If the Congress enacts the so-called 
lease-lend bill authorizing the President 
to take us into aggressive war, to give 
away our defense, to create any amount 
of public indebtedness he sees fit, and to 
send help to whatever countries he shall 
choose, wherever those countries may be 
located, it will prove a sorry day for this 
generation and many generations to 
come. We will then have embarked upon 
a national policy of financing warring 
nations throughout the world whenever 
the President may determine that by so 
doing we contribute to the national 
defense. 

If this bill should be adopted, I hope 
it will have been amended to provide 
that the President shall acquaint the 
proper committees of both Houses of the 
Congress with a complete statement 
every 30 days of his intentions to lease, 
lend, or give away supplies, implements, 
or munitions of war of whatever nature, 
together with the names of the countries 
to which he intends to lease, lend, or 
give such supplies, and the amounts. 
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I think the pending bill should also be 
amended to provide that the President, 
together with the appropriate officials of 
the Army and Navy, shall report to the 
proper committees of each House of the 
Congress every 30 days the extent of our 
equipment and the supplies for our own 
territorial defense, as well as our pro- 
duction for defense—and this should in- 
clude the officials of the O. P. M.—Office 
of Production Management—the amount 
of that defense being leased, loaned, or 
given away; what countries are being 
leased, loaned, or given these defense im- 
plements and supplies; and the effects 
upon our own national defense. I think 
the pending bill should be so amended as 
to assure this course; and if I am able 
to secure further time later during this 
debate, I shall give the House my reasons 
for asking that this be done. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
say that I believe that the facts I have 
given you, the issues I have presented, 
are facts and issues that ought to be 
given to all of the people of this country, 
Abraham Lincoln foresaw just such a sit- 
uation as we are in today, and, warning 
against it, he said: 

It has long been a grave question whether 
any government, not too strong for the lib- 
erties of its people, can be strong enough to 
maintain its existence in great emergencies. 


The test of the American way has 
come. The trial is before us. The ques- 
tion is whether or not we can meet the 
threat of dictatorship abroad and the 
danger of too great a concentration of 
power at home with that wisdom which 
will assure Lincoln’s government of, by, 
and for the people. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, in his words— 

Let us have the faith that right makes 
might; and in that faith let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand it. 


[Applause.] 

The C The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that in considering this legislation 
the first thing we should have should 
be a simple, straightforward statement of 
what its proponents seek to accomplish 
by it. When we have gotten that, then 
we can begin to have constructive debate 
as to what should be in the legislation. 
So far the presentation on the part of 
the proponents has failed to give that 
information. I am expressing the hope 
that as the debate proceeds the propo- 
nents of the legislation will give us a 
direct and specific statement of the 
things that they hope to accomplish by 
it. Then we will be able to consider it 
really and progressively. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] — 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Fappis]. 

Mr, FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
sidering the proposition now before us 
and in reaching a decision upon it I sin- 
cerely wish it were only a simple question 
of deciding whether or not we were going 
to take this Nationinto war. That would 
be a very easy decision to make. The 
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answer would be no; but, Mr. Chairman, 
this question is a question much deeper 
than a mere decision like that. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not see how anyone 
can approach this question in a states- 
manlike attitude unless we approach it 
from the viewpoint of how we can prevent 
war from coming to this Nation. That is 
a question the answer to which is not 
entirely ours to make. Circumstances 
beyond our control will, more than likely, 
decide that question. Let no one believe 
otherwise. The Congress, under the 
terms of the Constitution, is charged with 
the national defense. I submit to you 
that the national defense of this Nation 
is much broader than it seems to be. 
The term “to defend” means to secure, to 
preserve. We might defend this Nation 
for a time within the boundaries of this 
Nation, but we cannot preserve it in that 
manner. As a result of such program, 
we would meet the inevitable end of all 
nations throughout the history of the 
world which have tried to defend them- 
selves from within their own boundaries. 
We would be destroyed. We would meet 
the same fate that France met. We 
would meet the same fate that Poland 
met. We would meet the same fate that 
history has recorded for every nation 
that has been so short-sighted regarding 
national defense. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of the Mem- 
bers of this House who consistently 
stood before this body in years gone by 
and endeavored to warn them and the 
Nation of the impending storm; but, Mr. 
Chairman, we were as voices crying in 
the wilderness. Our voices fell on deaf 
ears, on the ears of a Congress, the 
thoughts of which were geared only to 
labor matters, relief matters, and social- 
reform matters. As important as these 
matters may be, nevertheless they re- 
ceived more than their share of atten- 
tion and the Congress has neglected the 
national defenses and has neglected con- 
sideration of questions such as this and 
refused to believe that such a situation 
as this could confront us. After all, there 
are none so blind as those who will not 
see. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. Yes; I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania served 
with distinction in the World War in 
the combatant forces. He has been a 
member of the Committee on Military 
Affeirs, as I recall, during his entire 
membership in the House. He is fa- 
miliar, both as a soldier and a legislator, 
with reference to the question of na- 
tional defense and national dangers. I 
would like to ask the gentleman if he 
would give us his opinion as to whether 
or not there is any danger to this coun- 
try now which will require the passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. FADDIS. I am very glad to an- 
swer the gentleman from Texas. I 
want to say I believe there is, absolutely. 
I sincerely believe, with all my heart, 
that if this Nation permits Great Britain 
to be defeated we will be the next victim 
of the Axis onslaught. I believe that it 
will not only come from Europe, but it 
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will come also from Asia. I believe we 
will be attacked from the neighborhood 
of Europe by the powers that will have 
within their control anywhere from 
three to four hundred million people, and 
I believe we will at the same time, be 
attacked from the Pacific by powers 
which will control more people than 
that. Oh, I do not mean it will come 
within the next year, but I believe it will 
come sooner than the American people 
want to believe it will come, and that 
we will not survive the attack. 

I think the time has come when the 
American people and their legislators will 
have to stand up and look at things as 
they really are and not at things as they 
desire them to be. [Applause.] I think 
the time has come when we should aban- 
don all sham and hypocrisy and all dem- 
agogery on these matters. The dangers 
are too real, too vital, and the tragedy is 
too near. Oh, it is all very easy and very 
appealing to stand before this body or to 
announce to the people of the United 
States that we are for keeping this Na- 
tion out of war. That is too easy; in 
fact, I want to tell you, Mr. Chairman, 
if the time ever comes when this Nation 
is actually invaded—and I believe the 
time may come—if we do not do our duty 
here and now, when that time comes we 
cannot then answer to the American peo- 
ple: “Oh, we did everything possible to 
keep you out of war,” because the Ameri- 
can people expect us to be wise and cou- 
rageous enough to keep war away from 
this Nation and to do our duty here to- 
day. The American people are not a 
bunch of milksops. They are a strong, 
virile people, and people of courage. 

There is no denying, and no one who 
has a comprehensive view of this situ- 
ation today can deny, that we have a 
vital interest in the outcome of the 
struggle in Europe, Asia, and Africa. No 
one can deny that Hitler, Mussolini, and 
the Japanese have announced to the 
world that they intend to create a new 
order, that they intend to redistribute 
the properties and the resources of the 
world in a manner which will benefit 
them and their kind. Who can doubt 
from their own statements that if these 
dictators are victorious in the conflicts 
now raging abroad they will put the en- 
tire world under their dominion; that 
they will govern the world with a chosen 
few of their own kind; that they will 
deny to the other peoples of the world all 
of the comforts, the conveniences, the 
luxuries, the privileges, and liberties that 
we now enjoy? Who believes but that 
they will govern the world with a chosen 
few of their own kind and for those 
chosen few alone? ‘They, and only they, 
will have the privilege of the ballot, will 
have the privilege of education, will have 
the privilege of bearing arms. Can we 
doubt that when they have announced it 
themselves, when they have instituted a 
program of this kind and are right now 
carrying it out with every means within 
their powers, and have put it into effect 
in every nation which they have con- 
quered thus far? Oh, my colleagues, are 
we to sink to the apathy of the French 
people after the construction of the Mag- 
inot line? The French people with a 
proud history of sacrifice for their na- 
tion, the French people with a proud 
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history of military achievement behind 
them, a French Army which was accred- 
ited with having the best-trained officers 
in the world. They were placed in a 
position where they were unable to de- 
fend their own nation because they had 
staked all of their hopes for national 
defense on the Maginot line. 

They had only to look back through 
military history, as far back as they 
could go, to see written on the pages of 
that history, without a single, solitary 
exception, where disaster and destruc- 
tion were the inevitable results of sur- 
rendering the initiative. I say those peo- 
ple were so influenced by the pacifistic 
propaganda of the twenties that they 
based all their hopes and expectations of 
national defense on something that failed 
them entirely when the day of trial con- 
fronted them. They certainly should 
have known, if they knew anything, that 
the troops that surrender the initiative, 
that the troops that go on the defensive, 
have robbed themselves of any opportu- 
nity to win an engagement. When the 
spirit of the age was mechanization and 
movement they resorted to a war of posi- 
tion. They geared their national defense 
to the communistic, socialistic, pacifistic, 
isolationist mind and today they are 
under the iron heel of their conqueror. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. A repre- 
sentative of the Belgian Government told 
me that where they made their first mis- 
take was in 1937 in terminating their 
defensive treaty with England and 
France. I asked him why that was so. 
He said it was so for two reasons, first 
political, second military. He said the 
cry was “Belgium for the Belgians,” and 
they cited the case of Holland; she made 
a treaty with Germany, she was a nonag- 
gressor, and was not involved. Then 
Hitler’s promises to these countries have 
not been kept in a single instance. As 
someone has said, he keeps his threats 
but breaks his promises, 

Mr.FADDIS. That is exactly true, and 
the entire political philosophy of the na- 
tion that Hitler governs today is builded 
on the political philosophy of Frederick 
the Great, who said that a treaty was 
made only to be broken at the conven- 
jence of those who signed it. On that 
political philosophy the German Nation 
was builded, and that philosophy has 
been followed. Why, O why, would any- 
one be foolish enough to believe him? 
Just before Hitler invaded the Low Coun- 
tries, Denmark, and invaded Norway he 
had assured not only those nations but 
the entire world that he had no designs 
whatever on their territory. Yet as soon 
as the situation would permit, as soon as 
it suited him to do so, he invaded those 
nations, broke every treaty that had been 
concluded with them, violated every 
pledge he had given them, violated every 
law of God and man in order to seize 
those foolish neutral nations. Those 
foolish, trusting, heedless nations lay 
there supine and helpless up to the day 
of invasion, when they at one time might 
have joined the enemies of the Reich and 
invaded Germany, and perhaps have won 
the war. Throughout the first winter of 
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the war people laughed about a comic- 
opera war. The Allied troops lay opposite 
the German lines doing almost nothing. 
They were talking about how well they 
fared, how well they were set up, when 
had they taken the offensive they might 
have invaded Germany and ended the 
war at that time. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. Iam sure the gentleman 
remembers how they called it a phoney 
war. 

Mr. FADDIS. That is true; they called 
it a phoney war, but it is far from phoney 
today. It is only too real to all of them. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I appreciate the 
fact that we can profit by the psycho- 
logical lessons that had to be learned by 
those countries; but the gentleman does 
not feel for a minute, does he, that our 
position in a military sense is at all com- 
parable to that of France and the Low 
Countries? I would be delighted to have 
the gentleman discuss our military situa- 
tion. He certainly does not feel that we 
are at all comparable to those countries 
whose boundaries are contiguous to Ger- 
many? d 

Mr, FADDIS. Of course, I would not 
maintain that our position is similar in 
that respect, no, indeed, but certainly, the 
gentleman, being a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, recognizes the 
fact that if or when Hitler conquers Eu- 
rope he will be sadly lacking cereals, oil, 
cotton, and various other textiles. He will 
recognize the fact that he has a large 
population on his hands and he will have 
to get his commodities somewhere. 
Where is he going to look to get them? 
He cannot get them on the continent of 
Europe. He is going to look across the 
Atlantic Ocean to the only place where 
they are. He is going to get them, just 
the same as he went out to get Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, France, and every other territory 
within his grasp. I say to the gentleman 
that no man can stand here today and 
say with any surety that Hitler intends to 
invade this Nation, but I do solemnly say 
to this body here today that the chance 
that he may do so is a chance that we 
dare not take. We must get ourselves 
in a position whereby we will make it 
impossible for him to invade this country 
and the only way we can do that is by as- 
sisting Great Britain in her fight against 
him. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Assist Great Britain 
for what purpose? To defeat Germany? 

Mr. FADDIS. Absolutely; assist Great 
Britain to defeat Germany. 

Mr. JONKMAN. All right. If the 
gentleman undertakes that, is he going to 
finish it? 

Mr. FADDIS. As far as I am con- 
cerned; yes. Iam willing to go as far as 
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is necessary to assist Great Britain to de- 
feat Germany and I may say to the gen- 
tleman right here that I see no hope of 
Great Britain or any other nation win- 
ning this war until they form an army 
of invasion and invade Europe and defeat 
Germany on their own soil. Wars are 
only won on the ground of the enemy. 

Mr. JONKMAN. The gentleman has 
just given the first specific aim of this 
bill—total war against Germany. 

Mr. FADDIS. Iam not giving the aim 
of this bill at all. I am giving my own 
personal opinion, that is a'l. The gen- 
tleman asked me the question if I be- 
lieved in defending Great Britain. I be- 
lieve in defending Great Britain with 
every resource this country can muster 
because it is the only way we can provide 
for our own national security. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. FISH. Is the gentleman in favor 
of our going to war? 

Mr. FADDIS. Not at the present time. 

Mr. FISH. How does the gentleman 
maintain then that without our Army 
Great Britain can invade the Continent 
and drive 8,000,000 Germans out of it? 

Mr. FADDIS. I did not maintain that 
Great Britain could do that. 

Mr. FISH. That is what the gentle- 
man said, that England had to invade 
the Continent. 

Mr. FADDIS. The gentleman misun- 
derstood me as he misunderstood the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. FISH. I was listening to what you 
said. What did you say? 

Mr. FADDIS. You were listening to 
what you wanted to hear me say. 

Mr. FISH. No. I knew in advance 
what you were going to say. Does the 
gentleman still maintain that Great 
Britain can invade Europe and drive the 
Germans out of there without our help? 

Mr. FADDIS. I certainly did not. I 
specifically stated they could not. 

Mr, MARCANTONIO. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman 
believes, then, that if it becomes neces- 
sary to prosecute Britain’s war against 
Germany to a successful termination, we 
should send our troops to bring that 
about, and he would be in favor of it? 

Mr. FADDIS. I stated here that I 
am in favor of doing whatever is neces- 
sary to preserve Great Britain. I firmly 
believe that if Britain falls, we will fall 
also. There is no length I will not go to 
in order to preserve Great Britain. I 
am satisfied it is necessary. 

Mr. MOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MOTT. The gentleman stated in 
response to a question from the gentle- 
man from New York that he was not 
in favor of going to war just now. When 
is the gentleman in favor of going to 
war against Germany and under what 
circumstances? 

Mr. FADDIS. That is a question the 
answer to which depends upon circum- 
stances and expediency. 
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Mr. MOTT. I should have put it that 
way. I should have said, under what 
circumstances? 

Mr. FADDIS. I am in favor of going 
to war whenever it becomes apparent 
that that is the pnly means by which 
we can keep war out of this country. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MOTT. When that times comes, 
and from the gentleman’s statement I 
take it he thinks the time has not yet 
come, does not the gentleman think that 
he should reserve to himself as a Mem- 
ber of Congress the right to say when 
that time has arrived, and declare war 
then? 

Mr. FADDIS. I undoubtedly will have 
that right as a Member of the Congress 
because the Constitution of the United 
States which states that the Congress 
has the power to declare war is still in 
effect and regardless of the oft-repeated 
statement of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FisH], it is not yet a scrap 
of paper. 

Mr. MOTT. But the gentleman will 
agree, I think, that wars are no longer 
declared. I mean, a declaration of war 
is not considered necessary by the ag- 
gressor powers. 

Mr. FADDIS. That is true. 

Mr. MOTT. Does not the gentleman 
see that under this bill we can easily go 
to war or find ourselves in the war with- 
out the necessity of a declaration of war 
by the Congress? 

Mr. FADDIS. I may say to the gentle- 
man that no matter what happens, it will 
be necessary for the Congress to pro- 
vide the money to carry on a war. 

Mr. MOTT. But it would not be nec- 
essary to declare war? 

Mr. FADDIS. Congress still has the 
power under the terms of this bill, the 
same as it has had ever since we have 
been a nation. I do not fear that this 
Nation will ever be taken into war 
against the will of the Congress and the 
people. 

Mr. MOTT. But it would not be nec- 
essary to declare war at all in order to 
do that. 

Mr. FADDIS. I will ask the gentle- 
man a question. I should like to ask a 
few questions myself once. 

Mr. MOTT. Go ahead. 

Mr. FADDIS. Can the gentleman 
imagine circumstances coming about 
that would make it necessary for this 
Nation to go to war? 

Mr. MOTT. Yes; I can. 

Mr. FADDIS. Therefore, why should 
we stand here today and blind ourselves 
to the reality of the situation? We are 
lulling ourselves and the people of this 
Nation into a sense of false security. 
We are not doing our duty as legislators 
and we are not doing our duty as Ameri- 
can citizens unless we face the truth 
and speak the truth. 

Mr. MOTT, I am not lulling myself. 
I can imagine, as the gentleman says, a 
number of circumstances which might 
arise that would make it necessary and 
make it to our advantage to go to war; 
but my contention is that when that time 
comes the Congress should have the 
power to say whether we are going to go 
to war or whether we are going to do an 
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act the inevitable consequence of which 
is war. We should determine that our- 
selves and not delegate it to the discre- 
tion of the President. 

Mr. FADDIS. I quite agree with the 
gentleman, but I do not agree with him 
that this bill will do what the gentleman 
evidently implies it will do. It is not 
taking from the Congress the power to 
declare war. 

Mr. MOTT. Will the gentleman allow 
me to cite an example and ask him a 
question? 

Mr. FADDIS. In a minute the gentle- 
man can get his own time to make a 
i ag and he can take these matters up 

en, 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does not the gentleman 
know that the Congress could not dele- 
ante: the power to someone else to declare 
war? 

Mr. FADDIS. That is what I am try- 
ing to say. 

Mr. BLOOM. It is ridiculous to stand 
on this floor and make such a statement 
as that, because it is utterly impossible. 

Mr, MOTT. That is a very technical 
construction. 

Mr. BLOOM. It is not technical. 

Mr. MOTT. I think the gentleman 
would be interested in this: 

Under this bill the President has au- 
thority, if he so desires in the future, 
without consulting the Congress and 
without regard to any law, to cause the 
repair and reconditioning of British bat- 
tleships in New York Harbor. I voted for 
the bill in the Committee on Naval Affairs 
last year that would provide for these 
necessities if the time ever came when we 
should use them. 

Mr. FADDIS. I congratulate the gen- 
tleman on his excellent judgment and 
fine statesmanship. 

Mr.MOTT. As for delegating the war- 
making power to the President, if we pass 
this bill and leave that to his discretion 
and he does undertake to recondition 
British battleships in New York Harbor, 
the result is going to be a bombing of New 
York Harbor. I think the gentleman will 
admit that even a suicide squad could 
bomb it. 

Mr. FADDIS. No; I cannot yield to 
the gentleman to make a speech in my 
time. I yielded only for a question. I 
believe the gentleman himself will have 
to admit I have been exceedingly lenient 
in my interpretation of what a ques- 
tion is. 

Replying to the gentleman’s question 
about whether or not I will admit that 
that will bring about a bombing of New 
York Harbor, I certainly will say that it 
will not bring about a bombing of New 
York Harbor. The gentleman, after ma- 
ture consideration, is well enough ac- 
quainted with the facts and with the 
various forces engaged to know that at 
the present time, however badly Ger- 
many might want to bomb New York 
Harbor, it is totally impossible for her 
to do so because she has no forces she 
could bring over here to bomb New York 
Harbor at the present time. 
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Mr. MOTT. May I say to the gentle- 
man that bombers are now being de- 
livered 

Mr. FaDDIS. I decline to yield right 
now. 

Mr. MOTT. I thought the gentleman 
said he would yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oregon will be in order. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania declines to 
yield. 

Mr. MOTT. I understood the gentle- 
man to say that he did yield. I beg the 
gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. FADDIS. I am afraid the gentle- 
man, like the gentleman from New York, 
is trying to misunderstand me. 

Mr. MOTT. The gentleman has been 
very generous with his time. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, again I 
demand the regular order. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BENDER. I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and two Members are present, a quorum, 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
has painted the picture of the possibility 
of war for our country. Does the gentle- 
man feel that we are now prepared for 
a major emergency? 

Mr. FADDIS. By no means, but I be- 
lieve that this will go further toward get- 
ting us prepared for a major emergency 
than anything we have done in the past, 
and probably anything we will do in the 
future, short of actually going to war. 
LApplause.!] 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Does not the 
gentleman feel that we have, under this 
legislation or in any other way, a delicate 
balance to preserve to build up our own 
defenses, at the same time giving what 
additional help we can to Britain? 

Mr. FADDIS. Yes; and I have every 
confidence that that will be done. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, what I 
want the people of this Nation and the 
Members of this body to give due con- 
sideration to is the dangerous position 
this Nation is in. It is something that 
alarms me and that has alarmed me for 
a long time. It is the fact that under 
present conditions we have in the Pacific 
an unfriendly power that is so highly 
organized in that sector of the world that 
if we should undertake to send ships west 
of Hawaii against her will she could ab- 
solutely prevent us from carrying on 
commerce in that quarter of the globe, 
the quarter of the globe whence comes all 
of our rubber, a large part of our tin, a 
large part of our tungsten, all of our 
sisal, all of our quinine, and many other 
important strategic commodities. To 
close our eyes to this situation would be 
foolish. We must face the realities which 
confront us if we are to provide for our 
security. Japan is getting stronger day 
by day. She has lately extended her 
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might far to the south and is a threat to 
our cOmmerce and a menace to the 
peaceful nations of the world. About a 
year ago I spoke upon this subject and 
prophesied the advance she recently 
made, ; 

This is something we must not over- 
look in the crisis we are facing today. 
We must not overlook these facts and 
we must not allow ourselves to be blinded 
any more by considerations that have 
nothing to do with the subject. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. FADDIS. And in consideration of 
the world situation we must not look 
upon the measure as a measure for as- 
sistance to Great Britain alone, but a 
measure for the assistance of any of 
those nations throughout the world that 
are today fighting to preserve democ- 
racy—democracy, the only system of 
government that we believe to be worth 
while, the only system of government 
which we believe can furnish mankind 
with those things that make life worth 
living, the only system of government 
suited to our needs today. Here we have 
a measure that is designed to preserve 
democracy throughout the world. We 
do not know today to what lengths we 
may have to go to preserve democracy, 
but this measure will enable us to take 
another step in preserving democracy by 
preserving England, that nation that is 
today the very keystone of democracy 
throughout the world, and to maintain 
near the continent of Europe a key posi- 
tion which can be used at the proper 
time to launch an attack against the 
forces of totalitarianism and preserve the 
freedom of mankind, democracy, and 
Christianity. 

Now, in concluding, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to implore the members of this 
Committee that in a time like this they 
consider this measure with as much sin- 
cerity as they can muster, and to re- 
member that the fate of the nations 
which have fallen in the past can be 
written in the words “too little” and “too 
late”—too little consideration to the vital 
matters which were perhaps a little less 
distinct than the matters directly at 
home; too little consideration given to 
those matters which required sacrifices; 
too little courage in an emergency; too 
late to make decisions; too late to stand 
by your friends; too late to concentrate 
sufficient force on the strategic cross- 
roads of the world. Too little and too 
late. God forbid that this Nation should 
fall from such causes. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
LMr. BLACKNEY]. 

Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
Congress of the United States has been 
for some time considering the bill known 
as H. R. 1776, called the lend-lease bill, 
more properly called the lend-lease-give 
bill, with emphasis on the “give.” 

I am curious to know by what principle 
of mathematics the proponents of the bill 
selected the number H. R. 1776. Was this 
a little bit of psychology to play upon the 
American people by arousing patriotic 
thoughts growing out of the old historic 
date, 1776, which we all remember as the 
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birth year of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? It seems passing strange that 
this particular number just by chance has 
been given to this bill. 

The lend-lease feature of this legisla- 
tion is entirely erroneous and misleading. 
Practically every person agrees that there 
will be no return, either in money or oth- 
erwise, on the munitions and implements 
of war we furnish Great Britain and her 
allies. The proposed lend-lease bill is, in 
effect, a proposal of setting up a dictator- 
ship in domestic affairs and giving the 
President full and complete power over 
foreign affairs. 

This bill contains far greater potential 
consequences for good or ill, so far as our 
American form of government is con- 
cerned, than the Court-packing bill em- 
braced and more than any other measure 
proposed in many years past. In my 
judgment, should this bill be passed in its 
present form, it would, in effect, abrogate 
the constitutional provisions requiring 
the three independent and coordinate 
branches of government—the legislative, 
judicial, and executive—because of the 
power conferred upon the President both 
in domestic affairs and in foreign affairs. 

All thinking Americans have great 
cause for concern today. Here in Wash- 
ington and throughout the country we 
constantly hear propagandists state that 
America should enter into the European 
conflict. Already some of our leading of- 
ficials have bluntly stated that it is time 
that America should declare war. I re- 
member back in 1917, when the propa- 
gandists then told us that America should 
enter the World War to “save the world 
for democracy.” We did enter the war; 
mobilized 4,000,000 fine American boys; 
sent 2,000,000 of them across the ocean, 
thousands of whom never returned; spent 
billions of dollars, only to awaken to a 
realization of the fact that the war to end 
war was futile; that the constantly re- 
curring and insistent wars of Europe still 
would continue as they have continued 
for centuries past. 

I think that every interested American 
citizen would agree that there has never 
been a time in the history of this Nation 
when it has been as necessary as it now 
is that we proceed with great caution; 
that we face frankly all the dangers; 
that we discuss fully and candidly where 
we are headed and what the effect will 
be, not only now but in the future. The 
American people do not want war. They 
are sympathetic with the proposition to 
give aid to Great Britain and to other 
countries fighting under the name of 
democracy, but they are not willing that 
American boys be again sent to European 
soil to fight a war to end war that will 
never end as long as the political set-up 
of Europe remains as it is now, and as it 
has been for many years in its various 
5 rivalries incident to European 
sou. 

The words which I am about to quote 
formerly stirred the American people. 
They are words taken from an interesting 
state document: 

The object of this war is to deliver the free 
people of the world from the menace and the 
actual power of a vast military establishment 
controlled by an irresponsible government, 
which, having secretly planned to dominate 
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the world, proceeded to carry the plan out 
without regard either to the sacred obliga- 
tions of treaty or the long-established prac- 
tices and long-cherished principles of inter- 
national action and honor; which chose its 
own time for the war; delivered its biow 
fiercely and suddenly; stopped at no barrier, 
either of law or mercy; swept a whole conti- 
nent within a tide of blood—not the blood of 
soldiers only but the blood of innocent 
women and children also, and of the helpless 
poor. This power is not the German people. 
It is the ruthless master of the German peo- 
ple. It is no business of ours how that great 
people came under the control or submitted 
with temporary zest to the domination of its 
purpose, but it is our business to see to it 
that the history of the rest of the world is no 
longer left to its handling. 


Do those words sound familiar? Those 
are the words of Woodrow Wilson, uttered 
more than 20 years ago. It is 1917 re- 
peating itself. 

Let me make myself definitely clear. 
All my sympathies are with Britain, 
Greece, and China. They are fighting a 
gallant fight against great odds, and I 
pray, as does every citizen, that they may 
win it. I would like to see all dictators 
and aggressors removed politicaily from 
the face of the earth. I am willing, as 
are practically all Americans, that all or 
any nations fighting aggression be allowed 
to purchase such weapons as we can spare. 
I do not believe, however, that we should 
give away our own defenses, nor allow 
carefully manufactured fear or propa- 
gandized hysteria to destroy the best de- 
fense we possess, namely, plain, ordinary 
common sense. I have heard no reputa- 
ble military authority who thinks that 
we are in immediate danger of invasion 
from anywhere; but I do believe and have 
so voted for an adequate national de- 
fense, a national defense that gives us 
the finest and most efficient Army, Navy, 
and Air Corps; a national defense so 
strong that no foreign aggressor dare at- 
tack us on American soil; but I am bit- 
terly opposed to America’s participation 
in the European conflict, and bitterly 
opposed to those direct measures that 
have for their sole purpose the gradual 
leading of America into war. 

I am opposed to the Congress of the 
United States passing H. R. 1776, or any 
other bill that would virtually be an ab- 
dication by Congress of those specific 
powers and duties which are conferred 
upon Congress by the Constitution of the 
United States. I am against this dele- 
gation of power to any man or group of 
men no matter how wise, how great, how 
powerful they may be, or think they may 
be. To me such an abdication by Con- 
gress would be a betrayal of the Amer- 
ican people, in direct violation of the 
basic law of the land. 

Let me call your attention to those 
words which we heard so much during 
the recent political campaign; those 
words which the most discerning intel- 
lect could not wisely interpret; the words 
“short of war.” During the 2 or 3 months 
of the national campaign the adminis- 
tration constantly promised aid to Britain 
“short of war.” Just where “short of 
war” was, no one knew, but the American 
people were sympathetic to Britain. 
Now, however, since the campaign is over, 
we notice that some of the newspapers 
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are dropping all pretense of aid “short of 
war.” Now they say to us that we should 
give Britain all our aid or complete help. 
This term has been relegated to the 
realm of broken promises, past emergen- 
cies, and forgotten slogans. 

The secret negotiations which are being 
conducted between the administration 
and the Government of Soviet Russia are 
arousing grave suspicions among many 
Members of Congress and other cbservers 
throughout the country. The adminis- 
tration itself is being very seriously em- 
barrassed, and its spokesmen are refusing 
to make direct answer to those who want 
to know something of our international 
policy. First, Soviet Russia is a complete 
dictatorship, is as utterly opposed to de- 
mocracy as it is possible for any govern- 
ment to be. Secondly, it is as bloody a 
dictatorship, as oppressive a dictatorship, 
as aggressive a dictatorship as any in the 
world. Third, the Soviet Government 
has coldly and deliberately double- 
crossed the British Government not once 
but twice or three times. Fourth, the 
Soviet Government has refused to keep 
its solemn promises made to the present 
administration when recognization was 
accorded Russia. 

It was then promised that Russia would 
prevent her communistic leaders from in- 
terfering in American political affairs, or 
using American embassies or consulates 
for that purpose, and yet, notwithstand- 
ing all these things, our country has re- 
moved the moral embargo imposed upon 
Russia and has conducted secret negotia- 
tions with Russia. There are those in 
Washington who believe the Stalin dicta- 
torship will double-cross the United 
States of America as quickly and as coldly 
as it did England. 

The Congress of the United States has 
been very liberal in its appropriation for 
the Army and the Navy. We have built 
one of the finest navies in the world, a 
navy of which the American Govern- 
ment and American people are justly 
proud; a navy which as of January 1, 
1941, consisted of 322 combatant ships, 
15 battleships, 6 aircraft carriers, 18 
heavy cruisers, 19 light cruisers, 85 new 
destroyers, 75 old destroyers or converted 
destroyers, 37 new submarines, and 68 old 
submarines. There are also 173 aux- 
iliary vessels, exclusive of patrol boats 
and district craft, making a grand total 
of 495 major vessels. 

This splendid Navy is for the protec- 
tion of the United States and of the 
American people; and yet, under the 
terms of the lend-lease bill, the American 
people could awake any morning and 
find that some of these fighting ships 
had been turned over to Great Britain 
or to other European democracies. 

Section 3 (a) of the pending bill states: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the President may from time to 
time, when he deems it in the interest of 
national defense, authorize the Secretary of 
War, Secretary of the Navy, or the head of 
any other department or agency of the Goy- 
ernment: 

1. To manufacture in arsenals, factories, 
and shipyards under their jurisdiction, or 
otherwise procure, any defense article for the 
government of any country whose defense the 
United States deems vital to the defense of 
the United States. 
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2. To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of, to any such government, 
any defense article. 


So that, under this clause, not only 
could our mosquito boats be transferred 
to Great Britain, as they have been, but 
any part or all of our Navy. 

This is too much power to give into the 
hands of any one man. The American 
Navy is primarily for the safeguarding of 
the American Nation and should be pre- 
served for the American Nation. Under 
the lend-lease bill, the Navy could be 
used to convoy belligerent ships any place 
in the world. 

Last year, when we were discussing 
the neutrality bill, the one feature of the 
cash and carry provision was to prop- 
erly protect America; that those nations 
who desired to purchase from us must 
come here, pay cash, and convoy their 
goods in their own ships at their own 
risk. This bill would wipe away that 
provision of the Neutrality Act. The mo- 
ment our Navy is used to convoy bellig- 
erent ships or to convoy ships carrying 
munitions of war to foreign countries, 
that moment, in the event of the destruc- 
tion of one of our boats, would be used 
as the basis of inflaming the American 
people to an immediate declaration of 
war. 

Under the lend-lease bill the admin- 
istration could provide harbors, repairs, 
and refueling within territorial Ameri- 
can waters to the warships of any na- 
tion engaged in war, thus making our 
country an active participant in this war. 
The American Nation consists of fine, 
courageous citizens, loyal to their Con- 
stitution and to their Government. 
They believe in the great heritage of the 
American Nation, a nation which in 150 
year. has increased from 3,000,000 people 
Scattered along the Atlantic coast to a 
nation of more than 131,000,000 people. 

Our people are sympathetic to those 
countries fighting for the preservation 
of democratic institutions. They are will- 
ing to extend aid to them by every rea- 
sonable means and to use the admin- 
istration’s own words “short of war.” 
But our people do not believe that Ameri- 
can boys should again be sent to Euro- 
pean soil. They do not want to see a 
duplication of the tragic days of 1917 
and 1918. They want to preserve the 
integrity of our own Nation. They are 
opposed to legislation the direct pur- 
pose of which would be the abrogation 
of the rights of Congress and the cen- 
tering upon the head of the executive 
department dictatorial powers the like 
of which has never occurred in Ameri- 
can history. 

I wish to quote from the minority 
views filed to accompany H. R. 1776: 

We are for all aid to Britain short of war, 
and short of sacrificing our own defense and 
our own freedom. The British, in their 
valiant struggle which has aroused our deep- 
est sympathy, need planes, guns, and war 
material. 

We are for this objective without delay. 
We believe this objective can be accom- 
plished without granting enormous power 
to the President, which the founders of the 
Republic wisely decreed should remain with 


the Congress as the representatives of the 
people. If there is any delay in reaching 
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this objective it would be caused by this un- 
precedented bid for Presidential power. 

We would willingly support a straightfor- 
ward bill which would grant Britain $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of credit. 

This would eliminate the step of giving the 
President absolute power over every concern 
in this country manufacturing war materials. 
This would not permit him to be the director 
of the war in England, a position which is 
fraught with great danger to the American 
people. If we assume the direction of the 
war, we underwrite the success of the war. 
The ultimate result must be the American 
people will pay the full costs of the war and 
and that means we will be obligated to put 
our material resources and our men into the 
struggle. 

Granting credits, which England needs, 
will fully meet the situation of today and 
it will lessen materially the likelihood of our 
going into the war. Our navai and military 
experts agree that our Nation is in no danger 
of attack; that with our vast resources and 
geographical position our situation is not 
comparable to that of nations of Continental 
Europe. 

This power requested is too much to give 
any man at a time when the country is at 
peace. As Secretary Cordell Hull once said: 

“This is too much power for a bad man to 
have, or for a good man to want.” 

Using the slogan of “Aid to Britain,” and 
under the title of “Promoting Defense,” this 
bill gives the President unlimited, unprece- 
dented, and unpredictable powers—literally 
to seize anything in this country and to give 
it to any other country, without limit in 
law. He may seli or give away our Navy, our 
planes, our arms, our secrets, and use any 
proceeds from such sales for similar pur- 
poses he need come to Congress only for 
appropriations to restore our Navy, our 
planes, our arms. 

John Bassett Moore, world-famous authority 
on international and constitutional law, says: 

“The pending bill assumes to transfer the 
war-making power from the Congress, where 
the Constitution lodges it, to the Executive 
+ + The tide of totalitarianism in gov- 
ernment * * * has not only reached 
our shores, but has gone far to destroy con- 
stitutional barriers, which, once broken down, 
are not likely to be restored.” 

Remember, we cannot repeai war; we can- 
not repeal bankruptcy; and we cannot repeal 
dictatorship. Under this bill we surrender 
our democratic way of life now, for fear of a 
future threat to our democratic way of life. 
The oldest and last constitutional democracy 
surrenders its freedom under the pretext 
of avoiding war, with the probable result 
that the newest dictatorship will soon go to 
war, 


I am opposed to H. R. 1776, the lend- 
lease-give bill, and shall vote against it 
unless perfecting amendments may be 
adopted which would take away the dan- 
gerous provisions of the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Rees]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
we are today considering one of the 
most momentous problems that has ever 
faced the Congress of the United States. 
Under the proposed legislation Congress 
is asked to grant to the President in 
peacetime, such power and authority as 
‘was never heretofore known in our his- 
tory. In adopting this legislation, you 
are placing unprecedented and unnec- 
essary power in the hands of one man. 
This power and authority, if granted, 
will be done at one of the most crucial 
parod in the history of our civiliza- 

on. 
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The proponents of this bill tell us that 
the principal objective is that of fur- 
nishing aid to Great Britain. I ask you, 
Members of the House, to read the bill 
carefully again. There is nothing in this 
measure about granting aid to England. 
Assuming, however, that such is the in- 
tention of the bill, then I contend that 
sufficient power and authority has al- 
ready been granted to give such aid to 
England and her Allies. If it is a mat- 
ter of speeding aid to Britain, I just do 
not believe there is anything in this bill— 
as a matter of fact, I do not think it is 
so contended by those favoring it—that 
the passage of this bill will provide for 
more prompt and effective delivery of 
arms and munitions to Great Britain 
than is being furnished right now. If 
our defenses are not being built fast 
enough, and our munitions and materials 
of war are slow in manufacture, the 
adoption of this legislation cannot cure 
that situation. 

If it is a question of furnishing finan- 
cial aid to Great Britain, that question 
ought to be checked up to Congress di- 
rectly, and Congress should face the 
problem squarely. It is the Members of 
Congress, as representatives of a great 
people, who ought to determine that 
question. 

If it is contended that it is our obliga- 
tion to intervene in this war, let Con- 
gress determine that question, too. The 
American people sympathize with Great 
Britain. I believe they want to do every- 
thing possible to help England win the 
war, and think they want to furnish ma- 
terials and whatever help she needs, 
short of war. Personally, I think we 
should do everything we can to help her, 
without obligating this country to send 
our men and boys to the battlefields of 
Europe. 

It is an appropriate time, right here 
and now, to determine just what is meant 
by the term “short of war.” If we do not 
determine that question, and if we do 
not determine just how far we expect our 
country to become involved and impli- 
cated in this terrible world crisis, it is 
my belief that you and I are going to be 
required to decide before very long 
whether or not we shall send our boys, 
unprepared as they are, to the slaughter 
fields of Europe. You and I, as well as 
the people of this country, ought to 
weigh pretty seriously just what it would 
mean to the United States of America if 
we place ourselves in a position whereby 
we are obligated to send our men and 
boys to take part in that horrible 
conflict. 

I would like to direct your attention 
to another feature of the bill that is 
not so important as the one I have just 
mentioned. It is the unlimited amount 
of expenditure of funds permitted under 
this bill. The proponents of the bill tell 
us the measure only authorizes this ex- 
penditure. You and I know, from our 
own experience, that when expenditures 
are authorized and promised, they are 
afterwards appropriated. 

Mr. Chairman, if it is a matter of giv- 
ing money to Great Britain, why not 
allocate an amount that this Congress 
feels it wants to give to that country and 
vote on it? Let the peoples’ representa- 
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tives, who are, after all, responsible to 
the folks whom they represent, decide 
how much money and what materials we 
are going to allow to Great Britain and 
the Allied countries, as well as determine 
the basis upon which such materials and 
money are to be granted. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no sympathy 
with the ruler of Germany or any of his 
kind. Like the rest of you, I want him 
defeated, just as promptly as possible. 
But, Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
if our country is plunged headlong into 
the conflict that has enveloped the east- 
ern continent, we will lose our last vestige 
of democracy. I think we should grant 
every possible and reasonable aid to Brit- 
ain. I think we should do it as quickly 
as we can. At the same time, I think 
we should build and maintain our na- 
tional defenses so they will become im- 
pregnable. We should adhere to the 
Monroe Doctrine in word and in spirit. 
Above all things, we must maintain our 
democracy. That democracy is on trial 
this afternoon. 

I believe we should not forget that we 
have important, complex, and mounting 
problems within our own borders. We 
must not lose sight of them. While we 
realize that our country cannot exist in 
isolation, we must protect America first. 
We must keep this great Nation of ours 
on an even keel, so that when the war- 
ring nations of the world have become 
sick and tired of war, with all its horrors 
and suffering, and shall decide that war, 
after all, never settled anything, then it 
will be for the United States of America— 
if she maintains her democracy—to help 
lead the nations of the world down the 
pathway to permanent peace. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a political 
question in any sense of the word. It is 
too important for that. If I thought the 
passage of this bill were for the best in- 
terests of the United States of America, 
I would gladly support it. Icannot share 
that view of it. I do not believe the 
terms of H. R. 1776—unique in its num- 
ber—are in keeping with the spirit of 
1776 as we have always understood it. 
LApplause. ] 

Mr. VOR LS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DEWEY]. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of my maiden address to the House 
of Representatives is to speak in behalf of 
the national defense, of free labor and 
free industry not only in the United 
States but among our good neighbors the 
democracies of South and Central Amer- 
ica. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Morgenthau, in a formal statement made 
January 15, estimated that the total 
British investments in railroads, public 
utilities, and other industrial ventures in 
South and Central America amounted to 
over $4,000,000,000. In fact, in many 
cases British capital controls the enter- 
prise. 

The actual owners of these investments 
have been British citizens, but during the 
past year, as a national-defense measure, 
the British Treasury has commandeered 
and is in possession of the stocks, bonds, 
and shares representing this ownership. 
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I think the world agrees that this Euro- 
pean war is basically an economic one 
and that there is nothing that the Hitler 
Government wants more than to gain 
economic footholds throughout the world, 
and particularly in our Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

If a disaster should occur to Great 
Britain, it is my belief that the first form 
of indemnity demand of the German 
Government would be the delivery of the 
shares of stock, contracts, or agreements 
representing British ownership of rail- 
roads and industries in the nations of 
South and Central America. 

Possessed of the evidences of ownership, 
Hitler would have won a war in the West- 
ern Hemisphere without firing a shot, 
and free labor and industry of our west- 
ern republics will have as their bed- 
fellows the robotlike workmen in the 
profitless factories which is the goal of 
the totalitarian state. 

As dangerous as this situation may 
appear, I believe there is an adequate 
defense, 

This country for many months has 
served as the asylum for gold belonging 
to foreign banks. Let us go a step fur- 
ther. Let us authorize the President to 
organize a joint board of custodian- 
trustees composed of the representatives 
of the 21 American republics. This 
board, during the period of the war, will 
take title and management and safeguard 
the British securities or utilities in North 
and South America. 

There is no thought in my ind that 
these securities would in any way serve 
as collateral to loans or advances, but 
merely that they would be safeguarded 
from falling into the hands of nations 
unfriendly to our democratic ideals of 
free labor and free industry. 

In fact, if any country should be in a 
position to redeem from the British Gov- 
ernment any of its bonds or notes which 
are part of the securities held in trust, 
such transactions would be permitted. 

At the proper time in the reading of 
this so-called lease-lend bill I shall offer 
an amendment which I think will take 
the securities of British nationals out of 
harm’s way. This amendment is an en- 
largement of the proposal I have previ- 
ously made to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. The amendment I will propose 
is as follows: 

At the end of subsection 3 (b) insert the 
following subsection: 

Sec. 3 (c). To protect the economic wel- 
fare of the United States and the other Amer- 
ican republics and to provide for the common 
defense of the Western Hemisphere, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to negotiate the transfer 
to the joint custodianship of the 21 Ameri- 
can republics, for the duration of the wars 
abroad and such time thereafter as they may 
deem necessary, the stocks, bonds, shares, 
land titles, contracts, or agreements repre- 
senting any rights or interests in or owner- 
ship of any national or private enterprise lo- 
cated within what is geographically known 
as the Western Hemisphere, which are owned 
or controlled by or subject to the disposition 
of any such foreign government or any of 
its nationals. 


If the amendment I propose is adopted 
no economic battle will be won without 
the firing of a shot on this side of the 
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Atlantic. The citizens of our own coun- 
try and those of our neighbors in this 
hemisphere can rest confident that free 
labor and free industry have been pro- 
tected from the sudden intrusion of to- 
talitarian ideology. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman care to yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I read with a great 
deal of interest the gentleman’s state- 
ment with reference to this subject which 
was submitted to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. I have been thinking about 
it since and I want to ask the gentleman 
this question: Did I understand the gen- 
tleman to say just now that these assets 
owned by England or by the British Em- 
pire, which we now have, which will be 
turned over to this new commission or 
body to be created, might at some future 
time be redeemed by anyone who hap- 
pened to fall heir to them? 

Mr. DEWEY. No; what I wish to pro- 
vide for is this: There are in the posses- 
sion of the British Treasury, for instance, 
many bonds of the Argentine Govern- 
ment, and the Argentine Government is 
selling meats and grains to the British 
Government, and the holders of the Ar- 
gentine bonds turn over those bonds in 
payment for the exports from the Argen- 
tine. This could continue even if these 
securities were turned over to the trus- 
tees. That is all I meant by that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Could a situation 
be worked out through your plan some- 
thing like this? I think it is clearly evi- 
dent to anyone who is studying this sub- 
ject that through the Export-Import 
Bank and the Inter-American Bank, 
which I understand is to be implemented 
very shortly, we will undoubtedly send to 
South American countries and Latin- 
American countries many billions of dol- 
lars of dollar exchange. If British sub- 
jects own a great deal of Latin-American 
securities, issued by industries of Latin 
America and units of governments of 
Latin America—such as utilities, rail- 
roads, insurance companies, and what- 
not—and the time comes around when 
there might be a clearance of obligations 
as between the British Empire subjects 
and the American people, and the Ameri- 
can people and Latin-American, and 
Latin-American people back to the 
people of the United States, then why 
cannot all these securities be brought to- 
gether under a commission of some kind? 
Suppose it does represent the 21 western 
nations, why in due course could not a 
clearance be made of those obligations, 
provided the 21 western countries deem 
it advisable as a national-defense meas- 
ure to have that clearance effectuated? 

Mr. DEWEY. I think that the oppor- 
tunity to bring those securities together, 
safeguard them, and have a meeting of 
minds of the 21 Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere, would tend to a unity, to a 
thinking together of these States, and a 
harmony that might carry us forward a 
great deal economically. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I hope when the 
gentleman’s amendment is offered that 
we will have time to discuss it fully. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield an additional 2 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois, and ask 
him whether he has asked unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. DEWEY. They have been revised 
and extended in the issue of January 24. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If 
the gentleman has no objection I will 
ask unanimous consent that he have the 
right to extend his remarks at this time 
and place in the Recor the value of 
those railroads, insurance companies, 
and other industrial securities he has in 
mind in the other American republics. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that permission. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Also, 
I should think that the other American 
republics would be extremely grateful for 
this suggestion of the gentleman. It 
seems to me it would be tremendously 
to their own protection as well as to our 
protection in the Western Hemisphere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I will insert 
the statement I made to the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, embodying data re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES S. DEWEY, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS, NINTH DISTRICT, ILLINOIS, ON 
H. R. 1776 


Ladies and gentlemen of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: I appreciate this opportunity 
to present for the record this brief statement 
on H. R. 1776. Your committee has had be- 
fore it many distinguished people qualified 
to speak on the various questions of foreign 
policy, defense policy, and economic policy in- 
volved in this proposed legislation. They 
have doubtless made it clear that the bill, as - 
it now stands, is defective in a number of 
respécts. I shall, however, confine this state- 
ment solely to two defects in the bill which 
are immediately apparent and concerning 
which I wrote your distinguished chairman 
under date of January 13. 

I would be pleased if your committee would 
permit me to insert this letter at the end of 
this statement. It embodies two specific 
amendments I respectfully suggest to your 
committee. In making this statement I 
merely seek to emphasize what I have already 
said in my letter of the 13th. 

In the first place, the bill makes no provi- 
sion for an accountability to the Congress 
of the transfers or sales made under the 
powers delegated. In the second place, it 
makes no provision against the possibility 
that important British assets in this hemi- 
sphere may pass into the hands of unfriendly 
foreign powers in the event of the defeat of 
Great Britain by the Axis Powers— 

The first amendment I have suggested is 
purely a technical one, suggesting that the 
Comptroller General of the United States look 
after the accountability of the material trans- 
ferred to Great Britain or other countries as 
permitted by the proposed legislation. It 
may be that your committee can devise a 
better means for insuring an accountability, 
but some effective means there must be, 
After all, this is a representative government, 
a republic in form, and a democracy in spirit. 
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When we, as representatives of the people, 
are called upon to vest discretionary powers 
in the Executive, at the very least we should 
establish some way by which the Congress 
may know how the delegated powers are 
exercised. There must be some accounting 
of what is sold, exchanged, loaned, leased, 
transferred, or given away. The money and 
material belong to the people. We are re- 
sponsible for it, and it behooves us to assume 
that responsibility. 

I respectfully submit that the bill should 
be amended so that there be some accounting, 
so that the Congress may at any time learn 
through a single agency, responsible to the 
Congress, what is sold, what is exchanged, 
what is loaned or leased, and what is actually 
given away as an outright gift. 

The second amendment suggested in my 
letter to the chairman is one of broader im- 
portance. It is to this amendment that I 
am anxious to direct your special attention. 
It relates to international finance or, more 
specifically, to British assets in this hemi- 
sphere. Having served as Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury and as financial adviser to the 
Polish Government, I am perhaps better qual- 
ified to address myself to this phase of the 
proposed legislation than any other. 

There has been a great deal of talk about 
the possibility of the British Ficet falling into 
the hands of the Axis Powers should any dis- 
aster overtake the British Empire. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy discussed this possibility 
in his testimony before your committee, at 
which time I understand he presented fig- 
ures on the combined naval strength of the 
Axis Powers and that of the United States. 
All of us recognize this danger to our secu- 
rity. We are preparing to meet it by building 
up the greatest and strongest fleet this coun- 
try has ever had. 

But, as important as this question of the 
possible transfer of the British Fleet to the 
Axis Powers in the event of Britain's defeat 
is to our security, I think we are overlooking 
a more practical danger. We are overlooking 
the fact that Great Britain has extensive 
holdings in this hemisphere, which, in the 
event of the defeat of Great Britain, will 
undoubtedly pass into the hands of the Axis 
Powers. The Axis Powers would have thus 
obtained the strong foothold in this hemi- 
sphere so long sought. 

From a superficial research in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce I understand that the 
equities of British nationals in railroads, 


public utilities, and national resource ven- 


tures in the various countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, particularly in South and 
Central America, sum up to many billions of 
dollars. And, if I am properly informed, 
Great Britain has been mobilizing the foreign 
holdings of its nationals for some time past. 
It is my belief that if the German Govern- 
ment intends to do any grabbing it would 
grab these equities even before they under- 
took to get possession of the British Fleet. 
By this means the German Government 
would have obtained a foothold in the eco- 
nomic life of many of our neighbors without 
fighting a war on this side of the Atlantic. 
This, I think you will agree, represents a real 
danger to our people, to our peace and se- 
curity. 

To obviate any such possibility and using 
the Alien Property Custodian as a precedent, 
I suggest in my proposed amendment the set- 
ting up of a custodian or bailee to take over 
all title of these assets in safekeeping during 
the period of the war or as long thereafter 
as the uncertainty of the peace terms might 
dictate. In this way we will have a control 
against the unpredictable hazards of war and 
protect the future of our neighbors as well 
as the best interests of labor and industry in 
the United States. . 

There is no purpose in my mind that these 
assets shall serve as collateral to our loans or 
advances. I propose only that we hold them 
as a custodian, so to speak. 
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It is reported that the State Department 
and the Treasury Department have been tak- 
ing steps preparatory to freezing assets of 
foreign nations, such as bank deposits, cred- 
its, etc., existing in the United States, in 
order that these holdings may not be im- 
properly used. In some cases these steps 
have already been taken. But I cannot too 
strongly emphasize the fact that such pro- 
cedure is not possible where similar assets 
are outside of our national jurisdiction even 
though in this hemisphere. 

In a statement before your committee the 
Secretary of the Treasury presented data 
regarding the British investments in Latin 
America. But I do not think his statement 
brought out the real importance of these 
investments. In order to show how impor- 
tant they are, both from an economic and 
military standpoint, I have prepared a memo- 
randum from the official records of the De- 
partment of Commerce. I would be pleased 
if your committee would permit me to insert 
this memorandum as part of my statement. 

In preparing the memorandum I have em- 
phasized the holdings in railways, because 
no one can possibly dispute the fact that the 
railways are of major importance economi- 
cally and for military operations. I hope 
you will examine the data presented in this 
memorandum with great care, keeping al- 
ways in mind what the situation will be 
should these holdings of British nationals 
become the holdings of the German Gov- 
ernment. 

Against such a danger we must protect our 
people and our neighbors. If the Monroe 
Doctrine is to mean anything at all, we must 
make certain that the Axis Powers do not, 
whatever the future may bring, obtain an 
economic foothold in this hemisphere. I 
think this possibility, constituting a real 
danger, can be dealt with by the proper 
amendment to this bill. 

I have suggested a specific amendment for 
the purpose in my letter of the 13th to the 
chairman. I earnestly solicit your favorable 
consideration of it. 

Of the total estimate of £1,002,000,000 given 
there, £451,000,000 were indicated as in rail- 
ways. Since railways alone constitute almost 
half of total British holdings in Latin Amer- 
ica, as estimated by the Secretary, the control 
of those railways in the event of unfavorable 
developments in the world situation appears 
to be a matter of importance. 

In Argentina the Secretary’s estimate for 
British investments in railways is £263,000,000 
nominal value and £52,000,000 approximate 
market value. Argentina has always been a 
good market for British goods and one of the 
reasons is that the British investment in rail- 
ways is so heavy. According to a statement 
issued by the Department of Commerce (In- 
dustrial Reference Service No. 8, December 
1940, “Railways Equipment Markets in Ar- 
gentina”), this control amounts to some 65 
percent of the total railway mileage of the 
country. 

It might be noted that the estimate for 
British investments in railways is slightly 
over 60 percent of the estimate for total 
British investments in Argentina. 

For Bolivia, the Secretary’s statement does 
not show the estimate for railway investments 
separately. According to the Stock Exchange 
Official Yearbook, London, 1939 (p. 456), the 
Antofagasta & Bolivia Railway Co., Ltd., 
“directly controls the Bolivia Railway Co.” 
According to the same source, the former 
railway operates the latter on a 99-year lease 
from December 31, 1908. Somewhere around 
half of the total mileage of the country is 
operated by the Bolivia Railway Co. 

In Brazil the Secretary's estimate for Brit- 
ish investments in railways is £38,000,000 
nominal and £5,000,000 market value. About 
one-fourth of the total mileage of the coun- 
try is controlled by British capital. This 
includes the strategic line of the Sao Paula 
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Railway from Sao Paulo to Santos, which 
carries much of Brazil’s coffee to be exported. 

The Secretary’s estimate for railway hold- 
ings is 20.4 percent of total British invest- 
ments in Brazil. 

In Chile the Secretary’s estimate is £20,- 
000,000 nominal and £5,000,000 market value. 
The chief British investment is in the Anto- 
fagasta & Bolivia Railway Co., which, as 
indicated above, controls the Bolivia Railway 
Co. The Antofagasta & Bolivia Railway Co. 
itself is the most important privately owned 
line in Chile. 

The British railway investments are esti- 
mated by the Secretary at 19 percent of the 
total. 

In Colombia, it is not believed that British 
investments in railways are of any great im- 
portance. Possibly 5 percent of the total 
would be approximately correct. The Secre- 
tary did not show separate figures for rail- 
way investments in Colombia. 

In Costa Rica, the only British line of im- 
portance is the Costa Rica Railway Co., which 
has 188 miles under concession expiring Jan- 
uary 1, 1990, when the property reverts to 
the Costa Rican Government without further 
payment. The Northern Railway Co. (Amer- 
ican controlled) has leased it for the re- 
mainder of the concession less the last 2 
months. This information appears in the 
Stock Exchange Official Yearbook, 1939, page 
484 


The Secretary estimates British invest- 
ments in Cuba at £25,000,000 nominal and 
£1,000,000 market value. The two big rail- 
way combinations in Cuba are the United 
Railways of Habana, which is British con- 
trolled, with 1,340 miles owned, and the 
Consolidated Railroads of Cuba, which is 
American controlled, with 1,084 miles. Except 
for the trackage on innumerable sugar proper- 
ties, these two combinations include the bulk 
of the railway mileage of the country. Data 
regarding the two are found in Moody's Rail- 
roads, 1939, pages 880-883, and page 1260, 
respectivel 


y. 

It may be noted that railway investments 
comprise 90 percent of the total British in- 
vestments in Cuba estimated by the Sec- 
retary. 

In the Dominican Republic there are no 
British railway interests of importance 
known. 

In Ecuador, the only British interest is in 
60 kilometers of line owned in combination 
with the Government. Since the total kilo- 
meters of railroads in the country are over 
1,300, British interest is not significant. 

In Guatemala no British railway interest 
of importance is known, 

In Haiti no British railway interest is 
known. 

In Honduras no British railway interest is 
known. 

The Secretary estimates British railway in- 
vestments in Mexico at £90,000,000 nominal 
and £1,000,000 market value. The British 
still control the Mexican Railways Co., 431 
miles long, the strategic line from Mexico City 
to Veracruz. (See Stock Exchange Official 
Yearbook, 1939, p. 506.) Undoubtedly the 
British have large holdings in securities of 
railways now government-controlled. 

It may be noted that the railways invest- 
ment figure in Mexico is 52 percent of the 
total British investments. 

In Nicaragua and Panama no British rail- 
way investments are known. 

In Paraguay the only railway in the coun- 
try, the Paraguay Central Railway, is British- 
owned. 


In Peru the Peruvian Corporation has a 
perpetual concession for 1,053 miles of line it 
operates. (See Stock Exchange Official Year- 
book, 1939, p. 2362.) This is about 40 percent 
of the total mileage of the country. The 
Peruvian Corporation is British-controlled. 

In El Salvador the Salvador Railway Co., 
according to the Stock Exchange Official Year- 
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book, 1939, page 526, has a 100-mile conces- 
sion running to 1974. The Salvador Railway 
Co. is British-controlled. During the life of 
the concession no competitive line can be 
built between the terminal points. 

The Salvador Railway Co.’s lines are esti- 
mated at between one-fourth and one-fifth of 
the total mileage of the country. 

In Uruguay the Secretary’s estimate for 
British railway investments is £14,000,000 
nominal and £1,000,000 market value. The 
British control around 80 percent of the 
main-line mileage and slightly less of the 
total mileage. 

It will be noted that the estimate of £14,- 
000,000 for railway investments is about one- 
third of the estimate for total British invest- 
ments in the country. 

In Venezuela the Secretary’s statement 
gives an estimate of £3,000,000 nominal and 
£200,000 market value for British railway in- 
vestments. According to figures appearing 
in a release of the Department of Commerce 
(Industrial Reference Service No. 12, Decem- 
ber 1940, “Railway Equipment Markets in 
Venezuela”), British-controlled railways 
amount to about 36 percent of the total 
mileage of railways, tramways, and subsidiary 
land-transportation lines. Of the steam rail- 
ways alone, the figures indicate British con- 
trol of a little over 39 percent of the total. 

Railway investments, in the Secretary’s 
statement, are 10 percent of the total British 
investments in the country. 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HARE]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, in the time 
allotted I shall attempt to furnish the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
some ground or reason for this bill being 
before the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, to properly evaluate the 
purpose and the far-reaching significance 
of the bill now before us, it is appropri- 
ate to consider the historical background, 
the circumstances, and conditions that 
make its consideration necessary. 

Following the last great World War a 
number of nations, being anxious to avoid 
the recurrence of such a disastrous con- 
flict, entered into what is known as the 
Nine Power Treaty in 1922, and then in 
1928 upward of 50 separate and distinct 
governments, having the same purpose 
in view, entered into what is known as 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact. Among the 
many nations subscribing to this con- 
tract or agreement were Japan, Italy, 
Germany, and the United States. These 
agreements recognized definite basic 
rights that belong to each and every na- 
tion, and it was understood and agreed 
in these compacts that such rights would 
be recognized by each of the contracting 
powers; and that in case of apparent 
conflicting iterests, it was agreed that 
such differences should be adjusted 
through orderly and peaceful delibera- 
tion and thereby avoid future armed 
conflicts. 

The verity and good faith of these 
agreements were adhered to and recog- 
nized by all of the contracting parties for 
a period of 10 years or more, or until 
1931, when Japan, the first to ignore or 
repudiate her agreement with other na- 
tions, without notice proceeded to occupy 
Manchuria in China, and establsh 
therein a system of government under 
Japanese control. Having been appar- 
ently successful in this entérprise, Japan 
became more ambitious and 3 years later 
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gave notice to other contracting nations 
that she, in effect, was repudiating her 
part in the agreements and was planning 
to enlarge her Army and increase the 
construction of her Navy. Japan then 
lost little or no time in the encroachment 
upon territory and other possessions of 
China. She proceeded to wage war 
without declaring war, and it was 
soon realized that Japan’s purpose was 
to take complete control of China and all 
other possessions in the Orient. Japa- 
nese leaders began to dream of complete 
control of the eastern or oriental world, 
and already were making preparation to 
destroy or assist in the destruction of all 
democratic systems of government. 

Following the example set by Japan, 
Italy, in 1935, proceeded to invade and 
conquer Ethiopia despite the fact that 
Italy had also entered into the agree- 
ments to which I have already referred. 
This increased power over Ethiopia begat 
a love for more power in Mussolini, the 
dictator in Italy, and in 1939 he proceeded 
to seize Albania in total disregard and in 
violation of Italy’s agreement to the con- 
trary. 

Shortly after Mr. Hitler obtained con- 
trol of Germany in 1933 he began to run 
true to form generally found in resource- 
ful and ambitious dictator leadership. 
He soon began to dream dreams in his 
desire and ambition for more power. He 
was not long in reaching the conclusion 
that he could take advantage of the 
weakened military strength of other na- 
tions in Europe following the peace and 
disarmament agreements previously en- 
tered into and could not only obtain com- 
plcte control of Europe, but with the 
increased strength and military power 
obtained as a result thereof, coupled with 
his increasing strength in South America, 
he could take possession of the entire 
Western Hemisphere. Of course his ulti- 
mate plans were not disclosed at that 
time. His first breach of faith with other 
nations was the reoccupation and fortifi- 
cation of the Rhinelands in violation of 
the Locarno treaty. Then under the pre- 
tense of an invitation and urgent demand 
of the German population in Czecho- 
slovakia and Austria he proceeded to seize 
and take possession of these countries 
without regard to Germany’s agreements 
with other nations, and following his ac- 
tion in each instance he gave the assur- 
ance to other countries of Europe that 
he had no desire whatsoever to occupy, 
obtain, or seize other territory on the 
continent of Europe, but this oft- 
repeated statement was violated in each 
case with increasing evidence of his ulti- 
mate goal. It is now well understood by 
all how he ruthlessly took possession of 
and divided Poland, and despite almost 
daily reassuring statements he proceeded 
to invade and take control of Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, Denmark, France, and 
other countries of Europe, and was halted 
only by the stubborn and determined op- 
position of Britain upon reaching the 
English Channel. For the past 6 months 
the conflict between Germany and Britain 
has been raging, it having become defi- 
nite, clear, and certain in the meantime, 
by the actions and representations of 
Hitler, that if he succeeds in capturing 
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Britain there will be nothing to prevent 
him from taking charge of South America 
and the Western Hemisphere, including, 
of course, the entire United States. 

Our ambassadors, ministers, and other 
representatives abroad, without exception 
so far as I have been able to learn, all 
say that if Britain is defeated in the pres- 
ent conflict in Europe it is no secret but 
well understood that the totalitarian gov- 
ernments, Germany, Italy, Japan, and 
perhaps others, have definitely and 
clearly planned to destroy once and for 
all the only remaining democratic system 
of Government on earth by invading, 
overrunning, and taking charge of the 
Western Hemisphere. Such reports have 
been brought to us from time to time for 
the past 2 years. At first they were re- 
ceived only as information, but as the 
conflict in Europe grew and widened with 
increasing speed and success of the Ger- 
mans and allied dictators the reports be- 
came more frequent and alarming and 
the situation that confronts this country 
now is whether we can rely upon our 
existing military strength to meet the 
enemy when he comes, or whether we 
shall make preparations for his arrival, 
or whether it would be better to marshal 
part of our military resources and sell, 
lease, or lend them to Britain to increase 
her military strength with the hope that 
she will be able to defeat Mr. Hitler and 
obviate the possibility of having to engage 
in a war for the protection of our own 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I have hastily and with 
little detail referred to the actions of 
Japan, Italy, and Germany within the 
past decade for the purpose of showing 
the attitude of the representatives of 
these three outstanding totalitarian gov- 
ernments, and for the further reason 
that we may form a reasonably accurate 
conclusion of their attitude toward the 
democratic systems of government in 
other countries and their contemplated 
actions toward that of our own. We 
could go further and show from evidence 
submitted to us that Japan, Italy, and 
Germany, through their representatives 
or leaders, have already agreed to com- 
bine their forces and proceed as one 
against this country following the ex- 
pected downfall of Great Britain. 

I may be mistaken—or I may be mis- 
led—but this is the situation as I see it. 
Of course, there are some who do not 
believe we are in any immediate or re- 
mote danger. They say the statements 
describing the situation abroad cannot 
be correct, but are greatly overdrawn or 
magnified. I do not know personally. I 
have not been there to see and hear what 
is going on. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to see their hands, as it were, or 
to put my finger into the print of their 
treacherous nails, or to thrust my hand 
into the side of their army, but the men 
and women bringing these reports to us 
are our accredited representatives and it 
would be a fearful situation if we cannot 
rely upon the unanimous representation 
of these people. 

Regardless of how we may feel about 
the situation we have a bill before us 
providing that the United States Govern- 
ment shall arrange to sell, lease, or lend 
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the British Government any military 
equipment we can spare without jeopard- 
izing our own defense, and I shall at- 
tempt to analyze some of the reasons as- 
signed by others why it should not be 
enacted into law and to submit some 
reasons justifying its passage. 

It may be that our apprehensions as to 
what will happen have been magnified in 
some respects, but the fact that at no 
time has Mr, Hitler offered any protest 
against our actions as violating any 
agreement or treaty with his country 
leads me to believe that the basis for our 
action in each step taken so far has been 
well founded and that at no time have 
we misinterpreted the well-laid plans and 
unholy designs of these ruthless invaders. 
If the premises upon which we acted 
when we passed the Neutrality Act in 
1939 had not been true, Mr. Hitler would 
certainly have offered some kind of 
formal protest against such action. If 
the premises upon which we acted when 
we provided for increasing our Army, 
Navy, and Air Corps had not been true 
and well founded, he would certainly 
have offered some kind of protest against 
that action. If the premises upon which 
this bill providing aid to Britain were 
not correct, he would certainly have of- 
fered some kind of protest against this 
action, and his failure to offer any objec- 
tions through our State Department, or 
to offer any protest to any of these ac- 
tions on the part of our Government is 
conclusive proof that he is guilty of 
every charge preferred and, therefore, 
could not conscientiously offer any pro- 
test. He could not come into the court 
of international relations with clean 
hands and his failure to offer any formal 
objections is an admission of guilt and 
leaves no doubt in my mind as to what 
we may expect from him, his associates, 
and conspirators if we fail to make pro- 
vision for the protection of our own 
household. 

Practically every person who has ap- 
peared before any committee of Con- 
gress and submitted any testimony with 
respect to the bill now before us has 
declared unequivocally and without ex- 
ception that in view of the pending and 
threatened danger to our system of gov- 
ernment and the privileges enjoyed 
under it that this Congress should take 
all necessary steps to aid Britain short 
of declaring war. The idea seems to be 
practically unanimous. The one main 
objection is the procedure to be followed, 
this objection being that Congress should 
not give the President any additional au- 
thority or power for fear his actions will 
involve us in war. I can see where defi- 
nite action on the part of Congress pro- 
viding aid to Britain may be objected to 
by some of the belligerent nations and 
where there may be an excuse for some of 
them to declare war against us as a result 
of this action, but surely there could be no 
additional reason arising on account of 
the plan or procedure adopted for fur- 
nishing such aid. The excuse or reason 
for any other country declaring war 
against us for such action would be the 
Same regardless of haw or through whom 
such aid may be directed. 

It is impossible to supply Britain with 
aid of any kind and guarantee this coun- 
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try will not become involved in war. We 
cannot prevent other countries from at- 
tacking us if they make up their minds 
to do so regardless of what excuse they 
may give for their action, and if an at- 
tack is made my guess is that this coun- 
try is not going to sit down or fold its 
tents like France and surrender without 
a fight, and if it becomes necessary to 
fight it will be a fight to a finish. Of 
course, no one wants war and we will 
not knowingly do anything to provoke 
war, but we do not subscribe to the theory 
of “peace at any price.” No one can 
guarantee there will be no war regard- 
less of what action Congress may take, 
or whether it takes any action at all. 
Poland did not take any action to pro- 
voke war. Belgium did not take any 
action that provoked war or invasion, 
but we all know what happened to them. 
We do not want it to happen in this 
country. We all realize the proposal be- 
fore us is an expensive proposition. We 
are not certain of the outcome. It may 
be an experiment, but the proponents of 
this bill would rather experiment with 
dollars, yea, many, many dollars, than 
have to experiment with the lives of our 
many able-bodied young men. 


The real crux of this bill is found in 
section 3 and the subsection thereunder: 


Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any law, the President may, from time 
to time, when he deems it in the interest 
of national defense, authorize the Secre- 
tary of War, Secretary of the Navy, or the 
head of any other department or agency of 
the Government— 

(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories, 
and shipyards under their jurisdiction, or 
otherwise procure, any defense article for 
the government of any country whose de- 
fense the President deems vital to the de- 
fense of the United States. 

(2) To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, 
or otherwise dispose of to any such govern- 
ment any defense article. 

(3) To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, 
recondition, or otherwise to place in good 
working order any defense articles for any 
such government. 

(4) To communicate to any such govern- 
ment any defense information, pertaining 
to any defense article furnished to such 
government under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection. 

(5) To release for export any defense 
article to any such government. 

(b) The terms and conditions upon which 
any such foreign government receives any 
aid authorized under subsection (a) shall 
be those which the President deems satis- 
factory, and the benefit to the United States 
may be payment or repayment in kind or 
property, or any other direct or indirect ben- 
efit which the President deems satisfactory. 


Practically all of the objectors to the 
bill emphasize the words “or otherwise 
dispose of,” found in subsection 2, where 
provision is made for the sale, transfer, 
exchange, lease, or lend such military 
equipment as may be utilized “in the in- 
terest of national defense,” saying that 
these words give the President the right 
to actually give away such military equip- 
ment as he may desire. That is, they 
seem to be very much exercised over the 
idea that Congress may provide equip- 
ment to be used in the defense of our 
country and the President will then give 
it away without a consideration. The 
implication is unwarranted and unjusti- 
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fied because subsection b shows conclu- 
sively that there shall be at least some 
consideration, and it is absurd to think 
that any President of the United States 
would violate such a trust reposed in him. 

Much has already been said about the 
danger that would arise from using the 
Navy to convoy military equipment to 
Britain. There can be no doubt but what 
there is danger. The President recog- 
nized it when he gave the assurance a few 
days ago that he is not planning to use 
convoys in forwarding these supplies. 
However, if the Congress provides such 
supplies, it makes little difference with 
respect to convoys who is given the au- 
thority or responsibility of seeing that 
the equipment is delivered, for the Presi- 
dent will still have the power in his own 
right for convoying ships carrying such 
supplies. 

Opponents of this bill insist that it 
should place a limitation on the power 
of the President to use convoys for the 
purposes mentioned. Congress cannot 
limit the power of the President in this 
respect, and the only way to prevent the 
use of convoys by law is to place a con- 
dition in the law providing such supplies 
by saying that no such supplies are to 
be furnisued except without convoys. 
This would not be a limitation on the 
power of the President. It would simply 
be a conditional aid to Britain. Iam not 
making an argument for the use of con- 
voys, because I think the policy would 
be dangerous. I am simply calling atten- 
tion to the futility of the argument 
made by objectors to this bill when they 
say it should contain a provision limiting 
the power of the President to use the 
Navy in convoying the supplies to Britain. 
The President already has that power if 
he wants to exercise it, and Congress 
cannot take it away from him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BLOOM. I yield the gentleman 
5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
South Carolina may proceed. 

Mr. HARE. There is no special reason 
for giving authority to Mr. Roosevelt to 
furnish or send aid to Britain other than 
that he is President of the United States. 
If it were a mere question of procedure, 
the authority could be given to a number 
of other men, but the reason for giving it 
to Mr. Roosevelt is because he is Presi- 
dent of the United States and, as Presi- 
dent, he is under a special constitutional 
grant Commander in Chief of the United 
States Army and Navy, and as such he 
already has certain powers which Con- 
gress cannot take away from him. 

Article II, section 2 of the Constitution, 
says: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States— 


And the Supreme Court declared in 
U. S. v. Sweeney (157 U. S. 281) that 

The objective of this provision is to vest 
in the President the supreme command over 
all the military forces, such supreme and un- 
divided command as would be necessary to 
the prosecution of a successful war. 


As far back as 1850 in passing upon 
this provision of the Constitution in the 
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case of Fleming v. Page (9 How. 603), the 
Court declared in effect: 

As Commander in Chief he is authorized 
to direct the movements of the land and naval 
forces placed by law at his command, and to 
employ them in the manner he may deem 
most effectual to harass and conquer and 
subdue the enemy. He may invade the hostile 
country and subject it to the sovereignty and 
authority of the United States. 


Some would say the President already 
has the power to involve this country in 
a war. That is true. He could, under 
his existing constitutional authority, di- 
rect the armed forces in such a way as 
to give occasion for war at any time, and 
as long as the Constitution stands he 
cannot be deprived of this power. The 
only way Congress can prevent the Presi- 
dent today from sending our Army and 
naval forces anywhere he pleases would 
be by refusing to furnish the means for 
maintaining and supporting them. This 
latter authority, of course, is left entirely 
in the hands of the Congress. The Con- 
stitution provides that Congress alone 
shall have the right and power to raise 
and support an army. But when Con- 
gress has once provided an army or a 
navy the constitutional grant of authority 
to the President at once becomes para- 
mount and he can send them where he 
pleases and use them as he sees fit so 
long as they are maintained and sup- 
ported by Congress. 

If you are afraid of the power vested 
in the President, you should refuse to 
provide and maintain an army or navy. 
Yet, in face of the objections offered, the 
objectors to this bill say we must not only 
have an army but a two-ocean navy—a 
navy equal to the combined navies of 
the totalitarian states of the world. In 
other words, they prove by their own 
statements and actions that they are per- 
fectly willing to trust these mighty mili- 
tary forces—the Army and the Navy— 
in the hands of the President but say in 
the next breath they are unwilling to 
clothe him with authority to say when, 
where, or how a single machine gun, an 
army tank, or an airplane shall be sent 
to Britain. The little power given him 
under this bill is infinitesimal as com- 
pared with the power he already has. I 
can see but one or two reasons for their 
argument; one is they are not fully ad- 
vised as to the extent of the constitu- 
tional powers of the President, or they 
are for political or other reasons un- 
willing to cooperate with Mr. Roosevelt 
because he happens to be President. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has again 
expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. I yield the gentleman 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may 
proceed. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, it may be 
due to my lack of ability to comprehend 
or understand, but if the Congress makes 
provision for sending aid to Britain it 
does not increase the military power of 
the President by imposing upon him the 
duty and discretion by which this aid is 
to be furnished. Without doubt it would 
impose upon him new duties and addi- 
tional obligations and enlarge his discre- 
tionary powers in the discharge of these 
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duties, but it would add little or nothing 
to his existing military powers. The con- 
templated aid would probably have to be 
furnished through some military channel, 


and the President is the natural and log- 


ical person through whom it should flow. 
The opposition seems to resolve itself into 
political opposition rather than the patri- 
otic reasons assigned. The objectors in- 
sist that Congress should retain this au- 
thority in its own hands, when we all 
know it would be impracticable and nigh 
impossible for Congress to undertake to 
decide upon every feasible and necessary 
action in deciding upon the procedure. 
This would result in lengthy debate and 
entail what may prove to be suicidal delay. 
It is conceded by all that time is of the 
essence, and if this is true why should 
we cavil and delay on mere formalities? 
If it is already determined what Con- 
gress should do in providing aid to Brit- 
ain, why not delegate the power to the 
President and couple it with instructions 
to proceed at once? To hesitate and de- 
lay the matter by unnecessary debate 
leads only to one conclusion, and that is 
we are not sincere in what we are saying 
and that we are really opposed to doing 
what we say we are willing to do. 

The appeasers, the isolationists, the ne- 
gotiated-peace advocates, the Socialists, 
Communists, and other opponents of the 
proposed legislation are expressing their 
opposition in a number of ways to this 
bill, but their “ace in the hole” argument 
is one which appeals to the pride, vanity, 
and jealousy of Congress when they sug- 
gest that Congress should be jealous of its 
power and not delegate it to the Presi- 
dent. I obtain no pleasure in referring 
to them personally or individually, but 
the testimony of former President Hoov- 
er’s Under Secretary of State before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee a few days 
ago well illustrates their argument, when 
he said, in effect: 

The passage of the pending bill would make 
President Roosevelt a dictator over Britain 
as well as the United States, because through 
his control of supplies, munitions, and im- 
plements of war he would become supreme in 
all military matters. 


He indicated by his statement that the 
President has no power in military mat- 
ters unless delegated to him by Congress, 
which is contrary to fact. 

They want to know in advance what 
the President is going to do with war 
materials or implements of war before 
they are willing to give him the right or 
authority to use or dispose of them. In 
adopting and ratifying the Constitution 
more than 150 years ago the people did 
not stop to inquire of the President as 
to when and where he was going to send 
the Army or the Navy before vesting him 
with the power of direction as Com- 
mander in Chief. Certainly he was ex- 
pected to exercise his best judgment and 
to be guided in a large measure by the 
advice of military experts. That is ex- 
actly what he would be expected to do 
with the added power provided for in this 
bill. All Presidents may have made some 
mistakes in the exercise of the powers 
granted, just as Congress has frequently 
made mistakes in exercising the power 
granted it, but at no time in history has 
any President deliberately abused the 
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power vested in him as Commander in 
Chief of the Navy and Army. It may 
prove to be a mistake for Congress to 
provide any kind of aid or assistance to 
Britain, but a majority of our people seem 
to think it is the proper thing to do, even 
though this is the first time in history it 
has undertaken to exercise this power. 

There must be some added power given 
to someone if the law is to be adminis- 
tered and it is better to give it to the Pres- 
ident so he may coordinate these powers 
with those already vested in him by 
constitutional grant than to delegate it 
to someone with no other authority. I 
do not know that Congress would have the 
right to delegate such powers to anyone 
except the President, and it would cer- 
tainly be suicidal for Congress to attempt 
to administer the law itself. There are 
now many different ideas expressed as to 
the wisdom of this legislation, for none 
of us are agreed in all of its details. If 
Congress should undertake to administer 
the law you would have 435 different 
opinions as to what implement of war 
should have priority, whether it should 
be airplanes, machine guns, or an army 
tank; you would have a corresponding 
number of opinions as to the size of the 
implement, and if you could ever reach 
an agreement on either or both of these 
you would then have each of the 435 Mem- 
bers of Congress insisting that these sup- 
plies should be manufactured in his dis- 
trict, and by the time they could reach 
an agreement on this matter our con- 
gressional districts would all be abolished 
and there would be no need for imple- 
ments of war and the American people 
would be subjects of Hitler and his regime. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CLEVENGER. ] 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am concerned with national defense and 
with the financial security of the Nation. 

We see emblazoned across the country 
official statements from the administra- 
tion that all expenditures are to be cut 
to the bone, aside from national defense. 
Then we harken back to the independ- 
ent offices bill with $125,000,000 more to 
be used at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent. Oh, the President can do many 
things under that provision. He can use 
the appropriation for a twice-defeated 
St. Lawrence Waterway, which would put 
the $4.85 Japanese sailors and the $10 
Lascar sailors in direct competition with 
our own men, to dump farm products 
right into the lap of our Farm Belt—the 
products of all the breechclout and peon 
labor of the world—while our people must 
buy their own needs in manufactured 
goods in the highest-cost market in the 
world. Or the funds could be used to 
build Passamaquoddy, the Florida Ship 
Canal, or to start the southwestern 
counterpart of that great colossus that 
creeps and crawls and invests the savings 
of the North in T. V. A. Yes; this T. V. A. 
was in that bill also, with its 9-inch yard- 
stick, and the Maritime Commission and 
many socialistic schemes that drain the 
country of its wealth and compel the fur- 
ther appropriation of billions of dollars. 
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The T. V. A. defies even the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office to audit their 
books. Slice all this turkey buzzard 
and then fold it in with funds to care 
for the victims of war and face a Mem- 
ber of Congress to vote for it or be 
in the light of voting against the disabled 
and helpless. And the despairing and 
dismal admission of the chairman the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM] that the party in power could do 
nothing about it; that his party had erred 
when they won the election of 1932 by 
promising to cut Government expendi- 
tures 25 percent. 

There was and is a great scare drive to 
force the people into line behind this 
movement for entering the Second World 
War. The internationalists seem to have 
done their job almost too well; they are 
panic-stricken by their own arguments. 
Contemplate for just a moment what 
confronts an average intelligent tax- 
payer. The country is still at peace, but 
an inefficient, inept, and deceptive ad- 
ministration has created a debt so vast 
that it is now larger than the tax dupli- 
cate of that part of the country west of 
the Mississippi. It is collecting in Federal 
taxes about three and one-half times as 
much as in the fiscal year 1932; collect- 
ing at approximately $18,000,000 per day 
for the fiscal year 1941, according to the 
President’s budget, and proposes to ex- 
pend some $37,000,000 per day in this 
same year of 1941, and then jumping to 
$52,000,000 per day for 1942. All of this 
without considering the financing of 
Great Britain, Greece, China, and pos- 
sibly Russia if the U. S. S. R. should be 
successfully and diplomatically wooed, to 
say nothing of the countless millions for 
corraling and holding the surpluses of 
competitive production in this and other 
hemispheres. 

For instance, the Cuban Government 
is said to be negotiating for a loan to 
buy up 400,000 to 500,000 tons of sugar 
they are producing without any market 
in sight, while the sugar producers of 
Ohio, Michigan, Colorado, Nebraska, and 
the West, as well as the cane areas, are 
being cut approximately 20 percent in 
acreage. Small wonder that our inter- 
nationally minded Secretary of the 
Treasury reports sleepless nights and 
seeks solace in the solitude of an un- 
named southwestern ranch! He has told 
us that the great British Empire is prac- 
tically bankrupt after 18 months of war 
and 36 months of an unbalanced budget. 
He points with alarm to the fact that 
they must stop fighting if we do not pass 
H. R. 1776 and step in under their load 
of $50,000,000 per day in the prosecution 
of the great war. Well, if the great 
British Empire, vastly richer than our 
own Republic, is going bankrupt after 
18 months of such spending and 3 years 
of an unbalanced budget, where is this 
Republic going on $52,000,000 per day and 
11 years of unbalanced budgets? 

With ordinary expenses of government 
doubled in 8 years, and an all-embracing 
bureaucracy crushing the life out of 
American agriculture and industry, the 
farmers in my district will find the price 
of the rising spiral of inflation when 
they replenish lumber, hardware, fenc- 
ing, and supplies of all kinds. The rise 
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from $2.50 to approximately $4 in Army 
shoes will explain what I mean. 

The hotels, offices, and corridors of 
the Capital City creak and groan with 
the faithful coming in after theirs; no 
doubt to recover some cash invested in 
pretty campaign books; the doubling 
and multiplying costs of the housing of 
our Army; the delay of months in com- 
pletion of defense projects; the graft of 
millions from the men who obtain work 
on defense projects. All this adds up on 
the record of bad administration of the 
past 8 years. It also adds to the crush- 
ing load of debt and taxes that fall on 
the overloaded backs of American tax- 
payers. It threatens national bank- 
ruptcy and it imperils our national de- 
fense and thus our national safety. 

According to the administration, we 
are 2 to 3 months from national attack 
and 2 years from national preparedness. 
If the first span of time is correct, we 
are in peril and it is time to quit pam- 
pering Sidney Hillman and his C. I. O. 
and his canceling a contract for ten mil- 
lions of national-defense material and 
time to embrace Mr. Ford's offer to make 
all defense material without any profit 
at all; time to define our own war aims. 
What are we trying to do: Nationalize 
American industry or provide national 
defense? 

It is time also to examine the record 
of administrative accomplishment and 
see if we do not need a single head with 
a single purpose in carrying into effect 
our national defense. Patriotic Ameri- 
cans will believe Sidney Hillman, David 
Saposs, and their fellow travelers should 
have no place in that. No; the picture 
is not a pretty one—and time passes. 
Evidently there will be no shortage of 
black neckties and mosquito netting, but 
what of the tanks and guns and planes— 
enough of the unnecessary for 5,000,000 
men, but how about the tools men fight 
with? Small wonder that General Mar- 
shall answered the Congressman who in- 
quired “if this bill permitted the Presi- 
dent to transfer from our supply of war 
material to nations he desired to help,” 
with a question of his own, “What sup- 
ply of war materials?” 

Mr. Knudsen made a pretty picture 
with Deanna Durbin, but we hope our 
rugged iron master is not too much in- 
trigued with the White House vaude- 
ville. Time passes. It is said “we must 
buy time to prepare.” 

I think it is time to remember we are 
135,000,000 virile Americans placed by 
the Great Architect of the universe in 
the most enviable geographic position in 
all the world; 3,000 miles of blue water 
on one side and 6,000 on the other; men 
of every race and every creed. With 6 
percent of the world’s people, we have 
nearly 50 percent of the world’s produc- 
tion of the essentials of living and of de- 
fense. I like to think of Americans un- 
afraid, jealous of their rights, and ready 
to maintain them. 

Let us prepare our defense, let us do it 
carefully because we have been through 
great waste of time and treasure, and 
national boon-doggling is not a hearty 
preparation for national defense, Let 
us have done with this tripe that any- 
thing is our first line of defense, except 
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the indomitable spirit of our Navy, our 
Army, our air force, and the fortitude 
and patriotism of the American people. 
Let us make first things first—guns, 
tanks, planes, and ships—in our placing 
of orders. Let us remember that it is 
time to put an end to grandiose plan- 
ning; that our national credit is not 
without limits; that even our magnifi- 
cent manpower is impotent if we do not 
provide them something beside sched- 
ules and blueprints of dreams of defense. 

Let us keep in our own hands these 
precious liberties and privileges which 
were won at such great cost by our valiant 
forebears and entrusted to us by the 
American electorate. Let us keep this 
power and exercise it worthily as repre- 
sentatives of a great Republic. Let us 
refuse to render ourselves impotent by a 
grant of these powers to any man and 
thus possibly make adequate defense im- 
possible or a protest worthless. Let us 
be men, not rubber stamps. Let us have 
for America the same regard that so 
many who have enjoyed America’s bounty 
and protection express for lands across 
the sea. Yes; may there always be an 
England, and may there also be an 
America, a great representative Repub- 
lic with its three coordinate branches of 
government unimpaired. No powers are 
inherent in this bill to increase American 
production. No man should have them 
nor be invested with them; they are un- 
necessary, un-American, and dangerous. 

Guard well the door. {[Applause.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MACIEJEWSKI] 

Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not believe the people of this Nation 
have become more disturbed over any 
legislation coming before the House of 
Representatives in the past century than 
the measure now before this body for de- 
bate, the so-called lend-lease bill, H. R. 
1776. Unquestionably, there are some 
grave and serious implications embodied 
in the bill as amended and reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

During the past several days my con- 
stituents have been writing to me about 
the lend-lease bill. I have tried to answer 
all the letters but have come to the con- 
clusion that a broader statement is 
needed, more definite and longer than 
can be put in a letter. The communica- 
tions I have received must necessarily be 
placed in groups, as follows: Opposing 
the bill because it might lead us into war; 
criticizing the measure because they are 
of the opinion it gives too much power 
to the Chief Executive, and those who 
favor its passage. 

Because of comments of the press and 
through other agencies, the people of this 
Nation have become frightened at the 
thought the enactment of this bill will 
eventually lead us into war. Sometimes 
it is very difficult to judge what the ma- 
jority of the people want. In my humble 
opinion, however, there is every sign that 
the present policy of our Government is 
supported with as much understanding 
as any rational person could expect. 
The American people have made it 
known that they want aid rushed to 
England, so that war can be kept from 
our shores and so that we may have time 
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to build for ourselves a defense on every 
front. To those of you who fear that we 
may be involved in war, let me say that 
you and I and the vast majority of the 
American people are absolutely against 
sending American boys to die on foreign 
fields. And we know that war is not 
always tragic but is also ofttimes futile. 

The bill has been subjected also to 
criticism on the ground that it is un- 
constitutional and not in keeping with 
our international practices since the 
foundation of our Government; further, 
that it gives too much power to the Chief 
Executive. I think a careful study of the 
bill and the hearings thereon will con- 
vince everyone that this thought is based 
on a misunderstanding of the purposes 
of the measure. As a matter of fact, the 
purposes of the lend-lease bill are to do 
exactly what the American people want. 

The lend-lease bill seeks to insure us 
against involvement in the wars now 
taking place in foreign lands by author- 
izing the President to give material aid 
to those friendly nations whose con- 
tinued independent existence is neces- 
sary for our vital defense. The bill fur- 
ther authorizes the Chief Executive to 
manufacture in our Government arsen- 
als and navy yards, as well as in pri- 
vately owned factories, weapons and war 
materials for those nations whose de- 
fense the President deems vital to the 
defense of the United States. It also 
authorizes him to sell, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of weapons and war 
materials to such countries. Therefore, 
the bill will materially aid in expediting 
assistance to England, it will assist in 
eliminating any friction or confusion in 
the procurement and production of 
weapons for ourselves and for the democ- 
racies; it places the Chief Executive in 
a position where he has authority to 
handle the national-defense program on 
an efficient and businesslike basis. Fur- 
ther, it places limitations on the broad 
powers invested in the President. 

The other provisions of the measure 
are primarily administrative and have 
not been subject to much criticism. 

I think, in passing this bill, it is not 
the intent of the Congress to abdicate 
its powers as suggested by many of those 
who are opposed to the measure. In the 
debate on the bill it is conceded that 
quite likely new points will be brought 
out which will call for amendments, and 
I have every reason to believe that if such 
improvements are suggested they will 
be incorporated. Some constructive sug- 
gestions have already been offered. 

I have tried to give my constituents a 
clear-cut picture of the purposes of this 
proposed legislation. I believe with those 
who favor the bill that it is necessary to 
properly and effectively safeguard 
America’s future. For the reasons cited 
I intend to cast my vote in favor of the 
passage of the lend-lease bill, H. R. 1776. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, Day]. 

Mr. DAY. Mr. Chairman, after listen- 
ing to some of the remarks during the 
afternoon, I have become convinced that 
it was well that we reinforced the ceiling 
of this Chamber to withstand, not any 
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attack from the dive bombers of Hitler, 
but the attack on representative govern- 
ment in the very foundation room of its 
existence, 

Granting that this Nation faces a 
crisis, no emergency is ever a proper 
foundation for the grant of constitutional 
power. 

Today the Supreme Court of the United 
States has abdicated its supremacy and 
independence as one of the three coordi- 
nate branches of government. As Mem- 
bers of Congress, then, in considering this 
bill, we are gathered as a constitutional 
body in whose keeping reposes the last 
great stand for upholding the integrity 
of constitutional power. Please bear with 
me, Ten as I approach the discussion of 
this bill in the capacity of judges con- 
secrated under your oath of office to the 
protection and defense of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Shall it live? 
The answer is in your hands. We can- 
not, we dare not, escape the responsi- 
bility that this fateful hour imposes. 

Forsaken by those sworn to uphold it, 
the Constitution today stands before the 
bar of this House, and far above the 
consideration of any other aspect of this 
bill is your decision whether or not in 
this beloved United States shall the Con- 
stitution die at the hands of the only 
body ordained by law left to protect it, 

Mindful as I am of the history of our 
Anglo-Saxon people; grateful as we are 
to the mother country for those cherished 
ideals of freedom which have grown 
strong in this new Republic, there are 
some things that even a mother cannot 
ask her son to perform. If you can agree 
with me that we can help Britain with- 
out the sacrifice of our sacred honor, then 
have we not a complete answer to this 
bill H. R. 1776? If you can agree with 
me that under our form of government 
the American Navy belongs to the Amer- 
ican people and cannot be transferred, 
traded, or given away; if you can agree 
with me that under our written Consti- 
tution our hands are tied by the pledges 
of our honor, irrespective of where our 
sympathies may be, then you will more 
readily have patience with what I have 
to say. 

This is not the first time that the 
American Congress has been tempted to 
forsake the cause of the Constitution. I 
can hear again the voice of Daniel Web- 
ster, when he said: 


But who can reconstruct the fabric of de- 
molished government? Who can rear again 
the well-proportioned columns of constitu- 
tional liberty; who can frame together the 
skillful architecture which unites national 
sovereignty with States’ rights, individual 
security, and public prosperity? No; if these 
columns fall, they will be raised not again. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
Congress, the price is too high. We must 
find some other way. 

Our consent to the powers demanded 
will not make them good if we do not 
have the power to make the grant. Read 
me one word in the Constitution of the 
United States, or any of its interpreta- 
tions, which has ever sanctioned the ab- 
dication of power by Congress to make 
or declare war, and I will admit that Iam 
in error. The British Parliament could 
grant these powers, but not the Congress 
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of the United States, for we have no 
equivalent in this country of the powers 
exercised by that Parliament. 

Whatever may be the purpose or desire 
of the President, obviously he can be of no 
aid to any foreign nation unless Congress 
grant him the power to give away our 
own articles of defense and appropriate 
the money with which to build additional 
defense articles. We do not have them 
on hand, save in quantities deemed totally 
insufficient for our own defense. This 
places the final determination of the 
question of foreign policy within the con- 
trol of the Congress, the keeper of the 
purse. If we keep our own defense ar- 
ticles, now on hand or on order, for our 
own use, then any additional appropria- 
tions must be for the benefit of some 
foreign nation. 

The Constitution has vested the Con- 
gress with specific powers to provide for 
the common defense and general welfare 
by way of taxation, to declare war, to 
raise and support armies, to provide and 
maintain a navy, and to make rules for 
the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces. If the additional 
powers be granted to the President, the 
Congress would clearly he guilty of the 
abdication of these powers in favor of the 
President and to have delegated them to 
him, Both of these steps are clearly un- 
constitutional. 

Conceding that the President has 
plenary powers over questions of foreign 
and external policy, in this instance these 
powers are nugatory without an express 
grant from the Congress. Thus the 
status of affairs has shifted. Had the 
President acted solely within his plenary 
powers in the exercise of his sole discre~ 
tion, the question before the Congress 
would be merely one of ratification and 
the recognition of something already ac- 
complished, such as occurred on May 13, 
1846, when President Polk had actually 
engaged in the battles of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de La Palma, and the Congress 
passed an act ratifying these acts, 

Inasmuch as the President has not as 
yet engaged in actual warfare, he awaits 
the grant from the Congress to justify 
his clearly expressed purpose. If this bill 
be passed by the Congress, no declaration 
of war will ever be passed, but there would 
follow an act recognizing a state of war, 
and the President could well say to the 
people that there would have been no 
war, if the Congress had not fortified him 
to take the steps which led to the war. 

Is it not clear, then, that we must ap- 
proach the consideration of this bill as 
though it were an act to declare war? 
The people will hold each and every 
Member of Congress responsible for his 
vote in this critical time. How many are 
ready to vote favorably on a declaration 
of war, knowing its consequences? 

In United States v. Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. (229 U. S. 304, 318) it is held: 

It results that the investment of the Fed- 
eral Government with the powers of external 
sovereignty did not depend upon the affirma- 
tive grants of the Constitution. The powers 
to declare and wage war, to conclude peace, 
to make treaties, to maintain diplomatic re- 
lations with other sovereignties, if they had 
never been mentioned in the Constitution, 


would have vested in the Federal Government 
as necessary concomitants of nationality. 
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Conceding this to be true, it is also a 
fact that there was a division and dis- 
tribution of the powers of external sov- 
ereignty in the written terms and provi- 
sions of the Constitution. It is of the 
greatest significance that from the total 
sum of external powers there was ex- 
pressly given to the Congress the power 
to declare and wage war. Thus, conced- 
ing that the powers of the President over 
our external relations are plenary and 
exclusive, they are only plenary and ex- 
clusive within the categories expressly 
granted to him by the Constitution. He 
has no power to declare and wage war. 
We need not explore how extensive are 
his powers over external affairs, in the 
present crisis, because without exercising 
such powers over our external affairs, he 
has come to the Congress for express 
grants of authority. 

The report of the majority of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, on page 6, states: 

This, unquestionably, is the most important 
single provision of the bill. It authorizes the 
disposition by this Government, to any na- 
tion whose defense is vital to the defense 
of the United States, of any defense article 
upon those terms and conditions which the 
President deems satisfactory. As to defense 
articles which are not specifically manufac- 
tured or procured on behalf of such a for- 
eign government, the disposition can only be 
made after consultation with the Chief of 
Staff of the Army or the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations of the Navy, or both. This provi- 
sion, in a manner wholly consistent with our 
Constitution, gives the flexibility necessary 
to meet the fast-changing situation in the 
war abroad in order that our own national- 
defense interests may be served best. It 
places this power of negotiation and disposi- 
tion in the President, the Chief Executive 
— Commander in Chief of the Army and 

avy. 


They cite the United States against 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation case as their 
authority. But they overlook the fact 
that Congress must act before the nego- 
tiations and disposition of the President 
will be of any aid to the foreign nation. 
Can there be any doubt that the naked 
power means nothing if the Congress 
shall not implement the power with per- 
haps 40,000,000 American dollars? Then 
why speak of the President’s discretion 
in matters of purely external affairs? 

All must admit that he cannot gain 
any further powers over our external af- 
fairs by any grant from the Congress if 
the Constitution has not vested in the 
Congress the power to make such grants. 
The plain effect of H. R. 1776 is to place 
the Congress upon record so that the 
Congress cannot exercise its constitu- 
tional powers to declare and wage war. 
There is no public policy which sanctions 
the grant of such powers by the Congress. 

Weighing all these considerations in 
their proper light, we find that the Pres- 
ident is responsible to the Constitution 
for such powers as he possesses, and like- 
wise the Congress is responsible to the 
Constitution for such powers as the Con- 
gress possesses. Both the President and 
the Congress derive their powers from a 
common source, to wit, the Constitution 
of the United States. Can there be any 
doubt, then, that the Congress cannot 
be called upon to divest itself of the 
powers which it possesses any more than 
the President can be deprived of the 
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powers which he possesses? This is good 


constitutional law, recognized by more 


than a century of American practice and 
procedure. 

A fair reading of the provisions of H. R. 
1776 forces the conclusion to any open 
mind that the President realizes that in 
this bill he can carry the Nation no fur- 
ther into the international war without 
the sanction of the Congress. He has 
already carried on his negotiations with 
foreign nations, he has been advised by 
our diplomatic representatives in foreign 
nations, and he has in his own mind de- 
termined what course this Nation should 
pursue. In fact, he has exhausted the 
exercise of his power over our external 
relations, no matter how plenary and 
exclusive they may be. To reach the 
ultimate goal of his desire, he must have 
now the grant of further power. 

Ordained by the Constitution to de- 
clare and wage war, the Congress at this 
hour is now acting within the sphere of 
those powers where the Congress is given 
powers which are plenary and exclusive. 
We must, then, exercise our own discre- 
tion and determine when and how this 
Nation shall be plunged into the inter- 
national conflict. In making this deci- 
sion we act entirely independently of the 
President, and he has no more right to 
interfere with or influence our judgment 
within the sphere of our constitutional 
powers than we have the right to inter- 
fere with the exercise of his judgment 
within the sphere of his constitutional 
powers. 

This clears the atmosphere, and let no 
one misapprehend the consequences of 
our action or underestimate the respon- 
sibility which each Member of the Con- 
gress owes to the American people. 

Section 9 of the bill provides that the 
President may from time to time promul- 
gate such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary and proper to carry out any of 
the provisions of the act. This is a plain 
delegation of legislative power and is 
manifestly unconstitutional. No stand- 
ard is established and no set of rules or 
regulations are set up by the Congress to 
govern the exercise of any of the powers 
delegated to the President by this bill. 

In the leading case of Panama Refin- 
ing Co. v. Ryan (293 U. S. 388, 420) it is 
said: 


The question whether such a delegation of 
legislative power is permitted by the Consti- 
tution is not answered by the argument thet 
it should be assumed that the President has 
acted, and will act, for wha* he believes to be 
the public good. The point is not one of 
motives but of constitutional authority, for 
which the best of motives is not a substitute. 
While the present controversy relates to a 
delegation to the President, the basic ques- 
tion has a much wider application. If the 
Congress can make a grant of legislative au- 
thority of the sort attempted by section 9 (c), 
we find nothing in the Constitution which 
restricts the Congress to the selection of the 
President as grantee. * * * The Consti- 
tution provides that “all legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives (art. I, 
sec. 1). And the Congress is empowered “to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution” its gen- 
eral powers (art. I, sec. 8, par. 18). The Con- 
gress manifestly is not permitted to abdicate, 
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or to transfer to others, the essential legisla- 
tive functions with which it is thus vested. 


Further on in the opinion in this well- 
considered case we find the following, 
page 430: 

Thus, in every case in which the question 
has been raised, the Court has recognized 
that there are limits of delegation which 
there is no constitutiorral authority to tran- 
scen... We think that section 9 (c) goes be- 
yond those limits. As to the transportation 
of oil production in excess of State permis- 
sion, the Congress has declared no policy, has 
established no standard, has laid down no 
rule. There is no requirement, no definition 
of circumstances and conditions in which the 
transportation is to be allowed or prohibited. 

If section 9 (c) were held valid, it would be 
idle to pretend that anything would be left 
of limitations upon the power of the Con- 
gress to delegate its lawmaking function, 
The reasoning of the many decisions we have 
reviewed would be made vacuous and their 
decisions nugatory. Instead of performing 
its lawmaking function, the Congress could 
at will, and as to such subjects as it chose, 
transfer that function to the President or 
other officer or to an administrative body. 
The question is not of intrinsic importance 
of the particular statute before us, but of the 
constitutional processes of legislation which 


are an essential part of our system of govern- 
ment. 


This bill is styled “An act to promote 
the defense of the United States.” 
Surely that is a domestic affair. With- 
out recalling the specific powers vested in 
the Congress by article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution, it is safe to say that no one 
can deny that the Congress is given con- 
trol of our land and naval forces. This 
is not a function covering the external 
affairs of the Nation. It is just as much 
internal in its scope as the power to reg- 
ulate interstate commerce. And there- 
fore nothing that is said in U. S. v. Cur- 
tiss Wright Corp. (299 U. S. 304) has any 
bearing. 

While it was said in that case that the 
President may exercise, in the interna- 
tional field, a degree of discretion and 
freedom from statutory restriction 
which would not be admissible were do- 
mestic affairs alone involved, clearly that 
case is no authority where there is a 
clear delegation of power respecting the 
domestic affairs of the Nation. 

It is explained in the report of the ma- 
jority of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
that the term “defense article” has such 
broad meaning that it properly applies 
to various commodities. We quote from 
that report, page 2 thereof, as follows: 

Section 2 of the bill contains the defini- 
tion of the words “defense article” and de- 
fense information.” It should be noted that 
the term “defense article” includes not only 
all arms, munitions, and implements of war, 
but also other articles or commodities, such 
as cotton, wheat, and all other agricultural 


products which may be necessary for de- 
fense purposes. 


Can anyone deny that the transporta- 
tion of such articles is not interstate 
commerce? And a matter of purely in- 
ternal concern? 

If this bill were not unconstitutional 
on any other ground, the language of 
section 9— 


The President may, from time to time, 
promulgate such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary and proper to carry out any 
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of the provisions of this act; and he may ex- 
ercise any power or authority conferred on 
him by this act, through such department, 
agency, or Officer, as he shall direct— 


would clearly condemn it as a pure dele- 
gation of legislative power which has 
been declared unconstitutional by all of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States since the foundation 
of the Government. 

Apart from purely constitutional con- 
siderations, can any Member of the Con- 
gress seriously question that after the 
passage of this bill, with this section 9 
left intact, would there be anything left 
of the exercise of legislative power by the 
Congress? 

President Roosevelt not so long ago 
directed the Members of Congress to 
pass legislation affecting the coal indus- 
try no matter whether or not the Mem- 
bers had doubt as to the constitutional- 
ity of the legislation. In this instance the 
passage of legislation is requested where 
there is no doubt that the legislation is 
unconstitutional. We are asked to sur- 
render our legislative authority. If we 
do, there will no longer be a Congress of 
the United States. the oath 
of office which each of us was compelled 
to take and did take willingly, before 
we were duly accredited Members of this 
House, is not the answer to this bill made 
simple when we stand on the ground of 
its unconstitutionality? 

This bill can be rejected on a common 
ground that knows no party lines. We 
can keep our faith with the people who 
elected us and to those who will come 
after us, when history shall record that 
the Members of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress respected the limitations of the 
Constitution. And also the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Let me read the historical words of 
Chief Justice Hughes in rendering the 
decision of the Court in the Schechter 
Poultry Corp. v. United States (295 U. S. 
495, 527): 

We are told that the provision of the stat- 
ute au the adoption of codes must 
be viewed in the light of the grave national 
crisis with which the Congress was con- 
fronted. 

Undoubtedly the conditions to which power 
is addressed are always to be considered when 
the exercise of power is challenged. Extraor- 
dinary conditions may call for extraordinary 
remedies. But the argument necessarily stops 
short of an attempt to justify action which 
lies outside the sphere of constitutional 
authority. 

Extr conditions do not create or 
enlarge constitutional power. 

The Constitutional established a National 
Government with powers deemed to be ade- 
quate as they have proved to be both in war 
and peace but these powers of the National 
Government are limited by the constitutional 
grants. 

Those who act under these grants are not 
at liberty to transcend the imposed limits 
because they believe that more or different 
power is necessary. Such assertions of extra- 
constitutional authority were anticipated and 
precluded by the explicit terms of the tenth 
amendment, “The powers not delegated by 
the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” 

The Congress is not permitted to abdicate 

_ or to transfer to others the essential legis- 
lative functions with which it is thus vested. 
We have repeatedly recognized the necessity 
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of adapting legislation to complex conditions 
involving a host of details with which the 
National Legislature cannot deal directly. 

We pointed out in the Panama Co. case that 
the Constitution has never been regarded as 
denying to Congress the necessary resources 
of flexibility and practicality, which will en- 
able it to perform its function in laying down 
policies and establishing standards, while 
leaving to selected instrumentalities the 
making of subordinate rules within prescribed 
limits and the determination of facts to which 
the policy as declared by the legislature is to 
apply. 

But we said that the constant recognition 
of the necessity and validity of such pro- 
visions, and the wide range of administrative 
authority which has been developed by means 
of them, cannot be allowed to obscure the 
limitations of the authority to delegate, if our 
constitutional system is to be maintained. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, if I yield 
the gentleman 1 minute additional time, 
will he try to answer a question I should 
like to ask him? 

Mr, DAY. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say the bill (H. R. 1776) now 
under consideration specifically provides 
that we delegate the right to declare war 
to the President of the United States? 
Did the gentleman say that? 

Mr. DAY. Yes; it does. 

Mr. BLOOM. It does? 

Mr. DAY. That is its every intend- 
ment. The gentleman from New York 
would not use those exact words in the 
bill. 

Mr. BLOOM. Those are the words I 
wanted the gentleman to say. 

Mr. DAY. The gentleman from New 
York, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, is too astute to have used 
those words, but when we give the Presi- 
dent power taken from us who have pro- 
vided an army and a navy and say to one 
man, “You can send this abroad, trade it, 
or give it away, take it into the war zone, 
or wherever you want to,” I say we have 
surrendered our power to declare war. 

Mr. BLOOM. I may have been mis- 
taken—and if so, I want to be corrected— 
but I understood the gentleman to say 
that the bill H. R. 1776 delegates to the 
President of the United States the power 
of the Congress to declare war. The gen- 
tleman did not mean that, did he? 

Mr. DAY. To all intents and purposes 
that is true; and I agree with the opinion 
thereon of the Honorable John Bassett 
Moore, who, as a matter of history, hap- 
pened to be Assistant Secretary of State 


while my father was Secretary of State of 


this Nation. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
how much time has been consumed by 
each side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BLOOM!] has used 2 hours 
and 25 minutes. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fiso] has used 2 hours 
and 13 minutes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

According the Committee rose; and the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Coon, Chairman of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
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tion the bill (H. R. 1776) further to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] may 
have permission to revise and extend his 
own remarks in the Record and to include 
certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Vorys]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
an article by Elmer H. Boyd. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hook]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record with reference to 
two bills, H. R. 970 and H. R. 971, intro- 
duced by myself, and to include a recent 
editorial in respect thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Gavacan]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include in connection therewith any in- 
formation or tables I may have with 
reference to same. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BLOOM]? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD two 
descriptions on the heading of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD—one of the past and 
that of today—sent to me by the 
Women’s Investors in America. I would 
like an answer from the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing as to why the former 
heading was changed. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, could that be done 
under the present form of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
understand the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. Will the 
lady restate it? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a description or a 
statement by the Women’s Investors in 
America regarding the heading or the 
beginning of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of today and of preceding years. It ex- 
presses regret that the words “the United 
States” are left out of the present head- 
ing and that the cast is smaller. 

The SPEAKER. Is that a word de- 
scription? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It is 
a word description. It also has a picture 
of the shield or the crest of the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would be 
compelled to hold that that request must 
go to thë Joint Committee on Printing. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, if I put in just the description 
of the heading without the actual head- 
ing, would there be any objection? 

The SPEAKER. The style and form 
of the Recor lies within the jurisdiction 
of the Joint Committee on Printing, and 
any request of the kind just propounded 
by the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
would have to go to that committee. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on Friday, January 31, 1940, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a bill and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 


H. R. 1437. An act authorizing appropria- 
tions for additional shipbuilding and ord- 
nance-manufacturing facilities and equip- 
ment for the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution to amend sec- 
tion 124 of the Internal Revenue Code by 
extending the time for certification of 
national-defense facilities and contracts for 
amortization purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 4, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE F 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


158. A letter írom the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting copy of order dated April 
1, 1940, canceling certain charges of the 
United States existing as debts against indi- 
vidual Indians or tribes of Indians, pursuant 
to the act of July 1, 1932; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

159. A letter from the Director, Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts, trans- 
mitting statistical tables containing data in 
regard to bankruptcy cases pending in the 
district courts of the United States in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

160. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a report of credit opera- 
tions under authority of the acts of June 18, 
1934, and June 26, 1936; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

161. A letter from the president of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co,, trans- 
mitting a comparative balance sheet of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. for the 
year 1940; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

162. A letter trom the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting draft of a proposed 
bill to provide for the reimbursement of cer- 
tain Navy and Marine Corps personnel and 
former Navy and Marine Corps personnel and 
certain Federal civil employees for personal 
property lost or damaged as a result of the 
hurricane and flood at Parris Island, S. C., on 
Spruk 11-12, 1940; to the Committee on 


ae A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Chairman of the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission, transmitting the re- 
port of the Migratory Bird Conservation Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940 
(H. Doc. No. 67); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and ordered to be printed. 
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164. A letter from the Architect of the 
Capitol, transmitting the Annual Report of 
the Office of the Architect of the Capitol for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr, DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R 2959. A bill to increase the 
debt limit of the United States, to provide for 
the Federal taxation of future issues of obli- 
gations of the United States and its instru- 
mentalities, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 20). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Concurrent Resolution 15. Resolution 
authorizing the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives to have 
printed for its use additional copies of the 
hearings held before said committee on the 
bill (H. R. 1776) further to promote the de- 
fense of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 21). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 1061. A bill for 
the admission to citizenship of aliens who 
came into this country prior to February 5, 
1917; without amendment (Rept. No. 22). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 2278. A bill to further amend the 
thirteenth paragraph of section 127a of the 
National Deferse Act, as amended by the act 
of June 8, 1926, so as to decrease the restric- 
tion on the number of enlisted men of the 
Regular Army who may be detailed as stu- 
dents at educational institutions and other 
places; without amendment (Rept. No. 24). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 1543. A bill for 
the relief of Drs. Michel Konne and Pauline 
Lucia Konne; without amendment (Rept. No. 


23). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of rule XII, commit- 
tees were discharged from the consider- 
ation of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2972) granting a pension to 
Emma Hellwig; Committee on Invalid Pen- 


‘sions discharged, and referred to the Com- 


mittee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H. R. 3010. A bill to provide for grants to 
the States for assistance to needy incapaci- 
tated adults; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 3011. A bill to authorize an appropria- 
tion for an experiment station; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 3012. A bill to provide a minimum 
allotment for farm-marketing-quota purposes 
of five bales of lint cotton; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 3013. A bill to provide for the exami- 
nation and survey of shore line of Lake Pont- 
chartrain, La., between the Orleans Parish 
and the Bonnet Carre spillway; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. HOOK: 

H.R.3014. A bill to accept the cession by 
the State of Michigan of exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the lands embraced within the Isle 
Royale National Park, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. JOHNS: 

H. R. 3015. A bill to provide for Federal co- 
operation in the construction and reconstruc- 
tion of air markets, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H.R.3016. A bill to establish a national 
land policy, and to provide homesteads free 
of debt for actual farm families; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: 

H. R. 3017. A bill canceling Finland’s war 
debt to the United States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Miss RANKIN of Montana: 

H.R.3018. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to exchange certain land located 
within the Fort Missoula Military Reserva- 
tion, Mont., for certain land owned by the 
Missoula Chamber of Commerce, of Missoula, 
Mont.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: 

H. R. 3019. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to prohibit the manufacture, distri- 
bution, storage, use, and possession in time of 
war of explosives; providing regulation for the 
safe manufacture, distribution, storage, use, 
and possession of the same; and for other 
purposes,” approved October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 
385); to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. R. 3020, A bill to permit certain officers, 
employees, aad agents of the United States to 
administer oaths and affirmations in certain 
cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 3021. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNGDAHL: 

H. R. 3022. A bill to amend title 18, section 
563, of the Code of Laws of the United States 
so as to provide compensation to attorneys 
assigned to defend a person indicted for cap- 
ital crime; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEHRMANN: 

H. R. 3023. A bill to enable farmers who are 
unable to pay emergency seed and feed loans 
in full when due to work out the amounts due 
thereon; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 3024. A bill to amend sections 1 and 2 
of the act entitled An act to establish a re- 
tirement system for employees of carriers sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 29, 1935, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska: 

H. R. 3025. A bill to reduce Cuban sugar 
quotas and to increase the sugar quotas of 
mainland beet and cane; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MACIORA: 

H. J. Res. 103. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11 of each year General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STARNES of Alabama: 

H. Res. 90. Resolution for the continuation 
of the Special Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

H. Res. 91. Resolution to provide for the ex- 
penses of the Special Committee to Investi- 
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gate Un-American Activities; to the Commit- 
tee on Accounts. 
By Mr. COCHRAN: 

H. Res. 92. Resolution providing for an ad- 
ditional assistant in the disbursing office of 
the office of the Clerk of the House; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. Res. 93. Resolution providing for the 
salary of an assistant clerk to the Committee 
on Ways and Means; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 

By Mr. LELAND M. FORD: 

H. Res. 94. Resolution requesting the Attor- 
ney General to appear before the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization for the 
purpose of testifying with respect to the citi- 
zenship of Fritz Kuhn; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H. Res. 95. Resolution for the observance of 

Flag Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wyoming, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their Joint Memorial No. 1, 
dated January 29, 1941, relating to the Recla- 
mation Act and the Case-Wheeler Act (Public, 
No. 848, 76th Cong.), concerning water rights 
for supplemental water supply; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their Assembly Resolution No, 16, 
dated January 24, 1941, concerning aid to 
Great Britain; to the Committee on Fcreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES of Kentucky: 

H.R.3026. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Pete Shelba Hobbs; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: 

H.R.3027. A bill granting a pension to 
Alwilda Brooks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H. R. 3028. A bill for the relief of Addison 

B. Hampel; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HULL: 

H. R. 3029. A bill for the relief of Elsie T. 
Bergerson; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3030. A bill for the relief of Gertrude 
Ricketts; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3031. A bill for the relief of Alexander 
W. Grinsel; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: 

H. R. 3032. A bill for the relief of J. G. Fox; 

to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LANDIS: 

H. R. 3033. A bill granting a pension to Ella 

Tate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. LEA: 

H. R. 3034. A bill for the relief of Earle P. 
Schouten; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3035. A bill for the relief of Allan D. 
Cameron; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LYNCH: 

H. R. 3036. A bill for the relief of Max Del- 
finer and his wife, Evy (Ewa); to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


Foote Ramsey; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. O'NEAL: 
H. R. 3038. A bill for the relief of Alice E. 
Shinnick; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia: 

H. R. 3089, A bill for the relief of John A. 

Graber; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SHANLEY: 

H. R. 3040. A bill for the relief of Kirel Do- 

roszko; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. WELCH: 

H. R. 3041. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Employees’ Compensation Act of Septem- 
ber 7, 1916, to John F. Considine, a former 
employee of the United States under the Rec- 
lamation Service, Department of the Interior, 
at Yuma, Ariz.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3042. A bill for the relief of James J. 
Orme; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H. R. 3043. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Pittwood; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3044. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Fanny Brophy; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.R.3045. A bill granting a pension to 
Ruah L, Martin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 3046. A bill granting a pension to 
Emma Knight; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 3047, A bill granting a pension to 
Nancy V. Mosher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 3048. A bill granting a pension to 
Malisa Maze; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 3049, A bill granting a pension to 
Mary M. Norris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 3050. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary E. Mecomber; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 3051. A bill granting a pension to 
Annie Rhodes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 3052. A bill granting a pension to Ella 
Strutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H.R.3053. A bill granting a pension to 
Virgie M. Plank; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 3054. A bill granting a pension to 
Margaret F. Wilson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.3055. A bill granting a pension to 
Nancy Jane Berry; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 3056. A bill granting a pension to Nan 
A. Benson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

H. R. 3057. A bill granting a pension to 
Sarah K. Copeland; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 3058. A bill granting a pension to 
Maggie Canter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 3059. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Ward; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 3060. A bill granting a pension to Ona 
Gross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 3061. A bill granting a pension to 
Katherine Gurney; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 3062. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ida Nagel; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

190. By Mr. ENGEL: Petitions of Mrs. Jessie 
M. Berry, Mrs. Sadie Mayo, Archie Wilson, 
Avis Morris, Henrietta Kelly, O. L. Miller, and 
196 other residents of Wexford County, Mich., 
urging Congress to enact legislation which 
will prohibit the sale of liquor to the armed 
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forces of this country; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

191. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the Cali- 
fornia Highway Commission, suggesting that 
an appropriation should be approved by the 
Congress of the United States for the purpose 
of aiding the State of California in the ex- 
pense of building access roads leading to the 
Army and Navy cantonments located off the 
main highways in the State of California; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

192, By Mr. LESINSKI: Resolution of the 
Council of the City of River Rouge, Mich., 
urging favorable consideration of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

193. Also, resolution of the Council of the 
Village of Ecorse, Mich., urging favorable 
consideration of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway project; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

194. By Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER: Petition 
of the original Racing Pigeon Club, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, urging the enactment of H. R. 
1790; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

195. By Miss RANKIN of Montana: House 
Memorial No. 2, enacted by the House of 
Representatives of the Twenty-seventh Ses- 
sion of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Montana, to the Congress of the United 
States, requesting that the proper authori- 
ties be urged to employ the utilities and facili- 
ties now available at Fort Peck, Mont., in the 
plan of national defense; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

196. Also, Senate Memorial No. 2, enacted 
by the Senate of the Twenty-seventh Session 
of the Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Montana, to the Congress of the United 
States, requesting that the proper authori- 
ties be urged to employ the utilities and 
facilities now available at Fort Peck, Mont. 
in the plan of national defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

197. Also, House Memorial No. 1, enacted 
by the House of Representatives of the 
Twenty-seventh Session of the Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Montana, to the 
Congress of the United States, requesting the 
enactment of appropriate legislation for the 
utilization of the power and water resources 
at the Fort Peck Dam for irrigation develop- 
ment; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, 

198. Also, Senate Memorial No. 1, enacted 
by the Senate of the Twenty-seventh Ses- 
sion of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Montana, to ‘he Congress of the United 
States, requesting the enactment of appro- 
priate legislation for the utilization of the 
power and water resources at the Fort Peck 
Dam for irrigation and development; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamatioh. 

199. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, at a meeting held 
in Washington, D. C., November 16, 1940, 
recommending Federal assistance for purchase 
of police equipment essential for defense 
purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


200. By Mr. WELCH: California Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 5, relating to the bane- 
ful effect of the importation of livestock and 
dressed meats from countries where foot- 
and-mouth disease exists; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

201. Also, California Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 7, memorializing Congress to pro- 
vide funds for greater speed in completion of 
the Central Valley project in aid of the na- 
tional defense; to the Committee on Rules, 

202. Also, California Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 6, relating to the construction of 
necessary roads required by the Army and 
Navy; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

203. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
American Coalition, Washington, D. C., urg- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to H. R. 1776 and similar measures; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Heavenly Father, today with Thy 
spirit stir us with the very essence of the 
laws of justice and the rights of man. So 
often the performance of duty is linked 
with fear and regret. We pray Thee 
to remind us that the heights which are 
nearer the storm clouds are nearer the 
stars of promise. Beneath the surface of 
material things, let us feel the inspiration 
of the higher realm, carrying us beyond 
the unruffled pulse of ease and discre- 
tion. We beseech Thee that Thy assur- 
ance may be our strength forever. Grant 
that we may be reminded that in the 
hours of weakness, in which our powers 
seem feeble, we may be conscious of a 
power greater than ourselves. O God, 
as there is a humanity to pity and help, 
we praise Thee that Thou art a Heavenly 
Father who cares. The world is mourn- 
ful with the moans of the oppressed and 
haunted with dire poverty and death; 
be with those whose lights are burning 
low, whose hearts are sick, whose hand- 
clasp is falling, and whose eyes are grow- 
ing dim. We thank Thee that this tor- 
tured world cannot fall out of the hands 
of the living God, and on its low verge 
of life will ever live the Light that never 
faileth. In our Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution making 
an appropriation to the United States 
Maritime Commission for emergency 
cargo-ship construction, and for other 
purposes, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to submit two unanimous-consent re- 
quests. 

The first is that I may be permitted to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein a speech by Mr. 
Alexander Kerensky, ex-Premier of 
Russia, delivered on the Sunday before 
last in the Town Hall. 

The second request is that I may be 
permitted to insert at the proper place 
in my remarks a tabulation concerning 
the outstanding wars of the world and 
some historical references which may be 
of value in this discussion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an address delivered by Mr. Daniel S. 
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Ring, of the Maritime Commission, be- 
fore the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include therein a letter from a constituent 
of mine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter and a table in connection there- 
with, which I have received from Hon. 
Robert L. Owen, who was chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the Senate during President Woodrow 
Wilson’s administration, which commit- 
tee reported the bill that created the Fed- 
eral Reserve System of the United States. 
This is a thoughtful and illuminating let- 
ter on a very important matter that will, 
I am sure, before long be considered by 
the Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing I ate breakfast in a public place, and 
while there my attention was attracted 
to a conversation at a nearby table. I 
do not know who the women were who 
were speaking, but I was compelled to 
hear a part of what was said. Evidently 
they were employed in the Navy Depart- 
ment or the War Department. One of 
them remarked, “I laughed at the last 
World War, and I am laughing at this 
World War.” This remark I was bound 
to overhear. Matters of Government in- 
terest were evidently being discussed. It 
was added, “England is on the way out.” 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that people em- 
ployed in defense positions should have a 
buttonhole in one lip and a button on the 
other, or they should be on the way out. 
LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
orD and include therein an article ap- 
pearing in this morning’s Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recor and include therein 
a radio address delivered by the majority 
floor leader the gentleman from Massa- 
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chusetts [Mr. McCormack] on December 
27 at Boston, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection, 


PROMOTION OF THE DEFENSE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1776) further 
to promote the defense of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1776, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, At the end of the 
debate on Monday the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Btoom] had consumed 
2 hours and 25 minutes, and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FIsH] had con- 
sumed 2 hours and 13 minutes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS]. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise here today to support what some- 
times has been called the lend-lease bill 
and sometimes the aid-to-Britain bill. 
However, I do not believe it can properly 
be called either. The bill should be des- 
ignated by the name which may be found 
on the front page of the print of this bill, 
H. R. 1776. The purpose of this bill, as 
stated there, is “further to promote the 
defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes.” Whether passage of 
the bill will promote the defense of the 
United States should be the premise upon 
which it must stand or fall. 

The distinguished chairman of this 
committee and other distinguished gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the aisle dis- 
cussed yesterday very ably the different 
sections of this bill and asserted in no 
uncertain terms their opinions as to what 
the effect of passage of each section of 
this bill would be. In my feeble discus- 
sion of the measure this morning I am 
going to strip it to two major propositions. 
There are only two major propositions in 
it 


The first proposition is that this bill 
proposes to help the democracies who are 
waging a battle against aggression by 
providing them with certain war mate- 
rials and other benefits. The second 
proposition is that to do this effectively 
it is necessary that certain discretionary 
powers be placed by the Congress into 
the hands of the President of the United 
States. I shall attempt to base my argu- 
ment in support of this bill on these two 
grounds, Now, to make plain the exact 
grounds upon which I stand, I wish to 
read, to start with, part of section 3 (a), 
dealing with the things we intend to do 
for the democracies mentioned. 

Section 3 (a) is the heart of the bill, 
as has been stated before. We propose 
in this section to manufacture in ar- 
senals, factories; and shipyards under 
their jurisdiction or otherwise procure 
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any defense article for the government 
of any country whose defense the Presi- 
dent deems vital to the defense of the 
United States. 

We also z ropose to sell, transfer, ex- 
change, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose 
of, to any such government, any defense 
article. 

We further propose to bring this about 
by writing into the law of the land that 
the President may from time to time, 
when he deems it in the interest of na- 
tional defence, authorize the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the 
head of any department or agency of 
the Government to do certain things 
which I will discuss, 

We propose further, under paragraph 
(b) of section 3, that the terms and con- 
ditions upon which any such foreign 
government receives any aid authorized 
under subsection (a) shall be those 
which the President deems satisfactory, 
and the benefit to the United States 
may be payment or repayment in kind or 
property, or any other direct or indirect 
benefit which the President deems satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Chairman, the section and para- 
graphs mentioned embrace the two ma- 
jor points that the bill brings before the 
Congress. The other paragraphs in this 
bill are more or less incidental to these 
two main purposes. 

I am now going to take up the first 
question, Should we give this aid to Great 
Britain and the other democracies of the 
earth at this time as a sane national- 
defense measure; whether or not render- 
ing this aid is best for the United States 
Government and our 130,000,000 people? 

I might say here that, though I admire 
the British people for their tenacity and 
many other brave characteristics, though 
I admire the British Commonwealth for 
its contribution to liberty and orderly 
government, I have on more than one oc- 
casion denounced here the selfishness of 
the British Government, particularly 
when this body had up for consideration 
the Neutrality Acts of 1935, 1936, 1937, 
and 1939. I think practically all of the 
Members of the Congress who heard my 
remarks then came to the definite con- 
clusion that I was more or less of an iso- 
lationist, and that, certainly, I was not 
an interventionist. I have said time and 
time again on the floor of this House that 
one of the darkest chapters in the peace- 
time relations of this country and Great 
Britain was the utter lack of appreciation 
on the part of the British Government 
for what the United States has done for 
that Government and its people, and that 
one of the darkest pages in that chapter 
is the repudiation of the war debts owed 
us by Great Britain. No man in this 
country can justly say that I am Anglo- 
phile. No man here can justly say that I 
think the lives and liberties of 130,000,000 
people of the United States should be 
placed on the battle line solely for the 
continued existence of the British Em- 
pire. I take no such position, but neither 
do I want any man to say, Mr. Chairman, 
now or in the years to come, that RICH- 
ARDS, in his prejudice against Great Brit- 
ain, was willing to cut off his nose to spite 
his face and to cut off the noses of 
130,000,000 people to spite their faces by 
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not lending aid to Great Britain when 
that aid to Great Britain at this particu- 
lar time is essential to the welfare of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

Now, let us take the military situation, 
if you please. Two years ago I would not 
have come upon the floor of the House, 
if I followed my own conscience, and 
espoused the cause I am espousing here 
today, because 2 years ago I could not see 
and no other citizen of the United States 
could see what world conditions would 
be today. Two years ago the German 
Reich, under Hitler’s leadership, had not 
ravaged Poland. Two years ago the Ger- 
man Reich had not destroyed the peace- 
loving peoples of Norway and Denmark 
and Belgium and Holland. Two years 
ago what was then known as the most 
powerful army on the face of the earth, 
the French Army, had not been de- 
stroyed. Two years ago no Member of 
this House would have believed that a 
great nation, a great democracy that we 
always loved to think was akin to our 
own—I refer again to France—would 
have folded up like a leaf before the 
legions of Hitler. Mr. Chairman, we do 
not face a theory, we face a condition. 
Two years ago the three most powerful 
militaristic nations on the face of the 
earth had not combined—TI refer to Italy, 
Japan, and Germany—with the avowed 
and published purpose of working to- 
gether to perpetuate their form of gov- 
ernment and to impose it upon other 
people, with the further avowed purpose 
of destroying our form of government 
by one foul means or another, and no 
man or woman in this great country of 
ours who has read or listened to the ut- 
terances of Mussolini or Hitler can fail 
to realize in his innermost heart that 
those governments and those men are 
bent, solemnly bent, upon a task that 
will sooner or later lead to conflict with 
the United States, provided we have not 
grown too soft to fight for the liberty we 
claim to hold so close to our heart. 

If this be true, should we prepare? If 
we should not prepare, then every man 
or woman who is a Member of this 
House has stultified himself when he has 
voted out the taxpayer’s money by the 
billions in bill after bill for national de- 
fense for our Navy and our Army and 
our aviation forces. There was hardly a 
whisper of opposition by the gentlemen 
on the other side of this aisle who are 
now damning this bill when these un- 
precedented appropriations were asked 
for in the name of national defense and 
emergency. If there is no danger, what 
was the necessity for them? 

I do not think that either in the House 
or the Senate there has ever been a 
fairer, more open hearing by any com- 
mittee than the one held by our com- 
mittee on this bill. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FisH], the minority leader 
of the committee, was given the privilege 
by the chairman of our committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BLOOM], 
to invite any witnesses he desired; and 
knowing what the gentleman’s position is 
in regard to this legislation I know that 
the gentleman, if he could have gotten 
out of it, would not have brought one 
single witness before that committee who 
would bolster up the bill. Very well. 
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The position of proponents of the bill, 
in regard to witnesses, was that witnesses 
brought by us should be men or women 
who have been identified with the prob- 
lems involved in the bill throughout most 
of their lives. We do not care whether 
they are Democrats or Republicans. The 
President in his efforts to defend this 
country does not care whether men upor 
whom he calls—weapons, as it were—are 
Democratic or Republican, and he has 
stated that time and time again. He has 
shown that he does not care by placing in 
key positions in his Cabinet two men who 
had long been honored in the councils 
of the Republican Party, and those two 
gentlemen—Secretary of War Stimson 
and Secretary of the Navy Knox —said in 
solemn tones at the hearings of this com- 
mittee that this Nation is in grave danger 
at this particular time. Does it matter 
whether we are in danger from armed 
forces landing from Chesapeake Bay 
or are in danger from a hostile fleet 
steaming into New York Harbor, or from 
the establishment of hostile air fields in 
South America? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Nor does it matter 
whether it is some bombing ship coming 
over here to blow up the Panama Canal. 
I have always been led to think that the 
proper place of defense lines for the 
United States is anywhere that it is nec- 
essary to place our fleet in defense of our 
country. Every witness that the gentle- 
man from New York brought before this 
committee, with the exception of Colonel 
Lindbergh, testified, if my recollection is 
correct, that it would be better for the 
future welfare of this country for Great 
Britain and the democracies to win the 
war in which they are involved. One sole 
witness, Colonel Lindbergh—I give him 
full faith and credit for being sincere, as 
I believe he is, though misdirected—tes- 
tified that it made no difference, so far 
as the future is concerned, what side won 
this war. I have not time to go into the 
testimony of the other witnesses. The 
reports have been issued, and Members 
have read them. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Frs] said yesterday that 
those men who claim that there is im- 
minent danger to the United States at 
the present time are hypocritical, craven, 
cowardiy—rather strong words to bandy 
around. I say to the gentleman from 
New York that any man who is afraid to 
defend the United States, no matter 
where the line may be, who is afraid 
of Hitler or Mussolini or any other dicta- 
tor, to that man the terms “hypocritical,” 
“craven,” and “cowardly” could be more 
aptly applied. [Applause.} 

Mr. Chairman, we think this bill will 
build up our own defense. Everybody 
knows that this is an industrial Nation; 
everybody knows that industry and agri- 
culture are the heart of this country. 
But as things are now, Great Britain is 
bidding against us, and Greece is bidding 
against us, and American citizens are 
bidding against them, and under our 
principles of trade and free business we 
all know that that cannot continue with 
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good to any of us. This bill proposes to 
put the buying agency under one central 
power in order that there may not be 
great confusion, and to provide for the 
eventuality that if the democracies 
finally go down, then through this cen- 
tral power our industries may have be- 
come geared to the point of mass pro- 
duction, so that we may carry on 
effectively, no matter what happens. 

All my remaining time I must speak 
on the discretionary power provided in 
the bill. That is the power that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisx] 
raves about, and gentlemen here will re- 
member that during the consideration 
of the Neutrality Acts of 1935, of 1936, 
1937 and 1939 the gentleman from New 
York took the well and damned those 
acts, as he is damning this one today, on 
the ground that the discretionary power 
given in those bills would carry the 
United States into war and lead this 
country to destruction. They were 
passed. Have they done so? The gen- 
tleman says what he wants to do is to 
help Great Britain by all means short of 
war. He is for the purposes of the bill, 
but he does not like the method em- 
ployed. “Mother, may I go out to swim?” 
“Yes, my darling daughter, but hang 
your clothes on a hickory limb, and don’t 
go near the water.” The gentleman from 
New York says in effect that we should 
help Great Britain and the other democ- 
racies of the world in any way we can, 
but we refuse to provide proper machin- 
ery to do it. 

There is not a man or woman here 
who believes that this Congress has the 
intimate knowledge of foreign affairs or 
foreign relations that the President has 
today. I assume that no one here be- 
lieves that the Members of Congress, with 
the information we have, can come as 
near guessing the future machinations 
of foreign governments as the President 
can today. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. If you will grant me 
a little time. Let me finish, and then I 
will answer. 

How are you going to do these things 
you want to do—lease and lend, and so 
forth? Are you going to refer it to Con- 
gress every time an old tank or boat or 
gun is to be transferred or leased or 
loaned? Are you going to come up here 
and debate that question and let it go 
through the committees? Where will 
130,000,000 of our people be then when 
it comes to legislation for their domestic 
welfare? 

All right. You are going to place dis- 
cretionary power somewhere. Everybody 
seems to be agreed that you must place 
it somewhere. It was suggested over in 
the committee that we should place it in 
some board or something. My friends, 
the most elementary student of the Con- 
stitution of the United States knows that 
if you place discretionary power to deal 
with foreign governments with some 
board, particularly power connected with 
the organization of the Army or the 
Navy, you run right up against the propo- 
sition that you are trespassing upon the 
constitutional prerogatives of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. When our 
forefathers sat down and wrote this Con- 
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stitution, although an accurate record of 
their proceedings has not been brought 
down to us, it is understood that this 
was one of the questions talked upon long 
and loud—what was to be the discre- 
tionary power of the President in inter- 
national affairs. 

I do not know what was said or what 
was decided there, but I do know that our 
forefathers made the President of the 
United States Commander in Chief of 
our Army and of our Navy. I do know 
that shortly after that time our first 
great President, George Washington, 
wrote to the Congress and delivered 
Congress a lecture, carrying out the 
spirit of the Constitution, of which he 
was a great student; he said that the 
President of the United States was the 
one who must have discretionary powers 
in matters involving foreign govern- 
ments. I do know that the next great 
President of the United States, John 
Adams, was given discretionary power 
by the Congress of the United States, 
even to the laying of embargoes, and far 
greater than that. I do know that 
Thomas Jefferson, the next great Presi- 
dent of the United States, was given 
powers as great as anything in this bill; 
and if you will study the proposition, you 
will agree with me. I do not have time 
to go into it now. I do know that Presi- 
dent McKinley, in 1898, was given powers 
as great as anything in this bill when 
it came to placing instruments into the 
President’s hands to put this country 
into war, if he wanted to abuse his powers 
and do so. And I do know, my friends, 
that the act of 1935 placed great discre- 
tionary powers in the President of the 
United States. I do not know what our 
President is going to do or what any fu- 
ture President is going to do under these 
great powers he has through the Consti- 
tution and the powers given him by the 
Congress; but I do know that no Presi- 
dent of this great country has betrayed 
the trust placed in him by the people and 
the Congress to this date. 

My friend the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FisH] says, The President 
will lead us to war.” He suggests that 
the President is a warmonger. Those 
who are in favor of this bill have been 
designated in some other high places as 
warmongers. Please remember though 
that every nation that has sought to arm 
itself in the face of aggression by dic- 
tator nations has beer accused of war- 
mongering. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. RICHARDS. That is the first 
subtle weapon the dictators use to lull 
an intended victim to sleep. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Not now. 

Mr. WHITE. Will you yield later? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Yes. Allright. He 
says the President is going to lead us 
into war. My friend the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FisH], during the 8 years 
I have been in this House, on innumer- 
able bills has conducted himself in a very 
able manner, but wherever the question 
came up seeking to give to the present 
President of the United States discre- 
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tionary powers in domestic legislation or 
legislation that affected our foreign af- 
fairs he has risen here, although the 
present President of the United States 
is a constituent of his, to convince us 
that somehow or other he does not like 
the President. He has convinced us that 
he is almost as bitter in his dislike for 
the President of the United States as 
was Cato’s evident dislike for Carthage 
when he rose time after time on the floor 
of the Roman Senate to demand that 
Carthage must be destroyed. The real 
desire and the real wish of my friend 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH], it would appear, is not to protect 
the people of the United States from a 
President seeking to encroach upon the 
prerogatives of Congress but rather, in 
effect, to rob the present President of the 
United States of the right and preroga- 
tives, yea, the duty, that he has under 
the Constitution, when it comes to deal- 
ing in foreign affairs and to the command 
of our Army and Navy. 

In this connection I am setting forth 
the discretionary powers granted to the 
President of the United States by legis- 
lation enacted in 1935, 1936, 1937, and 
1939. I call your attention to them par- 
ticularly: 

DISCRETIONARY POWERS GIVEN THE PRESIDENT IN 
PREVIOUS NEUTRALITY ACTS 
Act of August 31, 1935—Public Resolution No, 
67, Seventy-fourth Congress 

Mandatory embargo on arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war—discretion left with 
the President as to what constitutes war. 

President, in his discretion, can name arti- 
cles he considers to be arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war. 

Act of February 29, 1936—Public Resolution 
No. 74, Seventy-jourth Congress 

Provides—discretion: “When the President 
finds that a state of war exists, then the sale 
or purchase or exchange of bonds or securi- 
ties of belligerents is prohibited; President, 
in his discretion, may accept ordinary com- 
mercial credits. 

Act of January 8, 1937—Public Resolution 
No, 1, Seventy-fifth Congress 


Spanish embargo lifted by Presidential proc- 
lamation April 1, 1939. 


Act of May 1, 1937—Public Resolution No. 27, 
Seventy-fijth Congress 


Paragraph C of section 1, page 2, provides 
that when the President finds that a civil 
war may endanger the peace and security of 
the United States, he shall proclaim such fact 
and it shall thereafter be unlawful to export 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war. 

While there is a mandatory embargo on 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war, 
when the President finds that a state of war 
exists, section 2 (a), page 4, makes it dis- 
eretionary with the President whether or not 
he will place restrictions on shipment of other 
articles and materials to belligerents. 

Section 7 (a), page 15, provides that if the 
President, in his discretion, finds that any 
ship is using an American port as a base of 
supply to a belligerent, he may require bond 
of the master or other guaranties that the 
ship will not be used for the purpose stated. 

Section 9, page 17, provides that no citizen 
of the United States can travel on the vessels 
of a belligerent state, except in accordance 
with such rules and regulations as the Presi- 
dent shall prescribe. 


Neutrality Act of November 3, 1939, House 
Joint Resolution 306—Conference report 
Section 3 (a) provides that when the Presi- 

dent shall have issued a proclamation that a 

state of war exists between foreign nations, 
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“and he shall thereafter find that the protec- 
tion of the citizens of the United States so 
requires, he shall, by proclamation, define 
combat areas, and thereafter it shall be un- 
lawful, except under such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed, for any citizen 
of the United States or any American vessel 
to proceed into or through any such combat 
area, 

“(c) The President may, from time to time, 
modify or extend any proclamation issued 
under authority of this section; and when the 
conditions which shall have caused him to 
issue any such proclamation shall have ceased 
to exist, he shall revoke such proclamation, 
and the provisions of this section shall there- 
upon cease to apply, except as to offenses 
committed prior to such revocation.” 


Had the President of the United States 
wanted to damn himself throughout all 
eternity by betraying the American peo- 
ple; had he wanted to violate his oath 
of office and the Constitution he believes 
in—he could have betrayed the United 
States and thrust this country into war 
long before this. But you cannot point 
to one single action of the President un- 
der the discretionary authority vested in 
him in any one of the four neutrality 
acts mentioned that should tend to make 
the American people fear that his desire 
and purpose is to lead this country into 
war. 

There is no way to judge the future but 
by the past. If President Roosevelt’s ac- 
tions in the future under the neutrality 
acts or any other legislation we may pass 
here can be measured by his actions 
under these four bills, then this country 
is safe. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, a 
great deal has been said about the Cur- 
tiss-Wright case. Members went into it 
yesterday exhaustively. A great deal 
should have been said about this case be- 
cause it is the strongest case in the re- 
ports of the Supreme Court of our coun- 
try dealing with Presidential discretion- 
ary powers in matters affecting our inter- 
national relations. Let me read you a 
portion of the court’s finding in that case: 
THE UNITED STATES, APPELLANT, v. CURTISS- 

WRIGHT ET AL.—SUPREME COURT, OCTOBER 

TERM, 1936 

First. It is contended that by the joint 
resolution the going into effect and continued 
operation of the resolution was conditioned 
(a) upon the President’s judgment as to its 
beneficial effect upon the reestablishment 
of peace between the countries engaged in 
armed conflict in the Chaco; (b) upon the 
making of a proclamation which was left to 
his unfettered discretion, thus constituting 
an attempted substitution of the President's 
will for that of Congress; (c) upon the mak- 
ing of a proclamation putting an end to the 
operation of the resolution, which again was 
left to the President's unfettered discretion; 
and (d) further, that the extent of its opera- 
tion in particular cases was subject to limita- 
tion and exception by the President, con- 
trolled by no standard. In each of these 
particulars appellees urge that Congress ab- 
dicated its essential functions and delegated 
them to the Executive. * * 

The broad statement that the want Gov- 
ernment can exercise no powers except those 
specifically enumerated in the Constitution 
and such implied powers as are necessary and 
proper to carry into effect the enumerated 
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powers is categorically true only in respect 
of our internal affairs. * * 

It is quite apparent that if, in the mainte- 
mance of our international relations, em- 
barrassment—perhaps serious embarrass- 
ment—is to be avoided and success for our 
aims achieved, congressional legislation which 
is to be made effective through negotiation 
and inquiry within the international field 
must often accord to the President a degree 
of discretion and freedom from statutory re- 
striction which would not be admissible were 
domestic affairs alone involved. Moreover, he, 
not Congress, has the better opportunity of 
knowing the conditions which prevail in for- 
eign countries, and especially is this true in 
time of war. He has his confidential sources 
of information. He has his agents in the form 
of diplomatic, consular, and other officials. 
Secrecy in respect of information gathered by 
them may be highly necessary, and the prema- 
back disclosure of it productive of harmful 
results, 


I may say, in passing, that this deci- 
sion was written by Judge Sutherland 
and signed by every member of the Su- 
preme Court except Justice McReynolds. 

Pursuing a little further and in greater 
detail this matter of discretionary powers 
that the legislative body has granted to 
various Presidents of the United States, 
ig mp call your attention to the following 

acts: 

The act of June 4, 1794, authorized 
President Washington to lay, regulate, 
and revoke embargoes. He was “author- 
ized,” whenever, in his opinion, the public 
safety shall so require, to lay the embargo 
upon all ships and vessels in the ports of 
the United States, including those of 
foreign nations— 
under such regulations as the circumstances 
of the case may require, and to continue or 
revoke the same whenever he shall think 
proper (ch. 41, 1 Stat. 372). 


A prior joint resolution of May 7, 1794 
(1 Stat. 401), had conferred unqualified 
power on President Washington to grant 
clearances, notwithstanding an existing 
embargo, to ships or vessels belonging to 
citizens of the United States bound to 
any port beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 

The act of March 3, 1795 (ch. 53, 1 Stat. 
444), gave President Washington author- 
ity to permit the exportation of arms, 
cannon, and military stores, the law pro- 
hibiting such exports to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the only prescribed guide 
for his action being that such exports 
should be in “cases connected with the 
security of the commercial interest of the 
ee States and for public purposes 
0 ya 

By section 4 of the act of February 9, 
1799 (ch. 2, 1 Stat. 615), it was made 
“lawful” for President John Adams, “if 
he shall deem it expedient and consist- 
ent with the interest of the United 
States,” by order to remit certain re- 
straints and prohibitions imposed by the 
act with respect to the French Republic, 
and also to revoke any such order “when- 
ever, in his opinion, the interest of the 
United States shall require.” 

Section 5 of the act of March 3, 1805 
(ch. 41, 2 Stat, 341), made it lawful for 
President Jefferson, whenever an armed 
vessel entering the harbors or waters 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States and required to depart therefrom 
should fail to do so, not only to employ 
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the land and naval forces to compel 
obedience, but— 

if he shall think it proper, it shall be lawful 
for him to forbid, by proclamation, all inter- 
course with such vessel, and with every armed 
vessel of the same nation, and the officers 
and crew thereof; to prohibit all supplies and 
aid from being furnished the— 


and to do various other things connected 
therewith. Violation of the President’s 
proclamation was penalized. 

On February 28, 1806, an act was 
passed (ch. 9, 2 Stat. 351) to suspend 
commercial intercourse between the 
United States and certain parts of the 
island of Santo Domingo. A penalty was 
prescribed for its violation. Notwith- 
standing the positive provisions of the 
act, it was by section 5 made “lawful” for 
President Jefferson to remit and discon- 
tinue the restraints and prohibitions im- 
posed by the act at any time “if he shall 
deem it expedient and consistent with the 
interests of the United States” to do so. 
Likewise in respect of the Nonintercourse 
Act of March 1, 1809 (ch. 24, 2 Stat. 528), 
President Jefferson was “authorized” 
(sec. 11, p. 530), in case either of the 
countries affected should so revoke or 
modify her edicts “as that they shall cease 
to violate the neutral commerce of the 
United States,” to proclaim the fact, after 
which the suspended trade might be re- 
newed with the nation so doing. 

Practically every volume of the United 
States Statutes contains one or more acts 
or joint resolutions of Congress authoriz- 
ing action by the President in respect of 
subjects affecting foreign relations, which 
either leave the exercise of the power to 
his unrestricted judgment or provide a 
standard far more general than that 
which has always been considered requi- 
site with regard to domestic affairs. 

It well may be assumed that these 
legislative precedents were in mind when 
Congress passed the joint resolutions of 
April 22, 1898 (30 Stat. 739); March 14, 
1912 (37 Stat. 630) ; and January 31, 1922 
(43 Stat. 361), to prohibit the export of 
coal or other war material. The resolu- 
tion of 1898 authorizec the President, “in 
his discretion, and with such limitations 
and exceptions as shall seem to him ex- 
pedient,” to prohibit such exportations. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not guarantee, I do 
not even assert, that this bill will keep us 
out of war. God grant that it may. Ido 
believe that taking this step to forge 
another link in the proper defenses of 
the United States will have a tendency to 
keep us out of war. I do not know what 
the future will reveal, I do not know what 
legislation we shall be called upon to en- 
act in behalf of defense of our beloved 
country, I do not know where or when 
our boys may be called to go in defense 
of the Nation. Some have said our fron- 
tier is the Rhine. I do not agree with 
that. Some say it is now the English 
Channel. Some say that the broad ex- 
panses of the Pacific and the Atlantic are 
the defense works we must man. Some 
are so narrow as to say our first line of 
defense is here on our own coasts, that 
here we must sit prepared, maybe, wait- 
ing for an enemy to attempt to invade 
us before turning a hand. It is, however, 
my humble opinion, my sincere belief, 
that the first defense lines of the United 
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States are today anywhere on this earth 
where occasion requires that we exert our 
influence, or where we should place our 
feet, or where we should shed our blood 
in defense of this country, the only re- 
maining great free democracy left on the 
face of the earth. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Carolina yields back 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 1 minute to reply to the gentleman 
from South Carolina concerning my 
views of the President. They are of no 
consequence. I confess, however, I have 
always insisted that there must be a gov- 
ernment by law in America, and not by 
one man, which is exactly what this bill 
proposes to do. I favor maintaining a 
government by law, no matter what ad- 
ministration is in power. Partisan poli- 
tics have no place in such an issue. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
quoted from. the Recorp half of a sen- 
tence, took out of their setting certain 
words I uttered in my speech yesterday. 
I am going to read the complete sen- 
tence; and when it is completed, I do not 
believe there will be anyone in this Con- 
gress who will find fault with my specific 
statement: 

I have no patience with the hypocritical, 
craven, and cowardly attitude of some of the 
witnesses for the bill who unblushingly 
stated because Hitler's mighty army could 
overrun Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, its 
next-dcor neighbors, that it would cross 3,000 
miles of ocean to invade us. 


That is what I called cowardly and 
craven: To make a comparison between 
Denmark, Holland, and Belgium and the 
United States of America, with the great- 
est Navy in the world, separated by a 
wide ocean, and 130,000,000 free Ameri- 
cans to defend it from any attacks by 
aggressor nations. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
there are only two possible ways in which 
our country can render material aid to 
Britain: One is by making things that 
Britain needs. The other is by giving 
things to Britain that she needs that are 
already made. These are the only two 
ways that we can render material aid to 
Britain—to make something for her, or 
to give her something that has already 
been made. 

We are making war materials now just 
as fast as we can. Passing laws will not 
speed up production. That is done by 
businesslike administration. You do not 
make arms with laws. You make them 
with factories, and the efficient direction 
of those factories is what is going to 
produce things for Britain. Any amount 
of coordination we need is possible under 
existing law. My friend from South 
Carolina has just described to us the 
enormous discretionary powers the Pres- 
ident already has. With the power to fix 
priorities, with the absolute power to for- 
bid any exports that are not produced 
according to our orders, the power to 
coordinate already exists in our Govern- 
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ment. No one claims that the passage 
of this bill will produce anything new for 
Britain in time for any emergency or 
crisis that comes within the next 60 or 
90 days. 

Mr. Chairman, only two of our present 
laws hinder aid to Britain: 

First. Our laws require cash from 
Britain, and Britain will soon run out 
of cash. 

Second. Our laws forbid the sale of 
arms by our Government to Britain, and 
Britain wants to buy arms from our 
Government, 

Only two changes in our laws are 
needed to give Britain the aid she needs. 
First, authorize a loan to Britain when 
she runs out of cash and, second, author- 
ize our Government to sell arms to Brit- 
ain. 

I believe that such a loan should be 
secured by collateral so that we will ac- 
quire no financial stake in the war. The 
principles of the Johnson Act and the 
Neutrality Act will therefore be pre- 
served. Collateral or security is author- 
ized in section 3b of H. R. 1776, except 
that, like all the other powers, it is made 
discretionary instead of mandatory. 
This loan should not exceed $2,000,000,- 
000, because I cannot conceive of our 
being able to produce or to spare more 
than $2,000,000,000 more of arms in the 
next 2 years added to what we have on 
order and what Britain has on order 
already for cash that she can pay for. 

Secretary Morgenthau said recently he 
did not see how this country could do 
more than produce the $27,000,000,000 
of defense orders which have been budg- 
eted up to 1942. I believe any new au- 
thority to our Government to sell arms 
should be limited to arms that we can 
spare, and this can be done by continuing 
to require, before disposing of any arms, 
a certificate of our Chief of Staff or of 
our Chief of Naval Operations that such 
arms are not necessary for our own de- 
fense. This certificate has worked fairly 
well in the past. Of course, these officials 
can be put under pressure by the Com- 
mander in Chief. Of course, they can 
be removed if they refuse to sign. But 
the existence of this duty is and has been 
a protection to our defense. 

The mere fact that the President, as 
Commander in Chief, appoints these offi- 
cials does not mean that Congress cannot 
give them specific duties and obligations. 
The President appoints the Secretaries 
of War and Navy, but Congress gives 
these officials statutory duties, and no 
one complains that that is unconstitu- 
tional or un-American or an interference 
with our defense. 

Instead of these two simple changes 
in our laws, we are presented with H. R. 
1776, the lease-lend bill, or as my 12- 
year-old son calls it, the “lend-lose” bill. 
In it no power is given the President to 
do anything for our country or for the 
citizens of our country, but he can make 
or seize anything, anywhere, and give it 
to any foreign country, notwithstanding 
any other laws. We do not have to own 
it in order to dispose of it. I wish you 
would look at subsection 4 of section 2. 
We merely have to grab it or control it 
or have some foreign government grab 
it or control it. The President could, of 
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course, under this bill, dispose of the Ger- 
man, Dutch, Norwegian, and other for- 
eign ships in our ports. Under this law 
he would have authority, for instance, 
to lease a German factory to Russia. If 
that sounds silly, read the bill. 

Of course, the President would not 
attempt such a thing, but why do we 
have to give the President, in the name 
of defense, powers he will never use? To 
say that the President will not use the 
power is no reason, no excuse, and no 
argument for giving him that power. 

You would think from reading the ma- 
jority report that nothing may be done 
under this bill until Congress makes an 
appropriation and that, therefore, Con- 
gress has a constant and continuing 
check on operations under this bill. The 
truth is that under this bill just about 
$40,000,000,000 in cash and kind is di- 
rectly appropriated for aid to other coun- 
tries. 

Authority is given to dispose of what- 
ever is produced by the $17,000,000,000 
of defense appropriations that we made 
last year. Ten billion dollars that we 
are appropriating this year for defense 
will be available to the President for aid 
to Britain without further action by Con- 
gress, once we pass this bill. The three 
billions in dollar balances which Britain 
has, according to Secretary Morgen- 
thau—see page 52 of the hearings—may 
be paid in under this bill for defense 
materials and then under section 6 (b) 
may be respent by the President, without 
further action by Congress, for produc- 
ing more arms for more aid to Britain. 
Then we have in addition about $10,- 
000,000,000 of defense materials, includ- 
ing our Navy, our planes, guns, cotton, 
corn, and so forth, already paid for. 
This adds up to about $40,000,000,000. 

Of course, all of this would not be used 
for aid to Britain, but only a fraction of 
it, a mere $10,000,000,000 or so, would be 
sufficient to make it unnecessary for the 
President to come to Congress at all for 
appropriations during the entire life of 
this bill, except for funds to restore our 
own Navy, our own planes, and our cwn 
arms. 

The whole theory of this bill, as ex- 
plained in the testimony of our Cabinet 
Officials, is that we are to furnish arms to 
foreign powers which we have completed 
for our own use. Thus Congress would 
never be appropriating for Britain, but 
always for our own arms, and always sub- 
ject to unlimited withdrawals of our arms 
for other countries. 

Our authorizations for our own Army 
and Navy always have contained limita- 
tions either in amount or tonnage or 
otherwise. The single exception, for 
Army airplanes, has been unsatisfactory 
to Congress. Here in this bill, our au- 
thorizations for foreign armies and 
navies have no limitation at all. There- 
fore, this means than Congress can be 
trusted to limit our own defense but can- 
not be trusted to limit the defense of 
other countries. Congress can be trusted 
to limit our Army and Navy but cannot be 
trusted to limit the size of our contribu- 
tion to the army and navy of some other 
country. Thus unlimited defense for 
Britain is made under this bill to involve 
unlimited power to the President, and 
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unlimited surrender by Congress of its 
routine powers. And after we make this 
surrender, remember this: You cannot 
repeal war; you cannot repeal bank- 
chad and you cannot repeal dictator- 


p. 

For the past 2 years, our foreign policy 
has depended upon kidding ourselves or 
other nations. In 1939 we were repeal- 
ing the arms embargo on the official pre- 
text, stated by the President and Secre- 
tary of State, that this was making us 
more, not less, neutral. Next, we drifted 
into our aid-short-of-war position, and 
that is where we are now. We are saying 
that our vital interests are involved, but 
that we will not fight. You all know 
about Popeye’s friend Wimpy in the 
funny papers. We have adopted the 
Wimpy policy, which says, “Let’s you and 
him fight.” 

I have opposed this Wimpy policy; but 
if it is to be the policy of my country, I 
want to see it work. Britain has made 
commitments on the faith of our prom- 
ises of limited aid, and we must not stop 
such aid. I doubt whether anyone here 
now is advocating no aid to Britain at all. 
That is a straw man that is put up every 
so often by the advocates of this unlim- 
ited bill. The issue before us presented 
by H. R. 1776 is whether the aid to Brit- 
ain is to be limited or unlimited. I am 
for aid to Britain short of war and short 
of sacrificing our own defense and our 
own freedom. This is limited aid. The 
proponents of H. R. 1776 are for all-out 
unlimited aid. With credible witnesses 
saying that a military defeat of Hitler 
will require American troops in Europe, 
all-out aid probably means war, and aid 
short of war probably means aid short of 
success. 

Are we for such all-out aid? Every 
expert says that no matter what happens 
in Europe we are in no immediate dan- 
ger of invasion unless—and this “unless” 
is vital—unless our defenses become too 
weak. If we are defenseless enough, we 
can be invaded by anybody. We are not 
ready now. This has been conceded and 
admitted on this floor during this debate 
and throughout our hearings. Our de- 
fenses are not ready now for a major 
emergency. We have a deficit in our own 
defenses. We can help Britain soon and 
more only in one way, by sending to 
Britain our arms, that we need, by try- 
ing to create a surplus for Britain out of 
our own deficit in defense. This theory 
is sometimes described as buying time 
with our arms; we are supposed to be 
hiring the British as Hessians, as mer- 
cenaries to fight for us for a while for 
a consideration; but where do we end up 
if we use up our arms to buy time to make 
more arms and do not gain enough time? 

Unless we can be sure that all the aid 
we can spare will defeat Hitler in Eu- 
rope—and no one can give us that assur- 
ance—we must keep ourselves ready to 
defend America at home. Even those 
who say that this is our war will concede 
that there comes a time in warfare when 
each part of the line must hold by using 
its own reserves, when each unit must 
depend upon limited, not unlimited, aid. 

This is the situation, the dilemma, we 
are facing at the present time. Regard- 
less of how we got here, our present posi- 
tion presents difficult and far-reaching 
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problems of policy. We do not solve them 
by merely passing them on to the 
President. 

In closing, I want to mention a strange 
word—peace. What about peace? Are 
we not doing all of this to get peace? Is 
there not going to be peace some day? 
All of us believe that peace will follow 
this war. Our Secretaries of War and 
of the Navy think we will not have to 
fight Germany because she will crack. 
They said that in answer to questions 
which I submitted to them. That is be- 
cause Germany will make peace before 
we have to fight- Both Lindbergh and 
Dorothy Thompson agree that some kind 
of peace action is needed now on this old 
planet. America has led in peace action 
before—during and after the World War, 
here in Washington in 1921. America 
settled the Russo-Japanese War. Wag- 
ing peace is at least as difficult and as 
delicate as waging war. But as we pre- 
pare for a war to bring peace, let us at 
least think and talk about what kind of 
peace we want, what kind of peace we 
will fight for. Let us have some peace 
action going ahead with all of this war 
action. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, on Janu- 
ary 6 last the President of the United 
States addressed this body on the state 
of the Union. In that speech, for the 
first time, he dropped the expression 
“short of war” and proposed full support 
to all those resolute nations who were 
withstanding aggression. “Full support” 
is rather an all-embracing term, and the 
dropping of the term “short of war” dis- 
turbs me somewhat in view of the cam- 
paign pledges of both Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Willkie. 

In that speech the President also de- 
scribed the situation which justified the 
introduction of this bill and which this 
bill is designed to cure. For the sake of 
accuracy, I want to quote the President’s 
words: 

I also ask this Congress for authority and 
for funds sufficient to manufacture Additional 
munitions and war supplies of many kinds, 
to be turned over to those nations which are 
now in actual war with aggressor nations. 

Our most useful and immediate role is to 
act as an arsenal for them as well as for 
ourselves. They do not need manpower. 


I would have much preferred if he had 
added “and we do not intend to send it.” 


They do need billions of dollars' worth of 
the weapons of defense. 

The time is near when they will not be 
able to pay for them in ready cash. We can- 
not, and will not, tell them they must sur- 
render merely because of present inability to 
pay for the weapons which we know they 
must have, 

I do not recommend that we make them 
a loan of dollars with which to pay for these 
weapons—a loan to be repaid in dollars. 

I recommend that we make it possible for 
those nations to continue to obtain war ma- 
terials in the United States, fitting their 
orders into our own program. Nearly all of 
their matériel would, if the time ever came, 
be useful for our own defense. 

Taking counsel of expert military and naval 
authorities, considering what is best for our 
own security, we are free to decide how much 
should be kept here and how much be sent 
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abroad to our friends who, by their deter- 
mined and heroic resistance, are giving us 
time in which to make ready our own defense. 


And let me say this, we were free to 
do it on January 6, and we are free to 
do it now without this bill. 


For what we send abroad we shall be repaid, 
within a reasonable time following the close 
of hostilities, in similar materials, or, at our 
option, in other goods of many kinds which 
they can produce and which we need. 

Let us say to the democracies: We Ameri- 
cans are vitally concerned in your defense of 
freedom. We are putting forth our energies, 
our resources, and our organizing powers to 
give you the strength to regain and maintain 
a free world. We shall send you, in ever- 
increasing numbers, ships, planes, tanks, 
guns. This is our purpose and our pledge. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if that language 
means anything, if I have any under- 
standing of simple English in which the 
President can so well phrase his thoughts, 
it simply means that Great Britain is 
running out of cash in the near future. 
It means we have been and are going to 
continue to send her all the supplies that 
we can possibly spare. It does not mean 
that there is any further need of any 
grant of Executive power, because under 
existing law today we have the R. F. C. 
through which we can set up a fund of 
two or three or five billion dollars, or 
whatever the British may need, and fur- 
nish them the purchasing power, and we 
can let Jesse Jones make the best bar- 
gain that he can. We have the Export- 
Import Bank, which does not come within 
the provisions of the Johnson Act either, 
where we can set up a fund which Jesse 
Jones could also supervise and try to get 
the best possible bargain without in any 
way hurting our British friends. Wecan 
extend credit to them for whatever 
weapons we can spare, without any fur- 
ther grant of Executive power; and if we 
want to approach the thing more di- 
rectly, we can repeal the Johnson Act 
and give them credit. We cannot by 
passing H. R. 1776 increase our tools of 
production or make planes any faster, 
We have been giving the British every- 
thing we possibly can afford up to now, 
and Mr. Knudsen has told you that pass- 
ing a bill will not make a new tool. 

So I say to you, in all sincerity, my 
Democratic friends, I am in favor of con- 
tinuing our policy of aiding Great Brit- 
ain without stripping ourselves, but that 
this bill is entirely unnecessary. 

Now, my good friend the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RicHarps] has 
asked, “Do you not trust the President? 
We have given him power before; he will 
not abuse it.” There is no question of 
the President’s integrity involved in this 
situation. The President is an ordinary 
man, a great man, but a man who can 
make mistakes. This Congress has in the 
past disagreed with his judgment. We 
refused his Court-packing plan, we 
turned down his first reorganization bill; 
and there is not a man in this House who 
probably has not differed with his judg- 
ment at some time; and I say to you that 
when you are going to put the liberty or 
put the question of peace or war for 
130,000,000 people into one man’s hands, 
when it is not necessary, I say to you, 
you are letting down those men who in 
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1776 struck for freedom; you are sur- 
rendering the powers that this Congress 
should maintain; and you are shirking 
your responsibilities as Members of Con- 
gress who were elected to represent the 
people in this great body. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr BARRY. Yes. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I am wondering if 
the gentleman proposes to change or 
amend the Constitution, which, I believe, 
vests all the executive powers in the Presi- 
dent. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. BARRY. Would I propose an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
takes all the executive powers away? 

Mr. McINTYRE. In other words, does 
the gentleman mean to say, or do I un- 
derstand him to say, that it is the pre- 
rogative of Congress to delegate executive 
powers? 

Mr. BARRY. Congress can give away 
some of its powers. 

Mr. MCINTYRE. I am speaking of ex- 
ecutive powers. 

Mr. BARRY. No; the Congress could 
not do anything with respect to the 
powers of the Executive. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I understand all ex- 
ecutive power is vested in the President by 
the Constitution. 

Mr. BARRY. The powers with respect 
to declaring war are not altogether in the 
President of the United States. Congress 
has a very serious responsibility. We 
are the only body that can declare war, 
and beyond that the Executive, while he 
is Commander in Chief of the Army and 
the Navy, does not function without Con- 
gress determining the Nation’s policy, 
unless it is wartime and on the field of 
battle. Congress has very wide and well- 
defined powers under the Constitution, 
and it is our responsibility to keep those 
powers. 

Now, I may say to you that the time 
may come when in the interest of this 
Nation it may be necessary to pass over 
such powers to the President, but my con- 
tention is that here and now the very 
thing the President asked for in this bill, 
which is purchasing power for Britain— 
because you cannot give them weapons 
with a bill—we can give them that pur- 
chasing power, which they need, without 
abandoning our own prerogatives or our 
own power or turning over to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the right to 
dispose completely of our Army and Navy 
and all its equipment at his sole discre- 
tion. It is not necessary, it is uncalled 
for, and the times do not warrant it. 

I have an idea that I shall touch on 
only briefly, because I appeared before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
discussed it thoroughly. If we establish 
a fund in the Import-Export Bank, or 
in the R. F. C., which can be available 
to the British, I say it behooves us, 
without holding up the program, to get 
something in return for that money, 
and to me a very essential thing is the 
raw materials that we need for our de- 
fense production. As most of you know, 
we are not entirely self-sufficient in raw 
materials. We get manganese and chro- 
mium and tin and rubber from the Brit- 
ish Empire in great quantities. Suppose 
this war does not go the way we want it 
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to go; suppose, in spite of all our help, 
England loses, and we may have to face 
a hostile Europe, a hostile Africa, and a 
hostile Asia. We might find ourselves cut 
short, lacking the raw materials to con- 
tinue our own defense production. Only 
last year we passed a bill which set up a 
subsidiary corporation of the R. F. C. to 
obtain these critical raw materials, and 
today we are obtaining some of them; but 
I say what we should do is to exchange 
our guns, our purchasing power, for these 
materials over a long period of time, and 
accumulate, as has begn recommended 
by the Naval Affairs Committee in a re- 
port only last May, vast supplies of these 
raw materials, so that we are not only 
helping England but at the same time we 
are protecting America and not selling 
ourselves short. The British Empire pos- 
sesses those things in abundance. It has 
a monopoly of nickel in Canada and tin 
and rubber in the Malay States, and in 
Rhodesia, India, and South Africa we 
find chromium and manganese. That is 
not a Shylock proposal; it is reciprocity. 
We are helping ourselves and England, 
too. 

I also think that we should take into 
consideration, in the way of a proposed 
amendment, the acquisition of British 
bases on this Western Hemisphere that 
might be of importance to us in case of 
invasion, because I feel if we give these 
weapons away for nothing, then by im- 
plication you admit that this is our war, 
and if you admit that, then, as an Ameri- 
can who has great pride in the history 
of this Nation, we then should fight it 
and not hire Englishmen like a lot of 
Hessians to fight our war for us. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, this bill 
has been labeled H. R. 1776. I do not 
know whether there is any parliamentary 
way to change that number; but if it 
should pass the House in the form in 
whch it is now, I should like to see it 
labeled H. R. 1941; 1776 is the year this 
Nation struck its blow for freedom, and 
1941 will be the year in which we have 
given that freedom a death blow. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. Yes. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman knows that 
I have very great respect for his integrity 
and for his fine understanding of this and 
other problems. The gentleman is op- 
posed to this bill? 

Mr. BARRY. In its present form. 

Mr. COX. I draw the gentleman’s 
attention to what happened to the elder 
La Follette. The people of this country 
burned him in effigy for voting against 
going into the World War. Later they 
put his statue in the Hall of Fame for 
having done so. 

Mr. BARRY. I thank the gentleman 
for inferentially putting me in such dis- 
tinguished company. 

The C The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 28 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. JONKMAN], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr, JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
1776, the lend-lease bill, is a measure pro- 
posing the most revolutionary undertak- 
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ing the American people have ever con- 
templated. Regardless of what some 
people may think or say, this is an ap- 
propriation bill without a previous au- 
thorization. It appropriates to the Chief 
Executive the entire military and naval 
strength of the United States—with the 
exception of its manpower—for his use 
as an ally of any nation he may choose 
to join, in any war now in progress or 
hereafter begun. 

This appropriation not only includes 
our munitions but all foodstuffs, all fac- 
tories for production of any of the neces- 
sities of war whether now existing or 
hereafter to be produced. Any attempt 
to comprehend the warmaking power of 
this bill is baffled at the outset for no 
human mind can envision the limitations 
of the property Congress is hereby asked 
to appropriate to one man for any use he 
deems proper. And not only this but 
Congress appropriates to the President— 
delegates we generally call it—undefined 
powers which it has no right to delegate, 
except in a state of war. It is in effect a 
war bill, and I doubt whether any Presi- 
dent ever possessed such broad power in 
time of war. 

I do not wonder that before this bill 
came to light, when the President was 
discussing its theory of lending arms to 
the British, in the light of the Neutrality 
Act and the Johnson Act, he said “the 
dollar sign is silly.“ Assuming that it 
could be done, to put the dollar sign in 
front of this appropriation would show 
its insanity, and then we have not yet 
said a single thing about the probable 
cost of human life, or the probable cost 
of human freedom, neither of which can 
ever be reckoned in dollars and cents. 

And all this when we are at peace with 
the world and admittedly in no danger of 
attack, when no nation on earth has vio- 
lated or threatened to violate our neu- 
trality or safety. 

In this situation the American people 
may well stop, lock, and listen before they 
leap. Now is the time, with resolute 
hearts but level heads, to take inventory 
of where we are, where we are going and 
what situation we will be in when we get 
there. 

I said we are at peace with the world 
and admittedly in no danger of attack. 
The hysteria created last fall by men in 
high places that we were in danger of an 
aerial attack and that even Omaha, 
Nebr., might be bombarded has now been 
fully exploded. The President himself 
now says that any thought of direct 
air attack on the United States would be 
stupid. Why? 

I do not agree with some of the things 
Colonel Lindbergh said, but he gave the 
right answer to that question. Our naval 
and military staffs agree with him on this 
answer and I want to put it the other 
way, nobody disagrees with him because 
to the layman it is just good common 
sense. He said, in substance, aviation 
has greatly strengthened our Nation for 
defense and weakened it for attack, be- 
cause an invading army and its supplies 
must be transported by sea, while avia- 
tion makes it more difficult than ever for 
a navy to approach a hostile shore. 

Under this theory military experts are 
agreed that we are safe from attack for a 
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long time if not for all time, either by 
Sea or by air, so long as we maintain an 
Army, Navy, and air force of reasonable 
size and in modern condition, and pro- 
vided we establish the bases for defense. 

It was this line of reasoning that 
prompted Colonel Lindbergh to say that 
in his opinion England and the United 
States together—and mind you this 
meant throwing in everything we have 
including our manpower—could not in- 
vade and conquer Germany unless there 
was a collapse from within. However it 
must be remembered tha: he said that for 
the same reason, all the totalitarian 
powers together could not invade the 
United States and if England could be in- 
vaded, it could be done only at the cost of 
such terriffic loss of life and property as 
to make it impracticable. : 

The soundness of this theory is shown 
when we contemplate that England with 
a navy second to none, unless it be our 
own, cannot think of ir vading Germany 
which has practically nonavy. And that 
Germany with her far superior air force 
has thus far been unable to invade 
England. 

In this respect we may well digress for 
a moment and wonder if aviation, in that 
it increases a Nation’s defensive strength 
and correspondingly decreases its offen- 
sive strength, may not yet prove a factor 
in the ultimate goal of universal peace. 
Because after all the greatest preventa- 
tive for a war is sufficient power to dis- 
courage or stop the aggressor. 

However, in considering where we are 
and having the assurance that we are 
free from direct attack, we might next 
consider is there a probability of indirect 
attack, And we find that the proponents 
of this bill have already beat us to it. 
When their hysteria-creating danger of 
direct attack exploded, the war makers 
resorted to the propaganda of the dan- 
gers of economic invasion of South 
America by the Axis Powers, to be fol- 
lowed by the establishment of military 
bases and attack on the United States 
from that direction. 

Now, how we are going to stop South 
America from trading with Europe, no 
matter which way the war goes, is some- 
thing beyond my comprehension. Un- 
fortunately, we cannot use the beef, 
wheat, and other agricultural products 
of South America any more than she can 
use ours. Except for coffee, bananas, 
and such articles of commerce, she will 
have to find a market other than ours. 
Even our Export-Import Bank program 
is entirely untenable, as a permanent 
proposition. It may be axiomatic to say 
so, but we cannot buy those products of 
South America of which we have a con- 
stant surplus and European countries 
have a scarcity. 

And then we come to the second ques- 
tion of how the Axis Powers can build 
military bases of sufficient strength to 
threaten the United States—not to 
threaten Honduras or Nicaragua or Co- 
lombia but the United States. Have we 
become so frightened and flabby as to 
fear that Germany could establish an 
auxiliary at a farther distance than she 
herself is now to invade and conquer us? 
Could they do this or could they keep 
open supply lines for such an undertak- 
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ing? Would not this take years and 
would be we sitting idly by while this 
is going on? 

This propaganda of infiltration in 
South America belongs in the same 
category as the dangers of direct-attack 
hysteria of last year. Sure there are 
“fifth columnists” in South America. 
They are in the United States also. One 
hundred and thirty million people cannot 
get Harry Bridges out of the United 
States. Is anybody creating hysteria 
about that? And yet I want to say that 
Harry Bridges and his kind, who honey- 
comb the entire American defense, should 
cause Americans more worry than the 
“fifth columnists” in South America. 
Both are problems, but the former is of 
far more immediate danger than the 
latter. 

The safety and security of the people 
of the United States lie not in the ob- 
jectives of the lend-lease bill but in mak- 
ing the security we now enjoy impreg- 
nable by production and preparation for 
our own defense, as above outlined. Brit- 
ain is not our first line of defense, even 
though we may be England’s last line of 
defense. 

We must not be misled by such false 
propaganda as infiltration and military 
attack from South America and similar 
hysteria-creating propaganda. For in- 
stance, the last wave of propaganda was 
that a crisis is impending for England 
in 60 or 90 days and we must pass this 
lend-lease bill immediately without con- 
sideration in view of this crisis. Of this 
Secretary of the Navy Knox was probably 
the leading exponent. Let us see what 
he said at the committee hearings about 
this crisis. I am quoting from the rec- 
ord: 

Mr, FisH. Mr. Secretary, the Secretary of 
War, who just concluded his testimony, made 
the statement that there probably would pe 
a crisis in Great Britain within the next 60 
or 90 days. The Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of State made similar statements. 
Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Knox. I do. 

Mr. FisH, How would this bill, as far as 
production is concerned, affect that crisis in 
Great Britain within the next 60 or 90 days 
by the passage of this bill? I would like to 
hear as far as production is concerned. 

Mr. Knox. Tremendously; because you do 
not fight battles alone with guns and ships. 
You fight with men. The spirit of those men 
is all-important; the question of morale is 
an immensely important factor in war; and 
the passage of this bill will do more to put 
resolute courage and determination to fight 
through in the British Nation than anything 
we could do. 

Mr. FısH. But it would not put a single 
ounce of war material in the hands of Great 
Britain within the next 60 or 90 days? 

Mr. Knox. I am not sure about that. I 
would have to get the details before I could 
answer accurately. 


In other words, Members of the Com- 
mittee, Congress is asked to hysterically 
pass the lend-lease bill, with its immeas- 
urable implications, not to get an ounce 
of war material to Great Britain for the 
impendirg crisis within 60 or $0 days, but 
just to bolster the morale of the British 
people. Is it not pathetic? In other 
words, what is the issue? Credit, credit, 
and nothing else. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that is not the 
tragedy of it. The tragedy is that all this 
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talk about a crisis or the bolstering of 
morale is the merest speculation put in 
concrete form for misleading the Ameri- 
can people. What did the Secretary of 
the Navy say when another member of 
the committee later examined him? 


MEMBER OF COMMITTEE. Did I understand 
you to say that a crisis was expected in Eng- 
land within the next 60 or 90 days? 

Mr. Knox. Now, that is pure speculation. 
I do not know when a crisis will come. 

MEMBER or COMMITTEE. Are you prepared to 
state what kind of crisis? 

Mr. Knox. The crisis of the defeat of Great 
Britain might be imminent. 

MEMBER OF COMMITTEE. You mean through 
the collapse of morale? 

Mr. Knox. No. I think the British morale 
is admirable beyond comparison. I think it 
might come about—and again I am indulg- 
ing in pure speculation—it might come about 
through the greater success of the submarine 
campaign, which is, now a combined subma- 
rine and air campaign. And it might come 
about through persistence in these concen- 
trated bombardments. Both of these cam- 
paigns affect the supplies available for fight- 


MEMBER OF COMMITTEE. Do you think that 
a military invasion by Germany into England 
is probable? 

Mr. Knox. I do not know that my judgment 
is worth any more than yours about that. 
We all have cur own idea. 

MEMBER OF COMMITTEE. That would not be, 
then, the expected crisis? 

Mr. Knox. It might be. . 

MEMBER OF COMMITTEE. Do you think that 
the same danger exists in that respect as ex- 
isted in the months of September and Octo- 
ber 1940? In other words, is it not true that 
England has become an armed camp? 

Mr. Knox. Oh, yes, indeed. I think the 
difficulties in the way of invading England 
are now much greater than they were when 
France fell, for instance. 

MEMBER OF COMMITTEE. Do I understand 
you to say that the principal effect of this bill 
within the next 6 months would be to bolster 
up the morale of the British? 

Mr Knox. That is one of the effects, and it 
is very important. 

MEMBER or COMMITTEE. Are there any other 
substantial effects? 

Mr. Knox. Yes. I think we would prob- 
ably, as we are constantly doing, increase 
production and give them the benefit of the 
increased flow of munitions and supplies. 

MEMBER OF COMMITTEE. You think that 
would be so material as to be effective within 
the next 6 months? 

Mr. Knox. I do. I hope so. 

MEMBER OF COMMITTEE. Do you not think 
it would be more effective if we continue our 
present policy—that is, to concentrate en- 
tirely upon production and preparation for 
our own defense and continue to furnish 
them as we are doing at present? 

Mr. Knox. We cannot continue to do that. 
The law provides against it, and provides 
that they must pay for the things they get. 
They do not have enough dollars left to pay 
for what they have now ordered. You would 
have to repeal the Johnson Act before you 
could do that. 


Again I say that all this talk about an 
impending crisis in 60 or 90 days, and the 
merits of this bill to thwart it, is mere 
hysteria-creating propaganda and a dis- 
tinct disservice to the people of the 
United States. 

While the situation is still serious, 
there is no crisis; and if there was, this 
bill would provide nothing to stop it. 
Lord Halifax just told us that the crisis 
was passed last fall; that Hitler has 
already lost the war by not invading Eng- 
land last fall. 
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According to the newspapers, our good 
Secretary of the Navy now has another 
mere speculation, to wit, that Germany 
may use poison gas in England this sum- 
mer. 

We are being peppered with this brand 
of propaganda. In October of last year 
I read a report that Britain began the 
war with 19,000,000 tons of shipping, and 
that at the time of that report she had 
21,000,000 tons. In other words, the re- 
port stated Britain is replacing her ton- 
nage much faster than the Axis Powers 
cen destroy it. Then, in the latter part of 
December, wher. this bill was in the mak- 
ing, in the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, I read a report that Britain 
had begun the war with 13,000,000 tons of 
shipping and at that date it had been re- 
duced to 11,000,000 tons. In short, it said 
unless the United States immediately 
supplies Britain with cargo ships she 
cannot continue the war. I asked Ad- 
miral Stark to help me get at the facts, 
and he supplied me with a report show- 
ing Great Britain began the war with 
17,417,413 tons, and on December 31, 
1940, she had 17,679,388 tons, or a gain 
of 267,000 tons. 

All this propaganda is, of course, in- 
tended to spur and whip us into going 
somewhere; but before we know where 
we are going, we, who are safe from at- 
tack and at peace with the world, are we 
going to the defense of the United States, 
for the defense of our people and our free 
institutions? No, indeed. We have 
already seen that we can best do this by 
concentrating on making our defenses 
in the Western Hemisphere impregnable. 
Are we going to the defense of England? 
Yes; but only incidentally. All England 
needs is credit, and this not until next 
year. She already has orders placed in 
the amount of one billion three hundred 
millions for 1941, plus one hundred and 
nineteen millions for 1942. These she 
can pay for, but then her dollar exchange 
will be exhausted. She will still have 
eighteen billions of stocks and securities, 
but she cannot turn these into cash; so 
they say. A great many Americans feel 
that England should pay for her muni- 
tions, and when the time comes that she 
cannot pay cash she should put up the 
above-named securities as collateral. 
Many others feel that notwithstanding 
our safety and security from attack, we 
would feel safer and more secure if 
England is not defeated than otherwise, 
and that even though she has never paid 
our World War loan, we should give her a 
substantial amount of credit. They feel 
that we would probably never get it back. 
But we can afford to consider it as a pay- 
ment to her for our additional future 
safety if she can thereby avoid defeat. 
In the present situation I would favor 
such aid. But this is not the objective of 
the lend-and-lease bill. It is only an in- 
cident of H. R. 1776. 

All attempts to amend the bill by con- 
fining the lease-and-lend operation to 
England, or even to England, Greece, and 
China, met successful opposition. 

As I have indicated, to aid England 
with credit this bill, H. R. 1776, would 
be entirely unnecessary, as that could be 
done by a simple bill to grant her credit 
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through the R. F. C., which I understand 
would not be a violation of either the 
Johnson Act or the Neutrality Act, nor 
of international law. 

To know where we are going and to 
grasp somewhat the purpose of the lend- 
lease bill, we must read it in conjunction 
with the President’s last message on the 
state of the Union. This will tell us 
where we are going. We are going out to 
become the ally of any nation in all the 


-world in the fight for the four freedoms 


recited in that speech—freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom from 
want, and freedom from aggression. Just 
as the peacetime powers sought in this 
bill stagger our minds, so the objective of 
the bill defies our comprehension. And 
not only that, but if any of these nations 
should be satisfied with a little less—the 
American people are way short of this 
ideal—and stop fighting we will go on 
alone, for this bill will never permit us 
to a peace dictated by aggressors and 
sponsored by appeasers. 

Supposing that, in order to somewhat 
understand what we are in for under this 
bill, we cut this objective to one-fifth and 
see what we have to do to establish these 
four freedoms for European nations 
alone. And remember this is only about 
a fourth or fifth of our task. 

One of the first things we will have to 
do—I say one of the first things—is to 
help England defeat Germany. This, if 
it can be done at all, will involve a tre- 
mendous sacrifice of men and money, of 
which we will be expected to furnish all 
of the money and most of the men in a 
long and terrific war. We must either 
be prepared to do this or back up on the 
lend-lease bill. There is no alternative. 

And supposing that the American peo- 
ple were willing to make this sacrifice— 
which the Gallup poll shows they are not 
in overwhelming numbers—then what? 
Are we going to force the four freedoms 
on the 26 nations of Europe with muskets 
and bayonets? 

Thomas Jefferson said: 

For us to attempt to reform all Europe 
and bring them back to the principles of 
morality and a respect for the equal rights 
of nations would show us to be only maniacs 
of another character. 


I think Jefferson knew what he was 
talking about. However, if we think that 
times have changed, we might learn 
something from the words of a great 
Englishman spoken more recently. I 
mean none other than Lord Lothian, that 
great Englishman who came here to get 
us into the war and died in that heroic 
task. I honor him for it and wish that, 
as he was for the British Empire, all of 
the British Empire, and nothing but the 
British Empire, every American would, 
in the words of Daniel Webster, have for 
his object our country, the whole of our 
country, and nothing but our country. 
CApplause.] 

Then we would not lend and lease 
bases in the Atlantic, a feat that was 
hailed as a second great Louisiana Pur- 
chase. Where would we be today if the 
or ioe Purchase had been a Louisiana 
ease 

But what did Lord Lothian say about 
the feasibility of our objectives under the 
lend-lease bill? 
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In a speech on February 24, 1937, he 
said: 

If the theory of collective security got us 
into another European war, what should we 
be fighting for? We should be fighting to 
maintain the anarchy of Europe, which is 
Europe’s fundamental bane. 


On April 2, 1936, he said: 
I am inclined to think that Europe will 


never make peace within herself until we 
leave her to do her own work. 


On July 13, 1938, he said: 

Democracy itself will not be able to stand 
another World War. To fight it you will 
have to abandon your parliamentary system, 
and the financial needs could not be met by 
ordinary democratic methods. 


Like Jefferson, he believed that policing 
Europe forever was an impossibility. 
And yet like the proponents of this bill, 
he was perfectly willing to pass that buck 
to the people of the United States. Well, 
as I said, Lord Lothian was a great Eng- 
lishman—always pulling for the British 
Empire. Let us all be equally great 
Americans always pulling for the great 
American constitutional Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not know and we 
cannot know where we are going under 
this bill, and we cannot know what situ- 
ation we will be in when we get there. 
This bill not only undertakes to bring 
order out of chaos in Europe including 
the Russia, Poland, and Latvia tangle, but 
its objective is to set the whole world in 
order for our own defense and safety. 
As the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH] said, this will mean war, bank- 
ruptcy, dictatorship, and, I may add, 
failure. 

Mr. Chairman, have we forgotten 1917 
and 1918, when we were propagandized 
and goaded into a war to make the world 
safe for democracy. Have we forgotten 
that on the altar of that war we offered 
up hundreds of thousands of the flower 
of our manhood’ and billions of our 
money? Have we forgotten that when 
we sat at the peace table we sought not 
a dollar of loot or a square foot of terri- 
tory, but only the peaceful solution we 
are now again asked to solve under this 
bill? Have we forgotten that we were 
told we were taking too much credit for 
the ending of the war, and were asked to 
sit back while the so-called democracies 
in their selfish greed sowed the seeds of 
the present war? 

Have we forgotten that in 1937 Winston 
Churchill said: 


America’s entrance into the war was dis- 
astrous not only for your country but for the 
Allies as well. Had you stayed at home and 
minded your business we would have made 
peace with the Central Powers in the spring 
of 1917. Then there would have been no col- 
lapse in Russia, followed by communism; no 
break-down in Italy, followed by fascism; and 
nazi-ism would not at present be enthroned 
in Germany. If America had stayed out and 
minded her own business, none of these 
“isms” would be sweeping the country and 
breaking parliamentary law. 


Mr. Chairman, if we cannot learn from 
history, we should at least learn from our 
own bitter experience. 

I am in sympathy with the English 
people. They have been plunged into this 
war as the victims of a leadership simi- 
lar to that in this country, which, under 
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this bill, would precipitate us into Eng- 
land’s place. 

We must not follow this leadership. 
We must not act on sympathy alone. We 
must be guided and governed only by 
what is conducive to the safety and gen- 
eral welfare of our people and our Re- 
public. I think it is the general sense of 
our people that it is to our interest to 
prevent the defeat of Britain, but not at 
the price and cost-of our men. We will 
not send men. Again I say we have no 
alternative. Then it follows that all we 
can furnish is planes, ammunition, and 
probably ships to get them there. That 
is all Britain needs to the extent of giving 
her superiority over Germany in the air. 
That we are doing now, I think, to the 
best of our ability. But England says she 
will need credit at the end of this year. 
She has orders for $1,300,000,000 in 1941 
and $119,000,000 in 1942, and then her 
cash or dollar exchange will be exhausted. 
That can be arranged right now by a bill 
authorizing a loan of, say, $2,000,000,000, 
available when needed. 

It will be very simple to bring this 
about under a bill to provide a $2,000,- 
000,000 credit for England, and I would be 
for such a bill. 

My first, greatest, and only concern is 
the preservation of this constitutional 
Republic. I believe that by speeding and 
perfecting our own defense, more so than 
we are doing now, our 130,000,000 people, 
with their resources, energy, and potential 
power, can preserve this Republic indefi- 
nitely. I believe that we can enhance 
our future peace and tranquillity by giv- 
ing England the help proposed with 
planes, ammunition, and ships that will 
enable her to withstand Germany until 
Germany collapses from within. 

But to embark on the world-wide mis- 
sion proposed by H. R. 1776 is beyond the 
powers of even our great Nation and 
would destroy the Republic, and therefore 
Iam against H. R. 1776. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield time to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. KoppLEEMANN. I 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Chairman, 
when I was home this week end, I was 
interviewed over the radio on the lend- 
lease bill by Mr. Jack Zaiman, a member 
of the staff of the United Press. Mr. 
Zalman asked me a number of questions 
which are pretty much in line with ques- 
tions that my constituents are asking 
about this bill in letters they are writing 
me. I know that other Members of Con- 
gress are receiving the same kind of let- 
ters. Because these questions are con- 
stantly being referred to in this debate, 
I think it germane to the discussion to 
include at this point the questions asked 
me by Mr. Zaiman and my replies: 


Mr. Zartman. Do you consider the lend-lease 
bill important? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. It is the most important 
bill Congress has had for many years. 

Mr. Zaman. Is there much opposition to it 
among Members of Congress? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I would say not. Of 
course, there is a group of isolationist Con- 
gressmen in both Houses. There are a few 
others who want to obstruct its passage for 
purely political reasons; there are others who 
don't see the need of it, but they are far in 
the minority. 
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Mr. Zaman. Is your mail heavy on this 
question? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Not so heavy as it has 
been on previous issues. The people have 
been prepared for this legislation. The ques- 
tion of our giving increased aid to Britain has 
been discussed for months. 

Mr. Zarman. Is your mail for or against it? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. In the majority against 
it. 
Mr. ZAIMAN. Then the people of your dis- 
trict are against it, judging by that. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I don't think so. My 
experience, and I have had a lot of it, is that 
the opposition is always vocal, but the people 
who are for a thing, particularly when they 
know the administration and their repre- 
sentatives are for it, just take it for granted 
that the bill will pass. Now, Jack, most of 
these letters are sincere, that is why I am up 
here today. I want to make as clear as I 
can why this bill is vital to all of us. 

Mr. Zarman. Mr. KOPPLEMANN, one of the 
chief arguments against this bill is that it 
will draw us into war. What do you think 
about that? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. If anything, this bill will 
prevent our combat involvement. If this 
bill does not, nothing else will. This bill 
will place Congress squarely on record in sup- 
port of the administration’s foreign policy, a 
policy which the American people overwhelm- 
ingly supported at the polls less than 3 
months ago. The Pfesident already, to a 
very large extent, has the power to do every- 
thing this bill calls for. For instance, the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1929, to which we are 
a party, provides that we supply any signa- 
tory nation which has been attacked by an- 
other signatory nation with financial and 
material assistance. It even provides that 
we assist that attacked nation with armed 
forces. It’s interesting to remember that 
among the nations that signed the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact were the United States, Poland, 
Greece, Norway, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Great Britain, France, Japan, Italy, and Ger- 
many. That pact was solemnly drawn up 
and agreed to by all the nations signing it 
for the express purpose of outlawing war as 
an instrument of national policy. We are 
morally bound under this international 
agreement to aid Great Britain and Greece 
and China. Greece and China alone of all 
the nations attacked are still fighting their 
aggressors. Britain, after repeated warnings 
to Germany, declared war when Poland was 
attacked. 

In addition to our moral responsibility to 
help with every resource at our command, 
we must help to save ourselves. 

Mr. Zarman. Then you think we will go to 
war with the Axis in case Britain goes down? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. We are preparing against 
that possibility. 

Mr. Zaman Do you think we will be in- 
vaded? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I am doubtful about 
that, at least for the immediate future. But 
there are other ways of getting us into war, 
In the first place, let no one delude himself 
into thinking that Germany’s plan for world 
conquest does not include the United States. 
Americans who spent years in Germany 
watching the development of Nazi war 
policies, have reported that if Adolf Hitler 
wins the war, whether we help Britain or not, 
sooner or later he will force the issue with 
the United States. Every nation which sub- 
sequently fell prey hoped by appeasing the 
dictators they would not be molested. 

Mr. Zaman. Yes; I remember Belgium and 
Poland. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. And what about Den- 
mark and Norway? For example, a pact be- 
tween Germany and Denmark was signed in 
Berlin on May 31, 1939. The first article of 
that pact stated—and these are the exact 
words—“The German Reich and the King- 
dom of Denmark will under no circumstances 
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resort to war or any form of violence against 
each other.“ Less than a year later Denmark 
fell to Germany. 

And about Norway, Hitler proclaimed that 
the “Reich Government notifies the Nor- 
wegian Government that she has no inten- 
tion now or in the future of infringing upon 
the territorial integrity or the political inde- 
pendence of the Kingdom of Norway.” These 
words were uttered in Berlin on April 9, 1940, 
as German Trojan horses were being stabled 
in Norway. 

Mr. Zarmman. If you don’t fear imminent 
invasion of the United States in the évent 
that Germany is victorious, then why are you 
giving support to the lend-lease bill? Would 
it not be better to conserve our resources 
for our own defense? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. That's exactly why I am 
supporting this bill. First let me say that 
the bill is coming into the House with 
changes from the original draft, which I ex- 
pect to support as these changes apparently 
do not nullify the basic provisions and pur- 
poses of the bill, and that means all the 
aid we can give in the shortest time. Second, 
with each Nazi conquest the pronouncements 
of the German leaders against democracy, 
their utter ruthless disregard for humanity 
have become bolder. We know that Ger- 
manic plans of world conquest endanger 
North and South America. We know they 
have made alarming economic and political 
inroads into South American republics. We 
know that if the Axis is victorious it is only 
a question of time when they will force the 
issue with us. Our own defense demands 
that we prevent their victory. 

Mr. Zarman. Then, you think England is 
our first line of defense? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I do. If England goes 
down I fear that war will come to us, a war 
which will impoverish us and will turn the 
vast resources and wealth of our country, not 
to domestic progress, not to the building up 
of a more contented people, but to the bare 
task of defending ourselves from enemies, 
without and within. We have attained a 
higher and a more uniform standard of living 
than any other nation in the world. If Eng- 
land goes down, we will have to sacrifice men 
and spend money constantly for an indefinite 
number of years to fight a war of self-preser- 
vation. We will meet war in the foreign mar- 
kets. We will have to compete against a 
barter system under which goods produced 
by forced labor will compete with our own, 
thereby forcing down our standard of living, 
if we want foreign business, or driving us 
into an economy of self-sufficiency. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. There are some people who be- 
lieve that we can manage comfortably by 
merely producing for ourselves. Don’t you 
think so? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Need I remind you that 
we were producing for ourselves in 1932, 
when our foreign trade had dropped by 70 
percent? Need I remind you of the millions 
who were thrown out of work by the loss of 
those foreign markets? The great cry which 
rose over the land in 1932 was “Give us back 
our foreign markets.” 

Here in the city of Hartford, for instance, 
our typewriter industry would suffer disas- 
trously because 40 percent of the typewriters 
made here are sold outside of the United 
States. When the Royal and the Underwood 
are spurned by South America because Ger- 
many can sell a typewriter at a fraction of 
our price, made by skilled machinists, who 
receive less than a fifth of the pay of our 
skilled workers, what will happen to Hart- 
ford? 

Mr. Zaman. But what about our trade 
agreements with these South American coun- 
tries, and with other countries too? 

Mr. KĶOPPLEMANN. We have sought peace 
through friendly trade with other nations. 
We have built up our foreign trade by these 
agreements, recognizing that we must buy in 
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order to sell. But the Nazis, victorious, would 
move into South America, undercut our trade 
agreements, and smash our good-neighbor 
policy. In a world enslaved, where goods of 
all description are produced under condi- 
tions, that freemen scorn, where would 
American industry, both capital and labor. 
qualify for world trade? Either we would be 
forced to stay out, and that is economic 
suicide, or we would meet them on their 
terms, and that would be economic and so- 
cial suicide. 

Mr. Zarman. Mr. KOPPLEMANN, you stated 
that skilled machinists under the Nazi system 
receive less than a fifth of the wage that ours 
do. That’s pretty low. On what do you 
base that statement? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. On authoritative wage 
figures that I have. Today a skilled machin- 
ist in Germany receives 3844 marks for work- 
ing 54 hours a week. In American terms, 
that amounts to $9.60, or 18 cents an hour. 
From that amount, he is forced to deduct 20 

percent in taxes, and from what is left must 
contribute to various collection funds. If 
the Axis wins, goods will be produced for them 
by the nations under their domination. The 
Axis will set the hours and wages. More- 
over, as the months have progressed, German 
leaders have loudly proclaimed that they will 
be the masters of the world; that all non- 
Germanic peoples will be enslaved to them. 
That is the goal that Nazi leaders hold out 
to their people. That is the drug which 
carries them on. 

Mr. Zaman. Mr. Kopplemann, if this bill 
passes, won't we be in the war except that 
our men won't be fighting? If we go so far, 
can we stop involvement all the way? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I certainly think we can 
prevent our involvement all the way. That’s 
what we want to prevent, and I believe we 
can do so if we send sufficient matériel in 
time. They need our supplies, not our men. 
I think if Britain and her allies win the ques- 
tion of war will be solved for all time. We 
have learned the lessons of past mistakes. I 
think the American people this time will in- 
sist on this Nation’s sitting at a table with 
the nations of the world to lay the founda- 
tion for a lasting peace. If Britain loses, the 
question of war certainly will not be settled, 
because the ideology and the purposes of nazi- 
ism and fascism are fundamentally contrary 
to every democratic concept, to every ideal, 
and every goal of civilization which founded 
this Nation and which has impelled its 
progress. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. You certainly have changed 
your line of reasoning since you were last in 
Congress. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. A great deal happened 
during those 2 years, Jack. For one thing, the 
world turned upside down. Two years ago 
the American people were clamoring for peace 
through isolation. Today they have learned 
there is no security in isolation. As the 
leading independent Nation of the world we 
have a great moral stake in Britain's victory. 
We have a great moral stake in the restora- 
tion of democratic peoples who lost their in- 
dependence. And we have a selfish stake. 
We cannot endure as the only free nation 
in a world enslaved. : 

Mr. ZAIMAN. What about the people in this 
country who have lost faith in democracy 
and who would not be adverse to fascism or 
communism sweeping this country? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I don't believe there are 
many of them, although we must guard 
against the band-wagon jumpers. No doubt 
there are millions who now are indifferent, 
and even hostile, to everything the dictators 
stand for, but who in the event of their vic- 
tory, would delude themselves into thinking 
this Nation could obtain security through ap- 
peasement. But bear this in mind: Our de- 
mocracy presupposes two essential liberties— 
freedom of speech and freedom to worship 
God as each individual pleases. Every Ameri- 
can will fight for these two freedoms regard- 
less of his station in life. True democracy 
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presupposes also freedom from want. Every 
American will approve that freedom for all 
others, and this Government has devoted its 
major effort these past 8 years to assuring 
freedom from want. With all our shortcom- 
ings, man enjoys this third freedom most 
abundantly in America. And, lastly, true 
democracy presupposes freedom from fear of 
war—that is the goal to which we now dedi- 
cate ourselves; that is the goal motivating our 
help to the nations battling the dictators. 
No, Jack, some people may carelessly express 
their disgust with democracy, but you don’t 
see them flocking to Russia, to Germany, and 
to Italy. And the gates are wide open for 
them to leave. 

Mr. Zaman. Herman Rauschning, who was 
one of Hitler’s chief deputies, relates in his 
book, Voice of Destruction, that Hitler once 
said, and I quote, Congressman: “I guarantee 
that at the right moment a new America will 
exist as our strongest supporter when we are 
ready to take the stride into the overseas 
space.” Do you place any credence in that 
alleged statement? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I do, for this reason. If 
this were an isolated statement, we might be 
inclined to pooh-pooh it. But in substance 
that statement has been repeated and con- 
firmed by other German leaders. Men who 
were close to Hitler and who have since 
broken away from him have repeatedly 
warned us to be on guard, They know he 
will use the “fifth column” tactics here that 
he used in other countries. Any hope that 
some Americans may entertain that we are 
protected by the Atlantic and the Pacific 
oceans, and therefore can safely keep hands 
off, is a hope for a delusive security. While 
Britain controls the Atlantic it is our path- 
way to England. If Germany controls the 
Atlantic it is their pathway to America. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Congressman, what about the 
charge that this bill will set up a dictator- 
ship in this country? I know that you have a 
great regard for the President, but how far 
do you think Congress ought to go in dele- 
gating authority to him? 

Mr, KoprpLEMANN. I am glad you asked 
that question, Jack. Any fear that this bill 
would set the President up as a dictator is 
pure bosh. In the first place, if the Presi- 
dent wanted to be a dictator, he could have 
set himself up as one long ago. Every act of 
his administration has been to prove to the 
world that here in America we can solve our 
social and economic problems without re- 
course to dictatorship. In the past the charge 
of dictatorship has been hurled against every 
piece of legislation calling for social and eco- 
nomic reform, It is a convenient smear word 
for the opposition. 

Now, bear in mind that this lease-lend bill 
is merely an authorization bill, which will 
place the official stamp of approval of the 
Congress upon the foreign policy of the ad- 
ministration. The bill does not appropriate 
one penny to carry out its purposes, As the 
President acts under various authorizations 
granted in this measure, he must come to 
Congress for the necessary appropriation for 
any goods which we do not have on hand or 
for which an appropriation has not been 
made. From this you can see that the Con- 
gress will play an important role in carrying 
out the purposes of this bill. 

Mr. Zatman. Congressman, do you hold out 
any hope for England's winning this war 
without our help? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. No, Jack, Ido not. I was 
not sanguine about British victory even when 
France was fighting by her side. The ar- 
senals of every country in Europe are pro- 
ducing at top speed to beat Britain. If we 
don’t become an arsenal for democracy and 
send sufficient help in sufficient time, it may 
be the last mistake free America will ever 
make. 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GIFFORD], 
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Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a very serious moment for me. I have 
passed through such moments before. 
During much of the year of 1939 we 
listened to arguments relating to repeal 
of the embargo. I was one of the seven 
of the minority party who voted for such 
repeal. I speak of this because of the 
criticisms I endured at that time, but I 
now welcome you ali back to my point of 
view. (Laughter.] Every one of you now 
desires to aid Britain. Greatly do I re- 
spect my colleagues. I would not wish 
to suggest that anyone did not vote his 
sincere convictions. I wish to read to you 
one peroration at the end of a speech 
only 4 months ago as I mistakenly 
thought for the moment: 

I am opposed to the traffic in arms because 
I believe it to be an utterly unmoral, un- 
Christian, and vicious system, turning our 
country into a great slaughterhouse for the 
sake of blood money and war profits that 
will involve us in every war of the world. 
Why should we in Congress gamble with the 
lives of the youth of America by repealing 


the arms embargo that was enacted to keep 
us out of war. 


Now I read by the same speaker: 

We are all for aid to Britain short of war 
and short of sacrificing our own defense and 
our own freedom. The British in their 
valiant struggle, which has aroused our vast 
n need planes, guns, and war ma- 

rials. 


Well, the reason for the change of 
opinion is that now it is the law and we 
must act accordingly, I can only say I 
welcome all to my viewpoint, and am 
encouraged today again to present my 
own point of view on this pending legis- 
lation. I have spent many hours reading 
the debates of 1939, and also in clipping 
all sorts and kinds of comments on this 
bill, H. R. 1776. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I did not 
understand the gentleman who made 
those remarks—one 4 months ago and 
the other recently. Who was the gentle- 
man who made those speeches? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Why should I call 
names? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I made the 
remarks; but not 4 months ago—14 
months ago. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have them here. 

Mr. FISH. Not 4 months ago, but in 
November 1939. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have them here, I 
thought at first it was November 3, 1940. 

Mr. FISH. The repeal of the arms 
embargo? That was a year and a half 
ago. 

Mr, GIFFORD. I probably made an 
error in saying 4 months ago. I read 7 
of your speeches last Sunday and prob- 
ably got a little mixed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Are you finding 
fault with the gentleman now because 
he is willing to go along? What are you 
doing? Criticizing because we are yield- 
ing to your argument? 

Mr. GIFFORD. No. No greater pa- 
triot in this House than the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fıs]. Possibly 
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I am not worthy to untie his shoes 
when it comes to patriotism. But we 
have our own opinions on legislation. 
I simply comment on the fact. And the 
only reason I comment is because I was 
commented upon a plenty in 1939. 
Sometimes one likes to say “I told you 
so.” [Laughter.] 

Mr, FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FISH. I am really interested in 
getting the record correct, because I did 
not speak on the repeal of the arms em- 
bargo 4 months ago. 

Mr. GIFFORD. On the conference 
report from the Senate, as I thought at 
the moment, November 3, 1940. I have 
your speech. 

Mr. FISH. That was in 1939. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I was wrong as to the 
date. 

Mr. FISH. I think the gentleman is 
wrong. 

Mr. GIFFORD. We passed the bill in 
July 1939. It went to another body and 
it came back here after conference in 
November. 

Mr. FISH. That was 1939. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I abjectly apologize, as 
I am evidently wrong as to the date. 
Nevertheless, I have the speech. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I want to vote for this bill. I want 
certain amendments. I do not want to 
create such a dictatorship as many fear 
will be createc by the measure. Does any 
man in this House fear dictatorship by 
the occupant of the White House more 
than Ido? That could not be possible. 

Mr. FISH. Has the gentleman decided 
which was right as to that date? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, I thought at first 
I was right. 

Mr. FISH. You are right? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I thought I was right. 

Mr. FISH. Are you gambling on that? 
The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is against you. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Send out now for No- 
vember 3, 1940, and I shall be definitely 
convinced. I desire to vote for a bill that 
will help and aid England. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to vote in a 
way that will be persuasive and helpful. 
I do not want to fix this bill so it will 
be: “Mother, may I go out to swim?” 
“Yes; but don’t go near the water.” 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Certainly. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. There are 
those who say we will give every aid short 
of war to Britain. I venture to say 
when “aid short of war” is interpreted 
to mean defense of the British homeland, 
yes, short of war in defense of the whole 
British Empire? Maybe; short of war 
to add to that empire? No. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I do not believe there 
is anything to differ with there. 
[Laughter.] 

I want to vote for a bill that will be 
persuasive. As stressed by the speakers 
who have preceded me, this is a highly 
important moment. England will go 
down, it is said, unless she has aid, 
and we want to give her that assistance. 
But how much? It may be that the 
kind of bill we pass here means that 
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the whole face of the world may he 
changed. To employ an illustration, as 
I sometimes do, you who love Roman 
history will recall the saying that “if the 
nose of Cleopatra had been shorter the 
face of the world would have been great- 
ly changed.” [Laughter.] Thus have 
little matters sometimes dictated grave 
events and disastrous results. 

I have here the able speech of the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton]. We 
are very -oud of her. She has poise, 
dignity, ability; she will take a high place 
in this Congress, [Applause.] She por- 
trayed the English people and their char- 
acteristics. She talked of the Magna 
Carta and those things from which we 
drew our liberty-loving opinions. It was 
a splendid speech. I have said before 
that I appreciate the English people be- 
cause they seem to love liberty as much 
as we, They have no Hagues such as we 
have in New Jersey. They have free 
speech. They have very little graft in 
England while here we have the Kelly- 
Nash machine and a hundred others. In 
England even the policemen do not carry 
revolvers, I understand. Imagine that! 
They do not need to. There labor is in 
the saddle. They have been much more 
liberal with labor than even we ourselves. 
But somebody rises to his feet and says: 
“Think of her past cruelty! Her past 
oppressions.” Yes; but let us look at our- 
selves and think of our own past cruelty 
and oppression. It took a civil war to 
root it out. No; do not go back too far. 
Take present conditions as they are; then 
we shall get somewhere. 

No; we all desire to aid England. Some 
desire to give her a loan of 82,000, 000, 000. 
Make it $5,000,000,000. Why not? Two 
billion dollars is not enough. We are talk- 
ing about from 820,000, 000,000 to $40,- 
000,000,000 for defense. The gentleman 
from Ohio did not frighten me much 
when he said that the President could 
give away $40,000,000,000 under this bill 
without coming to the Appropriations 
Committee; but if we desired any new 
material or vessels, it would be necessary 
to get an appropriation. That is possible. 
It is possible also that a meteor may fall 
from the sky and destroy us all; but we 
do not expect it. Much as I distrust the 
President in some of his domestic policies 
I do not think he is as bad as that. [Ap- 
plause.] Furthermore, the bill says he 
must report to us every 90 days, and we 
certainly could restrain him, if necessary. 

Some Members are trying to write into 
this bill items which are plainly unconsti- 
tutional. The President has enormous 
powers under the Constitution which we, 
even by legislation, could not take away. 
You have followed public opinion lately 
and yielded to it. This President of ours 
is truly a marvelous politician. He 
knows when public opinion is with him. 
When he traded those warships the cry 
went up to heaven, did it not? But how 
quickly it subsided as soon as we found 
that public opinion was with him. 
[Laughter.] When he has public opin- 
ion with him and when he has power 
under the Constitution, I rather think he 
may again act similarly. Then he will 
report to us and all he need say is: “Fait 
accompli.” If public opinion is with him 
we 5 shall have to keep ourselves 

umb. 
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Perhaps I do not always wait for pub- 
lic opinion. Two months ago I an- 
nounced my position in general on this 
matter. It has really saved me a lot of 
correspondence. [Laughter.] If a man 
has not a mind of his own “he has not 
missed much,” and if one keeps an open 
mind too long it is said that “it should 
be closed for repairs for a time.“ 
[Laughter.] After due consideration of 
our actions during the embargo debate 
I was enabled to make up my mind that I 
wanted to extend aid to Britain. I desire 
to vote for this bill with certain amend- 
ments, but, like all legislation, it must also 
be passed by another body, and the real 
test will be on the conference report. 
So what we do this week is not the final 
word, and those of you who wish to give 
aid, although not fully in accord with 
this bill, may vote affirmatively for the 
principle, reserving final action on the 
conference report. 

There are several amendments sug- 
gested in the minority report. 

Is Germany a friend of ours? Is she 
inciting Japan to make trouble for us? 
Is Japan waiting at this very moment for 
the crucial hour when she can proceed 
with her ambitions and involve us? Why 
has our fleet been kept in the Pacific? 
Why have we been so watchful there? 
We know Japan is poised for action, do 
we not? I now ask how you would feel 
if we were plunged into a war with 
Japan, our war vessels damaged, and we 
found they could not put into Singapore 
for repairs? Would you like England to 
say, “We are neutral; although you are 
friends of ours and a long way from 
home, that does not matter, we cannot 
let you into Singapore for repairs”? Neu- 
trality! Would we deem them friendly 
then? I do not want to be put in the 
ridiculous position that we cannot repair 
a friendly power’s ship lest fifth col- 
umnists” or a stray submarine drops a 
bomb. That would be an incident, to be 
sure. We have sorely been vaccinated 
against that kind of incident. If you 
have not been, by what occurred in 1917, 
you should be. If we should say we 
would not repair ships of a friendly power 
like Great Britain when we are really 
already an ally, it would be a strange 
situation. Afraid to permit repairs lest 
we have an incident. 

We can no longer quote international 
law. That has gone by the board. Let 
us think very seriously when our friends 
offer the amendment that we should not 
allow a friendly power whom we want 
so much to help to repair its ships in our 
ports. i 

I admit that I am somewhat wor- 
ried about the convoy idea. What is the 
Navy for? I thought it was largely to 
see that our merchant ships arrive safely 
at their destination, Suppose our vessels 
go to South America with goods to be 
placed there on British ships, and, know- 
ing that our ships were loaded with goods 
designed for Great Britain, Hitler noti- 
fied us, “If you dare do that, we will sink 
your ships.” 

I rather think our Navy at the present 
time would convoy ships to South Amer- 
ica, even if such threats were made. We 
should not propose such an all-embrac- 
ing amendment. Do not tell Hitler that 
we will not convoy and thus give him the 
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sort of encouragement which we did 
when we passed the Embargo Act. We 
were perhaps cowardly when we declared, 
“We will take our ships off the high seas 
in war zones.” I agreed with that. But 
I do not know how long we can keep that 
promise, simply to prevent incidents. I 
shall often repeat, the fruits of the last 
war were such as to vaccinate us against 
incidents. It will take more than inci- 
dents to get us into this war. Iam confi- 
dent of that. 

This President of ours seems to have 
actually softened recently. He does not 
begin to talk as aggressively as he did a 
year or 2 years ago. We must give him 
credit for that. He seems much more 
restrained. He promised before election 
that he would not allow our boys to go to 
war. I must place at least a certain 
amount of confidence in that pledge. 
None of us will vote to send our boys to 
this foreign war. We all know that. AsI 
have before said. We will keep him out 
of war.” 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
this bill is cash loans versus lending ma- 
terials. Let us consider cash loans. They 
have had to pay cash on the barrel head 
up to this moment. What have we really 
done for Great Britain up to this mo- 
ment? Cash on the barrel head. And we 
even refused to deliver the goods. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does not the gentle- 
man think it is possible that the fact 
Great Britain repudiated its debt to us 
some 10 or 12 years ago may have had 
something to do with our insisting on 
cash at this time? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I had thought so. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No one but a sap 
would give credit to a man who has re- 
pudiated his loans. 

Mr. GIFFORD. And still you are to 
offer = motion to recommit and loan 
them $2,000,000,000 more, even though 
they repudiated the other debt. You 
are offering cash loans and the way we 
offer it is practically saying we do not ex- 
pect you to pay it back. Strange amend- 
ment, from the gentleman’s point of 
view. I wish to contrast the lending 
proposition. We may lend something in 
the way of material. We may get it back 
or we may get it back in kind.” Is there 
not a better chance for us to get a return 
by lending material than by giving cash? 
I am almost persuaded to consider the 
lending idea as the better one. I am 
waiting for the arguments on this phase 
of the bill. You have dodged the question 
up to now. Only one speaker has even 
referred to it, so far as I recall. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I wanted to ask the 
gentleman if he was not mistaken about 
the date of that speech? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I suspect so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. November 3, 1940, 
was on a Sunday; 1939 was the year. In 
1940 we were doing nothing except ad- 
journing 3 days at a time. 
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Mr. GIFFORD. Has the gentleman 
found the speech? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. The date on 
which we took the vote was November 
3, 1939. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have had no chance 
to look it up, but doubtless I was in error. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does not the gentle- 
man know what we were doing in 1940? 
We were in 3-day adjournments most of 
the time. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 
on that day. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I am glad to give the 
gentleman from New York probation for 
the entire 14 months. The change that 
came over him was most satisfactory. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. November 3, 
1940, was 2 days before election. 

Mr. FISH. Does the gentleman stand 
corrected on that? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I, indeed, stand cor- 
rected. Was it such a grave mistake? 
It does not make much difference. The 
change of position was extremely im- 
portant. 

Mr. FISH. What I am going to say 
now does. On June 30, 1939—and the 
Recorp is here—the gentleman is paired 
for the arms embargo that he is talking 
about. 

Mr. GIFFORD. When was that? 

Mr. FISH. That is on June 30, 1939. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FISH. He is paired for the arms 
embargo. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. When I made 
that 50-minute speech in November 1940, 
I explained fully my final decision in the 
matter. 

Mr. FISH. Can the gentleman explain 
that in 50 minutes? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, yes; I made a 
grand speech in that 50 minutes, if the 
gentleman will read it. If he would read 
my speeches and I read his, he would be 
greatly helped. {Laughter and applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 30 additional minutes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I shall be glad to share it with 
the House. 

South America. There is where the 
danger is, as I pointed out the other day. 
I like to read the questionings of the 
isolationists who attempt to show that 
there is no danger for years to come of 
Hitler attacking this continent. Why, 
Secretary Knox this week is being put 
upon the rack to make him show that all 
this anxiety of his is wholly imagination. 
The Senator from South Dakota, with 
others, is trying to prove that the isola- 
tionists are right when they say we can- 
not be attacked by Hitler for years to 
come. If that is true, why not lend these 
materials to England? Why not, if we 
are not in danger? If the isolationists 
themselves, who oppose this bill, say we 
are not in any danger, why not let the 
democracies have at least our worn-out 
materials? 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. I believe 
the contention has been made that we 
are not in danger of attack if we are pre- 
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pared, but we cannot be prepared if we 
give away our Navy and our war mate- 
rials. 


Mr. GIFFORD. Yes, but I refer the 
gentleman to those questionings over in 
another body the day before yesterday, 
when they said we did not need all this 
defense; that there is no immediate 
danger. 

It has been pointed out that in South 
America there is a potential danger, and 
I fully agree. South America is not 
only a military but a great economic 
danger. However, before I proceed 
further, I want to make a happy refer- 
ence. 

Great Britain is a good customer for 
our aged, but still useful, material. We 
have not been building many ships for 20 
years, and they must be getting rather 
obsolete. This is a good time to send 
them over there, is it not, and let our 
plants give us new ships? We have a 
customer. Now, to flavor that a little, 
“Mama, what do they do with all the 
worn-out automobiles?” They sell them 
to your father.” [Laughter.] 

Let us sell old material, especially to a 
friend in need and to whom it may still 
be useful. 

A week or two ago I spoke of the eco- 
nomic rape that Germany hopes to make 
on South America. South America sells 
billions to Europe and only millions to us. 
We cannot use their goods. We are try- 
ing to bolster things up, just now, by 
loaning them money to keep their goods 
off the market. Germany well under- 
stands it. If England goes down, the 
harbors of South America will be full 
of German-controlled ships. Not only 
will her airports be filled with airplanes 
for commercial purposes but they will be 
gradually filled with airplanes for mili- 
tary purposes. Indeed, there is grave 
danger for us in that sphere. 

Where is our most important outpost? 

We all know it is England. We all 
know our present dependence on the 
British Fleet. You cannot persuade me 
that the British Fleet will be surrendered; 
it would be almost unthinkable. England 
is not the British Commonwealth. The 
British Fleet will never surrender, and 
where will it go? It will probably go 
where it will be an aid to ourselves in the 
Atlantic Ocean, while we need to be 
watchful of the potential unfriendliness 
in the Pacific. So, therefore, I think it 
very wise, indeed, that we should greatly 
assist that outpost. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Has the gen- 
tleman ever taken into consideration the 
following contingency, which may hap- 
pen; that after we have turned over all 
of these materials, the fleet or any por- 
tion of it, and England should fail, then 
that material will fall into the hands of 
the enemy; but even if it does not fall into 
the hands of the enemy, if England should 
fail after we have turned over all of these 
materials, will we be worse off or better 
off than we are now from the standpoint 
of strict national defense? 

Mr.GIFFORD. Ihave tried to tell the 
gentleman that if England fails the fleet 
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will be saved. You cannot tell me they 
would sink the British Fleet while her 
dominions remain. The speaker just 
ahead of me tried to prove, and I cannot 
challenge his figures, that England’s 
shipping has increased rather than de- 
creased in the last few months. I did not 
know that was true. The picture as por- 
trayed to me has been entirely different. 
He says it has increased and that the 
sinkings have not been equal to what they 
have added. Then is it possible to believe 
that we would lose what we might lend? 
His argument is most encouraging. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. If the gentle- 
man will yield further to me on that 
point, the gentleman must realize that 
despite all this talk about democracy 
there is a great deal of imperialist char- 
acter about this war and that it is entirely 
possible that the appeasement forces in 
England may negotiate a peace with the 
Nazis. In that event you will be dealing 
with a Fascist, totalitarian, imperialist 
England, and we can expect no more 
friendliness from that kind of an England 
than we can expect from the present kind 
of a Germany. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will Canada join in 
that peace that you suggest with Hitler? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. We are talking 
about England now. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman is 
talking about England and I am talking 
about the Empire—a great difference! 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman 
is asking for aid to England. If England 
continues the Fascist course she is follow- 
ing now and makes a negotiated peace, 
then where are our interests in the face 
of a Fascist England, which is entirely 
possible? 

Mr. GIFFORD. England may be 
forced to a Fascist situation for a time, 
but the Dominions will not. England is 
not the British Empire. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Is the gentle- 
man so naive as to believe that imperial- 
ism acts differently because it is of a 
British character rather than of a Ger- 
man character? The gentleman cer- 
tainly has enough experience to know 
that imperialism acts or reacts accord- 
ing to the set of conditions in which it 
finds itself. If conditions dictate that 
British imperialism be antagonistic to 
the welfare of America, you can rest as- 
sured that despite all of the visits of 
Lord Halifax and all of the visits of 
Wendell Willkie, British imperialism will 
be just as antagonistic to American in- 
terests as Nazi imperialism. [Applause.] 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman is get- 
ting far afield from the bill itself, I fear. 
He rather distrusts England, I gather. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. MOTT. I want to ask the gentle- 
man a question on the point he raised 
a while ago about the loss of the British 
Fleet; but, if I may, I should like to make 
this statement so that there may be no 
misunderstanding as to my attitude. 

I am as much in favor of giving Britain 
all the material aid that we can possibly 
give her short of war, as is the gentleman, 
only I believe that this bill is the very 
worst way to do it—not only worse for 
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the United States but worse for Great 
Britain itself, as I shall try to explain 
later. Now, I want to ask the gentleman, 
in view of what happened in France, how 
can the gentleman predict now that the 
British Fleet may not be turned against 
us in the event of the defeat of Britain? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Because of Australia, 
Canada, and other parts of the Dominion. 
That is my answer. If that is not suffi- 
cient, I cannot answer further. I have 
reiterated that England is only an isle in 
the sea, only a part of the British Empire. 
If I am wrong, very well; but that is my 
viewpoint. 

Mr. MOTT. The gentleman is not 
necessarily wrong, but did not France 
have dominions? 

Mr. GIFFORD. France has dominions 
over which she has to really exercise do- 
minion, while Great Britain has domin- 
ions which are free peoples, and we have 
to recognize that fact when we say that 
we will freeze their holdings in this coun- 
try. They are integral parts and sep- 
arate except in their loyalty. 

Mr. MOTT. France had a great do- 
minion and an outpost in northern 
Africa and also a great army yet that 
did not save her fleet. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Excuse me if I ap- 
pear to be too emphatic. I may be wrong. 
However, I venture my opinion. 

Mr. MOTT. The gentleman may be, 
of course. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman has 
been asking the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts what assurance he can give 
us that this British Fleet, with the addi- 
tions that the Americans might make to 
it, would not fall into the hands of Ger- 
many at the end of the war, and I un- 
derstood the gentleman to answer that 
Canada would still be in existence, but 
this fleet would not be fighting in Hud- 
son Bay or on the shores of Canada, but 
would be over across the sea, and that is 
where we intend to send this aid. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Everybody agrees or 
almost everybody agrees that the British 
Fleet must not be surrendered and would 
not be surrendered. If I thought other- 
wise, I would take a different attitude 
perhaps, but I am confident of that, and 
that is the only answer I can make. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I can give 
the gentleman some assistance on that, 
because I happen to know that there is 
an organization of British colonies to 
carry on in case of defeat of the home- 
land. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Now, I would like to 


sum up a little and then I shall gladly 


yield the floor. 

I wish to vote for this bill even though 
it is not exactly as I want it. I shall be 
glad to vote for more restrictions. Does 
not the report to Congress, each 90 days, 
reciting what the President has done, 
give us a chance to checkmate him if 
and when necessary? We are forced to 
grant great powers to somebody. Now, I 
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ask you to consider seriously whether 
cash loans are better than the lending- 
materials plan. The lady from Ohio ex- 
pressed herself according to the old 
adage, “that if you lend money you make 
an enemy.” When I was a boy growing 
up, people did not have very much cash, 
and stores and pay day alike were often 
far away. We then had to borrow a cup 
of sugar or a pint of molasses. We did 
not make enemies by lending to people. 
Do not give me things and make me feel 
that I must bow humbly in grateful ac- 
knowledgment. Lend it to me and let 
me pay you something for the lending of 
it and I will keep my self-respect. 

An amendment is to be offered to the 
effect that no part of our Navy may be 
sold without action by the Congress. We 
gave them destroyers in that other deal. 
Have we not a few more destroyers or 
some of the mosquito fleet which belongs 
to the Navy that you can well lend them 
now when they so badly need it? Will 
you write into the bill that you cannot, 
without coming to Congress, let them 
have one bit of the Navy? That is going 
rather far. 

Mr. EATON and Mr. MOTT rose. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, the man whom I 
am trying to follow. I told you that, sir, 
before you spoke yesterday, and I told 
you that this morning; that I had listened 
to you and reread your speech twice try- 
ing to find out what you were going to do 
in the end. [Laughter.] 

Mr. EATON. Well, my beloved 
brother, that is what I have been trying 
to find out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GIFFORD. I think I want to go 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. EATON. I would be in excellent 
company. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Iam sure of that. 

Mr. EATON. I was deeply impressed 
by the statement of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Marcantonto], who has 
discovered a brand new crime that Eng- 
land is about to commit, namely, to be- 
come Fascist, and instantly in my frivol- 
ous mind flashed a little incident that I 
recall. A maiden lady of uncertain sum- 
mers and years stood by her mantelpiece 
on which was a large stone vase. She 
burst into uncontrollable weeping, and 
someone asked her what was the matter. 
She said, “I have just thought, if I had 
been married and had a baby and that 
vase fell on the baby and killed it, what 
in God's name would I do?” [Laughter.] 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want my young 
friend from New York [Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO] to understand that this House 
appreciates his ability and sincerity, and 
we wish him well; we hope some day that 
he will not stand on this floor and be 
the only one to vote against defense. 
Some day he may even be persuasive. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes, 

Mr.MOTT. The gentleman has heard 
many Members on the floor, as I have, 
express the view—those opposed to the 
bill—that if necessary they would be 
quite willing, not to loan, but to appro- 
priate and give to Great Britain what- 
ever money Great Britain required to 
buy supplies. I rather think that is the 
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majority sentiment of the whole Con- 
gress. Now, I ask this question if that 
should be done, and it could be quickly 
and easily done by mandatory law, con- 
sidering the fact that Great Britain in 
this country today is already taking more 
than 75 percent of the entire American 
production of planes, tanks, and other 
war matériel 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, the gentleman is 
saying that. I do not know. 

Mr. MOTT. That is the testimony 
before the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Seventy-five percent 
of certain kinds possibly. 

Mr. MOTT. That is the testimony, 
and the testimony further is that two or 
three companies that have delivered to 
Great Britain, delivered last year 100 per- 
cent of the entire output. The gentle- 
man knows that under existing law, and 
under priority regulations, the President 
may order delivered to Great Britain the 
whole or any part of our entire American 
production. Great Britain has more 
orders placed here now than our factories 
can possibly fill. That being the case, 
and the Congress being willing to give to 
Great Britain the cash, I ask the gentle- 
man how much further we ougl it to go in 
aid to Britain, or whether we can? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Has not the gentleman 
been listening? 

Mr. MOTT. Yes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Why not give them 
some of that mosquito fleet, even perhaps 
some more destroyers without harm to 
our Navy, if the Secretary of the Navy 
says that we can safely do it? I do not 
mean too much, or to cripple ourselves, 
but we probably have some obsolete or 
almost obsolete vessels that we can loan 
if we wish. I simply do not want you to 
close the door. 

Mr. MOTT. Oh, I am not closing the 
door, but I am stating to the gentleman 
that we have authorized only 24 of that 
mosquito fleet and none are built. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to give them 
such aid as may be possible during the 
next 60 days. Material to be fabricated 
cannot be furnished England any faster 
than we are doing it now, but materials 
that we have on hand can be supplied. 
It would help in morale, and it is her 
morale today that is holding her up. We 
know that, and that is what we so greatly 
admire. Lack of morale—witness Italy 
and France! I want to believe that our 
own people would have that same morale 
as those of England under similar cir- 
cumstances, Let us hold her hands up by 
giving something to sustain her morale. 
Disunity, indecision, and delay should not 
prevent prompt aid to England. If you 
say lend or give her $2,000,000,000, just 
that and no more—then I feel that we 
may have fallen far short of what we 
ought to do. 

Mr. MOTT. In the first place, I do not 
think anybody wants to limit this gift or 
appropriation. In the next place I would 
like the gentleman to suggest, outside of 
12 of these motor torpedo boats that we 
have now, what part of our Navy he 
thinks that we can give to Great Britain 
and be on the safe side. 

Mr, GIFFORD. I do not know. The 
gentleman knows that I cannot answer 
that question. 
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Mr. MOTT. The naval officers say 
none, and that is their testimony. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Iam not on the Naval 
or Military Affairs Committee. The 
gentleman is. I must agree that he has 
more information. I simply say, “Do not 
close the door,” so that if we have any- 
thing to give them they can have it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is the gentleman 
from Massachusetts aware of a confer- 
ence that was held at Duesseldorf be- 
tween large British and German indus- 
trialists in the spring of 1939? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I heard you refer to 
it the other day. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Did that show any 
particular friendship on the part of Great 
Britain for us? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Forget friendship if 
you want to. England is our first line of 
defense. You may disagree, but that 
view is the view of most of our people. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That statement vir- 
tually is the same as calling 130,000,000 
Americans a bunch of cowards. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, no. But she is 
our first line of defense and needed to 
help us in our all-embracing policy relat- 
ing to South America and Canada. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I am grateful to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BLOOM] 
for granting me so much time, but I will 
not yield further for speeches and that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman’s time 
has not yet expired. Go ahead. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BLOOM. I would suggest that if 
the Republicans want to make speeches 
you let them do so later, however. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Has Great Britain 
indicated in any manner that she would 
join hands with the United States in pro- 
tecting South American countries against 
attack or invasion by any other nation? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, the gentleman 
knows, and we all know, that the English 
Fleet protected us and has for years. All 
authorities agree on that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I realize that is what 
we say, but has she agreed in any way, 
shape, or form to assist us in the protec- 
tion of the South American countries 
against invasion by any other country? 

Mr. GIFFORD. What she has done 
amply shows that. I doubt, of course, 
whether a signed and sealed treaty has 
e made. Her actions prove the asser- 

on. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Has she made any 
aa of any kind along that 

ne? 


Mr. GIFFORD. I have answered the 


gentleman. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; if you will be 
kind to me. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I will be 
kind to the gentleman. I have heard the 
statement made by the gentleman and 
by others that we depend upon the Brit- 
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ish Navy. When and where did the 
British Navy ever sit in behind the de- 
fense of the United States? 

Mr. GORE. Now. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No; she 
is not doing it now. She did not do it in 
1776. She did not do it in 1812. She did 
not do it in 1861 to 1865. The only time 
we have ever been together is when we 
sent our ships to join and help the Brit- 
ish Navy save the British Empire in 1917 
and 1918. [Applause.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, I must answer the 
question. When did the British Navy 
ever join with us? I tried to show she 
has been our defense, especially in the 
matter of the Monroe Doctrine, for many 
years. Do not take my word for it. All 
historians say the Monroe Doctrine could 
not have been enforced without it, and 
lately all the goods we have shipped to 
England have been protected by her 
Navy, and it is her Navy that sees to it 
that the goods get over there so that we 
get the business. We have withdrawn 
our own fleet from such protection. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. MAAS. Does not the gentleman 
realize that the Monroe Doctrine was cre- 
ated against England, and England 
alone? 

Mr. GIFFORD. No. 

Mr. MAAS. Well, it was; and if the 
gentleman will read history, the main 
challenges to the Monroe Doctrine have 
come from the British, and the Monroe 
Doctrine was created to protect this hemi- 
sphere against the British. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I am glad if the gen- 
tleman is such a great historian. Let us 
have it that way, but after it was decreed, 
England accepted it and has always been 
a potential defender of it. 

Mr.MAAS. They have never defended 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

Mr, GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, con- 
sidering the length of time I have taken, 
I refuse to yield further, not because I 
want to desist. I enjoy it. But I have 
consumed too much time. 

I close by saying that I want to aid 
England as much and as soon as possible. 
I do not want this bill so drawn that we 
cannot accomplish this purpose. I sus- 
pect there may be too much authority 
granted in the bill. I join you in amend- 
ing it. I seemed to have been right in 
the repeal matter, and I now suggest that 
you now at this time prepare to follow 
me. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. JARMAN], a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
very interesting, I think, as we consider 
what I thoroughly agree may be one of 
the most important pieces of legislation 
ever to come before this House to dwell 
for a few moments on its background, to 
ascertain why it is here and what is its 
basis. Very briefly stated, it is this: It is 
democracy functioning. It illustrates 
the progress of the attitude of the great 
majority of the American people from 
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that of strict isolationism to that of total, 
all-out national defense. 

I recall how at the time the C. C. C. 
program was inaugurated, and since, it 
has seemed to me we were overlooking 
a magnificent opportunity while we had 
these several hundred thousand boys, the 
flower of the youth of America, Army- 
housed, Army-equipped, Army-officered, 
not to take advantage of those circum- 
stances—particularly in view of what a 
long glance across Europe indicated to 
us—to at least afford those boys and this 
country the benefit of a little military 
training, perhaps an hour a day or some- 
thing of that kind. I thought along this 
line during my first 2 years in Congress, 
and then about 2 years ago I was so thor- 
oughly impressed with the idea that I 
seriously considered introducing a bill to 
put it into effect. I always feel that 
when an idea strikes me that seems very 
good and is very persistent, that if it is 
so very good certainly it must already 
have occurred to someone else. Conse- 
quently, my next thought was: Why had 
not someone already introduced such a 
bill? I made inquiry and was somewhat 
surprised to be presented with six or 
eight bills along this line which had 
been introduced from time to time in 
the past and which were then peace- 
fully sleeping in the pigeonhole, I sup- 
pose, of some committee. Naturally I 
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plished by my addition to that number 
of bills of another one. Those bills were 
not even considered by the Congress be- 
cause of the fact that the American peo- 
ple were leaning backward in their de- 
termination to indicate in no way an 
attitude of militarism. It was democracy 
functioning through the Congress. 

Six months later those of us who urged 
the passage of the Neutrality Act lifting 
the arms embargo in June 1939 very 
largely based our argument on the desire 
to lift that embargo before the occur- 
rence of the war we all foresaw was a 
very grave possibility, thereby avoiding 
the charge of changing the rules in the 
midst of the game. You will recall that 
was largely the basis of our argument. 
Why? Because we were leaning back- 
ward in our desire to indicate no atti- 
tude of militarism. 

When that bill was finally passed sev- 
eral months later in a special session 
called for that purpose, naturally those 
of us who had sponsored it on that basis 
were a little shaky, but we still felt that 
the urgent necessity for the national de- 
fense of this country and for looking out 
for our country’s interests was worth 
running the risk of being charged—as we 
knew we then would be, because war had 
come—with changing the rules in the 
midst of the game. So the Neutrality 
Act was passed. Again we saw the func- 
tioning of democracy, the attitude of the 
people toward national defense, had 
changed to that extent. 

Then many of us no doubt heard in 
September 1938 that speech which was 
responsible for my being on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee now, because as I 
listened to that speech I decided that it 
was going to be a most important com- 
mittee during the next few years par- 
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ticularly and decided to apply for mem- 
bership on it. I refer to the speech of 
Hitler just before Munich, wherein he 
made the statement, you will recall, that 
after the Sudetenland he had no other 
claim in Europe; that that was his only 
problem in Europe, or something to that 
effect. That was in September of 1938, 
and you saw him and the American 
people saw him swallow up the whole of 
Czechoslovakia in March 1939. You and 
the American people saw him 6 months 
later, despite a treaty of friendship, de- 
spite repeated statements on his part 
that there was no problem between Po- 
land, Danzig, and Germany—you saw 
him march in and fly over Poland and, 
naturally, absolutely swallow it up with 
his superior might. The American people 
saw that, too. The American people also 
heard of what to me is one of the sad- 
dest and most despicable situations that 
has happened during this war or that 
could happen at any time. 

You all remember how after the last 
war the peace-loving, home-loving, law- 
abiding people of Norway opened their 
homes to the destitute refugee children 
resulting from the war in Germany. 
They came in as babes and little boys 
and girls. They were fed there, clothed 
there, nutured and reared there, inso- 
far as their early lives were concerned; 
and then they later returned to the 
Fatherland. You read about the “fifth 
columnists” in Norway. I am very re- 
liably informed, and I am by no means 
the only person here who has the in- 
formation—it may have been in the 
press; I do not know—that there was 
really no “fifth column,” as we know it, 
in Norway. The people of Norway did 
not regard Major Quisling as a “fifth 
columnist” at all but as a neuropsy- 
chiatric, for whom they harbored pity 
rather than censure. What was thought 
to be the “fifth column” in Norway was 
merely the people sent over there by 
Hitler as additions to his embassy and 
legation, and people sent over there os- 
tensibly to open small businesses, 

That was one group, but by far the 
most despicable group of those people 
were those boys who years before had ac- 
cepted the hospitality of those good, 
peace-loving Norwegian people, boys who 
were reared and possibly saved from star- 
vation by them. Those babes returned to 
their old homes ostensibly on visits of 
friendship to their benefactors to tell 
them how much they appreciated what 
they did for them when they could do 
nothing for themselves, and to indulge in 
friendly visits. What happened? When 
the hour arrived those former babes left 
the homes of their benefactors, joined the 
small merchants and others who had 
been sent over, and took charge of Nor- 
way before the people of that country 
knew what was going on. 

The people of America, as I have said, 
have seen and heard those things. So 
now, instead of having any hesitancy in 
lifting an arms embargo, if we were con- 
sidering such a measure today, the senti- 
ment of the people of America has pro- 
gressed from that isolationist idea until 
they now are anxious to do anything pos- 
sible and necessary to insure the defense 
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of this country so that such things as I 
have narrated in the case of Norway will 
not happen here. The people of America 
are also thoroughly in sympathy with 
Great Britain, the resistance of which is 
a part of our national defense. There 
was a time when a man hesitated to come 
on this floor and indicate whether he 
wished one side or the other in this con- 
troversy to win, and that time was not so 
long ago. But the people of America, you 
know, are not now neutral. How could 
they be under the circumstances? No; 
they want Great Britain to win not only 
because of the atrocities to which I have 
referred but because of the deep-seated— 
and I think well-founded—conviction 
that the winning by Great Britain of the 
war, and her continuing to fight in the 
meantime, is probably the best national 
defense this great country of ours can 
possibly enjoy at this time. [Applause.] 
Yes; the people of America not only want 
to keep out of war but they want to keep 
war out of America. They have seen war 
come to those other countries that 
wanted to keep out of war just as much 
as we do—little Denmark, Norway, Bel- 
gium, the Low Countries, and so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people, 
in my opinion, fully realize that national 
defense is very expensive indeed. They 
realize further that whatever they spend 
now to hold England up until we can 
really become ready may be far less than 
would be the price of total defense on the 
part of America of the Western Hemi- 
sphere for perhaps the next generation 
or two. Something was said today about 
whether we would be repaid. They feel, 
therefore, that the best investment in 
which America can indulge today, wheth- 
er they ever get a cent of it back or not, 
is to enable England to continue the 
magnificent fight she has been putting 
up for a number of months. Of course, 
this expense is going to necessitate me 
doing something I am frank to say I had 
no intention of ever doing. The expense 
of our national defense is naturally 
going to necessitate the increasing by 
the Congress of our debt limit, and, as I 
say, I never had any intention of voting 
for that. But I believe under the pres- 
ent circumstances it will be absolutely 
necessary. 

I feel, however, that by no means the 
majority of that great expense should 
be defrayed by increasing our national 
debt. On the other hand, I feel that just 
as great a proportion as is possible should 
be raised by immediate taxation. I feel 
that you and I should pay just as much 
as our incomes and our ability and our 
property will enable us to pay in order 
that the burden on our children and our 
children’s children may be decreased. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no great or 
serious disagreement in what I have said 
so far. I believe that the majority of 
the Members of this body and the people 
of America feel just as I do in that re- 
spect. The question then arises, What is 
the best way in which to accomplish that 
national defense? and I have already 
indicated the answer. 

As you have been told, our Committee 
on Foreign Affairs conducted very ex- 
haustive hearings on this bill. We had 
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before us the people we thought could 
tell us the most about our Army, our 
Navy, our finances, and the national de- 
fense of this country. Also those op- 
posed to this bill were at liberty to call 
anyone they wanted. We were told that 
the present law about transferring de- 
fense property creates such a haphazard 
maze that it would be ridiculous, if not 
impossible, to try to unwind those laws 
and accomplish what the people of Amer- 
ica want to accomplish without the pas- 
sage of additional legislation. 

I say that despite the idea of gentlemen 
on the other side who want to lend 
$2,000,000,000 and let it go at that. 
These conflicting laws which now exist 
are responsible for the phrase “notwith- 
standing any other law.” This phrase 
repeals no law at all but merely sets that 
hodgepodge aside until we can help Eng- 
land win this war, at which time that 
hodgepodge of laws can, so far as we 
care, return to effectiveness again. 

Time is not available to dwell on the 
many aspects of this bill which will con- 
tribute directly toward the end we have 
in mind, but I shall take a few moments 
to mention a few. 

Now, we had before us Secretary Stim- 
son, and I do not think of him as a 
Republican or as a Democrat. It is true, 
of course, that he is a good Republican, 
or he said he was. On the other hand, I 
consider him as a patriotic public ser- 
vant and statesman who has rendered 
yeoman service to our country in nu- 
merous capacities, even though he is 
from the other side of the aisle. I be- 
lieve it was Secretary Stimson who said 
there were 12 purchasing commissions of 
foreign countries operating in America— 
I suppose he said during this war—com- 
peting with each other, trying to induce 
our comparatively few factories manu- 
facturing national-defense materials, 
and so forth, to manufacture the par- 
ticular size of cartridge to fit their par- 
ticular guns. They were competing with 
each other, they were bidding against 
each other, no doubt. Of course, you 
understand that the passage of this bill 
will eliminate this competition because 
it will cause the munitions to be produced 
for all of those countries we want to help 
to be purchased by one department, un- 
der one head, really by officers of the 
Army and Navy who have devoted their 
lives to that very subject and, of course, 
are very competent therein. 

We all understand that it is economi- 
cally unsound for either the business in- 
terests of this country, or for the coun- 
try itself, to build sufficient armament 
plants during the immediate future to 
meet our needs alone for total defense. 
It would be wasteful because we may not 
need those plants very long—at least, we 
sincerely hope we will not. On the other 
hand, that businessman can well afford 
to indulge in an outlay of several million 
dollars if he knows that in addition to 
the shells which will probably be required 
by his own Government that his own 
Government will place with him orders 
for Great Britain, and possibly Greece, 
China, and other countries. In other 
words, it will make the proposition eco- 
nomically sound. 
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We have been a peacetime Nation 
throughout our existence, except for the 
few unpleasantnesses we have gone 
through. We have not prepared our- 
selves along the lines of defense. It is 
consequently necessary to change this 
Nation overnight, or at least in a year, 
from an undefended country, because of 
lack of munitions and defense articles, 
to a totally defended country. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is absolutely necessary that vast 
powers be conferred on someone or some 
group of people in order to be sure that 
this occur in time. 

Where should those powers be con- 
ferred? On whom? It has been sug- 
gested by some, which I regard as a 
ridiculous suggestion, that they should 
be conferred upon a joint committee of 
the House and the other body. Every 
one of you is thoroughly occupied in 
representing your country and your dis- 
trict, attending to business that only you 
can attend to. Secretary Hull has told us 
that time is the essence of this matter. 
Now, which one of you has time to spend 
all of your time, and all of it would be 
required, sitting on a commission to wield 
this power which someone must wield? 
Furthermore, are you technically advised 
on military articles and national de- 
fense? 

We have one of the greatest Speakers 
the House has ever enjoyed. He is at 
least the third most powerful official in 
our Government, but he is a busy man 
and he is not technically advised in mat- 
ters of national defense. Would you 
confer that power on him in addition to 
his other duties? 

We have a good Vice President and a 
good President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, but I do not believe either one of 
them is an expert in such matters. 
Would you confer this power on them, or 
either one of them? 

I say to you, my colleagues, as the 
sensible and reasonable men and women 
I know you all to be, even my friends 
on this side of the aisle, that if you had 
the decision of that question yourself, 
and felt that the safety and probably the 
whole future of this great Nation of ours 
depended on your decision, you would not 
confer that power on any of the gentle- 
men I have mentioned. Furthermore, I 
submit that you would agree with me 
that if the future of the country were at 
stake and resting on your shoulders there 
is only one place in America where that 
power should and must be conferred, 
there is only one man in America who 
has his War Department and his Navy 
Department at his fingertips through 
those Secretaries, who are experienced 
in such matters and who have capable 
assistants who have worked on them 
throughout their lives; there is only one 
man who has the Department of State, 
with its able Secretary, and with listen- 
ing posts throughout the world to report 
to him day by day, if necessary, what is 
going on. That man, of course, is the 
man who was constituted by our Consti- 
tution the Commander in Chief of our 
Army and Navy, and who also was 
charged by the Constitution with entire 
responsibility for our foreign relations, 
I submit to you that under those circum- 
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stances there is only one man on whom 
this power may rightfully and properly 
and reasonably be conferred. As far as 
I am concerned I am absolutely satisfied 
for this power to be conferred in the per- 
son and the mind of our great Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
and our equally great President, in whom 
the people of the United States seem to 
have considerable confidence. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if I can approach this subject in 
a little different way. I do not want to 
call anybody un-American or unpatriotic, 
or disagree with him personally because 
he does not believe as I do. This debate 
up to date has been very uncharitable. 
Iam sure, from my acquaintance here in 
the House, that there is no Member here 
who will either address himself upon this 
subject or cast his vote on it unless it is 
a thing that he conscientiously intends 
to do, If everyone does that you will 
satisfy the people of the country. If you 
have no personal interest in this matter 
and have only the public welfare at 
heart, you can make mistake after mis- 
take and the people will forgive you, but 
there is no hope for anyone who will vote 
upon this important bill, or any other, 
unless he has only the best interests of 
this Government at heart. 

Because the gentleman from Minne- 
sota may disagree with me on some sub- 
jects and on this one does not mean 
there is a rupture of any personal rela- 
tions I may have with him. I respect 
you all, and I will respect you more if 
you will vote on this bill just the way 
you want to vote and do not let anybody 
influence you. 

I have great respect for the gentleman 
from Massachusetts but I believe he was 
a little unfair to the leader of the Re- 
publican side, because the gentleman 
from New York has always been con- 
sistent upon this measure now before 
the House and every corollary of it. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts, who 
spoke here this afternoon, is one of my 
close personal friends in this House. I 
want to call his attention to one provi- 
sion of the bill because he intimated 
here that he was still open to conviction. 
I think that is more than I can say. I 
am frank to say to this House right now 
that I do not care how you amend the 
bill, when you get through I am against 
it. [Applause.] 

Let me call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to this para- 
graph of the bill. He seemed to think 
we were all right because the President 
would have to report from time to time 
and let us know what is going on. The 
bill states: 


The President from time to time, but not 
less frequently than once every 90 days, shall 
transmit to the Congress a report of opera- 
tions under this act, except such information 
as he deems incompatible with the public 
interest to disclose. 


Just what would the President disclose 
if he did not want to disclose it? I ask 
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the gentlerdan from Massachusetts to fig- 
ure that one out. 

On page 5 there is this provision: 

There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated from time to time, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such amounts as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions and accomplish the pur- 
poses of this act. 


How much money? I do not know, and 
nobody else does. 

What can the President do? 

The terms and conditions upon which any 
such foreign government receives any aid au- 
thorized under subsection (a) shall be those 
which the President deems satisfactory, and 
the benefit to the United States may be pay- 
ment or repayment in kind or property, or 
any other direct or indirect benefit which the 
President deems satisfactory. 


There is your consideration. If you 
lawyers in the House have ever tried a 
lawsuit before a court of competent juris- 
diction, you know what that means—any 
consideration of any kind that the Presi- 
dent deems sufficient. He could take in 
any property we have in the way of de- 
fense. 

Mr. KNUTSON. He could even take 
streetcar tokens in payment, could he 
not? 

Mr. BURDICK. I do not know that 
they would be any good, because there is 
a question whether the dollar will be any 
good if we get into a European war. 

If we maintain the defenses of the 
United States and its possessions and de- 
fend the Western Hemisphere, which 
came into being in the War of 1812, it 
means we have a job cut out that will tax 
all the strength we have. If anybody 
doubts when the Monroe Doctrine was 
started, you only have to read about the 
War of 1812 to find out. 

If, in addition to that, we are to police 
Europe and the world at large, we are 
embarking upon a work which we cannot 
do, and in attempting it our own self- 
defense will be sapped of power. I think 
there is something behind this move 
other than the welfare of England, be- 
cause I do not think you can find a 
Member of this House who does not 
sympathize with England or with any 
other country that is pursued as ruth- 
lessly as the dictators of Europe have 
performed their functions. 

I do not believe the President either 
believes in or wants to supplant de- 
mocracy by a dictatorship. I believe his 
motives to be highly patriotic, but any 
patriotic citizen can be mistaken. If the 
President were any ordinary citizen those 
mistakes would not injure anyone and in 
all probabality would not even be noticed. 
When mistakes, however, are made by 
one highest in command in this democ- 
racy it may mean disaster. 

The President of the United States is 
too wrapped up with the defense of 
England as the only means of defending 
ourselves. That is the error he has made. 
The President insists that free speech, 
the blessings of liberty, shall be enjoyed 
by people anywhere in the world. It is 
a noble thought, but to put into effect 
what he dreams might well mean the 
destruction of all we have or all we are 
or hope to be. 
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With this present attitude of mind on 
the part of the President, I, for one, re- 
fuse to grant him the unlimited power 
which he asks. Presidents can be wrong 
as well as other officers of the Federal 
Government. All-out aid to Britain may 
mean anything. To sell her supplies is 
one thing—that we are doing now—and 
if anyone thinks otherwise let me call 
his attention to the output of combat 
planes in November 1940. The total out- 
put was 343, of which we retained 6 and 
England received 337. To sell her sup- 
plies and convoy them to England is an- 
other thing; to have these convoys sunk 
by German submarines and mines is an- 
other thing; to have actual war is the 
last thing. But the first thing and the 
last thing are in close proximity—the last 
thing is inevitable from the first thing. 
This means, therefore, if we grant these 
dictatorial powers to the President war is 
inevitable. A war for what? The last 
war was fought by the United States “to 
make the world safe for democracy.” 
Did it make it safe? Is democracy safe 
now anywhere in the world, even includ- 
ing our own country? What will we 
enter this war for? 

Iam not willing to give any such power 
to this President or any President. Con- 
gress will no doubt be constantly in ses- 
sion and any necessary defense act can 
be passed in 1 day under suspension of 
the rules. It will be safer for the people 
of the United States to have the opinion 
of 532 officers than to have merely the 
opinion of 1 officer. The decision of 
Congress is more apt to have the approval 
of the people than the decision of the 
President. 

It seems to me the President gave the 
key to the whole situation when he made 
his speech here to the Congress. I am 
one of the Republicans who have a great 
deal of confidence in the President. I 
believe him to be a great American—one 
of the great ones that has come to occupy 
the White House. I think he is filled 
with idealism, and I disagree with him on 
this issue, as I have on two other issues 
that have come before this Congress, and 
I am still his friend. He said in his 
speech to this Congress, “Free speech 
should be a right anywhere in the world.” 
Yes; it should; I agree with the President. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield there? Did the 
President have in mind liberty in India 
and in the West Indies and in South 
Africa? 

Mr. BURDICK. I cannot tell you what 
he had in mind; I am telling you what he 
said. I[Laughter. ] 

The people should have the right under a 
democratic form of government to live any- 
where in the world. 


I agree with the President; but can we 
go out and enforce that right, anywhere 
in the world, for free speech and for a de- 
mocracy? About all we have to do is to 
realize our own place in the world. We 
can do that and stop and ask ourselves, 
Why did our ancestors leave Europe? 
Why did the Pilgrims come here? To get 
away from an unjust government; and 
why did the Cavaliers come to Virginia? 
To get away from an unjust government. 
Why did the Puritans come here? For 
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the same reason, as they saw it—to get 
away from an unjust government. Why 
have millions come to the shores of 
America every year since? For the same 
purpose. 

My ancestors came here over 300 years 
ago for that same purpose, and none of 
them ever went back to live there. 

Why do we have more people of Scan- 
dinavian blood in the United States than 
there are in Europe? Simply because 
those old pioneers of independence left 
the old country because they were not 
satisfied with that government and came 
to one they love and one in which they 
have taken a part and helped to build. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BURDICK. And why have Ger- 
mans, Poles, Bohemians, Italians, Greeks, 
and all nationalities come here? For the 
same purpose. 

I believe that in Italy every Italian 
should be granted the right of free 
speech. I think the President is right, 
but his idealism is wrong if he thinks we 
are going to enforce that right in Italy. 
If the English people like England, let 
them stay in England. Mine did not— 
they moved out. [Laughter.] If the 
Germans like Germany, let them stay in 
Germany, but we will treat them all fairly 
and justly when they come to the shores 
of America. If the Italian cannot speak 
his mind in Italy he knows where he can, 

I think there is a lot of idealism in the 
mind of the President. I think he wants 
to go too far at a time when we cannot go 
far. Every true American sympathizes 
with the English people, but the mistakes 
of their Baldwins and their Chamber- 
Jains should not be charged to us. [Ap- 
plause.] If we make a mistake in this 
country, and we have made many of 
them, no nation comes to our rescue to 
the extent of their entire resources and 
their blood. Every American sympa- 
thizes with the German people who have 
lost control of their government, but it 
is not our duty, is it, to go over to Ger- 
many and help the German people get 
control of a government which they 
themselves through their own acts made 
possible? Every American sympathizes 
with the Italian people, but is it our duty 
to expel their dictator whose existence 
the Italian people themselves made pos- 
sible? The answer to these questions is 
obvious. 

Now let me tell you what I believe our 
policy should be, and I am not telling 
you anything that I do not believe. Our 
policy now should be first to maintain a 
good government for ourselyes and make 
it possible to maintain here on this hemi- 
sphere a government guaranteeing the 
blessings of liberty to all citizens, native- 
born and naturalized; secondly, to keep 
out by force, if necessary, any attempt of 
any European country to extend further 
its dominions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. On that ground, and that alone, 
should be founded the borders of our 
empire. 

In rescuing democracy from dictators, 
let us not make the mistake of believing 
that we can only do it by a dictator, 
When we have arrived at that verdict, 
democracy has ceased to exist. 
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With this attitude, this idealism on the 
part of the President, which I very much 
admire, I am not willing to give this 
unlimited power to the President. My 
good friend from South Carolina either 
overspoke himself or in the heat of argu- 
ment made a statement which I would 
like to have him review before the Rec- 
orp is printed. The gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. RicHarps] said that 
McKinley was given power to put the 
country into war if he wanted to; why 
do we hesitate to give equal power to the 
President now? You did not mean that 
we should give the power to the Presi- 
dent to put this country into war if he 
wanted to, did you? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. Yes; I yield, because I 
am talking about you. 

Mr. RICHARDS. What I said or in- 
tended to say was that McKinley was 
given powers which, if abused, would lead 
this country into war, and powers have 
been given almost every President since 
the Nation was founded which, if abused, 
could be used as an instrument to lead 
this country into war. 

Mr. BURDICK. Satisfy yourself with 
the record and it will satisfy me. 

Mr. RICHARDS. But I am trying to 
satisfy the gentleman. 

Mr. BURDICK. That is all. Person- 
ally the gentleman has satisfied me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 minutes more. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the most important subject of all, and 
I have only 2 minutes. It reminds me of 
the early days in Dakota. In those days 
horse races were frequent, but nobody 
had a fast horse. A neighbor of mine 
found an old Frenchman up in the Tur- 
tle Mountains who had a horse that he 
said could go in 3 minutes. He went out 
and he bought that horse. The old 
Frenchman told him that it would go in 
3 minutes. My neighbor took him to the 
races, and 4 minutes was the best that 
he could do. He went back and said, 
“Jean, what did you try to cheat me for? 
That horse can only make it in 4 min- 
utes, and what have you to say for your- 
self?” “Well, by golly, you must been in 
one hell of a hurry, that you cannot wait 
1 minoot.” [Laughter.] I do not know 
whether you are in a hurry or not, but 
I am fully aware that the titular head 
of the Republican Party shares the same 
views as the President. I was aware of 
that during the campaign. I think they 
agreed on everything except the third 
term, and, I think, on the last night he 
agreed with that. [Laughter.] At least 
there was only one issue at any time, 
and that was a third term, and the people 
washed that out. But, seriously, as early 
as June 19, 1940, on the floor of this 
House, in this same place, I predicted the 
nomination of Mr. Willkie, and I paid my 
respects to that candidate on that occa- 
sion. My remarks may be found on page 
12960 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 19, 1940. He is the leader of the 
Republican Party. Any time you let a 
bunch of Democrats lead the Republican 
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Party, you will get just the kind of lead- 
ership that you got this time. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has again 
expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 3 minutes more. 

Mr. BURDICK. And any time you let 
a bunch of discredited Democrats lead 
the Republican Party, it will wind up just 
the way I said it would on June 19. 
When a bunch of deserters go in with 
you, never put them on the front seat. 
Let them serve in the ranks until you 
know what their purpose is; and if it 
is not asking too much, I wonder if it 
would be out of order to ask these Demo- 
crats to return the Republican Party to 
us and let us try to run it ourselves next 
time. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, there is in this country 
a dangerous element. It is an element 
on which all “isms” inimical to this 
Union grow, and that is the thing we 
want to tackle in this Congress. Do not 
just pass this bill and let it be signed 
and give away all your rights as Members 
of the United States Congress, because 
that is what it would amount to, but 
stay here and tackle the job. The great- 
est enemy of America is not Germany, 
not Italy, but poverty in the United 
States of America. We have 62,000,000 
people in some degree of distress in 
America today, and it is because of this 
distress that these “isms” can grow. If 
we would tackle this like a physician and 
remove the cause, instead of giving injec- 
tions to stop the pain, we would get 
somewhere. There is a reason behind 
all that, and that is that some of the 
people have too much and some of them 
do not have anything; and I have told 
you time and again on the floor of this 
House, until I am tired of saying any- 
thing further about it, that in the end 
food will win every war, because it has 
won every war in the history of the world. 
If we do get into war—which I predict 
from the passage of this bill—this is what 
I believe will follow: The first thing you 
are going to do is to ask a bunch of farm- 
ers, 2,000,000 of whom you put out on the 
highways in the last 8 years, to raise food 
for you; and when on the floor of this 
House I have tried to incorporate in 
every war bill a provision to furnish seed 
for farmers who had no seed so that they 
can grow this food, you have said, “No.” 
Let us lock to our own people in Amer- 
ica; because if we have a united people 
in this country—and I mean united, 
wanting to defend this country and its 
flag—there is not any power or combina- 
tion of powers in the world that could 
defeat America. [Applause.]} 

Can we build a strong national defense 
while during that process we allow farm- 
ers and city owners to be dispossessed by 
causes wholly beyond their control? 
Should we not stop long enough to cure 
this situation? 

Our strongest national defense is a 
united people—all believing in this Gov- 
ernment and willing to pay any penalty 
to defend it. When people are willing to 
pay that price for a Government they 
first want to be assured that the Govern- 
ment they defend will protect them. 
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Unless we here in this Congress estab- 
lish a different monetary policy, the rich 
will become richer and the poor poorer. 
The private control of money and credit 
in the United States has fostered upon 
the people an interest-taking system that 
will soon be completely unbearable and 
there will finally be open rebellion. There 
can be no united people in the United 
States while this situation prevails. In 
our scramble to build our defense, should 
we overlook the one indispensable ele- 
ment of that defense—unity among the 
people who have a common purpose, a 
common end, to maintain a government 
where the right of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness is the unqualified 
right of every citizen? 

Having done that, is there anyone in 
this House afraid that the United States 
cannot defend herself against Germany, 
against Italy, or against both with Eng- 
land added? When any of these coun- 
tries come over 3,000 miles across the sea 
to face a united people, armed as we hope 
we shall be armed, the failure of any such 
venture is as certain as it is that the earth 
revolves around the sun. 

We do not ask any nation to fight our 
battles for us, and it is unfair to say that 
any nation is doing or ever has done that. 
We are able to defend ourselves, but we 
cannot police the world. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota has again 
expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
Chair kindly tell us how the time stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BLoom} has con- 
sumed 4 hours and 17 minutes and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fis] 
has consumed 3 hours and 37 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I have one 
speaker who has been waiting here from 
the very beginning, and I think I am en- 
titled to put him on at this time. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no question about what the gentleman is 
entitled to, but I think the gentleman 
from New York and I had just a little 
agreement between ourselves, and I want 
a to put on the next speaker on my 

st. 

Mr. FISH. I think it is a little bit hard 
on the gentleman who has been waiting 
here, but go ahead. 

Mr. BLOOM. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
may I preface my remarks by stating 
that the fact that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BLoom] has yielded to 
me for 20 minutes should not be taken 
as an indication that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FisH] has been at all 
or in any way unwilling to grant me 
some of the time at his disposal. The 
fact is that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fish], in charge of the time 
on the minority side, has a very, very 
long list of applicants, and partly to re- 
lieve him of his strain, if I may use that 
expression, and perhaps to balance the 
convenience of this debate, I acknowledge 
and accept the courtesy extended to me 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
BLOOM]. 
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Mr. Chairman, like most of the Mem- 
bers of the House here present, I was tre- 
mendously impressed with the remarks 
made by the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Eaton] spoken upon this bill. He 
painted an accurate, vivid, and compre- 
hensive picture of the world situation, 
and drew a conclusion from it to the 
effect that it most certainly affects the 
United States both for the present, the 
immediate future, and for the far-flung 
future. I am convinced that he spoke 
the truth about that. I shall not en- 
large upon his description except per- 
haps to remind you that this effort on 
the part of the totalitarian powers is not 
merely a military or economic effort, it 
is more than that. It is an attempt 
to spread revolution all over the world; 
revolution involving eventually the up- 
setting of social, economic, and political 
conditions everywhere, and the imposi- 
tion of a set of new philosophies upon 
all nations, including our own. 

Starting with the premise of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. EATON], 
with which I agree, and being very, very 
deeply concerned about the safety of our 
country, I am impelled to reach the con- 
clusion that the passage of this or a sim- 
ilar bill will contribute to the safety of 
the United States. [Applause.] I think 
it fair to remind you that the Congress 
has already given marked evidence of its 
deep concern over the future safety of 
the United States when it provided, as it 
did last year, for what we term a two- 
ocean navy. Had we been at all uncon- 
cerned we would not have gone to the 
extent of providing, as rapidly as may be, 
protection for ourselves from both the 
Pacific and the Atlantic. Thus I think 
the action of the Congress already taken 
in that particular measure and in oth- 
ers—but that is the outstanding measure, 
as indicating our concern in this troubled 
world—justifies us at this hour in still 
further fortifying, if we may, the institu- 
tions of this country and their preserva- 
tion in the years to come. 

As I look upon it, the United States 
faces an emergency realized and ac- 
knowledged by the Congress and the 
people. It is the high function of the 
Congress to summon the resources of the 
land, the power of the Nation, for its de- 
fense; to summon the manpower, if nec- 
essary; to build up our seapower; to 
mobilize materials; to mobilize strength. 
That is the function of the Congress, 
performing its legislative duty, as I look 
upon it. 

Having summoned the resources and 
the powers there is but one officer of the 
Government under the Constitution of 
the United States who may employ those 
resources and exercise those powers— 
the President; none other. As one of 
the gentlemen indicated in his speech 
this afternoon—at least, I think he did 
the Congress may not share the exercise 
of Executive power with the President of 
the United States. That is a thing well 
known and recognized ever since our 
Government was founded. He is the 
Chief Executive and the only Executive. 
So, that if the resources are to be em- 
ployed and the power to be exercised, 
there is but one person. Obviously it is a 
great power, increased upon occasion to 
enormous dimensions. In our consider- 
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ation of its granting or its exercise we 
should, in my judgment, if possible, put 
aside all personal considerations. Great 
powers have been exercised by Presi- 
dents of the past, and exercised quickly; 
sometimes without waiting for the reg- 
istered consent of the Congress. I hope 
my memory of historical incidents proves 
to be correct, but I seem to remember 
that Thomas Jefferson, who was metic- 
ulous in his regard for the Constitution, 
hesitated not at all in his purchase of 
the Louisiana Territory, without the 
registered consent of the Congress. He 
met an emergency, as he viewed it, in 
order to strengthen the Government and 
the pecple of the United States. 

We come down to Abraham Lincoln. 
Shortly after the firing upon Sumter he 
found himself here in Washington City 
for some days actually cut off from all 
communication with Northern and 
Western States, and with this city, quite 
naturally, thronged with sympathizers of 
those who would make a success of 
secession, 

The Congress was not in session at the 
time. It did not meet until July of 1861. 
Lincoln had to meet his emergency in 
April of 1861. He did something in the 
way of an exercise of power which I think 
no other President has ever done. He 
suspended the right of habeas corpus. 
The implications of such an act are tre- 
mendous. He did it as he thought and 
as I believe—and I think he was right— 
to save his Government. Incidentally, 
before the Congress convened in July of 
1861, Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers 
on his own responsibility. Those are some 
of the exercises of Presidential power of 
the past. There are others which are in 
the memory, doubtless, of a great many 
men in this House. Consider the powers 
exercised by President Wilson during our 
participation in the World War. Not 
only was he the unrestrained Command- 
er in Chief of the Army and the Navy 
as provided by the Constitution, but by 
legislation passed by the Congress he, 
either directly or through agents ap- 
pointed by himself, controlled the price 
of wheat all over the country; the price 
of coal; the rationing of gasoline; the 
control of the supply of all raw materials, 
iron ore, pig iron, copper, and a great 
number of materials and elements which 
in the aggregate affected the daily life of 
every man, woman, and child in the coun- 
try—all done under the exercise of Exec- 
utive power by the President of the 
United States to meet an emergency. 

So I think it fair to say that the exer- 
cise of great powers by a President is not 
new in our history; and probably as years 
come and go down through the future, 
more incidents like those of the past will 
occur. Apparently the authors of our 
Constitution, the founders of our Gov- 
ernment, were well aware of what they 
were doing when they conferred that 
executive power upon the President, 
They must have looked ahead and real- 
ized that upon occasion dire emergencies 
might arise, and that only by the action, 
and the quick action, of one man might 
the country be saved. In other words, 
that Presidents must be trusted. 

However, there are effective checks to 
the exercise of such power. In the first 
piace, the Congress, if convinced that a 
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great emergency faces the country justi- 
fying the delegation of power to the Pres- 
ident may, if it pleases, put a time limi- 
tation upon its exercise. I believe that 
such a thing is vital, or that it may be 
vital, for with a setting of a time limit, if 
it is effectively done, the power sum- 
moned by the Congress and conferred 
upon the President returns to the Con- 
gress at the end of the time, and the Con- 
gress at that moment may decide 
whether or not it should be renewed in 
whole or in part, or not renewed at all, 
depending upon conditions. Thus the 
setting of a time limit upon the exercise 
of these vast powers is of vital impor- 
tance. 

But there is another check which is 
inherent in our form of government, and 
that is the undoubted power which the 
Congress possesses in the control of the 
purse strings. Powers may be granted 
to the executive branch, but unless they 
are subsequently financed by appropria- 
tions made by the Congress they cannot 
be exercised. They will perish eventually 
and their possessor will turn out in the 
end to be empty-handed; in other words, 
they cannot be exercised without money, 
money appropriated by the Congress 
from time to time. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would prefer, 
if I may, to finish this discussion. I hope 
the gentleman from Michigan will for- 
give me. 

I have often regretted during my serv- 
ice here that the Congress has not upon 
more frequent occasions exercised that 
power. I think there have been incidents 
in which it might well have been exer- 
cised with a little greater degree of sev- 
erity. Perhaps you do not realize the ex- 
tent of that power. It really is supreme 
in the long run. Perhaps we hesitate to 
use it lest we be criticized. In my judg- 
ment it should be used more frequently, 
and if it were done more frequently I be- 
lieve the ultimate effect would be healthy 
and would do much to maintain the 
proper balance between the legislative 
and executive branches. For example, 
we come to this bill—and here I beg leave 
to make a suggestion or two with which 
you may not agree, but which may be 
worthy at least of your present consid- 
eration. The bill contains a 2-year limi- 
tation upon the exercise of the power. I 
am glad it does, and I will come back to a 
little discussion of that in a few moments, 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time I wish to vield 20 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 20 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
we come to that paragraph in the bill 
which authorizes expenditures to carry 
out and achieve the purposes of this act. 
There is no limitation upon that authori- 
zation. I am informed that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs discussed that 
matter but by a majority vote refrained 
from inserting any limitation upon the 
amount authorized to be expended after 
the act shall have passed. I am going 
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to be very frank with the Members of 
the House and say that there is a multi- 
tude of people in this country today who 
are filled with apprehension about this 
measure, They fear the Congress is sur- 
rendering all its powers, and we hear 
talk of dictatorship. To allay this appre- 
hension and to make it perfectly plain 
at least to all thoughtful people that the 
Congress is in effect retaining its power 
of ultimate control of this program, I 
think a limitation should be placed upon 
the amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated. I hesitate to suggest the amount. 
I have not studied the necessities of the 
occasion sufficiently to warrant my pass- 
ing a definite judgment upon it. I un- 
derstand one suggestion was made for 
$2,000,000,000. Some might say $3,000,- 
000,000 would be better, some $4,000,- 
000,000; but that there should be some 
limit I believe to be true. 

Coming back to the time limitation, I 
have heard it suggested by men who are 
very, very serious, very, very sincere, that 
the time limitation would not actually be 
effective as provided in this bill, for as 
the result of other provisions in the bill 
the President of the United States might 
shortly before the expiration of the time 
indulge in a large number of commit- 
ments or contract obligations, looking to- 
ward an actual continuation of the exer- 
cise of the power after the 2-year limi- 
tation has expired. I have heard many 
suggest that possibility. 

It strikes me their apprehensions might 
well be reduced to a minimum if we 
should insert in this bill a very simple 
amendment to the effect that there shall 
be a limit expressed in dollars on the 
amount of contract obligations, or fu- 
ture commitments, the President might 
make under the terms of this bill. Thus 
you would have a protection, if you feel 
you need it, against the expenditure of 
sums far beyond the ability of our imagi- 
nations to comprehend, and the engage- 
ments and commitments which might 
bind the country—those commitments 
having been made by the leader of the 
country in the field of foreign affairs— 
might bind the country and the Congress 
morally for a great deal longer time than 
the 2 years mentioned in the act. 

I make these suggestions not because 
I am convinced that they are the last 
word upon the subject but because I 
believe they are healthy fundamentally. 
I do believe they are in line with our in- 
stitutions; I do believe that if adopted 
they will result in retaining for the Con- 
gress the control of the purse strings; 
and that is the great function of the 
Congress. Never forget it. It goes be- 
yond any other power given to the Con- 
gress; it lies at the roots; it is funda- 
mental in our whole system of represent- 
ative government. 

I have another reason for suggesting 
something of the sort, and it is this—per- 
haps I can develop it in this way: As 
practical men we all know that the pas- 
sage of this bill will not bring to Great 
Britain, Greece, China, or any other 
country any material help in the imme- 
diate future. We know that while orders 
may be made for additional supplies on 
top of orders already registered in our 
industrial plants, it will take 8, perhaps 
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10, perhaps 12 months actually to feel 
the effect in a material sense of the 
passage of this bill. 

But there is another element in this 
situation that I cannot help but regard 
as exceedingly important, and it is im- 
portant from the standpoint of the 
United States. After all, that is our chief 
concern. The passage of this bill or 
something very much like it will have an 
immediate and dynamic effect upon the 
morale of the people who are now suffer- 
ing from aggression. It will cheer their 
hearts. One of your witnesses before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, I believe, 
reminded the committee that three- 
fourths of victory comes from morale 
and, further, that the best trained, the 
most hard-bitten army in the world, can- 
not go on with its suffering and its fight- 
ing for more than 2 or 3 months unless 
the morale of the people back home is 
sound. So I look for immediate benefit 
to accrue under the terms of a bill of 
this sort from the standpoint of morale. 
We must not underrate this by any 
means. It is of enormous importance at 
this hour. 

Think how it will be greeted by the 
people of Great Britain, Canada, and 
Australia. Think of the people of 
France. Think of the people of Belgium, 
Holland; yes, and in Norway. Their 
hopes will rise; there will be some light 
upon their horizon. For a time it may 
seem faint, but nevertheless there will 
be a light of hope. 

Mr. Chairman, if we could do two or 
three things to this bill such as I have 
suggested, it might bring about some 
greater degree of unity on the part of 
Congress and the people of the United 
States. [Applause.] As we face this 
hour of menace how much stronger our 
Government will be if the whole world 
knows that this is the way America feels, 
{Applause.] It will be healthy primarily 
for us, and after all it is our country 
that we are thinking about. 

As I look back over the history of this 
country, and the processes of govern- 
ment under the Constitution of the 
United States, I do not believe that a 
bill of this sort spells the end of liberty 
in America. I do not believe that. 
Three precious things we Americans 
possess, and they cannot be taken away 
from us without our consent—free 
speech, a free press, and free elections. 
Armed with those weapons the American 
people will continue to be the master of 
their destiny. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. PETERSON]. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I am opposed to this legisla- 
tion. A few days ago when this legisla- 
tion was first being discussed by the 
membership I observed that the main 
argument seemed to be predicated upon 
the proposition that this is a peace meas- 
ure. I am delighted to note that as the 
debate progresses everyone seems to be 
coming around to the candid and frank 
opinion that this is not a peace measure. 

This is no defense measure. 

It is a measure of aggressive warfare. 

If it is enacted into law and its provi- 
sions are really made effective, the inev- 
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itable result will be the sending of the 
armed forces of this Nation—the sons of 
this Republic—to stand guard or do 
battle even unto the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Only a miracle could save us 
from such a sad fate. And no one can 
predict what the final outcome would be. 

One of my prime purposes in making 
these remarks here today is to warn my 
constituents as well as all the people of 
this Republic as to the consequences 
which they must expect from the passage 
of this measure. I predict that with its 
passage the armed forces of this Repub- 
lic will be marching into actual battle 
before any other more formal declaration 
of war is made by Congress. 

I realize that sentiment in this Nation 
is overwhelmingly in favor of helping the 
British Empire. But let me implore you 
that there are ample ways of giving aid 
to her cause without either going to war 
or declaring a national policy which will 
inevitably lead to war or enacting legis- 
lation which strikes at the foundation of 
our Republic. 

There is a way of helping a friend other 
than by committing suicide. 

I cannot believe that the Members of 
Congress understand the far-reaching 
importance of this measure. 

It is far more than a mere act of Con- 
gress. It is a declaration of national and 
foreign policy announced jointly by Con- 
gress and the President which far tran- 
scends the Monroe Doctrine, or any other 
national declaration since the Declara- 
tion of Independence of 1776. It is evi- 
dent that the administration, in recog- 
nition of this fact, specially requested 
that the measure bear the number “1776.” 

The measure expressly grants to one 
man, the President of the United States, 
the power to determine at his own private 
individual discretion the foreign conduct 
of this Nation; to determine at his own 
private individual discretion who are our 
friends and who are our enemies; and to 
give to those nations he might favor the 
material resources of this country to an 
unlimited degree. He will have the right 
to do this in any manner he pleases, 
under any conditions he pleases, to any 
extent he pleases, and whenever he 
pleases within the time limit set in the 
measure, if any. 

There is no ruler of any nation on 
earth today who would dare assume such 
tyrannical powers as are here granted, 
and never in the history of this Republic 
do we have any record of such unlimited 
and despotic power having been asked for 
or granted to any President or any other 
leader, including George Washington, the 
Father of our country. 

How far, may I ask, can we go in grant- 
ing such despotic powers and still remain 
a free republic, with a representative form 
of government? 

5 vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty.“ 

If Americans honestly desire to remain 
a free and peaceful people, this measure 
should never be enacted. 

If we intend to go to war or to change 
our foreign policies or to alter our form 
of government, we should be frank and 
candid with those we serve. We should 
not attempt to fool the people of this 
Republic with hypocritical pretenses. 
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If this Nation believes there is a power 
abroad in the world today which threat- 
ens the life of this Republic and which 
must be destroyed in order that we sur- 
vive, this Congress and the people of this 
Nation should meet the challenge 
squarely and frankly. We should openly 
declare war against that power and throw 
every ounce of the manpower and mate- 
rial resources of this Republic into the 
fight to destroy the enemy. 

The puny arguments of those who 
would have other men of other nations 
fight our battles and die in our stead in 
order than we may continue to live and 
have peace and security hardly become 
the sons of a great republic. 

Then, too, let us remember that this 
measure does not guarantee the destruc- 
tion of any power which might threaten 
our safety. Neither does it give any as- 
surance whatsoever that should the 
powers we are to aid be triumphant they 
will destroy the powers that threaten the 
life of this Republic. 

We had no voice in the origin of this 
war. 

We have no voice in its conduct. 

And we have no assurances of future 
safety at its conclusion. 

It is most distressing to me to note 
that there are those who are foolish 
enough to honestly think that this Re- 
public can entice other nations—colonial 
empires—into fighting our battles and 
preserving our Republic while our people 
remain safe from the dangers of battle 
and warfare and bloodshed and death. 

When in all the history of mankind has 
such a thing happened? 

Never! 

If you now believe that the British Em- 
pire, even with our material resources, 
will waste its manpower and spill the 
blood of its subjects in the cause of pre- 
serving our Republic and making secure 
our homes and our people, I implore you 
to disillusion your mind of this fallacious 
belief before it is too late. 


Let me read to you a sentence from 
George Washington’s Farewell Address 
on this vital point: 

There can be no greater error than to ex- 
pect or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which ex- 
perience must cure, which a just pride ought 
to discard. 


Mr. Chairman, let us disabuse our 
minds now of the false and vain hope 
that we have at last found a way in 
which we can use the British Empire to 
fight our battles. 

I am of the definite opinion that the 
reverse is true. I firmly believe that the 
British Empire is using us as her tool to 
fight for the preservation of her Empire 
and the retention of her subjected colon- 
ies in Africa, Asia, Egypt, India, and 
throughout the world. 

The war that is being waged in Europe 
today is a war of colonial empire. It is 
the age-old fight of kin against kin and 
family against family, a fight that has 
been going on in Europe for thousands of 
years and from which our forefathers 
fied when they sought a haven of peace 
in the New World. It is a fight of 
tyranny against tyranny—tyranny 
against which our forefathers success- 
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fully rebelled when they set up this Re- 
public. 

If we definitely adopt the principle of 
national conduct as set forth in this legis- 
lation, soon we will find ourselves occupy- 
ing one of the most despised and inde- 
fensible positions of any nation in the 
history of all the world. 

As weak and disunited colonies, we 
dared rebel against the rule of empire, 
announce our declaration of independ- 
ence, succeed in our revolution, and 
set ourselves up as a free and sovereign 
people, 

Now that we have achieved our aim 
and become a proud and powerful na- 
tion, we stoop to the puny task of aiding 
a world colonial empire to retain its status 
as sovereign ruler of hundreds of mil- 
lions of subjected peoples, simply because 
another rising power challenges its right 
to do so, and upon the flimsy excuse that 
this course is necessary in order that we 
may remain free. [Applause.] 

First, Britain asks only for our ma- 
terial assistance, but, mark my words, if 
she achieves the purposes for which she 
avowedly entered this war, it will be only 
a few short months before she will de- 
mand our manpower. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation is based 
upon the proposition that the future 
peace and security of our country is de- 
pendent upon the success of Great Brit- 
ain in a war of its own making, and upon 
the safety and preservation of the British 
Empire. 

If this be true, we are no longer a free 
people capable of maintaining our free- 
dom in a world of greed and tyranny, 
even though as a weak and a new nation 
our foreparents were able to gain and 
maintain their freedom in such a world 
a century and a half ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not subscribe to 
such a fatalistic doctrine or admit such 
a weakness, and there are millions of 
other free Americans who share with me 
this faith in our Republic. 

There are those in this country, how- 
ever, posing as American patriots, who 
would, in order to save the British Em- 
pire, destroy this Republic. 

I am reminded of the old story about 
the wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

This legislation, cloaked in the robes 
of peace, is in its naked form a cowardly 
declaration of war. [Applause.] 

It is clear to me that there are those 
who know that the American people do 
not want to go to war. They know that 
the American people do not want their 
sons to die on the far-flung battlefieids 
of Europe and Asia and Africa for the 
cause of world empire. So with shrewdly 
designed legislation such as this they 
pose as angels of peace even as they 
swiftly drag us down the dark and 
bloody pathway of warfare and destruc- 
tion. 

We must arouse ourselves from their 
designing and deceitful spell before it 
is too late. 

This measure is correctly numbered 
1776—but it does not bear the appropri- 
ate title. 

It should be an act entitled “An act to 
renounce the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence and to again affirm our allegiance 
to the King of England.” 

There should be a preamble to this 
bill, 
It should read as follows: 

When in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to reunite 
the political bands which have once con- 
nected them with another, and to renounce 
among the powers of the earth the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of na- 
ture and of nature’s God entitle them, a de- 
cent respect for the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to this renunciation. 


Then, those sponsoring this measure 
should be candid with an enlightened 
American public and frankly set forth 
the reasons for such action, just as our 
forefathers did in the Declaration of 
Independence of 1776. 

If we are to furnish the sinews of war 
by which the British Empire is to be kept 
alive we should enjoy the trade benefits 
of the Empire. 

You men of the South, if you are to 
give the blood of your sons and the 
blood of the sons of your cotton farmers 
of the South in order to maintain the 
colonial status of the subjected cotton 
farmers of the British Empire in Egypt 
and India, you should demand in return 
some assurances that the living stand- 
ards of those cotton farmers are going 
to be raised by the British Empire so as 
to save your own constituents and your 
own people from the starvation that now 
confronts them. 

You men of the North, if you are going 
to give the blood of your sons and the 
blood of the sons of your merchants and 
manufacturers in order to maintain the 
trade routes and the markets of the 
world for the British Empire, you should 
likewise demand in return that you be 
given access to these trade routes and 
these markets on an equal footing and an 
equal basis with all the other component 
parts of the British Empire. 

Are you taking such precautions? You 
well know the answer. 

As this wave of hysteria, brought on by 
well-designed propaganda, sweeps over 
our country it seems there are those who 
are willing to give everything to save the 
British Empire and ask nothing in 
return. 

If we accept the principle of national 
conduct as set forth in this measure, we 
will, in my earnest opinion, do a very 
foolish thing. 

Mr. Chairman, there is but one course 
for us to safely pursue. 

We should keep America for Americans. 

We should leave Europe, Asia, and 
Africa for the people of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

In a period of normalcy the proposition 
of policing the world was well considered 
in every nook and corner of this Republic, 
and this proposition, which was so well 
set forth in the League of Nations pro- 
posal, was overwhelmingly rejected by 
this Republic. 

In this hour of excitement, confusion, 
and propaganda we will do a very foolish 
thing if we now retrace our steps and 
clasp to our bosom that which discretion 
bids us cast away. 
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Do not mistake me. Iam not antago- 
nistic to the British Empire. I am sym- 
pathetic to their cause. But there are 
many ways we can aid her without be- 
coming physically involved in her quarrel. 

There are many ways of aiding her 
without setting up a dictatorship in this 
Republic such as we have never before 
dreamed of either in peacetime or in war. 

We of today to whom the reins of free 
government are entrusted have a sacred 
obligation to perform for our own people 
and our posterity, in addition to any 
friendship which we may bear for any 
other nation or empire. 

We have a sacred trust which we should 
not betray. 

In our attitude toward the war now 
raging across the waters we should by all 
means maintain religiously a national 
policy of neutrality. 

It is our only safe course. 

Listen to the advice and warnings of 
the Father of Our Country. He spoke 
words of wisdom mellowed by hard ex- 
perience. 

I know that these words will be read 
in this chamber on February 22, but I 
fear it will then be too late, so with your 
permission I will read to you now a few 
short sentences from his Farewell Ad- 
dress: 

Observe good faith and justice toward all 
nations; cultivate peace and harmony with 
all. Religion ana morality enjoin this con- 
duct. 

The nation. 168 indulges toward another 
an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, 
is in some degree a slave. 

Against the insidious wiles of 8 in- 
fluence—I conjure you to believe me, follow- 
citizens—the jealousy of a free people ought 
to be constantly awake; since history and ex- 
perience prove, that foreign influence is one 
of the most baneful foes of republican gov- 
ernment. * * » 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard 
to foreign nations, is, in extending our com- 
mercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connection as possible. * * * 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar 
& situation? Why quit our own to stand 
upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving 
our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the 
toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, 
honor, or caprice? * * 

There can be no greater error than to ex- 
pect, or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which ex- 
perience must cure, which a just pride ought 
to discard. 


Mr. Chairman, let us not be swept off 
our feet in a moment of tender sympathy 
for a bleeding friend. Let us not act 
hastily in announcing a new national 
doctrine which bids fair to plunge this 
Nation into bloody war. 

“Discretion is the better part of valor.” 

“Let us be discreet.” 

Regardless of our personal emotions, if 
we remain true to the principles of free 
government and continue, even as the 
founders of this Republic did, to place 
our trust and faith in the aid of the God 
who made us, we shall continue a free 
people. It will be impossible for any na- 
tion or combination of nations to over- 
come us. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield now 
to the gentleman from New "Jersey (Mr. 
VREELAND]. 
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Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Chairman, this 
week the Congress of the United States is, 
I believe, called upon to decide one of the 
most vital issues since the World War. If 
a curtain could only raise so that the fu- 
ture could be viewed, it would be so much 
easier to determine our actions, but, un- 
fortunately, none of us can foretell what 
fate has in store for this and other coun- 
tries of the world. The only basis left for 
determining what action to take is a 
thorough knowledge of the present status, 
a historical background, a practical esti- 
mate of the situation, and an honest ac- 
tion according to the dictates of your 
conscience, free from partisan or hysteri- 
cal bias. I do not believe partisanship or 
personal feelings should enter into a sub- 
ject where the lives of American youth 
and even the American people and the 
future of our country are at stake. The 
public may be swayed by propaganda and 
hysteria, but, after all, they do not vote 
in Congress. It is left to us, at whose 
door the blame will fall—and may the 
great God above guide us in our delibera- 
tion so that we may not be the cause of 
the loss of the lives of our friends and 
their children, or the altering in any way 
of the free, democratic form of govern- 
ment which has made this country the 
greatest in the world. 

There is no question or doubt in the 
minds of everyone, whether justified or 
not, that the administration has made 
statements, commitments, and commit- 
ted acts which have at this point placed 
the United States in a position of being 
favorable to the ultimate success of Eng- 
land and the defeat of the so-called Axis 
Powers. Because of that foreign policy, 
it is now for the purpose of self-preserva- 
tion that we do all in our power to aid 
and assist Great Britain. Just how far 
that policy can be carried out without in- 
volving this country or hazarding the de- 
fense of our shores is problematical. Not 
only has this Government given freely of 
defense materials, which included ships 
of war, but also many derogatory state- 
ments have been made and many threats 
issued against the Axis Powers. Maybe 
the Chief Executive has knowledge he has 
not conveyed to Congress, or maybe he 
has been motivated by some personal rea- 
son. He has not said, and we can only 
guess, 

We have been told the bill being con- 
sidered today, H. R. 1776, labeled as the 
lend-lease bill or the aid-to-Britain bill, 
is vital to carry out the administration’s 
foreign policy, and vital to the success of 
England. In other words, we are to pre- 
sume this bill underwrites the defeat of 
the Axis Powers. Yet, on perusal of the 
legislation we find the only change it 
makes in present law is the extension of 
Government credit to a foreign power, 
and gives to the President powers to de- 
cide to which country such aid shall be 
given, together with a restatement of 
rights the President has either assumed 
or had the legal right to do. Can this be 
only presented as a vote of confidence in 
the President? 

As I read this legislation, the President 
of the United States is given the right 
and power to determine which country 
he wishes to help, without limitation to 
which it may be or to prevent his chang- 
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ing his mind later. It gives him the right 
to use taxpayers’ money to purchase any- 
thing he desires, and to lease, lend, sell, 
or give away such articles, without limi- 
tation. It gives him the right to use any 
amount of money he desires to carry out 
the provisions, and again, without limi- 
tations. It gives him the right to divuige 
any secrets of the Army or Navy, with- 
out limitation. There is nothing to pre- 
vent stripping us of vital defense neces- 
sities, or from preventing the countries 
we helped from turning on us with the 
very articles we gave them. France re- 
ceived many articles of war from the 
United States; those articles are now in 
the hands of Germany, and what is there 
to prevent Germany from forcing France 
to use them against us at a later date? 
If this bill is to help England alone, why 
does it not so specify? Is there anything 
to prevent an expeditionary force being 
sent to Siam or any other country, or 
from aiding some country heretofore not 
mentioned? How do we collect for the 
goods so loaned—by use of arms and 
against our own manufactured products 
in the hands of another? 

If this bill is to aid Britain, why not 
just a repeal of the Johnson Act? We 
have been told that all she needs is 
credits, arms, and ships—not men. Why 
the subterfuge? The people of the 
United States, by a mild form of hys- 
teria, brought about by clever propa- 
ganda, have been so interested in the 
outcome of the war in Europe they have 
overlooked the common danger to all of 
us and to the democracy in which we 
live. It has been said “if we are going 
to surrender our democracy before we 
start, why fight for it afterward?” 
America should awaken to its own af- 
fairs and a common danger before it is 
too late. 

Congress is the representative of the 
people and answers to the people. Con- 
gress has been given the right by law 
and the Constitution to determine what 
and where moneys of the taxpayer should 
be spent, It has the right to declare 
war. The people of the United States 
last fall expressed their confidence in the 
American system of government by de- 
manding Congress stay in session when 
the President wanted to send them 
home. It is a government by the people, 
and not by one man, regardless of who 
or how smart he may be. Why, then, 
should Congress now delegate all of its 
powers and rights to one man? H. R. 
1776 in its present form does that. 

I feel the people of my district elected 
me to represent them, and not in the 
face of a critical period pass the respon- 
sibility to someone else. I am ready to 
do the job to which I was elected and 
remain here with courage enough to face 
the issue. The lives of the people of my 
district are at stake, and I am willing to 
take the responsibility. I hope they are 
with me. 

* America awake before it is too 
late. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield now 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RUTHERFORD]. 

Mr, RUTHERFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
in the small space of time allotted me I 
will attempt set forth my views on the 
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pending bill, H. R. 1776. To my mind 
this is the most important piece of legis- 
lation that has come before the Congress 
in many years. If it is passed as is, with- 
out any curtailing amendments, it is not 
only going to have a vital effect upon the 
present economy of the country but it 
will affect it for years to come and may 
change our present governmental set-up 
absolutely. I want to help England to 
the limit now, but in doing so I do not 
want to vote for any measure that will 
make it possible to do our own United 
States harm, or that will make it possible 
to change our democratic form of govern- 
ment without the people of the country 
being informed of such proposed change. 

John Stuart Mill wrote in 1860, as 
follows: 

A people may prefer a free government; 
but if, from indolence, or carelessness, or 
cowardice, or want of public spirit, they are 
unequal to the exertions necessary for pre- 
serving it; if they will not fight for it when 
it is directly attacked; if they can be de- 
luded by the artifices used to cheat them out 
of it; if, by momentary discouragement, or 
temporary panic, or a fit of enthusiasm for 
an individual, they can be induced to lay 
their liberties at the feet of even a great man, 
or trust him with powers which enable him 
to subvert their institutions—in all these 
cases they are more or less unfit for liberty; 
and, though it may be for their good to have 
it even for a short time, they are unlikely 
long to enjoy it. 


Before voting on this proposed bill, 
it would be to the advantage of every 
Member of this body to read and reread 
the statement I have just read and let it 
soak in. Let us look back over the past 
8 years and see what has happened. In 
1933 and 1934 Congress, under the plea of 
“great emergency,” gave tremendous pow- 
ers to the President upon his promise to 
do away with unemployment and all 
other ills that were besetting the country, 
yet, in spite of all of the promises given, 
none of them were ever fulfilled; and, 
notwithstanding the piling up of our na- 
tional debt by over $30,000,000,000, 9,000,- 
000 people were still unemployed and 
none of his experiments in governmental 
matters made any permanent prosperity. 
None of these tremendous powers have 
ever been transferred back to Congress. 

Now, under the guise of national de- 
fense and aid to Britain the President 
presents this bill asking for more power 
than was ever wanted by or given to any 
other President in time of peace or war. 
In looking back over the past 8 years we 
see that every move of this administra- 
tion has been toward State socialism, and 
in the passage of this bill I believe that 
we will have taken almost the last step 
toward that end. Have we, the people of 
this country, at last reached the point 
where we prefer a free government but 
from carelessness or indolence or cow- 
ardice are unequal to the exertions neces- 
sary for preserving it? Are we in a panic 
or are we in such a fit of enthusiasm for 
the President that we are willing to lay 
our liberties at his feet and trust him 
with powers which will enable him to sub- 
vert our institutions? I think not, and I 
am sure that if the people of our country 
were thoroughly familiar with the provi- 
sions of this bill and with the tremendous 
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powers transferred to the President 
therein that there would arise such a hue 
and cry against it from all parts of the 
country that would make the vocal pro- 
test against “packing the Supreme 
Court” seem as the noise of a toy pistol 
to that of our largest cannon. 

The people of our country are being 
fooled. The administration is taking ad- 
vantage of the feelings of the people to 
aid Britain to put over the most vicious 
bill that was ever presented by the New 
Deal. Like all New Deal bills the objec- 
tive may be good, but the means of ob- 
taining that objective are so vicious and 
unnecessary that for the best interests of 
our country the bill in its present form 
should be voted down or be greatly 
amended. 

We all want to help England to the ut- 
termost and as quickly as possible, but 
in so doing it is not necessary for Con- 
gress to abdicate its powers and make the 
President a virtual dictator. You can call 
this bill a lease-lend bill or an aid to 
Britain bill, but no matter by what name 
you call it, it is still a vicious bill and 
confers dictatorial powers upon the 
President, and once he gets the power 
conferred upon him by this bill, you can 
rest assured that he will never give them 
up without a real fight. By virtue of the 
money he controls for the purposes of 
W. P. A., the C. C. C., the N. Y. A., the 
A. A. A., and other functions of the 
Government he controlled the elections 
in 1936 and 1940, and if he obtains the 
powers granted in this bill he will have a 
strangle hold upon industry that will be 
almost impossible to throw off in the 
future. All of these powers together with 
his power over the credit of the country 
makes it possible for him or any other 
New Dealer to perpetuate themselves in 
power indefinitely. Therefore, I say that 
by passing this bill we virtually make the 
President a dictator and as much as we 
want to aid Britain we should not be in- 
veigled into passing this bill just because 
it comes to us with high-sounding names 
and for excellent purposes. 

Again, the amendments suggested by 
the majority of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee are no protection whatever. The 
2-year limitation is of little value for in 
2 years the President can make such dis- 
positions of our materials, and so forth, 
as would make an extention of time un- 
necessary. Think of the tremendous 
sums that we have already authorized for 
ships, guns, tanks, airplanes, and other 
war materials. If this bill is passed, all 
of these would come under the immedi- 
ate control of the President and he could 
do with them as he deems fit. 

The amendment suggested in para- 
graph (2) of article 3, which is as follows: 

But no defense article not manufactured 
under paragraph 1 shall in any way be 
disposed of under this paragraph, except 
after consuitation with the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, or the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions of the Navy, or both— 


are empty words, because it does not 
prevent, in any manner whatsoever, the 
disposing of any of the war materiais— 
some $27,000,000,000—which Congress 
has already authorized. Again, the 
President could consult the Chief of 
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Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations 
about the disposition of war materials, 
but under this amendment, he is not 
bound by their judgment. After such 
consultation, even though both the 
Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations disapproved of such transfer, 
the President could do as he pleased, and 
there would be no way to stop him. 
Again, the Chief of Staff and the Chief of 
Naval Operations are human. They know 
that they are under the commander in 
chief. They know that the commander 
in chief can remove them if they do not 
think his way. 

Mr. Chairman, the more I read this bill 
and the more I think of the powers it will 
transfer to the President the more I am 
convinced that this bill should not be 
passed. As I said before, if Congress 
passes this bill, even with the time limit 
written in, it may be doing something 
far more drastic than merely abdicating 
during an emergency. It may, and I 
think it will, write the finish of our pres- 
ent form of democratic government. But 
say the proponents of this bill, you say 
that you want to help England, and they 
infer that the only way that you can help 
England is under the provisions of this 
bill, and by no other method. Such an 
idea is preposterous. We can help Eng- 
land, and we can do it without Congress 
abdicating any of its powers, and without 
making the President a dictator. 

The minority members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. MunpT], a mem- 
ber of that committee, have suggested 
methods by which it can be done and 
done effectually. Let us give Britain 
$2,000,000,000, if necessary, and let her 
buy what she needs, and give her priority. 
Such a method is simple, direct, and ef- 
fective. It would allow England to run 
her own war as she deems best, and we 
would not become involved in it. 

The people of this country do not want 
war, and they have said so for months. 
If we pass H. R. 1776 it will not only 
make the President the dictator of our 
own country, but it will make him the 
virtual director of the war for England. 
He can tell England what to do, and if 
she does not do it his way, he can with- 
hold all help. That surely would not be 
aiding Britain. Let us give England real 
aid by giving her the money so that she 
can use it as she likes, and let her run her 
own war her own way. 

The proponents of this bill are saying 
that we must pass this bill at once in 
order to aid Britain. That in 90 days 
England will be overrun. That there is 
a terrible crisis. All such talk is mere 
balderdash. If we pass this bill this 
week it will not give England one ship, 
one airplane, one gun, or tank more than 
she is getting today, unless the President 
gives away war materials of ours which 
we need so much today. The passage of 
this bill will put us actually in war, and 
if we get in, we do not know how long we 
will be in it nor how much money it will 
cost. Wedo know that we will be drained 
to the limit, both in money and men. We 
will exhaust all our resources and become 
easy prey for those countries who remain 
out of the conflict. 
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If we get into this war and Russia and 
Japan sit on the side lines, as they have 
been doing and which they will continue 
to do, notwithstanding all of their seem- 
ing war-like talk, until this war is over, 
we will have a much harder time defend- 
ing ourselves against either than if we 
stayed out of the war and continued to 
build up our own defenses. Let us help 
England; yes. Let us do it now, and in 
such a way as will not involve us in this 
war. Let us aid England, but let us do 
it in such a way as will not bring a dic- 
tator to this country and change our 
democratic form of government. Let us 
then, as soon as possible, build up our 
own defenses to such a point that when 
this war is over, no matter who wins, we 
will be in such a strong position that no 
country will dare attack us. If we do 
these things, we will have saved democ- 
racy for the world. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
GREGOR]. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
may I call your attention to the address 
of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., on August 14, 1936, 
and I quote: 

We can keep out of war if those who watch 
and decide have a sufficiently detailed under- 
standing of international affairs to make cer- 
tain that the small decisions of each day do 
not lead toward war and if, at the same time, 
they possess the courage to say “No” to those 
who selfishly or unwisely would let us go 
to war. 


I say to you, ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, that we of Congress are those 
individuals who should have the infor- 
mation that will give us the understand- 
ing of the international affairs, so that 
we might give to the people back home 
true representative government. I call 
upon the leaders of this administration 
and of this Congress to submit to this 
body that information and quit forever 
the secret-chamber meetings of a select 
few. 

In my campaign a few months ago— 
and I am sure it was like the campaign 
of you all—I learned from my people that 
they want three things: First, peace; 
second, a strong defense program; and, 
third, a decentralization of power. In 
endeavoring to be a true representative 
of my people and in order to carry out 
their desires, I am opposed to H. R. 1776, 
the so-called lend-lease bill—a beautiful 
label—which gives the impression that it 
would empower the President only to 
lease or lend war equipment to Great 
Britain and get this equipment, or its 
equivalent, back after the war. 

My friends, this bill goes much further 
than that. It authorizes the President, 
without consulting Congress, to have 
United States arsenals, shipyards, and 
factories make defense goods for any 
country whose defense the President, not 
Congress, deems vital to our defense; to 
sell, transfer, lease, lend, or otherwise dis- 
pose of any such defense articles; to take 
payment, or no payment, for such goods; 
to spend any amount of money, the peo- 
ple’s money, if you please, for defense in 
any way the President, not Congress, sees 
fit. In short, the bill gives the President 
virtual power to take us into war on the 
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side of any country he thinks we should 
be allied with, and to run our entire war 
effort without consulting Congress as to 
anything he decides to do. 

May I at this time quote from George 
Washington: 

Excessive partiality for one nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another cause only thdse 
whom they actuate to see danger only on one 
side, and serve to veil and even seclude the 
arts of influence on the other. 


The lend-lease bill is a bill to make the 
President dictator of the United States, 
and hence its right name is the dictator 
bill instead of the lend-lease bill. 

May I ask you, Members of Congress, 
one question? Now, when a nation is not 
officially at war, should Congress give 
official dictator powers to this President, 
or any other President, such powers as 
were never enjoyed by Washington, Lin- 
coln, or Wilson? President Roosevelt 
claims he must have this power for him- 
self because time is too short to allow 
Congress to act. At no time in the pres- 
ent crisis has Congress given any indi- 
cation of unwillingness to act and to act 
swiftly in helping those who oppose 
aggression. 

In fact, Congress remained in session 
and on the job after the President sug- 
gested we go home. There is no excuse 
whatsoever for asking Congress to sur- 
render its constitutional powers, espe- 
cially when the very struggle in which 
we hope to help is aimed at the destruc- 
tion of one-man government. 

The authority which President Roose- 
velt asks is practically unlimited. The 
effect of the bill would be not only to dis- 
card the Neutrality Act and the Johnson 
Act but also to pla e in the hands of the 
President the power to carry this Nation 
into any war he chose. By the terms of 
this bill he could give away our entire 
Navy, the whole equipment of our Army, 
and every airplane we possess. He could 
acquire war materials anywhere in the 
world and give them to any country he 
wished, as well as being able to give away 
any amount of our own commodities. 
No cry of needed aid to Britain, no appeal 
to national unity, should be permitted to 
disguise the true results of this bill, which 
would be the abandonment of our tra- 
ditional form of government. Even Eng- 
land, battling for her very life, has not 
to any such extent surrendered her 
democracy. 

We can, and we must, extend full aid 
to those who are fighting aggression, if 
only for our own defense; but we cannot, 
we must not, abandon our own free goy- 
ernment in the process, nor is it neces- 
sary that we do so to make our help 
effective. It is my sincere hope that this 
Congress will examine this bill and will 
refuse to vote American democracy out 
of existence. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. WotcortT]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know of any more unpleasant task a 
man could undertake than to attempt to 
disagree with my good friend and worthy 
colleague, and perhaps distant relative, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH]. He was peculiarly inter- 
esting this afternoon, and if I seem to 
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note in his address any inconsistencies, 
any departure from the policies which 
he formerly enunciated, it perhaps is 
due to the fact that consistency is not a 
jewel, and that a man does not have to 
continue to make mistakes because he 
previously made one. But the gentle- 
man always has been in favor of the 
decentralization of power, and I know 
that when he advocates the passage of 
this bill with limitations he does not 
mean there should be permanently 
lodged in the executive branch of the 
Government, and particularly in the 
Chief Executive, any powers with which 
the Congress is vested under the Con- 
stitution. For that reason he advocated 
a time limitation on this bill. As I un- 
derstand it, he also conditioned his sup- 
port of the bill upon a proposed amend- 
ment which would place a limitation on 
the amount to which the President might 
commit this country, to two or three or 
four billions of dollars. He said, in sub- 
stance, and it is right, fundamentally, 
that the Congress may not share execu- 
tive powers with the President. By the 
same token, under the Constitution the 
President cannot or should not under 
our form of government share legislative 
powers with the Congress. [Applause.] 
This is especially true in respect to the 
powers to coin and regulate the value of 
money and to make appropriations which 
are delegated to him by the terms of this 
bill. 

I hope that no one will vote for this 
bill upon the premise that there can be 
written into this bill in one simple 
amendment a limitation of the powers 
which we have already granted the 
Executive, not only to coin and regulate 
money but to coin and appropriate a vast 
amount of money which might be used, 
in addition to any limitation put in this 
bill, through the medium of the Federal 
Reserve System of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the Export-Import 
Bank, or the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. It is estimated that the President, 
under existing law, can issue credit and 
currency aggregating over $14,000,000,000 
without coming back to Congress for a 
single iota more authority than he al- 
ready has. So gentlemen should not fool 
themselves for a moment that they are 
going to curtail any powers of the Presi- 
dent in this bill by putting in a limitation 
that he shall not commit the taxpayers 
under this bill to over $2,000,000,000. The 
money which we have authorized the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
other loan agencies to raise is not limited 
by this bill. They are given the specific 
authority in other legislation to make 
these loans and establish credits for the 
purposes of this bill. 

Altogether it is estimated that the 
President can raise about $14,000,000,000 
without further authorization. So Con- 
gress in this effort will not control the 
purse strings which would otherwise con- 
trol the powers which the President may 
exercise under this bill. 

Reference has also been made to the 
fact that the passage of this bill would 
bolster the morale of those who are al- 
legedly fighting our war. Is Great Brit- 
ain fighting our war? If so, as has been 
repeatedly suggested on this floor, then 
we should not be quibbling about either 
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billions or blood, but we should have been 
in there a year ago. It is cowardly, it is 
humiliating to the people of America to 
believe that Great Britain is fighting our 
war and at the same time have our Sec- 
retary of the Treasury take the stand 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and say that Great Britain should be 
made to pay for everything she gets from 
us. If that be so, then we are subject to 
the charge of being shylocks and ingrates. 

How about the morale of the people of 
America? With all of this uncertainty, 
with all of this desire for peace, with 
all of the claims made for this legisla- 
tion, that it is at least a step toward 
war, can we not bolster our morale, can 
we not guarantee that there shall be no 
trespass on the constitutional guarantees 
of the freedom of speech, the freedom 
of the press, and the freedom of elec- 
tion, by letting Europe know once and for 
all that we stand independent as a na- 
tion—not isolated economically, not iso- 
lated among the nations of the world 
so far as our desire to help them solve 
their problems, but let the people of the 
United States know that the President 
meant what he said, that each and every 
one of us meant what we said, when we 
solemnly promised that no single drop 
of American blood would again be shed 
on the battlefields of Europe or Asia. 
_{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Montana IMr. 
O'Connor] 15 minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, on 
the 21st of January I expressed my views 
on the pending bill. I have but very lit- 
tle to add to what I then said. Since that 
time I have listened to some of the evi- 
dence adduced before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House and have 
read statements made by many persons 
who I thought were reasonably well in- 
formed and as a result I have reached 
certain additional conclusions. 

Before discussing them, however, I 
want to say this: It is difficult for me to 
not go along with the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. He is my friend. He is courte- 
ous, capable, and patriotic. I know that 
his country comes first with him and I 
know that he is sincere in his advocacy 
of this bill. I take no stock whatever in 
the visit of Lord Halifax to his office. I 
believe in any conference our chairman 
will come out wrapped with the Stars 
and Stripes. 

I also want to pay a compliment to the 
gentleman who introduced the bill. I 
have the greatest faith and confidence in 
him—no more sincere and patriotic 
Member in the House, and might I not 
add that the longer I am a Member of 
this body the deeper my affection and 
admiration become for its Members. I 
doubt if a more sincere, honest, and pa- 
triotic group could be gotten together in 
one body than the persons who consti- 
tute the Members of this House, both 
men and women. Their only purpose is 
to serve their country. It comes first and 
last with all of them. We differ only in 
means to preserve our form of govern- 
ment, our freedom, and everything we 
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cherish so deeply. Our objective is the 
same, 

In my opinion, no course we could take 
is bulletproof against what may happen. 
One person’s conclusion may be just as 
good as another. The only thing we can 
do is to reach a final decision based upon 
our information, our past experience in 
life, and what we know of nations from 
recorded history. 

It is apparent that some of us believe 
England today is fighting our war. 
Cthers of us take the opposite view, 
which is my view. If England is actually 
fighting our war, are we not cowardly in 
hiding behind her skirts and saying, in 
substance, you do the fighting and we 
will furnish the materials? We want you 
to expose yourselves to danger while we 
smugly sit in safety and hand you the 
guns to use. I do not believe that is 
America’s way. No; England is fighting 
her own war. There is not a Member in 
this House who does not genuinely sym- 
pathize with the cause of England today. 
I think that 98 percent of the American 
people feel the same. Our people all 
condemn Hitler and all he stands for. I 
think that they all want to help England 
just as much as they can without imper- 
iling the security of our own country. 
Newspapers say she is now getting 90 per- 
cent of our combat-plane production, 
besides an abundance of other materials. 
I believe that England, as well as all 
other countries, has made some horrible 
mistakes in the past. It is to be hoped 
that they will be avoided in the future. 
In my opinion the ground was plowed 
for this very occurrence in the writing 
of the Treaty of Versailles, which treaty 
I have never heard defended in either 
end of this Capitol. She wrote a pattern 
for Europe that would not work. We 
had nothing, or scarcely nothing, to do 
with the writing of that treaty. The 
great Wilson was disillusioned when he 
went to Europe. He found then, as he 
later stated, that it was a commercial 
and industrial war. It was not a political 
war. He tried to avoid the pitfalls and 
the tragedies that are being enacted in 
Europe today but he failed. 

I want to take the time of the Mem- 
bers of the House for just a moment to 
read what Mr. Wilson said in that speech 
at St. Louis after the close of the war: 

Why, my fellow citizens, is there any man 
here or any woman—let me say is there any 
child here—who does not know that the seed 
of war in the modern world is industrial and 
commercial rivalry? The reason that the 
war that we have just finished took place 
was that Germany was afraid her commer- 
cial rivals were going to get the better of 
her, and the reason why some nations went 
into the war against Germany was that they 
thought Germany would get the commercial 
advantage of them. The seed of the jealousy, 
the seed of the deep-seated hatred was hot, 
successful, commercial and industrial ri- 
valry. 

And he winds up that statement by 
saying: 

This war, in its inception, was a commer- 
cial and industrial war. It was not a politi- 
cal war. 


Suppose we go ahead and furnish the 
ships, the planes, the guns, or, in one 
word, materials with which to win this 
war, including the money, and England 
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is the victor. Remember she will be the 
victor, and not us. It will be her vic- 
tory—not ours. She may say this was 
your war, we fought it for you; so now 
we will write the peace pact. What as- 
surance have we from her that this would 
not be her course? Will her contracts on 
the conclusion of this war, assuming that 
she wins, be more likely to produce se- 
curity and peace for us than they were 
the other time? If not, we had better 
proceed cautiously. Has she learned 
anything from the other war? Up to 
date, we have heard nothing to indicate 
that she has, and before plunging into 
this vortex should we not have some as- 
surance from England of what her course 
will be when and if she wins? We have 
taken on a tremendous job of looking 
after the Americas. Should she not 
guarantee to help us if we now help her? 
Should she not, if we are going to help 
her now, guarantee to help look after our 
interests in the Orient, and should she 
not tell us today that she will, if neces- 
sary, oppose Japan in the Orient, to help 
protect our interests and, again, should 
she not give us some assurance that she 
will cooperate in trade after the war? 

I think we had better stop, look, and 
listen before we pledge the lives of our 
manhood, the homes of our people, the 
tangible property of our people in a cause 
that is today surrounded by so much un- 
certainty. Loan her money, yes; but 
first make her secure its repayment as 
long as she or her subjects can. I do not 
want my taxpayer substituted for the 
British taxpayer. Of course, it is claimed 
that if England wins, we win; but that is 
just the question upon which I am try- 
ing to shed some light. 


We may be secure from a military at- 
tack in the future for awhile, but what 
about an economic attack, and how long 
will the security last? If this assumption 
is correct, then what are we doing as the 
whole situation presents itself today? Do 
we want to try to enforce our policies on 
Europe and Asia? Do we want to try 
to compel those nations to adopt the 
form of Government we want? Are not 
the governments of Russia, Germany, 
Italy, France, and England their busi- 
ness and not our business? It is our busi- 
ness to have and try to protect the form 
of government we want; but dare we, by 
force, try to compel other countries to 
adopt our views on political matters? 
By what means would we enforce such 
contemplated action—by an invasion 
with manpower? How can we hope to 
overcome continental Europe with an 
army of between five and six million men, 
with the troops we can land in Europe 
supplemented by what England can fur- 
nish? In the last war we had the assist- 
ance of Italy, France, Russia, and Eng- 
land in landing the troops in Europe, and 
they were landed on friendly soil. 

We must be realistic about this thing 
and look before we jump. Let us not 
permit our emotion and affection for any 
nation to unseat our judgment. George 
Washington said: 


Excessive partiality for one foreign nation 
and excessive dislike for another cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only on 
one side and serve to veil and even second 
the arts of influence on the other. 
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We are acting today as the trustees of 
the future of our country and of the 
lives and of the property of the people 
of the United States. Let us be true to 
that trust. Remember when this war is 
over pay day is coming. Only yester- 
day the Ways and Means Committee of 
this House adopted a bill to raise the na- 
tional indebtedness to $65,000,000,000. 
If we go into this war, that will be only 
a drop in the bucket. Just who is going 
to pay for this war? In the end it will 
be the persons who have the property 
the heavy hand of the assessor can be 
Placed upon. Incomes have a way of dis- 
appearing, but the land, the farms, the 
homes, the goods on the shelves, and the 
buildings in the cities cannot disappear. 

Moreover, let us think of the future 
again. To my way of thinking, the for- 
gotten man was the ex-soldier. He came 
home and found his job gone. He was 
not met with bands. He had to adjust 
himself to a condition of taking what he 
could get. If he were so unfortunate as 
to be injured in body and mind, our 
Government was not too liberal with 
him, and, my friends, where we had 1 
forgotten man before we will have 10 if 
we get into this war. There will be 
bonuses, pensions, and in the end we 
may lose the thing we are trying to save 
in Europe today, namely, our own de- 
mocracy. We have a big job here at 
home. When the bust-up time comes we 
will have millions of unemployed, and 
then we had better look out. 

Go back to the cause of the Russian 
revolution and see if that could not have 
been avoided had the powers that be not 
forgotten to remember. 

Of course, it will be extremely bene- 
ficial to us if England wins the war, and, 
of course, we want to help her if we can 
without placing ourselves in a position 
that if she sinks we sink with her. We 
are tied in with her in a financial way, 
but I am not one of those who believe 
that this country cannot survive if Eng- 
land loses, I have more faith in the 
brains and the ingenuity of the man- 
hood and the womanhood and the re- 
sources of this country than to feel that 
we have to play second fiddle to any na- 
tion and that we cannot stand upon our 
own feet. 

Now, to the bill. The President of the 
United States today has plenary powers 
and authority in all matters concerning 
our foreign relations. That is practi- 
cally stated in our Constitution and has 
been so interpreted by our Supreme 
Court, and as Chief of the Army and 
Navy the President has tremendous pow- 
ers, as was exercised by President Polk 
in 1846, President Harrison in 1888, Pres- 
ident Cleveland in 1895, President Mc- 
Kinley in 1898, Roosevelt in 1903, Presi- 
dent Wilson in 1914, and President Cool- 
idge in 1926. I do not want to go into 
detail in those matters as they are re- 
corded in history. 

It is sought by the present bill to en- 
large those tremendous powers to the 
executive department, or the President 
of the United States. In this matter, as 
I have said before, we must deal in the 
abstract. This bill gives the President 
power to transfer to any nation that the 
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President sees fit, any, or all of our mili- 
tary and naval equipment, also the power 
to acquire and to transfer to the British or 
any other nation, on a lend-lease basis, all 
military equipment that can be produced 
under current production by our indus- 
tries with the limitation, however, of the 
amount that Congress is willing to ap- 
propriate. The bill also gives the Presi- 
dent the power to open the naval bases 
and ports to British warships for repair, 
and so forth, and if these powers granted 
in this bill are in conflict with any other 
law, such law is held for naught until ex- 
piration of this bill when it becomes an 
act. 

To my way of thinking it strikes the 
heart out of the Neutrality Act. We 
were brought here in extra session of 
Congress to pass that act as a safeguard 
to our neutrality and to keep us out of 
war, and after continued and furious 
debate for weeks and at a tremendous 
cost to the Government the bill was 
passed. Now we are driving a hole 
through it big enough for a yoke of oxen 
to pass through. Again the last section of 
the bill gives the President of the United 
States, whoever he may be, power to 
carry out any authority conferred on him 
by the act through any agency, depart- 
ment, or officer, as he shall direct. 

We know what the limitations are of 
any human being to work. The Presi- 
dency of the United States is the biggest 
job on earth. Necessarily, whoever the 
President may be, he must depend upon 
others to furnish the necessary informa- 
tion on which to act. Of course, he has 
the last word. To whom in these mat- 
ters will the President look for guidance? 
He will look to Secretary Stimson and 
Secretary Knox, the chiefs of the Army 
and Navy. My friends, I have studied 
the evidence and statements of these gen- 
tlemen. Their patriotism and sincerity 
I do not question—their judgment I do. 
In extending this power to the President 
you extend, by indirection, the power to 
these two men just named. I do not 
want to place in their safekeeping the 
future of this country, and the lives and 
property of the people of this country. 

I want to say this also: that the man- 
date we received from the American peo- 
ple, including the President of the United 
States, was to keep this country out of 
war. Stimson and Knox did not run for 
office. They did not receive a mandate. 
None of us would be here if we had told 
the people that we would support legis- 
lation that would set up the machinery 
whereby the Congress would have noth- 
ing to say about whether we fought or 
would not fight. I gather from this legis- 
lation that supply ships will be convoyed 
to Europe in some fashion, if necessary, 
to get the supplies there. That will start 
the shooting, President Roosevelt said, 
and when the shooting starts the Con- 
gress can say nothing more. Therefore, 
this may be the last time we will have a 
chance to go on record in this House to 
get this country into war or keep it out 
of war. My considered judgment is that 
this bill, if enacted into law, will lay the 
foundation for our entry, and that when 
England calls for convoys and troops she 
will get them. 
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Therefore, I want to express myself as 
being opposed to legislation that, in my 
opinion, is not only dangerous to our 
form of government, but likewise danger- 
ous to the future security of our country. 
I shall do everything within my power 
to carry out the national-defense pro- 
gram the administration has undertaken. 
I shall continue to give my 100-percent 
support to every proposal that I feel will 
strengthen our country, but I cannot and 
will not, by my vote, pass a bill that, to 
me, ignores the will of the American 
people, namely; to keep us out of this 
war—that puts this Nation on the brink 
of disaster such as was never known. 
CApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. CHIPERFIELD]. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
during the course of this debate on H. R. 
1776, we have heard many arguments as 
to the merits and demerits of this bill 
and will continue to hear more. Every 
phase will be gone into in detail, such 
as whether this bill is constitutional, 
whether any more aid short of war can 
be given Great Britain under this bill than 
is being given now, whether it is a dan- 
gerous policy to place such vast power in 
the hands of one man, and so on. It 
therefore will not be my purpose to dis- 
cuss this bill in general, but I will confine 
myself to one phase of it, namely, whether 
there can be placed in this bill a reason- 
able and workable limitation of time. 
This may be a very dull subject, but it 
may not be so dull if we do not get these 
vast powers we are giving to the Presi- 
dent back again. At least this argument 
is confined to the bill. 

When H. R. 1776 was before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee a committee 
amendment was adopted attempting to 
place a time limit in the bill. It will be 
found on page 3, line 23, and reads as 
follows: 

Neither the President nor the head of any 
department or agency shall, after June 30, 
1948, exercise any of the powers conferred 
by or pursuant to subsection (a), except to 
carry out a contract or agreement with such 
a government made before July 1, 1943. 


The committee amendment, as written, 
is absolutely meaningless and ineffectual 
so far as placing a time limit is con- 
cerned. It does no good to limit the exer- 
cise of the power conferred in this bill 
to June 30, 1943, and at the same time to 
permit contracts and agreements to be 
entered into prior to that date which 
will run indefinitely—5 years, 10 years, 
15 years, or more. 

For example, the President, under this 
committee amendment, could make a 
binding and valid agreement immedi- 
ately prior to July 1, 1943, to furnish 
England munitions for the duration of 
the war. In other words, under the lan- 
guage of the committee amendment, 
there is no effective time limit. It pre- 
tends to place a time limit, which it does 
not do, so the amendment is simply a 
snare and a delusion. 

In connection with my study of this 
problem I have consulted with the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
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of Congress, and Dr. Ernest S. Griffith 
has confirmed my argument. His letter 
reads, in part, as follows: 

After some research and thought we be- 
lieve, with you, that the present wording of 
section 3 (e) of H. R. 1776 would not prevent 
the Executive from entering into contracts 
obligating the United States to deliver ma- 
terials for an indefinite number of years to 
come, 

Now let us suppose we eliminate the 
exception in the committee amendment 
by striking out the words “except to 
carry out a contract or agreement with 
such a government made before July 1, 
1943,” and see what effect this would 
have. This woul 1 place the definite time 
limit of June 30, 1943, not only on the 
exercise of the powers conferred on the 
President or the head of any department 
or agency but would also terminate on 
that date all contracts and commitments 
entered into prior to that time. Under 
this interpretation there would be termi- 
nated all powers conferred by subsection 
(a) of this bill on June 30, 1943. 

That this interpretation is a correct 
one is confirmed by personal consulta- 
tion with the Legislative Counsel and 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. 

If it is the purpose of this Congress to 
put a definite 2-year limit or slightly 
longer, June 30, 1943, this is the only way 
it can be done. 

Would this seriously hamper the pur- 
pose of this bill in giving aid to England? 
What would be the result? Simply this: 
Since the United States, in furnishing 
arms and ammunition to Great Britain 
and other countries, is only furnishing 
completed material, it would give the 
maximum of 2 years to fulfill all con- 
tracts. It would prevent us from making 
contracts that would bind us for a long 
period of years. 

Now let us look at the other side of this 
picture. Such a limitation would make 
Great Britain execute her side of the 
contract within the same time. This 
would prevent huge credits being built 
up for payment at an indefinite date in 
the future. Of course, there is no pro- 
vision that can be made, even if there is 
a binding agreement that the contracts 
are to be executed within 2 years, that 
would prevent a nation from violating 
that agreement if she so desired. 

I have prepared, in the course of this 
discussion, three exceptions to the 2-year 
time limit that are restrictive in charac- 
ter and have given the exact language 
that I think would accomplish the pur- 
pose of each exception. These, however, 
are of a technical nature, and I therefore 
feel I do not want to take up the time 
of the Committee with them, but I will 
include them in my remarks when I ask 
for permission to revise and extend. In- 
cidentally I see by the Washington Daily 
News of today that new time limit may 
be placed on aid bill. I sincerely hope 
this is true, and respectfully call the 
Committee’s attention to my suggestions. 

If such a provision that would strictly 
limit both sides te performing their cove- 
nants and obligations within 2 years, or 
June 30, 1943, would be deemed too se- 
vere, there are three other solutions. 

First. It could be required that the 
United States should fully complete her 
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covenants and agreements within the 
2-year period, but that the other coun- 
tries need not do so. This would in no 
way handicap our aid to England during 
the 2-year period. 

As Secretary Stimson said, one of the 
benefits of this bill would be that it— 
leaves in our hands the power to determine, 
when the munitions are completed, the coun- 
try which shall receive them, thus to insure 
that this vital decision is made solely in the 
interest of the United States. 


We therefore would be able to furnish 
all the planes, ammunition, and mate- 
rials that could be completed within that 
time, but it would prevent our making 
commitments for deliveries far into the 
future. 

On the other hand, such a provision 
would permit Great Britain to have 
greater flexibility in paying, either in 
cash or equivalent, for the material she 
received. For example, we could furnish 
Great Britain any agreed number of 
planes during the 2-year.period, but un- 
der such a provision she might be per- 
mitted to pay us for them by delivering 
to us a certain amount of strategic mate- 
rial for our own national defense each 
year for a period of perhaps 5 or 10 
years. 


This could be accomplished by striking 
out lines 1 and 2 on page 4 of the bill and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following 
clause: 

Except that the President may after such 
date accept performance by a foreign govern- 
ment of its obligations under any contract 
or agreement made with such government 
ben the said subsection prior to July 1, 
1943. 


The effect of this would be that while 
we could furnish England aid only up to 
July 1, 1943, she would have a longer 
period to pay for what she received. 

Second, if merely giving England longer 
than 2 years to pay for what she received 
does not give sufficient flexibility to this 
time limitation, a further extension could 
be made for the United States to carry 
out her contracts, entered into before 
July 1, 1943, by the following language: 
Striking out lines 1 and 2, on page 4, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following 
clause: ‘ 

Except that (1) he may, until December 
31, 1943, continue execution of the terms of 
any contract or agreement made with a for- 
eign government under the said subsection 
prior to July 1, 1943, and (2) he may, without 
time limit, accept performance by a foreign 
government of its obligations under any such 
contract or agreement so made prior to July 1, 
1943. 


While I have used the date December 
31, 1943, which would give the United 
States an additional 6 months to carry 
out her contracts after the authority for 
entering into those contracts had ex- 
pired, any date that is thought reason- 
able could be inserted. 

Third, if it was thought desirable that 
the United States should have further 
time to carry out her contracts, but still 
retain a definite time limit beyond June 
30, 1943, and that England should also 
complete her contracts within that same 
additional period, this could be accom- 
plished by striking out, on page 4, lines 
1 and 2, and inserting in lieu thereof: 
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That such powers may be exercised until 
(inserting any date that is desired) if such 
exercise is necessary to out a contract or 
agreement with such a government made 
before July 1, 1943. 


By the use of any of these three excep- 
tions three things could be accomplished. 

First, by the use of the first exception 
we could still definitely limit our aid to 
any country to June 30, 1943, but would 
permit England to have a longer period of 
time to pay for what she received. 

Second, by the use of the second excep- 
tion we not only give England an in- 
definite period to pay for what she re- 
ceives, but also give the United States the 
power to carry out her contracts beyond 
July 1, 1943, by making a definite limit of 
time for that purpose, 

Third, by the use of the third excep- 
tion not only would it give the United 
States the power to carry out her con- 
tracts, if deemed necessary, to a definite 
date beyond July 1, 1943, but it would re- 
quire England to fulfill her side of the 
contract by the same date. 

My only purpose in this whole discus- 
sion is to illustrate that a definite time 
limit can be placed on this bill without 
destroying its flexibility and purpose. 

I prefer the 2-year limitation from the 
date of enactment, not because a longer 
date would violate our Constitution, but 
as a matter of policy. A 2-year period 
would be within the principle expressed 
in the Constitution, article I, section 8, 
clause 12, which provides that Congress 
shall have the powers— 
to raise and support armies, but no ap- 
propriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than 2 years. 


If it is the policy under our Constitu- 
tion that we should not raise or appro- 
priate money for the support of our own 
Army for more than 2 years, then it 
certainly seems to me it would be wise 
to place a similar limitation upon giving 
support to the armies of foreign 
countries, 

Another reason I prefer a strict 2-year 
limit is because I think the importance 
of these vast powers being brought back 
into the hands of Congress within a rea- 
sonably short time greatly outweighs 
any benefits that might be conferred by 
further extension of time. The danger 
of extending the time limit beyond 2 
years is that you simply invite those 
upon whom the power is conferred of 
continuing a policy of aid for the maxi- 
mum time limit. 

Remember this, while you may place 
a limit on the time the powers may be 
exercised, if it contains such an excep- 
tion as is in this committee amendment 
at the present time, the President could 
make contracts and agreements that 
would be valid and enforceable for a long 
period of time and Congress could not 
repeal such a contract. Once these 
powers are executed into a contract the 
right of Congress to invalidate them is 
lost. 

If this bill works out to be the success 
its proponents claim for it, then, of 
course, Congress, which is almost in 
continuous session, will be in a position 
to renew it for such a period as is neces- 
sary, prior to its expiration. We are not 
tying the hands of the President. We 
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are only insisting that he take the ordi- 
nary and customary course—to come to 
Congress and st a continuation of 
powers that have been granted. 

The thing we are all concerned with 
is that Congress retain control over the 
purse and the sword, as provided in the 
Constitution, and that it retain its 
rightful place as one of the equal and 
coordinate branches of the Government. 
I sincerely feel that the best way for 
Congress to retain its rightful place is 
to have a time limitation in this bill that 
will really be effective. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I 
am against the bill in its present form. 
In committee the minority members 
offered about 27 amendments, all of 
which were voted down. If this is any 
indication of the way restrictive amend- 
ments are to be adopted in the Commit- 
tee as a Whole, I am sure you can count 
my vote against the bill. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, February 4, 1941. 
Hon. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CHIPERFIELD: After some research 
and thought we believe, with you, that the 
present wording of section 3 (c) of H. R. 1776 
would not prevent the Executive from enter- 
ing into contracts obligating the United 
States to deliver materials for an indefinite 
number of years to come. It is suggested 
that your intention to prevent this may be 
brought about by striking out lines 1 and 2 
on page 4 and inserting in lieu thereof any 
one of the following three clauses: 

1. “Except that the President may ‘after 
such date accept performance by a foreign 
government of its obligations under any con- 
tract or agreement made with such govern- 
men under the said subsection prior to 
July 1, 1943.” 

2. “But this shall not be construed to re- 
quire stipulations for the complete execution 
by a foreign government, prior to the said 
date, of any of its obligations under any 
contract or agreement made under the said 
subsection prior to July 1, 1943.” 

3. “Except that (1) he may, until December 
31. 1948, continue execution of the terms of 
any contract or agreement made with a for- 
eign government under the said subsection 
prior to July 1, 1943, and (2) he may, with- 
out time limit, accept performance by a for- 
eign government of its obligations under any 
such contract or agreement so made prior to 
July 1, 1943.” 

The first two of these proposals are de- 
signed to prevent, absolutely, any affirmative 
action of the United States in connection 
with contracts under the bill after the 2-year 
limit; and at the same time to permit execu- 
tion of contracts by the foreign government. 
The difference is in the form of approach— 
the first treats the performance, and accept- 
ance thereof by the President, as an excep- 
tion to the prohibition of the section; the 
second states a rule of interpretation. 

The third proposal embodies a modifica- 
tion authorizing execution on the part of the 
United States for a period of 6 months after 
termination of authority for entering into 
contracts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest S. GRIFFITH, 
Director, Legislative Reference Service. 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois yields back 1 minute. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, in that 1 
minute I wish to make a brief statement. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, many Mem- 
bers have asked me how long we expected 
to sit tonight. If it is agreeable to the 
majority, we will stay here until 7 o’clock 
and adjourn then because of the congres- 
sional reception tonight. It is the pur- 
pose, therefore, not being able to accom- 
modate the many Members who want to 
speak tonight, to sit very late tomorrow 
night. We may stay here until well on 
into the night, if it is agreeable to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Broom]. 

Mr. BLOOM. I was not in the Cham- 
ber when the gentleman started to make 
his statement. I understood him to say 
he would like to have us stay until 7 
o’clock tonight. 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. That is perfectly satis- 
factory to me. That, however, does not 
indicate anything about tomorrow. 

Mr. FISH. No. We may have to stay 
here pretty late tomorrow. The Speaker 
has indicated that such a course would 
be agreeable to him. 

Mr. BLOOM. It is perfectly satisfac- 
tory, so far as I am concerned. The 
gentleman, of course, has not the idea 
that we should meet at 11 o’clock to- 
morrow? 

Mr. FISH. Not at all. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not unappreciative of the wealth of elo- 
quence and logic which has entered into 
this discussion on both sides of the issue. 
I wish to compliment my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle upon the fact that 
in the main they have kept the discussion 
upon a high plane; and yet I hope I may 
be pardoned for saying that however elo- 
quent the discussion, however logical it 
may be, in my judgment no speeches that 
are made on either side of this question 
at this time are going to influence one 
single vote in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I have listened carefully to the discus- 
sion during yesterday and today, and I 
have had the privilege of attending many 
sessions of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. There have been, as I have said, 
eloquent addresses here today, logical ad- 
dresses, but so far as I have been able to 
discern attention has not been called to 
any new argument which has not already 
been made either in this hall or in the 
press, nor to any argument on either side 
with which all of us are not already fa- 
miliar. It is therefore a question as to 
whether or not a Member of the House at 
this time and under these circumstances 
ought to impose upon the patience of his 
colleagues by undertaking to advance 
arguments for their consideration. I 
state frankly that I would not undertake 
to do it except for this fact: Iam here as 
the representative of 308,000 American 
citizens. The vote I shall cast on this 
bill will be their vote, not mine. They 
have empowered me to speak for them on 
this momentous question, and I feel they 
are at least entitled to a statement from 
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me as to the motives and reasons which 
influence my action. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s motive when he says he would not 
impose upon the membership of the 
House because he feels every Member has 
made up his mind, but I would remind 
him that I, too, represent 300,000 people, 
and I want my constituents to know how 
I feel about this vote. The only way I 
can interpret my vote to my constituents 
is by explaining it on the floor. This is 
the case with every Member of the 
House. 

Mr. TARVER. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that the mem- 
bership of the House should state on the 
floor their reasons for assuming whatever 
position may be theirs in the considera- 
tion of this bill. I was just attempting to 
make that point when I was interrogated 
by the gentleman. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that arguments which may be ad- 
vanced at this late stage of the considera- 
tion of the bill will be effective so far as 
the influencing of any votes of Members 
of this House is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a solemn hour in 
the history of our country. It is not, in 
my judgment, however, an hour within 
which the question of war or peace for 
our immediate future is to be determined. 

That question, as has many times been 
said, will be decided not by us but by 
Hitler; by the war-mad, power-hungry 
maniac who will attack when and if he 
thinks he can do it successfully. No con- 
sideration of moral decency, no mere 
question of right and wrong, has ever af- 
fected his course, and none ever will. 
There are but two hopes of avoiding con- 
flict with him, and they are either that 
we shall make ourselves so strong by the 
time he is ready to strike that he cannot 
hope to strike successfully, or that by fur- 
nishing aid to those who are resisting him 
today we may make it impossible for him 
to strike at all. 

There is nothing in the history of Hitler 
to justify anybody believing that his plans 
for world domination can be thwarted 
otherwise than by force or by the recog- 
nized ability to use force. A career of 
broken promises, of cruel aggression, and 
of inhuman oppression of peaceful people 
suggests no hope for the plans of those 
who would pat the beast on the head and 
offer no aid to those who are his present 
prey, expecting that when he has de- 
voured them his appetite will be sated. 

It might, of course, be possible for 
America to become an humble satellite of 
the Reich, a second-rate power content 
to recognize the Germans as a superior 
race, to have them control our national 
economy, to allow us such world trade as 
they might not desire for themselves or 
be in position to serye—to be, in short, 
another Denmark, or Norway, or France, 
or Belgium. We could, of course, accept 
economic slavery. 

I thank God I am one of a people who 
do not voluntarily, or otherwise, put on 
the habit of serfdom. There is left for 
us, therefore, as I see it, only two courses. 
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Both of them are integral parts of the 
same policy. 

The first, and most important, is to 
continue to strengthen our own national 
defenses. Whether England falls, or 
does not fall, this Nation will forever 
be the superior of any country which is 
willing to accept and depend upon the 
leadership and the brutality of a man 
like Hitler. The people of this country 
do not want war, but those who inti- 
mate, or state openly, that we must avoid 
war to save our own skins mistake the 
resources, the temper, and the courage 
of the American people. Our people do 
not want to have to fight Hitler, with 
or without allies; but the American 
doughboy has demonstrated once before 
that he can lick the Hun, and, if neces- 
sary, he can do it again. There are, 
perhaps, in our vast wealth of national 
resources, in our great capacity to man- 
ufacture war machines and war mate- 
rials, in the numbers of the millions 
we could, if necessary, place in the field, 
more logical reasons for believing that 
we will win if we come in conflict with 
Hitler; but I prefer to make my primary 
reason for that belief the spirit, the cour- 
age, the will to freedom of the men and 
women of America. 

The course of secondary importance 
is the one we now pursue. It is to aid 
the enemies of Hitler who are defending 
themselves from his assaults. We owe 
nothing to the British Empire as at pres- 
ent constituted. It owes us much, much 
that it will never repay. I am unable 
to visualize it, with its hundreds of mil- 
lions governed against their will, as a 
true representative of democratic gov- 
ernment. But it is at least a common- 
wealth of nations which in its governing 
components is closer to us in blood than 
any other people in the world. It is 
making a fight which excites the admira- 
tion of the world against wanton, heart- 
less, godless tyranny; and every blow it 
strikes, whether it wins or loses, saps the 
strength of that aggressor, who will, if, 
and when he thinks he can do it succes- 
fully, attack us. 

I am therefore in favor of aid to 
England, every ounce of aid we can fur- 
nish short of sending our own boys to 
European battlefields. I am not inter- 
ested in quibbling over terms, although 
I feel the British Empire should be re- 
quired to secure the debt as far as it 
can, and to use its own resources to the 
utmost. But I do not want to tie up that 
aid with hampering restrictions. II 
we are going to help Britain at all, let us 
make our aid effective and let the world 
know that we are going to give it with- 
out stint. I do not know whether to do 
so will keep us out of war or not. No- 
body knows. I believe there is a chance 
it may. But I have absolutely no sym- 
pathy with the viewpoint that if we try 
to appease this madman, this would-be 
world dominator, by standing by and 
allowing Britain to go down, that Hitler 
will then, through gratitude, or for any 
other reason, refrain from attacking us. 

I am, therefore, supporting this bill. 
I may support some amendments— 
amendments which will not limit the 
aid to be given or make less likely the 
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objective we seek—the defeat of Hitler- 
ism. That is an objective which today 
must be the goal of humanity itself if 
civilization is not to be destroyed. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. PIERCE]. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, 6 months 
ago I delivered a speech in this House, 
the title of which was, “The United 
States and the World Today and Tomor- 
row.” In that speech I carefully set forth 
my views on world affairs, analyzing the 
Hitler program and picturing the back- 
ground of the present world-wide strug- 
gle between opposing governmental 
ideologies. My discussion was completed 
by a speech of September 5, Universal 
Service Our Watchword. Today I as- 
sume that I may speak with the full as- 
surance that my constituents are gen- 
erally in accord with the position I took 
in those speeches. Our countrymen have 
discussed the world issues and have ar- 
rived at almost universal acceptance of 
certain facts and agreement upon cer- 
tain lines of activity. The only profit- 
able discussion at this time is upon the 
controverted points in our American pro- 
gram. 

Since the Congress took its stand on 
defense, the picture has grown darker, 
the shadows have deepened. It saddens 
me to acknowledge that our people now 

the necessity for training our 
young men in the arts of war. We have 
voted billions to build a two-ocean navy. 
We have voted billions to provide neces- 
sary war materials. It is now clear that 
we must continue to vote billions upon 
billions of dollars to make and prepare 
war materials for those who are alined 
with our democracy, those nations which 
are today struggling desperately to pre- 
vent the riveting of the chains of slavery 
upon their people. We can now more 
clearly see the causes of this great catas- 
trophe which is burning up civilizations 
in all other continents—Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. It is now possible to outline 
the part we probably must play in the 
= tragedy ever staged on this 
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We are not permitted by the circum- 
stances to consider ourselves isolated 
from the conflict which has already re- 
acted seriously upon our way of life. The 
United States Government is today fac- 
ing greater danger than ever before, not 
excepting the darkest days of the war be- 
tween the States. Should Great Britain 
yield to the Prussian war machine, then 
will come our turn to submit or to fight. 

World conditions compel some action 
now. We cannot safely drift, awaiting 
the outcome of a terrific final struggle, 
without aiding our natural allies. We 
are forced to weigh the consequences of 
a possible British defeat. 

We dread and we fear national in- 
volvement in war as a belligerent. We 
cannot secure safety and avoid war by 
further appeasement. All the rest of the 
world is already an arsenal. We are pro- 
posing to become an arsenal for our own 
protection as well as for the protection 
of those of our own kind, those most 
nearly related to us and fighting a de- 
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fensive warfare. We are not proposing 
to aid the British because they are 
“fighting our war.” We are determined 
to give them all possible aid because our 
interests lie in preserving a like-minded 
people who are attacked by our natural 
enemies—the totalitarian states, which 
would force us also into nazi-ism. It is 
definitely to our interest to protect con- 
stitutional and representative govern- 
ments. It is definitely to our interest to 
preserve civil liberties and to protect the 
rights of individuals. We must not allow 
cleverly coined, frightening words and 
phrases to propagandize us into inaction 
and subservience. The attempt to be- 
fuddle and confuse our people must be 
countered by a statement of aims and a 
recognition of actual facts and condi- 
tions. 
APPEASEMENT 

I said “further appeasement.” I wish 
to define that by stating my idea of the 
appeasement already offered Germany 
by the United States of America. We 
have given up the North Atlantic, for 
which the War of 1812 was waged. We 
have been forced to an acceptance of an 
entirely changed economy which was 
formerly built on world trade. Our world 
trade has ceased. Surpluses are piling 
up. Agriculture is faced with absolute 
control—because of Hitler. The wheels 
of our industry are turning to produce 
armaments and instruments of death. 
The production of materials for the 
satisfaction of the desires of civilized 
people has largely ceased, and may be 
halted altogether. Instead of making 
motor cars and trucks we are manufac- 
turing tanks and bombers. We have 
taken a million boys out of the pursuits 
of peace into an enforced training for 
the destructiveness of war. Who is so 
foolish as to say that we need have no 
fear of Hitler; that Hitler has done noth- 
ing to us? 

Hitler has also forced us, the people of 
the United States, into the realization 
that we are not a wholly united people. 
We must, indeed, exercise great wisdom 
to avoid “witch hunts” in the effort to 
protect our national life and institutions. 
The President in his speech to the Con- 
gress on the state of the Nation men- 
tioned four distinct freedoms to which 
our people are entitled—the right of free 
speech, the right to worship God accord- 
ing to conscience, freedom from want, 
freedom from fear itself. These few 
words express the philosophy underlying 
our form of government; as we read 
them, we realize that outside interfer- 
ence with these rights is imminent. We 
are forced to adjust ourselves to a world 
order beyond our control. We are deter- 
mined to join with those fighting to 
maintain an atmosphere in which we can 
thrive and progress toward better things. 


WORLD REVOLUTION 


The present war is a world revolution. 
It is not just another war. It is not a 
war between nations with imperialistic 
ideas. It is not a war for trade. Two 
different philosophies have met in mortal 
combat—one the Axis Powers believing 
that the nation must be everything, the 
individual nothing. Their national so- 
cialism forces the organization of the 
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entire population for and in the interests 
of the government, which is an absolute 
dictatorship. The individual means 
nothing. Everyone must live for the 
national government. That is exempli- 
fied by the condition that now exists in 
Germany where all economic routine is 
fixed by the government. The money 
paid for service is regarded as a receipt 
for the purchase of necessary commodi- 
ties. Anything left over must be given 
to the government as a forced loan. Na- 
tional socialism is diametrically opposed 
to the democratic government under 
which we live. We have exalted the in- 
dividual and rewarded him for things 
he has done for society. We believe that 
our position in the world today has been 
attained on account of these principles 
and ideals. These two philosophies have 
met in mortal combat. A discerning 
commentator recently wrote: 

The Communist experiment failed a long 
time ago. Today only three types of govern- 
ments exist: State capitalism as in Russia, 
absolute capitalism as in Germany, and 
democratic capitalism as in the United States. 


WILL HITLER INVADE AMERICA? 


I speak often of America instead of our 
United States, thus implying that we 
accept the fact of unity of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

On this floor, repeatedly we have heard 
the statement, “America cannot be in- 
vaded.” We are told that the 3,000 
miles of the Atlantic and the 6,000 miles 
of the Pacific render continental United 
States safe from invasion. Those who 
claim it cannot be invaded must explain 
whether we are to abandon our Hawaiian 
Islands, located more than 2,000 miles 
from California in the Pacific Ocean. 
In the law annexing the Hawaiian Is- 
lands to the United States it was ex- 
pressly provided that they should be re- 
garded as a part of the continental 
United States. 

Of course, to anyone who argues that 
America cannot be invaded, it must at 
once be clear that the Philippines must 
be abandoned to Japan. And what about 
Alaska and her fisheries? Alaska has 
been a part of the United States for more 
than 70 years. I am willing to admit 
that no German-Japanese-Italian force 
can land on the shores of New Jersey, or 
capture New York, because we could 
probably annihilate them before the cap- 
ture could be made. Those who claim 
that the United States cannot be invaded 
should at once define what they mean by 
the United States. What about the Pan- 
ama Canal? Are we to give that up 
with the millions it has cost us and the 
security it affords us? Are we to aban- 
don the Monroe Doctrine and allow 
European nations to annex and subju- 
gate helpless portions of the Western 
Hemisphere? It is a well-known fact 
that there are large settlements of Ger- 
mans and Italians strongly entrenched 
in South America, and they would much 
prefer to have Hitler ideals prevail there. 
Large groups there certainly hope to see 
him conquer Europe. 

UNIFYING DEFENSE EFFORTS 


I grant that by taking any bold legis- 
lative action we are assuming risks. 
With or without legislation, the world 
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situation makes impossible our immunity 
from risk. I believe that the plan now 
before us is our proper course of action. 
I believe it to be most consistent with 
national ideals, national aims, and na- 
tional safety. 

There is just one definite proposal be- 
fore the Congress. The opponents of this 
proposal have offered no other construc- 
tive, comprehensive plan. There is gen- 
eral agreement on the necessity for aid 
to Britain. Our aims are not contro- 
verted. The disagreement which con- 
fronts us is over methods rather than 
aims. The opposition centers chiefiy 
upon expansion of powers granted to the 
President and the fear of centralization 
and dictatorship. The Congress has been 
almost too patient with the prolonged 
hearings in committees. The Nation- 
wide debate has come to a close, leaving 
before the Congress clearly defined issues. 

Those who propose solely to lend 
money to Britain would endanger our 
own safety by plunging free nations into 
a competitive buying of armaments, 
which would be destructive to plans for 
our own defense. In support of the pend- 
ing bill, the strongest argument appears 
to me to be the fact that, through its 
provisions, armament efforts would be 
integrated as we work for our own pro- 
tection and lend aid to Britain. It will 
also make possible prompt action, which 
is a first essential in meeting swiftly 
changing situations. 


AID TO BRITAIN 


Before discussing provisions of the 
pending bill, I think it fundamental to 
consider some of the reasons for aid to 
Britain in the form of armaments and 
money. 

The Atlantic Ocean is sometimes said 
to be a barrier. It should, rather, be re- 
garded as a highway. Five hundred 
years ago Europe regarded the Atlantic 
Ocean as the Ultima Thule, or the utmost 
bound or limit. The venturesome sailors 
of western Europe found that the Atlantic 
Ocean was a highway, and that they 
needed only ships and sails to enable 
them to move rapidly over that highway. 
It was hundreds of years before those 
brave sailors used any power to propel 
those ships other than the wind iself. 
Now ships by the thousands ride that 
highway propelled and speeded by oil 
pumped from the earth. 

With the navy yards of Europe manned 
by conquered slaves compelled to furnish 
the labor; with the Germans standing 
over those yards forcing that labor, by 
their loaded guns, to built a fleet faster 
than we can build, the Atlantic Ocean 
will, indeed, be found to be a highway 
instead of a barrier. : 

England possesses, and has possessed 
for years, the finest, largest, and most 
effective navy that has ever floated on 
the seven years. It has kept the trade 
routes of the world open to commerce. 
The British Navy has made possible the 
carrying of civilization to the farthermost 
corners of the globe. In case of a German 
victory who would control the English 
Navy? The English and French de- 
manded the German Navy after the first 
World War. It is to be expected that the 
victors would claim those powerful ships, 
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It cannot be disputed that it is to our in- 
terest that the sea does not pass out of 
the control of Great Britain. 

The surest way of “keeping war out of 
America” is to aid Great Britain, without 
stint, to the fullest extent of our re- 
sources. If we deny aid to Great Britain 
it is possible that the Axis Powers will 
prevail. Then will come the real test for 
America. Aid for Britain is our strongest 
insurance against actual warfare. 


NECESSITY FOR H. R. 1770 


I vote for H. R. 1776 with a heavy heart, 
with many misgivings, but with firm con- 
viction that its speedy enactment into law 
is essential to the future well-being of our 
people. Present sacrifice seems to me 
better than acceptance of such humiliat- 
ing terms as would be compelled by Ger- 
man victory in Europe. I give some of 
my other reasons for so voting: 

I do not believe we can live in a Hitler- 
dominated world and retain our form of 
government. Should Hitler destroy in- 
dustrial Great Britain, as he has de- 
stroyed other countries; should his dive 
bombers destroy a number of the big 
fighting ships of the British Navy, he 
might force England to her knees. We 
must remember that England has “fifth 
columnists” in large numbers. These 
brought destruction to Holland, Norway, 
and France. Our own country is honey- 
combed with them. 

There can be no question but that, in 
all conquered Hitler territory the people 
are reduced to real and actual slavery. 
They will, under Hitler’s pressure, pro- 
duce those things the world wants, sup- 
plying them at a price we simply cannot 
meet, under our system of protected labor 
and agriculture. Their laborers have 
been forced to work for the equivalent of 
10 cents a day. With the labor of Europe 
at the beck-and-call of the Hitler group, 
and his control of the seas, we would be 
driven from the markets of the world, 
not only for agricultural products but 
also for industrial products as well. Ow- 
ing to economic pressure and cessation 
of international trade, I fear the free, 
easy, happy days of America have already 
vanished for a generation at least. 

I shall vote for the pending legislation 
because I believe that, if all possible aid 
is given to Great Britain, there is a fair 
chance that she will be able to resist the 
conqueror. If she succumbs, she will be 
treated even more savagely than France. 
When France surrendered, 2,000,000 sol- 
diers of the French Army went into prison 
camps in Germany. By terms of the 
armistice, those prisoners were to be re- 
leased and returned to France. They are 
still held as prisoners, performing en- 
forced labor in Germany. 


A HITLERIZED WORLD 


There can be no revolution or uprisings 
in conquered lands. Quietly, without 
trial, fuss, or feathers, the leaders in any 
possible revolution would be liquidated, 
sent to concentration camps, more prob- 
ably murdered in cold blood by the 
Gestapo. Citizens of the conquered lands 
must live the life just as it is laid out for 
them. They must work for the wages 
fixed by the authorities. They have no 
choice. They are moved from place to 
place according to whims of the dictator. 
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Conditions within the conquered terri- 
tories beggar description, Famine and 
disease add physical suffering to mental 
torture. 

I fear Hitler. He and his followers 
have adopted a technique and a method 
of procedure aimed at world conquest. 
As they are using every device of modern 
invention, it appears to me now that it 
will require the full force of the united 
English-speaking democracies to stay his 
steady march toward that plan for world 
conquest. 

The appeasers urge us to learn to live 
with Hitler. They say, “Hitler’s all 
right.” It is because I vehemently op- 
pose such a stand that I shall vote for 
H. R. 1776. I want to give my grand- 
children a different sort of a world. I 
do not want to compel their acquiescence 
in the cruel, inhuman heartlessness of 
a Hitlerized world. 


PRESIDENT'S POWERS CONSTITUTIONAL 


The President’s power to put this 
country into war is constitutional and 
can be changed only by constitutional 
amendment. The President is, under 
the Constitution, Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. He can now 
send our ships of war into any sea with- 
out the consent of Congress. McKinley 
did send the Maine into Havana Harbor 
where it was blown up, and was one of 
the causes of the Spanish-American 
War. Repeatedly have different Presi- 
dents sent ships of war, loaded with ma- 
rines, into different countries and order- 
ed them to do things that would have 
brought on war, had those countries 
been able to resist. Remember, our 
marines have been in Nicaraugua, in the 
Barbary States, in China, and twice in 
Mexico. They have been there under 
Presidential order to compel those coun- 
tries to do certain things which they did 
under compulsion. All were provoca- 
tive of war, and still war was not 
declared. 

The Constitution provides, specifically, 
that all treaties must be ratified by two- 
thirds of the Senate and that only Con- 
gress can declare war. One of the high 
Officials of the Government recently said 
to me, “Since I have been in this posi- 
tion, there have been repeated oppor- 
tunities to have made conditions such 
that you Members of Congress would 
have been obliged to declare war.” 
President Roosevelt clearly does not 
want this country to participate in any 
war. He could determine upon a policy 
which would make war inevitable, and 
make it necessary for the Congress so to 
declare. 

The celebrated Monroe Doctrine was a 
Presidential policy and remained such 
only until we passed the act in the 
Seventy-sixth Congress declaring it the 
policy of the Government. We, our- 
selves, in the Seventy-sixth Congress 
made the commitment that might compel 
us to fight to maintain the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The President has the power to 
break off relations with any country. He 
could write provocative notes and make 
provocative speeches, which would en- 
danger international relations. The 
President can make Executive agree- 
ments with foreign nations, which are 
far-reaching. No question but that the 
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President had authority to trade destroy- 
ers for bases. He has authority to send 
his personal representatives into foreign 
countries. These privileges and rights 
of the Presidency are just as much his 
as it is the right of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to originate revenue bills or 
for Congress to declare war. 


HOW H. R. 1776 CHANGES PRESENT LAW 


The pending bill modifies the present 
existing law in a modest degree only. 
This lend-lease bill broadens and es- 
tablishes the President’s right to supply 
weapons of war without immediate cash 
payment therefor. That, I take it, is the 
main object of the bill, to enable him to 
finance British, and other, war purchases 
here. There is nothing in it which makes 
it easier for him to put us into war. 
England’s cash reserve is practically ex- 
hausted. They cannot continue to se- 
cure essential armaments in our markets 
in unstinted quantities unless we pass 
this bill. I repeat, because I consider the 
point so important, that the armament 
orders of the United States and Great 
Britain must be integrated and noncom- 
petitive. The production and distribu- 
tion of defense materials must be con- 
centrated under one authority. It must 
be unified, 

The bill does make it easier to assist 
the nations now struggling against the 
aggressor nations. It commits the Con- 
gress to a definite policy. This is not 
party politics. We should not forget 
that, in the Presidential election three 
months ago, there was a very little dif- 
ference in the positions of the two lead- 
ing candidates on this matter. 

Hearings before the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs have resulted in rec- 
ommendation of an amended bill. These 
amendments fix a date limitation on the 
grant of powers, provide for frequent re- 
ports by the President to the Congress, 
require that the President consult Army 
and Navy heads before releasing arma- 
ments for other nations, and disclaim 
specific authorization of convoys for 
shipments of American war materials 
sent overseas. 

In radio and other debates the ques- 
tion has constantly been pressed as to 
what additional powers, essential to 
British aid, this bill gives the President. 
That is a proper question which should 
be directly answered. I summarize my 
discussion by replying that it is my un- 
derstanding that this bill adds to the 
President’s power only by giving him the 
right to determine the method of pay- 
ment. Its chief value is to quiet charges 
of usurpation of power by stating un- 
equivocally the policy of this country. 
We are granting powers, temporarily, to 
be used for an emergency period. I do 
not regard the powers so sweeping as 
those granted to Lincoln during the War 
between the States. 

In the critical months ahead we must 
grant authority for making quick deci- 
sions. Some one person must have the 
right to act swiftly to meet the onward 
thrust of the Axis Powers. The bitter 
debate over this bill, and the delay in 
passing it through the Congress are posi- 
tive proof that decisions cannot be made 
in this Congress speedily enough to save 
our English-speaking world. 
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The appropriation of the money to 
make the grant of power effective re- 
mains in the hands of Congress. Never 
in all history has there been a grant of 
power with greater certainty that it will 


be used to defend our shores than in this 


lend-lease bill. It will, in all probability, 
keep war out of America. 


THE AXIS ALLIES AND THEIR AIMS 


On September 27, 1940, an alliance or 
agreement of some kind, offensive and 
defensive, was entered into by Japan, 
Germany, and Italy. We do not know 
the exact terms of that alliance, but we 
do know that it provided that if any one 
of those countries became involved in 
war with the United States that would 
mean war with all of the signers. If, for 
some reason, Japan should commence 
warfare against the United States—an 
“incident,” like the Chinese war—we 
would expect Germany and Italy to aid 
Japan. In short, we would be at war 
with the Axis Powers. 

If I believed, as some of my colleagues 
on this floor seemingly believe, that there 
is no danger in Hitler; if I believed that 
we could do business with him after the 
war guns ceased to boom; if I believed 
that the German people and conquered 
nations could really speak and assert 
themselves when the war is over, I prob- 
ably might have arrived at a different 
conclusion on the pending bill. I am 
firmly convinced, however, that should 
Hitler conquer Great Britain it will be 
only a short time, and very short at that, 
until he makes demands on the United 
States of America which we cannot grant. 
If it is to be war, he will choose the time 
and the place. The choice will not rest 
with us. 

I am afraid of Hitler with his mecha- 
nized army of millions, now knowing no 
other occupation than war. His ruthless 
Gestapo renders conquered countries en- 
tirely helpless and forces them to obey 
his slightest command. 

I cannot see how any thinking man can 
doubt that Hitler aims at world domina- 
tion. That becomes clearer each day. 
Those who counsel appeasement or a 
negotiated peace should measure his per- 
formances by his promises. That he 
plans a controlled world economy is clear 
from his recent Axis economic confer- 
ence in Rome. 


HITLER'S PROMISES 


Here are a few of them made since 
1933: 


The German people have no thought of 
invading any country.—Berlin, May 17, 1933. 

We have no territorial demands to make 
in Europe.—Berlin, March 7, 1936. 

Germany has neither the wish nor the in- 
tention to mix in internal Austrian affairs or 
annex or unite with Austria.— Reichstag, May 
21, 1935. 

We want to live our own life, and we want 
other people to do the same. We have as- 
sured all our immediate neighbors of the 
integrity of their territory as far as Ger- 
many is concerned. That is no hollow 
phrase; it is our sacred will.—Berlin, Septem- 
ber 26, 1938. 

We succeeded in arriving at an agreement 
(with Poland) which, for the duration of ten 
years, basically removes the danger of any 
clash. * * We are two peoples. They 
shall live. One cannot annihilate the 
other.—Sportspalast, September 26, 1938. 
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I will not war against women and children. 
I have ordered my air force to restrict itself 
to attacks on military objectives.—Berlin, 
September 1, 1939. 

The German Reich and the Kingdom of 
Denmark will under no circumstances resort, 
to war or any other form of violence against 
each other.—Article I of pact signed in Berlin, 
May 31, 1939. 

In the spirit long existing of good German- 
Norwegian relations, the Reich government 
notifies the Norwegian Government that she 
has no intention, through her measures now 
or in the future, of infringing upon the terri- 
torial integrity or the political independence 
of the Kingdom of Norway.—Berlin, April 9, 
1940. 

We are ready to acknowledge and guarantee 
these states (the Low Countries) at all times 
as inviolable neutral territory —Reichstag, 
January 30, 1937. 


What followed these statements by 
Hitler is fully well known to everyone. 
Austria was annexed; Czechoslovakia was 
conquered. After Munich the fate of 
Poland was one of the saddest chapters in 
all history. The conquest of Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and France 
have followed in order. 

Here is what Hitler told Rauschning 
about America: 

I guarantee that at the right moment a 
new America will exist as our strongest sup- 
porter when we are ready to take the stride 
into the overseas space. 


Small wonder Dr. Rauschning re- 
volted against a lying despot and revealed 
the true plans of the inner circle. 

Only the downfall of Hitler and the 
reinstatement in Berlin of a real govern- 
ment by the German people could make 
‘America believe that Germany had no 
designs on world conquest. No protesta- 
tion by Hitler and his ruthless outlaws 
should suffice to prevent us from doubling 
our watch and increasing our defenses. 


A TRAIL OF DEATH AND DESTRUCTION 


Hitler dominates the conquered coun- 
tries completely. No uncensored news 
comes from within the borders of those 
lands. It is said to be a crime punish- 
able by death for a citizen in any of the 
conquered countries to listen to a for- 
eign broadcast, or to read any publica- 
tion not approved by the Reich. 

How many thousands, and perhaps 
millions, have been liquidated by the 
German secret police, nobody knows. 
Occasionally a letter is smuggled out. 
We hardly know whether it is true or 
false. If a picture comes out of the con- 
quered territories, like the pictures show- 
ing the destruction of Rotterdam, it is 
because some bold man brought it out at 
the risk of his life. Endless examples 
might be given to prove the cold-blooded, 
heartless spirit of this world conquest. 
No one thing has more impressed me 
than the destruction of Rotterdam. 

Rotterdam was a beautiful modern city 
in Holland. Many of its citizens believed 
in the promises and honest intentions of 
Hitler. The city had surrendered—had 
offered no resistance to the conquering 
hordes of the Reich. Twelve o’clock at 
noon, low-flying bombing planes came 
over the city and literally destroyed every 
building for a mile wide and 3 miles long 
in the very heart of that thriving city of 
more than a half million people. Not a 
hostile airplane, not a defending airplane, 
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was in the air; not a shot was fired in 
defense. No one knows how many men, 
women, and children were killed and 
maimed—perhaps 30,000. The Germans 
officially announced that 300 was the 
total of all casualties. A clergyman 
holding services for those killed in the 
bombardment said: 

These memorial services are held for the 
1,300 persons we personally knew were killed 
in the Rotterdam bombardment. 


For making this statement the clergy- 
man was sent to a concentration camp, 
where he is still held. 


WILL FRANCE RISE AGAIN? 


One of our brilliant colleagues, a few 
days ago on this floor, made the state- 
ment that France would probably rise 
again and be a great nation. He seemed 
to base that belief upon the fact that 
France was in a better position because 
she had surrendered and made peace 
with the Axis Powers. I cannot see how 
a careful student of history can arrive at 
any such conclusion. The French- 
speaking citizens of Lorraine have al- 
ready been taken from their homes and 
transported to southern France, where 
most of them will starve. France rise 
again? She must have different and 
fearless leaders if that occurs. What 
leadership can be developed with the 
Gestapo in full swing? The brave indi- 
vidual or the patriotic group cannot 
withstand tanks and bombing planes, 
The time to save a nation is before it is 
conquered. 

THE JAPANESE 

We who live on the Pacific coast have 
watched with great alarm the growth and 
development of the warlike attitude of 
the Japanese. They are people of in- 
tense patriotic fervor. They are moved 
by the determination to dominate and 
control] Asia. This brings them into di- 
rect conflict with those nations which 
have possessions in Asia. They count on 
a German victory to give them control of 
the Pacific. There were some Members 
of this House who opposed a two-ocean 
navy. $ 

Japanese born in this country are, 
under our laws, American citizens. They 
are also citizens of Japan, and in case of 
stress we can depend upon a Japanese to 
devote his life and energies to his native 
land. This is our problem in Hawaii and 
on our Pacific slope. It is ardently to be 
hoped we can maintain peaceful relations 
with Japan. 

RUSSIA 


Nobody seems to know what will be the 
part Russia will ultimately play in this 
World War. Unquestionably, the sup- 
port she has given Hitler since September 
1939 has been one of the causes of his 
success. Russia at this moment still re- 
mains an enigma. Her entrance into 
this great drama may be of pivotal im- 
portance. We hope she may be led to 
march shoulder to shoulder with the 
democracies. 

WHY DID THE UNITED STATES JOIN THE ALLIES 
APRIL 6, 1917? 

Since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress many times have I heard certain 
colleagues on this floor state that the 
United States was misled when she de- 
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clared war on Germany and openly aided 
the Allies with money and men in the 
first World War. I do not agree with 
that theory. It is my firm conviction 
that we were forced into the war of 1917 
by the Kaiser. I recall that in the spring 
of 1917 the German Government notified 
our Government that it would resume 
unrestricted submarine warfare. We 
were notified that if we agreed to their 
terms we might send one vesse] each week 
to Land’s End, England, provided the 
vessel was painted like a barber pole; 
otherwise all our vessels would be indis- 
criminately sunk by their submarines. 
We know they made deliberate attempts 
to arouse in Mexico a spirit of antago- 
nism toward the United States in the 
hope of starting another war. We know 
that they repeatedly committed acts of 
sabotage through their “fifth columnists” 
in our midst. It was for these causes 
that President Wilson asked for a decla- 
ration of war. Undoubtedly money in- 
fluences were also brought to bear to heip 
bring on that declaration of war, but the 
Kaiser directly provoked it. He believed 
that he was sure to win over the Allies. 
He did not believe that we could arm and 
be of any value to the Allies before his 
victory, set for March 1918. He took a 
chance and lost. 


THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES 


Repeatedly have I heard men say in 
this House that the cause of the present 
difficulty was the Treaty of Versailles. I 
wish to enter into no defense of that 
treaty. I do agree the treaty made un- 
necessary demands and fixed impossible 
conditions; however, no worse than those 
imposed by winning nations since the 
beginning of time. If we would under- 
stand what the Germans would have im- 
posed if they had won in the first World 
War we must compare the Versailles 
Treaty with the treaty imposed upon 
Russia by Germany when Russia gave up. 
If the Allies made any serious mistake 
after the first World War, t was in not 
enforcing those provisions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty which provided that Ger- 
many should not enter the Rhineland 
and should not rearm. The terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles were broken by the 
Axis Powers. The failure of the League 
of Nations, future historians may say, 
was largely the cause of the second World 

ar. 


WILL WE BE FORCED INTO THE WAR? 


It will ke easy enough for us to avoid 
war if we conform to the demands of the 
conquering nations of the Axis Powers. 
It always takes two to make a fight. If 
an agressor makes demands on a nation, 
the nation can grant the demands and 
there is no war. There need have been 
no war in China had the Chinese sub- 
mitted to what the Japanese wanted them 
to do; namely, to turn their Government 
over to the Japanese and administer their 
affairs of state as dictated by Japan. The 
present war could have been avoided had 
England and France continued to grant 
Hitler’s demands. The War between the 
States need never have been fought had 
the Northern States allowed the Southern 
States to form their Confederacy. I do 
not believe the oft-repeated statement 
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that “There never was a bad peace and 
never a justifiable war.” 

Should Adolf Hitler become convinced 
that he can win, that he can conquer 
Great Britain, and that Germany, Italy, 
and Japan would face only the United 
States, it is my opinion that he would 
do just what the Kaiser did 25 years ago. 
He would take the chance and make war 
on the United States, not by direct inva- 
sion but through his customary method 
of using his “fifth columnists” and pro- 
German allies now in our country. We 
have these “fifth columnists” and pro- 
Germans in large numbers in every State 
in the Union, and it is the source of our 
greatest weakness. 

We speak the English language. We 
love the English literature. I think the 
time has come when English-speaking 
peoples must draw close together in a 
firm union for their own preservation. 
I do not believe it is best for the United 
States to become a declared war ally of 
Great Britain. I do believe the time has 
come for us to give them every possible 
aid within our power, and to recognize 
them as our first line of defense. It will 
be far easier for us to produce airplanes, 
naval vessels, and armaments if we take 
the stand provided in this bill. 

I have heard and read with very deep 
interest the comparisons made between 
our resources and the combined resources 
of Germany, Japan, and Italy, should 
they win over Great Britain. I am star- 
tled to learn how much they will exceed 
us in ships of the line, in airplanes, in 
building capacity, and how their 400,- 
000,000 of virtual slaves will be compelled 
to labor to keep up the equipment for the 
conquerors. We should be startled and 
fearful, as the Greeks must have been 
startled and fearful, when they learned 
of the tremendous hordes that were com- 
ing out of Asia under Darius and Xerxes, 
centuries before the birth of the Savior. 
And still, a little band of free men, backed 
up by a united nation, scattered those 
ruthless hordes to the winds. 


WE TAKE OUR STAND FOR THE RIGHT 


We, the people of the United States, 
need today to recall the great acts of 
courage and the wise decisions in crises 
which have been characteristic of people 
of our blood and are part of our heritage. 
We march with the proud procession of 
the free people of all ages who have gone 
forward to ultimate victory in the strug- 
gle to uphold the rights and the dignity 
of man. There has ever been a “present 
crisis.” At intervals, it is sharply accen- 
tuated, then men turn to the expressions 
of faith and confidence which have in- 
spired our fathers. We know that all 
nations will finally be shaped to a divine 
plan—divine because of its purpose to 
free men and nations and animate them 
with the desire so to fashion governments 
that the good life may be shared by all. 

A poet has expressed our confidence 
and helped to “bind the scattered ages 
with a song.” [Applause.] 

Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s 
pages but record 

One death grapple in the darkness ‘twixt old 
systems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever 
on the throne, 
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Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, be- 
hind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping 
watch above His own. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Maas]. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 1776 
is not a national-defense measure. It is 
not a measure to increase or to strengthen 
our Army or our Navy. Itis nota meas- 
ure to speed up aid to Great Britain. It 
deals solely with the question of how they 
shall pay for the aid which they get, un- 
less there are hidden powers in the bill 
and if there are we should debate the 
bill on that basis and see what those 
secret or hidden powers are. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. : 

Mr. WHITE. In its final analysis, is 
this not simply a financing bill to permit 
the American people to finance the war 
of the British Empire? * 

Mr. MAAS. On the face of it, cer- 
tainly that is all it is. It ought to be 
dealt with on that basis. 

This bill will not get a single extra air- 
plane to England. It will not get an 
airplane to England any sooner whether 
we pass the bill or do not pass it. It 
deals simply with how they shall pay for 
the aid. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are really serious 
about wanting to speed up aid to Britain, 
then we should attack that problem di- 
rectly. We should attack the problem 
of speeding up production in this coun- 
try, attack the problem of putting an end 
to labor strikes, and putting an end to 
stoppages on account of lack of produc- 
tion facilities, if that really be the pur- 


pose. 

As to the ability of the British to pay 
for continued purchases in this country, 
we are told that they have reached the 
end of their resources, but there is noth- 
ing on record to indicate that is the case 
at all. A et reful estimate indicates that 
the British Empire has in excess of 17 
billion dollars of liquid or liquidable as- 
sets in the United States and in their 
own dominions and possessions. Canada, 
for instance, while it has sent some vol- 
unteers to England, has not resorted to 
conscription. Canada has not touched its 
own material resources for the prosecu- 
tion of this war. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Does the gentle- 
man know whether any of the Provinces 
of the British Empire have passed simi- 
lar legislation to 1776? 

Mr. MAAS. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, no part of the British Empire has 
even proposed such legislation as this. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is it not 
true that the British Empire has paid 
for every dollar or agreed to pay for every 
dollar of munition supplies that they are 
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acquiring from their own Dominion of 
Canada? 

Mr. MAAS. That is quite true. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. There is 
no suggestion that Canada give or con- 
tribute to the war proposed here, is 
there? 

Mr. MAAS. No; that is not even pro- 
posed in Canada, and the British have 
not asked it. The truth of the matter is 
that we have not only been supplying 
Britain with a great amount of war ma- 
terial but we have given those war mate- 
rials to the British without cost to them. 
The profits from the gold which we 
bought from the British have paid for 
all their war purchases in this country, 
so that the British have not impaired 
their economy one bit by this war so far 
as its purchases in this country are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. May I point out 
that while England is asking for ships 
through the medium of this bill it has 
not taken away a single ship from the 
coastwise monopoly trade that it has 
from the United States to South Amer- 
ica? In fact, it has been adding ships in 
order to retain that shipping monopoly 
from the United States to South America. 

Mr. MAAS. That is quite true. The 
British are not short of either credit or 
ships. They have a very large merchant 
marine operating in the South American 
trade and in the Pacific trade which if 
they would pull off and put in the Atlantic 
to take supplies from the United States to 
England would give them an adequate 
merchant marine for that purpose. But 
they are more farsighted than we are. 
They are thinking about when the war is 
over and if they can retain their com- 
merce and their ships, and if in the mean- 
time we have expended ours, so much the 
better for England, because they will not 
only have their ships to use in their for- 
eign trade, but we will not have any with 
which to compete with them. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. Iyield to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
not the gentleman feel that England 
would much prefer to have the money 
with which to buy the things she needs, 
such as airplanes, guns and so forth 
rather than be told what she may have? 

Mr. MAAS. I think so, and that is 
what I am proposing. I am not opposed 
to aiding Great Britain, and I think the 
day for discussing that is over. Whether. 
it was a wise policy or not, this Nation is 
now committed to a policy of aiding the 
British to continue fighting until we are 
prepared. Now, of course, that assumes 
that we are merely going to assist them 
to fight until we build our own defenses 
to where we may become impregnable, 
But we are launching upon a new course, 
a course not only of aiding the British to 
keep fighting until we are prepared, but 
of underwriting a British victory, which 
means an entirely different thing. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman not think that the British 
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in their hearts believe that the President 
of the United States will direct the strat- 
egy of their war if this bill is passed? 

Mr. MAAS. I think that is a very rea- 
sonable assumption. Either one of two 
things is going to happen. Either the 
President of the United States is going 
to assume the prerogative of directing the 
British or the British are going to direct 
America. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does the gentleman 
interpret section 3 of this bill as con- 
ferring upon the President the right to 
convoy British ships with American war- 
ships? 

Mr. MAAS. Idonot know. Thatisa 
legalistic question, but I doubt very much 
if he has that right. The President cer- 
tainly has the right now to convoy Ameri- 
can ships, but I do not think this bill gives 
him the right to convoy British ships. 
However, the bill is so broad in its termi- 
nology that I doubt whether you or I can 
define it. 

Mr. DONDERO, If it gives him that 
power, does the gentleman not think it is 
the one power that will lead this country 
into war? 8 

Mr. MAAS. I think the President him- 
self has said that convoying would bring 
war. You get into where the fighting is 
going on, and that is war. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. If we do away with the 
Neutrality Act and by Presidential proc- 
lamation permit our ships to go to Great 
Britain and they are sunk, what is going 
to happen? 

Mr. MAAS. Of course, we are going to 
war. We always have. 

If it is true that what the British need 
is purchasing power in this country, and 
let us assume that they do need the pur- 
chasing power, then the thing for us to 
do is to grant them purchasing power. 
I intend to offer an amendment to this 
effect: That the United States purchase 
all the British possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere with the exception of Can- 
ada and the Province of Nova Scotia, 
everything in this hemisphere, in both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. Figuring it on 
the basis of what we paid Denmark for 
the Virgin Islands, it would come to 
somewhere around $16,000,000,000 or even 
more. I propose to charge off against 
that the British debt to the United States 
of about $6,000,000,000, leaving the Brit- 
ish a net credit in this country of $10,- 
000,000,000, which I propose to be placed 
in the Export-Import Bank to their 
credit, against which they may make 
open purchases of anything they like in 
the United States. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Supposing Canada, in its 
judgment, decided that it wanted to be- 
come a part of the United States, and 
arrangements could he made to that 
effect, I think we would be glad to wel- 
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come Canada, if it saw fit, of its own free 
will and accord, to make such a request. 

Mr. MAAS. I do not know whether 
or not the gentleman is familiar with 
the fact, but Canada can, without fur- 
ther reference, be admitted to the Union 
if it so desires. Certainly, we would wel- 
come Canada if it wanted to join our 
Commonwealth. 

I wish to point out that the British is- 
land possessions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere have only one value, and that is 
a military value. These islands are an 
economic loss to the British. They have 
to be supported by a subsidy. If we take 
them over, they will be an economic loss 
to us, and we will have to support them 
by subsidy as we do the Virgin Islands. 
But I am not proposing that we take 
them for an economic profit. All naval 
bases and all military posts are economic 
liabilities. The Army and the Navy are 
not profit-making institutions. We main- 
tain all of them as part of our defense 
system, as a premium for the insurance 
to guarantee the perfectly enormous 
wealth of this Nation. I propose that we 
incorporate these islands in our naval- 
defense system as part of our defenses 
and bear the cost on that basis. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does the gentleman 
have his amendment in writing, or is this 
just a suggestion? 

Mr. MAAS. No; I have the amend- 
ment with me. 

Mr. BLOOM. I should like to hear it, 
if the gentleman would not mind read- 
ing it. 

Mr. MAAS. I should be very glad to 
read the amendment. The exact latitude 
and longitude I do not have finally de- 
termined. 

Mr. BLOOM. Never mind about the 
description of the location of the islands, 
just read the rest of the amendment. 

Mr. MAAS. The amendment I pro- 
pose is as follows: 

That the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized to negotiate the purchase, 
en bloc, of all possessions of the British Em- 
pire, except the Dominion of Canada and 
the Province of Nova Scotia, lying west of 
parallel—and east of parallel: Provided, 
That two of such island possessions deter- 
mined by the negotiating nations to have 
the least military and/or naval value, one in 
the Atlantic and one in the Pacific, be re- 
tained by the British Empire for the perma- 
nent residence of such inhabitants of the 
various possessions so transferred to the 
United States who may wish to remain under 
British sovereignty: And provided further 
That no fortifications or naval bases shall be 
established on these two islands except by 
the United States. 

2. The President of the United States is 
authorized to set such value upon the terri- 
tory so purchased as may be determined by 
mutual agreement between the negotiating 
nations, against which value the debt of 
England to the United States may be cred- 
ited: Provided, however, That the net amount 
to be credited to England shall not exceed 
$10,000,000,000. 

3. The net amount of the purchase price 
so agreed upon shall be placed in the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States to the 
credit of England for purchases in the United 
States. 

4. Pending completion of the above-au- 
thorized negotiations, there is hereby placed 
in the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States to the credit of England, for immediate 
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use, $1,000,000,000, but such sum to be 
charged against the final purchase price of 
the British possessions purchased by and 
ceded to the United States under authority 
of this act. 

5. The inhabitants of such territories as 
may be transferred to the United States 
under authority of this act who may so elect 
shall have 1 year from the date of transfer 
of such territories to the United States to 
declare their allegiance to the United States 
of America. All such residents of such 
possessions who so declare their intentions 
under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the President of the United States within 
the period herein specified shall thereafter be 
under the full protection of the United States 
of America. 


Mr. BLOOM. Then what are you go- 
ing to do? Are you going to wait until 
that is fully consummated before you do 
anything for defense? 

Mr. MAAS. No; I propose that we 
take immediate possession. 

Mr. BLOOM. Is the gentleman really 
serious about the amendment? 

Mr. MAAS. I am tremendously seri- 
ous. I may point out to the gentleman 
that this leasing policy is a very danger- 
ous thing. What would be the situation 
if we had leased the Louisiana Territory 
instead of purchasing it? Today it would 
have reverted to Europe and that great 
Territory would be part of the European 
system. 

Mr. BLOOM. But the gentleman 
stated at the outset that we would be 
buying a liability, did he not? 

Mr. MAAS. An economic liability. 

Mr. BLOOM. But it is a liability? 

Mr. MAAS. An economic liability but 
a military necessity. I may point out that 
these islands have only one value, a mili- 
tary value, and from a defense standpoint 
they are of value only to the defense of 
the United States and the Western Hemi- 
sphere. They are too far from Europe 
to be of any value in the defense of Eu- 
rope. 

From an offensive standpoint they are 
of value only against the United States 
or the Western Hemisphere. They are 
too far from Europe to be used as a base 
of operations against Europe, but these 
islands in the possession of a power 
hostile to the United States are a terrible 
danger to the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. Especially if these islands 
are fortified by us they may some day 
be turned against us to be used as bases 
and jumping-off points for invasion or 
as bases from which to operate a block- 
ade against the Western Hemisphere. 
They should be in the system of the 
United States military and naval de- 
fenses. So long as they remain in the 
possession of Great Britain they are a 
guaranty and a hostage that we shall 
have to go to the rescue of Great Britain 
no matter when or where she shall go to 
war for fear that these islands may fall 
into the possession of some other power. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. But the gentleman 
contends that under the terms of the 
bill before us the President cannot con- 
duct negotiations and arrange a trade? 
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Mr. MAAS. No; Ido not contend that 
he could not do it, but I am trying to 
direct that it be done. 

Mr. DINGELL. Will the gentleman 
admit that it could be done under the 
terms of the bill? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes; I think it could be 
done. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. May I 
inquire whether or not these island pos- 
sessions of Great Britain have been used 
against us? 

Mr. MAAS. They were used against us 
in the War of 1812; they were used 
against us in the Civil War; and they 
may be used against us again in the 
future unless they are our possessions. 
{Applause.] 

I propose that we buy all their Western 
Hemisphere possessions with the excep- 
tion of Canada and the Province of Nova 
Scotia and pay them a very liberal price. 
I have estimated that even after charging 
off their first World War debts to us 
against a most generous price there would 
be $10,000,000,000 left which can be 
placed to the credit of the British in the 
Export-Import Bank of the United States 
for British purchases in the United 
States. This would cancel the first 
World War debt and allow the British to 
continue their purchases in the United 
States. It would at the same time re- 
move from this hemisphere the ever- 
present danger that these islands might 
some day be used against this hemisphere 
as bases from which to carry on an in- 
vasion of the Western Hemisphere, or 
at least blockading operations. These 
islands in the possession of the United 
States and fortified by us, with the estab- 
lishment of proper naval bases, would 
truly make the Western Hemisphere in- 
vulnerable against either Europe or Asia. 
This plan would give Great Britain all 
the credit necessary to make all the pur- 
chases that it desires and needs in this 
country without in any way involving us 
in the war itself. Then, regardless of the 
outcome of the war, we would not become 
involved over the question of the possible 
transference of these islands to another 
European or Asiatic power. They would 
already be our own territory. This plan 
would prevent the possibility of any of 
these islands being ceded under an im- 
posed peace by the Axis to Germany, 
Italy, Russia, or Japan. 

If England really wants merely further 
purchasing power in this country and not 
a subterfuge to force us into active par- 
ticipation in the war in her behalf, she 
will accept our proposal to buy her West- 
ern Hemisphere islands, If there is any 
undue delay in the arrangement, it will 
be the fault of Great Britain and not the 
fault of the United States. Assuming 
that it is true that her credit is now ex- 
hausted, my proposal contains immedi- 
ate availability of a billion dollars for 
continuing Great Britain’s purchases of 
war materials in the United States pend- 
ing the outcome of the negotiations; this 
amount to be charged against the ulti- 
mate price agreed upon. 
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These Western Hemisphere islands 
have only one value, and that is military. 
Economically, they are a loss to the Brit- 
ish and require a subsidy for the support 
of the inhabitants. It is quite true these 
islands would become an economic lia- 
bility to the United States, but the pur- 
pose behind suggesting their purchase is 
not for economic profit but to bolster our 
national-defense system. All military 
posts and naval bases are economic losses. 
None of them are self-supporting. The 
Army and Navy themselves are not main- 
tained at a profit but at an enormous 
cost, because they are essential to the 
defense of the Nation. The total cost 
of all defense, however, is merely an in- 
surance premium to protect the perfectly 
enormous wealth of this Nation and this 
hemisphere. 

Great Britain could hardly claim that 
ceding these islands to the United States 
would impair her own economic struc- 
ture. These islands, from a military 
standpoint, have a defense value only to 
the United States and the Western Hem- 
isphere, They are too far away from 
Europe to be of any value as operating 
bases to defend Europe itself; but the is- 
lands are absolutely essential to our own 
defense. At least, it is vital that they do 
not become part of any military or naval 
system of any overseas power. All of 
these islands, properly fortified and in 
the possession of the United States as 
part of its defense system, will make the 
Western Hemisphere really impregnable. 

On the other hand, from an offensive 
standpoint, these Western Hemisphere 
islands are of value only in action against 
the United States and the Western 
Hemisphere. They are too far from 
Europe to be used by us as bases from 
which to carry on aggressive operations 
against Europe or Asia. They almost 
surround the United States, however, 
and other parts of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Used as bases by a hostile force, 
they would be perfect jumping-off places 
for an invasion of this hemisphere or as 
bases from which to operate in blockad- 
ing the United States and forcing us into 
ultimate subjugation. Therefore, since 
the only value of these islands is mili- 
tary, their only defensive value is to the 
United States, and their only offensive 
value would be against the United States, 
it is right and proper that these islands 
should be in the possession of and under 
the complete and exclusive control of the 
United States. Any other nation, in- 
cluding Great Britain, under similar cir- 
cumstances, would have seized these 
islands long ago. I am proposing a dif- 
ferent course. I am proposing that we 
purchase these islands from the British 
at a very generous price. I am using as 
my basis the price that we paid Denmark 
for the Virgin Islands. On the same 
basis the total amount for the British 
possessions would be about $16,000,000,- 
000, against which I am charging the debt 
of Great Britain to the United States of 
some $6,000,000,000, leaving a net credit 
for Great Britain of $10,000,000,000. 

We should, however, make it clear that 
the United States must assume jurisdic- 
tion over these islands, with or without 
British consent. I think it is generous 
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enough to offer to purchase them. With 
the situation reversed, few will doubt 
that the British would not have seized 
these islands long ago. 

I shall certainly vote against the so- 
called lend-lease bill in anything like 
its present form. I have been guided by 
just one principle, that is to vote for 
every measure to strengthen our own de- 
fenses, but against every measure that 
tended to involve us in foreign wars. 
Frequently, I have had to vote for meas- 
ures that were very unpopular in my 
district and also against measures that 
were very popular. I voted for and 
worked for all increases in our own 
Army, Navy, and air force; and I voted 
for the draft. These were all measures 
designed to strengthen the United States. 
I voted against repeal of the arms em- 
bargo, for this repeal not only did not 
strengthen our own defenses, but weak- 
ened them. It is one thing to aid Bri- 
tain to keep fighting until our own de- 
fenses are impregnable; it is quite a dif- 
ferent thing to become a partner in a 
European War. If our partner, in spite 
of our help, should lose, then an attempt 
at an invasion of our country as a re- 
prisal is almost certain. I am not talk- 
ing about neutrality. No one even pre- 
tends that we are still neutral. To aid 
Great Britain by permitting her to pur- 
chase war supplies here is one thing; but 
for the United States Government, as 
such, to actually furnish those supplies is 
to become an active participant in Eng- 
land’s war. Once in the war, it will not 
be very easy to get out. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruis]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I come before the House this 
afternoon .as one who is compelled to 
confess that this bill has caused him a 
great deal of distress of spirit, and it was 
with the hope that, perhaps, my remarks, 
which come out of some sleepless nights, 
might be helpful to some other Members 
who find themselves in somewhat the 
same position as myself that I asked for 
this time. 

We are considering one of the most 
profoundly significant measures in all the 
history of American government. It 
ought to be considered without regard to 
partisanship and without regard to the 
political fortunes of anybody. As I see 
it, it has got to be considered with ref- 
erence to the real, actual situation as it 
exists today in the world, and I do not 
think it can be considered without refer- 
ence to the course of events which im- 
mediately precedes our consideration of 
the bill, regardless of whether that 
course of events has been actually the 
one that you or I might have chosen to 
have it be. 

I am inclined to think that the action 
of the American Congress on this bill 
will be a matter of considerable im- 
portance and influence on world events, 
and so I do not believe that we in con- 
nection with this debate or with the 
amendments which will follow it ought to 
consider the matter wholly from the 
standpoint of what we would like to do 
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or what we might feel good about doing. 
I think we have got to consider it from 
the standpoint of its impact upon great 
events, which are beyond the control of 
any of us as individuals. 

Now, we talk about defending democ- 
racy, and when we say that there are two 
words of tremendous importance. One 
of those words is “defense” and the other 
one is “democracy.” I do not believe we 
can consider a measure of this kind pure- 
ly on the basis of its implications from 
the standpoint of defense and the rela- 
tionship of national arms and military 
strength to one another. I think we have 
also got to consider it with regard to its 
impact upon the relationship of Congress 
to the Executive and the place of Con- 
gress in the American Government’s 
structure as a whole. Since it is democ- 
racy that we seek to defend, we cannot 
say that we have no time for considering 
the implications of this measure with re- 
gard to the prerogatives and duties of 
Congress. There are some things like 
congressional control of the purse, proper 
limitations as to the time and extent of 
extraordinary grants of Executive power 
that have always got to be fundamental. 

But neither do I think we can decide 
to turn down a measure of this kind, 
which has a very intimate relationship 
to real events and conditions in the 
present-day world, solely on the ground 
that we do not like the way it conforms 
to certain established precedents. 

It will contribute little to the cause of 
America if any of us resolve to be against 
this bill regardless of its effect upon tragic 
international events of the greatest im- 
portance, nor will it contribute anything 
of value if we fail to consider its possible 
effect on the position of Congress as the 
last great legislative body cperating freely 
in the world. The only constructive point 
of view, as I see it, is that of one who 
is ready to consider this measure in de- 
tail, to try to guard as best he can the 
fundamental factors in our American 
government, but who keeps ever before 
him the tremendous importance of this 
bill as a whole from the standpoint of the 
present relationship of our Nation to the 
rest of the nations of the world. 

There are two kinds of viewpoints that 
I think we have got to disregard. One of 
those viewpoints is the viewpoint of those 
people who already—and I hope and be- 
lieve that their number is small—are pre- 
pared to go to war. The other viewpoint 
is the viewpoint of those who are still 
fighting the War of 1812 and who have 
for some reason a particular hatred of 
the British. 

I think, perhaps, a clear statement of 
the relationship of our country to Great 
Britain in connection with this matter 
might be worth while. 


TRUE RELATIONSHIP OF AMERICA TO THE WAR IN 
EUROPE 


Britain is fighting her own battle. She 
is fighting a battle because she has to 
fight it. It so happens, however, as I see 
it, that our relationship to this matter is 
a deep and rather desperate interest in 
seeing to it that the balance of power in 
the world is not completely destroyed and 
that we do not have to witness a complete 
victory for the forces of dictatorship in 
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the world. I do not think the question as 
to whether one nation is pulling the 
other nation’s chestnuts out of the fire 
has anything whatsoever to do with it in 
the present, situation. 

Now, there are two matters on which I 
think the House should be very clear. 
The first of these is the question as to 
just how this bill changes the present sit- 
uation with regard to aid to Great Brit- 
ain. I would like to hear tomorrow, and 
I shall be here all day as I have been from 
the beginning, members of the commit- 
tee explain in more detail than has been 
done yet just exactly what the difference 
will be between the present situation 
with regard to aid for Britain and the sit- 
uation if and when this bill, in substan- 
tially its present form, shall be adopted. 


WHAT ARE AMERICA’S AIMS? 


But the second thing on which I want 
to say a few words myself and on which 
I think we need to be clear is as to what 
the aims of America are in this whole 
matter. We have heard a lot about at- 
tempting to secure a statement of the 
war aims of Great Britain and I think 
we should know them, but it seems to me 
it is time for us to think through what the 
aims of our own policy are, and I want 
to endeavor in my remarks here to state 
as carefully and clearly as I can what my 
own conception is of that matter. May 
I say at the outset that consideration of 
these American aims so far as I am con- 
cerned centers about a pledge which has 
been given in the platforms of both great 
political parties to the effect that we 
would not send American soldiers abroad 
to attempt to invade foreign continents. 

I believe it is necessary for us to de- 
cide now, and in the silence of our hearts, 
that if the time should ever come when a 
choice is to be made, whether we are go- 
ing to do that thing, that om answer will 
be no. If I believed that this bill were a 
step toward our breaking that pledge, I 
would vote against it in a moment, and I 
think the only way that we can be certain 
that it is not going to be such a step is 
for us to do approximately what I am 
trying to do in these brief remarks, and 
that is to state what our own position on 
that matter is. I believe that has bear- 
ing on what America’s aims should be; I 
think they are twofold, I think the first 
aim is to do what we can to bolster Brit- 
ish resistance, not in the interest of the 
British Empire as an imperial aggrega- 
tion, but in the interest of the continuous 
free existence of the British Nation in 
order that there may be standing in the 
world one more great nation that is not 
under the heel of the totalitarian dicta- 
torships, one more great nation to whom 
we may look for friendly intercourse. I 
think that is very important, and this is 
why this billis here. But, just as impor- 
tant, I think our second aim should be to 
bring about, as soon as we can, on a de- 
cent basis, a peace. The reason I think 
that is important is because if we are go- 
ing to keep the pledge of which I spoke a 
moment ago, we cannot commit our- 
selves to a course of action which implies 
an invasion of the Continent of Europe. 
And so, considering the alternative to the 
second aim that I have mentioned, which 
it seems to me is the alternative of a very, 
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very Iong war from which only the forces 
of dissolution and chaos can profit, we 
must aim for those two things, and ear- 
nestly strive all the time to bring them 
about. We must spend our utmost effort 
to help Britain in her fight for her life. 
And we must strive for the earliest peace 
that can be made on a decent, fair basis. 

I listened with great attention to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. LUTHER A. JoHNSON] as I did to the 
remarks of other gentlemen. The gen- 
tleman from Texas said that the purpose 
of this bill is to empower the President to 
make the best negotiated arrangements 
he could in order to enable nations which 
are short of credit resources to secure the 
defense equipment that we want them to 
have. It seems to me that that is a rea- 
sonable statement of the bill. I agree 
with the gentleman from Texas that it 
is impossible for Congress as a body to 
carry on negotiations of that kind. I per- 
sonally believe that to make transactions 
which are complete at the time of making 
them is vastly better than an extension 
of credit. I hope that some such arrange- 
ments as a transfer of certain British 
possessions to the United States in ex- 
change for some of these materials may 
be made. 

I think it would be better for all con- 
cerned if these transactions are com- 
plete, and that it does not take the form 
of another interest-bearing debt, which I 
hope I shall have time to speak about 
more at length before I get through. In- 
deed, since our friendly relations with the 
South American nations are so impor- 
tant, I cherish the hope that it may be 
possible out of these transactions for us 
to secure the return to some of them of 
territory previously taken from them, 
such as British Honduras and British 
Guiana. The effect of such action on 
our part would be incalculable, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Oh, I am 
sorry, but I am not going to have time to 
nearly finish what I want to say myself. 
Mr. Chairman, we ought to be sure before 
we pass this bill that the bill does just 
what the gentleman from Texas said it 
would do, which seems to be reasonable 
and proper, and that it does not do a 
whole lot of other things. I shall listen 
with care to the presentation of amend- 
ments from that standpoint. 

Iam hopeful that when the time comes 
for the consideration of amendments that 
the bill can be put in such shape that it 
may receive the overwhelming approval 
of the House. I believe it is possible to 
do the thing the gentleman from Texas 
spoke about, which I think is essential, 
and still not have matters in the bill 
which some Members feel sincerely and 
deeply ought not to be there. I want to 
make it plain that I have no thought in 
my mind of distrusting for a moment the 
President of the United States. He said 
solemnly that soldiers would not be sent 
to Europe. I believe he meant it when he 
said it, and I believe he means it now. 
For my part, I am not any more willing 
to do that now than I was a month ago 
or a year ago. The President said that 
he was against convoys, and he said it in 
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the teeth of others who were saying that 
they were for convoys. He has indicated 
that he will do the very best job he can to 
protect the interests of the United States, 
and it seems to me that in the destroyer 
deal, so-called, that he made, that he did 
that very thing. But there is a deeper 
question and I recognize it, speaking as a 
Democrat. 

A RESPONSIBLE LEGISLATURE—WHAT SORT OF 

AMENDMENTS SHOULD BE CONSIDERED 


I recognize that there is a deeper ques- 
tion than the question of trusting the 
President. There is the question of the 
responsibility of Congress, when it does 
make an extraordinary grant of power, 
that it take care not to do things that 
will appear to the people to be irrespon- 
sible. I believe that unless a time limit 
is put on this bill, that a Member of 
Congress should not vote for it. I think 
there would be no harm to making the 
time limit 1 year instead of 2 years. 
Congress can very easily act in a simple 
fashion to extend anything of that kind. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. I would 
aee 7 proceed, if the gentleman does not 


Mr. FISH. I shall yield the gentleman 
some additional time. 

a VOORHIS of California. Very 
well. 

Mr. FISH. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman, as a member of the committee 
that has given careful study to this mat- 
ter, that is one of the most important 
amendments that could be placed on the 
bill. If you could put in an amendment 
limiting it to 1 year, it would be the most 
vital amendment in the bill. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I hope I 
have made my position clear. I shall 
support such an amendment, for I believe 
it important for the Congress to carry 
out as carefully and meticulously as it 
can its responsibilities. I recognize, at 
the same time, that the only way the 
emergency we face today can be met is 
by an extraordinary grant of power to 
the Executive, and I do not fear what 
the Executive will do. But, for the other 
reasons I have explained, I wish that all 
throughout the bill grants of power could 
be specific; that language, instead of 
saying “or in any other manner,” or 
“without regard to the provisions of other 
laws,” could be sharpened so that we 
would know exactly what we were saying. 

On the other hand, I recognize the fact, 
and I hope I will have time to make it 
plain, that we have already embarked 
now upon a policy of aid to the democ- 
racies. I think it is a policy that has the 
support of most of the American people. 
I do not think they have, and certainly I 
do not have, any interest in empire—in 
empire for Great Britain or empire for 
the United States. I do not believe em- 
pires ever brought happiness to the peo- 
ple of any homeland, all through history. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman. I do not have any in- 
terest in the gold standard, except that 
I believe it has been a means of oppress- 
ing commerce and industry, nor do I 
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have any interest in preserving empire 
or favorable trade balances; but I do 
have an interest in the way of life where- 
in free men can freely struggle to better 
their conditions, freely worship and be- 
lieve according to their own consciences. 
I know that is not possible in a Nazi- or 
Communist-dominated nation. 

So it seems to me that the importance 
of aid to Great Britain, of aid to other 
nations attempting to resist the totali- 
tarians, has become a part of American 
policy. That crucial step has been taken. 
There was a time when our policy might 
have been different; when we might have 
had a thus-far-and-no-farther policy; 
when we might have said that America’s 
interest stopped at a certain place and 
stuck to that religiously and scrupulously. 
Indeed, I have cast votes that I felt would 
lead to the adoption of that kind of pol- 
icy. Frankly, I have preferred it. But 
it is not our policy. Since the crucial 
step has been taken, and we have started 
on a policy of aiding the democracies, 
Great Britain particularly, then it seems 
to me that all the risks and dangers in- 
volved in such policy are present imme- 
diately whether the aid given be iarge 
or small. Therefore the only sensible 
thing to do is not to pursue this policy 
in a half-hearted manner but rather to 
give that aid as efficiently and effectively 
as possible. 

I think the President’s phrase “an ar- 
senal of democracy” is a good phrase. I 
think we have to seek to become as effi- 
cient and effective an arsenal as we can. 
I think the arguments of the proponents 
of the bill to the effect that by so doing, 
by coordinating the orders and procure- 
ment of the United States and Great 
Britain, there will be very important in- 
cidental benefit to America’s own de- 
fense program, is sound. 

So, on the basis of our present policy, 
because of things that have gone before, 
things we cannot take back, I believe that 
on balance there is probably less danger 
to the United States if we pass a bill of 
this general nature than if we defeat it. 
Under all the present circumstances, the 
sudden and early collapse of British re- 
sistance would, in my opinion, be the 
most serious single event that could hap- 
pen to the United States, next only to our 
own involvement in war. 

WE MUST COUNT THE COST AND WE MUST LEARN 

TO USE THE CREDIT RESOURCES OF OUR SOVER- 

EIGN NATION 


The question of our future, to say noth- 
ing of our present financial problem, has 
been raised. I have many times stated 
my views on this matter. In a nutshell 
it is this, that it is wrong and ridiculous 
for a sovereign state ever to contract an 
interest-bearing debt; that certainly in a 
time like this we ought to have the wis- 
dom and the vision in a great Congress 
like this to vote, in the face of all the sac- 
rifices that will have to go into this de- 
fense program, to finance this defense 
program without incurring an interest- 
bearing debt. It can be done. There is 
no question of that. It is all a matter of 
whether you want to or not. Any debt 
you contract must be redeemed out of fu- 
ture taxation which means out of future 
production, and there is not any reason, 
if you exercise the reasonable right of 
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sovereignty, why it has to be an interest- 
bearing debt. 

I was going to read a quotation from 
one of the greatest journalists in Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Manchester Boddy, editor of 
the Los Angeles Daily News, on this sub- 
ject, in which he says that the very future 
of this great international struggle de- 
pends upon whether America and Britain 
will have the vision to adapt their mone- 
tary systems to the modern world. It is 
on page 51 of the Recorp of January 8, 
1941. I hope, at least, some of the Mem- 
bers will read it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. This 
world conflict—for such it is—is a 
broader and deeper thing than the ter- 
rible wars that are taking place. It is a 
struggle between two different principles 
of life for the allegiance of men. It will 
be decided ultimately not by the sacrifice 
of young men’s lives to preserve empire 
or a particular method of carrying on 
foreign commerce. It will be decided by 
the quality and character of life that 
prevails in the nations. 

I am not minimizing the paramount 
importance of our military defense pro- 
gram. But I am saying that above and 
beyond that there arises the question of 
this century, and that question is this: 
Can the principle of democracy, the prin- 
ciple of government by consent of the 
governed, the principle of America pro- 
duced by the labor and sacrifice of its 
people’s minds and hearts, a society so 
devoid of unearned privilege, so knit to- 
gether in unity of purpose, so clearly de- 
voted to the basic welfare of its common 
citizens that it will draw unto itself the 
spontaneous admiration and allegiance 
of people around the world? 

I believe we can do that. If I did not 
I would be hopeless indeed. I believe it 


because I believe there is a latent 


strength in right which those who serve 
the right can draw upon when they need 
to. But there is the point, they must 
need to. If, in half-hearted fashion, 
careful of the personal privilege which 
does society no good, we dally with our 
problems, then we shall neither need nor 
gain that strength of spirit of which I 
have spoken. 

There is only one thing stronger in the 
world than the military might of a totali- 
tarian state. That one thing is the vol- 
untary devotion of a free people to the 
cause of freedom; but that devotion must 
be complete, and it affords no rest, no 
peace of mind, no calm repose to the one 
whom it possesses until his country’s last 
problem has been solved and until the 
door of reasonable opportunity stands 
open before his lowliest fellow citizen. 

Gentlemen, I bespeak of you your in- 
terest in that type of defense for democ- 
racy as well as in the type we are con- 
sidering in this bill. (CApplause.] 

{Here the gravel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. RICH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I, toc, dis- 
like very much to impose myself upon the 
membership at this late hour of the day, 
but I realize the importance of this bill. 
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I have been waiting more than 4 hours to 
secure this time. 

No bill that has ever come before Con- 
gress since I have been a Member of this 
body do I consider more important to the 
welfare of the Nation than H. R. 1776, 
now under consideration. Ido not know 
whether the number “1776” was assigned 
to the bill by accident or by design. If it 
was in the regular course of events, all 
right; if it was by design on the part of 
someone, it certainly was all wrong, be- 
cause I believe its purposes are diamet- 
rically opposed to what we have in mind 
as being associated with the year 1776. 
The things that happened then and the 
things that are happening today are as 
far apart as is the North Pole from the 
South Pole, and that is as far apart as 
we can get on this earth. 

The title of the bill as written is, “Fur- 
ther to promote the defense of the United 
States.” We call it the lend-and-spend 
bill. I think sometimes we might term 
it “bend and offend.” The bend-and- 
offend bill of 1941, because if we put it 
into practical operation, as I read the 
bill, it certainly is going to bend the backs 
of the American taxpayers for the bal- 
ance of their lives, and it certainly is 
going to offend every country in the world 
that we do not do something for nothing, 
or who we do not give a hand-out of war 
material and equipment. 

In the last 3 or 4 years we have had a 
great deal of discussion about the good- 
neighbor policy and of neutrality. We 
have said to the world that we would stay 
at home and tend to our own business 
if we were not going to be a good neigh- 
bor to the other fellow, but I am afraid 
this bill is just the beginning of the end. 
I am afraid this bill is going to get us 
into the most grave difficulties America 
has ever faced. At a time like this, with 
conditions the world over such as they 
are, we ought to move slowly and take 
each step with caution. 

I have heard some people say this was 
a political bill. So far as I am concerned, 
and I think so far as every Member of the 
House is concerned, it should be anything 
but a political bill. It would not make 
any difference to me if Mr. Willkie had 
been elected President of the United 
States and were now in the White House, 
I would be just as opposed to this bill as 
I am at present; and regardless of the 
fact that Mr. Willkie has gone to Eng- 
land, will come back, and may report on 
this bill, I do not think his report will 
influence any Republicans, nor do I think 
. it will influence any Democrats. As was 
said here a few moments ago by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver], al- 
most everybody has made up his mind. 
I do not agree with that, providing the 
bill will be properly amended. I think 
the same as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Voornts] stated a few min- 
utes ago, we ought to know what the 
policy of America is going to be. 

We ought to know definitely and with- 
out any equivocation just how far we are 
going to go, because I can see where we 
are leading up to the situation embraced 
in the question we asked the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Maas] a little while 
ago, that if for any reason one of the ves- 
sels we are now constructing should be 
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sent under our flag across the seas, we 
having let down the neutrality bars, and 
should a vessel belonging to the United 
States be blown up, we should be faced 
with a very grave situation. What is 
going to happen? Are we going to de- 
clare war? If we do, it is the end of the 
American form of government and 
American liberty. With the help of God 
and with all the power at my command 
I am going to oppose anything of that 
kind. That will be the end of our form 
of government. 

The most sacred things we have in 
America today are our traditions, our 
liberties, and our form of government; 
and I say that nothing must happen that 
will ever get us away from our cherished 
possessions, 

What is proposed here? Under the 
lease-lend bill we are going to give power 
to the President of the United States in 
his discretion to give to Great Britain all 
the airplanes they want, all the subma- 
rines, all the battleships, all the gunpow- 
der, all the guns, all the dynamite, TNT, 
and everything they need for destruc- 
tion, everything that destroys. Certain- 
ly that would be a great present for a 
friendly nation. 

What is the aim of Great Britain in 
this war? Do you know? Does anybody 
know? I am sure I do not know, for I 
have never been informed. 

If we want to give aid to Britain, why 
do we not do that in an American way? 
Why do we not do it in the way we have 
always done it? Why do we not repeal 
the Johnson Act and why do we not grant 
a loan to England for one, two, or five bil- 
lion dollars? That is the business way; 
that is the sensible way to aid any coun- 
try. Also it will be necessary to repeal 
the Neutrality Act. Why not let them 
come in here and give their orders for 
such materials as they want and let our 
manufacturing establishments produce 
them? Why do we go to the point of sug- 
gesting such a foolish proposition as a 
lending and spending of implements of 
war? I never heard of anything so silly 
and ridiculous in all my days. I never 
heard of a piece of legislation that was 
ever proposed to the Congress that was as 
ridiculous and extraordinary as this piece 
of legislation. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman will observe, while he speaks of 
Great Britain, that the bill on page 1, 
section 3, says, “For the government of 
any country”; and in section 3, when they 
dispose of it, it may be disposed of to 
“any such government”; in other words, 
to any government, 

Mr. RICH. Well, a loan may be made 
to any government; it does not make any 
difference what nation we deal with; it is 
the way we do business. These imple- 
ments of war are only for destruction. 
This Nation is short-sighted in that it 
does not try to settle the differences grow- 
ing out of the war that is going on all 
over the world. We ought to use every 
ounce of the energies possessed by the 
men and women of America to try to 
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settle these disputes and wars by peace- 
ful means. I do not want anyone to 
think I am a pacifist, because I am not. 
Iam 100 percent for the defense of Amer- 
ica. Iam for anything that will protect 
American rights and American liberties, 
I do not care what it is; then I want to 
protect the North American Continent; 
and, finally, I want to protect South 
America as far as we can. 

We have discussed in recent years that 
great doctrine, the Monroe Doctrine, 
which we have already advocated, and 
which I believe we shou: protect and de- 
fend. But what was that doctrine? It 
was written in 1823 and was framed by 
John Quincy Adams. The principles in 
the decree as proclaimed by President 
Monroe were, first, that the Americas are 
no longer open for colonization by Euro- 
pean powers; second, we made a promise 
of no interference in European affairs or 
politics; and, third, we forbade any in- 
terference in the political affairs of the 
Americas. 

What are we doing by this bill? In 
my judgment, we might as well throw the 
Monroe Doctrine out of the window if we 
pass this bill. We are just sticking our 
noses into the business of the people of 
Europe. We are in effect going over 
there and trying to do what we said we 
would not do in the Monroe Doctrine, 
then turning around and saying to those 
people over there: “We do not want you 
to come over here and meddle in our 
affairs.” Did you ever hear of anything 
as ridiculous as that? I never thought 
that the American Congress would be so 
ignorant as to even discuss a bill of this 
kind, not alone bring it on the floor, after 
we declared the Monroe Doctrine to be 
our policy. Who is the author of such a 
bill? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. At this time 
the British are bombing the Indians in 
the northern hills of India who are rising 
up for independence and freedom from 
the exploitation of British imperialism. 
By turning over bombers to England by 
virtue of this bill, can anyone assure us 
that those bombers will not be used in 
massacring the Indian tribes who are 
seeking independence and freedom from 
British exploitation? 

Mr. RICH. How does the gentleman 
know but what they are going to be sent 
back here against us some of these days? 
That is what I am alarmed about. 

Mr. Chairman, we had an experience 
in the last World War when we sent our 
men across the seas 3,000 miles away. 
After that war was over we said: “Never 
again.” If you were to take a vote of the 
American people today they would say: 
“Never again.” They come in here and 
ask you as a Member of Congress to give 
aid and assistance to Great Britain short 
of war. The great question is, What is 
short of war? Who knows what short of 
war is? I think short of war means that 
we should stay home here, attend to our 
own business, and stay out of Europe. 
{Applause.] That is my idea of short of 
war. That certainly is the policy I want 
our Government to take, 
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I have many people in my district who 
want me to vote for this bill. I have re- 
ceived telegrams from some of the people 
and I have read newspaper editorials for 
this bill and some of the best people that 
I have in my district write to me wanting 
me to vote for this bill. But I say now 
before Almighty God and this Congress 
that I am going to do everything to keep 
America out of war. I promise that. 
I do not care what the people in my 
district think. If I received a telegram 
tomorrow from everybody in my district 
wanting me to vote for this bill, I would 
resign my job in Congress before I would 
vote for it. I would not do it, because 
this bill is going to lead the American 
people into war. I would not come here 
and vote for doing that. If I did so, I 
would never be able to rest with my own 
conscience. I have more respect for my- 
self and more respect for the people I 
represent, because I do not think the 
people I represent want me to get them 
into war, and I am going to try to avoid 
war if I can. I know they do not want 
war, and I will try to keep all the people 
from having it. 

We sent men across the seas in 1918 
and 1919. After that war was over what 
was the result? The allied nations got 
together, but they did not have a satis- 
factory peace to the Allies themselves 
even. Certainly there was not a peace 
promulgated that was satisfactory to 
their enemies. It was a forced peace 
and a forced peace never works. 

A forced peace never will work. When 
you try to destroy, when you try to tear 
down, and when you try to annihilate a 
nation of people it will boomerang against 
the nation that tries to do it. We had 
those strings in our hands at one time. 
What was the result? Why, the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

Where are we today? We tried by the 
last World War to make the world safe 
for democracy. Can you get any better 
lesson than that? Do you want to do the 
same thing over again? That is what 
you are getting into, and that is what you 
are heading for. We want a peace that 
is going to be everlasting. You cannot 
annihilate any of those people in Europe 
because there are too many tongues over 
there. You cannot put them all under a 
single dictator. Hitler will never survive, 
if he does conquer Europe. Napoleon 
tried it and he never got any place, and 
that is just exactly what is going to hap- 
pen to Hitler. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
since 1800 there have been 66 wars in the 
world; that is, in 140 years. Great Brit- 
ain was implicated in 17 of these wars, 
or one each 8 years and 9 months. This 
shows she has quite a record for war. 

I do not fear Germany’s coming over 
here 3,000 miles. I am more concerned 
today with the “fifth columnists” who 
are in this country of ours. A few months 
ago we made a survey and asked the 
aliens in this country to register. We 
found that almost 5,000,000 aliens regis- 
tered, aliens who are here under the pro- 
tection of the Stars and Stripes, under 
the protection of the Constitution of this 
country. They are the people I fear to- 
day more than anybody in Europe or 
Asia. 
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If we do not ask these people to swear 
allegiance to the American flag and the 
American Constitution and ask for citi- 
zenship in this country, we ought to put 
them into concentration camps. I be- 
lieve it is time now to act to save ourselves 
and America and American liberty and 
the American form of government. If 
these aliens do not want to do that, then 
we ought to use our ships to send them 
back to the countries from which they 
came, or we ought to put them into con- 
centration camps. 

As for me, Mr. Chairman, it is my be- 
lief that this þill will lead us into war and 
will cause us the greatest anxiety and 
trouble this country has ever had. Iam 
sure the only way we can keep out of war 
is to defeat this bill. [Applause.] 

When the world is at its worst we 
should be at our best. Empires or gov- 
ernments founded on blood, fear, and 
destruction will perish. Only those na- 
tions founded on good will, kindness, and 
love will survive. Had the Allies at the 
end of the World War been motivated 
by the Golden Rule we would not have 
so many wars today. 

What is the cause of this war propa- 
ganda and fear? I am convinced it was 
the result of those Americans who have 
large business interests in Europe who 
want the American Government to save 
them. Personally, when a person invests 
in another country he is under the laws 
of the other nation and he should not 
except our people to save his invest- 
ments; let the country where he made 
them doso. If they are unable to do that, 
then it is his hard luck. 

After the World War we helped all the 
European nations; they repudiated their 
debts to us. 

Those same nations, England and 
France, furnished Germany steel and all 
commodities for war as well as imple- 
ments of war. Whatfor? So they could 
get trade and money. Now they are 
being used against them. Lindbergh told 
them about it several years ago. They 
did not heed his advice. He was right; 
he has stated it exactly; his recommen- 
dations today are about the best we have 
had yet. 

Let me quote to you from an article in 
the February 1941 issue of Scribner’s 
Commentator, page 26, by William Grif- 
fin, who is editor and publisher of the 
New York Enquirer, as to a conversation 
which took place between him and Mr. 
Churchill in London in August 1936, when 
Mr. Churchill made this statement: 

America should have minded her own busi- 
ness and stayed out of the World War. If 
you hadn't entered the war, the Allies would 
have made peace with Germany in the spring 
of 1917, Had we made peace then, there 
would have been no collapse in Russia, fol- 
lowed by communism; no break-down in Italy, 
followed by fascism; and Germany would not 
have signed the Versailles Treaty, which has 
enthroned nazi-ism in Germany. If America 
had stayed out of the war, all of these “isms” 
wouldn't today be sweeping the Continent of 
Europe and breaking down parliamentary 
government; and if England had made peace 
early in 1917, it would have saved over 1,000,- 
000 British, French, American, and other lives. 


See what Senator Reynotps, of North 
Carolina, had to say and his quotations 
in the Recorp June 19, 1939, about pages 
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7452-7453, and see what Mr. Churchill 
was quoted as saying about our war debts 
and America’s entry in the World War. 

Read the statements on the floor of the 
Senate by Senator Holt, October 18, 1939, 
page 559 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Mr. HoLT. England has played either with 
the aggressors or against the aggressors, de- 
pending upon whether or not the aggression 
touched her. The English hate aggressors 
when the aggressors touch or approach a sin- 
gle foot of the British Empire. But where 
were the British when Czechoslovakia was de- 
stroyed by an aggressor? They were sitting 
around a conference table, agreeing to that 
aggression. And in the Italo-Ethiopian War, 
when it suited England’s purpose, the British 
put on the sanctions, and then they took 
them off, depending upon whether or not it 
helped England. 

But going back to the question of our part 
in that matter, the President issued a state- 
ment and put into effect the arms embargo in 
the Italo-Ethiopian War, and this is why he 
did it. I quote the words of his statement on 
October 5: 

In view of the situation which has unhap- 
pily developed between Ethiopia and Italy, it 
has become my duty under the provisions of 
the joint resolution of Congress approved 
August 31, 1935, to issue, and I am today is- 
suing, my proclamation making effective an 
embargo on the exportation from this country 
to Ethiopia and Italy of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war. Notwithstanding the 
hope we entertained that war would be 
avoided and the exertion of our influence in 
that direction, we are now compelled to recog- 
nize the simple and indisputable fact that 
Ethiopian and Italian armed forces are en- 
gaged in combat, thus creating a state of war 
within the intent and meaning of the joint 
resolution.” 

He recognized that Italy and Ethiopia were 
fighting without a declaration of war. Why 
has he not recognized Japan’s invasion of 
China? Is it trade? Why has he not put the 
embargo in effect against Russia? Is not 
Russia in a state of war with Poland? Has 
not she done just the same thing that Italy 
did in Ethiopia? Oh, yes; but the arms em- 
bargo is not invoked against Russia. Why? 
Because it suits the purpose of the advocates 
of this measure as a good propaganda element 
to say that we can sell to Russia, Is that 
why? There is war between Russia and Po- 
land today, and it is the duty of the President 
of the United States to put an embargo on 
the exportation of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war to Soviet Russia. Why 
does he not do it? 


Now you can see what the leader of 
England thinks of us. Are we going to 
bankrupt America for England or any 
other country? I do not share the idea 
that the English Fleet is our great savior. 

No country wants to come here and 
attack us. Why should we go to them— 
3,000 and more miles away from our 
shores? It is suicide if we do. 

What did England ever do for the 
United States? I ask you, and I have 
asked many people, but get no reply. 

Give no more power to the President. 
Retain your rights in the House and 
Senate. No war in Europe for me or for 
our peaple. 

Suppose we ship material to England 
in one of our vessels and it is torpedoed; 
what then? War! War! War! 

Let Britain give up Bermuda, British 
Honduras, and other islands in the West 
Indies to the United States. Let them 
show us that they want to help us. They 
are strategic possessions for us to own, 
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but dangerous possessions for us in the 
hands of any European country. 

Let me quote you from Light, the offi- 
cial magazine of the International Truth 
Society, an editorial, volume 8, No. 7, for 
February 1941. Summing up what they 
think of the lend-lease bill—and it ex- 
presses by sentiments—I quote: 

The lend-lease bill is economic insanity. 
The lend-lease bill is unethical and uncon- 
stitutional. The lend-lease bill is totalitarian 
in spirit and undemocratic in operation. The 
lend-lease bill is the worst blow ever deliv- 
ered by any President to the Constitution of 
the United States in times of peace. The 
lend-lease bill is the vestibule to war. Its 
passage would mean the establishment of the 
President as a dictator for the defense of for- 
eign nations, the abdication by Congress of 
the need for its own existence in the field of 
foreign policy and national defense, and the 
beginning of government by Presidential de- 
cree. Therefore the lend-lease bill must be 
defeated at all costs. No political compro- 
mises by the President and no revisions or 
amendments by the Congress can offset or 
minimize its character as unethical and un- 
constitutional legislation. 


I ask you to amend the bill very mate- 
rially or defeat it. It is dangerous legis- 
lation. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
LMr. DONDERO]. 


ARE WE BEING LED INTO WAR? 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr, Chairman, this 
bill is entitled A bill to promote the de- 
fense of the United States.” It is a 
strange coincidence that the number of 
this bill in the House is the same as a 
portentous year in the history of the 
United States—1776—a year in which 
the struggle for independence began, a 
year in which the fires of war were kin- 
died and bloodshed commenced. 

If this measure becomes law in its 
present form, it too, may be the flint on 
which the spark of the fires of war will 
be struck in the year 1941. It might 
very properly be designated as a bill to 
black out a form of government once 
known as the Republic of the United 
States; not the democracy of the United 
States, for such it never has been and is 
not now. 

Never before in our history has the 
Congress of the United States been asked 
to abdicate or surrender its war-making 
power under the Constitution and en- 
trust the destiny and the fate of the Na- 
tion to one man. No other measure ever 
asked such sweeping dictatorial powers 
as this from the chosen Representatives 
of a free people. 

Senator BARKLEY of Kentucky, Demo- 
cratic floor leader in the Senate, inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on January 
10, pages 87 and 88, a brief but candid 
statement explaining the import and 
meaning of the bill. That explanation 
clearly sets forth that national defense is 
subject and secondary to social reform. 
National defense is not the first consid- 
eration even though we are asked to be- 
lieve that the Nation is in great peril. 
Men must not be permitted to work more 
than 40 hours per week even though 
every patriotic American, rich or poor, 
high or low, weak or strong, would be 
willing to do so without inflicting a pen- 
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alty or imposing an additional burden on 
the vanishing Treasury of the United 
States. France and England also clung 
to social reforms and social gains in 
the face of imminent danger. The lot of 
France has become the slave of the 
despot and England now appeals to this 
country to save her from destruction. 

Every daily newspaper informs this 
Congress and the President of strikes 
threatened and in progress in vital de- 
fense industries, and not a finger is lifted 
by the President to call a halt to the very 
things which have contributed to the de- 
struction of other nations in times of 
danger. In my own State of Michigan 
five manufacturing plants were closed 
because of strikes although they were 
working on national-defense contracts. 
The President has informed the country 
publicly that social gains and social re- 
forms must not yield even temporarily 
for national defense. One dictator na- 
tion in Europe has demonstrated to the 
world how to build a national defense 
and produce the weapons of war which 
have accomplished incredible and unbe- 
lievable results, It was not done by so- 
cial reform nor social gains. It was ac- 
complished by work, individual sacrifice, 
self-denial, frugality, and economy in 
government. We might at least look at a 
page from aggressor Europe’s war primer 
and learn something about production 
for national defense, 

We are informed by the Senate floor 
leader that this bill does not waive the 
Eight Hour Act, the Walsh-Healy Act, 
the Wagner Act, and similar domestic 
legislation. 

Section 3 of this bill strikes down and 
repeals by implication the Johnson Act 
and the Neutrality Act. Many Members 
of this House will recall with what en- 
thusiasm and aggressiveness the admin- 
istration urged to passage the Neutrality 
Act as a means of preventing this Nation 
from becoming involved in war. I shared 
in that enthusiasm, lifted my voice, and 
cast my vote in behalf of the passage of 
that act. I was moved with others, be- 
cause of the fine objectives of that meas- 
ure, that peace might be the coveted 
blessing of the American people. That 
law has been shorn and stripped of every 
vestige of neutrality. It is a forgotten 
measure. Its heart and life are dead. 
It is in the wastebasket as an obsolete 
principle on which the Nation might 
base its action, and the bill before us 
will relegate it to the cemetery of for- 
gotten dreams. 

Under section 3 of this proposal, which 
is little short of a declaration of war, the 
President, and not Congress, the Repre- 
sentatives and the Senators who are di- 
rectly responsible to the people and speak 
for them, can “notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law“ sell our Navy, 
transfer our Navy, exchange our Navy, 
lease our Navy, lend our Navy, or other- 
wise dispose of it to any government he 
sees fit and with “any defense article.” 
The term “any defense article” is de- 
fined in the bill and means “any weapon, 
munition, aircraft, vessel, or boat.” It 
means— 
any machinery, facility, tool, material, or 
supply necessary for the manufacture, pro- 


duction, processing, repair, servicing, or op- 
eration of any article described. 
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But that is not all the President can do. 
I call attention to subsection 3 of sec- 
tion 3. Under that section he may au- 
thorize defense agencies of the Govern- 
ment to— 
test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, recondi- 
tion, or otherwise to place in good working 


order any defense article for any such gov- 
ernment. 


“For any such government” means any 
country whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of the United 
States. He is the sole judge. Senator 
Barktey frankly says that that section 
could conceivably mean, for example, that 
the British battle cruiser Renown could be 
repaired in the Brooklyn Navy Yard if the 
President considered it in the interest of our 
national defense to do so. 


Precedent seems to mean nothing to 
many of the present generation nor to 
the President and this administration, 
and the lamp of history is disregarded as 
a guide to light our way in a war-mad 
world. 

I call to the attention of the House an 
event in our own history that ought to 
warn us to caution and invite the most 
careful consideration and meditation be- 
fore we commit an act which may jeop- 
ardize the future welfare of our country. 
In the midst of our Civil War the Lairds 
Shipbuilding Co., of Liverpool, England, 
built with English capital in an English 
shipyard and manned with English sea- 
men, several ships having the appearance 
of ordinary merchant vessels. They later 
became ships of war or privateers for the 
Confederate States of America. They 
were constructed and sailed from Eng- 
lish ports with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the English Government and 
over the protest of the accredited repre- 
sentatives of our Government. The 
method employed for their armament 
and equipment was the same for all. One 
of those ships in particular won great 
fame as a raider and for the destruction 
and havoc wrought upon United States 
commerce. She sailed from Liverpool as 
an ordinary merchantman, for the Azores 
Islands. There she was met by another 
English ship which had followed her with 
guns, ammunition, and equipment, and 
became the famed Confederate privateer 
Alabama, At the end of the War Between 
the States this Nation called upon the 
English Government for damages or res- 
titution to American commerce. A neu- 
tral and impartial tribunal assessed the 
damages at $15,500,000 in gold which the 
British Government paid for her failure 
to act the part of a neutral nation. 

As a neutral government, she was bound to 
use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, 
arming, or equipping, within its jurisdiction, 
of any vessel which it had reasonable ground 
to believe was intended to cruise or to carry 
on war against a power with which England 
was at peace. 5 


If we pass this bill in its present form, 
which clothes the President with the un- 
precedented power of opening our Navy 
vards for the repair, reconditioning, out- 
fitting, or otherwise placing in good or- 
der” any British battleships or cruisers, 
or any American battleship or cruiser 
for the purpose of carrying on war 
against a power with which we are at 
peace, we will be in a far more unneutral 
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position with the Axis Powers than Eng- 
land was with us in 1865. Let us remem- 
ber, no matter where our sympathies may 
lie, that we are supposed to be a neutral 
Nation, that we believe in neutrality, and 
that we were sincere when we placed up- 
on the statute books of the land the Neu- 
trality Act. We are still at peace with 
Germany and Italy, and they have not 
committed any act of war against us. 
Should Germany win the war and our 
unneutral acts cause damage to her com- 
merce or nationals, we may be held to 
strict accountability to her for far more 
flagrant violations of neutrality than we 
compelled England to settle the Alabama 
claims with us, and settle them in gold. 

This bill may aid freedom in the old 
world, but we will get something far dif- 
ferent in the New World. It may aid 
democracy to survive across the sea, but 
it will establish some form of totalitarian 
government here at home. This bill is 
a complete black-out of our republican 
form of government. It is the complete 
abdication of Congress from its constitu- 
tional duty to the people of this Nation. 

Are we a nation of law-abiding people? 
Does our Government recognize and 
obey the rules of international law and 
the law of nations? Pass this sweeping 
proposal, and our answer must be “no,” 
for it violates every principle of neutral- 
ity and international law. Of course, 
our sympathies are with the Allies. Our 
sense of justice and humanity revolts 
against the ruthless invasion of defense- 
less, weak, and innocent nations. We 
condemn the merciless aggression of the 
invaders and their wanton murder of 
civilian populations. Yet we as a nation 
are at peace with the Axis Powers and 
they have been careful to observe, at 
least toward us, the rules of interna- 
tional law. This bill leads to war and 
invites it to our shores. I favor every 
possible aid to Britain within the provi- 
sions of our laws as they were when war 
broke out. Such is the course of a neu- 
tral nation—to remain unchanged after 
hostilities have begun. 

There are two provisions in the bill 
which are dangerous to the peace and 
welfare of our country. The authority 
which will be delegated to the President 
to convoy ships of the allied powers with 
American vessels into the war zone and 
the further provision to repair, outfit, 
and recondition in American navy yards 
and American harbers any warships of 
a belligerent nation. To permit the con- 
voying of ships from American shores 
into the war zone is an invitation to the 
destruction of such ships regardless of 
whether they belong to the United States 
or any other unfriendly power. To per- 
mit the repair and outfitting of the ships 
of belligerent nations in American ports, 
harbors, and navy yards means bringing 
the war to the shores of the United 
States. 

These two proposals are two dangerous 
steps and in my opinion will ultimately 
lead this Nation into the war. 

The bill H. R. 1776 nullifies the spirit 
of 1776 and the history of the United 
States that followed that fateful year. 
I believe it is the fixed and determined 
opinion of the great masses of the Amer- 
ican people that they favor: 
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First, complete national defense; sec- 
ond, that we should not become em- 
broiled in the conflict now raging in 
Europe; and third, that the flower of 
American manhood should not be sent 
abroad to engage in foreign wars. 

The father of our country warned us 
not to become involved in foreign en- 
tanglements. This Nation failed to heed 
that advice a score of years ago to save 
the world for democracy. Time has 
demonstrated that the effort was futile. 
We sacrificed the best blood of America 
and brought to our land economic bur- 
dens that generations yet unborn must 
carry. 

Now we are asked to take another 
fateful step which may lead us into the 
holocaust of war and which may mean 
the decline or destruction of the great 
Republic of the United States. 

I am fully aware that unjust criticism 
will be the portion of the Members of this 
Congress no matter which way their 
conscience and judgment may Jead them. 
Those who vote for this bill must bear 
the stigma of “warmonger” and those 
who vote against it will be smeared as 
unpatriotic and pro-Nazi or pro-Fascist. 
Neither those for nor against this meas- 
ure will deserve the opprobrium of such 
public epithets. The common objective 
of all of us, my colleagues, is that what 
we do shall be for the best interest of our 
country and to promote the general wel- 
fare of the American people. 

The Congress of the United States will 
be and can be in continuous session. 
Rather than delegate the war-making 
powers, vested in us by the people of 
this Nation under the Constitution, to 
the President, the better way is a close 
cooperation on the part of the Congress 
of the United States and the President in 
arriving at decisions jointly, which may 
decide the destiny of this freedom-loving 
Republic, the only one that still remains 
on this earthly globe. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lan- 
pis] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, we are 
now at the crossroads of America. On 
the decisions now made by our people 
and their leaders may depend our na- 
tional welfare for years to come, What 
is best for America? This is the most 
important question today. This should 
never be a partisan measure, and as far 
as I am concerned there will be none, 
for my country comes first. Our slogan 
should be “America first.” 

The minds of the American people are 
confused, The issue must be presented to 
the American people openly, honestly, 
and squarely. I respect the views of 
honest Americans, no matter how op- 
posed they may be to my own. 

Where is our first line of defense? Is 
it in Europe or is it in the Western Hemi- 
sphere? I believe it is right here at home. 
This country, with its 130,000,000 people, 
its two great natural ocean barriers, and 
a proper national defense, can defend 
itself. A great nation that has to de- 
pend on others for its defense is on the 
downward path to destruction. Our se- 
curity now and for all time to come is 
entirely dependent upon ourselves, 

According to the polls taken in Amer- 
ica, most of our people favor aid to Eng- 
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land, while the same polls show 86 per- 
cent of our people opposed to actual entry 
into the war. I believe a majority of our 
people who are advocating aid short of 
war do not desire us to enter the war. 
We are being edged into the war without 
the masses’ knowledge. The course we 
are pursuing is bound to involve us in 
war. If we aid Britain short of war and 
beyond the limits of the Neutrality Act, 
it ultimately means war. We should give 
aid to Great Britain, China, and Greece 
on the basis least likely to involve us in 
war. We should continue to aid them by 
furnishing war materials which are not 
vitally essential to American defense, In 
return we should have full title to naval 
and air bases in Canada and West Indies 
recently leased from Great Britain. We 
should also trade them war supplies for 
strategic materials, such as tin, rubber, 
manganese, nickel, and chromium. Brit- 
ain is now receiving about 85 percent of 
the combat-plane production of the 
United States. How many more planes 
can we give them without neglecting our 
own defense? Our first obligation is to 
build an impregnable defense for Amer- 
ica in order that .no foreign power or 
combination of powers can successfully 
attack us. 

One thing the American people must 
realize is that the national-defense pro- 
gram and aid to England will lay a heavy 
burden upon every individual. We can- 
not meet the cost without sacrifice. To 
postpone it to some unnamed day of 
reckoning is to invite a major economic 
crisis. Since we do not live for the hour 
we cannot escape the necessity of antici- 
pating the slump which is certain to fol- 
low when the force of the defense pro- 
gram is spent. In times of great emer- 
gency there should be a national expres- 
sion of willingness to sacrifice. It should 
be shared by the Nation as a whole. 

America is on the verge of throwing our 
treasure and our blood into the European 
war, with the consequences that no one 
can foretell. I believe our true mission 
is to follow the principles of foreign 
policy laid down by the founders of our 
country. 

George Washington warned us in his 
Farewell Address when he said: 

Europe has a set of primary interests which 
to us have none or a very remote relation. 
Hence she must be engaged in frequent con- 
troversies, the causes of which are essentially 
foreign to our concerns. 


Under the policy laid down by our fore- 
fathers we became the greatest democ- 
racy, the most powerful, and the most 
prosperous in the world. For more than 
a hundred years we were content to work 
out our own destiny. 

In 1917 we deviated from this doctrine 
and entered the World War to save this 
country for democracy. The United 
States received nothing from this war but 
a several-billion-dollar war debt, thou- 
sands of wounded young men, and ship- 
loads of flag-draped coffins. Again this 
administration has departed from the 
established foreign policy made by the 
stalwart founders of our Nation. I be- 
lieve it isa grave mistake. Surely it has 
not come to the point where America 
must raise a crop of boys every 20 years 
to be slaughtered in Europe. We do not 
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want to create a new generation of Gold 
Star Mothers. 

We can preserve American democracy 
by keeping entirely out of the European 
war. We have made some noble ad- 
vances in the long march toward justice, 
freedom, and democracy. If we go to 
War we cast away our opportunity and 
cancel our gains. We must not lose our 
democracy at home while seeking to pre- 
serve democracy abroad. 

War, in reality, is the destroyer of life 
and property. War means blackouts, 
shrieking shells, and speeding bombing 
planes across the sky. Most of us re- 
member the horrors of the last war and 
its aftermath; the dead upon the bat- 
tlefields, disease, the bitter tears of wo- 
manhood, and hospitals where armless, 
legless, and blinded men await eternity. 
We also recall the terrible depression, the 
insufferable burdens of costs, and the dis- 
location of everything that makes for 
normal happiness. 

Members of Congress and the President 
are responsible for the safety of the 
American people. Congress must main- 
tain the right to declare war as laid down 
by the Constitution. 

The present lease-lend bill asks for an 
enormous grant of Executive power. It 
takes only a majority in Congress to grant 
all power to the President but, lacking a 
time limit, would require a two-thirds 
vote to take it back. 

This bill confers upon the President the 
capacity to make alliances of defense and 
offense with any government in the world. 
It does not specify or delimit the coun- 
tries with which the President can make 
such alliances, 

Section 3 of this bill confers upon the 
President the power to enter into a mili- 
tary alliance with any nation that he 
might see fit, and it does not have to be 
referred to the Senate for ratification. 

Further, section 3, through conferring 
upon the President the power to make 
defensive military alliances with any 
country, confers upon him the power to 
make war on any country. 

Section 3 (b) provides that the Presi- 
dent can make such agreements for de- 
livery of war materials on such terms as 
he might see fit. Under this bill he could 
give away the entire United States Fleet 
and all of the airplanes owned by the 
Army and Navy. 

Under section 9 the President may pro- 
mulgate such rules and regulations as 
may be proper to carry out the provisions 
of this act. Government arsenals could 
manufacture trucks in direct competition 
with private enterprise. The President 
can waive the provisions of the Bacon- 
Davis Act, the Eight Hour Act, and other 
laws regulating employment in Govern- 
ment establishments. 

Since Congress is in session, and will 
remain in session, ready to take action 
to meet any emergency, it is not neces- 
sary to unload such enormous powers 
and responsibilities upon the shoulders 
of any one man. It is not necessary to 
create a dictatorship in America to fight 
dictatorship abroad. Let us be on guard 
constantly lest we be left ultimately with 
the empty shell of what we are now 
arming to defend. 
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We must. keep America out of Europe 
and Europe out of America. As a veteran 
of the World War, I fervently believe 
that we should never again soak Europe’s 
soil with American blood. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER]. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, I am well aware of the time- 
honored tradition which has it that a 
new Member of Congress should take it 
easy for the first few months, observe 
the procedure of the House, and listen to 
the debates as engaged in by more sea- 
soned Members. In ordinary times this 
unwritten rule would especially apply to 
me, for the reason that this is the first 
time I have ever sat in a legislative body; 
as a matter of fact, it is the first time I 
have ever held public office. It may truly 
be said that I have come to the House 
fresh from the people. 

However, these are not ordinary times. 
II. this crucial period of our Nation’s 
history the people from all over the coun- 
try are pleading to be heard through the 
voices of their chosen representatives. 
They cannot be here in person 130,000,- 
000 strong, but this is their forum and it 
is here that they are entitled to express 
their views through us, Therefore, I ask 
your indulgence while I, after being in 
Congress all of 1 month, give you my 
observations on what I conceive to be the 
sentiments of a majority of my constitu- 
ents on H. R. 1776, the so-called lease- 
lend bill, which, in my judgment, is a 
dangerous and deceptive bill. 

When I say that I am giving you the 
sentiments of a majority of my constitu- 
ents, I speak advisedly for the reason 
that I have recently conducted a poll in 
my district which has given me a rather 
clear insight of the thoughts of my peo- 
ple on this most important piece of legis- 
lation. When I speak of it as a danger- 
ous bill I do not use the word “dangerous” 
in a general sense; oh, no. Despite the 
fact that the relations between this coun- 
try and England during the past 22 years 
have not been characterized by sweetness 
and light, despite the fact that England 
welched on a war debt of something like 
$4,500,000,000, which, incidentally, had it 
been paid on schedule, might have gone 
far toward softening the impact of our 
1929 depression, and despite the fact that 
England added insult to injury by calling 
us Uncle Shylock—despite all these con- 
siderations, Mr. Chairman, in my judg- 
ment the vast majority of the people of 
my district and in the entire United 
States are fully in accord with the aim 
of this bill so far as it relates to giving 
material aid to England in the coura- 
geous fight it is putting up against the 
overwhelming odds offered by the Ger- 
many of Adolf Hitler, whose ideologies 
and whose tyrannies and oppressions are 
a stench in the nostrils of every decent 
man and woman on the face of the globe, 

I charge that this bill is dangerous in 
the sense that it tramples roughshod on 
the American principles and precepts of 
government which have been the very 
foundation stones of our society since the 
birth of the Nation. In my judgment, 
something fine and vital was taken out of 
democracy by the mere introduction of 
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this bill. We emerged from one of the 
most bitter, one of the most heated, Presi- 
dential campaigns in the history of this 
country last November. During that 
campaign many of us on the Republican 
side traveled from one end of the coun- 
try to the other and predicted that if the 
New Deal administration was returned to 
power for another 4 years it would spell 
the end of our democratic processes and 
our American way of doing things. I 
went back to my native Southwest and 
preached that gospel all the way from 
Tulsa to Santa Fe. A mejority of the 
voters discounted those predictions 100 
percent on November 5. We emerged on 
November 6 a united people. We hoped 
that our fears would not materialize; 
that everything would be very smooth in 
our relations domestically; and that par- 
tisanship would not enter into the formu- 
lating of our country's foreign policies. 
Yet, with tragic suddenness, just 2 
months after that election, we find those 
predictions of the end of democratic proc- 
esses hanging over the heads of the 
American people like the sword of Dam- 
ocles. Within 2 months after being 
returned to office we find our President 
reaching out for personal power, in the 
form of this bill, beyond the wildest 
dreams of a Caesar or an Alexander. Is 
it not significant that the President 
waited only 2 weeks after his inaugura- 
tion in 1937 to storm the ramparts of the 
Constitution in his effort to pack the 
Supreme Court, and we find him moving 
in the same direction, but with more 
Sweeping strides, 2 weeks before his in- 
auguration in 1941, when he came to this 
Chamber with his message on the 6th of 
January. 

While I hold no brief for some of the 
practices of the great utility companies, 
and I am not here to defend them, yet 
the power grab frequently charged 
against the utilities by the administration 
is small potatoes compared with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s grab for power. Not only is 
he seeking to vest himself with many of 
the fundamental rights and powers 
vested in Congress by the Constitution, 
but he is seeking to set himself up as a 
one-man board to exercise them as and 
when he alone sees fit to do so. While 
Icertainly do not subscribe to the political 
philosophy of the late Huey Long, yet I 
do want to call the attention of the House 
to an amazing remark made by Mr. Long 
in one of his prescient moments. Here 
is what he said: 

When fascism comes to america, it will be 
called antifascism. 


The spectacle of the head of our Gov- 
ernment seeking unexampled personal 
power under the guise of promoting the 
defense of the United States against the 
forces of totalitarianism brings us the 
stark realization that Mr. Long was not 
uttering an empty prophecy. 

I am not speaking in a jealous or selfish 
spirit against the abdication in bulk by 
Congress of its powers and prerogatives 
and the transfer thereof to the White 
House. There is no room in this situation 
for personal feelings, but I do earnestly 
maintain that we cannot turn over lock, 
stock, and barrel to the Executive those 
powers which the people of the United 
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States have reposed in trust with the 531 
Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. It is a trust tinged with 
an interest only in the proportion that 
the number 531 bears to the number 
130,000,000. It has been wisely said that 
the basis of all authority is the free con- 
sent of a majority of the people. If this 
bill is passed in its present form it will 
be an unauthorized act, in the sense that 
it will not be based upon the free consent 
of a majority of the American people. 
In so acting, we will be betraying our 
trust and at the same time label our- 
selves as a subservient body that jumps 
whenever the President say frog. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from New York 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Di- 
vested of these powers and duties we will 
be relegated to the status of highly paid 
clerks, running errands for the folks back 
home but having no voice in decisions 
on foreign policy of such great moment 
that they may vitally affect the lives and 
happiness of our generation and many 
future generations of Americans. I have 
here a timely cartoon which appeared in 
the New York Sun of January 24, 1941. 
It hits the nail right where the manu- 
facturer intended. It shows Congress 
personified by Samson, sitting docilely 
while his locks are shorn by the lease- 
lend bill personified by Delilah. I say 
to you in all earnestness that this Con- 
gress will be just as impotent, just as 
weak and futile a body, so far as foreign 
policy is concerned, if we pass the lease- 
lend bill in its original form as was poor 
old Samson when Delilah got through 
giving him a haircut. 

I stated a few moments ago that I had 
been sounding out the sentiments of my 
constituents. Thousands of letters and 
telegrams, to say nothing of telephone 
calls, have been received from my dis- 
trict, the middle east side of New York 
City. I just want to read to you one or 
two typical excerpts from these letters. 
First, from a fine lady in the district, 
who speaks with great earnestness as 
follows: 

I am writing to ask you as one of your 
constituents to vote against the lend-lease 
bill. 

I am very much in favor of all aid to 
England. I think I can prove that by the 
fact that I have not only contributed small 
sums of money to their various organizations 
and am knitting for them, but I have also 
contributed blood to them. However, it 
seems extremely paradoxical to me for us to 
grant the President dictatorial powers when 
the whole fight is to preserve democracy. 


Then, again, this brief excerpt from 
a letter from another constituent: 


Believing in the constitutional form of 
government, I am against granting the 
President of this country such unlimited 
powers. In view of the past record of the 
present Executive for impulsiveness and un- 
predictability, I strongly urge you to vote 
against the present bill. While I agree that 
help should be extended to such a belea- 
guered country, I am absolutely against en- 
dangering the future of our Nation by per- 
mitting the President to have such unprece- 
dented and unconstitutional power for use 
as he alone sees fit. The major power in this 
country should be retained by Congress and 
the Senate. Proper consideration and de- 
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liberation of all bills and commitments of 
this Nation are far more important than 
speed when such bills have so many far- 
reaching effects on every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. 


I wish I had the time to speak on the 
economic aspects of this bill. I do not 
have that time, but suffice it to say that 
when we speak of giving the President a 
blank check we are speaking of a by- 
gone theory, a theory that is as dead as 
the fabulous “dodo bird,” because a man 
does not need a blank check when you 
give him the key to the front door of the 
bank and the combination to the safe. 
That is exactly what we are doing under 
section 6 (a) of this bill, which reads as 
follows: 


There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated from time to time, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such amounts as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions and accomplish the pur- 
poses of this act. 


It has truly been said that “coming 
events cast their shadow before.” The 
President’s desire for authority to spend 
unlimited sums in effecting the purposes 
of the lease-lend bill first became evident 
when, in speaking at a press conference 
on December 17, 1940, he urged that we 
do away with “the silly dollar sign” in 
future discussions of assistance to Great 
Britain. Boiled down to its essentials 
the administration is asking the country 
to finance, hide, tail, and horns, the cost 
of another world war. Parenthetically, 
I might add that Mr. Roosevelt’s sugges- 
tion that the dollar sign be eliminated in 
connection with this undertaking can 
hardly be expected to engender confi- 
dence of the people in our fiscal affairs, 
particularly at a time when they are stag- 
gering under an all but overwhelming na- 
tional debt. Under any circumstances 
it is unfortunate that the President 
saw fit to employ the adjective “silly” 
in speaking of the dollar sign. It would 
be almost as reprehensible to apply that 
adjective to the American eagle, because 
the eagle and the dollar sign have been 
the symbols of security and independ- 
ence for the American people since the 
first days of the Republic. 

Although the administration has 
promised that economy would be the 
watchword in connection with nonde- 
fense expenditures, it is already evident, 
from the appropriations voted by the 
House last week, that the deed is not 
being suited to the word. The lavish 
spending of public funds during the past 
8 years has tended to dull the sensibilities 
of the people, and apparently of many 
of the Members of Congress, as to the 
peril of adding billion on billion to the 
public debt. We are even prone to for- 
get the vastness of a billion, which, in 
terms of minutes, is the number of min- 
utes in 200 years, By the same token, if 
we raise the debt limit to $65,000,000,000 
as urged by the administration, we are 
dealing with a figure that is the equiva- 
lent of the number of minutes in 13,000 
years. If we fail to place a sensible limit 
on the amount of money to be spent in 
providing aid for our beleaguered sister 
democracies, we will, in effect, be buying 
a eects ticket to the port of national 
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Summing up, let us expand our pro- 
duction of arms and armament to the 
limit so that we may, directly and not by 
indirection, build an unassailable defense 
for our own shores and, at the same time, 
strengthen the arm of Great Britain by 
selling, or trading, to her all materials 
and implements of war which are not 
needed for home defense. While we are 
faced by a-Herculean task, it can all be 
done as speedily and effectively within 
the framework of the Constitution as 
without. Our American system of gov- 
ernment has not been found wanting in 
other great emergencies, and it will suc- 
cessfully weather this storm. 

I love my country and I am devoted to 
its ideals and its institutions. I served 
my country in the World War, and am 
now a captain of cavalry in the United 
States Army Reserve Corps. Regardless 
of the fate of this bill, whether it passes 
in its present form, or in modified form, 
let me say to you that you will find me 
in the front rank supporting our Govern- 
ment in carrying out the will of the ma- 
jority. There is no Republican brand of 
patriotism and no Democratic brand of 
patriotism. The Republican elephant 
and the Democratic donkey are going to 
pull together in double harness in the 
welding of all our people into a united 
front in our dealings with the rest of the 
world. Let us keep our feet on the 
ground, our heads up, and a smile on our 
lips, and our country will come through 
this crisis with colors flying and the band 
playing. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD], 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, my 
predecessor was the late George N. Seger, 
who served here for 18 years, respected 
and beloved by his colleagues on both 
sides of the House because of his manly 
attributes and sterling Americanism. It 
was my privilege to have been associated 
with Mr. Seger as his secretary through- 
out his entire service of nine terms. He 
was my mentor, guide, and friend; in- 
deed, he treated me as though I were his 
own son, and not merely as an employee 
in his office. And it is gratifying to me 
to hear him spoken of by Members of 
the House in terms of warm affection. 
[Applause.] 

Before he passed away last August, 
Mr. Seger contemplated retiring from 
Congress and expressed the hope that 
his mantle might fall upon me. In our 
intimate relationship he confided to me 
the disturbed condition of his mind due 
to the signs and trends of the times, and 
he expressed apprehension for the future 
of our country. 

“Gorpon,” he gnce said to me, “you 
and I have been together here for nine 
terms. We have had many political and 
official headaches, but they have been rel- 
atively unimportant and of short dura- 
tion. I fear you will suffer worse ones 
and encounter problems of greater mag- 
nitude and far-reaching consequences as 
a Member of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress than any I was called upon to face 
during my long service here.” His words 
were prophetic, for here upon the thresh- 
old of this Congress I am confronted with 
the pending highly controversial measure. 
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On another occasion, that kindly, soft- 
spoken, white-haired gentleman of 75 
said to me sadly, “I tremble at the trend 
toward one-man government in this Re- 
public.” If he felt that way then, what 
would he think of the bill under consid- 
eration which confers upon one man 
power over the destiny of this Republic 
and the issue of life or death of our form 
of government and of the people them- 
selves? I believe I know what he would 
think of it, and, thus knowing, I shall act 
as he would act and decline to support 
a proposition as it now stands which sur- 
renders the power of the people’s repre- 
sentatives into the hands of one fallible 
man. 

I am in accord with those constitu- 
tional authorities who tell us that while 
this bill pretends to be a measure for our 
own national defense yet in fact it em- 
ploys the totalitarian technique which its 
proponents profess to despise. 

As a new Member of this House and yet 
not altogether a stranger to it, represent- 
ing over 300,000 Americans, I realize most 
profoundly the great responsibility rest- 
ing upon me in this solemn hour. In all 
of the 18 years of his service, fraught as 
they were with many vexatious prob- 
lems, my late chief was never called upon 
to vote for or against a bill as important 
nor-as revolutionary as is the bill now 
pending. Keeping in mind his mature 
convictions and my oath recently taken 
to support the Constitution, the vote I 
shall cast this week will be one with which 
I shall have to live all the remaining days 
of my life. That vote shall represent 
my true convictions. I shall not gamble 
with fate nor with expediency. Search- 
ing my conscience I shall with heart, 
mind, and soul vote for what I conceive 
to be the best interests of our beloved 
country. 

I am not an isolationist. Nor am I an 
appeaser, a term of opprobrium of which 
we hear little or nothing since the lifting 
of the moral embargo against Russia, a 
dictator nation not so long ago excoriated 
by the White House for its ruthless at- 
tacks on Finland. And as God is my 
judge I am not an interventionist. 

Like most Americans I ardently wish 
to see Great Britain victorious over the 
Axis Powers, and to that end would gladly 
vote for speedy and liberal financial aid 
through the media of our lending agen- 
cies, and if sufficient collateral were not 
forthcoming then to extend that aid as a 
gift. This, in my judgment, could be 
done promptly and without the circum- 
locution and dangerous grants of power 
to one man provided in this bill. What 
more than by this simple and expeditious 
method could those ask who want to give 
aid to Great Britain, and at the same time 
safeguard our system Of representative 
government? 

Mr. Chairman, I do not go along with 
those who seem to feel that we must now 
go in for total war, nor do I take kindly 
to those off-the-record sentiments from 
military and other sources that we are 
in war right now. 

The welter of hearings on this bill, and 
I have followed them closely, have beerr 
anything but enlightening. Regardless 
of their pros and cons it was the deliber- 
ate and designed purpose of those in con- 
trol to give aid to Britain only as that 
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aid might be determined and dictated by 
the President. 

Tell me not that the mothers of 
America want this bill, a long step toward 
our involvement in war. Tell me not 
that my comrades of the World War want 
this bill as it is. Tell me not that labor 
or that industry want this bill which may 
bind labor in the fetters of conscription 
and engulf industry in Government 
ownership, ending free enterprise in 
America. 

Mr. Chairman, by my vote I want to 
help those gallant people who are fight- 
ing to preserve their homes and free in- 
stitutions, but I refuse to do it by the 
method prescribed in this bill, a method 
whereby the Congress of the people would 
abdicate the powers of a free people. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. Yes, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is a 
veteran himself. Can he tell us whether 
he has received many communications in 
respect to this bill from veterans? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I have received many 
communications from veterans of foreign 
wars, and most of them are opposed to 
the bill as written. In this connection. 
let me tell you the story of a revealing 
letter that I received the other day. In 
the city of Passaic, in my congressional 
district, we have a memorial park where 
scores of sturdy oak trees are dedicated 
to the memory of the boys who fell over- 
seas in 1917-18. Just the other day I re- 
ceived a letter from a nephew of one of 
those boys whose memorial is in Passaic 
Memorial Park. He said: 

I am opposed to this bill, H. R. 1776, as 
written, and I don't want any oak in that 
memorial park named in my honor. 

Mr. FISH. Mr, Chairman, I now yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 


WHY GRANT POWER UNLESS IT IS USED AS 
INTENDED? 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, why 
should Congress grant power to the 
executive department so long as that 
department exerts itself to prevent the 
accomplishment of the very things for 
which the power was granted? 

In the present bill the Chief Executive 
is asking the legislative branch to give 
him unlimited authority to prepare for 
national defense, to extend aid to Great 
Britain, even though it be acknowledged 
that so doing will involve us in the war. 

The Chief Executive has heretofore 
asked us to give him the authority and 
the money to prepare for national de- 
fense. We gave him that authority and 
we appropriated billions of dollars to en- 
able him to prepare for national defense. 

To prepare for national defense, the 
President established a Defense Commis- 
sion and on that Commission he put Sid- 
ney Hillman, who is one of the vice 
presidents of the C. I. O. 

Among the firms which can, which will 
if permitted, supply, and which are now 
engaged in supplying the materials for 
our national defense is the Ford Motor 
Co. While the Ford Motor Co, is engaged 
in building trucks ordered and required 
for national defense, the C. I. O., of which 
Sidney Hillman of the Defense Commis- 
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sion is a vice president, is carrying on a 
drive to compel employees in the Ford 
plant to become members of the C. I. O. 

Philip Murray, president of the C. I. O., 
some time ago announced that it had the 
essentials for an organizing campaign; 
that it had men and funds sufficient. 
Evidently Mr. Murray, the president, 
knew that he had Sidney Hillman, his 
vice president, properly placed on the 
Defense Commission so that efficient aid 
might be rendered against Ford. 

First, Vice President Hillman of the 
C. I. O., acting for and in behalf of that 
organization but as a member of the 
Defense Commission, demanded that cer- 
tain contracts for defense material which 
had been awarded to Ford be canceled. 
He did not make that demand stick. 

More recently, however, he did per- 
suade Patterson of the War Department 
to refuse to give Ford a defense order, 
even though Ford’s price was $250,000 
less than the next lowest bidder—this, it 
was said, because Ford would not sign a 
blanket contract to observe all labor 
laws, which, being interpreted, meant to 
comply with the demands of the Labor 
Board, lawful or unlawful, and with the 
8 of the officials representing the 

The situation then is this: Congress 
gives the President authority and money 
to buy defense materials. He can buy 
them of Ford and get them quicker and 
cheaper than from any other source. But 
his man Patterson of the War Depart- 
ment will not purchase them of Ford be- 
cause the President’s man Hillman, act- 
ing as a member of the Defense Com- 
mission, insists that the Ford employees 
must join his C. I. O. before production 
can go forward on the order of the War 
Department. 

But that is not the end of the coercion, 
the abuse, and the misuse of Federal 
power. Hiding behind and taking ad- 
vantage of Hillman’s official position with 
the Government—and, by the way, Hill- 
man is serving two masters, the Federal 
Government and the C. I. O—R. J. 
Thomas, president of the Detroit U. A. 
W. A., C. I. O., marches to the front and 
declares that defense materials shall not 
come out of the Ford Motor Co. When 
Knudsen sent his representative to 
Michigan’s capital and Michigan's Gov- 
ernor called in 150 manufacturers to tell 
them that the situation was most serious 
and that production must be speeded up, 
Mr. Thomas, the president of the U. A: 
W. A., arose and brazenly announced, 
I'm going to do everything I can to stop 
production at the Ford Motor Co.” That 
was on the 28th day of January. 

A press dispatch of January 31 shows 
that Mr. Thomas, speaking at a meeting 
of the Genesee County Bar Association 
at Flint, Mich., said: 


I won't guarantee to anyone there won't 
be a strike at Ford’s. I’m going to try to 
cause one. 


And what is the issue? It is again the 
closed shop. The President backs Hill- 
man, vice president of the C. I. O., in his 
demand that no American can work at 
the Ford Co. unless he puts money in 
the pockets of Hillman’s organization. 
And Hillman backs Thomas, who, regard- 
less of orders for defense matériel, boldly 
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announces that he is going to do what he 
can to tie up the Ford Motor Co., en- 
gaged in war orders, with a strike. 

Now, in all candor, I ask this Congress 
why grant more power or more funds to 
the President to prepare for national de- 
fense so long as defense materials can 
be produced only by those men given per- 
mission to work by R. J. Thomas, head of 
the C. I. O. in Michigan? 

Why give Franklin D. Roosevelt power 
and money to prepare for national de- 
fense so long as R. J. Thomas sits on the 
lid? 

Why not first pass a law requiring Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Hillman to permit the 
production of defense materials in the in- 
dustrial plants of the country? 

The issue which I raise is not a politi- 
cal issue. It is a practical issue, which 
has to do with production and, sooner or 
later, the American people are going to 
ask their Congressmen why it is that they 
vote money, billions of dollars, for na- 
tional defense, and then permit a few 
loud-speaking, lawless-acting individ- 
uals to prevent the production of those 
materials. 

When that time comes I am going to 
be able to say to my constituents that I 
did everything I could to carry out the 
defense program. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr, PLOESER]. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
fully aware of the reticence with which a 
new Member should assume his duties in 
this House. It is therefore, with humility 
that I approach what I deem to be my 
patriotic duty. For me to keep silent 
when privileged with time in which to 
speak on a subject so momentous as the 
bill now before this House, would be an 
injury to my conscience and a display of 
weakness in my devotion to my country. 
I am deeply concerned. 

Every member is fully aware that the 
President now could commit many acts 
which would actually prompt hostilities 
and leave this Congress with no other al- 
ternative but to declare war. This bill is 
provocative. 

The public, as well as the House, realize 
also that it is the defined intent of this 
administration to give all possible aid to 
Britain. Though I find a surprisingly 
great number of my own people against 
any aid to Britain, I still believe that it 
meets with the general approval of 
Americans to aid Britain in her life 
struggle. 

Now, if the aim of this Nation is to aid 
Great Britain and yet take no actual part 
in the hostilities ourselves, then I suggest 
that we deal plainly and candidly with 
our people and get down to the direct 
business of determining how much aid we 
are willing, and able, to give. It is our 
duty to make the acts of this Congress as 
plain as our intentions. 

What power does this bill give the 
President in his program of “aid” that 
he does not now have? You might an- 
swer that it gives the President the power 
to extend credits or gifts to the British. 
When shall we give credits? Does any 
Member of this House wish to extend 
credits to England before England ex- 
hausts her own resources in this Nation? 
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Does anyone in this House want to give 
such aid to Britain, while her own Do- 
minions conserve, here in our very Na- 
tion, their resources and dollar credits? 
I hope not. It is my observation, in my 
short time here, that a bill to give direct 
aid to Britain in the form of credits, after 
the exhaustion of her own and her Do- 
minions’ liquidable assets, would receive 
the overwhelming support of this House. 
Such a bill would have avoided all of the 
public confusion which has characterized 
this legislation. 

There is, however, another kind of aid 
that we might give to Britain. We might 
give her, or lend her—and in this case it 
matters little which—our actual and 
necessary defensive implements of war. 
To this I am unalterably opposed. To 
this, I believe, the American people are 
unalterably opposed. If it is the purpose 
of some of the Members of the House to 
give away a part of our Navy, or a part of 
our Army equipment, then why do not 
the proponents of such action frankly 
state their purpose by introducing such 
a bill? It is my belief that such a bill 
would be overwhelmingly rejected and 
that no one knows it any better than the 
President himself. This bill permits the 
President to make such gifts. If it is not 
the purpose of the President to give away 
any of our own defense equipment, then 
why does he ask for such power? 

It has been claimed that this legisla- 
tion would speed up defense production. 
It is perfectly clear that this is not true, 
and I do not for 1 minute believe that 
any Member of this House has been mis- 
led by any.such propaganda. The public, 
however, are not sure on this point. A 
portion of the public have been misled 
into believing that this is a defense 
measure directly and immediately bene- 
ficial to our own defense program. I 
would give the President full privilege of 
find nothing so beneficia: in this bill. 

None have denied that this measure 
the public purse. However, it has been 
inferred by the chairman cf the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs that such a 
limit on the President’s power of the 
purse existed in the language of the bill, 
wherein it is stated “in the interests of 
national defense.” This bill, as I read it, 
vests in the President the discretionary 
power to be the sole judge of the emer- 
gency and of what constitutes “in the in- 
terests of national defense.” Therefore, 
the sky is the limit. If you pass this 
bill H. R. 1776, the President will lend 
and spend, while the Congress will ap- 
propriate and appropriate, and tax and 
tax, while the people sweat and suffer 
under the load. Pass this bill, and the 
American people will pay in taxes what 
half of the world can destroy in war. If 
such broad provision is constitutional, 
which I question, I would not vote such 
power toany man. Loose fiscal policy in 
this Nation must be stopped. There is 
only one place in the Nation that it can 
be stopped, and that is in this very Con- 
gress. 

It has been suggested by amendment 
that a time limit be put upon these pow- 
ers. The power is no less because of a 
time limit. I firmly believe that these 
powers make of the President a dictator. 
A time limit makes him no less a dictator. 
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You are again reminded that Hitler’s 
powers granted by the Reichstag in 1933, 
and more restricted than the powers con- 
tained in this bill, were limited to 4 years. 
That was in 1933—it is now 1941. The 
German emergency continues, at first in 
their false economy, which must surely 
break, and now in blocdy war. 

A time limit on a dictator means noth- 
ing. With the treasury and the sword 
what more would any dictator want? 

The amendments, as proposed in the 
committee report, appear to me to be 
nothing but sops to appease a conscience 
or to tempt a vote. 

The future course of America will be 
charted by this bill. In my belief, with 
the belligerent attitude and determina- 
tion already displayed by the President, 
and his absolute disregard for the value 
of money or the pain of taxes, the course 
charted is the road to war, undeclared 
probably, but nevertheless, war; useless 
mass murder of our people plus decades 
of a living hell for the survivors. 

I believe that every Member of this 
House before he can conscientiously vote 
for this bill must first satisfy himself that 
he is ready to cast a vote for war. I shall 
do everything in my power to help make 
this Nation strong economically and 
strong in its military defenses, but I will 
not, knowingly, vote for any bill, ambigu- 
ous as it may be, which may lead to either 
dictatorship, or war, or both. 

The questions as I see them are two: 

First. Dictatorship or democracy? 

Second. War or peace? 

I shall choose by my vote—democracy 
and peace. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. GALE]. 

Mr. GALE. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 1776 
has been before Congress for almost a 
month. It has been discussed here and 
in every part of the Nation and I venture 
to say that everyone agrees in one par- 
ticular, namely, that this so-called lend- 
lease bill is the most important issue now 
confronting Congress. Its provisions are 
well known, if its implications are not, so 
that I shall devote my time to considera- 
tion of the results which may well follow 
the passage of this act in its present form. 

Let us consider only for a moment the 
extraordinary power which the bill vests 
in one man. He 

First. May acquire and give away any- 
thing in this country from foodstuff to 
tanks and battleships—or he may not. 

Second. He may give or loan on any 
terms to England, China, Greece, or any 
other nation or he may spend within this 
country any amount of money—or he 
may not. 

Third. He may disregard any existing 
law to the extent of virtually conscript- 
ing labor and confiscating property—or 
he may not. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the un- 
pleasant fact that by passing such an act 
Congress may be setting the stage for a 
dictator, the very menace that we are 
trying to avoid. Nor is it necessary to 
mention the strictly temporary grant of 
special power by the German Reichstag 
to the Chancelor who happened to be 
Adolf Hitler. This temporary delegation 
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of power was made on March 23, 1933, 
and was to end 4 years later. It is 
now 8 years since the act was passed and 
if I am correct, Hitler still enjoys abso- 
lute power without hindrance from the 
Reichstag. 

Aside from this important aspect of the 
bill I would like to speak of the immediate 
consequences which are of equal concern 
to the Nation and which may occur under 
the leadership of those whose inclinations 
and sentiments are unmistakable, in their 
enthusiasm for more active participation 
in the war. 

With due regard for our own defense 
needs and with the consent of Congress, 
let us continue to do everything possible 
for Britain in the way of supplies and 
munitions. There is nothing that the 
supporters of this bill say they want that 
cannot now be granted by means of the 
existing machinery and a sympathetic 
Congress, even to the point of extending 
credit through the Export-Import Bank. 
Without question the people of the United 
States are sympathetic toward England 
and sincerely would like to see Hitler de- 
feated, but let us not confuse “sympathy” 
with a desire to sacrifice untold wealth, 
personal liberty, and priceless lives in a 
long, bitter war. 

H. R. 1776, if passed, may be the dec- 
laration of such a war and probably the 
only declaration that Congress will be 
called upon to make. Stripped of high- 
sounding phrases, of timid misconception, 
stripped of reluctance to face the truth, 
the issue before the country is not merely 
the lend-lease bill, but whether we shall 
have war. 

What does “all-out aid to Britain” 
really mean? Is it possible at the mo- 
ment to give more practical material aid 
than we are giving—87 percent of our 
aircraft production, including bomb 
sights, priority in munitions, and already 
50 destroyers? The critical period for 
Britain will not be in 8 months or a year 
when the United States can deliver—the 
time for all-out aid is right now, today, 
before the Nazis strike and if the pro- 
ponents of this bill were honest with 
themselves they would tell us that such 
aid logically means doing two things: 

First. The use of our Navy to convoy 
and even more important, to help hold 
the channel which is the vital link in 
British defense. 

Second. The immediate despatch of 
our air force—brave and well-trained 
boys doomed to death in antiquated 
planes, 

Both of these moves are ill-advised and 
impractical. The first would leave the 
Pacific wide open. The second would rob 
us of what little air force we have. As- 
suming, however, that these unwise and 
fatal steps were taken—and they well 
might be under the lend-lease enthusi- 
asm—and also assuming that the English 
survive the coming summer, our fighting 
spirit, prodded by our leaders and by 
propaganda would demand an expedi- 
tionary force, the ultimate and inevitable 
result of H. R. 1776. 

This, gentlemen, is the logical sequence. 
This is the true meaning of that vague 
slogan, “All-out aid to Britain.” This is 
the realistic view of the future: First, 
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the passage of H. R. 1776, then convoy, 
air force, expenditionary force. 

I say again that the real issue before 
us is war. As a nation we neither want 
such a war nor, at the moment, are we in 
a position to fight such a war if we did 
want it. Very few Americans feel called 
upon to die in Flanders Field for either 
democracy or the British Empire. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, for the 
benefit of those who may be here and also 
the distinguished Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, I wish to state that I have re- 
quests for tomorrow from 35 Members 
who want to speak. That will probably 
mean going fairly late at night so they 
may be heard. All of those have come to 
me of their own accord and asked for 
time. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. Jarman] 
having resumed the chair, Mr. POAGE, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 1776) to 
further promote the defense of the United 
States, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr.BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that business in order on 
Calendar Wednesday may be dispensed 
with tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Without 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG] asked to- 
day for unanimous consent to extend the 
remarks he was going to make on the 
floor today. Not being able to do so, I ask 
unanimous consent that that permission 
be extended until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members of the 
House may have 5 legislative days within 
which to extend their own remarks on the 
bill now under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rich]! may have the 
right to insert some brief quotations in 
his remarks made today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN] may be permitted to extend his re- 
marks and also to print a statement by 
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George H. Kless made before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 59 minutes p. m.) the 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 5, 1941, at 12 
o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


165. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation, amounting to $191,200, 
to supplement an appropriation contained in 
the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1940, 
for constructing and equipping two surveying 
vessels for the Coast and Geodetic Survey, De- 
partment of Commerce (H. Doc. No. 68); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

166. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting draft of a proposed 
bill “to provide an additional sum for the 
payment of claims under the act entitled ‘An 
act to provide for the reimbursement of cer- 
tain personnel or former personnel of the 
United States Navy and United States Marine 
Corps for the value of personal effects de- 
stroyed as a result of a fire at the Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va., on October 27, 1938,’ 
approved June 19, 1939”; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

167. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a report of funds 
received by the Bureau of the Census to de- 
fray cost of special statistical studies upon 
payment of the cost thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

168. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
Railroad Retirement Board, fiscal year 1941, 
amounting to $462,000 (H. Doc. No. 69); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

169. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency, for the fiscal year 1941; amounting to 
$525,000 (H. Doc. 70); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

170. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a report of all contracts entered 
into under authority of section 4 of Public, 
No. 43, Seventy-sixth Congress, together with 
copies of contracts concerned, for the period 
June 11-December 31, 1940; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

171. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a pro- 
posed bill to carry to the surplus fund of the 
Treasury certain trust funds derived from 
compensating taxes collected pursuant to sec 
tion 15 (e) of title I of the act of May 12, 1933 
(48 Stat. 40), as amended, upon certain ar- 
ticles coming into the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. TREADWAY: Committee on Ways and 
Means. Part II, minority views on H. R. 2959, 
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A bill to increase the debt limit of the United 
States, to provide for the Federal taxation of 
future issues of obligations of the United 
States and its instrumentalities, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 20). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Claims was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1497) 
for the relief of the heirs of William H. 
Peters and Washington Reed, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEITER: 

H. R. 3063. A bill for the erection of a public 
building at Cheektowaga, Erie County, N. L.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Greunds, 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H. R. 3064. A bill to amend the project for 
flood control of the lower Mississippi River 
adopted by the act of May 15, 1928, as amend- 
ed by the acts of June 15, 1936, August 28, 
1937, and June 28, 1938; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 3065. A bill to amend the act of Con- 
gress approved July 14, 1932, entitled “An act 
to amend an act of Congress approved June 
18, 1898, entitled ‘An act to regulate plumbing 
and gas fitting in the District of Columbia’ ”; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R.3066. A bill to amend an act to pro- 
vide for a union railroad station in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 3067. A bill to amend the act of Con- 
gress approved May 3, 1935, entitled “An act 
to promote public safety on the highways of 
the District of Columbia by providing for the 
financial responsibility of owners and oper- 
ators of motor vehicles for damages caused 
by motor vehicles on the public highways in 
the District of Columbia, to prescribe penal- 
ties for the violation of the provisions of this 
act, and for other purposes”; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 3068. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide that all cabs for hire in 
the District of Columbia be compelled to 
carry insurance for the protection of pas- 
sengers, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 29, 1938; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 3069. A bill granting permanent total- 
disability rating to veterans suffering serv- 
ice-connected tuberculosis disability if such 
disease remains active after 2 years’ hos- 
pitalization; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 3070. A bill to aid the several States 
in making, or for having made, certain toll 
bridges on the system of Federal-aid high- 
ways free bridges, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. DISNEY: 

H. R.3071. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code relating to 
manufacturers’ and producers’ taxes on gaso- 
line and lubricating oil; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3072. A bill amending section 3460 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H. R.3073. A bill relating to the payment 

of principal and interest on certain loans 
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made by the Federal land banks and the Land 
Bank Commissioner; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Montana, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their senate joint me- 
morial No. 2, with reference to democracy; to 


the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H. R. 3074. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Georgian D. Harris; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R.3075. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Arzilla A. Bailey; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GEHRMANN: 

H R.3076. A bill for the relief of R. Stern; 

to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GORE: 

H. R. 3077. A bill for the relief of the Leba- 
non Woolen Mills, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 3078. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to appoint Sgt. Alvin C. 
York as a colonel in the United States Army 
and then place him on the retired list; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H. R.3079. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United States 
to consider and render judgment on the claim 
of the Cuban-American Sugar Co. against the 
United States; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HEIDINGER: 

H. R. 3080. A bill granting a pension to 
Bertie E. Williams; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 3081. A bill for the relief of Ervine J. 
Stenson; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3082. A bill for the relief of Mattie E. 
Baumgarten; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3083. A bill for the relief of Billy H. 
Quin: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAM SPECK: 

H. R. 3084. A bill for the relief of Hugh C. 
Russell; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3085. A bill granting a pension to Lina 
S. Terrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr, SMITH of West Virginia: 

H. R. 3086. A bill for the relief of Harold 

E. Marquis; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SABATH: 

H. R. 3087. A bill for the relief of Ethel 

Cohen; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. SACKS: 

H. R. 3088. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Solomon; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 3089. A bill for the relief of Marie B. 

Neale; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SCHWERT: 

H. R. 3090. A bill for the relief of Marian 
Cichy; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. THILL: 

H. R. 3091. A bill for the relief of Martin J. 

Price; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky: 

H. R. 3092, A bill for the relief of the widow 
and children of Dr. Joe M. Ferguson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. James A. Reeves, S. T. D., presi- 
dent, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa., 
offered the following prayer: 


Father, creator of the world, redeem- 
ing Son, and sanctifying holy spirit, we 
adore Thee. We acknowledge Thy end- 
less sovereignty. We trust in Thee. “At 
sundry times and in diverse manners” 
Thou hast spoken to mankind, particu- 
larly through Thy only begotten Son. 
We thank Thee for this revelation deep- 
ening our knowledge of Thee and nurtur- 
ing our love of Thee. 

We cherish Thy utterance. We rev- 
erence Thy word as the source of the 
law that prevails amongst us. In this 
law we see the unfolding of Thy dear 
providence, heartening and strengthen- 
105 us, caring for us in sorrow and in 
oy. 

Let Thy kindly grace brighten our un- 
derstancing and quicken our love for 
Thee, so that Thy blessed word may ever 
safeguard the law whereby we live. 
Help all men to revere that law. Help 
them to revere the ways in which it is 
made, This, too, is Thy gift. It is a 
holy gift. We are grateful. 

Be mindful, O Lord, of all who make 
the law. Give them light and strength. 
Be mindful of the institutions that em- 
body it. Keep these safe. Let them en- 
dure. Be mindful of all Thy people here 
and everywhere; they are redeemed by 
the worshipful blood of Christ, who with 
Thee and Thy holy spirit abides ever one 
God. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


IDENTIFICATION TO ENTER NAVY DEPARTMENT 
BUILDING 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 


the following communication from the 


Acting Secretary of the Navy: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 31, 1941. 
The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

My Dran Mr, SPEAKER: The Navy Depart- 
ment has just instituted a change in the 
security system heretofore in use for the pro- 
tection of the contents of the Department 
building. 

You, of course, agree that, under the cir- 
cumstances, improvements in that respect 
were not only desirable but essential. 

One of the most obvious features is one 
requiring identification of visitors; 1. e., all 
persons not regularly employed within the 
building. It goes without saying that it is 
my desire that no annoyance of any kind 
will be caused any Member of the Congress 
or their representatives when they have oc- 
casion to visit the Department. With that 
object in mind and further for the protec- 
tion of the employees who are charged with 
the responsibility of executing the plan, I 
request that you acquaint all Members of 
the House of Representatives with the neces- 
sity of their identity being made known upon 
their entry into the Department building. 
The place established for that purpose is just 
inside the main entrance, Eighteenth Street 
and Constitution Avenue. 
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Every effort will be exerted to keep at a 
minimum any delay or inconvenience which 
the formality may cause. 

Thanking you for your cooperation, and 
with the assurances of my highest esteem, 
I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
FORRESTAL, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


CARGO-VESSEL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table House 
Joint Resolution 77, entitled “Joint reso- 
lution making an appropriation to the 
United States Maritime Commission for 
emergency cargo-ship construction, and 
for other purposes,” with Senate amend- 
ments, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. Pending that, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 2 minutes to ex- 
plain the amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia asks unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 2 minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, this joint resolution provides for 
the construction of 200 emergency cargo 
vessels by the Maritime Commission and 
was passed by the House on January 24. 
The matter was considered on the floor 
at that time, and I assume is fairly 
familiar to the membership. 

The Senate added several amendments. 
First, they struck out the language which 
provided that the Maritime Commission 
might dispose of the shipbuilding facili- 
ties the Government is erecting especially 
for this program. The Maritime Com- 
mission says that so far as it is concerned 
there is no objection at this time to that 
language going out. If it is necessary 
to amend it in the future we can do so. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that all 
of these facilities are paid for out of 
funds that have been allotted by the 
President out of his emergency defense 
appropriation? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That is 
correct. 

Mr. TABER. And this language would 
not apply to those funds. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The al- 
location of $36,000,000 the President has 
made to the Maritime Commission for 
these facilities is from the contract au- 
thorization in his emergency fund and 
the appropriation to satisfy that contract 
authority is in another act, so I believe 
this language would not apply to the 
$36,000,000. 

The Senate enlarged the provision 
which the House wrote into the bill on 
the floor providing that no one should 
work on this program who advocates the 
overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence; the 
Senate clarified the House language and 
added a penalty clause and provides for 
affidavits which seem to be acceptable. 

The Senate also added $65,000,000 of 
contractual authorization for the Com- 
mission’s regular merchant ship program 
for which there is a Budget estimate now 
pending. It was put on this joint reso- 
lution in the Senate in order that the 
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Maritime Commission might go forward 
with its plans to have under contract 200 
ships by June 30, 1941, under the long- 
range program. Of these 200 vessels, 180 
have been contracted for to January 20, 
1941, at a total cost of $446,430,000. The 
total contract authority heretofore 
granted to the Commission aggregates 
$495,000,000. The Commission has left 
in the total contract authority, therefore, 
$48,570,000. Contracts are in process for 
20 more vessels at a total cost of $101,- 
880,000, which would require new au- 
thority of $53,310,000. The difference 
between this sum and the $65,000,000 
granted consists of $2,940,000 to provide 
for additions and adjustments in con- 
tracts and $8,750,000 to provide against 
the contingency of having two Navy 
transports costing this sum and con- 
tracted for by the Commission at the 
request of the Navy charged to the Com- 
mission’s contract allotment for mer- 
chant ships. 

Another amendment authorizes the 
Maritime Commission to construct, re- 
pair, or equip vessels for any agency of 
the Government to the extent that such 
agency has authority by law to do this on 
its own account, and specifies that such 
work done for any agency shall not have 
the effect of diminishing the Commis- 
sion’s contract authority for its own pro- 
gram. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. TABER. I think there is nothing 
in these amendments that should result 
in controversy. 

The second amendment, with reference 
to a prohibition against the employment 
of Communists, does not change the lan- 
guage of the House bill, but adds other 
language which shows how a presump- 
tion that they are not Communists may 
be established by affidavits. 

The third provision relates to merchant 
ships. I understand the Subcommittee 
on Independent Offices had hearings on 
this matter of contract authorization 
and that the subcommittee is unanimous 
in approving the set-up. It is designed 
to speed up the merchant-ship construc- 
tion program. I do not, therefore, be- 
lieve there should be any controversy on 
the matter. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The 
gentleman, therefore, has no objection to 
agreeing to the Senate amendments. 

Mr. TABER. I have no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Did we understand the 
gentleman from Virginia to say that the 
Senate amendment struck out the lan- 
guage that the Maritime Commission 
shall have authority to sell these vessels 
to private individuals? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Just the 
reverse; they struck out the language 
which gave them permission to sell, not 
the vessels but the new facilities they are 
going to build on which these vessels will 
be constructed. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman means the 
5 that are being constructed 
now 
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Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
that is right. 

Mr. TABER. It seems to me that Con- 
gress or somebody ought to keep a pretty 
good watch on that, because the con- 
struction of these facilities will increase 
the value of a lot of property in some of 
these States that will be very vital to the 
welfare of this Nation; and I do not think 
we should proceed to give that to some 
State, because they might lobby to get it. 
We ought to be very careful on that. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I may 
say to the gentleman that can be fully 
protected. 

Mr. RICH. In what way? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. As point- 
ed out by the gentleman from New York, 
the funds which are to be used for these 
facilities were not contained in this bill, 
but were allotted out of Presidential 
funds; therefore the language in this bill 
would be ineffectual even if left in there. 
If Congress desires to take some action 
on it, we will have to do it in some sub- 
stantive way. It was not reached by this 
language, so that striking out the lan- 
guage does not involve anything now. 

Mr, RICH. Are we to presume that 
the gentleman, one of the most valuable 
men in the House, will look after this to 
see that we get legislation which will not 
permit this Commission to deal with any 
States or subdivisions to give these ship- 
yards away? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I assure 
the gentleman we will do the best we can. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the title of the House joint resolution, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum] to take from the 
Speaker's table House Joint Resolution 77, 
with Senate amendments thereto? 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, lines 21 and 22, after “otherwise),” 
insert “and.” 

Page 2, line 22, strike out “, and sale or other 
disposition.” 

Page 3, line 5, strike out all after “laws:” 
down to and including “violence” in line 10, 
and insert: “Provided further, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be used to pay the 
salary or wages of any person who advocates, 
or who is a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence: 
Provided further, That for the purposes here- 
of an affidavit shall be considered prima facie 
evidence that the person making the affidavit 
does not advocate, and is not a member of an 
organization that advocates, the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by force 
or violence: Provided further, That any per- 
son who advocates, or who is a member of an 
organization that advocates, the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by force 
or violence and accepts employment the sal- 
ary or wages for which are paid from this ap- 
propriation shall be guilty of a felony and, 
upon conviction, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 1 year, 
or both: Provided further, That the above 
penalty clause shall be in addition to, and not 
in substitution for, any other provisions of 
existing law.” 

Page 3, line 15, strike out “this act” and 
insert “section 1 of this joint resolution.” 

Page 3, line 17, strike out “herein.” 


Yes; 
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Page 3, line 17, after “for” insert “in section 
1 of this joint resolution.” 

Page 4, after line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 3. In addition to contract authoriza- 
tions for carrying out the provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, 
contained in previous acts, the United States 
Maritime Commission is authorized to enter 
into contract or contracts for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of said act in an 
amount not to exceed $65,000,000.” 

Page 4, after line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 4. The Commission is authorized to 
construct, reconstruct, repair, equip, and out- 
fit, by contract or otherwise, vessels or parts 
thereof, for any other department or agency 
of the Government, to the extent that such 
other department or agency is authorized by 
law to do so for its own account, and any 
obligations heretofore or hereafter incurred 
by the Commission for any of the aforesaid 
purposes shall not diminish or otherwise af- 
fect any contract authorization granted to 
the Commission: Provided, The obligations 
neurred or the expenditures made are charged 
against and, to the amount of such obliga- 
tion or expenditure, diminish the existing 
appropriation or contract authorization of 
such department or agency.” 


The Senate amendments were agreed 


to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
TIME OF MEETING 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet tomor- 
row at 11 o’clock, and that when it ad- 
journs tomorrow it adjourn to meet on 
Friday at 11 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and, of course, I am not going to object, 
because I believe the House wants this 
additional time for consideration of 
amendments to this very important bill— 
1 would like to ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts if he can at this time in- 
form the House what the program will be 
for next week, assuming consideration of 
this bill will be out of the way by that 
time? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Assuming this bill 
takes all of Friday, of course it will be my 
intention to ask unanimous consent to 
adjourn to Monday. The bill from the 
Ways and Means Committee is next in 
order. This is the bill increasing the 
statutory debt limit. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman expect that bill to be 
finished Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. There are 3 
hours’ general debate, and, of course, 1 
hour on the rule. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It will 
probably go over until Tuesday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was mistaken. 
There is no rule. There are 3 hours’ gen- 
eral debate. I do not know whether it 
will be finished Monday or not. But it 
will be finished Monday afternoon or 
Tuesday. After that there will be the 
Treasury and Post Office appropriation 
bill. That is the program. 

Mr. COOPER. I may say to the distin- 
guished gentleman it is the purpose of 
the Ways and Means Committee, by 
agreement of both the majority and mi- 
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nority members, to finish the bill Mon- 
day to increase the debt limit. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have received in- 
formation that it is desired to finish the 
bill coming out of the Ways and Means 
Committee on Monday, and after that the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill 
will be considered. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is it 
expected to take up the balance of the 
week with that bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know of no 
other business to come up after that next 
week at the present time; so I assume 
that debate on that bill will probably be 
continued for some time. 

Mr. FISH. There is no intention on 
the part of the minority to in any way 
obstruct or delay consideration of the 
bill we are now considering, but should 
it take more than 2 days would we go 
over until Saturday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. This bill should 
be disposed of this week, and, unless it 
is disposed of by Friday, I would feel 
constrained to have a Saturday session. 

Mr. FISH. I understood the gentle- 
man to say he would ask unanimous con- 
sent to adjourn over from Friday to Mon- 
day. I hope it will be disposed of by 
Friday night; but if it is not, I suppose 
you would want to finish it on Saturday? 

Mr. McCORMACK, It is very apparent 
that, so far as the hearings and debate 
are concerned, everyone is satisfied, and 
we want that feeling to continue. If 
the bill is not disposed of under the 
5-minute rule by Friday, we will continue 
on Saturday. 

Mr. RICH. If it is the intention of 
the House to increase the statutory debt 
limit from $49,000,000,000 to $65,000,- 
000,000 in 1 day, how long will it take 
the Congress to increase it further? 

The regular order was demanded. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object 

The SPEAKER. The regular order 
has been demanded. 

Mr. MICHENER, Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I always yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I understand, 
then, this limitation of debt bill is com- 
ing up Monday, and the purpose is to 
finish it on Monday, which will prob- 
ably mean that we will run rather late 
on Monday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, I do 
not know how long the debate will con- 
tinue under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. MICHENER. If it is not finished 
on Monday, it will be concluded on 
Tuesday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is my hope, in 
view of information I have received while 
engaging in this colloquy, that the bill 
will be disposed of on Monday. 

Mr. MICHENER. Therefore it is im- 
portant that we be here Monday and 
Tuesday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. For those who are 
interested in that bill, it is important that 
they be here. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the National 
Youth Administration, frequently the ob- 
ject of bitter attacks by those unfamiliar 
with its work and the personnel in charge 
of its activities, is in my jucgment mak- 
ing a splendid contribution to the se- 
curity and welfare of the Nation through 
its wise sponsorship of a national health 
training program. 

The unprejudiced people of Wisconsin, 
who for over 40 years have pioneered 
social and economic reforms now ac- 
cepted as the law of the land, note with 
great pleasure the fact that N. Y. A. 
has recently added to its staff, in Wis- 
consin engaged in building health, two 
of the world’s outstanding athletes. 

I refer specifically to Chuck Fenske, 
who holds the world’s record for 1,000 
yards, the world's record for three-quarter 
mile indoors, and who jointly with Glenn 
Cunningham holds the world’s record 
for the mile run. Chuck Fenske, always 
identified heretofore with the University 
of Wisconsin, holds the national indoor 
mile championship, having won eight 
straight meets in the year 1940. 

Walter Mehl, an outstanding, na- 
tionally known distance runner, grad- 
uated from the University of Wisconsin, 
Department of Education, in June 1940. 
He holds the American and intercol- 
legiate and Big Ten record for 2 miles, is 
the national 1940 champion cross- 
country runner. He holds the national 
A. A. U. record for 1,500 meters, and re- 
cently won indoor events at Boston and 
New York. 

These two young men are outstanding 
sources of inspiration for the youth not 
only of Wisconsin but of the Nation, and 
I am happy to state that they are both 
now employed by the National Youth 
Administration in charge of health de- 
velopment under N. Y. A. auspices in the 
State of Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin and the Nation are proud 
of Chuck Fenske and Walter Mehl, and 
we are especially pleased to announce to 
the Congress and the country that in 
the year 1941 and hereafter these young 
men in all athletic competition will 
proudly wear the colors of the National 
Youth Administration. The hundreds of 
thousands of young people throughout 
the country engaged in National Youth 
Administration health projects will con- 
tinue to receive great inspiration from 
the marvelous ability and leadership of 
these two outstanding athletes. 

I congratulate N. Y. A. in its ability 
to attract to its service such outstand- 
ing young Americans. [Applause.] 

DIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, when the majority leader told 
of the program for next week, not one 
word was said about the Dies resolution 
which has been introduced. Every day 
brings fresh evidence of the urgent need 
to keep the Dies committee on the job. 
The thousands of “fifth column” agents 
in this country are always at work. They 
have not delayed their subversive ac- 
tivities for 1 minute. The minions of 
Stalin and Hitler want the Dies commit- 
tee killed. Lacking the power to kill the 
committee, they want the maximum de- 
lay in authorizing the committee to go 
ahead with sufficient funds for its in- 
vestigations. The majority of this House 
should have acted long ago in the matter 
of continuing the committee. The “fifth 
column” alone has been served by the in- 
excusable delay in this matter. 

As a member of the committee, I 
should like to ask some member on the 
majority side of the Committee on Rules 
to tell us when this resolution will be 
reported and when it will come before the 
House. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, in response to 
the statement just made by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, may I state that 
I know of no disposition on the part of 
the Committee on Rules to withhold for 
any unreasonable length of time report- 
ing the resolution which was introduced 
a couple of days ago by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Starnes] continuing 
the Dies committee, I believe there is a 
probability that action will be taken by 
the committee on Friday of the present 
week. If this is done, we will come in 
and ask for immediate consideration. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two requests: First, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on Tuesday, February 11, after 
the disposition of business on the Speak- 
er's table and following the legislative 
program of the day, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 20 minutes on 
the subject of the Dies committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
and, of course, I shall not object, I under- 
stand that we are going to have general 
debate on next Tuesday, anyway, and I 
suggest that the gentleman get time dur- 
ing general debate. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If I can get time 


during the general debate, I shall not | 


penalize the House and myself to stay 
here until 5 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. As my second re- 
quest, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent to address the House for 1 minute 


and to revise and extend my remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. DICKSTEIN addressed the House. 


His remarks appear in the Appendix of 


the Recorp.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Record and 
include therein a recent editorial by Mr. 
P. L. Clark, of the Norwich Sun. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein a short editorial on 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address delivered by Postmas- 
ter General Walker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an address I delivered over the radio on 
the bill H. R. 1776. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein an address by Gen. John 
C. McDonald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address by Dr. Marts, presi- 
dent of Bucknell College. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a discussion on How 
Shall We Finance the Defense? by Mr. 
Gorham Munson, in his weekly news let- 
ter entitled “Men First.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I also ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein a brief excerpt from 
the findings of the Malvern Conference 
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of the Leaders of the Church of England, 
which was recently held in Great Britain, 
presided over by the Archbishop of York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, may I say that I believe this 
excerpt, which I shall place in the REC- 
ord from the findings of the leaders of 
the Church of England, is a document 
of the most profound significance. In 
view of the circumstances under which 
these religious leaders met and in view 
of their vision of the paramount impor- 
tance of a deep and profund application 
of the principles of our religious faith 
to their problems and the problems of 
the world, their words are worth read- 
ing by every Member of Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a short table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the Delegate from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, in making 
the statement showing the administra- 
tion going into the red $26,925,000,000 in 
less than 8 years, I also thought of the 
resolution which is coming up here on 
Monday next asking us to increase the 
national debt limit from $49,000,000,000 
to $65,000,000,000. Where are you going 
to get the money? 

I think we have had the greatest spend- 
ing spree in the entire history of the 
World by the New Deal from March 3, 
1933, to date, and I do not know how long 
it is going to take you to reach a debt limit 
of $65,000,000,000. I do not believe it is 
going to be long if you keep on at the rate 
you are going now. I have asked many 
times, Where are you going to get the 
money? Nobody seems to try to answer 
that question. Nobody on that side seems 
to care. All you think about is spend, 
spend, spend, and raise the roof on this 
debt limit. A crime to future genera- 
tions. Such inefficiency, such waste, 
such extravagances I have never seen. 

Now, can anybody on the other side of 
the House tell me when in the world we 
are ever going to try to cut down ex- 
penses and economize? It can be done, 
if you have a will to do so. Look at the 
Budget as given by the Budget Bureau 
for this year and you will see that you 
are going to have greater expenditures in 
regular functions of government this year 
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than last year. Yet you let the people 
believe they will be less. The greatest 
debt in the history of the Nation is going 
to come to the country next year and 
nothing is being done to cut it down. 
What are we going to do, Mr. Speaker? 
I herewith give you the record to date of 
the Roosevelt administration, the great- 
est spending record of all the world, not 
alone of this country: 
Roosevelt deficit 


Mar. 4 to June 30, 1933. $892, 600, 000 
VVT 3, 965, 991, 685 
— — —— 3, 575, 357, 963 
See 4, 763, 841, 642 
— a 2. 707, 347, 110 
Ai ee te 1, 384, 160, 931 
— ee 3, 542, 267, 954 
Di Ni Se Re A E 3, 611, 056, 036 
S S i a a 2, 482, 601, 589 


8 years less 54 days. . 26, 925, 245, 920 


This means the average for each of the 
8 years in the red, $3,365,655,740. 

This means each month of the 8 years 
in the red, $280,471,312. 

This means each day of the 8 years in 
the red, including Sundays and holidays, 
$9,349,044. 

This means each hour of the 8 years in 
the red, including Sundays and holidays, 
$389,543. 

This means each minute of the 8 years 
in the red, including Sundays and holi- 
days, since Mr. Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent, $6,492. 

Think of it, every minute since Mr. 
Roosevelt took office he spent more than 
the country received by over $6,000 a 
minute. That would mean a grand sal- 
ary for a man with a family for a year. 

Where are you going to get the money? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
address delivered by Col. Russell L. Max- 
well, Administrator of Export Control, 
before the Export Managers Club of 
New York un January 21, last. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. I should like to reply 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Tuomas] who evidently has raised the 
question as to why the Rules Committee 
has not acted upon the resolution to con- 
tinue the Dies committee. I reached the 
floor just as my colleague and fellow 
member of the Rules Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox], was 
replying that in all likelihood it would be 
taken up Friday. 

For the information of other Mem- 
bers—I am sure that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THomas] is now aware 
of this—I want to point out that the res- 
olution to extend the life of the Dies 
committee was introduced on January 6, 
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and another resolution introduced by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Starnes] 
on February 3, which is just 2 days ago. 
As all of you know, there are many reso- 
lutions now pending before the Rules 
Committee that were received long before 
this one. 

In the case of these resolutions it hap- 
pens that I have not received any request 
for a hearing from the chairman of the 
Dies committee nor from any of its mem- 
bers. It is true that yesterday a gentle- 
man talked to me, but it was not the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Dries], the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Starnes], 
nor a member of the Dies committee. 
It was the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox], who asked that action be taken on 
the resolution even before it had reached 
the committee. 

In my opinion legislation now pending 
before this Congress is far too important 
to be interrupted by other matters. I 
have also felt that inasmuch as the Dies 
committee has not held hearings for sev- 
eral months, and as the chairman is not 
even in the city, the resolution certainly 
did not call for early action by the Rules 
Committee. It has always been the pol- 
icy of the Rules Committee to have before 
it the chairman of any committee intro- 
ducing a resolution, and I certainly hope 
that when this resolution does come up 
the engagements outside of Washington 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] 
will not prevent his being here. 

I cannot promise the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THomas] that the reso- 
lution will come up on Friday, although 
it is possible it will come up then. How- 
ever, it may not come up until Saturday, 
or possibly Monday. In any event, I 
want to make my position clear that I 
feel that any Member desiring to be heard 
on the matter of the continuance of this 
committee should be given the oppor- 
tunity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make in the Com- 
mittee later in the day by including cer- 
tain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HorrmMan asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to ask the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee a question. When this 
bill is passed and becomes a law, what, if 
anything, are you going to do to get pro- 
duction on that $46,000,000 order that is 
with the Allis-Chalmers in Milwaukee, 
Wis., for war materials that the Presi- 
dent wants? What are you going to do 
to get production on that order? 
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Mr. BLOOM. I understand the gen- 
tleman is asking his question of the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
so I would advise him to go over to the 
Senate. 

k ur HOFFMAN. You just pass the 
uck. 

Mr. BLOOM. Lou asked the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations. f 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will you open that 
factory? For 8 days or more Harold 
Christoffel, a Communist, has prevented 
somewhere around 7,500 men from work- 
ing on orders for defense material. Has 
the majority party the courage to open 
that factory and get production? 

Mr. BLOOM. Your question was ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And it has not been 
answered? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


CURRENCY EXPANSION 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, answering the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RICH] 
as to how we are going to balance the 
Budget, I desire to say that we will never 
do it on the present price levels or until 
we either take this gold we have buried in 
the ground in Kentucky, issue currency 
against it, or issue currency against the 
credit of this Government, until we ex- 
pand that currency to such an extent as 
to restore commodity prices to their nor- 
mal level, and in that way restore the 
Nation’s income. 

Until that is done we are simply going 
to continue to go into the red. So far as 
I am individually concerned, I am for a 
currency expansion that will raise farm 
commodity prices to their normal levels, 
restore the prosperity of the American 
people, and enable us to balance the Na- 
tion’s Budget and to meet our other obli- 
gations. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
statement by Mr. George B. Sowers on 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
project. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PROMOTION OF THE DEFENSE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
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of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 1776) further to 
promote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1776, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the end of the 
debate on Tuesday, February 4, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Broom], 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, had consumed 5 hours and 18 
minutes; the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FisH], ranking minority member of 
the committee, had consumed 5 hours 
and 58 minutes. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Boom). 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr, GIBSON]. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman and my 
fellow Members of the House, I am fully 
conscious of the fact that I am a new 
member of this body. I have no desire 
to become conspicuous, but on the con- 
trary most sincerely desire the very op- 
posite. However, I am fully conscious 
of the fact that I am the representative 
of near 300,000 of as good American citi- 
zens as the Anglo-Saxon blood affords, 
as loyal patriots as God has ever graced 
a democracy with, and that I am the only 
medium through which their will may be 
expressed in this branch of Congress. I 
am further cognizant of the fact that not 
since the banners of the red, white, and 
blue have waved over a free people in our 
democracy has there been before the 
National Congress a bill of the magni- 
tude in importance of the proposed lend- 
lease bill that is before this body now. 
In the present world conflict there are 
definite signs that when God grants that 
civilized peoples of the world may breathe 
the air of peace again, there will be a 
new world order. In this important hour 
in our national life when destruction 
stands on the very threshold of democ- 
racy, were I to fail to record in the pages 
of history of this body my full support of 
this measure for aid to Britain I would 
feel cowardice creeping on my soul and 
that I was an unworthy servant of my 
People. 

If liberty-loving people of democratic 
faith are to mold this new order and 
reassure the God-fearing peoples of the 
world their right to live in peace with 
the courage of the statesmen of old, then 
the democracies of the world must pre- 
vail against totalitarian advocates in the 
present European conflict. God forbid 
that we should ever permit our posterity 
to become subjected to the terror of an 
age in which the damnable and mad- 
dened theories of government of the Nazi 
reign. I have said before, and let me 
repeat, that I had rather see my wife and 
babies buried and follow by their side 
than to know that they had to live under 
the dictatorial powers of Hitler or others 
of his ideals of government. 

Our burden and responsibility is too 
great to try to laugh it off. We need not 
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seek to kid ourselves, we cannot do it. 
It is great to boast of the powers of 
America to conquer, but please let me 
remind you that the America you see 
conquering any of her aggressors in your 
dreams of optimism, is a United America, 
one and inseparable in thought, purpose, 
and action. The life of our democracy 
is now calling for national unity. The 
maxims of heroism found throughout 
the history of this great commonwealth, 
I remind you, was not wrought in a 
divided house. The Nazi onslaught 
against free and representative govern- 
ment was well planned in advance and 
is a dangerous one. Even though crazed 
and maddened by their desire to enslave 
the world, we must not discount either 
the military genius nor purpose of those 
at the head of the Nazi regime. 

Let me state here that seemingly the 
opposition to this bill have viewed and 
are discussing it, as a theory, when in 
truth and fact it is a problem, and its 
proponents are facing it as such. There 
is no one more opposed to the delegation 
of undue power to any one person than 
I; as a theory it is destructive, but we 
are facing a national crisis and emer- 
gency which we as a brave people must 
meet. The time consumed over the pas- 
sage of this bill stands as full proof of 
the fact that to administer aid to 
Britain by the Congress would be a kope- 
less undertaking. We would revert to 
the days of Nero and my able colleague 
the gentleman from New York, Ham 
Fıs, would fiddle while democracy per- 
ished. It is imperative that power to act 
quickly be vested in some individual and 
certainly our President and national 
leader is from every analysis the proper 
individual. By the authority of his office 
he is by necessity informed in interna- 
tional military questions more fully than 
the Congress could expect to be. Re- 
gardless to your personal like or dislike 
of Mr. Roosevelt he has proven himself a 
worthy and courageous leader, and one 
in whom the populace have utmost con- 
fidence. As has been stated from the 
floor beforé the grant of this power to 
the President is not an innovation. Just 
as great powers have been delegated to 
several former Presidents since the early 
life of our democracy. 

Before proceeding further let me say 
that I favor the provisions of this bill 
and full aid to Britain short of men. I 
have said before, and say now, the place 
for American youth is on American soil 
and not under European soil. I favor the 
use of American materials instead of 
American men with the full hope and 
confidence that with our material aid 
the totalitarian powers will be crushed 
without American blood being spilled 
even on American soil. 

With a conquered Europe and 
strengthened resources, it is credulous to 
assume, even for a soothing effect on our 
nervous system, that Germany with 
Japan as an ally would not seek new 
fields to conquer in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. There is but one answer to the 
present international status, it is a death 
struggle between totalitarian and repre- 
sentative forms of government, one must 
prevail, the other must perish, there is 
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no middle ground. Shall democracy with 
all its heritage and glory fade from the 
world, to leave as a marker of its la- 
mented tomb, bought at the price of the 
blood of innocent mothers and babes, an 
enslaved people—my answer is “No.” 

How simple it is to say that if Hitler 
conquers Britain he will not secure by 
such means as are necessary the posses- 
sions of its Empire, with all their re- 
sources, to conquer what the English 
mothers and babes suffered to protect. 

We as representatives of our people 
cannot permit ourselves to be soothed 
into that dreamless sleep that would 
cause us to trust Hitler or any of his emis- 
saries, by the wild statements of Colonel 
Lindbergh and others of his school of 
thought, which, if by us can be considered 
as in good faith must be considered and 
accepted as born of ill-advice. We are so 
often told that we could not be invaded— 
accept this as true if you may. Let me 
remind you that England has not been 
invaded, but its land has been drenched 
with the tears of helpless women and its 
air terrorized with screams of horror- 
stricken babes—her national soul 
shocked from bottom to top. 

Why and on what premise should we 
assume that we would be spared the fate 
of other peace-loving democratic people 
at the hands of a victorious Hitler in all 
of his mad lust for innocent blood? 
Power means more to him than God and 
all of His love. Trust him if you must, 
and see the soul of man crushed and the 
liberties of man perish before his ever- 
increasing fire of hatred and destruction. 
If it takes my blood and my life to defeat 
his purposes and program of human slav- 
ery, let it go. If it takes aid to Britain, 
let it go. My heart goes out to Brit- 
ain—she is fighting the common cause 
of all the God-fearing, peace-loving peo- 
ple of all the world for that standard of 
peace, security, and liberty that was 
bought by the blood of the heroes through 
the ages. May God give her gallant peo- 
ple continued courage, hope, power, and 
might to hold the banners of her democ- 
racy above the mud, mire, and dust of a 
lost cause and enslaved people. When 
you think of death at its worst, it cannot 
compare with life in an age in which all 
the heritage of American liberty and tra- 
dition lie buried beneath a Nazi flag. 

I am young in this body but old in my 
faith in democracy and in the belief that 
nothing has ever been gained by bowing a 
head or a heart to a tyrant. I love peace 
and hate war, but hold national and per- 
sonal honor above blood, and before I 
would appease a monster whose only pur- 
pose was to banish love from the earth I 
would give my blood with a smile. 

No tyrant has ever yielded to appease- 
ment, nor will Hitler; he hears only the 
voice of force and will yield only to its 
demand. 

With the courage of the gallant states- 
men who have gone on before and with 
full faith and prayerful hope that I am 
right, I shall cast my ballot for the bill 
that is before this body, H. R. 1776, in 
the serenest confidence that I have served 
my people and the cause of love and 
Christianity well. May God guide us 
through these trying hours and grant 
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that no American blood shall be shed in 
this great conflict. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Izac]. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman, the inter- 
national situation may be likened today 
to a man struggling in a rapidly moving 
stream, we on the shore attempting to 
throw a rope to save him and a bystander 
responsible for his predicament standing 
by and saying, “It is all right to throw the 
rope but don’t touch the end.” Up to 
20 centuries ago and the coming of the 
Christian era, we had the same philoso- 
phy that is trying to be brought back to 
the world today. I refer to the philoso- 
phy of force, the pagan philosophy. The 
only thing that mattered in those days, 
according to our histories, was that right 
could only be submerged by might; 
that nothing mattered except might; 
that he who had the might was strong 
and would prevail. It was not until the 
coming of the Christian era that we had 
a change of philosophy, and that new 
philosophy that we call the Christian 
philosophy or the democratic philosophy, 
if you will, has been having its troubles 
ever since. During the Dark Ages we saw 
a reversion to the old philosophy of pa- 
ganism; and coming to a more recent 
time, the time of Frederick the Great, 
we saw the glorification of war as his 
watchword. He builded on the theory of 
force, and he built well. In later times 
the Kaiser did likewise, and many of us 
felt the pressure exerted by that mon- 
arch; but at no time in the history of 
the world of the last 2,000 years, has 
there been such a threat against the new, 
the Christian, the democratic philosophy, 
as there is at the present time. The 
most terrifying onslaught of all history 
is on the march today. You may ask me 
if it is our province to stop that, whether 
it is our will to stop that, or our ability. 
I do not know. I do not know how you 
feel about it, but I am convinced that all 
we have that makes life worth living is 
encompassed in that new philosophy of 
which I speak, and I shall explain what 
I mean. It is simply the American way. 
Let us contrast it for a moment with the 
other way, the totalitarian way. 

On our Saturday nights our working- 
man can go to the voss and get his check. 
He can convert it into all of the things 
that he and his family need. He can 
get that pay check in coin of the realm. 
He can get it under our free institutions, 
and spend it for even recreation and the 
movies—spend it for whatever his heart 
desires; it is his pay for decent working 
hours and decent working conditions. 
On the other hand, contrast with that 
the situation in Germany. Hitler says to 
the workingman there, “You work as long 
as I tell you to work,” and it is usually 
12 hours a day. He tells them that they 
must work not 40 hours a week, but 6 
or even 7 days a week. And at the end of 
that time the workingman gets a chit of 
paper which says, “With this you can get 
so much food and so much clothing.” 
They even tell him for whom he may 
work and at what he may work. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. IZAC. The gentleman will pardon 
me if I decline to yield. On Sunday 
morning you and I can go and worship 
in any church that we desire, but you 
cannot do thatin Germany. Look at the 
record that Hitler has made with the 
Lutheran Church, with the Reverend 
Niemoeller. That reverend gentleman is 
still in a concentration camp; and then 
there is the cardinal archbishop of 
Munich, a Catholic prelate. They still 
have barbed wire around his mansion, 
and they still dictate the kind of prayer 
book out of which one shall pray. If 
there is ever an election in Germany, I do 
not know about it; but on last November 
5 you and I faced an electorate with no 
fear in their hearts as to how they might 
be treated if they did not vote for you or 
for me. That is the difference that I try 
to show today—the difference between 
democracy and totalitarianism; between 
the new philosophy, the Christian philos- 
ophy, and the old pagan philosophy. I 
do not want to see that prevail in this 
world. I will go the limit against it. 

Now, let us look at the military situa- 
tion fora moment. I have heard, as you 
have, that the Monroe Doctrine was cre- 
ated for a certain purpose. I have to 
disagree with all the purposes I have 
heard advanced on the floor during this 
debate. The naval strategists realize 
that as long as we have had the British 
Fleet supreme in the Atlantic it has not 
meant any depredations against our lib- 
erties. For over 100 years that fleet in 
being in the Atlantic has given us an 
opportunity to go about our business as 
we saw fit. Why do you suppose we 
never feared the British Navy, even in 
times when our Navy was not at all com- 
parable? Simply because Canada lay 
unprotected on our flank. We could 
overrun her. England could not have 
prevented it. We had something with 
which to combat an aggressive British 
Fleet. But change the equilibrium in the 
Atlantic and what have you? You have 
another nation coming in—over which 
we have no counteracting power. 

When the debate was had on the floor 
about aid to Finland I first mentioned 
the advantage, in my opinion, of giving 
aid to Finland, stopping the Russians 
where they were, not that I hated Russia, 
but I did not want to see another power 
come into the Atlantic, and if they had 
gone through Finland, Sweden, and Nor- 
way could not have stopped them, and 
they would have been at the North Sea 
and had access to the North Atlantic. I 
offered then to give little Finland tanks, 
even destroyers, if we had to loan them— 
anything to help keep the equilibrium in 
the Atlantic. Then later on we saw the 
Germans come into this theater. They 
have access to the Atlantic now and you 
see what a threat it is to us. I under- 
stand, although I did not hear the 
speech of Hitler the other day, that he 
said, “You had better not send your ships 
over here because I will sink them.” He 
could not say that after our destroyers 
got into action in the World War, be- 
cause he did not have access to the At- 
lantic. Occassionally a submarine got 
out, yes; but it was no threat to us. 
Twenty or more of their submarines were 
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destroyed and they soon called a halt. 
Almost 2 months before the armistice was 
signed German submarines returned to 
home ports, on the surface, flying the 
white flag. They could not compete with 
American destroyers. But now it is dif- 
ferent. Now, in the Atlantic, as I say, 
you have a new power, and that power 
sits there right athwart the line of com- 
munication between us and the democ- 
racies if we want to help them. What 
are you going to do about it? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from California 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman, it is true the 
British Fleet is still in being, and as long 
as it is in being it is perhaps possible for 
her to protect the stream of arms and 
munitions we send, but I predict if this 
bill is not passed you will see a negotiated 
peace, which in no way will curb the on- 
ward maich of Hitler and the totalita- 
rian nations. [Applause.] But I think 
this bill is going to be passed. I would 
like to see fewer amendments even than 
those placed on this bill by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. I am thinking 
of the man struggling in the center of 
that stream and I would like to see us 
take hold of the end of the rope and 
pull him ashore; not just standing by, 
and when Mr, Hitler says “Do not touch 
that rope,” to quail before his threat. 

It can be done in this way. Our hemi- 
sphere—the Western Hemisphere—be- 
gins at the longitude of zero, Greenwich. 
Who is he to say that we cannot exer- 
cise our rights in that hemisphere? The 
Atlantic Ocean is our ocean just as much 
as it is anybody else’s ocean. Is some- 
one going to tell us we can go just so far 
and no farther? By giving power to the 
President to declare that the combat 
zone exists no longer west of Ireland we 
can take our ships that far, and I will 
guarantee you will have freedom of the 
seas, When you build up the Navy as 
you are building today, and neither Mr. 
Hitler nor anybody else can prevent aid 
going to the democracies if it is in our 
will to take those things there. They 
say it may mean war. My friends, you 
cannot tell, and I cannot tell, whether 
the passage of this bill means war or 
peace. We do not know. But I want 
to say that it is not in your power, and 
it is not in mine, to prevent war. I lost 
all patience with my people when they 
came to me during the last campaign 
and said, “Please don’t get us into war.” 
I said, “Don’t look at me. I am not 
getting you into war, but there is one 
man who has the power to do that, and 
that is Mr. Hitler. Look at him.” 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IZAC. I would rather not yield, if 
the gentleman will pardon me. 

Now, that is the situation as I see it. 
I went through the last war, as did most 
of you. I hate war. I do not want to 
see war come to my country again. 
Sometimes, however, you do not have the 
power to say whether there will be a war 
or not; and I think one of those times 
is now. I believe it is in the hands of 
the dictator powers—Japan, Mussolini, 
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and Hitler—to say whether we are going 
to be dragged into this war or not; and 
one overt act on their part can cause it. 
Did you not read the other day where 
they dropped some bombs on the out- 
skirts of Dublin? Poor little Ireland was 
not doing anything to cause that. All 
Mr. Hitler has to do to bring us into his 
war is to send an aircraft carrier or a 
merchant ship with a few planes aboard, 
if he has not any like ours that can cross 
the ocean, and drop his bombs on New 
York City; and what are you going to 
do about it? If he wants to get us into 
war, he will get us in, and you and I can- 
not prevent it. This is the situation that 
I say is fraught with all kinds of danger, 
and I am not going to quail before a fel- 
low like this because I think there are 
so many other eventualities that might 
happen that are worse that I do not think 
it is worth considering. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IZAC. I hope the gentleman will 
pardon me if I do not yield; I have but 
a minute left. 

One other thing I should like to say, 
and then Iam through. We have heard 
so much discussion on this I am not 
certain I can bring you any new 
thoughts, but on this subject of inter- 
national law, let me say that interna- 
tional law is only a set of rules by which 
nations can get together after their 
troubles are over and see how much they 
owe each other. That is all its effect is, 
even though some say that international 
law may prevent our doing some things 
that are to our interest to do. In the 
present-day world Hitler, Mussolini, and 
every other ruler abroad ignores inter- 
national law and the rules and regula- 
tions drawn up in accordance with those 
general basic principles at the first drop 
of the hat, at any time it pleases them so 
to do. Let us not therefore be too cir- 
cumspect about that ourselves. Let us 
say, “Here is our hemisphere. We will do 
as we please in this.” And I will go along 
with my friends for freedom of the seas 
in all parts of the world when you give us 
a navy sufficiently large to maintain that 
freedom of the seas. We are close on 
that now. When we have it I would re- 
fuse to permit Mr. Hitler to say where my 
ships will go and when. I trust this Con- 
gress will make up its mind once and for 
all time that we will not be dissuaded 
from that decision by any dictator, and 
that this way of life we call the Ameri- 
can, the Christian, or the democratic way 
of life, will prove to be so superior in 
every way to the totalitarian way that our 
people will cling to it and rather fight 
than give it up. ([Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Younel. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, through- 
out this debate we have been delighted, 
regaled, and instructed by expression of 
views of Members on both sides of the 
aisle, each of whom has added something 
tangible in this discussion, and each of 
whom is sincere and unselfish in the in- 
tent to do the utmost for the welfare 
of our country in this time of its peril. 
The House of Representatives is a tol- 
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erant body, a true cross section of the 
American people. Let us hope that be- 
fore we finally send this amended bill to 
the other body there will be a feeling of 
practical unanimity that we are united 
behind this bill and that all reasonable 
objections have been removed. 

The national-defense bill, for which I 
intend to vote, does not change our status 
as a nonbelligerent. Nor is it a device to 
get us in war without consent of Con- 
gress, as claimed by the gentleman from 
New York. Nor does it involve the sur- 
render of our war-making powers to one 
man. We are not at war. In my judg- 
ment this is not a war Congress. Only 
Congress can declare war. President 
Roosevelt is Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy. If the President wants 
war instead of peace he would not have 
to waste time on Congress. He could 
order our Navy to Singapore or Gibraltar 
the same as President William McKinley 
sent the Maine to Havana in 1898; the 
same as President Woodrow Wilson 
ordered American sailors and marines to 
attack Vera Cruz in 1914; 180 Mexicans 
were slaughtered and 19 Americans were 
killed and 63 wounded. This was with- 
out action of Congress. He could order 
our warships to escort merchant vessels 
into the English Channel and clear the 
sea lanes from Boston to Liverpool. 
Other Presidents have sent troops into 
Haiti, Nicaragua, China, and other coun- 
tries to fight and without any act of Con- 
gress. Every American President has 
always had tremendous powers in the 
field of foreign relations. The Monroe 
Doctrine was not an act of Congress. It 
was the act of an American President 
who proclaimed this country would fight 
if any Old World power tried to take any 
territory in this hemisphere. Americans 
hold that doctrine as binding and as 
sacred as any act of Congress. 

This debate is one of the most im- 
portant ever waged in the American Con- 
gress. In his fascinating autobiography, 
Pilgrim’s Way, Lord Tweedsmuir, Gover- 
nor General of Canada, before his death 
a year ago, wrote something strikingly 
prophetic about the United States. “If 
America’s historic apparatus of govern- 
ment is cranky,” he wrote, “she is capable 
of meeting the instant need of things 
with brilliant improvisations.” This bill 
to promote the defense of the United 
States by providing aid to Great Britain— 
to any country in fact whose defense is 
vital to our own defense—is precisely for 
the purpose of meeting the instant need 
with improvisations. We face unparal- 
leled dangers and unprecedented Con- 
gressional action is required to avert 
them. President Roosevelt frankly 
stated in his press conference that while 
he does not crave the powers compre- 
hended in this bill, it is indispensable 
that someone should have them in order 
that swift action may be possible. Speed 
in our aid to Great Britain he maintains 
is the all-urgent need. Foes of the ad- 
ministration cry “dictatorship,” and that 
this bill gives President Roosevelt power 
es declare war. These charges are not 
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To those who shout or write “dictator- 
ship” I quote Emil Ludwig, a very great 
a who loved his fatherland. He 
sa 
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There is nothing in this amended na- 
tional-defense bill which makes for war 
or dictatorship. The purpose of the Mc- 
Cormack bill, H. R. 1776, is to enable our 
Government —not our private bankers— 
to continue to aid nations whose defense 
we consider vital to our own defense, even 
though such nations cannot at the time 
pay for such supplies in cash. This au- 
thority permits of speedier action than 
could be had after various debates and 
discussions in both branches of the Con- 
gress. If our President wanted war in- 
stead of peace, he could involve this Na- 
tion in war, and no act of Congress could 
prevent it. 

There are those who claim that Ger- 
many, prior to 1916, was traditionally 
friendly to this Nation, and that Great 
Britain never offered assistance to the 
United States. They should study his- 
tory. In the year 1888 the United States 
and Germany were at a tension over coal- 
ing rights in the Samoan Islands. We 
had had a treaty for the use of the harbor 
since 1872, and that was amended in 
1884, giving us exclusive rights in the har- 
bor of Pago Pago for a coaling station. 
The Germans sent three warships and 
proceeded to take over the islands and 
denied our vessels the use of the harbor. 
Congress did not act, but the President 
immediately sent three warships and 
they entered the harbor and lined up 
broadside to the Germans. The Ameri- 
can Commander told any of his crew who 
were German that they could go ashore 
during the fight. About a third of his 
men went over the side. This threw the 
advantage to the Germans, and one 
morning when the guns were all loaded 
and things were about to explode, the 
British cruiser Calliope steamed into the 
harbor and lined up with the American 
ships broadside to the Germans, cleared 
for action and the British Commander 
called the crew to quarters. That stop- 
ped at the moment what certainly would 
have been a war with Germany, and 
directly afterward an act of God, a ter- 
rific hurricane, scattered the warships of 
the three nations. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War the German Kaiser sounded out 
the British Government on a proposition 
to assist Spain. This German effort did 
not meet with success. Then directly 
after the Battle of Manila Bay, in May 
1898, Admiral Dewey awoke one morning 
to discover that the German Government 
had reinforced its warships in the bay 
and Germany had a stronger fleet than 
his little squadron. Furthermore, the 
German admiral, Von Diederichs, took a 
hostile attitude. Admiral Dewey ordered 
a shell fired across the bow of the Ger- 
man cruiser when the German Admiral 
insisted upon steaming into a section of 
Manila Bay barred to his fleet by Ad- 
miral Dewey’s orders. The American Ad- 
miral sent a hurry call for the battleship 
Oregon. Simultaneous with this, Von 
Diederichs asked the Commander of a 
small British squadron in Manila Bay 
what he would do if Germany took a 
hand in the affair and helped out the 
Spaniards. The English commander 
then uttered some very weighty words. 
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He simply said, “Blood is thicker than 
water.” The battleship Oregon completed 
coaling at Hawaii and left under sealed 
orders. The day the Oregon left Ha- 
waii Von Diederichs and his German 
Fleet moved out of Manila Bay. 

I am unalterably opposed to sending 
American boys to fight on European bat- 
tlefields. What is the future of America 
if Hitler wins? What of the future if we 
stop our aid to Great Britain, or delay? 
If Hitler reduces Europe and England to 
slavery and dominates the ocean lanes 
and the commerce of the world, what 
hope is there for the American way of 
life, for our peace, and for the mainte- 
nance of prosperity and contentment? 
Today thousands and thousands of chil- 
dren are marching to the schoolhouses of 
this land. Their liberty, their supremacy, 
and their happy and peaceful future are 
sweeter to us than the fragrance of the 
sweetest flowers. What hope is there for 
their future if we stand aside now and 
permit the lights of democracy to go out 
in Europe? My boy is 18. He will surely 
serve in this war if there should be a war. 
Yet what hope is there for him 10 years 
from now, or for his children 20 years 
from now, if we fail to send planes, mu- 
nitions, guns, food, supplies to Great Brit- 
ain and China, who are fighting valiantly 
against the evil forces that would crush 
democracy in our time? No one can posi- 
tively know what road we should take to 
maintain peace and preserve democracy 
in America. My choice is to support 
President Roosevelt, who said: 

I have one supreme determination to keep 
war away from the Western Hemisphere for 
all time. It is for peace I have labored, and 
it is for peace I shall labor all the days of my 
life. 


Will the dictators in their arrogance 
bring the war to us the same as they 
brought it to Poland, Holland, Belgium, 
Norway, and Greece? We are a peace- 
loving people, but certainly no people on 
earth loved peace more than the Nor- 
wegians and the Dutch. Norway had 
not waged war in 102 years. Holland 
had not been involved in any war in 147 
years. They did not want war. Hitler 
took the war to them. 

National defense is not a political 
issue—it is a national necessity. Never- 
theless, the most compelling issue in the 
recent campaign from a national stand- 
point was that of foreign policy. Not- 
withstanding the highly patriotic posi- 
tion taken by Mr. Willkie, the rejection 
of President Roosevelt would have been 
interpreted by dictators as a repudiation 
of American foreign policy. The over- 
whelming reelection of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and a Democratic Congress is 
a clear mandate for the continuance of 
the forthright and unswerving foreign 
policy of President Roosevelt and our 
great Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, 
for the maintenance of a two-ocean navy, 
our first line of defense, as the mightiest 
in the world, and for the unflinching de- 
fense of the entire Western Hemisphere 
from all threats of dictatorship aggres- 
sion. I will uphold the hands of our 
President in the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of our institutions and help write 
into history, not of war, but of humble 
people, their life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness. 
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I am much opposed to using American 
warships to convoy British merchant ves- 
sels, and I want all Americans to be 
compelled to remain out of European war 
zones. Nevertheless, every President 
from George Washington to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has had or has exercised au- 
thority—and the Constitution gives the 
authority to the Executive—that might 
precipitate war regardless of the act or 
wish of the Congress. Obviously, the 
purpose of this bill is to accomplish the 
more efficient use of our resources to 
achieve national defense without war. 
As Congressman at large from Ohio— 
representative of nearly 7,000,000 con- 
stituents—in this time of grave danger 
to our Republic, to our security, and to 
our way of life, I am determined to do 
my utmost to keep war 3,000 miles dis- 
tant from our shores. Let us strengthen, 
not weaken, the hands of the Commander 
in Chief of our Army and Navy so that 
no dictators will dare attack us. 

House Resolution 1776 bears a pro- 
phetic number. H. R. 1776 is a virtual 
declaration of independence through 
Great Britain from the dictator powers. 

This is our hour of decision. Some 
folks who now cry dictator, if they had 
their way, might experience Hitler as a 
dictator. Delay is dangerous. Hitler 
fears the industrial strength of America 
added to that of Great Britain. This is 
an emergency that calls for the utmost 
speed. The crisis confronting this Na- 
tion is more menacing than that faced 
by the North following Bull Run and 
before Gettysburg. In fact, had the 
South won the War between the States— 
we in Ohio refer to it as the Civil War— 
there would have been two American 
democracies instead of the United 
States; but if Hitler triumphs and con- 
trols the Atlantic, our free institutions 
are face to face with the destructive 
forces of autocracy. There might be no 
democracy. Our way of life—our stand- 
ard of living for which our forefathers 
fought and builded—will be torn down. 
Great Britain is trusting Winston 
Churchill. We in America must place 
our trust in Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
industrial force and strength of America 
behind the manpower of Great Britain 
will enable Britain to stave off destruc- 
tion and disintegration without the loss 
of an American soldier. The British 
Navy plus American bombers manned by 
the Royal Air Force will enable Great 
Britain to continue its naval blockade, 
and in the end launch an air offensive 
over Germany and the hollow shell of 
nazi-ism will collapse. Then it is for 
American leadership to point the way— 
to chart tne course—to help build the 
road through the jungles of Old World 
hates and desires for political aggran- 
dizement—to a just and lasting peace 
in this desperate, war-weary world. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. COLMER], 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is recognized for 10 
minutes, 
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Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the House, I am as keen in 
my desire to assist Great Britain and the 
other victims of aggression at the hands 
of the Axis Powers as any man on this 
floor. And while I am none too happy 
over the necessity for the enactment of 
such legislation as that now under con- 
sideration, I am reluctantly driven to the 
conclusion that in going along with this 
legislation I am accepting the lesser of 
the two evils offered—the necessity for 
aiding Great Britain with the risk of be- 
coming involved in the war which that 
course involves, or accepting the other 
alternative of running the risk of allow- 
ing Great Britain to be defeated, thereby 
leaving America alone to withstand the 
onslaught of the totalitarian powers. 

For more than a year the United States 
has been successful in its determination 
to prevent being drawn into the mael- 
strom of World War No. 2. The fact that 
it has been enabled to stay out of this 
war is attributable to the fact that on 
November 4, 1939, the Congress of the 
United States passed the so-called Neu- 
trality Act, which provided that Ameri- 
can ships should not enter the combat 
zones. I am convinced beyond the 
shadow of a doubt—and you will agree 
with me—that had it not been for the 
fact that Congress in its wisdom saw fit 
to pass this law, we would have been in 
this war long before now. You and I 
know, in the light of past experiences and 
with the knowledge of the temper of the 
American people, that had our ships been 
allowed to freely enter these danger 
zones, innumerable American ships 
would have been sunk by the Axis Powers 
and America today would be in the war. 
Lesser nations have been content in this 
and in previous wars to permit the sink- 
ing of their ships with the attendant loss 
of the lives of their nationa's and the dip- 
ping of their flags into the sea; but the 
people of America—proud of their herit- 
age, conscious of their vast resources, and 
resplendent in the knowledge of past 
achievements—are unwilling to with- 
stand the shock to their national pride of 
permitting the sinking of American ships 
and the loss of American lives by a for- 
eign belligerent. How long do you think 
a proud American people would tolerate 
the repeated glaring headlines which 
would appear in the press daily advising 
an inflamed public of the loss of Ameri- 
can ships and American lives? 

Mr. Chairman, with this in mind, I 
have endeavored by discussion with 
members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee from the inception of this legislation 
to write into it a provision that the mate- 
rials of war which this legislation pro- 
poses to give Great Britain should not be 
delivered in American bottoms, I think 
such a provision should have been writ- 
ten into the bill in the committee. Fail- 
ing in that, I will offer at the appropriate 
time such an amendment for the con- 
sideration of the House. The amend- 
ment which I propose to offer is as 
follows: 


Page 4, after line 5, add a new paragraph, 
as follows: 

“(e) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize or permit any of the defense ~ 
articles herein provided for to be transported 
to belligerents in American vessels.” 
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In the consideration of this amend- 
ment, no doubt, we will meet with the 
argument by those in charge of this leg- 
islation, which they have heretofore ad- 
vanced, that there is no necessity for such 
an amendment. That the bill does not 
specifically authorize the transportation 
of such materials in American bottoms. 
Our answer to that argument is that, if 
there is no such authority, either specifi- 
cally set out or implied, the amendment 
can do no harm. However, I might point 
out, the legislation is so broad in its scope, 
its powers delegated are so numerous— 
both specifically and by implication— 
that there is grave doubt whether or not 
such power is conveyed in the bill. Again 
I would like to say that this amendment 
is in line, and on all fours with, the 
amendment adopted by the committee 
with reference to the convoying of ships 
by our war vessels. I am advised that the 
committee, in the consideration of this 
bill, took the position that they, no doubt, 
will take here, that there was no power 
either suggested or implied with reference 
to the convoying of ships written into the 
bill. And yet the committee saw fit to 
adopt the so-called convoying amend- 
ment. 

Frankly I think that the committee 
should accept this amendment. They 
argue that it is not the purpose of this 
legislation to convey these articles in 
American vessels. Then, if that be true, 
what harm could there be in its adop- 
tion? Moreover, the committee, no 
doubt, will argue that this proposed leg- 
islation does not repeal the Neutrality 
Act, which prohibits our ships from going 
into combat zones. My reply to that 
argument is that the multitude of Ameri- 
can citizens who are apprehensive of this 
bill and its broad powers will have their 
fears allayed by an affirmative reaffirma- 
tion and redeclaration of American for- 
eign policy as set out in the neutrality 
law prohibiting American ships from en- 
tering the combat zones. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. Iam delighted to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Georgia. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman has made 
a most excellent statement. I trust he 
will offer the amendment he has referred 
to. If he will offer it, I have the confi- 
dence to believe there will be enough 
Members to follow him to adopt it by an 
overwhelming majority. If the commit- 
tee sponsoring the bill does not accept 
the amendment, it ought to. 

Mr. COLMER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that the committee should accept 
the amendment. I tried to get them to 
agree to it, but, so far, my efforts have 

been unavailing. 

If such an amendment is adopted—I 
do not care whether it is in the particular 
verbiage I have proposed—but I think 
the adoption of such an amendment 
would be the most constructive thing 
we could do. I have no pride of author- 
ship or verbiage in the matter so long as 
the principle is embodied. 

And let me say in this connection that 
I propose, if I do not have the opportu- 
nity to offer this amendment, to vote for 
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such an amendment, whether it comes 
from this side of the aisle or from that 
side of the aisle. [Applause.] And I 
want to say in furtherance of that that 
I took occasion some several days ago to 
criticize—well, that is a little strong per- 
haps—but I did take occasion to rise on 
this floor and make some remarks about 
the partisan attitude that was being de- 
veloped in the House on this legislation. 
I am happy to see as this debate pro- 
gresses that less and less partisanship is 
being shown and a finer spirit of patriot- 
ism is being evidenced. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize the full sig- 
nificance of the traditional method of 
legislating by committees and the full 
import of our traditional adherence to 
recommendations of departments and 
bureaus who sponsor the legislation which 
comes before the Congress. But I would 
remind you that in the final analysis it 
is to the Congress and not to the depart- 
ments and bureaus, or even the President 
himself, that the people of America look. 
And it is the Congress of the United 
States which the people of the country 
hold responsible for the legislation en- 
acted. Now I appeal to you as sovereign 
representatives of the American people 
in this hour of gravity and peril to the 
young Republic. I appeal to your sense 
of responsibility. I appeal to your pa- 
triotism. I appeal to your initiative and 
your spirit of independence. Is there 
anything sacred about a bill which is re- 
ported from a committee? Shall we sur- 
render in toto our responsibility simply 
because a department of the Government, 
regardless of how much respect we may 


-have for that department, has said to a 


committee of the House that the lan- 
guage of the proposed legislation shall be 
just as it was handed to the committee, 
and beyond that we should go no further? 
Let me put it this way. Suppose the 
State Department had said to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs that they 
thought such a provision should be in the 
bill and had put it there. Can you con- 
ceive for one moment of such language 
being stricken from the bill? Or again, 
had the Foreign Affairs Committee, of 
which the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Broom] is chairman, 
written this very provision into the bill 
when it was brought to you here on the 
floor of the House, can you imagine that 
it would have been stricken? Or, finaily, 
suppose the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. BLoom] were now to arise—as I 
think he should—and say that the com- 
mittee accepts this amendment, do you 
think there would be any objection from 
this House? Now let’s just use a little 
plain horse sense about this matter. Are 
we, the 435 Representatives of one hun- 
dred and thirty-odd million American 
citizens, to surrender completely to a de- 
partment, to a committee, or even to 
one man—the distinguished chairman of 
the committee—our right to legislate on 
this important subject? I repeat the 
query: Is there any sacrilege in our 
adopting an amendment to this bill to 
which the only objection raised is that 
it is unnecessary? Who knows whether 
it is necessary or not? 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr.COLMER. I am compelled to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. FISH. I read in the newspapers a 
day or so ago that a spokesman for the 
White House said there will be no amend- 
ments in the House, that there were 
enough votes to pass the bill unamended, 
but they would make concessions in the 
Senate. Does not the gentleman think it 
is duty of the House to legislate it- 
self? 

Mr. COLMER. Of course, I am not 
advised about the first statement the gen- 
tleman makes. As to his last statement, 
it is self-evident. It is the duty of this 
House to perform its own legislative func- 
tion, and simply because this particular 
piece of legislation has been dumped into 
the lap of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs is no reason why it should be 
adopted in that particular form. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BLOOM. Is there anything in this 
bill that gives the President the right to 
do anything that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment applies for? Does not the Neu- 
trality Act at the present time provide 
for just what your amendment states? 

Mr.COLMER. Does the gentleman di- 
rect that inquiry to me? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 

Mr. COLMER. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would think I was facetious or pre- 
sumptuous if I answered that by direct- 
ing an inquiry to him. 

Mr. BLOOM. I would be very glad to 
try to answer it. 

Mr. COLMER. Immediately preceding 
the point where I propose to offer this 
amendment is another amendment 
which states in almost identical language 
that “Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to give power to convoy vessels.” 
Carrying this matter further, may I ask 
the gentleman if there is anything in the 
legislation that gives the power to convoy 
vessels? 

Mr. BLOOM. I will answer the gentle- 
man in this way. There has been so 
much talk about that matter that the 
committee thought it would put that in 
there just to allay fear; but there is noth- 
ing in this act, and there is no reason for 
an amendment, which grants power of 
that sort in there, and the Neutrality Act 
Specifically provides for that. In my 
speech of Monday I covered the question 
that the gentleman raises. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman admits 
then that there is nothing in the legis- 
lation that would authorize the convoy- 
ing of ships and that that was put in 
there to allay fears and to reaffirm and 
to redeclare the policy of this country 
with reference to that particular item. 
Is that right? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. COLMER. Then would the gen- 
tleman have any objection to a reaffirma- 
tion and a redeclaration of the foreign 
policy as set out in the Neutrality Act 
which is on all fours and in line with the 
gentleman’s statement on this question of 
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keeping our ships out of the combat 
zones? 

Mr. BLOOM. We can write a bill of 
“don’ts” if that is what the gentleman 
wants to do. There are certain rights 
given to the President as Commander in 
Chief under the Constitution. Do you 
want to put in here that we give him or 
grant him these rights over again? You 
can go very far on that. You could say 
that this does not give the President the 
power to do this or that, and we could go 
on down and enumerate a hundred dif- 
ferent things, but please remember the 
Constitution is written practically the 
same way as stated in there. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken up quite 
a bit of the gentleman’s time and I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. COx. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr, COX. May I make the inquiry 
of the chairman of the committee spon- 
soring this bill whether he objects to the 
amendment to which the gentleman 
makes reference and which he says he 
is going to offer to the committee? May 
I say to the gentleman, further, that he 
has stated to the House and to the 
country that this is not a war bill, that 
this is a peace measure? 

Mr. BLOOM. That is right, except I 
did not say it was a peace measure, it is a 
defense measure. 

Mr. COX. Allright. It has also been 
stated that the convoying of ships or the 
transportation of equipment in American 
vessels would certainly get this country 
into war. The gentleman’s amendment 
is intended to prevent the doing of those 
things which the gentleman and his col- 
leagues say may be provocative of war. 
In view of that statement, and in view of 
the position the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BLoom] has taken, is he op- 
posed to the amendment that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi will offer? 

Mr. BLOOM. I will answer that in this 
way: The committee yesterday, today, 
and tomorrow morning has met and will 
meet to consider all suggestions and all 
amendments that are offered. I will be 
very glad to take the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, present it to the committee, and if 
the committee should decide to agree to 
the gentleman’s amendment or to act 
upon it, that is all right with me. 

Mr. COLMER. I think that is a very 
fine and fair statement from the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BLOOM] 
meant by his last statement that the ma- 
jority members were called together. 
There has been no call of the minority 
members. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman from 
New York is making quite a few state- 
ments here. Naturally, the gentleman 
knew that I referred to the majority 
members of the committee. 

Mr. COLMER. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
that I assume from what has been said 
here that he will have the cooperation of 
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the minority members in the adoption of 
such an amendment. 

Mr. FISH. We hope that this is a non- 
partisan bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle - 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. It was impossible to 
hear what the gentleman from Georgia 
Mr. Cox] said when he was on the floor 
a moment ago. Possibly he covered the 
same ground. In answer to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BLoom] who 
says there is no necessity for the amend- 
ment to which the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has referred, may I call attention 
to the fact that that is correct as far as 
the law today is concerned, but if this 
lend-lease bill becomes a law, that part 
of the Neutrality Act which is in existence 
today will be suspended or waived in the 
discretion of the President. 

Mr. BLOOM. No; not at all. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
firmly convinced that such an amend- 
ment written into this bill would be the 
greatest safeguard against this country 
becoming involved in war of anything 
that we could do. Let me remind you 
again that the one thing that has kept 
this country out of war to this date has 
been the keeping of our ships out of the 
combat zone. And I now make so bold as 
to predict that the day we allow our ships 
to go into these zones that day America 
actively and overtly enters the war. 
Aside from our desire to prevent the 
Sacrifice in blood and money of such a 
war, the tragedy lies in the fact that 
America is not prepared for war. It 
seems to me that the greatest task that 
lies immediately ahead is a diplomatic 
one. We should see to it that America 
should stay out of this war at least until 
it is prepared to fight. God permit that 
we may stay out entirely. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr, Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
RosertTson] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, members of the Commit- 
tee, I cannot find myself in agreement 
with this bill in its present form. It seems 
to me that in order to correctly approach 
the question involved in this bill we must 
start with the beginning of the opening 
day of this session of Congress. It was 
on that particular day that I took my 
oath of office as a member of this body, 
and in that oath I was bound to “support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic, to bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the same,” and to “faithfully 
discharge the duties of the office.” 

I assure you that it shall constantly 
be my endeavor to keep inviolate both 
the spirit and the wording of that oath. 
I have been impressed by the debate on 
both sides of this great question these last 
several days. I had hoped that on a 
matter so important as this, we would 
find ourselves in spirit at least in unity. 

I would regard this as an important 
and forward step both for the welfare of 
this country and for the countries this 
bill is designed to assist. The wording 
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of this bill states in understandable lan- 
guage that its intention is “to further 
promote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes.” 

I have been impressed with the unity 
of purpose of all who have spoken on this 
bill insofar as their desire to aid Great 
Britain is concerned. I, too, share this 
view, and I am glad to find that on this 
particular point there is general agree- 
ment. 

It seems to me that we must for a 
moment briefly analyze what is transpir- 
ing in the world that brings to us what 
the administration seems to feel is the 
need for this bill. I am inclined to think 
that there is going on today a great 
struggle that can be called a revolution 
of principles of government. That revo- 
lution is being led by the German chan- 
celor and his associates. It is, in fact, a 
contest between the totalitarian types of 
government now so general in Europe, 
and for which the German chancelor 
stands as the speaker, against the democ- 
racies or the democratic plan of life, of 
which our American system is one. 

There are many in this land who look 
with suspicion upon England. I am rea- 
sonably familiar with the history of the 
long span of national existence of the 
British Empire. I recognize that a na- 
tion with a history so long, that has 
played so important a part in the affairs 
of Europe, will by the very nature of 
things be adjudged guilty before the world 
of many mistakes. It is not my purpose 
here to attempt to defend the errors of 
England and her empire, and I am willing 
to include in that catalog another im- 
portant event known as 1776. But it is 
my profound belief that the German 
Chancelor has committed more far- 
reaching crimes against the free peoples 
of Europe in the period of the last 12 
months than was done by the British 
Government over a period of a thousand 
years. 

So I, too, join with the others in a sin- 
cere desire to give every possible assist- 
ance to Great Britain as she fights val- 
iantly today with her back against the 
wall. 

The German Chancelor has publicly 
proclaimed his intentions, which are, in 
effect, to create a new world order, and we 
are left to assume by his remarks that he 
will mark the trestleboard as to the new 
kind of world order in which the nations 
of the worid must live. Surely few Amer- 
icans who hear these remarks and observe 
this revolution in government can fail to 
show an ever-increasing sympathy to- 
ward the democracies, 

We have the word of the administra- 
tion that the United States is already 
giving Britain all the aid possible to give 
without impairing our own national 
preparation. The passage of this bill, 
therefore, will not in itself either in- 
crease or speed up that aid; first, because 
such aid is already being extended to 
the limit of our capacity to produce; and, 
second, because such aid will no doubt 
continue to be extended whether we pass 
this bill or not. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that the crux of this situation is 
not, as the administration supporters 
would have you believe, the matter of the 
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aid to Great Britain. We can give all 
aid to Great Britain without the passage 
of this bill, by simply passing a measure 
extending to her and other democracies 
such gifts, loans, and credits as this Con- 
gress deems essential. 

So the real point at issue is not the 
question, in my mind, of whether we can 
extend greater aid to England. It seems 
to me the people of the country are over- 
whelmingly in favor of extending such 
aid. The real issue raised by this bill is 
whether or not we, as Members of Con- 
gress, are going to grant these vast and 
unrestricted powers to the President. 
Are we ready to abdicate our constitu- 
tional authority, which each of us as- 
sumed when we took our oath of office, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, and 
entrust the lives of all the people of this 
Nation to the judgment and wisdom of 
one man? Are we, ladies and gentlemen 
of this Congress, elected representatives 
of the people, going to surrender these 
rights which are vested in us by the 
Constitution which we have sworn to up- 
hold? That, to me, is the issue that must 
be met as we meet to debate and discuss 
this bill known as 1776. 

In my honest judgment, much as I 
desire to continue our material aid to 
Great Britain, and much as I desire to 
see Great Britain stop the German Chan- 
cellor in his march of destruction, I feel 
that there rests upon our shoulders a 
correspondingly greater responsibility, 
and that, the preservation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The pas- 
sage, therefore, of this bill would, in my 
humble judgment, be an act of abdica- 
tion by the Congress and the surrender 
of constitutional prerogative to the Chief 
Executive. Conduct of the foreign policy 
of the United States is vested in the 
President and the Department of State, 
but the founding fathers imposed upon 
this executive power two very important 
checks: Treaties with foreign govern- 
ments require the ratification of the Sen- 
ate, and the Congress alone was given 
the power to declare war. In effect, this 
bill sets aside these two safeguards. It 
would authorize the President to enter 
into agreements with foreign govern- 
ments, wider in scope than even treaties, 
without seeking the advice and consent 
of the Senate as provided by our Con- 
stitution. It would authorize the Presi- 
dent to engage the armed forces of the 
United States in undeclared wars at his 
own discretion without permitting the 
Congress to pass upon this most vital of 
all the issues; and thus I find myself, as 
I study this bill, drawn between two 
forces; a profound desire to assist Eng- 
land, and even more do I desire to pre- 
serve the democracies of our own United 
States. 

I hold for the President a high regard, 
and an equally high regard for his office. 
I recognize that in our America we abide 
by a majority rule. I recognize that the 
President was elected by a majority vote. 
He is my President, and he is your Presi- 
dent. It is our duty to support him as 
the President, but likewise it is our duty 
to “support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic, to bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same,” and to 
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“faithfully discharge the duties of the 
office.” 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. SwEENEy] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a mandate from the voters of the 
Twentieth Congressional District of 
Chio, whom I have the privilege of rep- 
resenting in this distinguished body, to 
vote against this vicious war-involving 
measure known as H. R. 1776—God save 
the mark. What an ironic gesture to 
identify the lend-lease, give-away bill 
with 1776. Our own American Revolu- 
tion is associated with the spirit of 1776, 
which year brought forth our immortal 
Declaration of Independence. 

In the congressional election of 1940 
I presented my candidacy for reelection 
solely on the basis of no war and no war 
involvements. Democrats, Republicans, 
and Independents rallied to my support 
and elected me by a majority of 44,000, 
with full knowledge of my consistent 
record during the past few years in op- 
posing every step bringing us nearer to 
war. My constituents had full knowl- 
edge that every metropolitan newspaper 
in my district who were daily urging the 
country to become engaged in the blood 
business of Europe fought my reelection. 

I vigorously denounced the lifting of 
the arms embargo, permitting the sale 
of war supplies to belligerent nations on 
a cash-and-carry basis. I protested this 
measure as a violation of our neutrality 
law and a step that would only serve to 
prolong the war and ultimately hasten 
our entrance into the conflict. 

I strongly opposed the policy of peace- 
time conscription of manpower and char- 
acterized that measure in debate as the 
very negation of democracy. The hulla- 
baloo raised by the advocates of peace- 
time conscription about a foreign power 
invading our shores within 60 or 90 days 
has since subsided, and the 60 days passed 
with no invasion, as did the 90 days. The 
opponents of the peacetime conscription 
law have been consistent in their protest 
that a voluntary plan of enlistment with 
adequate pay would produce an army of 
manpower sufficient to repel any invad- 
ing force that sought to invade in a mili- 
tary way the United States of America. 

Recent events appear to justify the 
prediction of us who warned that a peace- 
time conscripted army would soon be used 
as an expeditionary force to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for Great Brit- 
ain and once more “save the world for 
democracy.” 

We now predict that the lend-lease, 
give-away measure would invest in the 
Chief Executive the power to involve us 
in actual participation in the war. Never 
in the history of this Republic, nor in 
the history of any democracy, even in the 
history of Great Britain itself, has any 
legislative body, be it a congress or a par- 
liament, attempted to delegate in peace 
or wartime such tremendous powers as 
this measure seeks to invest in one indi- 
vidual. I care not how sincere or pa- 
triotic any President of the United States 
may be, such power must be kept within 
the Congress. We are actually in the 
war once this bill is passed. 
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The authority to use our ships to con- 
voy vessels carrying munitions and war 
supplies through the actual war zones 
is bound to bring an attack upon our 
naval vessels by the powers now at war 
with Great Britain. 

The authority to open our shipyards, 
docks, and naval bases for the repairing 
of warships belonging to Great Britain 
brings the war actually to our very door 
in Brooklyn, Boston, Norfolk, and every 
other naval base that may be opened for 
such a convenience to a belligerent 
power. 

The authority to lend or lease any and 
all of our vessels, air bombers, and arma- 
ments to any nation whose defense the 
Executive deems necessary to the defense 
of the United States makes us the banker 
and the policeman of the entire world. 
The incidents that will flow from the ad- 
ministration of such power will un- 
doubtedly force our American youth to 
any portion of the globe where we by 
our own belligerent acts, with chips on 
our shoulders, will impose our will and 
our philosophy, be it for good or evil, 
upon other nations. 

One could not expect to constantly and 
without provocation punch Joe Louis, 
the champion of the world, without the 
pugilistic Mr. Louis returning a blow in 
kind. The analogy is perfect. 

As a free people we despise the pagan 
philosophy of the totalitarian form of 
government, and we despise—at least, 
should despise—the selfish imperialistic 
philosophy of Great Britain, who con- 
trols three-fourths of the world and 
nearly one-half of the world’s popula- 
tion. Our money, our blood saved Brit- 
ain in the last World War and made pos- 
sible her security as a world power. For 
that we received from the same officials, 
who are now begging us to once more 
save imperial Britain, the contemptible 
designation “Uncle Shylock,” because we 
dared to remind our former ally of the 
huge war debt due this country. 

Before we pass this bill we may well 
ponder over the statement of Ambassador 
Joseph Kennedy, that “democracy is 
dead in Great Britain.” We are told 
that our first line of defense is the Eng- 
lish Channel. We may well inquire just 
what sort of government or democracy 
we are about to save, if we do become 
involved in the war. Behind the chalk 
cliffs of Dover will there be a national 
socialistic state, a Fascist regime, or the 
time-honored imperialism we have ob- 
served since Britain became the mighty 
empire that she is today? 

Before we once more come to the aid 
of a tottering empire, may we not make 
bold to ask if you are the last bulwark 
of democracy the proponents say you are, 
that the newspapers say you are, and that 
your statesmen elaim you are? What 
are your war aims? Will you continue 
to keep in subjection 400,000,000 human 
beings in India, who are clamoring for 
independence? Will you continue to 
keep in subjection embattled Dutch 
farmers—the gallant Boers of South 
Africa? Will you continue to encourage 
a dual form of government in Ireland, 
fostered and kept alive by religious big- 
otry and the mighty hand of your mili- 
tary strength? Will you continue, as 
Mr. Winston Churchill said recently, not 
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to relinquish 1 inch of your far-flung 
empire? These are questions some of 
us would like to ask before we take the 
fatal step in once again going to your aid. 
May we ask the further question, If you 
are a democracy, when did you become 
one in the fullest meaning of the term? 
Would you want the world to forget that 
only 20 years ago, under the leadership 
of your statesman, Lloyd George, you 
combed the slum sections of London and 
other English cities to pick up the worst 
types of humanity, paid for with your 
bounty and designated as the “black and 
tans,” whom you sent into Ireland to 
plunder, rape, and destroy a peaceful, 
religious people whose only crime was to 
appeal to Your Majesty’s Government for 
that God-given freedom which you now 
so valiantly boast you desire to secure 
for the world? Will you explain why, 
despite the fact you had a mandate to 
protect the Czechoslovak Republic and 
Poland, you permitted these countries to 
be conquered without lifting a finger to 
assist? The Czechoslovak Republic, 
France, Poland, and the other countries 
were in a true sense democracies, com- 
pared to your boasted democracy, and 
you stood by while they fell, contributing 
only a shower of paper pamphlets on 
Berlin from your boasted military bomb- 
ers. All of this we in the United States 
know full well, and with tragic implica- 
tion, hence we ought to know what demo- 
cratic form of government you are fight- 
ing to preserve in Europe—the Europe of 
today. 

We can and do sympathize with the 
poor people of England, and I dare say 
the poor people of Germany, who are not 
responsible for this war and who at night 
crawl into the bowels of the earth for 
shelter from aerial bombardments. The 
ruling class of Great Britain and France 
made possible Hitler’s ascendancy and 
enabled him to build up the mighty mili- 
tary machine he is reputed to control 
today. Thank God, so far as it is known 
the United States had no part in the 
creation of a Hitler any more than we 
had to do with the creation of a Musso- 
lini, or a Stalin, or in other days a 
Napoleon. There is no obligation on our 
part to destroy these dictators. The his- 
tory of Napoleon presents a striking ex- 
ample of what happened to a dictator 
who sought to impress his will upon the 
people of the world. Left alone, they 
will destroy each other. Whether we will 
it or not, our actual participation in the 
blood business of Europe spells the doom 
of our democracy and paves the way for 
what most students of the situation pre- 
dict a rise in communism throughout the 
world. 

I am not a pacifist in any sense, but I 
believe like Col. Charles Lindbergh that 
the good offices of the United States, to- 
gether with the other neutral powers and 
the head of Christendom, Pope Pius XII, 
should exercise every influence in the 
interest of a negotiated peace before the 
world is thrown into shambles. . 

Since my riembership in this House I 
have supported approximately a billion 
dollars each year for national defense. I 
am wholeheartedly in favor of cur present 
defense policy, the building of a two- 
ocean Navy, and the strong increase in 
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the military sphere of our national de- 
fense, and to make the United States the 
greatest power on earth in the field of 
aviation. To that end I subscribe to the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere. 
While I did not support the measure to 
subsidize the South American republics 
with a loan of $500,000,000 through the 
Import-Export Bank, believing as I do 
that you cannot buy goodwill, and that 
the chief industry of most of the dictator 
countries in South America is revolution, 
nevertheless I am in favor of more cordial 
relations with our Latin neighbors to the 
south and with our Canadian neighbors 
to the north. 

This measure is for the purpose of giv- 
ing all possible aid to Great Britain, even 
though the name of that world power 
does not appear in the text of the bill. 
Great Britain is crying out for ships and 
more ships. Her next cry will be for men 
and more men. She has hundreds of 
ships now engaged in ocean traffic in the 
Orient, in African trade, and in the At- 
lantic, that she could very well put into 
service. But because of her selfish in- 
terests and fearful she may lose some 
small portion of the world trade she domi- 
nates she calls upon generous Uncle Sam 
to provide the ships for her war purpose 
and invite the loss we will have to assume 
while she minimizes her loss by carefully 
keeping her mercantile fleet away from 
the scene of conflict. 

I believe when this conflict is over we 
shall have to sit around the table with the 
nation or nations who emerges as victor 
to discuss our economic and industrial 
problems. In the meantime it is my con- 
viction that our forces should be kept 
intact and not weakened while we are en- 
gaged in the defense program, which is a 
program, we have been told, for the de- 
fense of the United States and the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

I honor the charge of the warmongers 
designating public officials like me and 
my colleagues, who place the interest of 
the United States first above every other 
nation on earth, as appeasers, pacifists, 
and what not and reaffirm we have no 
second choice, America comes first. 

During the last World War certain 
Members of Congress who voted against 
our entering the war were threatened 
with physical violence and in some cases 
personally attacked. Time is a great 
healer. Every Member of Congress who 
voted against the war measure that 
brought us into the last war has been 
vindicated, and their action acclaimed by 
representatives of the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and other 
organizations made up o men who went 
over the seas to bare their breasts for 
what they thought was a sacred cause. I 
firmly believe it will be the same with 
those of us who are against war involve- 
ment. Unjust criticism we expect to 
meet. Selfish interests who expect to 
profit by war will assail us at every turn. 

Speaking for myself alone, I have regis- 
tered a solemn vow that I would never 
under any circumstance vote for the 
shedding of a drop of blood of one Ameri- 
can boy in this war business unless our 
beloved country was the victim of an 
attack by an invader. I am glad, Mr. 
Chairman, to cast my vote against this 
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measure, and to keep the record straight 
of consistently defending the land of my 
birth by trying to prevent the destruction 
of our manhood, the disunion of our peo- 
ple, and the collapse of our democracy by 
a man-made war. 

One of the major causes of our par- 
ticipation in the last World War was the 
loans to warring nations by the interna- 
tional banking firm of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan and others. Graciously we declared 
a moratorium on the war debts in De- 
cember 1931. Not one red cent has been 
paid on these obligations save the token 
payments made by gallant Finland. 

I yenture to predict that this terrible 
holocaust in Europe was brought about 
by the same international bankers, who 
are now receiving hundreds of millions of 
dollars per year on their private loans, 
while Uncle Sam, figuratively speaking, 
plays the role of the beggar with the fin 
cup, shunned and cursed by the prosper- 
ous banker as he passes by. 

It is significant that J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan does not appear on the front pages 
during these strenuous days. He is re- 
puted to have reorganized his interna- 
tional banking concern and that the 
spearhead for the negotiation of loans 
with foreign powers is the junior partner, 
Thomas Lamont, one of the most vocifer- 
ous war mongers of the Nation. 

Lest we forget, it was Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan who happened to be in Europe 
negotiating with the powers that be when 
this terrible war struck the Continent in 
September 1939; and if we remember, it 
was the same Mr. Morgan, the interna- 
tional banker, who helped arrange for the 
visit of the King and Queen to the United 
States in June 1939. His picture ap- 
peared in every newspaper in the country 
when he attended the garden party at the 
British Embassy in honor of Their Maj- 
esties when they visited this Nation’s 
Capital. 

Our country with one-third of its popu- 
lation ill-clothed, ill-fed, and ill-housed 
should be more concerned with its do- 
mestic affairs than involvement in a 
quarrel which is not of our making. Our 
10,000,000 unemployed are now the for- 
gotten men of the administration, Our 
W. P. A. workers and our bread lines are 
now things of the past. Vicious cuts in 
the appropriations to sustain agencies of 
the Government for the protection of 
the unemployed and those on relief are 
now under consideration. Everything is 
relegated to the popular slogan of na- 
tional defense. While it is true that this 
tremendous program may absorb many 
skilled workers who are now on W. P. A. 
and relief, every Member of Congress 
knows that in his respective district there 
are hundreds, aye thousands, of unskilled 
men and women who will never be able 
to receive steady and gainful employ- 
ment in their lives under our present eco- 
nomic system. 

Because I do not want to see the total 
collapse of the one remaining democracy 
in the world, save the Swiss Republic, 
with every force at my command I regis- 
ter my protest as an American citizen 
and as a Representative in Congress 
privileged to speak for hundreds of thou- 
sands of inarticulate citizens. 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. HinsHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, there 
are a good many things in both domestic 
and foreign affairs that should give us 
some pause these days. One of the 
things I have been wondering about is 
just what sort of a democracy we are 
going to be fighting for or are helping 
others to fight for. The Malvern resolu- 
tion, which my colleague the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Voornts] has ob- 
tained unanimous consent to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, according to 
Time magazine, the issue of January 20, 
was virtually unanimously sponsored by 
the Archbishop of York, 23 of the Church 
of England’s 98 bishops, including top- 
ranking London and Durham, 14 deans, 
and a total of some 200 other churchmen. 
. The article in Time magazine states 
that this resolution calls for the unifica- 
tion of Europe in a cooperative com- 
monwealth, communal ownership of the 
means of production, all of which spells 
communism to me; and on the negative 
side it condemned the profit motive, 
which I understand to be the mainspring 
of capitalism. 

The article further stated: 

Profit system condemned: Christian doc- 
trine must insist that production exists for 
consumption. * * * To a large extent, 
production is carried on not to supply the 


consumer with goods but to bring profits to 
the producer. * * * 


Further: 


The monetary system must be so adminis- 
tered that what the community can produce 
is made available to the members of the com- 
munity, the satisfaction of human needs 
being accepted ar the only true end of pro- 
duction. 


I recognize that the gentleman from 
California is interested in the monetary 
feature, but I should like to know 
whether a cooperative commonwealth of 
Europe and the communal ownership of 
the means of production, which sounds 
like communism to me, are the things 
we are asked to help defend in Britain 
today? [Applause.] 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Izac] spoke a few moments ago of the 
“Christian democratic philosophy,” if I 
quote him correctly. He did not refer to 
the Malvern resolution directly. Just 
what is this Christian democratic philos- 
ophy? Is it the philosophy of commu- 
nism dressed up in Christianity? Is it 
the philosophy of the communal owner- 
ship of the means of production? Is this 
the philosophy of democracy? It is high 
time we learn just what it is that is pro- 
posed in “ordering the new society.” 

Not long ago I heard Sir Walter Cit- 
rine, secretary of the British Trades 
Union Council, address a Washington 
meeting of the American Federation of 
Labor and say that British labor leaders 
had come to the con lusion that socialism 
and communism meant slavery to labor 
and the loss of all the rights labor has so 
long fought to establish. He said that 
capitalism was the only system that men 
could live under and be free. We all 
know that capitalism is the foundation 
of democracy—not communism, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


startling. 
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The article from Time magazine fol- 
lows: 
[From Time magazine for January 20, 1941] 
RELIGION 
FOR A NEW SOCIETY 
Church of England liberals moved boldly 


last week to seize for the church leadership 


in “ordering the new society” which they 


found “quite evidently emerging” from the 


war. 
To that end they stole a march on the gov- 


ernment with a program of post-war aims 


which, coming from any group, would be 
Coming from the traditionally 
complacent and conservative established 
church it was little short of revolutionary. 
It called for unification of Europe in a co- 


operative commonwealth, communal owner- 


ship of the means of production, more re- 
ligion and less liturgy. On the negative side 
it condemned the profit motive and the 
church's own financial dependence on ancient 


perquisites and levies. 


Virtually unanimous sponsors of this pro- 
gram are the Archbishop of York, 23 of the 
church's 98 bishops (including top-ranking 
London and Durham), 14 deans, and a total 
of some 200 other churchmen. All of them 
seemingly remembered that the great ages of 
Christianity have come when the church 
took the lead in historic movements, which 
were as much economic and social as reli- 
gious, like the Crusades and the Reformation. 
All of them were determined that the church 
should assume just such a leadership in post- 
war reconstruction. And all of them were 
determined that that leadership should come 
from the Liberal rather than the Conserva- 
tive wing. 

With greatcoats wrapped around them, 
they gathered day after day in the paralyzing 
cold of unheated Malvern College to hear 
speaker after speaker denounce present-day 
failure to identify Christianity with any 
great cause except “nosing out fornication.” 
And then without a single dissenting voice 
they adopted a resolution presented by the 
archbishop himself. Chief planks: 

Union then: “After the war our aim must 
be the unification of Europe as a cooperative 
commonwealth.” 

Commerce and conservation: “In inter- 
national trade a genuine interchange of 
materially needed commodities must take 
the place of a struggle for so-called favor- 
able balance. * * We must recover 
reverence for the earth and its resources, 
treating it no longer as a reservoir of poten- 
tial wealth to be exploited, but as a store- 
house of divine bounty on which we utterly 
depend.” 

Profit system condemned: “Christian doc- 
trine must insist that production exists for 
consumption. * * * To a large extent 
production is carried on not to supply the 
consumer with goods but to bring profits to 
the producer... * This method * * * 
which tends to treat human work and hu- 
man satisfaction alike as a means to a false 
end—namely, monetary gain—becomes the 
source of unemloyment at home and danger- 
ous competition for markets abroad. * * * 
The monetary system must be so adminis- 
tered that what the community can pro- 
duce is made available to the members of 
the community, the satisfaction of human 
needs being accepted as the only true end of 
production.” 

Labor: “The true status of man, independ- 
ent of economic progress, must find expres- 
sion in the managerial framework of indus- 
try; the rights of labor must be recognized 
as in principle equal to those of capital in 
the control of industry, whatever the means 
by which this transformation is effected 

To this unanimous resolution the confer- 
ence added “by a very large majority“ a still 
more sweeping amendment proposed by Lib- 
eral Member of Parliament Sir Richard 
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Thomas Acland, which stirred up the only 
major controversy in the 4-day conference. 
This amendment asserted that “the owner- 
ship of the great resources of our commu- 
nity * * * [by] private individuals is a 
stumbling block. * * * The time has 
come, therefore, for Christians to proclaim 
the need for seeking some form of society in 
which this stumbling block will be removed.” 

Hardly less revolutionary than the church's 
program for society was its program for re- 
forming itself: 

Church’s function: The church has the 
duty and the right to speak not only to its 
members but to the world concerning the true 
principles of human life. The 
church as we know it does not. * * We 
therefore urge that enterprises be initiated 
whereby that life can be made manifest. 

Church militant: Christian people should 
take the fullest possible share in public life, 
both in Parliament, in municipal councils, in 
trade unions, and all other bodies affecting 
the public welfare. 

Church finances: Christians, clergy and 
laity alike, cannot take part in this work 
unless they are prepared to advocate complete 
reorganization of the internal financial life 
of the church. 

Form of worship: This must be so directed 
and conducted that its relevance to life and 
to men’s actual needs is evident. * * * 
Our traditional forms of matins and evensong, 
presupposing as they do acceptance of the 
tradition of the church and unfailing regu- 
larity of use, are largely unsuitable, They 
must in most places be supplemented by serv- 
ices of another type, whether liturgical or 
not. designed to bring before uninstructed 
people the truth concerning God. 

Concrete Christian service: “The whole con- 

gregation habitually worshiping together 
should regularly meet to plan and carry out 
some common enterprise for the general good. 
If there are social evils in a locality, such as 
bad housing or malnutrition, let them con- 
sider how evil can be remedied. * * * In 
other places let cells“ be formed upon the 
basis of common prayer, study, and service.” 
A far cry is all this from the class con- 
sciousness of the Church of England (and 
United States Episcopal) catechism: “My 
duty * * * is * * * to order myself 
lowly and reverently to all my betters * * * 
and to do my duty in that state of life unto 
which it shall please God to call me.” But 
World War No. 2 has merely speeded the shift 
from the old-time hunting-parson philosophy. 
Forerunners of the change were the Bishop of 
Ely’s effort in 1939 to turn his palace into an 
old folk’s home (“we keep too many gardeners 
to grow too many vegetables to feed too many 
servants to make too many beds”); the 1937 
move by a group of bishops and clergy to give 
up the mining royalties of the poverty- 
stricken northeast of England which went to 
the church, because otherwise it cannot hope 
to evangelize successfully a body of men 
(miners) who are strongly prejudiced against 
the sources of its supply.” 

If the Malvern resolutions were revolu- 
tionary, the speeches which spurred the con- 
ference to their acceptance were no less so. 
Seldom has the church called sinners to re- 
pentance with such bitter jeremiads as those 
by which 10 lay speakers called the church 
itself to repentance. Gloomed Critic-Philoso- 
pher John Middleton Murry: “The church has 
no relevant pattern of goodness to set before 
contemporary man. Regarding un- 
employment has the church done any other 
than acquiesce in the appalling solution 
which is the only one secular scciety has 
found, amely, preparation for war?? 
The church fails in leadership because it 
shows no signs of having known despair; no 
evidence of having been terrified by its own 
impotence.” 

Poet Thomas Stearns Eliot attacked the 
church in wasteland accents for letting 
Christian principle vanish from education. 
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Sir Richard Acland was flercer: “For over 150 
years you have neglected your duty * * * 
because of sheer funk. * * * The whole 
structure of society * * * is, from the 
Christian point of view, rotten and must 
permanently frustrate your efforts to create 
for the individual the possibility of a Christian 
life. * * * This has given Hitler the op- 
portunity for saying To hell with the whole 
order. * + He said this, and from de- 
spairing humanity he wrung forth a tre- 
mendous and dynamic response. * * * In 
order to save humanity from the horror 
of * * * nazi-ism, we must find a way of 
living superior, not merely to nazi-ism, but to 
that which we ourselves knew before. 
We are unprepared for this. Tou 
must be prepared to offend people who are 
determined to preserve the existing order. 
* * * I beg of you now to proclaim the 
new society openly. * * * Soonly will you 
save yourselves and us.” 

Novelist Dorothy Leigh Sayers (“Lord Peter 
Wimsey”) was even more vitriolic. “Sup- 
pose,” said she, “that during the last century 
the churches had * * * denounced cheat- 
ing with a quarter of the vehemence with 
which they denounced legalized adultery 
1. e., divorce and remarriage]. But one was 
easy and the other was not. * * * To 
upset legalized cheating, the church must 
tackle the Government in its very stronghold; 
while to cope with intellectual corruption she 
will have to affront all those who exploit it— 
the politician, the press, and the more influ- 
ential part of her own congregations. There- 
fore, she will acquiesce in a definition of 
morality so one-sided that it has deformed 
the very meaning of the word to sexual 
offenses. And yet, if every man living were 
to sleep in his neighbor’s bed, it could not 
bring the world so near shipwreck as that 
pride, that avarice and that intellectual sloth 
which the church has forgotten to write in 
the tale of its capital sins.” 

No small part of the significance of the 
conference was that its convener and chair- 
man was the Church of England’s second 
ranking prelate and its real intellectual and 
spiritual leader—stout, brisk, erudite, 59- 
year-old Dr. William Temple, Archbishop of 
York. Son of an Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Temple was an Oxford don of philosophy 
at 23, a headmaster at 29, a bishop at 39, an 
archbishop at 47. A famed theologian and 
an ardent exponent of the ecumenical (inter- 
church) movement, he is likely to be first 
president of the still World Coun- 
cil of Churches. Said Le at the conference: 

“The war is not to be regarded as an iso- 
lated evil detached from the general condi- 
tion of western civilization. * * * It is 
one symptom of widespread disease and mal- 
adjustment, resulting from the loss of convic- 
tion concerning the reality and character of 
God, * * * [We need] a new order of 
society—a new integration of religion, morals, 
politics, and economics. * * * ‘It is the 
business of Lambeth [the palace of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury] to remind Westminster 
[the Houses of Parliament] of its responsi- 
bility to God.’” 

Conspicuously absent from the Malvern 
Conference was the suave, sail-trimming 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Most Reverend 
and Right Honorable Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
evictor of Edward VIII, now 76 years old, 
whom William Temple may eventually suc- 
ceed as primate of all England. 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
KEE]. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, it has not 
been my custom during the 8 years I 
have been in Congress to frequently en- 
gage in debate upon or discuss many of 
the measures coming before this body for 
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consideration. I have always entertained 
the opinion that this representative body 
of intelligent men, having every facility 
furnished to them to enable them to ex- 
amine every possible suggested piece of 
legislation, would be able to make up 
their minds and vote their own convic- 
tions upon legislation without any aid 
from me. 

Today I am taking the floor, however, 
for two reasons: First, the measure be- 
fore us is one that I consider, and I be- 
lieve it is considered by a majority of the 
House, a matter of greatest impor- 
tance; and, second, since the preparation 
of this bill there has been much mis- 
representation with respect to it. The 
misrepresentation includes various and 
sundry statements with reference to 
what the bill contains and what its effect 
will be. We have heard it said that the 
passage of this bill will enable the Presi- 
dent to lead us directly to war; that the 
authority granted him by this bill to re- 
pair and allow the warships of belligerent 
governments to be repaired in our ports 
and in our navy yards would be con- 
trary to international law and would 
cause us to enter the conflict. It has 
been said that this bill would enable the 
President to spend large sums of money; 
in fact, it would enable him to bankrupt 
the Government of the United States. It 
has been said there is no limitation to 
this bill, even though an amendment has 
been written into it providing a limita- 
tion. It has been said that the President, 
during the 24-year period this bill is 
in force, would be able to engage in 
great undertakings and involve the 
United States Government in contracts 
which would neither be completed, fin- 
ished, adjusted, nor executed for many 
years. 

I want to use this occasion not to take 
up the bill in all of its phases and analyze 
it point by point and clause by clause, 
because that has been ably done by 
speakers who preceded me, but if I can 
relieve the minds of some of the Mem- 
bers who have misapprehensions with 
respect to the effect of this bill; and if 
by what I say today I am able to lead one 
Member out through the maze of doubt 
that has been thrown around the mean- 
ing and effect of this measure, then I will 
have served some good purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, for 150 years, or ever 
since the foundation of our Government, 
this Nation and its people have lived 
under a constitutional government, free, 
happy, and contented. During that time 
we have blazed a way for the nations of 
the world. We have been the one great 
democracy and our example has been, 
until some years ago, followed by many 
of the nations of the earth. But today 
we find ourselves faced with a grave dan- 
ger, a grave situation, not of our meking. 

Three of the great powers of the world 
have combined together for their own 
purpose and that announced purpose is 
the creation of a new order, not alone in 
Europe, or in Asia, not in any one conti- 
nent, but a new order throughout the en- 
tire world. In view of that, can anyone 
assert that the United States is not inter- 
ested in the new order proposed to be 
created and established in the world, not 
with the consent of the peoples which it 
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would affect, but established in the world 
by force of arms? 

As I talk to you today that new order 
is being instituted and has been insti- 
tuted in many nations that just a few 
short months ago were free and almost 
as democratic as our own. That order 
does not seek alone to change govern- 
ment, it does not seek alone to modify 
the methods of government, but its aim 
is to change every human relation. The 
dictators and those who are putting into 
existence the so-called new order pro- 
pose to enter the individual homes of the 
world and there destroy every domestic 
tie, deaden every tender sentiment be- 
tween parent and child, and eradicate 
every sense of loyalty binding together 
the members of the household. It means 
to regulate the relationship between man 
and man, destroy the friendship between 
individuals, and sever the ties that bind 
them together, whether they be business 
or social. This new order seeks to take 
away from men every initiative and to 
make each individual a mere unit, with no 
personal liberty or personal initiative 
and with no obligation of loyalty except 
to a state. Not only that, but as referred 
to by my distinguished friend from Cali- 
fornia, it destroys the most sacred and 
precious thing that mankind has, the 
right to worship a God of his own choice 
in a manner of his own selection. 

In the past, under the most tyrannical 
governments in the world, as for example, 
the land of the Czars, the serfs, the most 
downtrodden people on earth, up to re- 
cent years had little churches at the 
crossroads out upon the barren, wind- 
swept spaces of Russia where after long 
hard days of labor they could kneel down 
and worship the God of their fathers and 
draw hope and comfort from the re- 
ligion of the Lord, Jesus Christ. That 
privilege has been taken away from them 
and the same privilege and right is 
being rapidly destroyed in each of the 
totalitarian countries. Today in some 
of those countries God has been out- 
lawed. With that same danger we are 
now threatened. When I say we are 
threatened, I speak advisedly. 

We had witnesses in our hearings who 
testified that this country was in no 
danger of invasion from Germany. I 
call your attention to the fact that one of 
the chief witnesses who gave testimony to 
that effect was Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
who testified that only 10,000 airplanes 
would be necessary to fully protect this 
country from any invasion by a foreign 
government. But upon being questioned, 
Colonel Lindbergh admitted that there 
are only 1,800 miles of distance between 
the eastern coast of South America and 
the western shores of Africa. 

He advised most earnestly that we at 
once acquire bases in South America on 
its east coast and establish air fields and 
army bases. For what purpose? There 
can be but one answer. We must estab- 
lish bases in South America for the pur- 
pose of repelling an invasion which, ac- 
cording to this same witness, could not 
happen. 

It has been shown by the history of 
Europe that certain unfortunate nations 
over there did not fear invasion, either. 
They were neutral; they endeavored to 
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remain neutral. More than that, they 
leaned over backward to be friendly with 
the totalitarian powers. But were their 
rights respected? One morning they were 
free, and the next morning they 
awakened to find that they were under 
the control of an alien power and no 
longer had any rights which that alien 
power was even expected to respect. 

The only barrier that stands today be- 
tween this country of ours and the 
threatened danger of the three totali- 
tarian powers is the British Empire. 
Much has already been said on the floor 
of the House about the gallant stand be- 
ing made by Great Britain against the 
forces of aggression. It will serve no 
useful purpose for me to add my praise 
to that which has already been given. 
The courage of the British soldier and 
sailor and the morale of the British 
people are beyond all praise. Whether 
Britain goes down in defeat or whether 
victory perches upon her banners, she 
will have written a glorious chapter in 
the world’s history, a chapter embla- 
zoned in letters of living light which will 
forever shine as a beacon for the guid- 
ance of generations yet unborn. 

To my mind there is no necessity for 
us to argue today the question of whether 
or not we should aid England. That 
question has long been settled in the 
minds of the American people. That is 
today the fixed and determined policy of 
America and that policy is approved even 
by the greater majority of the opponents 
of the measure now under consideration. 
As a matter of fact, upon this question 
alone there is no difference of opinion 
between the gentlemen to my left and 
my colleagues to the right. The contro- 
versy is as to method alone. In other 
words, we are practically agreed upon 
the policy that it is to the best interests 
of the United States to give aid to Great 
Britain, and it is an assured fact that the 
greater majority of the American people 
today are in favor of our supplying this 
aid to the fullest extent short of war. 

The question may well be asked “Upon 
what grounds do both the proponents 
and the opponents of this bill base their 
belief that it is to our interest to give aid 
to the British Empire in its fight against 
the aggressor nations?” It is quite evi- 
dent that we all have the same reason, 
to wit: That the defense of Great Britain 
is essential to the defense of the United 
States. However friendly any of us may 
be toward the British, whatever our ties 
may be with the British people, none of 
us would advocate devoting the resources 
of this country to the aid of the British 
Empire did we not believe or were we 
not firmly convinced that the fall of that 
empire would place our own country in 
grave danger. 

We hear it frequently said that Great 
Britain is fighting our fight. In a cer- 
tain sense this is true, but in a more 
realistic sense it is not true Great Brit- 
ain is fighting her own fight She is 
fighting for her possessions, for her 
trade, for her homes, and for her very 
existence as a nation. She does not 
have as an objective any interest of 
America, and not even Great Britain’s 
warmest friend or strongest supporter in 
this country can conscientiously claim 
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that this was one of her objectives. On 
the other hand, however, and in another 
sense, England is today actually fighting 
our battle for upon her success, upon her 
continued national existence, depends our 
safety. To put it more bluntly, should 
England lay down her arms in defeat our 
security would demand that we pick 
them up. If the torch should fall from 
England's hand, it must be caught and 
carried by us. 

As I have already said, it seems to me 
that the only controversy there is today 
between the opponents of this bill and its 
proponents is the question as to the best 
method to be adopted by this country to 
aid the British in their fight. In the bill 
now under consideration we are propos- 
ing a method to render this aid which, 
after long consideration, we deem to be 
sound and efficient. It was early recog- 
nized by the committee, of which I have 
the honor to be a member, that no 
method could be proposed which would 
not meet with objection from some quar- 
ter. The bill before us was neither has- 
tily drawn nor ill considered. Every 
provision in it was written with studied 
care and the whole was designed to best 
carry out the intended purpose of ren- 
dering the greatest aid to Britain at the 
earliest possible moment. 

I shall not attempt to make an analy- 
sis of this measure section by section, for 
that has been done many times, not only 
during the extensive hearings upon the 
bill, and in the report of the committee, 
but also by able speakers who have pre- 
ceded me upon this floor. It is my pur- 
pose in the brief time allotted to me to 
take up and discuss one by one some of 
the objections and criticisms of the bill 
made by its opponents. 

Early in this debate the statement was 
made and is still being made that this 
bill had been the subject of more mis- 
representations than had any other 
measure ever considered by Congress. I 
agree with that statement, but I insist 
that these misrepresentations have been 
made not by the proponents of the meas- 
ure but by those in bitter opposition to 
it. It has been labeled a dictator bill and 
a war measure. It has been represented 
as conferring upon the President of the 
United States not only vast additional 
powers but dictatorial powers to an ex- 
tent only to be conjured in the vivid 
imagination of someone in violent oppo- 
sition to it and careless of the methods 
used to defeat it; it has been represented 
as a measure prepared and intended for 
the sole purpose of dragging this country 
into war; it has been represented as a 
measure the passage of which could have 
no effect other than to at once precipi- 
tate this country immediately into the 
armed conflict now raging in Europe and 
to compel the sending of American sol- 
diers to battlefields in foreign lands. 
These are the misrepresentations to 
which I hope the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FisH] referred in his address 
to this body, and these are the misrepre- 
sentations which are without any foun- 
dation in truth. . 

One of the original criticisms of the 
pending measure was that it authorized 
the President to direct the convoy of 
ships carrying materials to the nations 
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for whom they are intended. If any of 
you were present at the hearings, you 
probably recall that Mr. Castle, a former 
Under Secretary of State, testified at the 
hearings and without any hesitancy at 
once said, “Oh, yes, this bill authorizes 
the President to establish convoys and 
send the naval vessels of this country to 
convoy shipments to the old country.” 
Upon being required, however, to point 
out the section of the bill that contains 
that requirement, he was unable to do so, 
as is anyone within the sound of my voice 
or anyone else who has ever read the bill. 
There is not a single clause or provision 
in there that authorizes any convoy of 
these ships, by the orders of the Presi- 
dent or anyone else. 

To meet the objections, however, that 
were raised with reference to this prop- 
osition, and, as lawyers would say, out of 
an excess of caution, we have inserted 
an amendment in the bill which directly 
and explicitly states that nothing in this 
bill shall be construed to authorize the 
convoy of ships. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. KEE. The question of whether or 
not the President himself can direct a 
convoy of these ships is another question. 
I say to you, and I think I say it advisedly, 
that a provision in this bill directly for- 
bidding the convoy of vessels would not 
be constitutional. 

Under the Constitution the President is 
the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy. This is not an honorary posi- 
tion unaccompanied by authority, but it 
carries with it all the powers implied by 
the title. Who can say what the President 
may or may not do as such commander in 
chief? It is my considered opinion that in 
his discretion and under his constitutional 
authority he already has the power to 
order convoys for vessels bound to any 
part of the world. If that is true, this 
power of the President can neither be re- 
voked or limited by congressional action. 

History records many instances of the 
exercise by our Presidents of their con- 
stitutional power over the Navy. Jeffer- 
son sent our fleet against the pirates of 
Tripoli; McKinley sent our fleet, as well 
as troops to fight the Boxers in China; 
Theodore Roosevelt sent the Atlantic 
Fleet around the world, and other Presi- 
dents have sent units of the fleet to re- 
mote corners of the earth upon various 
missions and without any express or im- 
plied congressional authority. Even our 
good friend, Col. Charles Lindbergh, as 
was right and proper, was, by order of a 
President, “convoyed” home from France 
by an American warship on the occasion 
of his greatest exploit. It would, there- 
fore, seem to be elementary that the 
President is already vested by the Con- 
stitution with the power to order convoys 
and that the only possible way of divest- 
ing him of this power would be by con- 
stitutional amendment. We certainly 
cannot do it by this bill. 

I am personally opposed to the convoy- 
ing at this time of British, American, or 
any other vessels by the American Navy. 
I firmly believe that should we undertake 
the convoying of vessels, such action 
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would invite attack and inevitably lead 
us into war. I would vote against any 
proposal to establish at this time and 
under present conditions a convoy sys- 
tem. At the same time, I am just as 
firmly convinced that the Neutrality Act, 
insofar as Congress has the authority to 
do so, meets the situation. It forbids 
American vessels from going into combat 
zones, and it is certainly apparent that 
ships cannot be convoyed where they can- 
not go. To enact legislation upon this 
question more stringent and far reach- 
ing than the Neutrality Act would, in my 
opinion, be going beyond the jurisdiction 
of Congress. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. FISH. Is it not a fact that the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Knox, said the 
convoying of ships would be an act of 
war? 

Mr. KEE. I believe myself it would be 
an act of war. I would vote against the 
convoying of ships if that question should 
come before us at this moment and under 
present conditions, but this bill does not 
authorize any convoying- and does not 
say anything about it. 

Mr. FISH. But this bill surrenders a 
great many of the powers of the Con- 
gress to the Executive. In my opinion, it 
surrenders some of our great constitu- 
tional powers to the President. 

Mr. KEE. In my opinion, it surrenders 
very few. 

Mr. FISH. If we do that and surren- 
der our powers to the Executive, why 
should not the Executive be willing to 
surrender some of his power and accept 
an amendment of that kind, if it is the 
will of the Congress and the American 
people? 

Mr. KEE. The President himself is just 
the same as any other individual. He 
cannot violate the Constitution. He can 
neither surrender any right under the 
Constitution nor abdicate his powers, and 
if the Constitution gives him a power he 
would have the right to exercise that 
power. 

Mr. FISH. But we in this bill are sur- 
rendering much power. We permit the 
President to give away any part of the 
Navy. 

Mr. KEE. And the gentleman thinks 
that there ought to be a trade between us 
and the President? 

Mr. FISH. What is sauce to the goose 
is sauce for the gander. 

Mr. KEE. I am sorry, but I cannot 
yield any further. 

One of the criticisms of the bill early 
voiced by its opponents was the fact that 
no time limit was fixed for its expiration. 
Your committee recognized that there 
were grounds for this criticism, and in 
consideration of this fact the bill comes 
to you with an amendment definitely 
providing for its termination on June 30, 
1943. Now we find that this concession 
is unsatisfactory to the objectors and a 
new criticism is offered to this provision. 
The claim is made that the provision is 
in fact no time limit because, they say, 
that during the period the bill is in force 
and effect the President of the United 
States can make and enter into agree- 
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ments which will not be completed at the 
termination of the time limit. The fact 
that the President can make contracts 
which will not be executed until after 
the legislation is no longer in force is 
true, but that fact is not properly the 
subject of criticism. A contract as to 
the time for its execution is always gov- 
erned by its own terms and not by the 
law under which it is made. It would in- 
deed be a foolish and futile thing for 
Congress to do to pass an act giving a 
power of attorney to the President to 
make contracts for and on behalf of the 
United States and by the same act fix a 
definite time limit for the execution of 
all contracts made under the power. The 
time limit of something over 2 years, 
fixed as the lifetime of this measure, em- 
phatically designates the date on which 
the powers conferred herein upon the 
President expire and after which they 
can no longer be exercised. To say, how- 
ever, that a contract made by the Presi- 
dent prior to the expiration of his au- 
thority must also end with the date his 
authority expires would simply mean an 
inhibition against the President entering 
into any contracts other than those that 
must necessarily be executed within the 
shortest possible space of time; it would 
mean that on the expiration of the 
President’s power no uncompleted con- 
tract could be completed, no uncom- 
pleted settlements could be settled, no 
undelivered goods or materials agreed to 
be delivered could be delivered, and no 
unfinished job could be finished. It cer- 
tainly seems to me that to any man of 
the slightest experience in the business 
world the absolute futility, not to say in- 
justice, of inserting a clause in this meas- 
ure, which in effect absolutely forbids the 
completion of a valid and subsisting con- 
tract, should be at once apparent. Any 
individual who has ever found it neces- 
sary to give a power of attorney or to 
transact business with one holding a 
power of attorney will at once recognize 
that such a power would be absolutely 
useless should it contain a provision to 
the effect that contracts made there- 
under might not be executed after the 
termination of the power. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. KEE. Under a limitation a half- 
completed battleship would remain on 
the ways, an undelivered consignment of 
commodities would stay on the docks, 
an unfinished fleet of torpedo boats 
would remain uncompleted, unpaid bills 
could not be liquidated, and there could 
be no settlement or final adjustment of 
the entire program. The common-sense 
and businesslike method is to have each 
contract made under the power granted 
in the bill to contain a provision for its 
termination, either at a fixed date or 
when and if a change in the situation 
justifies its termination. I personally 
am confident that such a limitation will 
be written in every contract made under 
this act. 

Another amendment insisted upon by 
the critics of the bill and which has been 
incorporated for the purpose of relieving 
any undue misapprehension is the provi- 
sion requiring that, before the disposing 
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of certain materials as defined in the 
measure, the President shall consult with 
the Chief of Staff of the Army and the 
Chief of Naval Operations. This amend- 
ment is a mandatory clause and compels 
the President to do that which, without 
compulsion, the evidence before the com- 
mittee showed he has always heretofore 
done. The critics, however, would go 
further and have this clause amended in 
order to specifically require the Presi- 
dent not only to have such consultation 
but also, before taking any action, to 
Secure from the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions or the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
or both, a certificate to the effect that 
the materials to be disposed of were not 
required by the American Army or Navy. 

To demonstrate the unsoundness of 
this latter proposal, it is only necessary 
to point out the fact that both the Chief 
of Naval Operations and the Chief of 
Staff of the Army are subordinates of the 
President. He is the Commander in 
Chief of both the Army and Navy and 
the officers referred to are both sub- 
ject to his orders and direction. He has 
the power to remove them at his discre- 
tion and for cause. It must appeal to 
any thoughtful mind that it is nothing 
short of ridiculous to impose upon a com- 
mander the requirement that he secure 
the consent of a subordinate to any pro- 
posed action. It would be just as reason- 
able to impose upon the manager and 
owner of a mercantile establishment the 
requirement that he secure the consent 
of his bookkeeper as a condition prece- 
dent to his purchase or sale of a bill of 
goods. 

In addition to the above argument 
against the clause under discussion, I can 
also authoritatively state that the com- 
mittee had before it conclusive evidence 
that the necessity of making certificates 
of the character named—a requirement 
heretofore imposed—has not only been 
unsatisfactory to all parties concerned, 
including the Chief of Staff of the Army 
and the Chief of Naval Operations, but 
has from time to time been the direct 
cause of chaos and confusion in the de- 
partments, with resultant trouble and 
delays, 

I would like to discuss, if I have suffi- 
cient time, section 3 of this bill, which is 
claimed to give the President so many 
extraordinary powers. I want briefly, 
however, to discuss before I close one 
other point, and that is the question 
raised with reference to tlie limit of ex- 
penditures that can be made under this 
bill. Everyone is agreed that this bill is 
not an appropriation bill; it is a bill of 
authorization. It authorizes merely the 
appropriation of what money may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of 
the act; and the appropriation to be 
made is a future thing to be done by the 
Congress and is in the control of the 
Congress. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I beg the gentleman’s par- 
don, but I only have a few minutes and 
cannot yield. 

There may be an amendment offered 
on the floor providing for a limitation of 
the appropriation authorized by the bill. 
It is said that such an amendment will 
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limit the appropriation to $2,000,000,- 
000. This bill, as all knows, does not 
appropriate a single dollar to carry out 
its purposes. Therefore the matter of the 
amount to be expended for such pur- 
poses is left entirely in the control of 
Congress. The bill is an authoriza- 
tion only. Before a single dollar can 
be expended it will be necessary for the 
President to come to Congress for an 
actual appropriation of such amount as 
he may deem necessary. The amount to 
be expended will, therefore, be for the 
determination of Congress alone. I 
know that it is said that under this bill 
the President can engage in undertak- 
ings and can incur obligations which will 
necessitate an appropriation by Congress 
to liquidate them, This is not true. 
There is a constitutional inhibition 
against incurring such obligations, and 
the President as well as all others are 
bound by this constitutional provision. 
Where, therefore, is the necessity of put- 
ting a ceiling upon a mere authorization? 
If we were authorizing the construction 
of a Federal building, or the building of a 
flood-control dam, it would be perfectly 
feasible, through the estimates of con- 
struction engineers, to stipulate a maxi- 
mum authorization. In the instant case, 
however, it is not possible to compute in 
advance the expenditures that may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of 
the act—purposes involving the defense 
of one and perhaps more great nations. 
As the bill stands, Congress will hold the 
purse strings and will be absolutely able 
to control and fix the amount of the 
necessary appropriation. In this au- 
thorization there is no place for a limit- 
ing amendment. 

The claim that the President might or 
could under the terms of this act give aid 
to aggressor nations is equal in absurdity 
with the idea that the President would 
give away the American Navy. The bill 
authorizes aid only to nations whose de- 
fense is vital to the defense of this 
country, and there is no aggressor nation 
on the face of God’s earth whose defense 
would be considered by the President as 
vital to our security. 

Objection has been made to the 
authority granted in the pending measure 
for the repair of belligerent vessels in 
American harbors or shipyards. In my 
opinion this action by us could not pos- 
sibly plunge us into war any quicker than 
would acts we have already committed. 
Under existing conditions Adolf Hitler 
is the last man on earth who wants war 
with the United States. If war with us 
would be to his interest we would have 
had it a long time since. It cannot be 
disputed that we have already committed 
many unneutral acts or acts which could 
be labeled as unneutral under interna- 
tional law. Today, however, inter- 
national law is practically nonexistent. 

Germany, Italy, and Japan have time 
after time violated or entirely disregarded 
every provision in international law in- 
consistent with their national interests. 
Treaty after treaty, solemnly made and 
signed by these countries and presumed 
to be valid, binding and subsisting con- 
tracts have been consistently violated or 
repudiated by each of the Axis Powers. 
Their solemn promises, their pledged 
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faith, their national honor have all been 
thrown to the winds in every case where 
it served their interests to do so. When 
and if Hitler wants war with the United 
States it will be unnecessary for us to 
give him an excuse. He himself will find 
a reason. In any event, even under inter- 
national law as once observed, it is allow- 
able for ships of a belligerent nation to 
be repaired and made seaworthy in our 
harbors, even though it requires a period 
of more than 24 hours to make such re- 
pairs. Therefore, the clause in this bill 
authorizing the repair of ships in Ameri- 
can shipyards or harbors may be justified 
even under international law. 

I have already explained that the words 
“notwithstanding any other law,” con- 
tained in section 3 of the act does not 
repeal a single existing statute. This fact 
is clearly explained in the report of the 
committee bringing this bill to the floor 
of the House. The Neutrality Act and the 
Johnson Act are in nowise repealed or 
modified by this bill. The quoted phrase 
merely means that, during the life of this 
measure, any provision of another 
statute which may be in conflict with the 
provisions of this bill, is suspended for 
that period only. In all other respects 
all laws continue in full force and the 
suspended provisions are restored upon 
the expiration of this act. 

It has been well said that the heart of 
the bill under consideration is section 3. 
It is also true that the bulk of the criti- 
cism against the bill is directed at this 
section. That criticism can be boiled 
down to one premise upon which all of 
the objections of the opponents of the bill 
are based, to wit: That Congress is giving 
too much power to the President. Sec- 
tion 3 has been repeatedly explained and 
analyzed. It is not complicated, neither 
is it vague nor indefinite. Its meaning 
can be expressed in a few simple sen- 
tences. It simply means and says that 
notwithstanding the provisions of any 
existing law to the contrary the President 
may, if he deems it in the interest of the 
defense of our country, authorize our Sec- 
retary of War and Secretary of the Navy 
to manufacture in plants under their 
jurisdiction, or otherwise procure, articles 
deemed necessary to the defense of any 
nation whose defense is vital to the de- 
fense of our country, and to put such ar- 
ticles into the possession of the country 
to be defended; it further authorizes the 
placing of such defense articles into 
workable condition, the communication 
to the government receiving them, of in- 
formation upon how to use them, and the 
release of such articles for transportation 
to the government to which they are 
furnished. 

We have heard it repeatedly asserted by 
the opponents of the bill that under this 
section 3, read in connection with other 
sections of the measure, the President 
could do strange and wonderful things to 
the grave danger and injury of our coun- 
try. We have been told that he could, 
and great fear has been expressed that he 
would, give away the entire Navy of the 
United States; that he could bankrupt 
the Nation by making large expenditures 
of money without any further authority 
from Congress; that under these provi- 
sions he could give aid to aggressor na- 
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tions; that by permitting the repair in 
American harbers or American plants of 
vessels belonging to belligerent nations 
he would immediately plunge this coun- 
try into war; that the words “notwith- 
standing any other law” necessarily re- 
pealed many vital statutes of this coun- 
try; that under section 3 the President 
could order the transportation of war 
materials to foreign countries in Ameri- 
can ships; that the authority granted by 
the bill to the President was so broad in 
its scope that it meant the entire sur- 
render by Congress of its every preroga- 
tive. 

The idea that the President might give 
away the Navy of the United States was, 
no doubt, born of ill-will or hatred of our 
great Executive; was carefully nurtured 
in the hope that it would grow into a 
great fear in the minds of the American 
people and undermine their confidence 
in the man who for 8 years has directed 
the affairs of the Nation without the com- 
mission of a single act in betrayal of that 
confidence. Paragraph 2 of section 3 
gives the President the power to author- 
ize our Secretary of War or Secretary of 
the Navy “to sell, transfer, exchange, 
lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of to any 
such government any defense article.” 
The delegation of that power to the Presi- 
dent is for the sole purpose of national 
defense—the protection of our country 
by aiding in the defense of any country 
whose security is vital to our defense. No 
other reason would justify our parting 
with a single boat or a single gun. But 
when and if we are assured that our na- 
tional security, our very national exist- 
ence as a free people, depends upon the 
successful defense of another nation, we 
would then be traitors to our country 
should we niggardly withhold that which 
we possess of what that nation may re- 
quire. If we are going to lend our aid at 
all, it must be limited only by how much 
we have of what is required to protect 
and save the nation whose defense is vital 
to our own. It is for this reason that the 
broad power is given. Anything less 
would be futile and useless, The talk 
about the President of this great nation 
giving away the American Navy is child- 
ish and absurd. Not a single witness of 
the opposition appearing before our com- 
mittee at the hearings would admit any 
fear of such action, and no one can tell 
me that any such fear is in the mind of 
any Member of this Congress. 

Like my friend the gentleman from 
South Carolina, who most ably discussed 
this measure on yesterday, I frankly say 
that I do not know whether this bill, if 
enacted, will keep us out of war or not. I 
echo his prayer that it may. I do know 
that it is our duty as Representatives of 
the American people to devote our minds, 
our hearts, and our every energy to the 
task of defending this, the last and great- 
est of the world’s democracies, from the 
danger which threatens us and to the 
preservation for our children and our 
children’s children of that liberty and 
freedom which was our priceless heritage. 
It is our duty at this time of grave danger 
to lay aside the petty things of everyday 
life, to forget party affiliation, to overlook 
personal disagreements, and to unite as 
one man in our effort to find and pursue 
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the best method to accomplish the pur- 
pose that is in all of our minds. I am of 
the firm and unalterable conviction that 
the passage of this act is the best means 
we could adopt for our present defense. 
As time passes other measures may be 
necessary, but for the moment this is the 
action that we should take, and I trust 
that we will take it. Let us pass this bill 
and look forward to the future not only 
with hope but with faith in the ultimate 
triumph of a righteous cause. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
LELAND M. Forp] such time as he may 
desire to use. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, after listening for the past 2 days 
to the speeches and remarks that have 
been made on the so-called lease-lend 
bill, No. 1776, and after reading and 
listening to the testimony and state- 
ments of the various witnesses, given 
before the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, I would like to make a few remarks 
on this matter. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
importance of this bill to our country. 
The danger and the safety of this coun- 
try have been greatly stressed by both 
the proponents and the opponents of 
this bill. Unfortunately, due to the con- 
ditions over which we certainly had no 
control, and in which we had no voice 
nor vote, I believe this situation is 
fraught with great danger. I think this 
danger is evident in two ways. First, as 
it affects our national defense and safety. 

Second, the danger as it affects our 
American form of government as we have 
known it, and the changes in the func- 
tioning of this Government that might 
5 5 as a result of the passage of this 

Much has been said on both sides by 
those who are for and those who are 
against. The peculiar thing about this 
whole bill is that much that has been 
said on both sides is true, and I believe 
that my colleagues who have made these 
statements are certainly conscientious 
and patriotic, but present the side as it 
particularly occurs to them respectively. 

The fact that there is such a differ- 
ence of opinion by such conscientious and 
patriotic men does indicate that the bill 
is defective and is certainly open to many 
different interpretations. Unfortunately, 
every one of these interpretations is ex- 
tremely important to the safety and wel- 
fare of this Nation, either from the stand- 
point of our own national defense, or 
from the standpoint of the change it may 
make in the American form of govern- 
ment. 

So far as I am concerned—and many 
others on both sides of this House feel 
the same way that I do—my opinion is 
this: That this country has already gone 
so far in this matter that they cannot 
turn back, and it is not a matter of a free 
choice, but now becomes a matter of mak- 
ing a choice against our will, with the 
hope that we will be guided in our judg- 
ment to do the very best we can for the 
country, considering all sides of the ques- 
tion. Many of the things that put us 
in this position were done over our heads, 
against our wishes, against our voices, 
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and against our votes. There is no use 
to dwell on why these things were done, 
but we must actually meet the conditions 
as they are and face them. Therefore, 
I say that we are not free in our choice 
and we have perhaps gone so far that we 
cannot now turn back. Summed up, the 
things we would like to do are these: 

First. We must do the thing that will 
protect America first, above everybody 
else’s interest. 

Second. In order now to protect Amer- 
ica we must give the British aid. 

Third. We should not abdicate as 
Congressmen and change the American 
form of government. 

Fourth. We would like to keep this 
country out of war. 

How we can do these things and still 
keep this country out of war depends 
upon the handling of the whole matter 
by our administration itself. After all, 
the conduct of foreign relations is vested 
in the administration, and when the ad- 
ministration seeks this power it cer- 
tainly does take the responsibility that 
goes with it, as well as the accountability 
to the whole Nation for its ultimate 
action. The administration was elected 
upon a platform pledging to keep us out 
of war, and now that this is beyond our 
control, with particular reference to for- 
So relations, it is up to them to make 
good. 

Very frankly, I do not like this bill, 
although I may have to vote for it. Iam 
sorry to see this kind of a bill presented 
in this form on this floor. I feel that a 
better bill could have been drawn which 
could have been much simpler and much 
more understandable and subject to only 
one interpretation. I feel that the ob- 
jectives could have been accomplished, 
first, by presenting a single bill to aid 
England, without incorporating therein 
this tremendous grant of power to the 
administrative side of government, and 
still accomplish its purposes. 

Stress has been laid upon the speed 
with which Congress acts, and much 
comment has been made about speed of 
action. I submit the actions of Congress 
itself as evidence that it can act speed- 
ily when bills that have only one mean- 
ing are presented to it. It has voted 
billions of dollars when it came to a ques- 
tion of national defense. We have put 
these bills through in one day and in 
some instances in less than a day. There- 
fore, I again say that if a single bill is 
presented to this House in proper form 
this House can and does make speed. 
I offer the above as evidence that it was 
unnecessary to place before this House 
this double-barreled bill. 

Many of my friends on both sides of 
this House and myself would like to vote 
on these issues separately. There is no 
doubt but that nearly every Member of 
this House would vote to aid the British, 
and do it quickly. 

There is no doubt that these same 
Members, including myself, would vote 
down this Presidential power. If we were 
permitted to do that, we would then be 
having a free choice in this matter and 
vote freely. 

As against this, we have not a free 
choice to vote on this bill in its present 
form. I say to you that we are being de- 
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nied free choice as Congressmen to vote 
as we would like. Expressed in other 
words, it simply means that we are disen- 
franchised to a certain degree. My proof 
of this statement is that, if we vote “yes” 
on this bill in its present form, we would 
accomplish the thing that we would like 
to do, namely, give aid to the British, but 
at the same time this “yes” vote would 
automatically give away powers of the 
Congress that we do not want to give 
away, and if we had a free choice, we 
would not give them away. 

If we vote “No,” we accomplish one of 
the things that we want to do, namely, 
not give away the powers of Congress, but 
by that same vote we automatically deny 
that aid that all of us want to give to 
Britain. What the amendments may be 
in their final form none of us now knows, 
but I ask this Congress to amend this bill 
in such a way that it will give aid to the 
British and modify or cut out that part 
which would change the American form 
of government. 

The thing every one of us here is going 
to be faced with in the last analysis is a 
vote on this bill. Facing the facts as they 
will be, we will then be confronted with 
a “Yes” or “No” vote. 

Many of us will probably vote for this 
bill, but will do it reluctantly, feeling that 
we have gone so far out already, and feel- 
ing further that we are more or less gam- 
bling and will have to choose the lesser 
evil or the lesser gamble, namely, the 
safety and welfare of this country from 
a standpoint of national defense, as 
against the loss of certain congressional 
powers, and in voting this way I feel that 
if we come through this whole situation, 
we can again regain those powers of Con- 
gress and regain our American form of 
government, where we could not do so if 
the country was lost. 

Therefore I again ask the Members of 
this House to look carefully at each 
amendment and to carry these amend- 
ments that would modify the Presidential 
powers and give us the greatest pro- 
tection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Van ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, this 
lend-lease bill is the most important piece 
of legislation that the Congress of the 
United States has been asked to consider 
in the past 160 years of our existence as a 
free Nation. There is not one of us who 
is not alert to the situation and who has 
not spent hours analyzing this bill, as 
well as all testimony presented at the 
hearings. Frankly, gentlemen, we have 
all lost sleep over this important measure. 

It is common knowledge that prior to 
my election to Congress I was active in 
veteran circles throughout the United 
States, and that during such activity I 
constantly stressed the need of an ade- 
quate national defense, the preservation 
of our American form of government, 
and, above all, the keeping of America out 
of another futile World War. 
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Since coming to Congress I have con- 
tinued my efforts in support of those 
views, believing them to represent a 
gospel of real Americanism. While I do 
not pretend to speak for organized vet- 
erandom, the right to employ the knowl- 
edge and experience gained from first- 
hand observations during my veteran 
activities should not be denied me. 

I am not content to accept at all times 
the philosophy of those who would have 
us as a nation police other portions of 
the globe; nor do I wholeheartedly sub- 
scribe to isolation theories in their en- 
tirety. There may be occasions when 
both these different schools of thought 
have merit to their contentions. What 
I have honestly tried to do is to utilize the 
good points of both isolationists and in- 
terventionists, thereby promoting the 
best interest of America in acquiring an 
adequate national defense, preserving 
our form of government, and keeping 
America out of futile Old World struggles. 

An analysis of my voting record in 
Congress will indicate that I have zeal- 
ously followed my honest convictions. 
Gentlemen, to chart such a course and 
remain true to it has been difficult in 
the face of a wave of organized propa- 
ganda the like of which the world has 
never witnessed. 

At this point I want it understood that 
I join the overwhelming majority of the 
American people in approving all possi- 
ble aid to the valiant sons of the British 
Empire. Moreover, I sincerely pray that 
the courageous English people will emerge 
victors in resisting the iron hand of Hit- 
ler. Like the vast majority of the Amer- 
ican people, I do not favor stripping our 
own defenses of needed military supplies 
so essential to our own national security. 

Unfortunately, this bill before us has 
been labeled as a measure “to aid Great 
Britain.” Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The bill grants nothing to 
Great Britain directly. Britain is not 
named in the bill. Every grant made by 
the bill is a grant, not to Great Britain 
or any other nation but to the President 
of the United States. In reality, stripped 
of its camouflage, it proposes to have 
Congress delegate its constitutional pow- 
ers to our Chief Executive under the 
guise of helping any warring nation desig- 
nated by our President. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
those who designed this bill have em- 
ployed clever partisan strategy, hoping 
that in using the slogan “to aid Great 
Britain” we will yield our constitutional 
powers as representatives of the Amer- 
ican people to attain such an objective. 
The sponsors of this legislation bluntly 
ask us to accept this measure and abdi- 
cate our powers or take the consequences 
of being labeled as opposed to aiding 
Great Britain. Since aid to Great Brit- 
ain is the paramount issue, why does the 
administration refrain from advocating 
direct aid to Great Britain? 

We all know that Great Britain is not 
directly mentioned in this bill. Further- 
more, a bill for a specified sum of money 
as aid to Great Britain will have my 
hearty support, and I am certain will be 
overwhelmingly approved by the great 
majority of Congress. 
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My brief summary of the so-called 
lend-lease bill indicates that we are plac- 
ing our own national defense in absolute 
jeopardy by giving the President power 
to direct the heads of the Army and Navy 
to sell, transfer, exchange, lease, or 
otherwise dispose of any defense article 
to any country the President deems vital 
to the defense of the United States after 
consulting with the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army and the Chief of 
Naval Operations, or both. ` 

Let us concentrate for a few moments 
on the picture before us. Here we have 
the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army and the Chief of Naval Operations, 
both military appointees, conferring with 
their appointer, the President, who is 
also their Commander in Chief. It is a 
basic law of military life that a good sol- 
dier follows the advice of his superior 
officer, or he is returned to the ranks; 
or, in the case of generals or admirals, 
being offered the gracious consideration 
of asking for retirement. In a few 
words, it is possible to be asked to concur 
in the recommendations, or else be re- 
placed. The fate of former Secretary 
of War Woodring remains as a grim 
warning of the futility of opposing sea- 
soned politicians. 

Christian charity prompts me to re- 
frain from saying that President Roose- 
velt would discard the measured judg- 
ment of General Marshall or Admiral 
Stark; but then let it be remembered 
that we are all human and susceptible 
to our emotions. 

In all seriousness, gentlemen, this so- 
called provision for consultation by the 
President is empty and meaningless. In 
reality we are taking our whole national 
defense and its many component parts 
out of the hands of Congress and military 
experts and placing it in the hands of an 
astute politician. 

Do you realize that from basic indus- 
tries related to national defense, such as 
cotton, wheat, steel, and so forth, that 
the President may literally take the 
clothes off your back, so wide is the au- 
thority conferred under this bill? 

In line with this thought, efforts were 
made to ridicule the oft-repeated state- 
ment that the President could give our 
Navy away. Any controversy over the 
truth of such a statement was definitely 
settled when Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson, the administration’s spokes- 
man, testifying before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on January 16, 1941, 
declared in answer to this question: 

This bill permits the President to give away 
all or any part of our Navy, doesn’t it? 

Well— 


Mr. Stimson replied— 


it permits him to transfer it on considera- 
tions that he thinks concern our defense. I 
can foresee conditions that might make it 
desirable that the Navy be transferred. A 
situation might arise where it would be to 
our advantage to do so. 


There, gentlemen, in Secretary Stim- 
son’s own words you have an authorita- 
tive interpretation of what can really 
happen under this bill. We all recall 
that a few months ago the President had 
to call off a deal which involved a num- 
ber of modern torpedo hoats because 
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Congress called to his attention the vio- 
lation of an existing law, and the Attor- 
ney General concurred in the opinion of 
Congress. 

Such action as giving away necessary 
critical equipment that is vital to our 
own national defense is directly opposed 
to our preparedness program and my 
idea of building an adequate national 
defense. While I do not say the Presi- 
dent will again indulge in such attempts, 
nevertheless the authority is there in un- 
mistakable language this time and re- 
quires no scholarly opinion of the Attor- 
ney General. 

The same rule of conduct can be ap- 
plied to our Army, and no one will be 
able to question the motive or act itself. 
Here is where the issue of an adequate 
national defense asserts itself. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, in the Amer- 
ican Legion Monthly for January 1941, 
says: 

The surest road to peace today—indeed, 
the only road—is for us to become so strong 
that no one will dare attack us. 


If we are to follow the sage advice of 
America’s No. 1 military man, let us, in 
the name of common sense, not fall into 
the grave error of placing such discre- 
tion in the hands of one lone individual. 
We cannot afford to gamble with our 
national security when in the words of 
our own military leaders, as quoted by 
Gen. Hugh Johnson in his news column 
of January 30, General Marshall is au- 
thority for the following statement: 

We could not transfer to Great Britain 
surplus stores of Army equipment. Stores? 
We have no stores. It will be a happy day 
when we can speak about stores of Army 
equipment. 


We have a need for all modern equipment 
delivered us. 


Supporting General Marshall's posi- 
tion, according to the Washington Times- 
Herald of January 17, 1941, Assistant 
8 of War Robert P. Patterson 
stated: 


At present the Army does not have suffi- 
cient modern weapons to outfit completely 
an army corps of three of its streamlined di- 
visions, or a total of less than 40,000 men. 


Last week the Washington Times- 
Herald related that— 


Members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee were startled by testimony con- 
cerning the deplorable state of the Nation's 
air defenses which was elicited from Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson. 


Stimson’s evidence was given at a se- 
cret session of the committee after he 
had pleaded for permission not to be 
asked questions concerning the Army's 
air strength at an open hearing, accord- 
ing to the Times-Herald. 

Under close questioning Secretary 
Stimson revealed that not a single com- 
bat plane in the Army fulfilled all the 
requirements of modern air fighting in 
Europe. He further disclosed, of ap- 
proximately 2,800 combat planes pro- 
duced in the United States last year, that 
about 400 were kept here for the Army 
and Navy. The Army now has about 650 
combat planes—bombers and pursuit 
errr all ages, Stimson told the com- 

ee. 
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Added to Secretary Stimson’s shocking 
revelations of the true condition of our 
national defense, we have the following 
pointed remarks of Ambassador Joseph 
Kennedy uttered December 14: 

As it stands today our production for de- 
fense is nowhere near adequate for the pro- 
tection of our own situation, let alone aid 
Britain. While our own defenses are weak, 
we are limited as to what we can do for 
Britain, even though we want to. Therefore 
our first obligation is to speed up defense with 
all our might. It would be suicidal for our 
country to get into war in our present state 
of unpreparedness. 


Thus spoke our Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, and whether or not 
you agree with Marshall, Stimson, or 
Kennedy you must admit that someone 
in stripping this Nation of needed mili- 
tary supplies has been gambling with our 
own national defense and the security of 
the American people. 

As a nation we should be thankful that 
no overt act occurred during this period 
of unpreparedness that would force us 
into war. I make these observations fully 
aware of the great efforts being made by 
the Army, Navy, and private manufac- 
turers in building up our national de- 
fense. 

Yet, on the other hand, we must recog- 
nize that we are asked in this so-called 
lend-lease bill to give one man the power 
to hold the destiny of this great Nation 
in the palm of his hand. 

Congress, in being asked to surrender 
its constitutional powers to the President 
by relaxing its vigilance over national de- 
fense, is in the same breath being asked 
to abandon its position as the watchdog 
of the Treasury, in section 6 of this so- 
called lend-lease bill, which in simple 
language provides that the President may 
spend Federal Government money in any 
way beneficial to our defense as the Pres- 
ident sees fit and in any amounts. 

By this section of the lend-lease bill the 
President is given authority to obligate 
this country in underwriting a great por- 
tion of the cost of the present war for 
Russia, Japan, China, Greece, Great 
Britain, and the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, and many others. It is note- 
worthy that the daily cost of the war to 
Great Britain alone is $48,000,000. 

It must be kept in mind that the money 
President Roosevelt can spend in pur- 
chasing articles of defense is not confined 
to this country. Under section 8 of this 
bill he can purchase or otherwise acquire 
arms or implements of war produced 
within the jurisdiction of any country 
whose defense the President deems vital 
to the defense of the United States. 

In doing so the industries of Canada, 
China, Greece, England, and Russia stand 
to profit by either being revitalized or 
expanded with American taxpayers’ 
money. 

When the war clouds lift and peace is 
restored we will have developed our for- 
eign competition and lie prostrate, the 
victim of national bankruptcy. 

Little or no attention has been given to 
the provisions of this bill which permits 
the President to authorize the testing, re- 
pairing, reconditioning, or otherwise to 
place in good working order any defense 
article for any country whose defense the 
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President deems vital to the defense of 
the United States. In other words, this 
simply means our navy yards and arse- 
nals will become repair shops for favored 
warring nations. 

Such a violation of neutrality can only 
have one result—the plunging of this 
Nation into another World War. It is 
my honest opinion that unless this bill is 
radically changed we are not only jeop- 
ardizing our national defense but we will 
be actually at war, which will demand as 
a sacrifice that we surrender the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

A thorough canvass of my congres- 
sional district reveals that the majority 
join me in favoring all possible aid to 
Great Britain without stripping our own 
national defense and, above all, without 
yielding our form of government by be- 
coming involved in World War No. 2. 

And let none of us be so smug as to 
utter, “It can’t happen here.” This 
lend-lease bill contains 872 words and is 
similar to the vehicle upon which Hitler 
rode into power when he deftly began to 
translate the meaning of the German 
Constitution so as to further his own 
political aims. 

It is interesting to study the following 
laws enacted by the German Reichstag 
on March 23, 1933. 

The Reichstag has enacted the following 
law which, with the consent of the Reichs- 
rat, and in view of the determination that 
the requirements for laws changing the con- 
stitution have been complied with, is hereby 
promulgated: 

ARTICLE 1. National laws can be enacted by 
the national cabinet as well as in accordance 
with the procedure established in the con- 
stitution 

Art. 2. The national laws enacted by the 
national cabinet may deviate from the con- 
stitution insofar as they do not affect the 
position of the Reichstag and the Reichsrat 
as such. The powers of the Reich President 
remain untouched. 

Art. 3. The national laws enacted by 
the national cabinet are prepared by the 
chancellor and proclaimed in the Reichsge- 
setzblatt. They take effect, unless otherwise 
specified, upon the day following their 
publication 

Art. 4. Treaties of the Reich with for- 
eign states which relate to matters of na- 
tional legislation do not require the consent 
of the bodies participating in legislation. 
The national cabinet issues the nec 
provisions for the execution of these treaties. 

Art. 5. This law becomes effective on 
the day of its publication. It becomes in- 
valid on April 1, 1937; it further becomes 
invalid if the present national cabinet is 
replaced by another. 


The above laws established Hitler as a 
dictator and abolished the usefulness of 
the German Constitution insofar as it af- 
fected the rights of the German people 
to carve out their own existence. 

Mr. Chairman, when you start tinker- 
ing with a Constitution such as ours 
you are shaking the mighty foundation 
of this great Republic. As a Member of 
this House elected to represent over 
300,000 of my fellow Americans, I took 
an oath to uphold the Constitution of 
these United States, and to vote for this 
lend-lease bill in its present form I would 
be violating my oath of office. Likewise, 
I would be false to the ideals that have 
motivated my actions the past years in 
advocating an adequate national defense, 
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preservation of the American form of 
government, and keeping America out of 
war. 

I repeat again, Iam asked to yield my 
constitutional power as a Representative 
in Congress on the flimsy excuse that it 
is aid to our heroic English neighbors. 

Mark you! I am for all possible aid 
to Great Britain and will sit here 24 
hours a day to legislate appropriations 
necessary to aid in repelling the forces 
of Hitlerism. 

I resent being asked to surrender my 
congressional powers by supporting a 
cleverly disguised legislative measure 
whose slogan “aid to Great Britain” is 
not only a misnomer but an insult to 
my intelligence and a fraud upon the 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield now 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Anprews], the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, it 
has been my privilege, thanks to the 
courtesy of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, to have heard 
practically all of the testimony before 
that committee during the past 2 or 3 
weeks. I think I have read all of the 
correspondence which has come to me 
on this subject for and against the bill, 
and I have heard a great many of the 
radio talks and read most of the column- 
ists. It would be presuming for me to 
think that I could offer any new thoughts 
on this subject, even though the debate 
itself has consumed but a few days. I 
wish, however, to make myself perfectly 
clear, for the information of any of those 
whom I have the honor to represent who 
may be interested. I think it safe to 
say that 90 percent of all of the people in 
this country today are against our entry 
into the war. Considering that propor- 
tion, I am led to believe that you could 
not find 40 Members of the House, or a 
10-percent representation of all of the 
people, who would be for a declaration 
of war. I think it is also generally 
agreed that there are probably 75 per- 
cent of the people today who come with- 
in the general classification of wanting 
to help England short of war. Of that 
75 percent, however, there are in my 
opinion a great many people who have 
not thought this thing through. Of this 
group, short of war provides the debat- 
able ground. I feel that if this group 
knew that any sort of aid to England 
short of war would mean the eventual 
use of American troops, or that such aid 
might mean involvement in war, then 
the percentage of people who would favor 
help to England short of war would drop 
from 75 to about 45 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those 
who share the great apprehension of 
the dire consequences to this country in 
the event that the British Isles go under. 
I also believe this—and I think a great 
many Member: of Congress would admit 
it to be true—that if all of the things we 
hear today in the way of alarming possi- 
bilities and threatening conditions to this 
country are true, and I am thinking now 
also of what the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GIFFORD] said yesterday 
about public opinion and the fact that 
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he made up his mind 2 months before 
public opinion had crystallized on this 
matter; if the value of our taking a posi- 
tion as a nation means anything, and if 
the morale referred to by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH] means 
anything, and if we really take that atti- 
tude, provided the conditions are as acute 
as some today consider them—then we 
ought not to he discussing this question 
today, but we should be considering the 
matter of a declaration of war. 

It all boils down, in the last analysis, 
to one consideration; and each Member 
of Congress, regardless of public opinion, 
regardless of party and of what the effect 
may be on his own future success, will 
have to reason the thing out on the basis 
of his own convictions. Is this our war 
or is it not our war? If it is our war and 
we feel that we should go into it to defeat 
Hitler for our own sake, then we should 
declare war now. If it is not our war, 
and I do not think it is, we are not going 
to have a declaration of war, for it is evi- 
dent that the people are against our 
entering the war, because that is re- 
flected here now in the opinions of the 
Representatives in Congress. 

On the other hand, we wish to help 
England, for hereditary or other reasons, 
beyond what we are now doing, so we 
have a bill before us that was conceived 
very hurriedly and in the drafting of 
which the minority leadership of the 
House and of the committee were given 
little or no consideration. Personally, 
I am in favor of helping England, and 
I will vote for this bill providing addi- 
tional and perfectly reasonable amend- 
ments, which have been suggested, are 
adopted. I wish to address myself now 
principally to the controlling gentlemen 
of the majority on the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the majority leader, and 
also the Speaker of the House. This 
matter could have been worked out by 
another method along more moderate 
lines than those provided for in the 
original bill. The President of the United 
States, by his own recent approval, has 
indicated that the original bill was ex- 
treme in his willingness to accept four 
amendments thereto. The bill as it is 
now does not represent enlightened and 
considered thought on our real responsi- 
bilities of the moment. I venture the 
opinion that there will be changes made 
in the Senate if they are not made here 
tomorrow or before we vote upon it. The 
real vote on this bill will be when it 
comes back from the Senate after con- 
ference. Referring to the bill, it has 
seemed to me that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] is a very 
reasonable man, and I think he has a 
conception of our foreign relations equal 
to that of any man on the majority side. 
His record proves that. He has been par- 
ticularly reasonable on all measures in 
the last few years affecting the welfare 
of this country. He has made some very 
pertinent and considered suggestions for 
amendments. These would go a long way 
to satisfy the doubtful and, to my mind, 
would strengthen the bill. If we are 
going to have unity, there must be con- 
sideration of the best opinions on both 
sides of the aisle, and I think it would 
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refiect more unity in this country if the 
vote for this bill in the end is a vote by 
a large majority rather than the ques- 
tion of limitations or no limitations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. FISH. I yield the gentleman 1 
minute more. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I want to leave just 
one thought with you: Why not some 
limitation on the expenditure of funds? 
We are charged with the responsibility 
of voting those funds, and we should 
fix the limitations on this measure. The 
gentleman who just preceded me spoke 
of the impracticability of limiting future 
contractual obligations beyond the date 
covered by this act, but they can all be 
figured out in dollars and included under 
the lump-sum limitation when the time 
comes. I do not care whether it is two 
billion or three billion or even four bil- 
lion, but it is a reasonable amendment, 
and I venture to say to the members of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee on the 
majority side that the biggest proportion 
of the membership on the Democratic 
side would be very glad to see such an 
amendment adopted. Who will guide 
you? I think it would be reasonable and 
smart for the President of the United 
States to go along with it, if he, too, 
wants unity. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr, Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, in my 
consideration of H. R. 1776 I have been 
entirely free from any fear that it is within 
the range of possibility that the United 
States of America can be invaded by any 
single nation or combination of nations 
in Europe, or Asia, or both. Iam not one 
of those who holds such a poor opinion 
of the fighting qualities of the American 
as to tremble with fear over the possi- 
bility that the war in Europe may end in 
a way that is neither pleasing nor satis- 
factory to us. Neither am I one of those 
Americans who believes that the navy of 
a foreign country is our first line of de- 
fense. The first line of defense for 
America is 132,000,000 free men, women, 
and children, and so long as we remain 
free and fully protected there will be no 
danger of invasion. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that a 
people who in 150 years transformed a 
wilderness empire into the greatest and 
mightiest nation in all the history of the 
world have so deteriorated that they are 
incapable of protecting their firesides un- 
der all conditions and against all odds. 
It may be charged that that feeling of 
security is due in a measure to the in- 
terior location of the great State which 
I have the honor to represent in part, but 
I will not concede that, because those 
Americans who live in the coastal zones 
of the country are just as independent 
and self-reliant, just as ready to rely 
upon themselves as are their kinsfolk in 
the interior. 

There are few left in this and in the 
other body of those who served in the 
World War Congress 24 years ago. They 
must be impressed, as I have been, with 
the fact that we are now being subjected 
to the same waving of flags, the same 
beating of breasts, the same roll of the 
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tom toms that blitzkrieged us into the 
World War nearly 24 years ago. The 
only difference that I can discern is that 
today a comparatively new instrumen- 
tality—the radio—is freely being made 
vse of by both sides. 

There is another difference in the two 
campaigns to embroil America in the war. 
Twenty-five years ago the anger of our 
people was raised to a fighting pitch by 
cleverly concocted stories of unspeakable 
atrocities that we found, after the war 
was over, to have been a tissue of lies in- 
vented and disseminated by the most ex- 
pert propaganda organization in all the 
world—the British Foreign Office. 

Now we know that our expedition to 
Europe in 1917-18 was a tragic mistake. 
That war marked the closing chapter 
of the America that we had known and 
under which all had greatly prospered. 
It ushered in a new era of wasteful spend- 
ing and an ever-increasing tax load that 
will sit upon the shoulders of unborn 
generations like the old man of the sea, 

When we went into that war our na- 
tional debt was about $1,000,000,000. 
During our excursion to Europe we spent 
about $36,000,000,000, or let me put it this 
way—$36 for every minute since the dawn 
of the Christian era. And it is estimated 
that before the last obligation of that war 
has been paid its total cost will be in 
excess of $100,000,000,000. 

Now we are getting all set to repeat 
that folly. It seems that we did not learn 
much of anything from our former 
European experience. Twenty-five years 
ago we were told that it was necessary 
for us to go over there to make the world 
safe for democracy. When the war was 
over there was not a single dictator left 
in Europe. The Czar and the Kaiser 
had been driven from their thrones; 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin had not been 
heard of; new and free nations were 
created—Poland, Finland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia —all of 
them democracies—came off the ways 
and were launched on the sea of democ- 
racy. Alas, the good that was wrought 
soon disappeared, like the snows of yes- 
teryear. Germany, Italy, and Russia 
are today dictatorships, and in all 
Europe only two real democracies sur- 
vive—Finland and Switzerland. So much 
for what we accomplished then. 

Now we are again being urged to go 
over to Europe on the plea that Britain, 
who, they tell us, is our first line of de- 
fense, is being seriously threatened, and 
we are further told that, if she goes 
under, we will be next. They are not 
trying the old atrocity stories on us this 
trip. Oh, no! We may bite on the Same 
substance twice, but it must be dished up 
in a different form. Twenty-five years 
ago they played upon our hates and pas- 
sions. Today they play upon our fears. 

I do not believe that there is a single 
military authority in all the land who 
will seriously claim that this country is 
in danger of invasion; neither do I be- 
lieve that there is serious danger to South 
America from that source. If Germany 
finds it difficult to cross 20 miles of water, 
how can she or any other country hope 
to successfully invade countries separated 
by 3,000 miles of water? Any invasion 
of Latin America must be purely eco- 
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nomic and will be due to the ability of 
competing nations to undersell us. We 
cannot expect to gain and hold economic 
supremacy in South America because a 
majority of the countries down there 
produce products that compete with 
American products. Aside from coffee, 
manganese, some tin and rubber, prac- 
tically everything produced in South 
America is of a competitive character. 
The countries of South America must 
buy where they sell. 

Is there anyone within the sound of 
my voice who is so fatuous, so naive, 
as to believe that we can ever hope to 
establish real reciprocal relations with 
Argentina? That country produces cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, corn, wheat, and, I be- 
lieve, some cotton. Is there one of the 
products I have just named that we would 
be willing to let come into this country 
under a reciprocal arrangement? Ar- 
gentina must and will do business with 
the countries that buy her products. 
The same is true of Uruguay and, in a 
measure, of Brazil and Paraguay. We 
may loan them money until we have 
pauperized ourselves, but it will not—it 
cannot—change the picture. 

My countrymen, I appeal to you to be 
practical in this matter. Do you realize 
that if we go through with the ambitious 
lend-lease program that the administra- 
tion has mapped out it may result in 
raising the national debt to as much as 
eighty or one hundred billion dollars, 
and that would be about one-third of all 
our wealth of every kind and description? 

Less than 8 months ago we raised the 
limit for our national debt from $45,000,- 
000,000 to $49,000,000,000. Only the 
other day the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee reported out a bill to further increase 
the national-debt limit from $49,000,000,- 
000 to $65,000,000,000, and we were told 
that this is necessary if the Federal 
Treasury is to meet the Nation’s obliga- 
tions in May. We were told by responsi- 
ble representatives of the Treasury that 
it is imperative that this increase be 
voted at an early date. Indeed, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury told the commit- 
tee that the Government’s financial con- 
dition is such as to cause him many sleep- 
less nights and yet you are giving serious 
consideration, and will probably give ap- 
proval to a proposal to give the President 
a blank check in spending. With all due 
respect to the great office of Chief Magis- 
trate of the United States, I ask you if it 
is safe to grant that extraordinary and 
unheard of power to any human being? 
And I ask that question in all sincerity 
and in all charity. 

On March 23, 1933, Hitler promised the 
German people that he would surrender 
to them in 1937 the extraordinary powers 
conferred upon him by the Reichstag, 
but he has never done so; neither can I 
recall any of the great powers heretofore 
conferred upon Mr. Roosevelt being sur- 
rendered by him. My friends, we are 
playing with fire. 

In the 8 years that Mr. Roosevelt has 
been President he has increased the na- 
tional debt from $22,500,000,000 to about 
$43,000,000,000 and the Budget Bureau 
estimates that the public debt will attain 
the stupendous sum of $58,367,000,000 in 
1942. And all this, notwithstanding that 
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the net revenue of the Government in- 
creased from $2,080,000,000 in 1933, to 
$5,387,000,000 in 1940. These are figures 
that can hardly be grasped by astron- 
omers who spend their lives computing 
the mileage between the various heavenly 
bodies. 

My friends, you are proposing to em- 
bark upon a program of spending that 
will sell unborn generations of Ameri- 
cans into lifetime bondage of debt. You 
are proposing to so increase the national 
debt that the living level of the American 
people will be reduced to that of pauper- 
ized Europe. It is all very well to get up 
here and beat your breast and talk about 
the great man in the White House; that 
he will not usurp or abuse any power 
given him, but it is not so long ago that 
we elected another President on the plea 
that he would keep us out of war. It may 
be that Mr. Roosevelt is sincere when he 
says that he does not want to get into 
this war, but when I see someone walk- 
ing around with a chip on his shoulder, 
as he has been doing for the past sev- 
eral years, it is a pretty good sign that 
that someone is looking for trouble. 

To you newer Members who feel that 
you must blindly follow the President I 
would suggest that you study the con- 
gressional election returns for 1918 and 
reflect upon the habit history has of 
repeating itself. To you older Members 
who say you believe that the future wel- 
fare of America demands that we again 
mix in European power politics, let me 
urge that you be your age. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] such time as he may desire. 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, we are 
now debating for the third day H. R. 1776, 
known as the lend-lease bill. This de- 
bate has brought out an honest difference 
of opinion as to what is the best course 
for our Nation to follow. There are those 
who contend that the pending bill must 
be enacted into law immediately if we are 
to maintain our democracy. There is an 
equally sincere group who contend that 
its enactment means the end of our de- 
mocracy and our entry into the present 
European war. Patriotism is not a parti- 
san issue. We are facing the most criti- 
cal period in our history. Sincere and 
honest debate of this problem must be 
had in order to clarify, if possible, our 
best future course for our country. 

Our Nation is in danger of being car- 
ried into a war by propaganda and emo- 
tion. Our sympathies are so strong for 
the Allies that it is hard to approach this 
subject on its merits. We are not neutral 
in our thinking or our actions. My sym- 
pathies are all for those people who are 
fighting to protect their country, their 
homes, and their liberty against cruel, 
despotic rulers. Our Nation must make 
a vital decision—a decision that may for- 
ever destroy our democracy. The pend- 
ing bill does more than furnish aid to 
England. In fact, testimony before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee assures us that 
this legislation cannot be of any assist- 
ance to that country for many months. 
That being the case, I would like to ask 
why all the haste in securing its enact- 
ment. I do not impugn the motives of 
anyone who favors this legislation, but I 
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do believe the American people should be 
taken into the confidence of those who 
are sponsoring this legislation. 

They are asking now: 

Is it necessary for this Nation to adopt 
a policy that approaches dangerously 
near to a dictatorship in order to oppose 
dictatorships in foreign lands? 

Why should Congress, composed of 
Senators and Representatives elected by 
the people, give the power to one man, 
without restriction, to declare war, to 
raise and support armies, to maintain a 
navy, and to spend the taxpayers’ money? 

Why not follow the course laid down 
by the Constitution and have Congress 
openly declare war rather than give the 
President powers which may ultimately 
drag this Nation into war? 

Since Congress is now in session, and 
will no doubt be in continuous session for 
this year, willing to meet any emergency, 
why abdicate its constitutional responsi- 
bilities? 

Ts this legislation necessary to aid Great 
Britain, or can more aid be extended by 
other methods? 

These are fair questions. They are 
vital questions, and the American people 
are entitled to an answer. It is the Amer- 
can people who will have to pay the bills 
incurred by this legislation. They will 
have to die on foreign soil and possibly 
on the battlefields of every continent if 
we are to police the entire world. For 
years our Nation has followed the advice 
of Washington, Jefferson, and Jackson 
when they urged us to keep out of foreign 
entanglements. That tradition or that 
foreign policy has enabled us to make the 
most remarkable progress in history, 
We, by our example of peace and progress, 
have not only preserved our democracy, 
but we have been an example, a shining 
light, to the people of all nations. 

Surely we have not forgotten that 24 
years ago we ventured into a European 
war to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. That war resulted in an unjust 
Versailles Treaty which insured another 
war. It resulted in the destruction of 
democratic government on the Continent 
of Europe and replaced it with com- 
munism in Russia, nazi-ism in Germany, 
and fascism in Italy. Are we not in 
danger of losing our own democracy if 
we become embroiled in the present 
European conflict? The last war cost us 
casualties of more than 500,000 American 
men and the loss of more than $30,000,- 
000,000, which resulted in war debts, de- 
pression, financial and economic destruc- 
tion. The American people have not yet 
recovered from the suffering and misery 
of that war. Our aim must be to pre- 
serve our democracy in order to per- 
petuate the last stronghold of liberty 
on this continent and in the world. 

The American people are opposed to 
war; they are opposed to sending their 
sons to fight a war 3,000 miles from our 
shores; they are opposed to foreign en- 
tanglements, alliances, and power poli- 
tics; they are going to hold their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to a strict ac- 
countability. This bill, if enacted into 
law, takes us one step closer to actual 
belligerency. No one believes that we 
can furnish war materials, airplanes, 
convoy merchant ships, repair belligerent 
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ships in our harbors, and use our eco- 
nomic weapons without sooner or later 
sending our men into actual battle. 

This bill transfers the powers of Con- 
gress to the President, and by so doing 
we evade our responsibility. That is not 
democracy To continue our democracy, 
we must guard zealously every right 
granted us under the Constitution. It is 
easy to relinquish these powers, but it is 
another and serious matter to regain 
them. America has a great future, but 
that future lies in the power of the peo- 
ple. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
40 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, the majority leader [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
with the danger that confronts us, with 
the known knowledge of the viciousness 
and ruthlessness of the destructive forces 
that exist in the world today, with their 
known objectives of the destruction of 
democratic processes of government, and 

of our civilization, it is apparent to all 
that our country is justified in and 
should take action at this time to de- 
fend our people and our institutions by 
preventing the present conflict later 
coming to our shores. 

The present bill is a peace measure for 
our people. It is based on the necessity 
of our own self-defense, and our coun- 
try has a right—and it is our duty to do 
so when danger exists—to provide for 
our self-defense, international law to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The real 
Warmongers are those who oppose 
action, and in their blind opposition 
are attempting to divide our people. 
This is no time for division. This is 
the time for unity. Division at this 
time will result in harm. It might 
result in destruction. If the opposition 
succeeds in preventing the passage of this 
bill or amends it so that for all practical 
purposes it is useless or meaningless, and 
if Britain, Greece, and China are de- 
feated, do they, such persons, for a mo- 
ment think that we will be left unmo- 
lested? Do you think so? What do 
you think Nazi Germany and Army- 
controlled Japan will do to the United 
States in the case of an Axis victory? 
Do you think they will let us alone? 

An economic attack, such as they can 
and will wage against us in the first in- 
stance, closing the world’s markets to all 
American porducts that can be obtained 
elsewhere, and the flooding of our mar- 
kets with the products of their forced 
labor of itself would have a serious, if 
not fatal effect upon our economic, 
social, and political life. Do you think 
that those countries, the Axis Powers, are 
going to permit us to continue on our 
even way? Every person in his own 
mind and heart feels and knows that a 
victorious Axis will demand their tribute 
of us in some way, and unlike the crude 
method of the pirates of the Barbary 
coast of old, they will exact tribute in a 
brutal, vicious, ruthless, modern manner, 

Having that picture in mind, the ques- 
tion for us to decide is whether we are 
going to close our eyes to the plain facts 
or if we will view the existing world 
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situation and the apparent dangers that 
confront us from a practical and realistic 
manner, and take such steps, short of 
war, that the present conditions justify 
and warrant, in fact demand. 

One thing is certain, inaction now is 
an open invitation to an attack later on, 
either from an economic or a military 
angle or through a combination of both. 
It is not alone a question of where our 
sympathies lie but is a question of cold, 
calm, practical, and realistic judgment 
as to what course, in the light of the 
existing dangers, we should take in the 
best interests of our country. One thing 
is certain, inaction and indecision will be 
injurious and harmful. This is the time 
for quick and correct judgment, devoid 
of our likes or dislikes, with unity of ac- 
tion along a course that is certain and 
definite, having foremost in mind the 
best interests of our country, and then 
to have the courage and the determina- 
tion to carry that judgment quickly into 
effect. 

Is there any Member of this body, or 
any American, who thinks that a de- 
feated Britain, China, or Greece means 
an untouched America later on? Any 
person taking that position would prop- 
erly be indicted as being blind to the 
existing dangers, to their conscience, and 
to the truth. 

Suppose, in the papers of tomorrow 
or later on, the people of America should 
read of the defeat of Britain, what do 
you suppose will be their feelings? Will 
it be one of calmness, of safety and 
security, or will it be one of alarm, one 
with the feeling of fear, of impending 
danger? Would not their feelings be 
properly summed in the words “we are 
next”? That is the reason why this is 
a defense measure and a peace measure, 
so that “we will not be next.” 

It is amazing to me how many people 
think in terms of keeping our country out 
of war. Every one of us by nature and at 
heart is a pacifist. I do not want to re- 
sort to violence. In my contacts with my 
fellowman as a youngster and growing up 
I ran away from danger until some great- 
er danger compelled me to enter into 
conflict, into battle with some of the 
youngsters with whom I grew up. That 
is my feeling today. It is the natural 
feeling of all persons. We do not want 
trouble. We do not want war. Our in- 
Clination is to run away, to do everything 
we can to avert it. But sometimes the 
law of self-preservation stares us in the 
face as individuals and the same law of 
preservation at times stares a nation in 
the face. In the face of a greater dan- 
ger—destruction in all probability—we 
are compelled then to react in a contrary 
direction to what our natural instincts 
prompt us to do. That is why there are 
two aspects involved, one of which is to 
keep our country out of war—that is the 
easiest thing we have to do. All we have 
to do is do nothing, but if we do nothing, 
does your judgment tell you that we are 
keeping war from our shores later? In 
order to keep our country out of war, as 
I see it, in the face of the imminent dan- 
ger that confronts us, to prevent that 
danger from becoming actual we have to 
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take affirmative steps of some kind to 
prevent the war later coming to our 
shores, 

The purposes of the pending bill is to 
keep our country out of war and to keep 
war from coming to our shores later on. 
That can only be done by preventing an 
Axis victory. It is unfortunate that the 
present world situation exists that re- 
quires us to consider legislation of this 
kind. That condition was not brought 
about by us, but it exists just the same. 
We are confronted with a condition, not 
a theory. Most of the arguments of 
those who oppose ignore the indisputa- 
ble fact that a condition exists in the 
world today that menaces our future 
safety and existence. It is here, and, 
much as we dislike to, we must meet it. 
The law of self-preservation applies to 
nations just the same as it applies to in- 
dividuals. When danger confronts an 
individual he must form a quick judg- 
ment, and he must act accordingly, and 
with courageous certainty. The same 
applies to nations. In this case it is our 
country. Indecision and inaction in the 
face of danger is fatal to a nation, just 
the same as it is to an individual. The 
mere fact that we are a powerful and 
wealthy nation does not make us an ex- 
ception to the necessities of self-preser- 
vation when danger confronts us. We, 
as a matter of fact, alone in the world, 
as we will be, will be attractive prey for 
the destructive hunters. 

Everyone agrees that imminent danger 
confronts us now. Is it for our best in- 
terests to remain idle, to hesitate, to re- 
act to fear, or is it for our best interests 
to act while we have friends remaining, 
before it is too late? The answer to 
this and other similar questions is clear 
to me. Now is the time we should and 
must act if we want to prevent the “im- 
minent danger” that confronts us from 
becoming an actual danger. This is not 
time for splitting of hairs on the part 
of those who realize the dangers of the 
present situation, and the necessity for 
action. It will be useless for us to offer 
alibis later on for the inaction and inde- 
cision of today. 

In the face of the danger that con- 
fronts us, I beg of you, those who realize 
the situation, to let all minor differences 
of opinion as to some provisions of this 
bill—some differences of opinion as to 
details; all feelings, personal, political, or 
otherwise, to disappear or be laid aside 
during the period of the present crisis. 
We have too much at stake to allow such 
feelings or differences of opinion as to de- 
tails, divide us in this hour of danger. 

We of this generation of Americans 
have inherited a great trust from the 
past. It is our duty as Americans to pre- 
serve in our generation our institutions 
of government. We have received our 
great heritage from past generations 
with the unwritten mandate, the duty to 
preserve and to pass on. We are a gen- 
eration living in the face of grave danger 
to our country. We will be judged by 
our children and their descendants by 
the results we obtain. 

We cannot view this serious situation 
from the angle of hind thought, and leg- 
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islate accordingly. We all wish that we 
could. Looking ahead, as we must, and 
in the light of existing conditions, we 
must now determine the course of action 
necessary to perform our trust, the pres- 
ervation of the Union and of democratic 
processes of government. The future will 
appraise us by what we do now. Past 
generations of Americans, those that 
underwent days of trial and danger, have 
kept their trust. Will we? On what you 
and I of this Congress do now will de- 
pend the answer to that question. 

Are we going to be recorded in history 
as a generation of Americans that failed? 
Unity, judgment, courage, and action as 
Americans, is the road that we must 
take to be recorded as a generation that 
succeeded. Inaction, indecision, is the 
road to failure. 

For myself, my duty is clear, and that 
duty I will perform as my conscience 
convincingly dictates to me. I am more 
concerned with the preservation and the 
future of my country than I am with the 
preservation or future of my political 
life. 

I wonder if those who vote against this 
bill will be able to convince their people 
or Americans everywhere that they voted 
right if Hitler wins and overt acts are 
directed toward our country? I wonder 
if they will then be able to satisfy their 
people, yes, themselves, if, in splitting 
hairs over some of the provisions of this 
bill, they vote against it. I would not 
want to have it on my conscience that in 
this hour of danger to my country that I 
split hairs or that I blew hot and cold at 
the same time, or that I tried to play both 
ends against the middle, on this bill. I 
have no difficulty in wondering what will 
be the opinion of the American people 
against those who voted against legisla- 
tion, if Hitler and his international group 
of pagan bandits win, and our country is 
next on the list. 

The opponents advance all kinds of 
arguments in an effort to justify their 
position. To one who takes the position 
that under no conditions should the Con- 
gress pass legislation of this kind, much 
as I disagree with such persons, I respect 
their views and their honesty. Such a 
person takes a clear and definite position. 
They are outright and unadulterated 
isolationists. There are some such per- 
sons in this country. Such persons will 
have to later assume their full responsi- 
bility and blame if, due to serious 
amendment of this bill, or due to unnec- 
essary delay, actual danger comes to our 
country. If actual danger is averted, it 
will not be due to any cooperation on 
their part. 

There are others who, realizing the 
danger, feel that something should be 
done in an effort to avert its actual ar- 
rival to our people who oppose for various 
minor reasons. I urge them to stop, 
look, and listen and not to play with fire 
but to unite in certain and definite action 
as contemplated by the provisions of the 
pending bill. 

During the course of the hearings and 
the debate, we have heard with frequency 
the charge of dictatorship. We have 
been hearing the same argument for the 
past 8 years, on every important piece of 
legislation that Congress has considered. 
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It is about time that the opponents of 
this measure coin out of the English 
language another word or slogan in an 
effort to excite the fears of the people. 
We heard that cry made against the 
securities and exchange bill, the wage- 
and-hours law, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board legislation, the monetary 
legislation, the reorganization bill, the 
repeal of the embargo, and other legis- 
lation. I remember well the furore cre- 
ated when the reorganization bill was 
pending in Congress only a few years 
ago. The fears of hundreds of thousands 
of fine persons were played upon. The 
charge resounded throughout the country 
that the passage of the reorganization 
bill meant dictatorship. 

We all remember well that legislative 
battle. The bill passed. It is now no 
longer a law, its operation expiring on 
January 20, 1941. Where is the dictator- 
ship that the opponents assured was 
coming? 

The same old attempt is now being 
made to divide our people by playing 
upon their fears by the making of state- 
ments that are unwarranted. There is 
too much involved in the future of our 
country to resort to such specious argu- 
ments engendering fear for the purpose 
of dividing the unity of our people. 

To listen to this argument, one would 
think that delegation of power in itself 
is dictatorial. One of the first bills 
passed by the first Congress in the easier 
and more simple economic system that 
existed than today, was a bill delegating 
certain powers to the executive branch 
of our Government. Practically every 
important bill that any Congress has 
ever passed, or will pass in the future, 
carries with it delegations of power, 
necessary to make the law effective. 
Congress cannot legislate on every detail 
that confronts or relates to the operation 
of our Government. Democratic proc- 
esses must serve its people just the same 
as any other government, and in order 
to serve it must work. The greater the 
emergency, the greater the danger, the 
more necessity exists for the delegation 
of powers during an emergency. And, 
lest we forget, this bill delegates the pow- 
ers therein contained to whom? To the 
President of the United States, an elec- 
tive official, not an appointive one, in the 
face of danger, under the Constitution, 
our Commander in Chief, and the only 
elective executive whose constituency is 
the whole country, and all of our people. 
If I have a choice of electing between 
delegating powers to an elective or an 
appointive official, I prefer to delegate 
them to an elective official. And this 
opinion is no reflection upon appointive 
officials, 

We have the fact that in this bill 95 
percent of the money necessary to carry 
it into operation must later be appropri- 
ated by the Congress. The power to ap- 
propriate carries with it the power not 
to appropriate. The power to appropri- 
ate carries with it the power to appropri- 
ate as requested or recommended in 
whole or in part, or to appropriate with 
limitation. Therefore, under this bill we 
have reserved to ourselves, by the fact 
that the President must recommend to 
the Congress the appropriations neces- 
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sary to carry it out, jurisdiction over at 
75 95 percert of the operations of the 

On this question “dictatorship” ad- 
vanced by opponents of this measure, let 
us remember the last time that our coun- 
try faced a danger that threatened its 
continued existence. That was during 
the Civil War. The men who fought on 
both sides of that conflict fought honor- 
ably and for the principles they believed 
in at that time. As we look back, we all 
realize that a divided Nation would have 
been harmful to both sides. In those 
days the immortal Lincoln, the saviour 
of the Union, was also charged by his op- 
ponents—and they were from the North, 
not from the South—with being a “dic- 
tator,” and as “a destroyer of the Consti- 
tution.” Thomas Jefferson, of immortal 
fame, was bitterly attacked in his day as 
“a violator of the Constitution” for mak- 
ing the Lousiana Purchase. Even the 
Father of the Country, George Washing- 
ton, who will always be foremost in the 
minds of Americans, was accused in his 
day of wanting to perpetuate himself in 
office by establishing a monarchy, with 
himself as the king. Every strong Presi- 
dent has met the charge of wanting to 
be a dictator by his opponents and 
enemies. Every strong President will. 
There is absolutely no justification for 
such a charge being made against this 
bill. To the contrary, it might well be 
advanced that the enactment into law of 
the pending bill will prevent an alien 
ideology, and a foreign dictatorship being 
imposed upon us. 

The argument has also been advanced 
that this bill will lead us into war. Ican- 
not agree with that view. It is my opin- 
ion that this bill is the safest course that 
we can take to keep us out of war and to 
lessen the chances of war coming to our 
shores later on. 

No matter what course we take, inac- 
tion or action as proposed in the pending 
bill, certain risks are involved. The 
question in this respect is whether by in- 
action we take a greater risk than we 
will take by proper judgment and action 
that we deem necessary for our welfare. 
The conscience of each individual Amer- 
ican must answer that question. In con- 
nection with this, there is one question 
that I cannot escape asking myself, and 
which I must answer, and upon my an- 
Swer depends my course of action. Will 
an Axis victory be followed by an eco- 
nomie or military attack upon my coun- 

ry 

To me there is only one answer. It 
is my firm opinion that in the event of 
an Axis victory, which will mean that all 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia—the 
whole world outside of the Western 
Hemisphere—will be conquered, con- 
trolled, or dominated by the Axis Powers, 
and that of the once numerous democra- 
cies of the world, our country will be 
alone. The countries of Central and 
South America, having their own prob- 
lems and cultural associations, will be 
affected, and in all probability compelled, 
of necessity if not otherwise, to wean 
away from the United States. The 
“squeeze play” of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan will then be ready for operation, 
That pact, as we all know, constitutes a 
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direct threat to the United States. That 
was its purpose. Japan will in all prob- 
ability only move when that country 
thinks it can do so with safety and with 
chances of success, and that will un- 
doubtedly happen if Britain is defeated. 
Is it a reasonable probability to draw 
that we will be left alone in the event of 
an Axis victory? 

In all probability inaction now is the 
road to tribute first and war later. In 
any event it is the road to adversity and 
troublesome days for our country. 

Respecting as I do the views of those 
on this question, that inaction now is the 
best course to pursue, I cannot escape the 
conclusion that action now is vitally nec- 
essary and that prompt aid to those coun- 
tries now or in the future, while the 
present emergency exists, who are resist- 
ing the attack of the totalitarian ag- 
gressors is essential to our national de- 
fense. I recognize and appreciate the 
fears of those who feel that the passage 
of this bill will result in a declaration of 
war by Hitler and his allies. My answer 
to that is, much as they dislike to see this 
bill pass, that prior to the defeat of 
Britain they will not dare declare war. 
To do so means that by their own act— 
not ours—they will bring into operation 
the full force and power of our Govern- 
ment and of our great resources, and 
they do not want that to happen. 

One might say, “If we do nothing we 
will be left alone in case of an Axis vic- 
tory.” My answer to that is that if we 
did everything that Hitler wanted us to 
do, short of establishing a Nazi-controlied 
form of government, that he and his 
partners would not leave us alone. One 
thing is certain, a defeated Hitler, or a 
Germany that does not win, means a se- 
cure America from future attack of any 
kind. 

There are some who advance the cry 
that this bill will lead us into war who 
made the same cry when the bill repeal- 
ing the embargo was passed. That was 
well over 1 year ago. They predicted 
that its passage would result in our entry 
into the war within 60 or 90 days. They 
were wrong then. They make the same 
cry now. 

There are some who are trying to im- 
pugn the motives of President Roosevelt. 
He has been the subject of that attack 
for the past 8 years. When we hear some 
of the charges made, I sometimes wonder 
if those who make them realize that every 
elective official, from President down to 
the smallest office, is elected by the peo- 
ple, and for a time certain, and that the 
people are well aware of that fact. 

I deplore such attacks upon any Presi- 
dent. I may disagree with a President of 
our country, as I have, but I will never 
impugn his motives, no matter who he 
may be, and I will never doubt his pa- 
triotism and his love of our country. 

Some have even gone to the extent of 
charging that the President recom- 
mended this bill in order to bring us into 
war. That is a statement that is unwar- 
ranted, unfounded, and in complete dis- 
regard of the truth. A declaration of war 
is an act of Congress. Only Congress can 
declare war. But, they say, a President 
can create an incident that will result in 
war. To charge any President with that 
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purpose goes far beyond the limits of de- 
cency. However, every President in the 
history of our country, and under the 
constitutional powers conferred upon 
him, could do that if he wanted to. If 
President Roosevelt wanted to create 
such an incident, the last thing he would 
do would be to seek the passage of the 
pending bill. Under the broad powers 
conferred upon the President under the 
Constitution, he or any other President 
could create an incident which some 
other country could consider an act of 
war. But, instead, President Roosevelt 
recommends this bill, showing his inten- 
tion and determination to take such steps 
as he deems necessary for our defense— 
necessary for the preservation of our in- 
stitutions, and essential to the keeping 
of our people out of this war, and by 
keeping war away from our shores in the 
future. 

In taking the proposed steps, in addi- 
tion to taking a course of action that 
present world conditions require in our 
own defense, by the passage of this bill 
we will also render a greater service to 
mankind. The present war is not one of 
mere conquest alone. The “new order” of 
Hitler and his allies have clearly evi- 
denced a determination to destroy the 
civilization of which we are a part, and 
which we believe in, a civilization that 
recognizes the omnipotence of God, and 
which has its origin in “love of God, and 
love of neighbor.” The new ideology has 
its origin in the theory of the supremacy 
of man and its accompanying element of 
hate. It is purely paganistic. Not con- 
tent with its acceptance by the people of 
those countries that voluntarily want 
such a paganistic form of government, 
its leaders are attempting, and deter- 
mined, if possible, to impose their will 
upon the peoples of all nations of the 
world. 

The minority report is an interesting 
report in many respects. In it those that 
signed the same say they recognize the 
danger to our country * * * that ac- 
tion is necessary at this time. They ad- 
mit the grave danger to our country. 
Their eyes are open, so they say, by the 
very report they have made. And yet, 
with the admission of grave danger, they 
hesitate, and propose a bill that practi- 
cally everyone knows, if enacted, would 
be meaningless and ineffective. They 
recommend the passage of legislation 
that our military and naval advisers have 
stated would be a mere gesture * * * 
wholly inadequate. They undertake to 
substitute their views for the views and 
the opinions of men who are giving their 
whole lives to the national defense of our 
country. 

The Washington Star of last Sunday 
in an editorial stated in relation to the 
minority report: 

In effect, they recognize the importance to 
us of a British victory by advocating aid to 
Britain, but they are not willing to sanction 
that degree of assistance which, in the judg- 
ment of our own military experts, is essential 
to prevent a Nazi victory. 

The minority report also stresses, as an 
objection, the proposition that under the 


We surrender our democratic way of life 
now for fear of a future threat to our demo- 
cratic way of life, 
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They say— 
Fear of a future threat. 


Everyone with an appreciation of dan- 
ger knows that the danger is imminent, 
not from within, but from without. To 
sit idly by and by our inaction permit the 
vicious forces of destruction to develop a 
situation where they can, as they will, at- 
tack us later on, would be recreant to our 
duty * * * recreant to the trust we 
have inherited from the past, recreant to 
our responsibilities of the present, and 
recreant to the obligations that we owe 
future generations to transmit to them 
the democratic institutions of govern- 
ment we possess and which we inherited. 

In conclusion, practically everyone 
agrees on the necessity for action. I re- 
spect the views of those who honestly dis- 
agree with me. There are those who say 
nothing should be done at all, but a great 
majority of us realize the imminent 
danger. A great majority of the Ameri- 
can people realize something must be 
done; realize that we are justified in tak- 
ing steps to preserve ourselves against 
the threat that is apparent. Everyone 
realizes that if Britain is defeated that 
America is next in some way. We have 
seen other countries, through their in- 
action, take a course of action that later 
resulted in their destruction. The mere 
fact that we are powerful and wealthy is 
not sufficient. We will be alone in the 
world. An economic attack, properly 
waged, might of itself have a serious ef- 
fect upon our institutions of government. 

Suppose, for example, and it is a prob- 
ability, the chief products of the forced 
labor of Nazi-cpntrolled Europe and the 
Japan Army-controlled Asia were to be 
shipped into the United States, with the 
world markets closed to those goods that 
are produced in the United States now 
and which can be obtained elsewhere. 
Our country would then be faced with 
the proposition of building a tariff wall 
around itself that would make us as self- 
contained as possible. Then Mr, Hitler 
and his allies would say to the United 
States: “We consider that an offensive 
act.” If we were alone in the world, I do 
not care who made up the Congress, we 
would think twice, being alone in the 
world as we would be, if Britain and 
China were defeated, but particularly if 
Britain were defeated—being alone in the 
world as we would be, I doubt very much 
if we would undertake to create a barrier 
against the imports from Nazi Germany 
and army-controlled Japan. The result 
would be that millions of Americans 
would be thrown out of work and there 
would be all the economic distress that 
would flow therefrom. Military attack is 
not necessary, in the first place. Eco- 
nomic attack, in my opinion, will be the 
first step, and the economic attack will 
have serious if not vital consequences to 
our country, even though we are a pow- 
erful nation. 

Inaction means injury and harm. 
Action along the lines outlined in this 
bill is consistent with international law, 
because self-defense transcends inter- 
national law. We have got to do some- 
thing; we should do something. This 
bill proposes the journey we can properly 
take at this time. It is a bill we should 
enact into law for the preservation of the 
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institutions of government we have in- 
herited and which we as Americans of 
this generation and Members of this 
Congress with full responsibility must 


preserve for future generations of 
America. Applause, the Members 
rising. ] 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts has consumed 38 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case] to ask a question. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the majority leader has made 
a characteristically forceful and thought- 
ful speech. 

Referring to his statement with respect 
to the control of Congress over the sit- 
uation through control of appropriations, 
and referring to the discussion which the 
majority leader and I had on the subject 
some days ago, I should like to ask the 
gentleman if he means to say that Con- 
gress will have control over this situa- 
tion? Because there will be no transfers 
of defense articles except those that are 
to be provided by future appropriations 
and that there will be no transfers of 
existing defense articles and those already 
on order? 

Mr. McCORMACK. My answer to the 
gentleman is that under this bill Con- 
gress in its practical operation reserves 
to itself through power to appropriate, 
95 percent jurisdiction over the bill. By 
this, I mean we have got to appropriate 
money to carry out approximately 95 per- 
cent of the provisions of the bill. 

In my opinion the President would not 
take any substantial amount of the 
moneys we have appropriated for the 
regular departments of the Government, 
the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment, to use to carry out the pur- 
poses of this bill. After an appropriation 
is made for this bill I can see where out 
of appropriations made to the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department for 
the purchase, say, of airplanes, and they 
are already under construction, that these 
airplanes might be transferred for use 
under the provisions of this bill; but from 
the amount provided by Congress for the 
carrying out of this bill sums would be 
transferred that would fill up the gap 
in the regular appropriations of the War 
and Navy Departments. 

I cannot visualize for a minute any 
President utilizing large sums of money 
out of regular appropriations that Con- 
gress has made. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If 95 per- 
cent of this is to come from future ap- 
propriations, will the material be there 
in time? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I have on my list the 
names of 30 Members who want to be 
heard on this bill this evening. So far I 
have yielded to but 3 Members. If the 
other 27 wish to be heard, I believe the 
House will have to stay in session until 
about midnight. I thought I should 
make this announcement now. 

So far as appropriations are concerned, 
I believe this bill authorizes the President 
to go ahead and spend enormous sums of 
money, whether it is $20,000,000,000 or 
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$50,000,000,000; and the moral responsi- 
bility rests upon the Congress which gives 
him this authority to appropriate the 
money. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. PLUM- 
LEY] such time as he may desire. 

FLOOD OF ORATORY 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been such a flood of oratory on the 
floor that one hesitates to take a chance 
and walk down into the well without a 
life preserver. There has been too much 
talk in view of the exigency and the emer- 
gency that confronts us. We are at and 
in war. all but the shooting. Do not for- 
get it. 

The lend-lease bill undertakes to make 
the defense purchasing units of this 
country function for both America and 
Great Britain. 

ECONOMIC ALLY 


The bill undertakes to make us an eco- 
nomic ally of Britain in war. No fooling. 
We are still dreaming of a peace that does 
not obtain. We have all the alibis in the 
world from prejudice to President to ob- 
struct our saving ourselves. No man has 
more zealously, persistently, or pertina- 
ciously opposed the policies of the New 
Deal than have I. But I do not propose 
to sacrifice myself or my convictions to 
make a partisan Roman holiday when 
the time comes, as now it has come, for 
me to make a decision for or against my 
country. I am for America first; and 
therefore for all aid to Britain, short of 
war, now. As Alf Landon once said, “par- 
tisanship ceases at the seashore.” 
LIMITATION OF POWER OF PURSE AND LIMITATION 

OF TIME OF GRANT 

Circumscribed and limited by the re- 
tention of the power of the purse in Con- 
gress and a limitation on the time within 
which the delegation of extraordinary 
authority to the Commander in Chief is 
prescribed, and with further amendments 
included to satisfy a public state of mind, 
which further amendments, though per- 
haps not necessary, are expedient in such 
an emergency in order to conduce to 
unity, the bill is not half so bad as some 
would have you think. I do not like to 
have to vote for it, I admit. I think a bill 
could be drafted better to my liking. 
However, I have a choice—vote for it or 
vote against it. 

If the bill were to be amended as has 
been suggested, I could vote for it without 
reservation as a bill “to promote the de- 
fense of the United States,” which, in my 
judgment, if amended, by its terms does 
not suggest or accomplish the abdication 
of Congress or the surrender by it of its 
prerogatives. I would have no question 
5 to my duty under my oath. So others 

eel. 
SHORT-SIGHTED POLICY 


How we may be forced to vote by the 
short-sighted policy of those who prefer 
to dominate rather than cooperate is yet 
to be determined. The responsibility is 
theirs, not mine. Iam for united action 
against a common foe and for aid to 
Britain as a defense for America; and 
since it involyes every citizen, I think the 
wishes of a large portion of the people to 
be assured with respect to certain matters 
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involved in this bill are entitled to and 
demand respectful consideration. 

I do not agree, in entirety, with the 
interpretation assumed by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs in its majority re- 
port involving the construction of the 
language “notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law,” which appears in sec- 
tion 3 of the bill. 

If time permitted, I think we might 
have an interesting discussion which, 
after it was all over, like the dictum of 
the Court, would get us nowhere. How- 
ever, the committee, right or wrong, has 
clearly, definitely, and positively stated 
that the bill as drawn, with the language 
referred to included, means just what 
they say it means; that its purpose and 
intent is exactly that which they declare 
it to be in their report, unequivocally 
and beyond all question of doubt. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE LAW 

Now, the committee has designedly 
been very careful to take these definite 
steps in making its report in order to 
make it impossible for anybody, any- 
time, anywhere, to misunderstand, mis- 
construe, or incorrectly interpret the 
meaning, purpose, or intent of the act. 

Those familiar with and skilled in the 
rules and methods employed in the in- 
terpretation and construction of laws 
realize that a committee of Congress is 
charged with the responsibility of inves- 
tigating the necessity for the act con- 
cerning which it is its duty to report. 
Further, it is understood that a commit- 
tee report is not conclusive in itself; yet 
as the report is made as a duty, and it 
is done in the execution of a duty, it has 
been repeatedly held by the Supreme 
Court of the United States that the meas- 
ure that the committee recommends has 
the purpose that the committee declares 
it to have, and that it will accomplish 
the purpose as it is declared so to do by 
the committee. 

THE LIMITATIONS 


So it is well enough for those who are 
in doubt with respect to what limitations, 
if any, the language referred to has or 
carries to remember the full force and 
effect of committee reports, and that such 
a report must be read and studied and 
will control the actions had and to be 
taken by all parties in interest as to the 
question of what is exactly meant by the 
act, how it must and shall be construed 
and interpreted, and how they shall pro- 
ceed in the administration of the act, if 
and when enacted. 

I admit that the report of the commit- 
tee as made has disposed of certain ob- 
jections which I had to the bill in its 
original form. I still do not like the bill 
unless further amended. 

Why we in the House of Representa- 
tives consistently permit ourselves to be 
wagged like the tail of a dog is beyond 
my comprehension. We know perfectly 
well that this bill is going to pass. Why 
not pass it in such form as that in which 
we have a right to assume it will come 
back to us? Why not, in addition to the 
amendments already proposed, forestall 
objections and relieve the public mind by 
further amending the bill to provide: 

NECESSARY AMENDMENTS 

First. A top limitation on the sum au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the 
program. 
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Second. A limit, expressed in dollars, 
on the amount of contract authoriza- 
tions or future commitments the Presi- 
dent might make under the terms of the 
bill. 

Third. A definitive, specific, unquali- 
fied time limitation on powers granted. 
Such amendments, while it may be con- 
tended that they are not absolutely nec- 
essary and that impliedly what they 
attempt to effect is already in the bill, or 
in the proposed amendments, would, 
nevertheless, satisfy the demands which 
are being made upon many Members of 
Congress under no circumstances to vote 
for the bill unless such provisions are 
definitely and specifically included within 
the clear language of the act as written. 
And in the bill they do not detract from 
its force or effect, but simply define both. 

If these several amendments to which 
I have referred are adopted, I can vote 
for the bill. I know several others who 
now oppose it, whose substantial and rea- 
sonable objections to it would be dissi- 
pated almost completely by such action 
as I contemplate ought to be taken. 

AMEND THE BILL HERE 

Why not amend the bill here and now 
instead of sending it along, incomplete 
and imperfect; having it sent to a con- 
ference; having a conference report; and 
eventually adopting the report of the 
conference committee? 

Why do we not assert ourselves as rep- 
resentatives of the people, stand up and 
protect our rights and prerogatives, com- 
plete our job now, instead of cheapening 
our effort by leaving something for trad- 
ing purposes to be used in another body 
of this legislative branch of government? 
That, as I see it, is the test of our patri- 
otism and of our courage and of our 
desire to unify the country back of this 
measure. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr, JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio, Mr. Chairman, 
I appreciate the courtesy of having this 
time extended to me, and it shall be my 
purpose to speak briefly. 

The day following the introduction of 
this bill in Congress I made a speech 
against it. Section 3 of this bill, which 
gives to the President such tremendous 
powers, so shocked me that I felt I should 
record my sentiments while the convic- 
tion in my heart was so strong that the 
bill should be defeated. I had no doubt 
as to what I should do, and I am still of 
that opinion. 

I listened to the hearings before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, 
before which men of great prominence 
testified. Four or five members of the 
President’s Cabinet testified. Naturally 
they supported the bill that would give 
to them and the President these tremen- 
dous powers. Few dictators will admit 
that they are dictators, and few people 
will admit that they have too much 
power. Mr. Lindbergh also testified be- 
fore that committee, as did Norman 
Thomas and many other men whose in- 
fiuence rates high with the American 
people. None of that testimony con- 
vinced me that my first impressions of 
this bill were wrong. Rather they 
strengthened that conviction. I would 
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have the House understand, however, 
that those hearings were pitched to a 
very high plane and that the testimony 
of those who appeared before that com- 
mittee proved again that they were men 
and women of great capacity. 

The debates on this bill in this House 
are now running well into the third day. 
These debates have been sincere and 
illuminating. Men and women from all 
parts of the United States, representing 
all sections of the country, have stood up 
and given us their views and their rea- 
sons for the position which they expect 
to take when this bill comes up for final 
vote. I have no quarrel with any of them. 
Those who agree with my point of view 
encourage me in my belief, and those who 
disagree with me when they give their 
reasons prove to me more completely 
that this bill is fraught with great possi- 
bilities and great danger. 

I want to compliment those who pre- 
pared the report made by the majority 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and I wish to especially compli- 
ment those who prepared the minority 
report. The majority report is not an 
aggressive report, but on the contrary it 
is in its nature conciliatory even unto 
being apologetic. On the other hand, 
the minority report takes the position 
that the bill gives the President unlim- 
ited, unprecedented, and unpredictable 
powers and maintains that it is violat- 
ing all the principles of international 
law. It especially stresses the fact that 
under the bill the President may give 
away our Navy, our airplanes, our arms, 
and our war secrets. 

If I have time, I shall revert again in 
this discussion to this minority report. 

While it is fresh in my mind, I wish to 
discuss with you briefly the prepared ad- 
dress delivered by the majority floor 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack]. Because of his 
position he is assumed to speak for the 
administration and especially for his 
party. In his speech he takes the posi- 
tion that Great Britain is our first line 
of defense. Some members of his party 
have in the past taken the position that 
the Rhine was our first line of defense. 
If the Rhine is our first line of defense 
or if Britain is our first line of defense, 
then it would seem that this must be our 
war. While I sympathize with Britain 
and while I abhor the atrocities practiced 
by Hitler and his followers, I still think 
that the United States of America, with 
her great resources and with her great 
Navy and with 132,000,000 people, does 
not need to permit this trouble in Europe 
to fix her first line of defense. 

I much prefer to believe that our first 
line of defense is any place where any- 
body infringes upon our liberties in such 
a way as to become a menace to the gen- 
eral welfare of our people. I do not be- 
lieve that we should take offense at any 
and all trivial insults that might be ac- 
corded to our citizens that might be in 
distant lands, but any studied and serious 
infringement upon our national activities, 
wherever that infringement is done, is 
where our first line of defense should be. 
Primarily the first line of defense is in 
the patriotism of our executive officers, 
especially the Chief of Staff of the Army 
and our Chief Naval Officer and the Sec- 
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retary of State. I repeat that we should 
not permit a quarrel or war between for- 
eign nations to be considered, so long as 
We are unmolested, to be such an inva- 
sion of our liberties and such an insult to 
our national memories as to fix our line 
of defense. We fixed it for ourselves in 
the Revolutionary War and we main- 
tained it successfully. We fixed it for 
ourselves in the War of 1812, when we 
maintained our claim that the seas should 
be free. We have maintained it ever 
since, and I think that we are as well able 
to maintain it today as we ever have been. 

From the speech of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] I have 
been strengthened in my belief that there 
is something in connection with this bill 
that has not yet been brought out. At 
first we were given to understand that 
this bill was drafted as the free handi- 
work of the Congress. That is not true. 
This bill has been cautiously and clandes- 
tinely put together. Ostensibly the 
physical drafting of it was done by a 
group of Congressmen, but its genius was 
in the heart and mind of someone aside 
from the active membership of Congress. 
Its genius comes from those who want the 
United States of America involved in this 
world conflict. There are powerful in- 
fluences in the United States of America 
that would not stop in their determina- 
tion to involve us in war, regardless of 
how dire the consequences might be. The 
cry of American mothers against another 
war that would rob them of their sons is 
not heard by this group. The prospect 
of the loss of lives and the loss of property 
and the bankruptcy of the Nation do not 
deter this group. They want Hitler de- 
stroyed for a different reason than what 
most of us have for his destruction. That 
this bill had all been thought out is proyen 
by the President’s message to Congress 
delivered on the 6th of January, which 
was several days after the bill was intro- 
duced. In this message he said that he 
would be compelled to ask Congress for 
money and materials that he might 
transfer them to the belligerents in this 
war. Through all these debates and 
through all these hearings I have been 
seeking to locate the real genius of this 
bill. Can it be in the insatiable ambition 
of the President to want to have a hand 
in the domination of the world? Can it 
be in moneyed influences against whom 
Hitler has committed some special act 
which they resent? Or can it be as the 
result of fear of world domination from 
Hitler and his followers? I must confess 
that I do not know the answer, but I have 
a strong conviction that, as I have already 
stated, this bill has behind it and back of 
it some motives the purposes of which 
have not yet been disclosed. The te- 
nacity with which the President and his 
group have refused important amend- 
ments is proof that they think this bill 
must be passed without any curtailment 
of the tremendous powers which it gives 
to the President. There are some who 
think that the President wants this bill 
so that he may then be able to take from 
Great Britain, or at least to share with 
Great Britain, the active management: of 
the war. If the President could, under 
threat of withholding money and sup- 
plies, demand that the war be carried on 
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along certain lines, he would be in a posi- 
tion to have his demands recognized. If 
he assumes a position of collaboration 
and cogeneralship with the war leaders 
of Great Britain, we are then actively in 
the war. 

Before I leave the speech of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] let me take issue with him where 
he says that 90 percent of all the Presi- 
dent’s activities under this bill will be 
directly controlled by the Appropriations 
Committee of the House. If the Presi- 
dent can give away our Navy which is 
already built he will be disposing of many 
millions of dollars without consulting the 
Appropriations Committee, then he can 
give away about thirteen billions of value 
that is now being constructed from last 
year’s appropriation, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] was 
badly mistaken in his percentage. I 
must not continue further in this vein for 
I want to discuss with you for a few min- 
utes a great speech delivered yesterday 
by my friend and colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 
Because of his candor and his honesty in 
the presentation of his arguments, he al- 
ways commands a large and attentive 
audience in this House when he speaks. 
Yesterday he was at his best. I shall not 
have time to go into detail in an attempt 
to answer his argument but I wish to 
make some comments with reference to 
what I considered was the heart of his 
speech. 

He stressed the Executive powers of the 
President. He made it appear that there 
was something almost sacred in connec- 
tion with the executive powers of the 
President. He admonished us that Con- 
gress and no one else had any authority 
to curtail these executive powers. He 
cited the action of Thomas Jefferson in 
negotiating the purchase of what is 
known in history as the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. He cited in support of his argu- 
ment the powers exercised by President 
Lincoln in calling out volunteers without 
the action of Congress. 

I would most humbly call the attention 
of the House to this proposition—that if 
the House should be careful of its inva- 
sion of the executive powers of the Presi- 
dent, likewise would it not be the duty of 
the President to be careful of his invasion 
of the powers of the House? If the 
executive powers of the President are 
such that he could not surrender them 
and no one could infringe upon them is 
it not more important to the people 
whose direct representative is the Con- 
gress that the President or no one else 
should invade the prerogatives of Con- 
gress and thereby invade the rights of 
the people. 

Let us go back to the Constitution, 
the source of all authority, and from it 
compare the powers of the Executive and 
the powers of Congress as they apply to 
war. I would ask you to consider with 
me carefully for a moment that when 
the Louisiana Purchase was effected we 
were not at war, and no war was immi- 
nent, and that it was not a matter that 
would be in any way affected by war. It 
was simply the purchase of a large acre- 
age of land. Jefferson had a chance to 
make the deal and he took the prelimi- 
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nary steps toward making it. The deal 
had to be ratified in the proper legal way. 
The whole deal up to the payment of the 
money was not handled by Jefferson. He 
only negotiated it. Likewise, in the case 
of Mr. Lincoln with his volunteers. The 
Civil War was not considered as a war. 
There was no formal declaration of war. 
It was considered as a civil insurrection 
or is sometimes called a civil rebellion. 
The President acted immediately as he 
had a right to do as Commander in Chief 
of the Army to take such steps as were 
necessary to prevent those who first pre- 
cipitated the civil rebellion from con- 
tinuing in their course. They had fired 
on Fort Sumpter and gave every indi- 
cation that they intended to persist in 
their course. The whole Nation had been 
stirred for many years with the question 
of slavery and the action of those who 
participated in the firing on Fort Sump- 
ter was not the action of a mob of hood- 
lums or lawbreakers but it was the action 
of a group of determined people who felt 
keenly on a great subject. Lincoln was 
always careful not to have the world con- 
sider our War between the States as a 
war in the full acceptation of the term 
in international law. He considered that 
he was the President of all the States 
even when some of them were in open 
rebellion. 

All that the Constitution says about 
executive powers is contained in the first 
sentence of article II, which says: 

The executive powers shall be vested in 
the President of the United States of America. 


Further it says that the President shall 
“take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” All this means is that the 
President shall carry into execution the 
laws that the Congress passes. The con- 
stitutional provision with reference to 
the powers of the Congress are numerous 
and I shall not cite them here, but we 
should confine. our words in this discus- 
sion to what the Constitution says with 
reference to war. The Constitution 
makes the President of the United States 
the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and the Navy. It does not give him any 
powers in war until the Congress has de- 
clared that a state of war exists. The 
Constitution prescribes specifically that 
it is the exclusive province of Congress 
to declare war and to raise and support 
armies. And it further provides that 
even the Congress cannot appropriate 
money for that purpose for a longer pe- 
riod than 2 years. In other words, the 
Constitution itself gives to that branch 
of the Government nearest to the people 
the right to declare war. Consequently 
there can be in this bill no attempt to 
invade the rights of the Executive, but 
this bill is an example of the terrific de- 
sire of executives all over the world to 
grab to themselves dictatorial powers. 

I repeat, therefore, that Mr. WADS- 
WoRTH’s great speech, in all due respect 
to his ability and his well-recognized 
patriotism and candor, is not well 


grounded, for this bill surely amounts to 


a surrender by the Congress of the 
United States of its power to declare war 
and to raise armies. If this bill is passed 
and the President proceeds under it to 
sell to Great Britain or to China or to 
Greece a number of our battleships that 
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surely would be construed by Germany 
as a warlike act. If in addition he should 
transform the United States, as he says 
he will do, into an arsenal from which 
England and Greece can draw their sup- 
plies in unlimited quantities without let 
or hindrance or without price then, of 
course, we will be in the war. If he can- 
not do this except by the authority of 
this bill then, of course, those who vote 
for this bill will in effect be declaring 
war. 

I voted against the repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act and I voted for the Vorys 
amendment in 1939. But the majority 
of the House and Senate repealed the 
neutrality laws and the President has 
been operating since that time under the 
law in its present form. Of course, after 
Congress had passed the law and the 
President had signed it, it would not be- 
come me or anyone else who voted 
against the law to sulk in our tents and 
to refuse to support the President in his 
actions. I am for the President of the 
United States regardless of who he is 
and almost regardless of what he does 
as against any ruler anywhere in the 
world. I feel that the President has for 
years indicated that he has a chip on 
his shoulder and has been too anxious to 
speak and give expression to his per- 
sonal views as though those were the 
views of the Nation. This bill will give 
him more power of this kind. If he takes 
an active interest in the management of 
the World War or if he permits our bat- 
tleships to do warlike duty in behalf of 
one of the belligerents or if he permits 
our battleships to do convoy duty, there 
is no question but that sooner or later we 
will find ourselves in the midst of this 
conflict. 

Just today, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Broom], the chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House, admitted that the amendment 
which his committee has agreed to ac- 
cept to the effect that nothing in this 
act shall be construed to authorize the 
President to send naval vessels as con- 
voys is an innocuous amendment and 
has no force and will have no effect. In 
other words he knows that the American 
people are unalterably opposed to the 
President having the right to send our 
battleships as convoys. Yet he says that 
this amendment, which will be adopted 
tomorrow, is nothing but a sop to the 
American people. The report of the 
minority members of this committee, 
which we have before us, makes it clear 
that this amendment which the majority 
offer as a sedative will not prevent the 
President from sending convoys. 

A very strange situation has developed 
in these debates with reference to this 
proposition. The original bill carried no 
provision with reference to convoys ex- 
cept the general provision that the Presi- 
dent would do almost what he pleased 
with American war materials. This 
might have meant that when the bill 
provided that the President could “sell, 
transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or other- 
wise dispose of“ any war materials that 
the President could convoy these goods 
and deliver them to the belligerent nation 
wherever he deemed best. If this lan- 
guage does have this meaning, then the 
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proposed.amendment should have great 
effect. Therefore, if the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. BLoom] maintains that 
the bill does not give the President any 
right to convoy, why should his group 
offer an amendment? And again, if the 
minority membership of the committee 
maintains that the amendent is of no 
effect, and that the President may use 
the battleships as convoys regardless of 
the passage of this bill, then we should 
look into the matter to see how this could 
be done. Let me repeat, how can the Re- 
publican membership of a committee 
claim that the President can use battle- 
ships as convoys if this bill does not give 
him the power, and if the amendment 
does not have anything to do with it? 
This is one proposition that has not been 
discussed as yet. What they mean is that 
the President may, if he cares to exceed 
his authority as Commander in Chief of 
the Navy, decide in his own mind that in 
order for a certain shipment to reach its 
proper destination it should be accom- 
panied by an American battleship, and he 
therefore might order a battleship to 
proceed as a convoy to that vessel. This 
brings up the question of what power has 
the President, as Commander in Chief of 
the Navy, over the battleships of the 
Navy. He cannot sell one of them under 
the present law, but after this bill is 
passed he may, by the express language 
of the bill, sell one of them. If he can 
sell one, he can sell them all. The bill 
also provides that he may “otherwise dis- 
pose of” them. That might mean that he 
might give away any or all of the Ameri- 
can Navy. The President answers this 
fear with the statement that a cow might 
also jump over the moon, which is highly 
improbable, or that he might stand on his 
head in Pennsylvania Avenue, which is 
also extremely improbable. These face- 
tious illustrations do not answer or satisfy 
the grave fears which the American peo- 
ple have. Just recently the President did 
practically give away 50 American de- 
stroyers, clearly contrary to law, and one 
of the principal purposes of this bill is to 
change the law so that he might give 
away the next 50 in accordance with law. 
As Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy the President can order the Navy 
to the protection of American interests 
any place and any time when the rights 
of America or its citizens are abused. 
But he cannot lawfully order the Navy to 
deliver munitions to belligerents in a war 
in which we are not parties. I have no 
doubt he will do so. When he does we 
cannot blame Hitler if he sinks the ships. 

Mr. Chairman, let me quote in a few 
words the heart of this bill and with that 
I think I shall have stated sufficient 
reasons why any Congressman should be 
careful of his vote. 

This is the language: 

Notwi the provisions of any 
other law the President may * * * when 
he deems it in the interest of national de- 
fense authorize the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, or the head of any 
other department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment to manufacture in (American) ar- 
senals * * * any defense articles, to sell, 
transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise 
dispose of * * * any defense article. 


As I have already stated my sympa- 
thies are entirely with Great Britain. 
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The President has gone farther than I 
thought originally he should go but since 
he has gone, we must stand by him in 
what he has done. Already Great Brit- 
ain has been getting practically all the 
war material that we have been able 
to produce in our country. There is no 
disposition on my part to curtail this 
program. I think that those in charge 
of our defense program, although under 
terrible handicap, have attempted to do 
a good job. I think that within a few 
months our production will be a marvel 
to the world. I hope it comes in time 
to do Great Britain much good. In spite 
of all this, I still maintain that our 
Government is a government of law and 
not of men and that heretofore we have 
waged wars by cooperation between the 
legislative and executive departments 
and that it is not now necessary for the 
legislative department to capitulate and 
surrender its constitutional prerogatives 
to the Executive. I think he is asking 
for more power than any other President 
ever asked for and I think his request 
should be denied. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
SHAFER] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I fully realize that whatever I might 
say concerning the pending legislation, 
H. R. 1776, will have little or no effect on 
the final vote. It is my desire, however, 
to go on record as being emphatically 
opposed to it. I am convinced that its 
passage in its present form—and it is 
obvious that it will not be improved— 
would effectuate a virtual adjournment 
of Congress insofar as the present world 
conditions are concerned, because it will 
delegate to one man all the powers of the 
Congress in regard thereto. 

Iam unalterably opposed to any legisla- 
tion that will further divest the Congress 
of its powers. In my opinion, we have 
already surrendered too many of them, 
and experience has proven that it is im- 
possible to recover them once we have 
delegated them to the present occupant 
of the White House. With Congress con- 
tinually in session, as it will be during the 
present European crisis, the conveying of 
so much authority to one man, as is pro- 
vided in this bill, is as unwise as it is 
unnecessary, 

There is no question but that there are 
enough votes in the House of Representa- 
tives to pass this bill. I hope, however, 
that before it is passed it will be so 
amended that it will not give any one man 
the uncurbed and uncounseled power to 
spend the wealth and the property of this 
country to finance a war that is not of 
our making. I hope, too, that this bill 
will be so amended that it will positively 
prohibit convoy of shipping in war zones 
and to provide for tangible collateral or 
security for such loans as are contem- 
plated through the transfer to the United 
States of British possessions in this hem- 
isphere. 

I do not oppose aid to Great Britain 
but it seems to me to be unwise, yes, plain 
ridiculous for the United States to ad- 
vance moneys, munitions, and materials 
of war while our own defenses are known 
to be so woefully lacking in this same de- 
fense equipment. Our best military and 
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naval experts cannot, and will not, deny 
that our fighting forces would be unable 
to carry on a war of 3 weeks’ duration 
with the materials and the munitions now 
on hand. 

The Chief of Staff of our Army, Gen. 
George C. Marshal, only recently testi- 
fied during the hearings on this legisla- 
tion that— 

We have no stores * * It will be a 
happy day when we can speak of stores of 
Army equipment. * * * We have need 
for all modern equipment delivered to us. 


I say, Mr. Chairman, let us go all the 
way on national defense, but let us be 
done with playing the role of Santa Claus 
to the entire world. I believe I am as 
good an American as any Member of this 
Congress, but I cannot help feel that 
this is not our war. Even William Allen 
White has made that same statement. 
We were not consulted about this war, 
so why should we be expected to pay for 
it? And permit me to add right here, I 
do not subscribe to the contention of 
proponents of this bill that the British 
Navy is our first line of defense; that 
Great Britain is fighting our battle. 
That is bosh. If that were true, we had 
best accept a dominion status and be 
done with it. I am one Member of Con- 
gress who believes that our own Navy 
and our own Army are our first lines of 
defense, and I believe that they should be 
properly and adequately equipped before 
sending all of our equipment and muni- 
tions to a foreign nation which, down 
through history, has never been too 
friendly. 

Certainly my sympathies are with 
Great Britain in this war. I want no 
part of Hitler nor Hitlerism. But I can- 
not forget the disparaging remarks that 
were made by high British officials con- 
cerning the help we gave in the last 
World War, and the cries of “Uncle 
Shylock” when we asked Great Britain 
to settle her war debts. It seems to me 
that England’s attitude regarding her 
debts should be a sufficient lesson to us. 
We would be fools to be burned in the 
same place the second time. 

Almost a quarter of a century has 
passed since the World War and during 
those years England has persisted in her 
refusal to pay her debt to us. In fact, 
she has led all other debtor nations in 
their refusal to pay. In the meantime, 
however, England has been able to ac- 
cumulate enough reserve capital to be- 
gin another gigantic war which we are 
now expected to finish for her either 
financially, or with men and materials, 
or all three. In other words, we are 
again to become Uncle Sap rather than 
Uncle Sam. 

I say that instead of financing a world 
war every quarter of a century—wars 
from which we get nothing but dislike 
and hatred from those whom we defend 
and befriend, let alone those whom we 
antagonize—let us spend our money in 
preparing our own armed forces so that 
there can be no question in the future 
as to who is protecting who, and why. 
Applause. ] Let us do this before we 
lease, lend, or give anything to anyone. 
If we will do that, we will have no 
worry about any European-promoted 
wars, economically or otherwise. Under 
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the program we have followed during 
the past 12 months our own military 
and naval forces have been stripped 
while we have furnished Great Britain 
with war planes, guns, ammunition, and 
other materials. England is getting 
practically everything we produce. It 
seems to me that it is high time that we 
equip our own forces and end for all 
time the contention that Great Britain 
is fighting our battles. If we equip our 
own forces we will be well able to take 
care of ourselves. But what will we do 
if England fails and our fighting forces 
are found lacking in equipment? 

While, as General Marshall has testi- 
fied, “we need all the modern equipment 
delivered to us”, in the first 11 months of 
1940, we have shipped to Great Britain 
more than 3,300 war planes, 92,585 
pistols and revolvers, 29,000 shotguns, 
932,639 Army rifles, 143,059 machine guns 
and heavy ordnance guns and carriages, 
29,485,632 1-pound armor-piercing shells, 
and other equipment. During the month 
of November last there were manufac- 
tured in this country 356 war planes, of 
which 350 were exported to Great Britain. 
This in spite of the fact that the airplane 
factories of this country have been placed 
upon a strict war-plane production pro- 
gram while the airplane factories of 
Great Britain are still manufacturing 
commercial airplanes. Only recently in 
Great Britain, workmen of munitions 
factories created a debate in the House 
of Commons by threatening to strike be- 
cause the munitions they were manufac- 
turing were being shipped to Japan. 

Besides war material, the United States 
has furnished Great Britain with raw 
materials and other essential items in- 
cluding 2,725,583 tons of scrap iron and 
739,169,682 tons of copper. These figures 
have been taken from the Monthly Sum- 
mary of Foreign Commerce of the United 
States and further show that during the 
first 11 months of 1940 there was ex- 
ported $217,788,776 worth of power- 
driven metal-working machinery. Steam 
engines, airplane motors, locomotives, 
machine tools of every description and 
character, including engine and turret 
lathes, milling machines are going out 
of the United States in a steady stream 
today despite the fact that industrialists 
say that lack of this equipment is causing 
one of the greatest bottlenecks in our 
defense program. Many of these ma- 
chines are going to Great Britain while 
others are going to Japan and Russia 
and other countries subjugated by Hitler. 
The British are already complaining that 
the war materials we have sent to Russia 
are finding their way into Germany. 

In view of the amount of aid we are 
already giving, only a portion of which 
I haye enumerated here, this so-called 
lease-lend bill, in my opinion, is unnec- 
essary. It seems to me, as I have said 
before, ridiculous for us to pass such a 
measure while Canada, a member of the 
British Commonwealth of nations, does 
not have such a law. While many Ameri- 
cans are protesting that England should 
not be made to convert her investments 
in this country into dollars with which 
to buy our armaments, Canada is selling 
her armaments to her mother country on 
exactly that basis. Why should we adopt 
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a policy that Dominion of Canada has 
not yet adopted? ; 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, permit 
me to say that what ought to be ac- 
complished to aid Great Britain could be 
accomplished without Congress passing 
this legislation and thereby relinquishing 
its powers insofar as the present world 
problems are concerned. I think a mere 
glance in our history books will indicate 
that many more democracies have been 
destroyed by the abdication of legisla- 
tive bodies than by invasion. I think the 
great need in the United States today is 
a strong, virile Congress. 

I am certain that the majority of the 
taxpayers of the Third District of Michi- 
gan, who have honored me with a seat 
in this Congress, do not want me to sup- 
port such legislation as this. I do not be- 
lieve they want me to vote for a bill that 
so lavishly and so foolishly throws away 
their money and jeopardizes their own 
economic safety. My people want a sane 
and substantial government, an honest 
and adequate national defense, but they 
want no part of this European mess. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
SHortT] 15 minutes. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I trust 
that I can speak out of a mind this after- 
noon that is clear and calm; but I must 
confess that I speak from a heart that 
is heavy and troubled and from a soul 
that is sick. Ever since World War No. 1 
ended, in which we fought to make the 
world safe for democracy and to end all 
wars, we have witnessed war going on in 
practically every continent of this earth. 
It has been my opportunity to have wit- 
nessed, first-hand, the slow, gradual, and 
certain death of democracy in most of 
the countries of the Old World. I saw 
it die in Germany, I saw it extinguished 
in Russia, I saw it perish in Italy, I saw 
it end in France, I saw it finally surren- 
dered in Britain, and for the last 8 years 
I have witnessed the insidious assaults 
upon it here at home, which is the last 
stronghold and the only citadel where 
democracy is found on the face of the 
earth today. I am not so sure that it 
can long survive here, because in the 
measure before us we propose the very 
thing we detest. We embrace the thing 
we abhor. We ignobly confess failure of 
the democratic processes and propose to 
turn over to one man a constitutional 
prerogative of the Congress of the United 
States to this man who, after taking the 
same oath that you and I have taken to 
preserve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution, has demanded that we pass 
legislation, whether it be constitutional 
or not. No doubt this will give comfort 
to all dictators. When the highest tri- 
bunal of our land threw many measures 
out of the window as unconstitutional, 
he deliberately attempted to undermine 
and destroy the independence and integ- 
rity of that free judiciary by packing it 
with stooges. 

When he was opposed in that nefarious 
scheme, he deliberately invaded the sov- 
ereign States in an attempt to purge men 
who dared stand and vote their conscien- 
tious convictions. [Applause.] He has 
defied the third-term tradition and has 
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taken huge funds, running into billions 
of dollars, voted by the Congress of the 
United States, to perpetuate himself in 
power indefinitely. He has asked, and 
has been granted, the power, never ex- 
ercised before in peacetime by any of 
his predecessors, to conscript human life; 
and now, the last straw that breaks the 
camel’s back, is, in my opinion, the most 
dangerous proposal that has ever been 
offered to the Members of this body in 
this bill that is hypocritically and ironi- 
cally numbered 1776. 

Oh, what a travesty on justice, what an 
insult to our national pride and honor. 
I want to read from Sot Bioom’s book 
and his story on the Constitution: 


We, therefore, the Representatives of the 
United States of America in General Con- 
gress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the Name and by Au- 
thority of the good People of these Colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare, That these 
United Colonies are, and of Right ought to 
be Free and Independent States; that they 
are Absolved from all Allegiance to the Brit- 
ish Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain, 
is and ought to be totally dissolved. 


* * . * + 


And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our Lives, our Fortunes, and our 
sacred Honor. 


Yet the distinguished chairman of our 
Foreign Affairs Committee, who made 
both Thomas Jefferson and George 
Washington famous by distributing this 
periodical, now offers us this bill, 1776, 
that is the very antithesis of the stand 
taken by the fearless men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence. [Ap- 
plause.] 


It is interesting to also note that 
Thomas Jefferson, the founder and pa- 
tron saint of the Democratic Party, once 
wrote this: 


For us to attempt to reform all Europe and 
bring them back to principles of morality 
and a respect for the equal rights of nations, 
would show us to be only maniacs of an- 
other character. 


Of course, Jefferson lived in the horse- 
and-buggy age, he did not know much, 
but he is the author of the Declaration 
of Independence, and he is one of the 
collaborators of the Constitution of the 
United States. And in connection with 
the sound advice he gave, so the Father 
of Our Country, who was also a pretty 
good American, had this to say in his 
Farewell Address: 


Against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence (I conjure you to believe me fellow- 
citizens), the jealousy of a free people ought 
to be constantly awake; since history and 
experience prove that foreign influence is 
one of the most baneful foes of republican 
government, But that jealousy to be useful 
must be impartial, else it becomes the in- 
strument of the very influence to be avoided, 
instead of a defense against it. Excessive 
partiality for one foreign nation and exces- 
sive dislike of another, cause those whom 
they actuate to see danger only on one 
side, and serve to veil and even second the 
arts of influence on the other. Real patriots, 
who may resist the intrigues of the favorite, 
are liable ta become suspected and odious, 
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while its tools and dupes usurp the applause 
and confidence of the people to surrender 
their interests. 


Mr. Chairman, I never knew I would 
live to see the day when a good Irishman 
like Joun McCormack, from Massachu- 
setts, would openly admit that Great 
Britain is our first line of defense. 
[Laughter and applause.] That cer- 
tainly is not the position taken by the 
distinguished Irish senior United States 
Senator from his State, who came out last 
night in New York against this bill. 

Somebody called this our war. I say 
that that statement is not only untrue 
but it is cowardly. It is a dastardly 
thing to say that Great Britain is fight- 
ing our war when the United States had 
nothing whatever to do with this present 
conflict in Europe. It broke out over 
there without our advice and without our 
consent. When did Britain ever fight 
our Lattle? Was it in 1775 when some 
of our flesh and blood were spilled with 
Washington at Valley Forge to throw off 
the yoke of British oppression and to 
escape the heel of British tyranny? Was 
it in 1812 when our forebears tried to 
keep the British from burning this very 
Capitol? Was it in 1860 when Britain 
aided one side of the War between the 
States, not because of any love for that 
side but in order to sever us, when some 
of our own fathers were fighting to pre- 
serve the Union? 

If this is our battle, we should long ago 
have been in it. When have Americans 
depended upon anyone else to fight their 
battles? Cur own defense is our own 
selves. 

When is it that Great Britain has ever 
fought anybody’s battle except Britain’s? 
CApplause.] Shame on anyone who says 
that the safety of America depends upon 
the British across the seas. I do not 
possess the prophecy or the clairvoyant 
powers, and I cannot speak with such 
dogmatic authority as some gentlemen do 
on world problems, but it has been my 
privilege to have lived and studied in 
different countries of Europe. I know 
something of the historic hatreds, en- 
trenched interests, bitter animosities, 
racial prejudices, the religious intol- 
erances, and the conflicting interests be- 
tween those countries. I know that 
Thomas Jefferson never uttered a truer 
word than when he said that the nations 
of Europe are “nations of eternal war.” 

George Washington, in closing his 
Farewell Address, said: 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar 
a situation? Why quit our own to stand 
upon foreign ground? Why, by interweav- 
ing our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity 
in the toils of European ambition, rival- 
ship, interest, humor, or caprice? 


Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman fin- 
ish it now? Read it all. 

Mr. SHORT. If the gentleman will 
give me time, I should love to read the 
whole Farewell Address of Washington, 
because I am sure the gentleman never 
absorbed any of it when he had it 
printed. 

Mr. BLOOM. I will give the gentle- 
man time if he will read what George 
Washington said about entangling al- 
liances, as the gentleman said, or foreign 
alliances. Read it all. 
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Mr. SHORT. The gentleman knows 
I have only 2 or 3 minutes left. 

Mr. BLOOM. I will give the gentle- 
man time if he wants to read the other 
sections in there. Go on. 

Mr. SHORT. You find it for me, SoL. 

Mr. BLOOM. I will show you where 
to read, if you want to read it. Read 
down to here, this part in here. Read 
it all. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand that this is out of the time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BLOOM]. 

Mr. BLOOM. To finish what Wash- 
ington said. 

Mr. SHORT. Is this out of the time 
the gentleman gives me? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. Go ahead and 
read it. I will give the gentleman the 
time. 

Mr.SHORT. Has the gentleman given 
me the time? 

Mr. BLOOM. Iam giving the gentle- 
man the time to read what Washington 
said about foreign entanglements. 

Mr.SHORT. How much time does the 
gentleman yield me? 

Mr. BLOOM. It will not take over 2 
minutes, if the gentleman can find it. 

Mr. SHORT. Yes; it is here. It is all 
worth reading. 

Mr. BLOOM. You bet it is. 

Mr. SHORT. I will read it: 


"Tis our true policy to steer clear of per- 
manent alliances with any portion of the 
foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it; for let me not be under- 
stood as capable of patronizing infidelity to 
existing engagements. I hold the maxim no 
less applicable to public than to private af- 
fairs, that honesty is always the best policy. 
I repeat it, therefore, let those engagements 
be observed in their genuine sense. But, in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would be 
unwise, to extend them. 


Mr. BLOOM. Yes; but how about 
temporary alliances? What does Wash- 
ington say about them? Go on and 
read it. 

Mr. SHORT. I do not want to take 
all the time in my speech. 

In 1917 we were told by the same pro- 
ponents who are now advocating union 
with Britain, going into another war, that 
we were entering it to fight for humanity 
and to fight for democracy. We got 
2,000,000 men to France, we spilled their 
blood and spent our treasure, and we 
came out of that conflict without a dollar 
indemnity and without a square acre of 
territory. We got nothing and we asked 
for nothing. We got just what we asked 
for, except that we got 10 years of de- 
pression, 10,000,000 men out of work, 
$13,000,000,000 of bad war debts we will 
never collect, and we got 4 cemeteries in 
France. The only thing we can get out 
of another conflict will be higher taxes, 
deeper debts, more graveyards, and a 
more prolonged depression. 

There is one question I believe every 
Member of this body should ask himself 
before he votes for this bill, Am I will- 
ing to go the whole way? You cannot 
be half way in war and half way out of 
war. I[Applause.] You cannot insult 
people, spit in their faces, slap their jaws, 
kick them on the shins, and then say, 
“We do not want to fight.” There is no 
such thing as what is expressed by that 
sham slogan of “methods short of war.” 
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You lifted the embargo on arms and 
started furnishing munitions. That was 
the first step. The next step is that you 
will furnish money. The third and final 
step will be that you will furnish men. 
Those are the three steps that led us to 
war in 1917 and they are the same three 
steps that are leading us into this con- 
flict today; munitions, money, men. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. I agree 
with the gentleman in everything he said 
about Great Britain. The gentleman has 
made a very splendid speech, which has 
received the thunderous and almost 
unanimous applause of his Republican 
colleagues. I ask him now, Does the gen- 
tleman favor aid to Great Britain? 

Mr. SHORT. I favor aid to Great 
Britain. [Applause.] I am not talking 
for Great Britain or against any other 
country. I am talking only for America. 
It is not that I do not love Britain, but 
that I love America first. I hope the 
time will never come when we will have 
to take down that picture of George 
Washington and put the picture of 
George III in his place, or place the 
Union Jack ahead of the Stars and 
Stripes. [Applause.] 

Regardless of where our inherent sym- 
pathies may be, our first duty is to our 
own country, the United States of Amer- 
ica, and to our own people. We have al- 
most reached the point today when, un- 
less you put the interest of Great Britain 
first, you are branded as unpatriotic, un- 
American, or pro-Nazi. I have lived in 
both Germany and England, and I love 
both peoples. The great tragedy to me is 
that these two mighty civilizations, great 
peoples, which have contributed much to 
the world’s culture, its philosophy, its 
science, literature, music, and art, are 
now tearing each other to pieces, while 
the real enemy of mankind—godless, 
atheistic Soviet Russia, the moral em- 
bargo against whom we have lifted, is 
standing on the sidelines laughing, hop- 
ing that the United States, the last great 
capitalistic nation, will become involved, 
and that we will be bled white, so that 
when the deluge is over she can move in 
and on the ruins plant the world revo- 
lution. 

I hate dictatorships. I think that dic- 
tatorships are bad wherever they are 
found. God knows I despise fascism. I 
detest Hitlerism or nazi-ism. I hate com- 
munism. But I have no great love for 
British imperialism, and I do not think 
it is the duty of Uncle Sam to police the 
world or to underwrite this war of Brit- 
ain’s by surrendering our economic 
strength in this bill. Why should the 
United States of America, with a national 
debt of $50,000,000,000, headed for bank- 
ruptcy, underwrite Great Britain’s war 
when she is the mightiest and wealthiest 
empire in all the world. Where are Can- 
ada, South Africa, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and India? After this war we may 
qualify as a colonial possession or a do- 
minion. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, SHORT. I will be glad to yield. 
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Mr. BLOOM. I would like to call the 
gentleman’s attention to Washington’s 
Farewell Address 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I think this 
is an attempt to break up the speech of 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Fisx] is out of order. 
The gentleman from Missouri has the 
floor and the control of his own time. 

Mr.SHORT. Iam sure the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Broom] can take 
the time to read the whole Farewell 
Address to us, and heaven knows—— 

Mr. BLOOM rose. 

Mr. SHORT. No; I do not yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman has 
yielded. 

The regular order was demanded. 

Mr. BLOOM. Point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BLOOM. I asked the gentleman 
if he would yield to me, and the gentle- 
man, I understood, did yield tome. Now, 
after the gentleman yielded to me, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FISH] 
interrupted, and I am just asking the 
gentleman a question because he had 
already yielded to me and I think I am 
in order in asking the gentleman this 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. SHORT. Since I have only 1 or 2 
minutes left, I refuse to yield. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes and I 
will say to the gentleman that no one 
interrupted the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] and I hope 
the gentleman will proceed without inter- 
ruptions. 

Mr. SHORT. That is all right. 
There will be lots of interruptions, I am 
afraid. 

I want to say this to the membership 
of the House. I can conceive of nothing 
more dastardly or reprehensible than 
any legislator or statesman to vote for 
any measure that will put us into war or 
bring us nearer to an armed conflict that 
will send the youth of America away to 
fight in foreign fields, perhaps, for a 
cause in which he himself does not suffi- 
ciently believe to risk his own hide. 

I think you should have just two 
amendments to this bill. The first would 
be to insert the word “not” in line 1, 
“be it not enacted.” You can dress this 
measure up all you please, you can 
sprinkle it with perfume and pour pow- 
der on it, masquerade it in any form you 
please with these innocuous and mean- 
ingless amendments that have been of- 
fered, but it is still foul and it stinks to 
high heaven. It does not need a doctor, 
it needs an undertaker, and the minute 
we pass it we are completely abdicating 
our constitutional prerogatives. I con- 
fess we do not surrender the power of 
Congress to declare war, but every Mem- 
ber in this body knows that modern wars 
today are not declared. They start 
fighting without anyone ever declaring 
them. We do, in effect, repeal the John- 
son Act by extending credits to the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. We do, in 
effect, repeal the neutrality law that 
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will permit, or certainly not prohibit, 
the carrying of American munitions in 
American ships to belligerent countries. 
We do take not one or two but several 
other steps nearer the brink, nearer the 
precipice toward active involvement, and 
if you cannot kill this bill, then I would 
like to see you offer an amendment that 
the Members who vote for this vicious 
thing will, the day war is declared or 
we become involved, resign their seats 
and go in the front contingent. [Ap- 
plause.] That, of course, will never 
happen. 

This bill is a war bill, it isa dictatorship 
bill, and it is a bankruptcy bill, and as 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH] has pointed out you cannot repeal 
any one of those three things. 

I hope and pray to God that the Con- 
gress of the United States that has 
already surrendered control of the purse 
strings to the Executive, granting him 
vast discretionary powers over monetary 
affairs; I trust that the Congress of the 
United States, that has turned over to 
him the authority to negotiate treaties 
with foreign countries, without those 
treaties ever being considered, let alone 
ratified, by the United States Senate, will 
not go the last step in total capitulation, 
in complete surrender of democracy by 
giving the President the power to take 
funds of the American people in any 
amount or munitions of war, be they 
planes, tanks, or ships, and transfer, 
lease, lend, or even give away, dispose 
of in any manner that he may see fit, 
that would constitute an act of war and 
actually get us engaged in it. 

These are my reasons for opposing this 
measure. I think in all seriousness that 
it is the most dangerous bill that has ever 
been presented to any free legislative 
body, and though my hope is very faint 
and though my faith is very weak, at last, 
perhaps, when it gets over into the other 
body, sufficient time will be had so that 
the American people can be advised and 
that they will awaken to the real dangers 
of this bill which would raise up a Hitler 
in America to get rid of one 4,000 miles 
away. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] 
has followed his usual custom of deliver- 
ing to the membership of the House a 
very interesting speech. You will no- 
tice that his entire remarks were gener- 
alized, that nowhere in them did he refer 
to any of the specific provisions of the 
bill. In fact, he seemed very careful to 
refrain from discussing any of the pro- 
visions of the bill, and the result is as 
usual with the speeches delivered by the 
gentleman—he delivered more heat than 
light on the subject. He did admit, how- 
ever, that he is in favor of aid to Great 
Britain, which is something for that gen- 
tleman to admit. The gentleman did say 
that this bill would drive the United 
States in effect to dictatorship. I fail to 
see wherein this measure, H. R. 1776, 
any citizen of the United States or any- 
body of the United States is being de- 
prived of the right of freedom of speech, 
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where anyone is being deprived of the 
right of free assembly, where anybody 
is being deprived of the right to worship 
God as he pleases, or where anybody is 
being deprived of the precious right of 
freedom of the press. The gentleman 
from Missouri declared his great love for 
the American democracy and its institu- 
tions. He praises American institutions, 
but does he want to do anything about 
them when they are in danger? No; he 
wants to sit idly by and do nothing to 
protect or defend them. In other words, 
his policy is to divide the unity of the 
country and to do nothing whatsoever for 
his beloved country in time of danger. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield there? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. I believe in national de- 
fense, I believe in adequate defense, I 
think, as much as any Member of this 
body, and I have supported measures for 
it and shall continue to do so, but I 
want the defense to be for America, and 
not for some other country. 

. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
again generalizes very freely. Of course, 
we all agree that he loves America and 
we believe that he wants to defend Amer- 
ica, but when a specific proposition or 
bill is brought before the House he is 
always against it and has never once 
offered a substitute. Therefore, I have 
no reason to believe that he will offer 
any proposition any better than the one 
offered so far, and if the gentleman is 
going to criticize a constructive measure, 
it is his duty to offer some substitute or 
proposition so that the Congress can give 
proper consideration to it. 

Mr. SHORT. Does the gentleman 
think it wise to give away our munitions, 
our battleships and planes when we are 
told that our domestic supply is inade- 
quate to defend ourselves? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
has evidently not studied all of the pro- 
visions of the bill. The bill does not call 
for giving away munitions except when 
it is necessary and vital to the defense of 
the United States, and the first consid- 
eration of this bill is that it is necessary 
for the defense of the United States. 

Mr. SHORT. But it leaves it in the 
hands of one man rather than the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Oh, surely the 
gentleman would not want any contem- 
plated transfer or lease or exchange to be 
debated in this House by the member- 
ship. With all the silver-tongued orators 
there are here we would never come to a 
conclusion on anything. 

Mr. SHORT If the gentleman is logi- 
cal, he would simply do away with par- 
liamentary government. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
this afternoon there came into my pos- 
session a newspaper which I understand 
has quite general circulation throughout 
the United States, evidently published in 
New York City. It is dated January 30, 
1941. The name of the newspaper is the 
Free American and Deutscher Weckruf 
und Beobachter. On the first page of 
that newspaper, witk a heavy black line 
around it, appears an article, as follows: 

You German-Americans: 

Show that you are Americans by exercising 
your American rights. As you love the United 
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States and its institutions, let your protest 
against the treason bill H. R. 1776 be heard 
in Washington. If you believe that your 
Senator or Congressman will pigeonhole it or 
consign it to the wastepaper basket, send it 
to Senator Burton K. WI n. If you can’t 
send a telegram or a letter, just write a post 
card: 


“I am a voter and I take this means to 
register my protest against the passage of 
H. R. 1776.” 

Then sign name and address. Or write: 

“As H. R. 1776 contravenes the letter and 
spirit of our institutions, I beg you to do 
your utmost to defeat the measure, however 
amended, since it empowers the President to 
make Britain's war our war.” 

Or write: 

“The Congress of the United States has no 
constitutional right to surrender its power to 
the President, and I (we) urge you to do 
your utmost to defeat H. R. 1776.” 

It is your duty as a loyal American to do 
this unless you want your sons to fight 
Britain’s war. If a million such protests pour 
in upon Congress, they will not fail to in- 
fluence the fate of the proposed betrayal to 
the Republic. 

There is no “emergency” save such as the 
President creates every time he wants a free 
hand to use the United States as a pawn for 
Britain’s imperialistic purposes. The Tories, 
Anglophiles, interventionists, and interna- 
tional conspirators constitute a minority 
bloc, but they control the press, the radio, and 
the screen. The opposition, constituting 83 
percent of the American people, are helpless 
to make themselves felt except by wiring and 
writing letters of protest. 

Free America of its dictators by rendering 
them impotent to guide the country’s des- 
tiny. Germany has been our friend from 
our infancy. It has no designs on our terri- 
tory or our institutions, while England has 
been our constant enemy. 

If America should succeed in helping Eng- 
land to win the war, the next great war for 
which your sons would be drafted will be 
between the British Empire and the United 
States. 

Don't be a mollusk. Write today. 


Mr. Chairman, I read that article and 
I wanted it to get into the Recorp because 
I think it illustrates very clearly, without 
any question, the depths to which the 
Nazi propaganda machine will go in at- 
tempting to influence the Congress in its 
deliberetions on this bill. 

This paper, Mr. Chairman, is published 
in New York City by the A. V. Publishing 
Corporation, Inc., G. Wilhelm Kunze, 
president; August Klapprott, vice presi- 
dent; Gustav J. Elmer, treasurer; and 
Willy Luedtke, secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, the Nazi propaganda 
machine is making the same mistake to- 
day in its attempt to influence American 
people that the Germans made 20 years 
ago. Mr. Chairman, I think this is an 
insult to the thousands and thousands of 
loyal, patriotic, freedom-loving American 
citizens whose ancestors came from Ger- 
many. For myself, my father was born 
in the old country and he was known as 
a German, but if he were living today I 
know that he would resent with every 
fiber of his being such an insult to his 
intelligence and such an attempt to seg- 
Tegate class against class, nationality 
against nationality, just as I today, as 
a World War veteran, resent this from 
the very innermost of my being. 

He calls this newspaper “the Free 
American” and he attempts to influence 
the people of the United States of 
America. “America is in no danger.” 
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In other words, this agent of Hitler does 
not want any power given to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He wants this 
Congress to fail to pass this measure and 
thus accede to his wishes. This is Hit- 
ler’s order. This is Hitler speaking. He 
has the nerve and the gall, in effect, to 
name a gentleman who is in the Senate 
of the United States as perhaps the leader 
of an effort to follow the wishes of Hitler. 
He calls upon the august Senator from 
the State of Montana to lead this fight 
and do his wishes. I think this should 
be resented. If a publication like that 
appeared in any of the countries under 
the domination and heel of Hitler, those 
responsible for its publication would not 
last one week. ~- 

Mr. Chairman, the able speech made by 
the majority leader the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] covered 
the various provisions of this bill very 
well, I think. It is my conclusion that, 
with very few exceptions, everybody is 
agreed on the policy of extending the ut- 
most material aid to Britain—all aid short 
of war. And we who agree on that 
proposition do not do so because we hold 
any extraordinary love for the British 
Empire but because we deem it the best 
policy in the interest of our own national 
defense and the preservation of our own 
democracy, and so I may say that prac- 
tically all of us are in entire accord on 
the basic reasons which caused the intro- 
duction of this bill. 

The only difference between those in 
favor of H. R. 1776 and those opposing it 
is a difference of opinion and judgment, 
as I see it, as to what will constitute the 
best procedure and the best method for 
security for ourselves—national defense— 
through the giving of aid to Great Britain 
and the other democracies fighting the 
onrush of the forces of aggression and 
the dictator powers. 

I think I am correct in saying that the 
opposition bases its stand mainly on the 
premise that the bill would vest too much 
power in the hands of one man, but 1 
think that if we can agree that an emer- 
gency exists at the present time, and in 
my mind it is an emergency of a most 
grave and serious nature, and that our 
future as a great world power depends 
on the outcome, then it must be admitted 
that in order to meet the emergency and 
to insure speedy and effective action 
that it will be necessary for the Congress 
to grant emergency powers, and the ques- 
tion then arises as to whom these emer- 
gency powers should be granted. 

It is obvious to any student that demo- 
cratic processes are slow. For Congress 
to attempt to debate and decide on every 
contemplated transfer, exchange, or lease 
would entail momentous and most likely 
disastrous delay. To me it also seems 
quite clear that it would be just as im- 
practical to place the power of decisive 
action in a committee composed, if you 
will, of Members of the Senate and the 
House, or of a committee composed of 
Justices of the Court, or of industrialists 
or financiers or any committee, no matter 
how its personnel be chosen. The ex- 
perience of all American history shows 
conclusively that every President, from 
Washington to the present time, has at 
all times exercised the utmost restraint 
and deliberate judgment, when it came 
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to the conduct of foreign affairs and 
the involvement of the United States in 
international disputes. 

The Constitution gives to the Presi- 
dent of the United States practically 
unlimited power to deal with foreign gov- 
ernments, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States has just recently upheld 
the wisdom of the framers of our Con- 
stitution in that regard. 

The President, as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and of the Navy, under the 
Constitution holds the fate of the United 
States in the hollow of his hand insofar 
as his ability is concerned to involve this 
country in a dispute with a foreign power, 
and if any President at any time desired 
to involve this country in war, he could, 
by an order to the Navy or to the Army, 
do so, regardless of any legislation that 
a Congress might pass in seeking to curb 
him. This Congress cannot take away 
any of the rights given to the President 
of the United States by the Constitution. 

Opponents of this measure make much 
of the fact that too much power will be 
vested in the hands of the President. Let 
me call your attention to some of the 
powers which we, the Congress of the 
United States, have legislated to the 
President for authority during an emer- 
gency. All of us know that during the 
World War much power was given to the 
then President. All of us also know that 
since 1932 many emergency powers have 
been granted to the President. The 
President now has, if he declared by 
proclamation that an emergency exists, 
these powers: 

To take possession of and assume control 
of all transportation facilities necessary to 
move the armed forces; to prohibit transac- 
tions in foreign exchange, suspend all trad- 
ing on national security exchanges for 90 
days; to take certain action in the extension 
of credit; to close any radio station or take 
it over for Government use and to require 
priority for communications essential to na- 
tional defense; to take over power houses, 
dams, and conduits and reservoirs for the 
purpose of munitions manufacturing; to 
suspend provisions of laws prohibiting more 
than 8 hours of labor in any 1 day by 
persons engaged on work covered by con- 
tracts with the United States; to prohibit 
imports from countries which have restricted 
imports from the United States contrary to 
the law and the practice of nations, and to 
refuse clearance to vessels belonging to bel- 
ligerent countries against which discrimina- 
tion is charged; to requisition any merchant 
vessels documented under the United States 
laws, control the movements of foreign and 
domestic shipments in all continental and 
territorial waters; to take possession of such 
vessels and to remove their officers and crews; 
and to require the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to set up such preferences or priori- 
ties as the President may designate. 


Will any of us say that the President 
of the United States has so gloried in 
these vast powers vested in him that he 
has abused them or made unwise use of 
them, and these are domestic powers. 

In the field of international affairs any 
President, knowing of the importance and 
the magnitude of decisions resting with 
him, would most certainly be conserva- 
tive, careful, and circumspect, and would 
without any doubt whatsoever, confer 
and consult and advise with those persons 
most competent and most expert. No 
one will gainsay the fact that the present 
President loves the democratic way of 
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life. No one will deny the patriotism of 
the President and his fidelity to our insti- 
tutions and to our form of government, 
and to me it seems almost a sacrilege to 
charge, or even to intimate that he will 
ever for an instant have uppermost in his 
mind any other course than the one 
which will be for the best and lasting 
interest of his country, and the preserva- 
tion of its democratic institutions and 
the enlightened American way of life. 
For myself, I am willing to entrust him, 
and as a practical matter, I do not see 
how it is possible to effectively provide 
fer the only kind of aid which will 
achieve the purposes we all have in mind 
without the granting of emergency power 
to the President, and the temporary sus- 
pension of some of the statutes which 
definitely hamper and delay the speedy 
action so badly needed. f 

Section 3 (a) contains the clause “not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other 
law.” Many persons upon first seeing 
this clause might jump to the conclusion 
that all laws on the statute books, were 
in effect repealed. I would like to em- 
phasize that this clause refers only to the 
subject matter contained in section 3 of 
the bill. 

At the present time there are many 
statutes which relate tc the disposition 
of War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment material, and the authority to dis- 
pose of many types of equipment is con- 
tained in those statutes. However, they 
were passed sporadically one by one dur- 
ing a long period of time. They have 
never been codified or revised, so as to 
form a reasonable or workable program 
of action. 

The terms and conditions imposed on 
the transfer vary with the different types 
of equipment in a way which is hap- 
hazard and in many cases totally un- 
related to existing conditions. 

In many cases efforts to dispose ex- 
peditiously of any military equipment 
cannot be effected without enormous de- 
lay. In many cases the conditions 
imposed by the existing statutes are 
virtually impossible of fulfillment, al- 
though practical terms equally beneficial 
to the United States could be easily sug- 
gested. Often the statutes will authorize 
the disposition of the component parts of 
a unit, and yet it will not authorize the 
disposition of the complete unit equipped 
to function as an effective weapon. In 
such a confused state of the law you can 
see how impossible it would be to render 
the effective aid which is called for in the 
present crisis. If we are to proceed in a 
prompt and effective manner it is es- 
sential that the Congress provide in one 
bill specific and clear authority. 

ACTS WHICH WOULD BE AFFECTED BY ENACTMENT 
OF THE LEND-LEASE BILL 

Where a statute, limited in its opera- 
tion to a specified time, covers a some- 
what general field, such as the disposition 
of military and naval equipment to a 
foreign government, it suspends more 
specific statutes covering the same sub- 
ject matter or inconsistent with ìt. 

By way of illustration, the following 
are some of the statutes which would be 
temporarily suspended if H. R. 1776, as 
amended, were enacted, 
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For purposes of clarity they will be 
grouped under the following headings: 

1. Manufacture of defense articles for 
transfer to foreign governments. 

2. Transfer of existing defense articles 
to such governments. 

3. Reconditioning of foreign-owned de- 
fense articles within the United States. 

4, Acquisition by the United States of 
defense articles abroad. 

5. Disposition of moneys received in 
consideration of defense articles trans- 
ferred. 


1. Manufacture of defense articles for trans- 
jer to foreign governments 
Section 11 of the Criminal Code 
(U. S. C., title 18, sec. 23) provides: 


Whoever, within the territory or jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, fits out and arms, 
or attempts to fit out and arm, or procures 
to be fitted out and armed, or Knowingly is 
concerned in the furnishing, fitting out, or 
arming of any vessel, with intent that such 
vessel shall be employed in the service of any 
foreign prince, or state, or of any colony, dis- 
trict, or people, to cruise, or commit hostili- 
ties against the subjects, citizens, or property 
of any foreign prince or state, or of any col- 
ony, district, or people, with whom the United 
States are at peace, or whoever issues or de- 
livers a commission within the territory or 
jurisdiction of the United States for any ves- 
sel, to the intent that she may be so em- 
ployed, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
and imprisoned not more than 3 years. And 
every such vessel, her tackle, apparel, and 
furniture, together with all materials, arms, 
ammunition, and stores which may have been 
procured for the building and equipment 
thereof, shall be forfeited; one half to the 
use of the informer and the other half to the 
use of the United States. 


Section 3 of title V of the act of June 
15, 1917 (40 Stat. 222; U. S. C., title 18, 
sec. 33), provides: 

During a war in which the United States is 
a neutral nation it shall be unlawful to send 
cut of the jurisdiction of the United States 
any vessel built, armed, or equipped as a ves- 
sel of war, or converted from a private vessel 
into a vessel of war, with any intent or under 
any agreement or contract, written or oral, 
that such vessel shall be delivered to a bel- 
ligerent nation, or to an agent, officer, or 
citizen of such nation, or with reasonable 
cause to believe that the said vessel shall or 
will be employed in the service of any such 
belligerent nation after its departure from 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 


It is clear that section 3 (a) (1) of the 
bill suspends, so far as the Government is 
concerned, the provisions of those sec- 
tions. That was the view taken at the 
time of the introduction of the bill in the 
Senate. (See 87 CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
88, Jan. 10, 1941.) 

2. Transfer of existing defense articles to such 
governments 

Section 6 of the act of July 2, 1940 
(Public, No. 703, 76th Cong.) , provides: 

Whenever the President determines that it 
is necessary in the interest of national de- 
fense to prohibit or curtail the exportation 
of any military equipment or munitions, or 
component parts thereof, or machinery, tools, 
or material, or supplies necessary for the man- 
ufacture, servicing, or operation thereof, he 
may by proclamation prohibit or curtail such 


exportation, except under such rules and 
regulations as he shall prescribe. 


Since implementation of that statute is 
in the hands of the President and en- 
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trusted entirely to his discretion, it would 
not appear that any provisions of the pro- 
posed bill exercise a substantive effect on 
the section just quoted. 

Section 7 of the Neutrality Act of 1939, 
act of November 4, 1939 (54 Stat. 8; 
U. S. C., Supp. V, title 22, sec. 245j-6), 
provides, in part, as follows: 


(a) Whenever the President shall have is- 
sued a proclamation under the authority of 
section 245j (a), it shall thereafter be unlaw- 
ful for any person within the United States 
to purchase, sell, or exchange bonds, securi- 
ties, or other obligations of the government 
of any state named in such proclamation, or 
of any political subdivision of any such state, 
or of any person acting for or on behalf of the 
government of any such state, or political 
subdivision thereof, issued after the date of 
such proclamation, or to make any loan or 
extend any credit (other than necessary 
credits accyiing in connection with the trans- 
mission of telegraph, cable, wireless, and tele- 
phone services) to any such government, po- 
litical subdivision, or person. The provisions 
of this subsection shall also apply to the sale 
by any person within the United States to any 
person in a state named in any such procla- 
mation of any articles or materials listed in a 
proclamation referred to in or issued under 
the authority of section 245j-11 (1). 

(b) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to a renewal or adjustment of such 
indebtedness as may exist on the date of such 
proclamation. 

(c) Whoever shall knowingly violate any of 
the provisions of this section or of any regu- 
lations issued thereunder shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be fined not more than $50,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than 5 years, or both. 
Should the violation be by a corporation, 
organization, or association, each officer or 
director thereof participating in the violation 
shall be liable to the penalty herein pre- 
scribed. 


In contradistinction to the scope of the 
Neutrality Act of 1937, interpreted in an 
unpublished opinion of the Attorney 
General to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, dated April 19, 1939, the 1939 statute 
covers extensions of credit by Govern- 
ment corporations. (See (1939) 85 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 1655; (1939) 85 CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 894.) If it is then 
possbly concluded that the United States 
as a legal entity is also within the pur- 
view of the act’s prohibition, section 3 
(b) of H. R. 1776 would suspend, pro 
tanto, section 7 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939, since section 3 (b) of the lend-lease 
bill authorizes the transfer of defense 
articles on such terms as the President 
deems satisfactory. Such suspension, 
pro tanto, however, would not affect 
operation of the provisions of the Neu- 
trality Act of 1939 on the conduct of 
persons other than the Government. 

The so-called Johnson Act, act of April 
13, 1934 48 Stat. 574; U. S. C., title 31, 
sec. 804a), provides: 

It shall be unlawful within the United 
States for any person to purchase or sell the 
bonds, securities, or other obligations of, 
any foreign government or political subdivi- 
sion thereof or any organization or associa- 
tion acting for or on behalf of a foreign gov- 
ernment or political subdivision thereof, is- 
sued after April 13, 1934, or to make any 
loan to such foreign government, political 
Subdivision, organization, or association, ex- 
cept a renewal or adjustment of existing in- 
debtedness while such government, political 
subdivision, organization, or association, is 
in default in the payment of its obligations, 
or ny part thereof, to the Government of 
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the United States, Any person violating the 
provisions of this section shall upon convic- 
tion thereof be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned for not more than 5 years, or 
both. 

As used in this section the term “person” 
includes individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association other than a public corpora- 
tion created by or pursuant to special au- 
thorization of Congress, or a corporation in 
which the Government of the United States 
has or exercises a controlling interest 
through stock ownership or otherwise. 


Since Government corporations are 
excluded from the operation of that act, 
a fortiori, the United States is not bound 
by its limitations. It cannot be main- 
tained, therefore, that H. R. 1776 would 
suspend or modify the Johnson Act, 

Section 3 (a) (2) and section 3 (a) (5) 
of the bill, authorizing transfer and re- 
lease for export of defense articles to for- 
eign governments, suspend section 3 of 
title V of the act of June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 
222; U. S. C., title 18, sec. 33), set out in 
part (1) of this memorandum. 

Section 14 (a) of the act of June 28, 
1940 (Public, No. 671, 76th Cong.), pro- 
vides: 

Notwithstanding the provision of any other 
law, no military or naval weapon, ship, boat, 
aircraft, munitions, supplies, or equipment, 
to which the United States has title, in whole 
or in part, or which have been contracted for, 
shall hereafter be transferred, exchanged, 
sold, or otherwise disposed of in any manner 
whatsoever unless the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions in the case of naval material, and the 
Chief of Staff of the Army in the case of mili- 
tary material. shall first certify that such ma- 
terial is not essential to the defense of the 
United States. 


The Attorney General in an opinion to 
the President, dated August 27, 1940 
((1940) 39 op. Atty. Gen., No. 134), has 
intimated that the discretion of the mili- 
tary officers named is personal and may 
not be controlled by the President. Since 
the President is not similarly restricted in 
H. R. 1776, and since that statute is in- 
consistent with the provisions of H. R. 
1776, it would appear that the limitation 
contained in the act of June 28, 1940, will 
be suspended. 

Section 4 of the act of September 1, 
1937 (50 Stat. 787; U. S. C., Supp. V, title 
50, sec. 165), provides in part: 

No helium gas shall be exported from the 
United States, or from its Territories and 
possessions, until after application has been 
made to the Secretary of State and a license 
authorizing said exportation has been ob- 
tained from him on the joint recommenda- 
tion of all of the members of the National 


Munitions Control Board and the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


Enactment of the lend-lease bill 
would, through section 3 (a) (5), en- 
able the President temporarily to trans- 
fer helium abroad to foreign govern- 
ments without regard to the formal re- 
strictions of the 1937 statute. 

From time to time the Congress has 
enacted other statutes governing the 
disposition of war materials by the War 
and Navy Departments. Some pertinent 
sections will now be considered. 

Section 2 of the act of August 5, 1882 
(22 Stat. 296; U. S. C., title 34, sec. 491), 
and section 5 of the act of March 3, 1883 
(22 Stat. 599; U. S. C., title 34, sec. 492), 
provide respectively: 
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It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Navy to cause to be examined by com- 
petent boards of officers of the Navy, to be 
designated by him for that duty, all vessels 
on their return from foreign stations and 
all vessels in the United States as often as 
once in 3 years, when practicable; and said 
boards shall ascertain and report to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, in writing, which of said 
vessels are unfit for further service, or, if the 
same are unfinished in any navy yard, those 
which cannot be finished without great and 
disproportionate expense, and shall in such 
report state fully the grounds and reasons 
for their opinion. And it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Navy, if he shall con- 
cur in opinion with said report, to strike the 
name of such vessel or vessels from the Navy 
Register and report the same to Congress. 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Navy to cause to be appraised, in such man- 
ner as may seem best, all vessels of the Navy 
which have been stricken from the Navy 
Register under the provisions of the preced- 
ing section. And if the said Secretary shall 
deem it for the best interest of the United 
States to sell any such vessel or vessels, he 
shall, after such appraisal, advertise for 
sealed proposals for the purchase of the same, 
for a pericd not less than 3 months, in such 
newspapers as other naval advertisements are 
published, setting forth the name and loca- 
tion and the appraised value of such vessel, 
and that the same will be sold for cash to the 
person or persons or corporation or corpora- 
tions offering the highest price therefor 
above the appraised value thereof, and such 
proposals shall be opened on a day and hour 
and at a place named in said advertisement, 
and record thereof shall be made. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall require to accom- 
pany each bid or proposal a deposit in cash 
of not less than 10 percent of the amount of 
the offer or proposal, and also, except as pro- 
vided in title 6, a bond with two or more 
sureties to be approved by him, conditioned 
for the payment of the remaining 90 percent 
of the amount of such offer or proposal with- 
in the time fixed in the advertisement. And 
in case default is made in the payment of the 
remaining 90 percent, or any part thereof, 
the Secretary, within the prescribed time 
thereof, shall advertise and resell said vessel 
under the provisions of this section. And 
in that event said cash deposit of 10 percent 
shall be considered as forfeited to the Gov- 
ernment and shall Le applied, first, to the 
payment of all costs and expenditures at- 
tending the advertisement and resale of said 
vessel; second, to the payment of the differ- 
ence, if any, between the first and last sale 
of said vessel; and the balance, if any, shall 
be covered into the Treasury: Provided, how- 
ever, That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to prevent a suit upon said bond 
for breach of any of its conditions. Any 
vessel sold under the foregoing provisions 
shall be delivered to the purchaser upon the 
full payment to the Secretary of the Navy of 
the amount of such proposal or offer, and the 
net proceeds of such sale shall be covered 
into the Treasury. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided by law, no vessel of the Navy shall 
hereafter be sold in any other manner than 
herein provided, or for less than such ap- 
praised value, unless the President of the 
United States shall otherwise direct in writing. 


The Supreme Court has held that the 
terminal exception clause in the last 
quoted statute empowers the President 
not only to authorize a sale for less than 
the appraised value, but to direct a de- 
parture from the manner of sale as above 
set out. Levinson v. United States 
((1922) 258 U. S. 198, 201) relied on in 
the opinion of the Attorney General to 
the President dated August 27, 1940 
((1940) 39 Op. Atty. Gen., No. 134). 
While by the terms of the statute the 
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President may direct a departure from 
its requirements, that is possible only 
when he acts by executing a writing. 
However, H. R. 1776 temporarily suspends 
the requirement of any writing. 

Section 1 of the act of January 28, 1915 
(38 Stat. 800; U. S. C., title 14, sec. 69), 
provides in part: 

The President may from time to time cause 
such of the Coast Guard cutters as have be- 
come unfit for further service to be sold; and 
the proceeds shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury. * s * 


Likewise here, section 3 (a) (2) of 
H. R. 1776 suspends the implied require- 
ment of the 1915 statute that cutters 
sold must be unfit for further service. 

The act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 
605; U. S. C., title 34, sec. 493), provides: 


The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
sell any or all of the auxiliary ships of the 
Navy classified as colliers, transports, tenders, 
supply ships, special types, and hospital ships, 
which are 18 years and over in age, which he 
deems unsuited to present needs of the Navy 
and which can be disposed of at an advan- 
tageous price, which shall not be less than 
50 percent of their original cost, the money 
obtained from such sale to be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


The limitations as to age and unsuita- 
bility of the vessels to be transferred and 
the requirements with regard to sale 
price and the disposition to be made of 
its receipt are suspended by provisions of 
the proposed bill. 

The act of March 2, 1906 (33 Stat. 837; 
U. S. C., title 10, sec. 1372), provides: 


No steamship in the transport service of the 
United States shall be sold or disposed of 
without the consent of Congress having been 
first had or obtained. 


Clearly that statute is suspended by the 
lend-lease bill. 

Section 2 of the act of August 5, 1882 
(22 Stat. 296, as amended; U. S. C., Supp. 
V, title 34, sec. 544), provides in part: 


No old material of the Navy shall after 
August 5, 1882, be sold or exchanged by the 
Secretary of the Navy, or by any officer of 
the Navy, which can be profitably used by 
reworking or otherwise in the construction 
or repair of vessels, their machinery, armor, 
armament, or eq 1ipment; but the same shall 
be stored and preserved for future use. And 
when any such old material cannot be profit- 
ably used as aforesaid, the same shall be 
appraised and sold at public auction after 
public notice and advertisement shall have 
been given according to law under such rules 
and regulations and in such manner as the 
said Secretary may direct. 


The restrictions imposed by that stat- 
ute must be considered suspended by sec- 
tion 3 (a) (2) of the proposed bill, 

The act of July 19, 1918 (40 Stat. 850), 
as amended by the act of February 25, 
1919 (40 Stat. 1173; U. S. C., title 40, sec. 
314), provides: 


The President is authorized, through the 
head of any executive department, to sell, 
upon such terms as the head of such depart- 
ment shall deem expedient, to any person, 
partnership, association, corporation, or any 
other department of the Government, or to 
any foreign state or government engaged in 
war against any government with which the 
United States is at war, any war supplies, ma- 
terial and equipment, and any byproducts 
thereof, and any building, plant, or factory, 
acquired since April 6, 1917, including the 
lands upon which the plant or factory may 
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be situated, for the production of such war 
supplies, materials, and equipment which, 
during the emergency existing July 9, 1918, 
may have been purchased, acquired, or manu- 
factured by the United States: Provided fur- 
ther, That sales of guns and ammunition 
made under the authority contained in this 
section or any other act shall be limited to 
sales to other departments of the Govern- 
ment and to foreign states or governments 
engaged in war against any government with 
which the United States is at war, and to 
members of the National Rifle Association 
and of other recognized associations organ- 
ized in the United States for the encourage- 
ment of small-arms target practice. * * + 


If there are war materials falling into 
the category set forth in the above pro- 
vision available for transfer as defense 
articles to foreign governments, the limi- 
tation with respect to eligible transferees 
is apparently done away with by section 3 
of H. R. 1776. 

The act of July 11, 1919 (41 Stat. 105, 
U. S. C., title 1, sec. 1265), provides: 


In addition to the delivery of the property 
authorized prior to July 11, 1919, to be de- 
livered to the Public Health Service, the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Post Office 
Department of the Government, the Secre- 
tary of War is authorized to sell any surplus 
supplies, including motortrucks and auto- 
mobiles, on July 11, 1919, owned by and in 
the possession of the Government for the use 
of the War Department to any State or 
municipal subdivision thereof, or to any cor- 
poration or individual upon such terms as 
may be deemed best. 


If that statute might be construed as 
providing by implication that foreign 
governments are excluded as purchasers, 
its limitation is suspended by the provi- 
sions of the lend-lease bill. 

Section 1241 of the Revised Statutes of 
1873 (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 1261) pro- 
vides: 

The President may cause to be sold any 
military stores which, upon proper inspection 
or survey, appear to be damaged or unsuit- 
able for the public service. Such inspection 
or survey shall be made by officers designated 
by the Secretary of War, and the sales shall 
be made under regulations prescribed by him. 


The act of June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. 949; 
U. S. C., title 10, sec. 1262), provides: 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized, 
in his discretion, to sell to any State or for- 
eign government with which the United 
States was at peace on June 5, 1920, upon 
such terms as he may deem expedient, any 
matériel, supplies, or equipment pertaining 
to the Military Establishment, except food- 
stuffs, as or may be found to be surplus, 
which are not needed for military purposes 
and for which there is no adequate domestic 
market. 


Under the proposed bill there is no 
requirement that defense articles to be 
transferred to foreign governments must 
be damaged, unsuitable for the public 
service, surplus, not needed for military 
purposes, or that there must be no ade- 
quate domestic market for their disposi- 
tion. The implicit limitations of those 
sections are, therefore, suspended by sec- 
tion 3 (a) (2) of the lend-lease bill. 


The act of July 26, 1919 (41 Stat. 272; 
U. S. C., title 10, sec. 1252), provides: 


No loan of tents shall be made except to the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the United 
Confederate Veterans, the United Spanish 
War Veterans, and to recognized organiza- 
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tions of veterans of the late World War by 
whatever name they may be known. 


Assumed that tents are included within 
the category, defense articles, enactment 
of H. R. 1776 would suspend that statute 
to permit transfer of tents by the Presi- 
dent to foreign governments. 


3. Reconditioning of foreign-owned defense 
articles within the United States 


The operation of section 11 of the Crim- 
inal Code, set out above in part (1) of 
this memorandum, appears to be sus- 
pended by section 3 (a) (3) of H. R. 1776. 

Section 12 of the Criminal Code 
(U. S. C., title 18, sec. 24) provides: 


Whoever, within the territory or jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, increases or aug- 
ments, or procures to be increased or aug- 
mented, or knowingly is concerned in in- 
creasing or augmenting, the force of any ship 
of war, cruiser, or other armed vessel which, 
at the time of her arrival within the United 
States, was a ship of war, or cruiser, or armed 
vessel, in the service of any foreign prince or 
state, or of any colony, district, or people, or 
belonging to the subjects or citizens of any 
such prince or state, colony, district, or peo- 
ple, the same being at war with any foreign 
prince or state, or of any colony, district, or 
people, with whom the United States are at 
peace, by adding to the number of the guns 
of such vessel, or by changing those on board 
of her for guns of a larger caliber, or by 
adding thereto any equipment solely appli- 
cable to war, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 and imprisoned not more than 1 year. 


Likewise, the prohibition of that statute 
is suspended by section 3 (a) (3) of the 
lend-lease bill. 

Section 17 of the Criminal Code 
(U. S. C., title 18, sec. 29) provides: 


The several collectors of the customs shall 
detain any vessel manifestly built for war- 
like purposes, and about to depart the United 
States, or any place subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, the cargo of which principally 
consists of arms and munitions of war, when 
the number of men shipped on board, or other 
circumstances, render it probable that such 
vessel is intended to be employed by the 
owners to cruise or commit hostilities upon 
the subjects, citizens, or property of any 
foreign prince or state, or of any colony, dis- 
trict, or people with whom the United States 
are at peace, until the decision of the Presi- 
dent is had thereon, or until the owner gives 
such bond and security as is required of the 
owners of armed vessels by section 28 of this 
title. 


A proper construction of that statute 
would seem to require a finding by the 
President, before he orders the release of 
a detained ship, that the vessel is not 
about to engage in any of the prohibited 
activities. Section 3 (a) (3) of H. R. 
1776 would suspend the restrictions of the 
above-quoted section 17 when the Presi- 
dent has authorized the Secretary of the 
Navy to recondition armed vessels (owned 
by foreign governments) for the commis- 
sion of hostilities. 

Section 11 of the Neutrality Act of 1939 
(U. S. C., Supp. V, title 22, sec. 245j- 
10) provides: 

Whenever, during any war in which the 
United States is neutral, the President shall 
find that special restrictions placed on the 
use of the ports and territorial waters of the 
United States by the submarines or armed 
merchant vessels of a foreign state will serve 
to maintein peace between the United States 
and foreign states, or to protect the com- 
mercial interests of the United States and its 
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citizens, or to promote the security of the 
United States, and shall make proclamation 
thereof, it shall thereafter be unlawful for 
any such submarine or armed merchant ves- 
sel to enter a port or the territorial waters of 
the United States or to depart therefrom, ex- 
cept under such conditions and subject to 
such limitations as the President may pre- 
scribe. Whenever, in his judgment, the con- 
ditions which have caused him to issue his 
proclamation have ceased to exist, he shall 
revoke his proclamation and the provisions of 
this section shall thereupon cease to apply, 
except as to offenses committed prior to such 
revocation, 


Pursuant to the authority there grant- 
ed, the President, in Proclamation No. 
2375, dated November 4, 1939, pro- 
claimed: 


Now, therefore, I, Franklin D, Roosevelt, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under and by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the foregoing provision of 
section 11 of the joint resolution approved 
November 4, 1939, do by this proclamation 
find that special restrictions placed on the 
use of the ports and territorial waters of the 
United States, exclusive of the Canal Zone, 
by the submarines of a foreign belligerent 
state, both commercial submarines and sub- 
marines which are ships of war, will serve to 
maintain peace between the United States 
and foreign states, to protect the commer- 
cial interests of the United States and its 
citizens, and to promote the security of the 
United States. 

And I do further declare and proclaim that 
it shall hereafter be unlawful for any sub- 
marine of France, Germany, Poland, or the 
United Kingdom—India, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, or the Union of South Africa— 
to enter ports or territorial waters of the 
United States, exclusive of the Canal Zone, 
except submarines of the said belligerent 
states which are forced into such ports or 
territorial waters of the United States by 
force majeure; and in such cases of force 
majeure, only when such submarines enter 
ports or territorial waters of the United 
States while running on the surface with 
conning tower and superstructure above 
water and flying the flags of the foreign 
belligerent states of which they are vessels. 
Such submarines may depart from ports or 
territorial waters of the United States only 
while running on the surface with conning 
tower and superstructure above water and 
flying the flags of the foreign belligerent 
states of which they are vessels. 

And I do hereby enjoin upon all officers of 
the United States, charged with the execution 
of the laws thereof, the utmost diligence in 
preventing violations of the said joint reso- 
lution, and this my proclamation issued 
thereunder, and in bringing to trial and 
punishment any offenders against the same. 

And I do hereby revoke my Proclamation 
No. 2371, issued by me on October 18, 1939, 
in regard to the use of ports or territorial 
waters of the United States by submarines 
of foreign belligerent states. 

This proclamation shall continue in full 
force and effect unless and until modified, 
revoked, or otherwise terminated, pursuant 
to law. 


While by the terms of section 11 and 
of the proclamation itself, the restrictions 
on use of American ports by submarines 
may be revoked under certain circum- 
stances, revocation apparently requires a 
formal act rather than a mere informal 
authorization. In consequence, section 
3 (a) (3) of H. R. 1776 may be said to 
suspend section 11 and render inoperative 
the proclamation to the extent of per- 
mitting the President informally to au- 
thorize reconditioning of foreign-owned 
defense articles within the United States. 
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It is clear, nevertheless, that section 11 
and the proclamation would remain in 
full force in respect of all situations where 
the President does not order otherwise 
under section 3 (a) (3) of the lend-lease 
bill. 
4, Acquisition by the United States of 
defense articles abroad 


Because of the expressed purpose and 
content of section 8 of H. R. 1776, it 
seems almost unnecessary to mention 
that the advertising and bidding require- 
ments of section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., title 41, 
sec. 5), are inapplicable. The similar 
stipulation of the act of March 3, 1893, 
27 Stat. 732 (U. S. C., title 34, sec. 566) 
concerning purchases of gun steel or 
armor for the Navy must be regarded as 
suspended for the purposes of the lend- 
lease bill. The above-mentioned stat- 
ute provides: 

No contract for the purchase of gun steel 
or armor for the Navy shall be made until the 
subject matter of the same shall have been 
submitted to public competition by the De- 
partment by advertisement. 


It is also clear that the provisions of 
the so-called Buy-American Act, act of 
March 3, 1933 (47 Stat. 1520; U. S. C., 
title 41, secs. 10a-10c), do not control 
Government purchases under section 8 of 
the lend-lease bill. 

Section 1 of the act of June 19, 1912 
(37 Stat. 137; U. S. C., title 40, sec. 324), 
requires the insertion in specified public 
contracts of a clause prohibiting the em- 
ployment of any laborer or mechanic for 
more than 8 hours in any day of the 
week. The Comptroller General has 
ruled that that provision is inapplicable 
to contracts entered into by the Govern- 
ment in foreign countries and involving 
the services of foreign workmanship 
((1939) 19 Comp. Gen. 516). By anal- 
ogy, the so-called Walsh-Healey Act, 
act of June 30, 1936 (49 Stat. 2036; U. S. 
C., Supp. V, title 41, secs. 35-45), re- 
quiring compliance with certain fair 
labor standards on the part of persons 
supplying materials, and so forth, to the 
United States by stipulation for inclusion 
in the contract of representations by the 
contractor of his compliance with those 
standards—should be held inapplicable 
to acquisitions in foreign countries made 
pursuant to the authority of section 8 of 
H. R. 1776. In the case of each statute 
the purpose of enactment was to protect 
American labor, while in the case of con- 
tracts under section 8 the employment of 
foreign labor only would be contem- 
plated. In no way, then, would the pro- 
visions of the 8-hour law or the Walsh- 
ae Act be affected by the lend-lease 


Owing to the informality of transac- 
tion apparently permissible under sec- 
tion 8 of H. R. 1776, it is probable that 
the restriction imposed by the act of 
June 21, 1930 (46 Stat. 796; U. S. C., title 
5, sec. 219), is suspended from acquisi- 
tion of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war from the specified foreign 
countries. That statute provides: 

Whenever contracts in excess of $500 in 
amount which are not to be performed with- 
in 60 days are made on behalf of the Govern- 
ment by the Secretary of War, or by officers 
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authorized by him to make them, such con- 
tracts shall be reduced to writing and signed 
by the contracting parties. In all other cases 
contracts shall be entered into under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War. 


Section 307 of title III of the act of 
June 17, 1930 (46 Stat. 689; U. S. C., title 
19, sec. 1307), provides: 

All goods, wares, articles, and merchandise 
mined, produced, or manufactured wholly 
or in part in any foreign country by convict 
labor or/and forced labor or/and indentured 
labor under penal sanctions shall not be 
entitled to entry at any of the ports of the 
United States, and the importation thereof 
is hereby prohibited, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
prescribe such regulations as may be neces- 
sary for the enforcement of this provision. 


It is not impossible that in some of the 
foreign countries specified by section 8 
o2 the lend-lease bill arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war are produced un- 
der conditions of “forced labor” within 
the meaning of the statute prohibiting 
importation into the United States of 
convict-made goods. In consequence, 
section 8 of the bill suspends that statute 
to the extent that it would touch the 
specified defense purchases authorized to 
be made by the Secretaries of War and 
of the Navy with the President’s approval. 


5. Disposition of moneys received in consid- 
eration jor defense articles transferred 


In the Permanent Appropriation Re- 
peal Act, 1934, act of June 26, 1934 (48 
Stat. 1224; U. S. C., title 31, sec. 725, et 
seq.) , provision was made for deposit into 
the Treasury, as miscellaneous receipts, 
of the proceeds of sales of various mili- 
tary supplies, stores, and so forth. See 
sections 4 and 10 of the act (U. S. C., title 
31, secs. 725c, 7251). Among the appro- 
priations affected were those contained in 
section 2748 of the Revised Statutes 
(U. S. C., title 14, sec. 69) —proceeds from 
sale of Coast Guard cutters available for 
purchase of new cutters—and in the act 
of April 23, 1904 (33 Stat. 276; U. S. C., 
title 50, sec. 73)—-moneys derived from 
disposition of Army ordnance available 
for replacement purposes. 

Section 3618 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (U. S. C., title 31, sec. 487), 
provides, with certain exceptions not here 
applicable: 

All proceeds of sales of old material, con- 
demned stores, supplies, or other public prop- 
erty of any kind, * * shall be depos- 
ited and covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts, on account of “pro- 
ceeds of Government property,” and shall not 
be withdrawn or applied, except in conse- 


quence of a subsequent appropriation made 
by law. 


The act of January 22, 1923 (42 Stat. 
1142; U. S. C., title 50, sec. 74), provides: 


The net proceeds of sales of useless ord- 
nance material by the Navy Department shall 
be covered into the Treasury as “Miscellane- 
ous receipts.” 


The act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 
605; U. S. C., title 34, sec. 493), provides: 

The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
sell any or all of the auxiliary ships of the 
Navy classified as colliers, transports, tenders, 
supply ships, special types, and hospital 
ships, which are 18 years and over in age, 
which he deems unsuited to present needs 
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of the Navy and which can be disposed of at 
an advantageous price, which shall not be 
less than 50 percent of their original cost, 
the money obtained from such sale to be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 


Under the terms of section 6 (b) of the 
lend-lease bill, moneys received from for- 
eign governments in consideration for 
defense articles, and so forth, may revert 
to the appropriation out of which ex- 
penditures for such defense articles were 
made, and are then available for expendi- 
ture for the purpose of the original ap- 
propriation during the fiscal year in 
which the moneys are received and the 
ensuing fiscal year. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the miscellaneous re- 
ceipts provisions of the other statutes 
referred to above are inapplicable. 

It should be borne in mind in consider- 
ing the effect of H. R. 1776 that it sus- 
pends existing Federal statutes only to 
the extent that it covers the same subject 
matter or is inconsistent with their pro- 
visions in terms of specific situations, and 
only for the period in which the bill, if 
enacted, remains in force. 

It should be borne in mind that these 
various statutes are suspended only to the 
extent that they cover the same subject 
matter, or the extent to which they are 
inconsistent with the provisions of H. R. 
1776. 

The statutes mentioned are not the 
only ones applying to the disposition of 
material. I have recited some of them in 
the hope that it might impress you with 
the complexity and the maze of red tape 
under which the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and the various executives have 
been laboring. 

Imagine, if you will, the staff of lawyers 
the Chief of Naval Operations and the 
Chief of Staff of the Army would have to 
have at their elbow to advise them 
whether or not any contemplated action 
by them violated any of the minute pro- 
visions of any of these many acts. Is it 
any wonder that there is confusion and 
delay? In passing these various statutes 
at various times, the Congress was with- 
out doubt motivated by the best of inten- 
tions to protect the interest of the Army 
and Navy, as well as the taxpayer, but it 
is inconceivable to me that in the present 
crisis the Congress wants to hamper and 
restrain the President with such a maze 
of red tape. It is the duty of Congress to 
give clear authority to assure the prompt 
disposal of material, where such disposal 
will be helpful and vital to our own 
defense. 

The same thing is true of our produc- 
tion efforts. Every possible effort should 
be made to simplify every step in the 
production of munitions. The plan is to 
make the United States virtually the sole 
purchasing unit for war materials to be 
ordered from the manufacturers in this 
country; that the Government shall thus 
become what might be called one great 
funnel through which all the production 
of such materials in this country will be 
ordered, and through which the materials 
will flow when finished and following 
that the United States Government itself 
will be in a position to distribute and 
apportion these munitions to ourselves 
and to the other democracies as best suits 
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the interests of our country. This plan 
will eliminate the competition of many 
different purchasing agents from differ- 
ent countries. At present there are per- 
haps a dozen different foreign purchasing 
commissions in this country. Under the 
contemplated plan, the manufacturer 
would deal almost entirely with the one 
purchaser—the Government. 

For 20 years Army and Navy officials 
have been making studies and have de- 
vised a well-ordered system of placing 
contracts, and it is further contemplated 
that in the placement of all future con- 
tracts only those items will be manufac- 
tured which the Army and Navy of the 
United States can themselves use and 
with which the armed forces of our coun- 
try are familiar as to utilization. For in- 
stance, rifles and guns of only the caliber 
that have been adopted by our armed 
forces would be produced. Only such 
ammunitions as could be used in the fire- 
arms adopted by us could be authorized, 
and so on down all along the line. This 
in itself is of tremendous importance to 
the future defense of the United States, 
and it will tremendously speed and in- 
crease production, and finally the United 
States Government would have complete 
control over the distribution of the muni- 
tions after they have been produced. 
Whatever we needed ourselves we would 
keep, and whatever we could spare or dis- 
pose of to best help our defense would be 
left to the discretion of the United States 
Government. Is this not a better plan 
than the alternative suggested of making 
a direct loan of $2,000,000,000? With the 
competition which would ensue between 
the British Government’s purchasing 
commission and the officials of the United 
States Government, more delay, more 
confusion, and less defense for the United 
States would result; and insofar as a 
loan of $2,000,000,000 is concerned, we 
could not entertain much hope of ever 
being repaid, but the plan of H. R. 1776 
is that the United States shall impose 
terms and conditions upon which any 
foreign government receives aid, and 
that these terms and conditions will be 
satisfactory to the President and of bene- 
fit to the United States, either by pay- 
ment or repayment in kind or property 
or other direct or indirect benefit. Surely 
this is to be preferred over merely mak- 
ing what will amount to an outright gift 
of $2,000,000,000. 

The more one studies the provisions of 
H. R. 1776 and contemplates the plan of 
operation under it, the more certain he 
becomes that it is definitely to the best 
interest of the United States for the Con- 
gress to speedily make its provisions the 
law of the land, 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope] 
such time as he may desire. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, before en- 
tering upon a discussion of the pending 
measure I want to make my position per- 
fectly clear upon the issue of aid to 
Britain. Iam not an isolationist. I would 
like to be. That is, I would like to feel 
that it is possible for this country to live 
entirely independent of the remainder of 
the world. I would like to believe that 
what goes on in other quarters of the 
globe is no concern of ours. I would like 
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to believe that we can shut our eyes and 
our ears to what is going on in Europe 
and Asia and dismiss the matter by the 
simple statement, “It is a dirty mess and 
we will have nothing to do with it.“ Un- 
fortunately, if we are honest with our- 
selves we can do none of these things. 

There has been no time in our history 
when we have been free from the effects 
of what has gone on in the remainder of 
the world. The complete answer to those 
who contend that we are not concerned 
and are not affected by what happens on 
other continents is that we are today en- 
gaged in a national-defense program on a 
scale heretofore unequalled by any na- 
tion in the history of the world. The 
reason for this program is that we cannot 
isolate ourselves, we cannot ignore what 
is going on in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and we must make these tremendous 
preparations to meet situations which 
have arisen there and which vitally affect 
our national existence. That this view- 
point is recognized by all our people is 
shown by the fact that the defense pro- 
gram has the support of practically 
everyone, no matter what his previous 
views on international policy may have 
been. 

I do not believe that this is our war. It 
arose over matters concerning which we 
have heretofore assumed no responsi- 
bility and over which we had no control. 
Nevertheless, it would be foolish to say 
that we do not have an interest in its 
outcome and that a British victory will 
not have a very different meaning for us 
than a German victory would have. Does 
anyone think for a minute that we would 
have embarked upon this great defense 
program if we were sure that Britain 
would win the war? This program, which 
may eventually involve an expenditure of 
between forty billions and fifty billions of 
dollars, is being undertaken as insurance 
against a Hitler victory. If England wins, 
it will be materially lessened and modified. 

For these reasons I favor aid to Britain 
short of war. As long as Britain has or 
can procure dollar exchange to pay for 
war supplies I think she should pay for 
them. When funds are no longer avail- 
able, then we should provide other means 
by which these supplies can be secured. 
I prefer outright grants or gifts to an 
extension of credit. Our experience with 
war loans ought to convince us that some 
other method should be used. It is al- 
most a certainty that any war indebted- 
ness incurred by Britain to this country 
will never be repaid. Because of our in- 
terest in the outcome of the struggle, 
however, we can well afford within rea- 
sonable limits to make advancements 
with no expectation of repayment. This 
is on the assumption that such advance- 
ments will bring about a British victory 
and save us the expenditure of many bil- 
lions of dollars in the future. 

I believe that a great majority of the 
American people share the views which 
I have just expressed. Those who are 
sponsoring the present legislation are at- 
tempting to sell it to this great group of 
our people on the ground that it is the 
only effective way of aiding Britain and 
other countries fighting the totalitarian 
nations at this time. I believe that 
many millions of people in this country 
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have been deceived by the ballyhoo and 
propaganda for this bill into thinking that 
this is true. I think that accounts for 
most of the popular support which the 
bill has received up to this time. I fur- 
ther believe that if people generally un- 
derstood that Britain can be aided ef- 
fectively without legislation of this type 
and understood fully the nature of the 
powers which are being relinquished by 
Congress to the Executive there would be 
a tremendous upsurge of opposition to 
the measure. 

The passage of this bill is not essential 
in extending aid to Britain. Its initial 
result will be to establish a dictatorship 
in peacetime, its secondary effect will be 
to drag us into a war for which neither 
the Nation or its people are prepared. 

Let me deal first with the question of 
aid to Britain. Up to this moment the 
British Purchasing Commission has had 
no difficulty whatever in securing for that 
nation such war material as is available. 
The difficulty that has occurred lies in 
our own failure to get into extensive pro- 
duction those items of equipment which 
were most desired. Later, when our vast 
industrial machine begins to function, 
there will arise the question of funds with 
which to pay for these supplies. That 
is a question, however, which can easily 
be solved without recourse to the drastic 
powers which are given to the President 
under this bill. As far as the urgent and 
immediate situation is concerned, there 
is not one thing which can be done under 
this bill which cannot be done without 
it, unless the proponents of the legisla- 
tion are mistaken in their definition of 
the powers it gives the President. 

This measure takes from the British 
Purchasing Commission, which has been 
doing a good job, the procurement of 
British supplies and turns that responsi- 
bility over to the President of the United 
States. I believe that the British Pur- 
chasing Commission working with our 
Office of Production Management can do 
as good and perhaps a better job of pro- 
curement than can be done if the Presi- 
dent is forced to assume the responsibil- 
ity for meeting not only the needs of this 
country, but of Britain, Greece, China, 
or any other country which he decides 
should be aided in the interest of our 
defense. 

There is a greater reason, however, 
why I feel that we are making a mistake 
in giving the President the responsibility 
and the power to furnish war materials 
to Britain and every other country which 
may be able to convince the President 
that it is fighting in our defense. If we 
furnish to Britain, China, or any other 
country such supplies as they deem 
necessary for the conduct of their war, 
that is one thing. Such a policy does not 
make their war our war or tie us up in 
any way with future developments. If, 
however, the President of the United 
States undertakes the responsibility of 
saying what supplies Britain shall receive, 
what shall go to Greece, what shall go to 
China, to the Free French forces, to Tur- 
key, or to any other nation which might 
conceivably enter the war, then in that 
event the President becomes the master 
Strategist of the war. He has the power, 
if he cares to exercise it, of determining 
policies, of saying where campaigns shall 
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be fought, of what supplies will be used, 
and the character of the campaign to be 
conducted. In this age of machine war- 
fare, the man who operates the arsenal 
and distributes the supplies from it is 
the man who dictates the course of the 
war. Wheri this measure becomes law, 
the President of the United States rather 
than Winston Churchill, will take over 
the conduct of the war. From that time 
on it will be our war. We will be com- 
mitted to its success or failure and will be 
bound to go through with it to the bitter 
end, if it takes 10 years and 5,000,000 
men. In other words, if we pass this bill 
and the President exercises the powers 
given him, we are in the war and in it to 
the finish. 

I know that there are those in this 
country and perhaps there are those in 
Congress who believe that we should get 
into the war as a belligerent. The great 
majority of our people, however, while 
for aid to Britain, are bitterly opposed 
to getting into the war or taking steps 
which might logically be expected to in- 
volve us. It may be entirely proper that 
consideration now be given to the ques- 
tion as to whether or not we will enter 
the war. If that question is to be con- 
sidered, however, it should be debated 
openly and frankly. The American 
people have a right to express their 
opinions, and Members of Congress the 
right to vote their convictions as to 
whether or not we become a belligerent. 
The present bill will put us in the war in 
the end just as surely as if Congress had 
voted a declaration of war. We will be in 
for all purposes and to the finish. We 
will be in without any vote in Congress 
on the question and without the great 
majority of our people having any idea 
that this momentous step has been taken, 

We are unprepared to go to war from 
the standpoint of matériel and equip- 
ment. Our people are psychologically 
and morally unprepared for war at this 
time. Let us look at this thing with our 
eyes open. Let us be realistic. This Con- 
gress would vote overwhelmingly against 
a declaration of war if the proposition 
were put up to it today. Our people 
would vote overwhelmingly against war 
if they had an opportunity to express 
themselves; yet we are preparing in what 
we still call a democracy to take steps 
which are equivalent to a declaration of 
war and are investing the President with 
powers which could only be justified if 
we were in a state of war and would be 
debatable even then. 

I realize that if we were in a state of 
war strong arguments might be made as 
to the necessity for giving the President 
the powers contained in this bill, not- 
withstanding the fact that they are 
greater powers than the English people 
have seen fit to give Churchill after a 
year and a half of war. Granting these 
powers, however, after we are in war and 
granting them now is an entirely differ- 
ent situation. Once Congress declares 
War our policy is determined. We are in 
it to the finish. The paramount problem 
is to function as effectively as possible in 
the waging of war. It is not a question 
of determining policy, for policy has al- 
ready been determined. Rather it is a 
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problem of the choice of methods to carry 
that policy into effect. 

Here, however, we have an entirely 
different situation. The policy of the 
country has not been determined. Con- 
gress does not consciously determine it in 
this bill. Congress avoids the determina- 
tion of a policy, but gives to the President 
vast and far-reaching powers in the field 
of policy making. In this bill the Presi- 
dent is not only given the power to pro- 
cure the construction and manufacture 
of new defense articles for any country 
to whom he may see fit to deliver them 
but he has the power to give away our 
Navy, our air force, and all of the equip- 
ment of our Army. He can give away 
every bit of the defense material, the con- 
struction of which has been authorized 
for our own defense. Within a period of 
slightly over 2 years he can make con- 
tracts and agreements which can be car- 
ried out for an indefinite period far into 
the future. To this extent the time limi- 
tation in the bill means nothing. In the 
end the powers granted in this bill mean 
power to get us into the war. It is almost 
incomprehensible that such powers should 
be delegated by a legislative body in a 
democracy in peacetime. 

If it be granted that it is the will of 
the majority of the people of this coun- 
try to aid Britain, then this legislation 
can be justified only on the ground that 
it offers the only way to extend such aid. 
That is definitely not the case. There 
are other methods, the simplest and easi- 
est of which is to permit the British 
purchasing commission to carry on just 
as it has as long as its resources hold out 
and when those fail to make available to 
it credit or preferably grants in whatever 
amount the Congress of the United States 
feels to be necessary. Britain will not 
suffer under such a policy. The limit 
as to the amount of aid which can be 
given will in-that case, just as it is now, 
be determined by our ability to produce 
and the extent of British need. Irre- 
spective of the method we take of making 
it available to them under that kind of 
a program, it will be Britain’s material 
and Britain’s war. If we pass this bill, it 
will be our material and our war. 

We do not want to make this our war. 
The American people want peace. They 
are anxious to contribute their part in 
bringing about world peace. No man in 
these times can see far into the future. 
God grant that our Nation may be able 
to remain at peace. If, however, the 
changing course of world events should 
make it seem that our best interests will 
be served by becoming a belligerent, then 
the question should be faced fairly and 
squarely. It should be debated in Con- 
gress, in the press, and in every public 
forum. Finally, with our eyes open and 
with a full realization of the consequence 
of our action we should decide the ques- 
tion, having in mind one thought: What 
is the best policy for our beloved country? 
LApplause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. WIN- 
TER] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, on the 
3d day of January 1941 we, as Members 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress, took an 
oath to defend and support the Constitu- 
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tion of the United States. We were not 
sent here by our constituents to obey the 
instructions of, or comply with, the de- 
sires of someone else. We came here 
bound only by our oath of office to hon- 
estly and fearlessly discharge our consti- 
tutional functions, not in the light of 
what is best for us from a partisan stand- 
point, not in the light of what is best for 
other nations of the world, but in the 
light of what is best for the United States 
of America, and any Member of this body 
who casts his vote for H. R. 1776 should 
be able with a clear conscience to say to 
himself, “I have performed my constitu- 
tional duty for the best interest of the 
United States of America,” and that I 
cannot do as this bill is presented to us. 

This bill is the most extraordinary, and 
in my opinion unconstitutional, delega- 
tion of legislative authority that has ever 
been proposed by any President to the 
Congress of the United States either in 
peacetime or in wartime. That it is a 
departure in the history of lawmaking in 
this body is beyond the pale of argument. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we have 
passed through several very critical pe- 
riods in our national history, no Presi- 
dent has ever asked or been granted au- 
thority that begins to compare with that 
provided in this bill. During the War of 
1812, when the very existence of this Na- 
tion was at stake, when the Capitol had 
been burned and the officers of the Fed- 
eral Government were fugitives, made so 
by the fortunes of war, no one ever sug- 
gested that the ordinary processes of 
democratic government were not suff- 
cient to meet every issue then facing this 
Nation. Even during the Civil War, when 
the enemies of the Republic were knock- 
ing at the gates of the Capitol and had 
reached Fort Stevens, now within the 
limits of the city of Washington, the im- 
mortal Lincoln did not ask Congress to 
surrender all its power and authority over 
national defense to him. But now, with 
the enemy 3,000 miles away, and with our 
high-ranking military and naval authori- 
ties agreeing that we are in no danger of 
immediate attack, we are feverishly asked 
to delegate to the President authority 
which contains a complete pattern for a 
military dictatorship in this country just 
as powerful and arbitrary as any dicta- 
torship existing anywhere in the world 
today. 

This bill describes the defense articles 
over which it gives the President power 
to do with as he chooses as any weapon, 
munition, aircraft, vessel, or boat; any 
machinery, facility, tool, material, or sup- 
ply necessary for the manufacture, pro- 
duction, processing, repair, servicing, or 
operation of any article; any component 
material or part; any other commodity or 
article for defense; and, I repeat, any 
other commodity or article for defense, 
This means, if I can understand the Eng- 
lish language, that if in his discretion he 
so desires, all the resources of the United 
States would be defense articles under the 
absolute control of the President. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, this bill provides the President 
with authority to control every farm, 
every factory, every ship, every piece of 
equipment, and every human being in the 
United States. It provides him with au- 
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thority to sell, transfer, exchange, lease, 
lend, or otherwise dispose of our entire 
Navy, the whole equipment of our Army, 
and every airplane we now possess or 
hereafter may acquire. It provides him 
with authority to open our ports as bases 
for foreign nations. It provides him with 
a blank check of at least $20,000,000,000 
which he can spend without further 
action of Congress. It provides him with 
authority to purchase war materials 
from any country in the world and trans- 
fer them to any other country he might 
desire. It provides him with authority to 
manufacture in Government-controlled 
arsenals, factories, and shipyards, or 
otherwise procure, any defense article 
for any country whose defense he deems 
vital to-the defense of the United States. 
It provides him with authority to release 
for export to any nation, under terms 
and conditions that he alone may ap- 
prove, any such defense article. Section 
9 of the bill provides the President with 
authority from time to time to make such 
rules and regulations as he deems neces- 
Sary and proper to carry out any of the 
provisions of the act. 

It was the results of just such provi- 
sions as section 9 of this bill that caused 
the Seventy-sixth Congress to pass the 
Walter-Logan bill in an effort to relieve 
the people of this Nation from the all- 
embracing dictatorial powers assumed 
from time to time as a result of the rules 
and regulations promulgated by the vari- 
ous departments and agencies of the 
Government. 

What happened to the Walter-Logan 
bill? Lou all know that when it reached 
the President, he vetoed it. He did not 
want any of his departments and agen- 
cies to be faced with the probability of 
surrendering any of the power and au- 
thority they had assumed under the pro- 
visions of language exactly like that 
which is contained in section 9 of this 
bill. 

Is there any Member of this House that 
doubts for one moment that the rules 
and regulations promulgated under this 
section will not be as far-reaching as the 
extraordinary powers therein specifically 
delegated to the President? If there is, 
take a look at the rules and regulations 
already promulgated by this administra- 
tion under similar authority in other bills 
that have been passed by Congress. 

Most dangerous of all is the authority 
this bill gives the President, coupled with 
his power as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, to commit acts of war 
and make war against foreign nations 
without the consent of the Congress or 
the people of the Nation. 

Even in Great Britain, enveloped in 
total war, Parliament has not been asked 
to yield so much of its power to its Prime 
Minister, Winston Churchill, and remem- 
ber this, Parliament’s control over 
Churchill is absolute because it can re- 
move him from office in an hour’s time 
if it so desires. But once this Congress 
delegates the authority contained in this 
bill to the President, it will only revert 
back to the people, through the Congress, 
only on the expiration of the time limit 
placed therein or by repeal which may 
have to be passed over a Presidential veto. 
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As the full implications and far-reach- 
ing potentialities of this bill become ap- 
parent the American people are going to 
realize, too late for them to do anything 
about it, if Congress passes this bill, that 
they have been stripped of their freedom 
and that they have been led as a blind- 
folded and deceived people step by step 
into war. 

Only you and I, as Members of Con- 
gress, can prevent this usurpation of au- 
thority and this last master step to war— 
and if we fail—the next time our people 
accept a pledge as they did in the last 
election they will see to it that they get 
more valuable security than they got last 
November. 

There is not a Member on this floor who 
hates Hitler and all he stands for more 
than I do. I am of English extraction, 
My grandfather was an English sailor. 
I have relatives who are citizens of and 
live in England at the present moment— 
and of course I want to aid England—but 
I want to do it without weakening our 
own defense; without involving this Na- 
tion in war; without the Congress sur- 
rendering its constitutional functions and 
duties, and without granting dictatorial 
powers to the President—and such aid to 
England can be speedily accomplished 
without involving this Nation in war by 
amending H. R. 1776 to conform to the 
provisions of the report of the minority 
members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee or by substituting therefor H. R. 2790, 
introduced by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt], a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

If the proponents of this so-called lend- 
lease bill will permit it to be amended as 
provided in either the minority report or 
H. R. 2790, so as to maintain inviolate the 
constitutional powers and duties of Con- 
gress and protect the people in their God- 
given rights guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution of the United States, I will 
give it my wholehearted support. But if 
they will not—I am not willing to gamble 
every dollar of wealth, every dollar of 
property, and the life of every young man 
in America to satisfy a will for power. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. HAN- 
cock] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, like 
every other Member of the House, I have 
given this bill a great deal of earnest and 
prayerful thought. I have tried to ban- 
ish both sympathy and prejudice from 
my mind and come to a logical conclusion 
based on premises I believe to be true. 

There is general agreement on certain 
facts. Great Britain is engaged in a des- 
perate struggle for existence against a foe 
stronger in manpower and in all cate- 
gories of military weapons except naval 
vessels. Her own capacity for the pro- 
duction of arms and munitions is in- 
ferior to that of her enemy. Therefore 
it is almost a certainty that Great Britain 
will be crushed without prompt and sub- 
stantial aid from abroad, and we are the 
only important source of supply. 

Only a few dispute that the success of 
the Axis Powers would constitute a grave 
threat to our American institutions and 
way of life. There is an almost universal 
demand in this country that we mobilize 
our human and material resources for 
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national defense, that we build a Navy 
strong enough to defend ourselves and 
protect our friendly South American 
neighbors in both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. People fear aggression from 
abroad but not from Great Britain, 
Greece, or China. 

The gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Eaton] described the danger so elo- 
quently on Monday his words are worth 
repeating: 

Spiritually this is a war of atheism against 
Christianity. Politically it is a war of despot- 
ism, dictatorship, and tyranny against the 
ideals and institutions of free, self-governing 
democracy everywhere. Economically it is a 
war of state socialism of varying types against 


every form of private enterprise, private own- 


ership of property, and free labor. In the 
largest sense, this is a battle to the death 
between world slavery and world freedom. 

The final issue of this war will determine 
the destinies of the whole world for genera- 
tions to come. If Britain falls, and Hitler, by 
the defeat of Britain, wins his announced ob- 
jective, mankind everywhere will be plunged 
into a new dark thousand years. And Amer- 
ica can no more escape contact with this uni- 
versal tragedy than a ship can escape contact 
with the tides upon which it floats. 


I think the gentleman from New Jersey 
has drawn too dark a picture, but there 
can be no doubt that our vital interests 
are on the side of Britain. She desper- 
ately needs war materials, which we alone 
can give her. It is clear that we must 
supply them. 

Many Members have stated that they 
favor all aid to Britain and the other vic- 
tims of aggressor nations “short of war.” 
That is an adroit catch phrase, but it 
means very little. No man can know the 
last step short of war until after it has 
been taken, just as one cannot know the 
straw that breaks the camel's back until 
the back breaks. I do not believe the in- 
creased aid to Britain contemplated by 
this bill will enlarge the danger of our ac- 
tive involvement in war. Although I was 
one of those who voted for the Neutrality 
Act and against the lifting of the arms 
embargo, I realize that today it is foolish 
to attempt even the pretense of neutral- 
ity. Hitler will turn his guns on us if and 
when he deems it to his advantage. 
There is far less danger of it while Brit- 
ain fights than after she lays down her 
arms. 

Not only the sentiment but the best 
opinion in this country is opposed to 
sending our armed forces across the At- 
lantic. Although we fervently wish for 
Britain’s success for her sake as well as 
our own, it is not our war she is fighting, 
and we are by no means willing to con- 
cede that we cannot successfully repel 
any invader who attempts to set foot on 
American soil either on the Atlantic or 
the Pacific coast, or both. The safer 
course, however, is for us to help Great 
Britain and the other nations resisting 
the Axis Powers now. 

We have already been committed to a 
policy of material aid to Britain and that 
policy has popular support. The imme- 
diate problem is how best to give it. The 
bill confers on the President the power to 
determine what defense articles shall be 
transferred, on what terms, and to what 
nations, provided he deems such transac- 
tions to be in the interest of our own de- 
fense. These are questions which we 
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must trust the Chief Executive to decide 
in consultation with his chief military 
and naval advisers, whether we like it or 
not. In the very nature of things, the 
two Houses of Congress could not deter- 
mine such questions without endless de- 
bate and dangerous delays, even if they 
had the constitutional authority to do so. 
The power to conduct negotiations with 
foreign nations and make prompt deci- 
sions can only be exercised by one su- 
preme head, and that must be the man 
in the White House. 

There is much to be said in favor of the 
alternative plan of extending aid to Great 
Britain by the making of loans of money 
or credit on fixed terms and for specific 
purposes. I believe, however, that better 
results can be obtained by the direct 
transfer of war materials. Our gigantic 
defense effort and our aid to Britain can 
be coordinated, the industrial resources 
can be organized on a Nation-wide basis, 
competition between various purchasing 
agents, and working at cross purposes can 
be eliminated under the provisions of 
this bill. 

The power to be conferred upon the 
President is stupendous and frightening. 
Every reasonable limitation should be im- 
posed and I should like to see a number 
of safeguarding arhendments adopted in 
addition to those offered by the com- 
mittee. I think the powers should be 
granted for a definite period with the pro- 
viso that they may be terminated at an 
earlier date if Congress shall so determine 
by concurrent resolution. I think the 
President should not be given power to 
transfer naval vessels if by so doing the 
strength of the Navy will be weakened 
below its present strength in any of its 
categories. 

I do not believe the President has any 
intention of depleting our own defenses; 
I do not believe he desires war. No sane 
man elected to his high office by the 
American people could so betray his 
sacred trust. 

There is no safe course for us. War is 
raging on three continents. Unpredict- 
able things have happened and events are 
moving with incredible swiftness. We are 
witnessing a second World War and per- 
harps a world revolution, too. We can- 
not look into the future and plan our 
movements, but we must act to meet 
exigencies as they arise. Despite its 
dangers and imperfections the bill be- 
fore us will go a long way toward solving 
our immediate problem of arming our- 
selves and promoting our national de- 
fense by aiding those who are fighting the 
totalitarian powers. 

All the nations of the world are watch- 
ing our proceedings this week. As Mem- 
bers of the House we are confronted with 
the alternative of voting for this bill with 
the best amendments we can obtain, or of 
voting against it. We know the bill will 
pass. Every vote for it will strengthen 
and hearten the nations we wish to help 
and every vote against it will give encour- 
agement to our potential enemies. I re- 
gret that the President and his advisers 
did not call into consultation a group of 
thoughtful and patriotic citizens repre- 
senting divergent points of view for the 
purpose of working out a bill that could 
receive practically unanimous support. It 
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could have been done because there is lit- 
tle disagreement among us as to ob- 
jectives. With the situation as it is I feel 
it my duty to vote for the bill. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIGGLESWoRTH! such time as he may de- 
sire. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, the bill under consideration is one 
from which momentous consequences 
may come for every American citizen. 
Its far-reaching implications must be 
appraised for each one of us in terms of 
what is best for the Nation as a whole, 
regardless of any other consideration. 
It must be considered against the back- 
ground of the tragic world situation and 
in the light of all available evidence, in- 
cluding the most expert military and 
naval opinion available. 

Like our distinguished and beloved col- 
league from New Jersey [Mr. Eaton], I 
am neither an isolationist nor an inter- 
ventionist. 

I favor every possible aid to Great 
Britain, in her valiant fight, consistent 
with our security. I favor, as stated re- 
peatedly during the campaign, every pos- 
sible aid to Britain consistent with our 
needs for national defense and keeping 
out of war. I favor giving the President 
any legislative power which may be 
necessary in this connection. 

I am opposed, however, to stripping 
ourselves of items essential for national 
defense. I am opposed to plunging this 
country into war, lamentably unprepared 
as we are. I am opposed to the delega- 
tion of legislative power to the President 
unnecessary to assure maximum aid to 
Great Britain. 

I regret that the bill under considera- 
tion has been offered to the House in its 
present form. I regret it because I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of its ostensible 
purpose—aid to Great Britain short of 
war. I regret it because, in my judgment, 
the bill, in its present form, is not the 
type of legislation which is best calcu- 
lated to assure the desired purpose, either 
from the standpoint of America or from 
the standpoint of Great Britain. 

In my judgment, there is a far better 
and far simpler way in which to assure 
every possible aid to Great Britain with 
minimum risk to America. Britain does 
not need this form of lend-lease bill. To 
accomplish the main objective of this 
legislation, she needs two things and two 
things only. She needs, first, the max- 
imum industrial production at the ear- 
liest possible moment under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Knudsen. She needs, sec- 
ond, the assurance of financial assist- 
ance when her dollar balances become 
exhausted, to enable her to purchase all 
of that production, or other articles of 
defense, which e can safely spare. The 
simple and straightforward way to meet 
these needs is by authorizing an appro- 
priation not exceeding $2,000,000,000, or 
such other sum as the Congress may de- 
termine, for loans or credits to Great 
Britain to make possible the purchases in 
question. A simple provision of this 
character, with such additional features 
as may be desirable, would assure Great 
Britain of the maximum aid which can 
be safely given, would relieve Great Brit- 
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ain of direction or dictation from the 
White House, would reduce to a min- 
imum the risk of being plunged into a 
war though woefully unprepared, and 
would retain in the Congress the legisla- 
tive power which properly belongs to it. 

I can see no aid which could safely be 
given under the pending proposal which 
could not be given under the proposal re- 
vised in this manner. I believe the re- 
vised proposal would be far better for 
England and far safer for America. I 
shall support proposals for revision or 
amendment which will be offered to this 
end. 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounpt], a member of the committee, 15 
minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I think it 
might be an interesting question if it were 
not too embarrassing to ask the mem- 
bers of the committee who are here this 
afternoon who have read these hearings 
through from cover to cover to raise their 
hands, but I am not going to ask that 
question. I do, however, want to urge 
those of you who have not read the hear- 
ings—and I am afraid there are many— 
to do so before you vote on this important 
legislation. I recommend it for the rea- 
son that I believe many of you perhaps 
who intend to vote for this legislation 
will do so expecting to find substantiating 
evidence for your vote in these hearings. 
It is not available. As you study them 
after the vote you will be surprised to 
find that that which you expected to find 
in the hearings is not there. 

I believe one of the conclusions you will 
quickly arrive at will be a surprising one, 
and that is that witness after witnesss 
for the administration was quick to dis- 
claim any responsibility for authorship 
of the bill. The first witness who ap- 
peared before our committee was Secre- 
tary Hull, and Secretary Hull was the 
first witness to disclaim responsibility for 
this legislation. I quote to you from the 
hearings, on page 18, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] 
talking to Mr. Hull— 


May I ask you, Mr. Secretary, whether your 
office drew this bill, or whether you drew it? 

Secretary Hur. I have stated three times 
before that the Treasury Department drew up 
this bill, 


With that background, it is not sur- 
prising that when Mr. Morgenthau, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, was before our 
committee, he was asked by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Fisun] whether 
or not he had drawn up this legislation. 
I quote you now from page 57 of the 
hearings, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FisH] talking to Mr. Morgenthau 

This is the gentleman from New York 
LMr. Fish! talking to Mr. Morgenthau: 

Am I correct in saying that you initiated 
the bill in the Treasury Department? 

Mr. MorcENTHAU. No; I do not think you 
are correct. 


Therefore, exit Mr. Hull; exit Mr. 
Morgenthau, and we go to the next wit- 
ness for the administration, Mr. Stim- 
son, Secretary of War, the man who, in 
connection with a real national-defense 
bill, should certainly be consulted and 
should have a large part in drawing the 
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bill. He is interrogated by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]: 


Mr. TINKHAM. Now, I would like to know 


whether you helped draw this bill? 
Secretary Stimson. No, sir. 


Exit Mr. Stimson. 

In order to make this more conclusive, 
I want to quote another question asked 
Secretary Stimson by the gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs, Bo.ton], a member of 
the committee: 

Mrs. Botton. Mr. Secretary, I have some 
very simple questions. 


Oh, how cleverly the art of woman dis- 
arms her adversaries. 

Here is the question: 

We learn from the testimony we have had 
that the Secretaries did not sit in on the 
original drafting of the bill. Am I right in 
that? 

Mr, Strson. I did not. 


Mr. Chairman, we are confronted with 
a very strange and a very unique situa- 
tion—a situation in which the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Hull, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the peaceful 
neutral relations of America, refuses to 
admit thathe had anything to do with 
drafting the legislation now before us. 
We are confronted with a situation in 
which the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
had been charged with initiating the bill, 
who is charged also with the-responsibil- 
ity of rescuing this country from bank- 
ruptcy, if he can, disclaims any author- 
ship of the bill, Stranger than that, we 
are confronted with a situation in which 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, a 
man certainly who by his belligerent 
advocacy of quick and vigorous steps, 
shorter and shorter of war, marks him 
as a man who would not disclaim any 
responsibility in this respect, the Secre- 
tary of War charged with defending these 
United States, a Secretary of War who 
must operate under a bill labeled “for 
purposes of national defense,” repeatedly 
states he had nothing to do with drafting 
the bill. He said he did not see it until 
its draft was completed—and so it goes, 
Secretary after Secretary testified in that 
fashion. 

It may be that those portions of the 
bill which say “for other purposes” have 
some well-known consultants who helped 
draft the bill; but insofar as the other 
portions of the bill at least are con- 
cerned, and insofar as its national- 
defense purposes are concerned, we find 
this strange piece of legislation dis- 
claimed by the Secretaries of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. We find this piece of 
legislation—surreptitiously conceived, in- 
dividually disclaimed, of unknown par- 
entage—placed before us, like a baby in 
a basket on our doorstep, and we are 
asked to adopt it. 

I think it is mighty important, Mr. 
Chairman, that we pause to wonder a bit 
why this legislation, containing so many 
powers that the President says he did not 
ask for and that the President did not 
want, was drawn in such a unique man- 
ner, because it is kind of stimulating to 
contemplate what person or what power 
put into this bill those undesired and un- 
desirable powers, since they are defi- 
nitely found in the legislation. We are 
asked to violate all pretenses of neutral- 
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ity; we are asked to disregard the re- 
maining vestiges of international law; 
and the Secretary of State, charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining our 
peaceful relations, disclaims authorship. 

I have said that this bill is a very im- 
portant piece of legislation and that it 
was conceived in a most unique manner. 
I think that the vast delegation of powers 
taking place in this bill, enormous as 
they are, probably are equaled and ex- 
celled only by the anonymity of their 
enormity. I think it is amazing that we 
are confronted with a situation of this 
type in a bill of this importance, when 
Secretaries testifying before this com- 
mittee, members of the President’s Cabi- 
net, argue that the bill may be necessary 
but answer as few questions as they pos- 
sibly can concerning whether or not the 
bill is wise. 

If this bill is designed primarily, as Iam 
afraid it is, for “the other purposes” as- 
pect of this act, this evasiveness is under- 
standable; but if the bill is devised pri- 
marily for the national-defense purposes 
of this act, it seems to be uncommon 
strange that those charged with adminis- 
tering it should disclaim any responsi- 
bility for initiating this particular legis- 
lation. 

I think, too, that this Congress should 
be slow to strip itself of powers reposing 
in it and to delegate them to the Presi- 
dent, when he says he does not want 
them, when he says he will not use them, 
and thus turn back the pages of freedom 
700 years to the days of the Magna Carta, 
when freemen won for the first time con- 
trol over the purse. This bill would leave 
freemen with that sole remaining con- 
trol—an uncertain restraint on the 
purse—and all the advancements in 
human legislative freedom of the past 
7 centuries would be discarded, and we 
would have to start all over again, as they 
did in 1215 with a faltering control over 
the purse. I do not belicve you Members 
willfully and willingly wish to support 
legislation as comprehensive as that. 

A careful study of the hearings will 
reveal something else equally surprising 
as the anonymity of the sponsors of this 
act. There are two reasons—and two 
valid reasons alone—for bringing new en- 
abling legislation before this Congress at 
the present time, and I remind the Mem- 
bers that, after all, we are not here this 
week to decide whether or not we will aid 
Britain and her gallant associates in their 
brave fight. That decision was made 
more than a year ago. Our decision to- 
day is something altogether different 
from that. We are deciding today how 
far we shall go in a program of aid to 
England and her associates, and we are 
to decide how best to implement a pro- 
gram of aid that will not involve us in war 
and which will not weaken the national 
defense of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the deci- 
sion which faces us today should be that 
simple one and not a discussion of a 
comprehensive bill like H. R. 1776 which 
brings a dozen other matters into 
consideration, including the decision 
whether or not this country should go 
back to the formula of medieval Europe 
and accept the doctrine that the king 
can do no wrong, with its inevitable 
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corollary that the Representatives of the 
people cannot be trusted to do right. I 
do not believe that should have a part 
in this discussion, but unfortunately it 
is the most important part because it is 
the vital “for other purposes” aspect of 
this highly, comprehensive and unprece- 
dented legislation. 

I say the hearings disclose two valid 
reasons, and two valid reasons alone, for 
even discussing new legislation at this 
time in our desire to be of assistance to 
our friends across the seas. 

The first is that foreign purchasing 
power is running low. Mind you, it is not 
said, and it is not proved, that foreign 
purchasing power has run out. Foreign 
purchasing power is running low. That 
is the first valid reason for bringing new 
legislation before this House. 

The second valid reason brought before 
this House is the fact that there is a rea- 
sonable desire for greater coordination 
for procurement of defense materials, so 
that orders placed here by foreign coun- 
tries and by the United States can be 
handled more efficiently. 

We are now sending from 80 to 90 per- 
cent of the new war planes manufactured 
in this country overseas and much of the 
other new defense materials being pro- 
duced. You can read the hearings from 
cover to cover, you can read the bill word 
by word and paragraph by paragraph, 
and I defy you to find any single sentence 
or a single phrase which will enable us to 
produce an additional plane. Our limi- 
tations on sending new supplies across 
the seas today are limitations of produc- 
tion, and not of legislation. You do noth- 
ing in this bill to increase the production, 
nothing in this bill to meet the emer- 
gency spoken of by the majority leader 
when he said that in 60 or 90 days a trag- 
edy is apt to take place. There is nothing 
in this legislation to avert such a tragedy 
if, unhappily, it is on the horizon. In 
fact, this bill in its present form, with its 
possibilities for disrupting existing pro- 
duction and its potentialities for putting 
political puppets in charge of industrial 
plants, may well do more to decrease 
than to increase production. 

The second aspect I wish to call to 
your attention is that today we are send- 
ing overseas such defense articles from 
our existing supplies as the chiefs of 
staff will certify are not necessary to our 
national defense. There should be noth- 
ing in any national-defense bill permit- 
ting us to strip our national defenses 
beyond the point where the chiefs of 
staff say they have reached a minimum 
essential to our national defense. So, 
unless you are willing to sacrifice and 
jeopardize the defense of this country, 
which you took an oath to support; un- 
less you are willing to do that, there is 
nothing in this bill which in any way at 
any time could give any assistance to the 
countries across the seas from the exist- 
ing war materials on hand or on order 
at this time. 

This being true, I submit to you as 
legislators that our job is to devise legis- 
lation—and pass it quickly—which will 
answer the only two deficiencies present- 
ed to us in this volume of testimony 
which I have before me. Our job as leg- 
islators is to meet the problem, and to 
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solve it, which was presented to us by 
the testimony of these witnesses. Those 
of us who want to aid England and her 
associates, and who couple with that de- 
sire a desire to make good our responsi- 
bility to keep America out of war, and 
who also wish to preserve the integrity 
of Congress, have a responsibility I well 
recognize, to offer a substitute piece of 
legislation which will meet the difficulties 
brought out by the gentlemen appearing 
before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs as expert witnesses. Such legis- 
lation can be written simply and it can 
be quickly passed. Such a program is 
what America wants. Such a program is 
what 90 percent of your constituents 
want. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Such a program is a 
program behind which 90 percent of 
America can unite. Such a program, un- 
fortunately, is what your constituents 
think they are going to get if we pass 
H. R. 1776. But when they find out, as 
find out they must, that you and I have 
deceived them by betting the United 
States on the outcome of the war, by di- 
vesting Congress of all its prerogatives to 
protect the peace of the United States, 
their disappointment, I dare to prophesy, 
will be excelled only by their disillusion- 
ment when the act which we now put in 
operation leads this country into war, 
which I fear is inevitable if this legisla- 
tion is passed, and which each of you in 
his heart must recognize as the probable 
outcome of such legislation. 

Along that same general line, may I 
say that he who votes for this great gift 
of power, he who endorses this bill on the 
final roll-call vote, votes for the last step 
in the operation of the act when he votes 
for the first step in adopting the act. He 
who accepts responsibility for endorsing 
this legislation accepts responsibility for 
every act, for every transfer, for every 
movement under the act, because no mat- 
ter how he might protest against it, he 
has deliberately voted to divest himself 
of any and all future control of such 
matters of our public policy. Let no man 
satisfy his conscience, then, by voting for 
this bill and saying, “I can disclaim the 
consequences.” 

Let me point out that any man who 
approves this bill, who accepts this road, 
accepts the route, accepts the goal, ac- 
cepts the destination to which this road 
will take us. When the majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
speaks about the decision between action 
and inaction, he fails to recognize that in- 
between these two extremes are 90 per- 
cent of the Americans, who want neither 
action leading to war nor inaction show- 
ing indifference to the problem. There is 
a vast contrast between the attitude of an 
iron deer standing in a park and that of 
a wild stampede rushing to destruction. 
In-between can be many proposals such 
as the substitute Iam going to offer under 
the 5-minute rule, such as I placed in 
the Record on the 29th day of January, 
where you can find it. It is H. R. 2790, 
and you can get it in the document room. 
In-between the two extremes mentioned 
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by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack] there is an American 
approach to this problem. In between 
there is an approach which would answer 
the two deficiencies brought out by the 
witnesses before our committee. In be- 
tween is a course which will not divest 
Congress of all its powers and will not 
set up one-man government in our coun- 
try, but which defines the limits to which 
we are going to go and describes the path 
we are going to follow in giving legiti- 
mate and early assistance to our friends 
across the seas, and in declaring again 
that we are not going to enter this war 
as an active belligerent unless attacked. 

My bill, H. R. 2790, is along lines sug- 
gested by Senator Johnson of Colorado, 
by Mark Sullivan, by Gen. Hugh John- 
son, and others. It provides aid to those 
with whom we sympathize, but it also 
protects democracy at home. Unlike 
H. R. 1776, it is not a step in the dark— 
it is a decision to stand on American 
ground. 

The bill H. R. 1776 is a method to solve 
these problems, and only that. It is an 
approach, and only that, an approach 
anonymously conceived. Who knows 
what Secretary Hull might have brought 
in had he written this legislation? Who 
knows what Secretary Stimson might 
have produced had he conceived the bill? 
They tell us now this is the only answer 
to the problem, still the Secretaries who 
have to administer the act had no part 
in its original writing. By what strange 
magic has this bill now become so sud- 
denly the only answer to the problem? 

I say there are other approaches, there 
are other answers. Like loyal members 
of the President’s Cabinet, to be sure, the 
Secretaries came before our committee 
and testified for the administration pol- 
icy. They could do no less and with 
honor fail to resign their posts. But we 
wonder what type of legislation might 
have come had they in the first instance 
written the bill now before us. 

As a proposed amendment to this bill, 
I say, I offer the bill H. R. 2790. I hope 
you will read it. I hope you will do your 
constituents and your conscience the 
justice to study it. I think it offers a 
reasonable approach. It provides not in 
excess of $2,000,000,000 of immediate 
purchasing power for England and her 
associates. 

It meets every argument advanced by 
Mr. Knudsen for further coordination of 
procurement and it meets every argu- 
ment advanced by Mr. Morgenthau for 
new purchasing power. It does not tie 
the hands of the President, nor does it 
put Congress in a strait jacket for the 
duration of the war. I introduced this 
bill as separate legislation on January 
29 after failing to have it accepted as 
an amendment in our committee. 

Congress can give additional billions 
afterward if this initial step proves wise. 
My bill provides that all orders supplied 
for countries benefiting from this ex- 
tension of funds supply their orders in 
America through the Office of Produc- 
tion Management and on terms approved 
by it, thus providing for 100-percent co- 
ordination of foreign and domestic de- 
fense orders. There can be no greater 
degree of coordination than 100 percent, 
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and we do not need to risk war to get it 
nor to abdicate as legislators to secure 


it. My proposed substitute answers 


every need revealed in nearly 3 weeks of 
testimony before our committee and it 
does it in an American way, for an Amer- 
ican purpose, to encourage democracy 
abroad and in perpetuation of democratic 
processes at home. Ladies and gentle- 
men, you can vote it down if you will, 
but you cannot add to the defense pur- 
poses of H. R. 1776 by so doing; you can 
only add to the “for other purposes” 
objectives of this legislation, and it is my 
solemn conviction that the more you add 
thereto the more the country and our 
cause will lose. 

Except for those who would have us 
extend supplies overseas far enough to 
include men and war, and except for 
those who are unwilling to give any 
further aid to England and her Allies, 
my proposed substitute will answer every 
argument for new legislation at this 
time, including the fact that it will give 
new stimulus to the morale of those 
fighting aggression without deceiving 
them into believing that our men are 
again going to follow our mgterials into 
battle. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let us meet the issues 
squarely and honestly. If more is 
wanted than new purchasing power and 
complete coordination, just what power 
is wanted? And why is it wanted? And 
what will be done with it? True, we 
can try to define these powers under 
H. R. 1776 by amendments here and 
restrictions there, but unless we would 
flirt with fate and waddle toward war 
we need take no desperate chances with 
our own peace, and with the lives and 
liberties of our own people to imple- 
ment the aid which we all want our 
friends to have. It can be provided by 
a simple substitute. 

I used to work as a boy in a country 
store where part of my duty was to can- 
dle eggs. The first day on the job, I 
came across a discolored egg and asked 
the owner what to do with it. “Discard 
it,” he said, “The only way to amend 
a bad egg is to trade it for a new one.” 
Let us be equally wise. Let us substitute 
a clear and direct bill for H. R. 1776 and 
pass it quickly. Such a bill will give 
aid faster by many days than H. R. 1776 
because it will not be delayed in the 
Senate and by conference reports; such 
a bill will give America the united front 
we want because it implements the heart- 
beat of America and does not lead to 
war. Such a bill will not give us a cure 
which is worse than the disease but will 
enable us to treat with the disease at its 
source. Above all, such a bill will re- 
tain congressional powers in co: — 
sional hands, put Presidential ren in 
Presidential hands, and deny to the 
world the seductive deception that de- 
mocracy cannot function when we need 
it most. 

To my mind that is the saddest travesty 
of all and I hope this House will unite 
in nailing such a libel to the cross that 
future generations of Americans—yes 
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and Europeans too—will know that this 
Government of, by, and for the people 
is so cherished by the people that 
through their Representatives in Con- 
gress they can prepare to defend it, they 
can protect it against invasion from 
without and against erosion from within, 
and that above all this form of free gov- 
ernment which is worth fighting to pro- 
tect is fit to be relied upon while men 
are fighting. {Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.) : 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Micrener] such time as he may desire 
to use, 

Mr. MICHENER, Mr. Chairman, I have 
been very much interested in the obser- 
vations just made by the distinguished 
gentleman from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munt], a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Ever since H. R. 1776 was introduced 
into Congress there has been speculation 
as to its origin. Just who drafted the 
bill? By quoting the hearings, the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Munor] 
has made it clear that Mr. Stimson, Sec- 
retary of War, disclaims all knowledge 
of its authorship; that Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hull, in answer to a question, 
replied, “I have stated three times before 
that the Treasury Department drew up 
this bill”; that Mr. Morgenthau, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, denies that the bill 
originated or was drafted in the Treas- 
ury Department. While the genesis has 
not been discovered, we are making prog- 
ress by the process of elimination. 

The gentleman from South Dakota 
also made it clear that at this time only 
such national-defense articles, from our 
own existing supplies, are being sent 
overseas as the Chiefs of Staff of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps will 
certify are not necessary to our own 
national defense. To me this is most 
gratifying, because our own national de- 
fense must come first. However, when 
this bill becornes a law, those experts 
charged with our national defense will 
no longer control, and the President 
alone will be the judge. 

Mr. Chairman, it is contended by the 
proponents of H. R. 1776 that during the 
Presidential campaign in 1940 there was 
complete agreement between Candidate 
Roosevelt and Candidate Willkie as to 
the foreign policy of this country in con- 
nection with the wars raging in Europe 
and in Asia. It is claimed that the elec- 
torate was fully advised, and in the elec- 
tion on November 5, 1940, approved Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s foreign policy, thereby 
giving him a mandate to carry out his 
announced program. 

Well, in the language of one of the 
Nation’s most distinguished citizens, let 
us take a look at the record. 

The best evidence is to be found in the 
platforms of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties, the interpretation of those 
platforms by the candidates, and the 
campaign promises made by the candi- 
dates to the people. I summarize: 

The Republican platform, written at 
the Philadelphia convention, said: 

The Republican Party is firmly opposed to 
involving this Nation in foreign war. * * * 
We favor the extension to all peoples fighting 
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for liberty, or whose liberty is threatened, all 
such aid as shall not be in violation of 
international law or inconsistent with the 
requ'rements of national defense. 


The Democratic platform, written in 
convention at Chicago, said: 


The American people are determined that 
war raging in Europe, Asia, and Africa shall 
not come to America. We will not partici- 
pate in foreign wars and we will not send our 
Army, naval, or air forces to fight in foreign 
lands outside of the Americas, except in case 
of attack. * “ * We pledge to extend to 
these peoples all the material aid at our com- 
mand consistent with law and not incon- 
sistent with the interests of our own national 
defense, 


Candidate Willkie, running on the Re- 
publican platform, on October 4, 1940, 
and many times thereafter by transcrip- 
tion over the radio, said: 


If I am elected President of the United 
States I shall never lead this country into any 
European war. As a matter of fact, I shall 
never lead the country into any kind of a war 
unless the people, through their representa- 
tives in Congress, insist upon it, and I shall 
also refrain from indulging in extravagant 
attacks upon other nations. The best way 
for us to keep out of this war is by rebuilding 
our domestic economy and by the building of 
a great national defense and by bringing our 
people into one united, common purpose to 
develop our own country and to keep out of 
other people's troubles. 


Speaking in Boston on October 12, 1940, 
Mr. Willkie said: 


We can have peace, but we must know how 
to preserve it. To begin with, we shall not 
undertake to fight anybody else’s war. Our 
boys shall stay out of European wars. There 
is only one way. We must become strong. 
We must build ourselves an air force, a Navy, 
and an Army so strong that no dictator will 
dare to tamper with our commerce, our inter- 
ests, or our rights. That is the defense pro- 
gram we must have. 


Speaking from Baltimore, on October 
30, 1940, Mr. Willkie said: 


I have given you my pledge many times 
over. I will work for peace. We are against 
sending our boys into any war other than the 
defense of our own country. 


Speaking in New York, on October 26, 
1939, President Roosevelt said: 


In and out of Congress we have heard ora- 
tors and commentators and others beating 
their breasts and proclaiming against send- 
ing the boys of American mothers to fight 
on the battlefields of Europe. That, I do 
not hesitate to label as one of the worst 
fakes in current history. It is a deliberate 
setting up of an imaginary bogeyman. The 
simple truth is that no person in any respon- 
sible place in the national administration in 
Washington, or in any State government, or 
in any city government, or in any county 
government, has ever suggested in any shape, 
manner, or form the remotest possibility of 
sending the boys of American mothers to fight 
on the battlefields of Europe. That is why I 
label that argument a shameless and dis- 
honest fake. 


President Roosevelt, addressing the 
Teamster’s Union, on September 11, 
1940, said: 

I hate war, now more than ever. I have one 
supreme determination—to do all that I can 
to keep war away from these shores for all 
time. I stand, with my party, and outside 
of my party as President of all the people, on 
the platform, the wording that was adopted 
in Chicago less than 2 months ago. It said: 
“We will not participate in foreign wars, and 
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we will not send our Army, naval, or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside of the 
Americas, except in case of attack.” 


Speaking at Philadelphia, October 23, 
1940, Candidate Roosevelt said: 

We are arming ourselves not for any pur- 
poses of conquest or intervention in foreign 
disputes, I repeat again that I stand on the 
platform of our party: “We will not partici- 
pate in foreign wars and we will not send 
our Army, maval, or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Americas, except 
in case of attack.” 


Speaking at Boston Garden, on Octo- 
ber 30, 1940, Candidate Roosevelt said: 

Your boys are not going to be sent into 
any foreign wars. They are going into train- 
ing to form a force so strong that, by its 
very existence, it will keep the threat of war 
far away from our shores. The purpose of 
our defense is defense. 


In a fireside chat, on December 29, 1940, 
President Roosevelt said: 

There is no demand for sending an Amer- 
ican expeditionary force outside our own 
borders. There is no intention by any mem- 
ber of your Government to send such a force. 
You can, therefore, nail any talk about send- 
ing armies to Europe as deliberate untruth. 


In his message to Congress on January 
6, 1941, President Roosevelt declared it to 
be the policy of the American Govern- 
ment to defend freedom and democracy 
everywhere in the world, and he said: 

In the recent national election there was 
no substantial difference between the two 
great political parties in respect to that pol- 
icy. No issue was fought out on this line 
before the American electorate, 


The President stated the truth. The 
respective political platforms, as well as 
their candidates, advocated aid to the 
democracies, but only by measures short 
of war” and measures “within the law.” 
The people had a right to believe, and 
did believe, that any assistance to be 
rendered to the democracies was to be 
assistance “short of war” and within na- 
tional and international law. 

“He kept us out of war“ was an effec- 
tive slogan in 1916. “All aid short of 
war” was an effective slogan in 1940. It 
is devoutly to be hoped that the 1940 
slogan meant more than the 1916 slogan. 
It is interesting to note, however, that so 
far as I can learn, the President has made 
no reference to “measures short of war” 
Since the 1940 election. After the elec- 
tion was over, we began to hear about 
“all necessary aid” and, finally, “all-out 
aid” not only to Britain but to all the 
democracies. Yes, Mr. President; the 
American people thoroughly believed that 
this country was not to get into any for- 
eign war and elected you on that basis. 

In November 1940 the people did not 
have the remotest idea that the Presi- 
dent was going to demand any legisla- 
tion akin to this lend-lease-give bill. In 
no sense did they give the President a 
mandate to require such legislation by 
Congress. We might take a different 
view if, instead of the President’s prom- 
ises which I have just quoted, he had 
promised the American people this: 

If I am reelected, we are going to go all-out 
for England. If I am reelected I shall demand 
that the Congress delegate to me the power, 
in my own discretion, to conduct undeclared 
American war anywhere in the world in de- 
fense of the democracies, and to employ for 
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that purpose any weapons, munitions, air- 
craft, and vessels, commodities, and facili- 
ties whatever; and power, moreover, in my 
own discretion to make such laws as may be 
necessary. I should have the power to select 
our friends among the democracies and to 
determine which are the aggressor nations 
and which nations should be our enemies. 
And then, my friends, we need not waste 
your time and my time debating whether or 
not to repeal the neutrality law, the Johnson 
law, or any other law that interferes with 
any program of national defense I may think 
advisable. 


Now, is there a single Member of Con- 
gress who is so naive as to believe that 
the American people would have elected 
President Roosevelt last fall on any such 
platform? 

I challenge anyone to find a scintilla of 
proof in either platforms, or utterances 
of candidates, giving the slightest sug- 
gestion that the Congress was to be asked 
to abdicate its war powers in favor of the 
Chie* Executive. Where is the mandate 
given to the President for all-out aid 
to the democracies of the world? Where 
is the direction for this country to un- 
derwrite a military victory in any for- 
eign war? No; my colleagues, the people 
of this country, in solemn conclave at 
election time, did not direct the Congress 
to authorize the President to do those 
things that might require American boys 
to fight on foreign soil. 

If there was any controversy between 
Candidate Roosevelt and Candidate Will- 
kie in reference to our foreign policy it 
was a contest between them as to which 
could give the stronger assuranc- to the 
American people that, if elected, he would 
keep this Nation out of foreign wars; that 
only such material aid would be extended 
to foreign countries as was consistent 
with the Johnson Act, the neutrality law, 
and every other law of the land. The 
people were promised that we would not 
participate in foreign wars except when 
we were attacked; that we would develop 
our own country and keep out of other 
nations’ wars. In short, both candidates 
were for peace and against war. Regard- 
less of whether one voted for Roosevelt 
or Willkie, he had the right to believe 
that he was voting for peace and to keep 
out of war. 

Section 3 is the heart of this bill. All 
the rest is window dressing. The bill is 
artfully drawn. It could be shortened by 
striking out everything after the enact- 
ing clause and inserting the following: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the President of 
the United States is hereby authorized and 
directed to do that which in his opinion is 
for the best interests of the national defense, 


all laws, national and international, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


H. R. 1776 is just that broad. Let us be 
frank about this matter. I said the bill 
is artfully drawn because it does not spe- 
cifically repeal, change, or modify any 
law of the land. It does, however, au- 
thorize the President to waive or ignore 
any law of the land when he is so dis- 
posed for the purposes indicated. I do 
not say that the President is a dictator. 
I ask the question, however: What more 
power could any dictator have, concern- 
ing national defense, than that granted 
in this bill? After Hitler took over Ger- 
many, he had the Reich pass a law au- 
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thorizing and directing him to act for the 
Reich. Since that authorization the 
Reich only meets when Hitler desires, and 
for the purpose of saying “yes” to what 
Hitler demands. Oh, yes; there is a 
Reich or a Congress in Germany, but 
what power has it? What function does 
it perform? 

The Constitution lodges the war-mak- 
ing power in the Congress. The major- 
ity of our people do not understand that 
this bill gives the President the right to 
determine the aggressor nations, the 
right to select the democracies we are 
going to aid, and not only the amount of 
aid but the manner and kind. The 
President will choose our allies and our 
enemies as well as the countries for 
whom this country is to be the arsenal. 
In short, this lend-lease-give bill gives 
the President the power to do that which 
amounts to making war and carrying on 
undeclared war at such times, in such 
places, anywhere throughout the world, 
as he may determine. Do the American 
people want their Chief Executive to have 
any such power? I do not believe they 
do. Would they vote for this bill if 
given the opportunity? I do not believe 
ther would. 

When the boys returned home after 
the last World War, the American people, 
with one accord, said, “Never again.” 
Since that time we have been groping for 
some solution or some formula that 
would make it possible for this country 
to keep out of these recurring foreign 
wars. Pursuant to that desire, the Con- 
gress, in 1935, enacted a neutrality law. 
In 1937 this neutrality law was amplified 
and strengthened. In 1939, at the 
President’s request, the cash-and-carry 
provision of the neutrality law was 
adopted. By this act neutrality was 
abandoned and our country took sides 
and became a nonbelligerent in the 
pending European war. The neutrality 
arms embargo was lifted and by that act 
this country made a promise to the de- 
mocracies and a threat to the totali- 
tarian nations. In the debate in the 
House, when that bill was under con- 
sideration, I said: 


Much is implied in that word “promise.” 
If the Congress, by the removal of this em- 
bargo, leads France and Great Britain to be- 
lieve that we are to become their ally in the 
production of war supplies in the eventuality 
of war, then in good morals we must fulfill 
the promise. We must at least be a silent 
partner in the war. Great Britaiz. has cash 
enough to pay for munitions from this coun- 
try for a time, but it would not be long before 
her cash supply would be exhausted, exactly 
the same as was the case in the World War. 
The next step in the partnership would be 
for our Allies to ask this country for credit, 
the money to be spent in the United States, 
as was done in the World War. In the mean- 
time our munitions factories would be ex- 
panded, our whole economy would be 
changed, and we would be enjoying that 
which for the moment seemed like economic 
prosperity. However, we would be paying for 
that prosperity with the money we loaned 
the Allies. In the end we would be “holding 
the bag,” just as we were after the World War. 
We would have gone so far that it would be 
very difficult to cease; because if we did, first, 
we would be breaking our implied promise 
and pledge and deserting our Allies. Second, 
we would be upsetting our whole local em- 
ployment and economic situation. 
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Well, we have followed that road since 
1939. We have gone so far that it is very 
difficult to cease. And if this bill be- 
comes law, we will travel to the end of 
that road—total war, if necessary, under 
the all-out-aid promise. 

H. R. 1776 will implement any agree- 
ment or understanding which the Presi- 
dent now has with the democracies. It 
will make it possible for the President to 
underwrite not only British victory but 
the victory of all democracies through- 
out the universe. By the same token, the 
President will be able to guarantee, inso- 
far as this country’s financial and man- 
power resources are concerned, a com- 
plete military defeat of totalitarianism 
everywhere. 

Where is the American frontier—on 
the Rhine, in the English Channel, or 
where the Western Hemisphere begins? 
If I believed that our frontier was in Eu- 
rope and that the European war is our 
war, then I would have the courage to say 
so. Candor and forthrightness are still 
virtues even in high government places. 
The proponents of this bill insist that it 
is a peace measure and not a war meas- 
ure. I cannot bring myself to that con- 
clusion. To me this is an involvement 
war bill and is just another step in the 
program that has been followed since the 
neutrality law was amended in 1939. 
Then the war sentiment in the country 
was negligible. Gradually, but surely, 
war psychology is becoming more general. 
The radio, the picture show, the column- 
ist, and the lecturer are making it clear 
that war is inevitable. This is but history 
repeating itself. Many years ago, the late 
Mark Twain, in his own inimitable way 
described our present situation precisely 
when he said: 


There has never been a just war or an 
honorable one. I can see a million years 
ahead and this rule will never change. The 
loud little handful will shout for war. The 
pulpit will object at first. The great big, dull 
bulk of the Nation will rub its sleepy eyes, 
and try to make out why there should be a 
war, and will say, “It is unjust and dishonor- 
able, and there is no necessity for it.“ Then 
the handful will shout louder. A few fair men 
on the other side will argue and reason 
against war and at first will have a hearing 
and will be applauded; but it will not last 
long; those others will outshout them and 
presently the antiwar audiences will thin 
out.and lose popularity. 

Before long you will see this curious thing: 
The speakers stoned from the platform, and 
free speech strangled by hordes of furious 
men, who in their hearts are still at one with 
those stoned speakers—but do not dare say 
so. And now the whole nation, pulpit and all, 
will take up the war cry, and mob any honest 
man who ventures to open his mouth; and 
presently such mouths will cease to open. 


When this lease-lend-give bill becomes 
a law, the Congress will have written the 
biggest blank check of authority ever 
given to a President in this country. 
This bill will make us an actual belliger- 
ent in an undeclared war. It will put the 
United States economically, morally, and 
officially in the war. A declaration by 
Congress will not be necessary. I do not 
believe that any President should be per- 
mitted to assume any such responsibil- 
ity. Billions of dollars will be necessary 
to fulfill the obligations assumed by the 
enactment of this law. These dollars 
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will follow the lease-lend-give bill as the 
night follows the day. The die will have 
been cast, and there will be no turning 
back. This country will take over the 
wars of other nations and assume re- 
sponsibility for their successful conclu- 
sion. Our people will be called upon to 
implement the policy and to finance and 
police the world. To me this is an ad- 
venture in futility. It is an impossible 
task. It means lowering the standards 
of living in our own country, if not actual 
bankruptcy. It means a sacrificing of 
freedom and liberty which we now enjoy. 

Thomas Jefferson once said: 

For us to attempt to reform all Europe 
and bring them back to principles of moral- 
ity, and a respect for the equal rights of 
nations, would show us to be only maniacs 
of another character. 


He knew the problems of Europe in his 
day and generation, and those conditions 
have not changed. Europe's fighting 
never ceases. Its quarrels are never set- 
tled, and for us to become entangled on 
one side, to pay their bills and fight their 
battles, endows the words of Thomas 
Jefferson with importance never before 
appreciated. 

It is regrettable that all of our people 
do not understand this lend-lease-give 
bill with its tremendous implications. 
Very few of my constituents are for get- 
ting into this war. At the same time, a 
large majority of them are for furnishing 
all aid short of war to England. They 
believe this bill stops short of war. You 
and I know that all-out aid is not aid 


short of war. Under this bill our, 


country will produce the defense arti- 
cles. We all know that the democracies 
are in no position to come and get all 
of this war material. In these circum- 
stances, the next step will be for this 
country to deliver these defense articles to 
the democracies in the lands where they 
are needed. Of course, this means trans- 
porting in our own ships, convoying with 
our Navy craft, or actual transportation 
by means of subterfuge; that is, the time 
will come when the argument will be 
made that all-out aid contemplates 
delivery by us in war zones. This means 
that the totalitarian nations will sink 
cur ships and our convoys in order to 
prevent the fulfillment of our mission as 
the arsenal of the democracies. Will 
this not put us into the active shooting 
war? I believe that it will. When our 
all-out aid has progressed to this stage, 
and some of our convoy ships have been 
destroyed, what will be the attitude of 
the American people about getting into 
the war, even to sending men? Will they 
say that it is dangerous for us to proceed 
further along the charted course and 
insist upon the withdrawal of this all- 
out aid, or will they proceed, as Ameri- 
cans always have proceeded, to finish the 
job? To finish the job will mean Amer- 
ican soldiers fighting on sea and even- 
tually on land in order to fulfill the 
pledges written into law in H. R. 1776. 
Many eminent military experts tell us 
that there can be no complete victory in 
this war in Europe without invasion. 
Navies can start wars easily enough, but 
they cannot finish them. England must 
be invaded before there is a complete 
capitulation. The Continent must be in- 
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vaded before Hitlerism is eradicated from 
Europe. The only alternative is a ne- 
gotiated peace and the President is op- 
posed to that. I cannot escape the con- 
clusion that the policy established in this 
bill will reach fruition only with Ameri- 
can soldiers fighting in war zones and on 
foreign soil. So believing, to vote for 
this bill would be doing violence to the 
pledge which I have made to my people 
that I would not vote to send our boys to 
fight in any wars outside the Western 
Hemisphere, I shall keep faith with my 
constituents. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ditter] such time as he may desire to 
use 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Chairman: 

This Nation has placed its destiny in the 
hands and heads and hearts of its millions of 
free men and women, 


Those words, Mr. Chairman, are not 
original with me. They are the solemn 
words, meant to convey confidence and 
hope to the American people, voiced by 
the President just a month ago in his 
message to this Congress on the state of 
the Union. That declaration is the 
foundation of our faith in the ability of 
free men to determine their destiny. It 
is the cornerstone of our structure of 
self-government. It is a denial of the 
need of dictatorial powers. It is an affir- 
mation of the sufficiency and the compe- 
tency of our orderly processes of repre- 
sentative government to continue to func- 
tion at a time which the President 
described as “unprecedented in the history 
of the Union.” It is all of these and some- 
thing more. It is a denial of the need of 
delegating dictatorial power to any man 
to determine the destiny of a free people. 

To me, Mr. Chairman, that declara- 
tion is most significant and pertinent 
today as we consider the bill now before 
us. I am persuaded of its significance 
and pertinency because of my fear that 
this measure is a complete and categori- 
cal contradiction of that declaration— 
my fear that this bill will substitute for 
“the hands, and heads, and hearts of its 
millions of free men and women” as the 
determining factor of our national des- 
tiny, the will and plans and purposes of 
one man. To a large degree this is the 
issue with which we are confronted— 
whether parliamentary processes—that 
is, the powers of the Congress—must give 
way to an unprecedented and unheard 
of delegation of authority to the Presi- 
dent in this critical hour of destiny. 

Differences of opinion have developed 
since the introduction of the bill. For 
the most part, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the opinions that have been entertained 
by the Members are honest opinions, 
reached after conscientious considera- 
tion and painstaking study. I accord to 
those who may differ with me the right 
to their convictions. I crave, and I be- 
lieve that I enjoy from them, the same 
privilege. It is probable that opinions 
may be changed as the debate continues 
and as amendments may materially affect 
the terms of the bill. 

I have carefully followed the hearings 
on this measure and have directed my 
attention to the debate here on the 
floor. Of one thing I am certain—im- 
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patience, intolerance, and irritability 
will contribute nothing to either the in- 
telligent discussion of the issues involved 
or to the wisdom of the ultimate deci- 
sion which will be made. If we have 
learned any lesson from the recent 
events in Europe, it is that impatience, 
intolerance, and irritability have been 
the distinguishing characteristics which 
have marked the road of autocratic 
arbitraments. And that road must be 
oom if free institutions are to sur- 
ve, 

One thing has impressed me, Mr. 
Chairman, during the course of the 
hearings and throughout the debate on 
this bill—a reluctance on the part of 
the proponents to make a free and full 
disclosure of the purposes and plans 
embraced in the proposal. A veil of 
secrecy has been thrown about certain 
features. The advocates insist that 
these objectionable portions are abso- 
lutely necessary for the consummation 
of the plan. I can have little confi- 
dence in any plan which presupposes 
that the execution of the plan is its 
only possible proof of merit, and that 
the ultimate purposes toward which the 
plan is directed dare not be disclosed. 
Can the destiny of the Nation be de- 
termined by “millions of free men and 
women” if conjecture is to be their only 
guide. I can have no very exalted opin- 
ion of the virtue of any plan which 
depends for its acceptance simply on 
the blind credulity of the citizen and 
on which the proponents appear to re- 
sent the intrusion of an intelligent and 
impartial investigation of its purposes. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I find it difficult 
to understand the need of a complicated 
legislative scheme, involving as it does 
an adventure into fields which are haz- 
ardous to our constitutional system of 
government, for the doing of a compar- 
atively simple thing—the attainment of 
a defined goal. Intricate and involved 
policies ever have and always will pro- 
duce confusion and uncertainty. Simple 
and straightforward methods which can 
be appreciated as easily at the beginning, 
as cunning ones can at the end, are still 
the surest and safest approach to any 
problem. The present case is no excep- 
tion. 

The professed purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to aid Great Britain in her valient 
and heroic struggle. With that purpose 
I am in accord, and should like to have 
the opportunity of rendering substan- 
tial assistance within such defined limita- 
tions as are consistent with our own de- 
fense needs and which are consonant 
with our commitments to the American 
people. I intend to support any and 
every effort made to reach that objective. 
I believe that our own defense needs must 
be our first concern. Our primary ob- 
jective should be our own security—na- 
tional security—security for the millions 
of Americans who still cherish the hope 
that they may be spared from the scourge 
of war—security for the humble, honest 
toiler in field and factory, in the office 
and in the shop—security for those tire- 
less toilers who make the homes of our 
land the citadels of our faith and the 
foundation stones of our institutions— 
security, not primarily for those who can 
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have a sense of security by reason of 
prestige or power, but security for those 
who must rest their case on their faith 
in the strength of our common welfare 
and in the ruggedness of our national 
integrity. That objective I insist must be 
of paramount importance to us. 

Nor can I dismiss, Mr. Chairman, the 
commitments made during the last cam- 
paign by both major political parties. 
Solemn pledges were made to the people 
at that time from which they had every 
reason to assume that we would pursue 
every precaution possible against being 
drawn into war. If the extraordinary 
powers conferred upon the President in 
this measure are granted, the Congress 
will have passed over to the Executive 
these commitments. To say that the 
Congress retains the right to declare 
war, even though this measure is en- 
acted, cannot be considered tenable. 
With the investiture of authority and 
discretion in the President such as this 
bill provides, acts may be committed, 
incidents may even be invited, which 
would make war inevitable and its dec- 
laration an unnecessary gesture. I need 
not dwell upon details here. And fur- 
ther, there is no need for exaggeration 
where the reading of the bill and the 
plain inferences and deductions which 
every reasonable man can make, prove 
beyond a doubt that forces may be set 
in motion by the Executive under this 
delegation of power from which there 
would be no escape but war if our honor 
as a nation is to be maintained. 

No one will deny that this bill confers 
on the President far wider powers than 
have ever been granted to any President, 
Our duty is to judge the bill on the basis 
of what it grants—not on any assurance 
that the powers will not be used. 

Have we come to the point that our 
security depends upon delegating to the 
President the right to make military alli- 
ances with any nation in the world on 
any terms which he alone considers best 
for our welfare? Can this be said to be 
compatible with the declaration that 
“this Nation has placed its destiny in 
the hands and heads and hearts of its 
millions of free men and women?” Will 
it contribute to our own national se- 
curity to permit the President to manu- 
facture munitions for foreign nations as 
he deems vital to our defense and in 
addition, to sell, exchange, or give away 
any Army or Navy equipment now owned 
or to be acquired in the future by this 
Nation? Has self-government—‘“the 
hands and heads and hearts of its mil- 
lions of free men and women” become so 
enervated, so helpless that recourse must 
be had to measures such as these for our 
own safety? Of what value will the 
treaty-making power of the Senate be, 
and remember, that is a power conferred 
upon the Senate by the Constitution—of 
what value will this power be if the 
President is permitted to embark upon 
an excursion into foreign relations such 
as this bill contemplates? Will there 
be a need for treaties if secret alliances 
have already been entered into? Have 
treaties no part in the determination of 
the destiny of the Nation—that destiny 
that has been “placed in the hands and 
heads and hearts of its millions of free 
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men and women?” I need hardly re- 
mind you that experience has demon- 
strated that power and authority, once 
secured, are seldom surrendered. 

Objections to these delegations of 
power have been met with the plea that 
unity and loyalty demand an extraordi- 
nary degree of confidence and that only 
as such commitments of confidence are 
made can we hope to present to the 
world an expression of our position. If 
this be true, then every vestige of repre- 
sentative responsibility vanishes. A plea 
for confidence will then commandeer us 
into any position. I do not believe that 
the loyalty of “millions of free men and 
women” should be, or for that matter, 
can be commandeered. That unity and 
loyalty must be challenged by reposing 
in them the confidence that permits 
them to determine their destiny, by 
forthright declarations of purposes, by 
candid statements of policies, and by an 
all-embracing course of conduct which 
assures them that they are the arbiters 
of their fate—the captains of their souls. 

Those who urge upon us the enact- 
ment of this measure demand that we 
make a choice between our desire to aid 
Britain and our willingness to surrender 
the time-tested securities of our own 
freedom. I contend, Mr. Chairman, that 
such a choice is not necessary. I be- 
lieve that we can render effective and 
immediate aid to Britain without tear- 
ing down our traditional bulwarks of 
Constitutional liberty and making im- 
potent the representative branch of our 
Government. Such a course is possible. 
There is no reason why it cannot be 
pursued. Suggestions have already been 
made which would provide assistance 
with promptness and dispatch to the 
British people. I believe those sugges- 
tions are practical and constructive. I 
plead with the proponents of this meas- 
ure to dismiss the fears of those who 
oppose the delegation of power and 
bring to a speedy consummation our 
earnest desire to join with them in the 
enactment of a measure which will se- 
cure almost unanimous support. 


Mr. Chairman, this is not a partisan 
issue. It is an issue which is funda- 
mental—an issue which strikes at foun- 
dations. Self-government, self-determi- 
nation are at stake. I have sought to be 
painstaking in my study, temperate in my 
judgments and reasonable in my conclu- 
sions. We are dealing today with pos- 
sessions that are precious—the heritages 
which have been bequeathed to us by 
courageous ancestors—the institutions 
which have given form and substance to 
those bequests, the hopes and ambitions 
of these who still cherish freedom and 
love liberty, the security, the content- 
ment, the happiness, and the peace of 
our people. It is a grave and serious re- 
sponsibility. 

God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the love of office cannot kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagog 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking! 
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Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 

In public duty and in private thinking— 

For while the rabble with their thumb-worn 
creeds, 

Their large professions, and their little deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice 
sleeps! 


There recurs to me, Mr. Chairman, the 
solemn words of the President that “this 
Nation has placed its destiny in the hands 
and heads and hearts of its millions of 
free men and women.” I have but one 
purpose in mind, one hope in my heart, 
one pledge to fulfill—to make real and 
practical and effective that declaration. 
CApplause,] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lup- 
Low], a man who loves peace and hates 
war, as much time as he may desire to 
use. 
Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, my 
ancestors on both sides came from the 
British Isles and I have great sympathy 
with the democracies, but I am trying to 
look at this proposition from the view- 
point of America first. Instead of hav- 
ing a paltry 3 days to discuss this bill, 
3 months would not be too long a time 
too acquaint the people with its epochal 
meaning. 

My chief worry over this bill is con- 
cerned with what I believe it would do to 
the Congress of the United States and 
thereby to our American form of govern- 
ment. During the debates connected 
with the framing of the Constitution 
there was a fierce struggle as to where the 
war power should be placed, whether in 
the President or the Congress. The 
monarchists wanted that power vested 
in the President as Chief Executive. The 
Democrats of that time, headed by 
Thomas Jefferson, recalling how tyrants 
had wantonly made war without the con- 
sent of the people, were determined to 
place the power to make war as closely to 
the people as possible. The means of 
communication were then so imperfect 
that a referendum to the people on war 
was obviously impossible. So, the Jeffer- 
sonians combined their efforts to secure a 
constitutional provision placing the 
power to declare war exclusively in Con- 
gress, which was as near to the people 
as it could be lodged under the condi- 
tions then existing. 

After long debate and a memorable 
battle the Jeffersonians won. The aim 
of the monarchists of that time to give 
the President the power to declare war 
was defeated and Jefferson, referring ex- 
ultantly to that victory for the people, 
in a letter to James Madison, said: 


We have already given one effectual check 
to the dog of war by transferring the power 
of declaring war from the Executive to the 
legislative body, from those who are to spend 
to those who have to pay. 


If the lend-lease bill passes it will 
nullify the war-making clause of the 
Constitution so sacredly fought for by 
Jefferson and his compatriots. In ef- 
fect, it will transfer to the President the 
power to make war without a declara- 
tion of war. Under the power that would 
be conferred upon him in this bill any 
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President. could commit a thousand acts 
of war and handle our foreign affairs as 
he pleases without reference to Con- 
gress. The lend-lease bill would set 
aside the Congress of the United States, 
as far as our foreign relations are con- 
cerned. 

Whether they realize it or not, the 
Members who vote for this bill will be 
voting for congressional abdication and 
for the establishment of a dictatorship in 
the field of foreign affairs. In the circle 
of domestic affairs the Congress already 
has voted so many blank checks of money 
and power to the Executive that the in- 
fluence and authority of Congress has 
sunk to the lowest point in all of its 
history. 

Shall Congress, by now abdicating its 
authority and prerogatives in the realm 
of foreign affairs, become a complete 
rubber stamp in every respect? This 
would be a black-out of the ideas of the 
founding fathers, who created, as they 
thought, three coordinate branches of 
government of equal dignity and respon- 
sibilities, giving to the Congress, as they 
imagined, the major function in respect 
to making war by vesting in it the ex- 
clusive authority to issue a declaration 
of war. 

If the founding fathers could have re- 
sumed the status of sentient beings they 
would have been astonished I am sure 
if they had looked in on this Chamber 
on January 10, 1938, when the might of 
Executive authority, clamped down on 
Congress, prevented the law-making 
body from even considering my resolu- 
tion to give the people a right to vote on 
sending their boys into overseas wars, 
and I am positive they would be more 
than astonished—they would be dum- 
founded—if they could realize the de- 
structive nature of the pending lend- 
lease bill on our democratic form of gov- 
ernment and how it would bring about 
the abdication of Congress in the field of 
foreign relations. , 

As an American who believes our Goy- 
ernment is the greatest government ever 
conceived by the mind of man, and whose 
motto at all times is “America first,” I 
am heartsick over the great amount of 
whittling that has been going on, and 
by that I mean the whittling down of 
the powers of Congress. I do not think 
that this process of weakening the con- 
gressional authority and piling up Exec- 
utive authority is good for the country. 
I would like to see Congress recapture 
and reassert the powers it once held. 
In other countries the experience has 
been that the whittling down of the 
legislative bodies which represented the 
people has invariably been the first step 
toward a totalitarian dictatorship. 

Germany once had a law-making body 
to which the world gave its attention and 
respect. Who cares what the Reichstag 
says these days? It might as well be 
extinct. All it amounts to is that it fur- 
nishes a little window dressing whenever 
Hitler cares to use it for that purpose. 

God grant that the time will not come 
when the Congress of the United States 
will become mere window dressing. Iam 
sure it will not if the spirit of 1776 is 
still alive in this country. Every war 
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this country has fought has been fought 
within the four corners of the Constitu- 
tion and I cannot see why it is necessary 
in a time of peace, in order to furnish 
aid to Britain, that Congress shall abdi- 
cate its constitutional functions and sur- 
render its authority. Hard-pressed as 
the British are at this time, they have 
not done that. In the midst of a war 
for their very existence, the Parliament 
at London is functioning 100 percent, 
with all of its powers in full use. 

It is difficult for me to imagine any- 
thing worse that could happen to our 
country than the surrender of congres- 
sional authority over the war power. 
Suppose, for instance, that some act of 
war should be proposed under the au- 
thority conveyed in this bill and that 
Japan should say that if that act were 
committed she would declare war on the 
United States. That is just a hypotheti- 
cal instance, one of a thousand that 


might happen. The people of the United |. 


States, who are unqualifiedly opposed to 
entering foreign wars, would then say to 
their representatives in Congress: “We 
are opposed to entering this war 10,000 
miles away and we are depending on you 
to keep us out.” 

Would it not be most humiliating for 
Members of Congress to have to say: 
“We regret that there is nothing we can 
do about it, as we passed legislation in 
the winter of 1941 surrendering the war 
power.” 

Is there any doubt that the people 
would be bitterly resentful or that their 
wrath would be visited on the Members 
of Congress who, in abdicating their 
power over war, let down the constituen- 
cies who sent them here? 

Let me cite another hypothetical 
case: I never imagined that I would live 
to see the day when one of my constit- 
uents out in Indiana would have the 
few remaining red financial corpuscles 
squeezed out of him to raise the taxes to 
buy a gun to give to a Greek to shoot an 
Italian. If that is not mixing in the 
world’s affairs with a vengeance, I do not 
know what would be. Nobody ever asked 
me where I stand on this bill. Every- 
body assumed that I was against it. 
Everybody was right. I am not out 
shooting people in far-away parts of the 
globe and I want my constituent, whose 
brow is deeply furrowed with care and 
whose back is already broken with taxes, 
to have an opportunity to use his few 
remaining red financial corpuscles to buy 
food to feed the hungry mouths of his 
precious little ones and to clothe them as 
they should be clothed, and to educate 
them so they may grow and bloom and be 
a credit to their father and mother and 
to their Creator. 

As a member of the small Subcom- 
mittee on Deficiencies through which all 
extraordinary defense appropriations are 
routed for inclusion in appropriation 
bills, I have voted for every dollar of the 
colossal amounts required to build up 
our defenses to the highest point of per- 
fection, and I shall continue to do so. 
At the expense of being repetitious, let 
me say that my main objection to the 
pending bill is that it sets aside the Con- 
stitution and takes away from Congress 
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its authority over foreign relations, giv- 
ing the President the power to make war 
without declaring war. My objection to 
the bill is all the more strenuously and 
insistently urged because it is wholly 
unnecessary to dissolve Congress from its 
control over foreign affairs in order to 
achieve the declared objective of the 
bill, which is the furnishing of aid to 
Britain. We cannot preserve democracy 
by surrendering it. 

Instead of being a poor, weak mortal 
I wish that I had the tongue of angels 
that I might plead with you, my fellow 
Members, not to make a blanket sur- 
render of the powers of Congress and 
thus destroy our priceless heritage of 
democracy made possible to us through 
the agonies at Valley Forge and the blood 
and tears of the founding fathers. Let 
us insist instead that every separate 
transaction which amounts to an act of 
war shall be brought before this Congress 
and receive congressional approval be- 
fore it becomes effective. Instead of a 
wider separation, amounting to a com- 
plete divorcement between the executive 
department and Congress in handling 
international affairs, which this bill 
would bring about, I would like to see 
closer-knit cooperation between the 
White House and Congress, with fre- 
quent consultations between the execu- 
tive department and the legislative de- 
partment before, and not after, mo- 
mentous decisions are reached. 

To save my life I cannot see how the 
statesmen and press of America view 
with such complacency the approach of 
the totalitarian state. I cannot see how 
they reconcile themselves to the threat- 
ened collapse of our American democracy. 
I would think that they would be scream- 
ing an alarm from the housetops to 
arouse the people to the danger that 
hangs over our country. The great 
American democracy that was pro- 
claimed in 1776 will be dealt a terrific, 
perhaps mortal, blow if H. R. 1776 passes 
Congress. 

I was raised an old-fashioned Demo- 
crat, and my belief in democracy the 
democracy of our fathers—as the best 
form of government is deeply ingrained 
in my being. There are several features 
of this bill which I think are dangerous 
and likely to involve us in war at a time 
when we are woefully and tragically un- 
prepared, but let me again say that I 
am chiefly concerned over what it does 
to our American form of government. 

To the extent that it takes away from 
Congress its control over foreign rela- 
tions it paralyzes our legislative proc- 
esses and establishes here in our own 
country a prototype of the dictatorships 
of foreign countries which we Amer- 
icans have always professed to abhor as 
being utterly repugnant to our American 
way of life. For these reasons I cannot 
conscientiously support the pending bill. 
I will never, never do what I think I 
would be doing if I were to vote for this 
bill. I will never vote to stab my country 
in the heart. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] such time as he may desire to use. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to no man in degree of sympathy for the 
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victims of aggression in other lands. I 
stand ready to do my bit to succor them 
just so long as help can be given without 
jeopardizing the peace of my own coun- 
try. I am sure that full aid to England. 
consistent with international law and the 
defense of the United States, has the ap- 
proval of a vast majority of Americans. 
I have backed the President in every re- 
quest for such aid thus far. There is a 
sharp division of opinion, however, 
whether aid to England should be at the 
risk of war and, further, to be permitted 
to interfere with the functioning of our 
system of free government. 

I am opposed to passage of the “lend 
lease bill by which we would surrender 
to the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment important fundamental rights del- 
egated by the people through their Con- 
stitution to their Congress. 

It is to me astounding that any man, 
or group of men, would suggest that na- 
tional defense requires substitution of 


dictatorship for representative democ- 


racy. Mr. Chairman, I cannot support 
H. R. 1776 which I consider utterly in 
conflict with my oath to support the 
Constitution. 

In my opinion, abrogation of consti- 
tutional government can never serve the 
defense of democracy but can only cause 
its destruction and lead to war. No man 
has answered the question, “What can 
be done short of war under H. R. 1776 
that can’t be done and isn’t being done 
now under authority of Congress?” The 
President already has power to dispose 
of military equipment as demonstrated in 
turning over of 50 destroyers to England. 
As Commander in Chief, he determines 
what part of our production shall be kept 
in the United States and what part should 
go to England or any other country. So, 
it is very apparent it is not necessary to 
have the so-called lend-lease bill in order 
to help Britain. In fact, aid to Britain 
is not mentioned in the bill. That is not 

the issue. Do not be confused. 

The only argument seriously advanced 
for these powers is that Britain does not 
have the finances to continue purchases 
in this country. This is a mooted ques- 
tion. All of the British Empire is not yet 
in this fight. Other countries, notably 
Holland, would suffer more than we from 
an Axis victory. With her far-flung co- 
lonial possessions, Holland could render 
great material help to England. Then 
there is the matter of island possessions 
off our shores that England could convey 
to her defense credits. May I add right 
here that we should be satisfied with 
nothing less than fee simple title to any 
defense bases on such islands. A 99-year 
lease may be all right as a private business 
transaction. It is a very brief span in the 
life of a nation. My own grandfather, if 
living, would now be 111 yearsold. Many 
of our grandchildren will be living when 
the leases given in exchange for our de- 
Stroyers have expired. Who knows that 
England may not be ruled by a dictator 
as ruthless as Hitler 99 years hence? Are 
we to tax our children for forts that may 
be used against our grandchildren? God 
forbid. Yes; there are many ways by 
which help can be given to England with- 
out creating a dictatorship here. 
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This bill goes far beyond any powers 
ever granted an American President even 
in time of war. And may I remind you 
that one of the first requests this Presi- 
dent ever made of Congress was for more 
power. Such requests have come from 
him to the people’s representatives at fre- 
quest intervals. Many additional powers 
have been granted; none have been sur- 
rendered. 

I listened with interest to the eloquent 
words of the President spoken in this 
Chamber a few days ago when he said: 

We are seeking a world founded on freedom 
of speech, freedom of worship, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear. 


The President pictures world conditions 
devoutly desired, but as long as the 
hatreds of Europe exist we shall fre- 
quently hear the tramp, tramp of many 
feet and see the silent upturned faces of 
the battlefield. Not until practice of the 
Golden Rule supersedes such hatreds will 
peace come to abide in Europe. This 
change will come not from the sword but 
by Christian evangelism. If America 
wants to serve humanity, let her hearken 
to the words of the immortal Jefferson, 
who said: 

For us to attempt to reform Europe and 
bring them back to principles of morality 
and a respect for the equal rights of nations 
would show us to be only maniacs of another 
character. 


Europe’s fighting never ceases. Their 
quarrels are never settled. They are the 
results of hatreds engendered by frequent 
conflicts through the centuries. If we 
keep meddling, their hatred for America 
will soon implicate us in eternal wars. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, if we want to help 
the oppressed, let us do it in compliance 
with our Constitution and international 
laws. Let us do it short of war, which 
phrase is ominously missing from recent 
utterances of the President. The conclu- 
sion is inescapable that the President is 
reconciled to active military intervention 
if such intervention is needed to defeat 
the Axis in this war. 

“But our boys are not going to be sent 
abroad,” says the President. 

Well, he has promised many things 
during the last 8 years and has done the 
opposite thing. 

Nonsense, Mr. Chairman; even now 
their berths are being built on transport 
ships. 

Even now tags for identification of the 
dead and wounded are being printed by 
the William C. Ballantyne Co., of Wash- 
ington. Here and now I go on record as 
unalterably opposed to American partici- 
pation in any war except a war of defense. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I pledge full 
and hearty cooperation in the plan for 
strong national defense and any aid that 
can be given to England under present 
national and international laws without 
weakening our own defenses. But never 
by my vote will American youth be sent 
to help settle the age-old quarrels of 
Europe; never by my vote shall crosses 
rise row on row in another Flanders Field. 
This bill means war. My vote will be 
recorded “No.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I submit the following 
letter from the Springfield Chamber of 
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Commerce, Springfield, Mo., and also a 
brief article from the Washington Post 
of today: 


SPRINGFIELD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC., 
Springfield, Mo., February 3, 1941. 
Hon. PHIL A. BENNETT, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BENNETT: At today's 
meeting ot the Springfield Chamber of Com- 
merce the following resolution was adopted: 

“To the directors of the chamber of com- 
merce: 

“On Monday, January 27, 1941, there was 
referred to the legislative committee of the 
chamber of commerce a communication from 
the United States Chamber of Commerce in 
relation to House of Representatives bill No. 
1776, commonly known as the lease-lend bill, 
with a request that said committee make 
a study of this bill together with the sug- 
gestions of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and report our conclusions with 
respect thereto. 

“Your committee begs leave to report that 
on Wednesday, January 29, 1941, it held a 
meeting to consider same, at which a quorum 
was present; that after much study and dis- 
cussion of said bill and communication from 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
your committee begs leave to report as 
follows: 

“1, That we recommend that our repre- 
sentatives in Congress give full support to 
the administration in the objectives of pro- 
viding adequate national defense, and all aid 
to Great Britain and other oppressed de- 
mocracies who are resisting the attack of 
totalitarian or aggressor nations. 

“2. That while we recognize that when 
national emergencies arise, such as now exist, 
that power of direction to preserve the in- 
tegrity and stability of the Nation must of 
necessity be reposed in our chosen leaders, 
yet in view of the fact that we are chiefly 
concerned about the present war and world 
conditions because they menace our ideals 
of a democratic form of government through- 
out the world, we believe that we should, in 
the preparation of our defenses and in fur- 
nishing aid to Great Britain and other de- 
mocracies, move as far as is possible within 
the orbits of our democratic form of govern- 
ment; and to that end we propose the fol- 
lowing amendments to the bill before the 
Congress known as the lease-lend bill, to wit: 

“(a) That a ceiling be placed over the 
amount of credit or cash that may, on direc- 
tion of the President, be furnished to Great 
Britain and the other democracies in which 
this Nation is interested. 

“(b) That no ship owned by the United 
States, or flying its flag, be sent into the war 
zone as defined by the Neutrality Act, except 
with the prior express approval of the Con- 
gress. 

“(c) That no soldiers, sailors, or other rep- 
resentative of the armed forces of the United 
States, other than high-ranking officers, be 
sent into the war zone except with the prior 
approval of the Congress. 

“(d) That in providing aid for Great 
Britain and the other democracies, that no 
act of war be committed as recognized by 
international law. That the President be re- 
quired to make periodic reports to the Con- 
gress of all military properties as now or 
hereafter may belong to the United States, 
which have been sold, leased, or given to the 
British Empire and other democracies, which 
said reports shall provide the Congress with 
detailed information of the country to whom 
such military properties have been sold, 
leased, or given, and the nature, quantity, 
and the terms thereof. 

“(e) That the bill as presently written be 
so amended that the powers conferred there- 
by shall expire in not to exceed 2 years from 
the date of final passage and approval. 
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“8. Your committee further recommends 
that, if this report shall be adopted, a copy 
thereof be forwarded by air mail to Congress- 
man BENNETT and Senators Truman and 
CLank, and that a copy be furnished to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

“ARTHUR M. CURTIS, 
“Chairman, Legislative Committee.” 
The above for your information. 
Sincerely, 
Lovis W. REPS, 
For Springfield Chamber of Commerce. 


NEARLY $150,000,000 GOLD BROUGHT FROM 
AFRICA IN CRUISER 

WASHINGTON, February 4.—Nearly $150,000,- 
000 of gold brought from South Africa by the 
American cruiser Louisville helped swell gold 
imports last week to $166,115,127, the largest 
amount in any week since June. 

The Navy and Treasury have announced 
that the cruiser bought gold from South 
Africa, but declined to give the amount. To- 
day the Commerce Department disclosed 
$149,633,653 worth of the metal arrived from 
South Africa in the week ended January 29. 
Presumably all or nearly all of this amount 
came on the Louisville. 

Coincidentally, the week’s import total was 
the largest since another Navy movement of 
gold. In June the Navy carried about $300,- 
000,000 of French gold across the Atlantic. 

When normal shipping methods were used 
in subsequent weeks, gold imports fell as low 
as $4,152,581 recently and amounted to $21,- 
577,682 in the week before last. 

Other large shipments last week were 
$5,458,003 from Canada, $4,501,498 from In- 
dia, and $3,150,243 from Colombia. 

Part of the incoming gold, instead of being 
sold to the United States Treasury, was de- 
posited under earmark to the credit of foreign 
governments and central banks. The total of 
such deposits in the Federal Reserve System 
increased $24,510,494 to a total of $1,848,- 
104,978. 

Silver imports amounted to $895,997 last 
week, about the same as the preceding week, 
but slightly below normal. Imports included 
$284,990 from Mexico, $212,203 from Canada, 
and $195,179 from Japan. 

No gold was reported exported. Silver ex- 
ports were $19,782. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Riz- 
LEY] as much time as he may desire to 
use. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not intended to participate in this debate 
or, indeed, to take part in these delibera- 
tions, except to exercise the prerogative 
of suffrage secured to every Member. 

I am, as all of you well know, a fresh- 
man in this Chamber, and perhaps cus- 
tom, as well as wisdom, would decree that 
I remain silent. But, Mr. Chairman, as 
spokesman for almost a quarter of a mil- 
lion peaceful, liberty-loving, pure-blooded 
American citizens of the Middle West, 
engaged almost exclusively in the voca- 
tion of agriculture, and who will be 
affected perhaps more than any other 
class by the changes sure to come with 
war, I think I would be derelict in my 
responsibility were I to remain silent. 

May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
often in the discussion of matters where 
opinions so sharply conflict gentlemen 
sometimes almost forget that in this 
Chamber each Member is presumably the 
peer of every other, and that perfect 
freedom should abound and the utmost 
of candor mark our bearings, never for- 
getting, however, that every Member is 
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entitled to an honest expression of what 
is in his heart and to be attributed with 
the best of faith and sincere motives. 

I want to be understood from the out- 
set that I am in favor of aid to Britain— 
and lots of aid. As was so ably suggested 
by my distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, who for more than 
15 years has been a member of this com- 
mittee: 

This is more than simply a war between 
foreign nations, waged to decide issues affect- 
ing only the particular nations involved. 


We need only look to Hitler’s own 
utterances to satisfy ourselves about that. 
You will recall that in his recent birth- 
day speech he said, in substance: 

The time will come when the so-called 
democracies will send a committee to us ask- 
ing us the detail of our plan for social justice. 
Our aim is to unite all Germans into one 
great Reich. We stand ready— 


He declared— 


to strike when the time comes—to enforce 
our demands, 


He denounced as impudent liars those 
asserting that he had set out to conquer 
the world, but failed to set any limitation 
upon the conquests necessary to unite all 
of the German people under one great 
German Reich. 

While inveighing conditions under 
democracies, he made no comparison of 
such conditions prevailing in Germany 
and its subjected states under the tyran- 
nical rule of Hitlerism, where all the 
freedoms are denied and all the people 
are in servitude. 

With his record of murder, slaughter, 
and tyrannical rule, it does not lie with- 
in his province to talk about a plan for 
social justice, and it will be a distant 
day, indeed, when a committee from any 
civilized country goes to Hitler for plans 
of social justice. 

I therefore hope that those of us who 
oppose this bill in its present form may 
do so without being branded as Hitler 
sympathizers, disloyal American citizens, 
or have applied to us the already too- 
much-over-worked term “appeaser.” 

This bill will not accomplish the pur- 
poses for which the people have issued 
the so-called mandate which we hear so 
much about; namely, aid to Britain short 
of war. Because if this bill were enacted 
today it would not make the slightest 
difference in our war production next 
month, or the next, or the next. Our 
Army and Navy have placed orders run- 
ning many months ahead and still have 
plenty of money unallotted. 

Presumably, our production is already 
geared as high as the administration and 
American industry can gear it. If not, 
the remedy lies elsewhere. This is not 
a bill to increase production. 

It cannot be rightfully termed a de- 
fense measure, because if carried out to 
its ultimate aims, it could totally strip 
this Republic of everything necessary for 
its own defense. 

It goes without saying that the aver- 
age American is sympathetic with the 
British and other democracies in the 
present world struggle. Various polls 
have clearly indicated that more than 90 
percent of our people hold such views. 
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But the matter of sympathy and the 
matters of practical aid are two separate 
problems. In the last World War there 
was similar sympathy, and that expert 
propagandist, George Creel, coined the 
phrase which was put into the mouth of 
President Wilson that “we must make 
the world safe for democracy.” 

Well, we tried it. We won the war for 
the ever-quarrelsome democracies of Eu- 
rope—and we are still paying for it. 

But where is the safety for democracy? 
Did those allied nations really want all 
democracies to be safe? 

The question is old, but very new, and 
as the proponents of this bill now at- 
tempt to hurry through this measure, 
granting to the President unprecedented 
and extraordinary powers, unlimited, it 
is to be wondered just what is safe for 
democracy. Should we endanger our 
own in order to guarantee such a form 
of government to other nations, some of 
which, whatever their contentions, have 
maintained at best a very doubtful form 
of democracy? 

In the bill in its present form, in order 


to lend aid short of war, must we commit 


technical acts of war? Must we violate 
our own neutrality laws? Must we in- 
vest a President, the head of our Repub- 
lic, with the powers of an arch dictator? 
Must we clothe him with a further mantle 
of indispensability and leave to him alone 
to decide when ard under what condi- 
tions this mantle shall be discarded, if 
ever? 

There is very little doubt about the 
course intended to be pursued under this 
demanded grant of power. The Presi- 
dent, and he alone, will decide just what 
aid is short of war. And the facts being 
what they are, it is patent that much of 
the aid that the proponents of this bill 
have in mind is not short of war. The 
destroyer deal was not short of war. 

How much further the President would 
go with the unlimited grant of power 
given to him in this bill is only a matter 
for conjecture. According to the press 
reports, when asked what would be the 
first thing that would be done for England 
upon the passage of this bill, he stated 
that he might stand on his head on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

I submit that the matter is far too seri- 
ous to joke about. When our boys start 
coming home in wooden overcoats it will 
not be a joking matter with the mothers 
of this country. 

If this is a defense measure or has for 
its purpose aid for Britain short of war 
and is not merely a grant of extraordi- 
nary and unprecedented power, what can 
be the objection, as suggested by the gen- 
tleman from New York, to placing a limi- 
tation upon the amount authorized to be 
appropriated? 

Why do not some of the gentlemen who 
are proponents of this measure tell us 
what is wrong with a plain, simple, 
straightforward bill granting Britain a 
certain specific sum of dollars’ worth of 
American credit, to purchase war supplies 
as she may need from time to time? i 

Why cloud the simple issue of aid to 
Britain with unheard-of delegations of 
power? 
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The ideas and ideals of democracy of 
the proponents of this measure, if we are 
to believe the record of the past few years, 
are very much different than those held 
by Woodrow Wilson when he was at- 
tempting to “make the world safe for 
democracy”; and the theory of indispen- 
sability having gained such force in the 
minds of some, at least, is cause for the 
gravest concern over the present scheme 
to acquire further dictatorial powers and 
set up for all practical purposes a form of 
government that—not merely during the 
present emergency, but for years there- 
after—might be maintained at the will 
of the Executive and who would have the 
power to renew and maintain emer- 
gencies. 

I repeat, sirs, the reasons involved in 
this bill are matters for the gravest 
anxiety. They concern not only active 
involvement, should the Axis Powers 
fnally find time or sufficient force to ac- 
tively resent our acts of war authorized 
by this bill—which clothes the Chief 
Executive with authority and power to 
carry on an undeclared war—but also, 


in the fact that in an advertised effort to- 


again “make the world safe for democ- 
racy” we have lost our own liberties and 
destroyed our own democracy. 

I regret the spectacle of an independ- 
ent, coordinete branch of the Govern- 
ment, charged with the high responsi- 
bilities and duties that are vested in this 
body, subordinating its own judgment 
and its own opinion to the opinion of the 
Executive. When this Government was 
founded our fathers who created it were 
speaking from the very shadows of the 
throne of despots. They had felt upon 
their backs the lash of autocratic power. 
They surveyed the then present history 
as well as the ancient history of the 
world, and they knew that power feeds 
upon power. They believed and knew 
that no mortal man ever born of woman 
was so good that he could be trusted 
with unlimited power. Prophetically al- 
most, they understood that the Execu- 
tive naturally draws to himself power, 
because, being a single individual, he 
acts with a certainty and with full 
knowledge of his own purposes and in- 
tents. Whereas, in a great legislative 
body, made up as it is of men from the 
various walks of life, there is a division 
of counsels and of opinions. 

And so, they gave to the Executive ex- 
ceedingly limited powers. They did not 
give him authority to originate a single 
act of legislation. They took away from 
from him every kingly prerogative. 
They created a body of representatives, 
one branch of which must respond to the 
people every 2 years at a popular elec- 
tion. They gave to that body the sole 
power of originating legislation. 

They gave the Executive only two pow- 
ers with reference to legislation; one was 
the mere right to recommend, and the 
other was the right to veto; and they 
provided that the veto could be overruled 
by a two-thirds vote of the respective 
legislative bodies. 

They gave him no power to issue de- 
crees. 

They did not give him the power to 
raise an army. Not a soldier can he 
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raise. That power is vested in the Con- 
gress. 

They gave him no power to declare 
war. They vested that authority in the 
Congress. By so doing they took away 
from the Executive the chief authority 
and the chief power that kings had exer- 
cised—and that dictators today exer- 
cise—for the oppression of their people. 

And yet, with all safeguards that they 
created, who is there within the sound 
of these walls today who in the past few 
years has not seen the constantly grow- 
ing aggression of the Executive and the 
centralization of power in his hands? 

I say to you, sirs, that if this country 
is to remain a republic, it will be safe only 
so long as the three coordinate branches 
function independently and within the 
limits of the Constitution of the United 
States. Whenever the legislative bodies 
of this country cease to function inde- 
pendently, exercising their own judg- 
ment unawed by authority and unse- 
duced by patronage, the liberties of the 
people of the United States will be in 
peril—and in this respect the Congress 
is not blameless, because for many years 
it has been creating boards to be ap- 
pointed by the President to function 
under rules prescribed by those boards, 
and those rules have been construed by 
the courts and sustained until they 
amount to almost a delegation of legisla- 
tive authority. 

As far as I am concerned, I shall not, 
while a Member of this body, encourage 
any further march in that direction. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield now 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LAM- 
BERTSO NI. 

Mr. LAMBERT SON. Mr. Chairman, I 
expect to follow the example of the very 
able gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
SHANLEY], a member of the committee, 
who said this afternoon that he expected 
to vote against every amendment and 
then vote against the bill, because the 
bill’s purposes are bad and we ought not 
to amend it at all. Those are my senti- 
ments, and I do not even ask an exten- 
sion of remarks in the Recorp. I think 
I have said enough. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield now to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. STEARNS], a 
member of the committee, 

Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Chairman, in the fall of 1939, at a 
special session of the Congress, this House 
voted to repeal the arms-embargo section 
of the Neutrality Act, thereby permitting 
the shipment of war supplies to belliger- 
ent nations, subject to such restrictions 
as were still imposed by other sections of 
the act, and other legislation. 

This was accomplished only after a long 
and bitter struggle, which had begun at 
the regular session in the spring, before 
the actual outbreak of war. The oppo- 
nents of repeal brought to bear every 
weapon in the arsenal of lobbying. 
Members were inundated with such a 
flood of letters and telegrams that it was 
reported that some had given up the 
attempt even to count them and had re- 
sorted to the use of scales to determine 
the weight of opinion. Those of us who 
favored repeal were accused of leading 
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the Nation down the road to war. The 
sound and fury were such as had not been 
witnessed for years. 

With the passage of repeal it became at 
once apparent that the action was in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the great 
majority of our people. Since then a 
national election has been fought; and 
it is a conspicuous fact that no major 
party ventured to make a campaign issue 
of repeal. It is my considered judgment 
that repeal of the arms embargo acted 
as a safety valve, and that without it the 
pressure of popular opinion in favor of 
aid to Britain might have led us nearer to 
war than we are today. 

As this new bill comes before us, its 
opponents, with a few extreme exceptions, 
start with the premise that they, too, are 
for aid to Great Britain. And yet they 
are substantially the same people who in 
1939 were opposing the repeal of the 
arms embargo, without which it is doubt- 
ful if Britain would still be on her feet 
today. I submit that this gives them 
very little claim to be regarded as fair 
and impartial.judges of what the people 
of this country are willing to do for 
England now. 

As her vast expenditures have mounted, 
Great Britain has found herself nearing 
the end of those dollar resources which 
our Neutrality Act makes necessary for 
purchases in this country. Some new 
step became necessary if we were to carry 
on the accepted national policy of aid to 
Britain. The administration has decided 
that the present bill constitutes the best 
way out of the difficulty. I believe that 
the administration was right in seeking 
to help Great Britain with arms and mu- 
nitions of war not merely out of sympa- 
thy for a people fighting against aggres- 
sion but as a vital element in our own 
national defense. If the administration 
was right then, it is likely that it is right 
now. At times like these we must have 
national leadership. Granting that Con- 
gress has the right and the duty to scruti- 
nize the legislation carefully in matters 
relating to foreign affairs, we shall be 
safest in following the guidance of the 
Executive of the day, whoever he may be. 
If the opponents of the bill had mani- 
fested last December the same interest 
in loans to Great Britain that they are 
professing today and had come forward 
with nonpartisan proposals to insure the 
continued supply to her of war materials, 
they might have had a real part in for- 
mulating the necessary legislation and in 
uniting the country behind it. By their 
policy of persistent and purely negative 
opposition they have made it imperative 
that the administration bring in its own 
bill, and they have contributed a major 
share to the confusion that exists in the 
minds of our people today. 

I do not propose to discuss every aspect 
of the bill, but wish to address myself for 
a moment to the charge that it sets up a 
dictatorship. This is a striking example 
of the use of a word in the place of argu- 
ment, and it is a word that has been em- 
ployed on the floor of this House and in 
the public discussion by people who 
should haye been above such a petty ap- 
peal to popular fear. 

The Bill of Rights embodied in our 
Constitution gives the people of the 
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United States freedom of religion. The 
European dictators have suppressed such 
freedom wherever they saw fit. This bill 
does not affect it. 

The Bill of Rights gives freedom of 
speech, and of the press; there is no such 
freedom under a dictatorship. This bill 
ija the President no power to suppress 
t. 

The Bill of Rights protects the people 
against unreasonable searches and sei- 
zures; such searches and seizures are 
everyday affairs in Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. This bill does not authorize them. 

The Bill of Rights gives the citizen 
rights before the courts, which are denied 
them in the dictator-ruled countries. 
This bill leaves those rights intact. 

In addition, Hitler and Mussolini have 
made war on foreign countries by their 
own personal fiat. This bill reserves to 
Congress its constitutional power to de- 
clare war. 

Such are the powers assumed by dicta- 
tors. The powers granted to the Presi- 
dent in this bill in no way touch the lib- 
erty of the individual. They do not in- 
crease the powers he already has to take 
action outside the United States which 
might lead to war. They include only 
powers to be exercised within the United 
States in the one field of regulating 
American production and distribution of 
war materials for our own forces, and for 
those of nations whose defense is deemed 
vital to our own defense. In view of these 
facts, the word “dictator” can be used by 
opponents of the bill only to stir up fear 
and suspicion in the public mind, and its 
employment goes beyond the bounds of 
legitimate debate. 

In time of national emergency the 
Presidents of the United States have al- 
ways exercised special powers, either di- 
rectly granted by Congress, or assumed 
by them without such grant. 

I have found in my mail a publication 
which inquires in glaring headlines: 
“What would Abe Lincoln say to H. R. 
1776?” Well, the fact is that in a national 
emergency Abe Lincoln seized, without 
so much as asking Congress, very great 
emergency powers; and the northern 
Democrats were saying about Mr. Lin- 
coln in 1864 very much the kind of thing 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s opponents are say- 
ing about him today. And yet neither Mr. 
Lincoln, nor, later, Mr. Wilson, perma- 
nently deprived the people, or their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, of any of their 
constitutional liberties. I do not believe 
that Mr. Roosevelt will do so any more 
than they did. I do not believe that this 
bill would make it any harder for the 
American people to resist any attempt on 
his part to do so. 

The powers of the President in foreign 
affairs are greater than is realized by 
most people—even many Members of 
Congress. It has been held by the Su- 
preme Court that all the powers of the 
British Crown are vested in the American 
Executive, except as the Constitution ex- 
pressly delegates them to Congress; and 
this is above all true in matters that con- 
cern our relations with other govern- 
ments. 

When this war started it was suggested 
in Congress that the United States ought 
to occupy Greenland. The President 
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could do this tomorrow, without consult- 
ing Congress. The President already has 
the power to order our Navy to convoy 
merchant ships. This is a constitutional 
power, vested in him by reason of his 
authority as Commander in Chief. Con- 
gress did not give it to him, and Congress 
cannot take it away fro 1 him. 

We have never had a President with a 
greater respect for the Constitution than 
Mr. Coolidge, or one with more native 
caution, and yet Mr. Coolidge landed 
marines in Nicaragua in 1926, without 
asking the advice or consent of Congress. 

When previous grants of special powers 
to the President are referred to, the reply 
is made, “Ah, but that was when the 
country was at war!” We are not bel- 
ligerants, it is true; but we are living in 
a world where everything is conditioned 
by the existence of the war in Europe. 
It is natural and inevitable under our 
Constitution for the President to receive 
emergency powers in time of war. So 
much seems to be granted. But we are 
making great efforts and undertaking 
vast expenditures to arm ourselves, in the 
hope that by arming now we may be able 
to escape involvement in war. Is it not 
equally foresighted to give the President 
emergency powers now, in order that he 
may use them to expedite our rearma- 
ment and so make surer our staying out 
of war? 

As I said at the beginning, this bill has 
caused a great deal of popular emotion. 
Some of this is based on sincere mis- 
understanding of the bill—some of it 
has been deliberately organized and 
promoted. 

But this legislation is needed to put 
the necessary speed and efficiency into 
the two related purposes of aiding Britain 
and thereby gaining time for the building 
up of our own national defense. And 
when it has been enacted into law, and 
the excitement has died down, the Ameri- 
can people will find that their liberties 
are still intact, and they will be satisfied 
and relieved at the impetus that it will 
give to the great united national effort 
on which we are all embarked. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from New York kindly 
yield to me? 

Mr. FISH. Certainly. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 17 
minutes to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. HILL], and in that connection I 
take occasion to say, although I do not 
belong to his party, that I know of no 
man who is trying harder to keep this 
country out of war. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, these are momentous days pregnant 
with foreboding, for good or for evil. 
What we say here during this debate is 
of little consequence. What we do here 
within the next 2 days will be of tre- 
mendous importance, and, in my humble 
judgment, decide the destiny of democ- 
racy not only for us in America but for 
the people of the whole world. This is no 
time for personalities nor petty partisan- 
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ship—it is rather a time for issues and 
fundamental principles. It is very un- 
fortunate that both in the Congress and 
elsewhere the charges of pro-British and 
pro-German are being hurled. Let us be 
more tolerant and sincerely believe that 
we are all motivated by a patriotic zeal 
to defend democracy—to protect our 
common country and its cherished insti- 
tutions that we love. That does not pre- 
clude our having honest convictions and 
frankly expressing them, even though 
such a course may and does disappoint 
some of our dearest friends and cause 
some of our colleagues to become appre- 
hensive. In so vital a matter as that 
before us, I want to quote George Wash- 
ington: 

Do not suffer your good nature, when ap- 
plication is made, to say yes when you ought 
to say no—remember that it is a public and 
not a private cause that is to be injured or 
benefited by your choice. 


So whatever I say or do regarding this 
bill must be considered in that light and 
as a matter of conviction. 

During my four terms of service in this 
body I have been called a New Dealer and 
a supporter of the President. I have 
been proud and happy of this because 
I have sincerely believed in and heartily 
supported the President’s policies of re- 
form. But I never have been and never 
will be a rubber stamp for anyone, and 
will at all times reserve the right to ex- 
press my opinions and vote my own con- 
victions. [{Applause.] The first impor- 
tant vote I cast in that historic 1933 ses- 
sion was against the President’s Econ- 
omy Act sponsored by the Liberty 
League. My vote on Friday will be 
against the President’s lend-lease bill, 
sponsored by the war-minded Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy. If 
this be treason to the administration, 
make the most of it. [Applause.] Had 
these eminent, able, and patriotic gen- 
tlemen confined themselves to building 
up an adequate defense of the Western 
Hemisphere—every item of which I voted 
for—they would deserve the gratitude of 
the American people. But now we are 
confronted by a measure that has no 
historic precedent and which will in- 
evitably plunge us into the European 
holocaust. I shall oppose this bill with 
all the efforts at my command. It is 
argued by some of its proponents that it 
does not give the President any addi- 
tional powers. If it does not, then why 
any provision whatsoever? Frankly, I 
not only want to refuse to give any more 
power but want to recall some of the vast 
authority already granted. It is too 
much authority for any one man to 
exercise. [Applause.] It was stated on 
yesterday by the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
that similar power had been granted to 
Lincoln and McKinley and others. But, 
sir, that was only during wartime. Les: 
it has been stated time and again on this 
floor that we are already in the war. 
If that were true, why bandy about the 
words “aid to England short of war”? 
If it is our war—and God forbid that it 
is!—then let us be frank enough to de- 
clare war, to give our boys, our boats, and 
our bonds to the limit. I maintain that 
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we are not at war. I maintain that we 
do not have to get into this war. I defy 
the newspapers, the magazines, the 
radio, and all the mediums of war propa- 
ganda that have been for months trying 
to create a war hysteria to prove that we 
have to enter this war unless we will to 
do so. Hitler, with all his power, cannot 
cross the 20-mile English Channel and 
penetrate England. How can he possibly 
cross the Atlantic and land troops in 
the Western Hemisphere? Even if he 
was foolhardy enough to try, what, with 
our stupendous defense program, would 
we be doing while he was making the 
attempt? And while his forces were ab- 
sent from Europe, what would Norway 
and Holland and Finland and France be 
doing—that is, those millions there who 
still resent his dictatorship, his ideals, 
his ideas? I thank God I am no military 
or naval expert. I thank God that He 
has given me just the common sense to 
know that with our adequate defense 
program, neither Germany nor Japan, 
nor any group of nations, can invade the 
Western Hemishere, and that the Amer- 
ican people will not let our leaders invade 
either Europe or Asia on the false pre- 
tense that we are saving democracy. In 
this respect I am unorthodox enough to 
be with Colonel Lindbergh, President 
Hutchins, General Wood, Norman 
Thomas, and the eminent historian 
Charles Beard. What are the aims and 
purposes of the British Empire? What 
are the real purposes of the adminis- 
tration? 

What irony in calling this bill H. R. 
1776. Have the proponents of this bill 
forgotten whom we were fighting and 
why in the year 1776 A. D.? Have they 
forgotten who in 1812 burned the original 
Capitol in which we are now assembled? 
Have they forgotten who vainly tried in 
the sixties to promote a secession and 
division of the United States? Read 
Sandburg’s Lincoln if you have. Have 
they forgotten how they forced the opium 
trade on China; how, for centuries, they 
have denied Irish freedom and how for 
decades they have oppressed helpless 
India. We hear much today about how 
Japan has mistreated the great Kagawa, 
but little is said about the mistreatment 
of Mahatma Ghandi by the British Em- 
pire because of his peaceable resistance to 
dictatorship. 7 

Have they forgotten how the leaders of 
the British Empire pleaded on bended 
knees with us to come to their rescue in 
1917 and how they repaid us by calling 
us “Shylock”? Listen to this from 
Churchill, the present Prime Minister, 
only 4 years ago and the comment by 
Columnist Flynn: 

Of course this is what will happen again. 
Nothing could ever be more fantastic than a 
loan to Britain. Britain has never been able 
to pay the four billion due since the last war. 
She owes $32,000.000,000 in debt, chiefiy for 
the last war, and no one knows how many 
billions additional for this one. 

When the war ends such a loan would be a 
perpetual irritant and England would do what 
she did before. It was about the debt con- 
tracted in the last war that Mr. Winston 
Churchill, England's Prime Minister, only 4 
years ago, said, “Legally we owe the debt to 
the United States, but logically we don’t, and 
this because America should have minded her 
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own business and stayed out of the World 
War. If she had done so, the Allies would 
have made peace with Germany in the spring 
of 1917, thus saving a million British, Amer- 
ican, and French and other lives and prevent- 
ing the subsequent rise of fascism and 
nazi-ism. 


How does that sound to you who want 
to give aid to England “short of war”? 
An old German who had been “taken for 
a ride” by a loan shark made this obser- 
vation when approached again: “If you 
fool me vunce, dot is your fault—shame 
on you; but if you fool me dvice, dot is my 
faul, damit!” I am not pro-Stalin nor 
pro-Fascist, nor pro-Hitler— neither am 
I pro-British. I am pro-American and, 
by the grace of God, I am going to vote 
as I speak here today. [Applause.] 

Great Britain has over 4,000,000 square 
miles of territory in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to our 3,000,000. She has untold 
assets here. Let her pay for whatever 
supplies we give her. Her leading states- 
man has denounced us as a Shylock— 
in view of her failure to pay her World 
War debt let us “have the game as well 
as the name.” She refuses to permit us 
to feed the hungry in Europe. It is loudly 
proclaimed that she is the last defense of 
democracy. I am here to tell you that 
had there been no Versailles Treaty— 
had there been no Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau to scuttle the Fourteen 
Points there could have been no Hitler. 
Where was she when the German democ- 
racy under von Hindenburg was strug- 
gling for existence? Where was she 
when Ethiopia was ravished, when 
Czechoslovakia and Austria were con- 
quered, when Poland was pillaged, when 
Finland, Norway, and Holland were 
ravaged? 

It may not be very popular with my 
colleagues here but this has been, is, and 
will be my stand; Millions, yet billions, 
for adequate defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, but not one cent for Euro- 
pean or Asiatic aggression. 

In the tenth chapter of Isaiah is de- 
scribed the fierce attack by the Assyrians 
on the people of Israel. The ancient 
prophet did not approve of the As- 
syrians but he frankly said that this 
scourge came upon the chosen people of 
God because of their sins and their wor- 
ship of strange gods. Hitler is a modern 
scourge and menace and a threat to both 
Christianity and civilization. But who 
can say that the British Empire by its 
sins of both commission and omission 
is not visited by this scourge to bring it to 
real sanity, real service, real democracy? 
May I repeat an old axio:1: “He who 
comes into court must come with clean 
hands.” Rudyard Kipling in the Vic- 
torian Golden Jubilee wrote: “Lord God 
of Hosts be with us yet, Lest we forget, 
lest we forget!” 

As for this country of ours, the best, the 
most democratic, the best place in all the 
world in which to live—do we, too, need 
to be drawn into this maelstrom and 
catastrophe? Have we erred so deeply as 
to make it necessary for us, too, to be 
chastised with whips of scorpions to 
teach us to make it impossible for men, 
women, and children to starve in the iand 
of plenty, to make it impossible for will- 
ing men to seek in vain for work in the 
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land of opportunity, to make it impos- 
sible for injustice to prevail in a land 
founded and organized on the funda- 
mental principles of democracy? If so, 
then pass this bill, another step in the 
downward path that leads to war and 
death and wreckage. 

Woodrow Wilson, the great idealist, 
had a great vision and called it the New 
Freedom. When the World War camie, he 
abandoned this vision for the slogan 
Make the World Safe for Democracy. 
How miserably he and we failed in this! 
We forgot Jefferson’s sage injunction: 

For us to attempt to reform all Europe 
and bring them back to principles of morality 
and a respect for the equal rights of nations 


would show us to be only maniacs of another 
character. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt had a great 
dream—and I fondly hoped that he was 
a practical dreamer. His dream was the 
New Deal and by it he was to make real 
the splendid sentiment of his famous 
cousin, Theodore Roosevelt, who said: 

s This country in the long run will not be 
a good place for any one of us to live in un- 


less and until it is a good place for all of us 
to live in. 


He is now so far forgetting the New 
Deal as to urge the cutting to the bone 
of appropriations for the welfare of the 
one-third ill-housed, ill-clothed, and ill- 
fed. He has no time to see Members of 
the coordinate branch of this Govern- 
ment, the Congress, because forsooth he 
has to drive 50 miles in a storm to do 
the unprecedented in kingdoms as well 
as republics of personally escorting the 
aristocracy of the British Empire to its 
District of Columbia Embassy. He has 
forgotten that over 90 percent of the 
American people are opposed to going 
into this war. 

Woodrow Wilson abandoned his new 
freedom and lost the prestige in Ameri- 
can history that he might have attained. 
Franklin Roosevelt is abandoning his 
New Deal and will thereby lose that 
splendid place in history which his true 
friends hoped and prayed he might 
achieve. 

Mark my words, if this bill passes— 
even though its proposed benefits will 
not accrue for almost a year—our sol- 
diers and ships will be in the hell of a 
European war inside of 6 months. I for 
one refuse to be stampeded into this 
march. With a few others I may go 
down to defeat but I will hold my head 
up, I will have a clear conscience, and 
with the approval, I fervently trust, of 
Almighty God. 

In conclusion, may I say that I believe 
in America first, but in the spirit of this 
splendid sentiment by Bishop G. Ashton 
Oldham: 

AMERICA FIRST 

Not merely in matters material, but in 
things of the spirit. 

Not merely in science, inventions, motors, 
and skyscrapers, but also in ideals, principles, 
character. 

Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, 
but in the glad assumption of duties. 

Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but 
bending in helpfulness over a sick and 
wounded world like a Good Samaritan. 

Not in splendid isolation, but in courage- 
ous cooperation for world peace, 
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Not in pride, arrogance, and disdain of 
other races and peoples but in sympathy, 
love, and understanding. 

Not in treading again the old, worn, bloody 
pathway, which ends inevitably in chaos and 
disaster, but in blazing a new trail, along 
which, please God, other nations will follow, 
into the new Jerusalem where wars shall be 
no more. 

Some day some nation must take that 
path—unless we are to lapse once again into 
utter barbarism—and that honor I covet for 
my beloved America. 

And so, in that spirit and with these hopes, 
I say with all my heart and soul, “America 
first.” 


CApplause.] 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield now to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BURGIN], a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Chairman, my ap- 
proach to the lease-lend bill is one of 
deep humility. I realize that its provi- 
sions are very far reaching, perhaps 
more so than any legislation which has 
been considered by the Congress in many 
years, except a declaration of war. I fur- 
ther realize there is not much contribu- 
tion I can make, as I doubt very seriously 
that any speech made during the debate 
on the bill will seriously change the 
opinion already formed by the Members 
of this body. However, my own convic- 
tions will be strengthened by a public 
statement. 

This measure has been referred to as 
a war bill, a dictator bill, a bankruptcy 
bill. If I thought for one moment that 
it was any of these three, I would not sup- 
port it. Iam supporting the bill because 
I believe it best for our own selfish inter- 
ests, and I use the words “selfish inter- 
ests” in the broadest terms. We were 
told in many quarters before the outbreak 
of war in Europe that there would be no 
war. We were also told, after hostilities 
began in Europe, that it was a phoney 
war. We all realize now the grave war 
situation and that it is not a phoney war. 
Further, we were told before the out- 
break of the war by opponents of this 
measure that the President was a war- 
monger and was trying to implicate us 
in war because of his various messages 
advocating more adequate defense. 
Then, after facing the fact that there 
was a war, the President was severely 
criticized for not preparing more ade- 
quately for our national defense. It 
seems to me that he could not be guilty 
of both of these accusations. 

We are now keenly aware of the fact 
that the aggressors, led by the notorious 
Hitler, have almost completely domi- 
nated most of the other parts of the 
world, and the only citadel in Europe 
not dominated is Great Britain, and I 
frankly say that I am terribly fearful of 
the outcome there. This bill, in my 
opinion, instead of being a war bill, is 
our greatest guaranty at this time 
against being involved in war. This is 
the opinion of the President of the 
United States, who is Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, and who 
has intimate knowledge of the situation, 
and he believes that our chances of keep- 
ing war away from America would be 
greatly enhanced by the enactment of 
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this legislation. This is also the opinion 
of the Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Mr. Knox, and other 
Officials of our Government, all men of 
the highest integrity and patriotism. 

Moreover, the matter of aid to Britain 
short of war was emphasized in the plat- 
forms of both major political parties, 
and the candidates for the Presidency 
of these parties openly and repeatedly 
advocated aid to Britain short of war, 
and I believe this policy had the popular 
approval of the great majority of voters 
who supported these candidates. 

With very few exceptions, Members of 
this Congress, irrespective of party, have 
expressed themselves as. willing to aid 
Britain, and I believe that they are sin- 
cere, patriotic men. There is, of course, 
some division as to just how they wish 
this to be done. Therefore, the ques- 
tion is whether or not this bill is the 
right method. Some advocate an out- 
right gift of money, some advocate an 
exchange by Britain of her properties 
for munitions, and some, of course, no 
aid at all unless cash payments can be 
made by Britain. We are told by the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the dollar 
resources of Britain are exhausted and 
they cannot pay on the barrel head. 

There is some objection to the exten- 
sion of the grant of power to the Presi- 
dent. I realize that this is an extra grant 
of power to the President in peacetime, 
but in view of the conditions of the world 
at large and the threat to our security, 
I am fully prepared to place this extra 
power in the President’s hands, with the 
limitations that are in the bill. Any 
appropriations that will be asked for 
under the authorization of the bill will 
have to have congressional approval, and 
with these checks I believe that the Con- 
gress and the American people are safe- 
guarded. The situation in the world is 
not a theory but a very alarming and 
tragic fact. 

I think I sense some opposition to the 
measure in quarters that distrust the 
President. May I make this observation: 
If you are sincerely in favor of the prin- 
ciples of this measure, it will have to be 
carried out through the now duly con- 
stituted offices of the American Govern- 
ment. We have just had an election, and 
the President has been returned to office, 
and, whether you like him or not, I trust 
him explicitly, and he will be the Chief 
Executive for 4 years more. This is not 
@ partisan measure, or should not be. It 
is being advocated by men prominent in 
the councils of both parties, one of its 
strongest advocates being Hon. Wendell 
Willkie, who was a candidate for the 
Presidency on the Republican ticket last 
election, and who, in my opinion, is ren- 
dering his country, by the courageous 
stand he is taking, a very fine, outstand- 
ing, patriotic service. 

I therefore urge the speedy passage of 
the measure without any additional 
amendments except those submitted by 
the committee. I fear, as do many 
others, that it is already later than we 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield now to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin IMr. WASIELEWSKI]. 
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Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
this is my first opportunity to address 
this honorable body, and I feel particu- 
larly privileged to appear today in sup- 
port of what bill 1776 proposes to do. 

I was singularly honored to be selected 
to serve on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and I have listened with eagerness 
to proponents and opponents of this bill. 
On the one side I heard concrete sugges- 
tions for aiding a distressed people—on 
the other I heard vocal support of aid to 
Great Britain—and then a multitude of 
buts. Either we should help Great 
Britain or we should not. If we want to 
help her, let us get to work and stop 
speaking loudly with a soft stick. 

Overseas an embattled people are with- 
standing a holocaust too terrible to 
imagine. Gallant free people are fighting 
for their very existence against ruthless 
aggressors that are attempting to create 
a world ruled by force. I favor every 
possible support to these people in the 
way of arms, armaments, and machinery 
of war. 

I do not favor this support on the 
grounds that they are fighting our war, 
or that we must save the world for 
democracy, but rather because I believe it 
is to our best interests that these in- 
vaded people be victorious. I do not fear 
@ successful invasion of this country, if we 
are adequately prepared, but even an 
attempted invasion of this country or any 
country of the Western Hemisphere will 
take its toll of property damage and 
human life. 

At the very least, a victory for the 
totalitarian powers would throw us into 
competition with the slave labor of the 
conquered countries. It would thereby 
greatly reduce our standard of living and 
destroy our foreign trade, It would enter 
us into an armament race that would 
eventually leave us exhausted and bank- 
rupt. A wave of Nazi propaganda would 
harass us and attempt to break down 
our morale and might eventually involve 
us in a war without any friends or allies, 
We do not fear Hitler, but we abhor war, 
for we know the tremendous sacrifices 
and sorrows a war entails. This war was 
started away from our shores and that 
is where we would like to see it finished. 

There is no question that the people 
of this country favor aid to Britain. They 
favor it, I believe, for the same reason 
that I do. By aiding Britain, we in 
America may be able to stay out of 
Europe's infernal holocaust. With the 
almost unanimous belief in the principles 
of aid to Britain as an important phase 
of our national-defense program, it boils 
down to a simple question of method. 
The bill before the House is not a mere 
aid-to-Britain measure—it is not a step 
toward war—it is plainly a measure for 
our own national defense. 

When a bill is considered by so vast a 
deliberative body as Congress, it is prac- 
tically impossible that it should satisfy 
everybody. At most we shall emerge with 
a bill that will meet the views of the 
majority. Personally, there are some 
changes that I should like to see incor- 
porated into this bill, but even if no 
changes are made in the bill, I will sup- 
port it because I am, in common with 
most Americans, in favor of what this 
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bill proposes to do in the interest of na- 
tional defense. To date no better method 
than that proposed by this bill has been 
brought forward; therefore, let us elimi- 
nate the major objections, if there be any. 

Though I do not question his sincerity, 
nevertheless I was shocked to hear the 
testimony given by Colonel Lindbergh 
before the Foreign Affairs Committee re- 
cently when he stated that it made no 
difference to him which side won this 
war. This is not a question of neutrality 
in a war between England and Ger- 
many. This is a question of neutral- 
ity in a war between our Christian 
civilization and a now thoroughly de- 
bunked gangster type of “wave of the fu- 
ture.” This is a struggle of democracy 
and freedom against tyranny and op- 
pression. 

In so grave and important a combat, 
can any man be indifferent to the out- 
come, particularly when its results will be 
so far reaching. No man can be indiffer- 
ent to such an outcome, for, as the Scrip- 
ture says, “He who is not with me is 
against me.” It is surprising that Colo- 
nel Lindbergh cannot see this issue as it 
really is and not as he would like it to be. 

Those professing impartiality tell us 
that Hitler has no designs on us; that he 
cannot attack us, anyway—that we can 
live side by side with him. I for one do 
not trust Hitler. The roll call of valiant 
nations who had negotiated treaties and 
had trusted Hitler is the death knell of 
all these hopes—Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, France, and, yes, even 
England trusted him. Today look at 
them, all of them. 

I read in the papers Monday evening 
that a former Governor of my State told 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
that he opposed this bill. With his bril- 
liant flair for the unusual, the learned 
gentleman recalled a private conference 
he had with Mr. Daladier in 1939. He 
states now, 2 years later, that Daladier 
informed him that France expected ma- 
terials, money, and men. This is now 
February 1941. If he believed the con- 
versation important, why have we not 
heard from him before? If he had such 
information, it was his duty to disclose it. 

The issue before this House is not a 
partisan issue; it is an American issue, 
deserving the support or opposition of 
the Members of this body without regard 
to party lines. For that reason I am 
happy to see Members of the minority 
party fighting for this bill and, contra- 
rily, Members of the majority party 
fighting against the bill. This alone 
should wipe out the charge of “dictator 
bill” which is flaunted so loosely through- 
out the country. 


Yes; again we hear the cry of dictator- 
ship used against this bill, the same cry 
that has been used against every other 
bill proposed by the administration in the 
past. Yet we are able to sit here and 
openly debate this and every other meas- 
ure; we are able to worship openly as we 
see fit; we have the same free press we 
have always had. What freedom have 
we surrendered that our forefathers 
fought to obtain for us? Today the man 
who calls dictator is like the man who 
called wolf. The record has worn thin, 
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I stand squarely behind the principle 
of aid to the remaining democracies be- 
cause it is to our interests to keep this 
infernal madness from America. We 
want no black-outs, no air raids, and no 
slave labor for America. We need time 
to build a strong national defense, a na- 
tional defense so strong that no nation 
will dare even consider a military or eco- 
nomic invasion of this hemisphere. The 
invaded democracies can give us the time 
we need if we give them the arms and 
munitions they need. For weeks we have 
conducted public hearings and open de- 
bates on this bill. All those who have 
had an opinion to express have had the 
opportunity to do so. We have used 
valuable time to a good purpose, but we 
cannot abuse that discretion, We must 
act now for even now is later than we 
think. 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr, Srkes], a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, was here this after- 
noon expecting to make some remarks. 
He has been called to the hospital on ac- 
count of serious illness in his family. I 
ask in his behalf unanimous consent that 
at this point he may be permitted to ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SIKES. Mr. Chairman, it has been 
my privilege as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs to hear com- 
plete testimony and thorough discussion 
on the lease-lend bill. And as a new man 
in Congress I have listened with par- 
ticular interest to the hearings on this 
important measure. I have carefully 
noted the evidence submitted in support 
of the bill. On the other side I have heard 
charges of dictatorship and threats of in- 
evitable war. Through it all, I have been 
impressed alike with the sincerity of ad- 
ministration leaders and other advocates, 
and that of conscientious opponents of 
the measure. 


But I have weighed the evidence for 
myself. And that is what you, as Ameri- 
cans and as Members of this great delib- 
erative body, will do. I have weighed the 
evidence and I am for the lease-lend bill. 
All that I have heard and read about it 
has served to strengthen my convictions. 
Briefly, I will tell you why. 


The hearings have shown conclusively 
that Britain is approaching the end of her 
rope financially. Remember, we have not 
given Britain anything. Britain has paid 
with hard cash for every article of de- 
fense secured in the United States. But 
the end is now in sight for Britain’s cash 
purchases. Her dollar exchange is nearly 
gone. She is finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to convert her remaining resources 
into dollar exchange, and as that diffi- 
culty grows, it becomes harder and harder 
for her to pay cash for goods in the United 
States. Now, let us remember, too, that 
under our present laws, Britain can se- 
cure in the United States only such ma- 
terial as she buys for cash. 

Obviously Britain must have supplies 
in great quantity to carry on her gallant 
fight. Obviously she cannot produce 
them in the amount she needs. And 
among the nations whose markets are 
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open to Britain, only this country—the 
United States—can produce supplies of 
war in sufficient quantity to be of ma- 
terial assistance. In final analysis, 
Britain’s only chance to carry on her 
fight lies in obtaining supplies from the 
United States. Our people know this. 
Our Government knows it. And after 
very careful study, the lease- lend bill has 
been proposed as the most effective and 
economical way to get those supplies to 
Britain quickly. That is the principal 
issue involved. 

Other questions have been raised. 
They are important ones. Many of my 
colleagues fear that the United States is 
in danger of early invasion. That view 
was held by some of the experts who 
testified before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. I do not share their appre- 
hension. I think there is but small 
danger of actual invasion of the United 
States by armed forces. I believe that is 
one of the last things we have to fear, 
for I know the quality of this Nation and 
the fiber of its people. 

Given a just cause and the strength of 
the thing we call Americanism, our 
people will rally to meet any threat of 
arms which may confront us. The 
patriotism of the American people has 
never failed to insure whatever sacrifice 
may have been required to earry on 
armed combat. And while I can conceive 
that huge odds may be thrown against 
us, I say that the American people can 
defend these United States, perhaps at 
fearful price, but safely, against attack. 
And I do not think all of our time will be 
spent in defense action. 

Only in case of national bankruptcy 
and a disunited people is there danger 
from war. So I do not fear war now. 
We are united. We are strong. We are 
not bankrupt. But I do fear a new and 
sinister weapon more devastating in its 
effect on the morale of a people than 
war. I fear the thing we call totalitarian 
economy—trade war—economic unrest— 
weapons which strike silently and ruth- 
lessly into the homes of a people and de- 
stroy courage and initiative and faith. 

No; I do not fear Hitler’s guns. The 
American people do not fear Hitler’s 
guns. But totalitarian trade war can 
again bring depression crashing down 
around us. And depression now or in the 
future when we are weak financially from 
the cost of recovery and the cost of de- 
fense, can be worse than we have ever 
known. Totalitarian trade war can send 
men again to tramp the streets and the 
highways, seeking, begging work. To- 
talitarian trade war can pinch the stom- 
achs of little children with cold and hun- 
ger, Totalitarian trade war can make 
men rise up in desperation against their 
own brothers. It provides fertile ground 
for the never-ceasing work of the “fifth 
columnist.” It gives that sinister agent 
his opportunity to prey on the prejudices 
of a people; to stir them to hatred and 
rebellion. 

Remember when you fight an economic 
war there are no bugles, no stirring mar- 
tial music, no uniforms, and flags and 
parades to stir patriotism and incite peo- 
ple to sacrifice. But there is misery and 
misunderstanding and men grow poorer 
until they will stand no more. Then in 
desperation they turn to whatever offers 
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a promise for change and better. In 
Germany they called it nazi-ism. 

I have painted a gloomy picture. But 
may I remind you that today Britain and 
Germany are locked in mortal combat, 
and that combat will determine whether 
Europe and Asia will follow a capitalistic 
economy—such as we have—or a totali- 
tarian economy. If Germany conquers, 
we may expect Europe and Asia speedily 
to adopt Germany’s totalitarian econ- 
omy. We know what kind of economy 
that is. In many instances goods are 
produced by enforced labor—slave labor. 
In all instances there are long working 
hours, there is low pay, and there is 
modern, efficient machinery. Do not try 
to believe that Germans are not efficient 
and productive. That mistake has been 
made too often already. Americans have 
no monopoly on initiative. 

In plain language, we will be trying 
to sell on a world market goods that we 
produce with $40-a-week men working 
7 hours a day. Those goods will com- 
pete with similar merchandise produced 
by $10-a-week men of equal skill working 
10 to 12 hours a day. Which goods can 
be produced more cheaply? Which can 
be sold more cheaply? Which will be 
sold on the world market? The farm 
picture will follow a closely related pat- 
tern. South America, whose economy is 
in no way geared to ours, can be driven 
away from us. We can, under such con- 
ditions, be left behind a Chinese wall of 
trade. It will not make a pleasant pic- 
ture. But a totalitarian trade war can 
hardly develop unless Britain is defeated. 
That is a very good reason for aid to 
Britain. 

There are other reasons—humane rea- 
sons—and it is for humane reasons that 
America really wants to help Britain. 
America has not given thought to trade 
wars. America is thinking of a way of 
life—a democratic way of life that it 
wants to help preserve—and I am proud 
to live in a nation that is not devoid of 
sentiment. The question of aid to Brit- 
ain was settled months ago in the minds 
of the American people. We have deter- 
mined that we will help Britain with all 
possible aid short of war, for we know 
that Britain fights to maintain a way 
of life which we want maintained. We 
know that Britain fights for the kind of 
freedom which made this great Nation 
possible; that victory for Britain is defeat 
for world-wide forces of darkness and 
oppression—forces which, if not checked, 
we inevitably will have to meet. 

Charges of dictatorship have no place 
in the discussions of this measure. The 
accusation that he seeks to become a 
dictator has been hurled at Franklin 
Roosevelt in connection with every im- 
portant measure voted by Congress since 
his first inauguration. The American 
people answered all such charges last 
November in the American way—with 
the votes of free men. We believed in 
Franklin Roosevelt then. We can and 
should and will believe in him now as he 
carefully steers the ship of state on its 
perilous course in this great world emer- 
gency. 

To me that is the case for the lease- 
lend bill—a bill which we, as Americans, 
can safely and proudly support. 

LXXXVII——40 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self one-half minute. 

Mr. Chairman, the House has just 
heard a very remarkable speech by the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. HILL]. 
[Applause.] Mr. HILL, as every Mem- 
ber of the House knows, is one of the 
leading New Dealers in this body. The 
speech he delivered was one of the most 
logical and most convincing and the best 
that has been made in this debate, and 
I hope it will be read by Members on 
both sides of the aisle. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHN- 
son] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, the bill before us presents one of 
the most important issues that has ever 
been before Congress. This proposed 
legislation may affect the entire future 
course of our Government. Its impor- 
tance transcends all partisan considera- 
tion. The issue raised seems to have 
divided the country in thought as much 
as any issue that was ever before the 
American people. I have had many let- 
ters, telegrams, and petitions from people 
in the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent and the overwhelming majority of 
. 5 are opposed to the passage of this 

ill. 


The real issue in this legislation is 
hidden under talk about “aid to Britain,” 
and the proponents have sought to make 
the public believe that H. R. 1776 must be 
passed in order to give aid to Britain. 
The fact is that this bill does not give 
aid to Britain or to any other country. 
It does not give anything to anyone ex- 
cept to the President of the United States. 
It gives to him more power than any 
other President ever asked for; to use the 
words of Secretary Hull, “more power 
than a good man would want and more 
than a bad man should have.” Never 
before has the setting aside of our tradi- 
tional constitutional form of government 
ever been proposed and the entire history 
of our country does not disclose that it 
was ever before proposed that in order to 
have national defense that we should sub- 
stitute dictatorship or governmen“ by 
decree for representative democracy. 

Under this bill the President could, 
without consulting Congress or anyone 
else, have United States arsenals, ship- 
yards, and factories make any articles 
which the President decided were defense 
goods, and to sell, transfer, lend, lease, or 
otherwise dispose of—even give away— 
any such defense articles and to take 
payment or no payment as he should de- 
sire to do, for such goods, and to spend 
any amount of Government money for 
anything he sees fit, so long as he says 
it is for defense. 

This bill also gives the President the 
power to do all the above “notwithstand- 
ing the provision of any other law.” This 
provision gives the President the power 
to set aside the laws of the country. Un- 
der this bill the President could give away 
our entire Navy, all our planes, cannon, 
tanks, ammuntion; in fact, he could give 
away every defense article we have, either 
on hand or “on order,” including every- 
thing covered in current appropriations 
totaling the sum of twenty-seven and a 
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half billion dollars appropriated for 1940 
and 1941. 

This bill gives the President virtual 
power to take us into war on the side of 
any country or countries he thinks we 
should be allied with, and there are many 
people who firmly believe we will be in 
active participation very soon and appar- 
ently the administration is preparing for 
just that, as they have ordered 4,500,000 
tags for identifying war dead and 
wounded. It gives him complete power 
to run our entire war effort without con- 
sulting Congress in any way and virtual 
power to control the war effort of any 
country he desires to control. And if 
these vast, unprecedented powers are 
given the President, who knows how he 
will use them? Who is able to answer 
whether they will be used wisely or not? 
The future can only determine. Again 
the question. Why give such vast powers 
to any man when they are not needed? 
Why take the chance of these powers 
being used unwisely or being used to put 
us into war? 

The proponents of this bill argue that 
the bill is needed in order to get im- 
mediate aid to Britain, but they know 
that Britain is already getting, and for 
many months has been getting, all the 
aid from the United States that our in- 
dustries have been able to produce. The 
way to help Britain is to produce more 
of the things Britain needs. The real 
need for haste in aid to Britain is not 
for haste in passing this bill, but is for 
haste in speeding up our industrial out- 
put. Everyone knows that the President 
has utterly failed to get maximum pro- 
duction; then why pass this bill and give 
him complete control? Would it not be 
better to take production out of his 
hands and place it in the control of 
people who are qualified and who can 
and will get immediate maximum pro- 
duction? Lord Halifax agrees with this 
view, as shown by his statement upon 
arriving here last Friday. He was asked 
what he considered the most urgent need, 
and his reply was, “Mobilization of your 
great industrial strength and translating 
that into action in supplying us with 
ships and supplies we need.” A few days 
ago the House passed legislation provid- 
ing for the construction of 200 cargo 
vessels, Congress can be depended 
upon to speedily pass all needed legisla- 
tion. The only possible thing which 
might interfere with aid to Britain is the 
matter of payment, and if it is the desire 
of the United States Government to 
grant credit to Britain or to give de- 
fense articles to Britain, this can be done 
by a simple act of Congress and without 
establishing a dictatorship here. 

If this bill becomes law, it might be a 
great handicap to Britain, as the Presi- 
dent would then have the power to tell 
Britain what she should have, and there 
are many who believe that Britain knows 
best what she needs and that Britain 
should be permitted to secure the things 
she needs, and not let that be dependent 
upon the judgment of the President of 
the United States. Great Britain knows 
more about her needs than does the 
President of the United States, and she 
should be left free to secure the things 
she needs. 
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Under this bill the President asks for 
greater power than the British Parlia- 
ment has given to the King of England 
or to Mr. Churchill. It seems very ap- 
parent that the President is using this 
situation as an excuse to gain dictatorial 
powers not only over the United States 
but over a vast part of the world. 

There are many people who favor giv- 
ing Britain every ounce of aid possible, 
but are not in favor of giving the Presi- 
dent the vast powers h> asks for. They 
realize that all possible aid can be given 
Britain without this bill being passed. 
The question has been repeatedly asked, 
“What aid can the United States give 
Britain under this bill that is not already 
being given Britain and which cannot be 
given without this bill?” This question 
has gone unanswered. 

Surely it is not necessary to destroy 
democracy in the United States to save 
democracy any other place. Our chal- 
lenge is to show that democracy is the 
best form of government for the people 
and that democracy can and will success- 
fully meet all situations. How can the 
President consistently plead for the cause 
of democracy while at the same time he 
is asking the passage of a bill that would 
destroy this very democracy in the United 
States? It is safe to presume that if 
democracy is destroyed in the United 
States, through enactment of this bill, it 
cannot survive in any other part of the 
world, 

The issue raised by this bill is not one 
of “aid to Britain,” but rather the future 
form of government of the United States. 
If the administration actually wants to 
help Britain, why does it not put our pro- 
duction facilities to their maximum 
strength and permit Britain to obtain the 
things she needs without being dependent 
upon the judgment of the President as 
to what those needs are. 

Every Member of Congress has given 
this bill his most careful and sincere con- 
sideration. It is my desire to represent 
and to be guided by the wishes of the 
people of the district which I have the 
honor to represent. They are vitally in- 
terested in this bill and I know they have 
not considered it from a partisan view- 
point, as many fine citizens of all political 
faiths have urged me to vote against the 
bill. They feel that this bill carries the 
power to destroy our representative form 
of government, the very Republic itself. 

The responsibility resting upon the 
Members is very great and this legisla- 
tion should be considered upon its merits, 
in a cool, calm, and deliberate manner 
and not upon emotionalism or hysteria. 
The calling of names and display of tem- 
pers does not add anything to the proper 
solution of the issues, 

It has long been established that all 
the wisdom does not rest within any one 
man. Has our democracy become so 
weakened that we must abandon it and 
become a Nation governed by one man 
instead of by the people? [{Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. It is now my honor to in- 
treduce to the House that mighty Nim- 
rod who will go to war at any time in de- 
fense of the Constitution of the United 
States, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. TINVXHAM J. LApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stood the very splendid introduction of 
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the gentleman, but did not understand 
how much time he was to be yielded. 

Mr. FISH. I yield the gentleman 15 
minutes. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill now under discussion, with its dele- 
gation of limitless powers to the President 
to intervene in war anywhere in the 
world with all of the resources of the 
United States, is a war bill of monstrous 
implications, The passage of this bill 
means the adoption by the United States 
of a policy of unrestrained, brutal, naked 
power politics for the domination of the 
world. This policy is imperialism gone 
mad. 

This bill sets up a dictatorship in the 
presidency with the approval of the Con- 
gress. It sets aside constitutional pro- 
visions with regard to the declaration of 
war, the expenditure of public moneys, 
and the making of alliances; it threatens 
our Bill of Rights; and it violates funda- 
mental principles of international law. 
It destroys our republican form of gov- 
ernment and substitutes for it a totali- 
tarian state. 

The bill is just such a bill as Hitler and 
Mussolini forced through their parlia- 
mentary bodies at the beginning of their 
tyrannical regimes. The American peo- 
ple are opposed to the “nazification” or 
the “fascistification” of the United States, 
and they will not tolerate a Hitler or a 
Mussolini in Washington. 

If the Congress approves this proposal, 
the Congress abdicates. It surrenders its 
rights and its responsibilities. It becomes 
another mere reichstag. 

The politicians in Washington in their 
misleading and mendacious representa- 
tions of policies and purposes are being as 
false to the American people as the 
French politicians recently were false to 
the French people. The consequences 
will be as disastrous. 

It is patently disloyal to the American 
people to involve them in war against 
their will, and that is precisely what the 
enactment of the bill H. R. 1776 will do. 
The bill does not empower the President 
to declare war, but it does empower him 
to make war. In these days, war is sel- 
dom formally declared. 

War means the setting up of a complete 
dictatorship here. It means the aboli- 
tion of free economics, the imposition of 
censorship and espionage, in short, the 
establishment of a totalitarian govern- 
ment. The establishment of a totali- 
tarian government here to fight totali- 
tarian governments elsewhere would be 
the pinnacle of lunacy for the United 
States, a country which professes to be- 
lieve in liberty and freedom, and which 
can maintain its neutrality and preserve 
its integrity. 

Our duty is to maintain our Republic 
here. It is not our duty to endeavor with 
fire and sword to impose our form of gov- 
ernment all over the world. We are re- 
sponsible for the peace, prosperity, and 
order of the United States, not the peace, 
prosperity, and order of the world. To 
attempt to reform the whole world by 
force is to bring poverty, chaos, and revo- 
lution here. It is a maniacal undertaking 
utterly impossible of accomplishment. 

The bill before us gives tangible ex- 
pression to the purposes set forth in the 
address of the President to the Con- 
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gress four days before its introduction. 
The bill cannot be severed from that ad- 
dress. In that address the President 
stated that the United States was com- 
mitted to “full support” of any country 
which resisted aggression, he alone to de- 
termine what was aggression, and he 
added that the United States would never 
“acquiesce in a peace dictated by aggres- 
sors and sponsored by appeasers.” 

The clear implications of these state- 
ments are (1) that the United States will 
enter into an alliance, offensive as well as 
defensive (in war, offense cannot be 
separated from defense), with any coun- 
try resisting aggression, even commu- 
nistic Russia; and (2) that the United 
States intends to participate in any pro- 
posed peace to carry out the assertions 
and the promises of the President. 

Entering into alliances means active 
participation of our manpower in war 
if the present wars continue. In fact, it 
envisages our manpower in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa if England and China and 
Greece, and any other country that may 
become involved in defensive war, can- 
not win the wars in which they are en- 
gaged without the assistance of our man- 
power. 

In his address to Congress the Presi- 
dent also stated that he looked forward 
to “a world founded upon four essential 
human freedoms”: (1) “Freedom of 
speech and expression—everywhere in the 
world”; (2) “freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way—everywhere 
in the world”; (3) “freedom from want— 
which, translated into world terms, means 
economic understandings which will se- 
cure to every nation a healthy peacetime 
life for its inhabitants—everywhere in 
the world”; and (4) “freedom from fear— 
which, translated into world terms, means 
a world-wide reduction of armaments to 
such a point and in such a thorough 
fashion that no nation will be in a posi- 
tion to commit an act of physical ag- 
gression against any neighbor—anywhere 
in the world.” 

If this bill is enacted, a dictatorship 
and a totalitarian government will be set 
up in the United States. 

With the establishment of a dictator- 
ship and a totalitarian government, 
“freedom of speech and expression” will 
disappear from the United States. 

With the establishment of a dictator- 
ship and a totalitarian government our 
constitutional guaranty of “freedom of 
every person to worship God in his own 
way” will vanish. 

“Freedom from want” will not be ob- 
tained by the waging of war and the sub- 
sidizing of world wars, which inevitably 
bring crushing debt and taxation, and 
by the regimentation or confiscation of 
industry. From all this comes poverty. 

“Freedom from fear“ in the United 
States will not be obtained by the destruc- 
tion of our Constitution, the suspension 
of our Bill of Rights, and the plunging of 
the United States in war in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; and it is fantastic to believe 
that the United States can disarm the 
world. Reality has been abandoned and 
all history repudiated for a disordered, 
fatal, and spectral delusion. 

The President’s address to Congress 
was a Clear declaration that the United 
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States intends to impose upon the whole 
world, by force of arms if necessary, our 
principles and our beliefs. No ruler in 
all history, with the possible exception of 
Mohammed—not even Alexander, Caesar, 
or Napoleon—ever publicly declared such 
a bloody world mission. 

The United States will unquestionably 
become actively engaged in war if this 
bill is enacted. 

Secretary of War Stimson testified be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
that this bill permits the President to 
transfer the United States Navy “on 
considerations that he thinks concern 
our defense.” He added, “I can foresee 
conditions that might make it desirable 
that the Navy be transferred. A situa- 
tion might arise where it would be to our 
advantage to do so.” 

The Secretary of War thinks that it 
might be desirable for the President to 
commit an act of war. The Congress is 
asked to pass a bill empowering him to 
do so. 

Senator Barkitey and Representative 
McCormack, who introduced this bill in 
the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives, issued an explanatory statement 
concerning the bill in which there ap- 
peared the following: 

The provision is broad enough to permit 
the use of any of our military, naval, or air 
bases to outfit and repair the weapons of 
countries whose defense is vital to the de- 
fense of the United States, 


Such acts would be violations of a vital 
principle of international law of long 
standing. They would also violate writ- 
ten understandings recently made with 
the South American countries. Such 
acts would be acts of war and would un- 
questionably bring war to the American 
continent, because such military, naval, 
or air bases would be subject to bombard- 
ment by enemy belligerents. 

There have been no warlike acts com- 
mitted against us. If we make war upon 
a nation which has committed no overt 
act against us we become the aggressor. 

The bill allows the President to buy 
arms and ammunition and other war 
supplies not only for the United States 
but also for foreign countries, and it 
gives him full power to dispose of the 
goods as he sees fit. He can turn them 
over to whatever country he chooses and 
on such terms as he chooses. Thus, the 
President is given power to direct the 
present wars. The United States be- 
comes the economic general headquarters 
and the President of the United States 
becomes the international commander in 
chief. Strategy of war then rests with 
him. 

The bill repeals the provisions of the 
present law prohibiting ships from enter- 
ing the war zones, It authorizes the 
President to ship contraband material to 
belligerent countries in American ships. 
It makes possible the convoy of these 
ships by American naval vessels. One 
ship sunk, one naval vessel sunk, and the 
United States is at war. 

This bill would abrogate the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The last para- 
graph of the Declaration of Independence 
states: 


+ è That these United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent 
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States; that they are absolved from all al- 
legiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the 
State of Great Britain, is and ought to be 
totally dissolved. 


The bill makes provision for an al- 
liance with Great Britain. In fact, that 
is the essence of the bill. Such an al- 
liance might well mean the end of the 
United States as an independent coun- 
try. If the United States should remain 
an independent country, such an alliance 
would be tantamount to the guarantee 
by the United States of British political 
commitments all over the world. Great 
Britain is constantly at war on account 
of these political commitments. If the 
United States undertakes to guarantee 
these political commitments, she too will 
be constantly at war. 

I reject with indignation the assertion 
that the United States has to hide behind 
the British Fleet. We can stand on our 
own feet with our own strength, as we 
always have. The danger to our Repub- 
lic is not from destruction from without; 
it is from assassination from within. 

The United States has been knowingly 
and designedly committed in advance to 
active participation in the present wars 
of Europe and Asia. As long ago as 1937 
the President repudiated neutrality in 
his “quarantine speech” at Chicago. On 
March 7, 1938, Winston Churchill dis- 
closed to Parliament that an agreement 
had been made for the “pooling” of the 
American and British Fleets in case of war 
in Europe. On April 6, 1939, it was an- 
nounced that the United States and 
Great Britain had entered into a political 
alliance in the Pacific by assuming “joint 
control” over the strategically located 
Enderbury and Canton Islands. On July 
26, 1939, the Secretary of State gave 
notice to Japan of the abrogation of our 
commercial treaty with Japan in prepa- 
ration for cooperation with Great Britain 
for the protection of British interests in 
Asia. The most recent evidence of our 
commitment in advance to active par- 
ticipation in the present wars of Europe 
and Asia was the President’s message to 
Congress followed four days later by the 
introduction of the bill now under dis- 
cussion. 

If the Congress enacts this bill, it puts 
its stamp of approval on this carefully 
planned involvement of the United States 
in war in Europe and Asia. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hull prate continually about “prin- 
ciples of morality” and the “moral order.” 
All the while they are at work on a propa- 
ganda of hate and fear to promote United 
States involvement in war. 

Recently they removed the “moral em- 
bargo” on shipments from the United 
States of strategic war supplies to Soviet 
Russia in an attempt to appease that 
homicidal, communistic country. They 
took into their arms that most bloody ag- 
gressor. Now we have the public admis- 
sion of Secretary of State Hull that the 
United States, although not attacked, has 
abandoned international law for the 
savage, barbarous purposes of force and 
power politics. 

The United States has been set on the 
road to war bereft of character and moral 
standing. Once this bill is passed, the 
die is cast. The American people will 
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have no choice between peace and war. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WOODRUFF]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, the American people have 
been led by the administration to believe 
that the enormous sums of money which 
the President has asked for during the 
8 years of his incumbency have provided 
us with an adequate national defense. 
Up to the time President Roosevelt asked 
Congress to adjourn and go home, be- 
cause, as he said, there was nothing more 
for the Members to do but make 
speeches,” there had been none of the 
extra appropriations for additional bil- 
lions for the national defense asked for 
by the President. 

Hitler and the totalitarian menace 
have had their rise wholly during the 
Roosevelt administration. Whatever the 
present dangers which face this Nation 
from Europe or the Orient, they arose 
wholly within that period. President 
Roosevelt was the one man who had ac- 
cess to complete, world-wide informa- 
tion through the multifarious agencies 
of this Government, military and civil. 
He was the one man who knew, or who 
ought to have known, the dangers to this 
Nation that were arising. No one can by 
any specious argument whatever acquit 
Mr. Roosevelt of his responsibility in this 
regard. Congress has not refused to give 
him anything within reason he has 
asked, especially for the national defense, 
and it has given him much beyond reason 
in the 8 years of his Presidency. 

The membership of this House will be 
intrigued by an examination of this table 
and can judge for itself whether this ad- 
ministration has lived up to its respon- 
sibility in providing for our national de- 
fense. This table is taken from the 
hearings on H. R. 9209, a bill making ap- 
propriations for the Military Establish- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations for the 
Senate. This information was put into 
the record of the hearings on May 17, 
1940, by Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff. I assume these hearings are 
available to those desiring them. 


Will be on 
On hand | hand upon 
Item May 1, comple- 
19 tion of 
program 
ANTIAIRCRAFT 
Einen guns „44% 448 500 
90-mm, guns nee a 317 
Directors. 108 273 
Height finde 142 276 
Sound locators — 194 801 
37-mm. guns, antiaircraft...... 15 1,423 
.50-caliber machine guns 1,014 1, 682 
SMALL ARMS 
Semiautomatic rifles... fz 38, 000 240, 559 
37-mm. antitank guns =e 228 1, 386 
60-mm, mortars. ._.- 3 3 3, 758 
Simm. mortars -~-e 183 853 
Machine gun, caliber .50 
F 83 962 
FIELD ARTILLERY MATERIAL 
75-mm. gun, modernized - 141 1,432 
75-mm. howitzer (field and 
į 80 319 
120 
155-mm. gun, long range... 4 06 
8-inch howitzer . 48 
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— — light M2A. 


Tanks, medium M2 194 
TRACTORS AND SPECIAL 
ORDNANCE VEHICLES 
. — ere ne 129 
Tractors, medium 550 
Tractors, ben vy 777 
small arms repair. 148 
Trucks, instrument repair 53 
RAILWAY ARTILLERY 
8-inch railway gun and car- N 
e 
„ bomb, 500- 1. 028 10 201 

poun — S i 
Ammunition bomb, 1,000- 

SCC ˙ AA 4, 336 14, 511 
Catiber, 30 A. F 17, 268,000 | 73,920,000 
Caliber, 50 ball. -n.on * 220, 000 ] 53, 117,000 
37-mm. tank and antitank.. 75, 000 1, 205, 000 
37mm. antiaircraft gun 46, 000 2, 624, 000 
Simm. mortar... -eea 43,000 278. 009 
75-mm. howitzer, H. E- 142, 000 382, 500 
155- mm. howitzer, H. E. 925, 000 1, 131,000 
Stoch howitzer, EL E.. 22, 000 

ENGINEER CORPS 
Ponton bridge, 10-ton__---.... i 82 
Ponton equipage, 23-ton.._.... 1 8 
Water-puri! ion unit 4 45 
Seurchlight, Daach mobile. 285 1, 028 
CHEMICAL WARFARE 
Gas mask ——— 407,696 | 1. 297,000 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Cloth wool uniform, yards. 5, 500,000 
Field ran; 5 . 667, 000 5, 000 
Pack saddles, cargo 434 2,235 
SIGNAL CORPS 
Radio set SCR 161. 390 1,849 
Radio set SOR 171.. 26 401 
Radio set SC R 104 809 2. 188 
Wire (field wire) (miles) 16, 800 65, 491 
Field te! ones (miles) 15, 800 47, 02 
Deter! SS ERE 182 
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Mr. Chairman, I desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the figures in the 
right-hand column in the table above 
disclose the complete program as of May 
1, 1940, of supplying modern equipment 
for our Army. It should not be forgotten 
that prior to this date Europe had been 
ablaze with war for months. Poland 
was invaded September 1, 1939. Two 
days later Great Britain declared war. 
Denmark, Norway, and Finland were in- 
vaded. ‘The invasion of Holland and 
Belgium began May 10, 1940, followed by 
the invasion of France. AN this took 
place before the President suggested that 
the Congress adjourn and go home, be- 


cause there was nothing further for it 


to do. 

Following that, when Congress refused 
to quit and go home, the President ap- 
parentiy suddenly discovered that a great 
emergency existed and that there was a 
dire need for a real national defense, 
and began asking for one appropriation 
after another, running into the billions. 
He is still asking. He then began to tell 
the country what a fine national defense 
we had “on hand or on order.” 

Therefore, in view of these circum- 
stances, it was natural that the Congress 
and the country should be shocked by 
the revelation by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 
that Gen. George Marshall, who sup- 
ported the lJease-lend hbill—strangely in 
view of his own military convictions— 
was asked whether, with that authority, 
we could not transfer to Britain surplus 
stores of Army equipment, he said: 

Stores? We have no stores. It will be a 
happy day when we can speak about stores 
of Army equipment * * * we have a 


need for all the modern equipment delivered 
to us. 


And he might well have added, “and 
much besides.” 


Exports of domestic merchandise, by articles 
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This is certainly a shocking admission 
on the part of the Army’s Chief of Staff. 

The table above reveals that we were 
woefully short of modern defense equip- 
ment. Not only woefully short, danger- 
ously short. Critically short. It will be 
seen that the Army had on hand, on 
May 1, 1940, only 38,000 semiautomatic 
rifes, caliber .30. They had but 228 37 
mm. antitank guns. They had only 3 
69 mm. mortars. They had only 183 
81 mm. mortars. They had only 319 
50 caliber machine guns. They had 
only 86 .30 caliber machine guns. On 
that date, according to the testimony in 
the hearings, there was not a single 
automatic rifle, caliber 30, in the Army. 

Down through the entire list of ord- 
nance, artillery, tanks, and other combat 
vehicles, antiaircraft equipment, the 
story was the same. The “on order” de- 
fense the President talked so convinc- 
ingly about could not be completely de- 
livered before late 1941 or the middle of 
1942, and those dates have since had 
to be set forward, and nobody knows 
when our “on order” defense will ever be 
on hand. 

While all this neglect and short-sight- 
edness was taking place, we were, as is 
shown in the extracts below from the 
November 1940, Monthly Summary of 
the Department of Commerce, industri- 
ously shipping to other nations our iron 
and steel scrap by the millions of tons— 
and today we are short of this valuable 
and necessary product. We were ship- 
ping to other countries, including Japan 
and Russia, and the subjugated coun- 
tries, ferrous alloys and nonferrous 
metals by the hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth. We shipped nearly a 
billion pounds of copper abroad in the 
first 11 months of 1940, and have had to 
draw upon our reserves to replenish our 
necessary stock. 

The extracts referred to are as follows: 
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Not containing alloy 
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11, 237, 746 
45, 915, 218 

25 475 55,4 
396 22, 488 215, 954 
97 7, 088 309, 575 
22 1. 365 471, 107 

226, 437 9, 209, 079 76, 

58, 404 2, 757, 079 10, 932, 443 

35, 099, 120 716, 141 

1, 765, 483 64, 798 949.277 

18, 536, 438 470, 689 6, 690, 574 

85, 008, 300 2, 252, 151 398, 920 
664,377 200, 710 2, 998, 854 1,118, 

4, 617, 978 588, 577 84, 738, 986 7, 551, 198 

49, 659, 257 1,034,007 | 607, 602, 057 13, 279, 997 

2, 201, 441 57, 472 23, 013, 235 71¹. 
121, 045, 795 2,830, 716 1, 104, 477, 000 466, 753 
100, 675 35, 302 1.012. 304 847, 

6, 887, 211 148, 276 11, 705, 107 449, 561 

48, 264, 909 951, 502 | 309, 679, 805 5, 861, 138 

1, 207, 724 50, 582 19, 246, 103 803, 

22, 192, 693 857,974 | 318, 087, 678 12, 221, 558 
662, 506 2,659, 064 [ 957, 005, 727 29, 141, 839 
331, 792 116, 691 3, 602, 089 1, 446, 308 

2, 759, 051 218, 694 20, 295, 143 1, 320, 250 
630, 870 98, 894 55, 102, 062 2, 118, 756 
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Exports of domestic merchandise, by articles—Continued 


November 1940 11 i Novem- 
Articles 
Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars 
Strip, hoop, band, and scroll iron or steel: 
old rolled: 

Not containing alloy 22, 553, 705 755,170 | 127, 641, 730 5, 328, 586 
less steel 59, 126 9, 298 1, 415, 358 404, 471 
Hotei steel, other than stainless 52, 877 16, 967 1, 067, 187 193, 020 
Not containing alloy 19, 684, 788 194 | 277, 128, 122 7, 742 

Stainless Steel —— 50, 540 10 700 401 121 * 
Alloy steel, eee 277, 051 |. 45, 023 2, 350, 092 192, 717 
Tin to and taggers’ tin 30, 931, 078 1, 546, 047 | 810, 710, 108 41, 976, 041 
Terneplate, inclu me long ternes 666, 778 29, 214 12, 529, 072 521, 596 
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concentrates, matte, unrefined copper as blister, converter copper, or anodes (copper content) 263 206 588, 546 79, 623 
Refined copper in cathodes, billets, ingots, bars, or other forms E a E E A = 79, 763, 973 
Old and scrap copper. d 209 1, 417, 691 

and 539, 5 

1, 8055 oi 
(bare) 320, 773 
Insulated copper wire and cabl 
Rubber-covered wire. 8, 913, 562 
Weatherproof wire 281, 
Other insulated copper wire... 4, 458, 1 
Te rer ie ws Ste Olen spent: Si oe ee a eT Sh — AS Eg War a 1, 434, 819 

Power-driven metal-working machinery 217, 788, 776 
Engine lathes.......... J ĩðxVd inate rnekaane=seaeinendsesmay 14, 505, 
Turret ea s 16, 015, 704 
9 A a a ͤ di 12, 255, 436 

5 8, 988, 255 
18, 251, 743 
11, 783, 969 
Other milling machines 20, 545, 413 
8 machines 7, 001, 078 
Vertical drilling machines. 3, 464, 824 
Radial drilling machines 2, 722, 200 
Other drilling machines. 5, 380, 189 
1 2, 549, 809 
È grinding mach Lines. 5 168, 102 
Extern: knien prinding machines.. 6, 058, 852 
Internal RER ee APE ae eee 7, 253, 718 
Tool grinding, cutter grinaings ma universal grinding machines. 6, 896, 050 
ee G a 11, 480, 765 
Sheet and plate metal-working machines and parts... vo 8, 966, 111 
Fo machinery and parts 7, 738, 818 
Lee . ñð ß e f 14, 681, 834 
Molding machines 350, 180 
Jast cleaning and tumbling mach 121, 558 
Other foundry equipment and parts. 1, 483, 640 
Other power-driven metal-working mac! 1, 

Other metal-working machinery. 8, 334, 249 
Pneumatic ble too! 2, 050, 285 
Other portable and ea: or foot-operated metal-working machines and parts. 1, 856, 740 
eee ee ee . eee E ea 537, 355 
Milling cutters, eee operated $ 3 dies and taps, and similar machine - operated metal cutting N 1. 475, 458 
Ohne ß ̃—— „ ĩͤò ß ĩð . T8. 345,640 2, 414, 411 
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Mr. Chairman, it will be seen that 
steam engines, locomotives, power ma- 
chines of every character, machine tools, 
such as engine and turret lathes, milling 
machines—the very implements which 
are the bottlenecks delaying our own de- 
fense—in values of hundreds of millions 
of dollars, were going out in an enormous 
stream to the other countries, including 
Japan and Russia and the countries now 
subjugated by Hitler. 

Some of those machine tools have just 
within the last few weeks gone to Russia, 
and the British are now complaining that 
the war materials we have sent to Russia 
are finding their way into Germany. 

Everybody knows the story of how our 
airplanes have been sent over while we 
denuded ourselves of cur own defense. 

In the first 11 months of 1940 we 
shipped abroad more than 92,000 revolv- 
ers and pistols, nearly a million army 
rifles, 29,000 shotguns, more than 143,000 
machine and heavy ordnance guns and 
carriages, nearly a million metallic car- 
tridges, and 29,500,000 explosive shells 
and projectiles of the 1-pound size. 

Little wonder indeed that General Mar- 
shall sadly says: 

Stores? We have no stores. It will be a 
happy day when we can speak about stores 
of Army equipment. * * * We have a 


need for all the modern equipment delivered 
to us. 


No man in Congress or out, except Mr. 
Roosevelt and his confidants, knows the 
actual state of undefense of this Nation. 

These are the shocking reasons why so 
many Members of the Congress are 
gravely debating today whether or not 
to pass the so-called lease-lend bill, which 
has been more aptly described as the 
“Jose-lend” bill, which will authorize 
President Roosevelt to give away or sell 
to any country which he may choose 
such further part of our pitifully scant 
national defense as now exists or as can 
be delivered to us in the future. 

The administration knew, of course, 
that this flood of munitions, matériel, 
and implements of war was flowing out 
to Japan and Russia and other coun- 
tries. Nothing was done to stop it until 
very recently. Under the terms of the 
so-called lease-lend bill, Mr. Roosevelt 
could absolutely denude this Nation of its 
naval power, if he saw fit. The propo- 
nents of the bill contend he would not 
do these things. The transfer of 50 de- 
stroyers to the British without approval 
of Congress and the facts and the figures 
which have been given in the foregoing 
do not bear out this contention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein a table from the Senate 
hearings, and also extracts from the De- 
partment of Commerce summary of ex- 
ports for the month of November. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. SMITH]. 
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Mr. SMITH of Washington, Mr. Chair- 
man, I intend to vote for H. R. 1776, as 
amended, because I am convinced that it 
is a measure which is decidedly in the in- 
terests of our national defense. 

Every poll of public opinion and the 
letters which I have received from my 
constituents indicate that the vast ma- 
jority of the American people favor all 
aid to Great Britain short of war. They 
favor our sending planes, munitions, and 
implements of warfare to Great Britain 
as speedily as possible, which is what this 
legislation seeks to accomplish. We 
hereby seek to improve and strengthen 
our own defense by helping Great Britain 
to defeat the Axis dictatorships and 
thereby prevent their attacking and in- 
vading the Western Hemisphere and our 
own country. We provide the young men 
of Great Britain with the implements of 
warfare in order to obviate, if possible, 
the need and necessity of our own young 
men having to use similar weapons in the 
defense of our country. Is this a wise 
and prudent policy for us to follow? It 
seems to me that it is. In other words, 
we seek to keep war out of the United 
States and thereby keep the United 
States out of war. 


We have succeeded in keeping out of 
the war to this date, and we are the only 
nation in the world which has not suf- 
fered loss of life or property. Under all 
the conditions and circumstances, this is 
a miraculous achievement and is the best 
evidence of the desire of President Roose- 
velt and Congress not to involve our coun- 
try unless and until we are ourselves 
attacked. This has been and remains 
our principal objective. 


The main purpose of H. R. 1776, as 
amended, is to enable the President to 
more effectively defend the United States 
by measures short of war, within the 
Constitution. As Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy, the President al- 
ready possesses enormous constitutional 
powers. The President can sever diplo- 
matic relations with foreign powers. The 
President can send the Army and Navy 
wherever he deems advisable. The fact 
that he has exercised none of these con- 
stitutional powers is positive proof of the 
fact that he has sought to avoid war, for 
he has refrained from exercising any of 
the constitutional powers which might 
and very likely would precipitate hostil- 
ities. H. R. 1776, as amended, will bet- 
ter enable the President to coordinate 
production and the allocation of arma- 
ments to satisfy British and American 
needs and in collaboration with the Army 
and Navy Departments render a maxi- 
mum of aid to Great Britain and at the 
same time better build up our own na- 
tional defense. Is not this a wise, pru- 
dent, and salutary policy to follow? It 
seems to me that it is, and there is not 
a single sound, valid objection which can 
be urged against it. [Applause.] 

As indicative of public sentiment in the 
State of Washington, I append the reso- 
lution which has just been adopted by an 
overwhelming majority in both branches 
of the Washington State Legislature. 
Every member of the senate and house 
present from my Third Congressional 
District voted in favor of the adoption 
of the resolution. [Applause.] 
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The resolution reads as follows: 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 


Relating to the foreign policies of the United 
States 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Washington 
in legislative session assembled: 

Whereas the citizens of this Commonwealth 
have given overwhelming endorsement to the 
foreign policies of President Franklin D, 
Roosevelt; and i 

Whereas at the present moment the free 
peoples of the world are engaged in a life and 
death struggle with the totalitarian powers, 
who seek to crush those fundamental rights 
dear to all Americans, the right to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness; and 

Whereas the Honorable Wendell L. Willkie, 
titular head of the Republican Party, has 
shown his high patriotism by endorsing the 
program of the President in this great world 
crisis: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend the efforts of 
our President to give full aid to the valiant 
free peoples of the world in their battle to 
preserve the principles of democracy, and that 
we call upon our representatives in Congress 
to support him to the utmost in his magnifi- 
cent fight to keep our country out of war 
while giving full aid to the democratic na- 
tions engaged in a valiant struggle against 
barbarian aggressors; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
immediately sent to the President, the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, and Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, and to each of our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, 

The roll call in the senate and house 
was as follows: 

Senate: For, 40; against, 2; absent 2. 

Against: Atkinson, Murfin. 

For: Baldwin, Bargreen, Black, Copeland, 
Dawson, Drumheller, Duggan, Edwards, Eg- 
bert, Haddon, Huntley, Jackson, Keller, Lind- 
say, Lovejoy, Malstrom, Marsh, Maxwell, Me- 
Donald, McGavick, McMillan, McQuesten, Mil- 
ler, Moe, Mohler, Morgan, Murphy, Neal, Orn- 
dorff, Percival, Ray, Roberts, Rosellini, 
Schroeder, Shorett, Stinson, Sullivan, Thomas, 
Voyce, Wall. 

Absent: Balfour, Farquharson. 

House: For, 79; against, 18; absent, 2. 

Against: Bernethy, Custer, Dootson, Eaton, 
Eddy, Hurley, Lauman, Needham, O'Gorman, 
Pennock, Pettus, Shadbolt, Sisson, Vernon A. 
Smith, Taylor, Todd, Trombley, Woodall. 

For: H. C. Armstrong, Ralph L. J. Arm- 
strong, Backman, Beierlein, Bienz, Boede, 
Broome, Callow, Carty, Chervenka, Clark, 
Cowen, Devenish, Doherty, Dore, Erdahl, Rob- 
ert M. Ford, Dr. U. S. Ford, Foster, French, 
Gallagher, Gates, Graham, Hall, Hanks, Julia 
Butler Hansen, Alfred J. Hanson, Henry, 
Harry F. Henson, Isenhart, Walter A. John- 
son, George H. Johnston, D. W. Jones, John R. 
Jones, Judd, Kehoe, George G. Kinnear, Leber, 
Lee, Lennart, Loney, Lyman, Martin, Mc- 
Cutcheon, McDonald, McPherson, Floyd C. 
Miller, Fred Miller, Montgomery, O'Brien, 
Pearsall, Phillips, Pitt, Reno, Edward F. Riley, 
Rosellini, Ruark, Ryan, Sandegren, Schu- 
mann, Sexton, Jurie B. Smith, Sweeny, Taft, 
Thomas, Tisdale, Trunkey, Turner, Twidwell, 
Underwood, Van Buskirk, Vane, Warnica, 
Watkins, Wenberg, Wiggen, Zent, Mr. Speaker 
(Reilly). 

Absent: Murphy, Savage. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hesitate to take the floor follow- 
ing the epoch-making speech of our 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack]. The speech he 
delivered on the floor this afternoon will 
rank as one of the notable speeches in 
the history of the American Congress. 
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His clear and convincing exposition of 
the bill, the high plane upon which he 
pitched his argument and the eloquence 
with which he maintained it, leaves 
nothing to be added. Any further argu- 
ment in behalf of the bill would be su- 
perfluous. I shall not discuss it further. 
I shall follow him implicitly in this su- 
preme hour of his statesmanlike and 
effective leadership. But just a word on 
a phase of the question not yet touched 
upon in the course of the debate. It is 
.. broad subject with far-reaching im- 
Plications radiating in many directions, 
and there is always the possibility that 
in our deep interest in its primary objec- 
tive in international relations we may 
overlook its inevitable reaction on our 
domestic economy, 

The bill provides for the transportation 
of products, commodities, goods, wares, 
merchandise, and services in unprece- 
dented quantities. To quote the language 
of the bill, it provides for the fabrication, 
processing, distribution, and disposition 
of any “defense article” which, of course, 
includes the products and joint products 
of both labor and industry. Iam wonder- 
ing if the provisions of the bill are to be 
interpreted as including also the products 
of agriculture as well as those of labor 
and industry. May I ask the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, in charge of this bill, who 
has handled it with such skill and success 
in both the committee and the House, 
if we are to understand that the provi- 
sions of the bill apply to farm products 
as well as to manufactured products? 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman is cor- 
rect in so understanding. It does so pro- 
vide in the bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. There has 
been some discussion as to whether farm 
products are included but this statement 
by the chairman of the committee which 
considered and reported the bill conclu- 
sively disposes of any doubts which may 
have arisen in that connection. It is cer- 
tain then that the Government under 
this authorization will send abroad not 
only the products of our plants and fac- 
tories but vast quantities of food, feed, 
and fiber grown on the American farms. 
Only one further fact remains to be de- 
termined. Will the farmer be as well paid 
for his labor and products thus contrib- 
uted to the program as labor and indus- 
try are paid for those which they supply. 
The Government has already indicated 
its deep concern in seeing that both labor 
and industry are amply compensated for 
their services. All contracts awarded up 
to this time have contained cost-plus 
provisions or have been negotiated at fig- 
ures which insured protection against 
loss and legitimate profits for all con- 
cerned. And where it has been necessary 
to further assure industry, the Govern- 
ment has provided facilities, built plants, 
supplied equipment, and made loans to 
be amortized out of the products pro- 
duced under the contract. 

Likewise labor has been protected and 
wage scales guaranteed by the clauses in 
every contract requiring meticulous ob- 
servance of labor laws providing for min- 
imum wages and maximum hours and 
otherwise insuring the payment of the 
highest wages under the most favorable 
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conditions ever enjoyed by labor in any 
land. 

This is as it should be. And only one 
more step is needed. That is for the 
Government to give similar assurance 
to the farmer that when cotton, wheat, 
corn, pork, beef, rice, tobacco, and dairy 
products are shipped abroad with guns, 
planes, tanks, and munitions, the Gov- 
ernment will pay him as fair a price for 
his toil and as fair a price for his prod- 
ucts as it pays labor and industry. 

Happily, there is no difficulty in de- 
termining what farm .prices should be. 
While Congress was enacting laws speci- 
fying minimum wages for labor and 
maximum prices for industry, it also 
enacted laws promising the farmer min- 
imum parity prices and providing for- 
mulas for determining parity prices. 
Here are the prices computed by the 
Department of Agriculture under those 
formulas: 


Parity prices of farm products 


‘Estimates of ala prises received by farmers at local 
farm markets ba on reports to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. Average of reports covering the 
United States weighted according to relative impor- 
tance of district and States} 


5-year 
aver Parity 
age, Decem- price, 
Product August] ber | Decem 
1909- 940 ber 
July 1940 
1914 
Cotton, pound — 12,4 9, 33 15. 87 
Corn, bushel.. 64.2 54.5 82,2 
Wheat, bushel. 88. 4 71.5 113. 2 
— 11.87 7. 53 15.19 
69.7 64.9 86.5 
39. 9 32.3 51.1 
009 81 11,73 
4.8 3.22 6.1 
Rice, bus hell 81.3 76.3 104.1 
‘obacco: 
be ad types 11-14, 
SSE cents. 22,9 | 121 | 22.4 
Burley, type 31, Sound 
5 cents. -] 22. 2 17.3 121.8 
Apples, bushel dollars.. 90 86 1. 
Beef cattle. hundredweight 
ollars..| 5. 21 7, 56 6, 67 
Chick n 2 5. 50 9. 24 
. pound cents. -] 11.4 13.0 14.6 
Butt dozen do. 21. 5 26. 8 137.0 
= terfat, pound do. 26.3 34.8 136. 8 
Wool. pound — — do. 18. 3 31.2 23.4 
Va calves, hundredweight 
ollars..] 6.75 9.01 8. 64 
Lamb, hundredweight..do....| 5. 87 7.88 7. 51 
Horses, each 0.22.. o. 136.60 | 69. 10 174. 80 


1 Post-war base. 

2 Soybeans for seed. 
Prices not available, 

4 Adjusted for seasonality. 


And here are computations of parity 
wages from data supplied by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics: 

Parity wages in building and construction, 
and of factory workers 


June 1, 1940 
Occupation Panne 3 
s parity 
per week | earnings 
Dollars Dollars 
Plumbers 58. 10 37. 13 
Electricians. 58. 04 33. 42 
Stonemasons. 59. 60 36, 18 
Steam fitters. 59. 91 35.24 
Carpenters.. 55.15 32. 78 
Painters 50, 32 31. 56 
Bricklayers. . 64.85 43, 24 
Factory workers 25.77 17. 11 


I do not happen to have with me a 
tabulation of parity prices for industrial 
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products but they are available. And a 
glance at the financial page of any news- 
paper will show conclusively that indus- 
trial prices are far above parity, some of 
them, as in the case of building materials, 
having increased as much as 50 percent 
in the last 90 days. 

I think no one will deny, in the face of 
these official reports, that agriculture is 
entitled to receive a bare parity price, at 
least, for all farm products shipped to 
England under the provisions of this act, 
when the Government is so aggressively 
demanding minimum wage scales and 
maximum prices on all industrial prod- 
ucts shipped to England under the pro- 
visions of the act. 

In every past war agriculture has borne 
the brunt of the economic recoil which 
always attends and follows military cam- 
paigns, whether foreign or domestic. The 
American farmer has invariably been 
caught between the upper and lower mill- 
stones of uncontrolled inflation in the 
price of everything he bought and the 
imposition of arbitrary regulations freez- 
ing the price of everything he had to sell. 

Legislation by Congress in recent years 
authorizing parity prices for farm prod- 
ucts should prevent the recurrence of 
such conditions under the operation of 
this bill. And it is to be hoped that the 
Committee on Agriculture in furtherance 
of this established policy, will shortly re- 
port legislation implementing this au- 
thorization. In the enactment of such 
legislation, organized agriculture earn- 
estly solicits the aid and counsel of all 
representatives of organized labor with 
whom the American farmer has always 
cooperated so wholeheartedly to secure 
legislation providing the highest possible 
standard of living for American labor. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no substantial number of American 
citizens who desire active participation 
ii the bloody European carnage. 

Our present national course and for- 
eign policy will have no bearing or effect 
upon the probability of our becoming in- 
volved in the war. It all depends upon 
Hitler and his criminal allies, who will 
not hesitate to strike as foul a blow 
against the United States as was struck 
against Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
defenseless Denmark, an the other neu- 
tral and peace-loving neighbors of Ger- 
many—Luxemburg, Belgium, Holland, 
and Norway. No provocation was given 
there, none will be necessary here to 
strike down our country. Military ex- 
pediency only and the ability to get away 
with arson, rape, and murder will be the 
deciding factors in any attempted fulfill- 
ment of the objectives of Mein Kampf. 
Germany never before needed an excuse 
to attack her neighbors; she needs one 
much less today. The historical record 
of her depredations always bad, became 
intensely worse during the period of 1864 
to 1939. During these 75 years, without 
provocation she murderously struck down 
her neighbors five times. We as a sov- 
ereign people are safe from involvement 
by German attack as long as Britain and 
her fleet bars the way across the broad 
Atlantic highway; for concededly it is not 
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the water in the narrow moat known as 
the English Channel that thus far has 
kept the Germans out of England—it is 
the British fleet and nothing else. 

There is no reason at this time why the 
United States should in reality or by any 
binding and formal alliance become a 
belligerent partner of England; but 
America, as the best possible means of 
self-defense, immediately should supply 
Great Britain with bombs, barbed wire, 
buckshot, and baled hell in unlimited 
quantities, for cash or as an outright gift. 
Our merchant ships should be used to 
shorten England’s life line by carrying 
her supplies from distant parts of the 
world to Boston, Montreal, Halifax, and 
other New England, Nova Scotian, and 
Canadian ports for transshipment over 
the short trans-Atlantic route over which 
ships could be more easily and safely con- 
voyed by the British to their own ports. 

The number of Americans who oppose 
aid to Britain is about in balance with 
those who on the other hand demand our 
immediate and outright declaration of 
war and joining with England. The 
number constitutes but a small fraction 
of the population. 

It is my studied and unswerving 
opinion that by concentrating our efforts 
upon maximum possible production of 
ships, planes, tanks, and munitions which 
should be supplied Britain to the great- 
est possible extent consistent with our 
own needs and safety, that we will best 
serve ourselves, and saving democracy 
we will restore the subjugated peoples of 
blood-drenched Europe. That is the only 
safe course and as I see it the only one 
which offers promise of noninvolvement. 

This is no time for temporizing, specu- 
lating, or silly sentimentalism. We must 
face realities, we cannot dicker, bargain, 
or compromise with Germany. She is 
without honor—she has no word. We 
must observe the ever-increasing number 
of victims that have fallen beneath the 
crushing weight of her ruthlessness. We 
must remember, too, that in every in- 
stance trusting victims were attacked and 
their sovereignty destroyed after a solemn 
pledge had been voluntarily given by ag- 
gressor Germany. 

We are unchallenged today and beyond 
the reach of the predators because of the 
limited aid thus far given to England. 
Our future will be made permanently se- 
cure by a British victory made possible 
by our continued material contributions. 

Those who would attempt to prevent 
the flow of these essentials of war to the 
struggling democracies cannot hide their 
real purpose, the success at arms of Nazi 
Germany and her allies. 

You Republicans misunderstand the 
philosophy, the temper of the American 
people. You insist upon being wrong on 
the question of sound foreign policy 
when you could so easily be right by 
following our patriotic and inspired 
President. Pay heed to the head of your 
party, to your chosen leader. Listen at- 
tentively to his advice bearing upon the 
pending question. Do not repeat the 
same mistake you made as you looked 
forward to the campaign of 1940. For- 
get politics. Let 1942 take care of itself 
or it will take care of you. False proph- 
ets such as the one who stood in this well 
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and predicted that the Republicans 
would gain 80 seats will lead you into 
the wilderness and political oblivion. 
Throw away your white cane and tin cup, 
open your political eyes, and quit this 
everlasting hopeless groping. Most of 
you are not so blind as to be unable to 
see the danger which threatens America, 
civilization, the world, all of us without 
regard to partisan affiliation. A certain 
amount of comedy is necessary even 
when public hearings are being con- 
ducted on serious questions. It was 
nevertheless pathetic to see the re- 
hearsed burlesque which the people wit- 
nessed during the recent appearance of 
a barnstorming stunt flier who gave ad- 
vice from the storehouse of his inex- 
haustible ignorance about America’s 
foreign policy, about her invincibility 
and security. It was a show, the best 
show the public ever saw and the chorus 
rose and applauded. The sum total of 
Lindbergh’s advice could be totaled at 
zero. If you do not get down to realities, 
you will lose the public confidence and 
your party hide. Why not invite 
“Wrong Way” Corrigan to testify? He 
performed a greater trick flight than 
did Lindbergh. Why not invite the ex- 
pression of the eight or nine other trans- 
Atlantic fliers who crossed the ocean 
ahead of Lindbergh and Corrigan; they 
could give testimony just as valuable and 
authoritative as that of the Lone Eagle. 

Judging the attitude of the minority 
by the conclusions contained in the re- 
port the inevitable and logical interpre- 
tation could only be that the testimony 
of the following list of credible and ex- 
perienced witnesses were of no weight 
or import. Among these you will find 
men and women of the highest order, 
diplomats, labor leaders, statesmen, 
military and naval experts of the highest 
rank, industrialists, journalists, and, last 
but not least, the brilliant and experi- 
enced Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
his worthy cabinet associates, Henry 
Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury; 
and the Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy, Henry L. Stimson and Frank 
Knox, 

A dictator bill the Republicans labeled 
H. R. 1776. It is an anti-Hitler bill, 
aimed to make America safe for us all. 
The combination of numerals designating 
the bill have a deep significance at this 
time. Patriots will rally to its support as 
did the patriots in that historic year of 
1776, when our independence was de- 
clared, our Government born, and the 
rights of Americans everywhere perma- 
nently established. We shall carry on 
now to preserve our American way of life. 

Precious time is being wasted in a use- 
less and a protracted debate that has 
been transferred from the news pages to 
the floor of this House. It may be dan- 
gerous trifling with the security of our 
own Nation, upon which today the civil- 
ized world depends. The great majority 
of the Members will not be affected by the 
gas attack, the wind, and hot air, but will 
be influenced by the pressing need of the 
hour, guided by patriotism. In the House 
the bill will pass with reasonable prompt- 
ness and carry by a substantial margin. 
Then it is destined to face a withering 
attack after leaving here. The purpose 
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being to delay action, in order to handi- 
cap the struggling democracies in favor 
of Germany, so she may retain her ill- 
gotten gains and continue the enslave- 
ment of millions of proud and civilized 
people. 

The Chinook winds from the Northwest 
will blow like a fury, pseudo-isolationists 
will employ every trick phrase their 
genius is capable of inventing, and this 
they will level against the proponents of 
the bill. But the sanity, patriotism, and 
courage of the majority will withstand 
the onslaught, the bill will pass and be- 
come law, and civilization will be saved 
by America’s magnanimous and fearless 
action. 

I hope that when the bill is discussed 
in the Senate we may as a part of the 
debates find out the source of the malo- 
dorous eight-point proposal for a negoti- 
ated peace. I refer to the one which 
seeks to enslave permanently the people 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the other 
countries, and attempts to let the crimi- 
nal Nazis go stark free for their arch 
crime of all time. It is without a doubt 
Nazi-ist in origin. It could not be other- 
wise. It is cut exactly according to their 
own pattern, and, if I am wrong in my 
suspicions that a special courier or “fifth 
columnist” did not take advantage of the 
proponent, then I can only say that men- 
tal telepathy and kindred spirits work 
in a way that is strange and effective, 
The Lindbergh plan along this line, which 
aims at a stalemate or a combat draw, 
is inspired by the same philosophy, if not 
original with Goebbels and Hitler. 
Someone in the Senate might ask some 
pointed, embarrassing questions which 
might satisfy the craving for knowledge 
of the American people. I do hope so. 

Every time the administration proposes 
a bill and it then becomes the responsi- 
bility of the majority to expedite its pas- 
sage, the Republican minority yells “dic- 
tatorship,” “bankruptcy,” “abdication by 
Congress,” “rubber stamps,” “unconsti- 
tutional,” and employs every other verbal 
and written bogey thay can bring to bear 
against the measure. We heard it used 
against the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, the Gold Standard Act, and again 
when we debated the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. Every time we considered 
a relief bill this Chamber resounded with 
high-pitched voices and the stereotyped . 
phrases. Similarly, these same old 
charges were hurled at the majority as 
part of the reorganization debates, and 
again when the neutrality, embargo, and 
wages and hours bills were debated. 

My friend the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Fis], the spearhead of many 
spirited battles, among other ridiculous 
statements, on Monday, said: 

Henceforth the Congress would be a mere 
rubber stamp to register the decrees and 
edicts of the President, if he condescends 
to ask for them. 


It is startling news to me that we are 
only now to become rubber stamps. 

I thought I heard Republicans shouting 
loud and long about our mental and phy- 
sical resiliency or ductility so many times 
that we believed we were confirmed and 
vulcanized implements used to register 
the will of the President. That line of 
bunk is so old, outworn, and ineffective 
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that the people have at last learned that 
it is a fake and a foible. Democracy goes 
on safe in the hands of the Democrats, 
to the chagrin of a bewildered Republican 
minority. 

Is it the Republican Party idea or that 
of the purblind variety within it to ham- 
string the Chief Executive during a time 
of continued emergency? Are we to 
quibble, argue, and debate in order to 
procrastinate, in order to encourage the 
dictators of Germany, Italy, and mili- 
taristic Japan? The red tape of insin- 
cerity and legislative privilege must be 
cut to the limit. This bill does not au- 
thorize or confer any dictatory power 
upon the President; it does not eliminate 
or surrender congressional control; it is 
not unconstitutional. The bill aims to 
free the hand of the Executive, within 
proper bounds, to deal expeditiously with 
any emergency now existent or which 
may momentarily arise. The bill will 
permit counter moves to circumvent Ger- 
man and Japanese threats wherever they 
may appear to menace our American 
rights and interests, whether in China, in 
Europe, or in the Western Hemisphere. 
The bill will save the lives of American 
boys and girls. 

The bill may bear directly upon pro- 
spective deals and may allow some horse 
trading. I am not going to handicap the 
Commander in Chief of my country so 
that he forfeits in trade a thoroughbred 
for a broomtailed pony. 

The battleship King George V, which 
recently visited our shores when the new 
British Ambassador arrived, is to be 
traded for American destroyers, so it is 
rumored. The newspaper story written 
by Cliff Prevost, outstanding Capitol cor- 
respondent for the Detroit Free Press, 
was promptly denied. In view of what is 
happening in Indochina and the threats 
of the Japanese toward the Dutch East 
Indies, it might be most reasonable to 
assume that battlewagons of the greatest 
possible gun power for the United States 
are the need of the hour. 

If we are to stand by our oft-repeated 
declarations of policy, if we are to defend 
the flag as long as it waves over the 
Philippines, if we are to protect our vital 
far eastern trade routes, our missions, 
and our rights, then we must be prepared 
for any eventuality. The yellow peril of 
the Pacific, stimulated by the poison of 
German cohesion and phobia, each day 
threatens America with ever-increasing 
boldness. The war lords of Japan are 
inching their way toward the acquisition 
of territories and bases which will 
strangle American trade in the Far East, 
pinch off essential raw materials, and 
destroy American industry with the ag- 
gregate result of reducing our living 
standard to an intolerable level. Japan 
will not fight the United States only be- 
cause she cannot do so successfully at 
this time. She will attempt to gain every 
advantage she can, and we must act in 
concert with Great Britain and Holland 
to stop her in her tracks; there is no time 
to lose. Not a shot will be fired, not a 
single life will be lost if we act with de- 
termination and promptness, if with 
courage, we act now. All hell’s afire, and 
broken loose, and here we are fiddling 
and fuddling about whether we ought to 
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fight it or learn to live with it. Some 
ponderous debate has been going on as to 
whether we should supply the English 
fireman with a squirt gun gratis or charge 
him for it. 

I am in favor of all-out aid to England 
as long as they are willing to continue 
this heroic fight for Christianity, demcc- 
racy, and for humanity. I only hope that 
if and when they get the Hun on the run 
that they will burn his tail feathers off so 
close they will reduce him to cracklins. 
Hitler and his supporters know that if 
England gets our continued increased 
material assistance that he may as well 
be in hell without a fan as to try to defeat 
the heroic Britons. So he tried to bull- 
doze the United States, but in this he 
failed. “We do not scare so easily,” so 
said our great President. I confess, I will 
never be satisfied until Hitler’s mangy, 
worthless hide is tanned and nailed to a 
barn door. To accomplish the destruc- 
tion of Nazi-ism, I am willing to stand a 
tax increase of 100 percent to pay for all 
the buckshot and baled hell the British 
can deliver to the Nazis with my com- 
pliments. 

Hitler’s most recent declaration is the 
most brazen and contemptible lie beneath 
which we find the broken remains of the 
victims, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, Norway, 
Denmark, and others soon to follow. Will 
Ireland be next? The scab paperhanger 
can be relied upon to do just the opposite 
of what he tells the world. In other 
words, if he disclaims any desire to attack 
the United States or to invade Ireland, 
the opposite is exactly what he will do, 
and if peaceful Ireland, trying so hard to 
maintain her difficult neutral position, is 
invaded by Germany, then I say to you 
that our Navy should meet them head-on 
and blow the pirates into eternity. With 
me that will be the last straw. 

For the two reasons, first, because it 
will indicate clearly their westerly ad- 
vance toward our American shores by ex- 
tending the German battle line 800 to 900 
miles from their westernmost boundary; 
and second, because Ireland must be 
spared the suffering and the mass murder 
which otherwise awaits her sons and 
daughters. Iam voting for the bill, [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
utterly opposed to the pending resolu- 
tion. I am opposed to it with or without 
amendments. I am opposed to its very 
essence and its very reason for being. I 
am opposed to the foreign policy which 
it symbolizes and is intended to imple- 
ment. I am opposed to it because it 
means and spells war—war for America 
and American youth on foreign soil. I 
am opposed to it because it means and 
spells military dictatorship for all Amer- 
ica here at home. 

In this hour of tragedy all over the 
world, America stands at the crossroads. 
Down one course lies the destiny of our 
great Nation based on a policy of Amer- 
ica for the Americans, while down the 
other lies our destiny based on a policy of 
internationalism. To those of us en- 
trusted with the votes representing the 
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will of our people falls the vital responsi- 
bility of committing this country to either 
one of these two courses. There is no 
middle ground. 

There can be no doubt that H. R. 
1776—which numerical designation must 
be causing our patriots of Revolutionary 
fame to writhe restlessly in protest— 
commits us irrevocably and irretrievably 
to a course of internationalism and im- 
perialism. We cannot follow the Presi- 
dent’s call to free the world from oppres- 
sion, repression, and insecurity without 
at the same time committing ourselves 
to the far-reaching responsibilities and 
implications of such a crusade. The idea 
of wrestling with the unemployment and 
insecurity problems of the world finds 
me quite cold and unresponsive, particu- 
larly when I have daily reminders calling 
to my attention the many millions in the 
United States who even today, at this 
very hour, are hungry, cold, and clothed 
in rags. Recent statements of Bevin of 
Britain and his comrades indicate that 
they, too, are leaders in a similar cru- 
sade based on economic morality and 
equality for the whole world. 

This must mean then that we are 
brothers in the flesh and the spirit of 
this grandiose international moral spasm 
but to attain this lofty ideal, our mutual 
objective, we must first engage in the 
great holocaust of war. Well, that is one 
effective way to reduce unemployment. 
At least H. R. 1776 will be the means to 
this partial satisfaction of our idealistic 
crusade against world unemployment and 
poverty. The title of this resolution 
should be amended to read: 

A bill to liquidate the world unemploy- 
ment through war and its mass employment 
of human cannon fodder. 


What an indictment of our collective 
intelligence that we once again, after 
less than a quarter of a century, per- 
mit ourselves to be the willing victims of 
foreign war plans and war propaganda. 
But here we are at the cross roads re- 
gardless of the clearly marked signposts 
of the past 3 years, almost crowding in 
our eagerness to get down the road to 
war. And, once again, in the name of 
Christianity, morality, and humanity, 
ironically enough we orient ourselves 
down the road to hell itself. 

And for what purpose is it proposed for 
America to make this horrible sacrifice? 
What is the purpose of this resolution? 

We are told that it is to save democracy 
for the world. But we know that to be 
false, for we know that the only democ- 
racy remaining in all this world is here in 
the United States of America where this 
resolution cannot save but only can de- 
stroy it. We know this is not a resolu- 
tion to save America, for, if it were, it 
would be a resolution to remedy the ills 
of an American people one-third of whom 
are ill-housed and ill-clothed and ill-fed. 

We are told that it is to save the people 
of Great Britain whose financial re- 
sources are exhausted. But we know that 
also to be false, for we know that the 
financial resources of the British Empire 
are far from exhausted, that the existing 
wealth of that enipire is enormous, that 
the possessions of the British Crown are 
of incalculable worth, and that the aggre- 
gate wealth of the subjects of the British 
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Empire—these subjects in whose name 
this falsehood is presented—is beyond 
that of any other nation upon the face 
of the earth. 

We are told that the purpose of this 
bill is to save England by giving to it the 
ships and the defense weapons, the air- 
planes, and the guns of the American 
people. But we know that likewise to 
be false, for we know that today Great 
Britain possesses more merchant ship- 
ping than ever before in her history—so 
much that her ships are reported still to 
be carrying oil from Venezuela and 
copper from Chile, and the Lord only 
knows what other war supplies, to Spain 
for probable transshipment to Italy and 
to Germany to be used in the mass 
murder of Great Britain’s own people; 
and her ships are busy making private 
profits in the Asiatic trade which that 
same Great Britain hesitates to entrust 
to American ships because Great Britain 
fears we will not return that trade after 
the war. 

In the matter of increased supplies of 
airplanes, guns, and I O U’s, authorized 
in this bill, we also know that this reso- 
lution will not help England to meet this 
impending so-called crisis, because we 
now are sending too her more than gener- 
ous allotments of the materials of war- 
fare which our productive capacity is 
currently turning out. The immediate 
crisis upon which the present need of 
this bill is being sold to the American 
public will not be affected one iota by 
the passage of this bill, unless we are to 
give away more of our existing naval and 
military strength. We are advised that 
this further stripping of our own meager 
defenses is not contemplated at the mo- 
ment. Therefore it seems to me quite 
clear that any emergent urgency of this 
bill, insofar as immediate aid to England 
is concerned, is just so much window 
dressing to develop further the already 
distressing war psychosis of our people 
which is daily being fanned into a higher 
flame by militants, even of our clergy, 
who would have us commit murder in 
the name of Christianity and God. 

But this resolution, Mr. Chairman, is 
flying false colors. It has no right to be 
called a resolution, for there is no reso- 
lution in it. This is a child of irresolu- 
tion, of fear, and hysteria, and downright 
pusillanimity cowering behind the pretext 
of aiding democracy while cravenly pro- 
posing to permit the poor, deluded com- 
mon people, the sacrificed and mis- 
guided people of Britain, to defend us, as 
they have been deluded into defending 
their own money-grabbing, imperialistic 
aristocracy, while our own poor, mis- 
guided people suffer the consequences of 
our lack of courage and of our incompe- 
tence—yours and mine. We are afraid 
to face the truth. We are considering 
betraying America and all it stands for 
because we are afraid to face the truth. 
And this resolution is the written con- 
fession of it. This is what this miscon- 
ceived resolution is, and every thinking 
man and woman knows it. It proposes 
the surrender of the last democracy upon 
earth into the hands not only of a mili- 
tary dictatorship but of the international 
brigands whose god is the calf of gold. 
On the basis of buying time at the ex- 
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pense of the blood of the poor people of 
England, what a crass and a sordid stand 
America takes as it enacts the principle 
and policy of this legislation. 

Let us suppose that this horrible reso- 
lution is passed, then let us contemplate 
the inevitable result. Dictatorship at 
home and abroad while the war goes on. 
Dictation by foreigners if the end is de- 
feat. And if the end is victory for Brit- 
ain, and us, what then? Inescapable 
necessity for the establishing of Ameri- 
can influence over and responsibility for 
the war-prostrated peoples of all the 
world, for the sponsoring by America of 
governments everywhere and the policing 
and feeding and financing of the entire 
world. That, Mr. Chairman, is the in- 
evitable harvest of what is sought by the 
instigators of this monstrosity we have 
before us. That is the harvest they in- 
vite, wittingly or no. Is that what we 
want or what our people want? 

Mr. Chairman, I say to you and to the 
Members of this House that, cry though 
my voice may in the wilderness, never 
shall I vote nor acquiesce in such craven 
abandonment of reason as this resolu- 
tion offers, nor such hollow mockery of 
truth as that to which it pretends. This 
is not a resolution for the defense of 
America. It is a resolution for the de- 
fense of international financiers and 
aristocrats desiring to cling to their own 
ill-gotten wealth while their own poor 
people fight the war and America’s poor 
people pay the bills. 

This resolution is predicated on the 
proposition that this European and 
Asiatic threat to the British Empire is 
our war. It assumes that our defense 
and the security of the Western Hemi- 
sphere depend upon the defeat of the 
Axis Powers. I deny such an assump- 
tion and reject any such premise. 
Stripping the false face of obvious war 
propaganda from the contention of the 
arm-chair strategists that the Western 
Hemisphere faces a military invasion, it 
seems crystal clear to me that the worldly 
financial and trade interests of the 
United States and the British Empire 
then stand forth as the real reason for 
this interventionist foreign policy. If 
this is the case, and I believe that it is, 
then, the two to three billions of dollars’ 
worth of normal and average export vol- 
ume of the United States is not in my 
opinion worth the shedding of one drop 
of blood of a single American youth in war 
on foreign soil for the protection of the 
same. For me, then, there is only left 
the trade and financial interests of the 
British Empire as the reason for being 
of this bill which, God forbid, that 
America should be committed to foreign 
wars to preserve. 


We are told that we cannot survive in 
a world where force runs rampant and 
dictatorial governments reign, and yet 
for the 150 years of our national being, 
during which period America has done 
pretty well for itself, there has been only 
one decade that has not had from one to 
eight armed conflicts and clashes of force 
between nations. During the same pe- 
riod dictators all over the world have 
come and gone. So now we are to change 
all this through the world-paternalistic 
and interventionist foreign policy of 
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Uncle Sam as outlined in this legislative 
monstrosity now pending. In other 
words, our Government plus Comrade 
Beyin, of England, are to create the 
world holding company for good will 
and security for all men; but, first, su- 
perlatively ironical as it is, we must go 
to war in the interests of this good will 
and security. When will the American 
people refuse to be lulled into a mental 
coma by such continuously recurring un- 
mitigated eyewash? International good 
will will find its most fertile soil in the 
solution of economic maladjustments 
within nations which are nearly self- 
sufficient and then permitting any re- 
sultant surpluses to overflow to the less 
fortunate nations of the world; that is, 
when international financial interests 
permit such an ideal to be developed. 

In conclusion let me state that my op- 
position to the policy of war, briefly sum- 
marized, is based on a two-fold view- 
point: ; 

First, no individual or nation ever 
swaggered around looking for trouble 
without getting it and paying plenty and 
dearly for it, and that is the policy laid 
down in this bill for the United States 
to follow; and, second, the United States 
with the sole exception of the first World 
War and a few minor martial aberra- 
tions, has always done pretty well for 
itself by keeping its nose out of foreign 
entanglements, and we would do mighty 
well to follow that course now, but I fear 
that the national proboscus has already 
pushed out over 3,000 to 7,000 miles of 
water, asking for punishment which we 
will inevitably. get, win, lose, or draw, as 
we may, in this war. 

In brief, as to my position in connection 
with H. R. 1776 and the foreign policy, 
it symbolizes, I am constrained and hon- 
ored to “string along” with that brave 
and courageous American, Lindbergh. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. Murpocx]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, for 
3 long and hectic days we have lis- 
tened to debate on this bill, with many in- 
stances of heat, passion, fiery denuncia- 
tion together with more solemn warning 
than I have heard at any time during 
my 4 years in this body—and these 
last 4 years have been momentous. I 
truly believe that there is no exaggera- 
tion in the statements made by gentle- 
men on both sides of the aisle that this 
is a momentous bill, for I truly believe 
that this is the most critical time our 
country has faced in a generation, and 
accordingly, this bill may be of deepest 
significance, I had about made up my 
mind to listen only and say nothing this 
time excepting by my vote. However, I 
cannot let slip this last opportunity to 
indicate my feeling and attitude in such 
a crucial hour. 

Let us look at facts and act accord- 
ingly. America has the blueprints of a 
two-ocean navy and it was good to have 
Chairman Viwnson’s statement that we 
have at this moment more than blue- 
prints. However, practically our entire 
Navy is in the Pacific. There must be 
some very good reason why it is in the 
Pacific. I would like to see our present 
naval strength, which is today in the 
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Pacific, remain there. Now, we are told, 
that we cannot have a two-ocean navy 
before 1946. It is certainly to be hoped 
that we do not feel the need of a two- 
ocean navy prior to its completion. 

As a member of this national policy 
determining branch of our Government I 
am, as is each one of you, interested in the 
total defense of our whole country. Yet, 
it is rather natural for me to be thinking 
of the far West and the sunset shores 
of America, which might be vulnerable, 
if for any reason our present Navy should 
be called from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
at any time prior to our having a two- 
ocean Navy. Of course, our Navy would 
certainly be brought from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic, if America were menaced 
from the east, even though we might also 
be menaced from the west at the same 
time, for the bulk of our population is in 
the eastern part of the country. A 
greater task of protection exists for the 
Navy over here because the bulk of our 
wealth and population is adjacent to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Certainly, it seems to 
me that it is a part of good judgment to 
assist any friendly navy controlling the 
Atlantic Ocean and not permit it to fall 
into unfriendly hands at any time—and 
certainly not prior to 1946. Now, regard- 
ing that friendly foreign navy—it does 
not make any difference whether I like 
the uniform, or the pronunciation by the 
men, or the flag of such a fleet, so long 
as it is friendly and effective. 

There is a widespread, and I believe 
well-grounded, fear in this country that 
America is in danger. High officials of 
the Government have said so publicly, 
and many of my constituents, whom I 
represent, have said so to me privately 
and in correspondence. This Nation is 
in danger because of the ill-will, the con- 
temptuous spirit, and hostile attitude of 
powerful outlaw leaders of outlaw gov- 
ernments. How long has that ill-will 
and contempt and hostile attitude toward 
us existed? It has existed much longer 
than the past 8 years. It has not been 
engendered by the sharp words of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

It existed long before this Roosevelt 
became President. One of the foremost 
of these international outlaws is Hitler 
and he leads a nation, many of whom 
have been imbued with a feeling of 
superiority. However, that feeling has 
not just lately sprung up in central 
Europe, among the storm-troopers who 
carry the swastika. A generation before 
found their fathers speaking of kultur“, 
which they thought was the product of 
the race of supermen. We have had 
trouble with the Government and leaders 
of that people, several times in American 
history. For proof, ask Woodrow Wil- 
son; ask Theodore Roosevelt; ask Ad- 
miral Dewey; ask Grover Cleveland; or 
ask any one of the millions of German 
immigrants who fied from the fatherland 
and came to this country to escape its 
oppressions. 

Some say that our President has been 
too sharp in his characterization of these 
aggressors and that he should have been 
more diplomatic. I can scarcely see how 
he could have gained any less of the 
contempt of Hitler, or of Mussolini, if 
our President had exhibited lamb-like 
meekness in his speaking of them or 
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agreeing with them. I do not believe 
that if America must finally have hos- 
tilities with Hitler, that it will be due 
to anything that has happened in the 
past few years that would not also have 
happened due to our clashes and hatreds 
by German leaders through former 
years. If there is anyone who supposes 
that Hitler may declare war on us—or 
more likely still make war on us without 
a declaration—because of anything that 
the Congress or President has done dur- 
ing the past 8 years, such a person is 
ignorant of a lot of history that trans- 
pired prior to 1933. 

During this debate we have heard 
much said about the British Empire, with 
an effort to make it appear that the sup- 
porters of this bill want solely or chiefly 
to uphold the British Empire. It has 
even been said that there is mighty little 
to choose between British imperialism 
and Nazi imperialism, entirely unmindful 
of the fact that the British Empire is not 
what it used to be. Well, I can see a lot 
of difference, if that were the real choice; 
but that is not the choice. 

At this moment civilization is at the 
crossroads. Certainly, Christian civiliza- 
tion is at a greater hazard today than it 
was when Charles Martel shattered the 
forces of the soldiers of the Crescent on 
the fields of Tours. The fate of the 
Christian world at that time hung in the 
balance, and western civilization was 
menaced by warlike frenzied fanaticism 
of those who had a superiority complex. 
They thought they were the possessors 
and the propagators of the only true re- 
ligious faith. Today Christianity and 
western civilization is likewise menaced, 
and at a greater hazard from a more 
numerous, a more warlike people—the 
fanatical supporters of the swastika who 
are imbued with a different kind of supe- 
riority complex such as that of race and 
culture, as well as of religion. This time 
on the fields of Tours the horsemen of 
the fanatics were not conquered, but their 
tanks and the torch blowers overcame 
the defenders. 


I am no Anglophile, but I do have a 
great admiration for my cultural heri- 
tage, and I have respect for the mother 
country which was the origin of so much 
of that cultural heritage. It is true that 
those same Britons conquered my ances- 
tors, but I bear them no resentment any 
more than I do my grandmother for the 
spanking she gave me when I was 2 years 
old. I do not recognize any language, 
literature, or culture, any law, govern- 
ment or social system as superior to that 
which has been evolved in western 
Europe and on historic islands off the 
west coast of Europe in which my ances- 
tors and yours had a part. That is not 
to say that I am condoning all that may 
have happened in British history. I rec- 
ognize faults as well as virtues. 

Apparently, we are fairly well agreed 
that we ought to give aid to Britain, but 
many of the opponents of this measure 
object to the bill because of the power 
which they say it gives to the President. 
Yesterday, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WaDswortH] quite properly 
pointed out that under our constitutional 
government, the President has power to 
involve us in war. That distinguished 
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Republican said as earnestly as I can say 
it that he did not believe that President 
Roosevelt wanted to involve us in this 
war. Truly, I believe that the President 
is doing everything possible to keep us 
from being involved with manpower and 
in actual fighting now, or for our grand- 
children to be involved because of this 
war. 

Les, most of us feel that we must give 
aid to Britain, but how far shall we go? 
I am not willing that we shall declare 
war or actually send our soldiers to en- 
gage in this war with or without a decla- 
ration of war. I firmly believe that if 
the Axis Powers win this war, that we 
are going to have to fight them desper- 
ately later and that we will have to make 
vastly more preparation and arm vastly 
more men at that later date than we 
would have to do today if we should 
enter the war now. Even so, I would not 
send men today. I believe we can bring 
our economic powers to bear with imme- 
diate and sufficient aid to Britain so that 
the madmen of Europe will be stopped 
in their tracks, and it will not be neces- 
sary for us to send a soldier across the 
seas 


I firmly believe that if the Axis Powers 
should win a victory in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, that this country of ours must 
outdo Sparta of old in military organi- 
zation and equipment through unborn 
generations to come. This would impose 
such a crushing burden of taxation, such 
an abrogation of the Bill of Rights, such 
a doing away with our personal liberties, 
and such a change in our American way 
of life, that its burdens would be next to 
slavery under the Nazi regime. There- 
fore, whatever wealth we contribute now 
to avert an Axis victory abroad will be 
but a drop in the bucket to what, in case 
of failure now, we shall have to contribute 
later to prevent an Axis victory through- 
out the world in the years to come. 


In all of my thinking in regard to this 
matter, I am holding America first, and 
the preservation of American ideals and 
way of life as the chief consideration. 
I may be willing to support certain 
amendments, certainly the committee 
amendments to this bill and possibly some 
others, but I do feel that the bill as 
probably amended ought to pass, em- 
powering the President to render such 
aid as will make a victory of the aggres- 
sors and a domination of the world by. 
them impossible. 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
Chair advise me how the time stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Broom] has consumed 8 
hours and 23 minutes. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH] has consumed 
8 hours and 12 minutes. 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. JARMAN], a 
member of the committee. 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
minority says that there have been two 
reasons given for new legislation: (1) 
Britain is running short of dollar ex- 
change, and (2) we need to coordinate 
British procurement with our own efforts; 
and that this bill does not provide dollar 
exchange for Britain and is not needed 
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to procure coordination of our defense 
efforts. 

The minority’s argument fails to recog- 
nize the realities of the situation. It is 
true the bill does not provide dollar ex- 
change for Britain, but let us inquire 
further. What is dollar exchange, and 
what is its importance in the present pic- 
ture? Obviously, the only purpose dollar 
exchange serves from the present British 
standpoint is that it is a means of secur- 
ing much-needed military supplies and 
equipment from this country. Dollar ex- 
change is not an objective in itself—it is 
simply a medium through which the true 
objective can be obtained. The present 
bill, however, goes to the root of the 
problem by providing for the immediate 
manufacture and procurement of defense 
articles and for their transfer to Britain 
and other democracies on the best terms 
that this Government can get. To talk 
about dollar exchange at this point is as 
if a man whose neighbor’s house was on 
fire should undertake, when the neighbor 
came calling for help, to lend him money, 
instead of a hose, so that the neighbor 
could purchase the help. 

Our neighbor’s house is on fire and 
there is grave danger that the fire may 
spread to our own home if the conflagra- 
tion is not checked. In selfish self-inter- 
est, therefore, if for no other reason, let 
us supply all the help we can in the form 
of equipment as quickly as possible. Let 
us do it, to be sure, on the best possible 
terms we can get, but let us always re- 
member that the primary goal from the 
standpoint of our own interest is the 
quickness and effectiveness of the help 
and not the amount of return we shall 
get for it. If Britain wins with our help, 
we shall be saved enormous defense ex- 
penditures in the future. Even if the 
worst happens and Britain loses, our help 
to them will at least have delayed their 
defeat and gained us valuable time to 
arm against world aggressors. 

Contrary to the views of the minority, 
the lease-lend bill is definitely needed to 
procure coordination of our defense ef- 
forts. Under the bill this Government 
will have charge of the entire production 
and procurement program, both for our 
own needs and those of Britain and the 
other democracies. The advantage of 
this from our standpoint is tremendous. 
It will greatly facilitate the standardi- 
zation of defense supplies which is so in- 
dispensable to rapid mass production. 
The problem after all is essentially how 
to best use and best allocate between 
Britain and ourselves the production 
facilities of this country which are still 
wholly inadequate for the defense needs 
of our two great nations. As a practical 
example, let us assume that after the en- 
actment of this bill we should order 10,000 
planes with the intention of transferring 
them to Britain. Since this Government 
would be in charge of production and 
procurement of these planes, we could 
make sure that they were of a type best 
suited to our own military needs so that 
in the event Britain should fall, we could 
take the planes over as they come off the 
assembly line and quickly integrate them 
with our own Military Establishment. 
While the existing procedures already 
make possible the coordination of British 
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procurement with our own, let us re- 
member that no degree of coordination 
can make two or more separate procure- 
ment programs as effective as a single 
integrated procurement program. This 
will be possible under the lease-Iend bill. 
The minority attacks the committee 
amendments with the statement that 
they— 
do not prohibit our convoying merchant- 
men; do not require our Army or Navy 
Officers to determine our own defense needs; 
do not place a constitutional 2-year limita- 
tion on the Ife of the bill. 


First. One of the amendments recom- 
mended by the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee provides that nothing in the bill 
“should be construed to authorize or 
permit the authorization of convoying 
vessels by naval vessels of the United 
States.” The language could hardly be 
plainer. Even prior to the amendment 
there was nothing in the bill which in 
any way touched the power of the Navy 
to convoy vessels, and to make assurance 
doubly sure the committee decided on 
the amendment quoted. The minority 
is, therefore, apparently resorting to red- 
herring tactics. 

Second. The Constitution makes the 
President Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Commander in Chief of the 
Navy. No President would act in any 
important defense matter connected 
with the Army or the Navy without 
consulting responsible officers of the 
Army or the Navy. Nevertheless, again 
to make assurance doubly sure, the com- 
mittee has recommended an amend- 
ment to the bill that military or naval 
equipment not manufactured or pro- 
cured pursuant to paragraph 1 of section 
3 (a) of the bill, shall not be disposed 
of except after consultation with the 
Chief of Staff of the Army or the Chief 
of Naval Operations of the Navy, or 
both. The minority, however, would re- 
quire certificates by “our highest Army 
and Navy officers” as a prerequisite to 
the sale of arms to Britain by this Gov- 
ernment. This perfectly exemplifies 
their willingness to violate the spirit and 
perhaps the letter of the Constitution of 
the United States if that is necessary to 
an attack on the present incumbent of 
the office of President of the United 
States. As the Attorney General of the 
United States has said: 

To prohibit action by the constitutionally 
created Commander in Chief except upon 
authorization of a statutory officer subordi- 
nate in rank is of questionable constitu- 
tionality. 


Third. By their statement that the 
amendments do not place “a constitu- 
tional 2-year limitation on the life of 
the bill,” the minority craftily seeks to 
create the impression that such a limita- 
tion is a constitutional requirement. 
This is, of course, a flat falsehood. 

The only limitation of this sort is a 
provision in the Constitution that appro- 
priations to raise and support armies 
shall not be made for a longer term than 
2 years. This limitation applies only to 
appropriation acts. As every signer of 
the minority report and, indeed, every 
Member of Congress knows, the present 
bill is not an appropriation act. Not one 
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nickel can be withdrawn from the Treas- 
ury of the United States after this bill 
is enacted. The bill is by its terms merely 
an authorization for an appropriation, 
and appropriation acts to carry it into 
effect will be necessary before any money 
will be available for the purposes of the 
bill. These appropriation acts will be the 
customary 1- or, in some instances, 2- 
year statutes which comply in every re- 
spect with the letter and spirit of the 
constitutional limitation on Army appro- 
priations. Entirely aside from the fore- 
going, your committee has recommended 
an amendment limiting the life of the 
present bill until June 30, 1943, only 2 
years and a few months from today. 

The minority gives as one of their rea- 
sons for opposing the bill that it would 
give “the President absolute power over 
every concern in this country manufac- 
turing war materials.” This is another 
example of the distortions and inaccu- 
racies with which the report is replete. 
The fact of the matter is that the Presi- 
dent was given power to take over and 
operate any plant in the country for de- 
fense procurement purposes by section 9 
of the Selective Service Act, which be- 
came law on September 16, 1940. Simi- 
lar power of a somewhat lesser scope had 
previously been granted by section 8 (b) 
of an act of June 28, 1940. Since the 
granting of that power to the President 
was one of the much-discussed issues in 
the last election campaign, I am amazed 
to find that the minority now has the 
temerity to attempt to deceive the Ameri- 
can people by telling them that the lease- 
lend bill would grant this power to the 
President for the first time, or that any- 
thing in H. R. 1776 grants any such power. 

The minority in its report proposed 
an specific amendments to the present 

1. A $2,000,000,000 credit to Britain, to be 
used in this country for purchasing arms 
when her dollar balance for this purpose is 
exhausted, requiring reasonable collateral se- 
curity if available. 


The lack of realism of this proposal has 
already been discussed. It merely intro- 
duces an extra and unnecessary step into 
a situation in which there is little enough 
time for any steps. The bill in its present 
form goes straight to the heart of the 
problem. 


2. Permit the sale by our Government of 
arms to Britain only when our highest Army 
and Navy officers certify in writing such arms 
are not necessary for our national defense. 


The lease-lend bill authorizes the Pres- 
ident to dispose of arms to Britain only 
when he finds that it is in the interest 
of our own national defense. The Con- 
stitution specifically makes the President 
the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy. He is, therefore, the highest 
officer of the Army as well as the highest 
officer of the Navy. For Congress to at- 
tempt to require him to act only on the 
written certification of one of his sub- 
ordinates would certainly violate the 
moi of the Constitution and probably its 

it; 


3. A 1-year time limit on all extraordinary 
powers. Congress meets again next year and 
can easily extend the time limit if our in- 
terests require it. 
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An amendment recommended by a ma- 
jority of the committee limits the life of 
the bill to June 30, 1943, slightly over 2 
years away. This is in harmony with the 
time limitations which Congress has 
placed on other extraordinary emergency 
powers given to the President in the past 
8 years, for instance, in the case of the 
stabilization and monetary powers and 
the reorganization powers. 

4. Provide that no vessels of the United 
States Navy shall be disposed of without the 
consent of Congress. 


The Secretary of the Navy assured 
the committee that there was no present 
intention to dispose of any vessels of the 
United States Navy under the bill, never- 
theless a situation might arise in which 
a few of our vessels might mean the 
difference between victory or defeat for 
the British. A situation of this char- 
acter could develop very quickly. Con- 
gress could not possibly act quickly 
enough to fill the needs of such a situa- 
tion. The power to act quickly and de- 
cisively must be vested somewhere, and 
the head of the executive branch of the 
Government and the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy is the 
logical recipient for it. 

5. Prohibit the use of our ports for repair 
bases for belligerent ships. We must not 
bring the war to American ports. 


This is another example of the minor- 
ity’s willingness to talk of their desire 
to aid Britain and their unwillingness 
to reduce their aid to terms of practical 
realities. Let us suppose, for example, 
that the great British battleship George 
V had been torpedoed off our coast dur- 
ing the recent trip on which it brought 
the new British Ambassador, Lord Hali- 
fax, to the United States. The minority 
says it desires to aid England, but it 
apparently prefers that if that battleship 
should succeed in limping into one of 
our ports, it should not be repaired and 
returned to active service but would have 
to remain there crippled for the rest of 
the war, though the loss of such a great 
man-of-war would mean a serious im- 
„ of Britain's naval striking 
orce. 


6. Prohibit the use of American vessels to 
transfer exports to belligerents. - 


This amendment would be entirely su- 
perfluous since section 2 (a) of the Neu- 
trality Act of 1939 prohibits the use of 
American vessels for the purpose of car- 
rying passengers or cargo to belligerents. 

7. Prohibit the convoying of merchantmen 


by our Navy. One sunken ship might plunge 
us into war. 


I have already discussed this matter. 
In the first place, there is nothing in the 
bill that in any way affects or endangers 
any existing powers to use our Navy for 
convoying merchantmen. Secondly, a 
majority of the committee has recom- 
mended an amendment which specifically 
states that nothing in the bill shall be 
construed to authorize such convoy work. 
The powers of the President to order the 
Navy anywhere on the high seas do not 
stem from Congress but from the Con- 
stitution. 

The minority also states that Congress 
should specify the nations to receive aid. 
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To leave it wide open would mean the 
President could, now that we have lifted 
the moral embargo, give aid to Russia, 
by sending planes and war materials. 
Congress is to be in session for some 
months. It can extend aid to other coun- 
tries if it is necessary. 

As a practical example of the logic of 
this reasoning, let us assume a surprise 
attack on Brazil from African bases. Ev- 
ery American would insist that the 
United States Government rush all aid 
to Brazil immediately, but if the minority 
had its way, nothing effective could be 
done until Congress had met and amend- 
ed existing legislation to specifically des- 
ignate Brazil as a possible recipient of 
American aid. 

The two things that stand out most 
after studying the minority report are: 
First, that the minority stubbornly re- 
fuses to recognize the verdict of the 
American people last November, that 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt is the Presi- 
dent of the United States; and second, 
that the minority is attempting to con- 
fuse the American people into the belief 
that this bill is an attempt on the part of 
the President to make himself a dictator 
and to lead the country into war. 

It would be amusing, if it were not 
tragic, to recall that the very same people 
who are now trotting out the old cliches 
about dictatorship and concentration of 
power are the same ones who a few weeks 
ago were bitterly criticizing the Presi- 
dent for not delegating to a single man 
all of the President’s powers and respon- 
sibilities for supervising and directing the 
national-defense program. The fact of 
the matter is that many of the powers 
which the lease-lend bill would give to 
the President, in many respects, merely 
make it easier for him to do what he 
already can do and has done by more 
involved methods. As to the argument 
that the President seeks to lead us into 
war, and that this bill will give him the 
power to do so, no one with any true 
understanding of the constitutional back- 
ground of the powers of the Presidency 
of the United States and the historic 
precedents in connection with the exer- 
cise of those powers could make such a 
statement in real sincerity. Under the 
powers granted directly to the Presi- 
dent by the Constitution—not merely to 
this President but to every President—he 
is not only the Chief Executive, not only 
the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, but also the sole organ of the 
Government in all foreign relations. 

Jefferson did not seek the authority of 
Congress when he dispatched the Navy 
against the Tripolitan Pirates in 1801. 
Pierce did not ask the consent of Con- 
gress before he ordered a naval vessel to 
bombard the town of Greytown, Nicara- 
gua, in 1854. Lincoln did not ask for 
the approval of Congress when he pro- 
claimed a blockade of the Confederate 
States in 1861. McKinley did not first 
ask for statutory sanction before he sent 
naval vessels and troops to China dur- 
ing the Boxer Rebellion in 1900. Nor 
did Wilson when he sent ships and troops 
to Vera Cruz in 1914, or ordered the 
Pershing punitive expedition into Mexico 
in 1916. Coolidge did not find congres- 
sional authority necessary to wage what 
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has been termed his own private war in 
Nicaragua in the middle twenties. These 
are only a few examples of the many that 
could be cited. 

To say, therefore, that the lease-lend 
bill will give the President power which 
he does not now possess to take the coun- 
try into war is deliberately to disregard 
the constitutional powers of the Presi- 
dency and the interpretation which past 
Presidents have placed upon them. It 
is useless to deny that a wicked or ir- 
responsible President could unaided and 
without the bill in question put the coun- 
try into an actual state of war for any 
reason or for no reason within a matter 
o° days. In these matters, therefore, the 
Nation must depend, as it has always de- 
pended, upon the conscience, the integ- 
rity, the responsibility, and the good 
judgment of the man whom the majority 
of the American people have chosen as 
their President in a free election. That 
trust I have—though the minority ap- 
parently does not. It is not invidious to 
suggest that that is perhaps why they are 
the minority. I appeal to them now to 
cast aside their partisanship and join 
with us in the struggle to save democ- 
racy and civilization in America. The 
lease-lend bill is an instrument which 
will place in the hands of our Govern- 
ment the means of carrying on this strug- 
gle effectively. The minority will have 
a heavy burden on their conscience if 
through their efforts this bill should be 
defeated or crippled into uselessness. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN. ] 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, after listening patiently and in- 
tently to the testimony given before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee and for 
the past 3 days to the splendid men and 
women who have spoken either for or 
against H. R. 1776, my personal reac- 
tions have crystallized into a few ques- 
tions. Answers to these have not as yet 
been given in a form satisfactory to my- 
self, nor do I believe, satisfactory to 
many of you. 

Question No. 1: I believe, as a founda- 
tion to this query, that 90 percent of 
the people of the United States view 
with abhorrence the actions of Hit- 
ler, Mussolini, and Stalin. I believe, 
also, that 99 percent of the Members of 
this House are in full agreement that 
the defenses around the Western Hem- 
isphere should be made impregnable 
against all possible attack and that our 
Nation’s greatest job right now is to 
attain that degree of defense, regardless 
of cost. 

Furthermore, it is my firm belief that 
the great majority of our people want 
all possible aid given to the courageous 
British, Greek, and Chinese people in 
their death struggle against the new so- 
called benevolent order of totalitarian 
despots; provided, however, that that aid 
does not bring a recurrence of 1917 and 
start again a steady stream of our best 
young men into the trenches and many 
of them into their graves. 

Moreover, I discard as unworthy our 
discussion in this body the premise that 
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Britain and the British Navy is our first 
line of defense. If that is the case, God 
help America. Rather do I subscribe 
to the Monroe Doctrine as reaffirmed by 
Congress last year. I absolutely refuse 
to concede that the destiny of our great 
Nation is indissolubly linked with that 
of Europe, Asia, 2nd Africa, where the 
slogan, “Might makes right,” has for all 
history prevailed. 

With this statement as a foundation, 
I would like to have the answer to this 
question, namely, “Why is it necessary, in 
order to help Britain with material aid 
that she needs and that most of us here 
want to give her, provided her own 
resources are exhausted, that we as a 
Congress must abdicate our powers to the 
President? Must we become a body ser- 
vile to one man, who already has more 
power than any other President ever had 
except in wartime? As has been so aptly 
stated on this floor before, must we sur- 
render our democracy in order to help 
other democracies retain theirs? 

Question 2. Why should we not be 
honest with ourselves and the people we 
represent and change the title of H. R. 
1776 from “An act to promote the defense 
of the United States” to its actual title, 
“An act to aid democracies fighting for 
their lives against totalitarian nations 
by giving to those democracies untold 
billions of our war material, to be taken 
from the stock acquired by our ten 
billion national defense fund of last 
year and the proposed seventeen bil- 
lions in funds asked for in the name of 
national defense this year.” Let us 
further amend the title to read, “To be 
given outright to such nations, without 
expecting repayment and said billions 
to be given at the discretion of one man.” 

Third. Why can we not give, by special 
act of Congress, without red tape and 
without becoming another Reichstag, 
$2,000,000,000 of war material as an out- 
right gift from one democracy to an- 
other? Yes, I would vote today for such 
an outright gift provided I would not 
have to surrender to our President my 
prerogatives as a Congressman elected to 
represent here over 300,000 people. 

Fourth. Why must we incur almost ab- 
solute certainty of involvement in this 
war by not definitely prohibiting the con- 
voying of this material into the war zone? 
One of our warships sunk will mean 
eventually our entrance into this second 
World War. Just the other day we 
heard rumors of over 4,000,000 identifi- 
cation tags ordered for the Army. When 
I think of these tags, I also think of a 
dear brother of mine, just a number in 
a veterans’ hospital; just one of several 
hundred thousand boys who in 1917 
marched through streets behind brass 
bands over to trenches in France and for 
many of them oblivion. Our job as Con- 
gressmen is to prevent a recurrence of 
our troops again being used abroad. Yes; 
we will always protect our own, but I can- 
not but feel that H. R. 1776, backed up 
by the glaring headlines of the war- 
minded eastern press and the propa- 
ganda ground out in the movies, owned 
in large part by the same group who 
dominate this press; I cannot but feel 
that all of this, together with the wrap- 
Ping of our flag about this so-called 
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lend-lease bill, is but a prelude once more 
to brass bands again accompanying our 
brothers and perhaps our sons on a 
march to a war of destruction in a for- 
eign country, a war which we had no 
part in starting. No; neither were we 
consulted with by Britain at Versailles 
nor at Munich. I sympathize with the 
poor people in Europe today, with my 
own relatives in one of the Scandinavian 
countries now under the heel of the op- 
pressor, but the clammy, cold hand of 
death accompanies the convoying by our 
warships of supplies going to their aid. 

Fifth. Have we not the right to ask of 
Britain, in return for even two billions 
of our property, once an enormous 
sum of money, that she sign over to 
us as collateral most of her posses- 
sions in the Western Hemisphere, with 
the exception of the Dominion of Can- 
ada? Is it too much to request of her 
the bases vital to our own defense, not 
for 99 years but for eternity? 

Oh, yes; I have heard the statement 
made that we must not attach the sordid 
dollar sign to our aid bill designed to help 
sister democracies. 

Does not our Nation demand even in- 
terest on that same “dollar sign” in all of 
its dealings with our own farmers and 
home owners? Our Government requires 
every farmer and home owner to pay in- 
terest and principle when due on the 
loans which adversity has forced on these 
same people. If delinquent, these farm- 
ers, my neighbor and yours; these home 
owners, your friends and mine, are either 
hounded by collectors or turned out to 
exist as best they can. 

Oh, yes, I have heard this “sordid dollar 
sign” statement, but I see it each day in 
the steady flow across my desk of be- 
seeching and pitiful letters from old peo- 
ple of my district who tell me that they 
cannot live on $19 or $20 a month. I see 
it throughout the Middle West, where 
only those farm buildings owned by in- 
surance companies are painted. I can 
see these same farmers trying to meet 
increased costs and taxes and at the same 
time try to farm not on parity but on 
three-fourths of parity with industry and 
unionized labor, 

Oh, yes, my colleagues, the sordid dol- 
lar sign does exist. When I glance at 
this scrap of paper, this bill H. R. 1776, 
carrying within its covers no one knows 
how many billions in gifts to a sister 
democracy, but at least as much, in my 
honest opinion, as is the total farm 
mortgage indebtedness of nearly 40,- 
000,000 farm people in America; yes, 
when I study this bill, I begin to wonder, 
do we not perhaps forget too much our 
own people and should we not perhaps 
just request a little collateral, sordid word 
though it may be, in return for untold 
thousands of millions in outright gifts 
to other nations? 

In conclusion, I want to help Britain. 
I want to see Hitler and his ilk defeated, 
but also cold realism tells me, as my con- 
science often does, that this so-called 
lend-lease bill places far too much power 
in the hands of one man. It makes 
Congress a puppet body, and places no 
limitation whatsoever upon the billions 
of our taxpayers’ dollars to be poured 
out in lend-lease material; ships, guns, 
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food, which you and I know deep down 
within us, can never, and will never be 
repaid. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, cold realism also 
calls to my mind the danger of this bill 
involving us in war, just a few months 
after both major political parties pledged 
that never would a singl one of our boys 
be again sent to foreign wars. I for my 
part can hear that inward voice, what- 
ever it may be and wherever it may come 
from, whispering, “Our beloved Nation is 
at a crossroads of destiny. Let us stop, 
look, and listen.” [Applause.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Leonard W. 
HALL]. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Chair- 
man, after reading the minutes of the 
hearings before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and now, after listening to 3 days 
of debate on H. R. 1776, one significant 
fact stands out, the preponderant senti- 
ment of the Members of the House is to 
give aid, as quickly and effectively as 
possible, to Great Britain and the democ- 
racies. 

With this general accord as to what all 
of us desire to bring about, it does seem 
to me to be a pity that we have not thus 
far, even in a small way, redressed or 
conciliated the conflicts aroused by this 
bill. And we are already in the third 
and final day of general debate. 

I think we are aware, poignantly so, 
that the disharmony and discord here is 
having a tragic effect on our country. 
Instead of passions being allayed, they 
are becoming more furious—a lamentable 
fact and a matter of great concern to all 
of us, I am sure. 

Before we can expect the people of our 
land to present a common front in the 
emergency that faces us in this war-torn 
world, we must calm the discord right 
here. It is here that we must provide 
the basis for national concord. 

It is not too late to bring about concord 
on the objectives we all have in mind. 
We can do it and we must do it, if the 
people are to be united—not divided 
and we must reach a decision to which 
they will give their spontaneous, common, 
loyal acceptance and support. 

If we do not reach this objective we 
shall have failed. 

Let us understand the fundamental 
difficulty, the root of our discord. And, 
understanding it, perhaps we can elimi- 
nate it. 

In my view the reason lies in the fact 
that this bill, by its terms—Noft the an- 
nounced statement of its operations by 
the administration—but the bill by its 
own terms, goes far beyond the natural, 
the positive wishes, purposes, and reso- 
lutions of the overwhelming majority of 
our people. 

This bill sets up the President as a vir- 
tual director of the war. The lives and 
liberties of our 130,000,000 people will 
be gravely affected by the powers we are 
asked to grant him. The constitutional 
power of Congress to declare war may 
become an empty thing. Power to dis- 
pose of sums of money, estimated at as- 
tronomical figures, without appropriation 
or control by Congress, is given. 
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This bill would short circuit the rights 
of the people. Their forum,.the Con- 
gress, would be gone. 

They could petition, but without re- 
dress. For under this bill if the stated 
powers are given away to the Executive, 
the Congress would be powerless. 

The Congress would be placed in a 
Strait jacket of its own making. It 
would surrender the rights of the people; 
and this while we are still at peace. 
And this with the knowledge that Eng- 
land, while at war, still finds its Parlia- 
ment supreme. 

The argument has been made that so 
long as Congress retains the actual ap- 
propriating power, that its authority 
remains. But in the declaration of 
authorization of appropriations in this 
bill, the Congress pledges, as policy, that 
the appropriations will follow without 
time limit. We shall have been pledged, 
committed, and, in turn, on that pledge 
and commitment to appropriate. The 
President, in turn, has blanket power to 
commit this country to any expenditure 
1 the boundless authority given 


How can it be argued persuasively, 
therefore, that the power of the purse is 
still in the hands of Congress under this 
bill? For Congress to try to recapture 
it under the blanket authorization given 
would mean the repudiation of its own 
pledge to provide all funds the President 
makes commitments for, and the repudi- 
ation, also, of the commitments, pledged 
commitments, of the Chief Executive 
himself. The Congress would therefore, 
in the effort to recapture the purse 
‘strings, have to dishonor its own authori- 
zation and the commitments of the Chief 
Executive of our country as well. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that we 
must grant these tremendous powers in 
order to give the aid that we all desire. 

I think I should point this out also. 
From the tremendous number of letters 
I am receiving in relation to this meas- 
ure, people generally understand that 
immediate material aid—more than they 
have been receiving—will become avail- 
able to the democracies. After listening 
to Mr. Knudsen’s testimony, it seems 
clear that there will be no great increase 
in our material aid, even if this bill is 
adopted, until the latter part of this year 
or the first part of next year. 

There are many who believe that this 
bill cannot be amended properly and that 
a new bill should be introduced. I am 
not one of those. I sincerely believe that 
proper limitations, so far as time is con- 
cerned, a ceiling on the amount of money 
to be granted, and other limitations can 
be made by amendment to this bill. Mr. 
Chairman, your party is in control of this 
House. This bill was prepared without 
consultation with any minority Member 
although the President, on many occa- 
sions, has spoken of the necessity of 
working as a team during this crisis. 
Your party can pass this bill in its orig- 
inal form, but, like my good friend the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
wortH], I sincerely believe that the unity 
of the country will best be served if 
proper amendments, limiting the power 
of the President and keeping intact the 
appropriating power of the Congress, are 
accepted by the majority party. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to that Lincolnesque statesman from the 
South, the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Rogsron], 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
very glad to have an opportunity to 
express my views on this important bill. 
This is a fateful time in the history of 
this Nation. Perhaps this is the most 
important bill that has come before any 
American Congress in the 152 years of 
its history. 

This question transcends all partisan- 
ship. I wish to commend the large num- 
ber of Democrat Members of the House 
who have stood on this floor during the 
3 days of this general debate and coura- 
geously expressed strong opposition to 
this bill. It required real courage to op- 
pose this measure so strongly urged by 
their Democrat President. 

I do not represent a district of pacifists 
or appeasers. In fact, the people of my 
constituency do not faint when they smell 
gunpowder or when they see blood. 
Ninety-nine percent of my constituency 
as well as myself are made up of English 
and Scotch parentage in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Kentucky before the Rev- 
olution. I doubt if I have as many as 
half a dozen Germans in my congres- 
sional district and not many more Ital- 
jans. 

I have always admired Great Britain 
and her able statesmen. She has had 
through the centuries very able and loyal 
leadership. From a few small islands 
they have helped their country to acquire 
at least one-fourth of the earth’s surface 
and 500,000,000 of the 2,000,000,000 popu- 
lation of the entire world. They possess 
more square miles in North America than 
the United States. Their statesmen have 
never given up an inch of ground once 
taken possession of by the British Empire 
and they have never bankrupted them- 
selves for any other country. They look 
after the interests of Great Britain, and 
they are doing that now. Every ship and 
every plane, almost, that comes to our 
shores from Europe brings some duke, 
prince, lord, or baronet spreading propa- 
ganda, urging us to pledge our. Navy, 
Army, air force, and our resources to bail 
out again the British Empire. The King 
and Queen also came. 

For the first time in the history of this 
country the President of the United 
States made a trip on a cold, drizzly night 
to Annapolis to welcome the Ambassador 
of a foreign nation. It was Lord Halifax. 
In the next day or two that British Am- 
bassador visits certain leaders in the 
House and Senate, inquiring about H. R. 
1776, the bill before us. I wish all those 
who enjoy the benefits of our great coun- 
try would manifest the same zeal and 
devotion to our country as British states- 
men show to the British Empire. 

With the background of the ancestry 
of myself and my constituency, I natu- 
rally sympathize with the British Isles, 
and I think this is the feeling of most 
of my constituents. My constituents 
and their ancestors have always had a 
passionate love for the United States and 
an unswerving devotion to our flag. They 
know but one flag, the Stars and Stripes, 
and one country—the United States of 
America. They have always hated op- 
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pressors wherever they might be in the 
world. I share their feeling. I shall 
strive, however, not to permit my partial- 
ity for Great Britain or my dislike for 
Hitler, Mussolini, and their ilk to warp 
my judgment in doing the very best thing 
possible to protect and preserve the best 
interests of the people of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

I was elected and took the oath to up- 
hold our Constitution and to serve our 
country and not some other country. 
LApplause.] 

All we desire down in my district is to 
be known as good, liberty-loving, loyal 
Americans, loving but one flag—the Stars 
and Stripes; owing allegiance and devo- 
tion to but one country and its ideals— 
the United States of America. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I do not share the fears expressed by 
some of the proponents of this bill or 
subscribe to the thesis that Great Brit- 
ain and her Navy are our first line of 
defense and that she has saved and pro- 
tected us through all the years. The 
ancestors of some of my constituents 
served with the naval heroes—Paul Jones 
in the Revolution, Oliver Perry in the 
War of 1812, Admiral Farragut and 
Admiral Porter in the War between the 
States, and many other great naval 
heroes. They were never defeated. I 
wonder if they might not turn over in 
their graves when we are now told that 
we cannot survive without the protection 
of the British Navy, although it is now 
admitted that we have the finest and 
most powerful Navy of any country on 
the earth and we are adding to it hun- 
dreds of fighting craft from battleships 
to submarines. [Applause.] Under this 
bill, however, the President can cripple 
that Navy. 

The war in Europe is not our war. We 
were not consulted; but, on the contrary, 
our Ambassadors, Mr. Bullitt and Mr. 
Kennedy, testified a few days ago that 
they warned France and England that 
they could not expect the United States 
to aid them in another world war if one 
was started. Yet, with that warning, and 
the various acis of Congress, and the 
American press, and the speeches of our 
public men and women, and the resolu- 
tions of hundreds of organizations warn- 
ing against war, England and France 
told Poland to hold on to Danzig, a Ger- 
man city; and just as soon as Germany 
attacked Poland, England and France 
declared war on Germany. 

I do not for a moment condone or ap- 
prove of the action of Hitler and Mus- 
solini, or any other war lord, but it can- 
not be said this is our war. Ambassador 
Bullitt, testifying for this bill, admitted 
that the Versailles Treaty in the last 
World War and Danzig brought on this 
war. He pointed out that President Wil- 
son tried to restrain the greed and selfish- 
ness of the Allies—Britain, France, and 
others—and pointed out to them that 
that treaty would cause another war. 
Our United States Senate refused to 
ratify that treaty. 

We made unusual sacrifices in blood 
and treasure to help England and France 
disarm Germany and the other Central 
Powers. We cannot be blamed for 
Britain and France permitting Germany 
to become strong and powerful again. 
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Must we sacrifice millions of our young 
men and untold billions of treasure every 
20 or 25 years and go to Europe to help 
Great Britain disarm her enemies? 

It is not our war, and Great Britain 
is not fighting our war, and neither is she 
or her fleet our first line of defense. She 
is fighting her own war. If it is our war, 
let us meet it honestly, openly, and 
squarely. Let the administration bring 
in a resolution to declare war and let Con- 
gress under its constitutional powers and 
as representatives of the American people 
vote direct as to whether or not we shall 
go into that war. I am frank to say that 
I would not vote to go into that war. 

The national conventions of both 
parties in 1940 pledged the American 
people that they would not take. this 
country into any foreign war unless we 
were attacked. President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Willkie and every Member of the 
House and Senate made like pledges to 
the American people. I made speeches, 
sent letters and copies of speeches to tens 
of thousands of voters in my district, in 
which I solemnly pledged them I would 
not vote to put this country into another 
European-Asiatic-African war unless we 
were attacked, and I propose to keep my 
pledge, and I think Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Willkie should do likewise. 

Mr. Willkie charged Mr. Roosevelt 
with grabbing dictatorial powers from a 
subservient Congress and that if Mr. 
Roosevelt was elected he would lead this 
country down the road to war. Mr. 
Roosevelt bitterly denied these charges 
time and again and made a great plea 
for peace over the radio on the night 
before the election. We did not hear 
from Mr. Willkie until this bill came up, 
and his first utterance was not to keep 
us out of war but urging the American 
people to swallow this bill giving to the 
President more power than any Presi- 
dent has ever been given and insist on 
all-out aid to Britain. His first speech 
was for Great Britain, and not for the 
people of the United States. 

If the Republican convention had 
known of his attitude, he would not have 
been nominated, and if the American 
people had known that President Roose- 
velt would back a bill like the one now 
before us, he never would have been 
elected. It is hard to say now which one 
is exerting the greatest effort to get us 
in the war, Mr. Willkie or President 
Roosevelt. 

If the administration feels that Great 
Britain should have some credits, why 
did not they bring in a bill specifying 
the character and the amount of credit 
we would extend to Great Britain? I 
understand a substitute bill will be of- 
fered, cutting out these unlimited powers 
of the President, protecting and preserv- 
ing the constitutional powers of Congress 
to declare war, raise and support armies, 
and provide and maintain a navy, re- 
taining in the Congress the power over 
the sword and the purse, and the bill will 
extend credit to Britain for at least 
$2,000,000,000 and make it available at 
once to the British Government so that 
she could buy anything in this country 
that she might believe would be helpful 
in her defense. But mark my words, the 
administration will fight extending any 
credit to Great Britain unless there is 
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attached to it these dangerous limitless 
war powers to the President provided in 
H. R. 1776, and unless these unlimited 
powers are stricken from the bill I shall 
vote against it. 

The President did not want Congress 
to stay in session last year. Veterans’ 
organizations and others and citizens in 
great numbers urged that Congress re- 
main in session to keep the President 
from involving us in the European-Asi- 
atic-African war. We remained in ses- 
sion for 366 days. Now some of the Mem- 
bers of this House propose to give to the 
President power to carry on wars for and 
against any nation or nations in the 
world. It does not seem consistent to 
me. I wanted to keep him and this 
country out of war all last year, and Iam 
still determined to do what I can to keep 
our President and our Nation out of the 
European-Asiatic-African war. 

UNLIMITED AND DANGEROUS POWER 


Ihave been reading and studying H. R. 
1776 from the time it was introduced. 
The oftener I read it and the more I 
study it, the more alarmed I become. 

We have been informed that Mr. 
Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury, 
prepared this bill. It was not written by 
any Member or any committee of the 
House or Senate. No one man could 
have prepared this bill. Those who pre- 
pared it evidently had in mind two pur- 
poses: One. To grant to the President 
more power than has ever been sought 
by any American President, or granted 
to him by any American Congress; two, 
and there was an overpowering desire to 
aid a group of nations engaged in the 
European-Asiatic-African War. 

In my opinion, the real purpose behind 
this bill is not to secure dollar credits 
or authority to manufacture guns, boats, 
planes, or munitions. The real purpose 
is to grant authority to dispose of de- 
fense articles already manufactured or 
which are in the process of being manu- 
factured. This bill is supposed to be 
predicated on the idea that it is going to 
grant immediate aid to Britain and other 
countries we desire to help. Secretary 
Hull, Secretary Stimson, and Secretary 
Knox testified that Britain is facing a 
great crisis and that she must have im- 
mediate help. They say this crisis is 
likely to come within 60 to 90 days. Now 
it has been admitted by many of the pro- 
ponents of this bill on the floor of the 
House during this debate and by our col- 
league the able and distinguished former 
Senator WapswortH from New York 
that none of the defense articles which 
are to be manufactured and covered in 
this bill could be produced in less than 
8 to 12 months. 

Soon after the bill was introduced, 
Senator BARKLEY expressed the belief 
that this bill would go through by the 
Ist of March. The crisis, as described 
by the proponents of this legislation, 
will have come and gone before a single 
gun, ship, boat, or plane, can be pro- 
duced under this bill. 

Britain, while she is short of dollar 
credit, is not short of liquid or liquid- 
able assets. A few days ago the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in one of its bulle- 
tins showed that Britain had in this 
country more than $8,000,000,000 in cash 
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and liquidable assets in the way of high- 
class stocks, bonds, and other securities 
that she could sell and secure the money. 
How much has she in other countries? 

I invite your attention to some of the 
sentences and phrases that have not 
been emphasized in this debate. This 
bill constantly refers to defense articles. 
The bill defines defense articles. What 
are defense articles under this bill? 

First. Any weapon, munition, aircraft, 
vessel, or boat; 

Second. Any machinery, facility, tool, 
material, or supply necessary for the 
manufacture, production, processing, re- 
pair, servicing, or operation of any arti- 
cle described in this subsection; 

Third. Any component material or 
part of or equipment for any article de- 
scribed in this subsection; 

Fourth. Any other commodity or arti- 
cle for defense. 

From that definition, it means that 
the President can take hold of any wea- 
pon or defense article now belonging to 
the United States or any foreign gov- 
ernment, or to which we may hereafter 
acquire title, possession, or control. Yes; 
he can go out and take anything that 
belongs to the United States or belongs 
to any of its citizens; or ships, boats, 
tanks, planes, or guns, of other coun- 
tries. You can see at once the purpose 
of this bill is to give the President abso- 
lute control of all the defense articles 
belonging to this Government or to any 
private citizen, or belonging to other 
governments, to use and dispose of them 
now. 

That is the big idea in this bill, accord- 
ing to my views. And I wish to call your 
attention further to some words in sec- 
tion 3 that have an important meaning. 
This section is the very heart of the bill, 
with the definition of “defense article” 
applied. It says— 


Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law— 


This at once repeals the law prohibiting 
the President or any other officer from 
disposing of any part of our Navy or the 
equipment, guns, tanks, planes, and other 
equipment of our Army and air forces 
until and unless the heads of the Army 
or Navy, as the case may be, certify that 
such ship, gun, plane, or other defense 
article is surplus and is not necessary for 
the defense of this country. Those few 
words repeal that law, and they repeal 
the neutrality law that Congress was 
urged to pass to keep this country out of 
war. Those words also repeal the John- 
son Act, that protects the United States 
Treasury from future raids by defaulting 
nations. Those words, in effect, take 
away the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress to declare war, to raise and support 
armies, and to create and maintain a 
navy, and turn the powers over to the 
President. 

Now, after those laws are repealed and 
Congress has abdicated its powers and 
turned them over to the President, what 
can the President do? He can order his 
Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, 
or any other head of any department or 
agency of the Government to— 

(1) Manufacture in arsenals, factories, 
and shipyards under their jurisdiction, or 
otherwise procure, any defense article— 
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The words “otherwise procure” makes 
the sky the limit. 

For whom are we to manufacture and 
procure defense articles? The bill says 
“for the government of any country 
whose defense the President deems vital 
to the defense of the United States.” 

You can see at once all this power to 
manufacture, or procure is not to manu- 
facture or procure any ship, gun, tank, 


plane, or other munition for the United 


States. It does not propose to add one 
ship, gun, plane, tank, or other defense 
article to the Navy, Army, or air forces 
of our own country. It all is for some 
other governments. The bill says “any 
country’—it takes away any discretion- 
ary power of Congress to say what 
country or countries we are to help— 
and places it solely in the hands and 
control of the President to help any 
country, anywhere, anytime, with any of 
our defense articles. 

After we have accumulated ships, guns, 
planes, tanks, shells and other munitions, 
what disposition is to be made of them? 
The President, by himself or through 
any person or agency selected by him, 
can do what? “Sell, transfer, exchange, 
lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of.” I 
am calling your attention to those brief 
words “or otherwise dispose of.” Does 
anyone believe the President is going to 
sell any of this defense material and get 
money on securities for them? How 
can we, when he has said, “We must re- 
move the silly dollar mark from our plans 
to help these other countries“? The 
words “otherwise dispose of” could mean 
any one of a dozen things he could do. 
He could have our soldiers, sailors, and 
flyers use them for Britain or other 
countries. He could put British sailors 
or British officers in charge of them. He 
could convoy British merchant ships or 
American merchant ships, and take our 
Navy right into a war zone, in direct 
conflict and violation of our neutrality 
law, except this same section of the bill 
provides he can do these things “not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other 
law.” 

Now, to whom can he sell, lend, lease, 
or otherwise dispose of these defense 
articles? To any such government as he 
might think would help the defense of 
the United States. And what articles 
could he dispose of? The bill says “any 
defense article.” Every ship, boat, plane, 
tank, gun, or other weapon, and all mu- 
nitions of our Navy, Army, and air forces 
that are now a part of our Navy, Army, 
and air forces or that we may manufac- 
ture or otherwise acquire are articles of 
defense and come within the provisions 
of this bill and could be disposed of by 
the President at any time to any nation 
anywhere on the face of the globe. 

The President and his advisers know 
that our shipyards, plane, tank, and 
munition factories are full up with 
priority orders, and orders placed for the 
manufacture of any defense articles un- 
der this bill could not be reached in less 
than 8 months. This bill is being pushed 
through to enable the President to meet 
this so-called crisis in Great Britain and 
to enable him to sell, lease, lend, or dis- 
pose of in any other way he might desire 
any of our ships, boats, tanks, planes, and 
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munitions of our Navy, Army, and air 
forces. He wants the power to use the 
defense materials of our Army, Navy, and 
air forces in that fight that they say will 
likely come in 60 or 90 days. 


Of course, that means he will put us 
directly in that long, bloody, costly war. 

If we propose to go to war, let us not 
carry on an undeclared war. Let the war 
resolution come up squarely before Con- 
gress and the American people, and let us 
say whether or not we desire to get into 
that war. 

No American President was ever given 
such limitless powers, even when we were 
in a life-and-death struggle for the pres- 
ervation of the Nation in the Civil War 
or in the World War. 

This bill also provides that we can re- 
pair, outfit, recondition, or place in good 
working order any defense article, not for 
the United States, but for any other gov- 
ernment on the face of the earth. We 
can permit foreign warships and other 
vessels to occupy our shipyards, our ports 
and docks, in violation of recognized in- 
ternational law and in violation of our 
neutrality act, and this will bring the war 
right to our shores. This bill starts sec- 
tion 3 by saying that the President can do 
these things “notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other law.” 

This is not all. The President has a 
right to communicate and turn over to 
not merely Great Britain but to any gov- 
ernment or its representatives any or all 
of our most vital and valuable military 
and naval secrets. We have many great 
secrets that have always been jealously 
guarded. The President can turn over 
these secrets so that they may become 
common knowledge to any government 
or governments on the face of the earth 
if, according to his mind, it is to the best 
interests of this country. 

It was admitted by Secretary Knox of 
the Navy that the President could give 
away any or all of the United States Navy, 
any gun or plane, or other defense equip- 
ment or article. The President says, of 
course, he is not going to give away the 
Navy, but the Congress and the Nation 
already know that he did, in violation of 
a positive law passed by Congress, dis- 
pose of 50 improved destroyers on the 
active list of our Navy, secretly to Great 
Britain. It was an accomplished fact 
before the slightest intimation was given 
to Congress or the American people. He 
did attempt to contract and dispose of 
20 of our latest and most up-to-date sub- 
marines that were almost completed. We 
had but a handful of submarines. We 
needed these submarines very much for 
our own Navy and the defense of our 
own country, but the President was will- 
ing to let England have them without con- 
sulting Congress. Senator Watsu, chair- 
man of the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the Senate, and the American people 
generally denounced this as a violation 
of law, and the President was forced to 
back up. The President claims, and so 
does the Secretary of the Navy and others, 
that he has the power to convoy navy 
and merchant ships and go right into 
the war zones in Europe. The President 
says he has no thought of giving away 
our Navy or using it as a convoy. Secre- 
tary Knox admits the use of our Navy for 
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convoying ships would clearly be an act of 
war. The President says he is not going 
to use this power—well, why should he be 
given this power? 

This bill, as introduced by the admin- 
istration, boiled down, means that the 
President is given unlimited power for 
an unlimited period of time, backed by 
the unlimited resources of this country. 
with a blank check for God knows 
how many billions, and our Navy, Army 
and air forces with their equipment, in 
his hands to go out and carry on unde- 
clared wars for or against any nation 
or nations on the face of the earth. 
Such powers and the exercise thereof 
are bound to plunge us into the longest, 
costliest, and bloodiest war in which this 
Nation has ever taken part. 

This bill is to implement, in my opin- 
ion, the purpose of this administration 
when the crisis comes to use every de- 
fense article of this country now held by 
it or which it may acquire to get into 
that war in Europe when this so-called 
crisis comes, under the theory, they 
claim, that Great Britain and the Brit- 
ish Navy is our first line of defense. 

I do not agree with the proposition 
that Great Britain or the British Navy 
is our first line of defense. When was 
it that Great Britain or her Navy de- 
fended this country or upheld the rights 
of American citizens? Was it during 
the Revolutionary War when we had to 
go out and fight her on land and sea, and 
gain our independence? Was it in the 
War of 1812 when we again had to 
fight her on land and sea to preserve 
our independence and gain for ourselves 
the right to sail the seven seas of the 
world? Was it during the dark hours 
of 1861-65 when the life of this Nation 
hung in the balance and England had 
come to the conclusion that this country 
was growing too big and wanted to di- 
vide us and she took sides with those 
who were trying to destroy the Union 
and preserve African slavery in this 
country? She was against the United 
States in the Revolution, in the War of 
1812, and in the Civil War. She threw 
her army and navy and her possessions 
here on the Western Hemisphere against 
this country. Our Navy and our country 
were England’s first line of defense 
when our Navy, our manpower, and our 
resources went to her rescue in 1917-18. 
A million American soldiers and sailors 
through wounds and disease gave their 
lives, our hospitals are filled with blind, 
crippled, and disabled, we have a million 
widows and orphans of those who served 
in that war. We still have a great na- 
tional debt hanging on our shoulders as 
a result of that war, and before we are 
through paying compensations, pensions, 
and hospitalization, that war will have 
cost us a hundred billion dollars. We 
helped to disarm the Germans and other 
enemies of Great Britain. 

Who encouraged Hitler to overthrow 
the democracy of Germany and to build 
up power in Germany? Who encour- 
aged Hitler to rearm and obtain stronger 
powers? Who appeased Hitler through 
the years? Great Britain; and now 
Congress is called upon to surrender its 
constitutional powers, the American 
people are called upon again to furnish 
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the blood and tears and to bankrupt 
themselves and surrender their liber- 
ties to save the far-flung British Em- 
pire. And yet, we are told we must save 
her because she and her Navy are our 
first line of defense. It is time America 
and Americans devoted a little time to 
saving themselves. Let us develop our 
own national defense on land, sea, and 
in the air, and make ourselves strong 
within by building up our economic life, 
and clearing out enemy aliens so that 
we can protect ourselves against any and 
all who may assail us, preserve the liber- 
ties of the people of the United States. 
[Applause.] 

Dictators have marched, have come 
and gone in Europe, Asia, and Africa for 
centuries, fighting, as they are now, for 
territory, lands, trade routes, commerce, 
markets, and political power; and they 
will continue until the angel Gabriel 
places one foot on the land and one foot 
on the sea and proclaims to the world 
“Time is no more.” Europe, Asia, and 
Africa have always handled their dicta- 
tors—they will do it this time. Hitler 
and Mussolini are not going to take 
Great Britain and the British Empire 
and their Navy, and it is my honest opin- 
ion, unless there is a break-down in Ger- 
many, that the United States and Eng- 
land combined, even though we bank- 
rupt our country and furnish millions of 
soldiers, cannot march into the middle of 
Europe and win a total victory there 
under present conditions. 

Russia, to whom the administration 
recently gave a certificete of good moral 
character although she is gorged with the 
loot and spoils of this war and her hands 
are covered with the blood of millions of 
innocent men, women, and children, and 
she has taken the lands and destroyed 
the liberties of other millions, is sitting 
back waiting and waiting until noncom- 
munistic nations, including our own, have 
exhausted and destroyed themselves to 
erect upon the ruins a God-hating, 
liberty-hating, communistic government 
of the world. 

I am unwilling for our Nation to dissi- 
pate our weapons of defense, exhaust our 
credits and resources, give up our 
liberties, and to bankrupt our people 
unless we have first been attacked. Let 
us make ourselves strong enough to meet 
successfully assaults from any and every 
source in the world. 


H. R. 1776 IS A WAR BILL 


This bill should be styled A bill to pro- 
mote war, unlimited power of the Presi- 
dent, and final bankruptcy in the United 
States.” This bill clearly gives the Presi- 
dent the power to dispose of any part or 
all of our Navy, any or all of our airplanes, 
any or all of the guns or equipment for 
our Army, together with any or all of our 
naval and military secrets. He could 
transfer all of these materials and secrets 
on such terms as he may think best for 
this country and give them to any country 
or countries on the face of the earth that 
in his opinion would help the defenses of 
the United States. The sky is the limit 
on the amount of the appropriations and 
authorizations in this bill. Some contend 
he could spend at least $40,000,000.000 
and could make contracts for any period 
of time in the future. The sky is the 
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limit in the amount he can spend or con- 
tract for and he can operate throughout 
the world. He will at once become the 
W. P. A. Santa Claus for the world. 
Harry Hopkins is now in Europe. He is 
no doubt working out plans by which this 
Nation proposes to aid countries in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa. The President is 
not limited except by the boundaries of 
the great, wide world. 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
agreed to report a bill increasing the debt 
limit of this country to $65,000,000,000. 
It will not be long until our debt limit will 
reach that sum. What we are about to 
do authorizes the spending of money 
which, in my opinion, will be only the 
first installment. Other billions will be 
required from our people and taxpayers. 
The national debt will jump by leaps and 
bounds. 

They will finally call for our ships and 
our boys. If this measure is passed 
and we become involved in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, I can see nothing before us 
except actual or undeclared wars, com- 
plete bankruptcy, the lowering of our 
standard of living, the loss of the lives 
of many of our fine young men, a 
great increase in the great army of 
widows and orphan children made by 
the last World War, our old hospitals 
and new hospitals filled with the lame, 
the halt, and the blind, a complete upset 
of our social, economic, and political life, 
and, worst of all, a loss of our own lib- 
erties. Our people already have been 
called on to do more than the powerful, 
rich, and big dominions of the British 
Empire. Canada has not passed any draft 
act, forcing her young men into a foreign 
war. Great Britain is paying the people 
of her dominions for what defense ar- 
ticles and material: she buys from them. 
Some of our citizens are insisting that we 
again make donations of billions of dollars 
and supplies to the British Empire. Let 
us not overlook the fact that we must 
borrow this year at least $10,000,000,000 
to curry on our own defense program 
and we shall continue as we have for the 
last 10 years or more to spend more than 
we are taking in. While Great Britain 
may not have cash dollars enough in this 
country to meet its purchases, she does 
have liquid assets and she does have these 
islands in the Western Hemisphere that 
would be helpful to our defense for which 
our country would pay her billions of dol- 
lars. Is it right to bankrupt our citizens 
and our country to carry on a war to help 
Great Britain carry on her war when she 
has billions of dollars of assets available? 
Yet I am willing to lend to her a reason- 
able sum on a reasonable basis but I want 
to know what we are giving and the terms 
thereof and not give to the President a 
blank check to dispose of billions and at 
the same time put into the war any part 
or all of our Navy, Army, or air-force 
equipment. 

My first concern is to see this country 
thoroughly equipped to defend itself. No 
one now claims that Hitler and Musso- 
lini can cross 3,000 miles of the Atlantic 
and attack this country or the Western 
Hemisphere. The President greatly 
frightened the American people with that 
sort of a claim last summer, but in his 
recent annual message to Congress he 
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stated that no one believed Germany 
and Italy could invade the United States 
or the Western Hemisphere until and un- 
less they acquired naval and air bases 
here on the Western Hemisphere. With 
our most powerful Navy in the world and 
with proper build-up of our air forces, 
there can be no such danger. I might 
say that it is generally known that we 
are turning over to Great Britain 75 per- 
cent of our production of airplanes, and 
so forth, while the American people be- 
lieve we are only turning over 50 percent 
and keeping 50 percent for ourselves. 
This country must not be stripped of its 
defenses for any other country, and that 
is one of the strong reasons for my oppo- 
sition to this bill; it makes it possible to 
do that very thing. 

The President appears to be so strongly 
in favor of taking care of Great Britain 
I am afraid he will neglect and impair 
cur own defenses. I do not propose to 
give him the power to do so. When we 
were called on last year and recently to 
vote billions and billions of dollars we 
were told that these huge sums were for 
the purpose of building up our own Navy, 
Army, and air force. There was no hint 
that a bill like the one before us would 
be brought in to enable the President to 
use these billions or the equipment that 
has been manufactured or will be manu- 
factured to aid any country in the world 
according to his opinion and judgment. 


AMENDMENTS WILL NOT PROTECT US 


The administration was forced to agree 
to the acceptance of four amendments. 

First. The President can spend and 
make contracts and incur obligations 
under this bill to June 30, 1943. It de- 
veloped the other day that some of the 
departments made contracts for perhaps 
$10,000,000,000 in a few days. Billions 
and billions could be spent and contracts 
and obligations made before June 30, 
1943. During the last 8 years the Presi- 
dent under the pressume of some 40 or 
more emergencies has secured from a 
subservient Congress many extraordi- 
nary powers. Limitations were put in 
those bills for a year or 2 years; but he 
still has the powers. He is able to have 
these powers extended from time to time, 
and more than likely we will be so much 
involved before June 30, 1943, that we will 
be unable to extricate ourselves and con- 
ditions will develop that he will be de- 
manding more and more powers. 

Second. Another amendment requires 
the President to consult with the Chief of 
Staff of the Army or the Chief of Naval 
Operations, or both, before he turns over 
any of our defense materials to other na- 
tions. That amendment means nothing. 
The President appoints the Chief of Staff 
of the Army and the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. He is their commanding cfficer. 
He can discharge them at any time and 
appoint new chiefs. They agree with him 
or else. There is nothing in the bill that 
requires him to accept their suggestions 
or advice. Judging from Mr. Roosevelt’s 
past record, when he gets a man in who 
does not carry out his wishes, he gets the 
man out of office. Secretary of the Navy 
Knox admitted that personally he would 
not approve of turning over the Navy or 
any material part of it to any other na- 
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tion, and he did not think it would be 
wise to convoy merchant vessels to the 
war zone, yet he admitted that if his 
Commander in Chief, Mr. Roosevelt, or- 
dered him to do so he would follow his 
superior officer’s orders. 

Third. An amendment was written 
which provides that the President shall 
report at least every 90 days what he 
has done under this bill to Congress, un- 
less in his opinion to make such a re- 
port would be incompatible with the 
public interest. That simply means that 
he would not have to report at all. He 
would merely have to say that he was 
not reporting about certain acts because 
it would be incompatible with the pub- 
lic interest. 

Fourth. It is urged that the fourth 
amendment would help the bill. This 
amendment provides that nothing in 
this act shall be construed to authorize 
or permit the convoying of merchant 
vessels by our Navy into the war zone 
in violation of the present neutrality 
act. Secretary Knox and others ad- 
mitted that the President already has 
such power if he desired to exercise it 
and it would not be necessary to grant 
him any such power in this bill. There- 
fore this amendment is less than an idle 
gesture. This convoying of merchant 
vessels into the war zone is very im- 
portant, because if any of our naval ves- 
sels or merchant vessels should be blown 
up while in the war zone it very likely 
would mean war. In fact, it is an act 
of war, as admitted by Secretary Knox, 
for a naval vessel to convoy a merchant 
vessel in a war zone, but he said if his 
Commander in Chief ordered him to use 
the Navy to convoy these merchant ves- 
sels he would do so. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened for 3 days to the arguments 
on the floor of this House both for and 
against this proposed legislation. In law 
one who institutes a suit is required to 
prove the justice of his contention by a 
greater weight of the evidence. It seems 
to me that the same rule is or should be 
applicable to those who propose the 
enactment of laws before a lawmaking 
body. They should prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the majority of their colleagues 
that the legislation, if enacted, will be of 
general benefit to the people of the nation 
or state, as the case may be. 

The people of the United States in their 
Constitution granted serious and far- 
reaching power to Congress. They have 
a right to expect that that power will be 
exercised judiciously and soundly. It 
ought not be disregarded or delegated to 
others. Congress has no right to evade 
responsibility. It has no right to shirk 
its constitutional prerogatives. With the 
session just beginning, there is no need of 
shifting to the executive authority which, 
if reasonable and necessary, he could get 
for the asking. 

This bill is fraught with danger to the 
very existence of our form of govern- 
ment. Its proponents, in the 3 days of 
this debate, have not to my satisfaction 
explained the necessity of the enormous 
grant of power which it gives to the 
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President. The title of the bill is, “To 
promote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes.” They have not 
explained except in a vague manner how 
it will promote our national defense and 
have not given us a true picture of the 
other purposes. They contend that its 
passage will aid England, but they give 
no logical reason why we in America 
should set up a dictatorship of our own 
in order to do so. 

They say its passage is necessary to 
defeat Hitlerism. Yet if enacted our Na- 
tion will have taken a lengthy stride to- 
ward adopting the very form of govern- 
ment that Hitler has created and which 
we condemn in no uncertain terms. 
Most certainly we shall have lost our 
struggle against Hitlerism if we yield to 
the philosophy of totalitarianism. Can 
we, as true Americans, down Hitlerism 
by aping it? Can we defend ourselves 
against it by adopting its principles and 
methods? Hitlerism is dictatorship. 
This bill should rightfully have been 
termed “a bill for the destruction of the 
American Republic.” It seeks to place 
in the Chief Executive an unlimited dic- 
tatorship with power over the lives and 
property of the American people and 
power to make alliances with foreign 
powers as suits his fancy. It actually 
gives the President the same right to de- 
clare war as is, under the Constitution, 
vested solely in the Congress. Do you 
remember, Mr. Chairman, the German 
Reichstag and the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies? It has been a long time since 
we have heard of any activities of those 
supposedly legislative assemblies. Why? 
They consented to their own destruction. 
Are we going to do likewise? If we do, 
we are preparing the cradle from which 
an American dictator will rise and con- 
trol the destiny of 130,000,000 people, 

Mr. Chairman, we are told that this is 
a bill which will aid England and that by 
its passage we will be aiding her in her 
battle against totalitarianism, but, Mr. 
Chairman, is it necessary for us to create 
totalitarianism here in America in order 
to aid England? I think not. 

In their testimony before Congressional 
committees, members of the President’s 
Cabinet, apparently basing their opinions 
on information which they have received 
from abroad, stated that they expected 
the crisis in England within the next 90 
days. How then is this bill to help Eng- 
land? Without the enactment of legis- 
lation such as this, we have been extend- 
ing aid to her practically without limit. 
We have turned over certain of our war- 
ships. We have allowed her to take 
priority to hundreds of airplanes, tanks, 
cannons, machine guns, rifles which she 
is receiving from us, and she has been 
given priority to the allocation of the 
products of our munition industries. 
This bill is not required to convert Amer- 
ica into an arsenal for Britain. We are 
that already. If British funds are be- 
lieved to be inadequate, why does not the 
administration, instead of asking for 
powers over the lives and destiny of the 
American people and the abdication of 
the American Congress, ask the legisla- 
tive branch of our Government to lend or 
give to Great Britain whatever sums are 
necessary for her to “carry on”? 
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I have not heard it explained by any 
of the proponents of this legislation how, 
with the crisis 3 months away, the pas- 
sage of this bill will save England or assist 
in saving democracy. 

Let us as Members of Congress of the 
United States avoid the fate of Hitler's 
Reichstag. Let us preserve democracy 
by retaining it here in America. This 
totalitarian bill should be defeated. We, 
my fellow colleagues, are the chosen rep- 
resentatives of the people. Ninety per- 
cent of them are opposed to our Nation 
getting into this war. The passage of 
this legislation will draw us closer to it. 
They abhor totalitarianism and dictator- 
ship. This bill gives it to them. They 
don’t want an American Reichstag. They 
want a free and unhampered Congress. 
They do not want a dictator. They do 
not want war. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ARNOLD]. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, permit 
me to say at the outset that I have no far- 
reaching love for Great Britain. My en- 
tire concern is for the future welfare of 
this Nation. My earnest desire is that 
our boys be kept out of war. It was in 
that spirit that I, as a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, 
entered into the extensive hearings on 
H. R. 1776. 

We, as Members of Congress, have a 
sacred duty to perform. On our decisions 
may rest the future of this Republic. We 
have seen the officials of European na- 
tions lulled into a false sense of security, 
and even propagandized against the con- 
tinued existence of their own govern- 
ments. 

In April of 1939 I was invited to listen, 
in the studios of WRC, in Washington, 
to the speech of Chancellor Hitler, and 
afterward to comment on the speech 
over the same N. B. C. network. I said, 
in part, as follows: 

Chancellor Hitler definitely declines the 
conference table. We, as a Nation, should 
dedicate ourselves anew to the task of ade- 
quately and efficiently preparing ourselves 
for the defense of this great new Nation 
that we all love so well. * I think 
there can be no doubt about his intention 
to continue until he achieves his aims, 
That is where we come in—we don’t know 
how far his ambitions and his ego would 
lead him. 


It has been the desire of the member- 
ship of this House to remain neutral 
with respect to the warring nations of 
the world, but in view of what has hap- 
pened in Europe, and the aggression and 
butchery performed by Japan with re- 
spect to China, and by Mussolini in 
Ethiopia, Albania, and Greece, is it any 
wonder that today practically everyone 
in both bodies of Congress agrees that 
our future welfare as an independent 
Nation depends upon the defeat of those 
bound together by the tri-partite agree- 
ment? The dictators now in control of 
those governments have openly bragged 
that they have pooled their strength for 
the purpose of establishing in the world, 
“a new order.” It just happens that in 
that “new order” a democracy, such as 
ours, has no place assigned to it. 
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With all my thoughts concentrated 
solely on the future welfare of this Na- 
tion, I was anxious, in the hearings just 
concluded, to ascertain the opinion of 
not only those in positions of great re- 
sponsibility within our Government, but 
of others who appeared, as to whether 
if Great Britain should fall, we would 
eventually have to fight the aggressor 
nations not only with all the materials 
we are able to assemble, but with our 
manpower. I arrived at the decision 
that such would undoubtedly be the 
case. The history of conquerors is that 
they do not stop until they are 
“stopped.” Every witness summoned by 
the majority and minority side, except 
one, Colonel Lindbergh, was of the opin- 
ion that our future welfare was tied up 
with a victorious Britain. They, of 
course, differed as to the policy this Gov- 
ernment should pursue. 

I must admit that I do not concede 
defeat for this Nation in the event of an 
Axis victory, but our future would not be 
alluring, nor pleasant to contemplate. 
The products of South American coun- 
tries would be needed by the victors, and 
the manufacti:red articles, much re- 
quired by our neighbors to the south, 
would be produced by enforced cheap 
labor under Hitler, Mussolini, and the 
rulers of Japan. The goods of our manu- 
facturers would disappear from the con- 
tinent of South America. Their military 
machines would follow their commercial 
travelers. Oh, yes; the victors would re- 
quire some of our products, but on their 
own terms of barter and trade. To show 
how that works, about a year ago I was 
talking with an official of one of the agri- 
cultural Balkan states near Czecho- 
slovakia—a manufacturing nation. 
When the Czechs had an independent 
existence her manufactured articles 
moved to this agricultural nation, and, in 
turn, her agricultural products were sold 
to Czechoslovakia, each on a cash basis. 
But, when Hitler took over this latter 
country, the trading was entirely differ- 
ent; and the prosperity of this agricul- 
tural nation “fiew out the window.” She 
needed to sell her agricultural surplus 
and Czechoslovakia was her logical and 
only market, but to do so she had to enter 
into a barter and exchange arrangement 
with Herr Hitler as to what her products 
were worth, in terms of cheap and un- 
suited manufactured articles that Hitler 
was willing to send her. Life became in- 
tolerable. In fact, today, she is under 
German domination. 

Accustomed as we are in the United 
States to a high standard of living on our 
farms and in our industries, I can foresee 
poverty and internal strife that will 
render this Nation a very fit subject for 
“an inside job.” God forbid that such an 
end should ever be ours. 

It is not my purpose to go into the 
mechanics of this bill. Others have done 
so. Large powers are necessarily placed 
in the hands of the President, in whom 
they rightfully belong. When we, as a 
Nation, were sick in 1933, the Congress 
did not hesitate, almost unanimously I 
believe, to lodge much more far-reaching 
powers in his hands. He acquitted 
himself with credit, and the reconstruc- 
tion job was far on the way, when war 
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clouds of gigantic proportions appeared 
on the horizon. -The citizenry of this 
Nation were satisfied with the resurrec- 
tion of our internal economy, and af- 
firmed their confidence in him, in an 
election just passed, to guide us through 
the troubled waters that surround us. 
Therefore, as a Representative of the 
people, as well as of my own volition, I 
am thoroughly willing to place in his 
hands, temporarily, the large powers 
necessarily granted in this bill, intro- 
duced for the purpose of further promot- 
ing the defense of the United States. 

Much has been said of the cost of de- 
fense and national preparedness. Some- 
thing should be said of the cost of failing 
to defend and the cost of failing to or- 
ganize national preparedness. On this 
latter subject, current circumstances 
necessitate the reference to the experi- 
ence of others who failed to prepare and, 
accordingly, failed to defend. Now, here 
is some of the information which I have 
dug out from magazines, newspapers, and 
other publications. 

The rapid military conquest of Poland, 
the Low Countries, Norway, and France 
is a manifestation of the superb planning 
and organization on the part of the Ger- 
mans, and throughout this speech by 
Germans I mean Nazis, and in referring 
to Germany I mean Hitlerized Germany. 
This same planning and organization has 
now been transferred to the systematic 
economic and financial exploitation of 
the conquered countries. For such coun- 
tries a formal cessation of armed hostili- 
ties only marked the beginning of a 
newer form of hostility which, from a 
long-range point of view, will have more 
profound consequences to the social and 
economic life of the conquered countries 
than complete military defeat in the tra- 
ditional sense. The Germans are now 
well advanced in the conquered coun- 
tries on a program of economic and fi- 
nancial subjugation and enslavement on 
totalitarian lines, in the interests solely 
of Germany. The Germans in numerous 
ways, some patently illegal, others, hav- 
ing exactly the same consequences, but 
dressed in a cloak of legality, have oper- 
ated in so complete and devastating a 
manner that regardless of what the ulti- 
mate outcome of the present war may be, 
the whole life of the invaded areas, and 
particularly the economic and financial 
structure thereof, will forever bear the 
mark of German aggression and totali- 
tarianism. 

The economic exploitation of other 
countries by Germany began long before 
the outbreak of the present conflict, when 
Germany took advantage of her military 
and economic dominance over the coun- 
tries of Central and Southeastern Europe 
and, to a lesser extent, even of nations 
as far away as South America. Yet, 
even though those countries were ex- 
ploited by a great variety of cunning 
devices, they were comparatively fortu- 
nate, for they did receive something 
from Germany in return for their goods 
and services, even if it was only mouth 
organs and aspirin. Today the con- 
quered areas receive nothing, unless they 
receive what Germany considers to be 
absolutely essential to keep them alive 
for further exploitation. 
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Germany has followed traditional 
methods of conquest in conscripting 
labor, confiscating property, and sacking 
the public treasury. These crude meth- 
eds of looting and pillaging have been 
supplemented everywhere, and particu- 
larly in western Europe, by the more 
sophisticated “buying up” of the re- 
sources and the manpower of the con- 
quered areas through newly created Ger- 
man money, called reichskreditkassen- 
scheine, which are valueless outside of 
the conquered area; through staggering 
indemnities exceeding by many times 
any costs of an occupying army; through 
direct extension of credit to German in- 
terests by the banking systems of the 
occupied countries which have been 
placed under German control; through 
the forced accumulation of blocked 
marks by conquered countries in connec- 
tion with clearing agreements; and, 
through the use of forced labor of both 
civilians and prisoners of war coming 
from the conquered countries to work 
in German industries and mines and on 
German farms. Through all these meth- 
ods Germany is as literally and com- 
pletely stripping the occupied countries 
of their resources as does a plague of 
locusts in a field of grain. The eco- 
nomic resources thus looted by the Ger- 
mans have enormously increased her po- 
tential for achieving her next military 
objectives. We may be sure that if Ger- 
many succeeds in defeating Britain, 
Britain’s world-wide economic resources 
in turn will be exploited by Germany 
to enable it to carry its final assault on 
this country. 

In Poland, the total value of property 
confiscated outright by Germany, with- 
out even a suggestion of compensation to 
the former owners, has been estimated at 
between $2,000,000,000 and $2,500,000,000. 
In the areas next to the former German 
frontier, all Polish-owned land and in- 
dustrial enterprises were confiscated out- 
right; the Germans did not even go 
through the form of making out a valu- 
ation for this property before taking it 
over. German behavior in Poland is 
completely consistent with the policy out- 
lined by their Minister of Agriculture 
Darre in a speech which he is reported to 
have delivered to an inner circle of Nazi 
party officials in May of 1940, in which 
he said: 

All soil and industrial property of inhab- 
itants of non-German origin will be con- 
fiscated without exception, and will be dis- 
tributed primarily among worthy members 
of the party and soldiers accorded honors for 
bravery in the war. Thus a new aristocracy 
of German masters will be created. 


The occupation of Czechoslovakia was 
accompanied by the “visiting” of numer- 
ous concerns in Prague by representatives 
of German firms. Such German repre- 
sentatives were, of course, in the company 
of Gestapo agents. The directors of the 
Czech firms were simply thrown out or 
arrested and their offices taken over by 
German representatives. This was the 
fate of the great Vitkovice Iron Works. 
Needless to say, the great German banks, 
particularly the Dresdner Bank and the 
Deutsche Bank, shared prominently in 
the spoils. In other instances, the same 
end was attained through the formalities 
of a reorganization in which a large block 
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of the new shares in the corporation was 
issued to German owners for a nominal 
contribution to the real assets. All these 
firms, and the materials that these firms 
produce, were placed at the disposal of 
the German Army. Hitler, in his speech 
of November 9, 1940, announced that the 
Schneider-Creusot Steel Works of France, 
the Fokker Aircraft factories in the Neth- 
erlands, the Belgian and French heavy 
industries, the Danish and Norwegian 
shipbuilding yards will be utilized to ca- 
pacity to produce for the German Army 
in its preparation for the Battle of 
Britain. 

Wherever the Germans went they req- 
uisitioned existing food and petroleum 
stocks, irrespective of the minimum needs 
of the local population. At least 1,500,000 
tons of petroleum stocks were seized in 
France and perhaps a half million tons 
in other western European countries. 
This 2,000,000 tons is, roughly, equal to 
one-fifth of Germany’s needs for a year 
of active warfare. Over 2,000,000 tons 
of wheat reserves were nominally pur- 
chased in the occupied countries, ex- 
cluding an unknown and perhaps con- 
siderably larger amount taken from occu- 
pied France. The Danes were forced to 
reduce the number of pigs from 2,900,000 
to 1,400,000. In Holland 23,000,000 out of 
the former stock of 29,000,000 poultry 
were killed. In Norway one-fourth of the 
cattle were slaughtered and the meat 
shipped to Germany. Norway was fur- 
ther required to furnish Germany with 
200 tons of fish per day in spite of a 
domestic shortage of all kinds of foods. 
Had the 1940 crop and part of the stocks 
on hand in continental Europe been equi- 
tably distributed, there would be little 
abnormal shortage of food any place in 
Europe today and certainly no widespread 
starvation. Current bare subsistence ra- 
tions, or less, are the direct results of 
deliberate German policy. 

Outright confiscation sometimes as- 
sumes the cloak of collective fines on 
whole cities or communities. For in- 
stance, in Bourdeaux during the past 
week a collective fine of 2,000,000 francs 
was imposed on the municipality be- 
cause a group of French citizens “mo- 
lested” a single German soldier. 

Even the symbols of taxation are pros- 
tituted to accomplish outright confisca- 
tion. Thus, on August 8, 1940, the Ger- 
man individual income tax was modified 
to provide for an additional levy of 15 
percent of the total income of all Poles 
in the German Reich and the annexed 
Polish territories. This is called a social 
equalization tax, and the idea behind it, 
as expressed by the highest German offi- 
cials, is that it equalizes the circum- 
stances of Poles and Germans because 
Poles, being members of an inferior race, 
need less food, less clothing, and less of 
all other cultural goods. When this tax 
was adopted the proper German minis- 
tries were given further discretionary 
authority to extend it to all other nation- 
alities under the Reich’s control. It has 
already been extended to the Jewish 
population in all areas occupied by 
Germany. 

In all the invaded territories the con- 
quered country is required to pay in cash 
the full cost of the army of occupation, 
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as estimated, of course, by the German 
authorities. This may explain the fact 
that the common German soldier in oc- 
cupied Holland is today receiving 8 marks 
per day salary, or the equivalent of $3.20 
per day. In France, occupation expenses 
have been set at 400,000,000 francs a day, 
which means 146,000,000,000 francs a 
year. This amount is, roughly, equiva- 
lent to one-half the total national income 
of France for the year 1938. This figure, 
obviously, does not represent the total 
annua! contribution which France is to- 
day compelled to make in support of Ger- 
many’s war expenses, but merely that 
portion represented by occupation costs. 
The Norwegian occupation bill repre- 
sents the equivalent of 40 percent of the 
national income of Norway under nor- 
mal conditions. The occupation costs 
for Belgium will amount to a sum in ex- 
cess of the average of the whole pre-war 
budget for Belgium. 

The funds necessary to meet these costs 
are provided by the simple device of the 
central bank of issue in each invaded 
country creating new money and turning 
it over to the Germans. Under the cir- 
cumstances of widespread scarcity pro- 
duced by war conditions, the large-scale 
financing of additional purchases with 
new money creation would, normally, 
have resulted in a very considerable infla- 
tion. This, however, would have defeated 
the ends of the Germans in levying a fixed 
monetary tribute on the occupied coun- 
tries. Therefore, the Germans took steps 
to preserve the value of the monetary 
tribute which they levied, by imposing 
rigid price and wage controls. The cost 
of goods which the Germans wanted was, 
in this way, held relatively stable. The 
effect of this whole process was to drain 
the occupied countries of goods, and leave 
them stuffed with new money with which 
they could, under present conditions, buy 
nothing. 

Actually the so-called occupation costs 
far exceed current operating expenses of 
the Germans in the conquered countries, 
The differential is being used to penetrate 
by purchase the industries, banks, and 
security holdings of the conquered coun- 
tries and their nationals. In France the 
Germans have recently purchased the 
controlling interest in the largest copper 
mines in Europe, the Mines de Bor in 
Yugoslavia. The backbone of French in- 
dustry, namely her coal and steel re- 
sources, is being brought under German 
control both through purchase and 
through the imposition of an interna- 
tional cartel which will allocate to the 
French plants such production as is in 
conformity with German needs and 
plans. 

In addition to the occupation costs, 
in each of the conquered countries the 
Germans have established control over 
the banking system so that they could 
extend to themselves banking credits 
with which to buy up both current in- 
dustrial output and the capital assets 
of existing firms. The skill with which 
the Germans have operated in bleeding 
the conquered countries is evidenced by 
their preference for using the ordinary 
domestic money and credit facilities of 
each occupied country rather than cre- 
ating a new and strange medium of ex- 
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change. Thus, when the Frenchman 
sells his heritage, he obtains in return, 
not German marks, but rather French 
franes; certainly nothing could on the 
surface appear to be more legal to the 
individual Frenchman. In some in- 
stances the credit facilities of an occu- 
pied area have been marshalled by the 
creation of a new central bank of issue 
controlled by the Germans. In other 
instances, the more subtle device of sim- 
ply stationing a commissar at the head 
of each of the important banking insti- 
tutions has been used. 

Wherever the Germans have gained 
control they have established a further 
procedure for milking the occupied coun- 
try by integrating the local exchange 
controls with that of the Reich. This 
results in compelling each of the occu- 
pied countries to extend clearing credits 
to Germany to finance exports to Ger- 
many. On the surface, this appears to 
be merely a multilateral clearing agree- 
ment. Actually, the end product is that 
each of the clearing partners is made 
to extend forced long-term loans to 
Germany. Thus, in Denmark, immedi- 
ately after occupying the country, the 
Germans transformed a small clearing 
credit into an enormous clearing debt. 
By the end of 1940 the Germans had 
accumulated a clearing debt to Denmark 
of about 1,500,000,000 crowns—roughly 
$300,000,000—an enormous amount for 
a country of less than 4,000,000 people. 

The amount which Germany thus ex- 
tracted in clearing loans from Denmark 
in 8 months of occupation is, roughly, 
equivalent to the total value of all 
Danish exports during 1938. Naturally. 
these extraordinary exports have re- 
sulted in draining Denmark of a large 
part of her capital. Of course, Denmark 
got paper credit in exchange which 
hypothetically entitles her, assuming she 
can obtain priorities, to German goods 
at some future date. And it must be 
emphasized that Denmark occupies a 
preferred position in the Germany econ- 
omy due to her accepting Germany’s 
protective custody without armed resist- 
ance, 

Germany confiscated all of the gold 
and foreign currencies found in Holland, 
Belgium, and France. Germany sealed 
all of the safe deposit boxes in the con- 
quered areas preventing the owners trom 
withdrawing their property. Germany 
has either seized the contents of such 
safe deposit boxes or set the stage for 
such seizure as German needs may re- 
quire. These are the countries who de- 
liberated and hesitated to use their 
foreign gold and foreign exchange assets 
and other resources to build up the de- 
fense of their own independence and 
who are now being compelled to turn 
over all of these assets to their conqueror 
to enable Germany to continue on its 
course of worldwide depredations. All 
of these countries are now paying an- 
nually as tribute to Germany far more 
than they have ever spent in the defense 
of their own independence. If it were 
not for the fact that this country took 
immediate action to protect the $4,000,- 
000,000 worth of assets in this country 
belonging to the conquered countries 
and their nationals these huge sums 
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would also have been turned over to the 
Germans to finance their wars. 

Finally, Germany has been able to 
build up her war potential by depriving 
the occupied countries of their manpower. 
Reliable reports are to the effect that the 
total civilian workers transferred from 
the conquered countries to Germany 
number between 1,200,000 and 1,500,000. 
To this enormous total must further be 
added an uncertain number—anything 
up to 1,000,000—of prisoners of war who 
are working in German industries, mines, 
and on German farms. The total of the 
newly acquired labor force in Germany— 
including both civilians and prisoners of 
war—approximates 2,500,000. This new 
labor force constitutes perhaps 10 percent 
of the total workers employed in Ger- 
many, excluding the armed forces. The 
prisoners of war have, of course, no choice 
about working to build up the German 
war machine. The civilian laborers, who 
have been brought in from the occupied 
countries, have, in actuality, very little 
more choice than do the war prisoners. 
The invasion of the conquered countries 
produced untold disruption which, in 
turn, precipitated an unemployment 
problem of unparalleled magnitude. 
This unemployed manpower was given 
the alternative of employment in Ger- 
many or a denial of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits in its own country. 
As a consequence, there was a draft of 
human power throughout the occupied 
territories for the direct contribution for 
the war effort of the German Empire. 

This is the history of democracies who 
failed to realize the need for cooperative 
action in marshaling and using their 
economic resources to create an adequate 
defense against totalitarian terror and 
aggression. Having failed to make sen- 
sible use of their resources to protect their 
own independence they are now com- 
pelled to divert those resources to further 
their own subjugation and to advance the 
world-wide imperial aims of Germany. 
Shall we repeat the mistakes of western 
Europe or shall we use our economic 
strength in the most effective manner to 
defeat this menace to our institutions and 
civilization? [Applause.] 

Mr.BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
oppressed with a feeling almost akin to 
despair as I observe the repetition of 
arguments by Members, which seems to 
me to so nearly approach pure parti- 
sanism on an issue which should be far 
above party lines. I should despair en- 
tirely were it not for the fact that I 
accept and applaud the statement of 
my distinguished and able friend the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. EATON], 
who on Monday said that insofar as the 
consideration of this bill is concerned 
that he was not an isolationist or an in- 
terventionist, not a Republican nor a 
Democrat, but an American. This is 
indeed the attitude in which every 
Member of this House should ap- 
proach this subject, and I am sure that 
it is the true attitude of the Members of 
the minority who have by strange coin- 
cidence been almost alone as they fol- 
lowed each other into the well of this 
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House to proclaim their belief that 
America should build up her own defense 
and aid Great Britain, but who have with 
three or four outstanding exceptions pro- 
tested that we should follow some other 
method of extending aid. 

I know, and the Members of this 
House know, that this apparent parti- 
sanism has been but a coincidence, be- 
cause we know the high character of 
the men and women who have repeated 
this time-killing doctrine that is re- 
ceived in Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo with 
so much gratification. We know that 
these spokesmen for delay have not con- 
sciously planned to encourage the Axis 
dictators even though their attitude does 
much to wipe away the chagrin of the 
African defeats suffered by the junior 
member of the Axis. We know that this 
attitude does not reflect the will and the 
determination of the American people. 
We know that America recognizes not 
only the need for defense—we also know 
that the American people realize the 
need for prompt action and the necessity 
in time of danger of using the tools that 
are available. 

The danger in this respect is not that 
the American people will be diverted from 
the main issue—the protection of Amer- 
ica, the danger lies in the possibility that 
the dictators may be misled into believing 
that there exists a serious breach in 
American solidarity, and that so believ- 
ing they will decide that it is safe for them 
to apply the now famous “squeeze play” 
to America. That in event of an appar- 
ent refusal of America to extend prompt 
aid to Britain, that Japan will assume 
the role heretofore played by Italy, of 
entering the war in the hope of sharing 
the spoils. 

On the home front, however, there is 
a very real danger—a danger that the 
people will not understand that honest 
men and women can sincerely urge in one 
breath national defense and in the next 
protest against taking what seems to most 
of us to be the obvious steps to assure our 
own defense by stopping the danger be- 
fore it reaches us. 

Nor can I understand this attitude, Mr. 
Chairman, although I repeat that I do 
not question the sincerity and patriotic 
intentions of those who urge such a con- 
tradictory course. It seems to me that 
there are, however, two or three vital mat- 
ters on which we are all agreed. Surely 
every man and woman in this body will 
agree that the United States of America 
wants peace. Surely we will all agree 
that this Government owes a sacred duty 
to our people to do everything within its 
power to maintain an honorable peace. 
We are not obligated to defend Great 
Britain or any other nation, except as 
such defense adds to the security of 
America. We can also agree with at least 
99-percent unanimity that the United 
States should prepare to defend itself— 
at least our votes so indicate. We have, 
with only one exception, I believe, joined 
to support the greatest national-defense 
program ever undertaken by any nation. 

Certainly such a program—such stag- 
gering expenditures, such disruption of 
the lives of our people, and particularly 
our young men—can be justified only on 
the ground that we believe that America 
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stands in danger and very real danger 
of attack. Surely you did not vote to 
burden your people for generations to 
come simply because of vague rumors 
which you now term “fantastic dreams” 
or “British propaganda.” Surely, when 
you voted these billions of dollars repre- 
senting the accumulated toil of millions 
of Americans throughout years to come, 
and when you voted to take your neigh- 
bor’s boy out of his job and send him to 
a training camp, you had in mind some 
definite and concrete threat to the safety 
of America. Surely you did not fear an 
invasion by Ecuador, nor were you pre- 
paring to resist the menace of the Re- 
public of Finland, which so frightened 
the utterly helpless Soviet Union with its 
150,000,000 people. Nor were you fearful 
that stricken Holland or Czechoslovakia 
would send an expeditionary force 
against our shores. No, we had a defi- 
nite threat in mind—at least I did—but 
the threat we feared and still fear was 
not the threat of the democracies, I 
know that there are those who for some 
inexplainable reason seem reluctant to 
name the threat they feared. I shall not 
try to put words into my colleagues’ 
mouths, but as for myself, I feared and 
I still fear an attack from the dictators, 
who control and direct the “new order 
of violence” in the Old World. I fear no 
one of them, but I do fear the pack, 

I fear this trio of international bandits 
because I have observed their actions 
and I know that they will take anything 
they want and have the power to take 
without any scruples as to the rights 
of other people. I have seen Japan grab 
a piece of China each time an oppor- 
tunity presented itself. I have watched 
her move on to Siam and to French Indo- 
china just as soon as these regions 
seemed to be more helpless than China. 
I have listened to the words of Adolf 
Hitler after stripping Czechoslovakia of 
her great defenses proclaim, “I have no 
further territorial ambitions in Europe.” 
I recall his assurance that he would 
never violate the neutrality of Holland 
or Belgium, and I have, within the last 
week, heard him make the same state- 
ments relative to his territorial ambi- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere, and 
his relations with the United States. I 
do not think it is safe to trust the exist- 
ence of my people to the word of a man 
who has demonstrated that he recognizes 
no obligation to make his actions con- 
form with that word. I have also 
watched the spurious Fascist model of 
the Roman Empire sit by until it thought 
that the democracies were defeated and 
then rush in for what it believed to be 
the kill. Such a record—such indisput- 
able evidence of bad faith—and willing- 
ness to lead their own people to war 
simply to take the property of their 
neighbors, convinces me that our only 
safety from the same kind of treatment 
lies in our ability to resist the combined 
forces of these exemplars of violence. 

We can resist any one of them. We 
can rely on our ability to utterly defeat 
Japan, for instance, if we were called 
upon to deal only with Japan. So long 
as Great Britain stands and the British 
Fleet controls the Atlantic it is safe for 
the United States to keep our great Navy 
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on the Pacific, and there is no danger of 
a Japanese attack. But, with the British 
Fleet destroyed, or, worse, yet, in Axis 
hands, could we dare leave the American 
Fleet in the Pacific? If we did not, what 
would stand in the way of a Japanese 
attack on Puget Sound and the Golden 
Gate? Yet, if we did leave our fleet in 
its present location, what would protect 
the great industrial areas of the North 
Atlantic seaboard, or this Capitol itself? 
With no fleet to offer opposition, the At- 
lantic, rather than constituting a barrier, 
would become a highway for an Axis in- 
vasion, Or would those who say there is 
no danger have us divide the fleet and 
court utter destruction on each ocean? 
Does not the utter impossibility of pro- 
tecting the coasts of two continents with 
One fleet appall you? Of course, you voted 
to build a two-ocean navy just as I did. 
Why? You knew that it could not be in 
existence for 4 or 5 years. You knew that 
the fate of Europe and the British Navy 
would be determined long before our new 
fleet was ready for action. You said by 
your vote that you felt there was real dan- 
ger on both sides. What do you propose 
to do to provide for the defense of your 
country while the new fleet is building? 
I shall not undertake to answer for others, 
but as for me, I shall extend every aid 
possible to the forces that stand between 
my home and danger. 

It is with me a pure matter of self- 
interest. I might have a neighbor whom 
I heartily disliked, but if I was down- 
stream from him and if I saw his levee 
about to break I would do my best to help 
him fix it, or if a fire was sweeping in 
my direction but was presently threaten- 
ing only his house, which stood between 
my home and the fire, I would not hesi- 
tate to help him save his house, and in 
so doing I could not be justly charged with 
approval of his practice of whipping his 
wife or beating his debts. 

So today the stream of conquest is 
breaking on the chalk hills of England. 
If those hills stand as they have for a 
thousand years as a bulwark of democ- 
racy, America is safe. I am, therefore, 
going to do all I can to protect them 
because I love the chalk hills and black 
- valleys of central Texas, and the men and 
women who make their homes among 
them, and I want to see those men and 
women spared the horrors that have 
been suffered by other men, and women 
in Belgium, in China, or in Ethiopia. 

The United States is not going to go 
to war at any time because we want to. 
If we go to war it will be solely because 
the European dictators decide that they 
want us to be at war. Of course, they 
will not force us into war until such time 
as they feel that they have a reasonable 
opportunity to destroy us. They have 
little opportunity to destroy the United 
States, Great Britain, China, and Greece 
all at the same time. They are not, 
therefore, at all likely to force the United 
States into war so long as Great Britain 
and China continue to put up the mag- 
nificent fight that they are now doing. 
These democracies can continue to do 
this so long as we give them every possi- 
ble material aid. It is, therefore, as I see 
it, to the selfish advantage of the United 
States to give all possible aid to Great 
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Britain, China, and Greece right now 
without delay, without limitation, and 
without counting the cost. It is to our 
advantage to do so because it protects 
the United States from attack. I am, 
therefore, for a British victory. Iam in 
favor of giving Great Britain all possible 
material aid now, as the best method of 
protecting the United States further 
down the line. It is true that our aid 
may be both too little and too late, but it 
is a chance we must take. Our failure 
to aid Britain would surely lessen our 
chances of avoiding war. A British vic- 
tory will mean we will escape the horrors 
of war. A British defeat is, as I see it, 
absolutely certain to lead us into war— 
into a war that we will have to fight alone 
and unaided. I cannot sit idly by and 
see my country drift into such an un- 
happy situation, 

But many of the speakers have said in 
effect, “I agree with you in the desirabil- 
ity of aiding the democracies, but I don’t 
want to do it this way.” Of course, Mr. 
Chairman, I would not say it, but there 
are people in this country who will say 
that certain Members of this House would 
never be satisfied with any method of 
giving this aid so long as the plan had 
the support of the President of the United 
States. Now, I would be willing to ac- 
cept almost any method that looked as if 
it would help now, but I know, and so 
does every Member of this House, that 
under our form of government any kind 
of procedure that we can pass must have 
the approval of the President to make it 
immediately effective, and therefore, as 
practical men and women, we can prove 
the sincerity of our desire to aid those 
who are now protecting us by supporting 
the measure that can pass rather than 
by urging further delay—more hearings, 
new plans, and always still further delay. 

I am for this bill because it is prac- 
ticable. It can and will pass. It pro- 
vides a workable method of administra- 
tion. It is in keeping with the American 
form of government. It creates no dic- 
tatorship as has so unfairly been charged. 
It takes from Congress no power. It 
but expresses the legislative will that the 
President exercise the powers already 
conferred upon him by the Constitution 
as Chief Executive and as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. By the 
terms of this bill, Congress, the legisla- 
tive branch of government, determines 
the policy of the United States—deter- 
mines this policy to be one of self-pro- 
tection through aid to the democracies. 
This determination of policy is a legis- 
lative function, and it is not delegated to 
anyone. But someone must carry on or 
administer the provisions of the bill. A 
hundred and fifty years ago we discov- 
ered that Congress could not act as an 
administrative body, and for that reason 
we abandoned the old Continental Con- 
gress of the Confederation and established 
a new government of three coordinate 
branches under the Constitution. Under 
the Constitution the administrative or 
executive power was taken from Congress 
and placed in the hands of the President. 
This bill carries out the plan of the Con- 
stitution and places responsibility for the 
administration of the bill in the hands of 
the President—the Chief Executive. The 
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power conferred upon him is not legis- 
lative but executive in nature. The leg- 
islative powers, such as the making of ap- 
propriations to carry out the objectives 
of the bill, are very definitely retained by 
the Congress as they should be. But for 
the existence of specific prior acts of 
Congress the President would have every 
power conferred under this bill—and his 
power comes not from an act of Congress 
but from the Constitution itself. This 
bill, in the final analysis, does not confer 
any power on the President—it simply 
removes whatever barriers the Congress 
itself may have in the past erected, which 
at this time might stand in the Presi- 
dent’s way as he attempts to carry out 
the legislative will of Congress that we 
give prompt and effective aid to those 
who are fighting our battles. 

Nor can I overlook the cruel and unfair 
charge that the President and the Con- 
gress deliberately seek by this bill to lead 
the country into war. A more unworthy 
statement was never circulated through 
the Nation. I know that it has been re- 
peated by thousands of honest, but un- 
thinking people, but it is so clearly false 
that it could have originated directly with 
Dr. Goebbels himself. The bill in nowise 
changes the power of Congress to declare 
war. That power and responsibility is 
fixed by the Constitution, yet not one 
single Member of either House has ever 
suggested war, nor has a single resolu- 
tion calling for war been introduced in 
either House. If the Congress wanted 
war it could have it—this bill adds noth- 
ing to our power in that respect. Of 
course, every honest and intelligent per- 
son knows that the Congress does not 
want war. But they say the bill will 
enable the President to lead the country 
t. a point where war will be inevitable. 
The President needs no new legislation 
to confer such power. He already has 
that power under the Constitution, which 
vests in his hands the contro] of our 
foreign affairs. There has not been a day 
since President Roosevelt has been in the 
White House that he could not have 
created a condition that would have in- 
evitably brought about war had he been 
the monster that some would like to pic- 
ture him, and certainly had he been more 
attached to his personal political welfare 
than to the welfare of the great Nation 
which he serves so faithfully, he would 
have led us down the bloody path last 
fall when he had a personal interest 
rather than now when he is safely re- 
elected. No, Mr. Chairman, even the 
blind can see the cruel falsity of this 
horrible charge—but there are none so 
those who will not see. 

Let it not be said of us that we would 
not see. Let it not be said of us that we 
refused to take prompt and effective ac- 
tion to help our neighbor stay the flood 
that if not stopped now will so surely en- 
gulf us. Let it not be said that we were 
unwilling to use American money and 
American munitions now as a means of 
saving American lives later on. Let us 
pass H. R. 1776 as the only effective 
method of protecting the liberty we 
gained in the year 1776, and of preserving 
the peace that we enjoy in 1941. LAp- 
plause.] 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. YOUNGDAHL]. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Chairman, 
Members of Congress, as well as the en- 
tire Nation, realize the tremendous im- 
portance of the present issue before us. 
The problems confronting us are so in- 
volved and varied, and so numerous and 
often so complicated, that to me, it seems 
advisable, at times, to strip all of these 
many problems and propositions down 
to their essentials, and ask ourselves, 
just what is our goal and for what pur- 
pose are we striving. 

Surely we are not concerned with that 
phase of the European war which has 
to do with desires for more land and 
colonies. That is a factor in the war, 
but it does not primarily concern us. 
We are not directly interested in that 
phase of the struggle which will deter- 
mine who will dominate Europe. That 
is a big factor in this war but that alone 
will not threaten to involve us. 

It seems to me we have appropriated 
billions of dollars for defense; changed 
all our traditions by adopting peacetime 
conscription; produced all Army and 
Navy equipment on wartime bases; for 
just one fundamental reason and that 
is adequate protection for our way of 
life; for the right to govern ourselves. 
There can be no other motive in my 
mind. 

It is true, we must honestly face the 
problem of greater aid to other na- 
tions; the problem of granting further 
powers to the President; the spending 
of more billions and the raising of taxes 
to finance those expenditures. Yes; even 
the problem of whether or not we shall 
go to war with that fundamental prin- 
ciple in mind. 

If we are to fight for our democracy 
against a totalitarianism of Europe by 
creating a dictator here at home, it seems 
to me our program is wrong. A dictator 
is a dictator. An American brand of 
dictation is preferable to a European 
brand, but it is still dictatorship. 

If we go to war in an effort to save 
the liberties and rights of Europe, and 
by so doing we lose our freedom here at 
home, we have accomplished little. 

Based upon the above thoughts, I have 
tried fearlessly and courageously to ana- 
lyze the bill now before us, H. R. 1776, as 
reported by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that I cannot support this measure. 

First, let me say that I am deeply re- 
sentful at the attempts to smear the 
character and motives of those who have 
disagreed. Colonel Lindbergh is a fine 
American. He volunteered information 
along aviation lines on which he was 
qualified to speak as an expert. Attempts 
were made to trap him into expressing 
personal views, and he has been branded 
as a “fifth columnist” and pro-Nazi by 
many of those who disagree with him. I 
have at times disagreed with Senator 
WHEELER’s political positions, but I do 
believe that Senator WHEELER is a true 
American. I resent the efforts to smear 
his reputation that have been made 
against him because of his opposition 
to this bill. 
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We are all Americans. We are all en- 


titled to our opinions and the right to 


express them. I may be as wrong as any- 
one else but my stand is based on an 


honest conviction of what is best for this 


Nation. Those who disagree with that 
stand may have just as high motives and 
I have nothing but respect for their view- 
points. 

I am going to vote against this meas- 
ure, first, because I am opposed to Amer- 
ica entering this war. In my opinion this 
is not a lease-lend bill, it is not a bill to 
provide all-out aid to Britain, or even a 
bill to defend democracy. It is primarily 
a war measure. 

Much as I hate to believe it, I am con- 
vinced that this bill is destined to put 
America into a war to which I believe we 
have been drifting for many months, I 
do not believe that it is to the best inter- 
ests of this Nation, nor to the cause of 
democracy, that we enter this war. I 
believe America’s first duty is the preser- 
vation of democracy and Christian ideals 
here in America. By such action, I am 
convinced we can best serve not only our- 
selves but the spirit of liberty and free- 
dom everywhere. 

Second, I am absolutely opposed to 
granting to any one man the unlimited 
power over our destinies and our chil- 
dren’s futures that this bill grants to the 
Chief Executive. I would not grant un- 
limited power to any man, regardless of 
political party. Our Constitution grants 
certain specific rights to government, 
dividing them between the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial branches. All 
other rights are retained by the people. 
I have unlimited faith in the American 
people. I cannot pin all my faith on any 
one man. 

Under the provisions of this bill the 
President could, entirely on his own in- 
itiative and without the consent of Con- 
gress, give every ship in our Navy, every 
cannon in our Coast Guard, every air- 
plane we possess, every rifle, every mess 
kit, and every piece of military equipment 
we own or can manufacture, not only to 
Britain, but to Greece, China, or to any 
other nation which he desired to help. 
The amendment providing that 90 days 
later he must tell Congress about it, I 
think is meaningless. That amendment 
would only make locking of the barn door 
after the horse is stolen, an official act. 

Under this bill the President has the 
full power to put this country into the 
war on the side of anyone he desires 
without asking or receiving the advice or 
consent of anyone. Certainly he could 
put this Nation into the war on the side 
of Great Britain. However, he could also 
put us on the side of Russia, the greatest 
totalitarian dictatorship on the face of 
the arth and the one nation which has 
done more than any other to undermine 
our democracy. The administration has 
already lifted the moral embargo against 
Russia, thus allying ourselves to some ex- 
tent at least with one totalitarian despot 
while hurling invectives at the others. 

The administration accepts a limita- 
tion of 2 years on these powers and feels 
it has made great concessions to self- 
government. The powers of dictator- 
ship granted to Hitler were limited to 
4 years. The German people did not 
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get them back at the expiration of that 
time. The President’s right to devalue 
the dollar was limited to 2 years. Con- 
gress did not get that power back at the 
end of that time. It does not have it yet. 
Under that power the present admin- 
istration has not only finarced this war 
carried on by the military dictators of 
Japan in China but has built up Japan’s 
military and naval forces to the point 
where they are now a menace to us, 

I am going to vote against this bill 
because I believe America must have a 
national defense strong enough to with- 
stand any power or combination of 
powers in the world. That is America’s 
safeguard. I am convinced that the 
American people are willing and ready to 
make any sacrifice necessary to attain 
that security. I do not believe that we 
are willing to make those sacrifices and 
then give to one man the power to strip 
those defenses of everything we have 
provided and give them to some friend 
across the seas. Even though we ad- 
mire and respect that friend, I think 
America’s defenses come first. There is 
an element of selfishness in that, I admit. 
Where America is concerned, I admit I 
am selfish. I admire Great Britain and 
I glory in the fight she is making for 
her existence. I loathe totalitarianism 
and all that it stands for. But first I 
love America and her way of life, her 
ideals, and her safety. 

The President has said he has no in- 
tention of ordering our warships to con- 
voy munition ships, but administration 
leaders refused to accept any amend- 
ments actually prohibiting him from or- 
dering such convoys. Opening our har- 
bors to warships for repairs opens our 
ports to saboteurs and danger. Convoys 
mean we will be attacked and at war. 

In my opinion, this bill is entirely un- 
necessary. Congress is as much con- 
cerned with our safety as the President. 
I am sure that Congress can be kept in 
continuous session, ready at any time to 
carry out any emergency move necessary. 
It can and will do so quickly. The $4,- 
000,000,000 authorization for a two- 
ocean Navy was passed in 2 hours, with- 
out a roll call. There is no need for 
Congress to abdicate. The best way to 
fight totalitarianism is with a successful 
continuation of democracy and demo- 
cratic functions. 

I am not opposed to all possible legal 
aid to Britain. I think we should sell 
to Britain everything we do not need for 
our own defenses. I do not believe pas- 
sage of this bill will make possible a 
Single airplane, ship, or arms that is not 
possible for her to get now, except we 
go to war and give her everything. 

Instead of abandoning our democratic 
functions, instead of voting all-out 
powers to any one man, let us give Great 
Britain all the legal aid we can, but let 
us do it in a democratic way with normal 
functioning of our democratic govern- 
ment. Then, and then only, can Amer- 
ica stay out of war. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman to ask him a 
question. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL, I yield to the 
gentleman. 
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Mr. BLOOM. Just for the Recorp, did 
I understand the gentleman to say that 
he was opposed in some way to this bill 
because of the discourteous treatment 
that Mr. Lindbergh received at the hands 
of the committee? 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. I did not mention 
the committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BLOOM. In his examination be- 
fore the committee? 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. I did not say that. 

Mr. BLOOM. Did not the gentleman 
say something about personal questions 
being asked Mr. Lindbergh and that he 
objected to that? 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL, I said that be- 
cause of his position there were those who 
criticized him and condemned him, but I 
did not mention any member. 

Mr. BLOOM, I may say to the gentle- 
man that I personally received a letter 
from Colonel Lindbergh stating that in 
all his experience he had never been re- 
ceived or treated with more courtesy than 
he was treated at the hearings when he 
appeared before our committee, and I 
wanted to be sure about that because the 
committee has been praised by the press 
and everyone else about the way the hear- 
ings were conducted, and I would not 
want the impression to go out to the 
country by reason of the gentleman’s 
speech that any person appearing before 
the committee, either for one side or the 
other, was treated discourteously. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. I may say to the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
that I heard his very nice compliment 
paid to Colonel Lindbergh and I thought 
it was very fine sportsmanship. 

Mr. BLOOM. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as the gentleman may desire 
to my colleague the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

A TRADE OF CREDITS FOR BASES WILL AID BOTH 
BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, on the opening day of this 
session, the distinguished Speaker of the 
House brought cheers from every Mem- 
ber when he said: 

It will be my unswerving aim to preserve, 
protect, and defend the rights, prerogatives, 
and power of the House of Representatives. 


Under the Constitution, one of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Congress is to pass on 
the issue of war or peace, the power to 
declare war. The bill, H. R. 1776, pro- 
poses that Congress shall abandon this 
responsibility and empower the President 
to take part in any war in any part of the 
world with everything except men. 

That is more power, Mr. Speaker, than 
one man should have in a republic; it is 
more responsibility than the Congress 
should abandon. 

I have not overstated the situation. 
Nothing can exceed the plain language of 
the bill. It provides that the President 
may transfer to any nation any defense 
article on any terms he deems satis- 
factory. 

Defense articles are defined not merely 
to include any weapon, aircraft, or vessel 
but any tool, any article or commodity 
for defense, food, clothing or materials, 
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raw or manufactured, any plans or in- 
formation—in short, anything of value 
to a nation at war. 

The President may manufacture or 
procure, but need not even procure; he 
may transfer what we already have. 
That will require no appropriations 
whatever. 

LITTLE CONTROL THROUGH APPROPRIATIONS 

Although many have claimed Congress 
would retain control over the situation 
by control over appropriations, you will 
recall the answer of the majority leader 
to my question on that point this after- 
noon, Upon questioning, he did agree 
that the bill granted the power for imme- 
diate transfer of equipment on hand or 
on order. 

He expressed the opinion, however, 
that at least 95 percent of the aid to be 
given would come from future appropria- 
tions. If that be true, what becomes of 
the argument that England needs help 
now? How much can be appropriated 
for, bought, produced, and delivered in 
60 days or 90 days? 

Personally I think that if England 
needs aid she will need it this spring. 
And if she needs credits, she needs them 
in time to buy equipment on hand or in 
process that can be delivered this spring. 

This bill is one way to make it possible 
for England to get that aid; it is not the 
only way. But it makes aid possible be- 
cause it does grant immediate power to 
transfer without any appropriation 
whatsoever. And it authorizes the Presi- 
dent to procure and manufacture, and, 
of course, Congress will later pay the bill, 
as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH] pointed out. 

So, under H. R. 1776, Congress will 
control neither the purse nor the sword. 
STILL PRESIDENT OF OUR COUNTRY 
Now, I do not believe that this Presi- 
dent or any President is going to give 
away our Navy or any other thing he 
thinks we need, but his judgment or the 
judgment of any one man on when and 
where we should engage in war with 
everything except men is not infallible 
and delegation of such power is not com- 
patible with our responsibility to the 
people of the Republic. Certainly not, 

unless we are at war. 

If we were to accept the claim that 
this Nation is already at war, more could 
be said for this bill. Under the power 
and the responsibility of the President 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, I agree that he can place and 
direct our armed forces. That is true 
in peace; it is certainly true in war. 

So I do not argue too much on this 
point of power. I do not think it is wise; 
I do not think it is fair to the President 
to increase his responsibility and I do not 
think it is fair to the people for Congress 
to delegate it. To me, however, there 
is a far more practical question involved. 
That is the security of the United States. 

ARE WE ENDANGERING OUR DEFENSES? 

What concerns me, fellow Members, is 
that the passage of this bill in its present 
form will mean taking the last step short 
of sending men. What then concerns 
me is that we may be endangering our 
own defense. If that is not so, why wipe 
out the requirements of existing law that 
the Chiefs of the Army and Navy, re- 
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spectively, must certify in writing that 
the equipment can be spared before it is 
transferred? 

Those are the practical questions be- 
fore us. 

Aid to Britain approved by the recent 
election? Aid to Britain approved by 
various polls? A mandate given? If so, 
remember that it was a mandate to give 
aid short of war. 

Search every speech made by the can- 
didates for the Presidency. Read every 
platform utterance. You will find not 
one phrase that proposed waging war 
with everything except men in any quar- 
ter of the globe. 

Every commitment was against involv- 
ment in foreign wars. Every commit- 
ment was for aid short of war. This 
bill proposes to wage war with every 
weapon, every tool, every commodity, 
every dollar that the President deems 
desirable. It is not aid short of war. 
It is all-out aid short only of men—at 
this time. 

I am not objecting to aid for Britain. 
I am not pleading for neutrality. I am 
not pleading for international law. The 
time has passed for those things. 

NEUTRALITY ABANDONED LONG AGO 


We abandoned neutrality when we re- 
pealed the Neutrality Act. I opposed 
that repeal because, as I said at the time, 
our decision then would chart our course. 
It has. That was a step short of war but 
nevertheless an irrevocable step in that 
direction. 

And steps short of war have brought us 
where we are—one step from war. 

So, then, when that first step was taken, 
immediately I resolved to work aggres- 
sively for measures which I conscienti- 
ously thought would add to the true 
strength and security of the United 
States. In my work on the appropria- 
tions subcommittee for the War Depart- 
ment, I have endeavored to make the 
United States so strong that no nation 
would even want to attack us much less 


try. 

I did draw attention to the Espionage 
Act of 1917 which stopped the transfer 
of the mosquito fleet but I did it without 
bitterness and I did it for two good rea- 
sons: One that such a transfer was a 
plain violation of the criminal code of 
the United States, and the Judge Advo- 
cate of the Navy and the Attorney Gen- 
eral upheld that position; the other rea- 
son was that, in the words of the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs, the transfer 
would weaken our defenses as these were 
the only motor torpedo boats that we had. 

Not one word of bitterness or partisan- 
ship was spoken by me in the affair. 
Members on both sides of the House ap- 
proved the citation of the law, and one 
of the leading majority members came 
to me and thanked me for saving the 
administration from a terrible mess with 
Officials in violation of a major criminal 
statute. 

WE CAN ACT IN SELF-DEFENSE 

And I did not oppose the transfer of 
the over-age destroyers for bases, be- 
cause, setting aside the thin logic by 
which the Attorney General drew a dis- 
tinction between the old destroyers and 
the new mosquito boats, the deal obtained 
for the United States some off-coast bases 
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which I had long believed essential to the 
defense of the United States. 

I subscribe to the idea that the United 
States can act in its own defense. 

Indeed, immediately after the vote by 
which we abandoned neutrality, I as- 
sembled material for a resolution on the 
acquisition of off-shore bases. 

During our hearings on the Panama 
Canal bill, I developed testimony on the 
need for these bases when General Strong 
was before us. He was then chief of the 
war plans division. When we reported 
the bill in February 1940, months before 
the destroyer deal, I introduced a special 
resolution, H. Con. Res. 49 of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, on the subject. 

My bill did not merely provide that 
credit be given defaulting nations on old 
war debts; it specifically proposed that 
gold in the $2,000,000,000 stabilization 
fund be used to pay in part for the island 
or land bases to be acquired. 

In my remarks at the time, I pointed 
out that this plan would not only give 
us bases that we needed, but that it would 
help to reestablish gold in international 
exchange, and, equally important, that it 
would establish credits for the nations 
who would need them in the days ahead. 

That day is here. England tells us 
that she has scraped the bottom of the 
barrel. If she has not reached that point 
actually, it probably will be agreed that 
she is approaching that point. So today 
we face the question of aid that was in- 
evitable when we abandoned neutrality 
and encouraged the nations of Europe to 
continue their war. 

When we made purchase of arms and 
airplanes legal we committed ourselves 
as a nation morally to making it possible 
for England and her allies to acquire sup- 
plies within the limits of cash and carry. 
That ended our moral concern for inter- 
national law and our practical concern 
for the conduct of any offended nation. 
We took the gamble. 

PROBLEM IS UNITED STATES SECURITY 


The only practical problems before us 
now, then, are those which deal with the 
actual security of the United States. And 
the fair question is, Which method among 
those proposed will add most to and de- 
tract least from the strength and security 
of the United States? 

In my judgment, we can answer that 
question in a way that will contribute 
doubly to the strength and security of the 
United States while affording fullest pos- 
sible aid to England short of sending men. 

That answer is to adopt the substitute 
measure proposed yesterday by my col- 
league the gentleman from Minnesota, 
the Honorable MELVIN J. Maas, ranking 
minority member on Naval Affairs, and 
regarded, I believe, by Members on both 
sides of the aisle, as one of the best posted, 
most courageous, most ardently patriotic 
men in the House. 

The Maas proposal is that we offer 
Britain enough for her island possessions 
in this hemisphere to retire the old war 
debt and to establish a $10,000,000,000 
ous good for whatever she wants to 

uy. 


This will buy time for us, Mr. Chair- 
man, if that is what is wanted, although 
those who use that argument would be in 
better position if they would devote their 
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eloquence and energy to getting time and 
production today from those who are los- 
ing it in strikes and lock-outs on the do- 
mestic front. 
MAAS PROPOSAL ANSWERS THE QUESTION 

This proposal of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Maas] provides England 
with what she needs; it provides us 
with what we need properly to organize 
our defenses in a world changed by fast 
boats and faster flying machines. If we 
found it desirable to acquire the Virgin 
Islands in the World War, even more 


compelling are the reasons for acquiring 


these other islands at this time. 

As the gentleman from Minnesota has 
pointed out, these islands are too far from 
European nations to have a defense value 
for them; they are valuable to them only 
as an offensive outpost against us. They 
are too close to our shores to have an 
offensive value against European powers 
if ever we were foolish enough to want to 
invade Europe; but they are altogether 
essential in any sound defense plan for 
this hemisphere. 

When the time comes, then, I hope you 
will support the Maas substitute plan. It 
meets every avowed purpose of the bill, 
adds to our strength and security, and it 
is a step away from war instead of that 
last step toward it. 

THEY LOOK TO US 

In closing these remarks, Mr. Chair- 
man, may I use the words spoken a few 
days ago by the distinguished Member 
from Ohio [Mrs. Botton]. She said, 
“Nothing matters but America.” 

Nothing does matter but America. Not 
our sympathies. Not our personal af- 
fairs. Not our political lives. But Amer- 
ica does matter. 

The other day I received a post card 
from a correspondent who has written me 
many helpful letters. It said, “We sit 
with helpless hands and look to you.” 

They do look to us, my colleagues, those 
folks at home. They look to us to pre- 
serve and to strengthen America. They 
look to us to vote and to act in such a 
way that this Nation, under God, may 
preserve for the world the idea of indi- 
vidual freedom. We cannot do that if 
we weaken our defenses. We cannot do 
that if we again hurl our civilization into 
the maelstrom of European wars. 

I do not think England is going down. 
She has chosen to fight and she will carry 
on and win the last battle. I do not ex- 
pect capture of the British Isles, but even 
that would not end the Empire that is 
Canada and Australia and India and 
South Africa. Will the British Navy 
abandon Canada or Australia or the other 
dominions that have sent their men to 
fight for Mother England? I do not 
believe it. 

And Hitler is not coming to this hemi- 
sphere with his armies. He knows too well 
the power of mechanized forces strafing 
troops far from their base of supplies. 
He has invited the British to tell him 
where they want to invade the Continent 
so that he can evacuate the spot and let 
them land and then repeat the horrors 
of Dunkirk. No; Hitler is not leaving 
Europe behind him with its millions of 
downtrodden people; not with the Rus- 
sian Bear at his rear waiting to move 
farther into Europe, and certainly not 
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with the Army and the Navy and the air 
force of the United States properly based 
on our natural outposts, ready to meet 
him 


America is not going down. We will 
get through what we start. I plead with 
you, however, that we remember those 
who sit with helpless hands and look to 
us to preserve America as a land where 
men and women and boys and girls can 
plan their lives without being condemned 
before they are born to the round of wars 
which has marked the history of the Old 
World. [Applause.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Congress is asked by the terms 
of the bill, H. R. 1776, now before us, to 
surrender to the President two tradi- 
tional and fundamental powers vested in 
and heretofore exclusively exercised by 
the legislative branch of our National 
Government. What are these powers? 
They are to make war and to control the 
purse strings of the Nation. They are 
among the delegated and limited powers 
entrusted exclusively to the Congress by 
the supreme will of a free and sovereign 
people. 

To retain these powers in the legisla- 
tive branch, where the Federal Consti- 
tution has placed them, is vital to the 
preservation of representative govern- 
ment. It is the sworn duty of every 
Member of this House to preserve and 
protect these basic principles of free goy- 
ernment. Wrench these supporting prin- 
ciples from the foundation of the Repub- 
lic and the whole structure must ulti- 
mately fall. 

Throughout history, designing rulers 
have resorted to all the arts of intrigue 
to gain control cf this war-making power 
and the control of the purse strings. For 
centuries bitter and bloody battles have 
been waged to wrest these two funda- 
mental and vital attributes of liberty 
from the greedy and grasping hand of 
tyranny. A thousand years is but a grain 
of sand upon the shore of time, and 
every century furnishes innumerable 
illustrations of the lust for individual 
power. Let me single out one from the 
many instances where power has been de- 
manded in the name of liberty and the 
commonweal. I have chosen an incident 
that occurred at a time when men were 
fleeing from Europe to this continent to 
escape the tyranny of arbitrary power: 

On May 22, in 1685, King James II of 
England summoned the Commons to the 
Bar of the Lords. Seated on his throne, 
the King addressed both Houses. He de- 
clared himself resolved to maintain the 
established Government in church and 
state. But then His Majesty directed 
this most extraordinary admonition to 
the Commons: He was “apprehensive,” 
he said, “that they might be inclined to 
dole out money” to him from time to 
time in the hope that they should thus 
force him to call them frequently to- 
gether. But he must warn them that 
he was not to be so dealt with, and that if 
they wished to meet him often, they must 
“use him well.” What was the implica- 
tion of this admonition? It was that if 
the Commons did not give him as much 
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money as he demanded, he would take it. 
The debate in the Commons that fol- 
lowed is not without interest and not un- 
worthy of reflection. A member rose 
to inform his colleagues that it was not 
his wish that the Parliament should with- 
hold from the Crown the means of carry- 
ing on the government, but to inquire, 
Was there indeed a Parliament? He re- 
minded his colleagues that great dan- 
gers impended over the civil constitution 
of the realm; that the Habeas Corpus 
Act, the rampart of liberty, was marked 
for destruction; that never was there a 
time when it more concerned the public 
weal that the character of Parliament 
should stand high. The Commons went 
into committee and promptly voted to 
the King, for life, the whole revenue en- 
joyed by his brother. 

It may be proper to inquire, Is this to 
be a House of Representatives, or is it 
in this crucial hour to abdicate and to 
thus relinquish its control of the sword 
and the purse? 

It was not alone the sword and the 
purse that some rulers sought to con- 
trol, but other departments of govern- 
ment essential to the preservation of in- 
dividual liberty. An independent judici- 
ary has always been anathema to arbi- 
trary rulers. King James I called before 
him the chief justice of the court of 
common pleas and told the justice that 
he must either give up his opinion in a 
pending case or forfeit his place. The 
chief justice replied: 

For my place I care little. I am old and 
worn out in the service of the Crown; but I 
am mortified to find that Your Majesty 
thinks me capable of giving a judgment 
which none but an ignorant or a dishonest 
man could give. 


To this rebuke the King answered: 

I am determined to have 12 judges who 
will be all of my mind as to this matter. 

Your Majesty— 


Replied the chief justice— 


may find 12 judges of your mind, but hardly 
12 lawyers. 


The King promptly dismissed the jus- 
tice from the bench and forthwith packed 
the court. 

It was this background of tyranny, 
many times multiplied, that caused the 
framers of our Constitution to be alert, 
vigilant, and realistic in the distribution 
of governmental powers. 

What did George Washington have in 
mind when he admonished his country- 
men— 

It is important, likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those entrusted with its adminis- 
tration to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres; avoiding in 
the exercise of the powers of one department 
to encroach upon another. The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers 
of all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, a 
real despotism. A just estimate of that love 
of power, and proneness to abuse it, which 
predominates in the human heart, is sufi- 
cient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
position. 


On the part of those who advocate that 
Congress shall surrender the power to 
make war and the control of the purse 
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to the Executive it is urged that he will 
not abuse the powers so granted, and that 
he will use them prudently and effectively 
during the period for which they are 
given. Could any answer to such soph- 
istry be made with greater force and 
clarity than the reply made by Thomas 
Jefferson, when confidence was said to 
outweigh principle: 

It would be a dangerous delusion— á } 


Said Mr. Jefferson— 

if our confidence in the men of our choice 
should silence our fears for the safety of our 
rights. Confidence is everywhere the parent 
of despotism. Free government is founded 
on jealousy and not in confidence. It is 
jealousy and not confidence which prescribes 
a limited Constitution to bind down those 
whom we are obliged to trust with power. 
Our Constitution has accordingly fixed the 
limits to which, and no further, our confi- 
dence will go. In questions of power, then, 
let no more be heard of confidence in man, 
but bind him down from mischief by the 
chains of the Constitution. 


This injunction, this warning, is direct- 
ed to every official, high and low, in the 
Federal Government to whom the powers 
of the people are entrusted under the 
safeguards of constitutional definitions 
and limitations and a solemn oath of 
office. 

I maintain that all aid to Great Brit- 
ain, short of neglecting to immediately 
build up an impregnable defense of our 
own, can be achieved without the powers 
asked for in the lend-lease bill. I am 
opposed to sending our Navy, our air 
force, or our Army to Europe. England 
desires the products of our industries, 
and these she is getting as rapidly as they 
are produced. England, so far as I can 
ascertain, now enjoys a priority on essen- 
tial war materials that is stripping the 
United States of the very implements nec- 
essary for our own defense. It is an un- 
disputed fact that for several years our 
country has also been sending war mate- 
rials in large quantities to the aggressor 
nations—the very nations that now com- 
prise the Axis Powers. The belated but 
partial embargoes placed on these ship- 
ments might well have silenced the cry 
of our high officials that the Axis Powers 
must be stopped to give the United States 
time to prepare. 

The Executive powers demanded in the 
lend-lease bill as an aid to Britain are, 
when analyzed, the most colossal bid for 
one-man power over the destinies of this 


and other nations to be found in history. 


If these powers are granted to President 
Roosevelt, he can dictate the whole mili- 
tary policy of Great Britain. He will be- 
come the knight errant of the world. He 
will be clothed with arbitrary power to 
act as purchasing agent for Great Britain 
for essential war materials, fighting im- 
plements of every kind and character, 
and he may, if he so desires, require as a 
condition precedent to their present or 
future delivery, that he be consulted as 
to how, when, and where they shall be 
used. The more Great Britain becomes 
dependent upon the United States for 
supplies the more she will, of necessity, 
be forced to accept the views and dictates 
of the one man who controls the output 
and the allocation of the products of the 
American arsenals, assuming that the 
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Congress passes this lend-lease bill in its 
present form. 

When I speak about entrusting these 
powers to one man I would call attention 
to the recent repeal of the moral em- 
bargo on the shipment of war materials 
to Russia. Great Britain feels that this 
is inimical to her best interests at this 
time, yet we are asked to grant greater 
and more far-reaching powers to the 
President on the theory that he will use 
them wisely in aid of Great Britain. We 
can give the aid Great Britain needs with- 
out giving such powers to the President. 

The lend-lease bill as now written is 
not merely a step but a long stride toward 
our participation in the European war. 
Whatever one may think about our future 
involvement, the English point of view on 
this subject appears in the Noveinber 16, 
1940, issue of The Economist, a publica- 
tion that usually presents with accuracy 
and clarity the opinion of the ruling 
classes of Great Britain. I quote: 

What, then, should we in England hope 
for—a larger and earlier slice of a small cake 
or a smaller slice of a much larger cake? If 
the answer is to be given from the somewhat 
narrow viewpoint of our own material needs, 
it must be that we should prefer America to 
be nonbelligerent in 1941, belligerent in 1942, 
We must hope for her eventual participation 
in the struggle with all the strength of an 
armed continent. 


I do not see how England can draw any 
other conclusion from the steps already 
taken by the United States, especially in 
view of the present provisions of this bill, 

The first great task that confronts 
Great Britain, I assume, is to stop Hitler, 
to prevent him from crossing the channel 
and invading England. This is an 
achievement we all hope will be accom- 
plished by Great Britain. This in and of 
itself may be sufficient to lead to a peace 
parley, but I doubt it, unless utter ex- 
haustion of the belligerents impels this 
course of action. Even so, the menace of 
Hitler still remains unless hunger, pesti- 
lence, and internal revolution remove 
him from his position of military prestige 
and power. There can be no security for 
England until Hitlerism is crushed. What 
world power can accomplish this unless 
the United States is called upon to finish 
the job? How far do the American peo- 
ple wish to assume responsibility for fur- 
nishing the millions of men and billions 
of dollars to crush the Hitler war ma- 
chine, reduce it to such impotence that 
it will be, in truth and in fact, a war that 
will end wars? 

This line of approach takes us into the 
field of speculation that requires the an- 
swer to many questions: How many trans- 
ports, how many soldiers, how many 
planes would it require to enable our mili- 
tary forces to obtain a fighting foothold 
on the Continent of Europe? How many 
tons of food and guns and tanks and mu- 
nitions would it be necessary to send over 
to enable our Army to strike the initial 
blow and then follow through? How long 
would it take to produce all these essen- 
tial materials and implements of war to 
enter upon such an enterprise? Has any 
military expert estimated within billions 
of dollars the probable cost of such a 
venture? 
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I do not know how many men Germany 
mobilized for her battle with France, but 
those who are advocating the adoption 
of this war measure in its present form 
may know. It seems to be the opinion of 
our General Staff that Germany mobilized 
six or seven million men for the drive 
against France. Could the United States 
conduct a successful invasion of the Con- 
tinent of Europe with fewer men? 
Would it be possible to land an army and 
fight on to an all-conclusive victory with 
an army of less than 10,000,000 men? I 
do not know the answer and neither do 
our military experts. The last invasion 
of Europe by our Army “to end wars” 
and “make the world safe for democracy” 
raises a subject which has received scant 
consideration during this debate. But 
we do know and our records show some 
of the results of our previous attempt to 
settle affairs in Europe. The last annual 
report of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs presents these ghastly facts re- 
lating to the tragic consequences of war. 
He reports that on June 30, 1940, com- 
pensation was being paid to 348,164 vet- 
erans suffering from disabilities connect- 
ed with service during the World War. 

The Administrator reports that an 
analysis of the major disabilities, for 
which this compensation is being paid, 
discloses that neuropsychiatric diseases 
are the disabling cause in 19.74 percent of 
the awards, tuberculosis in 15.76 percent, 
and general medical and surgical condi- 
tions in 64.50 percent; that 166,000 men 
were wounded in action. Compensation 
was being paid to the widows and chil- 
dren and dependent parents of 99,479 
veterans of the World War who died in 
service as a result of diseases or injuries 
incurred in service during the war. 
Death claims have been paid to date to 
the widows and dependents of 158,597 
deceased World War veterans. 

This war business is not a matter of 
flag waving and bands playing—not for 
our dead, disabled, and blind; not for the 
insane who have gone through the hell 
of a living death these past 23 years. 

I firmly believe that President Roose- 
velt now has sufficient power to furnish 
all aid to England, short of war, without 
the extraordinary powers he demands 
under the terms of the lend-lease bill. 
If, however, certain specific objectives are 
to be attained, then I believe it would 
hasten all necessary aid, short of war, to 
Britain, not covered by the present power 
possessed by the President, if he were to 
state his specific objectives and request 
specific powers. 

The Congress has been in continuous 
session ever since this war emergency 
arose and, in strict eompliance with the 
demand of the public, has remained here, 
ready to take action when any emergency 
might arise. The Congress will continue 
to remain in session at all times, ready to 
act promptly on any specific request to 
accomplish any specific objective that 
may be in the interest of national defense, 
aid to Britain, or any other extraordi- 
nary emergency. The people then can 
feel the same sense of security that they 
evidenced when the Congress declined to 
adjourn last June. They cannot feel 
secure when their protection rests with 
the wisdom of one fallible man. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morr). 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, this de- 
bate is drawing to a close and the time is 
becoming very short. All of us obviously 
will not have an opportunity to state our 
full views upon this most important bill. 
For fear I may not have that opportunity 
I desire to make at least one complete 
statement at the outset. I make it as 
briefly, as plainly, and as emphatically 
as I can. It is this: I am for total na- 
tional defense; for a military, naval, and 
air establishment so huge, so complete, 
and so perfect that no nation or com- 
bination of nations will ever risk the 
consequences of attacking us. Further- 
more, and because I believe that aid to 
Britain, at this particular time, will im- 
pliment and strengthen our own national 
defense, I am in favor of extending to 
Britain, immediately, all of the material 
aid that we can extend without actually 
becoming engaged in the war ourselves 
and without actually weakening our own 
national-defense requirements. 

I am in favor of extending this aid to 
Britain by a simple, straightforward, 
honest, mandatory law of the Congress. 
That is the only constitutional way, and 
the only effective way, to doit. It can be 
done in that way, and it should be done 
in that way. There are several bills now 
pending in Congress which propose to 
do exactly that. Two of them I hold 
in my hand. One is H. R. 2612; another 
is H. R. 2805; another is H. R. 2790. 
Still another method is that proposed by 
the recommendations of the minority 
members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee in the report upon this bill. This 
direct, effective, mandatory aid to Brit- 
ain can be immediately accomplished by 
enactment of any one of these individual 
bills, or b; substituting any one of 
them by way of amendment to the bill 
before us—H. R. 1776. It can also be 
accomplished by way of the motion to 
recommit, which will be offered by the 
minority side at the conclusion of this 
debate. This legislation, mark you, Mr. 
Chairman, does not consist of mere sug- 
gestions. It is in the shape of bills actu- 
ally here before us—bills whose provisions 
will be incorporated in the motion to 
recommit, and upon which a direct vote 
will be taken at the close of the debate; 
and by this legislation we propose to give 
to Britain aid 10 times more valuable and 
effective and a thousand times less dan- 
gerous to the security of the United 
States than that proposed in the pending 
bill, H. R. 1776. Our proposal, in brief, 
Mr. Chairman, is to make available to 
Britain and her Allies the entire produc- 
tive capacity of the United States in 
planes, tanks, guns, and all other war 
equipment, under such safeguards as will 
properly protect our own defense require- 
ments, and to make it immediately pos- 
sible for Britain to procure this equip- 
ment by making her an outright gift, 
through a direct appropriation of the 
funds with which to procure it. That, 
Mr. Chairman, is the most valuable aid 
we can give to Britain, and, furthermore, 
it is the only kind of aid which Britain 
has ever said she wanted or needed. 

I am opposed to the bill, H. R. 1776, 
which we now have under consideration 
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I am opposed to it because I am con- 
vinced that it is a complete and all- 
inclusive delegation of the entire legis- 
lative authority and responsibility in this 
field to the President—an authority and 
responsibility which the Constitution re- 
poses exclusively in the Congress—a dele- 
gation of legislative power so far reach- 
ing that it will be dangerous, if not 
disastrous, to our very system of repre- 
sentative government. I am further 
opposed to this particular bill because 
I honestly and conscientiously believe, 
after the most thorough study I can give 
it, that if it passes it will not promote 
but, on the contrary, it may destroy the 
defense of the United States, and that, 
moreover, it will not give Britain the 
kind of aid she needs. Therefore, I am 
opposed to it, and unless it should be 
amended in such a way as to remove 
these fundamental objections I shall vote 
against it. 

I wish now in the short time allotted 
to me in this debate to discuss briefly 
what I conceive to be the issue, and the 
only real issue, involved in the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 1776. But, first, 
I am going to make an observation which, 
perhaps, I should not make, For the 
most part, the debate on this question has 
been proper, decorous, and devoid of 
partisan and hysterical statements and 
insinuations. I have sat in my place to- 
day, however, and listened to some ir- 
responsible, demagogic statements by 
politically minded partisan proponents 
of this bill, in which the patriotism and 
Americanism of those who ,oppose it was 
challenged. Personally, I resented that. 
The impudent insinuation was made that 
the opponents of this bill were anti- 
British, that their opposition was in line 
with Nazi propaganda, and that they had 
no feeling for the gallant Britons who 
today are fighting with their backs 
against the wall for the preservation of 
their homes and of the democratic way 
of life. I find it hard to overlook that 
kind of insult, and I merely want to say 
to those gentlemen who had no better 
taste than to indulge in remarks of that 
kind that my own ancestors happened to 
be British. They came to this country 
from England more than 300 years ago— 
more than 140 years before our American 
Revolution. Their direct descendants 
were American soldiers in the American 
Revolutionary War. They have taken 
part in every war in which this country 
has been engaged from the Revolution 
down to the World War, in which, inci- 
dentally, in a humble way I was privi- 
leged to have a humble part as an en- 
listed man in the United States Navy. 
That is all I desire to say; but I hope to 
hear no more of that kind of criticism or 
insinuation from the other side of the 
House during the remainder of this de- 
bate. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, what is the issue in- 
volved in this bill? In my opinion, the 
issue arises out of two or three rather 
simple questions. The first is, What does 
the administration claim for this bill in 
the way of aid to Britain? What do 
they claim it will do; and just what kind 
of aid do they propose to give to Britain 
under this bill? The second question is 
whether the kind of aid they propose is 
necessary or desirable from the viewpoint 
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of national defense of the United States. 
The third question is this: Why is it 
necessary, in order to give this aid to 
Britain, to resort to a bill of this char- 
acter, under which we certainly provide 
no mandatory aid of any kind, but under 
which, instead, we merely transfer from 
the Congress to the President the entire 
jurisdiction upon this subject which is 
now vested in the Congress by the Con- 
stitution? If we want to aid Britain, 
why must we surrender our legislative 
power to do so by passing this bill, which 
merely gives to the President unlimited 
discretion to do as he pleases in this 
regard? 

That is the issue, and the whole issue, 
involved in consideration of this bill, and 
those are the questions out of which that 
issue arises. 

Most of the arguments that have been 
advanced here, it seems to me, are en- 
tirely beside the point. There is cer- 
tainly no controversy over the question of 
total national defense, because, as every 
gentleman knows, the Congress of the 
United States by mandatory law has al- 
ready provided for the total defense of 
the United States. The Congress has 
done this of its own volition, upon its own 
initiative, and wholly upon its own re- 
sponsibility as the lawmaking body of 
the Nation. It has fully authorized the 
defense establishment, which, when com- 
pleted, will be the largest and most pow- 
erful on earth; and it has provided the 
money with which to do it. The admin- 
istration and execution of this manda- 
tory law of Congress is vested in the 
President, who, under the Constitution, 
is charged with the sole duty and respon- 
sibility of carrying it out. 

Let me take time to call attention 
briefly to the several phases of the de- 
fense program. I want to do this be- 
cause it has been charged that the Con- 
gress is slow, that it has not taken the 
proper initiative, and that therefore su- 
preme power should be vested in the 
President, as provided in H. R. 1776. The 
first and probably the most important 
phase of the defense program is the two- 
ocean navy and the expansion of our 
shore facilities. H any member of the 
Naval Affairs Committee is present, he 
will certainly concur in my statement 
that that proposal did not come from 
the President; that both the affirmative 
action and the direct proposal came from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs; and 
that it came long before the President 
ever accepted it as a part of his policy. 

That was the case also with another 
very necessary part of naval defense, the 
naval air station establishments. I think 
in the debate on a naval bill the other 
day I reminded you of the fact that it 
took us 5 years to establish the first naval 
air station in our present expansion pro- 
gram before we could get the consent of 
the President to let that proposal go 
through. I am not criticizing the Presi- 
dent, and I want that plainly understood. 
I desire to give the President full credit 


for all he has done, and he has done a 


great deal; but I also want to give the 
Congress full credit for those things it 
has done. I want to remind you that in 
times of emergency like this the Congress 
always acts. It usually acts before the 
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Executive is ready to accept its proposals. 
It acts with wisdom based on the long 
and expert experience of its committees, 
It has proved itself always to be far- 
sighted. It has invariably chosen the 
right time to act, and when the time 
came it has acted, as a general rule, with 
even greater speed than the Executive 
could act. 

The next thing the Congress did in our 
program of total national defense was to 
pass the conscription bill, under which 
we are now raising and implementing the 
most powerful, the most modern mili- 
tary establishment in the world. And 
that bill, Mr. Chairman, did not come 
from the President. It was introduced 
in this body by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
wortH] without any initial approval or 
even cooperation of the President and 
without consulting the President. It was 
introduced in the Senate by an opponent 
of the President and, in fact, by one of 
the principal purgees of the President, 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BURKE]. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman is making a very informative 
speech. I yield him 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. MOTT. That bill, the conscrip- 
tion bill, was passed, and is a part of 
national-defense program. We are also 
now on our way to establishing the great- 
est air force in the world, all for the pur- 
pose of getting this country prepared to 
defend itself when that time comes. And 
I hope you gentlemen will remember, 
when they have the propaganda that 
Congress must now surrender its power 
to the President, because only the Presi- 
dent can act in an emergency, that it 
was the Congress and not the President 
which did these things I have referred to. 

I have never been one to say that there 
was no danger to this country from the 
aggressor nations. On the contrary, for 
years both in committee and on this floor 
I have tried to point out the very decided 
probability of a war, not only with one of 
these dictator nations, but with a com- 
bination of all of the dictator nations. 
That is why I wanted a two-ocean Navy, 
and why I advocated it as early as 1938, 
and that is why I have wanted all of the 
other things that make up our national- 
defense establishment. 

Very well; we passed those laws; and 
where do they stand now in regard to our 
present efforts to aid Britain? As a 
part of those and other laws we have 
given the President complete authority 
over priorities in the manufacture and 
delivery of war equipment to Britain. 
Britain at this time has several billions 
of dollars of orders for planes and other 
war material in this country. The Pres- 
ident under existing law is authorized to 
determine how much of the whole pro- 
duction in America shall go. to Britain 
and how much shall go to our own Army 
and Navy. During the past year the tes- 
timony before the Nava] Affairs Commit- 
tee shows, so far as naval planes and 
equipment are concerned, something 
more than 75 percent has-gone to Brit- 
ain. In Army planes and Army material 
it is even higher than that, and the Pres- 
ident has full authority under existing 
law to order the delivery of 100 percent 
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of the entire American war production 
to England if he wants to. So I say 
that his power in that regard is com- 
plete; that he is fully exercising that 
power and has been doing so ever since 
these laws were passed; and that deliver- 
ies of war material to Britain at the 
present time are limited colely by our 
capacity to produce. 

Now, what does Britain need? What 
kind of aid should we give her? Let me 
say in the first place that Britain herself 
ought to know what kind of aid she needs, 
and I call your attention to the fact that 
British authorities have repeatedly said 
that what they want is planes, and tanks, 
and munitions, and more planes, and 
tanks, and munitions. Delivery of this 
war equipment, as I have said, is limited 
only by our own capacity to produce, 
and that capacity is increasing rapidly 
every hour. 

Nov, lately Britain has said that after 
the present orders are filled she will not 
have enough cash to pay for any further 
orders. I say if that is the case—and I 
am willing to take Britain’s and the ad- 
ministration’s word for it—then the aid 
which I propose, and which the minority 
has here proposed and will propose again 
upon its motion to recommit, is the 
proper and the most valuable kind of 
aid—namely, an appropriation of as 
much money as Britain needs to con- 
tinue to purchase this war equipment. 
I say that that, together with the war 
equipment which the President is already 
giving Britain from our Government- 
owned naval and military supplies, is 
complete aid to Britain; it is the most 
real and effective kind of aid; and we 
can give that aid without surrendering 
any of our own legislative jurisdiction 
and without passing a bill that will dras- 
tically alter our representative system of 
government. 

The provisions of this bill, H. R. 1776, 
have been so thoroughly discussed that I 
cannot add much to the discussion; but I 
simply want to say this: There is nothing 
to be gained by any Member’s trying 
to deceive himself as to the scope of this 
bill, because no intelligent man can pos- 
sibly deceive himself. This bill is abso- 
lutely unlimited in scope—as unlimited 
as legislative language can make it. It 
transfers the whole legislative jurisdic- 
tion in this field to the President, and it 
simply gives him discretionary authority 
to aid Britain in any way he pleases, 
upon any terms he pleases, and under any 
conditions he pleases; he is the sole judge 
of what aid, if any, shall be given and of 
the terms and conditions upon which it 
shall be given. It gives the President the 
power to make treaties, alliances, com- 
mitments, and binding agreements with 
any nation on earth without ratification 
by the Senate and without the consent 
or approval of the Congress, and without 
even the knowledge of the Congress. It 
allows him to make any kind of trade he 
pleases with any belligerent power he 
pleases. It allows him to sell, trade, lend, 
or give away the whole or any part of 
the United States Navy; to purchase 
American merchant ships and send them 
into the war zones; to convoy them by 
naval vessels; to repair and outfit battle- 
ships of foreign belligerent nations in 
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American harbors; to purchase foreign 
warships; and to do anything and every- 
thing he may choose to do in regard to 
anything defined in the bill as a “defense 
article,” which includes everything from 
bread to machine guns. It allows him 
to have an important part in the conduct 
of this present foreign war; and that, I 
think, is probably the most important as 
well as the most dangerous thing in the 
whole bill. 

I have never been one of those who say 
that the President wants to get this coun- 
try into war. I do not believe he does. 
I do not believe the President has ever 
wanted to get this country into war; but 
I do say it is my sincere conviction—and 
I base that upon the very terms of the 
bill and upon what we all know to be 
the real foreign policy of the President. 
That policy was announced by the Presi- 
dent in his Chicago speech in 1937, and 
he has never changed his position on it. 
The policy announced then was that the 
United States should help to police the 
world and that it should take parallel ac- 
tion with the other democracies to put 
down the dictators in all parts of the 
world. That was, as you recall, his 
famous “quarantine” speech. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MOTT. I thank the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Bioom] for his courtesy. I say 
that policy was announced by the Presi- 
dent long before this emergency ever 
began, and that he has never changed it. 
His present proposal to make the United 
States the arsenal for democracies is 
merely another name for it. Whether 
his policy is right or wrong, under the 
unlimited authority given him by this 
bill he will now have the power and the 
opportunity to put it into full effect. If 
those powers are put into effect the in- 
evitable result must be to lead this coun- 
try into war, even though the President 
does not desire it, because it is impossible 
to exercise those powers and still keep 
the United States at peace. There are 
provisions in this bill which, if exercised, 
would bring about situations the natural 
and inevitable consequence of which 
would be war. I think no one doubts 
that. In fact, it has been freely ad- 
mitted here in this debate by some of the 
most able and concientious advocates of 
the bill. 

For this reason it is clear to one that 
the bill permits the President to do acts 
which will result in war, thereby putting 
the country into war without the consti- 
tutional requirement of a declaration by 
Congress, One of those acts would be 
the reconditioning and overhauling Brit- 
ish battleships in New York Harbor. I 
am familiar with those facilities in New 
York Harbor. I voted in committee for 
the bill which authorized the building of 
them, but I never expected to see a bill 
which would permit the President to use 
them for repair of battleships of a na- 
tion with which we were not actually in 
war as an ally, In our war plans, as you 
know, we must consider all kinds of prob- 
able war situations—wars in which Eng- 
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land, or any other nation, may be our 
ally, and in which England or any other 
nation may be our enemy. It is right 
and necessary to make those plans and 
to prepare the facilities for any probable 
contingency. The time may come when 
it might well be to the advantage of the 
United States in her own defense to re- 
pair British battleships in our docks in 
New York Harbor, and if we do we must 
expect retaliation to follow as a matter 
of course. That would be the risk we 
would have to take in those circum- 
stances. Such retaliation, by the way, 
now is possible, because we have Navy 
bombers which have a radius of 7,000 
miles and are able to carry a full load of 
bombs for that distance. So if and when 
we do repair British battleships in New 
York Harbor, we are, of course, in war. 

Now, I have said that sometime it may 
be to our advantage to go to war by that 
route; but when that time comes, as a 
Member of the Congress of the United 
States, which is charged by the Consti- 
tution with the sole responsibility of ex- 
ercising the war-making power, I insist 
that I myself retain the right to vote 
whether we do that thing or not, I am 
not willing in advance to leave it in the 
discretion of the President by voting now 
for this bill, which will transfer the war- 
making power to the President, and to 
leave the people whom I have sworn to 
represent without any voice and without 
a remedy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has again ex- 
pired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If 
the gentleman will yield to me, I will give 
him 2 minutes of my time. 

Mr. MOTT. I yield gladly to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts, a distin- 
guished member of the committee. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
not the gentleman feel that England 
would much rather have a specific, liberal 
sum of money with which to purchase 
things in our country so that she could 
get those things promptly? The gentle- 
man wants to give aid to Great Britain 
just as I do, and to give it now. 

Mr. MOTT. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced of that. I am convinced of it by 
the statements of witnesses before the 
Naval Affairs Committee, including the 
testimony of plane manufacturers. That 
is the principal thing the British want. 
They want delivery of planes. They want 
delivery of tanks. They want delivery of 
artillery and of munitions and of all the 
things they need. They are willing to 
pay for it if they can, and up to now 
they have paid for it, but their willing- 
ness to pay does not speed up produc- 
tion, and certainly nothing in this bill 
H. R. 1776 will or can speed up produc- 
tion. That is now flatly admitted by 
the sponsors of this bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. In 
other words, they want first things first. 

Mr. MOTT. They want first things 
first and they are willing to pay for it 
as long as they can. I am willing, and 
I know that the overwhelming majority 
in Congress is willing right now, to ap- 
propriate enough money so that they can 
pay for whatever they need when their 
credit is exhausted, and let me say that 
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H. R. 1776 does not provide for any such 
direct and necessary aid to Britain as 
that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If 
this bill should pass in its present form, 
is it not true that the President would 
virtually be controlling the strategy of 
the European and Asiatic wars? 

Mr. MOTT. There is no doubt about 
that; and that, as I have said, is the most 
dangerous part of the bill. He would 
have a very important part in the con- 
duct of a foreign war; and when the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States has a vital 
or controlling part in the conduct of a 
foreign war, then I do not see how it 
would be possible for us to keep out. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr, BLOOM. I would like to know 
who has charge of the time? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Iam 
willing that the gentleman have 2 min- 
utes of my time. 

Mr. BLOOM. I did not know the lady 
pan control of the time on the minority 
side. 

Mr. MOTT. Does the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee desire to yield me some additional 
time? 

Mr. BLOOM. I would like to know 
who has charge of the time on that side? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield the gentleman’ 
from Oregon 2 minutes from the time 
assigned to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
not this bill also, if passed in its present 
form, give the President authority to 
take over all agricultural products in the 
country? Cotton, for instance, is a war 
commodity. 

Mr. MOTT. It does, most certainly; 
because they are listed as “defense 
articles,” and as “defense articles” the 
President may do anything he pleases 
with them. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Wutson] such time as he desires. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, we usu- 
ally credit man with being the most intel- 
ligent animal on earth. He can easily 
master animals many times larger than 
himself. This power we attribute to his 
superior mental ability. He is supposed 
to learn faster, retain his knowledge 
longer, and at all times profit by his mis- 
takes. 

I well remember dad’s mule once came 
near a sinkhole and the ground caved in 
with him, Twenty-five years later he 
had become an old mule, but he still 
would not go near that sinkhole. But re- 
member that he, being a mule, had only 
half horse sense. Yet experience meant 
alot to that old mule. Perhaps profiting 
by experience made him an old mule. 

Less than 25 years ago we stubbed our 
toe when we set out to make the world 
safe for democracy. The man who has 
half horse sense should be able to recall 
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that World War No. 1 cost us the lives of 
122,160 men, 52,779 of whom were killed 
on the battlefields and now lie under Eu- 
ropean dirt. It cost us up to 1938 approx- 
imately $48,000,000,000, or about $400 per 
man, woman, and child. To a family of 
10 the cost was $4,000 just in money, to 
say nothing of other costs. 

Now, some say that the purpose of this 
bills is to stall off Hitler that we may have 
time to arm. This is a poor argument 
when we consider that Hitler has been 
arming for 7 years and has not yet in- 
vaded England across 20 miles of water, 
and that we have been sending away 
practically all of our new defense equip- 
ment as fast as we have been able to 
produce it. 

I have listened rather patiently for 
several days to the hearings and to the 
debate on the lend-lease bill. I also 
have followed closely the workings of 
the New Deal throughout its existence. 
I firmly believe that this bill has as its 
hidden purpose direct involvement of the 
United States in a foreign war. 

This bill before us in Congress today 
involves far more than aid to Britain; 
war in support of British policy in Eu- 
rope or around the world, or the com- 
plete abrogation of congressional powers. 
The fundamental domestic issue raised is 
a question of whether we American rep- 
resentatives are to award dictatorial 
powers of policing the world to the Presi- 
dent. 

There is no doubt in my mind that our 
brief war-prosperity boom will bust into 
a depression that will make the 1930’s 
seem like boom days. Then we will find 
ourselves and generations to come in a 
condition of poverty and bankruptcy un- 
known to any people of this great coun- 
try of ours. 

Must we now take this drastic step of 
underwriting a British victory, a step af- 
ter which there is no alternative, but 
perhaps to eventually place millions of 
our best men up for cannon fodder, after 
which again we will have not thousands 
but millions of widows, orphans, and dis- 
abled veterans. 

Our cherished American institutions 
and traditions may experience the revo- 
lutionary changes which the ardent New 
Deal left-wingers have reconciled them- 
selves to since the President entered the 
White House. Make no mistake about it, 
if we vote to pass this dictatorship bill, 
we Representatives vote ourselves into the 
powerless status of an electoral college 
or the present German Reichstag. 

As Thomas Jefferson once said: 

For us to attempt to reform all Europe and 
bring them back to principles of morality, 
and a respect for the equal rights of nations, 
would show us to be only maniacs of an- 
other character. 

Europe's fighting never ceases. Their quar- 
rels are never settled, and for us to become 
entangled on one side, to pay their bills and 
fight their battles, means disaster. 


In this fight against aggressors let us 
not ourselves become aggressors. And 
in our aim to save democracy let us not, 
in the course of battle, destroy the very 
thing we are fighting to preserve. 

If you like this prospect, go ahead. I 
do not like it and, therefore, to save 
America—to say nothing of the world—I 
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will struggle to the end to keep this coun- 
try out of war. 

As Thomas Jefferson has said: 

I am not for linking ourselves by new 
treaties with the quarrels of Europe; enter- 
ing that field of slaughter to preserve their 
balance * * *. The first object of my 
heart is my own country. 


An American boy, on American soil, 
under any and all conditions, is better 
than an American boy under European 
dirt. {Applause.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. GILLIE]. 

Mr. GILLIE, Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
register my protest, and the protests of 
large numbers of my constituents, against 
the passage of H. R. 1776, a bill which has 
been labeled “An act to promote the de- 
fense of the United States, and for other 
purposes.” 

My able colleague the gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs. Botton], in her inspir- 
ing speech of last Monday, commented at 
some length on the hidden meaning of 
the routine phrase, “for other purposes.” 
She pointed out, and rightly, that the 
danger in this bill lies in its unwarranted 
delegation of vast war-making powers to 
an Executive who has clearly demon- 
strated, by his past actions, that he will 
not hesitate to use them. 

Let us now, before proceeding to a vote, 
investigate a little further into the “other 
purposes” of this bill. And after deter- 
mining their exact nature, let us examine 
the methods by which it is proposed that 
we accomplish these purposes. 

The proponents of this bill state that 
its principal purpose is to provide aid to 
Great Britain in her life-and-death strug- 
gle with the totalitarian powers. They 
assert that we must pass this bill now, 
without further amendment, in order 
that we may immediately throw our 
great productive capacity behind the 
British Empire. 

My sympathies naturally lie with 
Great Britain, for I am a native of the 
British Isles and even now bombs may 
be blasting away my ancestral home. 
If I felt that this bill actually would 
bring immediate aid to Britain, without 
weakening our own inadequate defenses 
or robbing Congress of its constitutional 
powers, I would be the first to vote for 
it. In fact the bill would command al- 
most universal support. 

But will it do this? The answer, ac- 
cording to military experts, is in the 
negative. Only yesterday the able mi- 
nority leader of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee pointed out that this bill will not 
get a single extra airplane to England. 
It will not make available a single tank, 
a single gun, a single ship—unless we 
strip our own defenses to provide them. 

What, then, is the purpose of this bill? 
If it is simply to provide financial aid to 
Britain, why is it necessary to grant these 
dictatorial powers to the President? Why 
cannot Congress, retaining control of the 
purse and the sword, appropriate a fixed 
sum to be spent in the financing of 
British purchases in this country? Would 
this not be the constitutional, sensible 
way to proceed? Would this not be the 
American way? 
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I have followed the hearings and the 
debate on this measure very closely and 
I have yet to hear a single, convincing 
answer to the question of why it is neces- 
sary for Congress to abdicate in order 
to provide aid to Great Britain. 

Supporters of the bill argue that the 
emergency demands it. But is there not 
always an emergency? Hardly a week 
has gone by during the past 8 years that 
the President has not demanded addi- 
tional powers in the name of one emer- 
gency or another. 

I contend that there is no emergency 
here that Congress cannot properly deal 
with in its own way. There is nothing 
that the President can do to aid Britain, 
within the limits of the Constitution and 
without weakening American defenses, 
that Congress cannot also do. The Presi- 
dent is using aid to Britain as a smoke 
Screen behind which he hopes to wrest 
from Congress complete blank-check 
control over the destinies of a great 
people. 

It is not my intention to enter into an 
extended discussion of H. R. 1776 and its 
many dangerous implications. There are 
other speakers who no doubt will do so. 
Before concluding, however, I do intend 
to voice my conviction—and the appar- 
ent conviction of a majority of my con- 
stituents—that passage of this bill would 
be another step in our steady progress 
toward active participation in this war. 

It should not be necessary to remind 
Members of this body that they were 
elected only 3 short months ago on 
pledges to keep America out of foreign 
wars. These pledges were made in the 
platforms of both political parties and 
were repeatedly enunciated in the cam- 
paign speeches of the Presidential candi- 
dates. They should constitute a solemn 
covenant between the people and their 
elected representatives. 

As for me, I made that pledge to the 
citizens of the Fourth Indiana District in 
1938 and 1940. I renew it now in this 
Chamber, which houses the greatest law- 
making body in the world. I intend to 
keep it. I shall vote against H. R. 1776 
because serious study of its provisions has 
convinced me beyond question that its 
Passage would lead to one-man Govern- 
ment and war. 

If we are to preserve democracy at 
home and prevent American participa- 
tion in a disastrous war abroad, we must 
do it now by defeating this dangerous, un- 
American proposal. If we fail in this 
solemn hour, “tomorrow may be forever 
too late.” [Applause.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
all during the hearings in the House and 
Senate committees I have wanted to hear 
the whole evidence available on the bill 
H. R. 1776, whether in accord with my 
own views or not. 

I recall a statement in the press about 5 
weeks ago, I believe by Senator WHEELER, 
that William R. Davis would appear be- 
fore some committee and testify regard- 
ing the peace proposal he is reported to 
have brought back from Berlin and to 
have submitted to the State Depart- 
ment in October 1939. 
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Why has William R. Davis not yet ap- 
peared as a witness in any hearing on this 
matter? I do not have any purpose in 
asking this question except to advocate 
the presentation of all known evidence 
possible on so important a measure as 
this 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Marcantonio], who will be the 
last speaker on this side. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
it is most unfortunate that the most im- 
portant question that has confronted the 
people of the United States since the 
declaration of war in 1917 is being kept 
from the American people by a maze of 
confusion, probably not purposely done 
by some people but certainly this con- 
fusion results from a conspiracy to be- 
cloud the real issues involved in the 
proposed legislation and the real im- 
plications involved throughout the pro- 
mulgation of the present prowar policy 
which we have been pursuing since May 
16, 1940, when the President launched 
the present blitzkrieg against the peace 
and freedom of the American people 
from the rostrum of this chamber. If 
the American people were made to realize 
by a clear presentation of the facts on 
the part of the press and on the part of 
the radio that the policy of armaments 
as an arsenal for one side of the bel- 
ligerents as against the other side neces- 
sarily and inexorably leads to participa- 
tion by actual conflict, and if the 
American people were made to realize the 
war implications involved in the policy 
of aid to Britain by means of converting 
the United States into an arsenal for 
so-called democracy, I am certain that 
these selfsame American people who are 
definitely opposed to war would likewise 
be opposed to this policy of aid to Britain 
and its corollary policy of making the 
United States an arsenal for alleged 
democracy. 


Mr. Chairman, everything has been 
done since the President addressed the 
Congress of the United States on the 
16th day of May to keep from the masses 
of America the course involved in this 
policy, to wit, the inexorable course to- 
ward war which this policy sets forth. 
We first sold this war program to the 
American people in the month of May 
1940 by calling it national defense. We 
were told that the country was in 
imminent danger of invasion and that 
it was necessary to pursue an armament 
program. Subsequently we were told 
that since we had the armament we 
must provide the men. So we adopted 
a policy of militarizing the American 
youth by conscription. Then slowly we 
began to drop the national-defense angle 
a little bit and we permitted to creep 
out in public something which was a 
little more bold. 

This was the program of aid to Britain 
short of war. Of course all of the 
papers, all of the radios, and all of the 
instrumentalities of propaganda in this 
country, which incidentally are con- 
trolled by monopoly capital, the same 
forces that were responsible for the last 
European war and the same forces that 
are responsible for this war, naturally 
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did not bring out to the American people 
the implications that were involved in 
aid short of war; namely, that aid short 
of war simply shortened the distance 
between peace and war for the people 
of the United States. 

So they sold that idea.and they sold 
it very cleverly by means of bringing 
about a sort of political false national 
unity in the last campaign, and I refer 
to the strangest political campaign that 
we have ever seen, the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1940, where both candidates had 
no difference whatsoever on this question 
of aid to Britain short of war. In fact, 
they both agreed on a program of arma- 
ments, conscription, and war, not for 
democracy but for imperialism. How- 
ever, they did not let the people know 
their real intentions. They used weasel 
words of keeping America out of foreign 
wars; but were actually agreed on an 
imperialist war program. This inci- 
dentally has been borne out by the con- 
duct of the defeated candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States during the last 
3 weeks. 

This utility barefoot boy went over to 
England and strolled along the streets of 
London in Horatio Alger’s hero style. 
You know, the man who came up the 
hard way, with his locks over his fore- 
head and his tie askew. The husky- 
voiced crusader for the commonwealth 
people of America came upon the debris 
and the wreckage caused by the Nazi 
bombs and when he looked upon this 
wreckage he made a great contribution 
to world literature. He said, “Gee, it’s 
awful.” That contribution is going to 
go down in the history of world litera- 
ture alongside the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Gettysburg Address. 
[Laughter.] 

His conduct there and his attitude on 
this bill are an effort to carry out the 
purposes of that queer campaign— 
namely, to take over the 22,000,000 who 
voted against his cpponent to the side 
of the President’s war policy. This con- 
Guct proves what I charged during the 
political campaign—that there was no 
difference between these two candidates. 
Essentially they were both pro-war can- 
didates, and Mr. Willkie, in particular, 
reminded me of a prize fighter who had 
been sent into the ring under agreement 
to take a dive. His attitude proves con- 
clusively that he carried a towel in his 
trunks, and I am sorry for his managers, 
because they must have had an awful 
job keeping him from throwing in that 
towel in the first round. [Applause.] 

So we find the tired, husky-voiced cru- 
sader of the common “wealth” [laughter] 
people now confusing the 22,000,000 peo- 
ple who voted for him and who supported 
him because they did not want war. We 
also find an awful lot of confusion cre- 
ated by some of the opposition to this 
bill, because I maintain that in all hon- 
esty anybody who advocates aid to Eng- 
land, who believes in all-out aid to Eng- 
land, cannot very well criticize the basic 
features of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
bill because I am opposed to converting 
this country into an arsenal, not an ar- 
senal for democracy, if you please, but 
an arsenal in pursuance of a policy which 
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would catapult the American people into 
a war which is not a war for democracy 
but a war for the maintenance of the 
present British imperialist interests, a 
war between two gangs of imperialistic 
bandits, one gang who stole yesterday 
and one gang who is trying to steal today. 
This war, which we are told is a war for 
democracy in order to force us into it, 
should be analyzed from every aspect. 
Of course, it is now also being sold to 
the American people as a war for Chris- 
tianity, as Lord Halifax said in a radio 
speech some time ago. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARC ANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois, Does the 
gentleman know of any war that has 
ever succeeded in increasing Christian- 
ity? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I have never 
known of any imperialistic war that has 
ever succeeded in increasing Christian- 
ity or democracy. One thing I also know 
is that this war is just as imperialistic in 
character as the last war, and I shall de- 
velop that point as I go along in my 
speech. They are trying to sell this as 
a war for Christianity, as a war for 
democracy. I think the best evidence of 
the character of this war is the repre- 
sentative that this so-called democracy 
has sent here. 

Lord Halifax, or, as the British work- 
ers who are now living in the subways of 
London while his friends live in exclu- 
sive underground hotels call him “Lord 
Holy Fox” [laughter], despite his ca- 
daverous appearance of an unwrapped 
Egyptian mummy, he is the one who is 
sent here to tell us that he and his 
fellow rulers of Britain and the British 
Empire are the champions of democracy, 
that they are fighting this war for 
democracy. It is the same Lord Halifax 
who has betrayed democracy on every 
occasion he has had contact with it; the 
same Halifax who betrayed the people of 
Spain when they were fighting for their 
democracy; the same Halifax who be- 
trayed democracy at Munich and sold it 
down the river and made a deal with 
Hitler; the same Halifax who is part of 
that Cliveden group in England that 
gave money to Hitler, that built up this 
frankenstein in the hope that Hitler 
would march eastward toward Russia: 
the same Lord Halifax who as Viceroy 
of India sent 47,000 Indians to jail be- 
cause they asked for the independence 
and freedom of their country. This same 
Lord Halifax, who has been the spokes- 
man for the appeasement faction in 
England for many, many years, was un- 
fortunately greeted right up here by the 
President of the United States. I cannot 
help but remember my history, that the 
last time a British battleship came this 
near to Washington was when the Brit- 
ish redcoats burned the White House 
and the Capitol of the United States. 

He is supposed to be a spokesman of 
democracy. Is not the very presence of 
this man as a representative of the Brit- 
ish interests indicative of the character 
of the war that is being waged today, not 
for democracy but for the preservation of 
empire? 
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If that does not convince you, let me 
point out something else as to the char- 
acter of the war that is now being waged. 
This will come as a surprise to many of 
my colleagues, and I now present unques- 
tionable and irrefutable evidence that to- 
day British financiers and German finan- 
ciers, the representatives of Adolf Hitler, 
are still doing business. They are still 
conducting business for profit among 
themselves, yet we are told that they are 
fighting to destroy Hitlerism. Let us see 
whether they are fighting Hitlerism or 
are seeking to protect their financial and 
other imperialist interests. 

I refer to the report of the Bank for 
International Settlements which was is- 
sued on May 27, 1940. On the list of the 
board of this bank you will find the names 
of the following gentlemen: Montagu 
Norman, Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and Dr. Funk, director of Hitler’s 
economic policy, as joint directors; Van 
Zeeland, as manager of the bank; with 
two other German bankers, three French- 
men, two Italians, a Dutchman, a Swiss, 
and a Swede as the other directors. 

The bank makes the interesting com- 
mentary: it “undertakes only such oper- 
ations as are irreproachable from the 
point of view of both the belligerent and 
other countries. In December 1939 cer- 
tain rules of conduct which the bank had 
as a matter of fact observed since the 
month of September were codified and 
brought to the knowledge of its clients.” 

You who are asking us to follow a 
policy which will inevitably plunge us into 
actual conflict, not plunge us in war, 
because we are in that war from the 
standpoint of armaments—from the 
standpoint of having put our country on 
a war-economy basis we are actually in 
war—you are asking us to go further 
into that war, and inevitably, for now 
that you have become this arsenal and 
this military reservoir, you are bound to 

engage in actual conflict. You are ask- 

ing us to do that for what?, For de- 
mocracy? Are you convinced in your 
hearts that this clash between Great 
Britain and Hitler is a clash for the pres- 
ervation of our way of life, that it is a 
clash for idealism, that it is a clash for 
democracy and the maintenance of dem- 
ocratic principles throughout the world? 
Can you be convinced of that in the face 
of the fact that you have here as Am- 
bassador one of the chief appeasers of 
Hitlerism, and that you have here con- 
crete proof that the monopoly capitalists 
of England are still doing business with 
the monopoly capitalists of Nazi Ger- 
many? 

Let me also call your attention to some- 
thing else about this British democracy 
for which we are asked to fight. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CREAL. According to the kind of 
government they have, if there is no dif- 
ference, if the gentleman shifted his citi- 
zenship tomorrow for life, where would 
he prefer to live, in Germany or in 
England, with their known customs, laws, 
and permits? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is not a 
fair question, for the simple reason that 
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I prefer to live in my own country, the 
United States. The question is so hypo- 
thetical that you cannot expect anyone 
to give a concrete answer. My point. 
however, is that, while there may be a 
difference between the ruthless course of 
British imperialism and that of Nazi 
Germany, the difference is one of degree, 
and that degree is so small that it does 
not warrant us in pursuing an arsenal 
policy such as this bill provides, which 
will push us further into war and force 
us to shed the blood of our youth and 
spend billions of our dollars. 

Mr. CREAL. Will the gentleman yield 
for one other question, please? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Certainly. 

Mr. CREAL. Does the gentleman call 
it a small matter when one country pre- 
serves the 12-man jury system, freedom 
of the press, and freedom of religion, 
which one country has and one does not? 
Does the gentleman call those things 
small differences? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Oh, but your 
premise is wrong. Where is this freedom 
in Britain, which censors and suppresses 
the antiwar press and conscripts labor; 
in the Britain which is ruled by Tories 
who were elected 5 years ago and act 
toward the people as though they were 
ruling five centuries ago? I ask you, 
what freedom of the press, and what 
freedom is there for 300,000,000 people in 
India? What freedom does England give 
to the Indian people? I ask you, what 
freedom is there that Britain gives to 
the exploited natives of South Africa; to 
the Boers down in South Africa? I ask 
you, what freedom is it that Great Brit- 
ain gives which is any different from the 
freedom that the Nazis give Norway; in 
the exploitation of millions of people in 
the British West Indies? 

Ah, when we talk about freedom, let 
us not just point to the lack of freedom in 
Nazi Germany. Let us also realize the 
lack of freedom that exists in one-fifth 
of the world that is under the British 
Empire, and you cannot get away from 
that. 

Let me give you an example of what 
is going on in India today. We are going 
to send bombers to the British Govern- 
ment. Today bombers are being em- 
ployed in dropping bombs on natives in 
the hills of northern India. Sure, those 
facts do not come out. You do not think 
for a minute that the British censors are 
going to let that out, but Indians are in 
this country who have recently arrived 
here, and they have told me personally 
that Indian people in the northern hills 
of India are being bombed by British 
bombers because those people are seeking 
freedom from the exploitation and en- 
slavement of British imperialism. 

Certainly, I say I do not want to see a 
Hitler victory, but I am likewise opposed 
to a victory of British imperialism, or, 
for that matter, even Wall Street impe- 
rialism. All imperialism means enslave- 
ment of the working class throughout the 
world, and particularly enslavement of 
the people in our own country, if we pur- 
sue an imperialistic war course. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from New York 5 more 
minutes. 
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Mr. CREAL. When the gentleman is 
speaking of that method of suppression, 
does he know in all history where any 
government, when people inside of its 
sovereign domain rebelled against the 
government, did not use the necessary 
force for suppression, even in America at 
the time of the secession of the Southern 
States? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. So therefore 
the gentleman wants us to embark on a 
policy which will aid those forces that 
are suppressing people who are rebelling, 
in order to attain that democracy which 
you say we are going to fight for by the 
enactment of this bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he knows what the British 
Navy was doing just 100 years ago. 

Mr.MARCANTONIO. That is history. 

Mr. WHITE. Smashing the ports of 
China to force opium down the throats 
of the Chinese. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I am glad the 
gentleman mentioned opium. Look at 
the League of Nations’ report on this 
great democracy, this great champion of 
civilization and Christianity which did 
nothing less than employ the use of 
opium in order to demoralize the natives 
of China so that they could not resist 
British imperialism in China. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman in declin- 
ing to state in which country he would 
prefer to live, but rather preferred to live 
in America, and in his characterization 
of this war as imperialism versus im- 
perialism, raised a question in my mind 
as to what he thought would constitute 
the greatest threat to America, which he 
has said he loves, and I sincerely believe 
he does 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The greatest 
threat to America—— 

Mr. GORE. The greatest threat to 
America, the overwhelming defeat of 
Great Britain by the German forces or 
the defeat of Germany by the British 
forces? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I say that 
America’s greatest threat lies in three 
forces: One from Hitlerism, a Hitler vic- 
tory; two, from a British imperialist 
victory; and, three, the most imminent 
danger to the welfare of the American 
people is by plunging the United States 
of America into this imperialist war [ap- 
plause], because we are not going into a 
war at the termination of which there 
will be established democracy and justice 
throughout Europe; but, on the contrary, 
we are going into a war in pursuance 
of the imperialist policies not only of 
Great Britain but of the United States 
Wall Street imperialist interests as well. 
I intend to develop the thought that 
what we are about to accomplish just 
now, and what we have really accom- 
plished, is the formation of a new axis. 
In this imperialist world crisis as opposed 
to the Rome-Tokyo-Berlin Axis, we have 
formed the Wall Street-Downing Street 
axis, and the worst thing for America is 
a triumph of either one of those two axes. 
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The best thing for the American people 
is to bring about the defeat of both of 
these axes, and the most important thing 
that the American people can do to bring 
about the defeat of the Wall Street- 
Downing Street axis, as well as of the 
Rome-Tokyo-Berlin Axis, is to remain at 
peace, to build up our democracy, to give 
work to the unemployed of America, and 
to preserve civil and constitutional lib- 
erties in the greatest democracy in the 
world. LApplause.] 

Now, what kind of government does 
England have today? Ambassador Ken- 
nedy testified, and he said as follows, on 
page 237 of the hearings: 


But, nevertheless, I said very definitely in 
a speech I made for President Roosevelt, 
that when the war came on on the 6th 
day of May last year the British passed a 
bill in 2 hours debate, and democracy went 
out of the window. 


Of course, you are going to say that 
this is just temporary, despite the fact 
that China and Spain were able to con- 
tinue a war without destroying their 
own democracy. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Let me com- 
plete this thought first. I think what 
the country ought to have is Ambassa- 
dor Kennedy’s confidential report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. JARMAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes more to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. He filed a con- 
fidential report with the State Depart- 
ment and the State Department sup- 
pressed it and will not release it. Apol- 
ogists for the State Department say that 
these documents are not released until 
17 years afterward, but that was not 
the case when Ambassador Bullitt went 
on the air and slandered the workers of 
France, falsely charging them with 
causing the defeat of France. When 
Colonel Donovan came back with a re- 
port and tried to blame France's col- 
lapse on labor legislation, not only was 
he permitted to release his report, but 
further than that, Colonel Knox wrote a 
preface for that report which was pub- 
lished in the press. I have before me a 
small newspaper entitled “In Fact,” got- 
ten out by a gentleman whom I per- 
sonally know, George Seldes, in whom I 
have utmost confidence. On January 
13, 1941, he printed excerpts from that 
report. To this day the authenticity of 
the publication of this report has not 
been challenged, and I challenge the 
State Department to refute the authen- 
ticity of this report. This report, as we 
say in my district, is “the McCoy,” it is 
the real goods. 

Here are the conclusions that Mr. 
Seldes derives from that report, which 
I repeat is reprinted in his paper In 
Fact, dated January 13, 1941. He says 
that this report was filed by Mr. John- 
son, counselor of the Embassy, for the 
Ambassador, dated London, October 10, 
1940. Here are the conclusions derived 
from that report: 

First. That England is proceeding ra- 
pidly toward fascism on the Nazi model. 
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Second. That fascism cannot be sold 
the British people without the enthusias- 
tic cooperation of the Minister of Labor, 
Ernest Bevin. 

Third. That the people of England— 
the working people—are paying for the 
war, while the Government makes great 
concessions to the industrialists, muni- 
tions makers, and big business. 

Fourth. That the Government is not 
able to protect its people against air 
raids. 

I had hoped that the State Department 
might meet the challenge issued by this 
publication. If we are going to defend 
England as a democracy, if England is 
our first line of defense, and our Am- 
bassador files a report to the effect that 
England is no longer a democracy, why 
does not the State Department—the ad- 
ministration—release that information 
to the American people, so that we can 
debate this question with our eyes open? 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes. 

Mr. CREAL. In speaking of that very 
informal and undemocratic method of 
the British Parliament.in passing a bill 
within an hour without debate, had the 
same question been up in Germany, I 
presume the bill would first have been 
referred to a house committee, and after 
the house committee reported it would 
have then gone to the rules committee, 
with ample debate and full discussion 
before being agreed to by the Reichstag? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Perhaps they 
might have taken a half hour less in 
Germany to pass the bill instead of 2 
hours. Is that a reason why we should 
pursue a policy to get us into war, to 
defend the government that destroys de- 
mocracy in 2 hours’ time against the 
government that destroyed its democ- 
racy in 1% hours’ time? If the gentle- 
man wants that distinction to justify our 
going into the war, he is welcome to it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
agree with the gentleman that the De- 
partment of State should give the Con- 
gress, particularly the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, the most complete information 
as to what its representatives find is 
going on in European and Asiatic coun- 
tries. We are expected to legislate prac- 
tically in the dark and I am glad the 
gentleman has brought that matter to 
the attention of the House. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Since the gen- 
tlewoman has discussed Asiatic coun- 
tries, bringing in China at this point is 
very important. China is fighting fcr 
her life, putting up a genuine fight for 
democracy, but what is our policy toward 
China? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman has used all of the time on 
the Democratic time, I am glad to yield 
the gentleman 10 minutes from our side. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The American 
Labor Party is doing pretty well. 
{Laughter and applause.] I want to 
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thank the gentlemen of both parties for 
the time. 

China! What is our policy toward 
democratic China, which is being used as 
a bait to get people to support this kind 
of legislation? We loaned China $100,- 
000,000. Ask the Chinese representative 
what they have been able to buy here. 
They have been unable to buy a single 
war article of any consequence by which 
they could prosecute the war of defense 
against Japanese aggression. This may 
astound you, but check up this statement 
at the State Department and you will 
find it is true. For the past 6 months, 
instead of our exports to Japan declin- 
ing, our exports to Japan during the last 
6 months have been larger than at any 
other time during the period commenc- 
ing with the invasion of China by Japan. 
We are increasing our exports to Japan. 
What is our game over there? It is very 
obvious. We give China just a little bit 
to keep Japan busy, but never will we 
give China sufficient to make China win, 
so as to establish a democratic China, 
because a genuinely democratic China 
will be antagonistic to the imperialist 
interests not only of Japan but of Down- 
ing Street or Wall Street as well, and 
will never permit the exploitation which 
we, in conjunction with Japan and 
Downing Street, are conducting in China. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman stated a 
few moments ago that No. 1 danger was 
of a Hitler victory. No. 2, I believe, was 
a British victory. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I did not mean 
anything by 1. 2, and 3. I say that the 
three of them are equally dangerous, but 
the most immediate danger is that of 
going into this war, thereby destroying 
our peace and our freedom. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman says that 
victory by either one constitutes a threat. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Right. 

Mr. GORE. Then how does the gen- 
tleman justify, since they are now com- 
bating each other in a fight to the 
finish, how does the gentleman justify 
his vote against all national-defense 
measures? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO, The gentleman 
was here when I discussed that the other 
day. 

Mr. GORE. I would like to have the 
gentleman discuss it now in the light of 
what he has just said. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I will be glad 
to do so. When I voted against these 
allegedly national-defense bills I said 
they were constituting this country into 
a military reservoir for one side as 
against the other; that they were not 
being used strictly for national defense. 
I said that in June. The press and 
others called me names in the months 
following June 1940, but the President 
came here in January 1941 and said that 
we had to become an arsenal, and he 
said an arsenal for democracy. That is 
where I disagree with him. 

We are an arsenal, but not an arsenal 
for democracy. Therefore I will vote 
hundreds of millions of dollars for the 
strict defense of my country, but I will 
not vote for these appropriations since 
time and events have demonstrated con- 
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clusively that we have not been appro- 
priating for the defense of our Nation, 
but rather we have appropriated in 
preparation to catapulting this country 
into an imperialist war, and being op- 
posed to that imperialist war, I refuse to 
appropriate for anything that catapults 
us into that war. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it 
not true that all the time there was con- 
siderable expression of sympathy for the 
democracy of China? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Certainly. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
yet we were sending scrap iron and arms 
to Japan with which to destroy that so- 
called democracy? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes, and we are 
exporting more to Japan now than we 
ever exported before. 

Now, I would like to tell you what the 
representatives of monopoly capital say. 
This is right straight from Wall Street. 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York City, 
is one of the important research bureaus 
for the monopoly finance and monopoly 
business. Mr. Virgil Jordan, its presi- 
dent, made a speech before the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association at Hollywood, 
Fla., on December 10th last year. 

Mr.GORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Now let me 
give the gentleman this speech. 

Mr. GORE. I want to get the gentle- 
man off of that straw man. 

Mr. MARC ANTONIO. He is not a 
Straw man. Mr. Virgil Jordan happens 
to be one of the spokesmen for the big 
men who are making many legislators 
straw men. Now I yield. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GORE. I am still quite inter- 
ested, since the gentleman has made 
such great protestations of his love for 
America and Americanism, and we all 
attribute the gentleman with sincerity 
in that, just how he can speak now and 
name two definite threats to America 
and American liberty, and yet because 
he sees some little something or imagines 
he sees something in the defense pro- 
gram that he does not like, he is un- 
willing to vote for one dollar to save us 
and protect us from that threat? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentle- 
man is distorting the position as I have 
explained it. 

Mr. GORE. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. That is the position the gen- 
tleman took. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Just a mo- 
ment. I have the floor. Let me answer 
the question. I said our most immedi- 
ate danger is our participating in this 
imperialistic war; that our appropria- 
tions have not been for the defense of 
our country, its shores, and its people. 

All these appropriations allegedly for 
defense are not in pursuance of a peace 
policy but rather a policy which will 
mean our participation in this war, and 
for that reason I have opposed and will 
continue to oppose appropriations for 
armaments which are intended for the 
prosecution of an imperialistic war and 
not for defense. Now I want to get 
back to my subject. 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? I will yield him an- 
other minute. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I do not want 
to bargain about it, but I shall need it. 
I yield. 

Mr. FISH. Does the gentleman know 
out of these hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars we have appropriated how many 
modern airplanes we have in the War 
Department today? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I am afraid to 
answer that question because at a press 
conference at the other end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue I may be accused of want- 
ing to give information to Germany. 
[Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. FISH. I will answer it for the 
gentleman, because I am in bad with 
the President anyhow. I will say to the 
gentleman that although we have spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars for air- 
planes we have not got one single mod- 
ern airplane with self-sealing tanks, 
with the proper armament, or with the 
proper number of guns, not one. They 
have all been given away. That carries 
out what the gentleman was talking 
about. 

Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield that I 
may ask the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Fis] a question? 

Mr, MARCANTONIO. I yield, but I 
do hope these gentlemen will let me pro- 
ceed a little myself. 

Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Fisu] is a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Does the gentleman not figure 
the statement he has just made places 
the United States in bad grace with the 
republics of South America? 

Mr. FISH. I want to tell the gentle- 
man what has happened to this country. 
Notwithstanding the fact the Congress 
has appropriated these hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars we have not got one mod- 
ern airplane with self-sealing tanks, with 
armament, and the number of machine 
guns requiyed in a modern airplane; and 
that comes as near being treason to the 
United States as anything I know. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Just a few 
words as to South America and then I 
want to get back to Virgil Jordan. We 
are not fooling the people of South 
America. We may hear grandiose 
speeches from certain South American 
dictators talking about the kind of pro- 
tection we are giving them. The people 
of Latin America know that the kind of 
protection we are giving them is the kind 
of protection Al Capone gave the Chicago 
businessmen. [Laughter.] We are ex- 
ploiting South America, we are following 
the course of empire with regard to South 
America, economic and commercial ex- 
ploitation is our order of the day in South 
America. And these dictators down in 
South America, who put them there? 
Who was responsible for these dictators? 
Who established the dictators in South 
America? We may as well answer those 
questions for the American people be- 
cause the people of Latin America know 
the answer. 

Our State Department knows the role 
we have played in the establishment of 
dictatorships in Latin America. The only 
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time we shall have real Pan Ameri- 
canism, the only time the Latin Ameri- 
can people will believe our good faith in 
the good-neighbor policy, will be when 
we show to the people of South America 
that not only are we in favor of keeping 
Hitler out of South America but that we 
are likewise opposed to keeping all kinds 
of exploitation and imperialism out of 
South America, including the Wall Street 
brand. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, now will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Not now; I 
want to get back to Mr. Jordan. This is 
important. Maybe the gentleman knows 
about this speech and does not want me 
to read it. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Virgil Jor- 
dan said: 

Whatever the outcome of the war, America 
has embarked upon a career of imperialism, 
both in world affairs and in every other aspect 
of life, with all the opportunities, responsi- 
bilities, and perils which that implies. This 
war inevitably involves a vast revolution in 
the balance of political and economic power, 
not only internationally but internally. 
Even though, by our aid, England should 
emerge from this struggle without defeat, 
she will be so impoverished economically and 
crippled in prestige that it is improbable she 
will be able to resume or maintain the domi- 
nant position in world affairs which she has 
occupied so long. 

At best, England will become a junior part- 
ner in a new Anglo-Saxon imperialism, in 
which the economic resources and the mili- 
tary and naval strength of the United States 
will be the center of gravity. Southward in 
our hemisphere and westward in the Pacific 
the path of empire takes its way, and in 
modern terms of economic power as well as 
political prestige, the scepter passes to the 
United States. 

Whatever the facts about this war may 
have been or are now, it must be unmis- 
takably clear to any intelligent person that 
We are engaged in it. Our Government has 
committed the American community to par- 
ticipation in this war as the economic ally 
of England, and as her spiritual, if not her 
political, partner in her struggle with the 
enemies of the British Empire everywhere in 
the world, to help prevent, if possible, their 
destruction of the Empire, and if this should 
not be possible, to take her place as the heir 
and residuary legatee or receiver for what- 
ever economic and political assets of the 
Empire may survive her defeat. 


Whereas we are following the course of 
empire here, my colleagues, we have 
formed the Wall Street-Downing Street 
axis, with Great Britain gradually taking 
the role of junior partner in that axis. I 
refuse to follow an empire course which 
will inevitably lead to the shedding of 
the blood of American people and which 
will mean the spending of the dollars of 
American taxpayers. Empire for Amer- 
ica means death for American liberty. 
Let us follow this a little further—and I 
refer this argument to my collagues, par- 
ticularly my New Deal friends who were 
opposed to the economic royalists, who 
were opposed to the 60 families, the ex- 
ploiters of America—and yet we are told 
that we are fighting this battle for the 
defense of democracy. But when I look 
around and see the people who are es- 
pousing this cause of defense for this de- 
mocracy, whom do I find? John Pierpont 
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Morgan, Thomas W. Lamont, the Chase 
National Bank, the Du Ponts. 

I thought they were the economic roy- 
alists. I thought they were the enemies 
of the people. I believed it then, I believe 
it now. The difference between the New 
Dealers and me today is that they be- 
lieved it then but they deny it now, that 
these people were, have been, and always 
will be the enemies of the working people 
of America, of the common people of 
America, and of America’s democracy. 
They are the forces alined on the side 
of war, on the side of this legislation 
which makes war inevitable, on the side 
of imperialism. They are now on your 
side. I am still against them. We find 
that these forces have always opposed 
labor legislation, we find that these forces 
have always opposed the extension of de- 
mocracy to the farms, to the cities, to the 
mines, to the mills, and to the factories 
of this country. You tell me this is a 
fight for democracy and I yet find them 
espousing this aid-to-Britain cause, this 
arsenal policy and this legislation. Would 
they support all this if this program were 
really for democracy? These enemies of 
democracy support this program because 
they know it to be an imperialist war 
program, more profits for them and the 
end of the freedom of the American peo- 
ple. It is historically tragic that they 
have taken you into their camp. 

Remember, Lord Halifax, John Pier- 
pont Morgan, the Chase National Bank, 
the du Ponts, the utility companies— 
every bit of monopoly capital and its 
representatives—are behind this legisla- 
tion. They, I repeat, are enemies of de- 
mocracy. Do you still believe this policy 
one for democracy? 

This legislation means the death of 
peace in America. We will go to war, 
not for democracy, we will go to war for 
imperialism; we will go to war for the 
Wall Street-Downing Street axis—a new 
axis contending for world control and 
world empire. I do not want my Nation 
to be an empire. I want my Nation to 
remain a free nation, not an empire—a 
country of a free people breathing the 
free air of a free nation, collaborating 
with the democratic people throughout 
the world for world democracy. By 
building up our democracy and collabo- 
rating with democratic people in the 
world we will guarantee the end of 
Hitlerism throughout the world. 

Mr. GORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman took off 
from Wall Street, he sailed through, Great 
Britain, Europe, and touched India 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Now, you are 
expecting me to jump on Tennessee? 
{Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman lighted in 
India, China, the East Indies, Africa, 
South America, and then back to Wall 
Street. He has had a brilliant succession 
of knock-outs against the strawmen and 
he has ended with a peroration about 
freedom here in America, this freedom 
which we all love; yet in the face of the 
threats which he has admitted here to- 
night stare us in the face, the gentleman 
has not told us anything he has done to 
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assist in the defense of our liberties. 
Why? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I fought for the unemployed, for the 
farmers, and for labor. I voted for every 
bill that was essentially and strictly a 
national-defense bill on the floor of this 
House. I fought for constitutional and 
civil rights in this House and throughout 
the country. May I say to the gentleman 
that if we follow the course advocated by 
him, which will inevitably plunge us into 
this imperialistic war, you, not I, will help 
destroy the freedom that we all love. 
LApplause.] 

In conclusion this lend-lease bill lends 
America’s youth to war and leases Ameri- 
ca’s institutions to the Wall Street- 
Downing Street imperialist axis. [Ap- 
plause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to an outstanding Democrat, 
the gentleman from the State of Idaho 
(Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, we are 
here considering plans to help England 
win the war. In the first place, it must 
be apparent to the most ardent interven- 
tionist that this country is doing every- 
thing it can consistent with any reason- 
able defense policy to furnish food and 
munitions to the British Empire short of 
paying for them with Government money. 
Without going into statistical details, 
everyone familiar with current events 
knows of the airplanes, destroyers, tanks, 
artillery, rifles, and the release of our 
secret invention turned over to the Eng- 
lish in the present conflict. This bill 
being considered here—H. R. 1776—pur- 
porting to be “An act to promote the de- 
fense of the United States,” is in reality 
a financing program by which it is pro- 
posed that the American people, already 
staggering under a national debt of $50,- 
000,000,000, will attempt to finance the 
war being waged by the British Empire— 
an empire rich in all the world’s resources 
and so vast that England boasts that the 
sun never sets on its possessions—posses- 
sions that include the Dominion of Can- 
ada, Australia, Egypt, the Union of South 
Africa, the Malay States, and India, with 
teeming hordes of some 320,000,000 
people. 

When we consider the extent. of the 
British Empire and its vast resources it 
is difficult to believe that the Congress of 
the United States would seriously con- 
sider the undertaking proposed in the bill 
in our present financial situation nor even 
if our country was free of debt, as it was 
in Andrew Jackson’s time. 

Anyone understanding what has been 
done, or is being done now, in supplying 
England with food and war munitions 
must realize that there is no need for this 
legislation unless we are to gratuitously 
shoulder the load of financing the pres- 
ent war being waged by the British Em- 
pire, with almost a certainty that the 
youth of this country, composing our mili- 
tary organizations, will be forced into the 
conflict to bear the burden of the war, to 
destroy the German Army, wrest the 
countries of Europe from their control; 
yea, invade Germany and dismember the 
German Nation. The American people 
have no intention of making this sacri- 
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fice; and if they understand the military 
and financial resources under English 
control, they will not undertake this ex- 
hausting financial program. 

I may explain that the report of the 
Federal Reserve shows most of the Eng- 
lish business to be confined to the pur- 
chase of war materials. 

Let me present for your consideration 
a few facts concerning the financial re- 
sources of the British Empire. In the 
January Federal Reserve Bulletin we find 
this statement: 


*. * * The Board's estimates of foreign 
gold and dollar resources at the beginning of 
the war would be altered as shown in the 
table on the following page. 


The table indicates that gold and dollar re- 
sources of every sort held by the British Em- 
pire amounted to over $7,000,000,000 at the 
outbreak of the war. In the intervening 
period the Empire has produced $1,100,000,000 
of gold and sold $1,400,000,000 of goods to the 
United States. Drafts upon the aggregate of 
these gold and dollar resources have been 
made to pay for $2,600,000,000 of goods al- 
ready delivered by the United States and to 
cover substantial withdrawals of capital from 
England as well as for other purposes. 


So we find that, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the British Empire 
has approximately $5,500,000,000 remain- 
ing available for defense expenditures. 
It is interesting to note that the state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
to the amount of England’s financial re- 
sources was limited to the United King- 
dom, a small part of the British Empire. 

Mr. Herbert Bratter’s illuminating 
article in the January 27 issue of Bar- 
ron’s Weekly gives more light on the 
British financial status, from which I 
quote: 


The President's proposal to take over Brit- 
ish orders here to the initial extent of $3,- 
000,000,000 seems to accept the statement 
that the bottom of Britain’s financial barrel 
is in sight; and the press, in commenting on 
the subject, generally seems to adopt this 
view without question. 

The evident fact is that Britain’s potential 
resources here are much more extensive than 
is commonly supposed, and their full utili- 
zation in the war effort is not a matter which 
we, as potential financiers of the demccracies, 
should overlook. 

Means of British payment are already here 
and have been for years. They are more than 
ample to cover the $3,000,000,000 plan of the 
President, 

Britain’s dollar resources are not limited to 
cash in banks here. They are not limited to 
British holdings of stocks and bonds which 
can be sold here. They are not limited to 
British-owned real estate, factories, and simi- 
lar direct business investments here. Nor 
are they limited to all these together, plus 
all the gold and silver held or produced by the 
British, for which metals we maintain an 
unlimited market at fixed prices. 

When the war began, the British held for- 
eign investments in bank accounts, securities, 
and businesses everywhere abroad totaling an 
estimated $14,750,000,000. Of this, $11,618,- 
000,000 was located in the New World, as 
follows: 


Empire holdings in the 


United States $4, 433, 000, 000 
United Kingdom holdings in È 


Canada and Newfound- 

i ATs Big n a ENE 2, 685, 000, 000 
Empire holdings in Latin 

TOTO og EE SA SE R 4, 500, 000, 000 


1941 


Add to this: 
British Empire gold hold- 


ings, Aug. 31, 1939. 2, 407, 000, 000 
British Empire gold produc- 

tion, Sept. 1, 1939, through 

Dec. 31, 1940 (estimated) . 1,116, 000, 000 
Canadian silver production 

during the same period 11, 000, 000 


Total British Empire 

resources in the New 

World during war's 
first year. 15, 152, 000, 000 
There appears to remain in British hands 
at the end of 1940 about $5,282,000,000 worth, 
which is being replenished by Empire new 
mine production. From this should be de- 
ducted the amount of net decline in British 
Empire short-term balances here since the 
start of the war, perhaps $150,000 of gold 
at the estimated rate of $850,000,000 per 

year. 


I wish you would take note of the fact 
that the English Empire produces 70 per- 
cent of the world’s gold and is producing 
gold at the rate of $850,000,000 a year, 
$15,000,000 short of a billion dollars a 
year, 

I wish you would also note the close 
accord between the statement of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the article 
from which I just quoted. 

Further quoting: 

The $5,282,000,000 is already here. It 
doesn't have to be moved here. In short, 
Britain is not yet broke. 


But most important of all in consider- 
ing Britain’s ability to pay is the gold re- 
sources of the Empire, the source of 
which 70 percent of the world’s gold sup- 
ply we have greatly increased in value 
iy raising and fixing the price of gold by 

aw. 

Statistical records disclose that Great 
Britain produced $850,000,000 in gold last 
year (1940), an increase of 16 percent in 
South Africa and 14 percent in Canada. 
There is no accurate way of measuring 
and determining the vast gold resources 
still remaining in the British mines, 
Back in 1935 John J. Croston, a mining 
expert, undertook to estimate the world’s 
unmined gold resources and prepared a 
table from such figures as were obtain- 
able, from which I have taken the sched- 
ule of the British resources inserted here: 
Estimated unmined gold reserves, British Em- 

pire (Croston table) 1936 


Ounces 
Rand (Transvaal) — 50, 214, 067 
Rhodeslan - 1,217,558 
Australian ccc ascndlskicceacanaan 5, 815, 452 
OGanadqMas pe A ahea - 13, 823, 030 
71, 070, 107 


Later, in using his table as a result of 
vast new gold discoveries, the Bureau of 
Mines has this to say: 


Mr. Croston points out that ore estimates 
are generally based upon company reports 
that show only reserves blocked out for a 
1- to 4-year period ahead. It can well be 
understood that these figures represent min- 
imum reserves, as they do not include prob- 
able reserves and undeveloped areas, which, 
if included, would increase the total many 
times. As an example, reported reserves for 
the Rand in South Africa in 1934-35 were 
50,214,000 fine ounces. Yet, as stated by 
Croston, “from present operations and de- 
velopments now in progress (1936), it would 
appear that the Rand can be counted on to 
produce over 200,000,000 ounces of .gold in 
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the future without including much of the 
potentially productive but totally undevel- 
oped areas.” He further states, “if, how- 
ever, the extreme easterly and westerly sec- 
tions of the Witwatersrand prove up to re- 
cent borehole expectations, this district will 
appear assured of a productive life beyond 
the present century, and its relative impor- 
tance in the scale of unmined reserves would 
be vastly greater than the table would 
indicate.” 


I want you to note that from recent 
investigations the tests in South Africa 
it has been shown that the reserves of 
South Africa have been increasing, and 
anyone who thinks that Britain is broke 
or unable to pay for its war munitions is 
laboring under a false impression. 

Mr. Chairman, we must not, we cannot 
permit ourselves to be manipulated into 
this European war. Every public state- 
ment made by our statesmen, the great 
leaders of the past, caution us against 
the consequence of following the course 
proposed in this bill. Wise in his experi- 
ence of dealing with foreign nations and 
in creating and establishing this match- 
less government, George Washington in 
his Farewell Address tells us: 


Against the insidious wiles of foreign influ- 
ence, I conjure you to believe me, fellow 
citizens, the jealousy of a free people ought 
to be constantly awake; since history and 
experience prove that foreign influence is 
one of the most baneful foes of republican 
government. But that jealousy, to be useful, 
must be impartial; else it becomes the instru- 
ment of the very influence to be avoided, in- 
stead of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation, and excessive 
dislike of another, cause those whom they 
actuate to see danger only on one side, and 
serve to veil and even second the arts of 
influence on the other. Real patriots, who 
may resist the intrigues of the favorite, are 
liable to become suspected and odious; while 
its tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender their 
interest. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar 
a situation: Why quit our own to stand upon 
foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our 
destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils 
of European ambition, rivalship, interest, 
humor, or caprice? 


Thomas Jefferson understood the 
danger of our Nation becoming involved 
in European disputes. His good advice 
to President Monroe should guide us in 
this critical hour. President Jefferson 
said: 

Their (Europe’s) mutual jealousies, their 
balance of power, their complicated alliances, 
their forms and principles of government, are 
all foreign to us. They are nations of eternal 
war. All their energies are expended in the 
destruction of the labor, property, and lives 
of their people. On our part never had a 
people so favorable a chance of trying the 
opposite system, of peace and fraternity with 
mankind, and the direction of all our means 
and faculties to the purposes of improvement 
instead of destruction. * * * 

And the system of government which shall 
keep us afloat amidst the wreck of the world 
will be immortalized in history. 

I am so far from believing that our repu- 
tation will be tarnished by our not having 
mixed in the made contests of the rest of the 
world that, setting aside the ravings of 
pepper-pot politicians, of whom there are 
enough in every age and country, I believe it 
will place us high in the scale of wisdom to 
have preserved our country tranquil and 
prosperous during a contest which prostrated 
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the honor, power, independence, laws, and 
property of every country on the other side of 


tho chem THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


Mr. Chairman, I have taken seriously 
the pledge of the Democratic Party to the 
American people made in our platform 
adopted by the national convention at 
Chicago on which the voters of this coun- 
try have placed their reliance in entrust- 
ing our party with administration of our 
Government when we solemnly declared: 


The American people are determined that 
war, raging in Europe, Asia, and Africa, shall 
not come to America. We shall not parti- 
cipate in foreign wars, and we will not send 
our Army, naval or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Americas, except 
in case of attack. We favor and shall rigor- 
ously enforce and defend the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The direction and aim of our foreign 
policy has been and will continue to be the 
security and defense of our own land and 
the maintenance of its peace. To make 
America strong, and to keep America free, 
every American must give his talents and 
treasure in accordance with his ability and 
his country’s needs. We must have democ- 
racy of sacrifice as well as democracy of 
opportunity. To insure that our armaments 
shall be implements of peace rather than 
war, we shall continue our traditional poli- 
cies of the good neighbor; observe and advo- 
cate international respect for the rights of 
others, and for treaty obligations; cultivate 
foreign trade through desirable trade agree- 
ments; and foster economic collaboration with 
the republics of the Western Hemisphere, 


Mr. Chairman, I have taken to heart 
the advice of our first President and pro- 
pose to follow the admonition of the great 
Jefferson which I am sure was in the 
minds of the members of the Demoratic 
National Convention Resolutions Com- 
mittee in drafting our national platform 
on which I stand unalterably and un- 
equivocally. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Jenks]. 

Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Chairman, I know it is late, I know the 
Members are very tired, but I think you 
realize as I do that the result of the 
legislation we are considering now*may 
shape the destiny of the world for the 
next several centuries; so I think we can 
afford to get tired over the bill now be- 
fore us. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to make a plea 
to the membership of this House to seri- 
ously and calmly consider, without taint 
of partisanship or prejudice, and adopt 
each and every amendment designed to 
reserve to the people of the United States 
their constitutional rights and privileges, 
under any and all circumstances, which 
will be offered during the course of the 
ner few days to this so-called lend-lease 

The people of the United States are 
united on the proposition of adequate 
and proper national defenses for the 
protection of this country of ours as well 
as for this entire hemisphere, but they 
are deeply and rightfully concerned over 
the prospect of the active participation 
of this country in another foreign war, 
and the closer we, the Representatives of 
the people, permit this country to be 
brought to the brink of actual warfare 
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on foreign soil the greater will grow the 
rift and division among our people. 

And so it has occurred to me that if 
through the adoption of clarifying 
amendments and safeguards we of this 
deliberative body could more closely ap- 
proach harmony and unanimity of opin- 
ion and action on this proposed legisla- 
tion, it would be not only a contribution 
toward better understanding and clearer 
thinking among ourselves, but it would 
serve to eliminate much confusion of 
thought among the people we represent 
and solidify their confidence in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Why the confusion? 

Mr. Chairman, on October 22, 1940, the 
President of the United States solemnly 
made to the American people the fol- 
lowing statement: 

To every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation, I say this: Your President and your 
Secretary of State are following the road to 
peace. We are arming ourselves not for any 
foreign war. We are arming ourselves not 


for any purpose of conquest or intervention 
in foreign disputes. 


That assurance was given 12 days be- 
fore the national elections. 

Approximately 8 weeks after the elec- 
tion, on January 6, 1941, the President in 
his message to the Congress said: 

We are committed to the proposition that 
principles of morality and our own security 
will never permit us to acquiesce in a peace 
dictated by aggressors and sponsored by 
appeasers, 


This despite the fact that the United 
States had no voice in the making of the 
present European conflict, has no voice 
in its conduct, and certainly has no prem- 
ise on which to build a belief that this 
country will have any voice in the terms 
of settlement when military hostilities 
are brought to a close. 

Ten days later, on January 16, 1941, 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, stated 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee: 

I can well conceive that a portion of the 
Navy might be transferred (to Great Britain) 
on conditions very advantageous to us. 


The following day, January 17, 1941, 
Mr. Winston Churchill stated: 


We don’t require in 1941 large armies from 
overseas. 


That remark raised in the minds of 
many of our people, as well as editorially 
in a percentage of the press of this coun- 
try, the question, When? In 1942? 

In the face of such conflicting state- 
ments, need we ask why there is confusion 
of thought, troubled doubts, and wide- 
spread alarm among our people? Under 
such circumstances, certainly now, if 
ever, the duty devolves on us, the direct 
representatives of the people, to clear the 
atmosphere through a concrete demon- 
stration that we know what we are doing 
and in exactly what direction we are 
headed. 

Considering the rapid drift of this 
country of ours toward active participa- 
tion in another foreign war, the confu- 
sion, hysteria, and fear with which many 
of our people are beset and which is re- 
flected so clearly here in our midst, the 
most that those of us who are still willing 
to continue the increasingly uphill strug- 
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gle to keep this Nation from active par- 
ticipation in foreign wars can hope to 
accomplish now is something approach- 
ing adequate restraints and safeguards 
in this lend-lease bill that will enable the 
representatives of the people to continue 
to have a voice in the grim decision as to 
whether cr not the blood of American 
boys again will be shed on foreign soil in 
another effort to “save democracy to the 
world”; and, in addition, this time, if you 
please, bring to the entire globe “freedom 
of expression, freedom of worship, free- 
dom from want, and freedom from fear.” 
Mr. Chairman, all of us will agree that 
this is a lofty goal, a flight to soaring 
heights of idealism; but in the cold light 
of fact and harsh reality, most of us are 
well aware that progress in human af- 
fairs is an evolutionary process, which 
slowly, and even painfully at times, plods 
along its ofttimes devious and mysterious 
course. 

Mr, Chairman, I am not among those 
who believe that Britain is fighting our 
war; if I believed that, I would be apolo- 
getic for the lack of a declaration of 
war months ago and for our not having 
entered the conflict at the outbreak of 
hostilities in support of Britain with our 
entire resources, including manpower. 
While I, with every right-thinking Amer- 
ican, detest and loathe totalitarianism in 
any of its wretched forms—be it Nazi, 
Communist, or Fascist—and, with the 
vast majority of our people, fervently 
hope for a British victory, I am first and 
more profoundly interested in the pres- 
ervation of American ideals and the con- 
tinuance of our democratic way of life 
right here in the United States. No so- 
called isolationist or so-called interven- 
tionist am I—I am just a plain American, 
interested first, last, and all the time in 
the welfare of my own country, over and 
above everything and anything else. 

Mr, Chairman, the minority report 
which accompanied this so-called lend- 
lease bill to the House sets forth the fol- 
lowing: 


WHAT THIS BILL DOES NOT DO 


This bill does not provide dollar exchange 
for Britain, and is not needed to procure co- 
ordination of our defense efforts. 

This bill will not provide any additional 
war supplies for aid to Britain within the 60 
or 90 days of her alleged crisis, unless the 
President uses the power provided to dispose 
of part of our arms or our Navy, which he 
and his Cabinet officers have specifically de- 
nied they could spare. 

There has been much talk of “restrictive” 
committee amendments. The amendments 
adopted do not prohibit our convoying mer- 
chantmen; do not require our Army or Navy 
Officers to determine our own defense needs; 
do not place a constitutional 2-year limita- 
tion on the life of the bill. 


WHAT THIS BILL DOES 


Using the slogan of “Aid to Britain,” and 
under the title of “Promoting Defense,” this 
bill gives the President unlimited, unprece- 
dented, and unpredictable powers—literally 
to seize anything in this country and to give 
it to any other country, without limit in law. 
He may sell or give away our Navy, our planes, 
our arms, our secrets, and use any proceeds 
from such sales for similar purposes; he need 
come to Congress only for appropriations to 
restore our Navy, our planes, our arms. 

John Bassett Moore, world-famous author- 
ity on international and constitutional law, 
says: 
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“The pending bill assumes to transfer the 
war-making power from the Congress, where 
the Constitution lodges it, to the Executive. 
* + * The tide of totalitarianism in gov- 
ernment * * * has not only reached our 
shores, but has gone far to destroy constitu- 
tional barriers, which, once broken down, are 
not likely to be restored. 

Remember, we cannot repeal war; we can- 
not repeal bankruptcy; and we cannot repeal 
dictatorship. Under this bill we surrender 
our democratic way of life now, for fear of 
a future threat to our democratic way of 
life. The oldest and last constitutional 
democracy surrenders its freedom under the 
pretext of avoiding war, with the probable 
result that the newest dictatorship will soon 
go to war. 


This same minority report quotes the 
Secretary of State, Hon. Cordell Hull, as 
once having said: 


This is too much power for a bad man to 
have or for a good man to want. 


Iam in agreement with that statement 
as applied to this so-called lend-lease bill 
in its present form. 

And so I urge the adoption of the nec- 
essary amendments and safeguards to 
this lend-lease bill so as to retain in the 
Congress its constitutional powers, obli- 
gations, and responsibilities, and to pre- 
serve for the American people their con- 
stitutional rights and privileges. 

Let not this Congress abdicate the 
rights and prerogatives it holds in sacred 
trust for the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein certain 
excerpts from the platforms of the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties in the 
campaign of 1940, certain statements of 
the two candidates in conformity with 
those two platforms, and certain brief 
statements of the William Allen White 
Committee to Keep America Out of War, 
as well as the statement of one other 
person. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
1776 is entitled “A bill further to promote 
the defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes.” 

The great majority of the people have 
not read this bill. They do not know and 
realize the unlimited power conferred by 
it upon the President. They have been 
led to look upon it as a measure to ex- 
tend immediate aid to Great Britain in 
the way of war supplies. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
American people and the overwhelming 
majority of the Congress favor the fullest 
measure of aid to the embattled people of 
Great Britain, to the heroic Greeks, and 
to the Chinese, consistent with the safety 
of this nation. 

There is a difference of opinion about 
the form in which this aid may be given. 
All are agreed that this aid should be ex- 
pedited by every reasonable, possible 
means. 

The passage of this bill will not expe- 
dite the manufacture and delivery of a 
single ship, tank, airplane, gun, or shell 
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to Great Britain, Greece, or China. The 
increase in war supplies to these nations 
can result only from the speeding up of 
the output of our war industries. The in- 
dustries of this country are now loaded 
down with orders for war supplies. 
Great Britain is already getting the great- 
er part of the war materials now being 
produced in this country. For the past 
eighteen months she has been given pref- 
rence by this Nation. We have furnished 
her cannon, rifles, ammunition, airplanes, 
and fifty destroyers. 

The clothing of the President with 
absolute power over every industry in the 
land producing munitions of war will 
work no magic. Such power will not 
place in his hands an Aladdin’s lamp, the 
rubbing of which will create over night 
the instrumentalities of war. Rather 
may such power defeat its ends. 

The recent repeated threats to take 
over the Ford plants are ominous and a 
warning of what may be expected when 
once the barriers of th? Constitution 
have been broken down. Sweep away 
the shield of the fifth amendment No 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law,” 
and the beginning of the end of our liber- 
ties and free institutions is at hand. 

The great majority of the American 
people are beginning to awake to the fact 
that this so-called proposal to aid Britain 
should not be made an excuse for the 
abandonment of our free system of rep- 
resentative government. They feel that 
to fight dictatorships abroad it is not 
necessary to set up one here at home. 

For the first time in the history of our 
country a well-organized and heavily fi- 
nanced propaganda has been loosed upon 
the American people to convince them 
that their safety and national existence is 
dependent upon the victory of some for- 
eign power. The geographic position of 
this country is such, her resources in ma- 
terials and men and in spirit are so great, 
that with the Navy we now possess, and 
are building, and with the proper arm- 
ing and training of our manpower, no 
nation, or combination of nations, can 
invade and conquer us. This country will 
never be invaded by a foreign foe unless 
two things first occur: First, the break- 
down of the morale of our own people 
through loss of liberty at the hands of our 
own rulers; second, the dissipation and 
destruction of our material resources and 
manpower by repeated participation in 
other people’s wars. 

And when I say this, I do not mean 
that we are not concerned in the sur- 
vival of the British Empire and in the 
defeat of Hitler. If epithet, denuncia- 
tion, a barrage of hard words, would 
damn him to the deepest hell. I would 
readily join in the well-nigh universal 
chorus by which he is consigned to per- 
dition. 

All my sympathies are with Great 
Britain in this war because of the ties 
of blood, speech, literature, the common 
law, and the principles of human free- 
dom embodied in the Bill of Rights, to 
enjoy which we fought and won the 
Revolution. 

Let us now examine the so-called 
lease-lend bill, this aid to Britain bill, 
and look inside of the wrapper and be- 
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yond the caption to its actual provi- 
sions, 

Section 3 of the so-called lease-lend 
bill, in effect, repeals and wipes out all 
provisions of any law now upon the 
statute books that might be held to in- 
terfere with the exercise of the powers 
granted to the President under the lease- 
lend bill. Under the terms of this bill 
the President is given power, first, to 
manufacture— 
any defense article for the government of any 
country whose defense the President deems 
vital to the defense of the United States. 


Second— 

To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of, to any such government, 
any defense article. 


Under this provision of the bill the 
President is authorized to give to any 
country in the world a part or all of our 
naval vessels, a part or all of our mili- 
tary equipment, consisting of cannon, 
machine guns, tanks, armored cars, 
rifles, ammunition, and part of or all 
of the entire fighting planes of the Army 
and Navy. 

By section 9 of the bill the President 
is given the authority to 
promulgate such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary and proper to carry out 
any of the provisions of this act; and he 
may exercise any power or authority con- 
ferred on him by this act through such 
department, agency, or officer as he shall 
direct. 


The effect of this provision of the act 
is to clothe the President with power to 
legislate and to promulgate rules and 
regulations having the force and effect 
of law. 

Under section 3 he is authorized to 
turn over to any government in the 
world any defense article owned by this 
Government, and any of the military or 
naval secrets of this Government. 

It is insisted by the supporters of this 
bill that it will keep this country out of 
war. In fact and in law it clothes the 
President with power to put the country 
into war. Under its terms the Presi- 
dent is authorized to seize alien ships 
in the harbors of this country and to 
give or turn them over to any other 
country of his choice. This would be an 
act of war. 

It has been insisted by supporters of 
the bill in this debate that the President 
has the authority under existing law to 
direct the Navy to convoy our own ships 
to belligerent ports, and, if he should see 
fit, to order our Navy to convoy the ships 
of nations now at war. 

Under the terms of the bill he is au- 
thorized to repair and equip with muni- 
tions of war the naval vessels of bellig- 
erent nations. If this were done, a war- 
ship of a belligerent nation might be 
followed into one of our harbors by a sub- 
marine of an enemy nation. This, of 
course, would, in all probability, lead to 
war, 

It has been argued upon the floor of 
this House by supporters of the bill that 
it is the duty of Congress “to summon 
the resources of the land, the power of 
the Nation, for its defense; to summon 
the manpower, if necessary; to build up 
our sea power; to mobilize materials; to 
mobilize strength.” And then it is in- 
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sisted that when Congress has thus 
“summoned the resources and the powers 
there is but one officer of the Govern- 
ment under the Constitution of the 
United States who may employ these re- 
sources and exercise these powers—the 
President; none other.” 

This argument goes too far. The effect 
of this argument is that when Congress 
has made the necessary appropriations 
for a Navy, for an air force, for an Army, 
the Chief Executive, if he sees fit, may 
give them to any nation in the world, and 
the Chief Executive, if he sees fit, as the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, may take such steps as will inevita- 
bly, and beyond recall, involve this coun- 
try in an undeclared war. It also gives 
the President the power to sell, lease, 
lend, or give away, not only our naval 
vessels, our guns, ammunition, and air- 
planes, but also, in effect, gives him the 
power to appropriate, on behalf of any 
foreign nation he desires to aid, not less 
than $40,000,000,000 of the money of the 
American people, which is now under his 
control by laws now on the statute books 
and by virtue of the terms of this act. 

Under the Constitution the President 
is vested with power to enter into treaties 
with foreign countries, by and with the 
consent of the Senate. Under this bill 
he is given the power to enter into 
treaties of alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, with foreign nations, without the 
consent of the Senate. Under this bill 
the President can make war on any 
nation in the world. 

But it is said that this is a day of 
undeclared wars, and that, therefore, the 
President of the United States should be 
put on an equal footing with the warring 
dictators abroad, 

The provision that— 

Neither the President nor the head of any 
department or agency shall, after June 30, 
1943, exercise any of the powers conferred by 
or pursuant to subsection (a), except to carry 
out a contract or agreement with such a 
government made before July 1, 1943— 


not only does not protect the people 
against the dangers of the act: it fails to 
limit what may be done under the act to 
any period of time. Under the powers 
conferred by the act, the country may be 
put in war in 30, 60, or 90 days, as is 
forcefully stated in the minority report: 

We cannot repeal war; we cannot repeal 
bankruptcy; and we cannot repeal dictator- 
ship. 


As the Representative of the Second 
District of Tennessee, and as a Member 
of this Congress, I am in favor of total 
preparedness on the part of this Nation. 
I am in favor of continuing aid to Great 
Britain and to Greece, and, above all 
things, I am in favor of keeping this 
country out of the present war. Our in- 
volvement in it will, in my opinion, cost 
the lives of hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, of our boys, necessitate the ex- 
penditure of virtually all the wealth of 
this Nation, and result in a dictatorship. 

I shall support the amendments spon- 
sored by the minority of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, which, in my opinion, is 
a lawful and democratic program to aid 
Britain and to keep us out of war: 

1. A $2,000,000,000 credit to Britain, to be 
used in this country for purchasing arms 
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when her dollar balance for this ose is 
exhausted, requiring reasonable collateral 
security if available. 

2. Permit the sale by our Government of 
arms to Britain only when our highest Army 
and Navy officers certify in writing such arms 
are not necessary for our national defense. 

3. A 1-year time limit on all extraordinary 
powers. Congress meets again next year and 
can easily extend the time limit if our in- 
terests require it. 

4. Provide that no vessels of the United 
States Navy shall be disposed of without the 
consent of Congress. 

5. Prohibit the use of our ports for repair 
bases for belligerent ships. We must not 
bring the war to American ports. 

6. Prohibit the use of American vessels to 
transfer exports to belligerents. 

7. Prohibit the convoying of merchantmen 
by our Navy. One sunken ship might plunge 
us into war. 


In the face of the fact that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the leaders of 
this administration in Congress are now 
asking that the debt limit of this country 
be raised to the staggering sum of $65,- 
000,000,000, the above proposals for the 
aid of Great Britain are generous in the 
extreme. 

The people of this country demanded 
that Congress remain in session during 
the entire year of 1940, in order that it 
might function as a Congress in the 
event of any crisis, foreign or domestic. 
The so-called lease-lend bill proposes, by 
its terms, that Congress, upon the thresh- 
old of this new term, surrender its powers 
to the Chief Executive with respect to 
entering war, making treaties, the ap- 
propriation and expenditure of moneys. 
I do not believe that you would wish Con- 
gress to cease to function and surrender 
all of its powers in the above particulars. 
I.do not believe a member of either party 
in Congress, in view of the platform decla- 
rations of the two parties, and in view of 
the repeated promises to American peo- 
ple by President Roosevelt and by Mr. 
Willkie that they would keep this country 
out of the present war, would be justified 
in such a surrender, and I am thoroughly 
convinced that a Member of Congress, 
under his oath of office, could not justify 
himself in surrendering his sworn duty 
under the Constitution which all of us 
have sworn to uphold, protect, and 
defend. 

Our first duty is to our own country. 
All we do must be measured by the one 
standard: What is best for the United 
States of America? Self-defense is the 
first law of nature. And it is true today, 
as it was of old, that “he who provideth 
not for his own household hath denied 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 

Let us now examine this bill and meas- 
ure it by the standards and provisions of 
the Constitution. 

By section 8, of article I, of the Consti- 
tution, it is provided: 

The Congress shall have power 
to declare war; to raise and support armies; 
but no appropriation of money to that use 
shall be for a longer term than 2 years; to 
provide and maintain a navy; to make rules 
for the government and regulation of the 
Jand and naval forces; to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Consti- 
tution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or office hereof. 
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By section 2, of article I, it is pro- 
vided: 


The President shall be Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States 
and of the militia of the several States, when 
called into the actual service of the United 
States. `s 

He shall have power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur. 


By section 3 of article IV it is provided: 


The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States. 


By article VI it is provided: 


This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby. 


By section 1 of article II it is provided 
that— 


Before he (the President) enter on the 
execution of his office, he shall take the fol- 
lowing oath or affirmation: “I do solemnly 
swear that I will faithfully execute the office 
of President of the United States, and will to 
the best of my ability preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” 


And by article VI it is provided that the 
Senators and Representatives “shall be 
bound by oath or affirmation to support 
this Constitution.” 

Ours is a government of enumerated, 
delegated, and limited powers. These 
powers are enumerated, defined, dele- 
gated, and limited by the terms of the 
Constitution. By it three separate, dis- 
tinct departments of government are set 
up. Each is supreme in its respective 
sphere. Ours is, therefore, a government 
of checks and balances. It can only 
continue as such if each branch of the 
Government continues to function as 
such. Congress cannot arrogate to it- 
self, it cannot seize and execute the 
powers vested in the Chief Executive. 
By the same token, and measured by the 
same standard of duty on its part, it 
cannot, without stultifying itself, sur- 
render to the Chief Executive its legis- 
lative power. The people, through the 
Constitution, delegated to the Congress 
the power to declare war, to raise and 
support armies, but limited any appro- 
priation made by it for that purpose to 
a period not longer than 2 years. 
Through this medium of their will the 
people delegated to the Congress the 
right and duty to make all laws neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the powers vested in it as the Na- 
tion’s supreme legislative counsel, and 
vested in it the power to enact laws, to 
carry into execution all other powers 
vested by the Constitution in the Gov- 
ernment of this Nation. The President, 
by the supreme law of the land, is given 
the power, “by and with the consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur.” The Congress, and not the Presi- 
dent, is given power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations 
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respecting property belonging to the 
United States. 

This bill, 1776, is unprecedented. 
Nothing like it has ever before been pro- 
posed in this country, either in peace or 
war. Its title, “1776,” is a pertinent re- 
minder that on July 4, 1776, the Thirteen 
Original Colonies, by the Declaration of 
Independence, “assumed that free and 
independent state among the nations of 
the earth to which the laws of nature 
and nature’s God entitled them.” 

By this bill the Congress surrenders its 
discretionary war-making powers and 
gives them to the President. It, in effect, 
gives to the President the power to enter 
into treaties of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with any nation on earth. It 
strips Congress of its right to dispose 
of the property of the United States. It 
surrenders the control of Congress over 
the purse strings of the Nation. It is an 
abdication, a surrender on the part of 
Congress. It places in the hands of the 
Chief Executive complete control over 
the sword and the purse. At one fell 
swoop, in one abject surrender, it gives 
to the Chief Executive the power to cell, 
lease, lend, or give away the Army's 
guns, ammunition, tanks, and air- 
planes—the Navy's ships, guns, sub- 
marines, destroyers, mosquito fleet, and 
airplanes—our total military equipment. 
It gives to the President a blank check, 
payable in the sweat and the wealth of 
our people and in the blood of our boys. 
It is portentous, forbidding, challenging, 
frightful, and stupefying in its possible 
and probable effect on the future of this 
Nation. 

In the interpretation and construction 
that may properly be placed upon this 
proposed statute, it is our duty and we 
have the right to look at it in the light 
of history. Let us examine this chal- 
lenge to the integrity of our institutions, 
this threat to the liberties and lives of 
our people, in the light of the past. Let 
us measure it by the standards of our 
constitutional provisions, by the tradi- 
tions of this House. Let us look at it in 
the flickering light of the platforms of 
the Republican and Democratic Parties. 
Let us scrutinize it in the declarations 
of the two major candidates for the 
Presidency, and in the cold facts of the 
present situation, and, if you please, in 
the light of the present world trend to- 
ward totalitarian power—power in the 
hands of one man. 

NOT OUR WAR 


This is not our war. This Nation was 
not consulted before it was declared, 
It was declared by England and France. 
The declaration was ostensibly to save 
Poland. Both England and France knew 
they could not save Poland. They began 
it at a time when neither was prepared. 
It is a repetition of the endless conflicts 
of the Old World; the age-old conflict 
between European powers for territory, 
trade, colonies, and world dominion. 

THE STORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The story of the British Empire—its 
rise, its far-flung dominions, colonies, de- 
pendencies, its conquered lands, and sub- 
ject races, surpasses in glamour, in mag- 
nitude and power, the rise of any other 
empire the world has ever known, In 
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the wake of the Union Jack, along the 
routes of conquest and trade traversed 
by it, to the lands dominated and con- 
trolled by the British in Asia, Africa, 
Europe, the Americas, and in the seven 
seas, there followed upon the heels of 
conquest and exploitation, if not democ- 
racy as we know it, order and a better 
way of life. These adventures of the 
world’s greatest empire builders have 
caused the wealth of this far-flung em- 
pire to flow in an unending stream into 
the coffers ‘of the British Isles. The 
world dominion of this empire is one of 
the miracles of history. Successful in 
most of her ventures, she suffered re- 
verses in some. By the mistakes re- 
corded in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, she lost the 13 original colonies, 
the nucleus that grew into the United 
States of America. By blunders, age-old 
in their stupidity and brutality, she 
alienated and lost Ireland. 

The spectacular, the beneficent, rule 
of Britain’s world power, for more than 
100 years, has been maintained by a 
diplomacy and intrigue and a statesman- 
ship of surpassing resourcefulness and 
brilliancy. This capacity for government, 
for more than a hundred years, has 
enabled 40,000,000 people, sitting on the 
doorstep of Europe, to hold their place in 
the sun. How have 40,000,000 people 
girdled the earth with their colonies and 
controlled the sea lanes with their war- 
ships, while their merchantmen filled 
the harbors of the world and brought 
back its riches to the mother nation? For 
years they maintained, for want of a bet- 
ter name, the so-called balance of power. 
Great Britain, by her control of the seas, 
her vast wealth, her possession of Gibral- 
tar and the Suez Canal, has played one 
group of European nations off against 
another. In 1914, and during the World 
War, she had on her side Belgium, 
France, Russia, the Balkons—with the 
exception of Bulgaria—Japan, and Italy. 
Ranged against her were Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Turkey. And 
finally, “to end all wars” and “to make 
the world safe for democracy,” the United 
States of America went in on April 17, 
1917. 

The futility of that war, its bitter dis- 
illusionment to our people and to the 
world, is about to be forgotten, and today 
there is another war, world-wide in its 
scope, and the American people are again 
confronted, overwhelmed by, and sat- 
urated with the best organized and best 
financed propaganda that has ever 
plagued, frightened, and bedeviled our 
long-suffering people. The air, the press, 
the rostrum, the mails, the movies, the 
billboards, both by day and by night, are 
filled with it. These propagandists and 
their unending output proclaim them- 
selves “the cloud by day” and “the pillar 
of fire by night,” that must be followed 
by the American people unless they are 
to be invaded, conquered, and enslaved 
by Germany, Japan, or Italy. And as a 
result of the hysteria whipped up by our 
“war jitterbugs,” Americans are ready to 
take one another by the throat, impugn 
one another’s motives and patriotism, all 
because, forsooth, Europe is at war again. 

Our motives are altogether altruistic. 
We seek no colonies, we seek no blood- 
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stained profits to be derived from con- 
quest. We are called upon to forget the 
historic cnd traditional way of life and 
pathway which have led us to the posi- 
tion of the world’s richest, strongest, 
freest, and happiest people. And it is 
now proposed that this Nation become 
the world’s greatest Santa Claus; that 
we go out, not for conquest, not in our 
own necessary self-defense, but to estab- 
lish freedom of speech everywhere in 
the world, freedom of worship every- 
where in the world, freedom from want 
and the abolition of poverty everywhere 
in the world, freedom from fear and the 
abolition of war everywhere in the world. 
These are our aims. 

The prizes for which the European na- 
tions are at war are great—colonies, 
world trade, world dominion, are in the 
balance. 

We have the greatest industrial system 
and the greatest natural resources of 
any people in the world, and we have the 
greatest reservoir of the finest man- 
power—cannon fodder—in the world. 
The balance of power heretofore existing 
upon the European continent is no 
longer in existence. I cannot but ad- 
mire and recognize to the fullest extent 
the shrewdness, the wisdom and the pa- 
triotism of the British statesmen who 


seek to enlist this Nation on the side ` 


of Great Britain in the present World 
War. We are the only nation left in the 
world strong enough and rich enough to 
underwrite British aims in the present 
war and to finance and fight this war. 

“A burnt child dreads the fire,” but 
human memory is short. The voices of 
those who died in our other venture, and 
who sleep the long sleep, are forever 
hushed; the billions we spent, and for 
which we were repaid by hard looks, and 
harder words—“Uncle Shylock” and 
“slackers”—have vanished into the limbo 
of things forgotten and gone. 

This is a new day. There are new 
British spokesmen, a new audience. 
Charity, with us, no longer begins at 
home. We forget our disabled soldiers, 
their widows, their children. We ignore 
our old people in dire need of old-age 
pensions. We are about to raise our debt 
limit to $65,000,000,000. The voice of our 
propagandists, male and female, joins 
with that of European spokesmen and 
cries aloud for entry of American soldiers 
into this war, and for the shedding of 
American blood that will get us in. 

We are the world’s greatest democracy, 
but, strange to say, we have always had 
a weakness akin to that of the moth “for 
the fierce white light that beats upon a 
throne,” and for the glamor of the 
prince and the princess. 

And when I read in the daily press that 
Prince and Princess So-and-So, on a safe 
vacation from their native lands, have 
supped with the mighty here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, and have crossed the 
threshold of those in high places, we are 
led to wonder if there are those among 
us who are playing an international poker 
game, in which the wealth, the liberties, 
and the lives of our people are the pawns. 
Be not deceived; the stakes are large; 
the players are shrewd, experienced, and 
worldly wise. Thrones are in the balance. 
The kingdoms, the principalities, of 
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princes, kings, and queens are said to be 
in our keeping. The crack diplomats of 
the Old World, in spectacular arrival on 
mighty battleships, add to the spectacle. 
And it all boils down to and adds up to 
this: Give us your money, your planes, 
your ships, your guns, and in 1942 your 
boys. 

Let us be realistic. The British Em- 
pire is yearly producting $500,000,000 in 
gold. It is not broke. It is fighting for 
its life. It has possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere that are not necessary to its 
national existence or national defense. 
They are necessary to the national exist- 
ence and to the national defense of this 
Nation. Now that the house of its exist- 
ence is on fire and that it is asking us not 
only to lend it a fire hose, but to enter its 
burning house and to have our boys fight 
and die alongside of its soldiers, why not 
let it transfer to this Nation its West 
Indian possessions, and other military 
and naval bases in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, in fee simple, that is, give us an 
absolute title to these properties in ex- 
change for the billions it owes us and for 
the billions we are asked to give it? 

In view of the fabulous wealth of the 
British Empire—its crown jewels, the 
enormous salaries, perquisites and sub- 
sidies it yearly turns over to the members 
of the royal family—the American 
mothers whose boys will be called upon 
to fight and die as a result of our pro- 
posed entry into this war well might say: 
“These are my jewels, they are more 
precious to me than your gold, your 
jewels, and your colonies are to you.” 

Do you know the war aims of Britain? 
Mr. Churchill has said that she will stop 
nothing short of an invasion of Europe 
and a complete victory over Germany. 
Does anybody believe that she can suc- 
ceed in this ambitious program without 
an American expeditionary force, and in 
a force vastly superior in numbers and 
armament to that which we sent to 
France in 1917 and 1918? But it is no 
longer possible for us to land an expedi- 
tionary force in England or in France, 
What then is to be the theater where 
our forces are to fight? There is but one 
possible answer to this—and that is in 
Africa and thence through the Balkans 
into Europe. 

This bill does not provide for the pro- 
duction of ships, guns, airplanes, shells, 
and other implements of warfare. . The 
machinery for their production is already 
set up, and in full blast of operation 
under the supervision and leadership of 
some of the ablest industrialists in this 
Nation. Why then this fevered haste for 
the concentration of power in the hands 
of one man? But it is said the President 
will not use these powers. He himself 
has said that any intimation that he will 
use the powers conferred by this bill is in 
a category with the feat of the cow when 
she jumped over the moon, and that while 
the bill does not forbid his use of ships 
to convoy the ships of belligerents in hos- 
tile waters, and while it does not forbid 
him to give away the Navy, that neither 
does it forbid him to “stand on his head.” 

Now, even though the cow jumped over 
the moon and even if somebody stands 
on his head, neither performance is any 
excuse for the granting of the tremendous 
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powers conferred by this bill. It is said 
the President will not give away the 
Navy, that he will not strip our armed 
forces of the necessary implements of 
warfare. Then why give him the power? 
Why give any man the power to do any- 
thing we would not do curselves? What 
good is a time limit? Why lock the door 
after the horse is gone? Once we are in 
the war we are in all over for years to 
come. 

It is my settled opinion that, within the 
limits of our own safety and self-interest, 
we can give all aid to Great Britain it is 
safe for us to extend, and yet escape the 
war. In the first place, Germany cannot 
at this time make effective war on us. In 
the second place, for her to attempt to 
do so would have a bad effect on the 
morale of her own people. In the third 
place, it would adversely affect her in the 
eyes of the nonbelligerent nations of 
Europe. In the fourth place, a declara- 
tion of war by her on us would mean that 
the sky would be the limit once the shoot- 
ing started. It would be an “all out” war 
on our part. 

And this brings us to a consideration of 
the platforms of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties in the last Presiden- 
tial campaign, and to a consideration of 
the repeated statements of President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie as to their 
position on our entrance into the World 
War. Platforms of a political party are 
not just to get in on. They are more 
than that. They constitute a solemn 
compact, a sacred contract, between the 
candidate and the people. All of us ran 
on a platform. Most, if not all, of us 
made commitments on the question of 
whether we were for entry into or stay- 
ing out of this world conflict. I am old 
fashioned enough to consider mine bind- 
ing. Istated to my people: “I will never 
vote to make a European policeman out 
of Uncle Sam or to send our boys to fight 
and die in the endless brawls of Europe 
or Asia.” That pledge to them I propose 
to keep. 

Upon this subject the national Demo- 
cratic platform of 1940 pledged the people 
as follows: 


The American people are determined that 
war, raging in Europe, Asia, and Africa, shall 
not come to America. 

We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our Army, naval, or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside of 
the Americas, except in case of attack. We 
favor and shall rigorously enforce and defend 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

The direction and aim of our foreign policy 
has been, and will continue to be, the se- 
curity and defense of our own land and the 
maintenance of its peace. 

. * . . * 

In self-defense and in good conscience, the 
world’s greatest democracy cannot afford 
heartlessly or in a spirit of appeasement to 
ignore the peace-loving and liberty-loving 
peoples wantonly attacked by ruthless ag- 
gressors. We pledge to extend to these peo- 
ples all the material aid at our command, 
consistent with law and not inconsistent 
with the interests of our own national self- 
defense—all to the end that peace and in- 
ternational good faith may yet emerge 
triumphant. 


In conformity with this platform 
Pledge, President Roosevelt made the fol- 
lowing statements to the American peo- 
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ple on the question of keeping them out 
of war. We quote: 


Our acts must be guided by one single hard- 
headed thought—keeping America out of this 
war.—President Roosevelt to Congress, Sep- 
tember 21, 1939. 

The time is long past when any political 
party or any particular group can curry and 
capture public favor by labeling itself the 
peace party or the peace bloc. That label 
belongs to the whole United States and to 
every right-thinking man, woman, and child 
within it.— President Roosevelt to Congress, 
January 3, 1940. 

We are keeping out of the wars that are 
going on in Europe and in Asia.—Presicent 
Roosevelt to the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America, April 20, 1940. 

We will not send our men to take part in 
European wars.—President Roosevelt to Con- 
gress, July 10, 1940. 

We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our Army, naval, or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside the 
Americas, except in case of attack.—President 
Roosevelt to the Teamsters, September 11, 
1940. 

To every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation I say this—your President and your 
Secretary of State are following the road to 
peace. We are arming ourselves not for any 
foreign war. We are arming ourselves not for 
any purpose of conquest or intervention in 
foreign disputes. I repeat again that I stand 
on the platform of our party: “We will not 
participate in foreign wars and will not send 
our Army, naval, or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Americas, except 
in case of attack.”—President Roosevelt at 
Philadelphia, October 23, 1940. 

I give to you and to the people of this 
country this most solemn assurance: There 
is no secret treaty, no secret obligations, no 
secret commitment, no secret understanding 
in any shape or form, direct or indirect, with 
any other government, or any other nation 
in any part of the world, to involve—no such 
secrecy that might or could, in any shape, 
involve—this nation in any war or for any 
other purpose. Is that clear?—President 
Roosevelt at Philadelphia, October 23, 1940. 

I am fighting to keep our people out of 
foreign wars. President Roosevelt at Brook- 
lyn Academy, November 1, 1940. 

The first purpose of our foreign policy is 
to keep our country out of war—President 
Roosevelt at Cleveland, November 2, 1940. 


In the platform adopted at Philadel- 
phia in June 1940 the Republicans 
pledged the people, as follows: 


The Republican Party is firmly opposed to 
involving this Nation in foreign war. 

We are still suffering from the ill effects 
of the last World War—a war which cost us 
a $24,000,000,000 increase in our national 
debt, billions of uncollectible foreign debts, 
and the complete upset of our economic sys- 
tem, in addition to the loss of human life 
and irreparable damage to the health of 
thousands of our boys. 

* o * * » 

Our sympathies have been profoundly 
stirred by invasion of unoffending countries 
and by disaster to nations whose ideals most 
closely resemble our own. We favor the ex- 
tension to all peoples fighting for liberty, or 
whose liberty is threatened, of such aid as 
shall not be in violation of international 
law or inconsistent with the requirements 
of our own national defense. 


Wendell L. Willkie, the nominee of the 
Republican Party in 1940, in his cam- 
paign for the Presidency, stood squarely 
on that platform and its promises with 
respect to our keeping out of the World 
War, and repeatedly stated to the people: 

I will not lead the American people down 
the path to war; I will neyer send their boys 
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to the shambles and butchery of European 
trenches. 


And in that election on November 5 
of last year the American people had 
their only opportunity to express a choice 
as to whether they wanted to get into 
this war or not. They had the right to 
treat the platforms of the Democratic 
and Republican Parties as a solemn con- 
tract between each of said parties and 
the people of this country that they would 
not be led down the road to war. They 
had the solemn and repeated promise 
of both candidates for the Presidency 
that they would fight to keep our people 
out of foreign wars. 

But times have changed. William 
Allen White’s Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies, in its effort 
to aid the Allies by getting the United 
States into war, became so hot that 
honest Mr. White remembered that he 
was getting old and had some books to 
write and some chores to do out in Kan- 
sas, and quit. Since then Dr. Henry 
Noble McCracken, President of Vassar 
College, and who is one of those friends 
to England, withdrew his support from 
the committee on the ground that it was 
undertaking to lead this Nation into war. 
The other day, at a dinner in Brooklyn, 
Dr. McCracken said: 

The battle for American entrance into the 
war has begun and is in full activity. The 
outline of strategy is fairly clear. The 
slogans have been devised, the publicity of- 
fices are working night and day. The psy- 
chologists have selected the emotions. The 
speakers have their themes selected. 

There are those who say “We are in the 
war already. It is too late.” I deny it. 
Our great electorate of citizens has never 
authorized this word. We are still outside 
the battle. We have never agreed that 
Britain is fighting our war. 


And in keeping with the common sense 
of these two great Americans, Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chicago, on the night of January 23, 
declared: 

I speak tonight because I believe that the 
American people are about to commit suicide. 
We are not planning to. We are drifting into 
suicide. Deafened by martial music, fine 
language, and large appropriations, we are 
drifting into war. 


And thus it is. The shouting of the 
captains grows apace, The war drums 
daily throb louder. They say the Presi- 
dent is being pushed by the people along 
the path to war. 

We are told that Britain will quit fight- 
ing if we do not pass this bill, and that if 
she goes down the British Navy will be 
added to that of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, thus greatly outnumbering ours. 
Well, France went down, but France did 
not turn over her Navy to Hitler. Just 
what kind of a poker game is this any- 
how? Does anybody expect us to believe 
that England will quit defending herself 
if this Congress retains its constitutional 
functions? Will she surrender if this 
country requires of Great Britain her 
colonies and Holland, that they pay to 
the extent of their ability to pay? 

The British Empire and its constituent 
parts have billions of dollars worth of as- 
sets that can be used, or pledged, or 
transferred to pay for, or secure the price 
of the armament now on order and to be 
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ordered and made for Britain in this 
country. The Dutch Empire is one of the 
richest countries in the world. It has bil- 
lions of dollars of assets in this country. 
It owns the Dutch East Indies, rich in 
tin, in rubber, and in oil. 

The British Empire covers about one- 
fourth—13,539,113 square miles—of the 
world’s habitable land surface. Its pop- 
ulation in the aggregate, according to the 
latest census and official estimates, is 
some fifteen millions more than one- 
fourth of the inhabitants of the world—a 
total of 504,218,209. According to 
Moody's Governments and Municipals, 
1940, the national wealth and resources 
of the United Kingdom, as estimated by 
Sir Josiah Stamp for the year 1930, were 
as follows: $72,811,575,000. And this 
great Empire is so rich that it annually 
pays to its King and the members of the 
royal family $2,376,615 per year. 

Have we no obligations pressing and 
imperative? What of the cost of our 
armament? What about our millions of 
unemployed? What about the aged and 
the needy who are clamoring for old-age 
pensions? What of our veterans, their 
widows and orphans? 

Shall we pour out the wealth of this 
Nation like sand and the blood of our 
boys like water to protect Dutch colonial 
possessions rich in oil, in tin, and other 
critical war materials, when the Dutch, 
though able to do so, do not raise a finger 
or offer to pledge a dime for the restora- 
tion of their country and the throne of 
its exiled rulers? 

This is a time for sanity. Help Brit- 
ain? Yes. Getin this war. No. Be not 
deceived. The passage of this measure 
will be the last fatal step that lands or 
will shortly land us in this war. 

On January 3 of this year our distin- 
guished Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas, the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, on 
assuming the duties of his great office, 
said: 

The House of Representatives has been my 
life and my love for this more than a quar- 
ter of a century. I love its traditions; I love 
its precedents; I love its dignity; I glory in 
the power of the House of Representatives. 
As your Speaker and presiding officer, it shall 
be my highest hope and my unswerving aim 
to preserve, protect, and defend the rights, 
prerogatives, and the power of the House of 
Representatives. 


He was applauded when he thus spoke, 
and I again applaud him. 

By the plain terms of this bill, if we 
pass it by our votes, we shall have sur- 
rendered the rights, prerogatives, and the 
power of the House of Representatives. 
We shall have surrendered our constitu- 
tional power over the sword and the 
purse, the two mightiest instrumentali- 
ties of governmental authority; we shall 
have stripped ourselves of our right and 
duty as the Representatives of the people 
to say whether this Nation shall or shall 
not be plunged into the present European 
war. The passage of this bill, in my 
opinion, will sound the death knell of 
constitutional government in this land. 
It will lead inevitably to our participa- 
tion in this war and to an expeditionary 
force of millions on the soil of Africa and 
Europe, and such a course on the part 
of those responsible for it will be a crime 
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against the American people and a Still 
greater blunder. [Applause.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Illinois 
[Miss Sumner]. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Cnair- 
man, today we are illustrating the 
difference between representative gov- 
ernment and one-man government by 
the President. At the White House there 
is no person elected by the minority who 
can debate with the President the poli- 
cies meaning life and death to the Amer- 
ican people. Here and there today you see 
vacant seats and some empty heads but 
the people have ears in the press gallery 
and they have access to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. Reason has some oppor- 
tunity to guide the destiny of the 
American people. 

For many years preceding the Amer- 
ican Revolution England had been fight- 
ing an internal revolution for increased 
democracy. They have never, that I 
recall, retreated in that revolution. 

Whenever the people wanted more 
rights they had gone on a tax strike just 
as the American colonists did when they 
revolted. By using the tax power as a 
weapon the British Parliament had, at 
the time of the American revolt, wrested 
many powers from the king. 

The Constitution apportioned some of 
the newly acquired sovereign power to 
the Congress, the rest to the President. 
But they left the tax weapon for wrest- 
ing power from the President with the 
Congress so it is surprising to find opin- 
ions of the United States Supreme Court 
telling the people that while the Con- 
gress can grant additional power to the 
President the Congress cannot take 
power from the President for instance 
in foreign policy. 

Leading professors of constitutional 
law in Great Britain regard that view of 
the American Constitution as ultracon- 
servative and erroneous. I doubt if it 
was the view of Thomas Jefferson, who 
was an advocate of the right of the peo- 
ple to grow up through increased re- 
sponsibility. 

After the American Revolution the 
evolution of increased democracy in 
England continued until the Parliament 
had wrested from the King every impor- 
tant right he had. 

In America, on the other hand, democ- 
racy has in this respect not developed 
since the writing of the Constitution. 
Since 1932 the Supreme Court has be- 
come virtually royalist, steadily encour- 
aging the President to obtain more power 
until, when this bill is enacted, it would 
be difficult to say what policy the Presi- 
dent might wish to adopt that he would 
not have the power to carry through and 
still be within the law and Constitution. 

Yesterday a most distinguished Mem- 
ber, arguing that the bill should be en- 
acted, enumerated various occasions 
upon which American Presidents have 
usurped powers hitherto enjoyed by the 
Congress. He pointed out that in each 
case the usurpation was deemed neces- 
sary to the defense of the country. 

His speech reminded me how much 
like the forming of the character of a 
person is the forming of the character of 
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a nation. The steps he mentioned were 
taken by great men. 

Certainly we would forgive such men: 
as Jefferson and Lincoln, the steps they 
took which beat a primrose path leading 
to the decline of representative govern- 
ment. 

The strength of the British democracy 
today is that such is their respect for law 
and tradition that no emergency ever 
seems to justify a surrender of parlia- 
mentary power. They have stuck with 
stubborn bulldog tenacity to the prin- 
ciples to which they owe all that they 
are and all that they hope to become. 

Who can deny that with the passage 
of this bill we slip further back down the 
uncertain path of one-man government. 
I shall not be surprised if Hitler hails 
this as another remarkable victory for 
his ideology. Over and over again in 
Mein Kempf he has stated, “Democracy 
is not good enough. The destiny of a 
nation, especially in time of peril, should 
be given into the hands of one man.” 

Can not you just see him mounting his 
rostrum, pointing to this American re- 
treat from democracy, saying “Ich habe 
dich gesagt—I told you so.” 

I hope that history will excuse this 
unheroic vote on the grounds of duress. 
I do not believe that even the administra- 
tion officials really believe that Hitler 
intends to invade this country, risking 
what he has won in Europe, stirring up 
the hornets’ nest in America. 

Maybe if I were afraid, if bombs were 
flying over the Capital, I should be the 
first one to run weeping to the White 
House and fling my responsibility to the 
future generations of America upon the 
lap of the President. 

Maybe I would and maybe I would not. 
It would not be the first time I have been 
in a tight place. Facing death makes 
you feel alive, especially if you risk it in 
a good cause. Every American mother 
has faced death gladly—knowing she was 
contributing to the world of tomorrow. 
And you and I have taken on a responsi- 
bility not only to the people who elected 
us but to the many, many more people 
who shall live after them. 

I know that your generous-hearted 
constituents are imploring you to do 
anything and everything that might 
result in aid to Britain. But have they, 
have you, stopped to consider how you 
are binding and gagging those of us who 
are young enough that we shall still be 
having to labor for peace and democracy 
long after Roosevelt has become a dod- 
dering old man? 

How can we convince the Germans, 
for instance, that you and the President 
really believe that they ought to have a 
democracy, that it will be safer for them 
to have a democracy, if by this vote you 
have already proved to them that the 
more danger there is the less democracy 
a country ought to have? 

The President is being given more pow- 
er to play with dynamite. If and when 
it explodes and we shall be in war, have 
you thought what kind of speeches you 
can make, after passing this bill, which 
will inspire American youths to become 
physically disabled for the representative 
kind of government in which you believe 
but for which you do not vote? 
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I am trying now to think what I shall 
say 40 years from now, when I am a nice 
old lady still trying to keep burning the 
belief in the blessings of representative 
government, like an ancient vestal virgin. 
Perhaps I shall have to do my lecturing 
to young citizens in some secret catacomb. 
Shall I tell those youngsters that the 
citizens of 1941 were prodigal sons of 
prodigal sons? That they had inherited 
a democratic tradition which they had 
not earned and did not thoroughly un- 
derstand? 

That under Washington and his con- 
temporaries the Government was run so 
well that it enabled the people to thrive 
and prosper? So they did not perceive 
the necessity of cleaning out the increas- 
ing incompetence and corruption in gov- 
ernment? Their Republic brought so 
much prosperity that they acquired the 
habit of voting for anybody who sounded 
like more prosperity without scrutinizing 
the methods used by those they elected to 
make sure the methods being used might 
not prevent future prosperity. Soin 1929 
they suffered the first consequences of 
civic laziness. 

They were frightened. It was not 
wholly the fault of the man who became 
President in 1932 that they gave him so 
many powers and duties that soon minor 
clerks in Government offices were making 
decisions on policies which until then had 
been the prerogative of the Congress. Not 
wholly his fault that so much money was 
granted him to be spent at his discretion 
that he could not possibly supervise it 
properly and the elections became filled 
with fraud and misrepresentation so that 
it was only luck that the Congress was not 
filled with political mountebanks per- 
forming only political wheelhorse services, 
mouthing opinions predigested for them 
at the White House. 

Will anybody ever be able to explain 
the American retreat from democracy 
which began before the rise of Hitler, ex- 
cept by saying that it is human nature; 
the more dependent a people or the peo- 
ple that represent them become, the 
weaker they grow and the more subject 
to fear, until at length they become such 
slaves to fear that the only power of 
choice they have is to decide which is 
their master’s voice, Roosevelt or Hitler, 
or somebody else. 

We have gradually approached the 
point where the people of America shall 
have nothing left to fortify them against 
the tyranny, which history proves, is the 
inevitable result of one-man government 
and which is likely to come in America 
after the death of Roosevelt, if not before. 
In their fear, Americans have tossed away 
all the traditions of good government, 
which enables governments to endure 
during times when their chief leaders are 
not up to the usual standard. 

To me this bill is a step backward in 
human progress. I regret that I cannot 

“emphasize the depth of that conviction 
with martyrdom. [Applause.] 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, a 
few more minutes and I would have be- 
come as sentimental as the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Miss Sumner] in the very 
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able speech made by her and the manner 
in which she presented her case. 

I wonder what Thomas Jefferson and 
Abraham Lincoln and all of our great 
forefathers would do if they were here in 
the conditions of today. What would 
these great leaders do if they were con- 
fronted with the situation which our 
beloved country is confronted with to- 
day? Unfortunately, the gentlewoman 
was not here in the Seventy-fourth and 
Seventy-fifth Congresses. I am sure 
that if she were a Member of the House 
at that time, she would be in a better 
position to analyze and appraise the sit- 
uation confronting us today. At that 
time I called the attention of this Con- 
gress to Hitler’s activities throughout the 
world, and particularly called attention 
to the fact that Hitler is not only seeking 
to destroy the people of Europe but is 
undermining our form of government by 
propaganda. 

No, I may say to the gentlewoman, 
who says that Hitler is not going to in- 
vade America, that Hitler already has in- 
vaded America and has done it for al- 
most 7 years by undermining our people 
and creating hate and intolerance among 
those of us who love the flag. Hitler has 
spent millions of dollars seeking to de- 
stroy our people by arraying class against 
class and race against race. 

No; Hitler dces not invade countries by 
an army. He first undermines the gov- 
ernment of the country he seeks to 
destroy, and when he finds that the peo- 
ple are so weak that they would offer no 
resistance, he comes along with other 
new-fashioned ideas to destroy the 
world—and one country after another. 

I do not have to recite what he has 
done in the last year, and I do not have 
to tell you that every day by the orders 
of Hitler thousands of people are being 
siaughtered like cattle in slaughter- 
houses. Only 3 days ago by order of the 
Fuehrer and the Nazi government a 
couple of wagons went along the streets 
ot Bucharest, Rumania, and they picked 
up Christians and Jews and took them 
to the slaughterhouse, and actually 
slaughtered human beings. Then they 
threw kerosene on them and made a 
splendid fire of human beings. Talk 
about Hitler invading—no; he does not 
invade that way. 

After reading and listening to all the 
fine speeches that have been made by my 
colleagues, I do not know where I am. 
The people in my district are not object- 
ing to helping England. The only people 
who are objecting are members of the 
Communist Party or Fascist sympa- 
thizers. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Not just now. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. May I say that 
many other people are objecting to it. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true; I think 
you are right, but the only protest I got 
was from the Communists in my section. 

I have read carefully the report and I 
have read the evidence. The whole 
thing simmers down to one question. 
You want to help Great Britain; you are 
all crying for Great Britain; you would 
give her $2,000,000,000, $3,000,000,000, or 
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$5,000,000,000, but you do not want to 
vest the power in the President of the 
United States. That is practically the 
whole argument of the last few days. 

Who gives the President that power? 
The Congress. Why cannot Congress 
take it away if it finds he is abusing that 
power? ‘To whom else can you give that 
power? Is there any man or woman in 
this room who can point out to me to 
whom they would give the power to 
administer this program? Who knows 
better than the President, who receives 
information from proper sources? 
Whom else can we under the Constitu- 
tion designate to carry out the intent and 
purposes of this act, if and when passed? 
After all it does not really require an act 
of Congress to give the President the 
power to administer the act. You all 
know very well that the Constitution of 
the United States has made the President 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, and that therefore under the Con- 
stitution, it is the President who has the 
power to direct our Army and Navy and 
our air force any place, anywhere. 

Power must be granted to a particular 
agency, and it cannot be left in the hands 
of any committees or groups since unity 
of command is essential, and the only 
unity which can be found for such pur- 
pose is the power of the President of the 
United States. 

Can you give these broad powers to 
some department? Would you create a 
new commission? What would you do? 
Is there anybody here who can tell me 
just what he would do? Would you just 
give Great Britain $2,000,000,000 to do 
what it liked to do with it? Do you not 
think we are interested enough to want 
to know what they are going to do with 
it? Do you not think we are entitled to 
know what is happening throughout the 
world, and do you not think, as a great 
democracy, we have some interest in 
this world and have some interest in 
humanity and have some interest in the 
preservation of rights of human beings 
of this great world? Under present 
world conditions, does it appear that we 
ought to just mind our own business 
and build a fence around this entire 
country and forget about everything 
else? I will support any proposition 
that will keep us out of war. I do not 
want any war. I had my taste of it in 
the last war when some of my blood fell 
on the battlefields of France. No; I do 
not want any more of it; Roosevelt does 
not want any more of it; and you do not 
want any more of it. None of us wants 
war. It was just hysterical propaganda 
that has been built up by certain sinister 
influences in this country that would try 
to cast aspersion upon the President that 
he is going to be a dictator and that he 
is going to drag us into war. My friends, 
he would be the last man on this earth 
that would drag us into war, and his 
pledge is far greater and worth more 
than all the arguments I have heard on 
this bill by some of the great statesmen 
on both sides of this aisle. 

So what is all this discussion about? 
If we eliminate giving the President the 
power under this bill, you are ready to 
vote for this bill tomorrow without any 
further trouble or without any further 
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amendments. Is there anybody here 
who can contradict that argument? 

So the only thing involved is the ques- 
tion of giving someone some power, and 
as your friend, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WADSWORTH], well said to you 
yesterday, under all the precedents, the 
President is the only person who can dis- 
pose of this matter. 

Now, what are we going to do? I say 
that all should be heard. I do not care 
what the party is, whether it is Demo- 
cratic or Republican or Communist, every 
one has his own views, but it seems to me 
that it is our greatest concern to know 
whether we are going to have a free gov- 
ernment and whether democracy is going 
to live, and we are entitled to know these 
things, and I do not see any reason why, 
in helping England with ships and planes, 
someone should not be given the power to 
administer the matter. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from New York 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I do not think it 
has been touched upon during this de- 
bate, but do you know that the Axis 
Powers are receiving more help from Rus- 
sia, from Japan, and from other lands 
because the so-called neutral countries 
are helping the Axis? No one is com- 
plaining about that, and why should they 
complain about what we are doing under 
this bill? We are simply helping a na- 
tion as a first line of defense to protect 
us from an invasion by a crazy man who 
has been crazy now for 7 or 8 years. He 
has not only destroyed Europe, but he 
has destroyed faith in God. He has not 
only destroyed faith in God, but he has 
destroyed women and children and inno- 
cent people, not because they have done 
something wrong, but because they be- 
lieve there is a God, and, my dear friends, 
can we sit here and say that we are not 
going to help them? 

There is an old axiom “that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” In the 
many years that it was my privilege to 
fight for the eradication of subversive 
activities in our midst, I called attention 
to the fact that liberty is not self-pre- 
serving, but that it is mecessary at all 
times to remind the people that if they 
wish to keep their liberties, they must 
be prepared to fight for them. Just as 
human beings are obliged to fight for 
the maintenance of their individual 
liberties, so nations must be prepared 
to defend their liberties lest an un- 
scrupulous tyrant will make an assault 
upon them and promptly put them into 
a scrap heap. Nations do not respect 
other nations unless they know that the 
nation involved is prepared to fight. It 
required the destruction of the liberties 
of Czechoslovakia, Norway, Finland, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Luxemburg, Denmark, 
and France to have the world see what 
a stranglehold Hitler has upon the entire 
civilized community, when by the march 
of his army he can obliterate all states 
and all nations. 

There is only one nation in Europe 
which has valiantly resisted aggression 
which may yet preserve the liberties of 
Europe—and I do not believe there is 
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one man or woman on this floor or in 
the gallery who will not do everything 
in his or her power to help stanch Brit- 
ain to defend its liberties and the 
nations of the world. 

So that the entire argument before 
this House resolves itself into this—we 
are agreed to help Britain, we are agreed 
upon giving Britain all the aid and as- 
sistance it needs in its struggle, but we 
are apprehensive in granting power to 
the President. I am prepared to vote 
for any intelligent amendment which 
will preserve the power of Congress in 
this emergency, but I do not want to feel 
for a moment that we are wasting pre- 
cious time and losing the battle, simply 
because someone is afraid of placing the 
trust in our President which should be 
given to him. 

I warn you, my friends, that unless you 
act and act promptly it may be too late 
to help, and then all those who foolishly 
insisted upon restraining the powers of 
the President and thereby defeated the 
bill, will rue the day in which their voices 
or vote contributed to this ignominious 
result. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the highest office in the Federal Govern- 
ment, next to that of President, is, in my 
opinion, that of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
the fiscal officer of the Treasury of the 
United States. His is a great responsi- 
bility. It is his high duty to jealously 
guard the credit of our Federal Govern- 
ment and the solvency of our Treasury. 

It is my opinion that the nature of the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury is such 
as to require the undivided attention of 
the person occupying it. How is it, then, 
that the Secretary of our Treasury is 
concerning himself so much with the 
treasury of another country? 

He appears to be deeply interested in 
that treasury. He finds it in bad condi- 
tion, so much so that he testifies it is 
broke and empty. Before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee he engaged 
strenuously in proving this. The burden 
of his contention was that somehow the 
empty treasury of this other country por- 
tends immediate and grave military dan- 
ger to our national security. To meet 
this threat, he avowed, we must imme- 
diately open up our national larder and 
Treasury to that country. Our Treasury 
he says is healthy and strong, full up to 
the brim. 

In view of the facts, this to me is a re- 
markable situation. I do not pretend to 
know much about the condition of the 
British Treasury. But I believe it can be 
proven to any unbiased mind that the 
condition of our own Federal finances and 
Treasury are in anything but a healthy 
state. 

Mr. Morgenthau has agreed that our 
Treasury is our first line of defense. 
That being so, whether the question be 
that of providing for our own military 
defenses, or that of aid to Britain, there 
is another question which underlies these 
and is paramount to them: What is the 
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condition of our first line of defense, the 
Treasury; just how healthy, how strong, 
and how full is it? 

Upon the answer to this all-embracing 
question will depend, in the long run, the 
real and sustaining effectiveness of either 
our own defenses or of aid to Britain. 

Not votes, wishful thinking, or senti- 
ment will be the controlling factor in de- 
ciding the fate of our desires and hopes to 
achieve these objects, but only hard 
realty. 

No nation has ever yet been able to 
outwit its own treasury, and every one 
that ever tried it brought ruin and dis- 
aster upon itself. 

It is true today as ever, if not more so, 
that, in the long run, wars are won or 
lost mostly by finance ministers. 

Let us inspect our first line of defense. 
First, let us look at our finances as they 
are refiected in the banking situation. I 
might state here that you will find in the 
last few pages of the hearings on the 
lend-lease bill a concise statement, ac- 
companied by two charts, which graphi- 
cally show some of the more important 
conditions of our Federal finances and 
Treasury. 

As of June 30, 1940, the total amount 
of deposits in the commercial banks was 
roundly 851,000,000, 000. 

Of this amount only about $25,000,- 
000,000, or less than 50 percent repre- 
sents what can generally be considered 
as noninflation deposits; that is, depos- 
its representing savings and secured by 
real assets. 

The remainder of the deposits, $26,- 
000,000,000, or more than 50 percent of 
the total deposits, represent not savings 
and real assets but what may properly 
be considered as inflationary deposits. 

Thirteen billion dollars, or a little 
more than 25 percent, represents bond 
inflation deposits; that is, credit created 
by the deposit by the Treasury of direct 
Government obligations in the commer- 
cial banking system, checking against 
those deposits to pay Government oper- 
ating costs, and then the checks finding 
their way back into the banking system 
where they remain as permanent 
deposits. 

This scheme of inflationary financing 
was first begun during the World War to 
cover a part of the heavy war deficits. 
At the end of the war bond inflation de- 
posits in the commercial banks amount- 
ed to approximately $5,000,000,000. 

This practice of bond inflationary 
financing has been resorted to on an in- 
creasing scale to meet the heavy deficits 
since the beginning of the depression. 
By 1934 the commercial banks were hold- 
ing about $10,000,000,000 of this sort of 
deposits; and by 1940, as stated, they 
were holding about $13,000,000,000 of the 
same. 

Another category of inflationary de- 
posits in our banking system is that 
which is created through the gold-pur- 
chase program, It is of the utmost im- 
portance to a proper understanding of 
the true condition of our banking system 
that we know the real nature of these 
deposits. 

They are created in this way: For 
every dollar’s worth of gold that is im- 
ported and taken over by the Treasury a 
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dollar of credit is set up in the banking 
system. 

The dollar’s worth of gold is sent to 
some ‘Treasury vault. The Treasury 
prints on a piece of paper a statement 
which in substance says nothing more 
than that a certain amount of gold is in 
storage somewhere in the United States. 
This little slip of paper is called a gold 
certificate, which is given to the Federal 
Reserve bank. Then the Federal Reserve 
bank enters upon its books a credit of $1 
in favor of the bank with which the for- 
eigner who shipped the dollar’s worth of 
gold into this country does business. 

It is supposed these so-called gold cer- 
tificates are security for the credits set 
up in the banking system. But these 
little bits of paper called gold certifi- 
cates represent nothing. They cannot 
be converted into gold by the Federal Re- 
serve banks unless the gold is for export. 
The law is specific on this point. Nor can 
these bits of paper be converted into any- 
thing else, except, perhaps, other bits of 
paper like themselves. 

Therefore the deposit of $1 in the bank- 
ing system every time the Treasury ac- 
cumulates a dollar’s worth of gold repre- 
sents nothing whatever but the arbitrary 
creation of that much inflation of bank 
deposits, or fiat check currency. 

At bottom, the process of creating these 
gold credit deposits is merely a matter 
of diluting the deposits already in the 
banking system. 

By the amount of these deposits the 
remainder of bank deposits are reduced 
in value. The $13,000,000,000 of these 
gold inflation deposits now in the banks 
have depreciated the value of the other 
deposits by about 25 percent. 

Is that not a most serious matter? 

We have here revealed also the impor- 
tant fact that the bank depositors carry 
the full cost of all the gold purchased 
under the gold-purchase program. It is 
these people who are paying for all this 
gold at the high price of $35 per ounce. 

Why are bank depositors of the United 
States being compelled to pay foreigners 
for billions and billions of dollars’ worth 
of gold at this greatly infiated price? 

Why are they compelled to pay for any 
gold at all? Surely it will not be claimed 
there is any law compelling them to do 
this. 

Does not the statute in the clearest 
terms say this gold is to be paid for by 
the Treasury, and is it not reasonable to 
assume, therefore, that the cost should be 
charged to all the people of the United 
States? 

Here is the way the law reads: 

GOLD RESERVE ACT OF 1934 

Sec. 3700. With the approval of the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Treasury may pur- 
chase gold in any amounts, at home or 
abroad, with any direct Government obliga- 
tions, coin, or currency of the United States 
authorized by law, or with any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, at such 
rates and upon such terms and conditions as 
he may deem most advantageous to the public 
interest. * * * All gold so purchased shall 
be included as an asset of the general fund 
of the Treasury. 


Where is there anything in this section 
that even remotely suggests that the 
bank depositors of the United States be 
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compelled to pay for the gold which the 
Treasury alone is authorized to purchase, 
especially since this gold cannot be 
claimed by them after they have paid 
for it? 

Either the Treasury pays for the gold 
or the bank depositors pay for it. There 
is no other alternative. If the Treasury 
is paying for the gold, what is it using 
for money, gold certificates? And how 
does it get gold certificates? It gets 
them by just printing them, Are these 
so-called gold certificates therefore any- 
thing but fiat currency? 

Where is there anything in the law 
that gives the Secretary of the Treasury 
authority to buy gold with fiat currency? 
There is no such provision. 

Of course, it is the bank depositors 
who are paying for the gold. Every per- 
son who has really followed through all 
the entries of this gold purchasing 
transaction and seen under the magic 
veil, with which our public officials are 
shrouding it, knows this is the truth. 

Since it is hardly likely anyone will 
contend that the bank depositors should 
bear the cost of the gold purchased by 
the Treasury, we must of necessity 
charge this cost to the United States 
Government; at least until such time as 
the gold is actually given into the pos- 
session of the banks and used by them 
as real assets. Hence, for the present, 
the cost of the gold which has been pur- 
chased must be included in the Federal 
debt. Likewise, the Federal Reserve 
notes in circulation, being in the final 
analysis a direct liability of the Treas- 
ury, must also be added to the Federal 
debt. 

The so-called gold certificates held by 
the Federal Reserve banks approximately 
equal the gold purchased plus the Fed- 
eral Reserve notes in circulation, 

Therefore adding the gold-certificate 
liabilities to the officially stated direct 
Federal, State, and local debts, we find 
the total public debt has taken the fol- 
lowing course: This debt stood at 87, 
000,000,000 in 1916; it rose sharply to 
$32,000,000,000 in the World War period. 
From thence it climbed slowly to $34,- 
009,000,000 in 1930, then began its rapid 
ascent as the result of the heavy deficit 
financing, reaching $51,000,000,000 in 
1934. From this point it continued to 
climb still more rapidly because of the 
Treasury’s gold-purchase policy. It 
reached $73,500,000,000 by the end of the 
fiscal year 1939; $80,500,000,000 by the 
end of the fiscal year 1940; and stands 
at, roundly, $85,000,000,000 at the pres- 
ent time. With appropriations and au- 
thorizations already made by the Con- 
gress, and assuming that the regular op- 
erating costs of the Government will be 
about what they have been in the last 
year or two, I believe it is safe to predict 
that the total public debt of the United 
States will reach $100,600,000,000 by the 
end of the fiscal year 1942. 

Leaving out State and local debts, we 
find the Federal public debt took a some- 
what different course. Starting with 
$1,200,000,000 in 1916, it rose to $25,000,- 
000,000 during the war period, from 
whence it dropped to $16,000,000,000 in 
1930. From this point it began to climb 
rapidly to reach the figure of $32,000,- 
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000,000 in 1934, $54,000,000,000 in 1939, 
$61,000,000,000 in 1940, and stands at 
present at about $65,000,000,000, and will 
probably reach $80,000,000,000 by 1942. 

But some people will say the Treasury, 
after all, has the gold as an asset to offset 
the gold-certificate liabilities, that con- 
sequently the officially stated Federal 
debt is not altered by the fact that the 
gold certificates are a liability of the 
Government. So long as the banks and 
the people of the United States are de- 
nied the use of the gold, it is impossible 
to know its value. Only when we are 
finally allowed to exchange gold for real 
values can its worth be determined. 
Until that time this abnormally large 
amount of gold, held by our Government, 
together with the anomalous monetary 
policies pursued by our public officials, 
may well prove to be a menace to our 
economy instead of an asset. 

It is interesting to contrast the course 
of our Federal debt with that of the 
United Kingdom. From the post World 
War figure of about £8,000,000,000, the 
United Kingdom debt dropped somewhat 
until 1930. In the next 9 years it rose a 
little more than 9 percent. 

During this same 9-year period our 
Federal debt rose 237 percent. Even 
leaving out gold-certificate liabilities, our 
Federal debt rose in that 9-year period 
by 150 percent. 

The British Government up until the 
beginning of the present war maintained 
a splendidly balanced budget in compari- 
son with our own. 

It is not necessarily the size of the 
debt which determines the degree of 
danger. The purposes for which a debt 
is created and the character of financing 
of necessity play a large part in deter- 
mining this. 

It is a serious question whether the 
United States Treasury may not at this 
moment be in a more distressed condi- 
tion than that of the United Kingdom, 

However that may be, can there be any 
doubt of the gravity of the disorders in 
our own banking system and of the 
weakened condition of our own Treas- 
ury, which this study reveals? Here is 
the foundation of our economy, our way 
of life, and our very first line of defense 
crumbling before we have even started 
to build our military defenses. Is it 
really thought we can ignore this situa- 
tion and not ultimately pay a heavy 
Penalty for so doing? 

It was a similar financial disorder that 
caused Russia’s break-down in the war 
in 1917. The same disorder undermined 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire during the 
World War so completely as to virtually 
destroy her fighting ability. 

I feel certain when the real story of 
France’s recent military collapse is fully 
told, it will be shown that the principal 
cause was a disordered state of her 
finances and treasury, not unlike that 
from which our own Nation is now suf- 
fering. 

No doubt the officials of the Treasury 
and Federal Reserve System are aware, 
in some measure at least, of the serious- 
ness of our present financial plight. 
Statements coming recently from some 
of those officials to the effect that the 
Government should make an effort to 
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sell more of its securities to investors to 
be paid for out of their savings points 
in that direction. 

But where are there any savings in 
the United States with which to buy 
Government securities? In the years 
1930 through 1938 business disburse- 
ments exceeded receipts by a total of 
more than $41,000,000,000. (P. 308, Eco- 
nomic Almanac, 1940.) 

During practically this same period, net 
capital of all enterprises in specified man- 
ufacturing industries—total assets less in- 
vestments—declined roundly $14,000,000,- 
000. (P. 230, Economic Almanac, 1940.) 

The average annual amount of new 
corporate security flotations from 1932 
to 1939, inclusive, was only about 15 
percent of that in the years of 1919 to 
1931, inclusive. (P. 144, Economic Alma- 
nac, 1940.) 

Under these circumstances there can- 
not possibly be any great amount of 
savings either available or forthcoming 
that can be used to purchase Govern- 
ment securities. What likely then will be 
the next move to raise the huge amount 
of funds necessary to meet the heavy 
deficits? 

Will the administration seek legisla- 
tion for more effectively controlling bank 
reserves to prevent run-away inflation 
and attempt to continue for awhile longer 
to raise funds under its present policy of 
creating fiat check money by the deposit 
of Government bonds in the banks? 

WILL IT RESORT TO THE PRINTING PRESS? 


Or shall we acknowledge with Mr. 
Bernard M. Baruch, one of Washington’s 
guiding spirits, the complete breakdown 
of all our time-honored and traditional 
principles of Treasury financing? Shall 
we accept his advice to ebandon all hope 
of maintaining those well-tried and 
heretofore never-failing principles and 
submit ourselves to the totalitarian 
scheme of financing of Mussolini, Stalin, 
and Hitler? 

INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 

It must be remembered that industrial 
' mobilization is only a part of total defense 
and is for the purpose, first, of getting what 
the Army and the Navy need when and as 
they need it with the least dislocation of the 
civilian life, which must be freed from 
profiteering or exploitation. To do this, one 
must mobilize men, money, materials, 
maintenance (food). 

MOBILIZATION OF CAPITAL 

Capital, under the Secretary of the 
Treasury, will be mobilized like anything 
else. It will be told for what purpose it can 
be used and for what purpose it cannot be 
used, and the rates which it can charge. 

In war a man should no more be permitted 
to use his money as he wishes than he should 
be permitted to use the production of his 
mine, mill, or factory, except through a gen- 
eral supervising agency as it should be set up 
in the general plan. This was being done 
toward the end of the World War. 

What is the use of vain talk of drafting 
dollars when dollars can be made to serve 
every purpose of government by the regula- 
tion of their use? (Statement by Bernard M. 
Baruch before the Conference Board’s Con- 
sulting Committee on Industrial Mobiliza- 
tion Problems, December 19, 1940. Source: 
Conference Board Reports, January 16, 1941.) 


In considering Mr. Baruch’s recom- 
mendation let us not overlook the car- 
dinal fact that up to now there is no evi- 
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dence that totalitarian Treasury financ- 
ing has in the long run shown itself to 
be superior to democratic financing. In- 
deed, the evidence at hand is all to the 
contrary. And if totalitarian Treasury 
financing, would that not inevitably in- 
volve our Nation in a complete dictator- 
ship, with absolute regimentation of all 
labor, agriculture, and industry? 

The retort will come that it is to be 
only for the duration of what is contin- 
ually being euphemistically referred to 
as an emergency, that when this passes 
we will return to the democratic way. 

But it is only with a solvent Treasury 
that there is any hope of ever returning 
to the democratic way. 

The passage of the lend-lease bill will 
hasten the Nation into bankruptcy and 
thus assure the permanency of military 
dictatorship. [Applause.] 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, as we 
deal with the momentous questions in- 
volved in H. R. 1776, I doubt seriously if 
we will be confronted with any other leg- 
islation of its equal in importance at this 
or any future session of the Congress. 
I am convinced that the people of our 
country do not want H. R. 1776 passed in 
its present form. There has been much 
confusion in the minds of the people re- 
specting aid to England, and the better 
policy for our country to pursue in order 
to keep out of this foreign war, and this 
confusion still exists. The press of our 
country has been filled with articles which 
were calculated to create a war hysteria 
in the minds of the people, and these have 
created an unrest throughout our Na- 
tion. The people do not want our coun- 
try to become involved in this war. They 
want to extend aid to England as we are 
able to do so—short of actual participa- 
tion in the war—and so as to not deplete 
our own national-defense materials and 
supplies. We are united that we must 


develop our own national defense. The 


people vividly recall our very rich experi- 
ence in a foreign war in 1917-18, and 
they recall the successive steps which led 
us into that war. As the people realize 
that the charted course today is leading 
us into this foreign war, not of their 
choosing, they are greatly alarmed; they 
do not want us to take any step which 
will lead us into this war. They well re- 
member the very great sacrifices made 
during the last World War, and they re- 
member, as I remember, the broken 
bodies and the distorted minds of brave 
men, all the result of that war. The 
people want no more of it. 

Mr. Chairman, what are some of the 
implications if this bill is passed as 
written? The provisions of this pro- 
posed law would make an arsenal of the 
United States of America for all belliger- 
ents engaged in hostilities against the 
Axis Powers. This bill also embraces the 
plan of giving, leasing, or lending any- 
thing we have by way of war munitions 
and supplies, or anything we may pro- 
duce, to England, Greece, China, or any 
other power which may become engaged 
in this conflict against the Nazis or 
their allies. Under the provisions of 
this bill, this legislation extends to the 
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plan of financing those powers with war 
materials and supplies, ships, arms, 
military secrets, tanks, and airplanes, 
Who can tell how far reaching this plan 
may extend beyond this scope? It 
might be construed to extend to the re- 
habilitation of France, Holland, Norway, 
Belgium, and Poland. This would be a 
serious commitment on the part of our 
country. Does anyone know what this 
plan will cost our Government? No one 
has ventured a guess on the cost on the 
side of the proponents of this bill. Re- 
cently I read the guess of one newspaper 
on the cost to provide England alone 
with war materials and supplies, and 
that estimate was from three to ten bil- 
lions of dollars for the first year. How 
long will this war last? And, can any- 
one give me an estimate of the cost to 
our country if the extension of this plan 
is made to other countries and allies of 
England? The people would like to 
know this answer. 

Mr. Chairman, if we had a well-filled 
Treasury—which is one of the essential 


factors in every war, and in the defense 


of a nation—we would be in a far more 
favorable position respecting this pro- 
posed legislation. If we occupied a posi- 
tion which is strong and sound finan- 
cially, then we could abandon the fear 
of national bankruptcy and extend great 
aid to the nations who are fighting the 
Axis Powers. Unfortunately we do not 
have a well-filled Treasury; our Treas- 
ury is empty, we face a huge debt which 
is a claim to be asserted throughout the 
coming years. 


This proposed legislation gives the 
President the unlimited and discretion- 
ary power to fix the terms and condi- 
tions upon which any foreign power may 
receive aid from our Government; the 
language of the bill is as follows: 

The terms and conditions shall be those 
which the President deems satisfactory, and 
the benefit to the United States may be 
payment or repayment in kind or property, 
or any other direct or indirect benefit which 
the President deems satisfactory. 


We must remember, too, this bill, if 
passed, repeals the Johnson Act and the 
neutrality law. 

This provision vests an unlimited and 
unrestrained power in the President. 


If this bill should pass, with the pro- 
vision above referred to contained 
therein, the Congress would have abdi- 
cated its power and function in that re- 
gard to the President of the United 
States. 

Let us follow just a little further this 
plan of possible payment, or repayment, 
to our country. Of course, no settle- 
ment of any kind would be made until 
this war is over—if, in fact, any pay- 
ment or repayment, is made in the 
future. We have not forgotten that 
England has never paid us the debt she 
owes us from the last World War. How- 
ever, let us assume that England, China, 
and Greece, or any other nation in that 
same class, would, after the war is over, 
elect to repay us in kind, and for that 
purpose they would start their factories 
and mills to producing guns, tanks, ships, 
and airplanes for us; then, after the pro- 
duction, they would start to make deliv- 
eries to us. Our own plants would be 
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largely idle, following the termination of 
production of war materials and sup- 
plies, and during the period of rehabili- 
tation, and they would generally remain 
idle; our workmen would be generally 
idle, and they would stand by and watch 
the foreign countries dump manufac- 
tured war materials and supplies upon 
our docks and piers. 

What would we do with these war ma- 
terials and supplies after the war is 
over? They become obsolete in a very 
short space of time. We have not for- 
gotten the guns, tanks, trucks, and other 
war supplies from the last World War— 
all of which were stored in large ware- 
houses, and all of which were rendered 
wholly unfit for use in a very short space 
of time after the war was over. We won- 
der why we would want war materials 
and supplies, guns, tanks, and airplanes 
after the war is over. Yet that is one of 
the plans embraced in this bill, with the 
discretion vesting in the President, and 
that very plan would operate to close our 
industries and keep them closed; it 
would aid in producing unemployment, 
and it would keep our workers unem- 
ployed. That plan would give us some 
very undesirable war equipment when we 
have no use for it. My better judgment 
is that England would neither pay nor 
repay us, just as she did following the 
last World War. She owes us that debt 
today. 

These are some of the implications 
arising out of our great generosity under 
the provisions of this bill if it should pass 
as presented. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many other 
serious involvements in this proposed 
legislation. This bill seeks to extend 
greater power to the President than has 
been granted to any man in this Nation 
heretofore. It grants unlimited power to 
the President respecting this war and 
over our Army, Navy, our war supplies, 
and national-defense materials. This is 
greater power than any one man should 
desire, and it is far greater power than 
any one man should have. By this legis- 
lation the voice of the National Defense 
Commission is forever stilled; the wish 
and will of the people of this Nation will 
be nullified, and the voice of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people will be without 
force or effect; the War Department and 
the Navy Department will be relegated 
to a secondary position; and the ships, 
the destroyers, and the submarines will 
be subject to the order of the President. 

We wonder who would know best as 
to what ships, or how many, we could 
spare to some foreign country—the 
President, or the Navy Department? 
The question comes to us as to whether 
the President, or the War Department, 
would be better qualified to determine 
what guns, tanks, trucks, and other war 
supplies could be spared, and at the 
same time maintain our own defense of 
our country in case of attack? This 
bill is a “cover-all,” with its grant of 
unlimited power to the President re- 
specting the question of this war, our 
national defense and the extension of 
credit in war materials and supplies to 
other nations. This legislation is a 
“blank check” to the President—the 
man who has rushed us into our present 
depleted financial state—giving him the 
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unheard of and unlimited power to go 
onward and forward, without limitation, 
to further involve the generations now, 
and those to come. 

Mr. Chairman, because of these very 
serious involvements I cannot lend my 
voice or my vote in favor of this pro- 
posed legislation. This is highly dan- 
gerous legislation for our country at this 
moment. My fear is that very grave 
consequences will follow, if this meaure 
is passed. This plan and this policy is 
not consonant with American principles, 
because it portrays the passion of the 
dictator. This unwholesome plan, if 
carried out in its fullness and if war 
materials and supplies are sent to Eng- 
land, and other countries, in our ships, 
and convoyed by our vessels, through 
the war zones, those overt acts will cer- 
tainly cause our involvement in this war. 
Such a highly dangerous policy must not 
be pursued. We must keep out of active 
participation in this war. 

This war is in a sense a very peculiar 
one. In my service during the last 
World War, and since that time, I have 
learned that in order to conquer an 
enemy. it is first necessary to invade and 
occupy the enemy’s territory, and then 
to organize and hold that occupied ter- 
ritory. This can only be accomplished 
with infantry, properly supported. Ger- 
many has tried to invade England, but 
she has been unable to accomplish that 
objective. Recently I learned that Eng- 
land has approximately 1,500,000 men 
under arms, while Germany has some 
6,000,000 men who are equipped and 
armed. With those respective forces 
may I ask if your judgment decrees that 
England can easily invade and occupy 
Germany, and the territory which she 
now holds, and if she could so invade 
and occupy that vast territory would she 
be able to organize and hold it? 

By every rule of the game of war, Eng- 
land would have to increase her man- 
power. Then let us think just a few 
steps further, and if we supply guns, 
planes, tanks, and ships, and all kinds 
of war munitions, and give aid to Eng- 
land as we now contemplate, what will 
be our position when England calls for 
manpower? Will we then decline to go 
further, or will we submit and send the 
flower of our American manhood across 
the ocean, again, to help fight that war? 
By the passage of this bill I fear we will 
be rushed into this war. Our people do 
not want our Nation to become involved 
in this war; they want to keep out of it. 

I apprehend, Mr. Chairman, that 
former Ambassador Kennedy has a su- 
perior knowledge respecting the matters 
involved in this bill. He has been in 
England, and he knows and understands 
their situation perfectly. He is entirely 
familiar with all conditions in our coun- 
try. He is well qualified to speak upon 
this highly important subject. What 
does Mr. Kennedy say? He stated that 
he was convinced that the great power 
sought to be conferred upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States as provided in 
this bill is entirely unnecessary. In 
other words, we have been able to extend 
all of the aid to England, and her allies, 
which we have been able to give, which 
is short of active participation in this 
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war, without the extension of the un- 
limited power to the President which is 
provided in this measure. If there is 
any other aid which we could extend to 
England, and her allies, which is short 
of war, which we are not now extending, 
I would like for some proponent of this 
bill to stand in his place and state to 
the Members what that additional aid 
would be? 

Mr. Chairman, there is a very serious 
question respecting the constitutionality 
of this proposed legislation. Section 8, 
article I, of our Constitution provides: 

The Congress shall have the power to de- 
clare war; to raise and support armies, but 
no appropriation of money to that use shall 
be for a longer term than 2 years; to provide 
and maintain a navy. 


This power is vested exclusively in the 
Congress. 

The question now presents itself: Can 
that power be delegated by the Congress 
to any other person? 

The tenth amendment to our Consti- 
tution makes the further provision, which 
reads: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


The case of Schechter Bros. v. United 
States (295 U. S. 495) and Carter Co. v. 
Coal Commission (298 U. S. 238) are di- 
rectly in point on the question of the 
unconstitutional delegation of authority. 
The very power which is sought to be 
delegated by the Congress to the Presi- 
dent in H. R. 1776 is that power which 
was granted to the Congress by the people. 
The Congress cannot delegate that power 
to any other. 

Justice Frankfurter, while a private 
citizen, once stated respecting a similar 
plan that it was “the delegation of power 
running riot.” 

Mr. Chairman, the Members of the 
House have serious duties to perform; 
we represent the people. I will not vote 
to abdicate that duty which rests upon 
me; I will not delegate that power and - 
that duty to any other man; I will not 
delegate that power to any President. 

These are serious days. We must 
think of the United States of America 
first; we must develop our own national 
defense; we must remain firm and sane; 
and we should not permit our very great 
generosity to impoverish our own Nation 
in our preparation for our own defense. 
Under the guise of the “emergency,” or 
our national defense, however important, 
we must not permit the loss of our form 
of government. Liberty and freedom, 
gained throughout the years at a tragic 
cost, is too sacred to be frittered away 
even under the threat of war. The rep- 
resentatives of the people must stand 
steadfast for the United States of Amer- 
ica. LApplause.] 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 13 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, [Mr. Jouns]. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
listened to the debate on this bill, and I, 
for one, have profited from getting the 
views of the different Members of the 
House on it. I have read the propaganda 
in the newspapers and listened to it over 
the radio. As I now lock back in retro- 


1941 
spect, I shudder at the similarity of the 


debates now and those back in 1916 and | 


1917 before we entered into the first 
World War to save the democracies of the 
world. How many of us at that time ever 
thought that in less than 25 years we 
would again be called upon to save the 
democracies of the world? Let us assume, 
for the sake of argument, that we again 
saved them. Just how long would it be 
until we would be called upon again to 
save them? 

In speaking today, I do so with a heavy 
heart. Every drop of blood in the veins 
of my body comes from Welsh, English, 
Irish, and French ancestry. The only 
child I possess in the world telephoned 
me last week that he had enlisted in the 
Royal Air Force and would go into train- 
ing very soon. So today, I have reached 
the crossroads of my life. I sympathize 
with England and her Allies. I abhor the 
things that Hitler and the other totali- 
tarian rulers stand for. But America was 
not responsible for creating any of them, 
unless it was our participation in the first 
World War. 

Today, in my opinion, 95 percent of the 
people would favor aiding England. The 
only question is in what degree and in 
what way. The same percentage of the 
people want Congress to say in what de- 
gree and how much. They do not want 
it left to any one man to decide. That 
statement is made without any reserva- 
tions and without any reflections on the 
President of the United States. He is no 
superman; he is human, and has made 
many mistakes during his administration. 
He is not to be criticized for that. Per- 
haps someone else would have made the 
same mistakes, but the fact remains that 
he made them. Our economic and social 
problems still remain unsolved in this 
country after 8 years. The question re- 
mains to be answered: If he cannot solve 
our own problems, no matter how honest 
and sincere he may be, can he solve the 
problems of the rest of the world? 

If we were permitted under this bill to 
say whether we would give aid to Eng- 
land and her allies, and if so, how much, 
and upon what security, if any, and these 
things were left to the Congress to de- 
cide, the American people would be satis- 
fied. But when aid to England and her 
allies is tied up with a proposition to let 
one man say what, when, and how much 
shall be loaned, leased, or given away, 
and upon what security, if any, then the 
people rebel against such a procedure, 
and rightly so. If this bill is passed in its 
present form, Congress may just as well 
vote funds to run the Government, ad- 
journ and go home, await the amount of 
the war bill to be created, and then re- 
turn and vote the amount in order to 
save the honor of the Nation. 

To ask the people of the United States 
to finance this war and to assist in po- 
licing the world is the height of folly. 
Even though we should not get into this 
war any further and peace should come 
tomorrow, the standard of living will be 
lowered in this country for years. We 
have never fully recovered from our par- 
ticipation in the last World War. In 
1916, just before we entered the first 
World War, the appropriation to run our 
Government was $1,114,490,704.09. The 
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interest on our obligations for the pres- 
ent fiscal year will be more than it took 
to run our Government in 1916. Our 
public debt in 1916, just before we en- 
tered the last World War, was $1,225,- 
145,568. The interest item in the budget 
for the fiscal year ending in 1942 is 
$1,225,000,000, within $145,000 of the 
amount of our public debt in 1916. Our 
public debt at the close of business on 
January 28 was over $45,000,000,000. 
To this, add the guaranteed obligations 
of the Government. We must raise our 
debt limit now in peacetime. What will 
it be when we start fighting? We are 
already in the war. We have become 
the munitions arsenal for the world. 

With a picture of this kind staring us 
in the face, it does not seem to me that 
we are in a position to give much aid to 
anyone except ourselves. We must re- 
member that with a debt 45 times larger 
than it was before the last World War, 
and the tremendous burden to carry it, 
it will not be as easy to get money from 
the people for loans as it was then. 
Many of them will recall that they were 
promised that loans made to the Allies 
at that time would be paid back. They 
have not forgotten that they were not, 
and that their tax burden has constantly 
increased since that time. They are also 
familiar with the amount we are now 
borrowing from the American people for 
every dollar we have been paying out. 
The limit of their patience may be 
reached much sooner than we anticipate. 

This bill gives the President extraor- 
dinary powers. It is said, however, that 
we will limit these powers to 2 years. If 
it is safe to give him that power for 2 
years, it would be just as safe for 4. 
Moreover, I do not believe there is any 
present Member of Congress who has 
served here during the past session of 
Congress who can remember of the Pres- 
ident asking to be relieved of any of the 
great powers given him during the past 8 
years. Whenever one of these bills comes 
up for consideration there is always an 
emergency existing requiring the exten- 
sion of the power given under some here- 
tofore enacted law. The safest way is 
not to grant such power to any one indi- 
vidual. Aid to England and her allies? 
Yes; but with a limitation as to the 
amount and with proper security. The 
British Empire boasts that the sun never 
sets on its possessions. That statement 
is literally true. If we were to ask Eng- 
land or any other country for a loan, I 
am sure that country would want securi- 
ty, and that would be especially true if 
we were in default to it on obligations 
heretofore incurred. 

Section 3 (b) of this bill gives the Pres- 
ident power to enter into such agree- 
ments for the giving away of the tax- 
payers’ money as he sees fit. He can 
sell, lease, or give it away if he sees fit. 
Any consideration is sufficient. That is 
what the bill provides, and the American 
people should know it; and the people 
should not be led to believe that we are 
going to sell or lease something to some- 
one. 

Under this bill, the President, if he felt 
like doing so, could give away the entire 
Navy and also our airplanes in both the 
Army and the Navy. Not that the Presi- 
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dent would use this power, but he could 
if he wanted to do so. If he does not 
intend to use the power, then why give 
it to him? 

There is nothing in the bill that would 
require the President to give to the public, 
or even to Congress, a report of what he 
is doing unless he so desires, the countries 
with whom he is dealing, or the terms of 
such agreements as he enters into. The 
public, and especially Congress, ought to 
know about these things. 

This bill carries no appropriations so 
the only thing the President has to deal 
with at the present time is the material 
we have for our own national defense. 
Just how much of it will he give, lease, or 
lend to other nations and just what de- 
fense will they give us should we need it? 
If we are in the grave danger from inva- 
sion that some people say we are, then 
this becomes very important. 

There is plenty to give, lease, or lend 
from money already appropriated. Con- 
gress, in 1940, appropriated $8,625,000,000 
for national defense and authorized an 
additional $3,800,000,000 in contract 
authorizations. Congress is asked to ap- 
propriate about $10,800,000,000 at this 
session for national defense. All of this, 
under this bill, could be given, loaned, or 
leased away, if the President saw fit. In 
other words, the President will have the 
handling of a fund of about twenty-eight 
and one-half billion dollars. 

The people of the United States, with- 
out question, are for representative gov- 
ernment, which means their duly-elected 
Congressmen must make decisions, and 
not any one man. In view of the uncer- 
tainty of life and the changes of time, 
to repose all this power in one man leaves 
the question open as to who that official 
may be in the future; how he may be in- 
fluenced; and again, it is too much re- 
sponsibility for any human being who 
has been or may be created, irrespective 
of in how much esteem he may be held. 

It might be well to reflect on just how 
many men, dollars, and years it may be 
necessary to appropriate to accomplish 
the purpose of again making the world 
safe for democracy, and should we ac- 
complish our objective, whether it would 
be worth the cost. 

In its long history as a republic, the 
United States has been engaged in sev- 
eral wars. It has never lost one, War- 
time has too often brought curbs on the 
civil liberties of our people and our insti- 
tutions and restricted their freedom of 
speech and action. In times of peace we 
have had time to look back on these re- 
strictions and always with regret that 
they should have been invoked at all 
and frequently with shame at their ex- 
cessive severity. But with all their re- 
strictions they were not comparable to 
the proposal in this bill to do away with 
constitutional guaranties. 

Heretofore, when we have waged war, 
it has been only after full debate of the 
Congress, who are the people’s repre- 
sentatives. Heretofore we have main- 
tained, through all the stresses and 
strains of a war period, our constitu- 
tional form of government. The con- 
clusion of peace has found the author- 
ity of Congress intact and the American 
people free to govern themselves through 
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our American institutions. But now, in 
peacetime, we are asked to give up all 
of this. 

Twenty-four years ago we went into 
the first World War to save democracy 
for the world, but especially for Eu- 
rope, as we had it here. Here are some 
of the results: A treaty which insured 
another war; we succeeded in the de- 
struction of constitutional or demo- 
cratic government on the continent of 
Europe; established communism in Rus- 
sia, nazi-ism in Germany, and fascism 
in Italy; we helped to make possible the 
spread of atheism and communism 
throughout the world; casualties of some 
500,000 American soldiers, the loss of 
more than $30,000,000,000 to our own 
country and the resulting war debts, de- 
pression, financial, and economic disaster, 
suffering, and misery to the American 
people, from which we have not as yet re- 
covered. Can we expect to accomplish in 
a second World War what we failed to 
accomplish in the first? 

Thomas Jefferson once said: 

For us to attempt to reform all Europe and 
bring them back to principles of morality 
and a respect for the equal rights of nations 
would show us to be only maniacs of another 
character. 


History shows that European fighting 
has never ceased. Their quarrels have 
never been zettled and never will be, and 
for us to become entangled on one side 
and pay their bills and fight their battles 
seems to be most absurd. 

To my mind, there has never been a 
just war nor an honorable one. To me, 
this rule has never changed. 

I have watched with interest the de- 
velopment of the present war hysteria. 
It will gradually grow until objectors to 
our entrance into the war will cease. 
Soon the whole Nation, pulpit and all, 
will take up the war cry, and then it will 
be too late. 

If this bill is passed by the Congress, or 
any similar amended bill, our Constitu- 
tion will become one more scrap of paper. 
We will soon be fighting on the side of 
the Allies. Civilization may survive, but 
in an entirely new form. 

To offset this, we must depend upon a 
public who are tolerant and serene in 
their judgments, who have sympathies 
which are generous and broad, and who 
are willing that their representatives in 
Congress shall exercise the powers of 
sovereignty for ends loftier than the 
achievement of temporary advantage. 

I am for anything that will eventually 
bring about peace. Above all, I am for 
America—first, last, and all the time. I 
am for preparing our own national de- 
fense before building one for someone 
else. I am for aid to England or her 
Allies with proper security to protect our 
own people from the sad experiences 
they suffered from the last World War. 

I agree with what the present occu- 
pant of the White House said in his ad- 
dress at Chautauqua, N. Y., on August 
14, 1936, when he stated: 

We can keep out of war if those who watch 
and decide have a sufficiently detailed un- 
derstanding of international affairs to make 


certain that the small decisions of each day 
do not lead toward war, and if, at the same 
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time, they possess the courage to say “No” to 
those who selfishly or unwisely would let us 
go to war. 


This bill should be overwhelmingly de- 
feated, and I again use as the best argu- 
ment for its defeat the words of the 
President himself, in the same address 
heretofore referred to, when he said: 

But all the wisdom of America is not to 
be found in the White House or in the De- 
partment of State; we need the meditation, 
the prayers, and the positive support of the 
people of America who go along with us in 
seeking peace. 


Let us defeat this bill on that state- 
ment alone and continue constitutional 
government, and let Congress function 
as the Constitution intended it should 
and as the people expect that it will. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CROWTHER] 7 minutes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
limited time allotted for debate renders 
it impossible for each individual Member 
of the House to present his views on this 
important piece of legislation. Fortu- 
nately, the members of the great commit- 
tee that have reported this bill to the 
House have given us the benefit of their 
analysis and conclusions after careful 
consideration and study of the measure, 

I have heard scarcely a word during 
the discussion regarding our presumed 
neutrality. We still have a Neutrality 
Act on the statute books. Of course, it 
was materially emasculated by the pas- 
sage of the act which repealed the em- 
bargo on arms. Crippled as it is, it is 
still the law. In my humble opinion, the 
adoption of the so-called lease-lend bill 
renders our claim of neutrality null and 
void, s 

WHAT ABOUT NEUTRAL PORTS? 


Why is so little being said about that 
provision in the lend-lease bill which 
would permit belligerent vessels to be out- 
fitted, repaired, or reconditioned in our 
own bases? That is the provision, re- 
marks the World-Telegram, which Alf. 
M. Landon said might result in importing 
war to our shores. 

If units of the British Fleet—or of the 
fleet of any other nation the President 
decides to favor—are permitted to put in 
at the navy yards of Brooklyn, Norfolk, or 
Charleston, or at our Guantanamo base 
in Cuba, how long will it be before they 
are doing their fighting from our yards 
and bases? And how short of war would 
we be if some German raider followed a 
British vessel into an American base and 
fired upon both the British ship and the 
base? 

And how can we square that provision 
with the solemn declaration of the Pan- 
ama Conference? You remember that 
convention of foreign ministers of Ameri- 
can republics in the fall of 1939, called at 
the suggestion of our Government, that 
that Convention wherein the American 
republics solemnly proclaimed the exist- 
ence of a security zone around the 
American Continents, extending in some 
places as far as 500 miles out to sea, and 
notified the belligerents not to carry on 
hostilities within that zone. 
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To enforce the Western Hemisphere 
neutrality, the American republics agreed 
to take such action as would be necessary, 
specifically stipulating that they— 

Shall prevent their respective terrestrial, 
maritime, and aerial territories from being 
utilized as bases of belligerent operations. 


The proponents of this bill charge that 
the opposition is endeavoring to spread 
the gospel of fear as to the dire results 
of giving the President the unusual pow- 
ers so clearly indicated by the language 
of the bill. After bitterly assailing those 
who stress the danger of granting such 
powers, they then attempt to do a little 
frightening themselves by picturing the 
horrors of an invasion by the Nazis and 
the complete obliteration of the last 
great democracy, the United States. 
Such a presentation is, as it is intended 
to be, rather dramatic but not particu- 
larly convincing. I am not disturbed as 
to an immediate invasion by the Axis 
forces. Such a development is a possi- 
bility but not a probability. Of greater 
concern to me is the economic invasion 
that will follow the ending of the war re- 
gardless of who wins. We shall be faced 
with and come immediately in compe- 
tition with a new type of economy, a 
totalitarian economy resulting from the 
necessity of millions of workers produc- 
ing commodities not for wages but for a 
food card that will barely provide for 
subsistence. In face of such competition 
what is going to become of our boasted 
standard of living, our short workweek, 
and high wages? 

It is high time that some post-war 
planning was being formulated in order 
that we may face such a situation with 
some degree of preparation. 

Much has been said relating to the 
tremendous powers that are given the 
President in this proposed legislation. It 
may be well for us to remember that in 
speaking of other powers granted him 
that he warned us that “these powers 
might be dangerous in lesser hands.” A 
long train of unfulfilled promises over 
a long, long period of 8 years has made 
a vast number of our people somewhat 
skeptical. The proponents of this bill as- 
sure us, aye, more than that, they ridicule 
us, for even suggesting that the Presi- 
dent would avail himself of the wide- 
open provisions of this bill and sell, lease, 
lend, or trade such munitions and equip- 
ment as would strip our own defense. 
In view of past performances of the 
administration it seems to me that its 
defenders “protest too much.” 

If, as the supporters of the President 
say, he will never use the totalitarian 
powers granted in this measure, why in- 
clude them in the text? 

Patrick Henry said: 

Is it consistent with any principle of pru- 
dence or good policy to grant unlimited, 
unbounded authority which is so totally 
unnecessary that it never will be exercised? 


For 8 long years we have seen the 
gradual encroachment of the executive 
department upon the legislative division. 
If we are not careful, our great Republic 
will be destroyed, and we shall suffer the 
indignation of living in a land where the 
executive decree is the last word. 
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The plea, or rather, a demand has 
been made by the party in power for 
unity. How hollow that plea sounds 
coming from those who have by word 
and action created a degree of class con- 
sciousness and class hatred that we never 
dreamed possible in this great Republic. 
What they want is not unity. They want 
submission not only by the minority but 
by the Members on their side who have 
the courage to manifest independence in 
thought and action. [Applause.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Chairman, Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, I 
arise to discuss H. R. 1776. I assure you 
that I do not discuss it as a partisan, not 
as a Republican, not as a Democrat, but 
solely from the American point of view. 
To me the bill deals directly or indirectly 
with three subdivisions: 

First, the constitutional guaranties to 
the people of the United States; 

Second, the economic resources of the 
United States; and 

Third, the most precious of all—the 
very lives of the people of this United 
States. 

I fully appreciate that any legislation 
affecting any one of these all-important 
problems should cause each of us sleep- 
less nights, and therefore I say that if we 
are sensible to our responsibilities we 
must give deep and sincere consideration 
to this bill with all of these tremen- 
dously important problems, 

I have read and reread the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and it is my 
view that Congress alone is vested solely 
with those powers to provide for the 
common defense and general welfare, to 
declare war, raise and support armies 
and provide and maintain a navy and to 
furnish the rules of government and reg- 
ulations of these land and naval forces. 
If we convey those powers to one man, 
the President, I believe we would be 
clearly guilty of abdicating those powers 
given to us by the Constitution, and it 
would amount to an abdication. If we 
convey those sacred responsibilities, then 
I suggest, as it has been suggested to me, 
that there is no further need of the Con- 
gress. Are we so incompetent as to not 
be entitled to discharge our duties, or are 
we so sluggish that we are incapable of 
performing the duties to which we are 
elected? Are we the ones to extinguish 
the last remnants of democracy? 

Each of you has received a tremendous 
number of letters, not only from your own 
districts, but, as I have, from States from 
California to New York. Practically 
every letter that I have received has 
urged the defeat of this bill. Some of 
the writers have referred to it as a dic- 
tator bill, and you, as I am, are opposed 
to a dictator form of government. 

We are told that this is a bill to give 
all-out aid to Britain. We are told 
through propaganda that this bill is vital 
fo our national defense. Yet, in these 
days of debate, I have not heard a single 
convincing argument on any need of 
legislation for aid to Britain. We have 
been giving aid to Britain under present 
legislation. I have not heard a single 
convincing argument that the bill is 
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necessary for national defense. National- 
defense legislation has been provided for 
in the last previous Congress. I am more 
concerned whether that national-defense 
program has reached the stage of ad- 
vancement to which it should be by this 
time in defense of the United States. 

I hope it will not be charged that my 
viewpoint is provincial. During the last 
World War I spent some 27 months in 
the service of this country. A part of 
that time was spent in France, and part 
in England. I have no prejudice against 
England. I have great admiration for 
the ideals and courage of the English 
people. Is there any one here who does 
not admire many fine qualities of the 
people of the Germany that was and the 
France that was. But I am not British, 
or German, or French. I remind you 
that today Germany has a dictatorship, 
France was ruined by the so-called poli- 
ticians, England is still a part of a great 
empire. I am proud to be an American, 
and I hope I have a deep appreciation 
of the American way of life, and my 
feeling as an American transcends any 
admiration or feeling for any foreign 
country and my single hope is that we 
preserve our American form of govern- 
ment and continue the American way 
of life. 

At such a time, with the whole eco- 
nomic, political, and social structure of 
our country hanging in the balance, with 
the fact that only so recently by the 
Draft Act, thousands of the youth and 
the young men of our country have been 
taken from their homes and from their 
way of life, and placed in training camps, 
and the fact that thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands more are to follow. 
With this transition, I hope that we can 
get along without propaganda, and when 
we are dealing with matters of national 
defense I hope that we can deal in these 
and the other problems which are ours 
without hypocrisy and with honesty, 
without passion or prejudice, and most 
of all, without partisanship. 

I do not approach this problem with 
any idea that one side of this debate, or 
the other has a monopoly on patriotism. 
I know that sitting in this Congress on 
both sides of the House, are men who 
have served in the wars in which this 
country has been involved. I know that 
sitting on both sides of the House are 
men who have received the Distinguished 
Service Cross for their services. Surely 
you are as deeply concerned with what 
is best for this country as am I. 

I come fresh from the people whom I 
have the distinguished honor to repre- 
sent. In becoming a Member of Con- 
gress I was deeply impressed with the 
oath which I took only a few short weeks 
ago to uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The prob- 
lems which we have here have caused 
me many sleepless nights. To me the 
problem of how to fulfill this oath is to 
follow the dictates of my conscience to 
do what is right. 

I distinctly remember the pledges I 
made when I sought this high office, 
namely, I was opposed to our becoming 
involved in a European war, and I was 
opposed to sending the youth of our 
country to die on foreign battlefields. 
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I believe that most of you made those 
same pledges. I do not know of anyone 
who was elected on an “all out” plat- 
form. I intend to keep that pledge 
because I believe sincerely that the pas- 
sage of this bill will mean involvement of 
this country in the tragedies of the 
European war, and that involvement 
means the death of many of the youth 
of our country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Lou recall, of course, 
that Candidate Roosevelt promised to 
keep us out of war and the Republican 
nominee, you will recall, ran on that kind 
of a promise? 

Mr. OHARA. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do you know of any 
Member of this House who did not make 
a similar promise? 

Mr, O'HARA. I will say that I do not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do you know of any 
reason now why we should violate those 
promises? 

Mr. CHARA. No reason whatsoever. 

My first duty is to this Government, to 
my people, to my country. “To thine 
own self be true, and it must follow as 
the night the day that thou canst not 
then be false to any man.” National de- 
fense? Yes. Increase it, extend it, and 
preserve it, but conserve our own lives, 
Save our own republican form of govern- 
ment, and in so doing we will still be to 
the tragic peoples of distressed nations 
the candlelight still burning in the shrine 
of democracy—a sustaining light to 
which the eyes of Europe and Asia will 
look for guidance and reassurance that 
freedom has not perished from the earth 
and democracy is still worth fighting for. 

I deny that the British Navy is our first 
line of defense. [Applause.] The Brit- 
ish Navy is the first line of defense for 
Britain and that Navy will go wherever 
the dictates of need may be for the pres- 
ervation of Britain. [Applause.] I am 
not an isolationist, and I am not a non- 
interventionist when I say that our con- 
cern should be the preservation of our 
American people and of our own form of 
government, 

In this great debate there are those 
who have spoken of the dollar sign and 
what this bill means in money and in war 
contracts. I insist somebody should 
speak for those who pay the taxes that 
would go into the billions that would go 
for aid to Britain. If this bill passes and 
if it means war, someone should speak 
for the parents of sons, the mothers and 
fathers that have suffered and sacrificed 
that our great American race should go 
forward on the feet of youth sound in 
mind and in limb, and I speak for the 
youth whom you are ¢alling upon to de- 
fend us, in training now, and if there is 
war—then giving their lives. I want that 
youth to have the same vision that our 
forefathers had when they founded this 
country. That youth who look to you 
with this question, What are you going 
to do; are you going to regiment us, or 
are we to be free? Do not destroy their 
belief in life, their confidence in our form 
of government. Do not inculcate fear 
with propaganda. Keep alive in them 
the belief in life which is the essence of 
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youth. Give them confidence in a great 
national defense, but do not substitute 
hysteria for that confidence. 

Mr. Chairman, I state here and now 
that it is my sincere belief that H. R. 
1776 is a bill that would change our form 
of government, dissipate our resources, 
endanger our defenses, and, what is more 
tragic, may decimate the youth of our 
land. Are we to shut our eyes to these 
realities in order to make a quixotic 
gesture of aid to Britain? Britain has 
400.000, 00e subjects. Britain is rich in 
resources—not only rich in her Empire 
but rich in wealth in this hemisphere. 
Let us not “sit in” at the poker table of 
Europe. H. R. 1776 is too high a price to 
pay for our stack of chips that would 
enable us to hold a hand in this slimy 
and crooked game of European intrigue. 
Our world and our ideology are new. We 
cannot affect the age-old intrigues of 
Europe or play the game of the shifting 
boundary lines that have involved Europe 
as far back as history itself. I quote 
from that statesman, Thomas Jefferson: 

For us to attempt to reform all Europe and 
bring them back to principles of morality, 
and a respect for the equal rights of nations, 


would show us to be only maniacs of another 
character. 


To have national defense we must have 
morale, not discord. We must have 
unity; we must have faith. Our strong- 
est national defense is a united people— 
people believing in this Government and 
willing to pay any price in order to de- 
fend it. 

It has been argued here that an over- 
whelming majority of our people favor 
this bill. I presume to doubt the sound- 
ness of this argument. It is my unbiased 
and honest opinion that there is a sharp 
and dangerous cleavage in the opinion of 
the people at this time. Who can say 
that that group—that great inarticulate 
group who oppose this bill—are not in 
the majority? What tragic means of ex- 
pressing that cleavage will they have if 
this bill passes? Who will say which is 
the majority? I repeat to you, no candi- 
date for President, no candidate for Con- 
gress, ran upon the platform which would 
have provided the vast group of our 
electorate to express their sentiments in 
favor of or against this legislation. 

To change or abrogate the Constitution 
you must do it lawfully, not unlawfully. 
In behalf of those citizens, taxpayers, the 
mothers and fathers of our youth, and 
youth itself, I claim that they are the 
Government, and we are merely their 
Official spokesmen. 

As a Representative I object that we 
are not policemen of the world, but that 
our duty is to defend our own lives and 
liberty and treasure the pursuit of hap- 
piness by preserving our form of govern- 
ment. Devoutly I say that I put my 
trust in God, my faith in the form of 
government left me by our forefathers. 
My one concern is that we shall continue 
that trust and faith as a free people, and 
with that courage which has been nour- 
ished by freedom and independence gird 
to defend ourselves against any nation or 
combinations of nations. 

Members of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, I plead with you for unity and 
sanity, and for the reasons which I have 
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given you I urge you to defeat this bill. 
C[Applause.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. THILL]. 

Mr. THILL. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to H. R. 1776. In my opinion, this 
measure, if passed, will lead this country 
down the road to war. The first duty of 
every American must be to preserve and 
protect his country. I cannot vote for a 
measure which, in my opinion, will give 
the President dictatorial powers. These 
powers, if injudiciously used, can easily 
lead the United States into a war which 
will cost the lives of millions of American 
boys and bring bankruptcy, hardships, 
suffering, and ruin to our Nation. 


I am unwilling to give any President 
the power to dispose of our defenses as 
he sees fit. It was never the intention of 
the founders of our country that Con- 
gress should abdicate practically all of its 
war-making powers. We must face re- 
ality. We must not let emotionalism or 
partisanship becloud our vision and 
judgment. Let us not follow the dicta- 
tors by centralizing power in one man. 
Our Nation is a republic and must be pre- 
served as such. Our forefathers who fied 
the tyrannies of Europe have handed to 
us the torch of freedom. We must keep 
this fire burning brightly and defend our 
institutions against all enemies from 
without as well as from within. 

Let me quote the following interesting 
excerpt from the minority views on 
H. R. 1776: 


Wuat THIS BILL DOES 


Using the slogan of “Aid to Britain,” and 
under the title of “Promoting Defense,” this 
bill gives the President unlimited, unprece- 
dented, and unpredictable powers—literally 
to seize anything in this country and to give 
it to any other country, without limit in law. 
He may sell or give away our Navy, our planes, 
our arms, our secrets, and use any proceeds 
from such sales for similar purposes; he need 
come to Congress only for appropriations 
to restore our Navy, our planes, our arms. 

John Bassett Moore, world-famous author- 
ity on international and constitutional law, 
says: “The pending bill assumes to transfer 
the war-making power from the Congress, 
where the Constitution lodges it, to the Exec- 
utive. * * * The tide of totalitarianism in 
government * * + has not only reached 
our shores, but has gone far to destroy con- 
stitutional barriers, which, once broken down, 
are not likely to be restored.” Remember, we 
cannot repeal war, we cannot repeal bank- 
ruptey, and we cannot repeal dictatorship. 
Under this bill we surrender our democratic 
way of life now, for fear of a future threat to 
our democratic way of life. The oldest and 
last constitutional democracy surrenders its 
freedom under the pretext of avoiding war, 
with the probable result that the newest dic- 
tatorship will soon go to war. 


Many authorities are convinced that 
H. R. 1776 is unconstitutional in its en- 
tirety, because it is a dictatorial and 
unwarranted demand by the President 
that the Congress of the United States 
abdicate its law-making, treaty-making, 
and money-disbursing power in the field 
of national defense and hand over such 
powers to the President for the defense 
of any foreign nations whom the Presi- 
dent, in his own judgment, may wish to 
defend. 

Under section 3 of the bill the Presi- 
dent is given power which might result in 
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political, military, and commercial alli- 
ances or treaties with foreign countries 
without reference to any advice or con- 
sent of the Senate. 

If the President uses the powers given 
to him under H. R. 1776, he can force the 
taxpayers of this country and my con- 
stituents to underwrite every foreign war 
occurring anywhere in the world. I do 
not believe that the people I represent 
want this Nation to finance and support 
foreign wars upon the say-so of one man. 
The war-making power should be left in 
the hands of Congress, where the Consti- 
tution provides that it belongs. 

The following article discusses the laws 
which may be modified or voided by sec- 
tion 3 of H. R. 1776: 


LAWS NULLIFIED BY PRESIDENT’S PROPOSED WAR- 
POWERS BILL 


Section 3 (a) of the President's war-powers 
bill, as transmitted to Congress from the 
White House, provides: “Notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law, the President 
may, * * * when he deems it in the 
interest of national defense, * * *” etc. 

During testimony by Secretary Hull ques- 
tion arose as to what statutes or interna- 
tional commitments this authority might 
nullify. 

Secretary Hull implied the pending measure 
would in no way affect the Johnson Act, 
adding: 

“This [Johnson] act would not appear to 
be involved, for the reason that it does not 
apply to this Government, or to a public 
corporation created by, or in pursuance of, 
special authorization of Congress, or to a 
corporation in which the Government has or 
exercises a controlling interest, as, for ex- 
ample, the Export-Import Bank.” 

However, section 7 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939 does forbid loans cr credits to a bel- 
ligerent government by the Export-Import 
Bank, or similar Government-controlled cor- 
porations; although section 7 does not pro- 
hibit loans directly by the United States Gov- 
ernment, Secretary Hull told the committee. 

The net effect of the new bill, if enacted in 
its present form, would be, as regards loans 
to belligerent nations, to repeal section 7 of 
the Neutrality Act of 1939. This would make 
possible direct Government loans or credits to 
any belligerent at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, through the Export-Import Bank or 
any other existing agency. 

By this device, as Secretary Hull inter- 
prets the pending proposal, the Johnson 
Act would not be nullified as regards private 
credits to defaulting nations. 

Nevertheless the result of the new meas- 
ure would be to make unlimited Govern- 
ment credits available to any nation, bel- 
ligerent or defaulter, or both, in the 
discretion of the President. 

Moreover, this authority would not be en- 
cumbered by any specifications regarding 
collateral security, rate of interest, or maxi- 
mum period of repayment. Under this 
authority, as proposed, the President would 
be authorized to lend the entire resources of 
the United States Government, in both 
money and materials, to any nation or 
group of nations, without reference to Con- 
gress concerning terms or conditions of the 
loan. No limitation upon this authority is 
found in the White House text, as regards 
either time or amount of the proposed loans. 

ASSISTANCE TO WAR VESSELS 

Secretary Hull also testified that three sec- 
tigns of title 18, U. S. C., would be nullified 
by the proposed executive authority, as 
follows: 

“Section 23 makes it unlawful to fit out or 
arm in the United States a vessel with intent 
that it shall be employed in the service of a 
foreign belligerent against a power or people 
with which the United States are at peace. 
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“Section 24 makes it unlawful to increase 
or augment in our ports the force of a ship 
of war or other armed vessel belonging to a 
belligerent power. 

“Section 33 makes it unlawful during a 
war in which the United States is neutral 
to send out of our jurisdiction any vessel 
built, armed, or equipped as a vessel of war 
for delivery to a belligerent nation.” 

In summary, Secretary Hull said: “These 
provisions would be superseded by the new 
act,” 


INTERNATIONAL LAW NULLIFIED 


Secretary Hull added that three sections 
of The Hague Convention of 1907 also would 
be nullified by the proposed new powers. 
Article VI of the convention forbids the 
supply of war materials of any kind by a 
neutral to a belligerent power. Article XVII 
limits repairs of belligerent war vessels in 
neutral ports to the minimum necessary 
for resumption of voyage in a seaworthy 
condition. Article XVIII forbids increasing 
the power or armament of a belligerent war 
vessel in a neutral port. 

Secretary Hull added that the Hague Con- 
vention was not applicable to the present 
European war, since article XXVIII provides 
it shall apply only when all belligerents are 

es to the convention. “England and 
Italy are not parties to the convention.” 

From this point Secretary Hull outlined 
the new United States policy in these words: 

“It may be urged that the provisions of 
the United States Code and the quoted pro- 
visions of the Hague Convention are declara- 
tory of international law on the subjects 
mentioned and that to do the things con- 
templated by the proposed act would render 
us unneutral. This would be largely true 
under ordinary circumstances, but we are 
not here dealing with an ordinary war situa- 
tion. Rather, we are confronted with a 
situation that is extraordinary in character.” 

This statement appears to summarize faith- 
fully the ultimate significance of section 
3 (a) of the proposed bill. Regardless of 
both domestic and international law, United 
States foreign policy would be fixed from day 
to day by Executive decree—the powers of 
totalitarian dictatorship. 

Secretary Hull enumerates four domestic 
laws and three long-accepted principles of in- 
ternational law which would be at once nulli- 
fied by “the things contemplated” under this 
single section of the proposed act. 

Doubtless there are many other domestic 
laws which would be at once nullified. At 
one point in the committee hearings, for ex- 
ample, the question was raised whether the 
language of section 3 (a) would not, in fact, 
authorize the President to issue new Govern- 
ment obligations without regard to the debt 
limits fixed by Congress under existing law. 


Mr. Chairman, we who represent the 
people of the United States must do 
everything in our power to sustain Amer- 
icanism. In no other nation on the face 
of this globe do the people enjoy all of 
those liberties given to us by the founders 
of our Republic. Freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of press 
must be maintained, and that is a par- 
ticularly hard task during times such as 
these, when hysteria and emotionalism 
can readily sweep the land. We cannot 
retain our freedoms and our form of gov- 
ernment if we vest vast dictatorial powers 
in one man. Congress must save unto 
itself the rights granted to it under the 
Constitution. Not only must Congress 
lead the way toward preservation of our 
Republic but every American must act 
with wisdom, courage, and cool-headed- 
ness to protect the American way of life. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. BRADLEY]. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, it is an honor indeed to follow 
the very capable gentleman from Minne- 
sota, whom we all know and recognize in 
the few weeks he has been here as a man 
of such abilities that he will soon become 
one of the most able Members of this 
body. [Applause.] Likewise, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is an honor to come this far down 
the line toward the end in this debate. I 
hope the remarks I have to make will not 
prove the least valuable. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the debate on 
this bill in the last 3 days. This bill un- 
questionably is one of the most impor- 
tant measures ever to come before the 
Congress of the United States. Let us 
go back through history. We recall that 
in the year 1776 we came into being as a 
Nation. 

In that year we were engaged in a war 
with Great Britain which sought to con- 
tinue to rule us under a colonial status. 
We wrested from England our independ- 
ence and became a great nation. Wash- 
ington and Jefferson warned us repeat- 
edly against further involvement in the 
power politics of Europe, in their con- 
stant turmoil and strife. Throughout all 
the years up to the World War we fol- 
lowed their mandate and became perhaps 
the greatest Nation on earth. During 
this debate, Mr. Chairman, some of the 
historians in the House have recalled to 
our minds the fact that the Monroe Doc- 
trine was brought into being against 
whom? Against the dangers of en- 
croachment by the British Empire in this 
hemisphere. 

We were told that during the Civil War 
Great Britain sought to tear our nation 
asunder; and we were told that in the 
World War, after England had spent some 
$100,000,000 or more on propaganda, they 
got us involved in that war on their side 
in order to have the world for democracy. 
At the end of that war who wrote the 
peace terms? England; and we became 
known as Uncle Shylock. That was the 
kind of gratitude we got. That was a war 
to end all wars, the war to make the 
world safe for democracy, but we have 
seen on the continent of Europe the ris- 
ing of the dictators, the overrunning of 
democracy after democracy. No one in 
America has any faith, or any love, or any 
admiration for the dictators of Europe. 
We are all opposed to them. For that 
reason our sympathies unquestionably 
are at this time with the British people 
and the brave fight they are putting up. 

This is not our war, the American 
people had no word in the start of it, 
and we shall have nothing to say when 
it is over. You can bet your life on 
that. Still some of us are concerned by 
reports that our leaders did perhaps 
make certain now embarrassing com- 
mitments before the start of this war. 
But we are in the middle of the stream, 
we are committed to aid to England, 
and we must carry that out, but let us 
not do it to the detriment of ourselves. 

Last fall, in case some of you have 
forgotten, there was a political campaign 
in this country. Under our form of gov- 
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ernment we are governed by what are 
commonly known as politicians, and 
every so often we have a political cam- 
paign; we make speeches to the people 
and tell them what we will try to do for 
them, what we will stand for if elected. 
Some of us have very short memories, 
apparently. «I do not know of a single 
man in this country, certainly neither 
of the leading Presidential candidates, 
who had the effrontery to run on any 
platform of “all out” aid for England— 
or any other nation. 

If he had he would have gone down to 
the most ignominious defeat in the politi- 
cal history of this country. For myself, I 
campaigned on four definite pledges, 
among others: First of all, that I would 
not vote for any measure which I thought 
was a step leading to war. In my opin- 
ion, this bill is another step toward war, 
hence I am opposed to it. I intend to 
keep that pledge and keep faith with the 
people who sent me down here. [Ap- 
plause.] Second, I said I would vote for 
no measure that had for its purpose the 
granting to the President of the United 
States or to the office of the President of 
the United States, regardless of who the 
occupant may be, now or in the future, 
any additional powers which were guar- 
anteed by the Constitution to the Con- 
gress of the United States. This bill un- 
questionably does grant those powers, 
hence I am opposed to it. Let us do our 
job. It is not fair or fearless to pass the 
buck to somebody else. Point 3, aid to 
England? Yes; in view of the fact that 
we are in the middle of the stream, but 
not to the extent of sacrificing our own 
defense, 

We have heard said on the floor of this 
House that General Marshall has testi- 
fied that we have today in the United 
States Air Corps not one single modern 
fighting aircraft. We are shipping them 
all overseas; we are denuding our de- 
fenses; and now it seems we are going to 
go even further. My fourth pledge was 
that we should build our defense and 
make it impregnable. We cannot do that 
by shipping everything overseas as fast 
as it comes off the line. We must give 
our own boys something modern with 
which to train and with which to fight. 
We have heard it said in the well of this 
House that if Hitler wins this war we 
shall come next. There are those who 
would make you believe he would do so in 
the next 30 days; but what are we going 
to be doing in the meantime? If we build 
our defenses as we should and make our 
own shores impregnable, neither Hitler, 
Mussolini, the Japanese, nor the whole 
world could land a soldier on the shores 
of the United States and push us back 
from that shore line. 

With respect to the bill before us, I 
want to ask a few questions. Last sum- 
mer the membership will recall the Con- 
gress refused to go home when it was 
told to go home, told there was no more 
legislation to come up. We stayed here 
and we voted some $10,000,000,000 and 
upward for national defense. We stayed 
here in Washington through all the heat 
and on into the fall. Many of us did 
not have time to get home to campaign 
sufficiently, and some Members are 
missing as a result. I ask you: Why 
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was not this bill or a similar one intro- 
duced in Congress at that time? 

Oh, you may say it was not politically 
expedient to do so at that time. All right. 
We know that Hitler failed in his attempt 
to cross the English Channel, a little body 
of 22 miles of water, last fall. Is there 
anybody in this country today who doubt- 
ed that he would make the attempt again 
this spring? Yet we are told today that 
we must rush this bill through in order to 
help England in a crisis which is coming 
up in 60 to 90 days. We knew last fall 
that this crisis was coming. Why was not 
this bill introduced at that time? Con- 
gress was in session within a week after 
the election. The same President had 
been reelected. There was no change in 
the administration. Why was not the 
measure brought out on the floor at that 
time? 

Before our Foreign Affairs Committee 
each Cabinet member was asked just 
what change in the British emergency 
situation had come about since the elec- 
tion of last fall to make prompt action on 
this bill so imperative now. The answer 
was invariably, “Nothing.” 

We are now told that England’s dollar 
assets are gone. Did anybody in the Gov- 
ernment not know that last fall? Did 
Secretary Morgenthau not know last fall 
that England’s dollar assets were becom- 
ing depleted? If so, why did he not bring 
the bill out then? The testimony before 
the committee is unmistakably to the 
effect that Secretary Morgenthau wrote 
this measure. Why did he not bring it 
out last fall? Why wait until January? 
Why come along to Christmas week and 
find the President with his usual suave 
delivery over the radio, alarm a peace- 
loving American people about the danger 
of an immediate invasion, and then state 
that we must become the arsenal for the 
democracies of the world? I ask again, 
why was not that speech not made 
months before Christmas? 

A new Congress comes into being, and 
the Chief Executive comes down here to 
the Congress, and he tells us we must 
pass this bill right now to save England. 
Yet we asked the defense production 
chief, Mr. Knudsen, whether this bill 
will in any way speed up the defense of 
America or speed up aid to England, and 
the answer was unmistakably “No.” 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, it is the same old stall. We 
are asked to rush this bill through. We 
are asked to grant more power in the 
hands of thc Executive which belongs to 
the Congress of the United States. We 
are told, yes, the Congress can control 
this power because it still has the power 
of the purse strings. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been proven on 
the floor of this House unmistakably by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
that under this bill he would have con- 
trol right now of $40,000,000,000 worth 
of American arms and ammunition, 
either now in existence in our Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and air force or in 
the process of manufacture at this time. 
The gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
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JONKMAN], a member of the committee, 
stated that was a most conservative esti- 
mate. All of this can be turned over not 
only to England but to China, Greece, or 
to Russia or any other nation that the 
President deems is acting in the defense 
of the United States. 

Why is this so serious? Simply be- 
cause under this bill we are actually asked 
to create in the office of the President of 
the United States the office of quarter- 
master general of the armies now or 
hereafter in opposition to the Axis 
Powers. When we delegate this power, 
when we attempt to place in the hands 
of the Chief Executive of this Nation 
the quartermaster generalship of all the 
armies fighting the war in opposition to 
the Axis Powers, this Government, the 
President, and the people of the United 
States assume the strategy of the war, 
and we guarantee that the war must go 
through to a successful conclusion. It 
must follow that we underwrite the suc- 
cess of the war. We underwrite the cost 
of war, in munitions, money, and, finally, 
of necessity, manpower. 

It is said that we are keeping the war 
away from our shores. Possibly we will, 
and we hope to God we will, but I want 
to ask just one final question. For the 
past year and a half Germany, with the 
greatest army on the face of the earth 
today, aside from the American people, 
with 6,000,000 men under arms, has 
found it impossible to cross 22 miles of 
the English Channel against a Britain 
that has only one and one-half million 
men under arms. 

Now, then, if this war is to be brought 
to a successful conclusion, the Germans 
must be driven back to Berlin as they 
should have been in 1918. We have cast 
the die, or the President did in his fire- 
side chat. Hitler must be completely 
smashed in order to win this war—for 
England. If this is to be done, who else 
but ourselves can supply the four and 
one-half million men required to balance 
Hitler’s manpower—who will logically be 
expected to furnish it Uncle Shylock,” 
of course. No, Mr. Chairman, talk all you 
will, and I do not doubt the sincerity of 
any Member of this House when he says 
his sole interest is to keep our boys out 
of foreign wars, but, I repeat, I see no 
possible ultimate alternative but that 
there will, of necessity, be another A. E. F. 
To many of your memories these hal- 
lowed letters of the alphabet mean an- 
other American Expeditionary Force, but 
this time, having carefully watched prop- 
aganda get in its deadly work, to me 
they mean After England Failed to 
finish her own war—without American 
boys. It will not come soon. Today we 
learn that England does not need men. 
Very obviously, where could she use them? 
But watch out; before long will come the 
awaited blitzkrieg. England may then 
become short of pilots, where will she get 
them? Our flying fortresses are going 
over; we are supposed to have the only 
trained crews in the world who can effi- 
ciently fight them—and we are presumed 
to have some good fighters in our air 
force as well—though our policy has not 
permitted them to fly the modern ships 
now going to Britain. Who will soon be 
called upon to convoy ships? Tou guess. 
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But some day, Mr. Chairman, there will 
be a peace come to Europe again—we all 
pray that day be not far off—but I ask 
this question: Will England again write 
the peace terms? And will we again be 
called “Uncle Shylock” when, if ever, we 
have the temerity to ask for payment— 
in kind or equivalent—for our aid in the 
form of first, munitions; secondly, our 
money; and thirdly, our manpower if that 
comes to pass? Will “Uncle Shylock” again 
apply to American Gold Star Mothers 
and widows? Will “Uncle Shylock” again 
be applied to widowed expectant mothers, 
to fatherless boys and girls, of our land? 
Oh, I pray not and I think not. 

Mr, Chairman, in the year 1776 we got 
rid of our colonial status; I pray that we 
guard well lest House Resolution 1776 
now result in our being graciously granted 
Dominion status by Great Britain. 

After all, let us face this issue as Amer- 
icans and let us remember our oath as 
Representatives of the American people 
who sent us down here. Our duty is clear. 
It is to save America for Americans, let 
the chips fall where they may. Let us be 
and remain Americans. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. MUND T. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no more requests for time on this side. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Speaker pro tempore 
[Mr. Gore] having assumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R.1776) further to promote the de- 
fense of the United States, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the remarks I have just made 
in the Committee of the Whole certain 
excerpts from the Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms of last fall, as well as 
certain remarks made by the principal 
candidates during the campaign. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made while we were in 
Committee of the Whole by adding cer- 
tain excerpts from the Senate Naval Af- 
fairs Committee report and from other 
documents. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] be permitted to extend his own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a short letter from the Chamber 
of Commerce of the City of Springfield, 
Mo., relative to the pending bill, also a 
brief Associated Press dispatch from the 
Washington Post of today relative to the 
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shipment of English and Canadian gold 
to the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] be per- 
mitted to extend his own remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 10 o’clock and 49 minutes 
p. m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, February 6, 1941, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARING 


The Committee on Agriculture will 
hold a hearing on Tuesday, February 11, 
1941, at 10 a. m., on H. J. Res. 15 in 
Room 1324, New House Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


172. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a copy of a pro- 
posed bill for the relief of Mrs. Addie Myers, 
widow of L. A. Myers; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

173. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting descriptive lists 
of all records authorized for disposition by 
him since the adjournment of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, third session; to the Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

174. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed provision pertaining to an ex- 
isting appropriation for the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year 1941 (H. Doc. No. 71); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

175. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting two sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriation for the 
Department of State, for the fiscal year 1941, 
amounting to $11,500, and a draft of a pro- 
posed provision pertaining to the appropria- 
tion, “Salaries, ambassadors and ministers,” 
of the Department (H. Doc. No. 72); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 562. A bill to 
provide for the establishment, administration, 
and maintenance of a Coast Guard Auxiliary 
and a Coast Guard Reserve; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 25). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KING: Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. H. R. 591. A bill to permit 
alien wives of American citizens who were 
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married prior to the approval of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924 to enter the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 28). Referred 
to the Union Calendar. 

Mr. KING: Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. H. R. 690. A bill to ex- 
tend further time for naturalization of alien 
veterans of ineligible race who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the 
World War; without amendment (Rept. No. 
29). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MOSER: Committee on the Census. 
H. R. 2665. A bill to provide for apportioning 
Representatives in Congress among the sev- 
eral States by the equal-proportions method; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 30). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. MOSER: Committee on the Census. 
H. R. 1619. A bill to provide for the appor- 
tionment of Representatives in Congress 
among the several States under the Sixteenth 
Census; without amendment (Rept. No. 31). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. KING: Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. H. R. 727. A bill for the re- 
lief of Dr. Wilhelm Wolfgang Krauss; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 26). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KING: Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. H. R. 724. A bill for the re- 
lief of Gloria D. Downing and George Corn- 
field; without amendment (Rept. No. 27). 
Referred to the Committee on the Whole 
House, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, commit- 
tees were discharged from the considera- 
tion of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2199) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Hurry; Committee on In- 
valid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 3093. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a bailiff by each district judge in a 
United States district court, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3094. A bill granting pensions and 
other benefits to veterans and former service 
men, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. R. 3095. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of a highway to Alaska; to the Committee 
on Roads. 

By Mr. THOMAS F. FORD: 

H. R. 3096. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
against persons employed or seeking employ- 
ment on national defense or other Govern- 
ment contracts because of the age, sex, race, 
or color of such persons; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 3097. A bill to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel] and former Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and certain Federal civil employees 
for personal property lost or damaged as a 
result of the hurricane and flood at Parris 
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Island, 8. C., on August 11-12, 1940; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SHERIDAN: 

H. R. 3098. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to amend the 
Schedule of Disability Ratings, 1925, as 
amended; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 3099. A bill to amend the Judicial 
Code by adding thereto a new section 247e, 
relating to the interception of wire or radio 
communications vy persons employed in the 
investigation, detection, or prevention of of- 
fenses against the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3100. A bill to establish uniform pro- 
cedure relative to the proof of age, place of 
birth, or of death; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHELCHEL: 

H. R. 3101. A bill providing for equalization 
of taxes in counties where there are Govern- 
ment-owned lands; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

H.R 3102. A bill to restore the 2-cent post- 
age rate on first-class mail; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3103. A bill making eligible, under the 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, for admis- 
sion to the Civilian Conservation Corps camps, 
or for any other governmental work, veterans 
otherwise qualified but whose names do not 
appear on the relief rolls; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R 3104. A bill granting pensions to vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War, includ- 
ing the Boxer Rebellion and the Philippine 
Insurrection, and the World War, their wid- 
ows, and dependents; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 3105. A bill to promote peace and the 
national defense through a more equal dis- 
tribution of burdens of war by drafting the 
use of money according to ability to lend to 
the Government; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 3106. A bill to provide that World War 
veterans who are totally and permanently dis- 
abled from nonservice causes shall be entitled 
to pension without regard to the length of 
service; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 3107. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 3108. A bill for the restriction of im- 
migration; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 3109. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act to provide annuities for in- 
dividuals who are totally and permanently 
disabled and have completed 15 years of serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. COSTELLO: 

H. R. 3124. A bill to provide for the retire- 
ment, rank, and pay of chiefs of branches 
or arms of the War Department; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3125. A bill to grant pensions and in- 
creases of pensions to widows and children 
and other dependents of veterans who died as 
@ result of injury or disease incurred in or 
aggravated by active military or naval service 
in the World War; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. DISNEY: 

H. R. 3126. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of certain public works on the Arkansas 
River at Tulsa and West Tulsa, Okla., for 
food control; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. KRAMER: 

H. R. 3127. A bill relating to mileage tables 
for the United States Army and other Gov- 
ernment agencies and to mileage allowances 
for persons employed in the offices of members 
of the House and Senate; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
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By Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 3128. A bill making oppression by Fed- 
eral officers a crime; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEITER: 

H. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution for the relief 
of the distressed and starving men, women, 
and children of Poland and other similarly 
afflicted areas; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. J. Res. 105. Joint resolution to continue 
the temporary increases in postal rates on 
first-class matter, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma: 

H. J. Res. 106. Joint resolution defining and 
classifying gratuity expenditures or disburse- 
ments allowable as offsets in favor of the 
United States and against claims of Indian 
nations, tribes, or bands; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WHELCHEL: 

H. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution providing for 
the payment of war debts by the acquisition 
of funds in the United States and certain 

ions in the Western Hemisphere of 
countries in default in the payment of such 
war debts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H. Res. 96. Resolution providing for the 
salary of an assistant clerk to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H. R. 3110. A bill for the relief of Thomas 

Green Wiggins; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 3111. A bill for the relief of Andrew 
Kovacs; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BURGIN: 

H. R. 3112. A bill for the relief of Robert C. 

Boyd, Sr.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CLAYPOOL: 

H.R.3113. A bill for the relief of Cecil 

Higginbotham; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HART: 

H.R.3114. A bill for the relief of the Pas- 
saic Valley Sewerage Commissioners; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H.R.3115. A bill for the relief of Elmer 

Edward Mynatt; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. JOHNS: 

H. R. 3116. A bill for the relief of Ernest 
Melotte and Mary Melotte; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr, MICHAEL J. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 3117. A bill for the relief of Jacques 
(Giacomo) Medvedieff; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ROLPH: 

H. R. 3118. A bill for the relief of the State 
compensation insurance fund of California; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.3119. A bill for the relief of the State 
compensation insurance fund of California; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H.R.3120. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to set aside the trial-board conviction of 
Policeman William F. Fey and his resultant 
dismissal and to reinstate Willlam F. Fey to 
his former position as a member of the Metro- 
politan Police Department; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 
H. R. 3121. A bill for the relief of the Auto- 


matic Temperature Control Co., Inc.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. WHELCHEL: 

H. R. 3122. A bill awarding the Distin- 
guished Service Medal to Joseph Ernest 
Shafer, ex-seaman, second class, United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLIE: 

H. R. 3123. A bill granting a pension to Alice 
Laureine Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


204. By Mr. ANDREWS: Resolution adopted 
by the Common Council of the City of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on January 21, 1941, opposing the 
St. Lawrence seaway project; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

205. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition for 
the construction of a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital in the San Joaquin Valley, Calif.; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

206. Also, Senate Joint Resolution No. 7, 
memorializing Congress to provide funds for 
greater speed in completion of the Central 
Valley project in aid of the national defense; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

207. Also, Senate Joint Resolution No. 6, 
relating to the construction of necessary 
roads required by the Army and Navy; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

208. Also, Senate Joint Resolution No. 5, 
relating to the baneful effect of the importa- 
tion of livestock and dressed meats from 
countries where foot-and-mouth disease ex- 
ists; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

209. Also, Assembly Joint Resolution No. 2, 
memorializing Congress to amend the Social 
Security Act with reference to the exempt in- 
come rights accorded persons receiving old- 
age assistance; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

210. Also, Assembly Joint Resolution No. 8, 
relating to excess-profits-tax legislation; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

211. Also, Assembly Joint Resolution No. 13, 
memorializing the Secretary of the Navy to 
establish an airdrome at San Francisco Bay; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

212. Also, Assembly Joint Resolution No. 16, 
memorializing Congress to render continued 
aid to Great Britain; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

213. Also, Assembly Joint Resolution No. 19, 
memorializing and petitioning Congress to en- 
act legislation giving to draftees and others 
entering the military and naval service of the 
United States adequate insurance protection 
for themselves in the form of permanent total- 
disability insurance, as well as life-insurance 
protection; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

214. Also, Assembly Joint Resolution No. 17, 
relating to Sacramento River flood-control 
project; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

215. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of Gov- 
ernor Nicholas Cooks Chapter, D. A. R., on 
the subject of national defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

216. By Mr. HAINES: Petition of Rev. C. A. 
McConaughy, Laurel, Pa., and members of his 
church, urging proper protection of the young 
men in the various training camps throughout 
the Nation; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

217. Also, petition of Mrs. G. N. Yagle, Red 
Lion, Pa., and other citizens of that com- 
munity, urging proper protection of the young 
men in the various training camps throughout 
the Nation; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

218, By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Petition 
oi W. H. Jacob, president, Dallas City Town- 
send Club, and 375 other members concern- 
ing old-age pensions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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219. By Mr, MCINTYRE. Memorial of the 
the House of Representatives, Twenty-sixth 
Legislature of the State of Wyoming, memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United States to 
amend the Reclamation Act and the Case- 
Wheeler Act (Public, No. 848, 76th Cong.) re- 
lating to water rights for supplemental water 
supply; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Reclamation. 

220. By Mr. RICH: Resolution adopted by 
the Olkosky-Jessop Post, No. 194, American 
Legion, of Emporium, Pa.; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

221. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of the Ver- 
mont State Chamber of Commerce, urging 
further increase and the speeding up of ma- 
terial aid to Great Britain and, if deemed 
needful for the protection of the United States 
and the Americas and Great Britain, the ex- 
tension of financial aid to Great Britain; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

222. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Polish Falcons, Z. B. No. 1, of South Bend, 
Ind., urging consideration of their resolu- 
tion with reference to safety and security of 
this Nation; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

223. Also, petition of Adequate National 
Defense Association, Norfolk, Va., and Old 
Dominion Post, No. 158, Jewish War Veterans, 
Norfolk, Va., urging consideration of their res- 
olutions with reference to national defense; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
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Rev. Roy Ewing Vale, D. D., minister of 
the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, our gracious and loving 
Heavenly Father: We pray Thee to bless 
this day the Senate of the United States. 
As these Thy servants seek to do that 
which is wise and right for the Nation, 
wilt Thou by Thy wisdom guide in all 
thought and decision? 

We beseech Thy merciful favor upon 
all the people of our land; and as those 
in places of government, both national 
and local, from the President and the 
Senate to the humblest magistrate, carry 
forward their responsibilities, may they 
by the power of Thy Spirit lead us in the 
ways of a nation whose God is the Lord. 

We speak our prayer that these days 
of agony in the world may be shortened, 
and that upon the earth there may come 
a tranquillity wherein shall be estab- 
lished justice and peace for all men. 
To this high purpose, guide all our deeds, 
Almighty God. 

These things we ask in the name of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
February 3, 1941, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
77) making an appropriation to the 
United States Maritime Commission for 
emergency cargo-ship construction, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 15) authorizing the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives to have printed 
for its use additional copies of the hear- 
ings held before said committee on the 
bill (H. R. 1776) further to promote the 
defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
77) making an appropriation to the 
United States Maritime Commission for 
emergency cargo-ship construction, and 
for other purposes, and it was signed by 
the Vice President. 


FINANCIAL DATA AND REPORTS OF CERTAIN 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES AND CORPORA- 
TIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, reporting pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 292, Seventy-sixth 
Congress (by Mr. Byrp, agreed to July 29, 
1940), calling on the Secretary of the 
Treasury for financial statements and 
annual reports of certain governmental 
agencies and corporations, which was re- 
ferred to the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Executive Agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of naval contracts entered into 
under authority of section 4 of Public 
Act No. 43, Seventy-sixth Congress, to- 
gether with copies of the contracts con- 
cerned, for the period June 11 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 


SPECIAL STATISTICAL STUDIES, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMECRE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, statements relative to statistical 
studies made in the Department upon 
payment of the cost thereof, showing the 
names for whom work has been per- 
formed, the nature of the services rend- 
ered, the price charged, and so forth, 
which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Coordinator of 
the Office for Emergency Management, 
Division of Defense Housing Coordina- 
tion, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act, and for other purposes, which, 
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with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


LIST OF RECORDS FOR DISPOSITION BY THE 
ARCHIVIST 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, submitting descriptive 
lists of all records authorized for disposi- 
tion by him since the adjournment of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to a 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BarKLEY and Mr. Brewster members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, by rea- 
son of the fact that Iam chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, under the law 
it is my duty to designate two members 
of the Board of Visitors to the Coast 
Guard Academy. I now designate the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster] 
to represent the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. The Presiding Officer of the 
Senate has the duty of appointing one 
member of the Board of Visitors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
law, the Chair designates the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Haren! to be a 
member of the Board of Visitors to the 
Coast Guard Academy. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR AUSTIN ON LEND-LEASE 
RILL 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I will 
broadcast from transcription by radio 
station WTAG at Worcester, Mass., this 
day at 6:45 p. m., an address entitled 
“New England’s Stake in 1776.” 

My argument in this eddress contains, 
among others, the following points: 

H.R.1776 aims at development of in- 
ternal strength. 

Aid to Britain is not the principal 
objective. 

Aid to Britain is only an incidental 
objective. 

A good defense against either the 
threat of military aggression or against 
actual military invasion requires the same 
centralization of responsibility and de- 
centralization of authority permitted by 
H. R. 1776. 

Substitution of a loan of money would 
ad Britain, but would leave us practically 
where we are today respecting facilities 
for expediting national defense. 

The special contribution to legislation 
of H. R. 1776 would be to place the Presi- 
dent now, in time of peace, in substan- 
tially the same status that President Wil- 
son had in time of war. 

The exercise of such powers of coordi- 
nation and regulation of industry as 
H. R. 1776 vests in the President ought 
to prevent repetition of the needless 
penalties suffered in 1917, due to pro- 
crastination, congestion, overstrain, and 
exhaustion of capital, manufacturing es- 
tablishments, and labor. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» following this anal- 
ysis the text of the broadcast to be de- 
livered by me. 
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There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NEW ENGLAND'S STAKE IN 1776 


Our stake in H. R. 1776 is impressive. Pos- 
sibly it is a vital stake. Whether the im- 
mediate or remote future means peace or 
war for us, the centralization of responsi- 
bility and decentralization of authority per- 
mitted by the bill are especially important 
to New England. 

The main objective of 1776 is the develop- 
ment of internal strength. Aid to Britain is 
incidental. 

We demand of our Central Government 
forward-looking legislation that will enable 
it to execute precautionary measures. Sec- 
ondarily, if war cannot be prevented, we re- 


- quire of our Government adequate defense, 


to the end that freedom may be perpetu- 
ated, Finally, we insist upon the perpetu- 
ation of freedom, not only because it is a 
political essential but also because freedom 
of religion is a spiritual necessity. 

We are enlisted on the side of freedom 
against slavery, religion against paganism, 
humanitarianism against barbarism, in what 
we recognize as a world revolution. We hope 
that the war will not come into the Western 
Hemisphere, but we have admitted by our 
numerous acts creating armies and navies, 
and the many measures for production of 
munitions, that the war concerns us. 

Assuming that there is danger of only the 
threat of military invasion, what then is the 
stake of New England in 1776? We assert 
now that it concerns us in a vital sense. 
Physically, the effect of the threat of war 
upon us, if we did not enact and put into 
operation such legislation as H. R. 1776, 
would be to reduce the very stature of our 
citizenship. The mere threat of the war 
would have the consequence of retrogression 
to those lower levels of existence which now 
enslave the conquered countries of the 
world and against which our labor would be 
pitted, and defeated. In competition with 
forced labor, the products of free labor would 
have no market, because all markets are 
price markets. 

Labor’s stake in H. R. 1776 is more vital 
than that of any other class of citizens. Pic- 
ture the effect upon our smart New England 
mill towns of failure of government to pre- 
pare to resist such aggression. Ere long 
their aspect would change as though they 
had been scourged by pestilence. This would 
occur without actual combat, insidiously, 
without direct warning of attack, and by the 
operation of laws of economics which are as 
inevitable as gravity. 

That which we have called progress has 
engendered pacifism. The moral, intellec- 
tual, and technical development into which 
we have poured our capital and labor built 
toward a peaceful existence in which free- 
dom was reconciled with order by the consent 
of the governed, and not by coercion and 
tyranny. The menace of war, as glorified 
and conducted by Hitler, expressly aims at 
the destruction of all that we cherish, Force, 
rather than self-discipline, is his universal 
rule of life. Its consequence is not happi- 
ness, or any of the things we have striven 
for, but is regimented, heart-breaking exist- 
ence under a great war machine. I say that 
the mere menace of this thing would work 
havoc for us. We would suddenly turn both 
capital and labor from the development of 
our ideals to frantic efforts toward military 
power. We would change from pacifism 
to warmongering, to use that hateful word 
by which Hitler cleverly started a wave of 
prejudice throughout the world and which 
now beats high against any statesman who 
seeks to defend this country against his bar- 
baric tyranny. 

National allegiance is the supreme rule of 
political conduct, “when the storm beats 
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against the wall,” party allegiance is sub- 
sidiary to it. 

Assuming that there is danger of military 
invasion of the Western Hemisphere, what, 
then, is the stake of New England in 1776? 

In my opinion, it is in the most imminent 
peril threatening any region in the Western 
Hemisphere. New England, with its envi- 
rons, reaches out as a thumblike salient, 
surrounded by the Atlantic Ocean, the St. 
Lawrence River, Lake Champlain, and the 
Hudson River. Geographically, New Eng- 
land joins one of the belligerents. No forti- 
fications have been necessary to guard the 
line as between us. But modern methods of 
warfare practically eliminate boundary lines. 
By air, it is less than an hour from Montreal 
to Burlington, and less than 2 hours from 
Burlington to Boston or New York. 

The United States Conference of Mayors, 
in which cities of New England are repre- 
sented, last Friday presented to the Presi- 
dent a report for civil-defense organization 
and administration, which contained this 
significant statement: 

“If Montreal, just a few minutes by air 
from the border of New York State, has 
deemed it advisable to plan an extensive 
air-raid shelter scheme it is at least well 
that we give some thought to developing a 
coordinated and workable civii-defense pro- 
gram for American cities—particularly for 
those cities in areas which are, in the opin- 
ion of military experts, vulnerable to attack.” 

New England is particularly vulnerable. 
Because of its accessibility from the ocean, 
it has been the doorway for invading forces 
in time of war. I cite Lexington and Con- 
cord, Ticonderoga and Bennington in the 
Revolution, the Battle of Plattsburg on 
Champlain in 1814, the St. Albans raid in 
1864. 

New England is vulnerabie, also, because 
it is attractive to an enemy as a great work- 
shop: The destruction of a machine-tooi 
factory, for instance, would be like a direct 
hit at a vital organ. Moreover, the entice- 
ment which our skilled laborers, as well as 
our plants and facilities offer to such an 
aggressor as Hitler, creates more of a menace 
to our safety than any other element of this 
rich salient. What a wonderful reservoir of 
manpower this would be to capture and 
enslave. 

Assuming invasion shouid be intended, we 
know from our bitter experience in the last 
war that New England should lead in seek- 
ing to avoid repetition of the congestion, 
paralysis, and social disruption caused here, 
before powers of coordination were vested in 
Mr. Baruch and the War Industries Board. 
No lesson of the industrial side of the war 
will be longer remembered than that taught 
by the penalties due to the overload which 
fell upon the manufactories of the north- 
eastern section of the United States. 

Clarkson, in Industrial America in the 
World War, pages 234-235, says: 

“The northeastern section of the United 
States is predominantly the manufacturing 
region, and it enjoys the advantage of being 
near to Washington. It was but natural that 
each of the score of Government purchasing 
agencies should instinctively turn to this re- 
gion, and there being virtually no thought of 
the relation between the total volume of the 
20 sources of orders and the productive ca- 
pacity of the favored section—fiowing from a 
lack of centralized control of buying—an 
overtaxing of every facility of production in 
this section resulted. Power, transportation 
facilities, fuel, materials, labor, and finance 
were strained to the point of collapse. 

“Long before there was anything approach- 
ing an authoritative and general control of 
the creation and utilization of facilities, the 
condition had become inextricably snarled. 
There was not only that general congestion 
of the northeastern section, but there were 
innumerable local entanglements in and out 
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of that section. The different supply agencies 
of the Army, the Navy, the Shipping Board, 
had placed orders without reference to, or 
thought of, each other. The result was that 
there was not power, fuel, transportation, or 
labor enough to go around. Thus orders 
were many times placed where they never 
could be filled. Each agency counted on all 
the local factors of production as available 
for itself, not knowing that other agencies 
were doing the same. Even when they were 
aware of their conflicting plans, the respon- 
sibility of each officer for the success of his 
own job drove him to plan and strive for his 
own. In this way many brilliant individual 
achievements in procuring production were 
at the cost of bitter failures.” 

Such disorganization and confusion were 
devastating in their effect upon all phases of 
life in New England, and, we can now see, 
unnecessary. It would, without doubt, recur. 
The sole remedy for it before was the exercise 
by President Wilson, in March 1918, of re- 
sponsibility centered in him by the declara- 
tion of war, made 12 months before. He 
created the War Industries Board and vested 
its director, Baruch, with complete power by 
a mere Executive order. The President has 
no such authority now. He would be given 
such authority if H. R. 1776 became a law. 

Will New Englanders be passive in the 
much more perilous conditions of today than 
those of 1917, or will we insist upon reason- 
ably speedy passage of such legislation as 
H. R. 1776? £ 

The demand now being made upon the 
Federal Government by the cities of New 
England and other cities throughout the 
United States for the creation of a Federal 
Civil Defense Board, with Federal regional 
offices, and local civil-defense boards, for 
working out detailed coordinated plans of 
passive air defense, decontamination, medi- 
cal services, clearing of debris, repairing of 
roads, estimating the number and kind of 
equipment to be provided for all emergen- 
cies, cannot be fulfilled without some such 
legislation as 1776. Anticipatory demands 
were not made in 1917, as they now are. 
Yet, procrastination until 12 months after 
the declaration of war caused the confusion 
in New England referred to. Order and ef- 
ficiency, as it was finally evolved, was a con- 
sequence of the Executive order made within 
only 6 months of the Armistice. Such an 
order cannot be made without legislation 
carrying the grant of power contained in 
1776, because we are not in a state of war. 

The report of the conference of mayors 
shows that the whole experience of England 
under the new conditions indicates that na- 
tional policies are essential in such fields 
as financing the cost of shelters, warning 
systems, communications control, evacua- 
tion, mutual-aid plans, etc. There must be 
close liaison between Federal and local au- 
thorities concerning water, light, heat, tele- 
phone, and other public services. There 
must be harmony between civil passive- 
defense schemes and Federal military prep- 
arations. 

Have you any doubt that the self-control 
of ordinary times will not serve us in New 
England in time of war, or under the threat 
of war? The experience I have described 
conclusively establishes the wisdom of not 
delaying until we have a demand that can- 
not wait. 

It is not difficult to imagine the condemna- 
tion of the Federal Government which New 
England would have pronounced had it not 
already devised a plan of national defense 
and devoted the energies of Congress prin- 
cipally to those great measures which au- 
thorize the creation of a two-ocean Navy, 
the ordering out of the National Guard, the 
selective training and service of men, and the 
appropriation of enormous sums of money. 
Protection was the objective, prudence was 
the motivation. Shall we halt now? Or, 
shall we carry on in the logical manner dic- 
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tated by the developing and fateful conditions 
in the world at this moment? 

Apart from all other considerations, New 
England's stake in 1776 includes prevention 
of congestion of manufacturing, of overstrain 
and exhaustion of labor, of blocking of trans- 
portation, of rationing and regimentation of 
life, of confiscation of capital. 

Indeed, New England's stake is prevention 
of the severe penalties which may be in- 
evitable if we procrastinate in granting now, 
in time of peace, the extraordinary powers 
necessary to prepare against a time of war, 
or threat of war. 

New England would denounce the Federal 
Government if it waited for invasion before 
seeking from Congress the facilities with 
which to meet invasion. New England, like 
other parts of the United States, would not 
be content should the Government fail to 
organize and activate the entire resources 
of this country—spiritual, material, and eco- 
nomic—in advance of the impact of either 
military or economic or ideological aggres- 
sion. 

The words “lend-lease” have a tendency 
to divert, emotionally and intellectually, the 
thought of our people. Aid to other countries 
is a proximate necessity, but it is not the 
major necessity. Defense is the major 
necessity. Support of those who hold the 
front line in the combat between freedom 
and slavery, whether successful or unsuccess- 
ful, would gain us time in which to construct 
without disorder, and without the hardships 
suffered in 1917, the battlements of spirit, ma- 
terials, and economy. It is our hope that 
the unity of all who cherish freedom will 
quicken the morale of those who give every- 
thing, including life, for victory over tyranny. 

Do we need to be terrified to create this 
unity? I think not. The calm but deter- 
mined acts of Congress involving a 5-year 
program of training, a 6-year plan of build- 
ing a navy, and additional locks for the 
Panama Canal are proof that we are, in fact, 
united without the stimulus of either terror 
or a proclamation of war. 

Another stake which New England has in 
common with all the States is triumph over 
the softening, enervating, soporific propa- 
ganda which is the technique hitherto em- 
ployed to prepare democracies for enslave- 
ment. This is the insidious weapon of the 
enemy already within our gates. 

Do you think that Government would be 
performing its duty to us if it did no more 
than loan $2,000,000,000 to Britain? 

Do you think that this enemy can be effec- 
tively met without such enabling legislation? 

The practicable mechanics of effectually re- 
sisting internal sabotage, sedition, and espi- 
onage must be provided. In order to reconcile 
civil liberties with national-defense activities 
we must have a national control. 

The mayors of our cities have ized 
this. The conference of mayors reports that 
an organization combining central direction 
and guidance, with a large measure of local 
decentralization, should be set up. It should 
allow sufficient elasticity to meet the rapidly 
changing situations which may arise. 

Such a general organization set up in nor- 
mal times ought to be equally suitable for 
abnormal conditions; it should be designed 
to enable it to meet an emergency with a 
minimum of delay and a maximum of effi- 
ciency. 

The substitution of a loan of money or 
credit for the grant of powers contained in 
H. R. 1776 would undoubtedly aid Britain, 
but it would be almost entirely lacking in 
respect of the most vital necessities which 
concern us. Such a substitute would disre- 
gard the benefits which New England and the 
rest of the United States seek. It would leave 
us practically where we are today in our na- 
tional-defense program. 

H. R. 1776 would vest the centralized re- 
sponsibility in the President and permit a 
decentralized authority to be vested in the 
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Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
or the head of any other department or agency 
of the Government to procure in any way 
not in violation of the Constitution, or to dis- 
pose of, any defense articles. Moreover, 1776 
would grant authority not now existing to 
promulgate necessary rules and regulations 
directly or through such decentralized agen- 
cies for carrying out the plan of defense of 
the United States, “notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law.” The substantial 
effect of this is to put the President in a 
status similar to that occupied by President 
Wilson in March 1918, when he set up the 
War Industries Board, which brought order 
out of chaos and performance out of pa- 
ralysis. 

One of the stakes that New England has, 
therefore, is the early coordination of Fed- 
eral and local preparation in order to prevent 
the wasteful and destructive confusion in 
production and disposal of defense articles 
which is inevitable in the absence of such a 
statute as this bill is designed to create. 

Foresight, based on our own experience, 
and the observation of the experiences of 
other countries during the past 15 months 
may successfully protect us. 

It should be remembered that it is the 
intention of Government to write into the 
act limitations which will return to the peo- 
ple former control of the policies of govern- 
ment, 

This is characteristic of the historic success 
of Americans in saving, in times of emer- 
gency, their own beloved institutions and the 
foundations upon which they stand. The 
power and the glory of the Republic has ever 
been its capacity to submit, temporarily, to 
centralization of responsibility and restore 
the democratic processes when the emergency 
has passed. 

Whether the destiny of New England, to- 
gether with the rest of the United States, is 
a stewardship for the battle lines; whether we 
are to be an object of direct threat of ag- 
gression; or whether, for any cause, we should 
become a belligerent ourselves, it is an im- 
mediate requirement that we implement the 
Federal Government with the means of con- 
verting, in time of peace, in an orderly man- 
ner, and with the least dislocation of the 
free life of America, all of our resources. 

In any development of world affairs, pres- 
ently, and for a long time to come, the proper 
execution of the powers contained in H. R. 
1776 would so quicken our spiritual life, so 
develop our efficiency in production, so build 
up our Army and Navy that peace in this 
hemisphere would be assured, and our voice 
in establishing the new sanctions of inter- 
national good behavior in future would have 
authority. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The Vice President laid before the 
Senate the following memorial of the 
Legislature of Wyoming, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce: 

Enrolled Joint Memorial No. 1 
Senate, Twenty-sixth Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming 
Joint memoriel memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to approve the location 
of a dam at the so-called Boysen Dam site 
near Thermopolis, Wyo., as against the pro- 
posed dam site at Kane, Wyo. 

Whereas the United States Department of 
War, through its Corps of Engineers, has made 
@ comprehensive survey of the Big Horn 
Rivers and tributaries to determine ways and 
means of accomplishing adequate flood con- 
trol of the Missouri River by control of the 
Big Horn River and tributaries; and 

Whereas the Corps of Engineers has re- 
ported favorably upon two dam sites in said 
Big Horn River drainage, one being the so- 
called Boysen Dam site, near Thermopolis, 
Wyo., and the other being the site near Kane, 
Wyo.; and 
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Whereas if the Kane Dam site is approved 
and a dam constructed there, nearly 10,000 
acres of irrigated land would be submerged, 
causing great loss to the State of Wyoming 
and affording no possibility of further irriga- 
tion in the Big Horn River basin in Wyoming 
nor offering any relief in the Upper Big Horn 
basin from the distressing silt problems 
existing there; and 

Whereas Boysen Dam, if constructed, 
would submerge very little valuable irrigated 
land, would control the silt problem, and 
should allow further irrigation of new lands 
and the supplying of supplemental water to 
lands already under irrigation in the States 
of Wyoming and Montana: Now, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Wyoming (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That the Congress aforesaid be, and 
it is hereby, memorialized to promptly, dili- 
gently, and fairly consider and act toward 
the approval of the Boysen dam-site location: 
Providing, That adequate provision is made to 
protect all present water rights and to allow 
the allocation of water stored therein for fur- 
ther use for irrigation in Wyoming and Mon- 
tana, furnishing supplemental water for all 
existing rights and for development of such 
new areas as may be determined to be feasible 
by the United States Bureau of Reclamation: 
Providing further, That the construction of 
a dam at either the Kane or Boysen sites 
shall in no way affect future irrigation devel- 
opment of the area of the basin above such 
site; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies hereof be 
promptly transmitted to the President and 
Vice President of the said United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Congress, United States Senator JOSEPH C. 
O’Manoney, United States Senator Harry H. 
Scuwartz, and Congressman Jonn J. 
MCINTYRE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before 
the Senate the following memorial of the 
Legislature of Arizona, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance: 

House Memorial No. 1 


Memorial relating to the protection of the 
livestock industry 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

In the United States, the livestock industry 
is an integral part of the national economic 
structure, not only because of the large num- 
ber of persons who gain their livelihood there- 
from, the gross income from livestock and 
livestock products constituting more than 
half of the total income of farms and ranges, 
but also because of the important part the 
livestock industry plays in feeding the Na- 
tion’s civilian population and armed forces. 

The conclusion follows that whatever may 
be done to establish and maintain the pros- 
perity of the livestock industry is a move- 
ment in behalf of national welfare. What- 
ever tends to break down and demoralize 
the livestock industry works an injury to all 
industry, to business, and to the wage earner, 
and endangers an important food supply in 
the event of national emergency. 

Authorities agree that the livestock indus- 
try of the United States can and is ready and 
anxious to supply the domestic demand for 
meat and meat products at reasonable prices. 
Despite this fact, the livestock industry of 
the Nation is faced with ruinous competi- 
tion, inasmuch as foreign peoples are raising 
a large part of the livestock consumed in the 
United States, and American packers and 
manufacturers of meat products have estab- 
lished plants in South American and other 
countries, and are shipping in huge quanti- 
ties of meat products, produced with cheap 
labor, and underselling the local product. It 
is an established fact that these imports 
have increased by leaps and bounds in the 
past 9 years. 
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Wherefore your memorialist, the House of 
Representatives of the State of Arizona, ur- 
gently requests: 

1. That effective legislative means be 
adopted to protect this Nation’s livestock 
market for this Nation’s livestock producers. 

2. That the import duty on livestock and 
livestock products be maintained at a level 
representing at least the difference in cost 
of production between this country and for- 
eign livestock-producing countries. 

3. That reciprocal trade agreements with 
South American and other countries which 
permit the flooding of our market with live- 
stock or livestock products be discouraged 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate the following senate me- 
morial of the Legislature of Arizona, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Senate Memorial No. 2 
Memorial relating to aid to Great Britain 
To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

The assaults of the totalitarian dictators 
upon the free peoples of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa amply demonstrate to the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere what they may rea- 
sonably expect if they do not take im- 
mediate steps to stem those assaults and to 
arm against ruthless aggression. 

Of all the democratic countries of Europe, 
Great Britain alone has thus far been able 
successfully to resist the terrific onslaughts 
which Hitler has directed against her shores, 
but it is becoming increasingly evident that 
she cannot long continue against such tre- 
mendous odds. 

It must be clear to all thinking people that 
in thus opposing the forces of Hitler in her 
own defense, Great Britain, regardless of her 
intent in the premises, is fighting also in de- 
fense of every man, woman, and child in 
the United States, and that it is for our best 
interests that she be given every proper aid 
in her life struggle to the end that we may 
be afforded the greatest possible time within 
which to prepare ourselves for the struggle 
we shall inevitably have to make if Great 
Britain goes down to defeat. 

There is now pending before the Congress 
a proposed measure, designated as H. R. 1776, 
commonly known as the lease-lend bill, by 
the terms of which the President of the 
United States is given extraordinary powers 
for the purpose of rendering all proper aid 
and assistance to Great Britain. 

It is the belief of your memorialist that 
this bill should pass in order that such as- 
sistance may be immediately available; and 
that time is of the essence lest the assist- 
ance come too late, not only to save Great 
Britain but to preserve our own land from 
the horrors of war brought directly to its 
shores, 

Wherefore your memorialist, the senate of 
the State of Arizona, prays: 

That H. R. 1776, commonly known as the 
lease-lend bill, be brought up before your 
honorable body for immediate passage, and 

to the end that the President of the 
United States may be empowered to throw 
open to the aid of Great Britain, in this 
time of trial and tribulation, the vast re- 
sources of our great land. 

Unanimously adopted January 30, 1941. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate the following joint memo- 
rials of the Legislature of Oregon, which 
were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 

House Joint Memorial No. 1 

Whereas, on November 5, 1940, the Honor- 
able Franklin Delano Roosevelt was elected 
President of the United States of America; 
and 
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Whereas, on Monday, January 20, 1941, he 
was inaugurated for the succeeding 4 years as 
Chief Executive of this great Republic; and 

Whereas he has the responsibility of un- 
precedented duties in a time of world crisis; 
and 

Whereas he and the people of America are 
confronted with grave questions, both domes- 
tic and international: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That the Forty-first Ses- 
sion of the Oregon State Legislature extend 
to the Honorable Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
its sincere wishes for success in his office as 
President, in this great world crisis; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we pledge to the Honorable 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, as President of 
the United States, and to the Congress of 
the United States our sincere support in all 
efforts to maintain and defend American 
democracy, peace, and security, without in- 
volvement in foreign war; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to Hon. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and 
to the President of the Senate of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States, and to the Secre- 
tary of State for the United States. 


House Joint Memorial No. 2 


Whereas there is pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States legislation known 
as the lend-lease bill; and 

Whereas in these times of grave peril for 
the democracies of the world there is ex- 
treme need for speedy and vigorous action; 
and 

Whereas embattled Great Britain has ex- 
pressed its dire need for the supplies of war; 
and 

Whereas it is in the best interests of the 
United States to take any and all steps de- 
signed to keep the Nation out of actual com- 
bat which will involve the lives and the 
safety of the youth of this country; and 

Whereas in the considered judgment of the 
Presidential nominees of both great politi- 
cal parties in the last national campaign, 
there is urgent need for such legislation to 
safeguard our own democracy and its eco- 
nomic future: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the senate jointly 
concurring therein), That the Forty-first ses- 
sion of the Oregon State Legislature do ur- 
gently memorialize the Congress of the 
United States now in session, give earnest 
and speedy consideration to the lend-lease 
bill now pending before Congress; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to the 
Secretary of State for the United States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate the following joint me- 
morial of the Legislature of Montana, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


Senate Joint Memorial No. 2 


Joint memorial to the Congress of the 
United States requesting their considera- 
tion and notice of conditions tending to 
weaken and undermine the democracy we 
are striving to perpetuate 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled: 

Whereas during the past several years 
there has been a tendency on the part of 
Congress to enact laws creating and giving 
arbitrary administrational and jurisdictional 
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powers to divisional and subdivisional gov- 
ernmental agencies; and 

Whereas it is generally understood that 
more or less discretional power must, and 
should be, delegated to the administrative 
agency charged with enforcement of said 
laws, however it should be borne in mind 
that a democracy can exist only so long as 
those who govern do so by consent of the 
governed: Now, therefore, 

We petition you that so far as is practi- 
cable, agencies entrusted with arbitrary 
powers be limited -by statute in the exercise 
of such powers; and we further 

Petition you that appeal to competent 
courts be made available by any appellant to 
any ruling made by any governmental agency 
entrusted with such arbitrary and jurisdic- 
tional powers. 

It is hereby directed that copies of this 
joint memorial be sent to the Honorable 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States; to the President of the Sen- 
ate; and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States; and to each 
of the Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives from Montana. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before 
the Senate the following joint resolutions 
of the Legislature of California, which 
were referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations: 

Assembly Joint Resolution No. 6 
Relative to memorializing Congress to in- 
crease the appropriation of funds for the 

Central Valley water project 

Whereas the Central Valley project now in 
the course of construction will entail a total 
cost of more than $225,000,000; ard 

Whereas the amount appropriated for the 
next ensuing year is $25,000,000 and at this 
rate the project will not be completed until 
after the expiration of more than 5 years; and 

Whereas the water levels in the San Joa- 
quin Valley are continually receding, making 
it more difficult for farmers to operate their 
ranches successfully; and 

Whereas in the absence of the control of 
the Sacramento River which will be supplied 
by the dam, the application of the water of 
the Sacramento River to beneficial uses is 
more difficult and expensive than it would be 
if a continuous and stabilized flow were 
assured; and 

Whereas the completion of the dam will 
provide a source of electrical power which 
can be utilized for defense purposes; and the 
stabilization of the water supply will permit 
the production of agricultural products neces- 
sary for a proper defense program; and 

Whereas there is a plentiful and available 
supply of labor of the type needed for the 
construction work involved, the plan for the 
project is complete, and all that is necessary 
for more vigorous prosecution of the con- 
struction of the project is additional money: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States are hereby memoralized and urged to 
increase the appropriation for the Central 
Valley project so that the project may be com- 
pleted at the earliest possible time; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Governor of the State of 
California is hereby requested to cause to 
be transmitted copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each Senator and Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States; and that such Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from California are hereby re- 
spectfully urged to support such legislation as 
may be necessary to accomplish the purposes 
herein set forth. 
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Senate Joint Resolution No. 7 


Relative to memorializing Congress to pro- 
vide funds for greater speed in completion 
of the Central Valley project in aid of the 
national defense. 

Whereas the Central Valley project of Cali- 
fornia now under construction by the Federal 
Government will afford in a major degree a 
solution to the multiplying water problems 
of California by improving navigation on the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, by con- 
trol of floods, by salinity control, and by mak- 
ing available for irrigation, domestic and in- 
dustrial uses ample supplemental water sup- 
plies for many areas in dire need thereof; and 

Whereas said project when completed and 
in operation will also be capable of the eco- 
nomic production of electric energy in large 
quantities; and 

Whereas under the present construction 
program it is not contemplated that the 
project will be ready for operation prior to 
1945; and 

Whereas the national-defense program de- 
mands and requires an ample supply of elec- 
tric energy largely in excess of present plant 
capacities in northern California; and 

Whereas, by increasing the rate of con- 
struction of the Central Valley project, the 
necessity for such additional supplies of elec- © 
tric energy in aid of the national emergency 
can be met and supplied by said project; and 

Whereas unless additional appropriations 
for purposes of advancing the time for com- 
pletion of said project are made immediately 
available the necessary increase of electric 
energy may be supplied by the construction 
by private enterprise of additional power- 
Plant capacity which would seriously inter- 
fere with and hamper the absorption of 
Central Valley project power and interfere 
with and delay the return to the United States 
Treasury of funds expended for construction 
of said project; and 

Whereas the availability of adequate funds 
to complete construction of said project ear- 
lier than now contemplated would afford 
widespread benefits to people of the State of 
California and to the Nation at large and 
would materially advance the National de- 
fense program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of California (jointly), That the State of 
California, through its legislature, recom- 
mends to the President and to the Congress 
of the United States that in order to afford 
solution to the many pressing water prob- 
lems of California, and to aid the national 
defense, adequate and immediate provision be 
made by the Congress for continued and en- 
larged appropriations to enable greater speed 
in completion of the Central Valley project; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor is requested 
to transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and to the Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to the Senators and 
Representatives of the State of California in 
the Congress. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before 
the Senate the following joint resolution 
of the Legislature of California, which 
was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce: 


Assembly Joint Resolution No. 17 


Relative to Sacramento River flood-control 
project 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
passed and adopted a certain act on the 15th 
day of May 1928 which was approved by the 
President on February 28, 1929 (U. S. Stat. L., 
vol. 45, p. 534), which said act adopted the 
Sacramento River flood-control project and 
authorized certain funds to be appropriated 


3 for the construction thereof; 
an 
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Whereas the contribution of the United 
States for the construction of said Sacra- 
mento River flood-control project as author- 
ized by said act has been exhausted except 
for a small amount; and 

Whereas pursuant to the provisions of an 
act adopted by Congress on the 22d day of 
June 1936 the Secretary of War was author- 
ized and directed to cause a new examination 
and survey of the Sacramento River and its 
tributaries to be made and to report thereon; 
and 

Whereas this survey and report is not ex- 
pected to be completed until early in the 
year 1942; and 

Whereas the partially completed project 
will be endangered if construction thereon is 
not immediately and continuously carried on; 
and 

Whereas said project is designed to protect 
and does protect a large portion of the most 
fertile lands of the entire Sacramento Valley 
from floods, together with many cities and 
towns, public works and buildings, and the 
lives and property of all of the residents of 
said area: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the 
State oj California (jointly), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be, and it is hereby, 
respectfully petitioned and urgently requested 
to make available such funds as may be 
recommended in an interim report of the 
Secretary of War in connection with said 
Sacramento River flood-control project, with 
which to continue and carry on construction 
of said project until such time as the final 
survey and report of the Secretary of War 
will be available for consideration and ap- 
propriate action by the Congress; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the Secretary 
of War of the United States, and to each Sen- 
ator and Representative in Congress from the 
State of California. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate the following joint reso- 
lutions of the Legislature of California, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance: 

Assembly Joint Resolution No. 8 
Relative to excess-profits-tax legislation 
Whereas it has always been the policy of 

our Government to encourage the produc- 
tion of gold as a basis for our currency and 
as the ultimate and universal standard of 
value in trade among the peoples of the 
world, and the continued and increased pro- 
duction of gold is vital to the maintenance 
of our public credit; and 

Whereas owing to the fact that the price 
of gold is fixed, the current increases in the 
cost of labor and materials are now seriously 
limiting the opportunity for profitable min- 
ing of gold, and any further handicaps on 
gold production will further discourage in- 
vestment in gold-mining enterprises; and 

Whereas the production of gold and its 
sale at a fixed price amounts in fact merely 
to the marketing and ultimate exhaustion 
of existing assets, and no excess profits can 
be earned from such production, but the 
rate of production only can be increased or 
diminished; and 

Whereas many gold-mining enterprises 
have been conducted and are being con- 
ducted by companies with limited capital, 
and have operated without substantial 
profits in past years, and the imposition of 
excess-profits taxes on such companies would 
seriously cripple all such small enterprises; 
and 

Whereas all gold-mining companies which 
have been operating at a profit expend very 
substantial amounts out of their earnings 
in prospecting and exploratory work, a large 
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part of which would necessarily be curtailed 
in the event that the profits heretofore de- 
voted to such work were taken in excess- 
profits taxes; and 

Whereas for the foregoing reasons, excess- 
profits taxes on the production of gold are 
economically unsound, and result in the dis- 
couragement of investment in gold mining, 
curtail production and increase unemploy- 
ment, and strike all mining enterprises, large 
and small: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of Calfornia (jointly), That the 


Legislature of the State of California hereby 


memorializes the Congress and the President 
of the United States to exempt all income 
from gold mining from all excess-profits 
taxes, as was done under the excess-profits- 
tax law of 1917; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the respective chairmen of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and to each of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress from 
the State of California 


Assembly Joint Resolution No. 19 

Relative to memorializing and petitioning 

Congress to enact legislation giving to 

draftees and others entering the military 

and naval service of the United States ade- 

quate insurance protection for themselves 

in the form of permanent total disability 

insurance as well as life-insurance pro- 

tection 

Whereas from 1919 up to and including 
October 8, 1940, persons entering the military 
and naval service of the United States were 
given the privilege of applying for United 
States Government (converted) life insur- 
ance, including the permanent total disa- 
bility features thereof, which protected the 
soldier bimself; and 

Whereas Congress in the passage of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, 
approved October 8, 1940, provided in section 
611 of said act that, “No United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance shall be granted 
hereafter to any person under the provisions 
of section 300 of the World War Veterans Act 
of 1924, as amended”; and 

Whereas the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act does not provide permanent total 
disability benefit features or protection for 
the soldier himself and protects only the 
dependents and near relatives of the soldier; 
and 

Whereas it is estimated that 90 percent of 
those hereafter entering the military and 
naval service will be without dependents 
and therefore not in need of such insurance 
but are in need of insurance with perma- 
nent total disability features protecting the 
soldier himself; and 

Whereas experience during and since the 
World War has adequately proved and dem- 
onstrated the merits of permanent total dis- 
ability features of Government insurance, 
particularly as relates to the so-called mis- 
conduct cases, which are noncompensable 
for both compensation and pension, thereby 
taking care of these unfortunates who would 
otherwise be thrown upon the local com- 
munities for care and sustenance; and 

Whereas it appears that in the passage of 
the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, including section 611 thereof which 
prevented further application for United 
States Government life insurance with total 
permanent disability features thereof, those 
persons, including National Guard units en- 
tering Federal service after October 8, 1940, 
were discriminated against and were denied 
the privilege of taking out United States 
Government (converted) life insurance with 
permanent total disability features thereof, 
whereas those persons, including National 
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Guard units entering Federal service prior to 
October 8, 1940, were allowed and permitted 
to take out such insurance; and 

Whereas we believe in order to give to 
every commissioned officer and enlisted man 
and every member of the Army Nurse 
Corps (female) and the Navy Nurse Corps 
(female) when employed in active service 
under the War Department or Navy Depart- 
ment, proper protection for themselves and 
their dependents, the United States should 
again permit such persons, including draft- 
ees, the opportunity to apply for and be 
granted either national service life insur- 
ance or United States Government (con- 
verted) life insurance with permanent total 
disability features as now constituted: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
legislature of the State of California hereby 
memorializes and petitions Congress to enact 
legislation which will provide that such per- 
sons so entering the military and naval sery- 
ice of the United States, including draftees, 
shall be given the opportunity of taking 
either national service life insurance or 
United States Government (converted) life 
insurance, at their option, including the per- 
manent total disability features thereof; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this joint resolu- 
tion be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, to the Vice President of the 
United States, and to each Member of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and that the Senators 
and Representatives representing the State of 
California in Congress be urged actively to 
support such legislation. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate the following joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of California, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Assembly Joint Resolution No. 16 
Relative to memorializing Congress to render 
continued aid to Great Britain 

Whereas there is being presently waged on 
the continents of Europe and Africa a grim 
and deadly struggle which will determine for 
generations to come the peace, happiness, and 
welfare of the world; and 

Whereas this grave and bitter battle repre- 
sents not so much a clash between nations 
as it does a struggle between two conflicting 
ideologies—two ways of life: The one, 
founded on fear, fed on the oppression of 
minorities, preaching class hatred, suppress- 
ing individual liberties; the other, upholding 
and defending those fundamental principles 
of life, liberty, and property, inherent in and 
constituting the cornerstone of American 
democratic representative government as 
enunciated by the Constitution of the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas the people of Great Britain are 
today defending with their lifeblood the 
preservation of those democratic principles 
sacred to the people of America; and 

Whereas the people of Great Britain are 
dependent on the United States of America 
for continued aid and assistance in the prose- 
cution of their titanic struggle against the 
totalitarian forces now avowedly seeking to 
destroy democratic representative government 
throughout the world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States of America are hereby respectfully 
urged to continue to render all possible ma- 
terial aid short of war to Great Britain, in 
the form of equipment and supplies; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly send copies of this resolution to the 
President and the Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
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of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
to each Member of the House of Representa- 
tives from California in the Congress of the 
United States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate the following joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of California, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 6 


Relative to the construction of necessary 
roads required by the Army and Navy 


Whereas the Federal Government is at 
present working on an elaborate defense pro- 
gram, including the construction of numer- 
ous military establishments in all branches 
of the service and the enlargement of estab- 
lishments already built in California, for the 
purpose of training new Army and Navy per- 
sonnel; and 

Whereas the construction of adequate 
highways leading to these camps and other 
military areas to provide connections with 
the main arteries of the State is of vital im- 
portance to the rapid handling of supplies 
and troops; and 

Whereas the construction of these access 
roads is primarily an obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

Whereas California, with a registration of 
nearly 3,000,000 motor vehicles, is contribut- 
ing in excess of $32,000,000 each biennium to 
the Federal Government through gasoline 
taxes and excise taxes on motor vehicles; and 

Whereas Federal aid regularly contributed 
to the State under the terms of the Hayden- 
Gartwright Act is a main essential in the 
improvement of structures and highways on 
the Federal system with the State to stand- 
ards required of the State by Federal engi- 
neers affecting roadways, shoulder widths, 
and bridges as part of the new military- 
defense road system; and 

Whereas the regular allocations in Federal 
aid received by California have been gradu- 
ally getting less each biennium for a series 
of years, despite the enormous traffic require- 
ments peculiar to this State, with its ever- 
increasing record of out-of-State cars now to 
be further increased through the operation 
of military vehicles in great number, bring- 
ing about congestion in the vicinity of all 
plants operating under the national-defense 
program; and 

Whereas the expense of building a system 
of access roads is beyond the financial ability 
of the State, counties, and cities; and 

Whereas the California highway depart- 
ment is now doing all that is necessary in 
making surveys and estimates on proposed 
highway construction leading to the military 
units in the State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California does 
hereby urge and recommend the National 
Government to enact legislation that will 
provide immediate Federal money in suffi- 
cient amount to acquire all necessary prop- 
erty and to construct all necessary access 
roads required by the Army and Navy with- 
out disturbing the present payments to Cali- 
fornia of regular Federal-aid funds and the 
rules governing such payments; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Senate and the Assem- 
bly of the State of California call upon the 
members of the California delegation in Con- 
gress to caucus for the express purpose of 
consideration of this highly important mili- 
tary access-roads problem as affecting this 
State, using the full influence of the delega- 
tion in behalf of the proposal for full pay- 
ment of the planning and construction of 
the access roads by the Federal Government; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
respectfully submitted to the President of 
the United States, the President of the Sen- 
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ate, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to each of the Senators and 
Representatives of the State of California in 
Congress, and to the Secretary of War and 
of the Navy. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate the following joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of 
California, which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 


Assembly Joint Resolution No. 13 


Assembly Joint Resolution No. 13, relative to 


‘nemorializing the Secretary of the Navy to 

establish an airdrome at San Francisco Bay 

Whereas at the present juncture of world 
affairs it is necessary for adequate facilities 
to be provided for the naval air service in 
order adequately to protect the Pacific coast; 
and 

Whereas that strip of territory on the east 
shore of San Francisco Bay running south 
from University Avenue in Berkeley to the 
eastern approaches of the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge, west of the East Shore 
Highway and the cities of Berkeley, Emery- 
ville, and Oakland is ideally suited to serve 
as a flying field for large airplanes: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the 
State of California (jointly), That the Secre- 
tary of the Navy of the United States be me- 
morlalized to establish such a flying field in 
said place in furtherance of the national 
defense; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit a copy 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
ue United States, and to the Secretary of the 

avy. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before 
the Senate a petition of sundry citizens 
of DeSoto County, Miss., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to ban all alco- 
holic beverages from the vicinity of mili- 
tary training camps, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion of Old Dominion Post, No. 158, Jew- 
ish War Veterans, of Norfolk, Va., favor- 
ing the designation of the Fifth Naval 
District as a station of command for a 
vice admiral and that Rear Admiral 
Taussig be elevated to the rank of vice 
admiral as commandant of the naval dis- 
trict, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate resolu- 
tions of the Adequate National Defense 
Association, of Norfolk, Va., favoring the 
designation of the Fifth Naval District 
as a Station of command for a vice ad- 
miral and that Rear Admiral Taussig be 
elevated to the rank of vice admiral as 
commandant of the naval district; also 
that the Major General Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, and all future officers 
selected for that command, be accorded 
the rank of lieutenant general; which 
were referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, I 
present for printing in the body of the 
RecorD and appropriate reference a me- 
morial adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming, memorializing the 
Congress to amend the Reclamation Act 
and the Case-Wheeler Act relating to 
water rights for supplemental water sup- 
ply. The legislation sought by our State 
legislature is covered by S. 160, intro- 
duced by me January 6, and now pend- 
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ing before the Senate Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Conservation of water and its use in 
irrigation is the very life blood of sev- 
eral of our Western States. We need the 
best protection possible against years of 
drought and water shortage. The gen- 
eral reclamation laws and the Case- 
Wheeler Act are designed to aid in the 
storage of public water in our semiarid 
States in the West. Quite often these 
reservoirs hold excess water which should 
be available to farmers and ranchers 
downstream who irrigate their lands 
with water held under old water rights 
established under State laws. Drought 
and increasing upstream use diminish 
the old supply. 

The reclamation law directly, and the 
Case-Wheeler Act indirectly, limit the 
furnishing of water to 160 acres or less 
tracts. The scope and purpose of S. 160 
is to authorize the sale of stored public 
water without regard to the 160-acre 
limitation to farmers and ranchers who 
now have an irrigation water supply 
from sources other than a Federal irriga- 
tion project and need a supplemental 
supply from a Federal reclamation proj- 
ject or a project under the act of Octo- 
ber 14, 1940, amending the act of August 
11, 1939—the Case-Wheeler Act. 

The Congress has already authorized 
this relief to irrigators under the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project for the bene- 
fit of those needing a supplemental 
supply. S. 160 will give the same relief 
to all like situations and supply a needed 
flexibility enabling the Interior Depart- 
ment and those irrigating under private 
water rights to use water to the best 
advantage. 


The memorial was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, as 
follows: 


Enrolled Joint Memorial No. 1 

Joint memorial memorializing the Congress 

of the United States to amend the Recla- 

mation Act and the Case-Wheeler Act 

(Public, No. 848, 76th Cong.) relating to 

water rights for supplemental water sup- 

ply 

Whereas the Case-Wheeler Act (Public, No. 
848, 76th Cong.) contains provisions which in 
effect place lands in need of supplemental 
water supply on the same basis as original 
lands under the Reclamation Act, irrigation 
projects; and 

Whereas these provisions in the Case- 
Wheeler Act render the act inoperative for 
lands situated in arid regions of the West, 
including that area in the State of Wyoming: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Wyoming (the Senate concur- 
ring), That the Congress of the United States 
be, and it is hereby, memorialized to amend 
the Reclamation Act and the Case-Wheeler 
Act by eliminating the excess-land provisions 
from said acts wherein they affect lands hav- 
ing old water rights which are only to be 
furnished for supplemental water supply; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to United States Senators 
JosrepH C. O'MAHONEY and Harry H. 
Scuwartz and Congressman JOHN J. McIn- 
TYRE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a memorial identical with the 
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foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
Mr. GREEN presentec the following 
resolution of the Legislature of Rhode 
Island, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor: 
Senate Resolution No. 34 


Resolution requesting the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States to use their 
earnest efforts to have passed by Congress 
legislation giving preference to citizens of 
the United States in employment in all 
positions which have been vacated by 
young men who have been forced to leave 
such employment for military, naval, or 
other defense service 
Whereas in the interest of the preservation 

of this Nation, young men, within the age 

limit for military, naval, or other emergency 
service for national defense, are having to 
leave their employment, either through vol- 
untary enlistment or conscription; and 
Whereas in many instances an employer 
may fill the occurring vacancies with em- 
ployees who are not citizens of the United 

States and who are willing to work for less 

wage: and 
Whereas it is necessary to safeguard our 

own people, particularly our young men who 
are facing danger in order to protect us from 
the enemy within and without these United 

States: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this general assembly re- 

spectfully requests the Senators and Repre- 

sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the Unfted States to make every effort 
to have passed legislation which shall be con- 
stitutional and yet shali require that in any 
employment whatsoever, either in public 
works, Federal, State, county, city, town, 
village, or borough service, and also in private 
industry, preference shall first be given to 
citizens of the United States who are qualified 
to perform the work to which the employ- 
ment relates and every contract for such 
work shall contain a provision to this effect; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That when our young men seek 
reinstatement in that employment which they 
were forced to leave temporarily due to the 
emergencies of national defense and/or their 
military, naval, or other defense service, they 
shall be given the privilege of returning to 
the employment position which they occu- 
pied previous to their enlistment or con- 
scription, if they so desire, with no reduction 
of employment status or salary rating; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be au- 
thorized to transmit duly certified copies of 
this resolution to the Senators and Represen- 
tatives from Rhode Island in the Congress of 
the United States. 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I present 
a petition sent to me by H. Henry Schlo- 
mer, of Spokane, Wash., bearing the sig- 
natures of a great many citizens of my 
State on the question of pending legis- 
lation and praying for peace. I ask that 
it be referred to the proper committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition 
presented by the Senator from Washing- 
ton will be received and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a letter in the 
nature of petition signed by officers of 
Townsend Club No. 1, the Townsend 
Auxiliary, and the Club Council, of Nor- 
ton, Kans., praying for the enactment 
of the so-called Townsend plan, grant- 
ing old-age assistance, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. REYNOLDS presented the peti- 
tion of Caldwell County (N. C.) Chapter 
of the Committee to Defend America, 
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and other organizations of that vicinity, 
praying for the prompt adoption of 
measures looking to the national de- 
fense, with a limitation of debate, and 
so forth, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WHEELER presented a resolution 
of the Mining Association of Montana, 
favoring setting aside 5 percent of the 
license tax levied upon metal mines, coal 
mines, oil production, natural gas, and 
cement, as well as of the corporation li- 
cense tax upon mining, milling, and 
smelting companies, and upon the pro- 
ducers of cement and lime, and upon oil 
and gas, pipe lines and refineries, for 
the support of the State Bureau of Mines 
and Geclogy, which was referred to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

He also presented a resolution of the 
Mining Association of Montana, favoring 
the adoption by the Twenty-seventh Leg- 
islative Assembly of Montana of a me- 
morial addressed to the Congress of the 
United States, petitioning Congress to 
pass the so-called Wheeler bill, to es- 
tablish a United States assay office at 
Helena, Mont., for the purchase of gold 
and silver bullion, gold dust, and similar 
gold and silver products, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

He also presented a resolution of the 
Mining Association of Montana, favoring 
the enactment of the so-called McFar- 
land bill to grant Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation $5,000 loans to small-mine 
operators, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a resolution of the 
Mining Association of Montana, oppos- 
ing further withdrawal of the public 
domain from mineral entry and location, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

He also presented a resolution of the 
Mining Association of Montana, urging 
the Montana Legislative Assembly to 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to oppose any proposal for the 
reduction of the newly established price 
of 71.11 cents per fine ounce of silver 
produced within the United States and 
Alaska, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a resolution of the 
Mining Association of Montana, com- 
mending the so-called Wheeler bill, au- 
thorizing the Secretaries of Agriculture 
and Interior to build roads, trails, and 
bridges to aid in the development of 
mineralized areas within the boundaries 
of national forests, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. DANAHER presented a resolution 
of. the Central Labor Council of New 
Haven, Conn., which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the New Haven Central La- 
bor Council, in regular meeting assembled, 
records its firm conviction that the war 
makers of this country are conducting a cam- 
paign intended to influence the public and 
frighten the people into believing that the 
United States is in immediate danger of at- 
tack, and that we must thus give totalitarian 


powers to the President and accept a war 
program at this session of Congress. The 
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council warns the members of organized 
labor of this city and State against this cam- 
paign, and on this subject affirms the stand 
of the Connecticut Federation of Labor, which 
unanimously voted at its last annual con- 
vention to adopt the following resolution: 

“Whereas the war now raging in Europe 
is a conflict between rival countries for the 
economic and political domination of that 
continent, and for control of markets and 
colonies: Be it 

“Resolved, That this convention hereby 
goes on record as favoring adequate national 
defense which would protect us from aggres- 
sion; believing, however, that we must not 
permit the present war hysteria to keep us 
from working to solve such important do- 
mestic problems as unemployment, improve- 
ment of the Social Security Act, low-cost 
housing, and the other needs of the American 
people. The convention affirms its stand 
that the United States remain at peace.” 

The New Haven Central Labor Council is 
convinced that the United States must fight 
for democracy, not in a foreign war, but right 
here at home, where so much still remains 
to be done in order to insure a strong, 
healthy well-housed, well-clothed, and in- 
telligent democratic America. It again calls 
to the attention of all members of organized 
labor and its friends the resolution which the 
council unanimously adopted a few months 
ago, in which it was resolved that “the New 
Haven Central Labor Council reaffirms its 
stand that the war in Europe is an imperial- 
istic war, and therefore the United States, at 
all costs, must avoid any action which would 
lead to our involvement in it. We are wholly 
in accord with the decision taken on this 
matter at the regional conference of the 
American Federation of Labor, held in Hart- 
ford, and believe, despite all propaganda to 
the contrary, that the United States can and 
should remain at peace. We call upon organ- 
ized labor not to permit the gains made in 
recent years in the field of social and labor 
legislation to be wiped out under the guise 
of patriotism, as many employers are now 
using this device to reduce wages, increase 
hours, deny the right of collective bargain- 
ing, and attack the civil liberties guaranteed 
us by the Constitution.” 

The New Haven Central Labor Council 
takes note of the fact that we are being urged ~ 
by President Roosevelt, who was elected to 
a third term on his promis? to keep America 
cut of war, to pass legislation giving him the 
power to lend, lease, or give such of our 
Nation’s defenses as he sees fit to whomever 
he sees fit. The council believes that H. R. 
1776, introduced by the President, if passed 
by Congress, may seriously weaken our own 
national defenses, and will take us directly 
into the present conflict in Europe. We 
further believe that the American people do 
not want dictatorship and war; that they 
do not believe this war can do for peace 
and democracy what the last war failed to 
do; and that they do not want our civil lib- 
erties destroyed, our social gains nullified, 
and our right to organize and to strike, if 
necessary, taken away from us. This will be 
the result if H. R. 1776 is passed by Con- 
gress. The defeat of this bill is of the utmost 
importance to organized labor and the masses 
of the American people: Be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Roosevelt, Congressman 
JAMES A. SHANLEY, Congressman at large 
Maciora, and United States Senators Francis 
T. MALONEY, JOHN DANAHER, and BURTON K. 
WHEELER, and to the press. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. ADAMS, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, to which was referred 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 89) mak- 
ing an additional appropriation for the 
Military Establishment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941, reported it with- 
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out amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 8) thereon. 

Mr. HUGHES, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 300) for the relief of Charles F. Kegel, 
reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 9) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to 
which were referred the following bills, 
reported them each with an amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 174. A bill for the relief of Lyle L. 
Bressler (Rept. No. 10); and 

S. 392. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Dolak and Anna Dolak, father and 
mother of Gene Dolak, deceased (Rept. 
No. 11). 

Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 86) for the relief of Worth Gallaher, 
reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 12) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 97) for 
the relief of Joy Montgomery, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 13) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 605) for 
the relief of Pherne Miller, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 14) thereon. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ, from the Committee 
on Claims, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 717) for the relief of Dollie C. 
Pichette, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 15) thereon. 

Mr. TUNNELL, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 176) for the relief of Samuel M. Lip- 
ton, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 16) thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 282) for 
the relief of Elmer Lindrud, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a re- 

port (No. 17) thereon. 
Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 245) for the relief of Mrs. J. E. Purty- 
mun and Mrs, B. H. Russell, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 18) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 283) for 
the relief of Rudolph Mundt, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 19) thereon. 

Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, reported them severally 
without amendment and submitted re- 
ports thereon: 

S. 95. A bill for the relief of Perkins 
Gins, formerly Perkins Oil Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn. (Rept. No. 20) ; 

S. 189. A bill for the relief of William 
Boyer (Rept. No. 21); 

S. 251. A bill for the relief of John 
Mulhern (Rept. No. 22); 

S. 281. A bill for the relief of the St. 
Nicholas Park Co. (Rept. No. 23) ; 

S. 302. A bill for the relief of Clayton 
W. Curtis (Rept. No. 24) ; and 

S. 514. A bill for the relief of R. Stern 
(Rept. No. 25) 

Mr. BROWN also, from the Committee 
on Claims, to which were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, reported them severally with 
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an amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

S. 103. A bill for the relief of Caffey 
Robertson-Smith, Inc. (Rept. No. 30); 

S. 246. A bill for the relief of the heirs 
of Jesus Leyvas (Rept. No. 27); and 

S. 431. A bill for the relief of Mabel 
Foote Ramsey (Rept. No. 28). 

Mr. BROWN also, from the Committee 
on Claims, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 209) for the relief of the Jersey Cen- 
tral Power & Light Co., reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 
29) thereon. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE—COAST 
GUARD AUXILIARY AND RESERVE 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
leave to file the report of the Committee 
on Commerce on Senate bill No. 187, the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary and Reserve bill, 
which was heard and considered by the 
committee on Tuesday. I requested the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] to 
report the measure, but at the present 
time he is absent. I do not have the bill 
in hand, but ask leave that the favorable 
report may be filed today, so that the bill 
may be placed upon the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received later 
today, and the bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. PEPPER subsequently, from the 
Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 187) to provide for 
the establishment, administration, and 
maintenance of a Coast Guard Auxiliary 
and a Coast Guard Reserve, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 31) thereon. 


INVESTIGATION OF RAILROADS, HOLDING COM- 
PANIES, AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Mr. WHEELER (for himself and Mr. 
Truman), from the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, pursuant to Senate Res- 
olution 71, Seventy-fourth Congress, au- 
thorizing an investigation of interstate 
railroads and affiliates with respect to 
financing, reorganizations, mergers, and 
certain other matters, submitted an addi- 
tional report, which was ordered to be 
printed, as follows: 

Alleghany Corporation: Plan for reor- 
ganization and merger with the Chesa- 
peake Corporation (pt. 1 of Rept. No. 26). 


MONOGRAPHS OF ATTORNEY GENERAL’S COM- 
MITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 
(S. DOC, NO. 10) 


Mr. HAYDEN. By direction of the 
Committee on Printing, I report a Senate 
resolution which I request the clerk to 
read. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 68), was read 


as follows: 


Resolved, That the monographs published 
by the Attorney General’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Procedure embodying the results 
of the investigations made by the staff of said 
committee relative to the practices and pro- 
cedures of the administration of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 (Wage and Hour 
Division and Children’s Bureau); War De- 
partment; Social Security Board; National 
Mediation Board; National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board; National Labor Relations Board; 
Civil Aeronautics Authority; Department of 
the Interior; United States Employees’ Com- 
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pensation Commission; administration of the 
Internal Revenue laws; Bituminous Coai Di- 
vision, Department of the Interior; Interstate 
Commerce Commission; Federal Power Com- 
mission; Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion; Tariff Commission; and Bureau of Cus- 
toms, be printed as a Senate document; and 
that 1,300 additional copies be printed for the 
use of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of the 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE IN GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES—ADDITIONAL COPIES (S. DOC. 
NO. 8) 


Mr. HAYDEN. By direction of the 
Committee on Printing, I report favor- 
ably, without amendment, Senate Con- 
current Resolution 4, and ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration, 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 4) submitted 
by Mr. HaypEn on January 31, 1941, was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed 9,000 additional copies of Senate 
Document No. 8, current session, entitled 
“Report of the Committee on Administrative 
Procedure,” appointed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, at the request of the President, to in- 
vestigate the need for procedural reform in 
various administrative tribundls and to sug- 
gest improvement therein, of which 2,000 
copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 4,500 
copies for the use of the House, 1,000 copies 
for the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
and 1,500 copies for the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. STEWART: 

S. 755. A bill for the relief of W. W. Carlton; 
to the Committee cn Claims. 

S. 756. A bill for the relief of Nell Victoria 
Lea; to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I introduce a bill 
which I ask to have referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. The purpose 
of the bill is to aid the small cotton farmer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be re- 
ceived and referred as requested by the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

By Mr. LEE: 

S. 757. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
purpose of regulating interstate and foreign 
commerce in cotton, providing for the orderly 
marketing of cotton at fair prices in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, insuring to cot- 
ton producers a parity income from cotton 
based upon parity price or cost of production, 
whichever is higher, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S.758. A bill to authorize a preliminary 
examination and survey of the Rio Grande 
and tributaries, N. Mex., with a view to the 
control of floods: to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

S. 759. A bill for the relief of George F. 
Hottinger; and 

S. 760. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Juan Ramirez; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 761. A bill for the relief of Juan F. Lopez; 
and 

S. 762. A bill to amend section 3 of the act 
entitled “An act for the relief of certain 
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Navajo Indians, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 21, 1940; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

S. 763. A bill granting a pension to Nyles 
M. Morris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 764. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey a certain tract of land 
to Pete Alaniz; and 

S. 785. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey a certain tract of 
land to Tranquilino Martinez; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. MEAD: 

S. 766. A bill to establish an Air Line Pilots’ 
Reserve, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

S. 767. A bill to aid in measures for national 
defense by the development and testing of 
new devices and materials and by directing 
natural resources to that end, and at all 
times to increase industrial employment and 
to enhance national prosperity by aiding and 
promoting research in the engineering ex- 
periment stations connected with colleges 
and schools of engineering in the several 
States and Territorial universities and col- 
leges, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

S. 768. A bill to amend the Neutrality Act 
of 1939 to permit the transportation by Amer- 
ican vessels of articles and materials to cer- 
tain naval and air bases leased by the United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

S. 769. A bill for the relief of Alien Jacques 
(Giacomo) Medvedieff; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: 

S. 770. A bill to prevent election returns 
from any part of the United States from 
affecting voting in other parts of the United 
States by prohibiting the disclosure of cer- 
tain election returns until all polling places 
in the United States have closed; to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

S. 771. A bill for the relief of Kerr Gifford 
& Co., Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

S. 77/2. A bill to require that periodicals 
sent through the mails or introduced into 
interstate commerce contain the name of 
the publisher, the place of publication, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 773. A bill for the relief of the widow 
of the late William J. Cocke; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

S. 774. A bill to authorize the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., by means of an underpass, to 
cross New York Avenue NE., to extend, con- 
struct, maintain, and operate certain indus- 
trial sidertracks, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 775. A bill to amend the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1934, as amended, 
with respect to the authority of the Attorney 
General to compromise suits on certain con- 
tracts of insurance; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 776. A bill granting a pension to Clyde 
R. Youngblood; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

S. 777). A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a reservoir on Bear River, Utah, for 
the maintenance of water levels in the Bear 
River Migratory Bird Refuge, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 778. A bill relating to the disposition of 
the proceeds derived from the sale or other 
disposition of oil and gas found on certain 
lands granted to the State of North Dakota 
by the act of February 22, 1889, as amended; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. 

S. 779. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
Social Security Act, as amended to provide 
that individuals shall not be required to con- 
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vey, assign, or give a lien upon any property 
as security for the repayment of old-age 
assistance; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 780. A bill to aid in the development of 
certain mineralized areas located within the 
exterior boundaries of the national forests, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 781. A bill granting a pension to Waumdi 
Duba (Red Eagle); and 

S. 782. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Carrie M. Whiteley; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 783. A bill to amend the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

S. 784. A bill to amend the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GUFFEY: 

S. 785. A bill authorizing the naturalization 
of Arnold Szeleczky, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee cn Immigration. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

S. 786. A bill for the relief of Billy H. Quin; 

to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MILLER: 

S.787. A bill for the relief of Anne Mae 
Roberts; and 

S. 788. A bill for the relief of Noland Blass; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 789. A bill to promote sustained-yield 
forest management in order thereby (a) to 
stabilize communities, forest industries, em- 
ployment, and taxable forest wealth; (b) to 
assure a continuous and ample supply of 
forest products; and (c) to secure the benefits 
of forests in regulation of water supply and 
stream flow, prevention of soil erosion, ameli- 
oration of climate, and preservation of wild- 
life; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

S. 790. A bill for the relief of M. Seller & 
Co.; and 

S. 791. A bill for the relief of Dan A. Tarp- 
ley, Ernest H. Tarpley, and Pearl Tarpley; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 792. A bill to incorporate the Navy 
Mothers’ Clubs of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 793. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery in the vicinity of Portland, Oreg.; 
to the Committee cn Military Affairs. 

S. 794. A bill to set aside certain land in 
the State of Oregon for park or summer 
camp purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WALSH (for himself and Mr. 
LODGE) : 

S. 795. A bill to protect the cotton-growing 
industry from any possible pest risk involved 
in the transportation of unfumigated foreign 
cotton over the railways and highways of the 
United States; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 796. A bill to permit the Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art Commission to purchase a 
model of the winning design for the proposed 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 

ions. 

S. 797. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a National Physical Fitness Institute, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

S. 798. A bill to correct the record of Ralph 
Everett Crawshaw; 

S. 799. A bill to prevent the making of 
photographs and sketches of naval reserva- 
tions, naval vessels, and other naval property, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 800. A bill to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy and Marine Corps per- 
sonnel and former Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and certain Federal civil employees 
for personal property lost or damaged as a 
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result of the hurricane and flood at Parris 
Island, S. C., on August 11-12, 1940; and 

S. 801. A bill to provide an additional sum 
for the payment of claims under the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain personnel or former personnel 
of the United States Navy and United States 
Marine Corps for the value of personal effects 
destroyed as a result of a fire at the Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va., on October 27, 1938," 
approved June 19, 1939; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S.802. A bill for the compensation of 
Edwin Fairfax Naulty and Leslie Fairfax 
Naulty; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 803. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Anna Perkins; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

(Mr. Capper also introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 35, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and appears 
under the next separate heading.) 


SUFFRAGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a joint resolution proposing to 
amend the Constitution of the United 
States providing national representation 
for the people of the District of Columbia. 

For a number of years I have intro- 
duced in each successive Congress a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution which would en- 
able Congress to grant to the people of 
the District of Columbia vital American 
rights which they are now denied. This 
proposal, in practically the same form, 
was reported favorably to the Senate by 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia in 1922. During this long period the 
identical resolution has been introduced 
in the House of Representatives, and a 
number of hearings have been held on it 
by the Committee on the Judiciary of 
that body. 

A much-simplified plan is carried in a 
joint resolution which was introduced in 
the House of Representatives in the Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress by the Honorable 
HATTON W. Sumners, of Texas, and which 
received favorable action by the House 
committee but did not get to a vote. After 
careful consideration of this question, 
which means so much to the voteless and 
unrepresented people of the National 
Capital community, and, with the ap- 
proval of the citizen proponents, I have 
today introduced in the Senate a joint 
resolution identical with that which 
Judge Sumners has already reintroduced 
in the House of Representatives, and will 
not offer the form of resolution which I 
have for years sponsored. 

As I stated to the Senate on August 1, 
1939, and again on August 13, 1940, I 
approve the Sumners proposal and believe 
that there is much greater likelihood of 
it receiving favorable action than the 
form I have been sponsoring. It is much 
simpler and overcomes objections against 
carrying detailed legislation into the Con- 
stitution. This amendment, if added to 
the Constitution, will round out in a logi- 
cal way the powers of Congress over the 
Nation’s seat of government. 

There are two features in the amend- 
ment proposal which I now am offering 
that are not included in the one I have 
for years advocated. One of these 
would permit Congress to delegate to a 
local government of the District of 
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Columbia any of the power of exclusive 
legislation over the seat cf government of 


which Congress might want, for the time 
being, to divest itself. The other is that 


Congress retains the right to amend or 


repeal any legislation which may be en- 
acted under the amendment, except that 
such amendment or repeal could not 
affect the office of a Representative or 
Senator during the time for which he 
was elected. 

This is a broad enabling provision pro- 
posed to be added to the Constitution. 
It contains no controversial items. All 
such details are left for subsequent leg- 
islation by Congress. It simply broad- 
ens the powers of Congress to do for 
the District of Columbia whenever and 
whatever in its judgment it believes 
should be done for this large and worthy 
group of fellow Americans. 

It is a perfectly safe proposal, as the 
reservation of the right to amend or re- 
peal seems to dissolve any objection 
which might be raised against admitting 
these isolated Americans to the councils 
of our Nation. 

I sincerely hope that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may give early and 
favorable consideration to this joint res- 
olution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 35) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing for 
national representation for the people 
of the District of Columbia was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Brown, the Commit- 
tee on Claims was discharged from the 
further consideration of the following 
bills and they were referred as indicated 
below: 

S. 175. A bill for the relief of William T. 
J. Ryan; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 606. A bill for the relief of Herbert Frank- 
lin Thomas; to the Committee on Finance. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY—CHANGE 
OF REFERENCE 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I move 
that Senate bill No. 1, to provide that 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority shall be 
an independent establishment of the 
Government, and for other purposes, be 
withdrawn from the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. I have spoken 
to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], who introduced the bill, and he 
has agreed to this procedure. I take it 
there is no objection, as the bill, in the 
first instance, should have been referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Reserving the right to 
object, may I inquire who introduced 
the bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. It was introduced by 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And the Senator from 
Nevada is absent from the Senate today? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; but he agreed to 
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this procedure. I saw him and asked his 
consent, and he readily agreed. He did 
stipulate the condition that we should 
have hearings, and I am making the mo- 
tion now so I may proceed with the 
hearings. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I am 
quite as much interested as any Senator 
could be in such proposed legislation. I 
do not say that I am interested in this 
particular bill, but I am much interested 
in such legislation, and I hope the meas- 
ure will have careful and prompt con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the bill is referred to 
the Committee on Commerce I shall refer 
it to the Subcommittee on Aeronautics 
of the Commerce Committee, of which 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
is chairman, and request that he proceed 
at once with the hearings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from North Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce is discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of Senate bill No. 1, 
and the bill is referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE LEND-LEASE BILL 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I submit for 
appropriate reference and printing sev- 
eral amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by me to Senate hill 275, further 
to promote the defense of the United 
States, and for other purposes. The pur- 
pose of these amendments is to eliminate 
what has been called the blank-check 
feature of the lend-lease bill, and to pro- 
vide that no transfer of articles belonging 
to the United States shall be made to 
foreign governments until there has been 
an appropriation pursuant to the act and 
also not in excess of the authorization. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments submitted by the Senator from 
Minnesota will be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
PENSIONS 


Mr. SCHWARTZ submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 69), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions, 
or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, at such times and places as it may 
deem advisable, and to send for persons, 
books, and papers, to administer oaths, and 
to employ a stenographer, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to report 
such hearings as may be had on any subject 
before said committee, the expense thereof 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate. 


INVESTIGATION OF WELFARE AND RECREA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, there has 
come to my attention a situation involv- 
ing certain officials of the United States 
Government which indicates not only a 
practice of loose handling of funds but a 
flippant disregard of law. 

In the Departments in Washington, and 
in certain places in Maryland, conces- 
sions are operated by the Welfare and 
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Recreational Association. This associa- 
tion gets a syace in the departments free 
of rent, and in many cases the elec- 
tricity and gas and utensils have been 
provided by the Government; it has 
charge of employing between 1,000 and 
1,500 men and women, and the Govern- 
ment employees who eat in the restau- 
rants, which are controlled or operated 
by the association, are dependent upon 
the association for the prices they pay 
for their food. 

Names of prominent officials are con- 
nected with the association and, frankly, 
I was amazed when I learned of what 
has been going on under the auspices of 
the association. In the first place, the 
scheme was originated back in 1927 when 
U. S. Grant 3d, then an official of the 
Government, signed an alleged contract 
with one Cary H. Brown, who was also an 
Official of the Government, in which 
Colonel Grant presumed to grant to the 
association the exclusive power to have 
rent-free various spaces in the depart- 
ments to operate the concessions, these 
concessions being a monopoly. This al- 
leged power was granted without authori- 
zation of Congress. From then on, prac- 
tices on the part of the association be- 
came more and more of the character of 
a racket. So we have a case where the 
child was born as an illegitimate child, 
in which, figuratively speaking, the par- 
ents were guilty of the crime of incest. 

Both Colonel Grant and Major Brown 
were Officials in the War Department 
and, at the same time, were president 
and vice president, respectively, of the 
association at the time this alleged con- 
tract was entered into. It is not only 
illegal but it is a violation of ethics for 
a responsible officer of the Government 
to be a party to both sides of a con- 
tract where he gives something of the 
Government to himself as the part of an 
association. 

The revelations concerning the asso- 
ciation are contained in a report of 
January 29, 1940, made by the then 
Comptroller General to Federal Works 
Administrator Carmody. Inquiry which 
I have made has indicated that nothing 
has been done to rectify the situation. 
These concessions include the operation 
of approximately 30 cafeterias, 18 news- 
stands and soda bars, 16 rehabilitation 
tobacco and newsstands, a number of 
tennis courts, golf courses, tourist camps, 
boathouses, mechanical shops, bootblack 
stands, souvenir and bookstands, bicycle 
units, swimming pools, and so forth. 

Under the alleged contract the asso- 
ciation was to turn one-half the profits 
over to the Government after building 
up a specified reserve account. Auditors 
of the General Accounting Office have 
gone over the books of the association 
and found many irregularities. They 
found, for example, that a minimum of 
$261,000, which belonged to the Govern- 
ment, has been withheld and this has 
not been paid, up to the present time. 

Some of the restaurants in the de- 
partments are operated by employee 
associations and the average employee, 
eating in the restaurant, feels that the 
place is being run at cost, but the true 
facts are, in many cases, that the em- 
ployee associations have to pay tribute 
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of certain profits to the Welfare and 
Recreational Association for the “privi- 
lege” of having the space which is 
“given” to the Welfare and Recreational 
Association free of charge by the Gov- 
ernment. 

According to the report of the Comp- 
troller General, the association charged 
off to expense thousands of dollars in 
order to avoid paying the Government 
its full share of the profits. 

Let us not forget that members of 
the board of trustees and members of 
the board of directors of the association 
are key officials employed in various 
Government departments who, by virtue 
of their oaths of office, are charged to 
protect rather than ignore the Govern- 
ment’s rights and interests. 

Vouchers contained in the association’s 
files showed purchases of automobile 
tires, refrigerators, carpets, spark plugs, 
and other articles purchased with the 
funds of the association for various mem- 
bers of the board of trustees, key de- 
partmental employees, and their friends. 

The certificates on the vouchers signed 
by the general manager of the associa- 
tion or his deputy read, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

I certify that the above articles 
were received as required by law * * * 
and when necessary for the public service. 


When this matter was called to the 
attention of the general manager, he 
asserted that he would continue the 
practice in some cases and take a chance 
of being caught by the General Account- 
ing Office. 

The Comptroller General’s office has 
held that the association is illegal and 
Colonel Grant was so advised many years 
ago in a letter from the former Comp- 
troller General, dated June 1, 1929, in 
which he states as follows: 


The primary question which necessarily 
arises is as to the authority of this assocla- 
tion to undertake the operation of matters 
having a Government connection, such as 
in the use of Government property for “op- 
erating cafeterias, tourist camps, and certain 
welfare and recreational activities” It will 
be seen that the apparently private charac- 
ter of the association at once conflicts with 
the evident public relation involved in the 
matter. I do not think it necessary to now say 
more as to this, however, than that no such 
authority over Government property can ex- 
ist without at least having the authority of 
an enactment of the Congress. There has 
not been brought to my attention any en- 
actment of the Congress which gives or 
forms the basis of authority in the present 
matter, so that I feel constrained to urge 
that a complete report be made to the Con- 
gress through proper channels and promptly 
upon its convening in regular session. of 
what has heretofore been established and 
now exists in these operations under the said 
association. 


The present director of the association, 
Mr. Frank W. Hoover, who originally was 
secretary of the association, and who was 
one of the originators of the scheme to 
set up the association, received a salary 
of $9,000, plus additional funds for an 
automobile, and it is indicated in the 
report that he has withheld from the 
directors and trustees information re- 
garding irregularities which in all con- 
science and good practice should have 
been given to them. 
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This investigation from the Comp- 
troller General’s office into the books and 
activities of the association was conduct- 
ed and reported more than a year ago, 
but nothing has been done about it yet. 

I attempted to get a copy of the report 
from the chief clerk of the General Ac- 
counting Office, and was advised that he 
had only one copy in the office, and 
therefore we could not get one. 

I have found out since that he was 
formerly an officer of the association 
and resigned when this investigation was 
conducted. In the same way, officers of 
the association are in positions of in- 
fluence in many of the governmental 
departments, and perhaps this can ex- 
plain to some degree the reason why all of 
this has not come to the attention of 
the Congress long before now. 

To sum up, the findings of the Comp- 
troller General’s Office show a situation 
in which responsible officials of the Gov- 
ernment have played fast and loose with 
funds belonging to the Government; have 
maneuvered to keep their untoward ac- 
tivities from coming to the attention of 
the Congress or to the attention of the 
authorities of the Government, who 
should have looked into the matter and 
taken definite action; the alleged con- 
tract was entered into by officers of the 
Government who at the same time were 
beneficiaries of the alleged contract, they 
being officers of the association, which 
was one of the two parties to the con- 
tract. 

Mr. President, I digress from the re- 
marks I have prepared to point out that 
I have been informed that the wife of the 
head of this corporation, Mr. Hoover, 
owns an apartment house, and has fitted 
it with iceless refrigerators by using the 
association in buying supplies for the 
apartment house, and supporting these 
purchases with Government vouchers. 

It is an elementary principle of law 
that in order to have a valid contract 
there must be opposing parties to the 
contract. In this case, far from being 
opposing parties, the principals who en- 
tered into the contract, instead of dealing 
at arm’s length, were figuratively em- 
bracing each other. 

Mr. President, I would not refer to 
these unethical practices and vagaries as 
I once dignified some activities on the 
floor of the Senate by calling them “rats 
in the meal of democracy.” I would not 
call them even “mice in the meal of 
democracy,” but I would call them “mag- 
gots in the meal of democracy.” 

In view of the facts I have related to 
the Senate, I am offering a resolution 
providing for an investigation by the 
Committee on Rules, and I ask that the 
resolution be referred to that committee. 

The resolution (S. Res. 70) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules, 
or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
is hereby authorized and directed to make 
a full and complete investigation of the 
activities and operations of the Welfare and 
Recreational Association of Public Buildings 
and Grounds, Inc., since its origin, with 
a view to determining particularly how such 
association was organized, the legality of the 
contracts or other operating arrangements 
made between such association and the Gov- 
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ernment of the United States or any de- 
partment or agency thereof, the manner 
in which concessions on property of the 
United States are operated or managed by 
such association or its concessionaires, the 
salaries or other compensation paid to the 
members, trustees, officers, and employees of 
such association, the expenditures made by 
or on behalf of such association, the wel- 
fare work actually conducted by such as- 
sociation under contract or through sub- 
sidiary or affiliated organizations, and the 
amounts due to the United States or any 
agency thereof pursuant to any contract or 
operating arrangement made by or on be- 
half of such association or any subsidiary or 
affiliated organization. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Rules, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is 
further authorized and directed to make an 
investigation of the influence, if any, that has 
been exerted upon any investigating agency 
of any department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of suppressing any 
report or making an inaccurate report with 
respect to any matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of such investigating agency, 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report to the 
Senate as soon as practicable the results of 
its investigations, together with its recom- 
mendations for necessgry legislation. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings, to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses and 
adjourned periods of the Seventy-seventh 
and succeeding Congresses, to employ such 
clerical and other assistants, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such cor- 
respondence, books, papers, and documents, 
to administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, and to make such expenditures, as 
it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The 
expenses of the committee, which shall not 
exceed $5,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the fenate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman. 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the report of 
the Comptroller General to Mr. Car- 
mody, Administrator of the Federal 
Works Agency, dated January 29, 1940, 
be inserted in the Recor at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. IS there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, January 29, 1940. 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
Federal Works Agency. 

Sm: An examination has been made by 
representatives of this Office, in conjunction 
with a representative of the Division of 
Investigations of the Department of the In- 
terior, of the records of the Welfare and 
Recreational Association of Public Buildings 
and Grounds, Inc., for the period from July 
1, 1927, to December 31, 1938, in order to 
determine the proportionate share of net 
profits accruing to the Government under 
the terms of a so-called contract purporting 
to have been entered into on June 30, 1927 
(copy submitted herewith as exhibit A), be- 
tween the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital and the 
association for the operation of various pub- 
lic facilities in and on property owned by 
the United States. 

Stated in summary form, it is provided that 
the association may use space in and on 
public buildings and grounds for the opera- 
tion of certain listed concessions, including 
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cafeterias, lunchrooms, newsstands, swimming 
pools, tennis courts, tea rooms, tourist camps, 
etċ., one-half of all profits realized there- 
from to be annually paid into the Treasury 
of the United States, in consideration of 
which no rental was to be charged for the 
various spaces so used. 

The activities were originally begun in the 
State, War, and Navy Building under the 
name of “Joint Welfare Service” and were 
continued on a comparatively small scale 
until 1926, when the present corporation was 
formed, a charter having been granted under 
the laws of the District of Columbia on De- 
cember 28, 1926. The incorporators, all offi- 
cers or employees of the United States, were: 

Lt. Col. U. S. Grant, 3d. Corp. of Engineers, 
United States Army, president (Director of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks of the 
National Capital). 

Maj. Carey H. Brown, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, vice president (Assistant 
Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital). 

Capt. Marvel H. Parsons, Coast Artillery 
Corps, United States Army (Chief, Protec- 
tion Division, Office of Director of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks of the National 
Capital). 

Frank W. Hoover, secretary (Chief of Divi- 
sion, Office of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital). 

E. F. Concklin, treasurer (special advisor, 
Office of Director of Public Buildings and Pub- 
lic Parks of the National Capital). 

Albert Clyde-Burton (foreman, Office of 
Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital). 

Alex B. Eadie (group superintendent, Office 
of Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital). 

The so-called contract was signed on behalf 
of the United States by Lt. Col. U. S. Grant, 
3d, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital (who was also presi- 
dent of the Welfare and Recreational Asso- 
ciation of Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Inc.), and on behalf of the association by 
Maj. Carey H. Brown, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, vice president (who was 
Assistant Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital). 

The legality of the so-called contract has 
been questioned because the United States 
cannot be bound by contract except as au- 
thorized by the Congress. Particular atten- 
tion is invited to the fact that both parties 
to the instrument were officers of the United 
States and at the same time officers of the 
association. It is elementary that a contract 
requires two or more opposing parties and 
that a person cannot contract with himself 
even though he acts on one side in a repre- 
sentative capacity. (See comments herein- 
after.) 

Although the corporation is classed as a 
nonstock, non-profit-sharing, charitable cor- 
poration, it has done practically no direct 
welfare work since July 1, 1938, at which 
time the welfare unit theretofore perform- 
ing limited work of such character was trans- 
ferred to a new and entirely independent wel- 
fare corporation organized by employees of 
the Branch of Buildings Management, De- 
partment of the Interior, to which the asso- 
ciation agreed to contribute annually not to 
exceed $8,000 for operating expenses, 

The growth of the association from 1927 to 
the present time has been unusually rapid. 
The franchise assumed by it, together with 
its ability to expand (due partly to its non- 
profit-sharing status), has resulted in a 
rapid and voluminous increase in the scope 
of its activities, until it is now represented 
in nearly every Federal institution within 
the District of Columbia, as well as at Be- 
thesda and Camp Hi-Catoctin, Md. Likewise, 
its net worth has increased from approxi- 
mately $50,000 at June 30, 1927, to approxi- 
mately $484,000 at December 31, 1938. (See 
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exhibit B.) The association employs regu- 
larly approximately 1,100 persons which, 
during the summer months, increases to 
about 1,600 persons. There are in operation 
at present about 80 units, including 29 cafe- 
terias and lunchrooms, 18 newsstands and 
soda bars, 16 rehabilitation tobacco and 
newsstands, 3 tennis courts, and about 14 
miscellaneous units such as stores, mechani- 
cal shops, tourist camp, boathouses, boot- 
black stands, souvenir and bookstands, bi- 
cycle unit, summer recreation camp, swim- 
ming pools, etc. 

While the operating profits for the period 
July 1, 1927, to December 31, 1938, as re- 
flected by the books of the corporation, 
amounted to $850,093.56, it appears that 
there were for the same period profits from 
operations amounting to $1,191,320.61, or 
$341,227.05 in excess of that shown by the 
association as being subject to division be- 
tween the association and the Government. 

Numerous disbursements were made by the 
association, in addition to those necessary to 
properly conduct the activities existing at 
the time the contract was made, and those 
activities which have subsequently been 
established, which were not proper or neces- 
sary expenditures for the operation of the 
activities contemplated. Certain items pre- 
viously affecting the profit-and-loss account 
were subsequently adjusted through the 
surplus account. In the computation of the 
correct amount payable to the Government 
(see exhibit C), the above-referred-to sum 
of $341,227.05 has been added to the net 
profits disclosed by the association’s books, 
resulting in a balance due and unpaid to the 
Government of $261,539.26, as shown below: 
Surplus adjustments: 

Adjustment of insurance 


— Oe EP SE REG — $186. 44 
Adjustment of Soda Bar 
No. 13 account — 56. 43 
Reserve, replacement of 
Government equipment. —1, 198. 98 
Employees’ excise taxes —2, 282. 43 
Dance, tennis, and mem- 
bership funds +648. 48 
Adjustment warehouse in- 
8 ＋ 67. 50 
Accrued interest, income 
TOROS AN ( +9. 64 
Unlocated errors — ＋ . 55 
Total surplus adjust- 
r — 2, 948. 11 
Nondeductible expenditures: 
Donations to welfare so- 
cieties: 
Voluntary % 59, 862. 04 
Contractual ...------= 136, 200. 36 
196, 062. 40 
Meal deductions, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 4,103.15 
Legal fees (income-tax re- 
fONnGs) a8 once 2, 750. 00 
Premiums — Employees’ 
group insurance na 6, 381. 23 
13, 234. 38 
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Welfare loans charged off. 
Welfare unit expenses 


Total (net expenditures 
disallowed) ~......--- 
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Add: Profits per association’s 
books. 


F $850, 093. 56 
Net profits as adjusted (ex- 

THOS” ©) ooo ene can en 1, 191, 820. 61 
Computation of amount due 

Government: 

Deduct capital reserve al- 
lowed under sec. 5 of 
agreement dated June 

BOL IRB) ———— inne 35, 000. 00 


Balance subject to division 

with Government 1, 156, 320. 61 
Deduct one-half retained 

by association for future 


activities 578, 160. 31 
Balance payable to Gov- 

ernment under terms of 

Soner“ 578, 160. 30 


Deduct payments made by 
association to Govern- 


Government’s share due and 
unpaid (Dec. 31, 1988) 261, 539. 26 


The amount of adjusted profits ($1,191,- 
320.61) was determined after deducting 
losses aggregating $183,064.34 sustained from 
operation of a number of units which con- 
sistently showed deficits. The units which 
operated at a loss during the period under 
review were: 


Cafeterias: 
Apex Building $3, 053. 07 
Congressional Library -> 1, 937.41 
Department of Justice 9, 964.21 
Loans and Currency 1,559.80 
Potomac Fr. 10, 211. 14 
Tenth and U Streets. I, 584. 92 
Supreme Court 5,146.94 
83, 457. 49 
Lunch counters 
TTT ==- 2,690.82 
E Building——— 2 = 802. 
Pierce Mill Tea House. 12,471.65 
Shops Lunch 2,345.01 
18, 309. 52 
Swimming pools: 
Anacostia_._................ 1,439.37 
. — . A 
k 13, 603. 25 
24, 288. 80 
Golf courses: 


2 ---- 183, 064. 34 
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Although the management contends that 
Government employees benefited from the 
operation of these nonprofit producing units, 
it is questionable whether the continuance 
of these operations at substantial annual 
losses can be justified on that or any other 
ground. As a result of these operations the 
amount of profits accruing to the Govern- 
ment was reduced by $91,532.17 (50 percent 
of $183,064.34). 

Certain of the questioned expenditures 
which were added to the profits disclosed by 
the association's books are commented on as 
follows: 

DONATIONS TO WELFARE SOCIETIES, $196,062.40 

In practically all of the Government de- 
partments or agencies in the District of Co- 
lumbia the employees have organized social 
societies to inculcate and foster fellowship 
and social and charitable activities. While 
these societies are sanctioned by department 
heads, they are in no way a part of the Gov- 
ernment, nor are they legally entitled, or 
authorized, to lease to themselves or to others 
space in Government buildings. In numerous 
cases the association has seen fit to pay to 
these societies certain percentages of net 
profits (ranging from 5 to 10 percent) from 
the units operating in the buildings in which 
the members of these societies are employed. 
Voluntary donations made to this group of 
societies amounted to $59,862.04. 

Another group of societies has heretofore 
operated its own cafeterias, lunch counters, 
etc., in Government buildings, and the asso- 
ciation, apparently to obtain control of all 
such activities in Government buildings, in- 
itiated negotiations and consummated agree- 
ments with these societies and agencies 
whereby the association agreed to finance and 
operate such units in the capacity of man- 
ager in consideration of a percentage of 
operating profits ranging from 15 to 85 
percent. 

Such arrangements were not contemplated 
by the Government and the association in 


the agreement dated June 30, 1927. Govern- 


ment employees (whether acting as a society 
or individually) are not vested with legal au- 
thority to sublease to the association space 
in Government buildings. The association 
violated its agreement with the Government 
by entering into contracts whereby the Gov- 
ernment’s share of profits would be reduced 
to a percentage lower than 50 percent, as 
provided in the said agreement of June 30, 
1927. Payments to this group of societies and 
agencies amounted to $136,200.36, and are 
commented upon in more detail as follows: 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation (45 percent), 
$290.73 


The cafeteria in the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation Building was opened in 1934 and 
is still in operation. The amended contract 
under which it is now operating is dated July 
1, 1937, and provides that 10 percent of profits 
be set aside for payment to a welfare society 
composed o employees of the Corporation if 
and when organized, 45 percent to the Cor- 
poration (which is paid into the Corpora- 
tion’s revolving fund rather than into the 
United States Treasury to the credit of “Mis- 
cellaneous receipts”), the remaining 45 per- 
cent to be retained by the association. 


Munitions Welfare Society (75 percent), 
$15,509.98 

The cafeteria in the Munitions Building 
was opened in 1934, and is still in operation 
under the terms of a contract dated Septem- 
ber 15, 1934, whereby the association is em- 
ployed as manager, and finances and operates 
the unit for 25 percent of net profits, the 
remaining 75 percent being paid to the so- 
ciety composed of Government employees in 
The Munitions Building. The net operating 
profits for the period 1934 through 1938 
amounted to $24,705.15, from which there 
was paid to the Welfare Society $16,509.98, 
leaving only $8,195.17 to be divided between 
the Government and the association. 
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Plaza Cafeterias, Inc. (85 percent), $31,640.09 


This corporation is composed of employees 
of the Treasury Department, and the two 
units operated for them by the association 
are located in the main Treasury Building 
and the Treasury Annex. The association is 
financing and operating these units under 
the terms of a contract dated April 1, 1928, 
which provides for payment to the corpora- 
tion of 85 percent of net profits, leaving only 
15 percent to be divided between the Govern- 
ment and the association. Net profits for 
the period under review amounted to $39,- 
598.87 from which there was paid to the cor- 
poration $31,640.09, leaving only $7,958.78 to 
be divided between the association and the 
Government. The officers of the corporation 
are: ` 

Mr. F. A. Birgfeld, president and trustee 
(Chief Clerk, United States Treasury Depart- 
ment). „ 

Mr. W. N. Thompson, secretary and trustee. 

Mr. S. N. Marks, trustee. 

The corporation's charter provides that any 
sums accumulated are to be reinvested and, 
in the event of liquidation, any assets remain- 
ing are to be paid to the American Red Cross 
or similar charitable associations for char- 
itable purposes. Representatives of this 
office interviewed Mr. F. A. Birgfeld, presi- 
dent of the corporation, who stated that the 
corporation’s assets at that time amounted 
to $35,763.24 and consisted of United States 
Treasury notes and bonds and cash deposited 
in the Riggs National Bank of Washington. 

Newsstands (proper), $15,094.33 

The operation of these units began in 1927 
and from time to time certain units have been 
discontinued or added. Operating profits 
amounted to $242,754.27 from which the as- 
sociation made contractual donations of 
$15,094.33 and voluntary donations of 
$6,737.30 to various welfare societies of the 
following governmental agencies: 


Veterans’ Bureau $14, 859. 76 
Public Health Service a 8.48 
Department of the Interior 3, 155, 49 
Bureau of Internal Revenue..... 1, 620.31 
Department of Commerce 1,361. 81 
Farm Credit Administration. 106. 64 

Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
C000 484. 57 
United States Shipping Board... 234. 57 
bay | eee IRS eran ae 21, 831. 63 


Employees’ Welfare association of United 
States Veterans’ Bureau (85 percent), 
$30,906.16 


The newsstands operated in the building 
occupied by the veterans’ facility were opened 
in 1927 and are still operating under terms of 
a contract with the association which pro- 
vides for a division of profits on the basis of 
85 percent to the employees’ association and 
15 percent to the Welfare and Recreational 
Association of Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Inc. Net profits to December 31, 1938, 
amounted to $38,508.77, from which there 
was paid to the Employees’ Association the 
sum of $30,906.16, leaving only $7,602.61 
for division between the association and the 
Government. 

Shipping Board Welfare Society (75 percent), 
810,145.28 

A soda bar in the Navy Building was opened 
in 1932 and closed in 1935. During that 
period contractual donations were made to 
the society of $10,629.30. In 1935 a unit 
known as Newsstand No. 18 was opened and 
operated at a small loss, for which the Wel- 
fare Society reimbursed the association, 
$484.11, resulting in net donations paid to 
this society of $10,145.28. 

War Department Welfare Society (80 per- 
cent), $30,261.56 

This cafeteria, located in building on Eight- 
eenth Street NW., was operated from 1930 to 
1934 under the terms of an agreement where- 
by the association (as manager) would 
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finance and operate a cafeteria for 20 percent 
of net profits, the remaining 80 percent to 
be paid to the welfare society. Profits for 
the period under review amounted to $39,- 
971.41, of which amount the association paid 
to the welfare society $30,261.56, leaving 
only $9,709.85 to be divided between the as- 
sociation and the Government instead of 
$39,971.41. This unit was closed in 1934 
when the building on Eighteenth Street was 
razed. 


Central kitchen operations: Contractual do- 
nations, $1,352.23; voluntary donations, 
$324.02 


Upon completion of the association’s new 
general office building, a central kitchen was 
established for the purpose of preparing food- 
stuffs for the various cafeterias and lunch 
counters. It is the custom of the association 
to charge the units served by the central 
kitchen for foodstuffs at cost. However, the 
amounts so billed to the cafeterias and lunch 
counters amounted to $19,391.56, whereas the 
operating expenses of the kitchen amounted 
to $27,781.34. A portion of the difference of 
$8,389.78 was absorbed through charges made 
to office employees for meals, and was further 
reduced by miscellaneous receipts of $436.60, 
leaving a net loss as reflected by the asso- 
ciation’s books of $4,930.35, which should 
have been absorbed through increased charges 
to the cafeterias and lunch counters served. 
The following summary shows the results of 
operating the kitchen during 1938: 


Operating expenses $27, 781. 34 


Deduct: Employees’ meals. 8, 022. 83 
Miscellaneous receipts....... 436. 60 

3, 459. 43 
Net expenses to be absorbed.... 24,321.91 
Charges made to units served... 19,391. 56 
Balance unabsorbed 4, 930. 35 


As hereinabove stated, the operating profits 
of the various lunch counters and cafeterias 
are divided between the association and a 
number of departmental welfare societies on 
bases ranging from 10 percent to 85 percent. 
Had this balance of $4,930.35 been absorbed 
when billing the cafeterias and lunch coun- 
ters served by the central kitchen, the net 
profits paid to the welfare societies con- 
cerned would have been that much less, thus 
increasing to that extent the amount avail- 
able for division between the association and 
the Government. This failure to control 
costs by adequate bookkeeping procedures 
has been called to the attention of the man- 
agement. Schedule C-2 shows the computa- 
tion of the above amounts in arriving at 
the Government’s share of profits. 


REDUCTIONS IN PRICES OF MEALS, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE EMPLOYEES, $4,103.15 


The Department of Commerce Cafeteria 
was opened in 1932. During the 7-year period 
ended December 31, 1938, gross receipts from 
all sources amounted to $1,662,219.13, oper- 
ating expenses amounted to §$1,507,365.43, 
leaving a net operating profit of $154,853.70. 

In the absence of a departmental welfare 
society there was no organization to which 
a percentage of profits could be paid. This 
was accomplished, however, by the associa- 
tion's reserving, monthly, 10 percent of oper- 
ating profits from that unit, and on certain 
specified days a 10-cent reduction was made 
to each patron whose meal check amounted 
to 25 cents or more. During the period 1932 
through 1936 a total of 138,027 reductions 
was made at a total value of $11,922.59. The 
gross amount of the meal checks was prop- 
erly credited as sales and the amount of 
reductions properly charged to the donation 
account. However, in 1937, it had become 
generally understood that voluntary dona- 
tions were not deductible from profits be- 
fore computing the Government's share, and 
apparently to reduce the amount to be shared 
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with the Government, and at the same time 
not to disclose these donations on the books 
of the association, the general manager in- 
structed the assistant bookkeeper to discon- 
tinue entries on the books to the sales and 
donation accounts, but to keep a memo- 
randum in his desk drawer of the value of 
such reductions, 

The association also presented to the em- 
ployees of the Department of Commerce, for 
use in the auditorium, a piano and brass 
name plate at a cost to the association of 
$441.75, which amount was charged on the 
books as an operating expense. When in- 
terviewed, the general manager agreed that 
the reductions were made in lieu of cash and 
are chargeable to the “donation” account. 
Such payments were not necessary for the 
proper operation of the cafeteria. 

In addition to the sum of $11,922.59 for 
the period 1932 to 1936, there has also been 
added to the profits as shown by the asso- 
clation's books the sum of $4,103.15, as 
follows: 


1937—28,826 meal reductions._... $2, 882. 60 
1938—7,788 meal reductions_..... 778. 80 
1938—1 piano__......---------.. 440. 00 
1938—1 brass plate for plano 1. 75 

— — 4, 103.15 


GROUP-INSURANCE PREMIUMS, $6,381.23 PAID 
FOR ASSOCIATION'S EMPLOYEES 


During the years 1935 through 1938, the 
association carried group insurance upon 
certain of its employees. A proportionate 
share of the premiums was borne by the as- 
sociation’s employees through pay-roll de- 
ductions, the remainder having been paid 
by the association, as follows: 


Year 

pb) ERG ES SS ett Cape dene AO Re Beh ===- $1,026. 28 
989 — 1,326.45 
1 eee — 1. 890. 61 


Total — n 6, 381, 23 


The amounts paid during 1935, 1936, and 
1937 were charged to “insurance” account 
and treated as an administrative expense. 
The amount paid in 1938 was charged to 
insurance“ account but apportioned to the 
various operating units as “general office 
overhead.” 

These expenditures for personal benefit of 
the employees were not necessary to the 
proper operation of the units of the associa- 
tion and are not properly allowable deduc- 
tions in computing the share of profits due 
the Government. 

DONATION ACCOUNT, $19,464.58 


The total charges to this account for the 
period under review amounted to $25,401.25. 
A detailed analysis revealed that sundry items 
had been charged to this account covering 
improyements to the association’s units, 
which amounts have been allowed as operat- 
ing expenses. A summary of the account 
follows: 


O D ee $25, 401. 25 
Items allowed: 

Improvements, Pierce Mill Tea 

Dr 4,975.16 

Improvements, tourist camp. 568. 88 
Miscellaneous operating ex- 

penses „ 1 392. 63 

5, 936. 67 

Total amount disallowed. 19, 464. 58 


The amount of $19,464.58 consists of do- 
nations to various organizations, Christmas 
parties, Halloween, Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, newspapers furnished Col. U. S. Grant 
8d, Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital, and sundry 
other expenditures enumerated in schedule 
c-i, 
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EXPENSES, RECREATION UNIT, $28,198.41 


Expenses of this unit for the period under 
review amounted to $28,198.41, and consisted 
of the following: 


Salary, W. E. Johnson, athletic 


Werne 8 $25, 590. 00 

Travel expenses to athletic con- 
Nentied eaaa Bu, 365, 25 
Association dues, prizes, etc..... 78. 75 
Miscellaneous athletic expenses 506.33 
Oven... 1. 658. 08 
DOUG —— A 28, 198. 41 


Expenditures of this nature were not con- 
templated in the operation of cafeterias, lunch 
counters, etc., specified in the agreement 
dated June 30, 1927, and the sum of $28,198.41 
has been added to the profits reflected on the 
association's books, in computing the share 
payable to the Government. 

NET EXPENSES, WELFARE UNIT, $86,630.49 

As hereinbefore stated, the welfare unit 
was transferred to the Branch of Buildings 
Management, Department of the Interior, on 
July 1, 1938, where an independent welfare 
society, composed of employees of the De- 
partment of the Interior, was incorporated. 
The only welfare work now being carried on 
by the association is its annual contribution 
of $8,000 to the above-named society. 

During the period July 1, 1927, to Decem- 
ber 31. 1938, the association’s income from 
all sources for this unit amounted to $7,279.- 
84; its operating expenses were $93,910.33, 
leaving a net expense of $86,630.49. The fol- 
lowing summary shows the nature of the 
disbursements made: 


ron... ee ea ee $59, 453. 34 
Garage rent for supervisor's car 640.00 
Automobile expense 1, 586. 72 
Cost of sanitary articles dis- 
tribitteds ooo ( 2, 804. 19 
Uncollectible loans charged off. — 3, 175. 02 
Loan fund donated by associa- 
[oy ERR 2 ek ee 3, 000. 00 
One-half annual allotment 
e nin: 5 4, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous. 19, 401. 06 
o pee mga 93, 910. 33 
Deduct income from various 
( ( a 7, 279. 84 
Net expenses... wee 86, 630. 49 


Included in the item “Pay roll” is the salary 
of a chauffeur employed to drive the super- 
visor’s car, and included in the “Miscellan- 
eous” expense is an item of $814.50 covering 
the cost of a Dodge automobile purchased by 
the association and donated to the new wel- 
fare society above referred to. 

Under the terms of an agreement between 
the association and the Welfare Society of 
the Branch of Buildings Management, De- 
partment of the Interior, dated July 1, 1938, 
the association, in addition to the annual 
donation of a sum not to exceed $8,000 for 
its operating expenses, agreed to donate a 
$3,000 loan fund and an automobile valued 
at $814.50. The major portion of the $8,000 
is spent for the following: 


PTT 6. 720 


The remainder of $1,280 being the esti- 
mated amount required for purchasing flow- 
ers and food for the sick employees of the 
Branch of Buildings Management of the 
Department of the Interior. 

The work of Mrs. Beach, supervisor, in in- 
vestigating the reasons for absences of em- 
ployees of the Interior Department would 
appear to be official Government business 
rather than that of a welfare society. The 
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association should therefore discontinue the 
practice of making donations to cover the 
cost of such work. 

In addition to the above-named welfare 
society there is in existence another welfare 
society in the Department of the Interior, 
which is headed by Mr. F. E. Dotson, chief 
clerk. This association receives, monthly, 10 
percent of the net profits from the operation 
of units situated in the Interior Buildings. 

At this time the welfare work of the Wel- 
fare and Recreational Association of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, Inc., consists almost 
entirely of extension of loans to its own em- 
ployees, the outstanding balance of which 
was $241.50 at December 31, 1938. 


RECREATION CAMP, CAMP HI-CATOCTIN, MD. 


As evidence of the association’s rapidly 
expanding program, a contract was entered 
into between the association and the Fed- 
eral Camp Council, Inc., whereby the asso- 
ciation would equip, finance, and operate a 
summer camp for Government employees at 
Camp Hi-Catoctin, near Thurmont, Md. The 
camp was built under the supervision of the 
Department of the Interio: at a cost of ap- 
proximately $50,000 and is located on a 
10,000-acre tract of land which is under the 
supervision of the National Park Service. 

The facilities include a large recreation 
center, with cabins accommodating four per- 
sons, as well as unit lodges in separate group 
villages. There is a swimming pool, with 
nearby riding academy, a crafts workshop 
and. Nature-lore cabin, and a small store at 
which miscellaneous camp articles may be 
purchased. The association estimated ex- 
penditures during the summer of 1939 of 
approximately $2,500 for mattresses, cooking 
utensils, dishes, and other needed equipment. 
Each Government employee is limited to a 
2-week stay at the camp at a weekly rate of 
$14 for adults and $7 for children under the 
age of 10 years. Mr. A. J. S. Martin, of the 
Federal Camp Council, Inc., was in charge 
during the past summer. For several months 
he was in the association’s general office at 
Washington making plans for the operation 
of the camp, for which he was paid a monthly 
salary of $200, plus his noon meals. While 
at the camp site he was paid a salary of $150 
per month, plus subsistence. 

This activity was not begun until the sum- 
mer of 1939, and the operating results will 
not therefore be disclosed until there is 
available a statement of operations ended 
October 31, 1939. The operating esults for 
the period ended August 31, 1939, were: 


7117171 a eaten E eae $2, 057. 91 
Expenses: 

Cost of goods sold............ * 808. 70 

Arn ashen Aa 995. 33 

Operating expenses........... 1,281.52 

3. 085. 55 

Net 1068. 3 1, 027. 64 


INSURANCE DIVISION 


The work of this unit is limited to the 
Veterans’ Administration field service. 
There are approximately 1,400 certificates of 
group insurance in force under a blanket 
policy carried with the Shenandoah Life In- 
surance Co., of Roanoke, Va. The reserve 
fund of this division amounted to $22,292.74 
as of May 15, 1939, and is represented by 
investments in United States Government 
bonds (1955-60) at 2% percent. These se- 
curities are deposited in the association's 
safe-deposit box at the west-end branch of 
the Washington Loan and Trust Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and were inspected by repre- 
sentatives of this office. All records of this 
unit are maintained separately from those 
of the general accounting records of the as- 
sociation by a supervisor of insurance, no 
part of the expense thereof being borne by 
the association. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION STANDS 


Under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
of Congress, approved June 20, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1559), only persons 90 percent or more blind 
may operate newstands in Government build- 
ings. The association has acted as fiscal and 
accounting agents for these activities. The 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service is in 
charge of Mr. H. C. Corpening, Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior. A charge 
of 4 percent on gross sales is made for the 
association’s services in maintaining ac- 
counting records, paying bond premiums, 
public-liability insurance, collecting daily 
receipts, etc. One percent of the gross re- 
ceipts is reserved on the books of the asso- 
ciation for expenses incurred under Mr. Cor- 
pening’s supervision, which reserve at this 
time approximates $700. It is understood 
that the agreement between the association 
and the Rehabilitation Service has recently 
been terminated and that the amount of 
this reserve will be paid to the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service. 


ANACOSTIA GOLF COURSE 
In 1930 the board of trustees of the asso- 


ciation authorized Mr. F. W. Hoover, its gen- 
eral manager, to negotiate with contractors 


‘ 


First 9 holes under contract with O. B. Fitts, contractor (J. C. Curran, subcon- 


tractor): 
O. B. Fitts... 
J. C. Curran... 


Total cost 18 holes 
Cost of constructing shack. 


c 
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with a view of constructing a 9-hole golf 
course of regulation length, at a cost not 
to exceed $30,000. A firm of engineers from 
Baltimore made a survey of the site and sub- 
mitted plans with their bid. It was later 
decided to have Mr. John C. Curran, formerly 
connected with the National Park Service, to 
construct the course, and, according to Mr. 
Curran’s statement, the contract was let by 
the association to Mr. O. B. Fitts with the 
understanding that he, Mr. Curran, would 
actually do the work. The contract price 
was $24,200, of which Mr. Fitts received 10 
percent and Mr. Curran received 90 percent 
under an agreement between themselves, 
dated September 16, 1930. 

Although the contract between the asso- 
ciation and Mr. Fitts stipulated that the 
course should be completed, ready to play, 
by May 30, 1931, at the contract price cf 
$24,200, the association paid to Mr. Curran 
an additional amount of $600 in the spring 
of 1931 for reseeding a section of the course 
covered by this contract. 

In 1932 it was decided to construct nine 
additional holes adjoining the above-referred- 
to course, and instead of letting the job ona 
contract basis, the association undertook to 
do the job on force account. Below is a 
statement of the cost of the two jobs: 


Average 
per hole 


PE 


19, 514. 12 


Particular attention is invited to the 
marked difference in cost of constructing the 
two units. Mr. P. H. Lightfoot, who super- 
vised the construction of the second nine 
holes on force account, has spent the greater 
portion of recent years in building and op- 
erating golf courses, and stated that the sec- 
ond nine holes were constructed by him in 
a workmanship manner, and they were in 
every way equal to the first nine holes; that 
the first nine holes did not require clearing, 
whereas it was necessary to clear the land of 
a large number of trees and stumps in build- 
ing the second nine holes. Although the op- 
eration of this course involved heavy losses 
every year, neither the management nor the 
board of trustees took any action to discon- 
tinue its operation. The Department of the 
Interior took the unit over on January 1, 
1938, and granted a concession to S. G. Loef- 
fier, Jr., to operate the same. Net losses for 
the years during which the association op- 
erated the course were: 


Revenues 


Year 


Thus it will be noted that for every $100 
received the association dish for ex- 
penses $137.37. ; 

PIERCE MILL 

This unit was operated from 1927 to 
1934 as a tea house and during that period 
the association sustained from operations 
a loss of $12,471.65. In 1934 it was re- 
modeled and opened as a grist mill. During 
1934 to 1938, inclusive, it has been oper- 
ated at a total loss of $5,894.49. 

The association purchases from the mill 
small quantities of meal, and so forth, but 
it is apparent that it is being maintained at 
a loss more for the benefit of sightseers than 
for the purpose of furnishing the assccia- 
tion with its products. 

EMPLOYEES’ UNION 

The association entered into a contract, 
effective August 1, 1938, with the Employees’ 
Local International Union, No 471 (an affiliate 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations), 
under the terms of which it was agreed that 
the association would make pay-roll deduc- 
tions of $1 per month for union dues for 
all union members, and that other (non- 
union) employees should also have similar 
deductions made from their salaries, which 
amounts would be paid annually to a chari- 
table organization selected by the trustees. 

Increases were made in salaries of the em- 
ployees sufficient to meet these payments. 

The effect of this arrangement was that 
the net profits were reduced to the extent 
of such salary increases, one-half of which 
is being borne by the Government. 
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A new contract containing the same pro- 
vision was executed on December 6, 1939, 
effective retroactively to November 1, 1939. 


LEGAL FEES PAID DENNING AND CROSS, $2,750— 
INTEREST RECEIVED ON INCOME TAXES, 
$10,507.89 


Assessments were made by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue of income, excess profits, 
and capital-stock taxes, plus penalties and 
interest, for the years 1927 to 1937, appar- 
ently based upon the assumption that the 
net earnings accrued to the benefit of the 
association as an independent, nongovern- 
mental organization. 

Upon being apprised of the payments of 
these taxes, a representative of this office 
called upon representatives of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and discussed the case 
upon the ground that, after providing for the 
establishment of new, and extension of old, 
units (which become the property of the Gov- 
ernment in the event the agreement is 
terminated), any net earnings accruing from 
operations by the association ultimately be- 
come the property of the Government. 
Therefore, it was at the instigation of this 
office and representatives of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue that the case was brought 
up for reconsideration, resulting in certifi- 
cates of erroneous assessments being issued 
by the Bureau, and not as the result of the 
Bureau’s negotiations with the association 
cr its attorneys, who unquestionably ap- 
proached the subject from the angle that the 
association was an independent, non-profit- 
sharing, charitable institution, rather than a 
quasi government venture. 

Before the Bureau of Internal Revenue re- 
versed its former decision with respect to the 
taxability of the association’s profits, the 
association’s board of trustees, in letter dated 
August 18, 1937, signed by F. W. Hoover, gen- 
eral manager, tentatively engaged Mr. Oliver 
P. Busby, a local attorney, to file claim for 
refund and abatement of taxes paid and as- 
sessed, but, being unable to reach an agree- 
ment as to the points involved, canceled the 
agreement by letter dated September 2, 1937, 
and thereupon engaged the services of Den- 
ning and Cross, a firm of local attorneys, to 
handle the case, total payments to them 
amounting to $10,452.62. Upon learning that 
refunds had been made, Mr, Busby filed suit 
against the association for approximately 
$18,000 on the ground that it was through 
his efforts that the refund was obtained. A 
committee from the board of trustees was 
appointed to compromise with Mr. Busby, but 
an offer in compromise of $2,350 was rejected 
by him, and the case is now pending in the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia. 

Below is a summary of the taxes, penalties, 
and interest assessed against and refunded 
to the association by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue: 


Amount assessed— $109, 141. 89 
Less amount abated..-....--... 11, 867. 06 
Amount refunded by 
Bureau of Internal i 
Revenue 97, 274. 83 
Interest paid by Bureau to asso- 
— ——ů— 10, 507. 89 


Total paid by Bureau to 

association 107. 782. 72 
In computing the share of profits due and 
payable to the Government under the terms 
of the contract dated June 30, 1927, there 
has been added to the profits, as disclosed 
by the books of the association, the sum of 
$2,750 paid to Denning & Cross, attorneys, 
prior to December 31, 1938. The balance of 
$7,702.52 was paid to them in 1939 and 
should, therefore, be so treated in computing 
the Government's share of profits for the 

calendar year 1939. 
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In the light of the foregoing, it is held 
that— 

(1) The refunds, aggregating $97,274.83, 
would have been made in due course by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, irrespective of 
any effort on the part of the association or 
its attorneys, and the payments to Denning 
& Cross, attorneys, aggregating $10,452.62, 
Were unnecessary and improper. 

(2) Inasmuch as the assessed amounts so 
refunded were already the property of the 
Government (and not that of an independ- 
ent corporation), the payment of $10,507.89 
interest to the association was erroneous. 
Of this amount, $2,681.48 was paid to the 
asociation prior to December 31, 1938, and 
was credited directly to its “surplus” account. 
The balance of $7,826.41 was paid to the asso- 
ciation in 1939. 

The association should therefore be directed 
to cover the sum of $10,507.89 into the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the 
appropriation from which the payments were 
made by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
namely, “Refunding internal-revenue collec- 
tions, 1939 and prior years.” 

OTHER LEGAL FEES PAID BY THE ASSOCIATION, 
$4,000 

In addition to a monthly retainer of $300 
which is being paid to Denning & Cross, at- 
torneys, under terms of a contract effective 
June 1, 1938, the association has also paid the 
following fees for obtaining exemption from 
the payment by the association of District of 
Columbia personal-property taxes: 

Judge D. Trew Wright 
Harry F. Woodward (brother-in-law 
of “ae association’s general mana- 

[3 Ee ᷣͤ— —— = 


4, 000 

There was some controversy between the 
association and the two attorneys as to which 
rendered the most service in the handling 
of this case after bills for $2,500 and $3,500, 


Labor-Interstate Commerce Commission cafeteria... 

South Interior cafeteria 

Munitions cafeteria... 

Revenue cafeteria... 

a cafeteria..... 
Post Office cafe 


Potomac Park cafeteria. 
Tourist camp 
Interior, Indian room. 

Central warehouse. 


According to the records of the association, 
the net profits earned in 1936, before allowing 
for income taxes and donations to depart- 
mental welfare societies, were $132,425.82, and 
according to the association's balance sheet 
its cash assets at December 31, 1936, were: 


207, 504. 46 

The general manager’s explanation for 
charging off these amounts during the years 
in which they were expended is that the assets 
would be worthless to the association if the 
Government should decide to take advantage 
of the 6-month cancelation clause in the 
contract of June 30, 1927, The minutes of 
the board of trustees dated September 13, 
1935, recorded the recommendations of the 
special committee from the Department of 
the Interior, from which there is quoted the 
following action taken by the board: 
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respectively, had been rendered, and after 
considerable correspondence a compromise 
was reached, resulting in the payments of 
the amounts shown above. 

FIXED ASSETS AND DEPRECIATION RESERVES 


A decided difference exists between the 
total amount of depreciation charged off to 
profit and loss and the total credits to the 
depreciation reserve accounts, which was 
brought about by the fact that certain main- 
tenance and repair expenses were from time 
to time charged to a deferred-expense ac- 
count and later cleared through the deprecia- 
tion-expense account instead of being shown 
under their true classifications, such as main- 
tenance, repairs, etc. 

It further appears that the books of the 
association do not reflect the true values of 
its properties. Certain fixed assets, still in 
use, have been charged off as expenses in a 
number of cases through the depreciation- 
expense account instead of being depreciated 
over the useful life of the asset. Aside from 
the fact that from a standpoint of proper 
accounting these assets should be amortized 
over the useful life, such entries serve to en- 
tirely eliminate the assets from the records, 
which may readily result in the management 
losing control thereof. It is believed that a 
thorough survey should be made of the prop- 
erties and an adequate property record be 
installed to insure proper accounting for all 
nonexpendable equipment. The association 
now employs a full-time property officer, but 
he does not have proper control of the prop- 
erty and equipment due to the lax methods 
employed in reporting the acquisition, trans- 
fer, and retirement thereof. 

During 1936, 1938, and 1939, upon oral and 
written instructions of the general manager 
and upon approval of the board of trustees, 
amounts have been charged off as deprecia- 
tion in the same year in which the expenses 
were incurred. These write-offs were as 
follows: 


388388885 


SSS SSE 


782.72 


30, 800. 14 16, 928. 88 


Recommendation No. 5: All assets shall 
remain open until the asset is disposed of. 

“Action taken: Approved and appropriate 
instructions issued.” 

Under date of September 17, 1936 (1 year 
later), the minutes of the board of trustees 
read as follows: 


“Investment write-offs 


“The secretary announced that the next 
subject on the agenda was the action to be 
taken with reference to assets being carried 
on the books on which the association would 
be unable to realize any return in the event 
of liquidation. It was brought out in this 
connection that while the association has 
always been fully justified in writing off such 
expenditures immediately they were made, it 
has not done so in the past because it pre- 
ferred to have more balanced monthly and 
annual reports. 

“Now, however, with heavy disbursements 
of cash needed for construction of its new 
property, equipment of the cafeteria in the 
new Interior Building, construction of cabins 
and other improvements at the camp, etc., it 
is absolutely necessary to write off these non- 
recoverable expenditures to prevent heavy 
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demands upon the association’s cash re- 
sources for payments to the Government 
under its contract with the Interior Depart- 
ment, and for income and undistributed- 
profits taxes.” 

It is difficult to reconcile the words “in 
the event of liquidation” with the fact that 
at that time the association, on account of 
a rapidly increasing business, was contem- 
plating the erection of an expensive, modern, 
fireproof, air-conditioned office building at a 
cost of approximately $148,000, and it is 
therefore evident that the excessive amounts 
were charged off to expense during that year 
in order to avoid paying the Government its 
full share of the profits rather than the fear 
of having to liquidate the association’s busi- 
ness. 

It is also significant to note that members 
of the board of trustees are key officials em- 
ployed by various Government departments, 
who by virtue of their oaths of office should 
protect, rather than ignore, the Government's 
rights and interests. 


MANAGEMENT 


The management of the affairs of the asso- 
ciation is in the hands of a board of trustees, 
whose duties and powers are similar to those 
of a board of directors. Members of the 
board are elected by active and honorary 
members of the association, except that when 
a vacancy thereon occurs during the year, the 
vacancy. is filled by the board of 
The active members and trustees as of De- 
cember 31, 1938, were as follows: 

Board of trustees 

R. F. Martin, Chief Clerk, General Account- 
ing Office. 

F. A. Birgfeld, Chief Clerk, United States 
Treasury Department. 

A. J. Williams, Chief Clerk, Maritime Com- 
mission. 

C. L. Gable, Chief, Park Operators Division, 
National Park Service. 

Samuel Goodacre, business manager, Soil 
Conservation Service. 

H. C. Porter, Chief, Accounts Division, Civil 
Service Commission. 

W. E. Reynolds, Assistant Director, Procure- 
ment Division. 

C. M. Finnan, Superintendent, National 
Capital Parks. 

C. A. Peters, general manager of buildings, 
National Park Service. 

Active members 


R. F. Martin, Chief Clerk, General Account- 
ing Office. 

F. A. Birgfeld, Chief Clerk, United States 

Department, 

A. J. Williams, Chief Clerk, Maritime Com- 
mission. 

C. L. Gable, Chief, Park Operators Division, 
National Park Service. 

C. M. Finnan, Superintendent, National 
Capital Parks. 

A. B. Cammerer, Director, National Park 
Service. 

F. E. Dotson, Chief Clerk, Department of 
the Interior. 

A. Clyde-Burton, Chief, Recreation Division, 
Department of the Interior. 

A. B. Eadie, chief engineer, heating plant, 
Department of the Interior. 

C. L. Wirth, Supervisor of Recreation, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

F. T. Gartside, Assistant Superintendent, 
National Capital Parks. 

Samuel Goodacre, business manager, Soil 
Conservation Service. 

H. G. Porter, Chief, Accounts Division, Civil 
Service Commission. 

W. E. Reynolds, assistant director, Procure- 
ment Division. 

C. A. Peters, general manager of buildings, 
National Park Service. 

E. W. Libbey, Chief Clerk, Department of 
Commerce. 

J. W. Martyn, administrative assistant, War 
Department. 
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H. C. Donaldson, Chief Clerk, Department 
of Justice. 

Owen A. Keen, Chief Clerk, Post Office De- 
partment. 

S. P. Hatchett, Director, engineering and 
valuation, Internal Revenue Bureau. 

O. L. Mohundro, examiner for Commis- 
sioner, Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Otis B. Johnson, secretary, Federal Trade 
Commission. 

G. A. Holcombe, attorney, United States 
Veterans’ Administration. 

R. J. Rudd, administrative assistant, Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Peebles, Director, 
munity Center, District of Columbia. 
Col. U. S. Grant 3d, United States Army. 

F. W. Hoover, general manager, Welfare and 
Recreational Association. 


Associate members 


The associate memberships consist of officers 
and employees of the association, and their 
names, positions, and salaries are as follows: 

Mr. R. D. Lewis, deputy general manager, 
$5,300. 

Miss Mabel Ashenfelter, supervisor of cafe- 
terias, $5,600. 

Mr. Hugh A. Jones, chief accountant, $4,320. 
Mr. R. R. Ayers, disbursing officer, $3,120. 
Mr. R. J. McCarthy, assistant to general 

manager, $3,000. 

Mr. W. F. McDorman, supervisor, news- 
stands, $3,000. 

Mr. J. S. Knode, manager, tourist camp, 
$2,720. 


Com- 


Honorary member. 


Maj. Carey H. Brown, Kodak Park Works, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

It appears that the regular departmental 
duties of the various chief clerks and others 
comprising the board of trustees occupy their 
time to such an extent that they know very 
little of the fiscal affairs of the association 
and therefore their activities as members of 
the board of trustees are generally confined 
to voting and acting upon such matters as are 
brought to their attention by the general 
manager, Mr. F. W. Hoover, whose salary as 
of December 31, 1938, was $9,000 per annum, 
plus $500 per annum for use of his person- 
ally owned automobile. The contract under 
which Mr. Hoover is employed was for a 
period of 3 years from July 1, 1939. 

Neither the members of the board of 
trustees, nor the active members of the as- 
sociation, hold shares of stock, or are per- 
mitted to receive compensation for their 
services; however, certain of the trustees and 
members have purchased certain commodities 
through the association at reduced prices, 
for example: 

(a) Voucher 33718 for $36.14 paid March 
17, 1938, to Sears, Roebuck & Co., Washington, 
D. C., for automobile tires. Only $8 90 of this 
amount represented purchases for the benefit 
of the association, the balance of $27.24 being 
for tires and tubes delivered to W. DeWeese, 
an employee of the association. 

(b) Voucher 33051 for $96.50 paid January 
25, 1938, to Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co., Washington, D. C., for one 
refrigerator delivered to the residence of 
Capt. Frank W. Hoover, general manager of 
the association. 

(c) Voucher 32815 for $222.52 paid January 
10, 1938, to General Electric Supply Co., 

Washington, D. C., which included one re- 
frigerator, $111.50, purchased through the 
office of the Chief Clerk, General Accounting 
Office, for Mr. W. F. Wilkinson, and delivered 
to 918 Emerson Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

(d) Voucher 39590 for $646.41, April 10, 
1939, payable to W. and J. Sloane, New York, 
for furnishing and laying a carpet in the 
private offices of Denning & Cross, attorneys, 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 

(e) From March 1 to May 2, 1939, the as- 
sociation purchased, on Government sched- 
ules, from various automobile tire companies, 
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154 tires, 129 tubes, and 36 spark plugs, at a 
total cost of $846.09, for various members of 
the board of trustees, key departmental em- 
ployees, and their friends. 

The records covering all of the above trans- 
actions were carefully audited and it was de- 
termined that all collections had been made 
and deposited to the credit of the association 
with the United States Treasurer. 

When these articles were purchased by the 
association on Government schedules, the 
vendors were left with the impression that 
the articles were for official use by the associa- 
tion. The certificate on the voucher, signed 
by the general manager or his deputy, reads, 
in part, as follows: 

“I certify that the above articles were re- 
ceived in good condition, after due inspection, 
acceptance, and delivery prior to payment, as 
required by law * * * and were neces- 
sary for the public service.” 

This matter was called to the attention of 
the general manager, who agreed to discon- 
tinue making purchases except for use of the 
association. However, during the conduct of 
the audit, the general manager stated he 
would like to make an exception to this re- 
quirement by purchasing for the association's 
employees automobile tires in cases where 
such employees from time to time use their 
cars on Official business. When told that 
would be improper and contrary to the cer- 
tificate on the voucher, he stated he would 
continue to do so and take a chance on being 
caught by the General Accounting Office. 


NEW OFFICE BUILDING 


On June 10, 1937, a contract was entered 
into between the association and Victor A. 
Beauchamp, Inc., for the erection of a new 
Office building on the premises at 1135 
Twenty-first Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
for the sum of $117,950.91, exclusive of the 
cost of land. In addition to erection of the 
Office building, the association purchased an 
old brick building adjoining the above prop- 
erty at a cost of $3,195.49, for which it re- 
ceives rent of $102 per month, and against 
which an annual depreciation charge of 10 
percent is made. This building was pur- 
chased for the purpose of expansion rather 
than as an investment. The land on which 
the office and dwelling are located is carried 
on the books at $29,658.77. An examination 
of the original charter and amendments 
thereto disclosed no authority for the associa- 
tion to acquire or hold real estate. 

In 1935, at the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, Special Agents Wilson H. 
George and W. F. Hutton, of the Division of 
Investigations, Department of the Interior, 
made an audit of the books and records of 
the association, which revealed profits due 
the Government of $115,885.19 as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1934. A special committee was ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior, con- 
sisting of two representatives of the associa- 
tion and two representatives of the National 
Park Service, to consider the report of the 
special agents and to make appropriate 
recommendations thereon. The special com- 
mittee took exceptions to certain recom- 
mendations of the special agents and re- 
quested that an opinion be requested of the 
Solicitor of the Department relative to the 
matter of payment of portions of profits vary- 
ing in amounts under separate contracts 
between the association and departmental 
welfare societies, and that a new audit be 
made in the light of such opinion to deter- 
mine an equitable amount due the Govern- 
ment, and that necessary legislation be 
drafted for presentation to the Congress, so 
that the affairs of the association could be 
conducted under proper authority of law. A 
new audit was not made and the amount 
found due was not paid to the Government. 

B. W. McLaughlin, Acting Director of the 
Division of Investigations, Department of the 
Interior, in memorandum addressed to Mr. 
Burlew, the Administrative Assistant to the 
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Secretary, dated December 4, 1935, in com- 
menting on the audit report, stated, in part, 
as follows: 

“A careful study has been made of the facts 
in this case and, in view of the unusual busi- 
ness relations of the Federal Government, it 
has been necessary to make a thorough legal 
research to determine the validity, if any, of 
the operating agreement between the asso- 
ciation and the Government. 

“The operating agreement or contract be- 
tween the association and the Government 
was entered into on June 30, 1927 (copy at- 
tached). U. S. Grant 3d, then Director of 
Public Buildings and Grounds of the National 
Capital, signed the agreement on behalf of 
the Government. Carey H. Brown, vice pres- 
ident of the association, signed the agreement 
for his corporation. The agreement pro- 
vided, in substance that the Federal Govern- 
ment would furnish space exclusively for the 
operation of the activities of the association 
in Federal buildings, Federal public parks, 
and reservations; that in consideration there- 
of, the association would split with the Gov- 
ernment the net profits accruing from such 
venture, after first deducting $10,000 working 
capital and negotiable securities in the 
amount of $25,000; that no rental would be 
charged the association by the United States 
for the use of such space; that the associa- 
tion shall have the free use of any equipment 
and furniture located in such space which 
is owned by the United States Government. 

“Section 5 of the agreement is important 
and is quoted in full, as follows: 

The concessionaire (association) shall 
have the right to set up a reserve fund in 
cash or negotiable securities in an amount 
not to exceed $25,000 and to maintain a 
working balance or capital in bank not in ex- 
cess of $10,000. Such portion of the con- 
cessionaire’s net profit “earned under this 
agreement” as may not be required to create 
or maintain the aforesaid reserve fund and 
working capital shall, from time to time, be 
divided equally between the United States 
and the concessionaire. Net profits shall be 
held to consist of that portion of the Con- 
cessionaire’s gross receipts hereunder which 
remain after deducting all expenses of opera- 
tion and maintenance, including overhead 
and the cost of establishing new activities 
and the enlargement of existing ones.’ 

“From the foregoing it is readily apparent 
that U. S. Grant 3d as a Federal official 
sought to bind the Government in a lease of 
Government property (space and equipment) 
to a private corporation for a consideration 
which involved something more than a 
‘money consideration.’ As a part considera- 
tion, the second sentence of section 5 of the 
agreement provides that the ‘net profits’ are 
that portion of gross receipts of the associa- 
tion, ‘which remain after deducting all ex- 
penses of operation and maintenance, in- 
cluding overhead and the cost of establish- 
ing new activities and the enlargement of 
existing ones.’ These terms show that part 
of the consideration for the agreement con- 
templated the ‘improvement’ of space and 
facilities owned by the Federal Government 
by use of the word ‘enlargement’ therein. 

“The first question of prime importance is 
whether U. S. Grant 3d as a Federal official, 
had any lawful authority to enter into the 
foregoing lease agreement. It is fundamental 
that no officer of the United States can bind 
the Government by contract except where 
and as provided by Congress. Upon a careful 
search I can find no act of Congress which 
gave the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital the au- 
thority to enter into the lease agreement with 
the association on June 30, 1927. In the ab- 
sence of such enabling authority, the con- 
tract is at least voidable, if not void as to the 
Government. 

“If the lease agreement is unauthorized or 
void, then the Government has no valid rea- 
son or authority to deal any further with the 
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association under the contract. Under date 
of June 12, 1906, Congress enacted the fol- 
lowing legislation: ‘No contract or purchase 
on behalf of the United States shall be made, 
unless the same is authorized by law or is 
under an appropriation adequate to its ful- 
fillment, except in the War and Navy De- 
partments, for clothing, subsistence, forage, 
fuel, quarters, transportation, or medical and 
hospital supplies, which, however, shall not 
exceed the necessities of the current year’ (41 
U. S. C. A. 11). A further Federal statute in 
point is the act of June 30, 1932, which is 
quoted in full as follows: ‘After June 30, 
1932, except as otherwise specifically provided 
by law, the leasing of buildings and proper- 
ties of the United States shall be for a money 
consideration only, and there shall not be 
included in the lease any provision for the 
alteration, repair, or improvement of such 
buildings or properties as a part of the con- 
sideration for the rental to be paid for the 
use and occupation of the same. The moneys 
derived from such rentals shall be deposited 
and covered into the as miscel- 
laneous receipts’ (40 U. S. C. A. 303b). 

“It will be noted that the foregoing stat- 
ute permits, since June 30, 1932, the Federal 
Government to lease the public buildings and 
park properties of the United States but only 
for a monetary consideration. As herein- 
before indicated, the lease agreement with 
the association, as entered into on June 30, 
1927, is not based on a money consideration 
only, but involves the alteration and im- 
provement of Government buildings.” 

This office has on numerous occasions di- 
rected the attention of the officers of the 
association to the fact that there was no 
authority of law for the operation of cafe- 
terias, lunch counters, and the other activi- 
ties conduced in and on Government prop- 
erty. Under date of March 18, 1929, Col. 
U. S. Grant 3d, then president of the Wel- 
fare and Recreational Association of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, Inc., requested the 
Comptroller General to prescribe a procedure 
whereby the funds of the association could 
be deposited into the Treasury of the United 
States, and to make a business audit of the 
books and records of the association. In 
compliance with such request the former 
Comptroller General, in letter dated June 1, 
1929, stated: 

“The primary question which necessarily 
arises is as to the authority of this associa- 
tion to undertake the operation of matters 
having a Government connection, such as in 
the use of Government property for ‘operating 
cafeterias, tourist camps, and certain wel- 
fare and recreational activities.’ It will be 
seen that the apparently private character 
of the association at once conflicts with the 
evident public relation involved in the mat- 
ter. I do not think it necessary to now 
say more as to this, however, than that no 
such authority over Government property 
can exist without at least having the author- 
ity of an enactment of the Congress. There 
has not been brought to my attention any 
enactment of the Congress. which gives or 
forms the basis of authority in the present 
matter, so that I feel constrained to urge 
that a complete report be made to the Con- 
gress through proper channels and promptly 
upon its convening in regular session, of 
what has heretofore been established and 
now exists in these operations under the 
Said association. 

“The funds arising from the operations 
have such public relation as to necessarily 
raise the question whether the operations of 
this association may be permitted without 
at least an examination of its fiscal transac- 
tions by a Government agency. I believe it 
would be unquestioned that transactions in- 
volving moneys having even a much more 
remote relation to the Government than ap- 
pears here should be only with complete and 
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timely accounting to a proper public 
agency, even if for nothing more—yet much 
more is involved—than the safety of those 
responsible for the moneys and concerned in 
the transactions. 

“From what you say as to the need, from 
the standpoint of effective and efficient man- 
agement, that the uses of the moneys be 
not subject to certain regulatory statutes 
controlling the uses of appropriated moneys, 
t would seem important that this phase of 
the matter be brought clearly to the atten- 
tion of the Congress in connection with the 
showing hereinbefore urged, so that the mat- 
ter may be for direction by the Congress in 
whatever it may see fit to prescribe for the 
future. The existing condition and pro- 
cedure having grown to present propor- 
tions without specific authority or official 
guidance from the Congress, I feel justified, 
at least until there has been time in which to 
submit the matter to the Congress for such 
authority and guidance for the future as it 
may conclude to grant, to raise no objection 
to the procedure now followed. The govern- 
mental interest in the financial transactions 
of the association are clearly such, however, 
as to require full submission thereof to this 
Office, and in such detail of accounting and 
supporting papers as will make possible a 
proper audit. 

“I have accordingly reached the conclusion 
to answer in the affirmative your submission 
that there be an audit examination by this 
office of the fiscal transactions of your asso- 
ciation and that the funds arising from said 
association be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States as a special deposit account 
pending the submission of the matter to the 
Congress for the statutory authority with 
respect to your association to which I have 
referred.” 

Under date of July 21, 1931, the former 
Comptroller General directed Colonel Grant’s 
attention to the fact that apparently no 
action had been taken to secure the approval 
of the Congress for the operation of the 
activities in question, as suggested in letter 
dated June 1, 1929, the concluding para- 
graph reading as follows: 

“It appears that by the act of July 3, 1930 
(46 Stat. 1007), specific authority of law was 
given the the association to operate bathing 
pools under the jurisdiction of the Director 
of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the 
National Capital, but it does not appear that 
any legislation has been enacted to authorize 
the other activities of the association ques- 
tioned by this office in letter, supra. It is 
requested that this office be advised as to the 
report made by you to the Congress pursuant 
to the above-quoted letter.” 

Under date of December 1, 1931, Colonel 
Grant replied as follows: 

“The inquiry contained in the last para- 
graph of your letter of July 21, 1931, can be 
briefly answered as follows: 

“(a) The questions raised by your letter 
of June 1, 1929, were answered in a personal 
conference, in which I stated that, the pro- 
priety of the concessionaire system for profit 
having been officially reported to Congress 
each year, having been mentioned from time 
to time at committee hearings, and having 
never been questioned, I felt convinced that 
the management of such facilities by conces- 
sion’ granted to an organization incorporated 
for the purpose, under direct supervision of 
this office, and paying no profits to anyone 
but the Government and the public, and with 
its accounts audited by your office, must be 
regarded as quite unexceptionable, and there- 
fore requiring no specific legislation; that I 
felt your doubts as to the need of special 
legislation should be fully met by such 
legislative approval of the association as 
would be given by a bill permitting it to 
operate the pools, in which case 
you had insisted legislative action would be 
necessary. 
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“(b) My understanding of your answer 
was that you would like to see the swimming 
pool legislation proposed and satisfy yourself 
of its adequacy. 

“(c) When the legislation for the swim- 
ming pools was drafted by the Bureau of the 
Budget with me, Mr. Kloeber of that Bureau 
arranged for me to present it to you. When 
Mr. Kloeber and I called, you were not able 
to see us, and we were referred to Mr. Colze. 
He entirely recast the draft we submitted, 
and undoubtedly very much improved it. It 
was passed as drafted by him, and I assumed 
this legislation was entirely satisfactory to 
you. 

“(d) Since the legislation interpreted 
special limitations previously put upon the 
bathing-pool management, which had been 
intended to prevent this operation as a con- 
cession for private profit, as allowing their 
operation by the Welfare and Recreational 
Association, it appears to me to give the 
legislative sanction desired by you to this 
method for handling such semipublic 
activities in the most businesslike way and 
without personal advantage to any one or 
chance for dishonesty, as the accounts are 
audited by your office. 

“The proviso in the appropriation act, 
Suggested by Mr. Colze, was discussed in 
both the Senate and House Subcommittees ` 
on Appropriations for the District of Colum- 
bia. The Senate committee questioned only 
the propriety of its inclusion in an appro- 
priation act because a point of order might 
be made against it. In the House subcom- 
mittee the purpose of the proviso was ques- 
tioned by Mr. Simmons only (pp. 713-717 of 
the hearings before the subcommittee of the 
House on the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill for 1931). As the bill was 
passed with the proviso in it, the assumption 
is justified that my explanation was 
satisfactory. 

“Moreover, general legislation to the same 
effect was recommended favorably by the 
District of Columbia Committees of both 
Houses and passed, so that the legislative 
sanction given was general and permanent. 

“(e) However, I followed up Mr. Simmons’ 
questions by an offer to go into the matter 
fully with him or his committee, could time 
be allotted me. He said he would have the 
Bureau of Efficiency do this for the com- 
mittee. The Bureau made a very full inves- 
tigation and report, which appears to have 
been satisfactory. I have made no other 
written report myself, because I felt your 
wishes and suggestions had been fully 
complied with.” 

The former Comptroller General replied, 
under date of February 23, 1932, as follows: 

“Consideration has been given, also, to 
ycur letter of December 1, 1931, relative to 
the authority of the Welfare and Recrea- 
tional Association to operate activities in 
Federal buildings and on public property. 
Notwithstanding what is said in your letter 
that the status of the association and its 
activities has been brought to the attention 
of committees of the two Houses of the Con- 
gress at various times, and the fact that the 
operation and management of the bathing 
pools have been placed by law under the 
jurisdiction of the association, the matter 
should be brought to the attention of the 
Congress in a more direct manner than has 
been done heretofore, so the Congress may 
consider and determine whether such activi- 
ties are to continue.” 

Under date of August 6, 1936, the Acting 
Secretary of the Interior advised the Acting 
Comptroller General, as follows: 

“Legislation is now being drafted for 
presentation to Congress so that the affairs 
of the association will be conducted under 
proper authority.” 

A bill was presented in the Senate (S. 3025) 
in November 1937 to extend the authority 
of the Secretary of the Interior to grant priv- 
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ileges, leases, and permits to all lands and 
buildings under the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Park Service, but this bill was not 
enacted. Consequently, there is still no stat- 
utory authority for the operation of the activ- 
ities now being conducted by the Association 
on and in public lands and buildings. 

It is significant to note that the special 
committee appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior to consider the audit report of the 
special agents of the Division of Investigations 
(which report was approved by the Secretary) 
also viewed the legality of the existing agree- 
ment as doubtful. 

The audit disclosed numerous disburse- 
ments to which exception would have been 
taken by this office had all the facts been 
stated on the vouchers, A reaudit will there- 
fore be made of all vouchers which have been 
submitted to this office by the disbursing 
officers of the Association. 

As hereinbefore computed, the amount 
found due the Government as of December 
31, 1938, is $261,539.26. Pending the outcome 
of the audit, there was placed in reserve on 
the books of this office the sum of $73,946.56, 
representing refund of taxes made by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in April 1939, 
which, if applied, would reduce the balance 
due and unpaid as of December 31, 1938, to 
$187,592.70. Demand should therefore be 
made upon the officers of the association to 
account for and pay this balance which 
should be covered into the Treasury to the 
credit of Miscellaneous Receipts, “5240 profits 
from Business Operations, Welfare and Recre- 
ational Associaton, Inc.” 

Section 7 of the agreement reads as follows: 

“This agreement shall be terminated by 
mutual arrangement between the parties 
hereto or by either party on notice given 
6 months in advance of the date of such 
termination. It may be terminated at any 
time by any Act of Congress which will 
necessitate the cessation of the activities 
enumerated herein. The operation of any 
of the activities specified may be terminated 
at the end of 60 days’ notice hereby author- 
ized to be given by either of the parties hereto 
to the other.” 

In view of the foregoing, it is recommended 
that you serve the required 6 months’ notice 
of the intention of the Government to termi- 
nate the said agreement of June 30, 1927, so 
that the patronage now being enjoyed by 
the Association may be available to private 
individuals or firms, or that you take the 
necessary action to have the Congress legalize 
such of the activities as may be deemed de- 
sirable, to be operated by the Government 
under the guidance and supervision of your 
agency, 

Respectfully, 
R. N. ELLIOTT, 
Acting Comptroller General 
of the United States. 
(Enclosures. ] 
Exuisit A 

Memorandum of agreement entered into 
this 30th day of June 1927 between the Direc- 
tor of Public Buildings and Public Parks of 
the Wational Capital, acting for the United 
States of America, hereinafter designated as 
the “Director,” party of the first part, and the 
Welfare and Recreational Association of Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, a corporation ex- 
isting under the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia, of Washington, D. C., hereinafter desig- 
nated as the “concessionaire,” party of the 
second part. 


Whereas the Director is desirous of provid- 


ing cafeteria, lunch stand, newsstand, and 
bootblack stand facilities in and about the 
public buildings and grounds for the con- 
venience and comfort of Government em- 
ployees; also tourist camps, tea houses, tennis 
courts, and other recreational activities, on 
the public grounds for the said Government 
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employees and for such of the general public 
as may in the discretion of the said Director 
be entitled to use them; and 

Whereas the concessionaire is desirous of 
aiding and assisting the Director in obtaining 
and operating the said facilities: Now, there- 
fore— 

This memorandum of agreement witness- 
eth that in consideration of the Director 
furnishing space for the facilities for carry- 
ing on the various activities hereinbefore 
specified and of the concessionaire operating 
them for the comfort and convenience of 
those to be benefited thereby, the parties 
hereto agree to and with each other as 
follows: 

1. This agreement relates to the operation 
of the following existing activities but will 
be applicable to any and all additions thereto 
and extensions thereof which may hereafter 
be mutually agreed upon: 

(a) The Mall Cafeteria, Henry Park. 

(b) The “D” Building Lunch Room, West 
Seaton Park. 

(c) The Pension Building Cafeteria. 

(d) The Patent Office Cafeteria. 

(e) The State, War, and Navy Department 
Building Lunch Counter. 

(f) Two newsstands in the Navy Building, 
Eighteenth and B Streets. 

(g) Two newsstands in the Munitions 
Building, Twentieth and B Streets. 

(h) One newsstand in “C” Building, Henry 
Park. 


(1) Three bootblack stands, one each in the 
Navy Building, Munitions Building, and State, 
War and Navy Department Building. 

(k) Tea room at Hains Point, East Potomac 
Park. 

(1) Tea room in the old Pierce Mill, Rock 
Creek Park. 

(m) Ten clay and five concrete tennis 
courts, Monument grounds. 

(n) Ten clay tennis courts in West Poto- 
mac Park. 

(o) Ten clay tennis courts in Henry Park. 

(p) Ten clay and two concrete tennis 
courts at Sixteenth and Kennedy Streets in 
Rock Creek Park. 

(q) Six clay tennis courts at the old Pierce 
Mill in Rock Creek Park. 

(r) Selling guide books at the Washington 
Monument. 

(s) Tourist camp in East Potomac Park. 

(t) The Lincoln Museum at 516 Tenth 
Street NW. 

2. The Director will provide adequate space 
in the various Government buildings for the 
accommodation of the cafeterias, lunchrooms, 
and counters, newsstands, tea rooms, and 
hootblack stands enumerated in this agree- 
ment which the concessionaire will fit up 
with such equipment and furniture as may be 
needed to properly carry on the various busi- 
nesses and furnish the services specified, such 
equipment and furniture to be subject to the 
approval of the Director: Provided, however, 
That the concessionaire shall have the free 
use of any equipment and furniture now at 
the various activities which are owned by the 
United States Government, all replacements 
of such of this public property as may be- 
come unserviceable from time to time by fair 
wear and tear to be made by the concession- 
aire at his expense and to become and remain 
the property of the United States as repre- 
sented by the Director. 

8. The concessionaire shall employ all nec- 
essary help at his expense to maintain a high 
standard of cleanliness, order, and efficient 
service at all times at the various activities, 
Any employee not satisfactory to the Director 
shall be discharged at once upon written re- 
quest from him. 

4. The concessionaire shall have the exclu- 
sive right to operate the activities and facili- 
ties covered by this agreement, but all fees 
and prices charged shall be subject to ap- 
proval in writing by the Director and, if con- 
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sidered desirable by him, published at appro- 
priate places over his signature. 

5. The concessionaire shall have the right 
to set up a reserve fund in cash or nego- 
tiable securities in an amrount not to exceed 
$25,000, and to maintain a working balance 
or capital in bank not in excess of $10,000. 
Such portion of the concessionaire’s net profit 
earned under this agreement as may not be 
required to create or maintain the aforesaid 
reserve fund and working capital shall from 
time to time be divided equally between the 
United States and the concessionaire. Net 
profits shall be held to consist of that por- 
tion of the concessionaire’s gross receipts 
hereunder which remain after deducting all 
expenses of operation and maintenance, in- 
cluding overhead and the cost of establishing 
new activities and the enlargement of ex- 
isting ones. 

6. It is hereby understood and agreed 
between the parties hereto that, in view of 
the profits which the United States is to 
receive under the terms of paragraph 5 hereof 
and the service that will be rendered the 
public, no rental shall be paid by the con- 
cessionaire for the use of various spaces, 
equipment, and furniture to be provided by 
the Director under the terms of this agree- 
ment. 

7. This agreement may be terminated by 
mutual arrangement between the parties 
hereto or by either party on notice given 
6 months in advance of the date of such 
termination. It may be terminated at any 
time by any act of Congress which will 
necessitate the cessation of the activities 
enumerated herein. The operation of any 
of the activities specified may be terminated 
at the end of 60 days’ notice hereby author- 
ized to be given by either of the parties 
hereto to the other. 

U. S. Grant, 3d, 
Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital. 
WELFARE AND RECREATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
Inc, 
By Carey V. Brown, Vice President. 

Witness: 

NETTIE N. BENSON, 

Attest: 

[SEAL] FRANK W. Hoover, 

Secretary. 


WELFARE AND RECREATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT MONTHLY MEETING OF 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF WELFARE AND RECREA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, JUNE 15, 1927 


“Resolved, That the vice president shall be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
sign a contract on behalf of the Welfare and 
Recreational Association of Public Buildings 
and Grounds with the Director of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks of the National 
Japital, covering the operation of lunchrooms, 
newsstands, tennis courts, etc; in public 
buildings or on public grounds under the 
supervision of the Office of Public Buildings 
and Public Parks.” 

I, Frank W. Hoover, secretary of the above- 
named corporation, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a true transcript of a reso- 
lution duly adopted at a monthly meeting 
of the board of trustees of the said associa- 
tion held in the city of Washington on the 
15th day of June 1927, as it appears on the 
minutes of said meeting, and I do further 
certify that Maj, Carey H. Brown is the duly 
elected vice president of said association. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto af- 
fixed my official signature and corporate seal 
of said association, this 30th day of June 
1927. 

[SEAL] Frank W. Hoover, 

Secretary. 
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Exkinrr B—Weljare and Recreational Association of Public Buildings and Grounds, Inc., comparative balance sheets June 30, 1927, to 
Dec. 31, 1938 


June 30, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 81. Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1927 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 


Current: 

Cash—In waged or U. 8. 
Treasury 

Petty vac funds 

Loans and accounts receiv- 


$15, 241. 49 
1, 641. 00 


88) 16, 679. 58| 16, 485. 13) 24, 169. 58) 22, 
15, 407. 31 30, 461. 47 26, 482. 31| 26, 3 


Investrsente: Stocks and bonds. 


Fixed: 

Land and buildings r - EEEE TES pera PE AEAEE EREET AE ASENNE 
Equipment 5 265. § . 
Cash 


Less: Reserve for deprecia- 
tion. 


eee 


Deferred 
Bathing pool towels, ete....|.......--.|-... 
TTV ↄ—T: — SEA lanes 
8 rental 

G 
Unadjusted 3 and 
miscellaneous items. 


eserves: 

ͤ— !! . . . 2 
Amounts due U. 8. Gov- 
4,050. 66) 8,830.71) 25,882.76) 42,251.50) 58,006.26) 23, 105. 29 10, 183. 63 
Continge: 53, 538.217 2, BA. 41 
Replacement ‘end mainte- 
nance—Government- 


PEE ̃ — ————— SEEE 140, 81 29 
540 57, 512 62| 79, 989. 50 130. 684. 84/211, 204. 51 288, 843. 75/271, 653. 35| 284, 307. 63) 327, 644. 74| 397, 887. 30 402, 431. 84 446,197.95 4 8046 


Exuisir C—Welfare and Recreational Association of Public Buildings and Grounds, Inc. Statement of profits and losses (by units) per 
books and after adjustments for period July 1, 1927, to Dec. 31, 1938 


Adjustments 
Profits or Profits or 
losses per Welfare society payments losses as 
books adjusted 


justments 


Voluntary | Contractual 


—$3, 053, 07 —$3, 053, 07 
—1, 937, 41 —1, 837. 41 
3, 206. 53 3, 555, 54 
141, 619. 16 158, 956, 85 
6, 342. 99 7, 063, 11 
1, 555. 08 1, 555, 08 
6, 744. 32 6, 362, 23 
36, 720. 95 42, 229. 94 
4, 844, 65 5, 667. 00 
26, 991. 82 30, 207. 03 
89, 400. 88 - 100, 571. 87 
—9, 946. 91 —9, 964. 21 
29, 299, 25 33, 845, 59 
—1, 553. 24 —1, 559. 80 
57,171. 18 59, 475. 90 
7, 787, 96 24, 705. 15 
7, 264. 63 37, 870. 46 
465, 34 728.41 
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ExHmrr C.—Welfare and Recreational Association of Public Buildings and Grounds, Inc.— Statement of profits and losses (by units) per 
books and after adjustments for period July 1, 1927, to Dec. 31, 1938—Continued 


Adjustments 
Profits or Pronta or 


Schedule losses 
books 


CAFETERIAS—continucd 


$007.22) 128. ; —— 3 
44, 744. 17 . , 4220 91 
—10, 146. 64 . — 10, 211, 14 
38, 888. 


D Bldg. No. 3.. 
E Bldg 


H 
General Accounting Office.. » 
Hains Point Tea House TE 11,466.18 | 40,74 |............--}..., 
Patent Office..........-. „ 
Pierce Mill Tea House 8 cams oul E pisses 
S Finance Corporation. . 


63, 010. 43 
_————— 


=], 439. 37 
—9, 246.18 
96 


50. 
—13, 603. 25 
4, 678. 6L 
329, 72 
4, 736, 38 
PEESO RTA, OSEE IEE S —14, 493. 13 
a = a US ————— 


Interior. 
(/ ( eee C A E EAER SA 


BOATHOUSES 


NEWSSTANDS 


Hurley-Wright Bldg.. 
Interlor 
Lincoln Museum. 
bare pro 
e 
Vaca ureau... 


Commieros DSD 
igre Erect Building. 

Post Oflice rensynn 

UI. 8. ae 2 

Works Progress Administration 


Bicycle unit. 

Boot black stan 

Miscellaneous unit. 

Sanitary articles . 

\ came i Monument souvenir stand. r Fev ORT PANSY 
Perils courte: soo. ae heen demesne —11 . T 
DONTSE ang aaa ASA . C 
Washington Monument Bookstand 97 a) Se ES C ee ae 
Worte unt hn A 


Income and eagle stock tax. 
Income tax refunded, 1938. 


FFT 


1 Attorney fee, $2,750; insurance, $6,381.23, 
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Exurerr C.—Welfare and Recreational Association of Public Buildings and Grounds, Ino. Statement of profits and losses (by units) per 
books and after adjustments for period Juiy 1, 1927, to Dec. 31, 1938—Continued 


3 or 
losses per 
books 


Profit per profit and loss account. 


Surplus adjustments: 


ance, tennis, and membership funds. 


Warehouse inventi 


Adjustment soda bar No. 13. 
3 ſor replacement Government equip- 


Net surplus adjustments 
Balance as adjusted.. 


Donation account. 


Donations, Army Polo Association.. 
Welfare loans charged off. 


Welfare unit expense 


Profits as adjusted. 


Weljare and Recreational Association of 
Public Buildings and Grounds, Inc., dona- 
tion account 


Corinthian Yacht Club $300. 00 
Army Polo Assoclation = 419. 16 
Defense Committee 75. 00 
Washington Council of Social 
„ 100. 00 
American Red Cross 100. 00 
Retired Firemen's Association 50. 00 
Tennis Association 240. 00 
Departmental Bowling League 5. 00 
Colored Baseball Leagu 55. 00 
N. C. A. Baseball Federation 350. 00 
Community Fund 4, 250. 00 
Citizens’ Emergency Council 411.75 
Gospel Mission 609. 36 
Central Unlon Mission 364. 14 
President's Cup Regatta 33. 56 
Christmas parties, Interior em- 
eres = $75. 00 
Motorcycle police 10. 00 
Testing police speedometers 14. 00 
Employee’s death certificate 50 
Guards’ uniforms -24022 umnenan > 6.00 
Banquet, baseball team 111.35 
Welfare loans charged off 485. 50 


Welfare and Recreational Association of | 


Public Buildings and Grounds, Inc., dona- 
tion aecount—Continued 


Oil gun for police. $5.25 

Soccer: pls 14.95 
Christmas bonuses, cafeterial em- 

SSV oo couse ee 196. 50 

22. 50 

25.00 

49.92 

50. 00 

T 58. 40 

TX 190. 50 
Food for striking seamen (Com- 

merce Department 50. 00 

Provisions for picnic............. 22. 80 
Dinner for National Park Service 

T 11. 63 
Donations, Interior Department 

8 ———————— 4. 95 
Donations, National Park Service 

( m 5.95 

Tennis balls, supplies, and repairs.. 40. 50 

Community Christmas trees 174. 30 


Adjustments 


Other ad- 
justments 


Welfare and Recreational Association of 
Public Buildings and Grounds, Inc., dona- 
tion account—Continued 


Mrs. Beach, for welfare work $288.31 
Baseball equipment and supplies_ 88. 95 
Supplies for Halloween party 4.70 
Extra pay for guards 22. 67 
Fourth of July celebrations 200. 00 
Advertising in Government Stand- 

BY oa ae A N A 20.00 
Christmas parties 608. 79 
Replacement, wearing apparel lost 

S 95. 00 
Constructing baseball diamonds 

and backstops -== 6, 112.31 
Food for park laborers — 470. 88 
Travel expenses to athletic con- 

8 —TTTTCTCbT0T—T——— 1, 008. 00 
Salaries donated_..........-_.___ 180. 75 
Recreation expenses 100. 00 
Miscellaneous 47. 14 
Sundry items (details not avail- 

able account of journal sheets 

ccc ( 928. 61 

Total disallowed - 19,464. 58 
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Statement showing overpayments of profits to various welfare societies by not charging entire operating expenses of the central kitchen 
to the units served during the 6-month period ended Dec. 31, 1938 


Plaza cale- | War Welfare 


terias Society 


‘Transferred by central kitchen to other units July 1 to Dec. 31, 1038: 
Amount 


Amount underabsorbed and charged off as loss 
Bases of division of profits (percent) 


HEARINGS ON LEND-LEASE BILL BEFORE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE—ADDITIONAL COPIES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate House Concur- 
rent Resolution 15 authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives to have printed for 
its use additional copies of the hearings 


’s expenses 
50-percent Government's S ST 


held before the committee on the bill 
(H. R. 1776) further to promote the 
defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes, which will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read House Concur- 
rent Resolution 15, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That, in accord- 


Total 


ance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
Printing Act approved March 1, 1907, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized and empowered to have printed for 
its use 5,000 additional copies of the hear- 
ings held before said committee on the bill 
(H. R. 1776) entitled “A bill further to 
mote the defense of the United States, and 
for other purposes.” 
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Mr. HAYDEN. I move that the Sen- 


ate concur in the House concurrent reso- 
lution. 
The motion was agreed to. 


SENATOR OVERTON’S POSITION ON LEASE-LEND 
BILL 
[Mr. OVERTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a form letter 
prepared by him setting forth his position on 
the so-called lease-lend bill, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR TRUMAN ON SENATE 
RAILROAD INVESTIGATION 


Mr. TRUMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a statement made 
by him today before the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission on the subject of the 
Senate railroad investigation, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY HON, CLAUDE R. WICKARD ON 
AGRICULTURAL PREPAREDNESS 


Mr. BANKHEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject of agricultural preparedness, de- 
livered by Hon. Claude R. Wickard, Secretary 
of Agriculture, at Purdue University, Lafa- 
yette, Ind., on January 15, 1941, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY HON, ALF M. LANDON ON LEASE- 
LEND BILL 


Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
on the so-called lease-lend bill, delivered by 
Hon. Alf M. Landon, of Topeka, Kans., on 
February 1, 1941, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ADDRESS BY JOHN W. HANES ON FINANCIN 
OUR DEFENSE PROGRAM : 


[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject Financing Our Defense Program, 
delivered by John W. Hanes before the Forty- 
fifth Congress of American Industry at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, on 
December 11, 1940, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


THE PLACE OF THE JUDICIARY IN A DEMO- 
CRATIC POLITY—ADDRESS BY DEAN POUND 


[Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Dean Roscoe Pound in New York 
City, January 25, 1941, discussing the veto 
by the President of the Logan-Walter bill.] 


ADDRESS BY M. W. THATCHER ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL CONDITIONS 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
by M. W. Thatcher, chairman of the National 
Farmers’ Union Legislative Committee, on 
January 25, 1941, on agricultural conditions 
and farm legislation, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY CHESTER C. DAVIS ON AGRICUL- 
TURE AND THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 

Mr. BANKHEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the relation of agriculture to the national- 
defense program, delivered by Chester C. 
Davis before the twenty-fifth anniversary 
meeting of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion at St. Louis, Mo., on January 31, 1941, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY NORMAN M. LITTELL ON GERMAN 
INVASION OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Mr. TRUMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a portion of an 
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address on the subject The German In- 
vasion of American Business, delivered by 
Hon. Norman M. Littell, Assistant United 
States Attorney General, before the Indiana 
State Bar Association, at Indianapolis, Ind., 
on January 25, 1941, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


STATEMENT BY JAMES H. DUFF IN SUPPORT 
OF ADMINISTRATION’S FOREIGN POLICY 


[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a statement by 
James H. Duff, a Republican leader in Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., favoring President Roose- 
velt's policy and the lease-lend bill, which 
appears in the Appendix. 


CONSENT DECREE IN UNITED STATES VERSUS 
BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


[Mr. BONE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a copy of the con- 
sent decree recently issued by the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District 
of Wisconsin, together with a statement issued 
by the National Association of Broadcasters, 
and a press release on the subject from the 
Department of Justice, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 


RESOLUTIONS, LETTERS, AND EDITORIALS ON 
LEND-LEASE BILL 


IMr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp sundry letters, 
resolutions, and editorials relative to the so- 
called lend-lease bill which appear in the 
Appendix. 


LIBERTY OF OPINION AT HARVARD UNIVER- 
SITY—LETTER FROM WILLIAM ERNEST 
HOCKING 


(Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor a letter addressed 
to the editor of the Washington Times-Herald 
by Prof. William Ernest Hocking, of Harvard 
University, on the subject of liberty of opin- 
ion at Harvard University, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL FROM CHARLOTTE OBSERVER ON 
WARMONGERING 
[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer entitled 
“Beware of Warmongering,” which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


STRIKES ON NATIONAL-DEFENSE PROJECTS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs recently re- 
quested the Navy Department to furnish, 
for its information, a statement of 
strikes that have occurred affecting na- 
tional-defense work, particularly those 
which have occurred during the past 
year. In this connection I ask that a 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy be 
printed in the Recor» so that the Senate 
may have this information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 4, 1941. 
My Dran SENATOR WAtsH: The Navy De- 
partment has been requested to furnish you 


“with information relative to strikes affecting 


national-defense work, which have occurred 
during the past year, with particular refer- 
ence to the date of the strikes and the date 
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of settlement, the reasons for the strikes, 
and the terms of settlement. 

It is understood that information is de- 
sired as to the Department’s position with 
respect to strikes including some indication 
as to what information is received by the 
Department, the source of this information, 
and what steps are taken by this Department 
in connection with settlement. 

There is forwarded herewith lists of com- 
panies which have been affected by strikes 
during the past year, divided to indicate 
those companies in which at this date strikes 
are still in progress and those in which some 
settlement has been made, at least to the ex- 
tent that production work is not now di- 
rectly affected. In some of the latter cases, 
of course, the settlements may have extended 
only to an agreement for resumption of work, 
subject to further negotiations relative to 
the points at issue. The data given for the 
date of the strikes and the date of the settle- 
ments is believed to represent fairly closely 
the actual facts, but they are in many cases 
based upon the dates when the pertinent in- 
formation was received by the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Further factual information is not fur- 
nished for the reason that relative to exist- 
ence of strikes or of other labor difficulties 
records have been kept on the premise that 
the immediate concern of the Navy Depart- 
ment extends to the fact that real or im- 
pending interference with national-defense 
work actually exists. The nature of the dif- 
ficulties, the extent of delays, the cause of 
the difficulties, the terms of settlement, the 
number of employees which may be involved, 
are matters which must be evaluated by this 
Department only in settlement of specific 
contracts or to the extent that representa- 
tions may be made to other governmental 
agencies of primary jurisdiction most effec- 
tive to provide action toward settlement of 
the difficulties. While this Department has 
received such incidental information, in many 
instances more complete and accurate in- 
formation, particularly as to causes of labor 
difficulties, the proceedings taken to effect 
settlements and the terms of settlements is 
available from other governmental agencies, 
particularly the United States Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labor and the 
office of the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense, 

In general, it may be stated that almost 
without exception the initial causes of cur- 
rent labor difficulties, whether they result in 
strikes or not, include the desire of em- 
ployees or of the labor organizations with 
which they are affiliated for increased wage 
rates; the establishment or upward adjust- 
ment of additional compensation for work 
as overtime beyond a minimum number of 
working hours; the so-called union or 
“closed” shop; provision for pay on specified 
holidays. In exceptional cases disputes in- 
volve questions over circumstances concern- 
ing the discharge of union employees or the 
employment of men who are either non- 
union or not affiliated with the complaining 
organization. 

Information obtained by the Navy Depart- 
ment comes from a number of sources, 
either directly from its fleld inspection rep- 
resentatives or through liaison with other 
Federal agencies, principally the Department 
of Labor and the Advisory Commission to 
the Council of National Defense. 

The Department has maintained a gen- 
eral policy of noninterference in contro- 
versies between its contractors and their 
own employees on the ground that in view 
of the primary legal jurisdiction of other 
Federal agencies involved in such matters it 
is inappropriate and impracticable for the 
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Navy Department to set up additional and 
overlapping machinery for evaluating the 
causes, the continuing circumstances, and 
the specific merits of any such controversy. 
The Department has, however, continually 
indicated its direct interest in its inherent 
rights over access of its field representatives 
on legitimate business, to their established 
premises in the various contractors’ plants, 
and over Government property in use inci- 
dental to production of materials as well as 
to completed materials produced under its 
contracts. It is glad to record that so far 
as these rights are concerned it has received 
the favorable cooperation of management 
and of labor without the development of 
controversy. Further, the Secretary of the 
Navy has on a number of occasions ex- 
pressed, both administratively and publicly, 
the deep concern of the Navy Department 
over situations which may involve to any 
degree whatever, the stoppage of, or inter- 
ference with, the maximum possible expedi- 
tion of work on the national defense pro- 
gram. On every appropriate occasion it has 
been urged that means be found whereby 
industrial controversies may be negotiated 
and settled without recourse to any action 
which involves slowing down or stopping 
defense work. 

In evaluating the amount of time lost on 
naval contracts by consideration of the time 
between the dates of beginning and ending 
ot any given strike, it should be borne in 
mind that this lapse of time is an unreliable 
guide as to the facts. It is possible that 
time lost may either be augmented or be 
wholly discounted because of incidental 
effect on productive work not directly con- 
cerned in a particular strike. Losses of 
time may be subsequently made up before 
there is an over-all delay. However, the net 
result of any stoppage is a permanent loss 
of production time. The Navy Department 
is most anxious that some means be found 
to escape the possibility of this loss. As 
unsatisfactory as the existing situation may 
be concerning the effects of strikes upon 
national defense work, in submitting this 
information to you it is only appropriate to 
express the appreciation of the Navy De- 
partment for cooperative effort which it has 
received from labor organizations, the office 
of the Advisory Commission to the Council 
ot National Defense, and the United States 
Conciliation Service. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank KNOX. 

Hon Davin I. WALSH, 

Chairman, Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee, 
United States Senate. 


List of strikes in national defense continued 


Date of report 
Company affected: of strike 
Agate Sewer Pipe Co 
Louisville, N. T7 Nov. 8, 1940 


Alabama Dry Dock Ship- 

building Co., Mobile, Ala. Jan. 21, 1941 
Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 

turing Co., West Allis, 


Beers Construction Co., 

ene a— SR wan Jan. 2, 1941 
Bethlehem Steel, San Fran- 

Cised, " Oallf. - sae ena le Jan. 16, 1941 
Bishop Wire & Cable Co, 

New York, N. T. Aug. 6. 1940 


Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass... Nov. 14, 1940 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., 

Peoria, III. . Nov. 20, 1940 
Central Screw Co., Chi- 

8 Jan. 18, 1941 
Cleveland Punch & Shear 

Works Co., Cleveland, 

9 Jan. 14, 1941 
Consolidated Beef & Pro- 

vision Co., Baltimore, Md Dec. 1, 1940 
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List of strikes in national defense continued— 
Continued 
Date of report 
Company affected: of strike 


Eastern Malleable Iron Co., 


Wilmington, Del Jan. 24, 1941 
Eaton Manufacturing Co., 

Saginaw, Mich Nov. 16, 1940 
Feads, John L., & Sons 

Knitting Mills, 

Huron, Mich Jan. 6, 1941 
Gray, William F. Co., Lynd- 

C — Nov. 25, 1940 
Housing project, Norfolk, 

F Jan. 29, 1941 


Ingalls’ Shipbuilding Corpo- 

ration, Pascagoula, Miss.. Jan. 17, 1941 
International Harvester, 

Fort Wayne, Ind Dec, 31, 1940 
Levitan Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Jan. 2, 1941 
Malleable Iron Castings Co., 

Wilmington, Del Jan. 6, 1941 
Martin Olich Shipbuilding 

Co., San Diego, Calif. Jan, 30, 1941 


BPA PO- —— Jan. 28, 1941 
Palmer Co., Norwood, Ohio. Jan. 11, 1941 
Phelps Dodge Copper Prod- 

ucts Co., Rahway, N. J. . Jan. 28, 1941 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber 

Co., Snoqualmie, Wash. . Jan. 29, 1941 
Southern Cement Co., Mo- 

bile and Birmingham, 


Standard Tool Co., Cleve- 
landi Ono Jan. 27, 1941 


List of strikes in national defense settled 


Date of report] Settled— 


Company affected of strike Date of report 


er York, . 8 dor. 


Nov. 28, 1940 | Dec. 4, 1040 
N 605 of Amer- 9 
. € 
American ede Found- e 9 
ry, Berwick, Pa_....... ec. 1 ec. 31, 1040 
American Smelting & 2 * 
Refining Co., Selby, 
. July 1, 1940 Nov. 4, 1040 
American Steel Band, 
Heidelberg, Fa. May 29,1940 | Aug. 7, 1940 
American tove 
Cleveland, Ohio. Nov. 27,1940 | Dec. 2, 1940 
Anderson School s, 60 2 
Co., Los Angeles, Nov. 2,1940 | Jan, 21, 1941 
Armstrong ‘ork Co., 
Pensacola, Fla Sept. 13, 1940 | Nov. 17, 1940 
Atlas Drop. ane Co., 
Lansing, Mich. Jan, 27,1941 | Jan. 28, 1941 
8 Ca, Puget Sound, Sept. 16 1520 Sept 
85 ept. ept. 1940 
Babcock & n 
ver Falls, Pa Nov. 14, 1940 | Jan. 27, 1941 
Bendix. Manufacturing 
Co., South Bend, Ind. -] July 16,1940 | Nov, 13, 1940 
Bethichem Shipbuilding 
Co., Sparrows Point, 
8 Sept. 20,1940 | Oct. 10, 1940 
Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration, Johnstown Jan. 3, 1041] Jan, 8, 1041 
Black & Decker Electri- 
cal Co., Kent, Ohio. .. Aug. 8,1940 | Sept. 17, 1940 
nis ri E. W. 5 Co., May. 1.1900 | Sept. 7, 1040 
— 4 — y p „1 
Boatbuilding» yards 
(small boats), Los An- 
geles Harbor Nov. 25, 1940 | Nov, 30, 1940 
Boeing Airplane Co., 
Seattle, Wash Aug. 10,1940 | Sept. 5, 1940 
Bohn Aluminum 
Detroit, Mich July 24,1940 | July 24, 1940 
Bradford Dyeing 
Westerly, R. 1. Dec. 6,1940 | Jan. 11, 1941 
Brownhoist Corporation, 
Bay City, Mich July 22,1940 | Aug. 20, 1940 
arton- Dixie Corpora- 
tion, pan Tenn. ] Nov. 19,1940 | Dec. 31, 1940 
Caldwell 8 Os, 
Louisville, Ky- Oct. 9, 1040 Oct, 18,1940 
Canton Forge & Manu- ` 
aoe 0., Canton, 
-| Sept. 30,1940 | Oct. 7, 1040 
Mo. Aug. 6,1940 | Oct. 21, 1040 
Chicago Molded Prod- 
ucts Corporation, 
Chicago, III. nana Nov. 8, 1040 Nov. 30, 1940 
Various dates and various plants. 
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List of strikes in national defense settled 
Continued 


Date of report | Settled— 
Company affected of strike bete of report 
9 8 & oe Co., 
ew York, $ 1940 
Columbia, Bu Buck. i * 
olumbia . 23, 1940 
Crucible Steel 6 = 


Am 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door 
Co., Jamestown, N. x. 
Dili Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
den Rubber 
hicago, III. 
Eavenson & N voig; 
— rec 


Co., East Palestine, 
Ohio (subcontractor for 
Ohmite Manufacturing 


22, 1940 
. 19, 1040 
22, 1940 
3, 1940 
6, 104) 


Co,, Chicago, III.) Jan. 27,191 
Endicott Konpe 0.1, 
Endicott, N. . Nov. 22, 1940 
ureka Vacuum Cleaner, 
Detroit, Mich Nov. 7, 1940 
Evans u ts Co., De- 
troit, Mien Jan. 9, 1041 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn . Deo. 4,1940 | Dec. 12, 1940 
. pe o., Detroit, 5 
3 SS ec. 13, 1 
e hag es 
ing, Minn t. 1940 
Ford Instrument Co., stale 
Long Island City Oct. 9, 1040 
Foster Bros. 3 
beer Ap „Uti Sept. 3, 1940 
— tric 
Co., St. Louis, Mo Oct, 14, 1 
Frost Gear — Seda Co P 85 
ackson, Saker an. 24, 1941 
raion itga Wor on ie 
un Ne. r et. 1940 
General Motors i 
plant), Detroit, Oct. 3, 1940 


Hammered Piston Rin, 


12, 1040 
2, 1040 
7. 1940 
V, 1010 
28, 1940 
13, 1 
oe en , 1940 
8 Mia ood Peters oe 
artridge Co.) ~ 18,1940 
Lacy } e e A $ 15 
— a 1 
Lakeside | on Brldgo Co., oe 
waukee, Wis.....-. Jan. 27, 1941 
. Moke Co. Bos- T 
on, Mass Dec. 
Lumber sien San 15 
Dies 0, ‘ORNS EA Aug. 24,1940 
. — mills, Tacoma, Des 8 
— EEO ee. 1 
Mokee a Gor mi 5 atau 
urgh, Pa., district 1 
Mat ae ee 1 5 Jul a 9 8 
0., Branford, Conn... 1940 t. 19,1 
Py Rubber Prod- ae S . 
ucts, Wausaw, Wis 
Missouri A Ce- ä 
— Co., St. i 
5 . 2,1 
Mga, pi pation 50 wx 
0. roit ich... A 1 
New Britain Machine e 
Co., Berlin Plant Jan. 24, 1941 
a n . 2t 
en as! an. 1 | Jan, 1941 
Perkins Marino Lamp i 
Gor poration Brooklyn, 
N SURES (RES Ree Sept. 7, 1940 
Byer ee me * 
gel Co., ngeles, 
F Sept. 30, 1940 | Oct. 7. 1940 
Pittsburgh Valve Cor- 
poration, Barberton, 
D Jan. 7. 1041 Jan. 10, 1941 
Precision Dies Casting 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. . Ju'y 1, 1940 Aug 14, 1940 
Premiere 3 Etching Jat T 
— 1940 . 29, 
Reichhold € ‘hernia Üo., 5 — i oe 
ec, Oe eee, Sete . ec. 1940 
aay Tar & Chemical $ 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.| Nov. 25,1940 | Jan. 12, 1941 
Republic 8 Co., 
polis, Ind Oct. 4. 1040 Do. 


List of strikes in national defense settled | additional data which you may wish which . STRIKES STILL PENDING 
Continued I can procure. Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co est 
Very truly ia 1 Allis, desis g * 
R. FURLONG, 
Date of report Settled Manufactures: Services and material to 
Company affected afstrike {Dato ofreport Rear a e eee a finish machine 16-inch/60 slides, 
3 ˙ 3 Hon. Davin I. WALSH, $ Date: January 22, 1941. 

Theem Manufacturing F United States Senate. Cause: Closed shop, increase in wages. 

; Co., a 5 ae tae. Sept. 17,1840 | Nov. 25, 1940 Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
St. Paul, Minn Oct, 14,1940 | Oct. 29,1940 | MEMORANDUM ON STRIKES AT NAVAL-ORDNANCE Manufactures: 16-inch gun slides and forg- 

Sheet Metal Specialty CONTRACTORS’ PLANTS ings, armor, and projectiles. 

8 eee 13 Va.] Aug. 20, 1940 Aug. 23, 1040 a rr Co. B 8 Date: January 24, 1941 
erwin- 4 merican Car oundry Co., Berwic a, 8 > x 
Newark, N. J... Sept. 16, 1940 | Nov. 28, 1940 im — Time lost: None on Government work. 

shipowners. Association . = Manufactures: Net material. Cause: Not recorded. 

0 ie ‘acific, n H m „ . 

Francisco pe Calif”. cg. Oct, 5,1040 Deo. 4 1940 seme Done ia dave, Lakeside Bridge Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
aay E ee pes Nov, 23, 1940 | Nov. 25, 1940 Cause: Employment of nonunion crane Siar eae 5 ie seas 0 8 oa 
Steel bales Corps Chi- operator. 5 , 5-inc ngle, double- 

5 Nov. 29,1940 | Dec. 3, 1940 A purpose mounts. 

See WIT ag i Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Date: November 1, 1940. 
roke “o we ag ee Aug, 21, 1940 | Sept, 23, 1940 Manufactures: Cartridges, cases, and simi- Cause: Closed shop. (Limited in scope and 

a ‘Milwaukee, W is ‘Aug, 9,1940 | Aug. 29, 1940 ae aor 8 „ guns. still belng carried on.) 

oma: S; oollen * „ . 

Mills. salem, Oreg Nov. 16,1940 | Nov. 28, 1940 Time lost: 15 days. LAWS RELATING TO NAVY OR MARINE CORPS 

Townsend Co., New Cause: Not reported. SUPERSEDED BY LEND-LEASE BILL 
righton, Pa.. Sept. 10, 1940 | Sept. 12, 1940 

United aril Qoa XP 1 1680 Does 20 2800 Crucible Steel Co. of America, Harrison, N. J. Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, I also ask 

Universal Cyclops Steel Manufactures: Alloy steel rods and forg- | Unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Corporation, Bridge | __ x 5 ings, bombs, recapping projectiles. Record a letter from the Acting Secretary 

Nov. 18, 1940 | Nov. 19,1 Date: June 1-17, 1940. of the Navy, Mr. James Forrestal, in re- 
van Nach Nov. 25, 1940 | Dec. 10, 1040 ae lost: Minor delays in Government | ply to A rn eee from me as chair- 

ogt, enry achine . man mm 

Co., Louisville, Kere. July 17,1940 | July 22,1040 | Cause: Hours and overtime pay. N with, aano to 
Vipowney, Gall — 3 Nov. 15,1940 | Nov. 26, 1940 Data; Penn PSO. the laws relating to the Navy and Marine 
Wabash Portland Co- Time lost: Minor delays in Government Corps which would be su ded b 

ment, Osborn, Ohio. .. Nov. 2,1940 Jan. 28,1941 | work. perse y sec- 
Nerat, N. Co., Oct. 2 1040 | Nov. 27, 1040 Cause: Hours and overtime pay. tion 3 of House bill 1776. 7 
Washington, 7 ft” Be: Edge Moor Iron Works, Edge Moor, Del. — — vn PRESIDENT. Without ob- 

Tank, Baltimore, Vd. Oct. 10,1940 | Oct. 30, 1940 Manufactures: Weldments and 5-inch twin | Jection, it is so ordered. 

Waukesha ber oy gun mounts. The letter is as follows: 

estas i ris Tea diss Aug. 30, 1940 Nov. 11, 1040 Date: wa a PES DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 

Vhitehall Tatum S, Time : ys. OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
woe 8 Oct. 5,1940 | Oct. 23, 1940 Cause: Closed shop and wage increase. Washington, January 37 1941. 
wood Emery yille, Calif_| Sept. 6,1940 | Noy. 9,1940 Evans Product Co., Detroit, Mich. ta ce ae 3 Rarene 1 

{ wrence, A nu $ 0 — 

. Jan. 2, 1941 Jan. 3, 1941 Manufactures: Sections and dummy pow- ae copies of the 5 to a 


mingham, Ala Sept. 11, 1040 | Deo. 31, 1940 
Wurdack Biectrie Mig. Oct. 4,1940 | Get. 23,1940 
., St. Louis, Mo 
Youn Radiator Co., 

Racine, Wis- . June 8, 1040 
Youngstown Sheet & 

Tube Oo., diana 

Harbor, Ind Jan, 7, 1041 


July 22, 1940 


Jan. 14, 1941 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter received from 
Rear Admiral Furlong, Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, giving information 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs in 
regard to strikes which have occurred in 
commercial plants having naval ord- 
nance contracts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 


objection, it is so ordered. 
The letter referred to is as follows: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1941. 

My Dran Senator WALSH: Pursuant to 
your request for information relative to 
strikes which have occurred at commercial 
plants having naval ordnance contracts, I am 
enclosing herewith a brief memorandum of 
such strikes together with the information 
available to the Bureau regarding the cause 
and the time which has been lost because of 
them. I have not included any instances in 
which strikes have been threatened or where 
unrest has been evidenced as frequently 
these do not come to the attention of the 
Bureau except through informal conver- 
sations. 

I trust that the enclosed memorandum 
will be adequate for your purposes. If not, 
I shall be very pleased to furnish you any 
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der charges, steel containers, tools, jigs, and 
fixtures. 


Date: January 4, 1941, 
Time lost: 5 days. 
Cause: Discharge of employees. 
Maine Steel Corporation, Portland, Maine 
Manufactures: Shackles and mines, clamps, 
clips, and thimbles. 
Date: July 28, 1940. 
Time lost: 3 months. 
Cause: Demand for wage increase. 
Mitchell Metal Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactures: Practise bombs, extractors, 
5-inch/38 cartridge tanks, 
Date: June 6, 1940. 
Time lost: None. 
Cause: Wage dispute. 
Rheem Manufacturing Co., New Orleans, La. 
Manufactures: Cases, depth charge and 


parts. 

Date: September 21, 1940. 

Time lost: 2 months, 4 days. 

Cause: Claim of discrimination against 19 
workers, union recognition, and negotiation 
of agreement. 

Riley Chemical Corporation, Indiana, 

Time lost: None. 

Cause: Not recorded. 

Steel Sales Corporation (subcontractor to 
Goss Printing Press Co., which manufac- 
tures gun mounts, 5-inch/38), Chicago, Ill. 
Date: November 29, 1940. 

Cause: Wage dispute. 

Time lost: 4 days. 


Vickers, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
Manufactures: Electrical hydraulic equip- 
ment, powder, and projectile hoists, 
Date: November 25, 1940. 
Time lost: 3 weeks, 
Cause: Wages and closed shop. 


Navy and Marine Corps which would be super- 
seded by section 3 of the bill H. R. 1776, “to 
further promote the defense of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 

There are enclosed herewith copies of laws 
which relate in one way or another to the 
disposal of Government property under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Navy. 
Time has not permitted of a search suffi- 
ciently exhaustive to warrant the statement 
that these are all the laws on the subject, but 
the list is thought to be reasonably complete. 

The Navy Department does not consider it 
quite accurate to say that these laws will be 
superseded by the enactment of H. R. 1776. 
All of them would undoubtedly be negatived, 
and in view of the wording of the bill it 
appears that at least one, section 14 (a) of 
the act of June 28, 1940, would be repealed. 
Some of the others might continue to be 
effective in certain respects not covered in 
H. R. 1776, 

It is hoped that the foregoing will be of 
assistance to you when the bill is before the 
Senate for consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES FORRESTAL, Acting. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
[Enclosure (2).] 


House Joint Resolution 367 


Joint resolution to authorize the Secretaries 
of War and of the Navy to assist the gov- 
ernments of American republics to increase 
their military and naval establishments, 
and for other purposes 
Resolved, etc, That (a) the President 

may, in his discretion, authorize the Sec- 

retary of War to manufacture in factories 
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and arsenals under his jurisdiction,-or other- 
wise procure, coast-defense and antiaircraft 
matériel, including ammunition therefor, 
on behalf of the government of any Ameri- 
can republic; to sell such matériel and am- 
munition to any such government; to test or 
prove such matériel and ammunition prior 
to sale, or delivery to any such government; 
to repair such matériel on behalf of any such 
government; and to communicate to any 
such government plans, specifications, or 
other information relating to such matériel 
and ammunition as may be sold to any such 
government. 

(b) The President may, in his discretion, 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to con- 
struct vessels of war on behalf of the govern- 
ment of any American republic in shipyards 
under his jurisdiction; to manufacture arm- 
ament and equipment for such vessels on 
behalf of any such government in arsenals 
under his jurisdiction; to sell armament 
and equipment for such vessels to any 
such government; to manufacture antiair- 
craft artillery and ammunition therefor, on 
behalf of any such government in factories 
and arsenals under his jurisdiction; to sell 
antiaircraft artillery and ammunition there- 
for to any such government; to test or prove 
such vessels, armament, artillery, ammuni- 
tion, or equipment prior to sale or delivery to 
any such government; to repair such vessels, 
armament, artillery, or equipment on behalf 
of any such government; and to communi- 
cate to any such government plans, specifi- 
cations, and other information relating to 
such vessels of war and their armament and 
equipment or antiaircraft artillery and am- 
munition therefor, as may be sold to any 
such government or relating to any vessels of 
war which any such government may propose 
to construct or manufacture within its own 
jurisdiction: Provided, That nothing con- 
tained herein shall be construed as author- 
izing the violation of any of the provisions 
of any treaty to which the United States is 
or may become a party or of any established 
principles or precedents of international law: 
And provided further, That no transaction 
authorized herein shall result in expense to 
the United States, nor involve the extension 
of credits by the United States: And pro- 
vided further, That no contract shall be en- 
tered into under the terms of this joint 
resolution which shall interfere with or delay 
the United States in the full use of its ship- 
yards, arsenals, munition plants, and other 
equipment for its own purposes. 

Src.2. In carrying out transactions au- 
thorized by section 1, the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy are authorized, 
in their discretion and provided that it be 
not inconsistent with any defense require- 
ments of the United States or of its posses- 
sions, to communicate or transmit to the 
government of any American republic or to 
any duly authorized person for the use of 
such government information pertaining to 
the arms, ammunition, or implements of war 
sold under the terms of that section or to 
any vessels of war constructed within the 
jurisdiction of any such government, and to 
export for the use of any such government 
coast defense and antiaircraft matériel and 
ammunition therefor, and vessels of war and 
their armament and equipment involving 
such information: Provided, That any in- 
formation thus communicated or transmit- 
ted or involved in any such arms, ammuni- 
tion, implements of war, or equipment when 
exported shall cease to be considered re- 
stricted after 1 year from the date that such 
communication or transmission has been au- 
thorized or such exportation made. 

Sxrc.3. All contracts or agreements made 
by the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy for the sale to the government of 
any American republic of any of the arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war, the sale 
of which is authorized by this joint resolu- 
tion, shall contain a clause by which the 
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purchaser undertakes not to dispose of such 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war, or 
any plans, specifications, or information per- 
taining thereto, by gift, sale, or any mode of 
transfer in such manner that such arms, 
ammunition, implements of war, or plans, 
specifications, or information pertaining 
thereto, may become a part of the armament 
of any state other than an American 
republic, 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of War or the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, as the case may be, shail, 
when any arms, ammunition, implements of 
war, or equipment are exported pursuant to 
the provisions of this joint resolution, imme- 
diately inform the Secretary of State, Chair- 
man of the National Munitions Control 
Board, of the quantities, character, value, 
terms of sale, and destination of the arms, 
ammunition, implements of war, or equip- 
ment so exported. Such information shall 
be included in the annual report of the 
Board. 

Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from time to time, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions and accomplish 
the purposes of this joint resolution. 

(b) All moneys which may be received 
from the government of any American repub- 
lic, in payment for any article delivered or 
service rendered in compliance with the pro- 
visions of this joint resolution, shall revert 
to the respective appropriation or appropri- 
ations out of which funds were expended in 
carrying out the transaction for which 
money is received, and such moneys shall be 
available for expenditure for the purpose for 
which such expended funds were appropri- 
ated by law, during the fiscal year in which 
such funds are received and the ensuing 
fiscal year. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall in all contracts or 
agreements for the sale of such matériel 
fully protect the rights of all citizens of the 
United States who have patent rights in and 
to any such matériel which is hereby au- 
thorized to be sold and the funds collected 
for royalties on such patents shall be paid to 
the owners and holders of such patents. 

Sec.7. The Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy are hereby authorized to purchase arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war pro- 
duced within the jurisdiction of any Ameri- 
can republic if such arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war cannot be produced in 
the United States, 

Approved, June 15, 1940. 

No vessel, ship, or boat (except ship's boats) 
now in the United States Navy or being built 
or hereafter built therefor shall be disposed 
of by sale or otherwise, or be chartered or 
scrapped, except as now provided by law. 
(Sec. 7 of Public, No. 757, approved July 19, 
1940.) 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, no military or naval weapon, ship, 
boat, aircraft, munitions, supplies, or equip- 
ment, to which the United States has title, 
in whole or in part, or which have been 
contracted for, shall hereafter be transferred, 
exchanged, sold, or otherwise disposed of in 
any manner whatsoever unless the Chief of 
Naval Operations in the case of naval ma- 
terial, and the Chief of Staff of the Army in 
the case of military material, shall first cer- 
tify that such material is not essential to 
the defense of the United States. (Sec. 14 
(a) of title I of Public, No. 671, 76th Cong., 
approved June 28, 1940.) 

No old material of the Navy shall, after 
August 5, 1882, be sold or exchanged by the 
Secretary of the Navy, or by any officer of 
the Navy, which can be profitably used by 
reworking or otherwise in the construction or 
repair of vessels, their machinery, armor, 
armament, or equipment; but the same shall 
be stored and preserved for future use. And 
when any such old material cannot be profit- 
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ably used as aforesaid, the same shall be ap- 
praised and sold at public auction after 
public notice and advertisement shall have 
been given according to law under such rules 
and regulations and in such manner as the 
said Secretary may direct: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in his 
discretion, to sell, at the prices established 
for issue to naval activities, surplus scrap 
metals of the Navy to schools, colleges, and 
universities for use in courses of instruction 
in vocational training: Provided further, 
That any costs incident to the transportation 
or delivery of such scrap metals shall be 
charged to the purchaser, 

The net proceeds arising from the sales of 
such old materials shall be paid into the 
Treasury. It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy annually to report in detail 
to Congress, in his annual report, the pro- 
ceeds of all sales of materials, stores, and 
supplies, made under the provisions of this 
section, and the expenses attending such 
sales (22 Stat. 296, as amended; U. S. C., 
Supp. V, title 34, sec. 544). 

During a war in which the United States 
is a neutral nation it shall be unlawful to 
send out of the jurisdiction of the United 
States any vessel built, armed, or equipped 
as a vessel of war, or converted from a private 
vessel into a vessel of war, with any intent or 
under any agreement or contract, written or 
oral, that such vessel shall be delivered to a 
belligerent nation, or to an agent, officer, or 
citizen of such nation, or with reasonable 
cause to believe that the said vessel shall or 
will be employed in the service of any such 
belligerent nation after its departure from 
the jurisdiction of the United States (sec. 
3 of title V of the act of June 15, 1917, 40 
Stat. 222; U. S. C., title 18, sec. 33). 

Whoever, with intent or reason to believe 
that it is to be used to the injury of the 
United States or to the advantage of a for- 
eign nation, communicates, delivers, or trans- 
mits, or attempts to, or aids or induces 
another to, communicate, deliver, or trans- 
mit, to any foreign government, or to any 
faction or party or military or naval force 
within a foreign country, whether recognized 
or unrecognized by the United States, or to 
any representative, officer, agent, employee, 
subject, or citizen thereof, either directly or 
indirectly, any document, writing, code book, 
signal book, sketch, photograph, photographic 
negative, blue print, plan, map, model, note, 
instrument, appliance, or information relat- 
ing to the national defense shall be runished 
by imprisonment for not more than 20 years: 
Provided, That whoever shall violate the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) of this section in 
time of war shall be punished by death or 
by imprisonment for not more than 30 years 
(sec. 2 (a) of title I of the act of June 15, 
1917; 40 Stat. 218; U. S. C., title 50, sec. 32). 

No helium gas shall be exported from the 
United States, or from its Territories and 
possessions, until after application has been 
made to the Secretary of State and a license 
authorizing said exportation has been ob- 
tained from him on the joint recommenda- 
tion of all of the members of the National 
Munitions Control Board and the Secretary 
of the Interior: Provided, That under regu- 
lations governing exportation of helium ap- 
proved by the National Munitions Control 
Board and the Secretary of the Interior, 
export shipments of quantities of helium that 
are not of military importance as defined in 
said regulations, and which do not exceed 
a maximum to be specified therein, may be 
made under license granted by the Secretary 
of State without such specific recommenda- 
tion. Such regulations shall not permit ac- 
cumulations of helium in quantities of 
military importance in any foreign country, 
nor the exportation of helium to countries 
named in proclamations of the President 
issued pursuant to section 245a (a) or (c) 
of title 22 while such proclamations are in 
effect, and shall require exporters to submit 
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a sworn statement to the Secretary of State 
showing the quantity, destination, consignee, 
and intended use of each proposed expor- 
tation. 

Any person violating any of the provisions 
of this section or of the regulations made 
pursuant hereto shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment; and the Federal 
courts of the United States are hereby 
granted jurisdiction to try and determine all 
questions arising under this section. 

The National Munitions Control Board shall 
include in its Annual Report to the Congress 
full information concerning the licenses 
issued hereunder, together with such infor- 
mation and data collected by the Board as 
may be considered of value in the determina- 
tion of questions related to the exportation 
of helium gas (sec. 4 of the act of Mar. 3, 
1925, 43 Stat. 1111, as amended; U. S. C., 
Supp. V. title 50, sec. 165). 


TRAINING FOR CIVIL SERVICE BY HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, the 
point is often being raised that while 
civil service is expanding, yet those who 
desire properly to equip themselves edu- 
cationally to qualify usually have to re- 
sort to some correspondence school. 

Several months ago Mr. James D. 
Beggs, postmaster at Orlando, Fla., ap- 
proached me with the idea that it would 
be of inestimable value to the youth of 
our country if some plan could be worked 
out by which the high schools of the 
country may offer courses to train our 
boys and girls to qualify them for Gov- 
ernment positions in the civil-service field 
through civil-service examinations. 

The idea appealed to me very much, 
and we have worked on this matter ever 
since, with the result that arrangements 
have been made with Judson B. Walker, 
county superintendent of Orange County, 
Fla., by which the Orlando High School 
will, at the beginning of its next semester 
in February of this year, offer courses to 
train boys and girls of Orange County to 
qualify them for civil-service positions. 

This is probably the first time courses 
of this character have been offered in any 
high school in the United States. 

There are over a million civil-service 
positions in the United States, and it is 
my conviction that this course of instruc- 
tion would offer an excellent opportunity 
for the high-school boys and girls of our 
Nation to be properly trained for Gov- 
ernment service. I trust this action in 
Florida will be emulated in other States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
newspaper article appearing in the Or- 
lando Reporter-Star, of Orlando, Fla., on 
Wednesday, December 11, 1940, announc- 
ing the opening of civil-service courses 
at the Orlando (Fla.) High School. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Orlando (Fla.) Reporter-Star of 
December 11, 1940] 


CIVIL SERVICE COURSE OPEN 

Courses to prepare high-school graduates 
for civil service positions will be offered in 
Orange County high schools possibly by the 
February semester, County School Superin- 
tendent Judson Walker announced, follow- 
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ing a meeting last night of 43 Orange 
County principals, assistant principals, 
James Beggs, of the Orlando post office, and 
civil service officials from Fifth Division 
headquarters in Atlanta. 

This county is probably the first in the 
country to consider including the courses in 
the curricula of its schools, Walker quoted 
Civil Service Inspector O. L. Myers as stat- 


A syllabus of questions will be sent the 
Orange County principals from Atlanta, 
Walker said, and this will be used as a basis 
for the courses, 

While the scope of civil service positions 
is wide, there are many for which high- 
school graduates may qualify, including 
stenographical work, clerical work, carriers, 
bookkeepers, and junior accountants, Walker 
pointed out. And while high schools are the 
feasible place for training in these subjects, 
most of the training is now being done by 
mail-order schools, he said. 

Myers told the group at the meeting last 
night that there are 1,000,000 jobs under 
civil service, and thus far no high schools 
in the Nation are doing anything to prepare 
their students for them. Myers was quoted 
by Walker as saying he could place approxi- 
mately 100 men stenographers in jobs at the 
present time, if they would qualify. 


ADDITIONAL PAY FOR AIDES TO THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The morn- 
ing business is closed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, is the 
calendar to be called? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
are only two bills on the calendar. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has charge 
of both of them. I understand he wishes 
to have them considered at this time. 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate 
bill 350, Calendar No. 2, providing addi- 
tional pay for aides to the President of 
the United States, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
350) providing additional pay for aides 
to the President of the United States, and 
for other purposes, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard detailed 
to sole or additional duty as aides to the Pres- 
ident, or at the White House, to the Chief of 
Naval Operations or the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, shall receive pay at the rate of $300 a 
year in addition to the pay and allowances of 
their grade or rank: Provided, That in the 
case of the Chief of Naval Operations and the 
Chief of Staff of the Army the provisions of 
this act shall apply to one aide only. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the bill 
now under consideration proposes an in- 
crease in pay of $300 a year to Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
officers who are assigned as aides to the 
President, the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
and the Chief of Naval Operations. It 
will affect about 10 officers in the Navy, 
and, I assume, about an equal number in 
the Army. The additional cost to the 
Navy will be $3,600 a year. 

The evidence before the Naval Affairs 
Committee showed clearly and unmis- 
takably that the officers who are assigned 
to this service are subjected to substan- 
tially increased personal expenses in the 
performance of their duties. They have 
to attend many functions at the Execu- 
tive Mansion, both of an official nature 
and of a social nature. They have to 
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provide their own uniforms, and provide 
themselves with dress that is appropriate 
and suitable for these functions, which 
does not apply to and is not necessary for 
other naval officers. So it has seemed to 
the committee that there is merit in the 
request made by the Navy Department 
and the War Department for this addi- 
tional compensation to the limited num- 
ber of officers who are assigned to this 
exacting duty, a duty which undoubtedly, 
if this extra compensation is not given, 
means a substantial reduction from their 
normal pay as regular officers in the Navy 
and in the Army. 

There already is a law which permits 
$200—in some cases $150—to be paid to 
aides to rear admirals under certain cir- 
cumstances. There is no law that per- 
mits this compensation to be paid to aides 
to the President. The bill would permit 
this extra compensation, the service be- 
ing rendered here in Washington where 
there is much more expense to the Navy 
and Army officers than to aides to general 
line officers. 

I repeat, this bill would be an offset to 
the extra expense the officers are obliged 
now to pay out of their own personal 
pockets for rendering this service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 350) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


ADVANCEMENT ON RETIRED LIST OF CERTAIN 
NAVY OFFICERS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, the next 
bill on the calendar is Order No. 3, Sen- 
ate bill 376, providing for the advance- 
ment on the retired list of certain officers 
of the line of the United States Navy. 

Prior to 1934, lieutenants promoted in 
the Navy who were found physically unfit 
to accept the promotion were retired with 
a higher rank, but not with additional 
compensation. When, on May 29, 1934, 
an act was passed modifying the Navy’s 
system of promotion, nothing was said 
about the provision which was applicable 
and operative prior to 1934. 

The act of June 23, 1938, provided that 
officers on the promotion list who failed 
to pass the physical examination for pro- 
motion should be retired in the rank for 
which they were selected. That law is 
now in operation. 

It will be noted from what I have said 
that there was a period of time between 
1934 and 1938 when officers in exactly 
the same status as officers who were 
given the increase in rank prior to 1934 
and since 1938 did not have the privilege 
of enjoying the increased rank. So far 
as those officers are concerned, this bill 
simply equalizes the rights which officers 
had prior to 1934 and subsequent to 1938, 
and puts them all in the same category. 
It involves no expense, and simply pro- 
vides that an officer selected for promo- 
tion, but found physically not qualified, 
shall have the rank for which he was 
selected, but shall not have any addi- 
tional compensation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 
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Mr. McKELLAR, How many officers 
are in this class? How many officers 
would be affected by the legislation? 

Mr, WALSH. Frankly, I cannot state. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I imagine there are 
not many. à 

Mr. WALSH. Not a great many. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, it 
is not proposed to increase the pay. 

Mr. WALSH. That is true. No ex- 
pense would be involved. The bill is 
recommended by the Navy Department. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator desire to ask for the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I thought it was under 
consideration. I move that the Senate 
proceed to consider the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
bill (S. 376) providing for the advance- 
ment on the retired list of certain officers 
of the line of the United States Navy 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That those lieutenants 
of the line of the United States Navy who 
served in the Navy or Naval Reserve Force 
prior to November 12, 1918, and who were, 
between May 29, 1934, and June 23, 1938, 
while on a promotion list, placed on the 
retired list for physical disability, shall be 
advanced on the retired list to the grade for 
which they were selected for promotion: 
Provided, That such advancement shall be 
effective on the date of approval of this act 
and shall not operate to increase the retired 
pay of such officers. 


IRELAND’S NEUTRALITY—LETTER FROM 
EDWARD J. COEN 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from Mr. Edward J. 
Coen, of Seattle, Wash., who is secretary 
of the Committee of American Friends 
of Ireland. The communication is brief 
and he has asked me to place it in the 
Recorp. I therefore request that it be 
placed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SEATTLE, WasH., January 17, 1941. 
A LETTER TO THE UNITED STATES SENATE 

We, the American Friends of Ireland, rep- 
resenting several hundred citizens in the 
State of Washington, request the United 
States Senate to give due consideration to 
Ireland's right to remain neutral. 

We ask you to realize Ireland's defenseless 
position, and that any deviation on her part 
from strict neutrality would leave that coun- 
try a blackened waste, without hope of assist- 
ance, and helpless as an associate. 

We request you to remind our Government 
to declare that all invasions, or the accom- 
plishment of contemplated invasions and 
aggressions, are and shall be equally abhor- 
rent to the American Nation, 

We call to your attention the misleading 
and unfair presentation of Ireland's attitude 
on neutrality that is being presented to the 
American people through the various means 
for influencing public opinion, and that we 
unhesitatingly brand such matter as intend- 
ed to alienate America’s traditional friend- 
ship and sympathy for Ireland, and thereby 
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avoid the odium that would surely follow the 
consummation of a contemplated invasion. 

We ask you a recall the loss in ships and 
lives sustained near Ireland during the World 
War, when all her ports and forts were owned 
and fortified by another nation, and from 
that knowledge to discount the ‘argument 
as to their importance for the safety or suc- 
cess of either of the belligerents. 

As to Ireland’s position being a detriment 
or a disadvantage to England, allow us to 
quote Lord Halifax, British Ambassador to 
the United States, whose words ought to 
silence garblers of facts. We tried,” he said, 
“to hold Ireland under the same mistaken 
belief that is today invoked to justify the 
subjection of Czechoslovakia—that it was 
indispensable to our national security. But 
we have now realized that our safety is not 
diminished but immeasurably increased by 
a free and friendly Ireland.” 

Ireland, we predict, will increase that 
prized friendship in proportion to the 
amount of freedom and unity allowed to 
herself. 

Epw. J. COEN, 
Secretary of the Committee. 
Committees: 
W. P. O'CONNELL, Seattle. 
PauL E. McLane, Spokane. 
BERNARD O'Brien, Walla Walla. 
JOSEPH MCLAUGHLIN, Tacoma, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT, as in executive 
session, laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees, 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, reported favorably the 
nominations of sundry officers in the 
Navy. 

Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported favorably the 
nomination of Wendell Berge, of Ne- 
braska, to be Assistant Attorney General 
of the United States, vice Oetje John 
Rogge, resigned. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
adversely the nomination of Bonham E. 
Freeman to be postmaster at Bowling 
Green, Mo., in place of Carroll Wisdom, 
resigned. 


FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 


Mr. BARKLEY. There is a nomina- 
tion on the executive calendar which I 
should like to have taken up at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination will be considered 
as in executive session. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of 
Claude Van Parsons to be First Assistant 
Administrator of the United States 
Housing Authority. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
12:47 o’clock p. m.) the Senate adjourned 
until Monday, February 10, 1941, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 6, 1941, as follows: 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 


John G. Winant, of New Hampshire, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 
ary of the United States of America to Great 
Britain. 

Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania, now Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Poland, to serve concur- 
rently and without additional compensation 
as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary near the Government of Belgium 
now established in London; and as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
near the Governments of Norway and the 
Netherlands, also now established in London. 

William Dawson, of Minnesota, now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Panama, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Uruguay. 

Clarence E. Gauss, of Connecticut, now 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Australia, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to China. 

Edwin C. Wilson, of Florida, now Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Uruguay, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Panama. 

Bert Fish, of Florida, now Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Egypt, 
to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Portugal. 

Nelson T. Johnson, of Oklahoma, now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to China, to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Australia. 

Alexander C. Kirk, of Illinois, now coun- 
selor of Embassy at Rome with the honorary 
rank of Minister, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Egypt. 

Jay Pierrepont Moffat, of New Hampshire, 
now Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Canada, to serve concurrently 
and without additional compensation as En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary near the Government of Luxemburg, 
now established in Canada. 

Herbert Claiborne Pell, of Rhode Island, 
now Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Portugal, to be Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Hungary, 


Work PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 
H. Noble Baker, of Vermont, to be Work 


Projects administrator for Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. 


ASSAYER IN THE MINT 


Hugh T. Rippeto, of New Orleans, La., to 
be assayer in the Mint of the United States 
at San Francisco, Calif., to fill an existing 
vacancy. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


TO BE CHAPLAIN WITH RANK OF FIRST LIEUTEN- 
ANT, WITH RANK FROM DATE OF APPOINT- 
MENT 


Chaplain Augustine Perry Donnelly (cap- 
tain), Chaplains’ Reserve. 


APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Maj. Eugene Mead Caffey, Judge Advocate 
vg ne Department, with rank from April 
1940. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate February 6, 1941, as follows: 
FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 
Claude Van Parsons to be First Assistant 


Administrator of the United States Housing 
Authority, Federal Works Agency. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1941 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m., and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, before whom millions 
bow in praise and adoration, we wait for 
that Presence which shall help us to dis- 
cern clearly and perform faithfully the 
duties which await us. O Divine One, 
walk with us and guard our feet that 
they may not cross the gray wastes of 
indecision. Give understanding to our 
labors and gird us with fortitude for the 
day, that we may be champions of jus- 
tice and challengers of social and polit- 
ical iniquity. O Master, who art the old 
way, the new way. anc the everlasting 
way, be very real to us. Lay Thy hand 
on the breaking heart of this world with 
its wreck of human ‘fe, its blighted 
hopes, and mortal anguish, all unheeding 
of the love and the might of an infinite 
God. Compass our Republic and this 
Congress, appointed of the people, with 
the bands of unity and cooperation, thus 
allowing democracy to march victoriously 
to the new lands of promise. In the holy 
name of our Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Grrrorp addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record by including a short 
article from an editor friend of mine on 
the bill H. R. 1776. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by including a 
statement on the British Fleet and the 
Aid Memoire. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
supplement my remarks of yesterday by 
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including in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Enid Daily Eagle of February 
3, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
article from the Pittsburgh Daily Sun- 
Telegraph, of Pittsburgh, Pa., of Tues- 
day, January 21, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDELSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
resolution adopted by the State Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Labor 
Party favoring H. R. 1776. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order there is not a quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, there is 
not a quorum present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No, 7] 

Bolles Johns Reed, III. 
Burgin n Scanlon 
Byron Myers, Pa. Schaefer, Ill, 
Celler Norton Sheridan 

O'Day Smith, Pa. 
Crowther Patrick Stearns, N. H. 
Dies Pheiffer, 
Hartley William T. 
Hess Randolph 


The SPEAKER. On this call 407 
Members have answered to their names 
a quorum, 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
dispense with further proceedings under 
the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that I had no opportunity to 
speak during the general debate, and that 
I have hope of speaking under the 5-min- 
ute rule, I ask unanimous consent that 
the consent heretofore granted me may 
be continued to include a compilation of 
certain data which I have prepared and 
expect to use in my remarks today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a statement by Hon, John 
O'Connor, former chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the subject Aid to Eng- 
land, Short of—Dictatorship? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial from the 
Washington News of February 5, 1941. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a letter published in the 
New York Times of this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include certain historical quotations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to include the 
proceedings of the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation in which honor 
was paid to the chairman of our com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. RANKIN]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an address delivered 
by Mr. L. S. Hulbert, assistant general 
counsel of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, delivered at a meeting of the co- 
operative cannery officials in Chicago 
January 18, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include an address by 
Ralph E. Flanders to the New England 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I intend to discuss the bill to- 
day under the 5-minute rule. I ask 
unanimous consent to include as a part 
of my remarks certain editorials and 


- statistics. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on two different topics, 
and in each to include excerpts from 
magazine articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and to include three letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a resolution adopted by the 
board of supervisors of Erie County, 
N. Y.; also to extend my remarks and to 
include a resolution passed by the Com- 
mon Council of the City of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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PROMOTION OF DEFENSE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House og the state of 
the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1776) further to promote 
the defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1776, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
general debate has been exhausted. The 
bill will now be read for amendment. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as “An act to promote the defense of 
the United States.” 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, at the proper time I in- 
tend to offer two amendments. One re- 
lates to the time limit and the other to 
the entry of American vessels into com- 
bat areas. I shall not discuss the 
amendments at this time, but I would 
like to read them for the sake of the 
record: 

On page 4, line 1, after the word “except”, 
insert “that until July 1, 1946, such powers 
may be exercised to the extent necessary.” 


So that subsection (c) of the commit- 
tee amendment will read as follows: 

(c) Neither the President nor the head 
of any department or agency shall, after June 
30, 1943, exercise any of the powers conferred 
by or pursuant to subsection (a), except that 
until July 1, 1946, such powers may be exer- 
cised to the extent necessary to carry out a 
contract or agreement with such a govern- 
ment made before July 1, 1943. 


The other amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
is on page 4, after line 5, insert a new 
subsection, which will also be an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, to 
read as follows: 

(e) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize or to permit the authorization 
of the entry of any American vessel into a 
combat area in violation of section 3 of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BLOOM. I prefer not to yield at 
this time. I will be glad to argue these 
amendments when they are offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Broom] has proposed for 
the majority side of the committee two 
new amendments to the bill. When this 
bill first reached the House or was sent by 
some unknown source to the House and 
to the committee, word went out 
throughout the country that there 
would be no amendments. It was con- 
sidered a sort of sacred or sacrosanct 
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bill. The origin of this bill is most un- 
certain and mysterious. Practically 
every member of the Cabinet, as wit- 
nesses, denied that they had anything to 
do with it, except the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau, and, boiled 
down, apparently Mr. Morgenthau and 
his aides wrote the bill. 

Then word went out in the press that 
the bill was to be reported to the Con- 
gress in 3 days. It was even intimated 
that it might go through the House 
before the inauguration. What I want 
to say to the House is simply this: We 
are a part of the Congress of the United 
States, the greatest legislative body in 
the world. There is nothing sacred or 
sacrosanct about this bill. We did not 
have anything to do with originating 
this particular bill. It is our duty, re- 
gardless of partisanship—because this 
is not a partisan measure—to consider 
the pending bill and to shape and formu- 
late this legislation, not only to consider 
these two amendments but to consider 
all amendments on their merits. 

The objection of the people back home 
to this legislation is primarily twofold. 
First, they believe, rightly so, that the 
Congress is being deprived of its war- 
making powers in several instances in 
this bill. Likewise, that it is being de- 
prived of its appropriating power, the 
two greatest functions of the Congress. 
Those are powers that the people want 
the Congress to retain and particularly 
at the present time. 

I hope that when this bill is being con- 
sidered, as it will be in a few minutes, 
under the 5-minute rule, that every 
amendment will be considered on its 
merits and that every amendment will 
be considered on a nonpartisan basis, 
and that all Members of the House will 
cooperate to try to formulate a bill that 
will be constitutional, that will be con- 
sistent with our national defense, that 
will be short of war, and that will carry 
out the objective we are all for, that is, 
providing loans for Great Britain. That 
is the main object of the bill. Therefore 
I hope the House will perform its legisla- 
tive functions free from partisanship 
and consider every amendment based on 
the merits of that particular amendment, 
[Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

For the purpose of disabusing the mind 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fisu], and for the purpose of the RECORD, 
and as the Member who introduced the 
bill in this House, I think it is only fair 
that the Recorp should show, and I think 
the gentleman from New York will accept 
my word—I hope so—that the rumors we 
heard in connection with this bill are 
prevalent in connection with almost any 
important bill. Of course, intelligent 
men do not form their opinions upon 
rumors. 

I call the attention of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH] to the fact 
that when the bill was introduced and I 
was asked by some newspapermen about 
amendments, I said this bill has to go 
through the regular channels of legis- 
lating, with public hearings, debate on 
the floor; that the same process would 
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take place in the Senate; that this bill 
would go through the usual journey taken 
by any other bill. I believe that had 
there been any views that no amendment 
of any kind would be put on the bill, or 
had there been any desire to stop any 
amendment whatsoever, I would know 
about it. I can assure the gentleman 
that at no time was there any such in- 
tention or any such state of mind on the 
part of anyone. Certainly, when I was 
asked at the outset, I particularly said 
this bill has got to take the same journey 
and go through the regular legislative 
processes that any bill must take and go 
through. 

My purpose in rising at this time is not 
to stir up controversy but in the interest 
of giving information, because things we 
say here go out to the country and cause 
excitement. Some people might believe 
that the reference of the gentleman from 
New York to rumors—whether or not I 
would make statements based on rumor 
I am not prepared to say; I am not 
taking issue with the right of any Mem- 
ber to make such statement if he thinks 
it is important or believes that he 
should—but such statements going out 
to the country are likely to erroneously 
influence people. 

This bill has taken the same journey 
as that taken by any other bill, and that 
was always the intention. I might also 
say that the reference to this bill as the 
Morgenthau bill is incorrect. 

In relation to appropriations, all I can 
say is that under this bill Congress has 
retained to itself as completely as pos- 
sible the purse strings. Every piece of 
legislation we pass carries with it an 
authorization to appropriate. We have 
that on every bill, and we are simply 
doing it in this bill. In the absence of 
a specific appropriation in an authoriza- 
tion bill or a legislative bill the executive 
branch of the Government must come 
back to the Congress and make recom- 
mendations of appropriations. So, un- 
der this bill Congress has retained to it- 
self complete power on the question of 
appropriations. 

My main purpose in rising was to as- 
sure the gentleman from New York that 
so far as I know, and I would know if it 
was so, there was never any intention 
that amendments should be barred, and 
there is no justification for rumors that 
all amendments would be barred; and I 
hope we shall hear no more of that dur- 
ing the debate on this bill. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. FISH. I am very glad this assur- 
ance has been given by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. I was sure that 
would be his attitude as a Member of 
this House, that he would desire that 
the House should work its will on the 
legislation. It was not exactly a rumor, 
however, on which I was basing my in- 
formation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I 
what the gentleman means. 

Mr. FISH. I read in the newspapers 
that a spokesman of the White House 
had said this bill would go through the 
House without amendment, but that cer- 
tain concessions would be made in the 
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Senate and the bill would be amended 
there. I knew that the gentleman did 
not believe any such thing. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I say that 
we all know the gentlemen of the press 
have various sources of information 
which they cannot disclose—“a spokes- 
man of the White House,” or, “one close 
to the President”; but the gentleman 
knows, as do I, that on many occasions 
that is the cover-up for information re- 
ceived by newspapermen, which they be- 
lieve, but which is many times incorrect. 
LApplause. ] 

Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask how much time was used by each 
a during the 3 days of debate on this 

ill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Broom] consumed 9 
hours and 30 minutes. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH] consumed 11 
hours and 36 minutes. 

Mr. BLOOM. According to those fig- 
ures, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Frsk!] cannot complain 
about the treatment he has received from 
this side of the aisle. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman from New 
York is not complaining at all about the 
treatment he received in general debate. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
motion on the desk in the nature of a 
substitute, which I offer; and I intend, 
if the substitute is adopted, to move to 
strike out the remaining sections of H. R. 
1776 as they are read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Dakota offers an amendment 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as “An act to promote the defense of 
the United States.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this act 

(a) The term “defense article’ means— 

(1) Any weapon, munition, aircraft, ves- 
sel, or boat; 

(2) Any machinery, facility, tool, material, 
or supply necessary for the manufacture, pro- 
duction, processing, repair, servicing, or oper- 
ation of any articl- described in this subsec- 
tion; 

(3) Any component material or part of or 
equipment for any article described in this 
subsection; 

(4) Any other commodity or article for 
defense. 

(b) The term “defense information” 
means any plan, specification, design, proto- 
type, or information pertaining to any de- 
fense article. 

Src. 3. (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, not more than 
$2,000,000,000 for the purposes of this section. 

(b) Sums appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) shall be available to the Presi- 
dent to enable the extension of aid to the 
government of any foreign country whose 
defense the President, after conference with 
the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief 
of Naval Operations of the Navy, deems vital 
to the defense of the United States. Such 
sums shall be disposed of by making loans 
to any such foreign country which shall be 
repaid in good and valuable considerations 
in raw materials, territorial possessions, or 
scientific information on the effectiveness 
and efficiency of modern war materials: Pro- 
vided, That if the President, the Army Chief 
of Staff, and the Chief of Naval Operations 
agree that it is mecessary to the defense of 
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the United States, the President may give, 


without consideration, such sums to the 
government of any foreign country. 

(c) Loans or gifts made under subsection 
(b) shall be subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as the President may determine, and 
in addition, to the following conditions: 

(1) The proceeds thereof shall be used only 
for the purchase of defense articles and de- 
fense information in the United States; and 

(2) If the President so determines, all or- 
ders for defense articles or defense informa- 
tion procured in the United States by the 
government of such foreign country shall be 
made through and approved by the Office of 
Production Management, or such other 
agency as the President may designate, in 
order that all procurement for the United 
States and by any foreign government of 
defense articles and defense information may 
be handled through a single agency and co- 
ordinated. 

(d) The proceeds of any loan or gift made 
under subsection (b) shall not be made avail- 
able to the government of any foreign coun- 
try until the Secretary of the Treasury has 
certified to the President that such Govern- 
ment is unable to provide dollars or dollar 
exchange in the United States to pay for fur- 
ther contractual obligations in the United 
States for defense articles or defense informa- 
tion, 

Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, such amounts (in 
addition to amounts appropriated pursuant 
to section 3) as may be necessary for the 
purposes of section 5 and for necessary ad- 
ministrative expenses to carry out the pro- 
visions and accomplish the purposes of this 
act. 
Sec. 5. The Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy are hereby authorized to purchase or 
otherwise acquire arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war produced within the juris- 
diction of any country to which section 3 is 
applicable, whenever the President deems 
such purchase or acquisition to be necessary 
in the interests of the defense of the United 
States. 

Sec. 6. The President may, from time to 
time, promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary and proper to carry out 
any of the provisions of this act; and he may 
exercise any power or authority conferred on 
him by this act through such department, 
agency, or officer as he shall direct. 

Sec. 7, All laws or parts of laws which are 
inconsistent with any provisions of this act 
are herewith suspended during the effective 
period of this act. 


Mr. MUNDT (interrupting the reading 
of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the substitute be dispensed with, it to 
be printed in the Record, however. 

Mr. BLOOM and Mr. DICKSTEIN ob- 
jected. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, since 
this is an important amendment and a 
comprehensive one, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my time may be extended for 
5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Dakota is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say, first of all, that I realize it is difficult 
to follow closely an amendment read 
from the desk. Therefore I call atten- 
tion to the fact that this amendment is 
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in the form of a bill, H. R. 2790, and 
printed copies are available at the Door- 
keeper’s desk, should any Member desire 
to send a page for one. It is also printed 
in the Appendix of the Record and ap- 
Pears in the issue for January 29, if you 
care to follow it in that way. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe on a measure 
as important and significant as this we 
should all be willing to consider every ra- 
tional and reasonable proposal on the 
basis of the merits of the proposition; 
and, sincerely believing as I do that we 
should give aid to England as rapidly and 
as generously as we can, provided it will 
not jeopardize our own national defense 
or our own peace, I have felt a responsi- 
bility, as a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, to do what I could to crystal- 
lize in the form of definite legislation a 
bill which will do that thing which 90 per- 
cent of the American people want to have 
done by this House at this time. 

I believe if the Members will search 
their minds and search their letter files 
they will find that America today is very 
fully agreed on four fundamental aspects 
of national and international policy. If 
I understand representative government 
it is a form of government which is sup- 
posed to respond to the heartbeats of 
the constituents back home; it is not a 
government which should circumvent 
those desires and wishes, certainly when 
such circumvention is unnecessary. 
What are these four things your constitu- 
ents and mine want this Congress to do 
today? 

First, they want this Congress to im- 
plement effective aid to England and her 
associates. Second, they want this Con- 
gress to make secure the fact that Amer- 
ica will be kept out of the war. Third, 
they want this Congress to take action 
that will assure that the defenses of this 
country shall be preserved and built up, 
Fourth, they want this Congress to guar- 
antee to the people that in America the 
legislative branch of government shall 
have a coordinate share in determining 
the policies of this Republic. In the light 
of these four fundamental objectives of 
your constituents and mine let us 

e this amendment. 

The difference, you will find. is pri- 
marily in section 3. We started out with 
a desire to achieve these four funda- 
mental objectives: First, it is provided 
that there shall be appropriated from 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated not more than $2,000,000,000 
for the purposes of this section. If there 
be some who say that $2,000,000,000 is 
not enough, may I point out that if this 
course is wise we can appropriate $2,000,- 
000,000 more next Thursday or Friday 
and $2,000,000,000 the following Thurs- 
day, if that be necessary and if that be 
the policy of America and if that be the 
desire. No one, I am sure, can success- 
fully say that $2,000,000,000 is not enough 
at least to meet the problem for the next 
six months. So no argument that $2,- 
000,000,000 will not suffice to meet the 
problem can hold against my bill. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am sorry. I cannot 
yield. Will the gentleman extend me 
extra time? 
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Mr. BLOOM. I will be happy to ex- 
tend the gentleman extra time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Well, the gentleman 
does not have any time to yield, but I 
shall trust him to try to get me some. 

Mr. BLOOM. Would not a point of 
order lie against the bringing in of an 
appropriation or anything next Friday 
or next week after we appropriate this 
$2,000,000,000 today? 

Mr. MUNDT. Not if this legislation 
becomes law. 

Mr. BLOOM. It is a fact. You could 
not do it because the law is against it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Once it is passed it can 
be done. 

Mr. BLOOM. It is the law. 
sorry. I did not make the law. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, no point 
of order can lie against the passing of 
new supporting legislation at any time. 
This goes on: 

Sums appropriated pursuant to this act 
shall be available to the President. 


And I call your attention to the fact 
that we are reposing in the executive 
branch of the Government that re- 
sponsibility which gentlemen say should 
lie in that department. There is no 
“hamstringing” of the President here— 
he is given all the discretionary power 
the circumstances require. 

He may extend aid to the government 
of any foreign country whose defense 
the President, after conference with the 
Chiefs of Staff of the Army and Navy, 
deems vital to the defense of the United 
States— 

Such sums shall be disposed of by making 
loans to any such foreign country which 
shall be repaid in good and valuable con- 
siderations— i 


As provided. And— 
provided that if the President, the Army 
€hief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions agree that it is necessary to the defense 
of the United States, the President may give, 
without consideration, such sums to the gov- 
ernment of any foreign country. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit that gives as 
much aid and as rapid aid to England 
and her associates as any other con- 
ceivable measure from the standpoint 
of providing all the purchasing power 
needed because witnesses before our 
committee said such power was running 
low. 

Proceeding, these loans or gifts shall 
be subject to the following conditions: 

(1) The proceeds shall be used only for 
the purchase of defense articles and de- 
fense information in the United States. 


Now comes the second important as- 
pect of my substitute measure. We have 
satisfied the first demands. We have 
made the purchasing power available; we 
have made it available now; we have 
made it available in a manner that 90 
percent of the American people can sup- 
port; and we have provided the en- 
couragement to morale for those fight- 
ing against tyranny and aggression 
overseas in their great battle for liberty. 

The second has to do with the matter 
of coordination, and let me read you 
this section: 


(2) If the President so determines, all 
orders for defense articles or defense in- 
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formation procured in the United States 
by the government of any such foreign 
country shall be made through and ap- 
proved by the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. 


Thus the way is opened for all the co- 
ordination that it is possible under any 
system of government or under any plan. 

May I point out in the time remaining 
what I consider to be the honest and 
definite advantages of this type of ap- 
proach to the problems which we have as 
contrasted with the unprecedented and 
unpredictable method which has been 
suggested by the terms of H. R. 1776. 

We want the four objectives I have 
enumerated. I do not believe many of 
you desire in your heart to reduce this 
Congress to an unimportant, powerless 
branch of this Government. Ido not be- 
lieve very many of you wish to start a 
process and a program over which you 
will have no control once that program is 
started. Remember this as Congressmen, 
once you adopt H. R. 1776, as it is written, 
you have thrown away the steering wheel, 
you have locked down the throttle, you 
have no more control, and you accept the 
. step in the act when you accept the 

rst. 

You have no cause to complain once 
this measure is adopted and leaves you 
in a place where you would not like to 
find yourselves because you have author- 
ized in advance full speed ahead in any 
direction the President may elect to go. 

My alternative proposal keeps in the 
hands of Congress the powers which it 
should have, and implements further aid 
to England should further aid be neces- 
sary; it adds further power should fur- 
ther specific powers be necessary, but it 
keeps in the hands of Congress our con- 
stitutional responsibilities to the people 
who sent us here as their representa- 
tives. 

The second aspect of these four things 
has to do with keeping America out of 
war. This measure carries this country 
not one step closer to the war. It pro- 
vides the opportunity to assist our friends 
across the seas without involving us in 
these interminable conflicts which they 
have. Let me point out to you that H. 
R. 1776 by the ryle of any logic or reason 
which we have makes the President of 
the United States the director general of 
the war. He and he alone will decide 
which ships to give or not to give and 
which countries to give them to or not 
to give them to. He alone will be re- 
sponsible for the success or failure of 
measures conceived by foreign generals 
who may require supplies from American 
stocks in order to implement the war. 
His action or inaction at a given time; 
his answer to some specific foreign re- 
quest may be the cause of those we would 
befriend charging us with responsibility 
for some disaster in the war. Is that the 
thing that you desire to do? 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may be allowed to continue 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MUND T. If you do that thing by 
this bill, making the President director 
general of the war, you make yourselves 
vicariously directors general of the war 
because you have released control and 
placed it there where no one else can 
ever again check or direct or help to 
modify the course which is selected. 

The third thing I say our constituents 
want us to do is to build and protect the 
defenses of the United States. This bill 
permits this situation to arise: If, under 
the heat of an emotional appeal, if, 
breaking under the terrific burden of 
having on his shoulders the sole responsi- 
bility for directing the war, the Presi- 
dent should injudiciously decide to give 
away substantial portions of the Navy, 
then you and I have failed in our re- 
sponsibility to protect the defenses of 
America. If that ghastly gamble is 
taken and if the speculation fails, what 
have we to offer our constituents for the 
fact that we have left them stripped of a 
substantial portion of their defenses? 
My bill protects the defenses which we 
have, builds to them, and adds to the de- 
fenses of our friends across the seas by 
giving them, if it should be necessary, 
such purchasing power as they require. 
My plan does not delay—it speeds the 
help. It makes immediately available 
the help we want to extend. 

Finally, we want to give all aid short 
of war to the democracies, This is all 
aid short of war to the democracies. No 
man supporting H. R. 1776, as presently 
written, dare write a single constituent 
of his, dare write the mother of a single 
son who is now serving in what she be- 
lieves to be a peacetime draft, and tell 
her, “Madam, I have voted for a bill 
which will keep America out of the war.” 
You dare not write that. You dare not 
say that during the course of this de- 
bate, because you know, as I know, you 
are taking a most tragic gamble with 
the chance that perhaps the end of the 
road, the first step of which you would 
endorse today, will be the sending of 
expeditionary forces overseas in another 
bloody war. If you have ever said in 
any campaign speech that you will never 
vote to send another mother’s son across 
the seas in an expeditionary force, you 
cannot then in good conscience vote for 
H. R. 1776 as presently written. But 
you can aid England. You need not 
implement more powers in the Presi- 
dent’s office. You need not run the risk 
of war. You can vote for this bill H. R. 
2790, the substitute I have submitted, 
which will enable you to give all aid 
short of war, keep this country out of 
war, keep the Congress an integral part 
of the United States, and thereby keep 
yourselves in harmony with the desires 
and the heartbeats of your constituents 
back home today. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall detain the House 
but a very short time in urging that the 
substitute just offered be defeated. I do 
not anticipate that the House will seri- 
ously consider a substitute in the nature 
of an entirely new bill for the bill we are 
now considering, which is presented to 
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the House under a wide-open rule, sub- 
ject to all amendments of every nature 
and kind that can be offered when the 
sections are read. 

I do, however, simply wish to make this 
observation, that the gentleman’s substi- 
tute, like many other substitutes and 
amendments that have been suggested, 
indicates a lack of realism as to the prob- 
lem with which we are dealing. The 
grant of credits alone to England will 
not be sufficient to meet the situation 
which now confronts us. It is like grant- 
ing a man who is sinking money with 
which to buy a life belt. There are, in 
addition to granting credits, money, and 
materials that are needed, two outstand- 
ing purposes accomplished under this 
plan, which has been carefully thought 
out and worked out, not alone from the 
standpoint of England but from the 
standpoint of our own country in its own 
vital defense at this time. One is to 
unify and expedite the production of all 
materials, defense articles, not only for 
England and other countries whose de- 
fense is vital to our own, but for our own 
defense. Unless the bill in its essence 
as presented here is passed, there will be 
no provision made for a unification of 
the production and the delivery of the 
goods, which will be greatly expedited if 
this is done. The real problem is how we 
can get the maximum amount of sup- 
plies to England in the minimum amount 
of time, and this bill is designed to do 
just that. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, Not now, 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, there is 
another and very vital necessity for this 
bill. We not only want to supply Eng- 
land with materials and defense articles, 
and want to supply these articles in the 
quickest possible way through one chan- 
nel, but we also want to do that which 
cannot be done unless this bill is passed, 
authorize the manufacture in arsenals, 
factories, and shipyards, under the juris- 
diction of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, defense articles for those coun- 
tries whose defense is vital to the de- 
fense of our own, and which cannot be 
done under existing law, or under the 
pending substitute. 

Therefore I say, Mr. Chairman, that 
those who come in with various substi- 
tutes, with various plans, with various 
amendments, all seeking to get away from 
the main purpose, which has been care- 
fully worked out by the military and 
naval experts of this Government look- 
ing to our own defense, are in the position 
that when we present one plan they 
think of and suggest some other plan. 
It is easy to criticize but it is difficult 
to construct. 

This measure has the approval of every 
executive branch of this Government. It 
has the approval of the military and 
naval experts who are charged at this 
time with our defense. It will fulfill a 
threefold purpose, as I have pointed out. 
It will furnish, and furnish quickly, to 
England the materials needed for its 
defense. It will authorize the manufac- 
ture of those materials and their ex- 
portation to those countries for their de- 
fense, and it will at the same time give 
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them that aid which they need now and 
which we need now, for even if England 
should eventually fall, which God grant 
that she may not and which I believe she 
will not, during the time this material is 
furnished and they are carrying on that 
heroic fight we shall have time, time 
which we need so greatly, within which 
to prepare for the great hour of crisis 
which is about to confront us. 

I say this, Mr. Chairman, not based 
upon hysteria. I believe I have, at least 
I hope I have, acquired the faith of my 
fellow Members that I am not hysterical, 
that I always try to keep my feet on the 
ground. I do not believe I am driven 
into a hysterical attitude in this matter, 
I base the gravity of it rather upon the 
expert testimony of those who know 
conditions and know best what should be 
done, and I hope the House will not con- 
sider substitutes or get off into hair-split- 
ting and other amendments which do not 
meet the problem. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munot]. If it is 
adopted, it will bring about the unity 
which the majority says it desires, and it 
will bring general support for the bill. 

The explanation made by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota was so clear 
that it seems to me anyone should be able 
to understand it, «nd I am not going to 
repeat his argument. Instead, in the 
time remaining to me, I simply want to 
answer the statements made a moment 
ago by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LUTHER A. JoHNsoN] in regard to the 
impossibility of unifying our system of 
furnishing war materials to England ex- 
cept through enactment of H. R. 1776. 

I do not know what kind of expert tes- 
timony it was which the gentleman heard 
before his committee upon this point, 
but I want to say to the gentleman and 
to all other Members that this matter 
has been gone into thoroughly and ex- 
haustively by the Naval Affairs Committee 
of this House, in which we have heard 
every bureau chief and every important 
manufacturer of war planes in the United 
States. And I want to say to you now 
that under existing law the President not 
only has the authority to send 100 per- 
cent of our entire American production 
of planes and other war equipment to 
England, but that he also has authority 
under existing law to require any of these 
British orders, or orders from any other 
country for war planes, to conform to 
the American specifications. So, as far 
as that is concerned, under existing law 
we can have and do have all the unifica- 
tion and all the cooperation we want; 
and to that extent I beg to say the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas is not 
correct. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the able gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The gen- 
tleman asked me a question when I was 
speaking the other day in general debate, 
and I will say to the gentleman that I 
did not hear the testimony of the Naval 
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Affairs Committee, but I did hear the ex- 
perts from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments who testified in executive session, 
and while I would not be permitted to 
state what any individual said, I will say 
that their testimony was clear and con- 
vincing upon that point, and this illus- 
tration was used 

Mr. MOTT. If the gentleman please, 
I simply want to repeat my statement. 
The statement I have just now made as 
to the authority of the President to re- 
quire foreign plane orders to conform to 
the specifications of our own so that they 
may be interchangeable, is plain and it is 
in the record of the hearings before the 
Naval Affairs Committee. The same 
statements were made by both the naval 
officers and by the plane producers, and 
that is as plain as Ican say it. It is there 
in the record and there can be no doubt 
about it, and therefore I say the impres- 
sion of the gentleman from Texas upon 
this point is not correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr, MUNDT. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct; and may I add to that 
statement that in subsection 2 of section 
3 of my substitute bill it is specifically 
provided, as I indicated in my remarks, 
that the President, if he so determines, 
may require all these orders to be 
handled through the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, giving us 100-percent 
coordination. Let me add further, in 
the matter of expert testimony, a study 
of the hearings before our Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee reveals that Mr. Knud- 
sen and General Johnson both agreed 
in the testimony that this would include 
the coordination part of the study. 

Mr. MOTT. That is correct; and so, 
in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say, 
in view of the substitute now offered, I 
wish to take this occasion to call for 
unity upon the part of the whole House. 
Under this substitute all of the aid that 
it is physically possible for the United 
States to give the British can and will be 
given. Under this substitute all of the 
money that is necessary for Britain and 
the other democratic nations to use to 
purchase war equipment will be loaned or 
given to them as an outright gift, as the 
President may desire. And when we do 
that I say that we then shall have given 
Britain and the other democracies all of 
the aid that we can possibly give them 
without actually going to war, and we 
will have given them all of the aid that 
they have ever asked for; and I submit 
that there is no testimony before any 
committee of this House to the contrary. 
Applause. ] 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I voted to report out 
this bill to the House in order that the 
bill might be discussed, might be de- 
bated freely, and that we might receive 
more information, if possible, than we 
were given in committee. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, this 
bill has for its main purpose, supposedly, 
the defense of the United States, and 
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in defending the United States it pro- 
poses to give aid to Britain. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have always been under the im- 
pression that when we gave aid to 
people, and we really wanted to aid 
them, we gave them the kind of aid 
they wanted, the kind of aid that they 
required. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that 
the British people, the British colonies, 
would infinitely rather have a specified 
sum, a liberal sum of money that they 
could use to purchase materials that 
they wanted, the tanks that they needed 
first, or the airplanes that they needed 
first. In other words, to secure the 
things they wanted in the way they 
wanted them in this country. I believe 
this plan would be better in the produc- 
tion of our own national-defense guns, 
airplanes, and so forth. 

I am told on good authority that the 
British have had no difficulty after they 
have placed their orders in this country 
in securing production or in getting their 
products or their materials of war 
quickly. In this way their securing aid 
may all be bound up in red tape and it 
will be a long time before they can secure 
what they need. 

I plead for unity in this program for 
mutual help. I plead for a united nation 
in our national defense. Let us get to- 
gether calmly and sensibly, correct this 
bill where it needs correcting, not in any 
spirit of partisanship but as Americans, 
and give to the country the assurance it 
needs so badly today—the assurance that 
everything is being done that possibly 
can be done to insure the safety of our 
country; that we will aid Britain in her 
brave struggle, but in so aiding her we 
will preserve our strength, our form of 
government. 

I plead with the members of the ma- 
jority. I plead with them to join in 
amending this bill. I helped to vote out 
their bill in order to give the House a 
chance to assist Great Britain. I cannot 
for 1 minute, Mr. Chairman, believe 
that it will not hurt this country if Great 
Britain should fall. It is essential to 
our well-being that Great Britain remain 
strong. Mr. Chairman, I think there is a 
great difference between a victorious 
Hitler and a victorious England. 

I want to help England, but first of all 
I want to help this country and in help- 
ing Great Britain I believe that we are 
helping the United States. I earnestly 
hope that this amendment will be adopt- 
ed. The President has the power 
under the Constitution, to do many of 
the things that the bill sponsored-by the 
majority provides. I say to the Mem- 
bers in all seriousness, why legislate 
away your Own powers, why legislate 
away the powers and responsibilities that 
your own districts have given to you. As 
I look into the faces of Members at the 
moment, I see great distress, great 
anxiety to defend America. For this is 
one of the most momentuous bills that 
has ever come before the House in all 
history. I am going to attribute only the 
highest motives to every Member who 
votes today. I am only asking that you 
vote according to the dictates of your 
own conscience and for the preservation 
of the Constitution and the Government 
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that you swore to uphold when you took 
your oath of office. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last five words. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me to see if we cannot 
agree on some time for debate on this 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I yield, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate upon 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 45 minutes, 30 minutes 
of that to be controlled by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH] and 15 min- 
utes by myself, this time to be exclusive 
of the time to which the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. O’Connor] is entitled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York asks unanimous consent 
that debate upon this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in not 
to exceed 45 minutes, 30 minutes of that 
time to be controlled by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH] and 15 min- 
utes by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Broom], exclusive of the time to 
be occupied by the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. O'Connor]. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, on 
two occasions heretofore I have expressed 
myself on H. R. 1776 as being opposed 
to it. I am opposed to that bill as writ- 
ten, and I shall vote against it, if the bill 
as written should be voted on. My peo- 
ple in the western country are united on 
four propositions—first, to do everything 
we can for Great Britain, without danger 
of involving ourselves; second, to build 
up our defenses so that no nation on 
earth can successfully attack us; third, to 
keep this Nation out of war. That is the 
mandate that we received when we ran 
for office. Fourth, I was never told and 
I never received a mandate from my peo- 
ple to abdicate my job as Congressman 
representing the Second District of the 
State of Montana. We who ran for office 
received a mandate from our constituen- 
cies to keep this country out of war. My 
opinion is that if we pass H. R. 1776, as 
written, we will be on the road to war. 
The Secretary of the Navy and the Sec- 
retary of War did not run for office, they 
did not receive this mandate from the 
American people. Now, to whom is the 
President of the United States going to 
look for advice, except to the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy? I 
do not think that we should put the fu- 
ture of the American people, the future 
of our country, the lives, the blood of 
our young men, and the property of our 
people in the hands of two men who did 
not go before the people for election to 
the offices which they now hold. In the 
final analysis that is just what this bill 
means. The Presidency of the United 
States is the biggest job that any man 
could ever hold. He necessarily has to 
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look for outside help and for advice. No 
human being could do this work alone. 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult for me not 
to follow our distinguished majority 
leader, for whom I have the greatest 
admiration. He made a speech yester- 
day on the floor of this House that will 
go down in history as one of the greatest 
and most memorable speeches ever de- 
livered from his viewpoint. However, he 
said many things with which I cannot 
agree. 

As to those who vote against this bill, 
he said the responsibility would be theirs. 
Mr. Chairman, I accept that responsi- 
bility, whatever it may be. Whatever 
happens to me is of little consequence, 
but what happens to my country is of 
great consequence, and I say further 
that my opinion is, anyone who votes to 
abdicate his powers as Congressman, who 
turns the trust and duties that the 
American people reposed in him over to 
somebody else to perform, is the one who 
is evading his responsibility and not one 
who votes to continue to face the future, 
whatever it is, and to continue to per- 
form his duties as Congressman, and ful- 
fill his trust to his country and people. 

Another thing I want to call to your 
attention: They are talking about giving 
money to Great Britain. Give her every- 
thing she wants. God help her! I want 
her to have everything that can be 
spared, but as long as she has security, 
I want her to pay for it. I want her to 
put up security. I do not want to sub- 
ordinate the American taxpayer in this 
country for the British taxpayer in 
Great Britain. I do not believe we owe 
more to the British people than we do 
to ourselves. We have want in this 
country today. It is stalking us every- 
where. If it were not for this war, un- 
employment would be likewise stalking 
us every place; and it still is to some de- 
gree. Are we going to turn over our 
homes and farms of our country to some 
foreign nation? Is that our duty? Are 
we representing the United States or 
some foreign country? That is the ques- 
tion for us to decide when it comes to 
the extension of credit. 

As I understand the substitute bill, 
it simply means that it will put a ceiling 
of $2,000,000,000 upon the amount to be 
loaned. That is fairly reasonable. It 
also eliminates a lot of power that is 
given to the President of the United 
States. God bless the President of the 
United States. I would give him any 
power if it were humanly possible for 
any man to carry it out without having 
to rely upon someone else, but it is 
not. The job is too big. He must de- 
pend upon others. Harding depended 
upon others. Those others that the 
President will have to depend upon did 
not go before the American people and 
state their position and state their views 
and state what they would do in the 
event of their election. Every one of 
us said that we would keep this country 
out of war; that we would take no step 
to involve us in war, but send your con- 
voy ships to Europe in danger zones and, 
as the President said, the shooting be- 
gins and the war is on. The die is 
cast and Congress will have nothing to 
say about it in the future. We must 
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under any circumstances prohibit as far 
as we can such action. It means war. 
LApplause.] 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Bor- 
TON]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
with the hope that we may be more in- 
clined to unity than we seem to be over 
all of these matters. I hope most ear- 
nestly that on both sides of the aisle 
there is but one idea, and that idea the 
protection of America. [Applause.] 

To my mind, we are making a very 
serious mistake if we permit any irrita- 
tions, shall I say, to enter into the dis- 
cussion of any phase of this very impor- 
tant legislation. [Applause.] If we per- 
mit ourselves to be small about these 
things, then we will really be selling out 
our country, no matter what we do. If, 
on the other hand, we see our goal, and 
that goal is America, we will call into this 
House the spirits of our forefathers. We 
would do well, perhaps, to ask their guid- 
ance, for we quote them all very glibly. 
How much do we listen to the meaning of 
their words? 

It is perfectly American that we 
change our viewpoints as we go along. 
It is American that we differ in our atti- 
tude. That is America. It is not Ameri- 
can when we do not give due consider- 
ation to these very serious matters as 
they come before us. I say that to both 
sides of the aisle, not just to those with 
whom for the moment I may not agree. 

I think we are in agreement on the 
main issues. We want to help the coun- 
try that more than all others, probably, 
mothered us as a nation before we broke 
away and began to build our own method 
of life. 

Now, surely what we mean to do is to 
help her in the best way possible now— 
not later on. Why? Because her need 
is immediate and because we need time, 
for we are tragically undefended. We 
have already given our President a great 
deal of authority, more than any other 
President has had. I would give it to 
him just as gladly as you did, if I believed 
it would protect our Republic, but I do 
not believe that we can be a democracy 
and give this total power to the Presi- 
dent. 

That is why I speak for the amendment 
that the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munpt] has brought before us. I 
believe that in this amendment we do far 
more than can be done through H. R. 
1776, to help England, and at the same 
time we would protect the United States 
against those things which are hidden, 
and which are beyond our ken at the 
moment. Let me remind you of that 
which in the history of the world has 
always happened when all power has 
been granted even for a short space of 
time to any one man. Has any one of 
them ever willingly yielded it back to the 
people? [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. KLEBERG]. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I most 
heartily concur in the spirit and the calm- 
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ness exhibited by the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. Botton]. As a matter of 
fact, both the legislative and executive 
branches of our Government, working 
together, find themselves in a veritable 
Gethsemane at this tragic hour. Since 
the most remote period when the exist- 
ence of man was first noted on earth 
man has been at war. For instance, 
since 1496 B. C. down to the present date, 
1941 A, D., there have been in that 3,437 
years but 227 years of peace. Think of 
it! There have been more than 14 years 
of war for every year of peace. In that 
memorable period of time just preced- 
ing, during, and following 1776, for the 
first time in the history of the ages the 
plan which had come from the hearts 
and souls of men was heard and acted 
upon by a sufficient number to bring 
into existence the United States of 
America, a government of reason, a gov- 
momo of law, based firmly on faith in 
God. 

In this hour when we cavil back and 
forth, let us remember that we must 
first win the battle within ourselves, the 
battle against those human frailties 
which through the ages are best reflected 
by failure on the part of man to use his 
reason, by his consistently allowing those 
tragic wars through the ages, using war, 
and the god of war, if you please, as a 
one-man court before which to settle his 
differences. In all seriousness, Mr. 
Chairman, the proposition before us to- 
day is one which involves three major 
things. The first must be shown by our 
ability to harness our expression against 
ignorance, more or less capricious and 
effulgent statements, if you please, and 
to indulge in the purest, most crystal- 
clear exercise of God-given reason that 
man has ever been called upon in the 
history of the world to practice and exert. 

The bill we have before us for con- 
sideration is opposed by some people be- 
cause of perfectly honest and patriotic 
views concerning, for instance, the pos- 
sibility that this bill might take away 
from us our freedom, our government of 
reason and law. On calm consideration 
those arguments we find fail because of 
the amendment limiting the operation of 
the bill to a given circumscribed period. 

Let us now look at the major possi- 
bilities contained within the bill itself. 
The major thing that can be done under 
this bill immediately is to support, build 
up, and sustain the morale of that part 
of Christian civilization which is battling 
for its rights, its existence, and its free- 
dom against Godless, atheist leadership 
and the spirit of aggression and conquest. 
{Applause.] If we weaken our support of 
H. R. 1776, which is widely publicized 
and is the bill before us, by substituting 
another measure, we will weaken the 
morale of Britain and Greece. 

My countrymen and my colleagues, I 
take the floor on this occasion to lay 
before you and abler minds than my own 
some thoughts for your patriotic, earnest, 
and honest consideration. Some thoughts 
upon which, after consideration, action 
must be taken. Action upon which more, 
in my opinion, depends concerning our 
future and the future of the world than 
in any like period in the world’s history. 
The hand of fate has inexorably laid upon 
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our shoulders and minds responsibilities 
unparalleled in the annals of history. 

Our common God has willed this test, 
and, God willing, we will discharge our 
obligations, 

In times remote, when the existence of 
man on earth was first noted, we have it 
that man has made war against inani- 
mate objects, animals, cold, hunger, and, 
in short, everything that has resisted his 
will to live. Man has always been forced 
to struggle for existence, as he has also 
been forced to war with his fellows, with 
other men and other groups of men, In 
any event, this is true as far back as we 
have record of his activity. 

The chronology of human events has 
been marred almost continuously through 
the ages by this mass malignity peculiar 
toman. From the writings of I. S. Bloch 
on The Future of War, written in Boston 
in 1899, we find this quotation. I quote: 

An analysis of the history of mankind 
shows that from the years 1496 B. C. to the 
year 1861 of our era—that is, in a cycle of 
3.357 years (there) were but 227 years of 
peace and 3,130 years of war. In other words, 
there were 13 years of war for every year of 
peace. 


By my own research into the history 
of the period from 1861 to the present 
date, 1941, we find that there has not 
been one single year of that period dur- 
ing which a war or several wars were not 
being waged in each of those years. From 
the United States News in Washington, 
October 10, 1939, page 1, we find this lan- 
guage. I quote: 


TWENTY YEARS OF PEACE? 


Armed conflict over two-thirds of world 
since signing of the armistice in 1918; 45 
countries—about two-thirds of the world's 
land surface—have been the scenes of wars, 
revolts, and revolutions continuously in the 
past 20 years, 


I have before me a compilation of the 
outstanding wars of the world made by 
Clarence R. Williams on January 11, 1929. 
This compilation begins with Persia’s in- 
vasion of Greece in the year 492 B. C. 
and ends with the World War in 1918. I 
have here, too, before me, from the rec- 
ords of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace Library, a memoran- 
dum on the Wars of the World, List of 
Wars, Quotations on Comparative War 
and Peace Years, and References to 
Books on the History of War, compiled 
by Mary Alice Matthews, which at the 
proper time I will request may be in- 
cluded with my remarks at this juncture. 


OUTSTANDING WARS OF THE WORLD 
(Clarence R. Williams, January 11, 1929) 


1914-18 World War. 
1870-71 Franco-Prussian War. 
1853-55 Crimean War. 


1792-1815 Wars of Revolutionary France and 
of Napoleon. 


1775-83 American Revolution. 

1756-63 Seven Years War—France loses 
her American colonies. 

1740-48 War of the Austrian Succession— 
Austria loses Silesia. 

1701-18 War of the Spanish Succession. 

1688-97 War of the Palatinate, France 
against European coalition. 

1672-78 War of Louis XIV with Holland, 

1667-68 War of Louis XIV with Spain over 
Spanish Netherlands, 

1618-48 Thirty Years’ War. 
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1555 Religious wars in Germany end 
with the Peace of Augsburg. 


1521-25 Wars between Charles V and Fran- 


cis 
1338-1453 Hundred Years’ War which ex- 
pelled England from Continent, 
1096-1272 The seven crusades. 


1066 Conquest of England by the Nor- 
mans under William. 

772-804 Wars of Charlemagne. 

632-732 Mohammedan conquests. 


732 Charles Martel with Franks defeat 
Saracens at Tours. 


378-476 Barbarians invade and overthrow 
Roman Empire in the west. 
B. C. 
264-146 Punic Wars—Rome against Car- 
thage. 
336-324 Conquests of Alexander. 


492-479 Persia's invasion of Greece. 


[Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace Library, Washington, D. C., M. Alice 
Matthews, librarian. Memoranda series, 
No. 1, November 10, 1939] 


Wars OF THE WOoRLD—LIST OF Wars; QUOTA- 
TIONS ON COMPARATIVE WAR AND PEACE 
YEARS; AND REFERENCES TO BOOKS ON THE 
HISTORY OF WAR 

(Compiled by Mary Alice Matthews) 

LIST OF WARS, 1588-DATE ' 
Spain against England—The Ar- 
mada. 

1600-1606 Austro-Hungary-Turkey, 
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1615-17 Uskok war with Venice. 

1618-48 Thirty Years’ War. 

1620-29 French war with the Huguenots. 

1627-29 War of the Mantuan succession, 

1635-59 French war with Spain. 

1642-49 First English revolution. 

1663-64 Austro-Hungary-Turkey. 

1673-78 Austro-Hungary-France. 

1683-98 Great Turkish war. 

1686-97 France against the League of 
Augsburg. 

1688-89 Second English revolution. 

1689-97 Austria-Hungary-France. 

1701-14 War of the Spanish succession. 

1703-11 Insurrection in Hungary. 

1709 Russo-Swedish war—Battle of Pol- 
tava. 

1716-18 Austro-Hungary-Turkey. 

1718-20 Austro-Hungary-Spain (quadruple 
alliance). 

1733-35 War of the Polish succession. 

1737-39 Austro-Hungary-Turkey. 

1741-48 War of the Austrian succession. 

1751-57 War in India, France against 
England. 

1755-59 French and Indian war in Amer- 
ica. France against England. 

1756-63 Seven years’ war. Prussia against 
Prance, Austria, and Russia. 

1774 Catherine of Russia against Tur- 
key. 

1776-83 American Revolution. 

1778-79 War of the Bavarian succession. 

1784-85 Austro-Hungary-Holland (Scheldt 
war). 

1788-90 Austro-Hungary-Turkey. 

1789-85 French Revolution. 


1792-1815 Napoleonic wars: 
First war, against Austria in 
Italy, 1796. 
Second war, against England 
in Egypt, 1798-99. 
Third war, against Austria, 
1800. 


Names and dates of wars not verified. 
This list was compiled from partial lists of 
the principal wars of the world as found in: 
Allen, Devere, Fight for Peace; New York, 
1930; appendix I. Bakeless, John, Economic 
Causes of Modern War; New York, 1921; see 
contents. Nearing, Scott, War, Organized 
Destruction; New York, 1931; p. 171. Pon- 
sonby, Arthur, Wars and Treaties, 1815-1914; 
London, 1919; see contents. Turner, Tell, 
Causes of War; Boston, 1927; p. XIII. 
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1792-1815 Napoleonic wars—Continued 


1810-22 
1812-15 


1816-18 
1817-18 


Fourth war, against the coali- 
tion, 1803-5. 

Fifth war, against Portugal 
and Spain, 1808. 


Sixth war, against Austria, 
1809. 

Seventh war, against Russia, 
1812. 


Eighth war, against the na- 
tions, 1813-14. 
Ninth war, Waterloo, 1815. 
Revolt of Spanish colonies in 
South America. 
United States of America against 
England. 
Great Britain and India. 
First Seminole Indian war. 
Revolts in Portugal. 
Revolution in Naples. 
Greek war for independence. 
Revolt in Spain. 
Great Britain and Burma. 
Russo-Turkish war. 
Revolution in France, 
Revolution in Poland. 
War between Holland and Bel- 
gium. 
War in Portugal and Spain. 
Russian campaign in Poland. 
Papal states insurrection, 
Black Hawk Indian war. 
Turko-Egyptian war. 
Revolt in Portugal. 
Civil war in Spain. 
Second Seminole Indian war. 
Insurrection in Canada. 
First Afghan war. 
Great Britain’s Opium war in 
China. 
War of France against Morocco. 
United States of America against 
Mexico, 
Austro-Hungarian war. 


Italian wars of liberation, 


War between Russians and Cir- 
cassians. 

War between Montenegrins and 
Turkey. 

Revolution in Mexico. 

Crimean war. 

Great Britain against Persia. 

French and British war with 
China. 

Indian mutiny. 

Chinese war. 

Revolution in Mexico. 

Turkey and Montenegro. 

Austria against Sardinia 
France. 

Spanish expedition to Morocco, 

American civil war. 

French expedition to Mexico. 
Wars between United States of 
America and American Indians. 

Dano-Prussian war. 

Prussia and Austria against Den- 
mark. 

Brazilian war. 

Austro-Prussian War. 

Revolt in Greece. 

British expedition in Abyssinia. 

Franco-Prussian War. 

The Ashanti War. 

Russo-Turkish War. 

Second Afghan War. 

Zulu War. 

Chile-Peruvian War. 

First Boer War. 

French expedition in Tunis. 

Egyptian War. 

Franco-Chinese War. 


and 


|Burmese wars. 


Serbo-Bulgarian War. 

Italy against Abyssinia. 

German conquest of German South 
West Africa. 
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1890 Guatemala and San Salvador War. 

1891 Civil war in Chile. 

1891-93 Revolution in Brazil. 

1892 Revolt in Morocco against French 

e. 

1893-94 Great Britain’s Matabele War. 

1894-95 Chino-Japanese War. 

1896 Revolt in Philippines against 
Spain. 

1896-97 Revolt in Crete. 

1896-98 War in the Soudan. 

1897 Turko-Greek War. 

1898 Spanish-American War. 

1899-1900 Boxer uprising in China. 
1899-1901 Filipino insurrection against 
United States’ rule. 

1899-1902 Boer wars (South Africa). 

1901-2 Revolution—Colombia. 

1903 Insurrection in Panama against 
Colombia. 

1904 Great Britain and Tibet. 

1904-5 Russo-Japanese War. 

1906 Revolt in Ecuador. 

1906 Moro battles in Philippine Islands. 

1906 Revolt in Cuba. 

1907 Japan’s conquest of Korea. 

1907 Moroccan revolt against France. 

1907-9 Revolt in Persia. 

1908 Italy against Abyssinians in Soma- 
liland. 

1908 Civil war in Morocco, 

1908-9 Revolutions in Turkey. 

1908-12 Algerian and Moroccan rebellions. 

1909 Revolutions in Nicaragua, 

1910 Revolution in Portugal. 

1911-12 Revolution in China. 

1911-12 Turko-Italian War. 

1911-14 Revolution in Mexico. 

1912 Civil war in Santo Domingo, 

1912-13 Balkan wars. 

1914-16 Punitive expeditions of United 
pinsen of America against Mex- 
co. 

1914-18 World War. 

1918-19 Civil war in Finland. 

1918-19 Uprisings in Spain. 

1918-20 Imperialist campaigns against So- 
viet Russia. 

1918-20 Russo-Polish War. 

1918-21 Civil war in Soviet Union. 

1919-21 Irish revolution. 

1919-22 Riff War in Spain. 

1919-22 Greco-Turkish wars. 

1920 French war on Arabs in Syria, 

1920 Civil war in China, 

1921-22 War in Asia Minor (Turkey and 
Greece). 

1923-24 Rebellion in Mexico. 

1924 Revolt in Brazil. 

1925-26 The Riff war in Morocco. 

1925-26 Insurrection in Syria (France). 

1926 Revolution in Portugal. 

1926-27 Nicaragua—revolutionary move- 
ment. 

1927-30 China civil war 

1929 Arab revolt in Palestine, 

1929 Afghanistan rebellion. 

1929 Mexican revolution, 

1929 Revolt in Persia. 

1929-31 China-Japan—Manchurian inva- 
sion. 

1930 Bolivian Government overthrown, 

1930 Civil wars in India, Argentina, 
Spain, and Brazil. 

1931 Peruvian Government overthrown. 

1931 Brazil—revolution in Sao Paulo. 

1931 Panama revolution. 

1932 Chile revolution. 

1932 Japanese invasion of Shanghai. 

1932-34 Leticia dispute (Bolivia and Para- 
guay). 

1933 Cuban Army revolt. 

1933-35 China-Japan clashes. 

1934 Austrian civil war, 

1934 Spain—Monarchist revolt, 

1935-36 Ethiopia-Italy (Abyssinian War). 

1936-39 Spanish civil war. 

1937 Sino-Japanese War. 

1938 Arab revolt in Palestine. 


1939 (Sept. 3) Second European War. 


1941 


WARS OF ENGLAND 


1778-81 First Mahratta War. 


1776-83 North American (and with France). 


1780-84 War with Netherlands. 
1793-1802 Revolutionary War (with France). 
1782-84 First Mysore War. 


1790-92 Second Mysore War. 
1803-14 War with France. 

1815 Hundred Days War (Waterloo). 
1801 War with Denmark. 
1802-6 Second Mahratta War. 
1806 Sepoy revolt. 

1810-12 War with Sweden. 
1807-12 War with Russia. 

1812-15 War with United States. 
1814-17 Goorkha War. 

1817-18 Third Mahratta War. 
1824-25 First Burma War. 
1824-25 Ashanti War. 

1826 Burma War. 

1826 Intervention in Portugal. 
1827 War with Turkey. 

1832 Intervention in Netherlands. 
1838-42 War with Afghanistan. 
1840-42 War with China. 

1840-41 Egyptian Insurrection. 
1843-49 Sikh wars. 

1845 Intervention in Uruguay. 
1845-56 Intervention in Argentine 
1851-52 Kafir War. 

1852-53 Second Burma War. 
1854-56 War with Russia. 

1856-57 War with Persia, 

1866-60 War with China. 

1857-58 Mutiny of the Sepoys in India. 
1863-64 Ashanti War. 

1863-69 Maori War. 

1867-68 War with Abyssinia. 

1874 Ashanti War. 

1878-80 War with Afghanistan, 
1879 Zulu War, 

1880-81 War in Transvaal, 
1881-85 War of the Sudan, 
1882-84 Occupation of Egypt. 
1885-89 Third Burma War. 
1895-96 Ashanti War. 

1896-99 War of the Sudan. 
1897-98 Intervention in Crete. 


1899-1902 Boer War. 


1900 Boxer Insurrection, 

1901-2 Somali War. 

1903-5 Tibet Expedition. 

1908 War on the northwestern boundary 
of India. 

1914-18 World War. 

1919 Afghan War. 


(Total for 150 years, 54 wars, lasting 102 
years, or 68 percent.) 


WARS OF FRANCE 
1779-83 War with England (North Amer- 
i 


ca.) 
1792-97 First Coalition War (against Dutch, 
Reinish, Italians, Spanish), 
1789-1800 Second Coalition War. 
1793-1802 War with England. 
1793-96 War in Vendee. 
1795-1802 Egyptian Expedition of Napoleon. 
1791-1802 Insurrection in San Domingo, 


1805 Third Coalition War. 

1806-7 War with Russia and Prussia, 

1809 War with Austria. 

1803-14 War with England. 

1808-14 War with Spain. 

1812 War with Russia. 

1813-14 War against German States (Hun- 
dred Days War—Waterloo). 

1823 Spanish Expedition. 

1827 War with Turkey. 

1829 War on Madagascar. 

1830-47 War in Algeria. 

1832 War with Holland. 

1834 War with Portugal. 

1838-89 War in Mexico. 

1838-40 War in Argentina. 

1843-44 War with Morocco, 

1845 Expedition to Uruguay. 

1845 War on Madagascar. 

1847 War in Cochin China. 

1849 Roman Expedition. 


1854-56 Crimean War. 
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1857-62 War with Annam. 
1859 Austro-Italian War. 
1860 Syrian War. 

1860-61 War for Papal State. 
1861-62 Cochin China War. 
1861-67 War in Mexico. 
1862-64 War with China, 
1867 War in Rome (against Garibaldi). 
1873-74 Franco-Prussian War 
1873-74 War in Tonkin. 
1881-82 War on Tunis. 
1883-85 War on Madagascar. 
1883-85 War with Tonkin. 
1884-85 War with China. 
1890-92 War on Dahomey. 
1890-94 War on Sudan. 
1893 War on Siam. 
1893-94 War on Morocco, 
1894 War with Tonkin. 
1895-97 War on Madagascar, 
1900 Boxer Insurrection, 
1907-12 War on Morocco. 
1914-18 World War. 

1925-26 Riffian War. 


(Total: For 150 years, 53 wars, lasting 99 
years, or 66 percent.) 

Nore.—From the Seattle Star of July 10, 
1939. Reprinted in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
(daily) volume 85: 400-401 October 9, 1939). 


IN EUROPE 


The French Revolution. 
ag Napoleonie Wars. 

he Second French Revolution 
The Third French Revolution 
The Crimean War. 


‘anco-Prussian War 
The Russo-Turkish War. 
The Spanish-American WW 
The Boer War 
The Russo-Japanese War. 
Tc 


TN ASIA 


The Opium War 
The Second Opium War 
The Franco-Chinese War. 
The Sino-Japanese War. 
The Boxer War 
The Russo-Japanese War. 
The Chinese Revolution. 
The World War 


Note.—From Neutrality in Asia, by L. Tsao. 
88 and Political Science pee October 
„ v. 20: 


QUOTATIONS ON COMPARATIVE WAR YEARS AND 
PEACE YEARS IN THE WORLD 


From the Congress of Berlin in 1878 to the 
outbreak of the World War in 1914, there were 
some 20 full-dress wars, not to mention nu- 
merous small affrays, which left the world 
only 4 entirely peaceful years, 1886, 1888, 1889, 
1910. From Bakeless, John, Origin of the 
Next War. New York, 1926; page 30. 

From the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, Great Britain, France, and Russia 
have been the most formidable powers in 
Europe, while Holland, Denmark, and Por- 
tugal have ranked among the minor states, 
From 1700 to the general peace in 1815, these 
countries had been engaged in war as follows: 
Great Britain, 69 years; Russia, 68 years; 
France, 63 years; Holland, 48 years; Portugal, 
40 years; Denmark, 28 years. From Jay, Wil- 
liam, War and Peace. New York, 1919; page 
49 


Woods shows that between 1450 and 1850 
(400 years) Austria was engaged in war for 
234 years; England for 198 years; France for 
192 years; Spain for 271 years; and Russia for 
250 years (figures taken from Frederick A. 
Woods, Is War Diminishing? Boston, 1915). 
Since 1920 there has not been a single year in 
which a war did not take place somewhere in 
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the world. From Nearing, Scott, War, Organ- 
ized Destruction. New York, 1931; pages 143 
and 171. 

An analysis of the history of mankind shows 
that from the year 1496 B. C. to the year 
1861 of our era, that is, in a cycle of 3,357 
years, there were but 227 years of peace 
and 3,130 years of war; in other words, there 
were 13 years of war for every year of peace. 
From Bloch, I. S., Future of War. Boston, 
1899; page LXV. 

Austria-Hungary, 1618-1913: In the num- 
ber and significance of the wars in which she 
has been engaged in the last 300 years, the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy ranks second 
among the military powers of Europe, only 
France surpassing her inthat respect. * * * 
These 12 wars (1600-1697) occupied 77 years, 
leaving. only 23 years of peace in the century. 

The proportion of peace years to 
war years in the eighteenth century is some- 
what more favorable than that in the seven- 
teenth, but the war years are still in excess, 
59 to 41. * * * The number of peace 
years here (1800-1882) begins to exceed that 
of the war years, 25 years of war against 75 
years of peace. From Bodart, G., Losses of 
Life in Modern Years, Austria-Hungary. Ox- 
ford, 1916; pages 1-6. 

France: 1614-1913: Not counting colonial 
wars, France has in these three centuries 
passed through 148 years of war and 152 years 
of peace. * * * Since 1614 the number 
of years of war is almost equal to that of the 
years of peace. * * Thus, during the 
eighteenth century France had 48 years of 
peace as against 52 years of war. 
During the nineteenth century France Kad 
26 years of peace as against 74 years of war, 
or, eliminating fighting in the colonies and 
oversea expeditions, 68 years of peace as 
against 32 years of war. From Bodart, G., 
Losses of Life in Modern Wars, France, 1614- 
1913. Oxford, 1916; pages 75-78. 

It is a curious and interesting fact that 
since private wars ceased, each 100 years has 
witnessed a great foreign war, or series of 
foreign wars, and a great revolution or series 
of revolutions. Thus, no sooner was the 
Hundred Years War at an end than the revo- 
lution of the Renaissance began. * * » 
No sooner had the seventeenth century run 
its course than the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, 1702-14, was declared, and a sim- 
mering war period followed until 1740, when 
the war of the Austrian Succession broke out, 
and eventually plunged Europe into the Seven 
Years’ War, 1756-63, the great war of the 
eighteenth century. This war was followed 
by the birth of the Industrial Revolution, 
the revolt of the American Colonies, 1775 
83, and the French Revolution, 1789. Out 
of these emerged another great war which, 
fired by the genius of Napoleon, lasted until 
1815. Directly this war was concluded an- 
other revolutionary period began, embracing 
the independence of South America, the re- 
lease of Greece from Turkish rule, ferment in 
the Moslem world, the political revolution in 
England in 1832, the overthrow of the mon- 
archy in France, prolonged agitation in Spain, 
the emergence of modern Italy, later of 
Japan, the general ferment of 1848, the 
Mutiny in India, and the American Civil War 
of 1861-65. Meanwhile another great war 
period was entered; the war in the Crimea, 
1854-1856, the Austro-Prussian War, 1866, 
the Franco-Prussian War, 1870-71, the 
Russo-Turkish War, 1877-78, the coloniai 
wars of the 80's, the Spanish-American 
War, 1898, the war in South Africa, 1899-1902, 
the Russo-Japanese War, 1904-5, the 
Balkan Wars, 1912-13, and finally the World 
War of 1914-18. Out of this last war 
emerged the Russian Revolution, a large 
number of other revolutions in Europe and 
South America, the establishment of dicta- 
torships, widespread revolt in Ireland, Egypt, 
India, and China, and a general economic 
collapse. From Fuller, J. F. C. The Dragon's 
Teeth, London, 1932, pages 207-208. 
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Twenty years of “peace.” Armed conflict 
over two-thirds of world since signing of the 
Armistice in 1918. Forty-five countries— 
about two-thirds of the world’s land surface— 
have been the scenes of wars, revolts, and 
revolutions in the past 20 years. From United 
States News (Washington), October 10, 1939, 
page 1. 

The percentages of years with and without 
war. The data for the question 
have been given above * * * we * * * 
present the data in the form of a summary. 


TABLE 21.—Percentage of years with war 


Percent of years with war of the total 
number of years s udied: 
Greece 


Table 21 shows that Germany has had the 
smallest (28) and Spain the largest (67) per- 
cent of years with war, the other countries 
occupying various positions between the 
two. All in all, about 50 percent of the years 
in these countries had an occurrence of war. 
Many wars lasted much less than a whole 
year; therefore, the period of peace in the 
history of these countries is certainly larger 
than the percent of years with peace, ac- 
cording to the table. (From Sorokin, P. A.) 
Fluctuation of social relationships, war, and 
revolution. New York, American Book Co., 
1937, pages 351-352. (His Social and Cul- 
tural Dynamics, vol. 3.) 
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Even this list is by no means complete, 
but at that, it constitutes a grim indict- 
ment—yes, and conviction of man down 
through the ages to the present time. 
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The wars listed here are each and every 
one the result of man’s failure to utilize 
his God-given reason save only on the 
part of those who as defenders and not 
as aggressors were called upon to exercise 
the first law of nature—self preservation 
or the preservation of that same price- 
less and divine gift which came from the 
same source and at the same time with 
life, man’s liberty. This grim chrono- 
logical array of historic indictment and 
conviction is being added to during this 
very hour. What tragic inconsistency; 
man created in the image of his Creator 
and the Prince of Peace and its ever- 
lasting champion, while we witness a 
large section of Christian civilization at 
death grips, at war. Yes, while we even 
at this hour prepare our countryside and 
Nation against that God-forbidden day 
when we, too, may be embraced by a 
relentless war god in defense of our lives, 
our liberty, and our homes. 

Down through the ages from the 
hearts, the minds, and the souls of men, 
and later from his lips there began to be 
heard from individuals and small groups 
a plaint that man was entitled to free- 
dom, that man was entitled to liberty, 
from oppressions of various sorts. In 
earlier days he called out for relief from 
oppression from some tribal chieftain, 
later from some form of despotic govern- 
ment. From times remote, man has 
cried out and fought for liberation from 
oppression of various sorts. Sources 
from which such oppression and re- 
straint came, existed only because of 
man’s irrational tolerance. No govern- 
ment or ruler in history has abused the 
society under them beyond their ability 
to tolerate without being finally over- 
thrown. 

If we will but examine into man’s past 
from the time when his existence was 
first noted, and if we do this dispassion- 
ately, earnestly, and honestly with our 
reasoning facilities keenly awake and un- 
alterably dedicated to the service of our 
fellows, we will uncover some vital truths 
of astounding moment to us in this pe- 
riod of tragic emergency. Yes, too, we 
will open the door to many amazing op- 
portunities which are to be found in the 
correction of man’s outstanding errors 
of the past. 

Time does not afford opportunity for 
more than brief discussion and analysis 
of a few of these which have direct and 
immediate bearing upon the matter be- 
fore us. Up until the period ending with 
1776 and the Declaration of Independence 
drafted and signed by our forefathers, 
mankind had been ruled, generally, in 
but one fashion. From the early days 
when the various societies of which indi- 
viduals were a part were divided into 
tribes, these groups were ruled by the will 
and whim of tribal chieftains. From the 
time when several tribes were grouped 
together under the exercise of power by 
some tribe more powerful than the others 
into nations governed by emperors or 
kings or what-have-you, man was still 
subject even in these enlarged groups to 
the will and whim of individual personal- 
ized rulers. There have, of course, been 
times such as during the days of Plato and 
the Greek democracies when man’s main 
efforts were put forth ta set un ordered 
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organized societies where the individuals 
might take part. But until the period 
beginning—I repeat—with 1776, when 
the United States of America was 
a-borning, mankind had not reached the 
goal of functioning under an organized 
society which derived all of its just pow- 
ers with and by the consent of the gov- 
erned people. Until the war of the 
American Revolution was fought and 
won, there had never been an organ- 
ized society under government which 
was, in truth, a government of rea- 
son and based upon the teachings of our 
Creator and an imperishable faith in Him. 
There had never been a government or a 
society organized under government 
which, in fact, had come so nearly in an- 
swer to the plaints of tortured, oppressed 
mankind back through the ages. And 
so, today, as representatives of the great 
people and Government of the United 
States, as we sit in session and in consid- 
eration of a bill, H. R. 1776, may we recall 
and ever keep present in the forethoughts 
or our minds that this is a Government 
of reason, a Government based on a faith 
in God, and a Government which, in the 
last analysis, is inexorably charged with 
making decisions upon which depend our 
future and the future of Christian civili- 
zation. We must face the facts; we must 
use the facts, and from this great forum 
which constitutes today the last gigantic 
crucible in which the minds of Christian 
men and women, free in thought and 
speech and action, function for the bene- 
fit of mankind, God willing, will come the 
answer. 

Weare all citizens of the United States. 
We are all Americans. We all have the 
same God—and we all have the same 
objective—the best interest of our coun- 
try. For my part, I believe in God and 
my country; I strive to serve both of them 
to the best of my ability; I propose to 
meet this obligation and carry this re- 
sponsibility, not as a Republican, not as 
a Democrat; not as a Protestant, a 
Catholic, or a Jew; not as a Frenchman, 
a Scotchman, an Italian, or any other 
nationality; not as a capitalist, a profes- 
sional man, a clerk, a laborer, a mechanic, 
nor as a pauper—but as a citizen of the 
United States. 

It is my unalterable purpose to par- 
ticipate in these deliberations and in the 
making of the decision which is to follow 
actuated by such reasoning power as I 
Possess to a limited degree, dispassion- 
ately, without prejudice and with hatred 
in my heart for no man within my coun- 
try. We have a job to do and a mighty 
big job. Let us do that job. Let us 
understand each other at the outset to 
avoid a repetition of a situation like unto 
that in the building of the Tower of Babel. 
We have a big stake in the outcome. 
Your children and my children and our 
children’s children likewise participate. 

The election is over. Our country has 
elected the President who, as such, is con- 
stituted Commander in Chief of the 
armed and naval forces of our country. 
Like unto us in this tragic period, if we 
are to succeed, he shoulders this great 
responsibility shoulder to shoulder with 
us. This is no time for rancor, bitterness, 
and grave dissension between and among 
us. If, in unity, there is strength, there 
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has never been more vital need for it 
than today. If we, the Members of the 
legislative branch, find ourselves in dis- 
agreement with the Chief Executive, our 
President, let us let him know the reason 
for this disagreement in a statesmanlike 
American way. Let us aid him in the 
performance of his duties which are more 
important today than ever before in his- 
tory with wise counsel and the comfort- 
ing handshake of fellow citizenship. Let 
us meet this crisis in the spirit and man- 
ner which the gravity of this occasion 
demands, 

These are times for practical thought 
and action. The war in Europe is like 
all other wars in one major respect—the 
differences which caused its outbreak 
have again as through the ages brought 
on this war to act as a final tribunal for 
their settlements. Wars occur only be- 
cause of the failure of human reason and 
its capacity to devise other means of arbi- 
tration and settlement. Today, we find 
the leader of the Axis and aggressor 
powers bent on conquest as a primary 
objective. Like other figures in history 
with this same bent, he cannot stop until 
he is stopped or conquers the world. To 
him, the conquest of England means 
nothing more than the removal of an 
obstacle in his path toward the attain- 
ment of world conquest. 

The British Isles constitute, as it were, 
a switchboard from which the mighty 
British Navy is controlled. Of his mach- 
ination and intrigue with other European 
and Asiatic powers, enough is already 
known to establish definitely enough for 
our purposes, the proof of solidarity of 
alliance and compacts between Germany 
and Italy and, yes, between Germany 
and Russia as well. The battle of Eng- 
land, however, is a different war in many 
respects from any that has heretofore 
been waged in history. The advance of 
civilized science has made this so. The 
facts are briefly these: First, the only 
danger which can come to the United 
States can only come after the location 
of operating bases by some foreign power 
on the Western Hemisphere. Second, as 
of today, the best defense existing against 
the location of such bases is Great Brit- 
ain and the British Navy. Third, with- 
out the British Navy our best defense 
would be found in the development, if 
possible, of from ten to twenty thou- 
sand of the most powerful, effective long- 
range bombers in existence. The Ameri- 
can manufacturing aviation industry can 
build such bombers—too, we have the 
best bomb sight in the world. This battle 
of England is definitely a battle of bomb- 
ing planes. If we are to be given time 
to develop our industrial production of 
bombing planes, no better manner in 
which to do this can be found than at 
the outset by giving Britain all-out aid 
along this line. If we can help keep 
Great Britain alive and the British Fleet 
on the ocean, we will have established a 
double safeguard to the end of national 
security and its competent accomplish- 
ments. And fourth, if and when this 
tragic war shall end, our surplus bomb- 
ing planes can be converted into pas- 
senger and freight carriers for commerce 
in the Western Hemisphere. And, lastly, 
in the face of the unholy alliance of 
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totalitarian powers, we find certain many 
interesting aspects. If we but review the 
facts, we become immediately convinced 
that our major problem is time in which 
to prepare. 

Within our own country where defense 
preparations are going forward we find 
many matters which need our immediate 
attention. We are confronted with tre- 
mendous confusion and difficulties which 
Ly their very nature do not belong in this 
kind of a country. There are forces at 
work in this land of ours, such as class 
distinctions and hatreds together with in- 
cipient evidences of racial prejudices, 
which must be rooted out and discon- 
tinued. Class hatreds, for instance, were 
the basis upon which the flames of the 
Russian revolution were ignited and the 
communistic regime created thereafter. 
In the case of Hitler’s Germany—it like- 
wise was born of the flames of racial 
prejudices and hatreds which brought 
about Hitler’s rise to power and these 
two in combination working as propa- 
ganda and as subversive influence have 
brought about in Europe the downfall 
of one democracy after another. ‘ 

Sunday before last, at a Town Hall 
meeting here in Washington, I heard an 
address by Alexander Kerenski, ex-pre- 
mier of Russia. Since hearing his speech 
I have procured a copy of his address 
which I have read and reread wit in- 
tense interest. His was a most cour- 
ageous, constructive, and enlightening 
speech. At the proper time I shall re- 
quest by unanimous consent that I may 
be permitted to insert this speech in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for whatever 
value it may be as an addition to the 
compiled data concerning this troubled 
period in world history. Among other 
things he had this to say. I quote: 

The truth must be faced squarely. The 
first phase of the war ended with the tri- 
umph of the totalitarian dictatorships. Our 
Europe is dead. Only Britain remains, on 
its island, cut off from Europe. And only 
Britain, in its stubbornness and ability to 
fight to the end, remains as the final hope 
for the resurrection of a free Europe. All 
the dictators regard the British Empire as 
the backbone of the pluto-democratic order 
which ruled the world until this war. They 
know that to establish a new order in Eu- 
rope they must establish it throughout the 
world, in the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 

So, by force of necessity, the entire Anglo- 
American world is uniting in the defense of 
its right to live and of its way of life. This 
way of life is based on the individual iib- 
erty of each citizen and on the sovereignty 
of the people. Two worlds of ideas are in con- 
flict and no compromise is possible between 
them. It is total war. 

Total war is the war of ideas no less than 
of arms. The 20 years from Versailles to 
Hitler, while the old democracies were the 
masters of Europe, were barren years. There 
were no constructive ideas to build a new 
order. The new generation, born in the last 
war, had to have not only freedom, but a 
new social order to give to each enough bread. 
The dictators enticed millions by promising 
them bread without freedom. Now, these 
deceived victims know that without freedom 
they have even less bread. 

Before all of us of the twentieth century, 
stands an incredibly difficult task. Unless 
we solve this problem perhaps all culture is 
to ‘perish and the twilight of Europe will 
turn to world darkness. Our task consists in 
finding a real new order, in which the freedom 
of the individual will be preserved in an eco- 
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nomic system dedicated to the common good. 
But remember, the pre-war social order is 
dead forever and everywhere. 

Remember, too, that we cannot achieve 
this task without the decisive victory of 
democracy not only over Hitler but over 
Stalin as well. Because Stalin and Hitler are 
brothers under the skin—both hate freedom 
and try to destroy its foundations for all time. 


In the consideration of this bill before 
us, H. R. 1776, I realize that many diffi- 
culties lie before us before arriving 
at a decision concerning our final and 
united action. Like many of you, yes, 
most of you, and possibly all of you, 1 
find myself at variance in many of its 
proposals and provisions. It is likewise 
clear to me that in making such a mo- 
mentous legislative decision that inevit- 
ably there must be compromise. It is my 
earnest hope, due to the publicity given 
to our deliberation, that the procedure of 
our consideration of this measure will be 
orderly and devoid as nearly as possible 
of irrational or prejudiced statements or 
action. It is likewise my hope that after 
a surcease of 20 years from the consid- 
eration of war and its horrors by this 
body that the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government and the in- 
dividuals who compose both branches 
may be tolerant of the effects of this 
unusual stress upon some of us. 

This tremendous and unusual strain is 
indeed and in fact the actual test, not 
only of our capacity for self-government, 
but likewise of our capacity to meet the 
test of the tremendous responsibilities in- 
volved in world citizenship. This bill be- 
fore us, constitutes a major challenge to 
our individual and national self-control, 
to our intelligence, and to our patriotism. 
During its consideration, it is my prayer, 
that we may be free from the effects of 
intolerance, appeals to our prejudice or 
our partisanship. May God grant us 
earnest, patriotic, constructive, practical, 
and tolerant minds during this period. 

It is my belief in this serious moment 
that major responsibilities, obstacles, 
and difficulties, together with danger, un- 
certainty, and tragedy, weave into the 
fabric of human character greater po- 
tential strength and result in finer men 
and women and a better world. I have 
noted in the reading of history that great 
periods of national stress have produced 
greater and more constructive states- 
manship. We have but to recall the 
prenatal days and the days of our na- 
tional nativity to see irrefutable evidence 
of this truth. 

During the days immediately preced- 
ing this debate, and on yesterday, state- 
ments were made by some of my col- 
leagues in connection with the bill pres- 
ently under consideration which gave 
evidence of the immediate effects of 
stress before we really get down to the 
business of reading and considering this 
bill for amendment, if necessary. State- 
ments were made by Democrats charg- 
ing Republicans with partisanship, and 
by Republicans charging Democrats with 
the same, and other more heinous fail- 
ings. One particularly able address was 
made by one speaker who claimed that 
he was going to oppose the bill, and as- 
serted that it violated both the Republi- 
can and Democratic Party platforms. 
Again, another able gentleman had his 
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suspicions aroused by what he termed 
the most unusual procedure developed 
by a visit of the English Ambassador 
from the Court of St. James’s to the office 
of the chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

The fact that one Member is a Re- 
publican and another is a Democrat can 
have no possible bearing on the position 
one should take with reference to this 
piece of legislation. Likewise, neither 
the Republican platform nor the Dem- 
ocratic platform have any real or per- 
tinent value as a part in the proper 
consideration of this measure. Condi- 
tions have vastly changed since these 
platforms were written. Both of these 
documents are pledges of political parties 
written with the final objective of cap- 
turing votes and winning a political war. 

This is a war far more vital to us in 
the matter of who might be the victor 
than in the case of the political war just 
passed, in which case at least the victor 
would have been an American and a 
cititzen of the United States—an able 
and patriotic one. 

In the case of the other instance re- 
ferred to, where one of my colleagues had 
his suspicions aroused by the visit of the 
British Ambassador to the chairman in 
charge of this bill, we have evidence of 
another effect of this stress upon our 
thinking. A humorous consideration 
might be the conception that, forsooth 
and perchance, the Ambassador called to 
inquire of the chairman just what the 
Governor of North Carolina said to the 
Governor of South Carolina. 


After all, even if we pass the most 
effective bill possible for the aid of Eng- 
land, which today, in my earnest opin- 
ion, constitutes the only effective obstacle 
and defense against an invasion by the 
Axis Powers, there is still much more for 
us to consider by way of adequate na- 
tional defense. 

Let us therefore get down to business. 
The most serious and desperately impor- 
tant business ever undertaken in history 
by a given group of men. Let us first 
divest ourselves as nearly as possible of 
all serious impedimenta to sane thought 
and reaction; unless we succeed in this, 
the results of our deliberation will not 
be the best of which we are capable. 
In times like these I hope our best will 
be good enough to meet the test. We 
should agree within the heart of each 
and every one of us that each and all 
the rest of us are motivated and influ- 
enced by a purely patriotic and God- 
fearing exercise of reason. We must 
accept differences of position and opin- 
ion concerning this bill as natural and in- 
evitable. In this frame of mind and con- 
sequent conditions prevailing through- 
out the remainder of the bill’s considera- 
tion and with the help of God, the results 
must be inevitably better. 

In my opinion this bill should be 
passed. It must be passed. If by its 
passage England is saved, we likewise 
are safe. We, and the people that we 
represent combined, cannot prevent a 
declaration of war on us by Hitler, who 
has but to commit an act of war to 
engulf us. There is no possible doubt 
but that his determination to destroy 
England is in reality purposed to remove 
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her from his path in order to reach us. 
So, patently, in response to the first law 
of nations, national defense, we must aid 
England by every legitimate means short 
of war. That is exactly what H. R. 1776 
proposes to do. We must do our best to 
keep out of war at the same time. This 
likewise is an objective of the bill before 
us. I nor no other man can say whether 
or not it is possible to achieve this latter 
objective. We know, and God knows, 
that we most earnestly desire to keep this 
Nation—our homeland—in peace and out 
of war. 

I give you a little poem by Mabel Freer 
Loveridge, which is significant and em- 
blematic of the prayer that comes from 
the hearts of American fathers and 
mothers. Its title is additional and seri- 
ous evidence for your consideration— 
Foreboding: 

While I am rocking you, my son, 
And singing lullabies, 

Someone is planning stouter planes 
For Death to ride the skies. 

While I am dressing you, my son, 
In little boyish suits, 

Someone is making uniforms 
And sturdy soldier boots. 


While you are chasing butterflies 
Amid the tangled grass, 

Someone is testing chemicals 
To make a deadlier gas. 

And while you eat your simple fare, 
Perhaps the war lords sit, 

To start again the bugle notes 
That only call the fit. 


While I would build a splendid man 
So fine and strong, my son, 

Someone in secret, tries to make 
A farther-reaching gun, 

A gun that on some distant day, 
When drums of battle roll, 

May leave me with a golden star 
And iron in my soul. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FrsEH] is recognized. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. HOFFMAN]. : 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill is unnecessary because everything it 
seeks to do, except the delegation of 
power, Congress can do by separate bills; 
as, for example, the other day we voted 
$909,000,000 for a certain purpose. We 
can take up each individual request as it 
comes along and put it through the 
House. 

This bill should not go through under 
any misapprehension as to what it 
means. There seems to be some. I call 
attention to page 215 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp where the majority leader 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] said this in answer to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]: 

The gentleman knows that the President 
cannot do a thing under this bill if it be- 
comes a law until Congress appropriates the 
money. does he not? 


Then later when the gentleman from 
Nebraska | Mr. Curtis] said that was not 
correct the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] replied: 


Without the necessary appropriations to 
carry it into operation the bill cannot be 
operative until Congress appropriates the 
necessary money. 


As to whether or not that statement is 
correct, every Member in this House can 
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judge for himself, All one needs to do 
is to turn to section 3 of the bill. It is, 
in part, as follows: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the President may, from time to 
time, when he deems it in the interest of 
national defense, authorize the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the head 
of any other department or agency of the 
Government * * * to sell, transfer, ex- 
change, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of 
any defense article * after consul- 
tation. 


What is this we are transferring to the 
President but the war-making power? 


FALLACIOUS ARGUMENT 


Because of the unquestioned patriotism 
and outstanding ability of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Eaton] and of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH], we all listened attentively and 
with respect to their arguments in sup- 
port of the passage of this bill. 

The gentlemen were persuasive, but, 
translated to cold print and shorn of emo- 
tionalism and ot the kindly feeling which 
we have for these two gentlemen, those 
arguments lose their force. 

The argument of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH], as printed 
on page 541 of the Recorp, starts with 
the premise of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Eaton], which was and is 
that there is an attempt now being made, 
and I quote: “To spread revolution all 
over the world; revolution involving 
eventually the upsetting of social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions every- 
where, and the imposition of a set of new 
philosophies upon all nations, including 
our own.” 

Assume that there is such a revolution 
in progress. It does not follow that our 
best method of combating that revolu- 
tion is to send a navy or an army to 
Europe. 

Our people, whether or not they be 
mistaken, are opposed to fighting another 
war in the Eastern Hemisphere, whether 
it be in Europe, in Africa, or in Asia. 

It is doubtful if any of the gentlemen 
who spoke for this bill will deny that 
statement. The gentlemen who spoke 
may be in favor of a war across the seas, 
but our people are not in favor of such a 
war. 

Then comes the question, Are we to 
serve our people as they wish to be 
served? Are we to carry out their wishes 
and stay out of this war as we promised 
that we would do when we sought their 
votes? 

Again, is it true, as has been stated on 
this floor that, in order to keep war from 
our shores, we must fight a war abroad? 
If we are to fight a war to stop this revo- 
lution, have not our people said they 
prefer to fight it here at home, where 
they think—and so many of us believe— 
we can best defend ourselves, resist the 
aggressor? 

If American soldiers are again to die 
in a war which we did not cause nor 
bring about, in the settlement of which 
we shall have but little to say, is it not 
better that that war be fought here at 
home, where our boys, if they must die 
and be buried, can die in defense of the 
homeland, be buried in ground which we 
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own, rather than ground which we shall 
be forced to buy from the nation. whose 
existence we are attempting to preserve? 

Does anyone think the gentleman 
from New Jersey, the gentleman from 
New York believes that, if we are 
to engage in a total war, the chances of 
ultimate success are better if that war 
be fought in the Eastern Hemisphere? 

And have the gentlemen counted the 
cost, reckoned with the possibility of fail- 
ure? Have they thought of the disastrous 
result which will follow if, gambling with 
the fate of our Nation, we continue to 
meet the foe where he is best prepared to 
meet us and, in the end, in spite of all we 
do, we fail to make good our invasion? 

Or do they think that we are so strong 
that even if we send an expeditionary 
force and lose we yet will have the 
strength to throw back any invader? If 
that be the thought, then if we go 
into this war now, we are going in not to 
defend ourselves but solely to aid and 
preserve the British Empire, and we have 
placed ourselves in a position where we 
are thinking first of a country other than 
our own. 

From the premise that a world revolu- 
tion is occurring, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] proceeds to 
the fact that we are preparing for de- 
fense, and he says—I quote: 

It is the high function of the Congress to 
summon the resources of the land, the power 
of the Nation, for its defense; to summon the 
manpower, if necessary; to build up our sea 
power; to mobilize materials; to mobilize 
strength. That is the function of the Con- 
gress 3 its legislative duty, as I look 
upon it. 


Ignoring, then, the constitutional pro- 
vision, his argument proceeds in this 
manner: 

Having summoned the resources and the 
powers, there is but one officer of the Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution of the United 
States who may employ those resources and 
exercise those powers—the President; none 
other. 


His latter conclusion is not justified. 
It is the duty of Congress to summon the 
resources of the land, the power of the 
Nation, to its defense. But, unfortu- 
Lately for the conclusion of the gentle- 
man from New York, it is the high func- 
tion of the Congress to determine when 
and where war shall be made. 

It is quite true that there is but one 
officer of the Government “who may em- 
ploy those resources and exercise those 
powers.” But, before that officer can 
employ those resources and exercise those 
powers, it is the function of Congress to 
determine and to declare whether this 
Nation shall be at war or at peace. 

This Congress is dodging the duty, the 
responsibility, placed upon it by the Con- 
stitution. By the enactment of this bill, 
this Congress will do indirectly what the 
Constitution requires it to do directly. 
By subterfuge and by deception this bill 
would bring about a state of war without 
a declaration of war. 

If our purpose be, as these gentlemen 
indicate, to carry on a war of aggression, 
to invade Germany, then let us have the 
courage to defy the people who sent us 
here and declare war forthwith. Let us 
not hide behind an aid-to-Britain bill. 
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The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH], in his argument, and I 
challenge not his sincerity, ignores ut- 
terly the provision of the Constitution 
which places upon him. upon each and 
every one of us, the responsibility of 
declaring war if war is to be. 

Congressmen may avoid voting for a 
declaration of war and so claim that they 
kept the promise made before election to 
keep this country out of war. But, if 
Congressmen vote for this bill, which em- 
powers the President to make war, does 
anyone believe that those mothers, whose 
boys are marching away to war, will not 
see through the duplicity of such action? 

Does any Member of this body think 
that he can deceive the folks back home, 
after he has voted for this war-making 
bill, by stating, after we are in the war, 
that he would have voted against a 
declaration of war, but that the President 
got us into it and, being in it, we must 
go along? 

The issue today before Congress is 
whether we shall take part in this war. 
If we intend to involve our country in this 
war, let us have the courage to make a 
square declaration of policy and declare 
war. If we do not intend to involve this 
country in war, then let us refuse to give 
the President authority to make war. 


ONE DUTY 


One duty, one obligation, one respon- 
sibility rests upon every American. 

To my conscience, to the people who 
sent me here, to my country, must I 
answer for my conduct as a Representa- 
tive and a citizen. No man can serve 
two masters. No Member of the House 
can have in mind or heart as we consider 
this bill any thought other than the 
preservation of our Nation. 

We may hate Hitler because of his 
persecution of the Jews. We may despise 
Great Britain because of her treatment of 
the millions of Indians, who have suf- 
fered and died because of her mal- 
administration. When she or her friends 
talk of democracy and of aggressor na- 
tions, we may point to Ireland, to South 
Africa, where the Boers were slaughtered 
and finally subjugated to make way for 
British commercialism. 

But neither hate, a desire for world 
trade, nor for revenge, nor all combined, 
justifies us in forgetting for one moment 
our homes and firesides, our country. 
The preservation of this Government is 
our duty. All else fades into insignifi- 
cance. 

The sincerity, the judgment, the 
patriotism of no man is questioned. We 
have different views as to the manner in 
which we can best preserve our Nation. 

The bill before us does not give to the 
Executive the power to declare war. It 
does give to him the power to make and 
carry on war. As wars are now fought 
and won or lost without a declaration of 
war, it follows that the enactment of the 
bill into law will, to all intents and pur- 
poses, transfer from the legislative 
branch the power to declare war. 

When the Constitution was written, 
and down to the beginning of the pres- 
ent World War, it was conceded by all 
that a declaration of war by Congress 
must antedate the entrance of this Na- 
tion into any war. Pass this bill and the 
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Congress has, in effect, unconstitution- 
ally amended the Constitution. If and 
when this bill becomes law, the Execu- 
tive will have the power, without a decla- 
ration of war, the necessity for which 
will by our action have been stricken 
from the Constitution to involve us in 
war. 

When we pass this bill, we in Congress 
here assembled will have said to the peo- 
ple of the United States, The Constitu- 
tion vests in Congress the power to 
declare war, but we, without submitting 
to you an amendment to that Constitu- 
tion as required by its terms, have 
amended it by empowering the President 
to make war without a declaration of 
war by Congress, 

Yes, standing with head bared, right 
hand uplifted, each and all of us, in the 
presence of the Almighty God, solemnly 
promised: 

I will support and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; * * * so help 
me, God. 


No one will be so bold as to say that 
God has turned his face from us, but 
before the week is over, if present proph- 
ecies come true, this House will, in effect, 
have stricken from the Constitution that 
provision which gives Congress, and 
Congress alone, the authority to declare 
war, for, as I have thrice repeated, it will 
place in the hands of the Chief Execu- 
tive the power to make war, and war, 
whether it be a declared or an undeclared 
war, is today, as from the beginning of 
time, hell on earth. 

How can we, having taken an oath to 
uphold the Constitution—all of it, not 
just part of it—by our action effectively 
transfer from Congress to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive the war-beginning power? 

But one argument is advanced to jus- 
tify this action. Hitler, we are told, seeks 
world dominion, and we are so weak, so 
bound to Great Britain by ties of friend- 
ship, that our only safety lies in joining 
her in invading Germany and destroying 
the Axis Powers. 

The foregoing is the essence of all the 
arguments which have been made in fa- 
vor of this bill. 

Many of us doubt that Germany wants 
any more than has been asked down 
through the ages by every people, by every 
nation, which has found itself with terri- 
tory too small to contain its increasing 
millions, or with men capable of fighting 
not needed in peaceful pursuits and with 
a leadership at once efficient and am- 
bitious. 

But assume that Hitler is bent on world 
conquest. Does it follow that we are so 
weak, with a population almost twice 
that of Germany, natural resources far 
greater, possibilities for industrial devel- 
opment as well advanced, that we cannot, 
properly prepared, defend ourselves from 
any forces which he may bring against 
us? 

Practically all seem to agree that Hit- 
ler cannot now, or in the predictable 
future, successfully wage war against us 
in the Western Hemisphere. If that be 
true, then what an awful, what a terri- 
ble responsibility rests upon those who 
would send our ships, and ultimately our 
men, to invade Europe, and assume the 
possibility, if it be no more than a possi- 
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bility, that we should be unsuccessful in 
that attempt. 

To you who would send our ships, and 
send our men across 3,000 miles of ocean 
to invade a hostile Continent, I say, Have 
you weighed the chances of success? 
Have you weighed the consequences of 
failure? Will you tell the people of these 
United States, whose representatives 
you are, what the result will be if, having 
joined Britain and attempted this inva- 
sion of Europe, we find ourselves defeated 
and a victorious enemy making the terms 
of peace? 

Then, all too sadly, we will retire to the 
Western Hemisphere and make good, 
even though we have suffered appalling 
losses in treasure and in manhood, our 
claim that no enemy can successfully 
invade our shores. 

Oh, but you say we will not send an 
army to Europe. I know. The Chief 
Executive promised, as did the candidate 
of the Republican Party during the last 
campaign, that he would not send an 
army to Europe. 

Yes; you promised before God; you 
promised, as did I, that we would not be 
a party to involving this country in war. 
Oh, yes; some say now we do not intend 
to send an army to Europe. Is not such 
a statement an insult to our intelligence? 
Follow the course which we are pursuing 
and we can do no less than send an army 
across the seas. 

It is the purpose of this administration, 
notwithstanding all statements to the 
contrary, to send our men to fight in this 
war. It may be that they will not be sent 
directly to Europe. It may be that they 
will be sent across to Africa, then on 
east until they can turn back westward 
and knock at the back door of Germany. 
Either procedure is a violation of your 
promise and mine, of the assurance we 
gave when we were elected. 

That the invasion of Germany is the 
purpose of this administration is shown 
by the arguments which have been ad- 
vanced in favor of this bill. Attention 
will be called to but one statement, which 
is typical of all. Reference is made to the 
statement of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania, Colonel Fappis, made on the 
floor of the House on February 3, when 
he said that it was our purpose to “assist 
Great Britain to defeat Germany.” And 
when asked whether he intended to finish 
it—that is, the defeat of Germany—re- 
plied, “I am willing to go as far as is 
necessary to assist Great Britain to de- 
feat Germany,” and then added: 

I see no hope of Great Britain or any other 
nation winning this war until they form an 


army of invasion and invade Europe and de- 
feat Germany on their own soil. 


Destruction of the Axis Powers, which 
can only be accomplished by the invasion 
of Germany, which Great Britain cannot 
bring about without the aid of American 
soldiers, is the goal, the acknowledged 
goal, of many of those who are backing 
this bill. We are but deceiving ourselves 
if we ignore it. 

Let me repeat: Conceding to every 
Member of this House as much or more 
ability than I possess; as much—no 
more—sincerity or patriotism than I 
claim for myself, I cannot understand 
how we can ignore the promises made to 
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our people before election; assume the 
hazards of a war on foreign soil, with the 
possibility of the utter ruin and destruc- 
tion which may follow if we lose; the 
permanent involvement in foreign af- 
fairs, the crushing burden of a military 
establishment, if we win. 

One more thought: This war was not 
of our making. Today we know not the 
objectives of the warring nations, for 
none has stated them, except as each has 
proclaimed its desire for the ultimate and 
complete destruction of the other. His- 
tory gives us no assurance that, when the 
war is ended, our interests will be con- 
sulted in the making of the peace which 
must come. 

Assume, if you will, that we take part 
in this war; that we join with Britain 
and invade and destroy Germany. Then 
what? 

Are we to continue cooperating with 
England to supervise the government of 
the German people? Are we to send our 
Politicians to join her politicians in gov- 
erning that land? Are we to maintain 
an army of occupation in Germany to 
insure that the German people do not 
again grow strong, powerful, and again 
make war? 

Is it to be our business from this time 
on, until our Nation shall be no more, to 
have a ruling and governing class in every 
country in all the world, while at home 
millions sweat and toil to pay the taxes 
to maintain this Military Establishment? 

Can we not again today think once 
more first of America; first of our home 
land and, for ourselves and those who 
must come, preserve the form of govern- 
ment given us in 1776, maintained in 61 
and 65 and handed on to us by Lincoln, 
who asked us to rededicate ourselves 
then, as we should now, to the preserva- 
tion of this Government? 

Let me repeat: On the first day of the 
session every one of us stood here with 
bared head and uplifted hand; and be- 
fore Almighty God we promised to up- 
hold, defend, and maintain the Consti- 
tution of the United States. I repeat, 
the Constitution places in our hands, 
upon our shoulders, the responsibility as 
to whether or not in the future we shall 
have war. If we now enact this bill, we 
turn over the war-making power—not the 
power to declare war; the war-making 
power, because they make war without 
declaring it—by our vote we place in the 
hands of the Executive a power which 
was never given him under the Constitu- 
tion; we amend the Constitution by 
subterfuge. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FISH]. 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from 
South Dakota is more acceptable to me 
than the original bill. 

I disagree with the gentleman from 
Texas because I personally feel that sec- 
tion 3 (e) (2) would allow the coordina- 
tion of purchases of materials practically 
the same as would the original bill— 
H. R. 1776. 
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I disagree with section 3 (b) of the 
substitute, wherein it proposes to give 
the President and certain officials of the 
Army and Navy the power to actually 
give these funds away. 

In my opinion, the whole approach in- 
volved in this bill is some of the poorest 
international horse trading that has ever 
been submitted to the Congress of the 
United States. Personally it is impossi- 
ble for me to become worked up emotion- 
ally over this whole subject. I believe 
that the United States, through Congress, 
in enacting this bill is surrendering all 
of its powers to, let us say, supervise the 
building of the rough forms for a peace 
foundation subsequent to the cessation 
of hostilities. If we ever intend to sit 
around the table and use some of our 
influence in setting up what we consider 
a proper peace program, why in the world 
do we surrender—lock, stock, and bar- 
rel—all of our power of coercion or in- 
fluence, or whatever you want to call it, 
by saying to the fellows in charge of the 
situation over in Europe: “We will give 
you two billions now and more billions 
later and let you do just as you please.” 

We surrender all our power. I am so 
constituted that I do not now or any 
other time go along with any such type 
of horse trading. 

After all, this war is economic. This 
approach is an economic approach. The 
peace terms will be of economic con- 
siderations. If I fear being made the 
slave of some foreign ruler, my approach 
is from an economic standpoint; and to 
me this bill, H. R. 1776, is asinine, it is 
foolish, and it is un-American. 

I do not care at this moment to go into 
the question of its constitutionality or my 
oath here on the floor. To me the bill is 
just uncommon sense. On account of 
the objections I pointed out to the sub- 
stitute, I would not support the substi- 
tute, as much as I would like to go along 
with the leaders on my side of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not tell my people 
during the campaign that I would not 


vote for a declaration of war or that I- 


would not vote to send our people to war. 
I feel sure most all of us would vote a 
declaration of war under given condi- 
tions. Ido not know what I will do until 
the situation comes up. I told them that 
perhaps by the time the situation devel- 
oped to a certain point they might de- 
mand, overwhelmingly, that we go to 
war. I stated, “When we get to that 
point, let us decide it then.” The people 
in my district are not asking me to vote 
for a declaration of war at the present 
time. They have not convinced me they 
want to go to war, and I do not intend to 
vote for H. R. 1776 now or at any other 
time in its present form. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Would it not be pos- 
sible, if some good international horse 
trading should go on under a law em- 
bodied in the bill H. R. 1776, for the 
President under the powers conferred by 
H. R. 1776 to see to it that for whatever 
we furnish England we have collateral? 
I would like to see the President require 
collateral—probably of island possessions 
of Britain in the Western Hemisphere. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Why, I would ask 
them for collateral for their own benefit. 
Why should we teach people to disregard 
their obligations? I would ask for col- 
lateral from a firm of mine or a family 
of mine or among my friends. 

Let them put up the collateral. They 
have it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HrnsHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, some 
35 years ago when I was a boy emerging 
into youth, I met a man who was even 
then great and who lives today. He was 
and is a great cartoonist. I refer to the 
famous John T. McCutcheon. 

John T. McCutcheon does not often 
draw cartoons these days because he has 
become an old man. But on the 2d of 
January he presented in a cartoon his 
best wishes to the Nation in the following 
words: 

My wish for 1941 is that every American 
will think first and always of the interests 
of his own country, just as every Briton thinks 
first, last, and all the time of the interests 
of his own country. Then I can be certain 
the peace and the future welfare of this 
Nation is assured. 


I hesitate now to remark on the words 
of the distinguished and much loved 
British statesman who recently passed 
away in our midst, but I think it will be 
interesting to the Hcuse to know that 
this man has said that the greatest con- 
tribution in history to government, to the 
art of government, was made on the 
eastern seaboard of the North American 
Continent between the years 1781 and 
1789, namely, during the formative pe- 
riod of the Constitution and the Govern- 
ment of the United States. He said that 
some time in the next 50 to 200 years 
something similar to that must occur in 
Europe, that the existence of 28 separate 
sovereign states in Europe is akin to gov- 
ernmental anarchy, to say nothing of 
economic anarchy. He continued to say 
that this war might in part be said to be 
for the ultimate purpose of determining 
whether or not Britain or Germany 
would head this federation. He admitted, 
as we all must admit, that in order to 
bring about, to establish that federation, 
there must be a power head. 

It could be hoped that that federation 
might be arrived at without bloodshed, 
but evidently this is not possible, for the 
people who are in Europe are of different 
tongues and different temperaments, and 
are not so able to be of the same mind 
as the representatives of the Thirteen 
Colonies who met in Philadelphia. As we 
in America prefer by far that the type of 
government now existent in Germany be 
not the head of such a European federa- 
tion, and in fact feel deeply that that 
government and its avowed plans are 
dangerously inimical to the interests of 
our own country, we choose to support 
Britain. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to speak briefly 
about this bill, and the substitute which 
has been offered. There is a very con- 
siderable difference, of course, between 
the presently proposed substitute and the 
bill H. R. 1776, for 1776 gives the Presi- 
dent the power to authorize the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy or the head of 
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any other department or agency of the 
Government, among other things, to 
manufacture in the arsenals, factories, 
and shipyards under their jurisdiction, 
and I assume that to mean the arsenals, 
factories, and shipyards that are owned 
by the Government of the United States, 
for foreign governments, and to transfer 
the materials so manufactured by our 
Government to foreign governments, 
either as a gift or under lease or other- 
wise. The proposed substitute grants 
credit or an almost outright gift, and if 
I were a Briton I would rather have that 
than the control of my country’s destiny 
that is set out in H. R. 1776. 

May I ask my colleagues in the House 
if that language in H. R. 1776 does not 
place the United States in the position of 
being the heavy end of a British-Ameri- 
can axis? Does that not place us in 
direct partnership, just as Italy was to 
Germany before she actually engaged in 
war, and just as Russia is at the present 
time to Germany, except for the fact, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, 
neither Italy nor Russia have given Ger- 
many anything? Germany has paid for 
what she has gotten from her Axis 
partners. 

Mr. Chairman, when you vote on H. R. 
1776, there is a terrific responsibility in- 
volved, because when you vote for that 
bill you are voting to place our country 
in a position of direct partnership as a 
partner in this new axis. We will be 
very much in the position of an ally in 
fact and liable to and with the fortunes 
of war of our partner. This is not an 
altogether new position for our country 
as we took the first long step when the 
Seventy-sixth Congress in November 1939 
repealed the arms embargo previously 
placed in the Neutrality Act. I believe 
now that if I had been a member of the 
Seventy-fourth and Seventy-fifth Con- 
gresses that I should have voted against 
the passage of that Neutrality Act in the 
first place. Certainly it has been a futile 
gesture to say the least, a serious re- 
striction upon our diplomacy, and prob- 
ably it constituted an invitation for ag- 
gressive-minded nations to make war. 

As a partner in a new axis, pledged to 
support our ally to the end of victory as 
stated by our President on January 6, 
1941, it could mean not only untold 
credit, gifts, munitions, and ships, but our 
Army and Navy as well, for once having 
taken that position we would not dare 
let Britain down without having ex- 
pended every means and every effort to 
prevent defeat. 

However, we seem to have a mandate 
from the people to give our aid to 
England. The potential consequences 
are clear to all of us. 

If you are willing to do that, then 
you must also be willing when the time 
comes to vote a declaration of war, for 
after this step, H. R. 1776, the next step 
is that the Congress will be called upon 
to recognize a state of war. 

The substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota is. in my be- 
lief and evidently in the belief of those 
whom I heard testify as proponents of 
this bill, all that is being asked at the 
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present time, for it was said by Mr. 
Morgenthau, by Mr. Stimson, and by 
others whom I heard testify on this bill, 
that the reason for the bill was that the 
credits of Britain were being exhausted. 
The only reason given for urging haste 
in the enactment of the bill was that it 
was for the moral uplift of Great Britain, 
and that it would give Britain courage 
to meet the crisis due in 60 to 90 days. 
Their credits will admittedly not be ex- 
hausted until sometime toward the end 
of 1941. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 

Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is not a single Member of this 
House who is going to vote on this im- 
portant legislation other than what his 
conscience dictates to him. Some of you 
may be swayed or influenced by the fact 
that you feel you can place implicit trust 
in one man; that you have unbounded 
faithin him. There are many of us here, 
however, who feel that we cannot give 
away Congress’ remaining power in order 
to achieve what most of us wish to 
achieve, what I believe 90 percent of the 
Members of this House want to accom- 
plish, and that is, to give to Great Britain 
and the nations suffering from the at- 
tacks of the aggressor certain aid that 
our sympathetic people feel should go to 
them. 

It may be that my viewpoint on this 
particular legislation is influenced be- 
cause of one thing that has often forced 
me to reflect upon the results of the war 
of 1917, more so than possibly most of 
you ladies and gentlemen. Ever since 
that calamity it has been my duty to go 
to a certain veterans’ hospital three or 
four times a year and see a brother of 
mine who there is dying a lingering death 
as other thousands of American boys have 
died, just because of that first World War. 

I cannot support H. R. 1776 as long as 
it gives to one man the power that this 
proposed legislation does. I cannot sup- 
port any such legislation as long as it 
leaves open the possibility that that man, 
good as he may be, has the right to order, 
without consulting Congress, the convoy- 
ing of ships carrying our war material 
across the seas, with the possible eventu- 
ality that in such convoying perhaps one 
of our warships may be sunk, and again 
there would be undoubtedly a repetition 
of our 1917 expeditionary force to a for- 
eign land. No; even while I will support 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounot] in his amendment, and will do 
so because I believe that a compromise is 
necessary in order to secure that unity 
we all want at this critical period, yet, 
when I think even of the $2,000,000,000, 
I hesitate. I cannot but remember the 
fights we had on the floor here to try 
to get for our own people—the farmers 
of this Nation—that now seemingly pal- 
try $212,000,000, just to give agriculture 
a bare three-quarters of parity with in- 
dustry. I cannot but think of the pitiful 
procession of letters across my desk from 
old people in my district telling me that 
they cannot live on the amount granted 
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them under the Old Age Assistance Act, 
and asking whether it is not possible to 
receive even a little more. I cannot help 
but think of all the farms through the 
Midwest, where the farmers for 10 years 
have not received parity and have been 
unable to keep their farmsteads up or 
even retain their farms and meet their 
obligations. Many of these farmers have 
been forced on relief because agriculture 
has been free-traded out of prosperity so 
as to secure for our Nation the name of 
being a good neighbor. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to you, just as it was my privilege 
yesterday to do, that today America, our 
beloved Nation, is at a very critical period 
in its history and now, if ever, is the time 
to stop, look, and listen. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, it 
occurs to me that this amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Da- 
kota will achieve the end we all have in 
mind, that is, to meet the difficulties Mr. 
Morgenthau testified confronted Great 
Britain in the exhaustion of her dollar 
credit. There is no doubt in my mind, 
and I take it there could be no doubt in 
the mind of any of us, that Great Britain 
would be delighted to have this Nation as 
an ally in this war. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that our people, and 
all of us, want to keep out of this war. 

We have embarked upon a course of 
conduct from which we cannot with- 
draw. We have set our hand to the plow 
and we have started out to give Great 
Britain material assistance. I am in 
favor of a continuation of that policy, 
but this amendment provides for some 
security for the aid that is furnished and 
does not subject us to the danger that 
is attendant upon this bill 1776. 

Let us bear in mind that this is a Gov- 
ernment of enumerated, delegated, and 
limited powers, and that this is a Gov- 
ernment of three coordinate branches, 
each supreme in its respective sphere. 
I must measure my conduct in this mat- 
ter and my actions by the standards and 
the obligations of the Constitution. 
There can be no debate upon the propo- 
sition that the war-making power is in 
the Congress, that the President can 
make treaties with foreign governments 
by and with the consent of the Senate, 
and that the Congress is vested with the 
power to dispose of the property of the 
United States. 

The people of this country demanded 
that during the year 1940 this Congress 
remain continuously in session in order 
that it might meet any emergency, for- 
eign or domestic, by congressional ac- 
tion; yet upon the threshhold of this 
Congress we are asked to strip ourselves 
of the right to declare war and to control 
the question of whether or not we shall 
be involved in war, to surrender our 
control of the purse strings, and to sur- 
render our control of the treaty-making 
power and our control of the property 
of the United States. 

Now, it has been said that the Presi- 
dent will not exercise these powers. 
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Well, if he is not to exercise the powers, 
why give him the powers? He has su- 
preme power within the limits of the 
Constitution as the Chief Executive. 
We are not asking him to surrender to 
us any of his powers. Why on the other 
hand should we surrender any of our 
powers? As I construe my oath of office, 
if I am clothed with a power which is 
exclusive with respect to the declaration 
of war or with respect to the disposition 
of the property of this country, I have 
no right under my oath or under the 
Constitution to surrender that power. 
Emergencies do not create powers. This 
Government was fashioned by men who 
were familiar with every governmental 
experiment from the dawn of history to 
their day and they knew that power 
feeds upon power, and they knew, put- 
ting it in the language of Mr. Jefferson, 
that no mortal man can be trusted with 
unrestrained power and therefore, he 
said, “Let him be bound down by the 
chains of the Constitution.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of the time to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for one short ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to my 
friend. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Is it the gentleman’s 
understanding that under the proposed 
amendment cash only is involved, that 
we could not lend materials? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is my 
understanding—credit or cash, credit 
primarily, and there is a provision in the 
substitute amendment on page 2: 

Provided, That if the President, the Army 
Chief of Staff, and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions agree that it is necessary to the defense 
of the United States, the President may give, 
without consideration, such sums to the gov- 
ernment of any foreign country. 


Mr. GIFFORD. I wanted the House to 
understand you could not lend material 
which we might possibly have and that 
sometime we might get back what we 
might lend in the way of materials, but 
this provides for loans in cash and I 
wanted the House to fully understand 
that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
understanding of the bill and mine are 
consistent with each other. 

Mr. Chairman, it is refreshing to note 
the speeches that have been made to date, 
particularly on the substitute amend- 
ment, because all those I heard who spoke 
in favor of the amendment admitted that 
they recognized the danger and the 
necessity for action at this time and that 
they realized it is absolutely necessary for 
our best interests that we should lend as- 
sistance to those countries that are now 
resisting aggression. To that extent 
unity exists and I hope that unity will 
exist in support of the bill, whatever the 
bill is, as it finally emerges from the 
Committee. It may be substantially 
along the lines of the bill reported out 
by the Committee on its final passage in 
the House, but the important thing is 
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that practically every Member recog- 
nizes the necessity for action. 

The gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
(Mrs. Rocers] very aptly put the situa- 
tion, as I see it, when she said that “in 
helping Great Britain,” and I would in- 
clude China, because that is a danger 
spot and important in connection with 
what we do in relation to our own na- 
tional defense—Mrs. Rocers said that 
“in helping Great Britain she believed 
we are helping the United States.” 

My friend who just preceded me talked 
about the purse strings. Most of us are 
Members who have been here for more 
than the present Congress, and the new 
Members are just as well aware as we are 
that this is an authorization bill. It is 
true there are certain powers in relation 
to the transfer of materials, but so far 
as any new activity is concerned, this 
bill is an authorization bill and the exec- 
utive branch of the Government must 
come back to this very body seeking the 
appropriation of the money to carry the 
bill into operation; and by the provisions 
of the bill we have reserved, insofar as 
future appropriations are concerned, to 
ourselves complete jurisdiction over the 
provisions of the bill that depend upon 
future appropriations. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman feel 
that this bill gives the President author- 
ity to contract for materials or anything 
of that kind for which a future obliga- 
tion would be created? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a very 
fair question, and I think the bill does, 
and the further answer to that is that it 
is extended to July 1, 1943, under the 
additional amendment that has been 
adopted, in the instances where there is 
a consummation of the contract by July 
c? 1946, and the answer to that, I think 
my friend from New York will agree, is 
that if I were President of the United 
States, if the gentleman from New York 
were President of the United States, or 
any other person, expressing my own 
state of mind, at the present time it is 
President Roosevelt, and I think we can 
repose confidence in him as well as in 
any other President; whoever was Presi- 
dent would faithfully execute the trust 
imposed by this bill and would not enter 
into contractual obligations other than 
those that are essential and necessary for 
our national defense. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Is it not true 
that under this bill we appropriate—not 
authorize but appropriate—the proceeds 
of the $17,000,000,000 of defense appro- 

ations already made and any future 

fense appropriations, inasmuch as the 
whole scheme of the bill is that we should 
furnish our own arms to other countries? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot agree with the gentleman in the 
practical operation of the bill. The 
gentieman knows that legislation oper- 
ates in a practical manner, and my 
answer to the gentleman from Ohio is 
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the same as my answer to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser]—that no 
President of the United States within my 
wildest dreams would ever think of doing 
that. We have to repose confidence 
somewhere; and certainly to advance an 
argument that the present President of 
the United States, or anyone else who 
might be, if he were President today, 
would undertake to go as far as that, I 
think, does not represent the honest 
inner opinions of the gentleman himself, 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The Constitu- 
tion, in article I, section 9, clause 7, pro- 
vides that no money shall be drawn from 
the Treasury but in consequence of ap- 
propriations made by law, so that no con- 
tract can be made until an appropriation 
has been made by the Congress, 

Mr. Case of South Dakota and Mr, 
Mott rose. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have only a few minutes left, and 
I hope my friends will not misunderstand 
me. Iam not refusing to yield, but Iam 
constrained to ask that I be permitted to 
proceed without interruption. 

This bill confers upon the President of 
the United States only a few additional 
powers that he does not now possess un- 
der the Constitution as the Chief Execu- 
tive of our country. The bill is con- 
cerned chiefiy with the supplying of wea- 
pons to those nations whose survival we 
deem to be important to our national in- 
terest and to the extent that that is nec- 
esssary this bill gives the authority as it 
might. We are also supplying these na- 
tions with weapons, and most of the crit- 
ics of the bill say they agree with that 
policy. The main purpose of the bill is 
to make it possible for those nations to 
continue to obtain those weapons, irre- 
spective of their ability to pay for them 
in cash. That is one additional author- 
ity. The chief discretion given to the 
President in the bill is the power to decide 
what we shall take in payment. 

There is one other power—and only 
one other power—that this bill gives in 
addition to the powers already possessed 
under the Constitution by the President 
of the United States. The bill gives him 
the power to make it easier to merge the 
munition orders of the foreign nations 
with our own in order to make our rearm- 
ament program more unified and efficient. 
That is all the bill grants in addition to 
the constitutional powers the President 
already possesses. I hope that the sub- 
stitute amendment under consideration 
and all similar substitute amendments 
limiting this to a specific amount will be 
defeated. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. The question is on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Munpt)—there 
were, ayes 96, noes, 151. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair 
appointed Mr. Munpt end Mr. Bioom to 
act as tellers, ` 
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The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported—ayes 145, noes 206. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Maas: Strike 
out section 1 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“That the President of the United States 
is hereby authorized to negotiate the pur- 
chase, en bloc, of all possessions of the Brit- 
ish Empire except the Dominion of Canada 
and the Province of Nova Scotia, lying west 
of 40° west longitude and east of 180° east 
longitude, north of 15° south latitude: Pro- 
vided, That two island possessions deter- 
mined by the negotiating nations to have the 
least military and/or naval value, one in the 
Atlantic and one in the Pacific, be retained 
by the British Empire for the permanent 
residence of such inhabitants of the various 
possessions so transferred to the United 
States who may wish to remain under British 
sovereignty: And provided further, That no 
fortifications or naval bases shall be estab- 
lished on these two islands except by the 
United States. 

“2. The President of the United States is 
authorized to set such value upon the ter- 
ritory so purchased as may be determined by 
mutual agreement between the negotiating 
nations, against which value the debt of Eng- 
land to the United States may be credited: 
Provided, however, That the net amount to 
be credited to England shall not exceed 
$10,000,000,000 

“3. The net amount of the purchase price 
so agreed upon shall be placed in the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States to the 
credit of England for purchases in the United 
States. 

“4, Pending completion of the above au- 
thorized negotiations, there is hereby placed 
in the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States to the credit of England, for immediate 
use, $1,000,000,000, but such sum to be 
charged against the final purchase price of 
the British possessions purchased by and 
ceded to the United States under authority 
of this act. 

5. The inhabitants of such territories as 
may be transferred to the United States un- 
der authority of this act who may so elect 
shall have 1 year from the date of transfer of 
such territories to the United States to de- 
clare their allegiance to the United States of 
America. All such residents of such posses- 
sions who so declare their intentions under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
President of the United States within the 
period herein specified shall thereafter be 
under the full protection of the United States 
of America.” 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment upon the ground 
that it is neither germane to the section 
to which it is offered nor to any other 
section of the bill. The amendment, as 
I caught it, deals with negotiations for 
the acquisition of territory by our Gov- 
ernment, and also make a direct appro- 
priation, whereas the bill under consid- 
eration is for the furnishing of mate- 
rials to other democracies, and for our 
own defense. I do not think by any 
stretch of the imagination it could be 
considered germane either to the section 
to which it is offered or to any other por- 
tion of the bill. Therefore, I make the 
point of order. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman reserve his point of order? 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I am 
willing to reserve it for 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas reserves the point of order. 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr, Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment, which would be 
a substitute for the bill, is twofold. We 
are told that the primary reason for H. 
R. 1776 is to extend the purchasing 
power of England in the United States. 

This proposal would give them $10,- 
000,000,000 through the Export-Import 
Bank for purchases in the United 
States, and so that there would be no 
delay would make immediately available 
$1,000,000,000 through that same source, 
pending the completion of the negotia- 
tions for the transfer to the United 
States of the Western Hemisphere pos- 
sessions of the British Empire. 

The other purpose of the bill is to 
avoid a situation of making a loan which 
the borrower cannot or will not repay, 
and thereby risk not only the loan, but 
the loss of friendship as well. So fre- 
quently when you loan something that 
cannot or will not be paid back, you lose 
both the thing loaned and the friend- 
ship. This is true as between nations as 
well as individuals, We had an excel- 
lent example of that after the World 
War when we became known as Uncle 
Shylock as part of a propaganda cam- 
paign to shame us into canceling the 
war debts. I think if we are under ob- 
ligation, and I assume we are, to help 
the British in order to help ourselves, 
we ought to be willing to bear our fair 
and proper share of that cost. But the 
purpose behind the purchase of these 
islands is something very directly affect- 
ing the defense of this Nation. These 
island possessions have only one value, 
and that is military. They have no eco- 
nomic value. They are an economic lia- 
bility and are and must be subsidized by 
the British. If we take them over they 
will be an economic liability and will 
create a social problem for us. However, 
it is for their military value that we de- 
sire them. From the standpoint of their 
military value they have only one de- 
fensive value, for they are of value in 
the defense of only the United States 
and of the Western Hemisphere. They 
are too far from Europe or Asia to be of 
any value in the defense of Europe or 
Asia. And from the standpoint of their 
offensive value their only military value 
is an offense against the United States 
and the Western Hemisphere. They are 
too far from Asia or Europe to be used 
in an offensive operation against either 
of those continents. 

So long as these islands remain in the 
possession of any overseas power it is a 
guaranty that we will be dragged into 
any overseas war. So long as they re- 
main in the possession of the British Em- 
pire they are a hostage to guarantee that 
we will have to bail Great Britain out of 
any war in which she becomes involved, 
because we do not dare, as at the present 
time, permit these islands to pass, by an 
imposed peace or otherwise, into the 
hands of any other power. If we bought 
these islands now, regardless of the out- 
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come of this war, they would be our pos- 
sessions, and the question of their owner- 
ship could not then arise which might 
involve us in perhaps yet another war. 
They are essential to the defense of this 
hemisphere, and all of these possessions 
in the defense system of the United 
States would truly make of the Western 
Hemisphere an impregnable military 
stronghold. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Would it not be pos- 
sible by the enactment of H. R. 1776 for 
the President to make loans on just these 
same terms specified in the substitute? 

Mr. MAAS. No; I do not think so, be- 
cause what I am proposing is a ceding of 
the sovereignty of those territories to the 
United States—not borrowing them. I 
want to point out that we are only leas- 
ing these bases in the Caribbean now. 
Had we leased the Louisiana Territory it 
would have already reverted to Europe 
and would now be a part of the European 
economic, political, and military system, 
most certainly involving the rest of this 
country in every European quarrel of any 
nature. It was very wise that our wise 
ancestors bought rather than leased 
Louisiana, and I think we will be wise to 
follow their example and buy these 
islands upon which we are going to estab- 
lish American naval defenses and operat- 
ing bases. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I agree with the last 
statements the gentleman has made, but 
hope the President will have a similar 
view if and when H. R. 1776 becomes law. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that under 
section 3 the President would have the 
power to make the exchange. He could 
take in these sovereignties or take any 
bases permanently and in fee, so that 
your bill would just give him the same 
authority that he already has under 
H. R. 1776. 

Mr. MAAS. I hope that if he has the 
authority and if this bill passes that he 
will do exactly that then. I believe that 
the American people overwhelmingly 
want this done. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I insist upon the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Maas] 
offers an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute for the pending bill. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. LUTHER A, 
Jounson] makes a point of order against 
the amendment on the ground that it is 
not germane to the section to which it is 
offered, or to the pending bill. 

The Chair has examined the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota with some degree of care. The 
pending bill, H. R. 1776, provides for 
granting material aid to certain coun- 
tries as specified in the bill. The amend- 
ment provides for negotiation for the ac- 
quisition of certain territorial posses- 
sions, as provided in the amendment. 
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The Chair is of the opinion that there 
is a very clear distinction between the 
bill and the amendment offered which, 
of course, embraces a different subject 
matter. 

Therefore the Chair is constrained to 
sustain the point of order. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. As used in this act 

(a) The term “defense article” means— 

(1) Any weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel, 
or boat; 

(2) Any machinery, facility, tool, material, 
or supply necessary for the manufacture, pro- 
duction, processing, repair, servicing, or oper- 
ation of any article described in this sub- 
section; 

(3) Any component material or part of or 
equipment for any article described in this 
subsection; 

(4) Any other commodity or article for 
defense. 

Such term “defense article” includes any 
article described in this subsection: Manu- 
factured or procured pursuant to section 3, 
or to which the United States or any foreign 
government has or hereafter acquires title, 
possession, or control. 

(b) The term “defense information” means 
any plan, specificution, design, prototype, or 
information pertaining to any defense article. 

Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, the President may, from 
time to time, when he deems it in the interest 
of national defense, authorize the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the head 
of any other department or agency of the 
Government— 

(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories, 
and shipyards under their jurisdiction, or 
otherwise procure, any defense article for the 
government of any country whose defense the 
President deems vital to the defense of the 
United States. 

(2) To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, 
or otherwise dispose of, to any such govern- 
ment any defense article. 

(3) To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, 
recondition, or otherwise to place in good 
working order any defense article for any 
such government. 

(4) To communicate to any such govern- 
ment any defense information, pertaining to 
any defense article furnished to such govern- 
ment under paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

(5) To release for export any defense arti- 
cle to any such government. 

(b) The terms and conditions upon which 
any such foreign government receives any aid 
authorized under subsection (a) shall be 
those which the President deems satisfactory, 
and the benefit to the United States may be 
payment or repayment in kind or property, 
or any other direct or indirect benefit which 
the President deems satisfactory. 


With the following committee amend- 


ment: 


On page 3, beginning in line 2, strike out 
the word “article” and insert: “article, but 
no defense article not manufactured or pro- 
cured under paragraph (1) shall in any way 
be disposed of under this paragraph, except 
after consultation with the Chief of Staff of 
the Army or the Chief of Naval Operations 
of the Navy, or both.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I have an amendment to the committee 
amendment which I have sent to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vorys of Ohio 


to the committee amendment: On page 3, 
in line 4, after the paragraph strike out the 
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rest of line 4, all of lines 5 and 6, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Unless the Chief of Naval Operations in 
the case of naval material and the Chief of 
Staff of the Army in the case of military 
material shall first certify that such ma- 
terial is not essential to the defense of the 
United States.” 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment preserves the exact 
wording of the policy adopted by Con- 
gress May 28, 1940, when we wrote into 
law the requirement that no defense 
article should be disposed of until our 
highest Naval and Army officials certified 
in writing that these materials are not 
essential to the national defense, 

This provision has worked fairly well 
during this period of building up our de- 
fense materials and rendering aid to 
Britain. Of course, any requirement that 
the Chief of Staff or the Chief of Naval 
Operations shall make a certificate is not 
a complete protection to our defense. 
Pressure could be brought upon these 
Officials. The President, of course, could 
remove an Official who refused to sign a 
certificate the President desired, but 
these are possibilities we need not con- 
sider. They have not arisen in the past 
few months when this certificate has 
worked fairly well. I happen to know 
that both General Marshall and Admiral 
Stark do not want this responsibility, 
for it is a serious responsibility. I also 
happen to know that so long as General 
Marshall is Chief of Staff and Admiral 
Stark is Chief of Naval Operations the 
requirement of such a certificate will be 
a very real protection to the defense of 
the United States. 

The precise words employed in this 
amendment were presented on the floor 
in May 1940. At that time the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]—Admiral 
Vinson—the head of our Naval Affairs 
Committee, said this, and I quote him: 

So you see the protection of this amend- 
ment is thrown around all the ships, muni- 
tions, and airplanes. As long as they are 
essential for the defense of this country 
they cannot be sold. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Not at this 
point. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. But I would 
like him to yield right at that point. Did 
not the gentleman oppose that amend- 
ment at that time? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I did not oppose 
that amendment and the Record will so 
show, because it was the best we could 
get then. I was also in favor of an 
amendment which passed in the House 
which forbade any transfer at all of our 
naval vessels. 

The constitutionality of this amend- 
ment was passed on by Attorney General 
Jackson in his famous mosquito-boat- 
destroyer opinion. In that opinion he 
refused to hold this provision unconstitu- 
tional, saying, and I quote: 

The legislative history of the section indi- 


cates that no arbitrary restriction is in- 
tended. 


This amendment is real, The commit- 
tee amendment requiring mere consulta- 
tion isa fake. Under one we have trained, 
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expert, veteran officers of the Army and 
the Navy passing on the technical ele- 
ments of our national defense. Under 
the committee amendment we have a ci- 
vilian who never wore the uniform of his 
country accepting this terrible responsi- 
bility. It seems to me it is no slight to 
our President when we give officers whom 
he appoints statutory duties. We have, 
of course, provided statutory duties for 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy, and a great army of other 
Officials he appoints. No one has ever 
claimed that this was unconstitutional 
or was in any way a criticism of the Presi- 
dent. This amendment eliminates a lot 
of old hampering laws that are out of 
date that now limit the disposition of 
Army and Navy matériel. It simply pre- 
serves the one requirement that this Con- 
gress has adopted and that has been 
working fairly well except for trade-offs, 
and we may expect them again. If we 
get good deals these gentlemen will cer- 
tify that such deals are essential to our 
defense. 

By adopting this amendment we pro- 
tect our own national defense while at- 
tempting to aid other countries. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON] is 
recognized for 5 minutes in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] to 
the committee amendment was given 
very careful, exhaustive, and serious 
consideration by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. The committee’s action in 
adopting the committee amendment re- 
ported in the bill was not taken hastily. 
An amendment substantially similar to 
the one offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys] was considered by the 
committee, and it was the sense of the 
committee after hearing the testimony 
of the representatives of the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department 
that the amendment as offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio was not wise, was 
not practicable, and that it had not 
worked well in the legislation in which 
it had been placed last year. 

The gentleman from Ohio said these 
Officials did not want this authority. I 
think he could also say that the evi- 
dence before the committee was to the 
effect that it did not work satisfactorily, 
that it caused delay, that it caused con- 
fusion, and that it should never have 
been written into the law of the land, 
because it violates a fundamental prin- 
ciple by allowing a subordinate officer to 
overrule the action of his superior. The 
idea of having a subordinate say to his 
superior what shall be done is contrary 
to all good usage and is unsound in both 
principle and practice. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A, JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
will concede, will he not, that Congress 
constantly gives statutory duties to sub- 
ordinate officers of the President? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Certain- 
ly we give powers to them. 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. But we 
never give the veto power to them. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. We do 
not, however, give veto power to subor- 
dinates. We keep the veto power for 
ourselves, or their superiors. The gen- 
tleman well remembers, does he not, the 
testimony we had on that particular 
amendment which is in the law which 
Was passed last year? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
has asked me a question? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The objection 
was to a lot of old laws that hampered 
national defense. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No; I 
am talking about this particular amend- 
ment. As I recall, and I think my mem- 
ory does not fail me, the representatives 
from the War and Navy Departments 
testified that that provision which the 
gentleman has now offered as an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment on 
this bill, the amendment that was adopt- 
ed last year in one of the naval bills, had 
not worked and they thought it was best 
that it should not have been in there 
because it hampered and delayed the 
performance of duty, and they all tes- 
tified that no such limitation upon the 
President should be written into the 
present bill. I say as an original propo- 
sition it is not sound and as a practical 
proposition we have tried it and we have 
failed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I also call atten- 
tion to H. R. 2790, introduced by the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
MonpT], in which he recognized this 
same difficulty apparently when he had 
the bill drafted, and this same technical 
distinction, which is important, when he 
spoke about the sums appropriated for 
the President after conference with the 
Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief 
of Naval Operations of the Navy, which 
he deems for the defense of the United 
States. This is after conference, but it is 
not with veto power. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That is 
true. I think the amendment should be 
defeated. In other words, it places the 
veto power in a subordinate officer. It is 
unsound. We tried this particular plan 
and it has not worked. That is all I 
care to say. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Will the 
gentleman yield to see if we can get some 
agreement as to time? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I think the gentleman wants to be fair. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I cer- 
tainly do. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. We 
have just started debate on this amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I wanted 
to find out about that. What time does 
the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. FISH. We have five Members 
who want to talk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON]? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 25 minutes, 
reserving 5 minutes to this side in order 
to close the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment, as well as the original 
amendment of the committee, puts the 
spotlight on one of the most vital points 
in the bill. The majority leader has 
several times said that this bill does not 
carry appropriations and will be effec- 
tive only when Congress has made ap- 
propriations, with a very small excep- 
tion. The committee amendment and 
the amendment to it make clear that the 
gentleman is mistaken. The section of 
the bill to which they are addressed 
grants power to transfer defense articles 
on hand or on order without the appro- 
priation of a dollar.. 

I hope the majority leader will read 
carefully the amendment that has been 
proposed by the committee and which is 
sought to be amended by the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio. The committee amendment recog- 
nizes this fact. It proposes that: 

No defense article not manufactured or 
procured under paragraph 1 shall in any 
way be disposed of except after consultation. 


This clearly recognizes that all existing 
equipment of the United States Army, 
Navy, air force, and all the equipment 
on order can be transferred without 1 
cent of appropriation by the Congress. 
It merely seeks to provide consultation 
before it is done. 

That is the point I have sought to bring 
out in my questions of the majority 
leader, whose name the bill bears. And, I 
repeat, not 1 cent of appropriation is 
required to permit the transfer of any 
defense articles on hand or on order. 
Is this a wise provision? 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio seeks to correct that and to 
protect the defensive equipment of the 
United States by requiring a statement 
in writing that it can be spared. I want 
to cite a concrete instance with respect 
to the Navy, with respect to the air 
force, and with respect to the Army to 
show that this proposal of the gentleman 
from Ohio should be adopted. 

With respect to the Navy, you will re- 
call that in the much-advertised testi- 
mony of Admiral Stark last June he was 
asked certain questions about our ability 
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to dispose of or to spare certain naval 
equipment. Admiral Stark went on rec- 
ord as saying that it could not be spared. 
More recently we have heard Secretary 
Knox say that in his estimation no addi- 
tional destroyers could be spared, but 
that he was not the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

With respect to the Air Corps, in con- 
nection with the hearings by the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee for the War De- 
partment on amendments to the regular 
military appropriation bill last year, the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Powers] asked General Brett, now 
Chief of the Air Corps, “Are these big 
bombers to be ordered for Great Britain 
or are they for us?” General Brett testi- 
fied: These bombers are for us. We need 
them very badly.” 

Certainly some of you have seen re- 
ports in the last few weeks that many of 
the bombers that we needed have gone 
abroad. 

With respect to the Army, when the 
proposal was made than 100 tanks be 
transferred to England, General Mar- 
shall held out against giving a certificate 
in writing for several days, and I have it 
on unimpeachable authority that Gen- 
eral Marshall held that we could not 
spare those tanks if we were to have ade- 
quate training material. For several days 
he held out against it until he was given 
some assurances that we would get de- 
livery in kind. And within the past few 
weeks I have been told on unimpeachable 
authority that we had received only 46 
tanks in replacement. 

I believe that it is this particular pro- 
vision of the bill, permitting immediate 
transfer of existing equipment, which 
causes more downright concern to the 
men of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force, who are in positions of responsi- 
bility, than any other part of the bill. 

There is a reasonable measure for what 
equipment we can spare. It would be 
that we should retain enough to equip 
our outlying possessions and bases and 
enough for training purposes of conti- 
nental troops. We do not need full equip- 
ment of continental troops in all catego- 
ries, since we could take over materials in 
production if and when we start fighting. 

The heads of the several military and 
naval branches are best equipped to give 
assurances on this point. They will not 
make a statement in writing on their 
responsibility unless they feel the equip- 
ment can be spared safely. We ought to 
have that protection and the President 
ought to have that protection. 

If we are going to protect the defense 
forces of the United States to insure that 
we will have enough equipment on hand 
for the training of our forces, the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
should be adopted. [Applause.) 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CosTetto). The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BATES]. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I rise to support the amendment 
which has just been offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys.] In 
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my cpinion, there is no part of the pend- 
ing bill in which the people of this coun- 
try are more interested than that which 
is affected by the amendment offered. 

Under the provisions of the measure 
as reported by the Committee, the Pres- 
ident is authorized to dispose of any 
article of defense, without any limita- 
tion on authority whatsoever. The 
Committee report simply states that no 
defense article shall in any way be dis- 
posed of except after consultation with 
the Chief of Staff of the Army or the 
Chief of Naval Operations of the Navy, 
or both. 

This Committee amendment is mean- 
ingless and it would seem to me that we 
do not have to insert language in the 
bill that would authorize the President 
to consult with either of these officials 
because he has plenty of authority now 
and undoubtedly avails himself of it at 
every opportunity. In other words, the 
measure as reported by the Committee 
gives the President and the President 
alone, the authority to dispose of any 
defense article, irrespective of whether 
or not such articles are essential to our 
own national defense. He need not 
take the advice of either the Chief of 
Staff of the Army or the Chief of Naval 
Operations as to the wisdom of such 
action. 

The amendment by the gentleman 
from Ohio makes it mandatory that be- 
fore the President can sell, transfer, ex- 
change, lease or lend, or otherwise dis- 
pose of any defense article, he shall be 
required to secure from the Chief of 
Naval Operations, in the case of naval 
materials, and the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, in the case of military materials, 
a certificate stipulating that such mate- 
rial is not essential to the defenses of the 
United States. 

The adoption of such an amendment 
will assure us that the fullest considera- 
tion will be given to our own defense 
needs before the disposal of any defense 
article. I do not mean by such a sug- 
gestion that the President cannot be 
trusted with the authority given in this 
bill, any more than the committee did 
in the suggestion that the President shall 
consult with these military experts be- 
fore taking action. I believe, however, 
that it is essential in the interest of our 
own protection, that these military ex- 
perts, who are sworn to defend the 
United States of America against all 
enemies, give the fullest consideration to 
our defense requirements before they 
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issue such a certificate. It would give me 
and many other Members of Congress 
who have a strong desire to aid Britain in 
every way possible, an added feeling of 
security, if such an amendment were 
made a part of this legislation, and also 
that the convoying of ships be prohibited. 

I believe, however, that Congress ought 
to take speedy action in making provi- 
sions for aiding Great Britain in every 
way possible. The proposed measure, in 
my opinion, is not a step toward war 
and I am strongly of the conviction that 
the adoption of this measure, with the 
proper amendments, will be in the in- 
terests of our national defense. 

It is my opinion that the danger is 
graver today than what it was in 1917. 
At that time, there was a strong front 
line in France held by the Allies against 
Germany. Italy and Japan were lined 
up against Germany. The British, 
French, Italian, and Japanese Fleets were 
in almost complete control of all the 
oceans of the world. Today, Italy and 
Japan are members of the German Axis. 
France is conquered and her fleet is in- 
capable of opposing the Central Powers. 
The British Fleet today stands alone as 
an obstacle to German control of the 
Atlantic. 

The most important question for this 
country is whether the control of the high 
seas shall pass into the hands of powers 
bent on a program of unlimited conquest. 
It is in this light that we should order our 
present-day thinking and action with 
respect to the amount of material assist- 
ance which our country is prepared to 
furnish Great Britain. 

If England is defeated, the first re- 
quirement will be the surrender of the 
fleet. Some say it will be sunk. Others 
say that it will be transferred or given 
away to another government. The con- 
sequences for failure to surrender the 
fleet would bring further tragedies upon 
that people. England might gain some- 
thing if she surrendered the fleet, but to 
otherwise dispose of it might mean that 
she would have to bear the results of such 
an action. 

In Hitler’s hands, the British Fleet 
added to the present strength of the Axis 
would be tantamount to supremacy of the 


sea, 

The following table prepared by the 
Navy Department gives the approximate 
strength of the major naval powers and 
a study of the same will show the danger 
that threatens this country if the Axis 
Powers defeat Great Britain: 


Relative approximate strength of United States and Triparty Axis Navies, Jan. 31, 1941 


United States 


Triparty Axis Triparty Axis 


Germany 


Italy 
Nong Tons 

Battleships 6| 164,488 
Aircraft carriers. 6] 134,800] 0 
Oruisers n- 20 145, 849 
Destroyers 115 118, 107 
Submarines 92 68, 734 

Nee 233 | 497,178 


Num 
ja Tons 
Num- ber 
ber 

4 20 | 587,888 
1 9 142, 720 
9 75 538, 234 
47 287 333, 665 
120 283 237, 195 
181 | 339, 650 260 | 1,002,874 674 | 1, 839, 702 
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Approximate strength of French and British 
Fleets as of Jan. 31, 1941 


British Empire France 
ton Tons pua Tons 

Battleships 16 515, 050 11 26,500 
Aircraft carriers 8 161, 100 1 22,146 
Cruisers. .-.. 66 482, 585 14 | 112, 480 
Destroyers........-] 233 313, 364 92, 
Submarines. 4⁵ 46, 680 60 | 53,938 

Note... 368 | 1,518,779 126 | 307, 572 


Because of lack of official information on 
navies other than United States, these figures 
are considered to be approximate by Bureau 
of United States Naval Statistics, They have 
been corrected for war losses. 


The truth of the present situation is 
that the combined naval strength of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan far outnum- 
bers that of the United States and that, 
despite the new building program, Amer- 
ica cannot possibly catch up, but faces 
even greater odds than before if the 
British Fleet is sunk or captured. 
America is now outnumbered by the 
Axis navies almost 2 to 1. In the event 
of a Hitler victory, and if the price of 
peace is the French and British Fleets, 
this will create a ratio of 4 ships to our 1 
combatant naval strength. In addition 
to that they will have the enormous ship- 
building facilities which the Axis Powers 
have acquired or built and which the Sec- 
retary of the Navy informs us is seven 
times larger than our facilities in the 
United States. 

The real interests of American democ- 
racy would be more effectively served if 
we consider this bill calmly in the light 
of the infinitely more serious and more 
tangible dangers that might be expected 
to follow the defeat of Britain and the 
passage of Atlantic control to Germany. 

Like all its predecessors, the Nazi 
regime has found that the power of its 
armies alone cannot establish that rule, 
because Europe is not self-supporting in 
raw materials and the Nazi armies are 
powerless to obtain these materials un- 
less they have control of the sea. The 
struggle now going on is, fundamentally, 
an attempt by Germany to seize control 
of the sea from Great Britain. That is 
the reason why, from a military view- 
point, the war has so vital an interest 
to the United States. 

We need time to build ships and to 
train their crews; time to build our out- 
lying bases so that we can operate our 
fleets as a screen for our continent, and 
time to train our armies to accumulate 
war stores, to gear our industry for 
defense. 

Concerning the control of the Atlantic 
and Pacific, this must be done by either 
our own fleet or by a coalition with pow- 
ers that are friendly to us. Our two- 
ocean fleet will not be finished until 1946. 
Without doubt this will be too late to 
cope with an emergency which is already 
not far distant. So long as the British 
Navy continues to hold the Axis on the 
Atlantic, our fleet can watch and defend 
the Pacific, and as such we have the 
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equivalent of a two-ocean navy. How- 
ever, if the British Navy should be de- 
feated, regardless of the form or terms, 
we would have but a one-ocean navy to 
defend two oceans. 

If the Panama Canal should be closed 
by bombardment from the air or by sabo- 
tage, our one-Ocean navy would be con- 
fined in either ocean and leave the other 
side open for invasion. In brief, we must 
gain time by making certain that the 
British Fleet will continue to hold the 
totalitarian forces in Europe while our 
fleet watches the Pacific. 

Admiral William D. Leahy, former 
Chief of Naval Operations and now Am- 
bassador to France, while appearing 
before the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee in favor of the 20-percent naval- 
expansion bill in January of 1938, voiced 
the following interesting opinions: 

In the face of international political con- 
ditions and our naval needs, the relative 
strength of the United States Navy, as com- 
pared with the naval strength of other naval 
powers, must be considered. 

This proposed Navy is barely adequate to 
provide defense against attack on our shores 
and our island possessions, and beyond that 
it should not go. 

It would not be sufficient to protect us on 
both oceans and the Panama Canal at the 
same time. We have a navy that can afford 
protection to one coast at a time. 

Many nations have a sufficient number of 

to invade the United States if 
they could eliminate our Navy before they 
started the expedition. 

There may possibly be several combinations 
of foreign navies that could destroy our fleet 
with the thought that then there would be 
no difficulty in landing. 

This bill does not contemplate providing 
defense for both coasts at the same time. 

I think it would be impossible to stave off 
a superior navy for so long a time as is re- 
quired to construct modern naval vessels—3 
years as a minimum. 

The Atlantic coast has not sufficient orce 
at the present time to insure against invasion. 

The Atlantic coast has practically no naval 
protection against attack from abroad at the 
present time. 


In view of the above statements by 
Admiral Leahy, it is well for us to con- 
sider the danger that must inevitabiy 
follow the defeat of the British Fleet. 

If Germany becomes free to move 
across the ocean for the conquest of new 
territories, she will likely move first into 
South America to get hold of that great 
storehouse of continental wealth. 

South America is today the largest 
Storehouse of raw materials left in the 
world. It is populated sparsely. None 
of its nations has an armament sufficient 
to protect itself against .an aggressor. 
Nothing would be more inevitable, eco- 
nomically, than such a building up of an 
economic relationship between the many 
nations of South America and the domi- 
nant power in Europe. 

The point of vantage for the Axis lies 
in South America. In certain countries 
there you will find a sense of sympathy 
for Germany. If these nations set up a 
totalitarian government, they can sup- 
ply Germany with a naval base from 
which to operate. The bombardment of 
the Canal, plus the defeat of the British 
Fleet, will not allow us to enforce the 
Monroe Doctrine as effectively as we can 
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now. Regardless what terms we make 
with the South American countries, they 
can be abrogated whenever they see fit. 
In other words, even if we establish bases 
in that country, it lies in their discretion 
as to how long we can keep these bases. 

We must keep in mind the danger of 
dictators. If we are to learn from their 
treatment of other nations thus far, and 
from some of their public utterances as 
to the purpose they have in mind in their 
desire of unlimited conquests, we cer- 
tainly have reason to be watchful. We 
can either sit still and wait until it gets 
here, as was the case in other countries, 
or we can resist before it reaches our 
actual borders by aiding a country that 
is putting forth a great effort to check 
and resist that movement. 

We must also keep in mind the fact, 
that according to the findings of the Dies 
committee, Russia has been longer and 
more actively engaged in subversive ac- 
tivities in America than any other coun- 
try. Russia cannot be overlooked in the 
general picture. 

It would be disastrous for this hemi- 
sphere to offer no resistance beyond its 
own boundaries if and when it sees the 
state of manifest danger. 

We have at this present moment two 
great forces arrayed against each other 
in the world, one the force of despotism, 
the other the force of democracy. The 
danger today is not fantastic. It is real. 

It has been clear throughout that 
Japan has been actuated from the begin- 
ning by ambitious plans for placing her- 
self in a dominant position in the entire 
western Pacific. Her heads have openly 
declared their determination to secure 
and hold that position by force and thus 
to make themselves masters of almost 
one-half of the world. As a consequence, 
they would have arbitrary control of the 
sea and trade routes in that region. 

Past experience and current develop- 
ments show that the proposed new order 
in the Pacific area means, politically, 
domination by one country. It means, 
economically, employment of the re- 
sources of the area concerned for the 
benefit of that country and to the ulti- 
mate impoverishment of other parts of 
the area, and exclusion of the interests 
of other countries, 

History presents no parallel to the 
crisis confronting the race today and we 
must face the fact that there can be no 
guaranty of peace in this troubled world 
today. Consequent with our own defense 
needs we should devote our energies 
wholeheartedly to the single objective, 
namely, all necessary aid to Britain and 
those who stand with her, in order that 
we may more effectively defend America. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question in opposing this amend- 
ment, Is it true that the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the Chief of Staff do not 
give approval in time, and this slows up 
the approval? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. They said 
that the length of time taken for consul- 
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tation and conference had not worked 
well, that the plan had been found un- 
sound and impracticable in its workings, 
and that the provision ought not to have 
been placed in the bill. As one of them 
said, “Here is a man with me in whom I 
have great confidence. He is my sub- 
ordinate. But I would not want any pro- 
vision of law or a regulation made where- 
by he can overrule me.” Therefore, they 
said that such a provision ought not to 
have been in the law, and that it would 
be a mistake to put it into this bill. That 
was their testimony. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The crux of 
it is a subordinate overruling and over- 
riding the decision of the Commander in 
Chief. In other words, it is just like a 
secretary vetoing your decision. 

Mr. JONES. I do not feel that the 
situation is the same. We have the Chief 
of Staff of the Army and the Chief of 
Naval Operations of the Navy, both of 
whom are expert in their lines. Certainly 
the judgment of the President of the 
United States, who is an amateur naval 
man and knows nothing about the intri- 
cacies of running a ship or what it takes 
to make it go cannot be compared with 
the judgment of the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, does the gentle- 
man believe for one moment that the 
Commander in Chief would transfer any 
article if the Chief of Operations or the 
Chief of Staff took the position that it 
did not accrue to the defense of the 
United States? 

Mr. JONES. That is just the point. 
Why is not Congress guaranteed by this 
kind of an amendment that in every case 
the President will consult with them? 
The gentleman is telling us that without 
this provision he will do the same thing 
the gentleman says it will take 2 months 
to do if you adopt this amendment. I 
8 understand the consistency of 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
it not true that the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of War are al- 
ways political appointees, and if they do 
not go along with the President they have 
to resign? Is it not true that Secretary 
of War Garrison resigned because he did 
not believe in a policy of President Wil- 
son, and did not the Secretary of War 
resign under President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration because he did not believe 
in a policy of the President? 

Mr. JONES. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That may be 
true; but there is no Member of Congress 
who would believe that the President, 
when his military advisers warn him and 
counsel him not to do a thing, would do 
it over the advice of his counselors. He 
has to have someone to consult. 

He consults the people designated by 
him as his chief advisers and if they think 
the transfer should be made, in the in- 
terest of our national defense, the trans- 
fer is all right, but does not the gentle- 
man and every man on this floor know 
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that if the Chief of Naval Operations 
would say to the President that it would 
not prove to the benefit of this country 
to make a transfer, and the President 
would do so over his objection, public 
opinion would be with the military head? 

Mr. JONES. I cannot understand, 
then, why this amendment is opposed by 
the gentleman. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. For prac- 
tically 8 years now any man who has dis- 
agreed with the President has been in- 
vited to resign. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I can state 
that no military man, under such circum- 
stances, has been invited to resign. 

Mr. JONES. I do not yield further, 
Mr. Chairman. 

As I understand, the chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee said that a 
new bureau would be established to ad- 
minister this law. I will ask the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JOHN- 
son] whether a bureau will be established 
to administer this measure, H. R. 1776. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Not nec- 


essarily; no. 
Mr. JONES. The gentleman thinks 
that is not contemplated? 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I do not 
know what is contemplated; it is not nec- 
essary. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, under 
this bill, the Congress of the United 
States elected by the sovereign people 
under the Constitution abdicates and 
delegates war making, control of the 
purse strings, and many other of its con- 
stitutional powers not only to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but to at 
present unknown bureaucrats whom he 
might in the future designate. The last 
line of the last paragraph of this bill 
states, “He may exercise any power or 
authority conferred on him by this act 
through such department, agency, or offi- 
cer as he shall direct.” 

Under this provision the President 
could, therefore, retransfer any or all 
of the vast congressional power and au- 
thority handed to him by Congress to 
anyone whom he chooses. He can trans- 
fer all of the powers to Madam Perkins, 
to Barney Baruch, or to any other per- 
son or persons in the United States, in- 
cluding Harry Hopkins, a former social- 
service worker who was unable to prop- 
erly administer the W. P. A., of late a 
star boarder at the White House who is 
now roaming around Europe as the 
Colonel House of the present New Deal 
administration. 

The people of the Fourth District of 
Ohio elected me to represent them in 
Congress and perform the duties of a 
Congressman under my oath of office 
and under the Constitution of the United 
States. I shall not betray the confidence 
of those people and abdicate in favor 
of Harry Hopkins, Madam Perkins, 
Barney Baruch, or any other person or 
persons whom the President might 
choose under the last sentence of the 
last paragraph of the bill which I have 
quoted. 

Mr, Chairman, I am opposed to the 
enactment of H. R. 1776, which sabo- 
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tages the Constitution of the United 
States and permits President Roosevelt 
to spend Uncle Sam into bankruptcy, 
plunge him into war, in many foreign 
lands, and establish a Soviet dictatpr- 
ship in our Republic, 

Mr. Chairman, this is a war measure 
which our New Deal brethren have 
clothed in the robes of national defense. 

The President truly said in one of his 
addresses to Congress that “We cannot 
have our cake and eat it too.” By the 
same token, we cannot have our own na- 
tional defense if we continue to send 
many of the highly essential portions of 
it to foreign lands 3,000 miles across the 
sea, as this bill proposes to do. In the 
future, as in the past, I shall whole- 
heartedly and actively support and vote 
for legislation and appropriations which 
are essential to provide for an adequate 
and effective national defense of my 
country and my countrymen. To that 
end I shall continue to do everything 
I can to keep war out of the United 
States by keeping the United States out 
of war in foreign lands in accordance 
with a clear-cut provision of the Monroe 
Doctrine, which states— 

In the wars of the European powers, in 
matters relating to themselves, we have never 
taken any part, nor does it comport with 
our policy so to do. 


The place for our American manhood 
is on top of American soil. The flower of 
our youth should not be sent to slaughter 
in foreign lands in order to satisfy the 
lusts and the greed of international 
bankers, warmongers, war intervention- 
ists, and war profiteers who foment and 
promote war in order to make bloody 
war profits, while the great rank and file 
of the people sweat and toil to directly 
and indirectly produce the tax dollars 
which are essential to pay the financial 
costs of war, as well as fight, suffer, 
bleed, and die in the military service. 

Mr. Chairman, many of my colleagues, 
in exceptionally able speeches in opposi- 
tion to this bill, have presented incon- 
trovertible facts which should convince 
every thinking unprejudiced person that 
its defeat is essential to the defense and 
preservation of our republican form of 
government and its sacred rights and 
liberties of free people. I shall, there- 
fore, use most of the limited time at my 
disposal to bring to the attention of 
Congress and the country some of the 
highly dangerous features of this bill, the 
full implications of which have not been 
stressed thus far in the debate. 

Mr. Chairman, on January 27, 1837, in 
an address before the Young Men’s Ly- 
ceum of Springfield, III., Abraham Lin- 
coln, in pointing out the dangers to our 
democracy, said: 

At what point shall we expect the approach 
of danger? By what means shall we fortify 
against it? 


Lincoln then pointed out that danger to 
America would not come from without, 
but from within, from men of ambition 
and talents, who seek the gratification of 
their ruling passions and whose ambitions 
would be beyond a seat in Congress, a 
gubernatorial or Presidential chair, and 
whose towering genius disdains a beaten 
path, but thirsts and burns for distinc- 
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tion, and, if possible, it will have it, even 
at the expense of enslaving free men. 
He said that it is reasonable to expect— 
that some man possessed of the loftiest 
genius, coupled with ambition sufficient to 
push it to its utmost stretch, will at some 
time spring up among us and when such a 
one does, it will require the people to be 
united with each other attached to the Gov- 
ernment and laws, and generally intelligent, 
to successfully frustrate his designs. 


Lincoln then indicated that when that 
time came— 
reason — cold, calculating, unimpassioned 
reason— must furnish all the material for our 
future support and defense. Let those ma- 
terials be molded into general intelligence, 
sound morality, and in particular a reverence 
for the Constitution and the laws. 


Mr. Chairman, the danger foreseen by 
Abraham Lincoln on January 27, 1837, 
now confronts us in this bill and reason— 
cold, calculating, unimpassioned reason 
sound morality, and a reverence for the 
Constitution and the welfare of our Re- 
public require the people to unite with 
each other in order to frustrate the Pres- 
ident’s designs to replace our republican 
form of government with a New Deal 
dictatorship under this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, at Cincinnati in 1859, 
Abraham Lincoln said: 

The people of these United States are the 
rightful masters of both Congress and the 
courts, not to overthrow the Constitution, 
but to overthrow the men who pervert the 
Constitution. 


Daniel Webster spoke in the United 
States Senate on July 17, 1850, for the 
last time and said: 

I mean to stand upon the Constitution. I 
need no other platform. I shall know but 
one country. The ends I aim at shall be 
my country’s, my God’s, and truth’s. I mean 
to do this with absolute disregard of personal 
consequences. 


Mr. Chairman, I choose to take my po- 
sition with Abraham Lincoln and Daniel 
Webster, who had some deep love and 
affection for our American constitutional 
system of Government. I shall therefore 
cast my vote against it, as 1 firmly believe 
that in so doing I shall best serve my 
country and my countrymen to the end— 
that this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the 


people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 


[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, as 
one of the new Republicans in Congress, 
it had not been my intention to take any 
active part on the floor of the House until 
the traditional period of probation for 
neophytes in the Halls of Congress had 
passed. But the ramifications and the 
effects of H. R. 1776, in my opinion, are 
so far-reaching and of such serious con- 
sequence to the people of this Nation that 
I feel constrained to voice my opposition 
to this bill on the floor of Congress. 

I cannot approve the lend-lease bill, 
H. R. 1776, because, in my opinion, it 
would to all intents and purposes abolish 
our republican form of government, and 
turn a halanced democracy of the three 
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equal branches of our constitutional gov- 
ernment into a practical dictatorship. 

Congress owes a duty to the people of 
this Nation to preserve our republican 
form of government. We, as Members of 
Congress, have been elected to represent 
the people, and Congress should not dele- 
gate its constitutional rights, powers, and 
prerogatives to any individual, no matter 
who, or how popular he may be. I am 
unalterably opposed to relinquishing any 
further powers and prerogatives vested in 
Congress by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I believe, however, that our own coun- 
try should be prepared to meet all even- 
tualities in its own defense, but I will 
exert every possible effort to keep this 
Nation out of any foreign war. My 
stand during my campaign was, as was 
the stand of many of my colleagues, as 
prescribed by the platforms of both the 
Democratic and Republican Parties and 
by their leaders—and I am free to say 
that my stand now is that I shall oppose 
all acts of Congress which I am con- 
vinced might make it necessary for any 
American boy to fight on foreign soil— 
unless we are attacked by an aggressor. 


And, in this regard, I believe in the 
principles so clearly and forcibly laid 
down by the first President of our United 
States, George Washington, the Father 
of our Country, set forth in his Farewell 
Address to the people of the United 
States. I feel that many of my col- 
leagues on the other side have forgotten 
the exhortations of the Father of our 
Country, and I am therefore giving you 
herewith the admonitions and exhorta- 
tions of George Washington dealing with 
the necessity of harmony among the 
members of our political parties, and 
relative to the observance of good faith 
and justice, peace and harmony, between 
our Nation and the other nations of the 
world: 


The alternate domination of one faction 
over another, sharpened by the spirit of re- 
venge natural to party dissension, which in 
different ages and countries has trated 
the most horrid enormities, is itself a fright- 
ful despotism—but this leads at length to 
a more formal and permanent despotism, 
The disorders and miseries which result 
gradually incline the minds of men to seek 
security and repose in the absolute power 
of an individual; and, sooner or later, the 
chief of some prevailing faction, more able 
or more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of his 
own elevation on the ruins of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity 
of this kind (which, nevertheless, ought not 
to be entirely out of sight), the common and 
continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are 
sufficient to make it the interest and duty 
of a wise people to discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils and enfeeble the pubiic administra- 
tion. It agitates the community with ill- 
found jealousies*and false alarms; kindles 
the animosity of one part against another; 
foments occasional riot and insurrection, It 
opens the door to foreign influence and cor- 
ruption, which finds a facilitated access to 
the government itself through the channels 
of party passions. Thus, the policy and the 
will of one country are subjected to the 
policy and will of another. * * * 

It is important, likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those entrusted with its adminis- 
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tration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in 
the exercise of the powers of one depart- 
ment, to encroach upon another. The spirit 
of encroachment tends to consolidate the 
powers of all the departments in one, and 
thus to create, whatever the form of gov- 
ernment, a real despotism. A just estimate 
of that love of power and proneness to abuse 
it which predominate in the human heart 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
position. The necessity of reciprocal checks 
in the exercise of political power, by divid- 
ing and distributing it into different de- 
positories, and constituting each the guardian 
of the public weal against invasions of the 
others, has been evinced by experiments 
ancient and modern; some of them in our 
country and under our own eyes—to preserve 
them must be as necessary as to institute 
them. But let there be no change by 
usurpation; for though this, in one instance, 
may be the instrument of good, it is the cus- 
tomary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must always 
greatly overbalance in permanent evil any 
partial or transient benefit which the use 
can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriot- 
ism, who should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, these firmest 
props of the duties of men and citizens. 
The mere politician, equally with 1e pious 
man, ought to respect and to cherish them. 
A volume could not trace all their connec- 
tions with private and public felicity. Let 
it simply be asked, where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the 
sense of religious obligation dezert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investigation 
in courts of justice? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can 
be maintained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to ex- 
pect that national morality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principle. 

Observe good faith and justice toward ali 
nations; cultivate peace and harmony with 
all. Religion and morality enjoin this con- 
duct, and can it be that good policy does 
not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy 
of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great nation, to give to mankind 
the magnanimous and too novel example of 
a people always guided by an exalted justice 
and benevolence. * * * 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is 
more essential than that permanent, inveter- 
ate antipathies against particular nations 
and passionate attachments for others, 
should be excluded; and that, in place of 
them, just and amicable feelings toward all 
should be cultivated. The nation which in- 
dulges toward another a habitual hatred, 
cr a habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to 
its affection, either of which is sufficient to 
lead it astray from its duty and its interest. 
Antipathy in one nation against another, 
disposes each more readily to offer insult 
and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of 
umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable 
when accidental or trifling occasions of dis- 
pute occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed and bloody contests. 
The nation, prompted by ill-will and resent- 
ment, sometimes impels to war the govern- 
ment, contrary to the best calculations of 
policy, The government sometimes partici- 
pates in the national propensity, and adopts 
through passion what reason would reject; 
at other times, it makes the animosity of 
the nation subservient to projects of hos- 
tility, instigated by pride, ambition, and other 
sinister and pernicious motives The peace 
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often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of na- 
tions, has been the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of 
one nation for another produces a variety 
of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, 
facilitating the illusion of an imaginary com- 
mon interest, in cases where no real common 
interest exists, and infusing into one the 
enmities of the other, betrays the former 
into a participation in the quarrels and 
wars of the latter, without adequate induce- 
ments or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privileges 
denied to others, which is apt doubly to in- 
jure the nation making the concessions by 
unnecessarily parting with what ought to 
have been retained and by exciting jealousy, 
ill will, and a disposition to retaliate in the 
parties from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or 
deluded citizens who devote themselves to 
the favorite nation, facility to betray or sac- 
rifice the interests of their own country, 
without odium, sometimes even with popu- 
larity; gilding with the appearances of a 
virtuous sense of obligation, a commendable 
deference for public opinion, or a laudable 
zeal for public good, the base or foolish com- 
pliances of ambition, corruption, or infatua- 
tion. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innu- 
merable ways, such attachments are particu- 
larly alarming to the truly enlightened and 
independent patriot. How many opportuni- 
ties do they afford to tamper with domestic 
factions, to practice the arts of seduction, to 
mislead public opinion, to influence or awe 
the public councils. Such an attachment of 
a small or weak toward a great and powerful 
nation dooms the former to be the satellite 
of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influ- 
ence—I conjure you to believe me, fellow 
citizens—the jealousy of a free people ought 
to be constantly awake; since history and 
experience prove that foreign influence is 
one of the most baneful foes of republican 
government, But that jealousy, to be use- 
ful, must be impartial, else it becomes the 
instrument of the very influence to be 
avoided, instead of a defense against it. 
Excessive partiality for one foreign nation 
and excessive dislike for another, cause 
those whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even sec- 
ond the arts of influence on the other. Real 
patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the 
favorite, are liable to become suspected and 
odious; while its tools and dupes usurp the 
applause and confidence of the people, to sur- 
render their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard 
to foreign nations, is, in extending our com- 
mercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connection as possible. So far as 
we have already formed engagements, let 
them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. 
Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of which 
are essentially foreign to our concerns. 
Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to 
implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the 
ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of her 
friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites 
and enables us to pursue a different course. 
If we remain one people, under an efficient 
Government, the pericd is not far off when 
we may defy material injury from external 
annoyance; when we may take such an atti- 
tude as will cause the neutrality we may at 
any time resolve upon, to be scrupulously 

ted; when belligerent nations, under 
the impossibility of making acquisitions 
upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving 
us provocation, when we may chsose peace 
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or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar 
a situation? Why quit our own to stand 
upon foreign ground? Why, by interweav- 
ing our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity 
in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, 
interest, humor, or caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of per- 
manent alliance with any portion of the 
foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it; for let me not be under- 
stood as capable of patronizing infidelity to 
existing engagements. I hold the maxim no 
less applicable to public than private affairs, 
that honesty is always the best policy. I 
repeat it, therefore, let those engagements 
be observed in their genuine sense. But, in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, ae would be 
unwise, toextend them. * * 

Constantly keeping in view that it is 

folly in one nation to look for disinterested 
favors from another; that it must pay with 
a portion of its independence for whatever 
it may accept under that character; that by 
such acceptance it may place itself in the 
condition of having given equivalents for 
nominal favors, and yet of being reproached 
with ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, or 
calculate upon real favors from nation to 
nation. It is an illusion which experience 
must cure, which a just pride ought to 
discard. 
In offering to you, my countrymen, these 
counsels of an old and affectionate friend, 
I may even flatter myself that they may be 
productive of some partial benefit, some 
occasional good; that they may now and 
then recur to moderate the fury of party 
spirit, to warn against the mischiefs of for- 
eign intrigue, to guard against the impos- 
tures of pretended patriotism; this hope 
will be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have been 
dictated. 


CApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio to the committee 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Vorys of 
Ohio) there were—ayes 78, noes 109. 

So che amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, after line 22, insert: 

“(c) Neither the President nor the head 
of any department or agency shall, after 
June 30, 1943, exercise any of the powers 
conferred by or pursuant to subsection (a), 
except to carry out a contract or agreement 
with such a government made before July 
1, 1943.” 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, we have an amendment to 
the committee amendment, which is at 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 1, after the word “except”, 


insert: “that until July 1, 1946, such powers 
may be exercised to the extent necessary.” 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, the committee amendment, as 
printed in the bill, is what is known as 
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the time-limit amendment which, as you 
know, reads: 


` Neither the President nor the head of any 


department or agency shall, after July 30, 
1943, exercise any of the powers conferred 
by or pursuant to subsection (a), except to 
carry cut a contract or agreement with such 
a government made before July 1, 1943. 


Some of the membership are question- 
ing the necessity or the wisdom of the 
last clause in the committee amendment 
which says: 
except to carry out a contract or agreement 
with such a government made before July 
1, 1943. 


In other words, they do not object, as 
I understand, and, in fact, no one ob- 
jects, to the time limit within which the 
contract may be made, which the com- 
mittee suggests as 2 years, but they do 
question the wisdom or the necessity of 
the last clause: 
to carry out a contract or agreement with 
such a government made before July 1, 
1943, 


This last clause in the committee 
amendment was placed there for one 
reason and one reason only and that was 
to permit contracts made before July 1, 
1943, to be consummated and carried out. 

If the time limit has no clause giving 
authority within a certain time by which 
contracts may be performed and com- 
pleted, then contracts would not be en- 
tered into because parties would not 
make contracts if they did not have suffi- 
cient time under the law within which to 
complete them. Assume, for example, 
that we will—and it is so contemplated 
in the bill—provide planes to other de- 
mocracies, and that we will build ships, 
and supply them, those things may take 
some time in the execution of the con- 
tract. Very well. The contract is made 
before July 1, 1943, and yet the con- 
summation of the contract cannot be 
completed until after that time expires, 
and in order that the contract may not 
be vitiated, and would not be entered 
into if they could not be completed, the 
committee added that last clause to per- 
mit the carrying out of contracts made 
before July 1, 1943. To meet the appre- 
hension and fear of some who said that 
contracts so made might cover a long and 
indefinite period of time we have offered, 
as the chairman of our committee [Mr. 
Broom] stated this morning, would be 
offered a modification of that amend- 
ment, which I would term in short lan- 
guage an over-all time limit, and this is a 
time limit within which the execution of 
the contract must be performed. That 
is the purpose of this amendment, and 
if this be adopted the amendment will 
now read: 

(c) Neither the President nor the head of 
any department or agency shall, after June 
30, 1943, exercise any of the powers conferred 
by or pursuant to subsection (a), except that 
until July 1, 1946, such powers may be exer- 
cised to the extent necessary to carry out a 


contract or agreement with such a govern- 
ment made before July 1, 1943. 


In other words, for a completion of 
contracts by July 1, 1946, the contract 
must be entered into before July 1, 1943, 
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and must be completed before July 1, 
1946. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. In other words, 
we understand the contract must be 
entered into by the 30th of June 1943. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Abso- 
lutely. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. But that they 
may be carried out until-July 1, 1946. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Yes. A 
contractor would not want to make a 
contract unless he knew the Government 
had time within which to complete it. 
Subsection (a) is that portion of the 
contract where we sell and give some- 
thing away, and subsection (b) is that 
portion whereby we receive something in 
return. The time limit is restricted to 
subsection (a) therefore to limit the time 
in which this Government may com- 
plete contracts on articles furnished by 
it, not those received by it, in exchange 
on such contracts. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman un- 
derstand that the provisions of section 3 
authorize the President without further 
action by Congress or further appro- 
priations to enter into contracts for pur- 
chasing of defense articles? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I do not. 

Mr. TABER. Does he understand that 
they authorize the President to enter 
into contracts with foreign governments 
for the payment of moneys to them? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I do not. 
I think that any powers exercised here 
with reference to the payment or ex- 
penditure of money must be made in ac- 
cordance with appropriations made by 
Congress, and cannot be exercised until 
Congress, by law, makes appropriation 
therefor. 

Mr. TABER. Before the contract is 
entered into? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That is 
my understanding. 

Mr. TABER. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment, in order to propound a question 
to the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
LUTHER A. JoHnson], and this is the ques- 
tion. What may be done prior to 1943 
with reference to contracts without fur- 
ther authorization or further appropri- 
ation than is contained in this bill. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Nothing, 
so far as the expenditure of money is 
concerned. I think the report sets forth 
clearly our interpretation of that—that 
with reference to contracts made involv- 
ing the expenditure of money that esti- 
mates must first be submitted, and the 
Committee on Appropriations will pass 
on it and Congress make the appropria- 
tion before any binding contract can be 
made for the expenditure of any funds 
under this bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. These con- 
tracts that may be made between this 
time and 1943 are contracts where esti- 
mates must be made and the other things 
done that the gentleman just enumer- 
ated? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I do not 
get the question. 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. My question 
is with reference to the contracts that 
may be made between this time and 1943. 
Does it require that estimates be made 
and anything be done other than as 
provided under the terms of this bill and 
the authorizations of the bill? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The 
gentleman means contracts with foreign 
governments? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The con- 
tracts referred to in this amendment and 
the gentleman’s amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Yes. I 
answered that. As I understand, there 
must be estimates made and appropria- 
tions made by Congress before any bind- 
ing contract may be made that will affect 
our Government where the expenditure 
of money by our Government is involved. 
That is my interpretation. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, the 
question asked by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SumNERS] seems to be aimed 
at and concerned only with contracts 
affecting appropriations. This bill per- 
mits exchanges and trades of the com- 
modities and things mentioned in the bill. 
It deals in war materials, it deals in farm 
products, and with most matters with 
which our economy is affected. Under 
this bill, without limitation, the President 
may make any contracts as he thinks ad- 
visable under the powers in the bill, and 
dealing with the things mentioned in the 
bill, to be carried out at any time in the 
future, without limitation as to time of 
completion. Is that not correct? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I will say 
in answer to the suggestion by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] that 
he is in part right and in part wrong. 
I think, with reference to materials where 
there is no money required and no appro- 
priation required, the President would 
have the right to go ahead and make con- 
tracts, but with reference to any contract 
that required the expenditure of any 
money to be appropriated, then an esti- 
mate would have to come in here, and 
Congress make appropriation therefor. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is true, but I 
raised this point in the Rules Committee. 
Without the limitation the President 
could make trade agreements binding this 
country in perpetuity. Is it the purpose 
of the amendment to prevent that possi- 
bility? 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr, COFFEE of Nebraska. I would 
like to inquire whether or not it would 
be possible for the President to use the 
$100,000,000 that we appropriated last 
week for the purpose of purchasing de- 
fense articles not only in the United 
States but possibly in South America or 
anywhere else in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LUTHER 
A. JoHNson] to answer that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners] 
has expired. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 
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I take this time to ask the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON] a 
question or two. I do not understand 
this amendment and its full implications. 
In the first place, let us take subsection 
(a) of section 3. That is the section that 
permits the President to sell whatever is 
outlined there—battleships, and so forth. 
If you did not insert any time limit in 
the amendment on page 3, of course he 
could sell them and take payment in 10 
years or 20 years. Now, on page 3 is 
subsection (b). It provides that the 
President, when he makes these sales, 
can provide any sort of terms he wishes 
with reference to return payment. If 
you let it stand at that, the President 
could sell what he pleased and take pay- 
ment in whatever method he pleased at 
whatever time he pleased. But if you put 
a limitation on section (a)-— 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That is 
the only part of the bill where the Presi- 
dent would exercise any authority. Sec- 
tion (b) simply states the conditions and 
what property he can receive in return. 
All the President’s powers to act are in 
subsection (a) of section 3. We limit the 
right specifically to make contracts so 
that they must be made before 1943, and 
they must be terminated by 1946. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Why did you 
not put in this subsection (b) that pro- 
vision? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. We did 
not want it, because subsection (b) is 
what we get. They may give us tin or 
rubber or a lease on something that would 
last for a long time. We do not want to 
limit ourselves as to the payment they 
shall make. We only want to limit the 
time in which we can grant them any- 
thing. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Then in sub- 
section (b) you provide for a trade or 
barter for something like tin—suppose 
the President should sell a battleship for 
$10,000,000 and take in return $10,000,000 
worth of tin, and he still can, as provided 
in this bill, that that tin may be delivered 
in 10 or 15 years? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. What- 
ever the terms of payment are to be. 
The limitation is upon what goes out 
and not what comes in. 

Mr, JENKINS of Ohio. Let us under- 
stand that clearly. Then the President 
can sell a battleship under this bill and 
he can provide that the payment shall 
come back at any time he fixes; but you 
interpret your amendment to your 
amendment to mean that the President 
cannot make any agreement after when? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. After 
June 30, 1943. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Then what 
ce other provision you have for 

945? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Sup- 
pose we say we are going to sell a battle- 
ship or build a battleship, as we will 
build ships, they cannot be completed; 
the manufacturer may not be able to 
complete them by June 30, 1943. That 
is to give time in which to complete 
those articles. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Then we un- 
derstand your amendment to mean this, 
that with your amendment adopted, to- 
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gether with the last amendment to the 
amendment, the President can sell what 
he pleases and take back anything he 
pleases over an unlimited period of 
years? 

Mr. BLOOM. Oh, no. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Oh, yes; it 
means that, but he must deliver what he 
is going to sell by 1946. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That is 
right. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Now, let us 
repeat it, then. My understanding is 
that the President can sell what he 
pleases for what he pleases and have the 
payment come back any time he pleases, 
even for 100 years, if necessary? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Les. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. But if he does 
sell anything he must deliver it by 1946? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That is 
right. And he must contract to deliver 
it before 1943. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. But if he 
contracts to sell something he must do 
it before 1943 and deliver it before 1946? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That is 
right, and in addition to that the Appro- 
priations Committee must approve of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr, Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last three 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
Pam New York is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I doubt if I shall take the entire 
5 minutes, but there is one question in 
this bill that is disturbing me very much. 
I admit that this bill is going through as 
it is, but I want to have the gentlemen 
on this side who are going to assume that 
responsibility give just a little thought 
to this question: Under this bill the 
President has full power to purchase 
whatever Great Britain may need from 
us in the conduct of her wars. This 
makes the President their purchasing 
agent for essential war materialg here. 
I have heard on this floor from probably 
a hundred Members that they want to 
aid Great Britain. I maintain that any 
such power of strangulation over Great 
Britain, now fighting for her life, is not 
fair. I cannot believe Great Britain 
wants this type of aid vested in one man. 

We approach the time when we see 
ourselves being drawn into the war. Let 
us assume that. There is one man in 
the world who has the power to say to 
Great Britain, “I have decided that the 
time has now come for peace.” Great 
Britain says, No; we are going to fight 
it through; this is not the time.” But 
the great world demand is for peace, and 
you put it in the power of the President 
of the United States to say, “It must be 
peace. I will not give you, or sell you, 
or lend you, or lease you, the essential 
war materials to go one step further.” 
Mr. Chairman, that is not the kind of aid 
Great Britain wants. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. This bill does not 
take away any of the present rights of 
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the British Government to purchase war 
materials in this country, does it? 

Mr. REED of New York. That does 
not make any difference. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. It does make a dif- 
ference. 

Mr. REED of New York. If the Presi- 
dent has all this power to purchase as 
provided in this bill, he will have the 
power in a crucial hour to force a peace 
upon Great Britain against her interests. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Do I understand 
now that this bill would leave the situa- 
tion so that Britain could purchase raw 
material and equipment from one of our 
private firms after the enactment of this 
bill put control in the President? 

Mr, REED of New York. What the 
President would do I do not know; but if 
he can conscript private industry, how 
could the industries so conscripted con- 
trol the disposal of their products? 
Where would this leave Great Britain if 
the President should decide to force a 
peace by stopping the shipment of ma- 
terials to her? [Applause.] 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN to the 
committee amendment: On page 3, line 25, 
after the comma, insert: “nor shall such 
powers be exercised if terminated by a con- 
current resolution by both Houses of the 
Congress.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been said repeatedly by many of the pro- 
ponents of this bill, including the ma- 
jority leader, that Congress still retains 
control because under the authorization 
carried in the bill it still becomes neces- 
sary to come to Congress for appropria- 
tions. 

As a matter of strict fact nothing 
could be further from the real fact. I 
will cite you the example of the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill, which 
passed this House the other day and 
which soon will pass the Senate. It 
contains an item of $100,000,000 for 
emergent appropriation by the President 
with authority to ignore much of exist- 
ing law in the expenditure. 

What the President proposes to do, 
however, in the policy he proposes to es- 
tablish will not be made manifest until 
that appropriation becomes law, make no 
mistake about it. There will come to the 
Appropriations Committee deficiency and 
supplementary messages from the White 
House asking for money in rather broad 
terms for emergent purposes, and the 
President will have the money before he 
undertakes to articulate the pending leg- 
islation, so the check is gone and then 
abuses may arise. They may arise be- 
fore June 30, 1943. If they do, how are 
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you going to retrieve the power? Would 
you retrieve it by passing general legis- 
lation and sending it to the White 
House? The President would have to 
approve it before you could repeal any 
of the provisions of this bill if it is 
enacted into law. If he disapproves and 
sends it back, it will take a two-thirds 
vote not only of this House but of the 
body at the other end of the Capitol-to 
retrieve that power. There is one way 
of doing it and doing it now, there is one 
way for Congress to tie a string to this 
matter, and that is to provide in this bill 
that by concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses, without the necessity of the sig- 
nature of the President, we can reach 
out in case of excesses and abuses and 
take back the legislative power that is 
today being delegated. 

There is precedent for this. You will 
remember that when the reorganization 
bill was passed in 1939 most of the oppo- 
sition came from the majority side. 
Finally there was shaped in that legis- 
lation a provision that when the Presi- 
dent submitted a reorganization plan it 
was provided that by concurrent resolu- 
tion the Congress could repudiate any 
plan of reorganization the President sug- 
gested. At that time this Chamber fairly 
rang with stentorian speeches about dele- 
gated power and the danger of excesses 
and abuses on the part of the Chief 
Executive. So Congress guarded that 
power and held it by making a p: ovision 
whereby anything the President should 
submit could still be repudiated by a con- 
current resolution that did not require 
the signature of the Executive. 

Forever after hold your peace unless 
today we make it possible in an hour of 
abuse, in an hour of excess, that we can- 
not now foresee, that we can reach out 
and retrieve this power and make firm 
and certain that the exclusive war-mak- 
ing power of the Congress will not leave 
this body. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. Lask the gentleman this 
for information: Does the gentleman in- 
tend to repeal any specific deals? Does 
the gentleman intend that after a con- 
tract is made we may repeal the contract? 
What does the gentleman expect to do 
by this concurrent resolution? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman for- 
gets that this is an amendment to his 
amendment. 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes, I know it is. That 
is why I am asking the gentleman. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Which provides that 
this contract authority shall extend to 
1946 and definitely the authority shall 
extend to 1943. In the event of abuses, 
then the Congress must reach out and 
take back all of that power or any part 
of it that the Congress sees fit to recite 
in a concurrent resolution and the terms 
of the resolution can at that time deal 
with all the detail that may be required. 

Mr. BLOOM. Then the gentleman’s 
idea is to repeal all of the contracts that 
are made up to that time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No, indeed. This 
deals only with the power then recited 
and as to what will be taken back; as 
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to what will be permitted to go on, is a 
matter that the Congress can determine 
at the time, provided it has the author- 
ity to enact a concurrent resolution to 
take away those powers; so those powers 
ought to be contingent upon that con- 
current resolution. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Illinois has discussed the appropriation 
feature, and this has been discussed in 
the last 4 days. Everybody has made 
up his mind as to that, so I will not go 
into it; but it seems to me the amend- 
ment he has presented shows the spirit 
in which certain Members of the House 
are approaching this bill. It exhibits a 
distrust of the President of the United 
States, and to adopt an amendment of 
this sort would show conclusively that 
you did not have any confidence in the 
President of the United States, whether 
he be the present President or some other 
President. 

In my opinion, this is just a useless 
amendment. The Congress of the United 
States can repeal this act at any time. 
It is also uncertain, according to the 
wording of the amendment, whether he 
intends to review the various contracts 
made by the President in the interim up 
to July 1, 1943, or whether he revokes all 
of the powers; and I say that if the 
Congress at any time in the future de- 
sires to pass a concurrent resolution, no 
President, whoever he may be, would dare 
continue to exercise the powers which 
are granted in this bill. As I say, it is 
a useless amendment; it is an amend- 
ment that throws bricks at the White 
House; and I hope it will be defeated. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. DIRKSEN) 
there were—ayes 83, noes 107. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON and 
Mr. Dirksen to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 148, 
noes 141, 

So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VoormIs of 
California to the committee amendment: 
Page 8, line 24, after “June 30”, strike out 
“1943” and insert “1942”, and on page 4, 
line 2, after “July 1”, strike out “1943” and 
insert “1942.” 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, as I have explained in the 
brief speech I made 2 days ago when 
there was hardly anybody present in 
the House, I believe the central purposes 
of this legislation are essential under all 
existing circumstances. It has been my 
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hope from the beginning that when the 
time finally came for the last roll call 
on this legislation it could be supported 
by as large a majority of the House as 
possible. I am fully convinced that it is 
necessary under the conditions existing 
in the world for the Congress to grant 
considerable power to the Executive. 

As I have said before, I have no mis- 
trust of the President. I have no doubt 
in the world that the President of the 
United States will do everything he can 
to protect the interests of the United 
States of America. But I was deeply 
impressed by the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
the other day when he pointed out that 
the essential thing to a grant of power 
from the Legislature to the Executive 
is the principle that in the course of a 
definitely determined time this power 
shall return. to the Legislature again, 
then to be granted if in the wisdom of 
the Legislature it is found wise and nec- 
essary to do so. 

The present terms of the bill continue 
the operation until 2% years from now. 
My amendment would make it continue 
in operation until 142 years from now, 
but would not change the date 1946 for 
the end of contracts that might be made. 
This would mean that a year and a half 
from now on the basis of the condition 
and situation at that time, and I sub- 
mit to any Member of the House that in a 
year and a half’s time, the situation in 
this world will be much clearer than it 
can possibly be now, we will then con- 
tinue this legislation if needed, or not 
continue it if not needed. I have no 
fear of the wisdom of the verdict of the 
Congress at that time and I have no fear 
as to how the mandate given in this bill 
will be carried out by the Chief Execu- 
tive. 

I believe the adoption of this amend- 
ment, which I believe is a better amend- 
ment than the one which was just 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole, 
would help in gaining support for this 
legislation by keeping a little closer to 
the legislature the power that has been 
granted. It does not limit that power 
in any way, it does not change it in any 
way. It merely says that it shall last 
1% years instead of 2% years. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? “ 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CREAL. What is the purpose of 
the gentleman’s amendment now, since 
the gentleman with others voted to give 
no definite time at all? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I may 
say to the gentleman that I am not abso- 
lutely sure that I did right when I voted 
for that other amendment. It was a 
difficult question to be decided in about 
2 minutes. But I voted for it because it 
seems to me there is a principle of legis- 
lative responsibility involved here which 
to me is entirely different from the ques- 
tion of trust of the Executive. It seems 
to me that the United States Congress, 
as the last freely functioning great leg- 
islative body, has to give to the people of 
America a definite demonstration of its 
sense of legislative responsibility. [Ap- 
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plause.] I hope and I believe that that 
is an entirely separate question from the 
question of your trust and honor for the 
Chief Executive of the United States, 
which I have in sincerity toward him. 
The Dirksen amendment simply means, 
as I view it, that Congress accepts con- 
tinuously its share of responsibility for 
the future of our country. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. If.we find any 
particular matter which will require 
more time, the Congress can then act on 
that matter. Is that not true? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Yes; 
that is true. 

May I say in further answer to the 
gentleman from Kentucky that should 
this amendment be adopted, one course 
of action would be, in case a roll call is 
called for, to vote against the Dirksen 
amendment and in favor of this one. If 
both of these amendments are adopted 
and placed in the bill, every Member will 
have his chance to take his choice be- 
tween them. The whole purpose of my 
offering this amendment, as I explained 
2 days ago, is to try to secure a bill here 
that can receive a very impressive ma- 
jority on the final roll call. I believe 
that is important. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. The gentleman 
would have to vote the committee amend- 
ment up or down. He cannot vote for 
the Dirksen amendment alone. The 
gentleman knows that. Under the par- 
liamentary situation, he would have to 
vote the committee amendment up or 
down. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
mistaken. I stand corrected. These are 
amendments to an amendment, and as 
the gentleman points out, a roll call 
cannot be had upon them, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment by the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. Voors] to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the author of this 
amendment in his last statement, I be- 
lieve, has demonstrated the folly of 
trying to legislate upon a bill of this kind 
by putting in half-baked amendments on 
the floor of the House. He admits now 
that on the Dirksen amendment upon 
which we have just voted he possibly 
voted wrong in supporting it. Now he 
presumes to come in and offer another 
amendment to set aside the action of a 
committee that has been considering this 
legislation for almost a month, in both 
executive and open hearings. We have 
analyzed this bill and every provision of 
it, not only with the departments of the 
Government but with others concerned 


Mr. VOORHIS of California: Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I 


yield to my friend, 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. I said, 
I believe, that I was not certain about 
whether or not I voted correctly. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That 
is what I understood the gentleman to 
say, and if he was mistaken in his vote 
on the Dirksen amendment, may his 
judgment not be wrong in offering this 
amendment. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
an honest statement. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I 
know it is. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I said 
it seemed to me that a certain principle 
was involved here that I was trying to 
get at. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s candor. It is 
commendable that he now admits 
that he was probably wrong about it. 
What I am saying is not in criticism of 
his vote. He had the right to vote as he 
thought best, but I think his admitted 
error in so voting and immediately 
thereafter offering another amendment 
demonstrates the folly of a hastily pre- 
pared amendment to try to change the 
important terms of a bill which had 
been given serious and earnest consider- 
ation by the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House. 

This bill was not hastily prepared. 
This bill was carefully thought out, and 
every word and provision in it. It was 
not even introduced until after it had 
been gone into very thoroughly. Then 
the committee heard all the committee 
amendments. It was the consensus of 
the committee that there ought to be a 
2-year limit within which this could be 
done. As was so well said in the question 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Creat], after having already placed in 
the bill an amendment providing that 
Congress can by concurrent resolution 
terminate the bill at any time, why do 
you want to shorten the time? I believe 
the gentleman is right. I believe the 
gentleman voted wrong in voting for the 
Dirksen amendment, but I believe he 
will again be wrong if he votes for the 
amendment he has offered. 

Let us look at the thing in a practical 
way. The 2-year limitation that we 
fixed expires within the life of the next 
Congress. The gentleman wants to fix it 
so the power will expire on June 30, 1942. 
We say that during this crisis the Presi- 
dent ought to have these powers, and 
that when the new Congress comes in in 
1943, unless it extends the powers they 
automatically expire. We believe that 2 
years is the proper time in which this can 
be done. No one can foresee whether the 
crisis will come sooner or later. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact that it is thought by all who 
have considered this matter, not merely 
in the offering of amendments but those 
who have considered it in committee, that 
2 years ought to be the time for the life 
of the bill and we should not adopt an- 
other amendment here changing the pro- 
visions still further. 

Let me appeal to the Members of the 
House that in the consideration of this 
bill they do not vote for an amendment 
just because it sounds good. Remember 
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that it has been weighed by your com- 
mittee with every consideration in view. 

I ask you to defeat this amendment 
and other amendments that may be 
offered that will emasculate the bill. 
Applause. ] 

Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if the reasoning of the 
gentleman from Texas is correct, if his 
logic is sound, the House need not con- 
sider any amendments at all. The com- 
mittee is infallible, according to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, and we have no right 
even to consider amending: legislation. 
That is utterly and totally absurd. We 
are here as Members of Congress to 
legislate and formulate legislation re- 
gardless of the committee or of anyone 
else except ourselves. 

The gentleman from California has 
introduced one of the most important 
amendments that will come before this 
body in connection with the limitation 
of the powers granted the Executive in 
this bill. There is no one who does not 
agree that this is one of the most far- 
reaching and important pieces of legis- 
lation ever before Congress. There is 
no one who does not agree that this 
legislation delegates the most extraordi- 
nary, the most excessive, and the most 
unprecedented powers in the history of 
our country to President Roosevelt. 

It amounts to a blank check on the 
blood and the money of the American 
people, and it is only right and proper 
that there should be some definite lim- 
itation of time placed in the bill. If I 
had my way, and thought it would be 
adopted, I would offer an amendment 
to limit it to 1 year, to see how it would 
work, and then, inasmuch as we are in 
session every year, and inasmuch as we 
appropriate money every year, the 
President could then come back for this 
power and for these appropriations, but 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Voors] did not limit it to 1 year. He 
changed the amendment as it reads 
now from 1943 to 1942, and I submit to 
anyone who cares anything about the 
Constitution at all, who does not think 
the Constitution is a mere scrap of 
paper, that the amendment as written 
in the bill is completely unconstitutional. 
I am going tó read you from SoL 
Bioom’s—I think that is the title—“The 
Story of the Constitution, by SoL 
Broom.” ILaughter.] This is my au- 
thority, and no one is going to ques- 
tion it: 

Article I, section 8, paragraph 12, 
which has to do with the powers of the 
Congress— 

To raise and support armies, but no ap- 
propriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than 2 years. 


It does not say 2 years and 1 day, it 
does not say 2 years and 3 months or 5 
months, it says for no longer term than 
2 years. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield there? 

Mr. FISH. Let me finish and then I 
will give you some time or you can take 
more time. You do not want to deny 
what is written in the Constitution? 
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Mr. BLOOM. Now, you are asking a 
question. Let me ask you where is the 
appropriation here? 

Mr. FISH. That is what I am coming 
to. This bill has to do with defense ar- 
ticles for our Army and for our Navy. If 
this is not in support of our Army then 
what is? This bill definitely says “de- 
fense articles for our Army and Navy” in 
so many words and I submit that as now 
written it is completely and totally con- 
trary to the Constitution. 

You have the votes and I am only 
warning you. If you want to scrap the 
Constitution and deliberately defy this 
particular section of the Constitution you 
have the votes. You have the votes even 
to defy the Constitution, but I do not 
believe Congress will want to do that 
when they know the facts. 

The amendment of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Vooruts] remedies this 
situation and limits it to a period of 1 
year and 3 or 4 months which, in my 
opinion, is 4 or 5 months longer than it 
should be, but it brings it within the 
Constitution. The only other amend- 
ment that would be constitutional, if you 
want to make it, is a definite 2-year limi- 
tation which is only a few months longer 
than the time provided in the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from California. 
But as now written in the bill it is in 
defiance of the Constitution and I disa- 
gree with the statement that our com- 
mittee is infallible in all things. No 
committee is infallible and both the mi- 
nority and the majority may offer any 
amendments on the floor. It is the duty 
and responsibility of this House to legis- 
late, within the confines of the Constitu- 
tion, for what is best for America. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word just to ask the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisx] 
a question. Will the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FisH], now that he has 
quoted from the Constitution, kindly tell 
me where the appropriation is that is 
extended for 2 years or where there is 
any 2-year appropriation that would be 
affected by this constitutional provision? 

Mr. FISH. If you are going to have 
any bill at all that is going to mean any- 
thing, it must carry appropriations to 
carry out the purposes of the bill, and 
that is the main purpose of this bill— 
to provide aid and defense articles for 
Great Britain, all of which cost money. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman 
from New York kindly show me where 
the appropriation is in this bili that is 
intended for 2 years or for any length of 
time? 

Mr. FISH. I am not going to quibble 
with the gentleman or with any other 
Member of the House, but this bill has 
but one purpose, whether it costs $20,- 
000,000,000 or $40,000,000,000. I do not 
know what it is going to cost, but I know 
that this bill, if it is carried out at all, 
unless we are fooling England and every- 
body else, calls for appropriations, and 
I want to limit them and bring them 
within the Constitution and I have no 
other reason in mind. 
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Mr. BLOOM. That is what I want to 
do and where in this bill is there any 
appropriation that is extended for 2 years 
so as to come within the provisions of 
the Constitution that the gentleman from 
New York is talking about? Please an- 
swer that. 

Mr. FISH. What does the gentleman 
think section 3 (a) (2) means, “to sell, 
transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or other- 
wise dispose of, to any such government 
any defense article.” What does the gen- 
tleman consider that means? 

Mr. BLOOM. Does the gentleman 
from New York mean that that is an 
appropriation? 

Mr. FISH. Does the gentleman from 
New York think that these articles of 
defense grow on trees? Does he think 
we do not have to pay for them? 

Mr. BLOOM. Does the gentleman 
mean to say that that is an appropriation 
of something that is going to come out 
of the Treasury? Why, that is ridicu- 
lous, and the gentleman ought to know 
better than that. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman is a wizard 
if he thinks we do not have to pay for 
these defense articles by appropriations 
out of the United States Treasury. 

Mr. BLOOM. I am a wizard, accord- 
ing to that book there. [Laughter.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last four words. Not 
only does this bill very definitely not 
carry an appropriation, but, as a matter 
of fact, the Attorney General ruled in 
1904 that the 2-year limitation on ap- 
propriations to “raise and support” 
armies did not place any limitation on 
appropriations for “arming or equipping” 
armies and specifically stated that it did 
not limit appropriations for forts, fortifi- 
cations, ordnance, arms and ammunition, 
and other means for the purpose of de- 
fense, and that, Mr. Chairman, is exactly 
what this bill proposes to do. 

Some reference has been made to half- 
baked legislation and to writing legisia- 
tion on the floor of the House, and we 
might say to frivolity. I read now in 
connection with that the following para- 
graph from the minority’s report: 

There has been much talk of “restrictive” 
committee amendments. The amendments 
adopted do not prohibit our convoying mer- 
chantmen; do not require our Army or Navy 
officers to determine our own defense needs; 
do not place a constitutional 2-year limita- 
tion on the life of the bill. 


Irepeat the pertinent part: 


The amendments adopted do not place a 
constitutional 2-year limitation on the life 
of the bill. 


Tell me in all seriousness, laying aside 
the jokes and the horseplay, how in the 
name of common sense could the Foreign 
Affairs Committee or any committee of 
the House place a “constitutional 2-year 
limit” on any bill? What do they mean 
by criticizing the committee for not plac- 
ing a constitutional limit on a bill? They 
know as all of us know that in order to 
amend the Constitution two-thirds of a 
quorum of this House and of the other 
body must vote for it, and it then must 
go to the States where three-fourths of 
them either in legislatures assembled or 
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by convention must ratify theeproposed 
amendment. We all know that 9 months 
plus is the shortest time in which that 
has ever been accomplished. Nine 
months plus has been the shortest time 
required to amend the Constitution. And 
while our colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle are indulging in great protesta- 
tions of friendship for Great Britain, 
while they pretend to be earnest indeed 
in their desire to defend this country, yet 
they complain of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee that it did not indulge in ac- 
tion which would have required at least 
more than 9 months, while Rome burned, 
to cause this relief and defense. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. We were not complain- 
ing that you had not amended the Con- 
stitution. We were complaining because 
you did not conform to the Constitution 
as written by our forefathers, to wit: 
Subsection 2 of section 3 of the bill au- 
thorizes the President to sell, transfer, 
exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dis- 
pose of, to any such government any de- 
fense article. That is a direct appropria- 
tion bill of every ship we have, or every 
defense article that we have, if the Pres- 
ident desires to give it away. It is a 
$40,000,000,000 appropriation bill. 

Mr, JARMAN. I challenge the state- 
ment that this is an appropriation bill 
and the gentleman knows that it is not. 
That is as ridiculous and as frivolous as 
the statement in the minority report that 
the Foreign Affairs Committee did not 
place a constitutional 2-year limit on the 
life of the bill: You may not have said 
what you meant, but that is what you 
said and it is absolutely ridiculous. 

Mr. BLOOM. And I would like the 
gentleman to show where there is any 
provision which takes any money out of 
the Treasury, and if it is an appropria- 
tion bill, why do not they make a point 
of order against it now? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Because 
the gentleman brought in a rule waiving 
all points of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. I am 
very glad that I am speaking on a very 
simple amendment. If I understand this 
amendment correctly—and I am begin- 
ning to come to a point where I do not 
know whether I am understanding any- 
thing—we are going to change “1943” to 
“1942.” I think that is quite simple. I 
support the amendment of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Vooruis], but 
I cannot understand the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNsoN] when he says that 
the gentleman from California is incon- 
sistent. The gentleman from California 
said that it is about time we were show- 
ing our sense of responsibility for our 
legislative authority. He voted for the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], which would reserve 
certain powers in the Congress and en- 
able the Congress to take them back 
from the President whenever it deems 
fit. Then, in addition to that, he voted 
for this amendment to further limit the 
duration of delegated power by 1 year, 
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which was entirely consistent with that 
amendment, and I defy anybody to show 
the contrary, namely, again to keep those 
powers mcre nearly in the hands of Con- 
gress. Yet we are told that that is in- 
consistent. Mr. Chairman, I have done 
a little hunting at times with a double- 
barreled shotgun, and I very often needed 
the second barrel to get what I wanted. 
A double-barreled efficiency to secure the 
powers entrusted to Congress is desirable 
in this situation. 

There is no certainty that a concur- 
rent resolution would do the job. That 
misconstruction is the trouble with this 
whole bill. It is the worst sleight-of-hand 
performance I have ever seen. It is a 
bill to promote our defense, they say; 
but in reality it is a bill to go to war 
with foreign nations. You can make 
what you want of that. They say there 
is no appropriation in this bill. I just 
want to read, as I read to Secretary 
Stimson certain sections of this bill. 
Paragraph 6 can be stricken from the 
bill; it does not mean a thing in this bill. 
This is what counts: 

The term “defense article” means (1) any 
weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel, or boat. 


I asked the Secretary, “Is there any 
implement of war on land or sea that is 
not embraced within that definition?” 
He said, if there was they had over- 
looked it. 

Section 2 of article 3 says “to sell, 
transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or other- 
wise dispose of any defense article,” not 
only existing now but hereafter to be 
made. I said, “Can the President, under 
that provision, lease, lend, give away, or 
dispose of our entire product of the en- 
tire seventeen and one-half billion ap- 
propriated last year?” “Of course, he 
can,” was the answer. 

“Can he dispose of the Navy?” 

“Of course, he can. He can dispose of 
our foodstuffs, our munitions factories.” 

When somebody said $40,000,000,000 
the other day they were very conserva- 
tive, because he has the power to take 
over General Motors or the United States 
Steel, if necessary, or the Ford plant. 
Forty billion dollars is only a drop in the 
bucket. 

I ask you, in conclusion, can we not 
at the end of a year extend this power or 
before the year has elapsed? Are we 
going to stand here all day and say, 
“Trust the President” and at the same 
time say that Congress cannot be 
trusted to do its duty? Give him pow- 
ers that he will never use? I say if we 
do give him powers that we know he will 
never use, we are violating the oath of 
office we took when we came into the 
well of this House. This is not wartime. 
If we say he might use them, then we 
are within our rights if the Constitution 
warrants it, but when we will give him 
powers that we know he will never use, 
we are going too far. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The Constitu- 
tion provides that we ourselves, this Con- 
gress, if we are in war, cannot appro- 
priate a dollar for more than 2 years, but 
today we are going to pass a bill permit- 
ting the President to handle billions of 
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dollars for more than 2 years, when we 
ourselves, in cur own war, could not put 
up any money for longer than 2 years. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Very true, although I 
think this violates the spirit if not the 
letter of that provision. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I rise to call attention to the fact that 
on all of these amendments, with prob- 
ably one or two exceptions, there will be 
a solid vote for them on the left side of 
the aisle. I also want to call attention to 
the fact that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FisH] talks about powers and 
delegation. Some of the things we do 
rise up out of the past like a ghost to 
stare us in the face. On January 22 of 
this year the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Fisu] introduced a bill, H. R. 2612. 
Let us see what he says in section 3 and 
see the delegation of power, but not to 
the President: : 

Sec. 3. The Federal Loan Administrator is 
hereby granted the broadest powers— 


Mark that language from one who is 
condemning the delegation of power in 
this bill to the President. 

The Federal Loan Administrator is hereby 
granted the broadest powers to finance the 
war needs of Great Britain or other nations 
included under the provisions of this act, and, 
if necessary in his judgment— 


That is, the Administrator— 
to make actual grants of credit, without re- 
quiring from such governments any collateral, 


to finance the purchasing of their needs in 
the United States, 


Yet he says this is the most terrible 
delegation of power ever recorded in the 
history of the country, when in his own 
bill he delegates “the broadest powers” 
possible to the Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator. If that does not laugh him out of 
court, as one lawyer would say to another, 
I do not know what does. [Applause.] 

Any reference I make to the gentle- 
man from New York is purely impersonal 
and with the highest respect for him. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield for a ques- 
tion; not for a speech. 

Mr. FISH. All that bill did was con- 
fined to $2,000,000,000, and that is all. 

Mr. McCORMACK. All right. That 
language speaks for itself. The Federal 
Loan Administrator is granted “the 
broadest powers to finance the war needs 
of Great Britain and other nations in- 
cluded under this act.” 

Mr. FISH. But for only two billion 
dollars. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. You have 
no hesitancy in granting the broadest 
powers to an appointive official, but you 
will not delegate power to an elective 
Official, in this case the President of our 
country. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

‘i Mr. McCORMACK. For a brief ques- 
on. 

Mr. MAY. I should think there is a 
distinction to be drawn also between the 
granting of power to a man to whom the 
Constitution has already confided pow- 
ers and to one who is not known to the 
Constitution. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. My 
friend, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Suort], yesterday talked about war. 
Why, when the conscription bill passed 

he said it would lead us into war. When 
the repeal of the Neutrality Act took 
place, he told us it would lead us into 
war. When we appropriated money for 
5,500 airplanes he took the well of this 
House, and, from his remarks—— 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, my distin- 
guished friend! And, by the way, he gave 
me a characterization yesterday that I 
consider to be a great compliment: The 
Irishman from Roston. There is one 
greater compliment that he could pay me 
by characterizing me as “the American 


of Irish descent from Boston.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

I hope this amendment will be de- 
feated. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr, Creat] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been working for 3 days trying to get 
hold of 5 minutes’ time. [Laughter.] 
The chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs had plenty of time to give 
to some Republicans, and even extended 
their time once or twice while they were 
on their feet, but he could yield none to 
me, a supporter of the bill, so I had to 
hang on until I could get in here under 
the 5-minute rule. 

I want to dwell for a minute on the 
remarks of the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH] on opening 
the 3-day debate. His remarks were pre- 
sumed to be a preview like a preview in 
the picture-show coming attractions— 
he opened the debate, and in the first 
paragraph said: 

There is no disposition on the part of the 
minority to delay this bill, and we hope it 
will be disposed of this week. 


In the following paragraphs he said it 
was the death knell of the Republic, the 
complete surrender of the constitutional 
power; that it was national bankrupicy; 
that it meant war in 6 months; that it 
was complete surrender to dictators at 
home. Now, just think of that. A patri- 
otic gentleman, who would not want to 
fight over 3 days when it is going to do 
all those wicked things to the country. 
{Laughter and applause.] Why, my 
Lord, if I thought it was going to do any 
one of those things, I would fight and 
filibuster here until they had to arrest 
me and carry me out. Did he believe it? 
He also said that this should transcend 
all party lines, and in the very next para- 
graph he called attention to how many 
members in the committee who voted to 
report it resided south of the Mason and 
Dixon line. 

I had not noticed that until he said it, 
and do not suppose anyone else had. 
But a man cannot talk all the time 
without saying something you agree 
with. He said: 

I have never known any bill about which 
there has been so much hypocrisy, shame- 
less misrepresentation, and falsehood. 


With that I agree. [Laughter.] You 
know a man cannot keep on talking with 
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his mouth all the time without saying 
something that you will agree with. 
{Laughter.] 

When he voted against the repeal of 
the embargo he used an expression that 
burned itself in on my mind. He said: 

We are so near war that I can hear the 
flapping of the wings of the angels of death. 


I remember that phrase most particu- 
larly. (Laughter.] He said we would 
be in war in 6 months, and then he 
comes along and tells us that the boys 
who voted to repeal this embargo are 
the ones who are responsible for war and 
that in his judgment Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, and those other countries 
would still have been intact had we not 
repealed the embargo. Well, that is a 
very sensible argument. Is it, or is it? 
I think I can lick you, I have sized you 
up, found out how much you can lift, 
what you weigh, how your wind is; but 
I hesitate. When, however, I learn that 
another man your size is going to help 
you, that acts to make me attack you. 
What do you think of that argument? 

When Congress first voted down the 
measure to repeal the arms embargo and 
told the world that Hitler’s victims could 
get no aid by buying from us, the natu- 
ral effect would be to encourage him to 
strike. 

He said in one paragraph that he 
hoped the bill would be considered on its 
merits without villification or abuse. 
Then in another paragraph he says, and 
I quote: 

I have no patience with the hypocritical, 
craven and cowardly attitude of some of 
the witnesses for the bill. 


In another paragraph he has the de- 
featists, the interventionist, and war 
makers all joining together to make war 
propaganda. Some of our friends got 
agitated the other day and asked if Brit- 
ain would come to our aid in case the 
Monroe Doctrine were violated. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, just a minute; will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CREAL. Not just now. I had to 
wait a long time to get these 5 minutes. 

There is no chance of her coming to 
our aid. She never will for two good 
reasons. The question answers itself. 
As long as Britain maintains her sea 
supremacy plus our aid, no second-rate 
power would ever be fool enough to vio- 
late the Monroe Doctrine. That is one 
reason she will not come to our aid. An- 
other is that if she goes down, she will 
not have anything with which to come. 
So it may well be said that it will never 
be necessary for Britain to come to the 
aid of the Monroe Doctrine. My time is 
limited, but for just a minute I want to 
touch on another phase of this matter. 
Who will be protected under this bill? 
Who will pay for it? Take, for example, 
the man with large investments. Let us 
suppose some man who worships money 
above all else, who does not care who 
wins—Germany or England—so long as 
he saves his money. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have 5 additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. DICKSTEIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
talk about that man. Suppose I had 
money, and money was my god and it 
transcended all patriotic motives. Sup- 
pose I wanted to bring in financial ex- 
perts, some statesmen, and some stock- 
market prognosticators and ask them: 
“How can I best save my estate for my 
family when I am gone?” 

This thing is going to cost a lot of 
money. So, on cold dollars and cents 
alone, should Britain fail—and there is 
nobody here who would say that Britain 
can win without. our material assist- 
ance—is it not going to cost us a great 
deal more money? And we will have to 
remain a military power for a century. 
If so, your estates in the second genera- 
tion will not be in existence at all. It 
costs money for this program, and will 
cost much more if England falls. 

This matter is costly; yes. But we 
buy insurance policies on houses and pay 
on them all of our lives, and the houses 
never burn. Look at the millions that 
are spent for night watchmen, and look 
at the money that is spent for locks 
where nobody tries to get in. But you 
cannot do without them. I am not afraid 
of the power granted. If so, I would 
introduce a law to repeal the power of 
the sheriff to arrest anybody for fear he 
might abuse his power and lock up some 
innocent individual. Is it not strange 
that your constituents should send you 
here and give you certain power for fear 
you might misuse it and do something 
you should not do? That same argument 
can be used against any officer at any 
time. 

Let me refer to the last gentleman who 
spoke about consistency. I address this 
to you lawyer Members of the Congress. 
Suppose we write into this bill a definite, 
fixed grant of power of 2 or 3 years, and 
another clause saying you can take it 
back any time you want to by a joint 
congressional resolution. How would the 
courts construe it? Which paragraph 
would supersede the other in the matter 
of importance? I maintain that the men 
who voted for the amendment awhile ago 
were absolutely inconsistent, one with 
the other; but, strange to say, quoting 
from my friend the gentleman from New 
York, Brother Fisx: 

I have never known of any bill about which 
there has been so much hypocrisy, misrepre- 
sentation, and shameless falsehood. 


I believe it was David Lawrence who 
said the other day that while all the com- 
bined opposition to this bill is in the mi- 
nority, according to every sort of poll, 
according to the votes of the Members of 
Congress, the Gallup poll, and everything 
else, we find that minority is not unified. 
There are three distinct and separate 
groups. There is one, the Nazi propa- 
ganda machine, that wants to prevent 
any aid of any sort to Britain. There is 
another one, the fellow who is honestly 
mistaken, perhaps, but those are his 
views, that we not extend any aid, and 
the third one is the group with the spirit 
of partisanship. 
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The gentleman said he hardly knew 
which one of the three was the larger. 
Well, you will readily agree with me that 
two of those elements ought to go out of 
our consideration immediately. One is 
the spirit of partisanship, and the other 
is the Nazi propaganda, and if you cut 
those two out you will have a mighty 
small bunch left in the opposition that 
makes up this minority, as shown by the 
polls, 

Yes; I am a very selfish creature, just 
like you are. Not many men are willing 
to die for others if he doubts any perma- 
nent benefit being received by himself. I 
never heard of anybody volunteering to 
be hanged for somebody else. Yes; I am 
a selfish creature. I have sons. They are 
subject to military call; but may I say, 
presenting another view and not ques- 
tioning anybody’s patriotism, that I be- 
lieve this is the best way of keeping my 
boys and yours from going to war. I 
figured this out months ago. I will not 
sleep sound if England goes down, but 
if I could get the news that we do some- 
thing by this bill and quit monkeying 
around here with delays, party sparring, 
sectionalism, and so forth, and get this 
bill through, and if Britain picks up and 
shows some effect from this new suste- 
nance we have given them, it will be the 
greatest comfort to those boys and their 
mothers that you can ever give them. 
CApplause.] 

We want Britain to win for their sake, 
but a far greater reason is for our own 
sake. 

We are not voting to send boys overseas 
to fight. All are opposed to that except 
a very few. We want Britain to win to 
remove the danger of ever having to use 
our boys to fight here or elsewhere. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, by this display of non- 
partisan spirit of fine sportsmanship I 
am not so sure that we will not be at war 
among ourselves sooner than we can get 
in against the Axis Powers. I will admit 
this bill before us now is a farce, but it 
is so outrageous it is not funny and you 
who laugh today will perhaps have cause 
to take yourselves a little more seriously 
lateron. He laughs best who laughs last. 
This is no laughing matter. 

I certainly did not want, even by indi- 
rection, to cast any aspersions upon the 
patriotism of my good friend the major- 
ity leader, when I referred to his Irish 
ancestry of blood, because I have some 
of that in my veins, Jonn. It might in- 
terest the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to know that my great, great granddad 
came from Killarney and fought with 
George Washington at Valley Forge. 
Both of my grandfathers, though from 
the Southland, fought to preserve this 
Union that Washington founded. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I did not assume 
for an instant that the gentleman did. 

Mr. SHORT. That is fine. I thank 
you. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would not want 
any impression like that to be contained 
in the Recorp or elsewhere. 

Mr. SHORT. I want to correct the 
gentleman on one thing. I voted for 
the 5,500 airplanes, and I did not say at 
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any time during the debate on that bill 
it would lead us to war. The truth of 
the matter is the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, myself, as every other single Re- 
publican member of the Committee on 
Military Affairs and of the whole House 
of Representatives, have voted for every 
dollar for defense appropriations. The 
only difference between the gentleman 
from Missouri and some Members on the 
other side is, I want these billions of 
dollars that we are spending for national 
defense to be for the defense of America; 
I want the tanks, the planes, and the bat- 
tleships built to be kept here at home in- 
stead of stripping both the Army and 
Navy to send them abroad. How can we 
render ourselves strong and invincible to 
attack by sending practically all our de- 
fense weapons to Britain? That is ex- 
actly what we have been doing and the 
American people should know it. I like 
England, but I love America infinitely 
more. My own country first, last, and all 
the time. [Applause.] 

I did lead the fight against peacetime 
conscription and I am proud of the fight 
that I made. [Applause.] I did say that 
I thought it was a step in the direction 
of war, and I still believe that it was. 
I did vote against the repeal of the arms 
embargo. I voted for that New Deal 
piece of legislation, the neutrality law, 
which the President insisted that we pass 
in time of peace when we could think 
calmly, without passion and without prej- 
udice, when we could think objectively 
and realistically; but within 2 or 3 weeks 
after the war broke out we were called 
back into special session under the pres- 
sure of war hysteria and were told that 
we should repeal the embargo on arms 
and cease to be neutral. 

Yes; I said that the repeal of the arms 
embargo was the first step toward war. 
We said we are not going to fight any- 
body, we are just going to let the camel 
get his nose under the tent. I did say 
that peacetime conscription, a power 
never exercised by another President, was 
another step to war. I did say that this 
bill here is almost the final step that will 
lead us into war. We are not quite into 
war yet, not altogether, John, but we are 
fast and far on our way. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. No. 

I do not think there is any justifica- 
tion for a lot of these unwarranted and 
unfounded fears of the United States 
being invaded. I think this war in Eu- 
rope is going eventually to bog down, 
and no side will win. Whoever is called 
the victor will be exhausted and will be 
bled white to the extent that it will 
not be able to get out of its own back 
yard. Where in the name of God will 
all the Austrians and Czechs and Poles 
and Danes, and Norwegians and Dutch 
and French be and what will they be 
doing then? Adolf has already bitten 
off as much as he can chew, and if 
Britain should fall and succumb he will 
have swallowed more than he can digest. 
What will all these disgruntled, discon- 
tented minorities be doing even if Hitler 
is called the victor? It is an utter im- 
possibility, and any military or naval 
man will tell you so, for any nation or 
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combination of nations on the face of 
the earth to invade this country. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri be permitted to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want to trespass upon the time or pa- 
tience of the membership but I thank 
you all. I merely wish to say that I 
think we have been taking very definite 
and very certain steps that are bringing 
us appallingly nearer the precipice. I 
do not fear the invasion of this country. 
I do not fear the loss of our democracy 
half so much from without as from 
within. Of course, we are going to have 
to face economic penetrations through 
South America, but I submit to the 
Democratic Members of the House that 
we are going to face this problem 
whether we remain neutral or become a 
belligerent. Regardless of who wins the 
war, we will have to face that economic 
question. However, whoever is called 
victor in Europe, I know they will be 
exhausted. It will require a large Ger- 
man army as a police force to keep in 
subjugation the disgruntled minorities 
that are on the verge of revolution now. 
Hitler’s whole line of defense stretches 
from Narvik to North Africa, and he has 
to police from the west coast of France 
clear down into the Balkans, which are 
seething and foaming with revolt and 
revolution. 

No; let me tell you, we had better real- 
ize that not even after we had entered 
the World War did Woodrow Wilson ask 
the Congress of the United States to give 
him the extraordinary powers that are 
granted in this bill. In the Spanish- 
American War, McKinley never even 
asked, let alone demanded, that the Con- 
gress turn over its prerogatives to him. 
Not even in the darkest days of the Civil 
War did the immortal Lincoln ask to be 
given the extraordinary powers that are 
granted the President under H. R. 1776. 
I think Cordell Hull was right when he 
once said that this is more power than 
any good man should want, and God 
knows, it is more power than any bad 
man should have. 

I do not care how much faith you have 
in your President, you know there is 
wisdom in a multitude of counsel. No 
one man has a monopoly on the wisdom 
and virtue in this world. We all make 
mistakes. After all, we are Members of 
the Congress of the United States, 
elected by our constituencies. We have 
taken the sacred oath that we would 
preserve and protect and defend this 
form of Government. God knows I do 
not want to destroy democracy now be- 
cause I think maybe at some future time 
we might be confronted with a possible 
enemy who might destroy it. 

That reminds me of the man who 
jumped off the precipice because he was 
afraid that sometime he would contract 
cancer. You might as well go out and 
commit suicide at this hour because you 
think that sometime you may catch 
pneumonia as to vote for this bill. 
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I said, Mr. Majority Leader, when we 
repealed the embargo, I said when I 
fought peacetime conscription, I said 
yesterday on the floor of this House, I 
will say it again, and I will keep on say- 
ing it, that if we continue the present 
course we have taken, if we accept the 
foreign policy announced by this admin- 
istration through the President in his 
fireside chat a few nights before this 
Session of Congress convened, we are 
pledged to extend the aid necessary to 
insure an Axis defeat. God knows it 
will require 10,000,000 men to invade 
Europe. If we get into this war it will be 
a long-drawn-out affair. Believe me, it 
is easy to get in but it is going to be 
Plenty tough to get out. How can we 
finance, let alone fight a war in Europe? 
I do not want to bluff or lie to anybody; 
bluff Hitler or lie to the British or mis- 
lead our own people. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did not the gentleman 
on yesterday state that he was in favor 
of aiding Britain? 

Mr. SHORT. I did, and I will define 
that aid. I did not have time to do so 
on yesterday. My sympathies are natu- 
rally with the British. My people came 
from there. 

Mr. COOLEY. What type of aid is 
the gentleman in favor of rendering 
Britain? 

Mr. SHORT. I do not want to aid 
Britain at the expense of defeat of 
America. [Applause.] I am not talking 
for Britain. I am talking for the moth- 
ers, and the wives, and the sweethearts, 
and for the youth of America who will 
have to fight the battle and die. [Ap- 
plause.] If it is Great Britain that is 
fighting our battle, then we are das- 
tardly cowards not to go in and fight 
with all our strength. We should de- 
clare war now. Stop playing the hypo- 
crite and be honest to all men. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man what type of aid the gentleman is 
in favor of rendering Great Britain? 

Mr. SHORT, After we lift the arms 
embargo, and, of course, have taken 
these steps that I have enumerated, I 
doubt if we can go back, and that is 
why I would be in favor now of extend- 
ing Britain a loan provided she would 
put up the collateral to insure and guar- 
antee the payment. This she is able to 
do but we had better pay for the last 
war before we get into another one. 
LApplause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.) 5 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we have talked about this amendment 
for quite a long while no W 

Mr. FISH. Not for the last 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. - 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last four words, 

Mr. Chairman, I take the floor at this 
time to recall to the House that in spite 
of all the wonderful forensics we have 
just heard, one peroration from each side, 
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we are considering now an amendment 
offered by my colleague from California, 
which changes the date of termination 
of a certain portion of this bill froia 1943 
to 1942, and while we have been con- 
siderably entertained in the last 20 min- 
utes, that is the business we are now to 
pass upon. 

I believe this amendment should be 
agreed to for one important reason, in 
addition to those explained by my col- 
league from California, and that is—I 
believe this House of Representatives 
should have the responsibility for either 
renewing or canceling this law, and the 
only way that that can be done is to ter- 
minate it within the life of this Seventy- 
seventh Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, in my 
judgment, controversy over this bill 
should now come to an end. You have, 
either wittingly or unwittingly, adopted 
the Dirksen amendment. The Dirksen 
amendment provides that all of the 
rights and powers of the President of 
the United States under this act shall 
terminate upon the adoption of a con- 
current resolution of the two Houses by 
a vote of a simple majority, which does 
not require the approval of the President 
of the United States. That amendment, 
whether you wish it or not, is now in the 
bill. It cannot now be taken out. It 
will be there when you vote on this bill, 
as it was an amendment to an amend- 
ment which the committee is supporting. 

The opposition to this bill has arisen 
over the question of the powers to the 
President which could not be taken 
back. You have now provided by the 
Dirksen amendment that all of these 
powers rest in the hands of a simple 
majority of the Congress. I now call 
upon the opposition, upon the distin- 
guished Republican leader, upon the dis- 
tinguished Representative, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FisH], who 
has complained of these powers, to come 
in and help us present to the Nation a 
united front on this question. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I do not believe there are six Mem- 
bers of this House who do not pray in 
their heart of hearts for British victory. 
I do not believe there are six Members 
of this House who are not anxious to 
render all possible aid to Great Britain 
consistent with our own military neces- 
sities. My friends, what I fear is that 
if this controversy continues, with the 
issues before this Nation for the next 
6 months, you will have done more harm 
to your own Nation within its own bor- 
ders than any foreign power could ever 
do. Do you realize what you are build- 
ing up among the people of this Nation? 

You know there are millions of people 
in this Nation who would like to see Great 
Britain go down? You know there are 
millions of people in this Nation who 
would like to see a communistie control 


come over this Nation? And I say to 


you, as calmly and as sincerely as I know 
how, in my judgment the controversy 
which has been going on here, the con- 
troversy which will continue in the Sen- 
ate, will, in my opinion, visit upon the 
Nation you love greater destruction than 
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any foreign power could administer. 
There is no justification at this hour for 
amending this bill further. There is no 
cause for any further controversy. The 
bill is now in shape to be passed in 30 
minutes, and it is my prayer and it is my 
hope that now that all the rights and all 
the powers are kept in the hands of a 
simple majority of the Congress that you 
will recognize, for the welfare of your 
Nation, that we should stand on the left 
and on the right, man to man, and let 
this unfortunate controversy come to an 
end. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GIFFORD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
rise? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I would like to havea 
minute or so if there is any time left. 

The CHAIRMAN. Three and a half 
minutes were yielded back by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HTINSHAwI. 
Does the gentleman desire recognition 
for that time? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rec- 
ognize the gentleman for 3% minutes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to express the great assurance I shall 
have after listening to the statements of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHORT], that Hitler will soon be exhaust- 
ed if he conquers all these other coun- 
tries. I have been hoping that it could 
be proved that we might be free from 
danger of invasion. However, I have 
been reading the situation of those na- 
tions which he has already conquered, 
and it seems to me, with all the loot 
taken, with the absolute control that he 
now has, importing labor of all sorts 
from other countries, and freeing his 
men to be soldiers, he will be in a position 
far from exhaustion. For instance, we 
learn that he has been careful not to 
bomb the shipyards of England, but dive 
bomb hospitals, public buildings, and 
homes expecting, probably, that the 
shipyards will be useful to him after he 
conquers England. If he conquers Eng- 
land, I understand that he would have 
seven times the shipyard facilities that 
we have now. So, as I say, I have risen 
to speak of the comfort that I have a 
right to take from the knowledge given 
us that the more he gets the more ex- 
hausted he will be. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. If I have the time. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Not in any sense to 
criticize the gentleman, because I agree 
with him, but I would like to know if 
there is any Member of the House who 
can tell us how many German soldiers 
or how few it has taken to police Den- 
mark or any other country? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I do not know, but 
probably very few, but I want to believe 
what the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Suort] has said. I believe in him, and 
I want to believe in what he says, but 
somehow I am very, very doubtful. I 
had thought it might be the other way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
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California to the committee amendment, 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Vorys of Ohio) 
there were—ayes 93, noes 136. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is try- 
ing to ascertain whether there are any 
other amendments to the committee 
amendment. Is the gentleman from Illi- 
nois preparing to offer an amendment? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. No. 

Mr. MOTT. Are we under subsection 
(c) or have we proceeded to subsection 
(d)? 

The CHAIRMAN. We are still on the 
second committee amendment, which is 
paragraph (c) on page 3. Are there any 
further amendments to the committee 
amendment? If not the question recurs 
then on the committee amendment as 
amended. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, the debate has been exhausted 
on the committee amendment and all 
amendments thereto, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was 
under the impression that the debate was 
exhausted on the committee amendment. 
The gentleman from Illinois has already 


on last Tuesday I discussed the question 
on the floor of the House whether there 
could not be placed in this bill a reason- 
able and workable limitation of time. I 
pointed out that the committee amend- 
ment that was adopted by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee was meaningless and 
ineffectual so far as placing a time limit 
was concerned. 

During my discussion I pointed out at 
least four different ways how the com- 
mittee amendment could be amended so 
as to place definite time limits in this 
bill. On that occasion I said: 

Third, if it was thought desirable that the 
United States should have further time to 
carry out her contracts, but still retain a 
definite time limit beyond June 30, 1943, and 
that England should also complete her con- 
tracts within that same additional period, 
this could be accomplished by striking out 
on page 4, lines 1 and 2, and inserting in lieu 
thereof: 

“That such powers may be exercised until 
(inserting any date that is desired) if such 
exercise is necessary to carry out a contract 
or agreement with such a government made 
before July 1, 1943.” 


Now the majority members of the com- 
mittee are offering an amendment to the 
committee amendment which reads as 
follows: 


except that until July 1, 1946, such powers 
may be executed to the extent necessary to 
carry out a contract or agreement with such 
a government made before July 1, 1943. 


At that time I respectfully called the 
committee’s attention to my suggestions 
and I want to thank the majority mem- 
bers of the committee for either accept- 
ing my suggestions or at least using 
almost identical language in this pro- 
posed amendment to the committee 
amendment. 
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The only objection I have is that they 
chose the wrong date. July 1, 1946, gives 
too great a period of time for the execu- 
tion of these contracts. 

While I prefer a 2-year limit I have 
given considerable thought to the date of 
January 20, 1945. Such a date would 
give almost 4 years for the completion of 
these contracts. If the vast resources 
which this bill proposes to transfer to 
Great Britain will not turn the tide by 
that time it is at least doubtful that the 
continuation of such a policy would ever 
do it. Again, on January 20, 1945, there 
will be a change of administration. The 
President has said he will not run again 
so there will be a new man chosen, 
Whether he will be a Democrat or Re- 
publican, of course, it is impossible to say. 
A new Congress will be in session during 
the month of January 1945, fresh from 
the people and they could determine from 
conditions then existing whether it was 
necessary and desirable than an exten- 
sion of time should be granted. 

Moreover, those of you who have im- 
plicit faith in the President that he will 
carry out the provisions of this act wisely 
and shrewdly might not be willing to 
place such powers in the hands of some- 
one unknown to us now, and give him 
the power to carry out long contracts, 
the terms and conditions of which we 
have no way of knowing at the present 
time. 

The cost of the program suggested 
under this bill will be tremendous and it 
is going to have to be paid sometime. So 
far as possible this burden should not be 
shifted upon the new administration— 
whoever it may be. 

Ican only suggest to the chairman 
that he modify his amendment so that 
the limitation of time would be January 
20, 1945. 

Personally, I prefer a strict 2-year 
limitation of time or less from the date 
of enactment of this bill, not because a 
longer time would violate the Constitu- 
tion, but as a matter of policy. As I 
said on Tuesday: 

It is the policy under our Constitution 
that we should not raise or appropriate 
money for the support of our own Army for 
more than 2 years, then it certainly seems 
to me it would be wise to place a similar 
limitation upon giving support to the armies 
of foreign countries. 

Another reason I prefer a strict 2-year 
limit is because I think the importance of 
these vast powers being brought back into 
the hands of Congress within a reasonably 
short time greatly outweighs any benefits 
that might be conferred by further exten- 
sion of time. The danger of extending the 
time limit beyond 2 years is that you simply 
invite those upon whom the power is con- 
ferred of continuing a policy of aid for the 
maximum time limit. 


Remember this, once these contracts 
are made they are valid and enforce- 
able up to July 1, 1946, and Congress 
cannot repeal such a contract. Once 
these powers are executed into such a 


contract the right of Congress to invali-- 


date them is lost. 

I hope this Committee will adopt a 
2-year limitation, but if that cannot be 
accomplished then I prefer the date of 
rye 20, 1945, rather than July 1, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
is on the adoption of the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, after line 
2, insert: 

“(d) Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize or to permit the au- 
thorization of convoying vessels by naval 
vessels of the United States.” 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do so to ask the chairman of 
the committee if he will explain how far 
he feels the provisions of section 3, sub- 
section (1), would permit the President 
to go. I read subsection (1): 

The manufacture in arsenals, factories, 
and shipyards under their jurisdiction, or 
otherwise procure, any defense article for the 
government of any country whose defense 
the President deems vital to the defense of 
the United States, 


I ask the gentleman how far he feels 
the words “otherwise procure” would go? 
Does it not seem that under those words 
the President would be able to procure 
any such material he desires, and that 
it would mean he could commandeer 
private industry and compel it to supply 
any defense article on any terms he sees 

t? 

He would likewise be empowered so to 
deal with the crops of the country, for 
wheat and cotton are as much weapons 
of defense as guns. In other words, by 
this proposal he would be in a position to 
take over the entire economy of the 
Nation under such conditions as he saw 
fit. Further he could acquire in any 
country, England or Argentina or Canada 
or Iran any defense materials, likewise, 
under any arrangement that he alone 
might deem desirable. The competitive 
effect of such procurement on industries 
in your districts will be readily apparent 
to you, and this in peacetime. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Does the 
gentlewoman want me to answer that 
question? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
do. I realize there are several questions. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The 
words to which the gentlewoman’s ques- 
tion relates are “or otherwise procure”? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
is right. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. My an- 
swer to that is that that does not au- 
thorize the President to do other than 
acquire them by lawful means. It would 
not authorize the President to acquire 
them by requisition or condemnation, 
which I understood you thought might be 
implied by the language. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
should think it would under those words. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. What 
words does the gentlewoman think would 
give that authority? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
“Otherwise procure.” 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Oh, no. 
The legal interpretation of that term 
would certainly not clothe the President 
with authority to go out and condemn or 
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requisition or take away property from 
others. That certainly is not tenable 
and I do not think any lawyer would so 
contend. He would have the right to 
acquire by purchase, gift, or exchange, 
but certainly he would not have the right 
to go out and take property away from 
people, either by condemnation, requisi- 
tion, or other means mentioned in the 
gentlewoman’s question. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. But, 
as a matter of trading, I suppose he could 
secure in trade the oil fields of Iran? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No. 
There is nothing in this section that au- 
thorizes him to do this anywhere except 
in the United States, because this sec- 
tion relates only to the United States. 
There is a later section in the bill—sec- 
tion 8—with reference to purchases in 
other countries of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war, but the section you 
inquire about does not confer any author- 
ity upon the President to go to other 
countries to acquire products. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Yes; I yield with pleasure for a state- 
ment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not like to dif- 
fer with my colleague from Texas with 
respect to his interpretation of the lan- 
guage which the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts has cited, but I call the 
gentleman's attention and the gentle- 
woman’s attention to the provisions of 
the defense bill which was passed last 
year, which was approved on June 28, 
1940, which specifically gives the Presi- 
dent the authority to take over and 
operate factories, either by Government 
personnel or by contract. So I inter- 
pret those words “otherwise procure” to 
to mean that they can be acquired under 
the provisions of the Defense Act of 1940. 
If it does not have that meaning I am 
sure it is absolutely meaningless. Can 
the gentleman give the House and the 
country the positive assurance that the 
language which the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts has cited does not refer 
to the Defense Act of 1940? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The bill 
the gentleman speaks of may give that 
authority, but this bill does not give any 
such authority, either expressly or im- 
pliedly. This bill is not responsible for 
any other authorities that the President 
may be clothed with, because the terms 
have to be construed as written in the 
bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentlewoman 
may have 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Iam 
very glad to. I want the opinion of the 
majority, who have the bill in charge, as 
to what they think is contained in this 
act. I am very glad to have the opinion 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
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New York. I am searching for informa- 
tion. I want to see how far it goes. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentlewoman 
yield to me to ask a question? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Gladly. 

Mr. TABER. Would the gentleman 
from Texas feel that there was any au- 
thority whatever in the President to do 
any of these things without first coming 
to Congress and receiving an appropria- 
tion under this language? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I would 
not; certainly where the expenditure of 
any money by our Government is in- 
volved. 

Mr. TABER. You would not? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I would 
not. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield to me? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; 
I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. HOPE. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. 
Jounson] what there is in the language 
that has been called to his attention 
which would prevent the President from 
going to Argentina and purchasing wheat 
for the use of Great Britain or any other 
country? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I think 
the answer to that is twofold. In the 
first place, we have a general law by 
which we cannot purchase articles in 
other countries. That is the “Buy Amer- 
ican” statute that we have. 

Mr. HOPE. Is that not repealed by 
this law? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No. In 
this same bill you will find a provision 
in section 8 authorizing the purchase of 
certain war material in other countries 
by the Secretary of War and Secretary 
of the Navy, but it does not relate to this 
section whatsoever, and does not include 
agricultural products, but is restricted 
to arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war. 

Mr. HOPE. Well, this section does not 
expressly authorize it in so many terms, 
but certainly there is nothing in there 
that would prevent the President from 
procuring it. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. If I am 
not mistaken there is another statute 
which we call “Buy American” which 
prohibits the buying of those things in 
other countries. 

Mr. HOPE. Do we not repeal that by 
implication, at least, in this bill? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I do not 
think it is repealed. I do not believe the 
legislation expands the powers of the 
President to allow him to go to other 
countries to buy, because that has been 
against our policy and it is against our 
statutory law. So, I think those fears are 
groundless. 

Mr. HOPE. Tam glad to have the gen- 
tleman say that. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I believe 
that is right. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
should like to have the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JoHNSON] or the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BLOOM] 
comment on the phrase “Notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of any other law, the 
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President may from time to time.” Does 
that mean that the so-called protective 
labor legislation and other laws may be 
repealed? It seems to me that there is a 
possibility of that as a result of those 
words. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. It does 
not and I may say to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts that in order that 
that intention should be made clear it 
is written into the report that such is not 
the understanding of Congress and that 
such repeal is not made of any of the 
legislation mentioned. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr, HOOK. I was very much inter- 
ested in the gentlewoman’s statement on 
the buy-American proposition for I no- 
tice that just recently the Reserve Board 
bought 100,000 pounds of Chilean cop- 
per. I was wondering how they did that, 
— they did it to evade the excise 

3 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I am 
sorry I cannot tell the gentleman. I am 
not familiar with the transaction to 
which he refers and do not know under 
what authority the purchase was made, 
if it was made. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, may I 
inquire whether the place where the Clerk 
stopped reading was line 5 on page 4? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk had just 
read the committee amendment on page 
4 beginning in line 3 and extending 
through line 5. 

Mr. MUNDT. And he stopped with 
the word “States.” Is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it an amend- 
ment to the pending committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MUNDT. It is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Dakota offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Munpr to the 
committee amendment: On page 4, line 5, 
after the word “States”, strike out the period, 
insert a comma, and add: “and it is the 
sense of this Congress that the convoying of 
such vessels to belligerent ports or through 
belligerent waters should not be undertaken.” 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas reserves a point of order 
against the amendment. The gentleman 
from South Dakota is recognized for 
5 minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, Members 
all realize, from reports in the newspapers 
and from what took place in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, that the matter of 
convoys gave our committee considerable 
reason to discuss and to decide what best 
should be written about that particular 
hazard to our peace. The committee 
finally brought in an amendment which 
talks about convoys and says that nothing 
in this bill specifically permits the con- 
voying of ships. 
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My amendment to the committee 
amendment does more than that. It ex- 
presses the voice of this Congress in terms 
of what I believe the attitude of this 
country is—that it is our sense and judg- 
ment that such convoying of ships into 
belligerent ports and into belligerent 
waters should not be undertaken. My 
amendment makes a perfectly constitu- 
tional mandate upon the President, a 
perfectly constitutional expression of our 
congressional attitude, a perfectly con- 
stitutional prohibition against engaging 
in the dangerous business of convoying. 
I want to read to you from what I be- 
lieve are our too-neglected hearings on 
this lend-lease bill, You will find this on 
page 185 of the hearings. I read this 
especially for the benefit of some who 
may contemplate voting against my 
amendment simply putting the Congress 
on record as being adverse to the con- 
voying of ships into belligerent waters. 
Mr. Knox was being asked some questions. 
I will pick up the colloquy on page 185. 

The gentlewoman from Ohio IMrs. 
Botton] made this statement: 

Mrs, Botton. But we can perhaps convoy 
ships while we are neutral? 

Mr. Knox. No, no. In my judgment, that 
would be an act of war. 


I am simply asking this Congress if it 
passes this legislation to pass it in such 
form it will not permit, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of the Navy, “an act of 
war.” Iam asking you to put in a pro- 
vision recommending to the President 
that it is our opinion, at least, that such 
should not be undertaken. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman un- 
derstands, of course, that the President 
is the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and the Navy, and that the President of 
the United States can order our naval 
vessels into any waters he sees fit. 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct, and that is why I have 
couched my amendment in the language 
that it shall be the sense of this body that 
such convoying of ships should not be 
undertaken. We are simply utilizing 
one of the remaining coordinating pow- 
ers which Congress has to advise the 
Chief Executive that we do not want 
him to do that type of thing. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I did not 
perhaps hear the gentleman’s develop- 
ment of what Mr. Knox said; but after 
he said that the convoying of vessels as 
described would be an act of war, still he 
said if his Commander in Chief ordered 
him to do it he would obey orders and do 
it. 

Mr. MUNDT. That, of course, is cor- 
rect; but we have the right to tell the 
President we desire him not to send con- 
voys into belligerent ports, and that is all 
I ask in this amendment. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. Section (d) would put 
the Nation on notice that we as Congress 
are opposed to the convoying of ships; 
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and the gentleman’s amendment to the 
committee amendment strengthens the 
position of Congress. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. Without my 
amendment no notice of any kind is 
given, because the bill itself will read 
if the committee amendment only is 
adopted, “Nothing in this act shall be 
construed to authorize or to permit the 
authorization of convoying vessels by 
naval vessels of the United States.” It 
does not express the voice of the Con- 
gress. We should avail ourselves of this 
opportunity to express ourselves on this 
matter of foreign policy. 

Mr. STEFAN. I agree that the gentle- 
man’s amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. MUNDT. The country is over- 
whelmingly in favor of such an amend- 
ment, is overwhelmingly in favor of keep- 
ing out of war. The convoying of ships 
very likely would get us into war. 

I know of no reputable authority any- 
where who will say that convoying ships 
will not get us into war. [Applause.] 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is recognized by 
every Member of the House that under 
the Constitution of the United States the 
President as Commander in Chief of the 
Navy has wide powers. The gentleman 
from South Dakota, in order to get 
around the powers of the President of 
the United States as Commander in 
Chief of the Navy and in order to get 
around the authority given the President 
by the Constitution, words his amend- 
ment so that it is the sense of this Con- 
gress that the convoying of such vessels 
to belligerent ports shall not be under- 
taken. In other words, the gentleman 
knows that, the President having these 
powers, the Congress cannot legislate to 
curb those powers, so by a devious meth- 
od he wants to curb the powers of the 
President of the United States given 
under the Constitution and he wants the 
Congress of the United States to usurp 
powers which we do not have. 

The amendment drawn by him is so 
broad that in my opinion it would pre- 
vent the convoying of vessels from say 
New York City to the Panama Canal or 
from any American waters say to New- 
foundland, because we do not know 
when those waters may be classed as 
belligerent waters. 

In addition to that, I call the atten- 
tion of the membership to the fact that 
the committee amendment agreed upon 
by the majority members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee states that nothing in 
this act shall be construed to authorize 
or to permit the authorization of con- 
voying vessels by naval vessels of the 
United States. In other words, the 
wording which we submit neither takes 
away any power of the President of the 
United States nor gives him any addi- 
tional power. We are doing exactly 
what is permitted by the Constitution. 
We are taking nothing away from the 
E and we are giving nothing to 

m. 

If you want to do something that is 
unconstitutional, you will vote for this 
amendment to the amendment and by 
doing so I think you will defeat the very 
purpose the gentieman has in mind. 
There are many times when close ques- 
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tions arise. There have been many 
times in past history when the President 
of the United States has found it neces- 
sary to send our naval vessels for the 
protection of our own commerce and the 
amendment drawn by the gentleman 
from South Dakota would hinder the 
President in the exercise of his constitu- 
tional powers. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the 
amendment which is offered to the com- 
mittee amendment should be defeated 
because it is an attempt on the part of 
the Congress to usurp constitutional 
powers now vested in the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. JONKMAN. If the amendment 
proposed by the committee does not mean 
anything or does not take away any- 
thing, then is there any purpose in put- 
ting the amendment in here other than 
to mislead the people of the United States 
and make them think it is going to pre- 
vent something? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The amendment 
offered by the majority members of the 
committee simply states definitely that 
no additional powers are given to the 
President of the United States by this 
bill, and I am certain the gentleman will 
not have any objection to that. If we 
clearly state this act shall not give any 
additional powers to the President of the 
United States than he has under the pres- 
ent statute and under the Constitution, 
the gentleman should be satisfied. 

Mr. JONKMAN. My point is, why not 
leave it cut altogether? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
would rather have it stated clearly that 
we are giving him no additional powers, 
would he not? 

Mr.MOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. MOTT. My question is along the 
same line. I clearly agree with the gen- 
tleman that subsection (d) gives the 
President no powers, neither does it take 
away any powers from him; so my ques- 
tion was along the line of that asked by 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
JONKMAN]. I think it would be much 
better to eliminate section (d) alto- 
gether, but because it is in there I have 
offered a clarifying and restrictive 
amendment. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. If it is definitely 
stated that no additional powers are given 
to the President by this act I think that 
is all that is necessary, and I believe it 
should satisfy the minority members of 
the committee because that is what they 
were complaining about. They com- 
plained that this act gave the President 
the power of convoying vessels which 
he did not previously have; therefore this 
amendment would do away with that 
objection. 

Mr. MOTT. I never heard anybody 
contend that. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time because 
this is probably one section of this bill in 
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which the American people are more in- 
terested than any other section. It is well 
recognized that we can come nearer get- 
ting actively into the war and we can do 
it quicker by convoying vessels in the 
Atlantic Ocean than in any other way. 
The people can understand that if we 
send our naval vessels to do convoy duty 
Hitler’s submarines will sink one of them 
and the war is on. 

Day before yesterday or yesterday the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, when we were discussing this pro- 
posed amendment, made a statement 
that I think every Member of the Con- 
gress should know about and be advised 
of. If you were not here yesterday or 
day before and did not hear it you have 
missed what I think is one of the most 
salient features of this whole debate. He 
said that this amendment did not mean 
anything, and that there was no reason 
for it, He said in effect that this amend- 
ment was an innocuous amendment, it 
did not amount to anything, that it was 
nothing more or Jess than a sop to the 
American people. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does the gentleman say 
I said that? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Isaid the gen- 
tleman said that in effect. If I am wrong 
I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. BLOOM. Do not say that I ever 
used the word “sop.” I do not know 
what it means even, alone to use it. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. No; I did not 
say that you used the word “sop,” but I 
know what it means. 

Mr. BLOOM. I did not say anything 
like that. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Wait a minute. 

Mr. BLOOM. I never said anything 
like the gentleman said. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The gentle- 
man is assuming to take umbrage at a 
very small matter and he has no right 
or reason for it. 

I maintain that the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs yester- 
day—I repeat it now so there will be no 
mistake—said in effect that this was an 
innocuous amendment, that in effect it 
amounted to nothing but a sop to the 
American people. I do not want the 
gentleman to make a display of inno- 
cence. The Recorp will prove that I am 
right. 

I want you to know that this is one 
amendment in which the American 
people are interested. They cannot be 
put off with a sop—when the President 
attempts to convoy ships with our battle- 
ships they will ask why Congress did not 
prevent him from so doing—I shall 
answer that Mr. Broom and his major- 
ity brethern said in effect that we will 
give the people a sop and they will be 
satisfied. Then are we going to say to 
the American people that we cannot do 
anything about this? Are we going to 
take the explanation of the last gentle- 
man who spoke, that the Constitution 
does not permit us to do this, that Con- 
gress cannot make a provision in this 
law restricting the President from send- 
ing our battleships as convoys? 

The gentleman and no one else has had 
advanced any authority to this effect. 
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I agree with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that the President of the United 
States is the Commander in Chief of 
the Navy, but in this bill we do something 
that is outside the duties of the Navy. 

The Constitution makes the President 
the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and the Navy. That means he has ex- 
clusive right to send the Navy where 
he pleases when it is within the reason- 
able duties of the Navy. He might 
send a battleship to take Jimmy back 
and forth to Hollywood and Mrs. Roose- 
velt back and forth around the world, 
but he would have no right to do so. 
The constitutional grant means that he 
can direct the Navy to do what he 
wishes it to do in line with the reason- 
able duties of the Navy. Of course if 
he sent Jimmy back and forth to Holly- 
wood we could not prevent him in any 
way that I know of except by impeach- 
ment. But just because he might do 
that is no reason for saying he has the 
right to do it. He has no right to do 
anything except what is right. When 
we give the President the right under 
this bill to make contracts with foreign 
countries for the sale of munitions we 
are not dealing with him as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Navy. He has 
many duties other than being Com- 
mander in Chief of the Navy. We des- 
ignate him as we would Cordell Hull or 
any other man. And as such we have 
the right, it seems to me, to tell him 
how and what to do and not to do. 

When we give him the power to sell 
munitions to Great Britain in this bill 
we do not give him the right to trans- 
port them to Great Britain. He has no 
right because we do not give him the 
right. Neither has he the right to con- 
voy the goods because we do not give it 
to him. But they tell us that we can- 
not prevent him because of his consti- 
tutional power. If he ever thinks he 
has that power he will surely exercise 
it. Therefore in order to prevent him 
from doing so we should say so em- 
phatically in this bill. This is our 
chance and the people will not accept 
our excuses for failing to do so. The 
present amendment is what the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BLOOM] 
said in effect it was—a sop. I hope we 
can pass an amendment that will pro- 
tect the people. 

If we have the power to designate 
what articles the President may sell and 
to whom they may be sold, and to where 
and how they may be delivered, we can 
surely say of those that the President 
should not convoy them with the armed 
ships of our Navy. 

I want you to be thinking about the 
fact that we are going to pass this bill 
without answering to the people of the 
United States about the one thing they 
are probably more interested in than 
anything else. 

If any ships of any country molest 
American ships in the South Seas or in 
the Atlantic Ocean or any place else, or 
interfere with the general welfare of the 
American people, the President of the 
United States has a right, whether Con- 
gress is in session or not, to send a battle- 
ship to protect America’s interests. The 
President has a right to do that as a pro- 
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tection of American rights and interests. 
He does that under his constitutional 
power as Commander in Chief of the 
Navy. But it is not a matter of Amer- 
ican rights or interests to deliver these 
goods. This is simply a matter of de- 
livery of goods. I say that we have just 
as much right to say that they shall not 
be convoyed as we have to say that they 
shall be delivered in certain vessels, or 
to say, as we do say in the present law 
that they shall not be delivered in Amer- 
ican ships. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Does the gen- 
tleman mean to contend that under the 
Constitution of the United States the 
President, as the Commander in Chief of 
the Navy, does not have the right to 
convoy vessels, whether in South Amer- 
ican waters or Atlantic waters or Pacific 
waters? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I say that the 
President of the United States as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Navy has the 
right to send the battleships where he 
thinks they ought to be, if anybody is 
attacking the rights of the American 
people. 

Mr, EBERHARTER. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The President 
of the United States does not have the 
right to send a battleship out just at his 
own whim. He might do that, and there 
is no way to prevent him from doing it, 
the only remedy being that of impeach- 
ment. He might do it, but he would be 
doing it wrongfully. I say we have a 
right to state in this bill that these goods 
should not be convoyed, that they should 
be delivered in the regular way. Let 
those who are to receive them come after 
them and take them. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to read to 
the gentleman what I did say last Mon- 
day. I think it is very good language, 
even if I admit it myself: 

Under existing law, the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Navy under the Con- 
stitution, has the power to authorize our 
Navy, for example, to convoy American ves- 
sels. Thus, for instance, if our trade routes 
to South America were harassed by pirates, 
the President could order our destroyers, 
cruisers, or battleships to convoy an Ameri- 
can-flag ship to South America. That is one 
of the things the Navy is for. But that has 
nothing to do with the bill now before Con- 
gress. In fact, the bill contains a specific 
amendment stating that it in no way author- 
izes convoying by naval vessels of the United 
States. 


That is what I said on Monday, and 
that is entirely different from the words 
the gentleman has been trying to put in 
my mouth. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Idid not refer 


to what the gentleman said on Monday. 


I referred to what he said yesterday, and 
to again prove what I said was exactly 
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right, here it is right out of the RECORD, 
on page 578 of yesterday’s Recorp is the 
following: 

Mr. Cotmer. Immediately preceding the 
point where I propose to offer this amend- 
ment is another amendment which states 
in almost identical language that “Nothing 
in this act shall be construed to give power 
to convoy vessels.” Carrying this matter 
further, may I ask the gentleman if there 
is anything in the legislation that gives the 
power to convoy vessels? 

Mr. Broom. I will answer the gentleman 
in this way. There has been so much talk 
about that matter that the committee 
thought it would put that in there just to 
allay fear; but there is nothing in this act, 
and there is no reason for an amendment, 
which grants power of that sort in there, and 
the Neutrality Act specifically provides for 
that. In my speech of Monday I covered the 
question that the gentleman raises. 

Mr. Cotmer. The gentleman admits then 
that there is nothing in the legislation that 
would authorize the convoying of ships and 
that that was put in there to allay fears and 
to reaffirm and to redeclare the policy of this 
country with reference to that particular 
item. Is that right? 

Mr. Bioom. Yes; that is correct. 


What would the gentleman say about 
this. The gentleman wants to lay down 
the broad proposition that the President 
can send a battleship wherever he pleases. 
Let me put this proposition to the gen- 
tleman. This would be a very extreme 
case. I mean it to be a very unusual case 
so as to make the illustration as unusual 
as possible. Suppose, for instance, a ship 
would put out of New York Harbor, fly- 
ing the American flag, and carrying a 
load of contraband of the worst kind. 
Suppose it was carrying contraband and 
illegal moonshine liquor, for instance, or 
whatever contraband you want to con- 
sider. 

Mr.BLOOM. You take the moonshine 
liquor; I do not want it. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I am just giv- 
ing an example. 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes; but you take it. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Oh, well, the 
gentleman does not answer the question 
by trying to be funny. That ship gets out 
into the ocean. It is recognized to be a 
lawbreaker, recognized to be clear be- 
yond the pale of any honest protection. 
Would the President have the right as 
commander in chief of the Navy to send 
a warship to take care of that ship? 

Mr. BLOOM. That is so ridiculous it 
does not even require an answer. It is 
absolutely absurd. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I should have 
known better than to have asked the 
gentleman a question that he cannot even 
understand. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. May I ask the gentle- 
man from New York and the members 
of his committee the reason the com- 
mittee put subsection (d) in this bill? 
I believe the gentleman could well say 
that that confers no power, but did not 
the committee, after hearing so much 
about additional powers granted to the 
President in this bill, write subsection 
(d) into the bill to make certain that 
under this bill no additional power of con- 
voy was being granted? 
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Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, that is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And as to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpt] for which the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] spoke, 
under the assumption, I fear, that the 
gentleman from South Dakota had of- 
fered an affirmative amendment, the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota being a little 
regardful of some provisions of funda- 
mental law did not write an affirmative 
amendment, but simply wrote an amend- 
ment expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress. There is no power conferred in the 
amendment of the gentleman from South 
Dakota one way or the other. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I did not speak 
in behalf of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. I spoke on 
my own motion to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I thought the gen- 
tleman spoke for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota, 
and I simply wanted to clarify in the 
minds of the members of the committee 
the fact that this paragraph (d), of 
course, grants no power, and the reason 
for including it in the bill was to say 
that the bill does not grant any addi- 
tional power on convoys. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I stated, in 
effect, that I was not armed with cita- 
tions of authority, and that I was not 
prepared to defend it against all the 
constitutional lawyers in the House, but 
I was prepared to defend, when no one 
else brought forward any authority, that 
Congress has the authority to make an 
affirmative amendment to this bill which 
would be constitutional, if we want to do 
so, and that I believe the people of the 
country would not be satisfied unless we 
did that. The majority members of the 
committee have the responsibility of 
placing such an amendment in this bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It would appear 
then that the gentleman or someone 
who believes like the gentleman would 
have introduced a bill to repeal some 
of the powers of convoy that are already 
in the law. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 18 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York asks unanimous consent 
that all debate on the pending commit- 
tee amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 18 minutes. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, may I ask 
the gentleman whether it is his intention 
to close debate at about 5:30? 

Mr.BLOOM. That is the understand- 
ing, I may say to the gentleman, because 
there have been several engagements 
made and quite a few of the Members 
have asked that we rise at about 5:30. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It is my understand- 
ing that we will rise after closing debate 
on this amendment, but we do not pro- 
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hibit the offering of amendments to sec- 
tion 3 on tomorrow, and the order of 
business then will be further amendments 
to section 3? 

The CHAIRMAN. Let there be no 
misunderstanding about the matter. As 
the Chair stated, the request of the 
gentleman from New York is that all 
debate on the pending committee amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 18 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Under my reserva- 
tion of objection, I want to stress the 
fact that this amendment will be the last 
order of business tonight inasmuch as 
the Committee is expected to rise after 
the discussion of this amendment. 

Mr. BLOOM. That is right. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to inquire 
whether under the statement made by 
the Chair, when we close tonight in 15 
minutes, there will be any more amend- 
ments to subsection (d)? 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate will be 
closed on the committee amendment and 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, there is 
another committee amendment coming 
in, and to be specific, it is the amendment 
to be offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Broom], 

The CHAIRMAN. It certainly would 
not apply to any committee amendment 
that has not yet been offered. 

Mr. BLOOM. That has nothing to do 
with this amendment. 

Mr. MOTT. Is the gentleman going to 
offer the amendment tonight? 

Mr. BLOOM. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. KOPPLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a letter from a friend in Finland 
which I want this House to hear. 

He writes: 


Life is not easy in Finland in spite of peace 
and neutrality when you have two mighty 
enemies on either side of you who are near 
friends, at least on the surface. There is 
little left of independence. We have scarcity 
in all fields. In the spring, I believe, we will 
hunger. Your Republic has a curiously slow 
and cumbersome way of enacting iaws. This 
way of yours will not be of any help to you 
in a world where “blitz” is the rule. Before 
you realize it you will have the Japs and 
Germany on top of you, because the word 
neutrality has been discarded in Europe. 

Wolves must be treated as they would treat 
you. 


It will be of no help to anybody if you come 
too late. 


This letter, ladies and gentlemen, was 
written on December 26, 1940, 6 weeks 
ago. In those 6 weeks, a dozen times a 
day, in a dozen different parts of the 
world, the fate of this Nation along with 
the fate of the world is being decided. 
And still we delay taking the action that 
the majority of the American people ex- 
pect us to take. 

It will be a long time before this bill 
can go into effect while every hour is a 
vital one. All along the way there will 
be delays and obstruction and all the 
while the safety of our own Republic is 
menaced by this delay. 

Every amendment proposed to this bill 
thus far has been for the purpose of re- 
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stricting it, restricting the speed with 
which it should be carried out, and re- 
stricting the help that we ought to be 
giving. We are consuming and wasting 
valuable time waiting on conventions in 
a world where convention does not exist, 
in a world torn by war where lightning 
speed is the watchword and the method. 

Very few Members of this House think 
that we will not be in a grave danger 
if the Axis wins. Why do you of the 
opposition persist in blinding yourselves 
to the wisdom of preventing an Axis vic- 
tory? Why do you persist that we sit 
back on our haunches and wait for them 
to come over here and get us? Why do 
you haggle over business propositions in 
this matter where only our conscience 
and sense of moral responsibility should 
be our guide? 

The people of America are ready to 
make the sacrifice to help England. The 
last election expressed the will of this 
Nation that we help speedily with our 
resources and our equipment and our 
material. 

England will not win this war with our 
sympathy. England is standing alone 
against the mightiest military combina- 
tion in history. Every arsenal in Europe 
is producing at top speed to beat her— 
and to beat us—and this Congress de- 
liberates on whether we ought not to be 
cautious, and insist on adequate security 
before we will give the help that will pro- 
tect us. Forget England, you ladies and 
gentlemen of the opposition, and think 
of ourselves. Where will we be if Eng- 
land goes down? The responsibility will 
fall on you and on you will descend the 
curses of Americans for generations to 
come—because you and I will not live to 
see this Nation again at peace, and civil- 
ized order restored to the world. 

Here is a letter from a constituent in 
Connecticut, which is typical of other 
letters I have received: 

Even though I am a Republican— 


He writes— 
I am frank to acknowledge the forthright- 
ness and merit of the attitude assumed by 
the present Democratic administration in our 
foreign relations and I am willing to subordi- 
nate any political affiliation I might have to 
lend my support to getting this emergency 
job done quickly and with permanent results. 

This Connecticut constituent reminds 
me of what Adolf Hitler told Herman 
Rauschning, and I quote from The Voice 
of Destruction: 

We have a right to South America— 


Said Mr. Hitler— 


These South Americans will need us. They 
are fed up with the United States. If ever 
there was a place where democracy is sense- 


less and suicidal, it is in South America. 


in Brazil. 


And against that statement, which is 
one of many in the same vein, do we 
think our democracy would survive if 
Germany wins this war—or do not you 
want democracy to survive? 

I well remember a scene in a dimly lit 
station in France a week after this war 
was declared. I saw a French soldier 
say goodbye to his mother and his wife. 
Disconsolately he sat down on a bench 


We shall create a new Germany 
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with two other French soldiers. He 
burst into tears and sobbed, “War, war, 
it is always war. My father went to war. 
I am going to war. My son will go to 
war.“ 

Our job is to put an end to war. We 
did a poor job of it the last time. We 
started out all right but failed at the 
finish. There will never be peace in the 
world so long as the Axis domination 
prevails. For there never will be peace 
so long as people who once were free are 
enslaved. It is our moral responsibility 
to bring about the end of this war as 
quickly as possible and in a manner 
whereby we can sit down with other na- 
tions and really work out a lasting peace 
where our voice and our authority will 
be respected and heeded. We shirked 
our responsibility toward the League of 
Nations and the World Court. And we, 
therefore, shirked our responsibility in 
maintaining a permanent peace. 

Let this Congress not be branded with 
cowardice now. If we shirk our respon- 
sibility to enact this bill as quickly as 
possible, as given to us by the committee 
after lengthy and deliberative considera- 
tion of all the testimony, both public and 
private, without paralyzing amendments, 
we will be traitors to democracy and to 
our Nation’s peace, which I am certain 
everyone of us wants to preserve. 

Therefore I am opposed to this 
amendment and to all other amendments 
directed at hamstringing our national 
security, which is the fundamental pur- 
pose of this bill. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. The gentle- 
men of the majority party state that the 
amendment does not carry any additional 
powers. Then why not adopt it for the 
satisfying effect that it will have on 132,- 
000,000 constituents of the Members of 
this House? If my mail is any index of 
what the people think, the last and final 
step which will determine our entry into 
this war is the convoying of ships. My 
constituents state in their letters that we 
will possibly be convoying ships, and 
those convoy ships will be sunk, and then 
public opinion will relent to the sending 
of armed forces. Then American blood 
will be spilled on European soil. That is 
the thing that they are most fearful of. 
I know that my constituents have a lot 
of confidence in this legislative body, and 
any words that we may insert in the bill 
that will make them feel that we do not 
favor the sending of convoys, that one 
last long step, will be happily received by 
them. Therefore, I recommend that this 
body pass this amendment for the sake 
of these 132,000,000 people. 

When this bill passes we have under- 
written an English victory. This may 
cost us many times the lives it would cost 
us to set up a first line of defense as out- 
lined in the Monroe Doctrine. I for one 
put American blood ahead of American 
skyscrapers. Of course, a bomb or two 
would cost the lives of a person or two, 
but nothing compared to what the pas- 
sage of this bill is likely to cost in blood. 

If this bill passes, we must admit to our 
posterity that we were unable to cope, 
diplomatically or otherwise, with the 
problems at hand, and that we have 
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mortgaged their lives and their futures 
to meet our competition in this mad rush 
for what? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Les. 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman has 
made an effective statement, and I think 
it should be pointed out that while this 
is simply an advisory resolution, it will 
have considerable restraining infiuence 
upon the Executive. Advice from Con- 
gress will mean something toward the 
discouraging of the sending of convoys. 

Just as the Dirksen amendment may 
have no practical effect in preventing 
Executive actions which might involve us 
in war or in continuing the coordinate 
power which Congress should have in 
Government it is at least a token declara- 
tion that Congress is reluctant to di- 
vest itself of its responsibilities to the 
people. So, with this convoy amend- 
ment which I offered—granting for sake 
of argument, without admitting the val- 
idity of the contention, that Congress 
cannot expressly prohibit the President 
from sending convoys, no serious-minded 
man can deny Congress has the right— 
nay the duty—to advise the President 
that such action would be contrary to 
their desires and to the dictates of their 
collective judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the Mundt 
amendment and I shall read it to re- 
fresh your minds. It provides: 

It is the sense of this Congress that the 
convoying of vessels into belligerent harbors 
= through belligerent waters be not under- 

en. 


Why should not the proponents of this 
bill accept that amendment? The Amer- 
ican people believe that the convoying of 
vessels into belligerent waters is more 
likely to get us into war than any one 
other thing. Secretary Knox said it 
would be an act of war. The President 
has stated to the country, according to 
the press, time and time again, that it is 
not his purpose to use the Navy to con- 
voy any vessels into belligerent waters. 
Why should this amendment not be 
accepted? It is not undertaking to leg- 
islate. It is merely giving to the Execu- 
tive and those who administer this law 
what is in the mind of Congress in pass- 
ing the law. I said yesterday, in my re- 
marks upon this bill, that the committee 
amendment is less than a gesture. Why? 
Because it is contended that the Presi- 
dent has such power, and this bill merely 
Says that we are not granting him any 
power to do so in this bill. It is less than 
a gesture. If we get into this convoying 
business, you will not merely be con- 
voying American vessels, because Amer- 
ica does not have many vessels. These 
supplies more likely will be carried to 
Europe, the British Empire, in British 
vessels. They have the ships. 

You will find, if you do not watch, the 
American Navy convoying British vessels 
with these munitions of war into bellig- 
erent waters and convoying our own ves- 
sels. Then the opportunity will be there. 
Everyone admits we have been in war for 
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some time, and many technical acts of 
war have been committed. We have not 
been fired upon because we have not been 
anywhere to get shot at yet, but you get 
your naval vessels and your American 
ships into the war zone and it will not be 
long until some of your war vessels or 
your merchant ships will be sunk, and 
then the flame will go over America and 
you cannot stay out of that costly, bloody 
European-Asiatic-African war. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr, JENSEN. The the American flag 
will be fired on, and we will be in the war. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; and 
we will be fired on. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, the 
introduction of this amendment pre- 
sents one of the strangest spectacles, one 
of the most unusual situations, I have 
seen on the floor of this House in a long, 
long time. All week we have been hav- 
ing the opponents of this bill appear in 
the role of strict constitutionalists. They 
want the letter of the Constitution lived 
up to. They do not want the Congress 
to give away by inference or innuendo 
any power that is given to the Congress 
by the Constitution. Some of them are 
using this argument to get around the 
clear mandate of the American people. 
Yet these same strict constitutionalists, 
who are opposed to this bill, in the out- 
set, come here and say “We want, by in- 
nuendo, by inference, to upset the Con- 
stitution and take away from the con- 
stitutional powers of our Chief Execu- 
tive.” 

These opponents to the bill would take 
away the President’s constitutional power 
by direct action if they could. But since 
they cannot do that, they try to do it 
by indirection, by inference. 

I must confess I do not follow your 
logic and I do not think the American 
people will. The American people are 
tired of this bickering over this bill. 
What they want is to give full aid to 
Britain. I am afraid that some of those 
opposed to this measure have forgotten 
that the American people made their 
choice for President in the election last 
November; and want to have the elec- 
tion over again. I dislike to say this, 
but I think it is true. Some of the 
minority are losing sight of what the 
American people want in their efforts to 
embarrass our Chief Executive. 

I wonder if they would present the 
same limiting amendment if a Republi- 
can President had been elected? We do 
not want any politics in this bill. But if 
you want to be strict in preserving the 
powers of Congress, then by the same 
logic you must give the President the 
constitutional powers to which he is en- 
titled. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Ihave only a limited 
time. I will yield if the gentleman will 
get me some more time. 

I think Mr. Willkie has shown himself 
to be a real, true American. He has put 
away partisanship as far as this matter 
is concerned, and in supporting this meas- 
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ure he is carrying out the dictates of the 
American people. I think your argu- 
ments would be more persuasive and you 
would accomplish more good if you would 
compliment Mr. Willkie and go along 
with the idea and principle that the 
American people want carried out. 

Mr. Chairman, as far as the convoy 
matter is concerned, we all realize that 
nothing that can be written into this bill 
will take anything away from or give 
anything to the President’s right as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 
So why should we indulge in this idle 
and meaningless language to take a slap 
at the President or to say that we do not 
have confidence in him? The American 
people have confidence in our President, 
and I believe the majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress have also. He, above 
any man, represents the hope of people 
the world over who want to be free. 

Mr. Chairman, in passing upon this bill, 
the primary question I think we must 
determine is whether an Axis victory 
would be detrimental to the Government 
and the people of the United States. I 
do not see how anyone who has studied 
the course of events during the past few 
years, and who has taken cognizance of 
the declared aims and policies of the Axis 
governments, can reach but one decision 
on this point. Indeed, the American peo- 
ple appreciate the disastrous result that 
would befall if the forces fighting the 
totalitarian aggressors should lose. This 
is more than a war of armies—it is a war 
of ideas, of religion, of philosophies, and, 
being a conflict to the death on this basis, 
it affects very directly and immediately 
the welfare and rights of the people in 
this country of every class. 

The American people have wisely de- 
clared that it is to our interest to give all 
possible aid to the Allies short of war. On 
the floor of the House today there is no 
real dispute on this issue. The majority 
report of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
reaches this conclusion, and with equal 
definiteness the minority report declares 
all-out aid to Britain to be the logical 
national policy of this Government. 

What, then, is the argument and dis- 
pute about? Unfortunately, I am afraid 
that some Members of the House have al- 
lowed personal antagonisms and minor 
considerations to obliterate their views 
of the prime objective we are trying to 
reach. Admittedly, no bill that could be 
prepared would in all details please all, 
or perhaps any of us, but we must re- 
member that the carrying out of this 
definite policy, which, in my mind, is the 
best chance of saving our Government 
and of keeping us out of war, is the pri- 
mary purpose, and it should not be de- 
flected from by political or personal 
differences, 

The American people are tired of inde- 
cision—they want action. They do not 
want this bill, which is their surest 
chance of survival, to be thwarted and 
defeated because of petty bickering or 
political jealousies. 

Some Members tlaim to be opposed 
to this measure because of the wide and 
broad powers it gives to the Chief Execu- 
tive of this Nation. I do not believe the 
American people will accept this excuse. 
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In the time of a crisis or emergency there 
must be swift and immediate action. 
The framers of our Constitution, with 
their uncanny foresight, realized this and 
made a most wise provision to take care 
of it in the basic law of our land. The 
Constitution places all executive power 
in the President. This power cannot be 
shared by Congress. I do not believe 
this bill gives the President any power 
that he does not have under the Consti- 
tution. Furthermore, the great wisdom 
of this constitutional provision has at 
many times been demonstrated. Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Wilson, 
during times of emergency, exercised 
great executive power which in many 
instances went further than the powers 
contained in this bill. It is true that 
Jefferson in negotiating the Louisiana 
Purchase, Lincoln in suspending the writ 
of habeas corpus and calling for 75,000 
volunteers, and Wilson in arbitrarily fix- 
ing prices and eliminating competition, 
were all called dictators and usurpers. 
But who, today, can or does question the 
wisdom or necessity of their action. 

America today is at stake. Our insti- 
tutions, our welfare, and those liberties 
which we prize so highly are in issue. 
This is no time for quibbling over details. 
LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BENDER] is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. BENDER, Mr. Chairman, talk 
about partisanship in connection with 
this lend-lease bill should not be directed 
to this side of the House. Last week our 
Republican leadership indicated to us 
very definitely that there were no in- 
structions they had to give us. We are 
acting here as Americans, not as Re- 
publicans. Our action is not dictated 
by anyone. No dilatory tactics have 
been used. The time for debate has been 
set and allotted by the leadership on 
both sides of the aisle. We Republicans 
have had no steamroller to use. We 
have had no jobs to offer to anyone in 
connection with our vote on this or any 
other measure. We are in the minority. 

I am in favor of legislation aiding 
Great Britain and am prepared to vote 
for a lend-lease bill which will restrict 
the authority of the President within 
reasonable limits. I believe that con- 
gressional consent should be given be- 
fore any vessel of the United States is 
used for any purpose connected with 
the present war. It must be limited in 
its scope both as to the time of its effec- 
tiveness and the extent of the delegated 
power. 

I want to vote for this particular bill. 
We have gone part of the way, as far 
as Iam concerned, in making it possible 
for me to vote for it, in passing the 
Dirksen amendment, When some people 
say it is ineffective and that it is mean- 
ingless, I point to the fact that Judge 
Sumners, chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, did not think it was 
meaningless. He thought it meant what 
it said when it retained for Congress 
the control that they desired and the 
control we said we wanted in connection 
with this bill. 
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I plead with you to vote for this 
Mundt convoy amendment so that the 
President knows just exactly where we 
stand. Republicans and Democrats 
ought to forget their partisanship in this 
situation and unite. There are several 
vital points on which you should yield, 
yield so that we may go out of here 
unitedly. If you yield in the matter of 
providing a ceiling in connection with 
expenditures and that convoys will not 
be permitted, you will remove dangers 
that will prove very troublesome and very 
costly to all of us. Vote “yes” on this 
amendment and other vital amendments 
and provide speedy aid to England and 
safeguard our own peace and safety. 
[Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fisu] is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I hope we 
shall not have any more time consumed 
in the House by the reading of letters 
from foreign countries telling what this 
Congress should do. I do not think it 
serves any useful purpose to have some- 
body from some foreign country tell us 
what our duty is in America and in the 
Congress of the United States. 

No one on either side has tried to de- 
lay or obstruct the consideration of this 
bill for 1 minute. We have gone along 
and cooperated with the majority as to 
the amount of time for general debate 
and the consideration of this bill; and 
we hope to finish it tomorrow before 
midnight. I trust no Member will re- 
peat the statement that we are trying 
to obstruct the bill or to delay its con- 
sideration in the House. 

I am sorry the convoy amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpt] does not go further. 
I should like to see a direct prohibition 
upon the President, whether he be a Re- 
publican or a Democrat, I should like 
to see it permanent law that the Pres- 
ident cannot use our Navy to convoy 
ships into war zones. I am not at all 
sure that we have not the power to do it 
anyway, because the Constitution gives 
to the Congress the power to provide and 
maintain a navy and to make rules for 
the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces. I do not know 
why we have not got the right under 
those regulations to have such an affirm- 
ative proposition before us. This is not 
the case, however. The gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munor] has intro- 
duced an amendment saying that it is 
the sense of Congress that our naval ves- 
sels should not be used to convoy ships 
into the war zone. Certainly that is the 
sense of the Congress. All the Cabinet 
officers who testified on the bill told us 
it was an act of war. 

This is a very simple proposition. If 
you want to keep out of war and express 
the will of the American people, you 
should vote for this amendment. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. KEE] is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 
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Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I said yes- 
terday when I stood before you in the 
well of this House that I believed that 
convoying ships would be an act of war. 
It would leave our naval vessels open to 
attack. I would vote against any pro- 
vision directing the convoying of ships 
or authorizing it at this time and under 
present conditions; but we have now be- 
fore us a measure that does not mention 
the convoying of ships and this is not 
the time nor place to deal with that sub- 
ject. The bill under consideration does 
not mention the transportation of any 
goods and materials. It does not au- 
thorize the President or anybody else to 
either transport materials or have them 
convoyed. The only place in the bill 
where convoying is mentioned is in the 
amendment which reads: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize or to permit the authorization of 
convoying vessels by naval vessels of the 
United States. 


We recognized the fact there was no 
provision in this bill as originally pro- 
posed authorizing any convoying of 
ships. That question was not then nor 
is it now germane to the bill nor perti- 
nent, but submitting to the wish ex- 
pressed because of the dire fears that 
someone might construe some term in 
the bill as authorizing the convoying of 
ships we, put in the committee amend- 
ment I have just quoted. 

The gentleman from Ohio a moment 
ago referred to the committee amend- 
ment as a sop to the American people. 
If ever there was a sop offered to the 
American people it is the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. MunpT]. It is a sop because it 
does not mean anything in the world. 
My colleagues over here all agree that 
Congress has no right to insert a provi- 
sion in any bill, nor even pass a special 
one, taking away from the President His 
constitutional rights. 

You all agree we cannot put in this 
bill a provision directly prohibiting the 
President from authorizing ships to be 
convoyed. If you thought otherwise you 
would have offered such an amendment. 
Now, instead of proposing an amend- 
ment in plain and direct language stat- 
ing and forbidding the convoy of ships, 
you offer an amendment to do what? 
That it is the “sense of the Congress” 
that these vessels shall not be convoyed. 
What does “sense of the Congress” 
mean? It means that you are aware of 
this fact that you cannot alter the cons- 
titutional provision under which the 
President has the right to convoy or to 
order convoys of these ships. This 
amendment we are now considering does 
not mean a thing and I hope it will be 
defeated. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. MunptT] to 
the committee amendment, 

The question was taken; and oL a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Munpt) there 
were—ayes 74, noes 111. 

So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 
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‘ The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 
Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Cooper, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 1776) further to 
promote the defense of the United 
States, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude an article published in the Staple 
Cotton Review of January 1941 by A. H. 
Stone of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I am 
advised by the Public Printer that this 
article will take two and a half pages, 
the cost of which is $112, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that notwithstanding the 
cost the article may be printed as an ex- 
tension of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
article appearing in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WiccLESworTH] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Record and 
to include a very fine speech in reference 
to peace made by William Cardinal 
O'Connell, of Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG] 
delivered an address over the radio this 
afternoon, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD, 
and to include this speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. MANSFIELD]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. ELLIS, Mr. CRAWFORD, Mr. DIRK- 
SEN, and Mr. HrnsHaw asked and were 
given permission to extend their own 
remarks in the Recorp.) 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Hess (at the request of Mr. 
Eston), for today, on account of illness, 

To Mrs. O'Day (at the request of Mr. 
CULLEN), indefinitely, on account of ill- 
ness, 

To Mr. CELLER (at the request of Mr. 
CULLEN), indefinitely, on account of ill- 
ness, 
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ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled a joint resolution of the House of 
the following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution making 
an appropriation to the United States 
Maritime Commission for emergency 
cargo ship construction, and for other 
purposes. : 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a joint reso- 
lution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution making an 
appropriation to the United States Maritime 
Commission for emergency cargo ship con- 
struction, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, Febru- 
ary 7, 1941, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


The Committee on Agriculture will 
hold a hearing on Tuesday, February 11, 
1941, at 10 a. m., on H. J. Res. 15 in 
Room 1324, New House Office Building. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries will hold public hearings 
at 10 a. m. on the following dates on the 
matters named: 

Thursday, February 20, 1941: 

H. R. 554, to exempt sail vessels from 
the provisions of section 13 of the act of 
March 4, 1915, as amended, requiring the 
manning of certain merchant vessels by 
able seamen, and for other purposes. 
(Manning requirements for sail vessels.) 

H. R. 2520, to amend the act entitled 
“An act to except yachts, tugs, towboats, 
and unrigged vessels from certain pro- 
visions of the act of June 25, 1936, as 
amended,” approved June 16, 1938. 
(Manning requirements for seagoing 
barges.) 

Friday, February 21, 1941: 

H. R. 2074, to amend section 353 (b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended. (Experience requirements, 
radio operators on cargo ships.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


176. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill to authorize the payment of 
certain unpaid Creek equalization claims and 
to repeal a provision contained in the De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act of June 19, 1934 
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(48 Stat: 1021-1033); to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

177. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of a bill to 
facilitate refund of excess amounts. collected 
by the Forest Service in connection with 
utilization of national-forest resources and 
use of land; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

178. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to authorize the exchange of cer- 
tain Indian-owned and privately owned lands 
on the Santa Ysabel Indian Reservation, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

179. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to authorize the sale and convey- 
ance of certain property now held by the 
Secretary of the Interior in trust for the 
benefit of the undetermined heirs of Jack- 
son Barnett, deceased Creek enrollee No. 4524; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

180. A letter from the Coordinator, Office 
for Emergency Management, transmitting a 
draft of a bill to amend the National Housing 
Act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

181. A letter from the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting the draft of a pro- 
posed bill to consolidate the municipal court 
and the police court of the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

182. A letter from the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting the draft of a pro- 
posed bill to amend an act to make unlawful 
the transportation of convict-made goods in 
interstate commerce, and for other purposes, 
approved October 14, 1940; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

183. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting the draft of a proposed bill 
authorizing the installation of parking met- 
ers or other devices on the streets of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

184. A letter from the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting the draft of a pro- 
posed bill to amend the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1939, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 814. A bill for 
the relief of Dr. Gustav Weil, Irma Weil, and 
Marion Weil; without amendment (Rept. No. 
82). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 1264. A bill for 
the relief of Charles Molnar; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 33). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Whole House. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 1991. A bill for 
the relief of Ludwig Baur; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 34). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 1992. A bill for 
the relief of Rudolfo Kaufmann and his wife, 
Ellincr T. Kaufmann; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 35). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 2415. A bill for 
the relief of David Morgenstern; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 36). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 2416. A bill for 
the relief of Salomon Georg Kaufmann, his 
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wife, Doris Kaufmann, nee Stern, and their 
child, John Michael Peter Kaufmann; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 37). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MACIEJEWSKI: Committee on Immi- 


_gration and Naturalization. H. R. 387. A 


bill for the relief of Dr. Frantisek Blonek and 
Ema Blonek; without amendment (Rept. No. 
88). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MASON: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 1376. A bill to 
record the lawful admission to the United 
States for permanent residence of Ona Lovci- 
kiene and children, Edmundos and Regina; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 39). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. MACIEJEWSKI: Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. H. R. 1539. A 
bill for the relief of Izaak Szaja Licht; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 40). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MASON: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 2141. A bill for 
the relief of Karel Lederer; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 41). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MACIEJEWSKI: Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. H. R. 2414. A 
bill for the relief of Meier Langermann, his 
wife, Friederike, and son Joseph; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 42). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. ~ 

Mr. MASON: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 2557. A bill for 
the relief of Moses Limon and Ida Julia 
Limon; without amendment (Rept. No. 43). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTI, commit- 
tees were discharged from the considera- 
tion of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: ; 


A bill (H. R. 465) granting a pension to 
George E. Cornelius; Committee on Pensions 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2918) granting a pension to 
Maud Carrico; Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts: 

H.R.3129. A bill providing for an amend- 
ment to the Fair Labor Standards Act; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr, HEALEY: 

H. R. 3130. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IZAC: 

H. R. 3131. A bill providing for a Naval Aero- 
nautical Academy in the San Diego Bay area 
in the State of California, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LARRABEE: 

H.R.3132. A bill to establish a Division 
of Aviation Education in the United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H. R. 3133. A bill to provide for the imposi- 
tion of import quotas upon articies bound on 
the free list in foreign trade agreements; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H. R. 3134. A bill to provide for payment to 
postal employees of time and one-half for 
overtime; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 
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By Mr. COSTELLO: 

H. R. 3135. A bill to provide for the retire- 
ment, rank, and pay of chiefs of arms, 
branches, and services of the War Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. Res. 97. Resolution for the consideration 

of H. R. 562; to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY: 

H. Res 98. Resolution for the appointment 
of a European Food Distribution Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their Senate Memorial No. 
2, relating to aid to Great Britain; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
with reference to Senate Joint Resolutions 6 
and 7; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Senate Joint Memorial No. 
2, concerning administrational and jurisdic- 
tional powers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their House Joint Memorials Nos. 
1 and 2, with reference to foreign affairs; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their Senate Concurrent Resolution 
5, with reference to the national-preparedness 
program; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Joint Memorial No. 1, con- 
cerning the location of a dam at the so- 
called Boysen dam site near Thermopolis, 
Wyo.; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 


— — 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts: 

H.R.3136. A bill for the relief of Con- 
stantinos Georgiades; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 3137. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary A. Russell; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R.3138. A bill for the relief of William 
J. Furey; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3139. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Rocco Capodilupo; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 3140. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Rouncevill; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PADDOCK: 

H. R. 3141. A bill for the relief of Fred 
Farner; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 3142. A bill for the relief of Ernest 
Schroeder; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: 

H. R. 3143. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Hattie R. S. Gates; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. SCHUETZ: 

H.R.3144. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
A. Plozy; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. R. 3145. A bill for the relief of Walter 
McHenry; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R.3146. A bill for the relief of Jessie 
McHenry; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 


224. By Mr. GOSSETT: Petition of H. R. 
Park, W. W. McClister, Morris Ferrell, and 
other citizens of Krum, Denton County, Tex., 
urging legislation to curb strikes in national- 
defense industries during the present emer- 
gency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

225. By Mr. McINTYRE: Petition of the 
State Senate of Wyoming, which is a joint 
memorial, memorializing the Congress of the 


‘United States to approve the location of a 


dam at the so-called Boysen dam site near 
Thermopolis, Wyo., as against the proposed 
dam site at Kane, Wyo.; to the Committee 
on Irrigration and Reclamation. 

226. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of resi- 
dents of Massachusetts, urging that the John- 
son Act should be upheld and that no gov- 
ernmental aid—military, financial, or eco- 
nomic, should be extended to any belligerent, 
for military purposes, in any foreign war in 
the Eastern or Western Hemisphere; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

227. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Local No. 23, United Federal Workers of 
America, Washington, D. C., urging consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
foreign affairs; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

228. Also, petition of the Camden County 
Chamber of Commerce, Camden, N. J., urging 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to the St. Lawrence seaway; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

229. Also, petition of the American Transit 
Association, New York, N. Y., urging consider- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
labor legislation; to the Committee on Labor. 

230. Also, petition of the Chicago News- 
paper Guild, Chicago, Ill., urging considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
House bill 1776 and foreign affairs; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

231, Also, petition of the International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada, New Haven, 
Conn., urging consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the Wagner Act and the 
Pao and Hours Act; to the Committee on 
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Frinay, FEBRUARY 7, 1941 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


From time immemorial, our Heavenly 
Father, human hearts have turned to 
Thee in great crises for help in sorrow 
and in grief, for comfort and guidance; 
so consider and hear us, O God. Today 
let knowledge come and wisdom linger 
and hold us to the realization that no 
house can stand and no country can en- 
dure built on the crumbling rocks of 
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falsehood and inhuman aggression. 
Hasten the hour, O Lord, when the of- 
fending eye of militarism shall be 
plucked out, the steel hand of theft shall 
be cut off, and the cruel foot of invasion 
shall stumble into the abyss of darkness 
and death. Oh let us hear the sweep of 
the spirit’s wings singing the song of 
freemen in a free world. We pray that 
mental poise, calmness, unity, and self- 
restraint may clothe our deliberations; 
that the Congress may be at its strong- 
est and best and looking back at the 
close of these hours with pardonable 
pride, feeling a sense of Thine approval. 
In our Saviour’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Baldridge, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 15. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives 
to have printed for its use additional 
copies of the hearings held before said 
committee on the bill (H. R. 1776) fur- 
ther to promote the defense of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a concurrent 
resolution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. 350. An act providing additional pay 
for aides to the President of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

S. 376. An act providing for the ad- 
vancement on the retired list of certain 
officers of the line of the United States 
Navy; and 

S. Con. Res. 4. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional 
copies of Senate Document No. 8, current 
session, of the report of the committee 
appointed by the Attorney General to in- 
vestigate the need for procedural reform 
in various administrative tribunals. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. BaRR- 
LEY and Mr. Brewster members of the 
joint select committee on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in the act of 
February 16, 1889, as amended by the 
act of March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to 
authorize and provide for the disposition 
of useless papers in the executive de- 
partments,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers in the following departments 
and agencies: t 


1. Department of Agriculture, 

2. Department of Justice. 

3. Department of Labor. 

4. Department of the Navy. 

5. Department of the Treasury. 

6. Post Office Department. 

7. Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

8. Federal Security Agency, Social Se- 
curity Board. 

9. Federal Works Agency, Work Proj- 
ects Administration. 

10. Library of Congress. 

11. The National Archives, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an article by Herbert J. Burgstahler, 
president of Ohio Wesleyan University. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recor on the lease-lend 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recor and include 
therein Senate Joint Resolutions 5, 6, and 
7, of the California State Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I hold in my hand an article cut out of 
last night’s Star, dated February 6, in 
connection with the Hudson Motor Car 
Co. at Detroit. This company an- 
nounced it was ready to go to work on 
the defense program, and within 1 hour 
after the company’s announcement that 
it had begun defense operations Chair- 
man Arthur E. Rabb, of the Michigan 
Labor Mediation Board, disclosed that a 
notice of intent to strike had been filed by 
the Hudson Local of the United Automo- 
bile Workers, C. I. O. union. 

If this administration means that time 
is an element here, I cannot see why they 
permit the C. I. O. group to continue to 
strike. Here is a concern that announces 
it is working on war orders, and within 
1 hour the C. I. O. takes the opportunity 
to call a strike. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. What is the reason the 
other unions give consideration to the 
war work, but the C. I. O. wants to quit? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I think the 
C. I. O. wants to communize and socialize 
this country, not only take over the labor 
end of the country but take over the 
management of the country and the Gov- 
ernment itself. I do not believe we should 
permit it. CApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record by insert- 
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ing therein an address by Secretary Knox. 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Rankin of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the Rrcorp.] 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present, 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 8] 

Bolles Duncan O'Day 
Burgin Hancock Patrick 
Cannon, Fla, Hess Ramsay 
Casey, Mass, Jarrett Reed, III. 
Celler Kirwan Scrugham 
Clason McGranery Somers, N. Y. 
Douglas Norton Sweeney 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Doxey). Four hundred and nine Mem- 


bers have answered to their names, a 
quorum. 

On motion of Mr. McCormack, further 
proceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the majority 
leader a question, if I may. I would like 
to inquire of my good friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] what is the 
program mapped out for today. Is it 
the gentleman’s purpose to finish the 
consideration of the pending bill today, 
regardless of how long it may take? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam pleased that 
my friend has asked that question, be- 
cause it will enable me to state the views 
of the majority leadership. It is our 
opinion that the consideration of this 
bill should be concluded before 6 o'clock. 
If that is not done, it is cur view that 
with the opportunity of sitting tomorrow 
we should not subject the Members to 
the strain that would exist after being in 
session so many hours under the 5-min- 
ute rule. So it is the intention of the 
leadership to adjourn the House be- 
tween 5:30 and 6 o'clock this afternoon, 
or in that vicinity, if it appears then that 
the bill cannot be disposed of today, and 
to adjourn until tomorrow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
think the gentleman is speaking as the 
House would want him to speak, because 
I think it would be unwise to go far into 
the night, particularly when we can 
come in here tomorrow at 10 o’clock, if 
the Members so desire, and have a ses- 
sion at that time. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Iam very pleased 
that my distinguished friend agrees with 
the views of the leadership in this House. 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. I am in entire accord with 
the gentleman’s ideas; and assuming we 
finish under the 5-minute rule by half 
past 5 or 6 o’clock, there would ten be 
required at least two votes, one on the 
motion to recommit and one on the final 
passage. What would be the determina- 
tion of the gentleman in that event? 

Mr, McCORMACK. I would rather 
not pass on that now. I think my answer 
to the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is sufficient at this time. 
We can decide the question of the gen- 
tleman from New York when that situa- 
tion develops; but it is the view of the 
Speaker, in which I concur, that there is 
no necessity of sitting through into the 
night when we can meet tomorrow and 
proceed to a final consideration of the 
measure. I believe the membership 
would like to finish the consideration of 
the bill today if that can be done, because 
of other reasons that are not personal to 
the leadership on either side, so we may 
have a week-end adjournment; but to 
say that we will do so if we do not get 
through the consideration of the bill 
before 6 o’clock would not be proper. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If 
the gentleman will permit, I may also add 
that this is not delaying the bill at all, 
because the Senate committee is not 
ready to have it taken up in the Senate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. FISH. If the gentleman will per- 
mit, of course the gentleman under- 
stands there is no desire at all to delay 
the consideration of the bill; in fact, we 
would like to expedite its consideration; 
but the gentlemen of the House must 
realize that so far we have only been dis- 
cussing committee amendments, and we 
have not reached the amendments that 
we want to offer, and, of course, we shall 
want time to discuss those amendments. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I also want to 
make the further observation that there 
will be many important amendments 
coming up this afternoon, and I hope 
that all the Members will stay on the 
floor; and I further want to say with 
reference t) Monday, for the information 
of the Members of the House, that in 
response to an inqviry of the distin- 
guished minority leader the other day I 
stated that the bill from the Ways and 
Means Committee increasing the debt 
limit would come up at that time. I wish 
to refer to that statement at this time 
so that Members on both sides of the 
aisle will understand that we are hopeful 
that that measure will be pas ed on 
Monday. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. What is that debt limit? 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. The proposed 
limit is $65,000,000,000. 

Mr. RICH, That is a pretty high limit. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by including an 
article from the Economist. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make this after- 
noon, and to include certain tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp concerning a grad- 
uate from the Naval Academy, a gentle- 
man from my own district. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recor and to include an editorial 
from the recent issue from a paper in my 
district. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an apprecia- 
tion of the recent contribution by Holly- 
wood to the President’s birthday balls. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’BRIFN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a short edi- 
torial concerning one of our distinguished 
colleagues, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
cbjection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a recent editorial from the 
Baltimore Sun. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include a brief article from a magazine. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


PROMOTION OF DEFENSE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 1776) further to 
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promote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1776, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose yesterday the committee 
amendment to section 3 of the bill had 
been disposed of. Section 3 is now sub- 
ject to further amendment. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLoom: Page 4, 
after line 5, insert a new subsection, as 
follows: 

“(e) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize or permit the authorization of 
the entry of any American vessel into a com- 
bat area in violation of section 3 of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939.” 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I would 
merely state that this bill does not au- 
thorize in any way any change in section 
3 of the Neutrality Act respecting the 
movement of ships to a combat zone. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, is this not an amendment 
that has been worked out after sugges- 
tions made, one having been made in the 
committee by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Vorys] and one made also by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] 
in his remarks the other day, at which 
time he said he would offer an amend- 
ment? Ihave conferred with the gentle- 
men who have these proposed amend- 
ments, and I think the amendment as 
worked out is satisfactory, since it seems 
to meet the same end that we all have 
been trying to accomplish. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment which I have offered has 
been taken up by members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on both sides. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
offered a similar amendment, as did the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cor. 
MER]. The amendment in no way affects 
section 3 of the Neutrality Act, which 
remains the same. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be again read by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk 
again reported the amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If I understand cor- 
rectly, the committee does not intend 
in any way to abdicate any of the power 
which the President might otherwise 
have in respect to naval craft. It is not 
the intention of the amendment to in- 
clude naval craft. It includes only our 
merchant marine. Is that correct? 
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Mr. BLOOM. It includes hoth, but the 
amendment speaks for itself. Section 3 
of the Neutrality Act remains identically 
the same. It does not change anything. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Is it not true 
that this amendment provides substan- 
tially that nothing in H. R. 1776 shall 
affect in any way the provisions con- 
tained in the Neutrality Act as to com- 
bat areas? 

Mr. BLOOM. That is true. That is 
absolutely correct. Section 3 I am talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. And is it not also 
true that section 2 (a) of the Neutrality 
Act, which prohibits the use of Ameri- 
can vessels in transporting men and ma- 
terials to belligerents, is so shot full of 
exceptions and explanations that it is 
not a very valuable section of the neu- 
trality law? 

Mr. BLOOM. No. The gentleman 
knows he is wrong there, but this sec- 
tion 3 is clearer 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. 
myself clear. 

Mr. BLOOM. But you want me to 
answer you. I said “No”; that this sec- 
tion 3 is clearer and more definite and 
to the point. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Section 3 is 
broader in its prohibition as to the use 
of American vessels than the provisions 
of section 2, and therefore the way this 
is presented by the committee is a 
broader prohibition upon the use of 
American ships than the particular sug- 
gestion which I offered in committee or 
the suggestion which the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Comer] offered 
the other day on the floor. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. BLOOM. That is right. This is 
very comprehensive. This amendment 
was offered so as to satisfy Members on 
both sides. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, of course, I am supporting 
the amendment now before the House, 
because I believe it will help keep my 
country out of the European war. 

My vote on this bill and all amend- 
ments will be directed by that ,uiding 
star—keeping America out of the present? 
European and Asiatic wars. T took that 
position in 1939 when the question before 
us was lifting the embargo. There was 
a great deal of protest against a negoti- 
ated peace at that time, just as there is 
today. I stated then that, in my humble 
opinion, if we pursued a different course 
the war in Europe would come to an end 
in the settlement of the controversy over 
the Polish Corridor. I said that if we 
proceeded to lift that embargo it would 
be a green light for England and France 
to go into a war for which they were not 
prepared. Although war had been de- 
clared, the real hard fighting had not 
begun. I said that if we lifted the em- 
bargo, it would encourage England and 
France in the belief that America was 
going in also. I said if we did do it, we 
would be encouraging them to go into 
war against most overwhelming odds. 
Time has borne out that prediction. 
More than a year has passed, and France 
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has collapsed. She went down pleading 
to America to come to her assistance. 

We are now embarking upon a policy 
that is strange and untried. The people 
of this country are appealing to us to 
help England, but to keep America out 
of this war. It seems to me that we 
have reached the point now that if we 
are going to prepare—and we must have 
an air force to prepare—we must have 
time in which to do it, and it may be that 
the passage of this law will give us that 
time. 

There are only three possible outcomes 
in this conflict. One of them is a ne- 
gotiated peace. I know that some people 
will throw up their hands and say they 
are not for a negotiated peace. Then if 
there is no chance of negotiating a set- 
tlement of this conflict it must end in a 
victory either for Germany or for Eng- 
land. In my humble opinion the British 
Empire today is in the greatest danger in 
its history. I have not underestimated 
the bombing plane. I have watched it 
ever since Gen. Billy Mitchell sank the 
Ostfriesland in Hampton Roads. I am 
convinced that it is so powerful today 
that no navy will dare approach a hos- 
tile coast of a country that is sufficiently 
supplied with bombing planes and with 
submarines. According to the informa- 
tion we have, our air force is deficient, 
and we must have time to build it up. 

There are at least two things in this 
world that probably have to come to an 
end. One of them is the domination of 
the world by floating crafts, by floating 
navies. The other is the domination of 
the financial world by the gold stand- 
ard. Away back and beyond this con- 
flict, back beyond the conflict over de- 
mocracy, we are seeing a world-wide 
conflict between these two economic 
theories, a managed currency and the 
gold standard; and yet those of us who 
are supposed to be on the gold standard 
side, have seen countries abandon the 
gold standard and we are now on a 
managed currency ourselves. 

But the other alternative is victory 
for England. 

England cannot win this war by her- 
self. If we are not going to have a 

+ negotiated peace, it is going to be neces- 
sary to send armies into continental 
Europe and into Berlin. If we are going 
to enter this war with that in view I 
shudder to think what may happen. We 
shall perhaps lose five or ten million 
men in the attempt, the pick and flower 
of America’s best manhood, and then I 
am not sure we would succeed, because 
we would be attempting to invade the 
continent of Europe against one of the 
most powerful military forces in the 
world. We would be met with every- 
thing from heavy artillery and bombing 
Planes to poison gas. 

Do not get the idea that any country is 
too humane today to use poison gas in 
war. War is an abandonment of hu- 
manity; in a way it is an abandonment 
of all humane feelings. Do you suppose 
we would hesitate to use poison gas if 
we were to get into this war and our 
Pacific coast were invaded by Japanese 
hordes? No. We would use everything 
that would kill a human being. Do you 
suppose England would hesitate if it were 
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necessary to save her country from the 
devastation of being overrun by Hitler 
and his hordes? No. England would do 
just what any other country would do. 
She is going to do everything necessary 
to save her people from being conquered. 
We may expect to meet the same opposi- 
tion if we attempt to invade the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

I make this statement because this is 
probably the only chance I shall have to 
speak to the House on this subject. I 
want to go along with this bill, but there 
are certain amendments I hope to see 
adopted, some of which were discussed 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH] the other day. I want to 
save my country from being plunged into 
a devastating war while at the same time 
I want to furnish all the aid we can to 
England commensurate with our national 
safety. I believe also we are going to 
have to build the greatest air force in 
the world. This may give us time to do 
so. But whatever it takes, I for one shall 
use as my guiding star the policy that 
I think will keep my country out of an- 
other devastating war that might wreck 
this Nation, leaving crepe on every door- 
knob in America, broken hearts, widows’ 
weeds, and vacant chairs in every home, 
and leave us a burden of debt that would 
take untold generations to pay. LAp- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. COURTNEY] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Courtney] is the gentleman to whom 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LUTHER 
A. Jounson] referred in the matter of 
extending his time. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I made the request that the 
gentleman from Tennessee be allowed to 
proceed for 10 minutes because he has 
been ill and he is a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FISH. I have no objection, Mr. 
Chairman, but I hope the gentleman 
from New York and the gentleman from 
Texas will have no objection when im- 
portant amendments are under consid- 
eration if the gentlemen on our side ask 
for a little additional time. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I feel 
we have been very generous. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr, Courtney] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
quested this time to proceed possibly out 
of order, because the adjournment of 
Wednesday night precluded me from 
making some brief observations on the 
pending bill, which I now desire to do. 
The bill has been so thoroughly discussed 
in all its component parts that specific 
discussion of any features would be un- 
necessary. Ido believe, however, that the 
bill with the amendments that will be 
adopted gives the proper authority to 
the proper officials, with all necessary 
checks and counterbalances to do what 
the American people are determined to 
do—that is, give England every aid short 
of war, at the same time so helping our 


own defenses to keep war away from our 
shores, 
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As we debate the bill under considera- 
tion, I realize the fact that with its final 
passage America is assuming a responsi- 
bility unparalleled in its history, but I 
believe that our people generally would 
think us craven and unfit for the posi- 
tion that we hold should we neglect our 
own defenses at this critical period and 
fail to come to the aid of democracies 
and free peoples threatened with utter 
extinction at the hands of dictators and 
tyrants whose only law is brute force and 
cruel destruction. 

I have heard no Member on the floor 
of this House, or any person anywhere, 
for that matter, deny that we must quick- 
ly bring this country to a state of total 
defense. Defense against what power? 
Not England if she wins. Not China if 
she escapes. Not Greece if she ultimately 
defends herself successfully, Our prepa- 
rations, of course, must be against Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan in the event of 
their success, already joined as they are 
in a solemn pact and league to bring 
their joint might against us at their pleas- 
ure. If they lose we are safe, and those 
heroic nations now standing against them 
constitute our first line of defense. This 
bill, therefore, instead of being a bill to 
get us into war, as some of its opponents 
claim, is in reality a bill to keep us out 
of war. 

I had hoped that the consideration of 
this bill would be purely from a nonparti- 
san standpoint. Yet I noticed during the 
course of the debate and the vote on 
various amendments proposed the oppo- 
sition comes largely from our friends on 
the left, claiming that the bill is a step 
toward war, overlooking the fact that 
they made the same kind of fight on the 
repeal of the arms embargo based on the 
same prophecy; and what false prophets 
they proved to be. 

I assume that most of the opponents 
of this bill have read the hearings before 
cur committee, which were nonpartisan 
in every respect. Among the important 
witnesses appearing, Secretary Hull urged 
the vital necessity of this legislation. 
During the 8 years that he has had his 
finger on the pulse of the international 
situation I have never heard his nonpar- 
tisan partriotism questioned. Secretary 
Stimson, of the Army, and Secretary 
Knox, of the Navy, of whom the same 
thing can be said, were equally emphatic 
in their statements. 

It is claimed by some that this bill, if 
enacted, will violate the principles of 
international law. As a matter of fact 
international law, with the brutal con- 
quests of the past few years without justi- 
fication and with little warning, is a thing 
of the past- The law of self-defense 
among nations now prevails. It is true 
that the totalitarian powers have com- 
mitted no overt act against us. Neither 
did they against the other nations that 
they attacked until ready for the kill. 
The declarations, however, of the Axis 
Powers show that they have designs upon 
us and Hitler personally, in his writings 
and public statements, has indicated the 
same thing in the strongest possible 
manner. 


Of course, a direct invasion of America 
from across the seas is improbable but 
with totalitarian sympathizers in South 
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American countries daily fomenting trou- 
ble there, the establishment of Axis bases 
in South America is not impossible and 
not improbable should they win in the 
present conflict. When that situation 
develops the peril to America would be 
immediate. 

These powers cannot avail themselves 
of the principles of international law for 
another reason. Germany and Italy, 
along with America, were signatories to 
the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact and in 
violating the terms of that pact meant to 
outlaw war, the best international law 
authorities agree that other signatories 
would have the right to supply the state 
attacked with financial and material as- 
sistance, including all munitions of war. 

I think the best synopsis of the situa- 
tion prevailing that makes the enactment 
of this legislation imperative is to be 
found in portions of the testimony of 
Hon. William C. Bullitt before our For- 
eign Affairs Committee, a brilliant diplo- 
mat who has spent half a lifetime in the 
foreign capitals of the world: 


1. We are determined to maintain the in- 
dependence of the United States and our 
government of the people by the people, and 
for the people. 

2. We hate war. Therefore we desire to 
protect our country and our liberties with- 
out going to war. 

3. Germany has drawn Italy and Japan 
into a league directed against us and other 
free nations by a treaty signed in Berlin on 
September 27, 1940. 

4. We cannot appease Germany. It is im- 
possible to appease the unappeasable. And 
the Western Hemisphere is the juiciest mor- 
sel before the dictators. 

5. The earth has been so contracted by the 
airplane that for the first time in our history 
the war machines of Europe can reach the 
Western Hemisphere in a few hours, 

6. The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans remain 
formidable obstacles to invasion of the Amer- 
icas so long as both are controlled either by 
the American Navy or by the navy of a power 
friendly to us. 

7. We have a one-ocean navy and shall not 
have a two-ocean navy before 1946, 

8. So long as the British Navy continues 
to hold the Germans and Italians on the 
other side of the Atlantic, while our fleet 
watches in the Pacific, we have and shall 
have the practical equivalent of a two-ocean 
navy. 

9. If the British Navy should be eliminated, 
we would still have a one-ocean navy, but 
we should have two oceans to defend. 

10. A one-ocean navy cannot cover two 
oceans. 

11. Without the British Navy, we could not 
protect both the Pacific coast and the At- 
lantic coast of the Western Hemisphere. We 
could not lock both the front door and the 
back door of our national home. 

12. An ocean without a fleet is not a de- 
fense but a broad highway for invasion. 

13. There are strong totalitarian elements 
in many states of South America, 

14. The elimination of the British Navy 
and control of either the Atlantic or the 
Pacific by a totalitarian navy would be the 
signal for totalitarian government to be in- 
stalled in one or more states of Latin Amer- 
ica. The movement of totalitarian control 
toward the Panama Cana! would be rapid. 

15. The experience of cities in England has 
shown that it is impossible to prevent bom- 
bardment of the Panama Canal by planes 
based on the northern portion of South 
America, or on Central America, or on air- 
craft carriers, 
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16. If the Panama Canal should be closed 
by bombardment from the air or sabotage, 
our one-ocean Navy would be fixed in one 
ocean and the other ocean would become a 
pathway for invasion. 

17. We are not prepared today to meet an 
attack by the totalitarian states that are 
leagued against us. We must buy time in 
which to prepare. 

18. We can buy that time only by making 
certain that the British Fleet will continue to 
hold the totalitarian forces in Europe while 
our fleet. watches in the Pacific. 

19. If we should permit the conquest of 
the British Isles, the officers and men of the 
British Navy would be threatened with the 
starvation of the entire population of Great 
Britain if they should continue to hold the 
Atlantic for us. It is improbable that they 
could or would dt so for long. 

20. Should the British Navy be eliminated 
and should the Panama Canal be blocked 
before we are prepared, invasion of the West- 
ern Hemisphere would be almost certain. 
It is entirely certain that the shipbuilding 
facilities in the hands of the totalitarian 
dictators would be at least four times as 
great as our shipbuilding facilities, and what 
we had planned to be a two-ocean navy 
would turn out to be only a one-ocean navy 
after all. More than 90 percent of the 
human race would be controlled by the dic- 
tators and be organized both militarily and 
economically against us. A Japanese iron 
ring around Asia and Australasia and a Ger- 
man iron ring around Africa and Europe, 
including Great Britain and Ireland, would 
cut us off from trade with so great a portion 
of the earth that we, in a mutilated stump 
of the Western Hemisphere, would be 
thrown into economic disorder, The stand- 
ard of living of even the poorest American 
would be gravely reduced. And we should 
have to try to support with our crippled 
economic system armaments colossal enough 
to resist the whole world. We should have 
to organize our American life on a military 
basis from top to bottom and maintain it 
on a military basis throughout years of mis- 
ery and years of totalitarian propaganda di- 
rected against our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. How long, under those conditions, 
we could maintain the liberties that have 
been the birthright of every American since 
the birth of our Nation no man knows, 

21. These would be to us the consequences 
of British defeat. We must, therefore, for 
our own self-preservation, try to see to it 
that Great Britain is not defeated. 

22. We are determined not to be drawn 
into this war. We leave out of the discus- 
sion, therefore, the policy of going to war, 
although we know that the most certain 
way to insure against risk of British defeat 
would be for us to go to war. We set two 
limits on our support of Great Britain: 
First, we will not declare war; second, we 
will not ourselves initiate military or naval 
hostilities. 

23. We can diminish the danger to our- 
selves only by supplying promptly to the 
British and the other states that are now 
holding the totalitarian war machines away 
from our shores every material, munition, 
and arm that they need. 

24. It is so greatly to the advantage of the 
totalitarian states to have us stay out of war 
while they are attempting to conquer Great 
Britain, Greece, and China that no matter 
how much aid we furnish and no matter 
what form that aid may take, the dictators 
will hesitate to declare war on us unless 
they have first conquered Great Britain. 
If they were to declare war, they could not 
now get at us. 

25. We must produce implements of de- 
fense as fast as if we were in war, and we 
must employ the implements of defense that 
we now possess and shall produce in the 
wisest manner for our defense. 
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26. The question of whether it is wiser to 
defend our country by turning over a par- 
ticular implement of defense at a particular 
moment to the British, or other forces, to 
use immediately, or wiser to keep that in- 
strument within our own country, is an 
intricate technical question that can be de- 
cided with the highest wisdom—and in 
time—only by the Commander in Chief of 
our Army and Navy, who acts on the advice 
of his military, naval, air, and diplomatic 
advisers. We should not even be an inde- 
pendent nation if a committee had sat at 
Valley Forge where Washington stood. The 
framers of our Constitution were wise when 
they made the Chief Executive Commander 
in Chief of our Army and Navy. 

27. Our country is in such danger today 
that decisions on the effective use of our 
instruments of defense are as vital as if we 
had already been attacked. 

28. Bill 1776 is designed to empower the 
President to make those decisions. By pass- 
ing it the Congress would show, I believe, 
that the wisdom of the framers of our Con- 
stitution is still alive in our land, and that 
we, like our forefathers, will submit to no 
master but God. 

In conclusion we should never permit, 
and we will never permit, sentiment to 
involve us in actual war, but I think our 
sentiment and natural sympathies should 
spur us to the immediate passage of this 
legislation to the end that necessary aid 
be given where so sorely needed. Of 
course we sympathize with China, now 
struggling desperately upon her knees. 
Throughout her long centuries without 
any acts of aggression against her neigh- 
bors, toiling humbly to feed her teeming 
millions, she has found the time and the 
talent to give us many of the things of 
beauty and utility that have become part 
of the pattern of our daily life. 

Our sympathy goes out to Greece. 
From the days of her early glory and 
grandeur she has contributed much to 
the civilization of the world, and an un- 
told number of her people have cast their 
lots here with us and fitted into the 
American way of life. 

But in this day of world agony our 
hearts turn most strongly to England 
with her demolished homes and institu- 
tions, her murdered civilian population, 
and mothers and babes in arms. This is 
England, the motherland. We are blood 
of her blood and bone of her bone. This 
is England that cradled for us our cul- 
ture, our law, and our religion. 

One of her soldier poets, Rupert Brooke, 
who died in the last war in France has 
left this epitaph: 

If I should die, think only this of me: 

That there's some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. There shall be 

In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made 

aware, 

Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to 

roam, 
A body of England's, breathing English air, 

Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 


And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by Eng- 
land given; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as 
her day; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; and gentle- 
ness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English 
heaven. 
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Such a country inspiring such senti- 
ments must not be destroyed. There 
must always be an England and that is 
why time is of the essence in the passage 
of this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as the issues in connec- 
tion with this bill have crystallized, it ap- 
pears that most of us have given a sort 
of superficial look at the Constitution and 
taken a great many things for granted in 
respect to the powers the President has 
over the Army and the Navy as Com- 
mander in Chief. 

The Constitution provides that the 
President shall be the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and the Navy. Since 
the issue arose on yesterday or day before 
I have had occasion to study the powers 
of the President over the armed forces 
of the country, and I find from all the 
opinions that the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and the Navy, the President of 
the United States, in the performance of 
his duties, is bound by law. He has no 
autocratic powers over the Army and the 
Navy but must command the armed 
forces of the United States within the 
restrictions placed upon him by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

In respect to this particular amend- 
ment I asked the chairman of the com- 
mittee the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Btoom] whether in his opinion this 
amendment was a restriction against the 
use of naval craft in combat areas. If I 
understood him correctly he said it was. 

Mr. BLOOM. No; if the gentleman will 
yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. I said that so far as this 
amendment was concerned in reference 
to this bill there was nothing that in any 
way changed section 3 of the Neutrality 
Act. The rights of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces are 
fixed by the Constitution. If the gentle- 
man from Michigan reads something into 
the Constitution with reference to that, 
it is his opinion, not mine. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not attempt to 
be a constitutional lawyer. I tried that 
once, and the Supreme Court reversed 
me a couple of weeks afterward. A good 
constitutional lawyer now is the fellow 
who can outguess the Supreme Court. 
LApplause.] So I do not pass upon the 
constitutionality of acts any more. 

Mr. Chairman, the point I want to 
make is that this amendment does not 
in any way restrict the President as 
Commander in Chief, if he desires so to 
do, from ordering naval vessels into com- 
bat zones, because the Neutrality Act 
does not include naval craft. It applies 
solely, as I read it, to our merchant ma- 
rine and other private craft. 

Another matter to which I think we 
should give some consideration is the 
argument that there is a limitation upon 
the President, inasmuch as the Congress 
controls appropriations. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I would like to pro- 
ceed, if the gentleman will permit. My 
time is very limited, as the gentleman 
well realizes, and there are several addi- 
tional points I would like to bring out. 
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The Constitution, it has been said, lim- 
its the authority of Congress to appro- 
priate to 2 years. We have heard it 
repeatedly announced on this floor that 
we control the purse strings; that re- 
gardless of how much power we delegate 
to the President, we do not delegate the 
power to appropriate. That is a miscon- 
ception, and there is a misunderstanding 
of the law in that respect, because there 
is no limitation in the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to appropria- 
tions for maintaining a navy. Most of 
this bill here, as I understand it, has to 
do with naval craft, the creation of fac- 
tories, docks, and other facilities for the 
servicing of belligerent naval craft, and 
there is no time limitatton in the Con- 
stitution with respect to appropriations 
for the maintenance of the Navy. 

The Constitution provides that the 
Congress has the power to raise money 
to support armies, but no appropriation 
of money for that use shall be for a 
longer period than 2 years. Then it goes 
on to say that it shall also have the 
power to provide and maintain a navy. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wotcort]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, if it 
was intended by the founding fathers 
that this restriction against these appro- 
priations should apply to the Navy, it 
would have included the Navy in the 
same clause in which it recited that ap- 
propriations for the Army shall be re- 
stricted; but inasmuch as there is no 
mention in this clause, which authorizes 
and empowers the Congress to provide 
and maintain a navy, of a restriction in 
connection with the appropriation, then 
it must be understood that the limit on 
the appropriation applies only to the 
Army, and does not apply to the Navy. 
Therefore, it does not apply to the bill 
which we are discussing here today. 

Mr. WALTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. WALTER. It has been suggested 
that the reason for the language as writ- 
ten, and which the gentleman has just 
been discussing, was because the found- 
ing fathers, the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, realized that the construction of 
naval vessels conceivably would take a 
longer period than 2 years. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think that is right. 
So it is generally understood or should 
be generally understood that the limi- 
tation on appropriation which we have 
been discussing here does not apply to 
the Navy and does not apply to most of 
the provisions, or the purposes at least, 
of the bill we are discussing. 

There is another misconception with 
reference to whether the President can 
declare war. We say to the people that 
there is always the safeguard that the 
Congress is the only body in the Govern- 
ment which can declare war. Well, now, 
that is right so far as a legal war is con- 
cerned, a de jure war, as you lawyers 
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want to call it; but in the Prize Cases 
(2 Black. 635), which it will be recalled 
had to do with the authority of Presi- 
dent Polk to declare that a state of war 
existed between Mexico and the United 
States, in which it was clearly deter- 
mined that the President at any time 
could declare that a de facto war existed 
between the United States and any 
other country. The President under cer- 
tain conditions may declare that a de 
facto war exists and may resist within 
the limits of his authority as Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces. 
So we are just as effectively in the war, 
whether it is de facto or whether it is 
de jure. Let us not mislead ourselves 
and our constituents by stating that we 
cannot get into a war unless we declare 
war, because if the President should 
order one of our naval craft into a com- 
bat area—and this amendment does not 
cover that situation, as the gentleman 
from New York has explained—and a 
bomb from a German airplane should 
fall within 150 or 200 yards of that naval 
craft, then that could be interpreted as 
a hostile, overt act against the United 
States. 

The President, as Commander in Chief 
of the Navy, could order the commander 
of that vessel to get out his antiaircraft 
guns and blaze away at that German air- 
craft, and we would be as effectively in 
the war as if a majority of this Congress 
had declared war against Germany or 
any other belligerent. That is what we 
have to watch for—a de facto war. We 
refer to it as a war which actually exists 
but which we have not recognized by law, 
but it does not take a law to get us 
effectively into a war. Under the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in respect to 
the Prize cases it does not take any more 
to get us into that kind of a war than if 
we had declared war. 

Wars are not declared these days, as 
we know. We might be called upon after 
that overt act and after the President had 
declared a de facto war existed to con- 
firm the action of the President in that 
particular, the same as Congress con- 
firmed the act of President Polk with 
respect to the war with Mexico, and at 
that time perhaps public sentiment 
would effectively have been created for a 
declaration of war. 

Mr. Chairman, those are three ques- 
tions I wanted to raise so that the Mem- 
bers could study them and in answering 
their constituents, determine whether it 
is their responsibility or the President’s 
to keep us out of war. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs so far has 
produced a splendid piece of work in this 
piece of legislation, and I very much re- 
gret to see them resort to a piece of sham, 
hyprocrisy, and demagoguery. I regret 
very much to see the House of Represent- 
atives today announce to the American 
people and to the world that once more 
in the history of this crisis we are going 
to refuse to recognize the seriousness of 
the crisis; that once more we are going 
to stutter and stammer and be indeci- 
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sive; that once more we are going to say 
to the world, “Oh, we are out to help 
England just so far and no further, and 
we are not, going to go any further than 
right here. There we are done.” Once 
more we put ourselves in the position in 
which we put ourselves when we enacted 
the Neutrality Act, and then in order to 
protect ourselves we had to back up and 
say that our action then was ill-con- 
sidered; we were mistaken; we were go- 
ing to have to reverse ourselves. That 
is what we are doing if we adopt this 
amendment, even as meaningless as it is. 
We are going to be under the necessity 
of repealing this amendment if we are to 
give Great Britain the assistance she 
must have if she is to survive. 

Of course, the idea of all of us is to 
keep out of war. That must be our de- 
sire. Our idea is to preserve democracy 
throughout the world. But far and 
above our idea to keep out of war, far and 
above our idea and desire to preserve de- 
mocracy, must be our determination to 
preserve our national integrity. That 
must be our desire and that must be our 
aim. If we are to be statesmen, that 
must be the goal at which we must aim 
in every piece of legislation we enact, 
and that determination must overwhelm 
and overshadow any desire we may have. 

Mr. Chairman, the spirit that dictates 
amendments of this kind is not the spirit 
that made this Nation, and such a spirit 
cannot preserve it. 

Working under a progressive spirit of 
courage and daring, our fathers, in a 
comparatively short space of time, con- 
verted a howling wilderness into a land 
of homes and sardens, shops and fac- 
tories, schools and churches. Where once 
a half million savages roamed and fought 
in the summertime and half starved 
every winter, now 130,000,000 people live 
amid abundance. In a century and a 
half we grew from a few struggling States 
to the mightiest nation in the world. 
The spirit which made possible this 
growth and brought to the citizens of 
this Nation more privileges, liberties, and 
freedom, more luxuries, comforts, and 
conveniences than enjoyed by any other 
people in the world was not a spirit of 
timidity or meekness. Our independence, 
our liberties, and our high standard of 
living are not part of creation or gifts 
from the gods but are the result of posi- 
tive, courageous, and intelligent action of 
men who had faith in the destiny of their 
race and the courage and determination 
to secure it. If the blessings passed on 
to us by our fathers are to be preserved, 
they must be preserved by the same spirit 
which secured them. 

Among the many factors which con- 
tributed to our national progress was our 
commercial intercourse with the rest of 
the world. The freedom of the seas was 
essential to our growth, and we insisted 
upon enjoying it, Even as an infant 
nation, we early took the lead in shipping, 
and the American clipper ship proudly 
sailed the world around. No sea was so 
distant, no isle was so lonely, that it did 
not know the Stars and Stripes proudly 
flying from the masthead of those peer- 
less vessels. 

These ships were commanded and 
manned by valiant men who had no fear 
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of anything on earth. No people were so 
low in the state of savagery that they did 
not know to respect the crews of these 
ships, because of their willingness and 
ability to defend themselves, their cargoes 
and their right to sail the seven seas at 
will. American commodities were car- 
ried to the ports of every nation in the 
world and foreign goods were brought 
back in return. This commerce con- 
tributed in no small way to our national 
development. These were glorious days, 
and no one felt called upon to apologize 
for any of our national actions, as we 
proclaimed to the world that we intended 
to protect the many newly lighted torches 
of liberty in this hemisphere. 

Now evil days have fallen upon us. 
This wonderful national spirit has been 
replaced by one of meekness, timidity, 
and apology. We have grown soft in 
body and softer in mind. For two 
decades our national foreign policies 
have been dictated by pacifistic influences 
demanding a weakness which invites im- 
position and destruction. Instead of be- 
ing run by the hardy, courageous spirits 
of former years, our merchant marine 
hes fallen into the control of slimy, 
scurvy, scabby rats from the gutters of 
Moscow. We have shackled ourselves 
with negative neutrality legis‘ation, and 
our freedom to use the seas, so valiantly 
won at the cannon’s mouth, has been 
surrendered to no purpose at all except 
to encourage international banditry. 

Are we to continue to make ourselves 
sheep, only to be devoured by the inter- 
national wolves at their leisure? Are we 
to allow this strange spirit of national 
timidity to prevent us from extending 
every possible aid, both moral and mate- 
rial, to our sister democracies—Great 
Britain, Greece, and China—now fight- 
ing for their very existence? Are we to 
remain stupefied in apathy while the 
forces of totalitarianism extinguish every 
other torch of liberty in this world and 
then combine to extinguish ours? That 
is what this amendment will mean. 

It will also bear a message to the old, 
weary, tottering head of a once proud 
and powerful nation, now reduced to a 
state of abject vassalage to her ruthless 
conqueror. This message will say to 
Marshal Petain, of France: The United 
States of America, whose torch of liberty 
your nation once shielded, is too timid, 
too vacillating, to rise to the demands 
of the occasion. Complete your national 
degradation. Throw your weight into 
the balance on the side of oppression, 
slavery, and injustice, and purchase what 
relief you can in that reprehensible 
manner. 

We will say to the Japanese: Awake 
from your dream of yellow peril. Your 
day has arrived. Organize the hordes of 
Asia and bring to the world another 
Genghis Khan. Make the rivers flow 
again with blood and cover the earth 
once more with pyramids of human 
skulls. The mightiest nation in the 
world—the nation which woke you from 
your trance of barbarism and started 
you on the road to progress—is lapsing 
into the comatose state of hermitism 
which you once occupied. We are done. 
The risk of remaining a nation of posi- 
tion, power, and influence is too great. 
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We prefer to sink into obscurity. You 
may control the Pacific. 

Then will the Japanese, from the lairs 
they have constructed for pirates and 
commerce raiders in their group of man- 
dated islands at the crossroads of the 
Orient, pour forth and challenge us to 
send a ship west of Hawaii. We will be 
deprived of our trade with that section 
of the world and cut off from all of our 
supplies of rubber, quinine, and manila 
fiber, much of our tin, tungsten, silk, 
and many other essential and strategic 
commodities. Thus will we go down that 
one-way road to oblivion and be num- 
bered among the nations of the past. 

Let us not shackle ourselves any more 
in this crisis. We do not know to what 
extent we may be forced to go in order 
to preserve Great Britain, Greece, and 
China. Let us leave the door open. Let 
us no longer attempt to lull the people 
of this Nation into a position of false 
security. I hope this amendment will 
be rejected. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute for the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morr as a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment: On 
page 4, line 5, after the words “United States”, 
insert “Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to repeal or suspend any of the provi- 
sions of section 2 or 3 of the Neutrality Act 
approved November 4, 1939, and all of such 
provisions shall remain in full force and 
effect until repealed or modified by act of 
Congress. Neither the President nor any gov- 
ernmental agency under authority of this act 
or otherwise shall send or cause to be sent 
any American merchant ship to any belliger- 
ent nation or into or through any combat 
area, unless the President by proclamation 
shall have declared that such nation has in 
fact ceased to be a belligerent or that such 
area has in fact ceased to be a combat area.” 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is an amendment changing 
the Neutrality Act and is not germane to 
this section. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be 
pleased to hear the gentleman from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MOTT. Even a casual reading of 
this amendment will clearly disclose to 
anybody, including the learned gentle- 
man from New York, that it in no wise 
changes the Neutrality Act or any provi- 
sion of the Neutrality Act, but that it 
declares in so many words that the Neu- 
trality Act may not be changed except 
by act of Congress, and that nothing in 
the pending bill, H. R. 1776, shall be con- 
strued to change it or modify it by im- 
plication. The purpose of this amend- 
ment is to preserve the Neutrality Act 
as far as sections 2 and 3 are concerned, 
and preserve it intact. So, Mr. Chair- 
man, if that is the only objection, clearly 
the wording of the amendment itself 
overcomes it. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does the an 
have a copy of his amendment? 

Mr. MOTT. Yes, I have one here but, 
Mr. Chairman, I do not think the ob- 
jector to this amendment should go up to 
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the Speaker’s desk and consult with the 
Chairman about it, as he is now doing. 
He can make a statement here on the 
floor. I will gladly give the gentleman 
my copy of the amendment. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MOTT, Mr. Chairman, may I call 
the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that neither the gentleman from New 
York nor I had finished our arguments 
on the point of order? May we proceed 
after the gentleman from Michigan has 
concluded? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stood the gentleman had proceeded at 
some length on the point of order. Does 
the gentleman desire to be heard further? 

Mr. MOTT. I do, if the gentleman 
from New York wishes to raise a new 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman after the 
gentleman from Michigan has concluded. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to say that this bill provides “notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law.” 
In other words, the purpose of that part 
of the language is to suspend certain 
laws. If we wish to confine that within 
certain limits, then this amendment is 
entirely in point. 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON. If the 
gentleman will yield, the objection to it 
is that the amendment goes further than 
the neutrality law and seeks to change 
the neutrality law. That is the ground 
upon which the objection is made, as I 
understand, that it does not simply ad- 
here to the neutrality law but goes be- 
yond the neutrality law and changes it. 
In other words, the gentleman seeks to 
change another act of Congress by this 
amendment. 

Mr. MOTT. By what language? 

Mr. JONKMAN. That is the very 
point I am making. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. By this 
language. The amendment arbitrarily 
states that certain things shall and shall 
not be done, whereas the Neutrality Act 
leaves the question of danger zones to the 
executive discretion of the President. 

Mr. MOTT. I believe the gentleman 
can find no language in the proposed 
amendment that will support his con- 
tention. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I under- 
stood that it did. 

Mr. KEE. If the gentleman will yield, 
the second paragraph of the gentleman’s 
amendment reads as follows: 

Neither the President nor any govern- 
mental agency under the authority of this 
act 


Mr. MOTT. That is H. R. 1776. 

Mr. KEE 
or otherwise, shall send, or cause to be sent, 
any American merchant ship to any bellig- 
erent waters. 


Now, the Neutrality Act would author- 
ize the President to suspend, under cer- 
tain conditions 

‘Mr. MOTT. And the condition is that 
he make a proclamation declaring that 
the state of war which caused him to 
make the original proclamation no longer 
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Mr. KEE. When you say “this act or 
otherwise” you repeal that portion of the 
Neutrality Act. 

Mr. MOTT. I will say to the learned 
gentleman from West Virginia that if his 
only objection is to the words “or other- 
wise” I would readily consent to have 
them eliminated. 

Mr. KEE. That is not the only ob- 
jection. I think, on further considera- 
tion, you will find the paragraph is not 
germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman 
from Oregon concluded his argument? 

Mr. MOTT. Unless the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BLOOM] has a new 
point to raise. The contention of the 
gentleman from New York, as I under- 
stand it, is that the amendment I now 
offer changes the provisions of the Neu- 
trality Act. My contention is that the 
language of this amendment not only 
does not change the provisions of the 
Neutrality Act, it provides that the pro- 
visions of that act shall not be changed, 
and that language is this: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
repeal or suspend any of the provisions of 
section 2 or 8 of the Neutrality Act, ap- 
proved November 4, 1939, and all of said pro- 
visions shall remain in full force and effect 
until repealed or modified by act of Congress. 


This language, it seems to me, is a di- 
rect contradiction of the gentleman’s 
statement. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman 
kindly finish by reading the next para- 
graph? 

Mr. MOTT. Yes; I intend to do that. 
I am arguing one paragraph at a time. 

Neither the President nor any governmental 
agency under authority of this act— 


And the gentleman, who is the author 
of the act, will recall, I believe, that those 
governmental agencies were the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and other named agencies— 

Neither the President nor any governmental 


agency under authority of this act or other- 
wise— 


The gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Keel objected to the words “or 
otherwise,” and I said I would consent 
to eliminate them if he desires— 


Neither the President nor any governmental 
agency under authority of this act shall send 
or cause to be sent any American merchant 
ship to any belligerent nation— 


And that is under section 2 and not 
section 3, which is the only section cov- 
ered by your act— 
or into or through any combat area unless 
the President, by proclamation, shall declare 
that such nation has ceased to be a belliger- 


ent or such area has ceased to be a combat 
area. 


It is my position, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is nothing in that language that 
modifies the Neutrality Act. There are 
in this language things that limit the au- 
thority proposed to be granted under 
H. R. 1776, but, certainly, nothing that 
changes the provisions of the Neutrality 
Act; on the contrary, all of this language 
strengthens the provisions of sections 2 
and 3 of the Neutrality Act. 

-The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coor En). Has 
the gentleman concluded? 

Mr. MOTT, I have, Mr. Chairman, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Broom] has offered an amendment to the 
pending bill. The gentleman from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Mort] has offered an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Broom]. The Chair 
has examined the two amendments with 
some care and invites attention to the 
fact that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Broom] 
does not seek to amend or alter or change 
the existing law known as the Neutrality 
Act. The amendment provides that 
nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize or to permit the authorization 
of the entry of any American vessel into 
a combat area in violation of section 3 of 
the Neutrality Act of 1939. 

Therefore the effect of the amendment 
is to make reference to and recognize the 
Neutrality Act, whereas the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oregon, 
after providing certain language in the 
first part of the amendment, it occurs to 
the Chair, goes further and imposes cer- 
tain restrictions or obligations upon the 
President that would be a change of the 
so-called existing Neutrality Act. There- 
fore the Chair is very clearly of the opin- 
ion that the scope of the substitute 
amendment is much broader than the 
scope of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York and would 
embrace sufficient additional provisions 
as to make the substitute amendment not 
germane to the pending amendment. 
Therefore the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 3 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the ruling of the Chair, I desire to offer 
this as an independent amendment, to be 
known as subdivision (e) of this section, 
and I shall so offer it at the proper time, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
the right to give notice that he will offer 
his amendment at a different place and 
in different form, and that notice is en- 
tirely proper. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, the pressing necessity 
for the pending bill, as disclosed by the 
hearings, is the exhaustion of British 
credit and British securities in the United 
States. Primarily and originally this 
was a war between Great Britain and 
Germany, and I believe that the cost of 
the war should be borne by Great Britain 
before the citizens of the United States 
are taxed to provide defense articles. 
We were assured during the course of the 
debate that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had a full list of all the properties and 
securities belonging to the British Gov- 
ernment and to the British nationals in 
the United States, and, further, that it 
was the intent in the administration of 
this bill that all such properties and se- 
curities be exhausted before American 
credit and the American taxpayer paid 
for the defense articles furnished. I gave 
careful consideration to amending the 
pending section, which is the real heart 
of the bill, so as to make sure that before 
aid might be extended under this bill all 
such British properties and credits in the 
United States would be exhausted, and 
the more I studied the matter the more 
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thoroughly I became convinced that an 
amendment to prevent the President 
from giving aid and making any transfers 
until British credit and the property of 
British nationals had been exhausted 
might cripple and weaken the purposes 
of this bill, because under the section 
under consideration the President must 
approve the securities and approve the 
consideration for the aid and the trans- 
fer. The terms and conditions are to be 
satisfactory. 

It occurred to me that even though the 
property and the wealth of the British 
Government and British nationals in the 
United States were exhausted, there is 
the security of Bermuda and the Bahama 
Islands, the Leeward and the Windward 
Islands, Trinidad, British Honduras in 
Central America, and British Guiana on 
the mainland of South America. In all 
the circumstances, standing as I do for 
the objectives of this bill, I believe that 
its provisions are broad enough to enable 
the President of the United States to get 
the very best possible benefit, security, 
and consideration, and to provide that 
the American taxpayers shall not bear 
the burden until British resources have 
been exhausted. So therefore, I shall not 
offer the contemplated amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also in sympathy 
with the view that there should be a 
limitation, if possible, upon the appropri- 
ations authorized by this bill. I have 
given a great deal of thought to that mat- 
ter, We might as well understand that 
the purpose behind this bill is the deter- 
mination of the United States to see that 
Great Britain and the United States are 
supreme on the Atlantic Ocean, and that 
the British Navy is imperative to the de- 
fense at the present time of the Western 
Hemisphere. So, Mr. Chairman, not 
knowing the amount that would be re- 
quired—and no Member of Congress or 
of the committee having suggested a 
definite and adequate amount—it oc- 
curred to me that if we limited the au- 
thorization to $2,000,000,000, Great Brit- 
ain might be misled into believing that 
we would spend $2,000,000,000 whether 
it was necessary or not. More than that, 
it occurred to me that Germany might 
be misled, and that Germany might con- 
clude that $2,000,000,000 would not be 
sufficient to do the job, and that we had 
limited our aid to that amount. We 
might as well understand, and the Axis 
Powers might as well understand that the 
United States is determined that the 
British Fleet shall not be destroyed. 
LApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
2 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And further, 
Mr. Chairman, it should be understood 
that if $2,000,000,000 is not sufficient to 
do the job, additional appropriations will 
be made. 

I stand for unity. There is too much 
distrust, and it has resulted in a lack 
of adequate and prompt production of 
defense articles in the United States. 
There is a distrust of labor and manage- 
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ment. There is distrust of industries 
of the administration. There is a dis- 
trust of Democrats by Republicans. I 
stand for unity, and I believe that the 
best thing that the Congress of the 
United States can do to keep war out 
of the United States is to understand 
firmly, unitedly, and emphatically that 
the British Navy shall be preserved and 
that the resources of the country are 
back of that assertion, so that Germany 
and the world may understand that while 
we stahd for unity in the United States, 
we stand for unity that does not weaken, 
for a unity that does not contribute to- 
ward defeat, for a unity that stands 
for victory. Only as Democrats and 
Republicans unite, only as labor and 
management unite, only as agriculturé 
and industry unite, can labor and private 
initiative remain free in this country. 
We must all unite on our foreign policy 
if freedom is to continue and be pre- 
served in America. [Applause.] 

Under leave to extend I assert that the 
supremacy of Great Britain and the 
United States on the Atlantic Ocean is 
imperative to the protection of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. As I have stated, the 
second World War is primarily between 
Great Britain and Germany. Great 
Britain should bear the costs of the war. 
It is to be kept in mind that the second 
World War is also primarily between 
totalitarianism and democracy. From the 
very beginning the future of the United 
States has been involved. We have 
determined not to send American youths 
to fight in foreign wars. We have de- 
termined to keep war out of America. 
The best way to keep war out of America 
is to aid Great Britain. The longer the 
second World War continues the more 
the United States has at stake in its re- 
sults and the more certain the United 
States is to become involved. Victory for 
Great Britain is essential to keep the 
second World War out of America. 

The pending bill is popularly called the 
lend-lease bill. It is made necessary by 
the exhaustion of Britain’s credits in the 
United States. The compelling reason 
for the bill, as disclosed by the hearings 
and as developed in the debates, is that 
Great Britam has only enough assets 
which can be converted into dollars in 
both this country and abroad to pay for 
orders already placed in this country. 
As disclosed by the testimony of Mr. Mor- 
genthau, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Britain does not have available assets 
convertible into dollars which can be 
used to place further orders or to acquire 
further defense articles in this country. 

Exports of cotton and wheat have 
fallen off since the beginning of the sec- 
ond World War. There is a reason. 
Great Britain has been placing orders 
for munitions, war planes, and other ar- 
ticles of war in the United States. 
While agricultural exports to Great 
Britain have declined, the total of ex- 
ports has materially increased. Domes- 
tic manufacturers have used more cotton 
in the past year than in previous years. 
Exports have declined, but domestic con- 
sumption of cotton has increased un- 
precedentedly. 

The only reason that Great Britain 
has not bought more cotton and more 
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wheat and more tobacco is because Great 
Britain has used her dollars to buy muni- 
tions for defense. Under the pending 
bill cotton, wheat, an tobacco are em- 
braced. No one can tell what a day will 
bring forth. Great Britain may be get- 
ting tobacco from Turkey, but Turkey 
may become involved in the war and 
thus be unable to export. There is an 
opportunity not only for normal exports 
of agricultural products from the United 
States but, if the need becomes sufficient, 
there may be abnormal exports from the 
United States. The only way that cot- 
ton can be exported, however, is for the 
Government to lend aid to Great Britain. 
We are not importing manufactures 
from Great Britain. I share the view 
that Britain should use American cotton 
and wheat, and their use is contemplated 
by the pending bill. 
SECURITY 


As I have stated, I believe that British 
assets and securities should be exhausted 
before American citizens are taxed for 
the defense of Great Britain. The bill 
should be unequivocal in this respect. 
The aid authorized should not be ex- 
tended without consideration or secu- 
rity until Great Britain or its nationals 
are no longer able to provide in the 
United States dollars, dollar exchange, 
or property convertible into dollars or 
dollar exchange, and are no longer able 
to provide securities of any kind, includ- 
ing territorial possessions off the Atlantic 
seaboard. The bill and report, as well 
as the debates, show such to be the clear 
intent of Congress. 
` I thought about clarifying the terms 
and conditions upon which aid might be 
given, by an amendment to section 3 and 
paragraph 5, by providing that some 
security or consideration in money or 
property shall be required in every case 
until the President is fully advised that 
the foreign government or its nationals 
are no longer able to provide in the 
United States dollars or dollar exchange 
or property convertible into dollars or 
dollar exchange. The more I thought 
about the inclusion of such an amend- 
ment, the more I thought that its inclu- 
sion might preclude the President from 
taking other security or from accepting 
other considerations than property. The 
more I thought about including the lan- 
guage I had in mind, the more I con- 
cluded that I might exclude the security 
of the island possessions off the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Again, the inclusion of the language I 
had in mind might justify the giving, 
without consideration or security, after 
the property had been exhausted. If the 
bill were amended to require as collateral 
property or lands, it might preclude the 
security of British territorial or other 
possessions. After all, there will be aid. 
after British property has been exhaust- 
ed, otherwise Congress would not be con- 
sidering the pending bill. 

Section 3 provides that the terms and 
conditions shall be deemed satisfactory 
by the President and that the benefits 
shall also be deemed satisfactory before 
any aid is extended. It may be payment 
or repayment in kind or property or any 
other direct or indirect benefit which the 
President deems satisfactory. In the 
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circumstances, therefore, I believe that 
the language of the bill should be flexible 
and that amendment might destroy the 
flexibility of the bill and thus prevent the 
President from obtaining the best terms 
and conditions and best benefit to the 
United States. I am for the bill, and I 
oppose any amendment that would weak- 
en, impair, or defeat its purpose. Always 
the President will keep in mind that the 
defense of the United States and the wel- 
fare of American citizens is the funda- 
mental purpose of the bill. 
LIMITATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


I am in sympathy with the spirit of the 
suggestion that there should be a limita- 
tion upon the appropriations authorized 
by the bill. The Republic, in an emer- 
gency and in war, can only function 
through the Chief Executive, who, under 
the Constitution, is Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. From the be- 
ginning he was vested with supreme pow- 
er. In all wars and in all preparations 
for war he has exercised supreme power. 
The opposition always charged dictator- 
ship in the exercise of such powers. It is 
essential that there be speedy action in 
an emergency. It is always essential that 
such action be sound. 


Jefferson negotiated the purchase of 
Louisiana, but Congress provided the 
funds. As Commander in Chief of the 
Army, Abraham Lincoln, to promote en- 
listments, suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus, and without the act of Congress 
called for volunteers, but it was only the 
Congress that made appropriations for 
the prosecution of the war. The Execu- 
tive and the Commander in Chief has 
been vested with great power but there 
is one power that the Congress of the 
United States has never surrendered and 
that is the exercise of the power over 
the purse strings of the country. If the 
purposes of the bill could be accomplished 
with a limitation, I would favor such a 
limitation. I am aware that those who 
advocate limitations on appropriations 
are repeatedly reminded that such limita- 
tion should be placed in the authoriza- 
tion. It has been repeatedly stated by 
the committee in charge of the bill that 
95 percent of the aid contemplated will 
be provided by appropriations, and it has 
been repeatedly stated as the intent of 
the bill that Congress retains the power 
of limitation when the appropriations are 
made. No one has suggested the amount 
that will be required. A small amount 
would hinder. Again, it would be mis- 
understood. If two or four billions of 
dollars were stipulated, England might 
expect aid to this amount whether they 
needed it or not. If more were required 
and imperative, Germany might assume 
that no more would be granted. The 
purpose is to prevent the conquest of 
Britain and to maintain the supremacy 
of the British Fleet. We are putting our 
shoulders to the wheel for this purpose 
with the definite understanding that we 
are retaining the control of the purse 
strings of the Treasury. After thorough- 
ly exploring the matter I have, therefore, 
concluded that a limitation upon the 
amount of the appropriation would be 
unwise, and in the end might really de- 
feat the purposes of the bill. 
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UNITY AND NOT COMPROMISE 


I have never given more thoughtful or 
careful consideration to any measure. I 
have followed the debates and have con- 
sidered the hearings. I have been open 
to suggestion. Mere loans will not 
suffice. I stand for unity but that unity 
must promote defense; it must not con- 
tribute to defeat. A compromise on the 
imperatively needed provisions of the bill 
would result in defeat. England and 
America may on occasion quarrel., Eng- 
land may wage war and so may America, 
but when war has been waged by others 
against either England or America, Eng- 
land and America have been together. 
Both have made mistakes. The pending 
bill does not violate international law. A 
nation is justified in acting in its own 
defense. A nation that violates the basic 
rules of international law is estopped to 
assert that it has been violated by other 
nations. A violator of international law 
is estopped to charge other nations with 
violations. We might as well understand 
that no matter what position the United 
States takes that position will not please 
Germany. Only appeasement will satisfy 
Germany. 

If we lend billions to Great Britain, 
the loans should be effective. Unity that 
will promote victory is most desirable, 
but a unity that will contribute to defeat 
should be avoided. The best aid that 
can be extended to Great Britain in her 
gallant fight to repel the invader is effec- 
tive articles of defense by a united Amer- 
ica. All views are entitled to considera- 
tion, but, after all, the responsibility is 
with the administration. When the ma- 
jority in Congress have determined the 
foreign policy of the United States all 
should rally to the support of the flag 
and of the country. 

COOPERATION 

Britain may have been fighting her 
own battle at the beginning of the sec- 
ond World War, but she is now fighting 
the battle of freedom and of liberty. It 
is time for all parties and for all groups 
to cooperate. It is no time for advantage 
by capital or advantage by labor; it is 
no time for advantage by worker or by 
management; it is time for labor and 
management to cooperate; it is time for 
industry and agriculture to unite. There 
must be unity of all if free institutions 
survive. If England loses, the danger of 
America losing is greater. If England 
survives, America will be defended. 

Any policy or any program in inter- 
national affairs now involves a risk of 
war, but the best policy and the best 
program is to provide adequate national 
defense, and the best program for de- 
fense is to provide for battle on other 
shores and in other countries than our 
own. The best way to protect America, 
I repeat, is to keep war out of America. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. If we are going 
to finish this bill this week we will have 
to enforce the rules hereafter with refer- 
ence to debate on amendments that are 
germane to the pending amendment. 
There were 11 hours and 36 minutes of 
time in general debate consumed by the 
opponents of the bill, and 9½ hours by 
the proponents of the bill During the 
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discussion under the 5-minute rule and 
the amendment pending yesterday we 


have been very liberal and have not in- 
voked the rules with reference to other 


matters concerned; and in order that we 
may get through with the bill, I give 
notice now that hereafter I intend to 
object to a discussion of matters not ger- 
mane to the pending amendment. 

Mr. FISH. I am in entire accord with 
the gentleman. We want to expedite this 
bill, but when we get to the major 
amendments I hope we will have ample 
time. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That is 
what I am seeking to do. We have 
amendments to discuss. So I shall insist 
that the amendments be discussed, and 
not other things. 

Mr.MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. It seems to me that the 
general trend of all the debate on this 
bill, particularly from the opposition, has 
been to giving the President unprece- 
dented power under this legislation. 
Now, since the Dirksen amendment was 
adopted yesterday what is the necessity 
for further debate on that issue? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I think 
the gentleman answers the question in 
the question itself. 

[Here the gavel fell.] , 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, some of you may recall 
that on Tuesday I mentioned this convoy 
suggestion. It is a delicate matter. It 
is a most important matter. We wonder 
what our Navy is for. Today we are doing 
a prosperous business with the democra- 
cies. The business index is high, because 
the British fleet protects the shipments 
and sees that the goods we sell are de- 
livered. Our own Navy does not seem to 
be very helpful. I am talking strictly 
about this particular amendment. Per- 
haps some of us do not recall the condi- 
tions imposed in the act or the repeal of 
the embargo. We established very re- 
stricted combat areas. We did not include 
the Great Lakes. We found that we must 
not interfere with Canada even if convoy 
was needed. We did not include the 
Pacific Ocean. We would convoy there. 
We did not include the Indian Ocean; 
we did not include any areas south of 32 
degrees north latitude. We would con- 
voy those areas. The President is 
therefore restricted in determining com- 
bat areas. Suppose the Axis Powers 
threatened in these free areas, would we 
withdraw our convoys? I think not. The 
gentleman: from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
corr I is remarkably shrewd at analysis. 
He refers to that neutrality bill and he 
suggests that the act applies only to mer- 
chant ships. If you will read section 3 
of that act you will find it says “surface 
ships transporting,” and so on. Surface 
ships might mean navy ships, but the 
act imposes fines on merchant ships. 
The legislation, at least, implies mer- 
chant ships only. The gentleman from 
Michigan seems quite right about it. 
Would it not be strange if danger threat- 
ened even within this combat area which 
the President defines, or some overt act 
was committed that our Navy could enter 
that area to give protection? I stated 
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the other day that we told Hitler, and the 
dictators, in 1937 that we would not sell 
arms and ammunition to any nation at 
war. So that gave them real assurance, 
did it not? Then we had to retreat and 
repeal the arms embargo so that our 
friends could buy munitions and arms 
material to defend themselves. Now, let 
us not tell Hitler today what we will do 
or will not do about convoying ships. 
Let us not be forced to retreat from such 
a position again, 

I will support this amendment because 
it is of little harm or effect. I rose to 
remind those not having the Neutrality 
Act fresh in their hands that the Neu- 
trality Act really did seem to cover only 
surface vessels transporting merchan- 
dise. How could you impose a fine on 
the Navy if it entered those combat 
zones? It can hardly be thought that 
the act included the Navy in writing the 
legislation. Of course, if merchant ships 
were refused convoy the Navy is not 
needed. We must keep our Navy free 
to act for our protection at any time or 
place. The President must retain his 
constitutional rights as to this convoy 
idea. Let us not be too cowardly and try 
to limit or cripple the possible needed 
protection for which our Navy has been 
built. The point I desire to make is not 
to tell the dictators that we will not 
convoy, and bring them further assur- 
ance. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto do now close. 
We have been nearly 2 hours on this 
simple amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BLOOM]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TINKHAM: 
Page 2, line 21, after the words “any coun- 


try”, insert “other than the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.” 


Mr, TINKHAM. “Mr. Chairman, sec- 
tion 3 is the heart of the bill. Para- 
graph 1 of section 3 is the heart of sec- 
tion 3. If my amendment is adopted, 
this paragraph will read as follows: 

(1) To manufacture in arsenals, fac- 
tories, and shipyards under their jurisdic- 
tion, or otherwise procure, any defense 
article for the government of any country 
other than the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics whose defense the President deems 
vital to the defense of the United States. 


The United States foreign policy as 
declared by the President and as re- 
peatedly asserted on this floor is to as- 
sist any country which is attacked, and 
to oppose any country which attacks, 
which is the aggressor. 

Russia is an equal aggressor with Ger- 
many. Each has occupied six countries. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TINKHAM. I yield to the honor- 
able Representative from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman is a very deep and earnest 
student of foreign affairs. Has the gen- 
tleman had any knowledge that Mr. 
Churchill and the English Government 
would welcome an alliance with Russia 
upon the theory of fighting fire with 
fire and using Russia as a stopgap 
against Germany? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I understand that in 
the past the British Government were 
very desirous of entering into an alliance 
with Russia but that for some time now 
they have not wished an alliance; that in 
fact, they are now protesting to the 
United States against shipment of war 
materials to Russia, which they claim 
are going to Germany. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Hav- 
ing that in mind would the gentleman 
still wish to insist on his amendment? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I certainly do. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will, if it is not 
taken out of my time. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. In other words, the 
gentleman does not want to yield any- 
thing. Does the gentleman think Stalin’s 
hands are not as bloody as those of 
Hitler? 

Mr. TINKHAM, Icertainly think they 
are. If anything, I think they are even 
more bloody and murderous. The Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics during its 
regime has killed by outright murder and 
starvation between 10,000,000 and 20,- 
000,000 people. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Does 
that make any difference in this respect 
that if the gentleman were attacked by 
one footpad and another footpad came 
along and began to attack the attacking 
footpad, he would not stand aside and 
let the fight go on? 

Mr. TINKHAM. That may not make 
any difference to the honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, but it makes a 
good deal of difference to me and to the 
people of the country so far as homicidal, 
communistic Soviet Russia is concerned. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Why? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Because the people of 
the United States are against murder, 
the murder of the innocent and the in- 
offensive; because they are against the 
liquidation of human beings who oppose 
or who are thought to oppose a dictator. 
LApplause.] 

Russia made war on Finland; by force 
of arms she occupied Poland, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, and Bessarabia. 

Russia is the arsenal of Germany. 
The President of the United States has 
declared that the United States is the 
arsenal of the alleged democracies. 
Certainly some of the countries which he 
has promised to assist are not democra- 
cies. Should we not exclude the arming 
of the arsenal of Germany from this bill? 
What could be more unreasonable, what 
could be more fantastic than for us to 
arm the arsenal of Germany, the enemy 
of the countries which we promise to 
assist? 

[Here the gavel fell.) 
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Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, because of the numerous in- 
terruptions I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts may 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, if we can get an 
agreement that debate on this amend- 
ment will close in 10 minutes, I to have 
the last 5, I shall not object. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I expect there will be 
free debate on this amendment. I cer- 
tainly hope there will be. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Iam giv- 
ing the gentleman 10 minutes and taking 
but 5 myself; I am giving him twice as 
much time on his amendment as I take 
for myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas that debate on this amendment 
close in 10 minutes? 

; Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Then, 
Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object to 
an extension of time for the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, several Members on 
this side wish to be heard on this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to state that objection has been made to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Reserv- 
ing the right to object to the request of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Chairman, I am seeking to reach an 
agreement on time for debate on this 
amendment. 

Mr. FISH. Will not the gentleman 
give us 20 minutes on this side? I find 
we have five speakers. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I think that there 
should not be any curtailment. This is 
a most important amendment, 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Just let 
the debate proceed, then. Mr. Chairman, 
I withdraw my request. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I renew my request that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TINKHAM] be allowed to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, if we cannot get a limitation 
on debate on the amendment, I shall 
have to object to any further extension 
of time. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. It is 
but fair that the gentleman’s time be 
extended, in view of the many interrup- 
tions he had. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the time 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. TINKHAM] be extended 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
motion is out of order. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, I would like 
to see if an arrangement could not be 
worked out to grant a little additional 
time to the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts. Can we not have an 
agreement that debate on this amend- 
ment shall close in 15 minutes, of which 
the gentleman from Massachusetts shall 
have 5, of which 5 shall be under the 
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control of the Chair, and of which 5 shall 
be reserved to the committee? 

I submit this request. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. McCORMACK. If there is going 
to be a reservation of objection, I shall 
withdraw the request. I am trying to 
work out an arrangement under which 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
whom we all respect, may be given 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
Jeet 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order 
is, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that de- 
bate on this amendment close in 15 min- 
utes, of which 5 shall be given to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, 5 to be under 
the control of the Chair, and 5 reserved 
for the Committee on Foreign Affairs? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] is recog- 
nized for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, any 
association by the United States with 
homicidal, communistie Soviet Russia in 
the present wars means that the United 
States is engaging in power politics, with 
certain disaster ahead for the American 
people. It means that the United States 
is undertaking to do the very thing that 
Hitler is alleged to be attempting 
world control. World control can be 
obtained by no man and no country. 

Russia is opposed to all civilization as 
we have understood it and lived it. We 
believe in certain fundamental princi- 
ples, including the rights and liberty of 
the individual, that men are free to wor- 
ship God as they choose, that the gov- 
ernment is the servant of the people and 
not their master, and that men should 
be protected in the property which they 
have honestly acquired. Homicidal, com- 
munistic Soviet Russia is opposed to all 
these principles and seeks to destroy 
them. And yet this bill would make it 
possible to have Russia assisted with all 
the resources of the United States if the 
President should see fit to do so. 

Homicidal, communistic Soviet Russia 
is opposed to all civilized society, particu- 
larly that which we enjoy in the United 
States. Yet this bill would allow unlim- 
ited assistance to this enemy. 

The declared intention of homicidal, 
communistic Soviet Russia is to establish 
communism all over the world. That is 
her aggressive mission. If you refuse to 
adopt the amendment I propose, you are 
aiding homicidal, communistie Soviet 
Russia to pursue that mission. 

Mr. Chairman, communism destroys 
civilization by burrowing from within. 
This burrowing from within here in the 
United States is our chief peril at this 
Do the Members of this Committee de- 
sire to greet homicidal, communistic 
Soviet Russia as “our noble ally,” and 
that is what may happen in the event 
that we become active participants in 
the present wars? 
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You can have no unity in the United 
States if you affiliate the country with 
communistic Russia and with Stalin. 

As a matter of fact, if homicidal, com- 
munistic Soviet Russia is not excluded 
from the provisions of this bill, then sub- 
stance is given to the charge which has 
been made that the present administra- 
tion favors communism and collectivism 
and that the membership of the House, 
or a majority of the membership of the 
House, favor communism and collec- 
tivism. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I arise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Tinxuam], which says in substance that 
the President cannot turn over any of 
the defense articles mentioned in this bill 
to Russia. Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen, I can see no good reason why 
the amendment should not be agreed to. 
It is certainly not the purpose of this 
Congress to include Russia within the 
provisions of this bill. 

Section III of this bill provides for the 
manufacture in our arsenals, factories, 
and shipyards, or otherwise procure any 
defense articles for the government of any 
country whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of the United 
States. 8 

It was admitted under the definition 
of this bill that defense article means any 
vessel, boat, gun, plane, tank, or other 
munitions or implements of war or any 
other materials for the construction in 
whole or in part of any defense article. 
This bill gives the President the right to 
turn over any of these defense articles to 
any government. This, of course, would 
include all or any part of our Navy, any 
part or all of the equipment for our Army 
and air forces. 

When Russia was overrunning Finland 
the hearts of the people throughout the 
world bled in sympathy for that unfor- 
tunate country and her people. Our 
Government then and there placed a 
moral embargo against Russia. She 
could not buy or otherwise procure any 
defense articles, any munitions of war, 
or equipment in this country. Russia 
prosecuted that barbarous and aggressive 
war until she subdued little Finland, took 
a large part of her territory, and caused 
the death of hundreds of thousands of 
her men, women, and children. She 
continued in her aggressive and barbarous 
warfare until she had overthrown and 
taken over Lithuania, Estonia, and Lat- 
via, and had taken away from Roumania 
and Poland a large part of their terri- 
tories and killed or starved hundreds of 
thousands of innocent and defenseless 
men, women, and children, and took away 
from them their countries, their freedom 
and liberties, and made them a part of 
great Red Russia. 

Now, for some strange reason, a week 
or two ago Mr. Roosevelt and his ad- 
ministration removed this embargo 
against Russia and she was given a cer- 
tificate of good character to continue her 
diplomatic and commercial relations with 
the United States. Today the Russian 
Government is gorged with the loot of 
these helpless and defenseless nations. 
She participated with Germany in the 
loot and destruction of Poland and the 
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destruction of millions of her people— 
her hands made gory in the blood of 
these innocent men, women, and chil- 
dren. Are we willing today to extend a 
hand across the sea to that God-hating, 
democracy-hating “red” Russian Govern- 
ment, and again give her the right to 
acquire defense articles and other war 
materials in this country? Is Stalin any 
less a dictator than Hitler? Does he not 
hate democracy more than Hitler or 
Mussolini? Why should we not exclude 
any aid provided in this bill to Russia? 
[Applause.] 

We read in the press 2 or 3 weeks ago 
where Germany and Russia had con- 
cluded another trade treaty. The press 
reported it was the biggest trade in farm 
commodities in all the history of the 
world. Russia was to furnish to Germany 
more than $100,000,000 worth or more of 
wheat and other food supplies, and Ger- 
many was to pay her in manufactured 
articles. Did you not also observe a 
short time thereafter the report in the 
press that a Russian mission was travel- 
ing by ship to Buenos Aires, the capital 
of the Argentine Republic in South 
America, to conclude one of the biggest 
wheat and grain deals in the history of 
the world? Does anyone doubt that all 
of this wheat and grain obtained from 
the Argentine by Russia was to be sent 
through Russia to Germany? Stalin and 
Hitler have been working hand in hand 
since before the beginning of this war, 
and Russia already has received about 
one-half of Poland as her part of the 
loot of this war. There is no doubt but 
what Russia is the funnel through which 
war materials and food supplies are be- 
ing transferred to Germany to help Ger- 
many and Italy in their dastardly war 
of aggression against free peoples. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. Does the gentleman re- 
member that our distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], only about a year 
or sO ago, made a motion in this House to 
cut off the appropriation for the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Soviet Russia? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Certainly 
I remember such an amendment offered 
by the Democrat leader the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 
I voted for the amendment. I then be- 
lieved, as I believed in 1933, that nothing 
but sorrow could come to this country 
when the Roosevelt administration rec- 
ognized Russia and restored diplomatic 
relations between this country and Rus- 
sia, and by that act permitted Russian 
Communists to overrun our Nation. Rus- 
sia has done more to undermine this 
Nation than any other nation. It has 
been proved that there are millions of 
Communists in this Nation who owe alle- 
giance to Russia. They have entered ev- 
ery activity of the people of the United 
States.. They have bored into our schools, 
our churches, labor groups, farm groups, 
our colored people, teaching their doc- 
trines of hate for this country, for reli- 
gion, and for democracy. 

According to the report of the Dies 
committee, hundreds of them have se- 
cured and are now holding key positions 
with this Government. Russian Com- 
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munists are the greatest menace we have 
in this country today. 

Now, is this House unwilling to adopt 
this amendment so that we may know 
for a certainty that none of these defense 
articles or materials paid for by our loyal 
taxpayers is going to Russia? Russia 
will not become the ally of the United 
States or Great Britain in this struggle. 
Great Britain and the United States claim 
they are going to restore the democracies 
that have been overrun by Russia and 
Germany. Russia has taken absolute 
control of more countries and territories 
than has Germany. How could she join 
with us in this fight? 

I am very much for this amendment, 
and I sincerely trust it will be adopted. 
Iam sure no one on our side of the House 
will vote against it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it 
not true if the nations now fighting in 
Europe, the so-called democracies, are 
prostrated that Russia will still remain 
strong? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; 
Russia is sitting back, encouraging Ger- 
many and at the same time flirting with 
Great Britain and the United States and 
some other countries. Stalin wants all 
of the nations of the world who are op- 
posed to communism to exhaust them- 
selves in this world-wide struggle, de- 
stroying their populations, their cities, 
and their resources. With the duplicity 
peculiar to him, he refused to put Russia 
in as an active belligerent. He has com- 
mitments from Hitler that neither Ger- 
many nor Italy will attack Russia. He 
is preserving the population, the cities, 
and the financial and economic re- 
sources of Russia. 

Is he not planning to be ready, after 
the noncommunistic nations have de- 
stroyed each other and brought about 
bankruptcy and chaos, to erect on the 
ruins a great and mighty world empire 
of God-hating and liberty-hating com- 
munism? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
LUTHER A. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment ought to be 
defeated. The amendment reflects the 
sentiments of its author, for whom we 
all have a very high regard but who, as 
we know, is a man who is very strong 
in his likes and dislikes. 

This is not the place and this is not 
the hour in passing legislation affecting 
the peace of the world and the security 
of the United States to write into any 
bill an amendment which is merely a 
gratuitous slap at a country which at this 
time is doing nothing against us. The 
Axis Powers of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan are the only powers that have 
banded themselves together and made 
threats against us and the other democ- 
racies of the world, and I think we would 
be foolish to brand Russia as an enemy 
when she is holding herself aloof from our 
declared enemies. 
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The amendment relates to subsection 
1 of section 3, reading as follows: 

To manufacture in arsenals, factories, and 
shipyards under their jurisdiction, or other- 
wise procure, any defense article for the 
government of any country whose defense 
the President deems vital to the defense of 
the United States. 


No one contemplates that at this time 
or within the life of this bill, which is 
limited to 2 years and maybe to a shorter 
time under the Dirksen amendment, we 
will be called upon to grant any aid to 
Russia. But because that is true, is it 
wise, is it prudent, is it statesmanlike 
to slap Russia in the face when at this 
time she is not a part of the Axis Powers 
that have threatened us? They are Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. Do we want 
to slap Russia when Germany and 
Japan are trying to get it to go in with 
them? Do we want to give them a kick 
and put them in the enemy’s camp? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A, JOHNSON. I yield 
to my leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The important 
thing to remember at this time is that 
what we are doing is for the defense 
of the United States. - 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Abso- 
lutely. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington., 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam glad the gen- 
tleman brought that point out. Let us 
be practical about it. Russia is our only 
buffer in the Orient against Japanese 
aggression. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Abso- 
lutely. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the gentleman 
favor the financing of the military estab- 
lishment of Russia by the United States? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No; and 
I do not believe it will be necessary to do 
so, but I do not favor putting in here a 
gratuitous slap at Russia at this time, 
when Russia is making no menacing ges- 
tures against us. Russia has not alined 
itself with the Axis Powers; why should 
we by this amendment encourage her to 
do so? 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman know that at the present 
time, since Sir Stafford Cripps has been 
made the British Ambassador to Russia 
for the purpose of enlisting Russian aid 
against Germany, this sort of action 
would seriously cripple his efforts in that 
direction? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Yes; it 
would certainly have that effect. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York, 
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Mr. FISH. Does the gentleman make 
any distinction between aggressor na- 
tions? 

(Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I am satis- 
fied that a large majority of this House 
would gladly consent to give every pos- 
sible aid to Great Britain in that nation’s 
war with the Axis Powers. I am also sat- 
isfied that no Member of Congress would 
wish to join the British Empire and en- 
gage in the international war raging on 
any continent, not even our own, unless 
we were attacked. I have supreme con- 
fidence in President Roosevelt’s attitude 
in regard to the present war being waged 
between the Axis Powers of Europe and 
Asia and the British Empire. I do not 
think that he wishes his country to be a 
party to bloodshed and destruction which 
are incidents of war. I cannot under- 
stand why even a bitter partisan should 
doubt this in light of what he has en- 
deavored to do to keep our Nation in the 
pathway of peace. 

Insofar as the United States is con- 
cerned at the present time the European 
war involves no economic feature. It is 
yet wholly a political question and con- 
cerns us now as such. It unquestionably 
involves the matter of which philosophy 
of government should control the destiny 
of civilization, namely, that phif@tophy 
entertained by the totalitarian govern- 
ments or that philosophy cherished by the 
democracies of the world. The question 
simply is, Shall the right of man to govern 
himself within the rules vouchsafed by 
law be denied; shall the freedom which 
men and nations cherish and which they 
have maintained many hundred years, 
and coordinated into that philosophy of 
government termed, democracy; shail 
these rights and these liberties of man- 
kind be destroyed by an ambitious dicta- 
tor who tramples underfoot the princi- 
ples of self-government, and in place 
thereof enslaves humanity and chains 
man to the chariot of destruction where 
human rights and ideals are merged into 
hate and sunk into a pit of desolation? 

The present war in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa is a world menace greater than 
ever existed before on this earth. No 
free man can be indifferent as to the 
outcome of this war. If he is, he de- 
serves to lose his freedom. We cannot 
be unmindful of the consequence of Nazi 
success in the pending conflict. It means 
the enthronement of totalitarianism 
throughout the world; it means the sub- 
jugation and enslavement of every self- 
governing nation on this earth. Totali- 
tarianism and democracy cannot exist 
together in this world. I do not want to 
see this Nation go to war. I think that 
H. R. 1776, which is now before this 
House for consideration, has for its pur- 
pose to give that aid to the British Em- 
pire which will in all probability keep us 
out of war and make it unnecessary for 
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us to make those sacrifices always inci- 
dent to international warfare. This 
surely is the purpose of the President, 
and to impeach his sincerity of purpose 
to me appears to be a political effort un- 
worthy of the fine citizens of this Nation 
who enjoy the freedom of this great de- 
mocracy and who cherish it as a heritage 
dearer than all other things. I cannot 
help but wonder if those who say they 
want to help Britain but oppose the ma- 
terial aid provided in this bill are not 
resting their opposition largely upon their 
hostility to the President. This feeling 
should not exist in this Nation at this 
time. 

It is possible that the various countries 
which constitute the Axis may destroy 
the British Empire and still not war 
against us, but the economic strain and 
readjustment by reason of the success of 
the totalitarian governments would com- 
pletely change the life and the career 
of the United States. Our trade would 
yanish, our industries would largely quit 
their business, and our farmers would 
become bankrupt. No free country can 
compete with a nation which reduces its 
citizens to the status of slaves. To live 
in a world dominated by totalitarianism 
would require a military equipment on 
the part of this Nation which would place 
a burden upon the people insurmount- 
able. In my opinion, the people of this 
country are willing to give the President 
the power to aid Britain as proposed in 
this bill. They fully understand what 
this bill is intended for, and as for my 
part I shall follow that one whom the 
people, have designated leader. I shall 
folloW the advice of the greatest inter- 
national statesman of modern times, Sec- 
retary Hull, and I shall be guided by the 
sentiment of those people in this Nation 
who laid the foundation for our achieve- 
ment and who will ever be ready to sac- 
rifice whatever is necessary in order to 
vouchsafe to its citizens freedom of life, 
freedom of religion, and freedom of 
speech, 

If it is true, as once said by Disraeli, 
a great English statesman, that “Man 
is not the creature of circumstances but 
that circumstances are the creatures of 
men”—and I think this historic state- 
ment is true—I thank God that, if cir- 
cumstances in Germany are the crea- 
tures of Hitler, then this country has a 
man, our President, who is equal to the 
task of creating circumstances here 
which will prevent the German dictator 
from trampling under his feet those small 
nations which cannot resist his domina- 
tion and make secure that philosophy of 
government our fathers ordained and 
which many of us hope shall not perish 
from this earth. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time on the 
pending amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. TINKHAM) 
there were—ayes 76, noes 116. 
> . Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr» TINKHAM 
and Mr, LUTHER A, JOHNSON. 
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The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 94, 
noes 185. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, it 
was not my intention to speak on this 
measure, but in order not to be accused 
of being the only Member of the House 
not to raise his voice on one side or the 
other I want to take this opportunity of 
stating my position on the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two points 
upon which the people of America are 
pretty well agreed: 

First. They want to avoid war. 

Second. They are anxious to give 
Britain and the other democracies all 
possible aid short of war, in their ef- 
forts to defend themselves against ag- 
gression. 

I have approached consideration of the 
pending bill with these thoughts upper- 
most in my mind, because they reflect my 
own feeling in the matter. Months ago 
I publicly stated that I favored giving all 
possible aid to the defenders of democ- 
racy which did not involve this country 
in war, weaken or imperil our own de- 
fenses, or result in sending American 
boys abroad. I adhere to that position 
today. 

The bill has aroused great interest 
throughout the country, and, I daresay, 
throughout the world. Extensive hear- 
ings were held, at which outstanding men 
and women—both in and out of official 
life—presented their views. The debate 
on the measure in this body has been one 
of the most momentous in my service 
here. It has been so ably and so fully 
discussed that no new arguments can be 
advanced either pro or con. Neither 
will any votes be changed by anything I 
might say. Therefore, I shall not at- 
tempt to debate the bill but will simply 
state my position for the benefit of those 
whom I have the honor to represent. 

Recently I requested all of my con- 
stituents who cared to do so to write me 
their views regarding the bill. The re- 
sponse which I received was very gratify- 
ing and evidenced a keen interest in, and 
understanding of, the grave questions 
which we must decide here. It has been 
helpful to have the benefit of the judg- 
ment of my constituents regarding the 
various aspects of the legislation now 
before us. In the final analysis, however, 
I must necessarily make my own decision 
as to how I should vote on the bill; and 
in coming to the conclusion at which I 
have arrived, I have been motivated by 
what I conceive to be their best interest 
and that of the people generally. 

Our first duty as legislators is to our 
own country. While I am in general 
sympathy with the aims and purposes of 
H. R. 1776, there are three features of 
the bill as reported which I regard as 
objectionable. These are: 

First. The broad delegation of powers 
to the President. 
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Second. The provision permitting bel- 
ligerent vessels to use our ports for repair 
bases. 

Third. The failure to specifically pro- 
hibit the convoying of merchant ships by 
American naval vessels. 

The two latter features to which I have 
referred might result in our direct in- 
volvement in the war. If we permit bel- 
ligerent vessels to be reconditioned in our 
ports, they become fair game for enemy 
submarines and bombers, thus inviting 
war at our very doorstep, with possible 
loss of life to American citizens and de- 
struction of American property. Like- 
wise, the convoying of merchant ships by 
American naval vessels would invite sim- 
ilar attacks, and we all know that the 
moment a drop of American blood is 
spilled there will be a war hysteria which 
will be impossible to stop. The best way 
to avoid war is not to invite it. The 
pending bill provides that nothing there- 
in shall be construed to authorize naval 
convoys, but this infers that convoys may 
be permitted under some other provision 
of law. 

With regard to the delegation of pow- 
ers to the President, many serious ob- 
jections arise. Under the terms of the 
bill there is no limitation whatever on 
the financial commitments he may 
make in supplying the democracies with 
arms and fighting equipment. In other 
words, a “blank check” authority is 
granted which may involve untold bil- 
lions of obligations upon our Government 
in addition to the already staggering bur- 
dens we must bear in our own behalf. 
Some reasonable financial limitation 
should be imposed. It can always be in- 
creased, if necessary, at the will of the 
Congress. Under our constitutional sys- 
tem the elected representatives of the 
people are duty bound to retain control 
of the purse strings, but under the bill 
now drafted the Congress surrenders its 
authority in that regard. 

While the bill presumes to limit to 2 
years the time within which the Presi- 
dent may exercise the authority granted 
under the bill, this same limitation does 
not apply to the commitments which the 
President may make under such author- 
ity. This was pointed out the other day 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WapswortTH], one of the leading propon- 
ents of the bill. As I understand, the 
Foreign Affairs Committee has agreed to 
an amendment which would prevent the 
President from making commitments 
covering a longer period than July 1, 
1946. This, it seems to me, is too long a 
time. 

Unde: the bill the President is given 
the power to manufacture or otherwise 
procure all kinds of military equipment 
for the benefit of any country whose de- 
fense he deems vital to the defense of 
the United States, and sell, transfer, ex- 
change, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose 
of it to any such government under such 
terms and conditions as he sees fit. 
There is a so-called limitation that no 
defense article not manufactured or pro- 
cured under such authority shall not be 
disposed of in this manner “except after 
consultation with” the Chief of Staff of 
the Army or Navy, or both. In my opin- 
ion, this is no limitation at all, and would 
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permit the President to give any part of 
our present defense equipment to Britain 
or the other democracies. Even should 
the Chief of Staff of the Army or Navy 
oppose such disposition on the ground 
that it imperiled our own defenses, their 
Objections would not be controlling, be- 
cause the President is not bound by their 
decision. He is only required to “con- 
sult” with them about it. Moreover, he 
is their Commander in Chief, and they 
would naturally have to obey his orders. 
This is a very broad and dangerous dele- 
gation of power. 

Iam unable to see the need of granting 
such extensive authority to the President. 
The bill practically transfers the war- 
making power of Congress to the Execu- 
tive. We are not at war, and there is no 
valid reason for centralizing any such 
authority in one man. It is contrary to 
our form of government. 

At the present time the United States 
is furnishing all possible aid to Britain. 
The only difficulty of which we hear is 
that the British will soon exhaust their 
financial resources in this country and 
be unable to pay cash for war materials, 
as required by the Neutrality Act. If 
that is the difficulty, it can easily be cured 
by granting to Great Britain such loans 
or credits as she may need to buy war 
materials from us. We do not need to go 
to the extremes of the pending bill and 
virtually set up a war dictatorship in 
order to save democracy abroad. Such 
methods as I have suggested would not 
involve us any further in the possibility 
of war than we already find ourselves, 
nor would they risk depletion of our own 
military and naval equipment, which even 
now is pitifully inadequate. 

I favor the amendments which the 
minority members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee have recommended. These 
include: 

First. A $2,000,000,000 credit to Britain. 

Second. Sale of our arms to Britain 
only when our highest Army and Navy 
officers certify they are not necessary 
for our own defense. 

Third. A 1 year time limit on all ex- 
traordinary powers, which can be ex- 
tended at any time if Congress finds our 
interests require it. 

Fourth. Provide that no naval vessels 
shall be disposed of without the consent 
of Congress. 

Fifth. Prohibit the use of American 
ports for repair bases for belligerent 
ships. 

Sixth. Prohibit the use of American 
vessels to transport goods to belligerents. 

Seventh. Prohibit the convoying of 
merchant ships by American naval ves- 
sels. 

Some of these questions have already 
been decided by an adverse vote, and in- 
dications are that the rest will suffer the 
same fate. 

Unless the bill be amended before final 
passage to remove the objections to 
which I have referred, I shall vote 
against it, as I feel that in its present 
form it will bring us closer to war, if not 
actual involvement. 

There is no difference between the op- 
ponents and proponents of the pending 
bill regarding the general question of 
giving all possible aid to Britain. I be- 
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lieve we can grant all necessary aid with- 
out incurring the risks and dangers to 
which H. R. 1776, in its present form, 
exposes our country. 

Last Tuesday the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. WapswortH] made an im- 
pressive appeal for unity. We all recall 
the saying that “in unity there is 
strength.” The gentleman from New 
York pointed out that by amending the 
present bill in several respects, it might 
be possible to bring about some greater 
degree of unity on the part of the Con- 
gress and the people of the United 
State, which would not only be a healthy 
thing for us but would show the whole 
world that we stand together. I would 
like to see the bill so amended that we 
could all support it, but unless those in 
charge of the measure show more of a 
cooperative spirit in this regard there 
does not seem to be any possibility of 
getting together. Each side must be will- 
ing to give and take. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
repeat that our first duty is to America. 
Give Great Britain and the democracies 
all the help we can, but do not involve 
our own country in war in so doing. I 
am convinced that unless the changes I 
have indicated are made in H. R. 1776, 
we are not doing our duty to our own 
country, but are placing aid to Great 
Britain above the safety of America. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morr: On page 
4, after line 5, following the Bloom amend- 
ment, insert a new subsection: 

“Sussec. (f). Nothing in this act shall be 
construed to repeal or suspend any of the 
provisions of sections 2 or 3 of the Neutrality 
Act approved November 4, 1939, and all of 
said provisions shall remain in full force and 
effect until repealed or modified by act of 
Congress. Neither the President nor any 
governmental agency under authority of this 
act shall send or cause to be sent any Ameri- 
can merchant ship to any belligerent nation 
or into or through any combat area unless 
the President by proclamation shall have de- 
clared that such nation has in fact ceased to 
be a belligerent or that such area has in fact 
ceased to be a combat area.” 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, since the 
discussion of this amendment must neces- 
sarily be somewhat technical, I hope I 
may have the attention of the member- 
ship. 

You have just passed the Bloom amend- 
ment by unanimous consent. There were 
no votes against it. This, in the circum- 
stances, it seems to me, was the most 
natural thing in the world, because, 
whether we are for this particular bill, 
H. R. 1776, in its present form, or against 
it, it is the desire of all and the unani- 
mous desire of the American people to 
keep out of this war, if we can, and one 
of the things which we have all agreed 
may lead us into the war is the convoy of 
American ships into combat zones or to 
belligerent nations. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, in arguing upon the Bloom 
amendment, took occasion to state that 
it was not only meaningless but that it 
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was a magnificent piece of demagoguery. 
I disagree with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania as to the demagoguery. In 
my opinion there is not much meaning 
to it, any more than there is to subsection 
(d), but it is certainly not a piece of 
demagoguery. I happen to know that it 
was offered in good faith, both by the 
majority members of the committee and 
the minority members of the committee, 
but I think it cannot be effective as it is 
written, and the purpose of my amend- 
ment is simply to make it effective. 

My amendment, Mr. Chairman, covers 
both section 2 and section 3 of the Neu- 
trality Act. The prohibitions in those 
sections are directed not against Govern- 
ment-owned ships or property, they are 
directed against individuals, and the 
penalty for going into belligerent waters 
or carrying products to belligerent na- 
tions is a penalty fixed upon the private 
owner of those ships, whether it be an 
individual or a corporation. Under the 
provisions of H. R. 1776, the President 
will be permitted to transfer the defense 
articles, which includes ships and their 
cargoes, to belligerent nations and into 
combat zones, and he may do this not- 
withstanding any of the provisions of any 
act, including the Neutrality Act. 

I have made particular reference to 
these two sections, and my amendment 
would prevent the sending of any Ameri- 
can merchant ship to a belligerent na- 
tion or into a combat zone, whether that 
ship was privately owned or whether it 
belonged to the Government. Under the 
provisions of H. R. 1776 the President, 
through these agencies named, may pur- 
chase any ship or any other defense arti- 
cle and may send it into the war zone 
if, in his opinion, that is necessary and 
desirable to promote the defense of the 
United States or the defense of any other 
nation, the defense of which is necessary 
to the defense of our country. 

This amendment simply secures and 
guarantees to us that under no circum- 
stances will an American merchant ship 
be sent to a belligerent nation or into a 
combat zone declared by the President to 
be such, unless the President, by procla- 
mation, shall declare that such belliger- 
ent nation has ceased to be, in fact, a 
belligerent, or that such zone is no longer 
a zone of combat. I believe that this 
amendment will render effective the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BLoom], which in 
my opinion is not now effective, and I do 
not see how, in the circumstances, there 
can be any objection on the part of any- 
one to adopting this amendment. 

I have never approached the consider- 
ation of this bill from a partisan stand- 
point, and I know none of you think that 
I have, and I am not now approaching it 
from the standpoint of partisanism. 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOTT. My only point in saying 
this is to assure you, if that be neces- 
sary, that I am offering this perfecting 
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amendment in entire good faith, and I 
hope it will be agreed to by gentlemen 
on the majority side of the House, and 
by the Committee, as a means of effec- 
tively preventing the entrance of Ameri- 
can merchant vessels into combat zones 
and the convoy of such vessels by Ameri- 
can warships. I am convinced this 
amendment will do that, and that with- 
out it the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Broom! will not 
accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield. 

Mr. KEE. I understand the gentleman 
to say that his interpretation of this bill 
is that it authorizes the President to di- 
rect the transportation of these materials 
to foreign governments? 

Mr. MOTT. I did not understand the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr, KEE. Did I understand the gen- 
tleman to say that it is his understanding 
that this bill authorizes the President to 
direct the transportation of war materials 
to foreign or belligerent nations? 

Mr. MOTT. The bill H. R. 1776? 

Mr. KEE. Yes. 

Mr. MOTT. There is no doubt about 
it, in my opinion. That is the reason the 
chairman of your committee, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Broom], of- 
fered his amendment—to make sure that 
H. R. 1776 would not authorize it. 

Mr. KEE. I would like the gentleman 
to point out any provision in the bill that 
authorizes the transportation of war ma- 
terials to belligerent nations. The bill 
does not cover the question of transporta- 
tion at all. 

Mr. MOTT. That may be the gentle- 
man’s opinion. It is not mine. In my 
opinion, the bill does give the President 
that power, because it permits him, 
through any of the agencies named in 
the bill, to purchase any defense article, 
which includes ships, and to transfer 
them to belligerent nations; it permits 
him not merely to transfer the title but 
to transfer the article itself. It permits 
him to do this without regard to any 
other law, which includes the Neutrality 
Act, and therefore there would be noth- 
ing in the Neutrality Act which would 
prevent the President from doing that. 

Mr. KEE, That is the gentleman’s in- 
terpretation of the measure? 

Mr. MOTT. Why, yes; that is the in- 
terpretation of everybody, including the 
chairman of your committee. Other- 
wise he would not have offered his 
amendment. 

Mr. KEE. And the gentleman’s re- 
ae are based upon that interpreta- 

ion? 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment ought to be 
voted down because it is a duplication of 
what has been put in this bill with an 
amendment confined to 2 or 3 lines, 
where this takes 20 lines to accomplish 
the same purpose. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr, VORYS of Ohio. Is it not true 
that the sole purpose which the commit- 
tee had in mind on both sides was to 
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make sure that this bill did not affect the 
shipping provisions in the Neutrality 
Act, and that combat areas in section 3 
is broader in its effect on shipping than 
any other part of the Neutrality Act? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The gen- 
tleman is exactly right, and those of us 
who framed the neutrality law, I think, 
are familiar enough with its terms to 
know that the amendment as written, 
confining it to section 3, meets all of the 
suitation, and it would be foolish in a 
bill like this to write another and inde- 
pendent paragraph on the same subject. 
The House has that right, but I think 
it would be unwise and unjustified. I 
ask the House to vote down this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I decline 
to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man withdraw his reservation of the 
point of order? 3 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. Mort]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Morr) there 
were—ayes 57, noes 91. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer the following amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cosre.to: Page 
3, line 20, after the word “property”, insert: 
“or by transfer of sovereignty over territorial 
possessions in the Western Hemisphere, or by 


purchase for present or future delivery of 
strategic material.” 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 
order. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Chairman, the 
language of this amendment is taken 
from the bill H. R. 2248, which I intro- 
duced as a modification of the bill now 
before the House. The language of the 
amendment is permissive, it is not man- 
datory, but it does call the attention not 
only of the Secretary of State, but also 
of the governing powers of Great Britain, 
to the fact that this Congress, as well as 
the American people, are interested in 
seeing to it that Great Britain should 
herself make some sacrifice in return for 
the tremendous war efforts this Nation 
is making in behalf of Great Britain. 
The estimated cost of this aid to Britain 
runs into billions of dollars. That is 
money which has to be taken from the 
American taxpayers. It is perfectly 
proper for us, in the defense of this Na- 
tion, to appropriate funds as we see fit 
to promote the defense of the United 
States. But when we begin to appro- 
priate money which only indirectly may 
be considered to be used for the defense 
of this Nation, and give it to some foreign 
nation, then we have no right of our own 
free will to give that money away. It 
belongs to the American people, and we 
certainly have some obligation to see to 
it that a proper effort is made to obtain 
something of material value in exchange 
for what we are giving to Great Britain. 
Great Britain has a large number of 
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possessions in the Western Hemisphere. 
They have no great intrinsic, commercial 
value to Great Britain. I know that 
Great Britain is not holding those pos- 
sessions because she hopes to wage war 
against this country or any country in 
the Western Hemisphere, but I do know 
that there is not one thing that the 
British Empire could do to solicit the 
good will and guarantee the mutual un- 
derstanding and cooperation that exists 
between these two great nations than to 
offer to exchange the islands of the West 
Indies, or other territory or possessions 
in this hemisphere, for the defense ma- 
terials that we are sending to Great 
Britain. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COSTELLO. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Does not the gentle- 
man think that his amendment is en- 
tirely unnecessary in view of the fact 
that on line 20 there appears the words 
“payment or repayment in kind or 
property“? 

Mr. COSTELLO. I state to the gen- 
tleman that he is quite correct. The 
language of this bill is so generie that I 
do not believe there is a single thing that 
could not be done under it. My purpose 
in writing in this amendment is to call 
to the attention of the Secretary of State 
and those who are goin’: to have charge 
of the handling of this legislation that 
it is the desire of this Congress, that it 
is the wish of the American people that 
sonre effort should be made to receive 
something in exchange for the defense 
materials that we are about to send to 
Great Britain. It is for that reason that 
I include not only territorial possessions, 
but also provide for the purchase of stra- 
tegic materials over which England has 
monopolistic control. 

We might greatly strengthen our own 
defenses if we were to increase our sup- 
plies of tin, rubber, manganese, and such 
materials by piling them up in this 
country or by making contracts to receive 
from Great Britain future deliveries of 
such materials at periodic intervals. 
There can be no objection to the language 
of thisamendment. It isnot mandatory. 
It is permissive. It is a direction to the 
Secretary of State that it is our desire 
that an effort should be made in this 
direction, 

I trust the committee will accept the 
amendment and that the members of the 
committee will vote in its favor. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.COSTELLO. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Viewing it further 
in keeping with our point of view, is it not 
true that these very island possessions, 
as long as they are in the hands of Eng- 
land, will be but another reason for our 
need of going to Britain’s aid in future 
years every time she may be in danger? 

Mr. . I believe the gentle- 
man is correct. I further believe that as 
long as they are there they might be an 
inducement for Great Britain at some 
future date, under some altered set of 
world circumstances, to use them as a 
means of attempting to wage war against 
some other nation in this hemisphere. 
If they da not have those possessions they 
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will not have that temptation. There is 
nothing which Great Britain could offer 
to this country that would aid us more 
in providing for the defense of this hemi- 
sphere than to give us those Atlantic 
outposts which guard the portals of the 
Panama Canal. They are vital to our 
defense. They are meaningless to the 
defense of Great Britain. They have no 
great intrinsic value except possibly for 
commercial aviation. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
CosTELLo] in speaking on his amendment 
admitted very freely that everything he 
sought to have done by his amendment 
has already been covered by language in 
the bill under section 3 (b). The only 
proposition the gentleman has in mind 
in offering this amendment is to suggest 
to the Secretary of State or the President 
of the United States that they take into 
consideration the taking over of different 
sovereignties in the Western Hemisphere. 
I see no real benefit in putting into this 
act any suggestions to the President of 
the United States or to the Secretary of 
State. The language says that the bene- 
fit to the United States may be payment 
or repayment in kind or property or any 
other direct or indirect benefit which the 
President deems satisfactory. That lan- 
guage is so broad that it certainly takes 
in every contemplated suggestion offered 
by the gentleman from California, and it 
would seem to be redundant to add that 
language to the bill. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the House 
does not want to put into the bill sugges- 
tions which are entirely redundant. I 
ask that the amendment be voted down. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on the 
amendment has been exhausted. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I move 
to strike out the last two words, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I am supporting the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. COSTELLO]. The gentleman 
refers to the cost of the war being placed 
upon the American taxpayer. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the American taxpayers have 
been paying the cost of this war ever 
since it began. One of the reasons for 
this legislation, as we are told, is due to 
the fact that Great Britain will run out 
of money and the means with which to 
buy war materials after the end of this 
year, and, therefore, the cost of the war 
must be saddled upon the American tax- 
payers. I know that the American peo- 
ple are generally susceptible to propa- 
ganda. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not speaking to 
the amendment. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
moved to strike out the last two words. 
I am speaking to the amendment to the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
must proceed in order. 


gentleman 
When a point of 
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order is made, the gentleman must con- 
fine his remarks to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As I 
understood it, the Chair stated that no 
other remarks could be made on this 
amendment. So I moved to strike out 
the last two words, and I am talking on 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. That means that 
the gentleman would have to confine his 
remarks to the pending amendment. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That is 
the last two words. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman from Texas for his very 
courteous parliamentary maneuver. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
sorry I cannot yield. I only have 2 or 3 
minutes. 

Mr. COX. I think the gentleman 
would be interested in the suggestion I 
have to make. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I will 
be glad to hear the gentleman’s sugges- 
tion. -[Laughter.] 

Mr. COX. I desire to commend the 
gentlemen in control of this bill for the 
liberal manner in which it has been con- 
ducted thus far. I think it was a serious 
blunder that the gentleman has just 
made in raising a point of order, and I 
hope he will withdraw it. In other words, 
it is not in keeping with the behavior of 
the committee thus far. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As long 
as the gentleman from Texas insists that 
I talk about the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California I will do 
so. The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman deals with financing the cost of 
this war. He has offered an amendment 
that Great Britain turn over the West 
Indies possessions to the United States 
as security for payment for advances 
made by American taxpayers. 

This legislation—H. R. 1776—is predi- 
cated upon the assumption that Great 
Britain will be without funds to purchase 
war materials in this country after Janu- 
ary 1, 1942. When Secretary Morgen- 
thau appeared before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, he gave the above infor- 
mation, and quoted as his authority a 
financial statement from the British 
treasury. 

The British Treasury statement, upon 
which the committee relied, did not take 
into consideration the assets of Great 
Britain and its nationals which had been 
transferred to other parts of the Empire 
and the United States since the begin- 
ing of the war. To illustrate, from the 
reports of the United States Department 
of Commerce, it has now been ascer- 
tained that during the first 11 months of 
1940 Great Britain sent to the United 
States, through Canada, $2,542,111,175 in 
gold, whereas during the entire year of 
1939 Canada sent into this country only 
$304,388,037 in gold. During the same 
11-month period in 1940, the Union of 
South Africa sent gold to this country 
valued at $182,103,882; Australia, $88,- 
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782,755, as against $67,777,337 in 1939. 
It is significant to note that during the 
1940 period the United Kingdom sent to 
the United States $633,000,659 in gold, as 
against $1,816,042,455 in 1939. It will be 
noted that the British treasury, after 
1939, shipped the larger portion of its 
gold supply to the United States through 
Canada, which provided dollar credit 
here, but such credit is not shown on 
the British treasury statement submitted 
by the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury. 

According to a statement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, we find that at the end of 
August 1939 the total dollar resources of 
the British Empire in the United States 
amounted to $7,115,000,000 Adding the 
British Empire gold imports of $3,487,- 
000,000 only for the first 11 months of 
1940, we have a grand total of $10,602,- 
000,000 in dollar resources in the United 
States. 

Secretary Morgenthau stated to the 
committee that during the first 16 
months of the war and up to January 1, 
1941, the British Purchasing Commis- 
sion has paid and taken delivery of 
$1,337,000,000 in war material. He also 
said that the dollar resources of the Brit- 
ish Treasury would now be approxi- 
mately $1,775,000,000 with which to meet 
dollar requirements for all transactions 
in all parts of the world for 1941 amount- 
ing to $3,019,000,000. 
` Assuming the correctness of the Brit- 
ish Treasury statement as to dollars paid 
up to January 1, plus obligations for the 
year 1941, we can account for $4,356,000,- 
000 in dollar resources, Deducting this 
item from the $10,602,000,000 dollar re- 
sources above given, the British Empire 
will still have $6,246,000,000 in dollar 
resources to its credit in the United 
States. This figure does not take into 
consideration British Empire gold ship- 
ments to the United States during the 
last 4 months of 1939 and from Decem- 
ber 1, 1940, to the end of the present 
year. 

The above figures do not include 
United Kingdom investments outside the 
United States, which are estimated to 
be worth more than $19,000,000,000. 

In my opinion, the British Empire and 
its nationals now have between. $7,000,- 
000,600 and $10,000,000,000 in dollar re- 
sources in the United States. 

The plea of poverty on the part of the 
British treasury and the plea for help 
from the United States has aroused the 
sympathy of a large majority of Ameri- 
can citizens. Therefore we now have 
H R. 1776 before us, which provides that 
the future cost of the European war shall 
be saddled upon 131,000,000 American 
citizens. 

I am satisfied that very few Americans 
realize that they have already paid a 
very substantial sum to aid Britain in 
the European war. I will give you a few 
facts. President Roosevelt increased the 
price on foreign gold in 1934 from $20.67 
an ounce to $35 an ounce. Since that 
time the United States Treasury has pur- 
chased approximately $12,000,000,000 in 
gold from the British Empire, The pre- 
mium paid on this gold amounted to 
nearly $5,000,000,000—a gift from the 
American people. Our generosity in 
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foreign gold buying has also magnifi- 
cently helped Japan, Russia, Italy, and 
other countries of the Old World. Yes, 
the American people have been very gen- 
erous during a period of domestic distress 
and unemployment. 

I recognize the difficulty of verifying 
the accuracy of the British Treasury 
statement. It seems to me that it is the 
duty of the officials now in control of 
the United States Government to inves- 
tigate all of the facts before they compel 
the American people to pay for the fu- 
ture cost of the war. In particular, all 
Members of Congress should receive full 
and complete information based upon 
honest facts in order to reach a conclu- 
sion in the consideration of the impor- 
tant legislation before us. 

Administration leaders refuse to fur- 
nish Members of Congress with facts 
upon which they base their conclusion for 
the demand to enact H. R. 1776. We se- 
cure our information from the propa- 
ganda published in the newspapers and 
broadcast over the air. A Member can- 
not legislate intelligently with this kind 
of information. 

A large majority of the American peo- 
ple, including Members of Congress, ap- 
pear anxious to aid the war-torn democ- 
racies of the world, but before taking 
such action they are entitled to honest 
information as to the real situation in 
the place of an overabundance of propa- 
ganda which has been given out to de- 
velop fear and war hysteria in our coun- 


try. 

We are living in critical times, and 
what we do now will affect the entire 
future of our country and its citizens. 
We should be calm and act with delib- 
erate judgment and refuse to be swept 
into the maelstrom of war by a wave of 
hysteria and fear. Give us honest facts, 
Mr. President, for we all desire to give 
constructive assistance to the democra- 
cies of the Old World. As a people, we 
are determined to stay out of the Euro- 
pean war and to preserve our American 
democracy. We have no room for a dic- 
tator in this country, and therefore I 
urge upon my colleagues to remove the 
unlimited executive power sought in the 
various provisions of this legislation and 
legislate for America first. [Applause.] 

Under leave granted to me in the 
House on February 6, I am including as 
a part of my remarks a splendid editorial 
by Mr. Merle Thorpe, in the February 
issue of Nation’s Business. The editorial 
appears as follows: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE—FOR WAR? FOR PEACE? 

Only Congress can declare war. Only the 
people can demand peace, It is a soul-search- 
ing responsibility to do the one, a glorious 
restraint upon emotion to do the other. 

For the second time in one generation, 
America stands at the crossroads, torn in 
mind, harried in spirit, debating the thought, 
“Shall we declare war again on a philoso- 
phy?” There have been no warlike acts com- 
mitted against our sovereignty, no insults or 
assaults upon our citizenry, no destruction of 
American lives or property. There are no 
Von Bernstorffs, Boy-eds, Lusitanias around 
which a battle cry may swell. 

Those who shout for war or, with 
in cheek, for measures “short of war,” have 
only one call—"“We cannot live in a world 
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If? If what? If the leaders of Germany 
are not defeated is what is usually meant. 

They may be right. Many fear they may be 
right, but, before, 131,000,000 people give up 
their right to peace, they have a right to 
proof—proof that “if” is more than if; proof 
so utterly convincing that men will go into 
battle, not half-hearted and skeptical, but 
inspired with patriotic zeal. 

Let us, then, have an answer from our 
leaders. Do they indeed think that America 
is in danger of foreign invasion? Do they 
see the Luftwaffe and the Panzer divisions 
running over Boston, Cleveland, Memphis, 
and Minneapolis? We cannot go to war 
today because bombing planes of 1960 may be 
able to cross the ocean in 6 hours. Planes 
can fly in more than one direction. 

Do they fear that a partially victorious Ger- 
many in Europe can put a new Europe in 
order overnight and then invade the most 
powerful nation on earth, America? A gen- 
eration will pass before even the Nazi police 
force in new Europe can take a holiday, to 
say nothing of when its army or its navy, 
still to be rebuilt, may look abroad. 

No; there is nothing in our fears of invasion 
that calls for war today. On the contrary, 
such fears call for no war, for above all we 
need time to prepare for our own defense. 

What, then, is our most immediate threat 
in case of a German victory? A threat of 
a trade war—the flooding of the world with 
self-made products produced under a stand- 
ard of living so low that America’s goods will 
be driven from the seas, and America’s tariff 
walls will tumble like the Belgian forts last 
spring. 

Is the fear well-grounded? We have faced 
that type of competition many times before, 
Given the same freedoms and rewards, we 
can do it again. 

But when has America gone to war for 
trade? When has war helped a nation’s 
trade in the long run? And, even if it would 
help for a while, is that what our leaders urge 
us to meet now with death and destruction— 
a battle for trade? If so, let's have done 
with our high-sounding phrases about ways 
of life, liberty, the clash of philosophies by 
which men live. 

Let us not add to the world’s list of dis- 
honest phrases which on other tongues we 
recognize and label as hypocrisy. Let us 
have candor and blunt facts from those 
who would disturb the people's peace. 

There is both sadness and satisfaction in 
setting forth this expression of the point of 
view of American business. There is sad- 
ness because of the necessity to challenge 
the popular fallacy that America’s wars have 
been fomented by businessmen. There is 
satisfaction because, come what may, busi- 
ness is on record that, if national disillusion 
comes again after another war for democracy, 
as it did in the twenties, it will not be for 
want of plain speaking by business, 

MERLE THORPS. 


Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox] criticized the committee for raising 
the point of order that debate should be 
confined to the amendment. I do not 
know whether the gentleman was present 
earlier in the afternoon when I made the 
statement that although we had been 
most liberal in the matter of time on this 
bill, the Republicans having consumed 
114% hours against 9½ for this side of the 
aisle in general debate, that the time had 
come, if we were to finish the bill by 
evening, when I should have to insist 
that debate be pertinent to the amend- 
ment under consideration, 
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In making my objection to the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota, 
I did not have any reference to him 
personally, but did so out of considera- 
tion for the membership of the House 
in view of the notice I had previously 
given, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. COX. Having heard the gentle- 
man’s explanation, I may say I was un- 
aware of that situation, and I withdraw 
my statement. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Again I 
want to give notice that it is not any 
personal reflection upon any Member, 
but I shall have to insist hereafter upon 
all discussion being germane to the 
amendment pending at the time. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I have 
any pearls of wisdom, matters of impor- 
tant interest, or instruction to offer to 
the Members that would affect or alter 
a Single vote, but I want to call attention 
to this fact: During the hysteria and the 
hurrah, and so forth, of a time like this 
we are likely to forget what happens at 
the close of a war. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
calls this to everyone’s attention; calls 
the attention of the State Department, 
let us say, and the President that certain 
islands might now be taken in exchange 
for war materials. 

Let us not forget that when this war is 
over there will be a council table at which 
will be seated the dignitaries of several 
nations, and there will be a division of 


lands and territories, a redrawing of 


maps, among those who sit at that table. 
I for one should like to see the United 
States at that time not have to worry over 
who keeps or gets the West Indies or any 
other British, French, Dutch, or other 
possession in the Western Hemisphere, 
or have it said that we, after having aided 
very materially, are not entitled to any 
consideration. In fact, should Germany 
win, then we, having aided Britain, will 
no doubt be called upon to help pay in- 
demnities. 

While we are perfectly willing now to 
support these British people for various 
reasons, nevertheless this is the time to 
think about what may come after the 
war. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the gentle- 
man know any more effective way on 
earth to facilitate the enforcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine, to carry out hemi- 
spheric defense, to prepare for the de- 
fense of the United States, than to see 
that we acquire further control in the 
territory south of Florida and south of 
the Rio Grande Valley? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man is absolutely correct, and I think it 
is rather like painting the lily in the dark 
when gentlemen in the Parliament of 
England say that not one square inch of 
Britain’s territory will ever be transferred 
to the United States. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. COSTELLO]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. CosTELLo) there 
were—ayes 86, noes 104. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed Mr. RIcHARDS and Mr. Cos- 
TELLO to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 125 and 
noes 150. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fisn: Page 3, 
line 6, after the word “both,” insert a semi- 
colon and the following: “Provided, That no 
vessels of the United States Navy shall be dis- 
posed of to any belligerent nation without 
the consent of the Congress.” 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, this is one 
of the more-important amendments and 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FISH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, the oppo- 
sition to this bill is divided into two cate- 
gories. Both of them believe that the 
delegation of power in this particular 
bill is excessive, dangerous, and unprece- 
dented in peace or war. People back 
home who are opposing this bill believe 
that it turns over to the President the 
powers of the Congress to control the 
purse and the sword. So far we have 
largely discussed in the last day and a 
half amendments that had to do with 
the control of the purse. 

The amendment that I have just of- 
fered has a direct bearing on our own 
war-making powers and the power of 
the Congress to declare war. If we leave 
in the bill the provision that the Presi- 
dent can sell, transfer, exchange, lease, 
lend, or otherwise dispose of our Navy, 
and if that power is made use of, of 
course it will be an act of war and we 
will have delegated away our war-making 
powers granted to us specifically by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I do not ask you to take my views on 
this matter, but I propose to read to you 
what A. Lawrence Lowell, former presi- 
dent of Harvard College, chairman of 
the executive committee of the League to 
Enforce Peace, one of the great support- 
ers of the League of Nations, and I believe 
a member of the William Allen White 
Committee, who is in favor of the general 
purposes of the bill, has to say about the 
pending bill: 

The lend-lease bill authorizes any Presi- 
dent of the United States, if he deems it in 
the interest of national defense, to lend— 
practically to give away—our whole Navy and 
air force to any foreign nation; and turn over 
to it the whole military manufacturing power 
of the United States at his discretion. 

The administration may well draw such a 
bill for Congress to circumscribe, but to pass 
it in that form could only be the result of 
hysteria; and the conditions do not justify 
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hysteria here. Those of us who desire to 
help England to the utmost, whether it un- 
fortunately leads to war or not, can do it best 
if we do not lose our heads. 


You cannot find a single international 
lawyer who does not contend that this 
bill delegates away the war powers of the 
Congress. John Bassett Moore, probably 
the best-known authority on inter- 
national law, and almost as great an au- 
thority on constitutional law, said this: 

There can be no doubt that, under the guise 
of certain phraseology the pending bill as- 
sumes to transfer the war-making power 
from the Congress, in which the Constitution 
lodges it, to the Executive. 


Then I quote from the chamber of 
commerce, certainly a nonpartisan or- 
ganization, that has this to say: 

This bill, if enacted into law, by the very 
power it proposes to grant, creates the possi- 
bility of this Nation entering into this war 
without further action by the Congress. 


There are numerous editorials I could 
quote from. No newspaper in the United 
States has been more consistent in ad- 
vocating this type of legislation, this in- 
ternational, interventionist type of legis- 
lation, than the New York Times, The 
New York Times has this to say: 


The two great traditional and fundamental 
powers of Congress in the field of foreign 
policy are its power to make war and its 
control of the purse strings. By authoriz- 
ing the President single handedly to deter- 
mine, as time passes, and as more nations 
become involved in war, which nations are 
our friends and which our enemies, which 
nations must be aided to make war, and 
which resisted at all costs, the bill takes out 
of the hands of Congress decisions which are 
equivalent to war making. By enabling the 
President to transfer to other nations an un- 
limited amount of our own war material, as 
rapidly as it becomes available, the bill might 
make it unnecessary for the President to ask 
Congress for the direct appropriation of a 
single dollar for the purpose of such foreign 
aid, and to this extent and in this manner 
it would take control of the purse strings 
out of the hands of Congress. 

It is not necessary to abandon traditional 
democratic safeguards at home in order to 
provide effective aid for Britain. It is not 
necessary to take out of the hands of Con- 
gress decisions of major policy in which Con- 
gress is entitled to participate. It is entirely 
possible to amend the bill in such a way as 
to assure Congress of such participation. 


I could go on almost indefinitely read- 
ing you articles from newspapers that are 
friendly to this bill, pointing out the dan- 
ger of turning over the war-making pow- 
ers to any one man. I say to you, why 
in the name of Heaven should the Con- 
gress leave in this bill the power and 
grant the power to the President to dis- 
pose of or otherwise give away any part 
of the Navy when all of his spokesmen 
who appeared before our committee said 
he would not use such power? 

The former Ambassador to France, 
Mr. Bullitt, said he would rather give 
away his own eyes than give away any 
part of the Navy. Yet that is exactly 
what is done in this bill. Some people 
fear that having this power to give away 
any part of the greatest navy in the 
world, something may happen, and he 
alone may choose to give away some part 
of the Navy. Our first line of defense is 
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our Navy. If the President should turn 
over a part of our Navy, he might there- 
by take us directly into the war without 
the consent of the people or without any 
action or declaration of war by the Con- 
gress, There is not an international 
lawyer who does not claim that giving 
away warships to a belligerent nation 
is an act of war. Nobody can deny that. 

Let us assume that the President does 
give it way, or part of it, which he is 
empowered to do under section 3 of this 
bill. Is there anyone here who can say 
that that same part of our Navy may not 
be used against us? I do not know what 
will happen to the British Navy. I cer- 
tainly hope the British Navy will win and 
will survive. But suppose the German 
air bombers destroyed it, and we have 
turned over some more destroyers to the 
British Navy, perhaps some cruisers or 
battleships, and then the British are 
beaten and there is a change of govern- 
ment in England. Then our own war- 
ships that might be lent or leased or given 
away or exchanged might be used against 
us. 
Today I fear no attack from any for- 
eign source, because we have the great- 
est Navy in the world. We all know 
that any foreign navy would lose one- 
third of its efficiency if it tried to come 
over here to attack us. 

I am opposed to turning over this 
power for two reasons: One is because 
it deprives Congress of the power to de- 
clare war and places that power in the 
hands of one man. This is permanent 
law, No matter how good the man may 
be, it places in the hands of one man the 
power to take us into war without an 
act of Congress. Nobody will even con- 
tend that giving away a part of our Navy 
is not an act of war. 

The administration has exchanged 50 
destroyers for some bases off our east- 
ern coast and that may have been a good 
bargain, but for the future, in order to 
preserve our great Navy that has been 
built up and maintained by the Congress, 
I submit that no part of the Navy, not 
even one mosquito boat, should be given 
away to any belligerent nation without 
the consent of the Congress. [Ap- 
plause.] That is the simple issue, and 
I hope the Members of Congress will 
vote upon it on the basis of our own 
national defense and what is best for 
America. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York must 
be construed in addition to the language 
of the amendment itself in the light of 
the position taken by the gentleman from 
New York on the bill. We all know the 
gentleman is saying he is for all possible 
aid to England. When he says that, he 
recognizes there is an emergency con- 


‘fronting our country. The reason we are 


considering this legislation now is that 
we recognize that something must be 
done as a part of our national defense. 
“But,” he says—he always has that “but” 
in there (IT am for a $2,000,000,000 aid. 
Yes; our country is imperiled; the in- 
terests of 132,000,000 people are involved; 
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our shores may be invaded in the future, 
our people and our institutions attacked, 
but all I want my country to do is give 
a limited aid of $2,000,000,000.” 

That is a rather ridiculous position for 
anyone to take who recognizes the 
danger, and everyone who says he is for 
aid recognizes the danger; by the use of 
that very language he admits that he 
recognizes the danger. If one is opposed 
to this or similar legislation and honestly 
disagrees with it, that is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition from what it is for 
those who say, “I am for aid,” and then 
talk about $2,000,000,000 and about the 
tremendous delegation of powers. This 
is particularly so in view of the fact that 
my good friend introduced a few days 
ago, on January 22, a bill that specifically 
stated that appointed officials shall have 
the broadest powers possible, up to 
$2,000,000,000, it is true, but just the same 
it is a delegation of the broadest powers 
possible to an appointed official, yet he 
condemns delegating power to an elected 
Official, that elected official being the 
President of the United States. 

The bill specifically provides that the 
Commander in Chief of our Army and 
Navy—that is the President—in peace as 
well as in war, must consult the proper 
officer of the Navy and the proper officer 
of the Army. Under this amendment 
you could not transfer mosquito boats if 
it were necessary. [Applause.] You 
could not transfer a 25-ton vessel. 

Oh, yes; we get applause from the 
Republican side. Last year they tried to 
eliminate Canada from the $500,000,000 
bill to carry out the Canadian agreement, 
which was for our benefit, and the 
Habana Conference. They are losing 
tens of thousands of votes constantly by 
these picayune tactics. The people back 
home are concerned with the welfare of 
this country, not with the picayune 
tactics that are being engaged in. 

This amendment comes from a source 
that is hostile to the bill. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Not even a boat 
of 5 tons could be transferred under this 
amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is not speaking on the amend- 
ment as objected to by his colleague from 
Texas. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has a lot to learn yet. 

Not even one boat of 5 tons could be 
transferred. 

Anyone knows that the President of 
the United States is the first real navy- 
minded President that we have had in 
the history of our country. If there is 
one thing he loves, it is the Navy. The 
Navy has been built up under his leader- 
ship from 1933 until the present time. 
In 1933 our Navy ranked fifth among the 
most powerful nations of the world, but 
today we have the most powerful Navy 
this country has ever had in its entire 
history. This is not due to the assist- 
ance of the votes of those on the other 
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side of the aisle, who were constantly 
trying to cut down appropriations, it is 
due to the leadership of President Roose- 
velt. 

{Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We have in the 
White House in this grave danger, when 
our Navy plays such an important part, 
the first President who is essentially a 
navy-minded President. All Presidents, 
without regard to party, have had a re- 
gard for the welfare of our country. 
When I say we have an essentially navy- 
minded President I mean that we have 
a man whose love for the Navy is well 
known to all. It is fortunate for our 
country at this time that we have such 
a President. 

The gentleman talks about the possi- 
bility of war. Why, the war-making 
powers of the President are unlimited, 
if he wants to exercise them. The late 
President McKinley sent the Maine to 
Habana before the start of the Spanish- 
American War. The Maine was sunk 
there. He had a right to do it. There 
was need for him to do it. It was un- 
fortunate the Maine was sunk, but he did 
his duty when he sent the Maine down 
there. Why, before the Mexican War 
was declared by the Congress there were 
two battles fought in Mexico by Ameri- 
can troops that had been sent in there 
under Presidential order, all in accord- 
ance with constitutional powers of the 
President. Presidents have sent troops 
to Nicaragua, they have sent them to 
China, all under the constitutional power 
that they possess, and they have engaged 
in armed conflict. Any President has all 
the power he may ever want to bring 
about an incident that might lead to war, 
all under the Constitution. The fact is 
that President Roosevelt has never 
brought about such an incident. As a 
matter of fact, the Monroe Doctrine 
represents Presidential action. Congress 
never officially confirmed it as a Govern- 
ment policy until last year, and the 
Monroe Doctrine commits us to war in 
the event any foreign government in- 
vades any country in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—a definite commitment to war— 
and that was entered into by Executive 
action. The Monroe Doctrine was pro- 
mulgated by President Monroe and he 
did it for the best interests of our coun- 
try, criticized as he was at that time; 
and the first time it was officially adopted 
by the Congress of the United States as 
a policy of the United States through 
legislative action was last year. So the 
powers of the President are tremendous 
and it is about time we heard less of this 
war-mongering talk. The President can 
create an incident any time. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. To bring the 
gentleman’s thought back to this amend- 
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ment, this House on May 23, 1940, adopt- 
ed section 7 of what is now Public, No. 
757, which provides: 

No vessel, ship, or boat (except ships’ boats) 
now in the United States Navy or being 
built or hereafter built therefor shall be dis- 
posed of by sale or otherwise, or be chartered 
or scrapped, except as now provided by law. 


This was adopted in this House 401 to 
1, and no one has had the temerity to 
offer a resolution to repeal that act spe- 
cifically. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, the gentle- 
man is still living in yesterday. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Is last May yes- 
terday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. In asking that 
question the gentleman overlooks the 
fact that since that happened there have 
been many things that have occurred in 
this world. The gentleman has over- 
looked the fact that countries have been 
vanquished. The gentleman overlooks 
the fact that hordes bent on destruction 
of religion and civilization are running 
rampant. The gentleman overlooks the 
fact that with defeat of Britain we are 
next on the list and the gentleman has 
the responsibility under his oath of of- 
fice to preserve the Union, to preserve 
our shores and to preserve our people 
against attack. This amendment should 
be defeated. [Applause.] 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take 
the 5 minutes. I simply want to point 
this out to the 401 who voted last May 
for section 7 in H. R. 10100, forbidding 
disposal of our Navy. Exactly the same 
provision is offered here by my colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FrsH I. Nearly everyone of us here voted 
at that time that we would not permit 
anybody to give away any part of the 
Navy or dispose of it unless Congress 
Said so. 

I also want to point out that our vote 
was not before all these things had hap- 
pened. It was approved July 19, 1940, 
after France had fallen, after we knew 
what the present situation would be, and 
I want to point out that we have been 
almost constantly in session since then 
and no one has had the temerity to offer 
anything to this House other than we 
are not going to let the Navy, or any part 
of it, be disposed of without our consent. 

I want to point out that on the de- 
stroyer deal the one criticism that was 
Nation-wide was that it was not sub- 
mitted to the Congress. I also want to 
point out that our Secretary of the 
Navy has said that he would not dispose 
of the Navy, and our President has said 
he would not dispose of the Navy. We 
have all of us voted that we are not going 
to dispose of the Navy, and to refuse to 
write that determination which the Ex- 
ecutive and the Congress have repeatedly 
affirmed, not long ago, but in recent days, 
is simply to say that our President and 
our executives do not mean what they 
Say and that we did not know what we 
were doing when we adopted this na- 
tional-defense policy that was going to 
leave disposition of the American Navy 
in the control of the Congress. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise with some diffi- 
dence because this is probably the great- 
est question of constitutional law we are 
going to have in this session. I heartily 
agree with the purposes of the amend- 
ment. I wish it were possible for us to 
limit the President of the United States 
in the use of public vessels, but for the 
life of me, I submit, I know of no way to 
do it because I am confronted with cer- 
tain decisions of the Supreme Court. I 
am not dogmatic about it. I think I 
have studied this question as much as 
anybody. I recall distinctly after the 
imbroglio over in the Senate when it was 
discovered that the mosquito fleet was 
being sold down the river, so to speak, 
Senator Wars brought in an amend- 
ment and the amendment was in the 
Same words and contained the same im- 
plications that the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FisH] has in his amendment. 
For some reason I cannot find a reason 
for it, after some inquiry and study. 
Senator WatsH dropped that amend- 
ment, and Senator WatsH is just as bel- 
ligerent as I and just as anxious as Mr. 
FisH and I to limit the power of the 
President. But he dropped it, and we 
must assume that he did so either be- 
cause it is unconstitutional, or he thought 
so, or because he considered it unwise at 
that time. He then accepted this innoc- 
uous amendment, and it is innocuous, as 
I said, to expect a subordinate official of 
the President to certify that such and 
such a weapon is unnecessary to defense. 
I submit, and I say this as one who is go- 
ing to follow the debates in the other 
body with a great deal of constitutional 
interest, looking at the Curtiss-Wright 
case, a serious situation confronts us. 
That case causes me some worry and con- 
cern. I have read it before, but listen to 
this paragraph: 

When the President is to be authorized by 
legislation to act in respect of a matter in- 
tended to affect a situation in foreign terri- 
tory, the legislator properly bears in mind the 
important consideration that the form of the 
President’s action—or, indeed,. whether he 
shall act at all—may well depend, among 
other things, upon the nature of the confi- 
dential information which he has or may 
thereafter receive, or upon the effect which 
his action may have upon our foreign rela- 
tions. 


In other words, when you permit him 
to project himself out into what the Su- 
preme Court calls “that vast external 
realm” of foreign affairs, of which the 
Supreme Court also says the “problems 
are manifold, delicate, and important, as 
well as vast,” you give him power and you 
cannot limit him. I have here what is 
probably the last word on the matter, and 
nobody has a better discussion on both 
sides, the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law of October 1940, by a man I 
follow almost implicitly in international 
law, Professor Borchard. For the life of 
me I cannot project myself into attempt- 
ing to handicap or hamstring the Presi- 
dent, and I think you all know that Iam 
against this bill. I have not been con- 
vinced, and I do not pose as a constitu- 
tional lawyer, and it is with reluctance 
that I take the floor. Some Members of 
the majority asked me if I could not stir 
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up this discussion, and I have undertaken 
to stir it up. I cannot, as I say, for the 
life of me see at this time how we can 
put any shackles on the President of the 
United States, and I would put them 
there if I could, because I am against the 
Philosophy of this bill. Perhaps I have 
not given you any information, but I just 
say that I cannot see it in my interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHANLEY. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I consider the gentleman from 
Connecticut one of the profound stu- 
dents of international law in the House. 
Am I to conclude that the gentleman 
takes the position that the President of 
the United States can, without restric- 
tion, sell a battleship at any time that 
he wants to do so? 

Mr. SHANLEY. I say that, and I say 
it advisedly, because in the Eighth Sen- 
ate Report, Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, which they got out, they said that 
in problems like this the President of 
the United States is responsible only to 
the Constitution, and that the only power 
we have over him is impeachment. If 
he dare do that, that is the power that 
we have, and the Supreme Court, in the 
Wright-Curtiss case, said they think that 
is the only shackle there is on the Presi- 
dent, that is, his oath and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I wish we 
had something else. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. I do not pose as a 
constitutional lawyer. I am not even 
a country lawyer. I am not going to 
argue this question on constitutional 
grounds. 

I do not plead for neutrality. We 
abandoned neutrality when we revised 
the Neutrality Act. I opposed that re- 
peal because, as I said at the time, our 
decision then would chart our course. It 
has. That was a step short of war, but 
an irrevocable step in that direction. It 
has led us to where we now are. 

I do not even say that we are in a posi- 
tion, as a Congress, now to discuss the 
delegation of powers in the ordinary 
sense of that term. We face funda- 
mental questions of self-defense which 
supersede ordinary law, which supersede 
international law, so-called. I agree that 
under his power as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and the Navy there are many 
things that the President, any President, 
can do that would project us into war, 
and probably he does have the power 
now that would put us in a situation 
where war would be inevitable; but, Mr. 
Chairman, I am unwilling by my vote or 
act to commission the President to en- 
gage in war anywhere in any part of the 
world with everything except men, and 
that is exactly what H. R. 1776 does as 
it now stands. 

The amendment by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fıs] is designed to 
say to him that we are not in favor of 
commissioning the President to engage 
in war with the Navy. The amendment 
and this whole discussion illustrate the 
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futility of the so-called Dirksen amend- 
ment adopted yesterday. If you take such 
steps, such as this amendment seeks to 
prevent, and engage in war with every- 
thing except men, how will you ever 
recover a freedom of choice, a freedom of 
decision for this body by any concurrent 
resolution? Once transferred, how will 
you ever recover the Navy, or any part 
of it, by a concurrent resolution? 

The section now under consideration 
would give a blanket approval for the 
President to transfer any defense vessel, 
weapon, article, or commodity on hand 
or on order and all that he may manu- 
facture or procure to any belligerent. I 
am not afraid that he is going to give 
things away right and left, but I do not 
want to give any man the choice of peace 
or war, 

My question is not the delegation of 
the power; it is the question of commis- 
sioning the President to take on the war. 
That is an impersonal issue, regardless of 
who is President. When you have given 
that commission to a man, how will you 
retrace your steps when he has acted? 
You cannot take a partnership in a war 
and quit when the going gets tough. 

That is the fundamental issue in our 
decision on the bill as it stands; it is not 
a matter of legislative or partisan jeal- 
ousy over presidential powers. It is the 
fundamental question of sitting in on this 
war. It is not a question of doing this or 
doing nothing for we can aid England on 
a strictly quid pro quo basis, with the 
transaction cleared at the time, with a 
covenant openly arrived at. 

I remember the days when the Com- 
mander in Chief called upon the young 
men of this country to go to war. He 
was my Commander in Chief at that 
time. I followed him with the loyalty, 
with the spirit which accepted sincerely 
the pledges of a war to end war. I read 
his writings to this day. 

When I hear men ridicule the idea of 
a negotiated peace, ridicule of any at- 
tempt to end the war, I wish they would 
read Wilson’s peace without victory 
speech in which he said: 

Only a peace between equals can last. 

Last night for 3 hours I read the ad- 
dresses of Woodrow Wilson. I hold in 
my hand the volume. I read those ad- 
dresses where he reviewed the causes and 
situations leading up to the message in 
which he asked the Congress to declare 
war. I wish I had time to read more 
than I will, but here is the paragraph in 
which he told Congress what was in- 
volved in the decision he was asking the 
Congress to make. He said: 

This will involve the utmost practicable 
cooperation in counsel and action with the 
governments now at war with Germany, and, 
as incident to that, the extension to those 
governments of the most liberal financial 
credits, in order that our resources may so 
far as possible be added to theirs. It will 
involve the organization and mobilization of 
all the material resources of the country to 
supply the materials of war and serve the 
incidental needs of the Nation in the most 
abundant and yet the most economical and 
efficient way possible. It will involve the 
immediate full equipment of the Navy in all 
respects, but particularly in supplying it 
with the best means of dealing with the 
enemy’s submarines, It will involve the 
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immediate addition to the armed forces of 
the United States already provided for by law 
in case of war at least 500,000 men. 


Five hundred thousand men—and we 
have already taken steps to place three 
times that many under arms, Then he 
said it would involve also the furnishing 
of credits to the Government. You can 
read word for word everything that he 
said would be involved in the declaration 
of war, and the only thing he said would 
be involved that is not proposed in “1776” 
as it now stands or under powers al- 
ready existing was the equipping of the 
Navy especially for dealing with the en- 
emy’s submarines. And that was only 
because the record of the famous 14 
points called for upholding the freedom 
of the seas, a position waived this time. 
So, in effect, now it is proposed to do all 
the war Congress was told was intended 
in the war message of 1917. 

No men. Your memories are short if 
you do not recall that in 1917 we were 
not going to send any men, Then we 
would send 25,000 men as a token force 
to give morale. We finally sent 1,950,513 
men; sent over 307,000 men in a single 
month, the President told the Congress 
in December 1918. And we had 2,000,000 
more in training. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox], I understood, has said he thought 
this resolution, 1776, should be considered 
as a war resolution. Andl so it should. If 
we pass this bill as it now is, we will be 
taking a step from which there oan be no 
retreat, after which there will be no free 
choice. Let no man console himself, if 
he votes to pass this resolution without 
additional amendments, that there is a 
saving provision in it that we can recall 
these powers by some concurrent resolu- 
tion. You may recall the powers, but 
you can never recall the commission given 
or the steps taken under it. 

Last night I read again the address of 
Woodrow Wilson when he spoke on Me- 
morial Day at an American cemetery in 
France—how he had sent these men to 
die, how they had sealed their compact 
with their lives, and how he now felt 
himself bound under bonds of eternal 
fidelity to the promises made to them 
that there should never be a war like this 
again. I ask each of you today, as you 
vote upon this resolution, to recall the 
vows you have made to yourselves and to 
your people—the promises given when 
you placed yourselves under bonds of 
eternal fidelity. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement 
just made by the distinguished member 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. SHANLEY], whom I 
consider to be one of the best constitu- 
tional lawyers in this House, I want to 
make a few observations in connection 
with the apparent similarity of his posi- 
tion and the position taken by those on 
the other side of the aisle. Some people 
may not understand that. I want to say 
in justice to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. SHantey] that I can read- 
ily understand and appreciate his posi- 
tion. I cannot appreciate the position 
that the gentlemen on the other side of 
the aisle take. 
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As an illustration, the gentleman from 
Connecticut is against this bill on the 
ground that it is an unneutral act. He 
is sincere in his belief. He is a great 
student of international law. But my 
friends on the left side of the aisle do 
not make any such contention. They do 
not say it is an unneutral act, because 
even the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FisH] says he is willing 
to give to Great Britain $2,000,000,000. 
The objection he has to the act is that 
it places discretionary power in the hands 
of the President. 

My opinion of the amendment just 
offered is this: I think it is a gratuitous 
insult to the President of the United 
States. Are we going to sit here this 
afternoon and vote for that amendment 
when Thomas Jefferson, George Wash- 
ington, Morris, and our forefathers, who 
sat down to perfect that memorable doc- 
ument called the Constitution of the 
United States, gave the President of 
the United States the authority in the 
Constitution itself to send any ship of 
the American Navy anywhere at any 
time? 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. In just a moment I 
will yield. 

Now, if the President is going to betray 
the American people, he can get rid of 
our ships without trading or leasing 
them or anything else. He can order 
them to any British port tomorrow, and 
the British can take them over, if he is 
going to betray the American people. 
But so far he has not betrayed the 
American people. The gentlemen on the 
left side of the aisle may not believe in 
the present President of the United 
States, but he is the President of the 
United States under the Constitution of 
the United States, and you cannot rob 
him of the powers that were given him 
as the President of the United States, 
whether you like Franklin D. Roosevelt 
or not. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield now? 

Mr. RICHARDS. In just a moment. 

They say he cannot dispose even of a 
mosquito boat, yet the Constitution of the 
United States says he has absolute con- 
trol of every boat in the Navy. That is 
just absolutely ridiculous. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. In just a moment. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
talked about some restriction placed in 
some bill along the line of this amend- 
ment about a year ago. There have 
been many different votes to come up 
in this House in the past. I have not 
always understood how and why Demo- 
crats and Republicans have taken such 
and such a position. One of the con- 
tradictory positions I do not understand 
now is why the Republicans, 95 percent 
of them, say that today they are in favor 
of aid to Great Britain and the other 
democracies; but about a year ago, when 
it was sought to repeal the arms embargo 
in order that aid might be given to those 
democracies, they voted against that very 
thing 140 to 19, and they cannot deny it. 
So now when you are talking about con- 
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sistency it ill behooves these gentlemen 
to come here and talk about some ques- 
tion that has been decided already. 

It boils down to this: If you want to 
insult the President of the United States 
by insinuating that he is going to try to 
dispose of any important part of the 
American Navy to Great Britain or any 
other country, then write it into the bill, 
because it does not mean anything ex- 
cept that it is an insult to the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last five words. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to have 
the attention of the House, because I 
think we are now considering a very im- 
portant matter. It is not a matter of 
whether we want to insult the President 
of the United States; I am sure I do not 
want to do so. It is of much more im- 
portance. It is a matter of the rights of 
the people as against the claims that the 
President can do as he pleases with our 
Navy. Let us go back to the speech of 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
SHANLEY]. The gentleman from Con- 
necticut is a learned man and has given 
much thought to this bill. In answer to 
an interrogatory propounded by me a few 


minutes ago, he said, in effect, that it was 


his opinion that under the Constitution 
the President of the United States might 
give away the United States Navy. There 
are good lawyers who believe that, yet are 
not in favor of it. I do not think that 
under the Constitution, nor under the 
law, nor in good conscience the President 
has any right to give away the United 
States Navy. 

Upon what ground does the gentleman 
from Connecticut base that viewpoint? 
He bases that viewpoint upon that provi- 
sion of the Constitution which provides 
that the President is the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and the Navy. Here 
is the exact language: 

The President shall be the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. 

In another section the Constitution 
provides as follows: 


The Congress shall have power to raise and 
support armies. 


Again it says: 


The Congress shall have power to provide 
and maintain a navy. 


And again it says: 


The Congress shall have power to make 
rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces. 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask my 
colleagues this one question: Does the 
Constitution transcend the power and the 
rights of the people? No; the rights of 
the people come first. The people are 
the creators of the Constitution. It was 
adopted presumably by them and for 
them. The people made the Constitu- 
tion, and the Constitution has no more 
power and effect than the people intended 
it should have. The people never in- 
tended that the President of the United 
States should have power to give away 
the Navy. You know that you do not 
intend that he shall have this power, 
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They intended he should have power to 
be the Commander in Chief of the Navy. 
He is and was never intended to be any- 
thing but the servant of the people, with 
the right to direct the activities of the 
Navy under laws that the people might 
make. He can do what a commander in 
chief would reasonably be expected to do. 
To command does not mean to sell or to 
give away. I employ a general manager. 
He can manage, but he cannot sell or 
give away my business. It is not sensible 
to conclude that the President can give 
away the Navy under such an interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, 

Another provision of the Constitution, 
however, states that we, the Congress of 
the United States, can provide rules for 
the regulation of the Navy. What do we 
mean by regulation? Would it not be 
wiser, safer, and more fair and sincere 
to say that because of this provision of 
the Constitution we have the right and 
power to control the movement of every 
naval vessel? If Congress can control 
and regulate the Navy, can we not today 
amend this bill to provide that naval 
vessels shall not be given away under 
this bill and that naval vessels shall not 
be engaged in convoying or transporting 
the munitions to be provided under this 
law? We are not trying to insult the 
President of the United States. We are 
simply regulating the Navy, as we have 
a right to do. I do not believe that the 
President will sell the Navy; I do not 
believe he will give it away, but that is 
not the proposition. The proposition now 
before us is whether the President has 
without any law the power to give away 
a battleship, if he chooses to do so. He 
does not have that right today; but if you 
pass this bill you will be telling the Presi- 
dent that he has the power to give away 
a battleship, and he may try to do so. 
Have we not that right under this pro- 
vision of the Constitution, the language 
of which I read, to manage and control 
and regulate the Navy, to say what shall 
be done? Is not that more transcendent, 
is that not more efficacious, is that not 
more sensible and reasonable than to say 
that the President can give away the 
Navy? 


As I view it, it ought not to be difficult 
to interpret the powers of the President 
as Commander in Chief of the Navy un- 
der the Constitution. What can he do 
in the exercise of that power? He can 
do only those things that are reasonably 
necessary for him to do to make the 
Navy effective as a navy. He can legally 
send a battleship anywhere it may be 
necessary to preserve and protect the 
rights of the people. He cannot legally 
send a battleship any place and on any 
duty that is not reasonably within the 
duties of the Navy. I will admit that he 
can do almost as he pleases with the Navy 
if he wishes to usurp power and to disre- 
gard the rights of the people, and that 
just because there is no court procedure 
to prevent him except impeachment. 
This is as the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut said a few minutes ago. Impeach- 
ment is the only remedy by which we can 
stop him. We should, however, pass 
legislation defining clearly what we want 
done, and I am sure that even this Presi- 
dent will follow it. 
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At the expense of repetition, again I 
say he can send our battleships right- 
fully any place where anybody is doing 
anything that infringes upon the rights 
of the people; but where he cannot send 
them rightfully he should not send 
them, 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. SHANLEY. I know how the gen- 
tieman is worried about this problem, 
just as much as I am, and I have a high 
regard for his ability. I call the gen- 
tleman's attention to the fact, however, 
that the President in addition to being 
Commander in Chief of our armed forces 
is also the eyes and ears of America in 
her foreign relations. When we tie him 
up inextricably as we do in this legis- 
lation if all these amendments are 
adopted, we handicap him and hinder 
him in the other part of his dual rela- 
tionship—it is more correctly a multi- 
lateral relationship. We cannot divorce 
our thoughts from the position we would 
put him in those multilateral relation- 
ships, because we, the people, have pro- 
jected him into those relationships. We 
cannot hamper him. I think the gentle- 
man and I are arguing on different forks 
of the same road. 

Mr, JENKINS of Ohio. I appreciate 
fully what the gentleman says. Here is 
my answer to the gentleman. When the 
President is acting as Commander in 
Chief of the Navy we have a right to 
expect that he will act as he is supposed 
to act. He should do with the Navy 
what is reasonable. Have the people 
built up a navy for him to give away? 
No. That is not reasonable, and he 
should not do it. The Constitution says 
that the Congress shall lay down rules 
for the government and regulation of the 
naval forces. He can use the Navy to 
protect the interests of the people. That 
is all he can do. As the Commander in 
Chief of the Navy that is all he should 
want to do. 

Mr. SHANLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman heartily, but he is talking about 
naval powers that are derivative. In 
talking about Presidential powers, how- 
ever, we must remember that when we 
tie him up to foreign relations we find 
the relationships multilateral, That is 
my point. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I am not at 
all concerned about the powers of the 
President to act for the United States in 
matters with foreign countries, That is 
a matter entirely apart. It has no place 
in this discussion. The question here is, 
Does the President by virtue of the fact 
that the Constitution makes him the 
Commander in Chief of the Navy, give 
him power to give away a battleship, and 
is this power so strong that Congress can- 
not prevent it? Again I say, the Presi- 
dent does not have the power to give 
away a battleship just because the Con- 
stitution makes him Commander in Chief 
of the Navy. All the power he has by 
virtue of this designation is to do what is 
reasonably intended for a Commander in 
Chief to do to make the Navy effective. 
He may abuse that power, and because 
he is a part of sovereignty it would be 
difficult to control his actions by legis- 
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lation. But if he abuses those powers, 
then he is a violator of the rights of the 
people and of his oath and is amenable 
to impeachment. While Congress for the 
above reasons may not effectively prevent 
a President from giving away the Navy, 
it can, under its constitutional powers to 
make regulations for the Navy, set out 
what the President can do and cannot do; 
and then if he violates those regulations, 
it can do nothing but impeach. There- 
fore there is no reason why we should not 
provide in this bill specific instructions 
to the President that he must not give 
away a battleship and that he must not 
order a battleship to participate in trans- 
porting the materials provided in this 
bill. Congress has already provided that 
no American ships shall go into certain 
war zones. That applies to battleships, 
The President should not want to sell or 
give away our Navy. This bill seeks to 
give him that authority. It is not right, 


and the bill should be defeated. {Ap- 
plause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 


from Michigan [Mr. WoopnRurr! is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I might remind the Members 
of the Committee that the Fish amend- 
ment proposes that none of our naval 
vessels shall be disposed of. May I re- 
mind you also it was not so long ago that 
50 of our Navy destroyers were disposed 
of by the President, so it is idle to argue 
he would not repeat such action if it 
pleased him to do so. May I say further 
that no man, whether he be the Chief of 
Staff of the Army or Chief of Operations 
of the Navy, would dare state unequivo- 
cally that Britain is going to win this 
war whether or not we do everything we 
can for her short of war, or even though 
we go further than that. 

Those who argue against this amend- 
ment and for the bill before us argue 
that the British Navy is our first line 
of defense. In the event that Great Brit- 
ain loses, I wonder how many members 
of the committee will then argue that the 
British Navy would be our first line of 
defense? [Applause.] Our first line of 
defense would then be our own Navy, 
would it not? 

Mr. Chairman, I look with great ap- 
prehension upon the disposal of those 
50 destroyers. I look with still greater 
apprehension upon our disposing of 
more of our naval vessels, because as they 
are disposed of the critical condition of 
our national defense increases in the 
exact proportion. Some of that appre- 
hension comes from information I have 
relative to the tragic condition of the 
equipment of our Army. 

I ask the Members of the Committee 
interested in this particular phase of the 
subject to turn to page 627 of Wednes- 
day’s Recorp. On that page you will 
find a table of the modern equipment of 
our Army as of May 1, 1940. I inserted 
that table in the Recorp in connection 
with my remarks, This table is taken 
from the hearings before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the 
Army and was on May 17, 1940, offered 
by General Marshall, Chief of Staff. 

Look at the first item in that table. 
It discloses that the American Army, on 
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that date, had only 448 antiaircraft guns 
of 3-inch caliber. Of the 90-millimeter 
antiaircraft guns, they had gone. Not 
enough of these weapons to properly de- 
fend the cities of New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I pre- 
fer not to yield at this time. 

Mr. STEFAN. I want to say something 
about what General Marshall said re- 
garding the amount of stores we have on 
hand. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I will 
get to that later. I am not going to 
cover all of the items in this table because 
they are available to the membership of 
this committee, but I ask you to check 
them, so that you may say “see how piti- 
fully small was and is today the modern 
equipment of our Army.” I call attention 
to these things at this time for the rea- 
son that it may eventuate that our Navy 
becomes our first line of defense, and in 
the event that that has been disposed of 
in any degree it certainly jeopardizes the 
future safety of this country. Our Army 
today is practically without modern 
equipment. It is impossible to put one 
division in the field completely equipped 
with the most modern mechanized equip- 
ment. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WOODRUFF]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I will ask the Members to turn 
to the tables on pages 62 and 63, which 
it will be noted are taken from the No- 
vember issue of the Department of Com- 
merce Summary of Our Foreign Trade. 

Everyone here recognizes, of course, 
the value of scrap iron and scrap steel. 
They will remember the protests that 
have been registered against its export. 
It will amaze the membership of the 
committee to know that in November we 
exported 73,809 tons of this metal, much 
of it going to Japan and Russia. For 
the first 11 months of 1940 we exported 
2,725,583 tons of this product. We ex- 
ported $23,000,000 worth of aluminum 
during that time. We exported 829,000,- 
000 pounds of copper, and last week you 
probably noticed from the newspapers 
that we released from our reserve sup- 
piies an additional 2,000 tons for the 
use of our domestic industries, largely 
because of the exports I mention. 

One of the great bottlenecks in our 
armament program is the lack of proper 
machines and machine tooling. I find 
at the top of page 663 that during the 
first 11 months of 1940 we exported 
$270,788,776 worth of this equipment, 
and all of this has been exported not- 
withstanding the desperate condition we 
find ourselves in in this country on ac- 
count of lack of that particular thing. 

I find also that we have sent abroad 
during those 11 months 92,585 pistols, 
932,639 rifles, and 29,546 shotguns. Of 
especial significance is the item of 143,- 
059 machine guns and heavy ordnance 
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and carriages, and of 1-pound explosive 
shells we exported 29,485,632 in the first 
11 months of 1940. Now, does anybody 
believe that those shells and those rifles, 
and machine guns and heavy ordnance 
guns and that other equipment itemized 
in the tables were manufactured in this 
country during that period? Of course, 
they were not. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, we 
have stripped our armed forces of prac- 
tically all our up-to-date equipment. It 
is common knowledge that today we have 
in our air services few, if any, up-to-the 
minute fighting or bombing machines 
completely equipped and properly armed 
to take their place on the front lines in 
Europe. We are forwarding to Great 
Britain, properly equipped and armed, 
our airships as rapidly as they are pro- 
duced, and we have on hand 200 less 
than we had some months ago. We 
have exported materials, machines, and 
equipment that we desperately need for 
our own production. 

Mr. Chairman, this administration is 
carrying all our eggs in one basket. In 
view of what may possibly happen in 
Europe, I say we are gambling with the 
future safety of this Nation when we 
close our eyes to the needs of our own 
defense, as we have been doing at least 
since January 1940. 

It is no wonder that General Marshall 
said: 

Stores? We have no stores. It will be a 
happy day when we can speak of stores of 
Army equipment, 


C[Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I field to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The contention 
which has been made against the 
amendment is that the President has 
the power conferred on him by that 
section of the Constitution which makes 
him Commander of the armed forces. 
It seems to me that there is a distinc- 
tion between “command” and “transfer”; 
and certainly the power to command, or 
rather the constitutional right to com- 
mand, does not confer the power to 
transfer possession. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I recognize the force 
of the gentleman’s observation. 

Mr. Chairman, I never quite expected 
to hear the amazing and rather whim- 
sical contentions that have been made 
here this afternoon, and I am moved 
into a rather deep and intense curiosity 
whether the American Navy belongs to 
the American people or to the President 
of the United States. If it belongs to 
the American people, the duly empowered 
representatives of the American people 
can deal with it, in spite of the impli- 
cations that are expected to be here read 
into the Constitution of the United 
States this afternoon. 

The President recognizes the force of 
that fact. On the 18th of June 1940 the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy under- 
took to give away 20 uncompleted motor 
torpedo boats, Six days later the Presi- 
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dent rescinded that action. The reason 
he rescinded it was that, as he said, it 
could not be done, according to the At- 
torney General, under the Act of 1917. 
There was some fine-spun and rather 
twisted logic about the state of incomple- 
tion that made it impossible to give them 
away. 

I say to you, if there is any force to 
your argument this afternoon that the 
President can dispose of these vessels, 
he can dispose of an uncompleted vessel 
as well as a completed vessel. If there 
is any force to your argument he can sell 
a vessel to a belligerent as well as to a 
neutral power. Do you mean to say to 
us that that sort of power inures in the 
President because he is the Commander 
in Chief with authority to employ and 
to dispose of the Navy if the Congress, 
which has authority over the purse, says 
nay? Do not come to us with that kind 
of tenuous logic, because, in common 
sense, there can be no force in it. 

You say to us that this proposal to 
prohibit the sale of our Navy is advanced 
because we do not trust the President. 
You are the people who put some limita- 
tions on trust. If we frankly express a 
desire for caution you come along and 
say, “We trust the President, but we trust 
him only for 2 years.” That is the limita- 
tion the committee wrote in the bill. We 
ask for caution, and you say, “We trust 
the President so long as he makes a re- 
port every 90 days.” You say, “We trust 
the President in the amendments which 
the majority wrote into this bill before 
it came on the floor.“ 

You trust him provided he consults 
with the Chief of Staff and the Chief of 
Naval Operations. Then do not say to 
us that we distrust him. We are simply 
expressing caution this afternoon, but 
you are putting a limitation on your 
trust. You say, “For 730 days we will 
trust him, but beyond that, well, we may 
have to take back the power.” I say to 
you this afternoon, if there is anything 
in the sovereignty of the people in this 
country, then we, speaking as their rep- 
resentatives, have a right to interdict the 
sale of the American Navy. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield right there to stress 
what the gentleman says about belliger- 
ent nations? That is the point. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right. 

I am frankly disturbed this afternoon. 
It begins to look to me now as if the 
whole picture and the whole pattern is 
taking form. As the majority leader 
himself resists this amendment this 
afternoon, must we now believe that the 
administration is marching down the 
road that will lead into Armageddon, 
that will lead into blood and disaster 
and bankruptcy, and that will ultimately 
involve the disposition of the American 
Navy if one man determines that it 
should be sold or leased or loaned? 

You say to us he will not exercise that 
power, and that he will not give the 
Navy away. The President made a re- 
mark to the effect that it was like talk- 
ing about jumping over the moon when 
the effect of some of these powers were 
pointed out, yet could the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy have undertaken to 


give Great Britain in June of 1940 the 
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only 20 motor torpedo boats we had, then 
incomplete, if the Commander in Chief 
had not expressed approval? 

Gentlemen, this amendment should be 
adopted today. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let us consider what the 
amendment is and let us apply it to the 
conditions as they exist, and we can 
then, I believe, discover why the amend- 
ment was offered and what its purpose 
is. The amendment reads: 

Provided, That no vessels of the United 
States Navy shall be disposed of to any 
belligerent nation without the consent of 
Congress. 

I call your attention to the broad, 
sweeping language, “no vessel of the 
United States.” This applies not only 
to obsolete vessels, it applies not only to 
battleships, it applies also to the smallest 
skiff that may be in the United States 
Navy. 

This amendment would repeal existing 
law that the President has the authority 
to transfer vessels that are obsolete and 
that are not used and that are unneces- 
sary in our own defense when certified so 
to be by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Not now. 

Mr, FISH. To a belligerent nation. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I under- 
stand, to belligerent nations. The pres- 
ent law states that the President may 
transfer to belligerent and nonbelligerent 
nations vessels that are obsolete. If the 
amendment which the gentleman now 
seeks to write into this bill had been the 
law, the 50 destroyers the President of 
the United States transferred for those 
air and naval bases, a transfer which all 
experts agree was one of the most won- 
derful and advantageous trades ever made 
in behalf of our Government at this time, 
could not have been made. 

This amendment would tie the hands 
of the President and its purpose is to tie 
the hands of the President. Its purpose 
is not only to tie his hands but to forbid 
him to act, it is to embarrass and reflect 
on the President, to cast aspersions on 
him and to create doubt as to his fidelity 
to the United States. Beyond that, it is 
to cripple the President and to cripple 
the United States in the giving of the aid 
we are trying to give to England at this 
time. 

They say they are for aid to England. 
My distinguished friend from New York 
in every speech he has made has said, “I 
am for aid to England,” but as the ma- 
jority leader so well said, every time he 
makes that statement he closes with the 
word “but.” “I am for aid to England, 
but.” “I am for $2,000,000,000, but I am 
not for this.” But I am not for trans- 
ferring any of these destroyers or vessels 
of the United States Navy.” “But I 
doubt the sincerity of the President of 
the United States.” “But I believe he is 
liable to give our Navy away.” 

I believe if it is time to legislate on this 
question it is time to cut out the “buts” 
and get down to the legislation itself. 
LApplause.] 
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This amendment seeks to emasculate 
the bill and it seeks to embarrass the 
President of the United States. I chal- 
lenge anyone to take the testimony of 
Admiral Stark and the other naval offi- 
cials who appeared before our committee, 
when they were asked with reference to 
the necessity of such an amendment, and 
they refuted it as unnecessary and use- 
less. The Navy is the apple of the eye 
of the President, as declared by Secre- 
tary of the Navy Knox, and he would not 
give it away or jeopardize our defense in 
so doing, and everyone who knows the 
President knows this to be true. 

I am not going to detain you longer. 
If you want to embarrass the President, 
if you want to tie the hands of the Presi- 
dent, if you want to handicap aid to 
England, if you want to write an uncon- 
stitutional act, as was pointed out by the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. SHan- 
LEY], then vote for this amendment. If 
you do not, vote it down. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto do now close. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. REED of New 
York) there were—ayes 153, noes 103. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [(Mr. Frs]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Frsn) there 
were—ayes 97, noes 161. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair ap- 
pointed as tellers Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 
and Mr. FISH. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 123, 
noes 183. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which I have sent to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hore: Page 3, 
line 20, after the word “property”, strike out 
the comma, insert a semicolon, and add the 
following: “trade concessions and preferences 
including agreements to resume and continue 
normal imports of agricultural products from 
the United States.” 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is not germane to the sec- 
tion or to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Kansas desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr, HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I hardly 
think it is necessary to point out that 
this amendment—— 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment may be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 
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Mr.HOPE. Mr. Chairman, on Wednes- 
day of this week, in the course of general 
debate on this bill, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] called the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the plight of 
agriculture at this time and pointed out 
specifically that while other industries 
were prospering as a result of the defense 
program, agriculture is losing out in many 
respects. One of the reasons that agri- 
culture is in the critical situation it is 
today is because our export markets for 
agricultural products have almost disap- 
peared. These markets have been lost in 
some cases because of the blockade of 
continental Europe. However, I call the 
attention of the Committee to the fact 
that our exports to the United Kingdom 
since this war began have steadily de- 
clined, and this decline is going on at an 
accelerated rate at the present time. 


I want to bring to your attention the 
fact that our normal or average exports 
to the United Kingdom over the period 
of 10 years previous to 1939 amounted to 
$264,000,000 per year. During the first 
year of the war these exports dropped to 
$207,000,000, but that does not tell the 
story. They dropped progressively; in 
the first quarter they were $70,000,000, 
the second quarter $75,000,000, the third 
quarter $35,500,000, and the fourth quar- 
ter they amounted to $27,000,000, and in 
the quarter since last September they 
have amounted to only $21,000,000, or at 
the rate of $84,000,000 per year. Now, 
England has not been starving during 
this time. England has been consuming 
tobacco and wheat and cotton and beef 
and fresh fruits and vegetables and other 
products that she formerly imported 
from this country, but she is getting 
them now from other countries. She is 
getting tobacco from Turkey. She is 
getting her meats from the Argentine, 
her wheat from Canada, her apples from 
Canada, and our trade had been steadily 
and consistently declining. As you all 
know, Britain gives the countries in the 
Empire a preference in the case of a 
great many agricultural products. We 
are undertaking in this legislation to 
underwrite and finance a large part of 
the cost of this war. If that is the case, 
is it asking too much to put in this bill 
a permissive amendment—and it is 
purely permissive—which authorizes the 
President of the United States to make 
agreements or secure concessions or 
preferences from the British Empire 
which would put our products on the 
same basis as the component parts of the 
British Empire with respect to their 
products? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. Is it asking too much for 
us to give the President permissive au- 
thority in this bill to secure from Great 
Britain, if possible, an agreement to con- 
tinue to receive the normal exports that 
she has been getting from this country 
during recent years? This is all the 
amendment does. 

Now, it may be contended that the 
amendment is not necessary, and pos- 
sibly this is what the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] has in 
mind. I think, as the gentleman from 
California {Mr. COSTELLO] said earlier in 
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the afternoon, this bill is broad enough 
that probably this authority does exist, 
but I think, in view of the conditions 
that exist at this time, we can well be 
specific in pointing out to the President 
and to Great Britain, if you please, that 
one way we can be compensated for the 
contribution we are making is to receive 
trade concessions and a resumption of the 
market that our agricultural products 
formerly had in Great Britain. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. This is all the amendment 
does, and I appeal to the friends of agri- 
culture on both sides of the aisle to do 
that which it is possible to do for agri- 
culture by supporting this amendment. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Is it not 
the gentleman’s amendment that Chester 
Davis, a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board and former Administrator of the 
A. A. A., has advocated in connection 
with this measure? 

Mr. HOPE. I understand he has made 
a speech recently in St. Louis in which 
he suggested something of this kind. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is the gentleman 
going to vote in favor of the passage of 
this bill? 

Mr. HOPE. I have made my position 
clear on this bill in a statement which I 
made when the bill was under discussion. 
I cannot vote for the bill in its present 
form. I might vote for it if certain 
amendments were adopted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Would the gen- 
tleman vote for the bill if the amendment 
is adopted? 

Mr. HOPE. No; this amendment will 
not change my fundamental position on 
the bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. If the amendment is 
adopted, Great Britain would be only 
required to take the normal exports; and 
if it was necessary for Great Britain to 
take more than that, we will be able to 
supply it. 

Mr. HOPE. The normal exports would 
be the minimum exports, of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, the section 
of the bill affected by the gentleman’s 
amendment is that section stating the 
consideration the President may receive 
for the materials that we furnish to the 
belligerent governments. It reads as 
follows: 

The terms and conditions upon which any 
such foreign government receives any aid 
authorized under subsection (a) shall be 
those which the President deems satisfactory, 
and the benefit to the United States may be 


payment or repayment in kind or property, 
or any other direct or indirect benefit which 
the President deems satisfactory. 
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I submit that that last sentence covers 
any possible or imaginable consideration 
that the President can receive for what 
he gives, lends, or provides of the ma- 
terials named in the bill. The amend- 
ment does not mean anything. It sim- 
ply adds one additional consideration and 
we could go ahead and continue to amend 
the bill and name a hundred or half a 
hundred other considerations; but the 
last section of the bill says that the Presi- 
dent can receive in consideration any di- 
rect or indirect benefit which the Presi- 
dent deems satisfactory. The gentleman 
who offers the amendment admits himself 
that the words I have read cover the 
proposition and that his amendment is 
unnecessary. He further admits that he 
will not vote for the bill even though his 
amendment is agreed to. I submit that 
the amendment should be rejected. 

Mr. CARLSON rose. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate upon this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 5 min- 
utes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLSON, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope]. 

We are advised by the chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee that they in- 
terpret the language of the bill as writ- 
ten to include agricultural products, al- 
though they are not specifically named. 
The pending amendment insures con- 
sideration of agricultural products, 
American farmers are directly interested 
in the effect of this bill on their economy, 
Great Britain is the only remaining Eu- 
ropean country that we can look to for 
an outlet for cotton, wheat, and other 
farm products. We should make provi- 
sion in this bill to provide that the United 
Kingdom be required to take the normal 
proportion of agricultural products. 
During the past few months our farm 
exports to Great Britain have dwindled 
to about one-twentieth of normal. Up 
until 2 years ago she was buying from 
one-eighth to one-tenth of her agricul- 
tural imports from the United States. 
No one can criticize England for this. 
She was spending her own money and 
credit. It was only natural that she 
should buy wheat in Canada, cotton in 
Egypt, and beef in the Argentine. Under 
the proposed bill it will not be England’s 
money that is spent. It will be our 
money that she is spending, our taxpay- 
ers’ money. Enormous quantities of cot- 
ton, wheat, and other farm products must 
be bought by England. If we are to fur- 
nish them the cash, let us insist that 
American cotton and other farm crops be 
given the same status as manufactured 
goods. 

The loss of world markets for farm 
products is going to force drastic internal 
adjustments and therefore every protec- 
tion possible should be given the farmer 
at this time. During the past few 
months Congress has enacted legislation 
which guarantees industrial protection 
against any possible loss in defense con- 
struction. It has written provisions in 
every contract for the protection of labor 
and insuring the payment of the highest 
Wages under most favorable conditions. 
It is now time that the farmer be as- 
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sured of parity prices. The following 
table gives the parity prices for farm 
products and their average farm price 
in December 1940: 


Parity prices of farm products 


[Estimates of average prices received by farmers at local 
farm markets hased on reports to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. Average of reports covering the 
United States weighted according to relative impor- 
tance of district and States} 


Decem- 
Product ber 
1940 
Cotton, pound 4 9. 33 15. 87 
orn, bushel .......--' 2 54.5 82.2 
Wheat, bushel.. 2 . 4 71.5 113.2 
„ton. 87 7. 53 15.19 
5 se bushel. . 7 54.9 286. 5 
Oats, bushel ........ do. „ 9 32. 3 51.1 
Soybeans, bushels 1. dollars. @) 81 21,73 
Peanuts, pound cents..| 4.8 „3. 22 6.1 
Rice, bushel........... do. 813 76.3 | 1041 
È "Fle types 11-14, 
ue-cured, is 
5 por ley. i506 i. pound. --| 22.9 | 121 | 1224 
urley, t 1, poun: 
aks ae -| 222 | 17.3. | 121.8 
Apples, bushel dollars. * . 90 „80 1. 
Beef cattle, hundredweight 
dollars -] 5. 21 7. 56 6. 67 
Hogs, hundredweight..do...-| 7.22] 5.39 9. 24 
Chi Sa pame 11.4 13. 0 14.6 
eax 21.5 | 26.8 | +37.0 
Butterfat, pod 20. 3 34. 8 36. 8 
Veal calves. 5 ö l 
ves, hun we 
do! liars. --| 675| 901 8.64 
Lamb, hundredweight. do- 5. 87 7.88 7. 51 
Horses, each. 136. 60 69. 10 174. 80 
1 Post-war base. 
3 Soybeans for seed. 
Prices not available. 


4 Adjusted for seasonality. 


Mr. Chester Davis, agriculture’s repre- 
sentative on the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, speaking before the 
twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association on Jan- 
uary 31, 1941, stated in part: 


Provision should be made, either as a part 
of the pending lend-lease bill or by negotia- 
tions accompanying it, whereby the United 
Kingdom will take from the United States 
the normal proportion of agricultural com- 
modities which she must import. That 
England has not done so in recent months 
is understandable in view of the pressure on 
the dollar exchange available as means of 
payment in this country, but pending legis- 
lation should relieve that. I would like to 
see provision made that will give American 
cotton and food the same status under the 
proposed plan as manufactured goods, and I 
don't see how it can possibly be to England's 
disadvantage, under the new arrangement, 
to insist that she buy from the United States 
in approximately the relative proportion she 
did before this war started. Up to 2 years 
ago the United Kingdom bought from an 
eighth to a tenth of her agricultural imports 
from this country. By the end of 1940 our 
British farm exports had dwindled to about 
one-twentieth. I am afraid that if this con- 
tinues it will be increasingly hard to get 
those markets back. 

No matter what the outcome of this strug- 
gle may be, it will be a long time, if ever, 
before uncontrolled world trade among indi- 
viduals is possible. Nations will be compelled 
to direct and control international trade in 
the interest of their own economies. When 
that time comes farmers must insist that the 
Government of the United States recognize 
the peculiar conditions of their industry. 
Some forms of exports are infinitely more 
important, dollar for dollar, than others. 
Years ago I said that under conditions where 
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dollar exchange to pay for exports from the 
United States is limited sound national policy 
made it more profitable for us as a nation 
to export cotton than automobiles. I men- 
tioned automobiles merely as an illustration, 
and some of the manufacturers took sharp 
exception to it. I repeat that assertion now. 
The revived purchasing power throughout the 
South that would follow restored export out- 
lets would mean an infinitely wider market 
for the automobile manufacturers right here 
at home than they would lose abroad if their 
exports were restricted in favor of cotton. 
That condition needs thinking about and 
acting — and right now is not too soon to 
start it. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sympathetic to the gentleman’s 
viewpoint, and I think my votes have 
shown that, but I call attention of those 
who come from agricultural districts 
that the amendment proposed would 
limit the power of the President to help 
agriculture. The amendment provides: 

Trade concessions and preferences, in- 
cluding agreements to resume and continue 
normal imports of agricultural products from 
the United States. 


That might well be considered as a 
direction by the Congress to limit his 
activities to that language, whereas 
under the bill, as the gentleman from 
West Virginia has pointed out, the Pres- 
ident may receive payment or repayment 
in kind or property or any other direct 
or indirect benefit which the President 
deems satisfactory. 

Mr. CARLSON. And I say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that we will 
be satisfied if we get the normal exports 
to Great Britain and those countries. 
I want the gentleman to realize that 
during the past year we have received 
only one-twentieth of the amount that 
we usually receive. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And I want the 
gentleman’s interests to get more than 
normal if I can, but he would confine it. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me to submit a sug- 
gestion to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts does not mean to say surely 
that there is any limitation in the term 
“trade concessions and preferences“? 
That is as broad as it could possibly be, 
and the additional language includes 
those. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
uses the language “normal imports” 
which is a limitation on the powers the 
President has in the bill, and if we adopt 
this amendment, that might well be con- 
strued as an expression of the intent of 
Congress to limit the broader powers the 
President has. I understand the intent 
in offering the amendment, but I believe 
it would be adverse to the best interest 
of the farmers rather than beneficial. 

Mr. HOPE. Does the gentleman think 
there is any possible chance of our get- 
ting more than normal exports to Great 
Britain of agricultural products? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not know; 
but I do not want to have an expression 
of Congress that the President, in carry- 
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ing out the provisions of this bill, may be 
confined to normal if he can get more 
than normal. 

Mr. HOPE. I will say that I am per- 
fectly satisfied that the gentleman has 
placed the wrong interpretation on the 
bill, and the term “trade concessions and 
preferences” is just as broad as the lan- 
guage can be possibly made. 

Mr. CARLSON. I trust the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and all others inter- 
ested in agriculture will aid us to get 
normal exports, and we will be very 
happy to have more than normal. 
are MICHENER. Will the gentleman 

eld? 


Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I understand the 
Situation, it is this: The President has 
unlimited authority under the bill as 
drawn to do as he sees fit. The gentle- 
man’s amendment will assure something 
to the farmers. 

Mr. CARLSON. As I have said, I feel 
positive that the farmers of this Nation 
will be very happy to get normal exports. 

Mr. GORE. Will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The language of the 
amendment does not assure the farmers 
anything. It adds nothing to the bill. 
The language in the bill is as broad as it 
could possibly be made. 

Mr. CARLSON. We trust it is broad 
enough to get exports. 

Mr. MICHENER. But it gives the 
President all the discretion and elimi- 
nates Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
Offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Hope]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Hope) there 
were ayes 78 and noes 118. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair ap- 
pointed Mr. Hope and Mr. Arnotp to act 
as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 106, 
noes 158. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for this time for 
the purpose of asking the chairman of 
the committee a question in regard to a 
certain provision of this bill. In line 5, 
on page 2, in defining “defense articles,” 
we find the following language: 

Any other commodity or article for defense. 

In an analysis of the bill in the report 
I note this language: 

In the definition of the words, “defense 
articles and defense information” it should 
be noted that the term “defense article” in- 
cludes not only all arms, munitions, and 
implements of war, but also other articles 
or commodities, such as cotton and wheat 
and all other agricultural products which 
may be necessary for defense purposes. 

My question is, Did the committee by 
the expression “cotton and wheat” in- 
tend to exclude any other agricultural 
product? 

Mr. BLOOM. No. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Did the committee in- 
tend to inelude commodities such as to- 
bacco and other agricultural products? 

Mr. BLOOM. It is all-embracing. It 
is supposed to include tobacco also. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentleman think it includes peanuts? 

Mr. COOLEY. I assume it likewise in- 
cludes peanuts, and I can assure my 
friend the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pace] that he need not have any worries, 
[Laughter.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment which I have sent to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: On 
page 2, lines 14 and 15, strike out the words 
oe the provisions of any other 
aw.“ 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think we will have to admit that the lan- 
guage which I seek to strike out by my 
amendment raises a rather fundamental 
question. Much of the criticism of this 
bill is due to the uncertainly in respect 
to what the President expects to do with 
sa power we delegate to him under this 


There should not be any misunder- 
standing that this is rather unusual lan- 
guage to be used in a bill of this kind. 
It is quite true that those same words 
have been used occasionally, but always 
to emphasize that the act in which they 
are used is to be considered as an excep- 
tion to the general law. In most in- 
stances they are merely surplusage, in 
that under the decisions a special act 
must be construed as interpreting incon- 
sistent provisions of a general law. But 
in this act they are used as all-embracing, 
to authorize the modification, amend- 
ment, or repeal of not only the provisions 
in the general law, but specific prohibi- 
tions contained in acts which we have 
fought over for years, and interpreting 
or modifying or limiting Executive power. 
It gives authority to repeal existing and 
future laws. So that hereafter every act 
which we pass, every bill which we have 
to consider, will have to be considered in 
the light of section 3 of this bill. Other- 
wise the President will be empowered, 
under the terms of this bill, to repeal or 
modify any of the provisions of future 
laws, as well as existing laws which affect 
this bill. 

There is delegated to the President by 
these words the most unusual powers to 
modify or amend or repeal, which I be- 
lieve is the constitutional prerogative of 
the legislative branch of the Government. 
He can do this either directly or by im- 
plication. For example: This provision 
makes possible the repeal of section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes. Do you know 
what section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
provides? It provides that no contract 
shall be let unless bids are received and 
the contract must be let to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder. So this language will 
authorize the letting of contracts without 
bids. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? x 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. I prefer not to at 
this moment. Please wait until I com- 
plete my statement. 

It authorizes the repeal of certain very 
important provisions of the neutrality 
law many of which have been discussed 
here on the floor; for instance, the trans- 
portation of arms, munitions, and imple- 
ments of war to belligerents in ships of 
American registry through and into com- 
bat areas. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I prefer not to. 

Mr. BLOOM. For just one question? 

Mr. WOLCOTT, It suspends or au- 
thorizes the suspension of prohibitions in 
the neutrality law in respect to the mak- 
ing of loans and the extension of credit 
by private persons and Government 
agencies under section 7 of the neutral- 
ity law. The President may modify or 
repeal provisions of the Johnson Act; and 
it makes possible in addition to any au- 
thorization under this act, the use of 
untold millions which we have placed at 
the President’s disposal in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation Act, and 
other lending agencies. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
I am sorry, but we have been wasting a 
lot of time here on teller votes and such 
things; and after the next Member is 
recognized I intend to move to close de- 
bate on this amendment in 5 minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
ia amendments thereto close in 5 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
York. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. DIRKSEN) there 
were—ayes 117, noes 77. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair ap- 
pointed as tellers Mr. ARNOLD and Mr. 
DIRKSEN. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
153, noes 86. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not know whether I should feel flat- 
tered or insulted by the action of the 
chairman of our committee in moving 
to close debate after I had been recog- 
nized. He might have had in mind—I do 
not think he did—that no answer could 
be made to my argument; and, too, he 
might have had in mind that my argu- 
ment would be so full of holes that the 
entire remainder of the membership could 
very well answer it. So I shall proceed 
with caution. 

First of all, the very distinguished gen- 
tleman from Michigan stated, in support 
of his amendment, that this provision, 
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“notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law,” would give the President the 
power not only to disregard ali existing 
law but to disregard all future law. Cer- 
tainly the gentleman did not mean to say 
that. This cannot in any way affect or 
supersede any law that is not now ex- 
isting, and surely it cannot affect in any 
way the future acts of this Congress. 

The phrase, “notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law,” is not an un- 
usual one. The committee report points 
out very clearly that it has been used on 
innumerable occasions. Its meaning is 
clear. I will read two sentences from 
page 4 of the report: 

The only effect of the phrase, “notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law,” is 
to suspend the application of such inconsist- 
ent laws in order to make possible the effec- 
tive carrying out of the provisions of section 
3 (a). Such laws remain in full force and 
effect with respect to all other matters to 
which they now apply. 

That is what the expression means, 
and it is not only an usual, but a very 
good legislative policy to provide for the 
specific repeal or the temporary suspen- 
sion of inconsistent and conflicting laws. 
Sometimes it is done with such a provi- 
sion as this, and in other cases by using 
at the end of the legislation language 
similar to the following: 

All laws or parts of laws inconsistent 
or in conflict with the terms and provi- 
sions of this act are hereby suspended, 
superseded; or repealed, as the case may 
be, to the extent and for the period neces- 
sary for the effective carrying out of this 
act—a very usual legislative procedure, 
and a very proper one. 

Had this language never been inserted 
in this bill the effect of leaving it our en- 
tirely would likely have been nil. This act 
without this language, would supersede 
and suspend for the purposes of carrying 
out its provisions all existing law which 
is inconsistent or in conflict with it. But 
it is important now that the language 
“Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law” is in this bill, that it remain. 
If the House were to strike it out now 
it might give rise to and provide cause 
for a judicial interpretation later that 
it was the intention of this Congress to 
leave all inconsistent and conflicting 
statutes now existent in the law not sus- 
pended or superseded by this act. So, 
although if it had been left out in the 
first place it would have made no differ- 
ence in most of the cases of conflicts and 
inconsistencies, now that it is in, I sub- 
mit it must stay in or our action in 
striking it will permit a judicial inter- 
pretation that will defeat the very pur- 
poses and present intention of this act 
and produce great confusion and many 
legal complications which this language, 
if allowed to stand, will avoid. 

The military and naval experts who 
testified before our committee said that 
existing statutes, many of them technical 
in nature, make it necéssary for them to 
have legal experts by their sides at all 
times to advise them whether or not they 
can do this little act or that little act. 
Many of those statutes are on the border 
line; that is, it is not easy to determine 
in some cases if there is a conflict or an 
inconsistency with another law, as this 
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bill will be. Without the phrase the gen- 
tleman asks stricken, difficulty, legal red 
tape, and resulting delay would be oc- 
casioned in these instances; with the 
phrase as is, the full meaning and inter- 
pretation in every case will be clear. 
Consequently, this language should re- 
main in the bill. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WotcortT]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. WorLcorr) there 
were—ayes 71, noes 114. 8 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust there was no 
disposition on the part of the committee 
to believe that we on this side were in- 
dulging in any dilatory tactics Llaugh- 
ter]; yet the fact of the matter is that 
on one of the most important amend- 
ments to this bill the discussion should 
be limited to 10 minutes called for some 
remonstrance on my part. When it is 
pointed out that there were 11 hours of 
debate on this bill, may I admonish you 
gentlemen that if boys ever have to go to 
war they will be dead a long time, and 
the 11 hours will be but a circumstance 
on every conscience. 

The gentleman from Michigan offered 
an amendment to strike out the words 
‘notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law.” If I had to choose the most 
important phrase in the pending bill, it 
would be that phrase. Today we give 
testimony to legislative laziness and leg- 
islative sloppiness in having drafted a 
piece of legislation like that. Instead of 
going to the trouble to go back through 
the statutes that would be affected, we 
come in with a blanket provision and 
say, “notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law.” Thus all the com- 
pounded legislative wisdom of the Re- 
public for a long time stands repealed, 
superseded, modified, changed, or 
amended, if it is in conflict with the bill 
before us today. The act of 1883, the 
act of 1917, the Defense Act of 1940, and 
other laws that are in conflict will be 
superseded in respect to that conflict. 

May I say to you gentlemen who have 
been so interested in conserving the 
social gains that have been made in the 
last 8 years that it is my considered 
and reasoned judgment that the Walsh- 
Healey Act, the Bacon-Davis Act, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, if they come 
in conflict, will be superseded and modi- 
fied by the provisions of H. R. 1776. The 
committee report rather naively and 
blithely states that those acts will not be 
affected by this blanket provision. 

It reminds me of the observation once 
made by Abraham Lincoln when he was 
talking to a friend. He propounded this 
inquiry: “If you call a sheep’s tail a leg, 
how many legs will the sheep have?” 
Without reticence his friend said, “Five.” 
Lincoln said, “Oh, no. Calling a sheep’s 
tail a leg does not make it a leg.” 

Reciting in the majority report in con- 
nection with this bill that these acts will 
not be affected by that provision which 
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says “notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law” does not cure the situa- 
tion. Mark you, if the Walsh-Healey Act 
or any of these other acts relating to 
hours, working conditions, wages, and so 
forth, stand in the way, they will have to 
make way and be superseded thereby. I 
should like to ask the coauthor of the 
Walsh-Healey Act that question to see 
whether or not the act of which he is co- 
author would be affected thereby. In my 
considered judgment it will be affected, 
notwithstanding the language that the 
committee recites in its report. 

So I admonish you and I emphasize 
once more that the most important lan- 
guage in the act we are considering this 
afternoon is “notwithstanding the pro- 
vision of any other law.” We can go 
back to the very First Congress, which 
convened in New York on the 4th of 
March 1789, take every statute from then 
on and if it is in conflict with this legisla- 
tion then it must give way. 

Reasoning obversely for a moment, 
they do not operate that way at the other 
end of the Avenue. When the Attorney 
General was charged with the responsi- 
bility of finding a way around the stat- 
utes so as to place the Sanction of ap- 
proval upon the destroyer deal, he went 
back to the act of 1883; he went back to 
the act of 1917; he went back to the act 
of 1940, and he worked out a very twisted 
opinion so as to get around it and place 
approval upon the act of the President 
in bartering away 50 of our over-age de- 
stroyers. There is such good precedent 
for being rather careful about this thing, 
and in confessing to the whole country 
that because of inertia, because of lazi- 
ness, because of a sloppy attitude toward 
legislation, we should now by a blanket 
provision and single phrase make it pos- 
sible to throw away and disdain the wis- 
dom of all the Congresses that have met 
under the flag and contributed to the 
life of the Republic. LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I rise for a moment so that the RECORD 
will not remain unanswered with refer- 
ence to the only pertinent observation 
he made during his remarks in relation 
to the social legislation of the past 
8 years which the present Democratic 
administration put into law. His refer- 
ences in that respect are without founda- 
tion. Remarks of that kind are made in 
good faith, I assume, and oftentimes 
erroneous, as in this case, with the re- 
sultant effect that some people become 
alarmed. 

Organized labor need not have any 
fear of this provision relating to them. 
The President has specifically stated his 
position in that respect. This bill was 
thoroughly investigated to see whether 
that language would suspend any of that 
legislation, and the unanimous opinion 
of all consulted, as well as my own opin- 
ion and the opinion of all members of 
the committee on the majority side at 
least, is that this language in no way 
suspends the operation of the National 
Labor Relations Act, the Wages and 
Hours Act, or any of the other legislation 
to which the gentleman has referred. 
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The committee also specifically stated 
that in the report of the committee, and 
the report is very important on the 
question of the intent of Congress. 

Mr. SACKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SACKS. If this language were 
not in the bill, and any statute con- 
flicted with the provisions of the bill 
itself, would it not under the decisions 
already established be repealed? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Our beloved 
Speaker asked that a survey be made by 
some of his associates to find out how 
many times in past bills language of this 
kind had been used. After searching 
for about 2 hours they had about 4 pages 
full of past legislation where this same 
language was used. They finally did not 
continue any longer because they had 
gone back only about a decade and a 
half. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, and I offer it in view of the 
policy of the leader of the majority. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fis: On page 4, 
after line 5, insert “Provided, That nothing 
in this section shall be construed to authorize 
the suspension of the Eight Hour Act, the 
Wage and Hour Act, or any other similar 
legislation affecting the rights of labor.” 


Mr. FISH. Now we are going to find 
out. We are going to have a little test 


in the House of the sincerity of those 


who claim to support the rights of labor 
and want to make sure that by their votes 
that the benefits that labor has secured 
in a long struggle are maintained under 
the provisions of this bill. 

This is the amendment proposed by 
Mr. William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, who vol- 
untarily came before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs during its hearings and 
suggested this amendment and several 
others. I have talked with him over the 
telephone, within the last 24 hours, re- 
garding this particular amendment. He 
endorsed it and wanted me to introduce 
it. Mr, Green believes, talking at least 
for his organization and for many mil- 
lions of wage earners, that it is needed 
in order to protect labor’s rights and the 
gains obtained under this administration 
and prior administrations, and wants 
this amendment incorporated in the bill. 

This amendment was not considered in 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs at any 
time in spite of the fact that Mr. Green, 
head of the great American Federation 
of Labor and spokesman for millions of 
loyal American wage earners, appeared 
before the committee in open session and 
urged us to act favorably upon it. I 
stated at that time I thought Mr. Green’s 
proposals were fair and proper. I am 
glad to take this opportunity to offer this 
amendment in behalf of labor. I voted 
for the Eight Hour Act and I voted for 
the Wages and Hours Act which has just 
been held to be constitutional by a unani- 
mous vote of the Supreme Court. I 
voted for most of the social reforms in- 
augurated by the New Deal; in fact, I 
voted for every social and humanitarian 
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reform that I thought was sound and for 
the benefit of labor, that was within the 
Constitution, and that did not delegate 
excessive power to the President. 

I want to safeguard the social and in- 
dustrial progress that has been won after 
years of bitter struggle and to uphold for 
future generations of free labor the legis- 
lative gains under the Constitution. I 
believe the way to do it is to place this 
amendment in the bill. I offer it to you 
in good faith and hope for some support 
on the majority side beyond mere lip 
service. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, the position I take on 
this amendment is the same that I take 
on other amendments similarly offered— 
that the amendment is unnecessary. Of 
course, we can understand the motives 
of the proposer of the amendment. It 
will be rather interesting, in view of past 
legislative history, to see if the Republi- 
can side unanimously vote for it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am always glad 
to yield to the gentleman, although I do 
so with the greatest of trepidation. 

Mr. MICHENER., I should think the 
gentleman would, in view of the state- 
ment he made a moment ago. We all 
know the gentleman is a good lawyer. 

Mr. McCORMACK, I thank the gen- 
ern I am glad somebody admits 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman 
knows the purpose of this bill is to give 
power to the President. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; the purpose 
of this bill is to defend the United States. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; I will modify 
my statement by saying that the purpose 
of this bill, as stated in the bill, is to give 
better defense to the United States by 
giving certain discretion to the President. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is true; that 
is a fair statement, 

Mr. MICHENER. So far as the repeal, 
the suspension, or the waiving of the 
labor laws by this bill is concerned, they 
Stand in exactly the same position as the 
other provisions of law; is not that true? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I cannot agree 
with my distinguished friend, because 
this bill does not affect any of the labor 
legislation that has been enacted during 
the past 8 years. 

Mr. MICHENER. If the President so 
decides. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. The Presi- 
dent cannot do it under this bill within 
the meaning of the language used there. 
It relates to the delegated powers in sec- 
tion 3 (a) and has no effect on and no 
application at all to the legislation that 
is referred to. Of course, the amendment 
is offered thinking that someone on the 
Democratic side will not have the courage 
to expose it for what it is. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARNOLD. May I say that neither 
this amendment or amendments similar 
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to the one just offered were offered by 
any member of the committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly. I took 
a position in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hope], a very fine man, and 
took it sincerely. Why should I take a 
position in opposition to his amendment 
when I believe the bill already covers 
what he had in mind, and then let this 
go by when I know that the bill does not 
at all relate to labor legislation? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Does not 
the gentleman think it rather significant 
at this late hour that the gentleman from 
New York should want to defend and does 
defend what he terms to be the Social 
and industrial gains of the New Deal? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It will be very 
edifying if his state of mind is carried 
into actual operation in the future to see 
the progress the gentleman has made. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SCHULTE. The gentleman from 
New York just made the statement that 
this would be the real test to see who 
the friends of labor are. I state that 
the real test will come when a bill is 
presented to this House as to whether we 
shall deny the right of labor to strike. 
Then the friends of labor will know just 
where they stand. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; and offering 
unnecessary amendments like this as an 
invitation for other amendments against 
labor is the one thing of which labor 
should be watchful. This bill does not 
affect any labor legislation in any way. 
The best interests of organized labor 
would be served by keeping any such 
amendments out of this measure, be- 
cause once the bill is opened up for 
amendment of this kind, what is to stop 
some other amendment, which is more 
likely to come from the left side of the 
House than the right, from being in- 
troduced which will be adverse to labor? 
I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisxH]. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN and Mr. FISH de- 
manded a division. 

The Committee divided; and there 
were—ayes 89, noes 137. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair ap- 
pointed as tellers Mr. ARNOLD and Mr. 
FISH 


The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 98, 
noes 153. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TABER: ON page 
3, after line 6, after the committee amend- 
ment, insert "The total original cost price of 
all defense articles not manufactured or pro- 
cured under paragraph (1) and disposed of 
in any way under this paragraph, shall not 
exceed $500,000,000.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment I have offered in order that 
there may be a ceiling upon the things 
that may be sold or traded or given away 
that belong to the Army, the Navy, and 
the Marine Corps. This means the ves- 
sels of the fleet; it means the airplanes; 
it means the guns, the ammunition, and 
perhaps other things. The situation now 
is that all of these things that are now 
the property of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Marine Corps, or that may come to 
the Army, the Navy, or the Marine Corps, 
could be sold or transferred under para- 
graph (b). 

I have followed very closely the 
speeches of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. BLoom]; the majority leader 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McCormack]; the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. LUTHER A. JouHNson], and many 
others who have spoken representing 
the majority on this bill. It seems to 
me, as I look the thing over that this 
ceiling I have proposed is much larger 
than would be required to cover the 
things that these gentlemen intimated 
might be turned over to any other coun- 
try under this authority. Now, mind 


‘you, in no way do I attempt to limit the 


things that might be turned over to any 
other country which are procured here- 
after out of funds appropriated under 
the authority of this bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 3 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I would like to say to 
the gentleman that I am heartily in favor 
of his amendment. It closely parallels 
one which I introduced in the commit- 
tee and supported during our executive 
session, and I have one to introduce here 
today; but I think the gentleman’s 
amendment covers the subject and I 
believe it will stop this present bill from 
being an appropriation bill of $40,000,- 
000,000 and limit it specifically in terms 
of material to the amount the gentleman 
has indicated. 

Mr. TABER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. I have a substitute that 
I am going to offer for the gentleman’s 
amendment and I would like to read it to 
the gentleman and see if it would be sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr. TABER. I will be very glad to 
hear the gentleman read the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLOOM. On page 3, line 6, at the 
end of the line insert a new sentence to 
read as follows: 

The value of defense articles disposed of 
in any way under authority of this para- 
graph and procured from funds heretofore 
appropriated shall not exceed 10 percent of 
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the total amount appropriated for defense 
articles for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What would be 
the amount under the gentleman’s pro- 
posal? It would be $800,000,000 in addi- 
tion, would it not? 

Mr. TABER. I think I might be able 
to answer that question of the gentle- 
man from Ohio. As near as I can figure, 
the total appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1941, so far, run somewhere around 
$12,000,000,000 or $13,000,000,000 or may- 
be not quite that amount because there 
were some of those appropriations that 
provided for the fiscal year 1940 in the 
last Congress, and, of course, I cannot 
figure that exactly, but I know it was 
somewhere around that figure. The gen- 
tlemen upon the military subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee might 
know even better than I would. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. THOM. I can give the gentle- 
man the exact figures. For 1941 the ap- 
propriations for the Army are $5,613,- 
000,000 and the contract authorization 
$2,900,000,000. 

Mr. TABER. The contract authoriza- 
tions would have no bearing. 

Mr. THOM. In 1941 the appropria- 
tions for the Navy were $2,213,000,000 
with contract authorizations of $800,- 
000,000. This would make a total of 
$11,826,000,000, including authorizations. 

Mr. TABER. I think that is a mistake. 

Mr. THOM. I got those figures from 
the clerk of the committee, Mr. Sheild. 

Mr. TABER. Then Mr. Sheild could 
not have understood what was wanted, 
because I know of one bill that was 
brought in, in the way of a deficiency, 
which provided for $2,700,000,000 for the 
Army, and a very considerable sum for 
the Navy. I am sure my recollection is 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from New York be extended 
for 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I had this matter 
looked into myself, and with all the ex- 
planation that I thought was necessary. 
I arrived at the same figure that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
has, and that is somewhere between 
twelve and one-half billion and thirteen 
billion dollars. 

Mr. TABER. It is somewhere around 
that. I would not want to attempt to 
keep it to a dollar. I would say to the 
gentleman that my object in offering this 
amendment is to provide a limitation so 
that we could not say that we had au- 
thorized the whole Army and Navy to 
be given away. I feel that when a man 
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asks you for authority and tells you what 
he wants authority for, you are all right 
if you let them have the authority to do 
the thing that he has in mind and not 
something more. I think that is some- 
thing more that the Congress might con- 
sider, if that question should arise. I 
would be willing to accept the limitation 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Broom] suggests in his amendment. I 
am willing to go along with it, it will be 
Satisfactory to me, but I do want to say 
something else if I may, with reference 
to the authorization for appropriations, 
I say this so that everyone will under- 
stand just the meaning of the word 
su e and will not be deceived 
y it. 

Any authorization for an appropriation 
is simply authority to the President to 
submit to the Congress Budget estimates 
for specific amounts for specific things, 
and all of those authorizations must be, 
and have to be, reviewed very carefully 
by the Committee on Appropriations. 
Perhaps gentlemen will think I am brag- 
ging when I say that I am hard-boiled, 
but I frankly go through every one of 
those things with a fine-toothed comb. 
Any Member who has served with me on 
the committee knows that. I say to you 
that any request for an appropriation 
that is made to that committee, so long 
as I am on it, will be reviewed entirely 
on its merits, regardless of what it is for, 
and nothing will be brought here with my 
approval unless I believe it is necessary. 
If I do not believe it is necessary, I shall 
oppose it. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I would like to 
know what the figure is that the gentle- 
man has arrived at on the basis of the 10 
percent. 

Mr. TABER. This substitute amend- 
ment will amount to $1,300,000,000, ap- 
proximately. While that is not as low a 
figure as I believe will be used, I am sat- 
isfied to go along with it, because it does 
not permit havoc to be played with these 
things that we have and will have in our 
Army and Navy, and does not destroy our 
own capacity to defend the United States 
of America. [Applause.] That is why I 
am prepared to accept it. I think it 
would be very desirable if it is adopted. 
I think I have said enough. I merely 
wanted to explain my position thoroughly 
on these contract authorizations so that 
we may know what that situation is when 
it comes up. 

Mr. BLOOM, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following substitute amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Broom as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
Taser: Page 3, line 6, at the end of the line, 
insert a new sentence to read as follows: 
“The value of defense articles disposed of in 
any way under authority of this paragraph, 
and procured from funds heretofore appro- 
priated, shall not exceed 10 percent of the 
total amount appropriated for defense ar- 
ticles for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Bioom], 
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The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is 
on agreeing to the amendment as 
amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 1776, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

HOUR OF MEETING 

Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. Fenton, Mr. Crospy, Mr. BROOKS, 
and Mr. DIRKSEN, by unanimous consent, 
were granted permission to revise and ex- 
tend their own remarks. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and include an editorial from 
the Washington Times. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and to in- 
clude therein the statement before our 
Foreign Affairs Committee by Mr. Green, 
of the American Federation of Labor, as 
to how trade could be assisted in this 
country after the war, and also three 
other suggestions as to how the bill 
should be clarified and perfected. I shall 
introduce an amendment to that effect 
tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and to include an address by my col- 
league the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. BotanpD] made over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

e was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I renew my request to extend 
my remarks and include the proceedings 
before the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation honoring the chairman, 
Hon. JoHN E. Ranxin. I have the print- 
er’s estimate of the cost, and I renew my 
request. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Jarrett, for the remainder of 
this week, on account of death in his 
immediate family. 

To Mr. CLasox, indefinitely, on account 
of illness. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills and a concurrent resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 350. An act providing additional pay for 
aides to the President of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

S. 376. An act providing for the advance- 
ment on the retired list of certain officers of 
the line of the United States Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. Con. Res. 4. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of Senate Document No. 8, current session, 
of the report of the committee appointed by 
the Attorney General to investigate the need 
for procedural reform in various administra- 
tive tribunals; to the Committee on Printing. 


_ ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1941, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


The Committee on Agriculture will 
hold a hearing on Tuesday, February 11, 
1941, at 10 a. m., on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 15, in room 1324, New House Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
Tine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings at 10 a. m. on the following dates 
on the matters named: 

Thursday, February 20, 1941: 

H. R. 554, to exempt sail vessels from 
the provisions of section 13 of the act of 
March 4, 1915, as amended, requiring the 
manning of certain merchant vessels by 
able seamen, and for other purposes. 
(Manning requirements for sail vessels.) 

H. R. 2520, to amend the act entitled 
“An act to except yachts, tugs, towboats, 
and unrigged vessels from certain pro- 
visions of the act of June 25, 1936, as 
amended,” approved June 16, 1938. 
(Manning requirements for seagoing 
barges.) 

Friday, February 21, 1941: 

H. R. 2074, to amend section 353 (b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended. (Experience requirements, 
radio operators on cargo ships.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 
Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Revision of 


Laws. H. R. 2765. A bill to repeal an obso- 
lete section of the District of Columbia Code; 
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without amendment (Rept. No. 44). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 139. A bill to permit appeals 
by the United States to the circuit courts of 
appeals in certain cases; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 45). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 138. A bill to limit the authority of 
circuit Judges to hold district courts and of 
district judges to sit in circuit courts of ap- 
peals; without amendment (Rept. No. 46.) 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 142. A bill to amend an act approved 
April 26, 1926, entitled “An act fixing the fees 
of jurors and witnesses in the United States 
courts, including the District Court of Ha- 
wail, the District Court of Puerto Rico, and 
the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia”; without amendment (Rept. No. 47). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 527. A 
bill to amend the Canal Zone Code with 
respect to the trial of joint defendants, the 
removal of fugitives from justice, and the 
regulation of criminal procedure in the Canal 
Zone; with amendment (Rept. No. 48). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. n 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 528. A bill to 
incorporate the Union Church of the Canal 
Zone; with amendment (Rept. No. 49). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HART: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 529. A bill to 
amend the Canal Zone Code; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 50). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida: Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 
531. A bill to amend the act of April 6, 1938 
(52 Stat. 201), entitled “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to exchange 
sites at Miami Beach, Dade County, Fla., for 
Coast Guard purposes“; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 51). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. O'LEARY: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 533. A bill to 
amend section 4 (f) of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, to provide for extra 
compensation for overtime of inspectors in 
charge and radio inspectors of the Field Divi- 
sion of the Engineering Department of the 
Federal Communications Commission; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 52). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. MANSFIELD: Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries H. R. 538. A 
bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to convey a portion of the lighthouse reserva- 
tion, Biloxi, Miss., to the city of Biloxi; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 53). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


—— 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MAAS: 

H. R. 3147. A bill to provide for the com- 
maissioning of officers of the Navy from civil 
life, to abolish the United States Naval Acad- 
emy as an institution for the training of mid- 
shipmen, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 3148. A bill to provide for the retire- 
ment of enlisted men of the United States 
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Navy and Marine Corps for physical disability 
incurred in line of duty, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R, 3149. A bill providing for the pay and 
allowances of retired officers of the Navy and 
Marine Corps on active duty; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R.3150. A bill to repeal section 1617 of 
the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

H R. 8151. A bill to create a national- 
defense staff corps, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3152. A bill to remove restrictions 
upon the service of certain officers of the 
Marine Corps in the Marine Corps headquar- 
ters, Washington, D. C.; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

H.R.3153. A bill to create a National De- 
fense Commission on Inventions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROLPH: 

H. R. 3154. A bill to authorize the erection 
of additional facilities at the existing Vet- 
erans’ Adminisiration Facility, Fort Miley, 
San Francisco, Calif.; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 3155. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DOWNS: 

H. R.3156. A bill to provide military train- 
ing for members of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps; to the Committee on Labor. 

H. R. 3157. A bill to provide for universal 
fingerprinting; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H. R. 3158. A bill to increase the period for 
which leases may be made of public lands 
granted to the State of Idaho for educational 
purposes by the act of July 3, 1890; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. DARDEN of Virginia: 

H. R. 3159. A bill to remove certain limita- 
tions on the amount of retired pay of reg- 
ular or emergency officers who are veterans 
of the War with Spain, the Philippine Insur- 
rection, the China Relief Expedition, or the 
World War; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 3160. A bill to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of claims under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain personnel or former personnel 
of the United States Navy and United States 
Marine Corps for the value of personal effects 
destroyed as a result of a fire at the Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va., on October 27, 1938,” 
approved June 19, 1939; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. STARNES of Alabama: 

H. R. 3161. A bill to give honorably dis- 
charged veterans, their widows, and the wives 
of disabled veterans, who themselves are not 
qualified, preference in employment where 
Federal funds are disbursed; to the Commit- 
tee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: 

H. R. 3162. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PACE: 

H. R. 3163 (by request). A bill to deny ad- 
mittance into the United States to all immi- 
grants while the number of unemployed per- 
sons within the United States is 1,000,000 or 
more; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 

By Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska: 

H. R. 3164. A bill to increase the sugar 
quotas of mainland beet and cane and to 
reduce the Cuban sugar quotas; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 3165. A bill authorizing the installa- 
tion of parking meters or other devices on 
the streets of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

H. R. 3166. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Revenue Act of 1939, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H. R. 3167. A bill to consolidate the munic- 
ipal court and the police court of the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H. J. Res. 108. Joint resolution creating a 
special joint congressional committee to be 
known as the Joint Committee on National 
Defense; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. J. Res. 109. Joint resolution providing for 
display of the United States flag on days of 
national thanksgiving; to the Gommittee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOWNS: 

H. Res. 99. Resolution to investigate the 
cause for the recent numerous fatal accidents 
in the military flying forces of the United 
States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H. Res. 100. Resolution to amend rules X 
and XI of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. R. 3168. A bill for the relief of Hans Op- 
penheimer and his wife, Marga; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R.3169. A bill for the relief of W. H. 

Backenstoe; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: 

H.R.3170. A bill for the relief of Harry 
J Tucker; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 3171. A bill for the relief of certain 
employees of the Corps of Engineers; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3172. A bill for the relief of J. M. Swin- 
ney; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DARDEN: 

H.R.3173. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Employees’ Compensation Act of Septem- 
ber 7, 1916, to Mrs. Charles O. DeFord; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: 

H.R.3174. A bill for the relief of H. L. 
Reppart, E. J. Terrill, Lloyd M. Blanchard, 
E. J. Gorman, Hazel Ann Clark, O. E. Henkle, 
Alva E. Home, Robert F. Mason, Paul E. Jack- 
son, W. F. Tannahill, Alton A. Register, Walter 
E. Crabb, Guy A. Murray, Wilson E. Stroup, 
Lorraine Giesy, and Katherine M. Holt; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, JENNINGS: 

H. R. 3175. A bill granting a pension to Hor- 
ace V. White; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 3176. A bill for the relief of Agnes 

Brodahl; to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 3177. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Addie 

Myers; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.R.3178. A bill for the relief of Sabino 
Cataldo; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H.R.3179. A bill granting the Distin- 
guished Service Cross to John E. Soper, Car- 
penter F. Buck, and Anton R. Anderson; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. TALLE: 

H.R.3180. A bill for the relief of Carl 
Swanson, Geraldine Cecelia Swanson, a minor, 
and Almer Swanson; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


232. By Mr. BOREN: Memorial of the House 
of Representatives of Oklahoma, memorial- 
izing Congress to amend the Selective Service 
Act; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

233. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Oklahoma, memorializing 
Congress to act favorably on legislation for 
aid to Great Britain; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

234. Also, memorial of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Oklahoma, memorializing Con- 
gress to amend the National Defense Act for 
the benefit of elderly and middle-aged work- 
ers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

235. By Mr. GAVAGAN: Declaration of pol- 
icy of the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Labor Party on H. R. 1776; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

236. By Mr. HAINES: Petition of Rev. R. H. 
Dick, Hanover, Pa., and members of his 
church, urging the proper protection of the 
young men in the various training camps 
throughout the Nation; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

237. By Mr. LYNCH: Statement of the 
American Labor Party, urging the passage of 
H. R. 1776; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

238. By Mr. TIBBOTT: Petition of Mrs. V. 
Jeanetta Wilcox, president, Manorville Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, and others, 
Manorville, Pa., urging proper protection of 
the young men in the various training camps 
throughout the Nation; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

239. Also, petition of Mrs. Lottie O. Keth 
and others, Summerville, Pa., urging proper 
protection of the young men in the various 
training camps throughout the Nation; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

240. Also, petition of Rev. Owen W. Shields, 
Sykesville, Pa., and members of his church, 
urging proper protection of the young men 
in the various training camps throughout the 
Nation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

241. Also, petition of Mrs. Lena Baughman 
and others, Brookville, Pa., urging proper pro- 
tection of the young men in the various train- 
ing camps throughout the Nation; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

242. Also, petition of Rev. M. N. George, 
Punxsutawney, Pa., and members of his 
church, urging proper protection of the young 
men in the various training camps through- 
out the Nation; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1941 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Give ear, Heavenly Father, unto our 
supplication, in the mercy of Thy in- 
finite nature, incline Thine ear unto us, 
Let the sweet and loving silence of our 
hearts sing unto Thee our psalm of praise 
and gratitude. Meet us, blessed Lord, at 
the threshold of our labors, faltering not 
in our search for truth and understand- 
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ing. Impress us that if we are to have 
an outer life of richness and power, it 
must spring from minds thoughtful and 
meditative; as the devout spirit counts 
the beads of the rosary, so we feel our 
questions are eased before the soft illu- 
mination of the inner dawn. Be near us 
when the stress is hard and the way is 
rugged; be near us as we wait and labor; 
be near us in all our mental processes; O 
be near us all the way even to the end 
of the last mile. In our Redeemer's 
name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
4th day of March next the State of Ver- 
mont celebrates the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of its admission to 
the Union. I ask unanimous consent 
that after disposition of all business on 
the Speaker’s table and at the conclusion 
of the legislative program in order for the 
day I may be permitted to address the 
House on March 4 for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PLUMLEY]? 

There was no objection. 

THE LATE EDWARD H. WASON 

Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Stearns]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, it is with profound regret 
that I announce to the House the death, 
on February 6, of the Honorable Edward 
H. Wason, Representative from the Sec- 
ond New Hampshire District in the 
Sixty-fourth to the Seventy-second Con- 
gresses. 

Mr. Wason was a man whose com- 
manding stature and keen wit made him 
a conspicuous figure in the House in his 
day. Behind these more showy qualities 
lay an able mind which made him as 
useful in committee as he was effective 
in debate. His vigorous personality and 
genial disposition won him a host of 
friends who will join with his family 
and neighbors in lamenting his passing. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. I 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, as one of the Members who 
served here with Mr. Wason for many 
years, I wish to say that we on the ma- 
jority side join the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. STEARNS] and his col- 
leagues on that side of the aisle in 
mourning the passing of Judge Wason. 
He was an able man, a patriotic and 
devoted public servant; and when he 
left here he carried with him the love 
and esteem of all his colleagues, and he 
left behind the most precious heritage 
that a man can possess, and that is a good 
name, a spotless reputation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
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own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude a letter from a prominent busi- 
nessman explaining his ideas on the 
international situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. WHITE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to make three insertions 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. WHITE]? 

There was no objection. 

ADMISSION TO WAR DEPARTMENT 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. COLLINS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, the War 
Department, in its desire to aid in every 
possible way Members of Congress in the 
transaction of their business in that De- 
partment, has decided to issue to each 
Member of Congress the same sort of 
badge of entrance to the War Depart- 
ment Building that is issued to Army 
Officers. 


THE LATE R. WALTON MOORE 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my sad duty to announce with pro- 
found sorrow the death this morning of 
my predecessor in this body, the Honor- 
able R. Walton Moore, late Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, and at the time of his 
death counselor of the State Department. 

Few men since the founding of the Re- 
public have been privileged to render 
more distinguished service to their coun- 
try. Regarded for the past 50 years as 
one of the most distinguished and able 
lawyers in Virginia, he took a leading 
part in the drafting of the present con- 
stitution of the Old Dominion. He served 
in this body as one of its most popular 
and leading Members for a period of 12 
years. After his voluntary retirement to 
private life he was soon called again to 
serve the Nation as Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

His outstanding achievements in that 
capacity, with his national reputation as 
a great lawyer, led inevitably to his se- 
lection as counselor of the State Depart- 
ment when that position was created. 

His courtly manners, his personal 
charm, and retiring modesty won the 
admiration and affection of all who 
knew him. 

No righteous cause was ever too trivial 
to engage his talented championship. 

No task, however great, ever daunted 
his stupendous intellect. 

His passing leaves a vacant spot in the 
ami of Virginians that will not soon be 

ed. 

His family has lost a devoted brother, 
his church a devout and humble 
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supporter, his community a beloved 
neighbor and friend, his State one of her 
most illustrious sons, and the Nation a 
diplomat and statesman whose loss in 
this time of great crisis cannot be meas- 
ured in feeble words. 

It can be appropriately said of his 
passing, in the language of the poet, that 
he sank to rest— 

Like the sun at the close of a summer day, 
Gold Hat with the effulgence of a well-spent 
e, 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, as one who served on the For- 
eign Affairs Committee with the Honor- 
able R. Walton Moore, I want to cor- 
roborate what has been said so well by 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
SMITH]. 

Judge. Moore was a great lawyer. 
He was a great man. He was a man of 
brilliant attainments and achievement, 
and he was most lovable in his charac- 
ter; and. his country sustains a great 
loss in his passing, and I have lost a 
friend for whom I had admiration and 
an affectionate regard. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I can 
hardly believe that Walton Moore is 
gone. For 16 years he was one of the 
dearest friends I had in the world. I 
admired him and trusted him as did all 
who knew him. As a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee he stood for 
everything that was American. His keen 
mind, his wide learning, and sound judg- 
ment gave to his opinions on public ques- 
tions unusual force and influence. His 
going removes from public service in this 
country one of the noblest -characters 
and one who was most faithful to his 
duties in private and public. In pro- 
found sorrow I lay this wreath of affec- 
tion upon his grave. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein an editorial appear- 
ing in this morning’s Times-Herald en- 
titled “Voters and War.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein some ex- 
cerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and from a telegram from Senator 
Jounson of Colorado. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. RANKIN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record and include therein a table pre- 
pared by the Legislative Reference 
Bureau of the Congressional Library on 
the agricultural products of the British 
West Indies, and other data in connec- 
tion therewith. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. SANDERS addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein an editorial from 
the Fresno Bee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. WIcGLESworTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the RECORD.) 

RAISING THE NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the remarks of the gentleman 
from Mississippi, I wish to give recog- 
nition to the Governors of the 12 States 
who are now opposed to the communistic 
yardstick we have established in this 
country by the New Deal known as 
T. V.A. They have many yardsticks but 
they are all short ones—short of com- 
mon sense and short of honesty in 
business. They know it does not work as 
a legitimate business, they do not take 
all the cost to taxpayers in figuring rates. 
They do not pay their share of the taxes. 

My thought in getting this minute was 
that I want to call your attention to the 
fact that on Monday next there will be 
brought up in the House a resolution to in- 
crease the national debt limit from $49,- 
000,000,000 to $65,000,000,000, a jump of 
$16,000,000,000—some jump. The first 
jump we had was from $40,000,000,000 to 
$45,000,000,000, a jump of $5,000,000,000; 
then there was one from $45,000,000,000 
to $49,000,000,000, a jump of $4,000,000,- 
000, and now they want to jump it from 
$49,000,000,000 to $65,000,000,000; that is 
$16,000,000,000 of a jump—just about a 
wreck. An amendment will be placed in 
that bill to cut down that increase at 
least $5,000,000,000, so that every time the 
New Dealers want to get easy money it 
will be more difficult for the New Deal to 
doit. There is no other way of trying to 
stop them, and it is very important that 
we reduced the limit from $65,000,000,000. 
All of you on this side of the aisle who 
have stated to me personally time and 
time again that you are not in favor of 
this ruthless expenditure of funds ought 
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to vote for that amendment. I believe 
it is very important for our country that 
we take action of that kind and be at 
least a little bit sensible and reasonable. 
[Applause.] 
[Here the gavel fell.] 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute ard to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Murvock addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the REcorp.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? f 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, last night 
I noticed in the paper that the columnist, 
Jay Franklin, who so frequently expresses 
the White House view, had stated that 
if war comes to America the isolationists 
are to blame. Now, I did not take the 
floor to argue with him or to chastise 
him. I am very glad that I live in a 
country where the newspapers, the Con- 
gressmen, and everyone else may say 
what they please. But I simply want to 
state this, that I am very grateful that 
this approaching catastrophe of war is 
not being blamed upon the Hoover ad- 
ministration. I think Herbert Hoover is 
a fine American; I voted for him twice, 
and I am very glad to know that even 
though New Deal spokesmen indicate that 
war is coming, they do not place that 
responsibility on Mr. Hoover or the last 
Republican administration. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therein a recent editorial 
from the Deposit Courier. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress may be glad to learn that, after 
Col. Donald Armstrong told management 
and strikers of the Allis-Chalmers plant 
that the strike was endangering the 
safety of the country, the C. I. O. finally 
consented, provided it could select the 
men for the work, to release equipment 
vitally needed by the Army and the Navy. 

Should we not be thankful that the 
C. I. O. is willing to let us get this defense 
material into the hands of the War and 
Navy Departments? 

Perhaps, after awhile, it will even be 
so generous as to permit the factory to 
continue production on the $40,000,000 
order for defense material. 

{Laughter and applause. ] 

PROMOTION OF DEFENSE OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1776) further to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes. ` 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved. itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1776, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Taser], on page 3, line 6, as amend- 
ed by the substitute, be modified as fol- 
lows: Strike out all after the word “ex- 
ceed” and insert “$1,300,000,000”, so that 
the amendment will read as follows: 

The value of defense articles disposed of in 
any way under authority of this paragraph 
and procured from funds heretofore appro- 
priated shall not exceed $1,300,000,000. 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When Members rise 
on the floor and say, “Mr. Chairman,” 
do they have to wait, under the rules, 
until the Chair recognizes them? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dewey: On page 
4, at the end of subsection (d), insert the fol- 
lowing subsection: 

(e) To protect the economic welfare of the 
United States and to provide for the common 
defense of the Western Hemisphere, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to negotiate the transfer 
to the custodianship of the United States, for 
the duration of the wars abroad and such 
time thereafter as he may deem necessary, 
the stocks, bonds, shares, land titles, con- 
tracts, or agreements representing any rights 
or interests in or ownership of any national 
or private enterprise located within what is 
geographically known as the Western Hemi- 
sphere, which are owned or controlled by or 
subject to the disposition of any such foreign 
government or any of its nationals.” 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amendment, 
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Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, I am a 
new Member here and I would not have 
presumed to have offered an amendment 
to this important bill had it not been that 
I have had certain experiences and deal- 
ings with the Alien Property Custodian 
and the Mixed Claims Commission set up 
by Congress after the last war, at the time 
Iwas Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Morgenthau, when he appeared be- 
for the Foreign Affairs Committee, pre- 
sented certain figures as to the holdings of 
certain British nationals in enterprises in 
South and Central America. To recall 
those figures as a whole, they represent 
over $4,000,000,000 of nominal value, and 
if they are broken down somewhat it will 
be seen that over 65 percent of the rail- 
roads in the Argentine are owned in Great 
Britain. During the past months the 
Treasury Department of Great Britain 
has been sequestering or commandeering 
from their nationals these stocks and 
bonds that represent enterprise in South 
and Central America; and there, in the 
British Treasury, these securities lay to- 
day. I can assure you that if a catas- 
trophe came to Great Britain Mr. Schacht 
would be over there on the first plane de- 
manding a delivery of these securities. 
Without firing a gun the economic battle 
of the Western Hemisphere would be won, 
and the totalitarian system and their ide- 
ology would have penetrated among our 
good neighbors to the south. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is time to act now to safeguard 
ourselves and our neighbors’ free enter- 
prises against any such possibility. In 
fact, Mr. Morgenthau, in his testimony 
before the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
made a statement to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr, TINKHAM], who ques- 
tioned him as to whether it would be 
advisable for these securities to be segre- 
gated. Mr. Morgenthau stated in part: 

I feel that I have discharged my duty as an 
American citizen and as Secretary of the 
Treasury when I lay all the facts before you. 
Then, as to how we proceed from that point, 
I feel it is up to Congress which has this bill. 


Mr. Chairman, I think consideration 
should be given to this matter. This is 
entirely nonpartisan. It is my intent to 
be constructive. It affects the future of 
our free labor and our free industry in the 
United States and in South and Central 
America. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment on the ground 
that it seeks to confer authority upon our 
Government to take jurisdiction over 
property of private individuals who are 
subject to another government. That 
government may have that authority, but 
I doubt very seriously whether, by legis- 
lation, we can give our Government the 
power to take over that property. Fur- 
ther, I do not think the amendment is 
germane to the particular section or to 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 


man from Illinois desire to be heard upon: 


the point of order? 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, as to 
this amendment being germane to the 
bill, I direct the attention of the Chair 
to lines 20, 21, and 22 of the bill, page 3, 
and to the language “or any other direct 
or indirect benefit which the President 
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deems satisfactory.” I cannot help but 
believe that it is to the benefit of the de- 
fense system of the United States that 
the economic welfare of our good neigh- 
bors, the democracies of Central and 
South America, should be protected. I 
have no thought in this amendment that 
these securities should be taken over 
either as collateral or to offset debts. 
We would take them purely as a cus- 
todian, as trustee, to safeguard them, to 
act as a safe-deposit box for them during 
the period of the emergency. I believe 
that that is a definite part of the defense 
system of this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
permit the Chair to make an inquiry of 
him? What benefit would accrue to this 
Government by simply taking over the 
bonds or securities as trustee? The Chair 
can see that if they were taken over in 
fee and owned by the Government, an 
entirely different matter would be pre- 
sented from that proposed in the amend- 
ment, which is to take them over as 
trustee and hold them in trust. The 
Chair will be pleased to hear the gentle- 
man on that point. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
always believed that possession is nine 
points of the law, and that you can 
always give something back that does 
not belong to you. In the determination 
of the peace terms and treaty negotia- 
tions that come after a period such as 
this, the very fact that we hold these se- 
curities in our hands would give us a bet- 
ter position at the peace table. We too 
well know that we did not have much 
influence at the last peace table. We 
may have taken an important position 
in the limelight at the last peace, but the 
other nations got the gate receipts. I 
would like to have us take a more impor- 
tant position, and have a trading advan- 
tage at that time. I think that as we are 
the givers of protection and helpers of 
Great Britain and the democratic powers, 
we should have trading values in our 
hands. I also believe that the countries 
aided would be willing to deliver them, if 
we ask to take them over as the trustee. 
They would be delivering them to us for 
their own protection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The mere fact of 
possession does not mean ownership. 
The Chair is endeavoring to secure in- 
formation from the gentleman as to what 
benefit would accrue to this Government 
by simply holding possession of certain 
securities as a trustee, in view of the 
fact that the amendment provides that 
the securities may be taken from private 
enterprise and from nationals of other 
governments. The fact that this Govern- 
ment may have possession of them as 
trustee for the benefit of the owner does 
not mean that title would pass to this 
Government, and that any benefit would 
accrue to this Government by reason of 
the possession of the security. The Chair 
will be pleased to hear the gentleman 
on that point. 

Mr, DEWEY. Authorization is given to 
negotiate the transfer to the custodian- 
ship of the United States. In those ne- 
gotiations I think the United States 
might take the position of a bailee, and 
if I understand what a bailee is, he may 
set up certain liens against the bailment 
for services rendered. Moreover, a 
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trustee is, as I understand it, a holder of 
title. He holds title on certain condi- 
tions and for certain purposes. 

I am not a lawyer. I apologize to the 
lawyers for attempting to become one. 
But in the negotiations proposed by this 
amendment I think that our future title 
and what should become of the articles 
of bailment or the securities of the trust 
should be considered. Otherwise, the 
securities might fall into the hands of 
the German Government. It must be 
kept in mind that they have been se- 
questered by the British Treasury for 
value, from the nationals of Great 
Britain. In my amendment I do not pre- 
Scribe the precise legal formula but 
merely authorize negotiations for the 
transfer on a legal formula then to be 
determined. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, as I understand the gentle- 
man’s answer to the question asked by 
the Chair, in effect it is that his amend- 
ment would set up a trusteeship here of 
funds, that the United States would be- 
come trustee of funds of citizens of an- 
other government over which our Gov- 
ernment has no control whatever. 

Mr. DEWEY. Oh, no; I do not agree 
to that interpretation. Perhaps I have 
badly stated my position. 

Mr. DARDEN of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. Yes. 

Mr. DARDEN of Virginia. Is not the 
gentleman’s amendment open to this ob- 
jection? Great Britain has sequestered 
credit in this country and they are now 
Hg liquidated and purchases made 

ere, 

Mr. DEWEY. Yes. 

Mr. DARDEN of Virginia. She is 
drawing heavily on the Argentine for food 
and she has sequestered and liquidated 
securities in the Argentine and is using 
those for the purchase of food there. 

Mr. DEWEY. Yes. 

Mr. DARDEN of Virginia. Now, the 
object of this bill is to help in this strug- 
gle. Will not your amendment cut off 
from Great Britain credits that she des- 
perately needs for the purchase of food in 
South America? 

Mr. DEWEY. Not at all, sir, for the 
simple reason that while we are holding 
title to these, we do not take control from 
the British Government completely. If, 
for instance, there was a shipment of 
grain from the Argentine to Great Brit- 
ain to be paid for by the cancelation of 
Argentine securities, they could be lifted 
from this trust and canceled. 

Mr. DARDEN of Virginia. That may 
be true, theoretically, but you would add 
to the difficulty of trading with the Ar- 
gentine, the doubt in the minds of the 
sellers there that the securities might not 
be released by this Government. You 
would also add this difficulty: You would 
cause some misunderstanding between 
this Government and the Government of 
the Argentine at the present time when I 
think it is particularly necessary that 
everything be done to increase the friend- 
ly relations existing between the United 
States and the Government of the Argen- 
tine. If we come into possession of enor- 
mous British balances which are secured 
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by property in the Argentine, we are un- 
doubtedly, sooner or later, going to get 
into difficulty with the Government of 
the Argentine with reference to the pay- 
ment for goods sold there, particularly 
since we are in competition in agricul- 
tural products with England in the 
Argentine. 

Mr. DEWEY. Does the gentleman 
agree with me that probably Argentina 
would prefer to have those securities in 
the hands of a friendly republic in the 
Western Hemisphere, with the under- 
Standing that they would be returned in 
due course to their original holders, the 
British Government, and be released for 
these trades that are being made, rather 
than to have them possibly fall into the 
hands of the Nazi government should 
catastrophe come to Great Britain? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Perhaps the amend- 
ment may be unfortunate, because you 
use the word “custodianship.” Would 
not the gentleman agree to have his 
amendment read “for the custodianship 
of the United States,” or “for collateral”? 
That would overcome the objection of 
the Chair, seemingly, and make it in 
order, 

Mr. DEWEY. I would be more than 
glad to make such a change. The only 
thing I seek to do is to have these securi- 
ties put into a safe place during the 
emergency. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Exactly, but I suggest 
to the gentleman that if he is ruled out 
of order, he offer that little amendment 
for custodianship or for collateral for 
value received, and he will then find his 
amendment in order. 

Mr. DEWEY. I thank the gentleman, 
but I wish to say that I make a very im- 
portant distinction between custodian- 
ship, as I propose it, and a holder of 
collateral. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] is recognized on 
the point of order. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
on the point of order I call the attention 
of the Chair to the fact that this amend- 
ment is permissive and not mandatory, 
as it merely authorizes or, in a sense, 
suggests this procedure to the President. 
It does not purport to require or force 
him to do it, but is, in essence, a sugges- 
tion by the Congress that he do it. Now, 
what is he asked to do? To assume cus- 
tody. For what purpose? What is the 
beneficiary of the trust or bailment? 
I quote: 

To protect the economic welfare of the 


United States and to provide for the common 
defense of the Western Hemisphere. 


As I understand it, the one question to 
be decided on the point of order is 


whether the provision that this is also to 


provide for the common defense of the 
Western Hemisphere would be germane 
under this resolution. On that point I 
wish to call the attention of the Chair to 
the fact that the resolution is entitled 
“To promote the defense of the United 
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States,” and in section 3 and throughout 
the bill the defense of the United States 
is to be promoted by permitting the 
President from time to time to do things 
for other countries whose defense the 
President deems necessary to our de- 
fense. Last year the Congress, by a reso- 
lution duly enacted, established that the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere was 
a part of our defense, and therefore 
anything having to do with the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere comes 
squarely under the provisions of this 
resolution, which is exclusively devoted 
to the subject of the defense of other 
nations whose defense is essential to our 
defense. 

Therefore it seems to me that this 
amendment being permissive only, being a 
suggestion, if you please, to the President 
with reference to our defense and to the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere, be- 
ing a suggestion clearly under section 
3 (b) as to the terms and conditions upon 
which the negotiations shall be carried 
on under this resolution, therefore the 
amendment is clearly in order and ger- 
mane. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman. It is very 
important for the Chair to have the 
benefit of the arguments presented on 
the point of order. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the point I wish to draw to 
the attention of the Chair is in response 
to the inquiry which the Chair addressed 
to the author of the amendment. The 
Chair asked the author of the amend- 
ment what particular defense benefit 
might accrue from the proposals in the 
amendment. There is a direct analogy, 
and it certainly must occur to the Chair 
upon reflection, and every member of 
the committee. That is in the action 
which the Congress took last year to au- 
thorize the blocking or freezing of for- 
eign deposits and foreign exchange held 
in this country. It seems to me that that 
is directly analogous. It comes to my 
mind because recently I had occasion to 
try to get some funds transferred to an 
American citizen who happened to be in 
Paris, and I learned a little bit about the 
procedure in connection with the releas- 
ing of blocked funds. 

Those funds did not belong to the 
United States. Some of the funds be- 
longed to France, to the Bank of France, 
or to foreign nationals, very much the 
same as these securities in the Argentine 
Republic belong to foreign nationals; and 
yet, as a measure of national defense at 
the present time the Congress on the 
recommendation of either the Foreign 
Affairs Committee or the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, whichever com- 
mittee reported the resolution, took 
action last year to tie up these funds. 
I am advised it is Public Resolution No. 
69 of the Seventy-sixth Congress. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois, it seems to me, to freeze the 
ownership of securities is analogous to 
that resolution passed as a matter of 
national defense last year blocking or 
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freezing funds to prevent the possibility 
of their falling into the hands of an 
unfriendly government. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
man—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
woman from Illinois seek recognition on 
a point of order? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The point 
I wanted to make was the same as that 
made by the gentleman from South 
Dakota. The interest of any trustee in 
a bank is obvious, and he usually gets a 
fee. In this case the fee to this country 
would be defense of the United States. 

I was going to point out that the bill 
reported by the Banking and Currency 
Committee, as indicated by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota, applies the role 
to the United States. Under the amend- 
ment suggested by the gentleman from 
Illinois this interest will be extended to 
the same territory as that covered by 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As I understood the 
point of order, it was based upon two 
grounds; first, that the amendment was 
not germane to the section where of- 
fered; and, second, that it was not ger- 
mane to the bill. May I ask the Chair, 
in ruling upon the point of order, so to 
divide the ruling as to indicate whether 
if the amendment is not germane to the 
section it is germane to the bill, or vice 
versa? In which event the gentleman 
from Illinois could offer this amendment 
as a separate section. Both questions, 
of course, have been raised in the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair passes on 
the matter as it is presented to the Chair. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am asking only, Mr. 
Chairman, that the ruling be so stated 
as to indicate whether the amendment 
is not germane both to the section and to 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is within the 
province of the Chair to state the Chair’s 
ruling as the Chair deems proper under 
the circumstances that present them- 
selves. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. GIFFORD. If the Chair pleases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts briefly. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to extend my sympathy to the Chair 
upon the matier of the decision he is 
about to make. Already great criticism 
is brought upon us because we are obliged 
to hold so many things to be not ger- 
mane, as the Chair well knows. 

Under section (b) the terms and con- 
dition upon which any such foreign gov- 
ernment receives aid may be payment or 
repayment in any kind of property or 
any other direct or indirect benefit which 
the President may. deem to be of benefit. 
The pending amendment provides only 
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for negotiation anyway, negotiation with 
nationals who may seek a haven under 
our custodianship for their holdings. I 
am not so much interested in them as 
I am in the application of the terms of 
this amendment to a government which 
has forced its nationals to turn over to 
their government their securities, so that 
such governments may obtain credits in 
the United States. Is there not a dis- 
tinct direct or indirect benefit if the 
United States should demand or nego- 
tiate with Great Britain, for instance, 
that she would send those securities she 
already holds, that we may hold them 
for her if the President deems that to be 
wise? It is a direct or indirect benefit. 
Surely it is in order under section (b) 
if the President sees even an indirect 
benefit. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Texas desire to be heard further on 
the point of order? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I do not, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment which the Clerk has re- 
ported. The gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Broom], and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON], make a 
point of order against the amendment on 
the ground that it is not germane to the 
section to which it is offered, or to the 
bill. The Chair has examined the 
amendment offered with some care and 
invites attention to the provisions of the 
amendment which, of course, is the ques- 
tion presented to the Chair. Many ar- 
guments might be made, many observa- 
tions might be presented as to what 
might happen under certain contingen- 
cies and certain conditions, yet, after all, 
the responsibility and the duty of the 
Chair is to take the amendment as pre- 
sented and analyze it with the terms of 
the bill under consideration. 

It is the understanding of the Chair 
that the bill under consideration author- 
izes the President to negotiate with for- 
eign governments. The amendment pre- 
sented by the gentleman from Illinois 
provides as follows: 

To protect the economic welfare of the 
United States and to provide for the com- 
mon defense of the Western Hemisphere the 
President is authorized to negotiate the trans- 
fer to the custodianship of the United States 
for the duration of the wars abroad and such 
time thereafter as he may deem necessary 
the stocks, bonds, shares, land titles, con- 
tracts, or agreements respecting any ‘ight 
or interest in or ownership of any national 
or private enterprise located within what is 
geographically known as the Western Hemis- 
phere which are owned or controlled by or 
subject to the disposition of any such gov- 
ernment or any of its nationals. 


The Chair is of opinion that the 
amendment is too broad, and in re- 
sponse to the inquiries of the Chair the 
impression was very clearly conveyed by 
the author of the amendment that the 
real purpose of the amendment is to 
protect the interests of private enterprise 
and nationals of foreign countries by 
providing for these securities or this prop- 
erty owned by them, to be held by the 
United States as trustee for their benefit. 
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The Chair does not see that any benefit 
necessarily would accrue to the Govern- 
ment of the United States by simply 
holding in possession or in trust as trus- 
tee certain property belonging to private 
enterprise and nationals of foreign gov- 
ernments. The Chair is therefore of the 
opinion that the amendment is not ger- 
mane and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCormack: 
Page 2, beginning with line 24, strike out the 
entire subsection (2) as amended and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, 
or otherwise dispose of to any such govern- 
ment any defense article, whether manufac- 
tured or procured under paragraph (1) or 
otherwise acquired, but no defense article not 
manufactured or procured under paragraph 
(1) shall in any way be disposed of under this 
paragraph, except after consultation with the 


-Chief of Staff of the Army or the Chief of 


Naval Operations of the Navy, or both. The 
value of defense articles disposed of in any 
way under authority of this paragraph, and 
procured from funds heretofore appropriated, 
shall not exceed $1,300,000,000.” 


Mr. McCORMACK. Before speaking 
on my amendment I want to call the at- 
tention of the House to the ruling just 
made by the Chair, not the ruling on the 
subject matter in the amendment itself, 
but the fact that an amendment was 
offered to this bill under the rules of the 
House, to which a Member made a point 
of order. The Chair patiently listened to 
those speaking on both sides and made 
his decision. 

I refer to this in view of an editorial 
appearing yesterday in a Washington 
paper, in which the present incumbent of 
the Chair made a ruling the other day, 
and the editorial proceeded upon the 
theory that whoever was in the chair—in 
this case the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Coopern]—by sim- 
ply sustaining a point of order gagged the 
House of Representatives. 

I know that whoever wrote the edi- 
torial, which was a rather strong, erro- 
neous. editorial, expressed his honest 
views, but I think it is only fair for all 
of us, in the protection of whoever might 
be in the chair, whether the Democrats 
be in power or the Republicans are in 
power, to let others know that the oc- 
cupant of the chair occupies a trust and 
he calls decisions as he honestly sees 
them. Furthermore, everything that is 
done is done under the rules of the 
House. This House has rules to govern 
itself just the same as any other agency, 
whether governmental or private. 

I also want to call attention to another 
matter for the benefit of the gentleman - 
who wrote the editorial. If he is hon- 
est, I know he wants to be informed. 
The decision of the Chair is never final. 
Any Member could rise and appeal from 
the decision of the Chair, at which time 
the question comes before this body, 
“Shall the decision of the Chair remain 
the judgment of the Committee?” Or, 
in the case of the House, if a similar point 
of order is made, an appeal may be made 
by any Member and the question would 
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be, “Shall the decision of the Chair re- 
main the judgment of the House?” De- 
bate can be engaged in. A majority of 
the Members can overrule the decision of 
the Chair, if they desire to. 

In all fairness to the occupant of the 
chair, I think it is the duty of some Mem- 
ber to call attention to whoever wrote 
this editorial that the action of the Chair 
is not final, that any Member could have 
risen in his place and appealed, then the 
matter automatically would come before 
the Committee on the appeal; also, that 
the writer, if he is intellectually honest 
with himself, has made a grave mistake, 
which an honorable man will quickly 
attempt to remedy. I know each and 
every one of us would feel greatly pleased 
if whoever wrote that editorial would 
offer an editorial of apology for the edi- 
torial he wrote yesterday against the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
IMr. Cooper]. 

Mr, Chairman, what I say is in no 
sense critical, but a firm statement, be- 
cause we have to protect the integrity 
of the House against misinformed at- 
tack; and whoever wrote the editorial 
should know that it is predicated on a 
wrong premise; and if he is the man I 
think he is, he will do the manly thing. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I say a word 
or two about the amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr, TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. I may say that the lan- 
guage which the gentleman has offered 
was submitted to me by the legislative 
council before it was offered. When he 
submitted it to me I did not grasp the 
penciled language and the effect of it. I 
call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that the penciled language re- 
sults in a complete limitation on all aid 
to Britain of $1,300,000,000 and I doubt 
if that was his intention. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, that 
was not the intention. 

Mr. TABER. I would not feel as if I 
were fair to the gentleman if I did not 
call his attention to that fact. May I 
suggest to the gentleman that instead of 
the penciled language that you leave out 
the word “whether” and say “manufac- 
tured or procured otherwise than under 
paragraph 1.” 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment, since 
the matter is now properly before the 
House, to strike out that penciled lan- 
guage. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. TABER. That is all right. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
we have the amendment read? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAYBURN to the 
amendment proposed by Mr. McCormack: 


May 


“whether manufactured or procured under 
paragraph (1) or otherwise acquired.” 


Mr. McCORMACK. I accept that 
amendment, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment to the amendment is 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That will leave 
the amendment I have offered exactly in 
the language as contained in the bill, 
except that instead of the 10-percent au- 
thority to transfer under this paragraph, 
we substitute the specific amount of 
$1,300,000,000. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a statement? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly. 

Mr. TABER. There is a very consider- 
able confusion in the minds of all of us 
who have gone into the question of the 
amount of the appropriations for the 
year 1941. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, in 
the interest of orderly procedure. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Massachusetts yield for a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I always yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
should like to know how the time is run- 
ning? The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts was recognized for 5 minutes some- 
time ago. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. There is considerable 
confusion in the minds of all of us who 
have gone into the question of the 
amount of the appropriations for the year 
1941, which was the basis of the 10-per- 
cent provision contained in the substitute 
offered to my amendment. I made a 
statement on the floor as to what I 
thought it was, and the Speaker made a 
statement. Some people agree with us 
and some do not as to the meaning of 
that language, but he did say that the 
intention of this substitute that was 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. BLoom] was to permit a ceiling of 
only $1,300,000,000 upon these articles, 
and that was the understanding with 
which the Committee of the Whole 
adopted that substitute. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The purpose of 
this amendment is to carry out that 
understanding. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I am afraid 
there may be many Members of the 
House as dumb as I am about what we 
propose to do here, and I am asking in 
their behalf. I do not understand what 
this amendment does. To what does this 
$1,300,000,000 apply? 

Mr. McCORMACK. This applies to 
appropriations heretofore made, and re- 
lates to the transfer of any articles pro- 
duced as a result of those appropriations 
under the provisions of this paragraph. 
It limits the transfer of boats, for ex- 
ample, or any other defense articles that 
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exist as a result of appropriations hereto- 
fore made, in that the total of the trans- 
fers shall not exceed the sum of $1,300,- 
000,000. In other words, that is to meet 
the argument that the whole Navy might 
be transferred, or anything of that kind. 

Here the gavel fell.} 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

First, if I may, I should like to submit 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Am I now barred from 
offering an amendment to the amend- 
ment? Would that be out of order? I 
have an amendment to propose to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK], 
and I am not sure just by what process 
the Speaker’s suggestion was written into 
the amendment, whether it was accepted 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts or 
voted upon, or how it was done. 

The CHAIRMAN. In reply to the par- 
liamentary inquiry, the Chair will state 
that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tlemen from Texas, the Speaker of the 
House, to the amendment has already 
been adopted; therefore, the amendment 
now pending is subject to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Then I offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Munpr to the 
amendment offered by Mr. McCormack: 
Strike out the word “value” and insert “The 
total original cost price.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Because this is an im- 
partant amendment and there has been 
considerable confusion, I ask unanimous 
consent that, not coming out of my time, 
the amendment may be read in its en- 
tirety as it would appear if the language 
suggested were written into it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, as modified by the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota, will be read for 
information. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, beginning in line 24, strike out the 
entire subparagraph (2) as amended and in- 
sert in lieu thereof: 

“(2) To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, 
or otherwise dispose of, to any such govern- 
ment any defense article, but no defense 
article not manufactured or procured under 
paragraph (1) shall in any way be disposed 
of under this paragraph, except after con- 
sultation with the Chief of Staff of the Army 
or the Chief of Operations of the Navy, or 
both, The total original cost price of defense 
articles disposed of in any way under author- 
ity of this paragraph, and procured from 
funds heretofore appropriated, shall not ex- 
ceed $1,300,000,000.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve it is important that we all under- 
stand this amendment. It has been- 
badly confused, as you know, because we 
discussed it briefly yesterday and passed 
it in haste, and today it has been caught 
in a parliamentary web. I believe we 
should get it clearly in our minds before 
we vote. Let me call your attention to 
the evolution of this amendment, 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MUNDT. Briefly. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. As I un- 
derstand the amendment the gentleman 
has offered, its effect would be to make 
the determination of the value of the ar- 
ticles we let these governments have de- 
pendent on the original cost price. That 
is the key word in the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. It would write in that 
criterion for determining value. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. In other 
words, if an overage destroyer we let 
them have cost, say, $1,000,000, we would 
charge it up at $1,000,000, although it 
would be worth only $100,000 now. 

Mr. MUNDT. By the same token, if an 
old battleship, the original cost of which 
might have been $60,000,000, has been 
recently reconditioned, we would simply 
charge them for the $60,000,000, so that 
it averages itself out both ways. But it 
provides a definite and workable yard- 
stick for defining the term “value” which 
is a perfectly elastic and vague limita- 
tion as the proposal now stands. 

I want to make the point very clear that 
the original amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taser] used the 
language that “the original cost price” of 
all the defense articles disposed of should 
not be in excess of $500,000,000. We are 
now about to triple that limit from $500,- 
000,000 to almost $1,500,000,000, or pre- 
cisely $1,300,000,000. This is quite a lift 
of the limitation on that basis; but let me 
point out that, without this language 
which the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Taser] had in his original amend- 
ment specifying a criterion to use for de- 
termining the value, we then have no 
basis whatsoever for determining the 
value that is going to be attached to these 
items which will accumulate to the total 
of $1,300,000,000. 

I submit there is considerable differ- 
ence between a stipulated contractual 
value, such as suggested by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER], and a syn- 
thetic, conjectural value placed upon it 
by an unnamed authority, such as would 
be the case under the present language. 
I agree with what the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] said, 
that this House has a responsibility to 
maintain its integrity against such mis- 
information as he alleges was recently 
written in an editorial, and if misinfor- 
mation was the source of unfair criticism 
of our Chairman, I certainly would be the 
first to resent it. However, I believe this 
House also has a responsibility to main- 
tain its integrity by refusing to be a party 
to conveying misinformation to the pub- 
lic. The rule of insistence upon frank- 
ness and upon accurate information 
should work both ways. So if we pro- 
pose to write in a limitation of $1,300,- 
000,000, we should also write in a cri- 
terion for determining how values are 
arrived at, so that the limitation can 
really mean something worth while. This 
should be a limitation in fact and not 
simply a limitation in theory, and if we 
keep in the language written by the gen- 
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tleman from New York [Mr. Taser] in 
his original amendment, then we have 
specifically made a $1,300,000,000 limita- 
tion. 

If we delete that language and supple- 
ment it with the very elastic word 
“value,” determined by a process un- 
known to any of us and by an individual 
not stipulated in the bill, we then have 
not placed a $1,300,000,000 limitation on 
the bill. It may be $4,000,000,000, it may 
be $2,000,000,000, or it may be $10,000,- 
000,000, it all depends on what value is 
placed on something supposedly obsolete 
from the World War. You cannot place 
a value on a pail of water to a man who 
is dying of thirst. To him it has an 
intense value, but to a man with a boun- 
tiful supply of water it has no value 
whatever. You cannot place a realistic 
value, either, on obsolete materials. 
Until this country is equipped to defend 
itself that obsolete material may be 
almost invaluable. Once we have mod- 
ern defense equipment it loses its signifi- 
cance, and if we are going to protect 
the defense establishments of America 
through this amendment, let us make it 
workable by putting in the original lan- 
guage which specified how values were 
to be determined. If we are not going 
to protect the defense of America, why 
put it in at all? Let us either do this 
thing right or skip the idea altogether. 
Let us not be a party to trying to fool 
the people. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr, 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Munpr] is in line with the other 
amendments that have been offered by 
this group in the House who want to give 
aid to England—but. They want to crip- 
ple the way in which we will do it. In 
this amendment which has been adopted 
we have met the objection that there is 
no ceiling upon the amount that the 
President might let them have under the 
appropriations already made. Upon the 
material we let them have we place now 
a ceiling in answer to one of the objec- 
tions to the bill, and, as to the future, of 
course, all appropriations will have to be 
made before anything could be spent. 

Now, the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munn], who is so anxious to 
give aid to Britain, and to do it now, con- 
ceives the idea that when we go to let 
them have this material, which we have 
limited to $1,300,000,000, in order to keep 
that aid down as much as he can, he 
wants to charge them up with the orig- 
inal cost price of the articles that we let 
them have regardless of their age or their 
present value. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No; Ido 
not yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman is refer- 
ring to my speech, and I think he should 
yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I thought 
it was someone else. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. MUNDT. I know that the gentle- 
man wants to be fair and courteous, and 
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the gentleman has misrepresented my 
position, and I want to straighten him 
out in the matter, 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Of 
course, if I have done that I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. This is not intended to 
limit aid in any sense, and my amend- 
ment, incidentally, was conceived by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 
I am reintroducing the language that he 
introduced which was stricken out, and it 
is reintroduced by me for the purpose of 
defining the amount so that we may keep 
a proper accounting system. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Do not 
take all of my time. 

Mı. MUNDT. Let me point out to the 
gentleman very briefly that these old 
battleships have recently been recondi- 
tioned, and my amendment does not 
charge that up against England, but it 
simply gives us a measuring yardstick. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I do not 
attribute any improper motives to the 
gentleman, but I say that the result of 
this amendment, whether he intended it 
so or not, is to restrict and limit and re- 
duce the aid we give to England, because 
what we are going to have in the way of 
materials, in the main, is going to be 
largely old material, and its present value 
would not be as large as its original cost 
price, and therefore I ask you, if you want 
to give aid to England, to vote down this 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. I ob- 
jected to the unanimous-consent request 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Bloom], and I am objecting to the pend- 
ing amendment because in my opinion, 
instead of this proposal being a limitation 
on the amount of the defense articles 
that may be given away by the President, 
it is a direct authorization to give away 
at least $1,300,000,000 worth of defense 
articles. This would permit the Presi- 
dent to give away the greater part of our 
naval vessels. That, in my opinion, can- 
not, by the wildest stretch of rational 
imagination, be regarded as a limitation. 
When the President is authorized to give 
away more than half of our warships, 
that is not a limitation on anything. 
That is a resolve by the Congress to com- 
mit national suicide. [Applause] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes, 
5 minutes being reserved here, if we 
desire to use them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the right to object. I have an 
amendment that I desire to offer as soon 
as this is disposed of, and for that reason 
I shall have to object. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 
minutes, 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
assume that the Government in keeping 
its accounts carries cost sheets on indi- 
vidual jobs, such as battleships, destroy- 
ers, and so forth. If that is the case, I 
am in favor of the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpt]. It 
seems to me we might use a little com- 
mon sense in dealing with the figures in- 
volved in this general approach, which 
has to do with the giving away and lend- 
ing and leasing of billions of dollars and 
of property. But even if that amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpt] is adopted to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] I 
would still be opposed to the original 
amendment. As a matter of fact, I would 
be opposed to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] for $500,000,000, and my primary 
reason for being opposed to that was 
pointed out by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SMITH], in which he said it is a 
direction to give away, we will say, $500,- 
000,000 worth of property, or $1,300,- 
000,000 worth of property. I simply will 
not go along with a bill that gives our 
assets away to a country that is able to 
pay for it as well as are the taxpayers in 
my eighth district of Michigan. I still 
have a little respect for their economic 
burdens, and I hope the House—it may 
be a futile hope—will vote down the 
whole proposition of giving any of these 
things away. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. As I under- 
stand it, the gentleman takes the posi- 
tion that it is his judgment, if this 
amendment is adopted, that the ultimate 
result will be the United States giving 
away a billion three hundred million dol- 
lars worth of material. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It seems to me 
that the President and his assistants 
would immediately proceed to look up 
$1,300,000,000 worth of equipment and 
give it away as quickly as possible, be- 
cause the Congress has directed that 
$1,300,000,000 should be given away in 
haste. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Furthermore, 
if the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] is adopted, who fixes the value? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The group in 
charge of these negotiations, of course, 
will do that. Congress has nothing to 
do with it. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. And it would 
stand to reason that if the President is 
in a giving mood he would be ready to 
give away $1,300,000,000 worth of ma- 
terial. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Why, by reason of 
the original cost and the replacement of 
major items put into these battleships, it 
might be $4,500,000,000, or a far greater 
sum based on the original cost. Any man 
who has handled big improvement items 
knows that. 

Mr. ARNOLD. And because of the 
gentleman’s lack of confidence in the ad- 
ministration, is it not better to have this 
ceiling than no ceiling at all? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It is not a question 
of faith in the President. The people 
who sent me here did not send me here 
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to give away assets to a foreign country 
that is able to pay for them. 

Mr. MUNDT. And is not the amend- 
ment as now written more of an order 
to give it away? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Les, of course, it is 
an encouragement to do so. Why should 
not they give the whole kit and kaboodle 
away? 

Mr. MUNDT. There is no yardstick 
to determine the value. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Of course, there is 
not.. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. MunDT], to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Munpt) there 
were—ayes, 68, noes 97. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CosTELLO to the 
pending amendment: At the end of the 
amendment insert “Provided, That not more 
than one-third of each of the tactical types 
and models of aircraft now in service, under 
construction, or on order for the War or Navy 
Departments may be so disposed of under the 
provisions of this section.” 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Chairman, my 
purpose in offering this amendment is to 
carry out still further the effort that has 
just been made by the committee itself 
to restrict the amount of aid that may 
be given to Great Britain out of the ap- 
propriations that have just been made 
during the past few years for our War 
and Navy Departments, 

Under the terms of the restriction 
which they have themselves offered to be 
placed upon this bill, approximately only 
10 percent of the materials heretofore 
appropriated for may be so disposed of, 
but the entire $1,300,000,000 worth of 
materials may be exclusively airplanes or 
aircraft. The purpose of my amendment 
is to see to it that not more than one- 
third of each of the tactical types or 
models of aircraft may be so disposed of. 
Under this amendment it would not be 
possible to dispose of more than one- 
third of the Boeing bombers or one-third 
of the Lockheed interceptors. Without 
this amendment it would be possible to 
dispose of all the bombers that are now 
in service, under construction, or on 
order, thereby leaving our own air forces 
without the proper types of tactical 
planes. 

I have been prompted to offer this 
amendment for this reason: We seem to 
be more alarmed about this war than is 
Great Britain. We are striving to make 
greater efforts to provide defense equip- 
ment for Great Britain than is that 
country itself. [Applause.] Today in 
England they are still producing com- 
mercial aircraft. Today in England they 
are still producing commercial aircraft 
for export, and yet we in this country 
are at the point of stopping all commer- 
cial production. We are attempting to 
limit our every manufacturing effort ex- 
clusively to defense needs. We are uti- 
lizing every aircraft-production facility 
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which this country possesses for mili- 
tary production; yet in England they are 
still producing aircraft for the use, not 
only of their existing commercial air 
lines throughout the Empire, but also for 
the expansion of those air lines as well 
as for export and sale to foreign coun- 
tries outside the Empire. 

Let me quote to you from an article 
which appeared in the British aviation 
magazine Flight, in the issue for Novem- 
ber 28, 1940. The article reads: 

One of the surprising features of the war 
is, not that British aircraft export should 
have dwindled but that it should exist at 
all. In spite of all the difficulties arising 
out of priority claims of materials for mili- 
tary aircraft, of obtaining export licenses, 
and last, but not least, of finding the time 
and the men, General Aircraft, Ltd., has per- 
sistently pursued the policy that export 
must, come what may, be kept alive if the 
country is to remain in a healthy financial 
condition. 


It is evident from this article that 
Great Britain is more concerned with 
their commercial welfare after the war 
than they are with the present emer- 
gency. They are more afraid of losing 
their post-war commerce than they are 
concerned with the possibility of losing 
the present war. The article goes on 
further to mention that they are not 
only producing one type of light aircraft 
but have designed and built quite re- 
cently another model “which is suitable 
not only for export but for work at 
home.” 

In the December issue of 1940 of the 
magazine Aeronautics appears the follow- 
ing statement under the caption “Fla- 
mingos for abroad.” 

For some time British Airways have been 
awaiting delivery of eight De Havilland Fla- 
mingo machines which they had ordered. 
The first, named King Arthur, has now been 
handed over to them. This aircraft, with 
the other Flamingos, is to be used abroad 
on services already in existence and on new 
routes that have been planned in various 
parts of the Empire. 


The De Havilland Flamingo is a large 
transport ship seating 20 passengers, and 
you will observe that after the first year 
of this crucial war for the very life of 
Britain, they are still producing these 
ships, not just for the purpose of making 
replacements to existing air lines but for 
the purpose of continuing the expansion 
of those lines wherever possible. Yet the 
magazine Flight in its issue for December 
5, 1940, comments at some length regard- 
ing the proposal to prevent the expansion 
of the commercial air lines in the United 
States of America and has this to say: 

The march of events has made this in- 
evitable and if the number of new aircraft 
required by the air lines in United States of 
America is such that it might interfere ap- 
preciably with defense needs of the United 


States and Britain, the air lines will have to 
be curtailed. 


In a word, we must curtail our com- 
mercial air lines if it interferes with the 
aid to Britain, but it is not necessary for 
Britain to curtail her existing lines, nor 
even her program of expansion. 

The great bottleneck of aircraft pro- 
duction in this country is the production 
of engines. Yet in England the small- 
engine manufacturers are still producing 
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for sale small horsepower engines, ad- 
vertising that the engines “are available 
at short notice and your inquiries are in- 
vited.” If nothing else, it would seem 
to me that Great Britain should not be 
using available supplies of aircraft ma- 
terials for production of pleasure aircraft 
and commercial ships, as well as the tools 
and equipment and the manpower so es- 
sential to the production of an air force 
now vitally needed for the defense of 
that country. 

We have been told that this legislation 
is proposed for the defense of this Nation. 
We have likewise been told that aiding 
Britain will give us time to prepare 
against attack which is imminent. If 
time is fleeting and the hour is already 
so late, then we would do well to protect 
at least a portion of the planes which 
are to become available to our own de- 
fense forces by placing the limitation 
which I have proposed into this bill. We 
now have some 21,000 planes under con- 
tract, while Great Britain has 16,000. 
Under the terms of my amendment, one- 
third of our planes could be disposed of, 
namely, 7,000 planes. This would make 
it possible for Great Britain to obtain 
23,000 planes, but it would also guarantee 
that our own forces wculd at least receive 
14,000 planes. This Congress is charged 
with the obligation of providing for the 
defense of this Nation. Under this pro- 
posed act it would be possible to dispossess 
this Nation of its entire defense equip- 
ment. Such authority should not be 
granted to anyone regardless of whether 
there be any intention to use that power 
or not. I, for one, believe that this Con- 
gress will be exceedingly remiss in its 
duty to the Nation if it does not restrict 
the power which it is granting by accept- 
ing this amendment and protecting our 
air forces against depletion of their 
equipment. Especially is this true when 
Great Britain is not making the supreme 
effort to save herself, but is wasting much 
of her available production facilities in 
protecting her commercial markets for 
the future. 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield 
for me to make a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. HARTER. Not if it comes out of 
my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
iMr. Costetto]. As a matter of fact, 
under tk- provisions of this bill we have 
provided that the President cannot dis- 
pose of any defense article except after 
consultation with the Chief of Staff of 
the Army or the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions of the Navy, or both. In their 
judgment it may be unwise to lend or 
lease any of certain items and desirable 
to make available far more than one- 
third of others. We destroy the entire 
purpose of this act if we put on this lim- 
itation as suggested by the amendment, 
We might have, for instance, 100 aircraft 
that we might want to dispose of under 
the provisions of this bill. If we adopt 
this hampering amendment we can only 
dispose of 33 of them. There may be a 
very good reason why we shail want to 
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lend all we possibly can of certain kinds 
of munitions or war supplies that are 
better adaptable to the needs of those 
who are fighting Hitler. By giving them 
the matériel they need we gain for our- 
selves what we so sorely need—time— 
within which to build up our own na- 
tional defense. We should endeavor to 
see to it that this act is capable of being 
administered in the light of our own in- 
terests in order that we may protect 
ourselves, make ourselves so strong that 
we may be kept from being drawn into 
this conflict abroad. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. COSTELLO] 
would destroy, very largely, the purpose 
of this act. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CosTELLO] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. CosTELLO) there 
were—ayes 73, noes 103. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
McCormack], as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Miss RANKIN of 
Montana.: Page 4, line 5, after the so-called 
Bloom amendment, insert a new subsection 
to read as follows: 

“Subsection (f). Nothing in this act shall 
be construed to authorize or permit the Presi- 
dent to order, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, 
or employ any soldier, sailor, marine, or air- 
craft pilot outside of the territorial waters of 
the Western Hemisphere without specific au- 
thorization by the Congress of the United 
States.” 


Mr, BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York reserves a point of order 
against the amendment. The gentle- 
woman from Montana is recognized for 
5 minutes in support of her amendment. 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, some of the Members were 
here when the war vote was taken in 
1917; a great many of you were not. I 
wonder how many of you remember the 
propaganda that was used at that time? 
The propaganda then was exactly the 
same as the propaganda today: We had 
to aid England or we would be attacked; 
the Germans would be over here. That 
was a war for democracy, to make the 
world safe for democracy. Today we say 
it is for the democracies. 

We were told in 1917 that if we would 
vote promptly and unanimously for war 
that would be all that was necessary, 
that Germany would fall, there would be 
revolution in Germany—hbut there was 
not. We were told that if we would vote 
for war no soldier would cross the ocean. 

The other day I was talking to Mayor 
LaGuardia. He asked me how many 
men I thought voted for that war reso- 
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lution because they thought no men 
would cross the ocean. It was his opin- 
ion that 80 percent who voted for that 
resolution did so because they thought 
our men would be safe in this country. 

The title of the pending bill is to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States. 
There is not a word in the bill that says 
“aid to England.” We all know, of 
course, that that is the purpose of the 
bill. If we send our material is it not 
reasonable to expect that in a very short 
time we will send the men to use the ma- 
terial? If this bill is for the protection 
of the United States then we need our 
men at home. 

To me, a vote for this bill will mean 
giving over power that cannot be recalled. 

We can no more trust good intentions 
to keep us out of war today than we 
could in 1917. 

Each step takes us closer to war, if we 
go in that direction. 

It is our responsibility to protest each 
step. Our responsibility is to vote our 
conscience; to vote as if this were a secret 
vote. 

Many, who fallaciously believe that 
human relations can be adjusted by force 
and violence, also believe that the threat 
of violence is effective. 

We were told, before the war vote, that 
a mere declaration of war would be 
enough to cause revolution in Germany, 
but it did not follow. 

Many of those who believe that the 
United States should intervene in Euro- 
pean affairs, were saying, from 1935 to 
1939, that Germany was only bluffing, 
and that a threat of war—a show of 
force—would end Hitler’s power. 

This bill is, to me, a show of force. 

When Representatives of the people 
hand over the power to involve us in a 
war to another branch of the Govern- 
ment, they are betraying, not only the 
people they represent, but the ideals of 
a Government founded on law—a Gov- 
ernment of responsible lawmakers. 

By the passage of this bill we step up 
the speed toward war, and only a cou- 
rageous determination on the part of the 
people can save us from war. 

By defeating this bill, we accept our 
responsibility to protect the people. I 
will give you a quotation from Lincoln, 
made nearly 100 years ago: 

Allow the President to invade a neighbor- 
ing nation whenever he shall deem it neces- 
sary to repel <n invasion, and you allow him 
to do so whenever he may choose to say he 
deems it necessary for such purpose, and you 
allow him to make war at pleasure. Study 
to see if you can fix any limit to his power 
in this respect, after having given him so 
much as you propose. If, today, he should 
choose to say he thinks it necessary to invade 
Canada to prevent the British from invading 
us, how could you stop him? You may say 
to him, “I see no probability of the British 
invading us;” but he will say to you, “Be 
silent; I see it, if you don't.“ The provision 
of the Constitution giving the war-making 
power to Congress was dictated, as I under- 
stand it, by the following reasons: Kings 
had always been involving and impoverishing 
their people in wars, pretending generally, if 
not always, that the good of the people was 
the object. This, our Convention understood 
to be the most oppressive of all kingly op- 
pressions, and they resolved to so frame the 
Constitution that no one man should hold 
the power of bringing this oppression upon us. 
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This argument, which I have just 
quoted, is expressed in a letter by Lincoln 
to William H. Herndon, under date of 
February 15, 1848. 

Lincoln repeatedly opposed President 
Polk’s policy on the invasion and annexa- 
tion of Texas (1845-49). At no point did 
he base his opposition on the problem 
of slavery in new territories. 

His resistance centered entirely upon 
the fact that, under the Constitution, the 
power to declare war is vested in Congress 
and not in the President. 

He was defeated for Congress but later 
became President. 

All “aid to Britain” that will not 
weaken our own defense, Britain can 
obtain without the passage of this bill. 

Some well-considered legislation may 
be necessary to take care of details. 

I have been working for years, as most 
of you know, for a bill to define our mili- 
tary policy, and to make that definition 
conform with the will of the people. 

You will agree with me, I believe, that 
the people of this country have been will- 
ing and anxious to spend any amount 
of money to protect our shores from inva- 
sion—for adequate national defense— 
and, by defense, they meant, in the 
broadest terms, defense of our interests 
in the Western Hemisphere. 


Congress has never refused to legislate 
or appropriate for whatever the depart- 
ments asked, although, in the judgment 
of some, much of it was obsolete. 

The people were equally strong in their 
opposition—and I believe still are—to 
sending men to Europe to settle the 
boundary and commercial disputes of the 
Old World. 

I expressed this definition of military 
policy, when I was asking my friends for 
votes, by saying: “Prepare to the limit 
for defense. Keep our men out of 
Europe.” 

This bill does two things that are di- 
rectly contrary to American national 
interests: 

It will disorganize the defense of our 
shores by taking from here and there 
to satisfy Britain’s needs, and may de- 
plete our own arsenal. 

When our material and ships are over- 
seas we have no assurance that we shall 
not be asked to send the men to man 
them, and that they will not follow. 

Before the Congress votes full grant of 
power, it should have something more 
than a political speech, made in the fear 
of a campaign, as a guaranty for the 
safety of our most precious possession— 
our youth. This amendment may help to 
protect the youth. 

The United States is in no danger, re- 
gardless of the outcome in Europe. 

It takes no special military knowledge, 
just good common sense, to know that 
it is difficult to land great quantities of 
supplies and men, simultaneously, on any 
shore; that the task becomes increasingly 
difficult if the people on shore oppose the 
landing. 

If they are backed up with modern 
military supplies and a sincere desire to 
prevent the landing the difficulties are 
practically insurmountable. 

It also takes no military knowledge to 
know that a people cannot be subdued 
without troops. 
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Our forefathers were aware of this 
when they limited the appropriations for 
the Army to 2 years. 

Tom Watson, the agrarian writer of 
the South, opposed the Army and advo- 
cated a Navy for defense, for he said that 
a Navy coud never suppress a people, 
while an Army could. 

These simple military facts, that troops 
cannot land on an enemy shore, that a 
people cannot be suppressed without 
troops, insure great security for America. 

If added to these facts are modern air 
bombers and military equipment in the 
hands of loyal citizens, our country is 
impregnable. 

If our geographical position and mod- 
ern science protect our shores, the same 
conditions protect the shores of Europe. 

If there be any doubt in anyone’s mind 
about the value of a shore line in defend- 
ing a country, just take the map of 
Europe and observe the haste with which 
Russia and Germany broke the military 
treaty of Versailles to secure for them- 
selves a shore line. 

Do the British plan an invasion of 
Europe? 

Before we vote all power to the Exec- 
utive, we should know the cost in Ameri- 
can men of such an invasion. We should 
protect ourselves against undue haste. 

A military program must be geared to 
the war aims. 

Therefore the war aims must be clearly 
defined before we can judge what is mili- 
tary aid. 

The questions I must have answered 
are: 

What are our war aims? What are 
Britain’s? What terms can we accept as 
conditions for peace? Are the British 
and American people aware of these aims 
and willing to make the sacrifices war 
demands? 

There is only one law in war—to which 
everything must be sacrificed, national 
dignity, human lives, everything that con- 
flicts therewith—and that law is the ne- 
cessity to win. 

To win a modern war it must be con- 
ducted on the basis of a dictatorship—one 
commander in chief. Who will be the 
commander in chief? 

When the war vote came, in 1917, I 
could not understand how we could vote 
away the lives of men without a frank 
and open discussion of the Allied aims, 
and the determining peace factors. 

Have we learned nothing in 24 years? 

If we take this step, what will be the 
next? 

If Britain needs our material today, 
will she later need our men, and where 
will they fight? 

We must demand answers to these 
questions. 

Our greatest possessions are our human 
liberties. 

The country whose human liberties are 
on the broadest basis should be the coun- 
try to preserve them, and seek greater 
liberties for people everywhere. 

Human liberties and war are incom- 
patible. 

And, please remember, that people ney- 
er make war. 

It is always governments. 

We represent the people in this coun- 
try, and if we, their Representatives, re- 
linguish our power to protect the people 
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from war, why should we expect the Ex- 
ecutive to have the courage and deter- 
mination that we lack? 

The highest patriotism of a citizen, 
who loves his country, is to oppose, with 
all his power, everything that will perma- 
nently injure the ideals of this country. 

There is an old tradition of America— 
fundamental to human liberty—which is, 
that no man should have the power to 
control the life of another man. 

If that is true for the individual, it is 
equally true for the nation; and I hope I 
shall always have the courage to oppose, 
with all my power, my country being 
placed in the position where she will feel 
called upon to dominate other nations. 

In 1917 we were humble in our attitude 
toward the world, 

We were unaware of our strength and 
potentialities. 

Today we know we are powerful—in 
men, material, and, I hope, in under- 
standing. 

We are conscious of our strength, and 
it is my prayer that we shall never be 
arrogant. 

Representatives in Congress must guard 
the human liberties that have been se- 
cured through great sacrifice, for we are 
the agents of the people, and have been 
given a sacred trust. 

Regardless of our high respect for other 
branches of the Government, we are re- 
sponsible for our own conduct, and we 
must not abdicate. 

I have spent my life in an effort to in- 
crease human liberties, and since I believe 
that this bill destroys these liberties, I 
most oppose it. 

I hope this amendment will not be 
ruled out on the technical ground that 
defense of this country means only ma- 
terials, not men. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentlewoman from 
Montana remembers I had a similar 
amendment and that I yielded to her 
that she might introduce her amend- 
ment, because it is somewhat similar to 
mine. I ask the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Montana, who was in this 
body when it voted to declare war, if it 
is not a fact that the fathers and mothers 
back home want us to put something in 
this legislation which will assure them 
we are not going to send their sons to 
foreign shores for combat purposes? 
Something should be written in here re- 
garding men. Plenty is said about bat- 
tleships and war materials. 

I do hope that through a technicality 
the gentlewoman’s amendment will not 
be ruled out, for we need it in this bill 
in spite of the statements made that 
there is no language in the bill which 
would indicate that we will send men to 
foreign shores for combat purposes. I 
feel that there is nothing wrong to say 
= this bill that it is our intent not to 

0 S0. 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. I thank 
the gentleman. He is right. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. TALLE, I have listened for many 
days to the words “short of war.” If 
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these words mean anything, what objec- 
tion can there be to the purpose of the 
gentlewoman’s amendment? 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. I thank 
the gentleman for his observation. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill has for its 
purpose the giving of aid short of war, 
certainly it seems to me it does not mean 
the sending of our men to Europe, 

I should like to ask how many Mem- 
bers during the campaign, when the 
President said he was not going to send 
our men to Europe, talked to their con- 
stituents and explained that they really 
wanted to send men to Europe, that they 
would not take every precaution whether 
it was germane or not to carry out the 
intentions of the people in their districts 
when they voted for them? 

There are some people who do believe 
it is possible to go to the edge of the 
precipice and then stop, but it is a most 
dangerous thing to try to do. 

The discussion in the House yesterday 
centered about the President’s peacetime 
powers, that he had the power even in 
peacetime to do it and that there was 
nothing to prevent it. I say there is 
something more than the Constitution to 
prevent our going to war, and that is the 
expressed opinion of the people. This 
Congress is here merely to carry out the 
expressed intention of the people at home, 
and the people at home do not want to 
send our men abroad. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Montana may proceed for 
3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. May I not say to my 
distinguished colleague from Montana 
that I am in hearty accord with her 
amendment in substance, though it is too 
broad. I believe every Member of Con- 
gress ran on a platform of stating that 
they would not vote to send our boys to 
fight on foreign soils anywhere; the Pres- 
ident practically so stated. 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. I thank 
the gentleman for his observation. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. To make the gentle- 
woman’s amendment clear to me, let me 
ask, Would the effect of the amendment 
be that no naval vessel could be sent out- 
side the territorial waters of the Western 
Hemisphere? 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. That is 
the intention. 

Mr. POAGE. That would require the 
United States to move the Asiatic Fleet 
back from the Philippines, back from 
Guam into the Western Hemisphere, and 
force us to relinquish our position in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. It would even pre- 
vent us from sending replacements for 
the troops now in the Philippines. 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. Not at all; 
for the amendment contains the provi- 
sions for Congress to order such things 
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done, and we all know Congress can act 
very quickly when the need requires. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield further? 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. I cannot 
yield further. I am sure the gentleman 
realizes my time is limited. 

I wish every Member here could have 
been here when the war vote was taken 
in 1917 and could have seen the leader 
of the Democrats, Claude Kitchin, the 
ablest man in the House at that time, 
who stood head and shoulders above 
everyone else. He had the courage to 
stand up here and talk and vote against 
war; and Champ Clark, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives at that 
time, would not vote for war. These dis- 
tinguished men were the leaders of the 
Democratic majority. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Iam 
in sympathy with the purpose of the 
gentlewoman’s amendment, but I would 
like to ask her if she would not so modify 
it that it would permit the free move- 
ment of the United States Navy? Be- 
cause we cannot hamper the free move- 
ment of the United States Navy even 
though we are in sympathy with the ob- 
jectives sought by the gentlewoman from 
Montana to keep our men out of war. 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. Would 
the gentleman vote to keep the men 
home, or will he vote later to let them 
go to war? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe if the gentlewoman from Mon- 
tana would delete from her amendment 
mention of the Navy and give us an op- 
portunity to vote on the Army she would 
get further with the amendment, 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentlewom- 
an may proceed for another 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. STEFAN]? 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I asked the gen- 
tlewoman to yield to me several times 
and she has refused at all times to yield. 
I am not going to object and I am not 
going to ask the gentlewoman to yield 
again, 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. I will be 
very happy to yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. STEFAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, it has been suggested that we 
take out the words “sailors, marines, and 
aircraft pilots.” I shall not object to 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to understand the gentlewoman’s re- 
quest. What is her request? 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
delete the words “sailors, marines, and 
aircraft pilots.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Montana [Miss RANKIN]? 
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Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, when the gentle- 
woman takes those words out, would it 
be possible to send a contingent of troops 
to the Philippine Islands, which is re- 
quired to maintain order there and to 
maintain our obligations in the Philip- 
pines? Would we be able to continue to 
do thas even after she takes those words 
out? 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. No. 
Those troops are already there, and 
they may remain there. 

Mr. POAGE. How would we change 
them? How could we send replacements 
there? 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. By an act 
of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Montana, to strike from her amendment 
the certain words mentioned by her? 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I object, 
because I really do not understand what 
the amendment is. 5 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I understood, 
Mr. Chairman, that in the Committee of 
the Whole the author of an amendment 
does not have to secure unanimous con- 
sent to change the text of an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
incorrect for two reasons: First, she 
asked unanimous consent, and the Chair 
put what she asked, and the second is it 
would require unanimous consent. Does 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Broom] withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. BLOOM. No, Mr. Chairman. I 
insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
insists on the point of order, it would be 
appropriate to dispose of that first. 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
be ad the entire amendment at this 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Montana [Miss RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VAN ZANDT: 
Page 4, line 5, after the so-called BLOOM 
amendment, insert: 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize or permit the President to order, 
transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or employ 
any soldier outside of the territorial waters 
of the Western Hemisphere, except the Phil- 
ippine Islands, without specific authorization 
by the Congress of the United States. 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, in a few words, is designed 
to prohibit the sending of American 
troops, unless specifically authorized by 
Congress, to any part of the world except 
within the confines of the Western Hem- 
isphere, including the Philippine Islands. 

This amendment, while similar in some 
respects to the amendment offered by 
the gentlewoman from Montana [Miss 
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Ranxin], differs by the fact that no re- 
strictions are applied to the United 
States Navy nor the United States Marine 
Corps, nor is it intended to affect United 
States troops now in territorial posses- 
sions, including the Philippine Islands. 

The American people are inalterably 
opposed to sending our troops abroad 
to take part in this World War No. 2. 
It is my firm belief they will wholeheart- 
edly support the result of such an 
amendment as a means of keeping 
America out of another futile European 
brawl. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
the American people in opposing this 
Nation’s entrance into another Old World 
conflict are not unmindful of the days 
of 1917-18 as a result of our bitter ex- 
perience during the first World War. 
We have 4 American cemeteries in 
distant France, 87 veterans’ hospitals 
in the United States filled to overflow- 
ing with wracked and broken bodies and 
shadowed minds. In addition we have 
a huge national debt that generations 
will never be able to repay. Yes; the 
American people want to aid Great 
Britain, and as a Representative of the 
Twenty-third Congressional District in 
Pennsylvania I want to aid our valiant 
English neighbors in their gallant ef- 
forts to resist the war-crazed assaults of 
the despicable Hitler regime. I repeat, 
this amendment is designed to meet the 
wishes of the vast majority of American 
citizens to keep America out of the pres- 
ent European struggle. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT, I yield to my distin- 
guished friend the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As I caught 
the gentleman’s amendment, it would 
have the effect of denying the Govern- 
ment the right to send the marine guard 
to Peking or anywhere in China where 
they are already stationed, because the 
gentleman has limited it to the Philip- 
pine Islands. Also, what about Guam 
and the other possessions in the Pacific? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. By the language of 
the amendment only soldiers are affected. 
The Navy is not included; and inasmuch 
as the marines are a component part of 
the United States Navy, they are like- 
wise exempted. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; because 
there are probably troops there also. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not correct 
that the marines are a part of the crew 
of a battleship? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; the 
marines are a part of the Navy; but at 
the same time it would deny the Govern- 
ment the right to send troops, say, from 
Manila down to Shanghai. You could 
not police the International Settlement 
at Shanghai under this amendment. Not 
long ago troops were brought from the 
Philippines down to Shanghai. The 
amendment is entirely too broad on that 
ground, 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Since the gentle- 
man from Georgia concurs in my asser- 
tion that the marines are part of the 
United States Navy, and since as before 

stated both are exempt from the pro- 
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visions of my amendment, it naturally 
follows that their movements are not 
restricted. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York, Chairman BLOOM. 

Mr.BLOOM. The gentleman's amend- 
ment covers the Western Hemisphere; is 
that right? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The amendment 
goes a step further and includes the 
Philippine Islands. 

Mr. BLOOM. How does the gentleman 
describe the Western Hemisphere? It 
goes from zero meridian to 180°. Does 
the gentleman mean by his amendment 
to take in half the earth? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The amendment 
very specifically describes the Western 
Hemisphere, and that is exactly what we 
intend it to include. 

Mr.BLOOM. The gentleman is taking 
in half of the earth, from zero meridian 
over to the other side. He is taking in 
both oceans. It has to be half of the 
earth; it has to go from zero meridian 
over to 180°. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. We now have com- 
mitments to protect nations that repre- 
sent 55 percent of all the area of the 
world. This amendment gives us a rea- 
sonable area to protect within the con- 
fines of the Western Hemisphere and 
removes the anxiety occasioned by efforts 
to have the United States police the en- 
tire globe. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. When the gentle- 
man refers to the Western Hemisphere 
he does not take in an inch of territory 
not heretofore covered in legislation re- 
cently enacted by this Congress. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman is 
correct. The term “Western Hemi- 
sphere” is clearly defined in the minds 
of the American people. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It is in keeping 
with what has gone before. 

Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SHANNON]. 

Mr. SHANNON. I ask the gentleman 
to fight, and fight hard. This is the first 
time the human being has been men- 
tioned in this discussion. I want the 
American young manhood to be given a 
chance for its white alley and not be sent 
to a foreign battlefield without a hearing 
by this body. Let us praise the gentle- 
woman from Montana for forcing some 
consideration for the human being in this 
body. [Applause.] 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Theartily agree with 
the sentiments expressed by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SHANNON]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr, STEFAN. The people back home 
want something written into this legisla- 
tion indicating that we are taking the 
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stand here and now that we are not going 
to send men to Europe to fight again. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman is 
correct. Public sentiment is emphatic in 
opposition to any attempt to send an- 
other A. E. F. to Europe. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JARMAN. I am not sure that I 
understood the gentleman’s amendment, 
but, as I understand it, it would prevent, 
for instance, placing military attachés in 
London or elsewhere in Europe on any- 
where in the Western Hemisphere, Does 
the gentleman agree with that? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I cannot agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JARMAN. What is the meaning of 
the word “soldiers”? Will the gentleman 
tell me that? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The meaning of the 
word “soldiers” is exactly what we say, 
“soldiers.” It means the men who are 
now in the United States Army, which 
now includes the National Guard as well 
as the draftees. Officers assigned as mili- 
tary attachés are known to be on de- 
tached duty and are in no manner af- 
fected by this amendment. These officers 
may be said to be a part of the personnel 
of our Diplomatic Corps, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The marines 
are in the armed forces. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT, While it is true the 
marines may be said to be in the armed 
forces, we do not include in this amend- 
ment the words “marine” or “sailor.” 
As previously stated, the Navy, which in- 
cludes the Marine Corps, are excepted 
from the provisions of this amendment. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The armed 
forces of the country. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. As I understand the gentle- 
man, he is simply undertaking to take 
the word of the advocate of this legisla- 
tion to mean that there is no purpose or 
intention of employing our men in a for- 
eign war. Does not the gentleman feel, 
however, whether or not he believes that, 
whether or not in his judgment there is 
any intention of doing that again which 
they say they do not expect to do, that 
this would amount to embarrassment of 
the freedom of action of the Commander 
in Chief of the Army, and for that reason 
the amendment is unwise? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. There is no inten- 
tion of embarrassing our Chief Executive 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. In my belief, this amendment 
would be a direct mandate to the Presi- 
dent of the United States that-the Ameri- 
can people are not in favor of sending 
troops abroad. In short, it may be well 
for us to constantly remind each other 
that the American people are vigorously 
opposed to this Nation becoming involved 
in Old World conflicts. Applause. 1 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment because 
it is intended primarily, I believe, as a 
smoke screen to befuddle the minds of 
the American people. Everybody knows 
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that the American people do not want to 
send men to foreign soil again for foreign 
wars. I do not believe either the pro- 
ponents or the opponents of this measure 
intend to do any such thing. This bill 
does not provide for any such thing. 

The gentlewoman from Montana men- 
tioned a while ago something about 
propaganda, and suggested that hysteria 
was running high here and in the minds 
of the American people, urging us to do 
something unwise or something that 
would tend to bring about the sending of 
our boys again to foreign shores. We all 
know what propaganda had to do with 
inflaming the minds of the American peo- 
ple during the last war period, and if 
the other Members of the House have had 
the same experience I-have had with re- 
gard to this bill, they know that practi- 
cally all propaganda that has come to 
them on the subject has been from or- 
ganized groups within our borders who 
care more for institutions somewhere else 
than they do about American institutions 
[applause], and are fighting this bill 
tooth and nail. Go back to your office 
and look at the letterheads, look at the 
names signed there, and you will find that 
9 out of 10 letters and telegrams that 
have come to you against this bill are 
obviously inspired by organized propa- 
ganda agencies. Very seldom does the 
average American citizen worry himself 
enough to writ in support of a bill which 
he wholeheartedly approves. He is 
oftentimes lead, however, to write in op- 
position to a bill through false informa- 
tion and propaganda. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me at this point? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I have just 5 min- 
utes, but I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentlewoman 
from Montana referred to the propa- 
ganda in the last war. I wonder if she 
recalls the source of it, when Count von 
Bernstorff and Franz von Papen were the 
senders of so much German propaganda 
that they were given their walking papers 
and sent home. 

Mr. RICHARDS. That is a very per- 
tinent statement. 

Mr. Chairman, let me get right back 
now to the meat of the amendment 
offered here. There is nothing in this 
bill that provides for sending American 
boys to foreign shores. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Van Zanpt] would put the 
American Government in the position 
where it cannot send a single soldier of 
the Army anywhere outside the Western 
Hemisphere, which would, of course, in- 
clude Hawaii and the Philippines. He 
insinuates there is a danger there, but 
he is willing to sacrifice the members of 
the Marine Corps and the members of 
the naval forces; but under his amend- 
ment a soldier cannot be sent. And, 
further, he cannot get away from the 
fundamental fact that the President of 
the United States, regardless of whether 
that provision is placed in this bill or 
not, is the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and the Navy, and what is the 
Navy without men and ships, and what 
is the Army without men to make up its 
component parts? 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Under a 
strict construction of the gentleman’s 
amendment, the President or the Secre- 
tary of War could not detail military 
observers who are in the Army to see 
how this war is being carried on. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Under a strict con- 
struction of the amendment, the gentle- 
man from Georgia, the distinguished 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, is correct. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. FISH. Let me say to the gentle- 
man, Why quibble about that? It would 
be the easiest thing in the world to 
amend this bill to permit them to send 
military attachés, naval attachés, and air 
attachés, if the main purposes of the 
amendment were voted upon. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I am not going to 
get off on the attaché question. The 
gentleman knows that the purpose of 
this amendment is to cast doubt and to 
place doubt in the minds of the American 
people and to insinuate that the pro- 
ponents of this bill want to send Amer- 
ican soldiers to foreign wars, when there 
is nothing in the bill that suggests this. 
LApplause.] i 

Mr. HINSHAW rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from California rise? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
do now close. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from California had been recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California had not been recognized. 
The Chair asked the gentleman for what 
purpose he rose. 

The gentleman from Texas moves that 
all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto do now close. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. FisH) there 
were—ayes 133, noes 82. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair ap- 
pointed as tellers Mr. LUTHER A. JOHN- 
son and Mr. FISH. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
152, noes 101. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 1 hour. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. FisH) there 
were—ayes 137, noes 84. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair ap- 
pointed as tellers Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 
and Mr. FISH. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
165, noes 102. 

So the motion was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that we may have the 
amendment again read. 


Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 
The question was taken, and the 


amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FISH. Mr, Chairman, I offer a 
motion which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FisH moves that the Committee do now 
rise and report the hill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. FISH. Iam, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
qualifies and is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the House on both sides, I be- 
lieve, up to now, both in Committee and 
in the House, there has been a fair con- 
sideration of this bill, the most impor- 
tant bill that has come before the Con- 
gress in our time and, possibly at any 
time since the beginning of the Republic. 
There has been no disposition, certainly 
on my part, at any time, to delay or hin- 
an or obstruct the consideration of the 

III. 

I have at no time made any dilatory 
motion. I even wanted to get through 
if possible last night. I want to get 
through tonight by 5 o’clock, but this mo- 
tion to cut off debate to 1 hour on the 
remainder of section 3 was made without 
any consultation with the minority mem- 
bers of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and section 3 is the crux of the whole 
bill. The equivalent of the Republican 
motion to recommit has not yet been con- 
sidered. It will be offered by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Eaton]. 
There ought to be an hour at least in the 
consideration of that proposal. A mo- 
tion which I have, which I think is one 
of the most important, is to prohibit the 
use of our ports as bases for warships of 
belligerent nations, and that motion 
comes under this section 3. 

There is another important amend- 
ment limiting the percent of Army and 
Navy airplanes to be disposed of to 
belligerent nations, and several minor 
amendments to be considered under this 
section and it ought to take at least 2 
hours to finish this section, the crux of 
the whole bill. Yet the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bioom], without saying 
a word to us, moved to end debate in 1 
hour. I want to be fair, and up to now 
I have commended the leadership of the 
House on the majority side, both in com- 
mittee and in the House. You have just 
cut off in 10 minutes’ debate the vital 
question of whether American blood shall 
be spilled in foreign lands. Now you 
propose to limit debate on these import- 
ant amendments to 1 hour. Gentlemen 
on the majority side, you destroy what 
you have done up to now. It may be a 
little inconvenient to you, but it is equally 
so to me, to stay here until 5 o’clock, but 
this is the most important and far-reach- 
ing bill any Congress has considered. All 
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of us can afford to wait a few hours 
longer. When you apply a 1-hour limi- 
tation before the Eaton amendment and 
these others have been presented, you are 
simply applying a gag rule to this dic- 
tator-war bill. I do not like to say that 
because I prefaced my remarks by saying 
you have been fair up to now, but without 
a word to us you made this motion, and if 
that is not gag rule, then I do not know 
what a gag rule is. I want to get away as 
much as anyone else, but this measure is 
too important to stifle debate on vital 
amendments. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. What about all of 
the teller votes the gentleman has been 
calling for? 

Mr. FISH. They were only on impor- 
tant issues. If I had wanted to I might 
have demanded a teller vote far more 
often. I could have asked for one on the 
last amendment, the Van Zandt amend- 
ment, but that was not my intention nor 
has it been. I want to get through, but 
we want to have fair debate on these 
major amendments. However, if you 
want to take the responsibility of gag- 
ging us of course you have the votes to do 
it. We could retaliate by using dilatory 
tactics, but I hope that no Member on 
this side will on a bill of this character. 

Mr. BLOOM. If the amendments 
which the gentleman says are so impor- 
tant, which he has been keeping over 
there on his side in cold storage, why 
were they not brought out before instead 
of talking about all these minor amend- 
ments? Why did you not give us a 
chance to hear them? 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman has asked 
his question, and I will answer it, because 
it is a fair question. The reason for that 
is this. Members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of course have the right to 
offer these important amendments, but 
there are some Members of Congress, not 
members of the committee, who would be 
completely cut out if that were done. 
For instance, the gentlewoman from 
Montana {Miss Rankin] would not have 
had an opportunity to offer her amend- 
ment. I have been trying to get her 
opportunity to take the floor for a day 
and a half. We finally had to get the 
minority leader to go to the Chairman to 
have her recognized. If we had not 
waited, she never would have been given 
an opportunity at all to present and 
debate her amendment. I think all Mem- 
bers of the House have as much right to 
be heard on vital legislation as do mem- 
bers of the committee in charge of the 
bill. I know that I will have the right in 
this hour of debate to offer my amend- 
ment, but others who are not members 
of the committee will be shut out and will 
have no opportunity to get the floor. 
That is the answer to the gentleman and 
I deeply regret this unnecessary move to 
gag the minority and limit debate on 
such an all-important piece of legislation. 
LApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. We 
have been about 14 hours debating this 
section. The gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Fisu] who was leading the Republi- 
can Party in the policy of opportunism 
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that is being engaged in in connection 
with a bill serious to the fate of our 
country, relating to our national de- 
fense 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand that the words of the gentleman 
be taken down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the words taken down, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The gentleman from New York who was 
leading the Republican Party in the policy 
of opportunism that is being engaged in in 
connection with a bill serious to the fate of 
our country relating to our national defense. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Coorrr, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 1776 certain words used in debate 
were objected to, which on request were 
taken down and read at the Clerk’s desk, 
and that he reported the same herewith 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the words objected to in Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The gentleman from New York who was 
leading the Republican Party in the policy 
of opportunism that is being engaged in in 
connection with a bill serious to the fate of 
our country relating to our national defense. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will again 
read those words attributed to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack]: 

The gentleman from New York who was 
leading the Republican Party in the policy 
of opportunism that is being engaged in in 
connection with a bill serious to the fate of 
our country relating to our national defense. 


The Chair is unable to find in those 
words anything that is a violation of the 
rules of the House, reflecting upon the 
integrity of the Members. 

The Committee will resume its session. 
{Applause.] 

Accordingly the Committee resumed 
its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] is 
recognized. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is only fair that the remarks of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH] should not be left unanswered 
about a gag rule. Certainly, in my 12 
years in Congress, if there has ever been 
an example of the majority party giving 
to the minority complete and unlimited 
time, that has been exhibited on this 
occasion. I would never have referred to 
it except that the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FisH] said so in debate, but 
he told me he was anxious to get through 
last night. I would never have referred 
to it because I would have considered it 
to be a conversation between two gen- 
tlemen, but the gentleman referred to it 
himself. I can understand that, and his 
position in going over today is not incon- 
sistent with that. But I was willing to 
cooperate in every way, and in view of 
the fact that he expressed the hope that 
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we would get through by 5 o’clock today, 
I was trying to cooperate with the gen- 
tleman in that. Certainly the gentleman 
from New York has placed himself in a 
very embarrassing position in accusing 
the Democratic Party of a gag rule when, 
without consulting other members of his 
party he had the inward hope and desire, 
which he publicly expressed, of getting 
through by 5 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Always, if I have 
time. 

Mr. EATON. I want to express my 
personal regret, my profound regret, that 
this most tremendous of all issues has 
become such a partisan affair in this 
House at the present time. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. I agree with the 
gentleman and I am not going to say 
any more, because probably on this oc- 
casion “‘the less said the easiest mended.” 

Mr. EATON. Amen! [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Firs). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Param) there 
were—ayes none, noes 163. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fisu] desire recog- 
nition now on his amendment? 

: Pron FISH. I would rather wait until 
ater. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New Jersey, Dr. Eaton, desire recog- 
nition on his amendment at this time? 

Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr, MICHENER. How much time was 
decided upon for debate on this section? 

The CHAIRMAN. By action of the 
Committee, debate on this section and all 
eee thereto has been limited to 

our. 

Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, my 
parliamentary inquiry is this: I regret, 
and I think we all do, that we have gotten 
into this unfortunate tangle. There are 
still some very important amendments to 
this section to be offered, which should 
have due consideration. Can we not, by 
unanimous consent, increase the time to 
1% hours? 

I shall make that request, Mr. Chair- 
man, if it is agreeable to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman re- 
serve his request and let us go along? 
Why do you not offer your important 
amendments now? 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr, Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
New York (Mr, Bioom], chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, has not 
been recognized; the gentleman is speak- 
ing without recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is probably technically 
correct, 

Does the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Fis] desire recognition to offer an 
amendment at this time? 
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Mr. FISH. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment and ask to be heard for 
1 minute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FisH: On page 
2, line 15, strike out the word “other” and 
insert the word “existing.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized, as he re- 
quested, for 1 minute. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, section 3 
now reads: “Notwithstanding any other 
law.” This may mean that a future act 
of this or of some succeeding Congress 
could not amend this particular bill. 

Mine is a perfecting amendment. I 
hope the committee will accept it It 
merely perfects or clarifies the bill by 
striking out the word “other” and sub- 
stituting therefor the word “existing,” so 
that it will read: “Notwithstanding any 
existing law,” the President can do this. 

If this change is not made it may mean 
that any future law we enact may be 
disregarded, and I do not believe that 
5 the purpose of the framers of the 
bill. 

Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment to take just long enough to 
say that the amendment is entirely un- 
necessary and has no meaning whatever 
so far as carrying out the purposes of the 
bill are concerned. Certainly the gen- 
tleman does not mean that the word 
“other” would nullify some future act of 
this Congress. 

I hope the amendment will be voted 
down. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word for the purpose 
of propounding a unanimous-consent 
request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the RECORD at 
this point a discussion of the question of 
the powers of the Chief Executive as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was this discus- 
sion prepared by the gentleman himself? 

Mr. COX. No. It has been furnished 
by the Congressional Library, under my 
direction, however. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
embraces it as his own remarks it will be 
in order; otherwise such permission 
would have to be secured in the House, 
not in the Committee of the Whole. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FisH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an- 
other amendment upon which I would 
like to be recognized for 1 minute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FisH: On page 
4, line 25, after the word “Act”, insert “in- 
cluding all agencies of the Government 
utilized by the President in the administra- 
tion of this act to report to Congress— 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON (inter- 
rupting the reading of the amendment). 
Mr, Chairman, a point of order. 


gentleman 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. We are 
on section 3. The amendment relates 
to section 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
will have to be sustained. That part of 
the bill has not yet been reached. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FisH: On page 
3, line 9, after the word “government”, in- 
sert a comma in parentheses and the fol- 
lowing: “but permission shall not be granted 
for the use of any port or ports of the United 
States or of any of its possessions as a base 
or bases to repair, outfit, and recondition 
beyond the time limit accepted by inter- 
national law as applied by the United States 
for the warships of a belligerent nation.” 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, this is one 
of the major amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, under this section of 
the bill belligerent warships may come 
into our harbors for repair work, to be 
outfitted and reconditioned, and to use 
them as bases. If this amendment is 
not adopted foreign warships could bring 
the war over to America in defiance of 
international law, in defiance of the es- 
tablished safety zone, in defiance of our 
treaties with pan-American nations, and 
in defiance of all our traditions since the 
days of George Washington. Let me 
read you a part of the Democratic plat- 
form of 1940 dealing with foreign affairs: 

The American people are determined that 
the war raging in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
shall not come to America. 


By this amendment you invite the war 
to come over here. Certainly no one will 
deny that if belligerent warships come 
into our harbors and use our ports as 
bases that enemy ships will follow, Ger- 
man submarines, maybe German cruis- 
ers, or battleships will come over here 
after British warships that are based on 
our harbors. This is an utter negation, 
denial, and repudiation of everything 
America has stood for in international 
law since the foundation of the Republic. 

In 1870 we almost went to war with 
Great Britain because she permitted cer- 
tain Confederate ships to be outfitted in 
her ports and harbors during the War 
between the States. The celebrated 
Alabama, Georgia, Shenandoah, and 
Florida, all Confederate ships, were out- 
fitted in England or her colonies and 
then proceeded to attack the commerce 
of the United States with the result that 
several thousand American ships were 
captured or sunk. Five or six years after 
the war, because of the bitterness be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States as a result of this, both Nations 
entered into the Treaty of Washington in 
1870. 

That treaty provided for the settle- 
ment of the Alabama claims under which 
England apologized for permitting Con- 
federate raiders to be outfitted in Eng- 
land, not only apologized but paid us 
what in those days was a very large sum 
of money, $15,500,000 for the damages 
inflicted against our commerce. We now 
propose, however, to repudiate not only 
international law, our own law, our own 
traditions, and our own treaties with 
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South American countries, but even the 
safety zone, and open our bases to bel- 
ligerent warships of certain nations. 
This amendment has to do with war- 
ships, not merchant ships, that come and 
go or may be built here legally. 

There is one thing the American peo- 
ple do not want, and that is to bring the 
war to America. This, however, is ex- 
actly what you are proposing in this bill. 
No one can raise a question of interna- 
tional law or even constitutional law 
against this amendment as did the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. SHANLEY ] 
yesterday on prohibiting the President 
to give away any part of the Navy. 
Every international lawyer would favor 
this amendment. If the amendment is 
not placed in the bill in the House it will 
be in the Senate. If you want to remain 
silent and by your votes endorse this pro- 
posal to bring the war to America, that 
is your affair, but in doing so you will 
violate American treaties, laws, tradi- 
tions, and what remains of international 
law. I am sorry that on such a vital 
issue debate has been so limited. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will prevail. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment ought 
to be defeated. I have heard the gentle- 
man’s amendment discussed. We had 
it before the committee and discussed it 
there I guess as much as any other 
amendment that was offered in the com- 
mittee. The gentleman is obsessed with 
the idea that if this amendment is not 
put into the bill we are going to violate 
some provision of international law be- 
cause in the Hague Convention some- 
thing was said about a subject of this 
kind; but, as has been so well pointed out 
by the Secretary of State when he was 
asked a question about this particular 
amendment by the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Hull pointed out that article 
XXVIII of the Hague Convention also 
provided that it shall not be binding un- 
less all signatories were party to the 
agreement. Some of the parties now in- 
volved were not signatories to that agree- 
ment. Furthermore, as pointed out by 
Secretary Hull, violation by Germany, 
Japan, and Italy of the Pact of Paris, 
sometimes called the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, does not require us to adhere to that 
treaty since they have violated it. 

Mr. Chairman, without going beyond 
the question of international law, as 
pointed out by Secretary Hull and also by 
Secretary Stimson, it is not necessary to 
conform to international law under any 
such provision. 

May I say that this provision will not 
tend to involve us in war because it will 
not violate international law, and, fur- 
thermore, what objection can there be to 
repairing a ship if we are going to build 
a battleship for these powers? This bill 
gives the express authority in subsection 
1 of section 3 to manufacture and build 
ships in our own arsenals, in cur own 
navy yards. Some of them will probably 
be battleships. Others will be other 
kinds of ships that may be used in war. 
We will build bombers, we will build 
planes, we will build warships of various 
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kinds, and the gentleman from New 
York does not object to that, but when 
we have a provision in here about re- 
pairing ships he wants us to say we can- 
not repair a ship, while reserving to our- 
selves the authority to build ships. He 
says to repair ships will involve us in 
war. He says if we permit one of those 
ships to be repaired here after it has 
been built, then we violate international 
law and we will get ourselves into trouble. 
It is foolish. His objections are not ten- 
able. They are not founded upon a vio- 
lation of international law, as I pointed 
out. They are not founded upon logic, 
because if we have the right to build 
the ships we certainly ought to have the 
right to repair the ships. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be voted down. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I spoke on this matter 
last Tuesday and since noted a headline 
stating that I said “international law has 
gone by the board.” International law 
has not gone entirely by the board as far 
as Guatemala and other friendly nations 
are concerned, but it has gone by the 
board as far as Hitler and the Axis Powers 
are concerned. There can be no doubt 
about that. 

I wish to rehearse a little. We are try- 
ing to give aid to England. The Axis 
Powers, including Japan, seem quite ready 
to move at the right moment against us. 
Does anybody doubt that? They perhaps 
will not declare war, but they will make 
real trouble for us. If our ships are in 
the ocean in order to protect the Philip- 
pines or for any other reason, and need 
repairs, would it not be unfortunate if we 
were not allowed the facilities of Singa- 
pore? Suppose England would say that 
she must obey the laws of neutrality? We 
are setting a fine example here by refus- 
ing aid to this nation in the matter of 
repairing their ships. We will be paving 
the way for possible and serious trouble in 
the future. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WHITTINGTON). 
The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fisxu]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Fis) there 
were—ayes 70, noes 147. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COSTELLO: Page 
8, line 6, at the end of the line insert “Pro- 
vided, That until the requirements of the 
United States for our own air defense and pro- 
tection are adequately provided for, not more 
than 50 percent of our aircraft in service, 
under construction, or on order shall be dis- 
posed of to foreign nations.” 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. A substitute 
has already been agreed to and this 
amendment cannot be offered now. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is not a substitute. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The 
McCormack substitute has been offered 
and agreed to. 

Mr. COSTELLO. It is not offered as 
a part of the substitute, but is offered as 
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an amendment to be added at the end 
of the paragraph. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. But the 
paragraph has been agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment for the informa- 
tion of the Committee. 

The Clerk reread the Costello amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas makes the point of order that 
the Committee has already disposed of 
paragraph (2), which includes the lan- 
guage through line 6. Technically un- 
der those circumstances it is too late to 
undertake further to amend or add to 
that paragraph; so that the Chair is 
constrained to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Chairman, does 
the Chair rule that no amendment may 
be offered to that paragraph at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. To subparagraph 
(2). That has already been disposed of 
by the Committee. In other words, the 
time for offering amendments to sub- 
paragraph (2) was while it was being per- 
fected. It was perfected and a substi- 
tute was offered, and that substitute was 
amended. No further amendments were 
offered, and that was the order of the 
Committee. So the Chair is constrained 
to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other 
perfecting amendments? If not, the 
Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Eaton: On 
page 2, line 14, strike out all of section 3 
and insert the following: The President is 
authorized to grant credits to Great Britain 
in a total amount not to exceed $2,000,000,- 
000, to be used for the purchase in the 
United States of defense articles, requiring 
collateral security if available.” 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
Jersey yield? 

Mr. EATON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Jersey may 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, when 
this bill was first announced, in common 
with millions of our fellow citizens, I was 
conscious that it met a mixed response. 
First, we were overwhelmingly in favor 
of aiding Britain in every possible way 
consistent with our own safety, and sec- 
ondly—and we may as well face the fact 
without any refuge in charges of parti- 
sanship—a great number of our people 
were averse to conferring this unlimited 
power upon the President of the United 
States, no matter who he might be, hav- 
ing the feeling, as outlined to me by a 
very distinguished Democrat, that we did 
not want to fight dictatorship abroad by 
creating it here at home. 

With this mixed reception in public 
opinion, the bill was presented to the 
House. It seemed to me at the time 
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that if it had been just a simple bill, such 
as I have outlined here, and which, judg- 
ing by their votes today, I have no doubt 
the brethren on the right side of the 
aisle will accept without any hesitation; 
if we had just announced a simple bill 
granting credit to Great Britain for 
$2,000,000,000 or $4,000,000,000—I do not 
know whether or not $2,000,000,000 is 
enough; it probably is not in these days, 
but whatever the amount—and then let 
the British spend that money here in the 
way they wished to their own advantage 
the bill would have passed at once. And 
that would relieve our President from as- 
suming control of the sources of supply 
of the British campaign, and he would 
then have opportunity to give more at- 
tention to the tremendous issues that are 
developing in our country at this time. 

For that reason, I am offering this sub- 
stitute at this late date, when we are in 
no condition to legislate with much intel- 
ligence—that will be “taken down,” prob- 
ably, although it is probably true—nor 
with much good judgment, because we 
are tired, discouraged, and stirred up; 
and here we are handling one of the most 
tremendous issues that ever confronted 
this Nation or the world as if it were some 
little petty New Deal job on which we 
could put the steam roller in the old, well- 
worn groove, and so put the Republicans 
over here out of business and carry on 
to a glorious consummation. 

No matter what we do here today, we 
are just trifling with what in my judg- 
ment is the greatest issue that has con- 
fronted us or the world for 400 years. 
In the few minutes that remain to me, 
would you allow me to philosophize a 
little as to the background of this legisla- 
tion and the issues that have called it 
forth. 

In the history of civilization, which is 
a story of progress, we have great periods 
called ages. Four hundred years ago the 
world was wrapped in a gloom and 
shadow known as the Dark Ages. Out of 
the regenerative energies which are resi- 
dent in the spirit of man, no matter what 
his fortunes may be, there emerged two 
great movements, one known as the Ren- 
aissance, the other as the Reformation. 
The essence of these two movements was 
a new vision of the value and dignity and 
importance of the common man. That 
yalue and dignity of the common man 
was due to the fact that he was made n 
the image of the divine God, a spiritual 
being with an eternal destiny, and be- 
cause he was so great in his origin and 
in his endowments he must be free. 

So there emerged 400 years ago a pe- 
riod of freedom among the sons of men, 
a period in which were liberated great 
liberalizing forces that had their expres- 
sion in the freedom to vote, the freedom 
to think, the freedom to worship, and, at 
last, in our age, because of the applica- 
tion of science to the resources of men 
foi their service, the freedom for the 
masses of men to have a worth while 
share in the economic resources of the 
world. 

At this point this freedom, this eco- 
nomic freedom, has assumed two forms. 
One is the form resting upon liberty, 
freedom; the other is the form resting 
upon slavery, tyranny, and oppression. 
These two great philosophies of life are 
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locked in deadly combat at this moment, 
and the umpire in the game, whether 
willing or not, is the United States of 
America. If we fail and falter at this 
moment, then this world will enter upon 
a dark age of slavery. If we succeed in 
standing strong as the main line for de- 
fense, then the world will enter upon a 
new period of hope and promise, perhaps 
the greatest the world has ever known. 

In other words, this bill of ours, with 
all its complexities and trivialities, stands 
here as a landmark, marking the twilight 
zone between two of the greatest ages 
the world has ever seen. 

I want my people, who have lived and 
pioneered and poured out their blood in 
this new world for more than 300 years, 
and I want my country, the greatest in 
the world, not to shrink back from the 
tremendous task and challenge that God 
has placed upon us, but to take our pre- 
destined place among the sons of men, 
and have the authority of power behind 
us to see to it that justice is done, and 
that liberty has an opportunity. 

This country of ours is the Mount Mc- 
Kinley in the range. We are in the last 
glow of the sunset hour of the age that is 
dying. I hope that we will catch the 
first gleam of the sunrise of the new age 
of liberty. 

With that hope in my mind, I regret 
with all my heart that this legislation 
has assumed a smallness, a lack of vision, 
a littleness that is unworthy of us, and 
of the great Nation we represent in the 
tragedy of this cosmic hour. [Applause.] 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to concur in the 
beautiful sentiments just expressed by 
my very dear friend from the State of 
New Jersey, for whom I have not only a 
profound respect, but real affection. To 
bring about the ideal state of existence 
he speaks about, a Utopia, so to speak, 
should be the real desire and purpose 
of all of us, but while I agree as to the 
ideals, I must reluctantly disagree with 
him concerning the amendment he has 
just offered, because I believe it will de- 
feat his own purpose, and mine. 

My friend the gentleman from New 
Jersey said something about a steam 
roller or steam-roller tactics here. I 
just want to call to the attention of this 
House that when this bill was first in- 
troduced we thought we had a bill that 
would satisfy both the majority and the 
minority, but after a while some mur- 
murs arose from the minority, so we 
wrote into the bill four provisions in an 
effort to be absolutely fair and to satisfy 
the members of the minority. One of 
them was to provide consultation by the 
President with the Chief of Staff of the 
Army and the head of the Bureau of 
Navigation of the Navy; the second was 
the limitation on the exercise of the 
Presidential powers under this bill for 
2 years; then we wrote in a convoy 
amendment, prohibiting convoys; and 
then we wrote into the bill that the 
President had to report to the Congress 
évery 3 months. We thought this would 
satisfy the opposition, but it did not 
satisfy them. So we agreed, since the 
committee has been hearing this bill, to 
two more amendments. One of those 


amendments prohibits the binding of the 
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United States by contracts through 
Presidential powers granted herein be- 
yond July 1, 1946. Then we agreed to 
another amendment, an amendment first 
proposed by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. COLMER], and at first most 
of the members of the committee were 
opposed to it, but we agreed to that 
amendment, which prohibits the ship- 
ment of defense articles in American 
vessels. This morning we leaned back- 
ward and agreed to another amendment 
proposed by some of the minority which 
places a limitation on the dollar value of 
war materials that can be disposed of 
under this bill. 

There has been only one amendment 
written into this bill since we have been 
considering it, over the opposition of the 
majority side, and that is the Dirksen 
amendment, and that amendment, 
though unnecessary, provides that the 
powers granted in the bill may be ended 
by concurrent resolution here. 

Now, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, Dr. Eaton, in his admiration for 
Great Britain, proposes here, “Do not 
give the powers to the President to give 
this help to all the democracies; give 
him the power to help only Great 
Britain.” 

Now, we all know that the gentleman 
from New Jersey is a great admirer of 
Great Britain, but we cannot admit that 
the welfare of the world is wrapped up in 
the continued existence of Great Britain 
alone. What this bill seeks to do is to 
provide certain aid for England and the 
other democracies. We should not des- 
ignate particular nations as recipients of 
these benefits. Tomorrow's events 
abroad may change any decision we may 
make here today in that regard. Like- 
wise, I think it would be a mistake to 
place a $2,000,000,000 limitation in the 
bill. This suggests to Great Britain that 
that is all we will appropriate, and it may 
suggest to Germany that that is all the 
further we will go to help her victims. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I think, personally, 
Mr, Chairman, it would be a great mis- 
take to put an amount this small in the 
bill. I take the position also that it 
would be a mistake to place a higher 
ceiling, say, $6,000,000,000 or $8,000,000,- 
000, or $10,000,000,000, or $15,000,000,000. 
I think that would be a mistake, because 
it would create an inference that we are 
going that high. I am afraid, Mr. Chair- 
man, it would be considered by the 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
as a suggestion and mandate that they 
should go that far later on. 

Present restrictions in the bill on 
spending and authority to spend are 
sufficient. The bill now provides that no 
moneys can be expended for the purposes 
mentioned here beyond 2 years, and the 
President cannot by cont-act bind us be- 
yond 1946; and the Dirksen amendment 
provides that Congress still reserves its 
right to withdraw all of these powers by 
concurrent resolution, Then, too, it 
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must be remembered that Congress still 
has the power and the duty to decide the 
amount of appropriations to carry out 
this act. 

Now, to return to the provision of the 
Eaton amendment that only England 
should be aided—suppose tomorrow Ire- 
land gets mixed up in this thing, or sup- 
pose tomorrow some South American 
republic gets mixed up in this thing; do 
you mean by this amendment, Dr. Eaton, 
that you want to exclude aid to these 
democracies, to exclude aid to Greece or 
some other country over there fighting 
for the same democratic ideals England 
is fighting for? 

After all, Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Eaton] will defeat his real purpose 
to aid Great Britain. First of all, we 
in the United States should consider this 
bill from an American standpoint. If it 
is to operate to our best interest, the 
powers provided herein should be opera- 
tive through the United States itself. 
Give Great Britain $2,000,000,000 and 
you surrender the right of the United 
States to any manner of control over the 
purchasing power of that fund. That 
$2,000,000,000 will immediately come into 
competition with American buying on 
our markets and thus cause untold con- 
fusion. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Does 
not the gentleman think if this amend- 
ment is adopted, it will look as if the 
purpose of this bill is to protect English 
democracy and the British Empire? I 
am interested only incidentally in them. 

Mr. RICHARDS. There is no doubt 
about that. The minority has been say- 
ing all along that this is an English bill. 
If this amendment is put into the bill 
there will be some grounds for the 
assertion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Yes, to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We are vitally 
concerned in the defense of our country 
by aiding countries that are attacked by 
aggressors. That is the theory. What 
about China? We are interested in 
China. What about Greece and other 
countries that might get into the war— 
that are attacked? 

Mr. RICHARDS. The suggestion in 
this amendment is that we are interested 
only in the British Empire and in de- 
mocracy there, when as a matter of fact 
we are interested in democracies every- 
where. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Is there not a possibil- 
ity that the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Eaton] might have been thinking 
of the burden of interest that the Ameri- 
can people have to pay, if this bill is 
unlimited? 

Mr.RICHARDS. That is entirely pos- 
sible; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
again expired. 

AN ANALYSIS OF SEVEN AMENDMENTS ADDED TO 
ORIGINAL TEXT OF LEND-LEASE BILL 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 

support of the amendment, 
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Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Is it not true 
that the only democracy that needs help 
now is Britain, because we are-already 
furnishing China money and furnishing 
Greece money, and those countries are 
not subject to the Neutrality Act or the 
Johnson law? So that the only country 
that needs a change in our law is Britain, 
and aid to Britain is uppermost. 

Mr, MUNDT. I believe that is cor- 
rect. Aid to Britain is aid to all the 
democracies, because Britain is helping 
them in their struggles. The gentleman 
who preceded me used much time in 
stating that the Democratic majority of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs had 
accepted some important amendments, 
and so he tried to disparage the im- 
portance of the Eaton amendment. I 
think the record ought to be straightened 
out in that particular. I think the public 
is entitled to a clear explanation of the 
manner in which these amendments use 
so many words to say so very little. It 
seems to me as we examine these amend- 
ments there is a fundamental weakness 
in all of the amendments accepted thus 
far. In other words, the amendments 
that have been accepted have been 
amendments that in no way effectively 
decrease any of the vast powers it is pro- 
posed to delegate to the President and 
deny to Congress. They are amend- 
ments that do not adequately protect the 
coordinate position of this Congress, and, 
primarily, the amendments which have 
been offered that would reduce the war- 
provoking and war-making powers of the 
President have not been accepted. 

First, let me refer to the matter of 
the consultation with the Chiefs of Staffs 
to which the alternative amendment was 
suggested that the Chiefs of Staffs should 
certify in writing that materials were 
not needed for our national defense be- 
fore they could be given away by the 
President. That suggested amendment 
was defeated, and no progress was made 
upon that point. 

Next, take the limit of time. Instead 
of being a year or a year and a half so 
the Congress that granted the power 
would have the right to renew it this 
alternative amendment was also defeat- 
ed, and the time was made 2 years and 4 
months, with an amendment that con- 
tractual commitments could be contin- 
ued for as much as 5 years. 

The third amendment is the most truly 
innocuous of all. That one has to do 
with the matter of convoys. An amend- 
ment which I offered to make the convoy 
amendment effective by keeping those 
convoys out of belligerent waters was 
successfully resisted. As it is now written 
in the bill it is purely meaningless and 
is a nonentity in nomenclature if there 
ever was one. 

The fourth amendment is one which 
says that the President shall be required 
to make reports to Congress every 90 days 
on such matters as he deems wise to re- 
port to Congress. It is beautiful verbiage 
and I have no objection to it except that 
it seeks to fool the people into thinking 
Congress is to be kept fully advised of 
what takes place. Obviously to anybody 
who thinks, however, it means absolutely 
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nothing from the standpoint of protecting 
the powers of the Congress, as the Presi- 
dent is the sole judge of what he should 
or should not tell Congress. Congress 
would get just as much information with 
the amendment out as withitin. Itisa 
waste of words. 

The fifth amendment is an amend- 
ment stating that section 3 of the Neu- 
trality Act shall continue in effect unless 
the President modifies it. Charming 
language again but utterly meaningless. 
I have no objection to its being there ex- 
cept I simply object to any attitude that 
this Congress takes in telling the people 
that they have put a restraining and cor- 
rective amendment into the bill, when 
such is not actually the case. Since the 
President is empowered to modify section 
3 of the Neutrality Act at his discretion 
it logically follows that nothing there- 
in protects our place if it conflicts with 
the purposes of H. R. 1776. 

Asixth amendment says that the Presi- 
dent can give away or dispose of only 
$1,300,000,000 worth of our existing de- 
fense articles, leaving the estimate of 
their value entirely up to him. Conse- 
quently without a yardstick, we have no 
correction from the standpoint of how 
much can be given away and the only re- 
straint we have is the President’s judg- 
ment which was, of course, the case be- 
fore the amendment was added. 

The only remaining amendment is the 
Dirksen amendment, which says that a 
concurrent resolution by the Congress can 
repeal the powers granted in this act. 

THE DIRKSEN AMENDMENT DESCRIBED 


There are several difficulties with this 
so-called Dirksen amendment insofar as 
its being a protection for the people is 
concerned. In the first place, I have 
heard Democrats say that they believe it 
is unconstitutional. They believe it will 
not successfully empower Congress to 
recapture this power which it is now pro- 
posed we give away. It has been indicated 
that the Attorney General and the Su- 
preme Court, those two obliging and 
sturdy interpreters of modern democracy 
and the Constitution, might hold that a 
concurrent resolution could not repeal 
an act of Congress. Certainly a con- 
current resolution cannot repeal war if 
this so-called lend-lease act of Congress 
carries us into war. 

At best, all the Dirksen amendment 
can do is to enable us to lock the door 
after the horse has been stolen. It might 
enable us to retain the salvage rights of 
Congress, so that we can reclaim the 
wreck, but it does not enable the Con- 
gress to direct the pilot how he can 
avoid a catastrophe. No, my friends; 
these seven amendments have not altered 
the great war-making powers H. R. 1776 
would take from Congress and delegate to 
the President. They may deceive the 
credulous and the unwary for a time, but 
they do not protect the people you are 
elected to protect and represent. Let us 
adopt the Eaton amendment and thus aid 
Britain in an American way which will 
give her rapid aid without necessitating 
the abdication of Congress and without 
involving this country in the war. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. To use a 
common expression, “We have got to 
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hand it to England” when it comes to get- 
ting the things she wants by working the 
people of the rest of the world. The up- 
building of the mighty British Empire is 
the world’s greatest example of what can 
be accomplished by strategy, intrigue, 
and propaganda, commonly called “Brit- 
ish diplomacy.” The English have taken 
what they wanted where they found it, 
from the days of Sir Francis Drake 
and the English buccaneers that pillaged 
the treasures of the New World on the 
high seas from the Spanish galleons, 
and then reaching out to seize the treas- 
ures of the East by overrunning India 
and conquering its teeming millions. 
Later they turned their attention far- 
ther east and used their Navy to batter 
down the Chinese ports and force its un- 
fortunate people to open the couniry to 
the deadly opium traffic that British mer- 
chants might wax fat and grow rich on 
the nefarious opium trade. In our time 
they followed Oom Paul and the hapless 
Boers from the Cape Colony to the 
Transvaal where, unfortunately for these 
persevering people, they had settled on 
the world’s greatest storehouse of gold 
and diamonds, and in a bloody war the 
English divested the Boers of their land 
and its treasures to round out their cam- 
paign of world conquest whereby they 
possessed themselves in their far-flung 
dominions of a monopoly on diamonds 
and practically a monopoly on tin and 
rubber, a conquest that secured to them- 
selves a source of supply of 70 percent of 
that magical metal—gold—with which 
they proceeded-to control the world’s 
finances and the world’s policies. 

It is extremely interesting to follow the 
history of British maneuvering in build- 
ing up their financial and political con- 
trol, always intriguing, always manipu- 
lating, always achieving. They have 
learned “to divide and to rule.” 

When their control was threatened by 
the German Nation, they brought France, 
Italy, and Russia into the conflict and, 
when the outcome hung in the balance, 
they pulled the mighty forces of America 
into the war on their side. Many arti- 
fices were invented and proved their 
effectiveness in the last war, artifices 
which are being used by these master 
manipulators with greater effectiveness 
in the present conflict than ever before. 

Propaganda and financial manipula- 
tion are obtaining results never dreamed 
of in the last war. Price manipulations 
here in the United States are forcing 
our producers of raw materials to in- 
voluntarily make heavy contributions in 
supplying the essentials used by the 
English in prosecuting the present war. 
And now, after paving the way with one 
of the most effective propaganda cam- 
paigns ever waged, a bold move is being 
made to manipulate the American people 
into digging down into their pockets and 
financing this war. No matter what it 
takes or how great a sacrifice we must 
make under this plan, we are not to ask 
much in the way of repayment, just the 
return of the things we furnish or “re- 
payment in kind or property.” 

Of course, we remember our experience 
at the close of the last war. We realized 
then we must avoid upsetting our na- 
tional economy by dumping vast quan- 
tities of war supplies on the domestic 
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market; such a huge assortment of 
planes, trucks, automobiles, barbwire, 
lumber, and millions of other articles 
would glut the American market, with 
disastrous consequences. 

We will have to decide in the future, 
as we did then, to sell what we could for 
as low as 10 cets on the dollar and to 
destroy the rest. Congress is rushing 
through this wonderful program, and 
“British diplomacy” is being vindicated. 

Mr, Chairman, you certainly have got 
to hand it to England. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Eaton]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on the 
amendment has been exhausted. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to take 5 minutes, because I 
have expressed my views on the pending 
bill, I find in today’s issue of the Wash- 
ington Daily News a very informative 
editorial that I think should be called 
to the attention of the Committee. It 
reads as follows: 

One thing very hard to understand, in 
connection with the pressure for quick pas- 
sage of the lend-lease bill, is Canada’s 
attitude. 

Canada is in the war and has been from 
the start. The United States is out of the 
war and wants to stay out. Yet this bill 
proposes the United States do things Canada 
has not done to aid England. 

Canada has not passed a lend-lease bill, 
although Canada, like the United States, is 
selling great amounts of warstuffs to Eng- 
land. Certain sentimentalists are b 
into voice and print with the cry it is ignoble 
for us to require England to convert her 
investments in this country into dollars with 
which to buy American armaments. But 
Canada, a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, is selling armaments to 
England on exactly this basis. 

British investments in Canada exceed 
$2,000,000,000. Canada is simply using the 
proceeds of her sales to England to buy up 
and “repatriate” large quantities of these 
British holdings. A recent report stated 
Canadian purchases of this sort since the war 
began have run to some $200,000,000 and are 
continuing. 

Canadian officials are now said to be dis- 
cussing adoption of a lend-lease plan—not 
because they consider it a duty or because 
England asks it, but because, if the United 
States adopts such a plan, they foresee Eng- 
land will prefer to take war supplies from the 
United States on lend-lease terms rather than 
from Canada on her present terms. 

We would not belittle the magnificent con- 
tributions Canada is making in men and 
money to help her mother country. And 
we're not suggesting we would oppose lend- 
ing, leasing, or even giving war materials to 
England—when she has run out of American 
dollars and investments convertible into 
dollars. 

But Canada owes England an allegiance 
which we do not. Canada is fighting for 
what she believes to be her national interest, 
while we know our national interest is to 


keep out of the fight if we can. If Canada 


finds nothing irregular, mean, or grasping in 
requiring England to cash in her Canadian 
investments, why, so long as England has in- 
vestments in this country, should we adopt 
a more altruistic—and, for us, a more dan- 
gerous—policy? 
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Why shouldn't we ask England to cash her 
investments in the form of colonies in this 
hemisphere—investments that are economic 
liabilities to her and would be great na- 
tional-defense assets to us? Why should we 
rush to adopt a policy Canada has not 
adopted, and so force the Canadians to follow 
our example in order that they may compete 
with us? 


The foregoing practically states the 
views that I have stated heretofore on the 
floor of this House. I simply want to add, 
Mr. Chairman, that in the passage of this 
bill we are taking a position that Canada 
has not deemed necessary. We are sub- 
stituting the American taxpayer for the 
British taxpayer. I am willing to help 
her when she shows she has to have help 
in a financial way, but as long as she has 
money and property and her subjects 
have, I claim her taxpayers should be 
made to pay and not ours. This is Eng- 
land's war, and not ours. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I wish to thank the 
gentleman for adding argument to my 
position on this bill. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BENDER. The Chair stated that 
time had expired on this particular 
amendment. I was not aware that the 
time had been fixed. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 
Under the rules of the House, 5 minutes 
for the amendment and 5 minutes 
against the amendment is in order. 

Mr. BENDER. I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes 
to make a statement. The Chair will 
state, in fairness, that there are only 16 
minutes remaining of the time fixed, and 
quite a number of amendments to sec- 
tion 3 are still on the Clerk’s desk. In 
fairness to Members offering those 
amendments it does occur to the Chair 
that Members who want to speak gener- 
ally on the bill should refrain from tak- 
ing up all of the time when amendments 
are pending on the Clerk’s desk. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Does the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts desire recognition? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Ido, 
Mr. Chairman. I desire to speak upon 
an amendment which I have sent to the 
desk. I shall introduce it as a substi- 
tute amendment after the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Eaton] is voted upon. It has 
relation to that section, and I suggest 
that the Clerk read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentle- 
woman indulge the Chair? The Chair 
wants to be as fair as possible. Does the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BENDER] have 
an amendment to the pending amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BENDER. No. 
amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 


I have another 
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Mr. TABER. In view of the fact sev- 
eral amendments are pending at the desk 
which Members will want to debate, I 
make the point of order at this time 
against any further amendments striking 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair, of 
course, would have to overrule the point 
of order. The Chair was just making an 
observation in the interest of what 
seemed to the Chair to be eminent fair- 
ness to Members having amendments on 
the desk. 

The gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
[Mrs. Rocers] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk may read my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will read for information the 
amendment to be offered by the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to be offered by Mrs. ROGERS 
of Massachusetts: Page 4, after line 6, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 4. The President shall, m return for 
effective aid we furnish other nations, de- 
mand that these nations, through a solemn 
covenant, pledge themselves to a cooperative 
arrangement which would assure an outlet 
for American goods in the peacetime world 
markets.” 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the proposed amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas reserves a point of order against 
the amendment. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment is in line with 
one of four suggestions made by Presi- 
dent William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, and is offered with a 
view to clarifying and perfecting this bill. 
It is a most constructive amendment. I 
quote the following from a statement Mr. 
Green made before our Foreign Affairs 
Committee during the course of the hear- 
ings on the bill regarding his suggested 
amendment: 

The aftermath of the present struggle will 
be a crucial test of our economic system and 
even of our institutions themselves. I can- 
not think of a fairer and yet more imperative 
safeguard against utter chaos and collapse 
at the end of this war that is now raging 
throughout the world than a clear-cut for- 
mula of the full economic participation by 
the United States in the period of post- 
war reconstruction, 


It seems only fair that the Nation 
should insist, Mr. Chairman, to reciprocal 
trade after the war is over. I think 
the gentleman from Florida IMr. 
GREEN] is absolutely correct. Can you 
picture, for instance, our being content to 
see in England workers manufacturing 
products—war materials, if you will, as 
has been suggested by the proponents of 
this bill, as replacements for guns, air- 
planes, tanks, loaned by the United 
States—while our own workers in our own 
country remain idle? And the same may 
be said of other commodities, other ma- 
terials the different nations make. 

Many letters have come to me, Mr. 
Chairman, stating that during the World 
War President Wilson, and I khow it to 
be true—I was in Washington at the 
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time—had plans for the aftermath of the 
war, plans for the employment of people 
during that period when we were straight- 
ening out our economic conditions, plans 
that would put this Nation on a much 
better financial basis. 

One of the reasons so many people 
dread the passage of this bill is because 
at the end of hostilities, at the end of 
what may well be our actual participa- 
tion in the war, there will be resulting 
collapse in the economic world, the com- 
mercial and agricultural world. 

I earnestly hope, Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment may be adopted. It has the 
wholehearted support of labor. I do not 
see how any person could object to the 
provisions of the amendment. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. BEITER. Could not the purpose 
sought to be accomplished by the gentle- 
woman be better accomplished through 
a separate bill such as the one that set 
up the Public Works Administration a 
number of years ago? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No; 
I think we should do it today, here and 
now. Frankly, I think there would be 
very much more support for the pending 
bill if there were some indication that 
labor, our workers, and our industry 
would be protected before and after 
hostilities are over. 

Mr. Chairman, I greatly deplore the 
limitation of time on this, the most im- 
portant section of the entire bill, the 
crux of the whole bill. No amendments 
of any kind that really improve the bill 
have been accepted. I would remind 
the Members of the House very seriously 
that while we may be spending some 
hours here today, if we enter this awful 
holocaust the war may continue for 20 
or 30 years and our men be horribly 
mutilated or killed in that war, and our 
country may be bankrupt. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I deplore the attempt 
on the part of Members on both sides of 
the aisle to bring partisanship into the 
consideration of this bill. I feel that this 
is a matter of so great moment that we 
should consider it entirely on its merits. 
I have felt that there is a great responsi- 
bility on all of us. I do not take much 
stock in the argument that this thing or 
that thing can keep us out of war. I feel 
with the situation in the world such as 
it is today that we shall be in the war the 
minute Mr. Hitler feels it is to his advan- 
tage to strike at us. [Applause.] When 
that will be and why it will be will be 
beyond us to understand, but he will feel 
that it is to his advantage to do it. 

I do not want to be a party to any move 
that is going to draw us nearer to the 
war. I feel with the situation in the 
world as it is today we should take every 
precaution we can to avoid affirmative, 
definite, positive acts that would involve 
us in war. I feel with the situation as it 
stands we must provide as much aid as 
we can to Britain. On the other hand, 
there are some things this bill does that 
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are absolutely impossible from the stand- 
point of anyone who does not want de- 
liberately to get into hostilities, or dele- 
gate to the President power to get us into 
hostilities. I seek to strike at two of these 
things in the amendment I shall propose 
as soon as I get an opportunity, an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
I propose to strike out of section 3 the 
words “lease” and “lend.” 

Just think of the enormity of our at- 
tempting to own a gun, an airplane, or 
a warship and letting somebody else, a 
party to a war in which we are not a 
combatant, fight with it. I cannot go 
along with such a thing as that. I do 
not see how any American who has any 
idea that we should keep out of war can 
do it. 

Taking these words “lease” and “lend” 
out of the bill would still leave to the 
President power to sell, exchange, trans- 
fer, or otherwise dispose of those articles. 
It would give him the opportunity to turn 
over to those who are fighting the Hitler 
outfit anything he should turn over to 
them, but it would leave it so those things 
must be absolutely disposed of and the 
title to them passed before they were 
used in combat. I regard this as a very 
important amendment and one that 
should receive the support of the mem- 
bership of this Committee when it is 
offered. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield: 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I might be in line 
with everything the gentleman says, but 
to strike out the words “lease” and “lend” 
and to leave in the bill the words “or 
otherwise dispose of“ seems at first sight 
to be a distinction without a difference, 
How does the gentleman differentiate be- 
tween them? 

Mr. TABER. I explained that once be- 
fore. “Otherwise disposed of“ means 
absolute disposition. It can mean noth- 
ing else and that would leave us clear 
where we would not be absolutely sticking 
our necks out and getting into the mess. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment proposed 
to be offered by the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, the question with re- 
spect to labor was thoroughly threshed 
out yesterday on this floor; therefore this 
amendment is not needed and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs asks that it be 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 


from New Jersey [Mr. Eaton]. 


The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts) there were—ayes 87, noes 123. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed Mr. ARNOLD and Mr. Eaton to 
act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 120, 
noes 177. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Has the 
time limit for debate expired on sec- 
tion 3? 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes re- 
main. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. If there 
are to be any other amendments offered 
I think it would be fair to divide the 5 
minutes. I do not know what is going 
to be offered. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I expect 
to use but 1 minute. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RABAUT. How many amend- 
ments are there on the desk? 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not 


advised of that. Apparently there are 
several. 


The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
LMr. TABER], 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Taper: Page 2, 
beginning in line 14, strike out all of sec- 
tion 3 and insert a substitute as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) The President may, from 
time to time, when he deems it in the in- 
terest of national defense, authorize the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
or the head of any other department or 
agency of the Government— 

“(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories, 
and shipyards under their jurisdiction, or 
otherwise procure, any defense article for 
the government of any country whose de- 
fense the President deems vital to the de- 
fense of the United States. 

“(2) To sell, transfer, exchange, or other- 
wise dispose of, to any such government any 
defense article, but no defense article not 
manufactured or procured under paragraph 
(1) shall in any way be disposed of under 
this paragraph, except after consultation 
with the Chief of Staff of the Army or the 
Chief of Naval Operations of the Navy, or 
both. The value of defense articles disposed 
of in any way under authority of this para- 
graph, and procured from funds heretofore 
appropriated, shall not exceed $1,300,000,000, 

“(3) To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, 
recondition, or otherwise to place in good 
working order any defense article for any 
such government, 

“(4) To communicate to any such govern- 
ment any defense information, pertaining to 
any defense article furnished to such govern- 
ment under paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

“(5) To release for export any defense 
article to any such government. 

“(b) The terms and conditions upon 
which any such foreign government receives 
any aid authorized under subsection (a) 
shall be those which the President deems 
satisfactory, and the benefit to the United 
States may be payment or repayment in kind 
or property, or any other direct or indirect 
benefit which the President deems satis- 
factory. 

“(c) Neither the President nor the head of 
any department or agency shall, after June 
30, 1943, exercise any of the powers conferred 
by or pursuant to subsection (a), nor shall 
such powers be exercised if terminated by a 
concurrent resolution by both Houses of the 
Congress except to carry out a contract or 
agreement with such a government made 
before July 1, 1943. 
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“(d) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize or to permit the authorization 
of convoying vessels by naval vessels of the 
United States.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
stated a few moments ago, this amend- 
ment is designed to strike out the words 
“Jease-lend.” I cannot conceive how 
anyone can vote to have some other 
country, the belligerent in a war in which 
we are not engaged, fight with things 
that we have title to. I feel that when 
those things are turned over to another 
country they should be turned over and 
absolutely disposed of. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true 
that the gentleman’s amendment is a 
substitute for the entire section 3? And 
that, in addition to striking out the words 
“lease” and “lend,” the gentleman strikes 
out the words “notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law’’? 

Mr. TABER. I do. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Rendering ab- 
esi oc nugatory the very heart of the 


Mr. TABER. It does not render any- 
thing nugatory. Any subsequent act 
governs. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York, as 
stated by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, would attempt to have the House 
reverse itself on something that it has 
already decided on. It would also take 
away from the President some discretion 
as to whether he can lease or lend, for 
instance, vessels or boats or equipment 
or other material, not necessarily arms 
or ammunition. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Taser) there 
were—ayes 82, noes 132. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Rocers of 
Massachusetts: Page 4, after line 6, insert a 
new section, as follows: 

“Src. 4. The President shall, in return for 
effective aid we furnish other nations, de- 
mand that these nations through a solemn 
covenant pledge themselves to a cooperative 
arrangement which would assure an outlet 
for <page goods in a peacetime world 
market.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mrs. Rocers) there 
were—ayes 71, noes 127. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HARRINGTON: 
On page 3, line 22, after the period, insert the 
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following: “As a further condition upon 
which any such foreign government receives 
any aid authorized under this act such ccun- 
try shall agree to purchase from the United 
States each year an amount of lard, pork 
products, vegetable oils, cotton, wheat, wheat 
flour, and tobacco equal to the average of 
United States exports of such commodities 
to such country for the 4 fiscal years pre- 
ceding July 1, 1940.” 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
is any time left for debate on this sec- 
tion? 2 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been 
exhausted on this section. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the purpose of this amendment is to make 
it mandatory that the defense items we 
have the most of, as well as the defense 
items we have the least of, shall be in- 
cluded in this magnificent gesture of all- 
out aid to England. 

We have it on no less authority than 
Napoleon that food is a primary necessity 
of war, equally important as guns and 
ammunition. In fact, starvation is the 
hoped-for means of achieving victory on 
both sides in Europe. 

At this moment the industrial machine 
of the United States is struggling and 
straining in a tremendous effort to pro- 
duce more and more war gocds. We face 
an acute shortage of tanks and planes 
and guns and armament. 

At the same time the granaries and 
warehouses and cold-storage plants of 
America are literally overflowing with our 
surpluses of food and fabric raw ma- 
terials. Of these items we have the 
greatest excess in the history of our 
country. 

Everyone knows that the producers of 
corn, cotton, wheat, and tobacco are 
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suffering from surplus. The war compli- 
cated an already existent problem by 
cutting off world markets. These farmers 
stand to suffer more. The war is bring- 
ing more hardship to them by increasing 
the price of practically everything they 
buy and depressing the price of every- 
thing they sell. And the situation is 
steadily getting worse. 

Therefore I urge my colleagues from 
the cotton South, the corn and wheat 
country, and the tobacco regions, to join 
in insisting that as long as we are going 
to share our shortages with England we 
share our surpluses, too. 

All of you from agricultural districts 
know that the minute the arms embargo 
was lifted England tapered off her pur- 
chases of food and fabric in this country 
and started spending the money for mu- 
nitions. The point has been reached 
where almost every English dollar spent 
in this country is spent for munitions and 
nothing for food. And our granaries are 
glutted. 

Somebody may raise the objection that 
there is a shortage of bottoms in which 
to ship food to England. I do not accept 
this excuse. Surely England is importing 
food from somewhere, as she does not and 
cannot feed herself. And as long as we 
are going to finance the war for her, let 
us insist that she buy some of her food 
and cotton here as well as her guns, 

Roughly, this amendment means only 
about $200,000,000 a year to the corn, cot- 
ton, wheat, and tobacco growers of the 
United States. It is a small item, com- 
paratively. Yet it means much to the 
farmers burdened by surpluses and low 
prices. And it means something to our 
own Treasury, which is holding the bag 
for loans made on some of these sur- 
pluses. 

To repeat, my friends, as long as we 
are going to be the arsenal for the democ- 
racies, let us be the granary, too, and 
thereby do ourselves a good turn. 


United States exports to United Kingdom by fiscal years, July 1 to June 30 


Fresh por 
Canned pork....... 
Pickled por 


1937-38 1938-39 Average 
119, 355, 000 | 143, 253, 000 | 105, 486, 666 
56, 119,000 | 72,606,000 | 57,368, 000 
1. 721. 060 525, 000 1, 179, 666 
22, 623,000 | 29,195,000 | 17,339, 000 
241, 664, 000 | 232, 098, 000 | 216, 746, 666 
193, 000 66, 000 101, 383 


Value 
Lard, including neutral lard: 
Pounds 


1939 


59, 063, 000 63, 129, 000 

$12, 128, 000 $12, 041, 000 

75, 302, 000 | 124, $10, 000 151, 221, 000 

$8, 795,000 | $11, 265,000 | $10, 779, 000 

1, 514, 000 808, 000 1, 111, 000 

, 436, 000 | $41, 150, 000 000 

6, 662, 000 24, 892, 000 22, 876, 000 

$6, 939, 000 | $23,904,000 814, 301, 000 

— seca 203, 345, 000 | 262, 418. 000 113, 010, 000 
RE $87, 416, 000 | $111,317, 000 | $35, 107, 000 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. HARRINGTON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The . There being no 
further amendments to section 3, the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. All contracts or agreements made 
for the disposition of any defense articie or 
defense information pursuant to section 3 
shall contain a clause by which the foreign 
government undertakes that it will not, with- 
out the consent of the President, transfer 
title to or possession of such defense article 
or defense information by gift, sale, or other- 
wise, or permit its use by anyone not an 
officer, employee, or agent of such foreign 
government. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, or the head of any other depart- 
ment or agency of the Government involved 
shall, when any such defense article or de- 
fense information is exported, immediately 
inform the department or agency designated 
by the President to administer section 6 of 
the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), of the 
quantities, character, value, terms of dispo- 
sition, and destination of the article and in- 
formation so exported. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 4, line 14, after the figure “5”, insert 
“(a)” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, after line 
22, insert the following: 

“(b) The President from time to time, but 
not less frequently than once every 90 days, 
shall transmit to the Congress a report of 
operations under this act except such in- 
formation as he deems incompatible with the 
public interest to disclose. Reports provided 
for under this subsection shall be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Senate or the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, as the 
case may be, if the Senate or the House of 
Representatives, as the case may be, is not 
in session.” 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FisnH to the 
committee amendment: On page 4, line 25, 
after the word “act”, insert “including all 
agencies of the Government utilized by the 
President in the administration of this act 
to report to Congress in detail on the man- 
ner in which the tasks assigned to such 
agencies are being executed, also to report 
the progress of the entire program as well 
as its effect upon employment, wage, and 
price trends.” 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
propose to take more than a few minutes 
upon this amendment. This is an 
amendment that was proposed by Mr. 
William Green before our committee. It 
is another labor amendment. I thought 
possibly those on the majority side might 
have thought this matter over last night 
and have reconsidered their opposition 
to the last labor amendment. We now 
give them a chance to vote right. I am 
submitting now the second proposal of- 
fered by Mr. Green to safeguard labor's 
rights. If the Democratic majority want 
to defeat it as they did yesterday, that 
is their responsibility. I have kept my 
word to Mr. Green by introducing it. I 
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believe it is a good amendment. That is 
all I want to say, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FısH] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther amendments to section 5, the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from time to time, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions and accomplish the 
purposes of this act. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the Chair tell me where 
we are in the bill? I had an amendment 
on page 5 to section 5. The amendment 
was on the desk. I did not realize the 
Clerk was going on. I sent the amend- 
ment up yesterday and it has been at the 
Clerk’s desk for 2 days. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mrs. Rocers: On 
page 4, line 25, after the word “act”, insert a 
period and strike out the rest of the sen- 
tence. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask that the Members refrain 
from calling “vote.” I rise to tell the ma- 
jority that they lost a vote, and more 
than one vote, this afternoon by their 
high-handed procedure. It is obvious 
they regard the bill as sinister. I claimed 
in the hearings, and I ask everyone of you 
to read the hearings, that a gag rule was 
applied in the hearings. If you read 
them you will agree with me. I claim 
there has been gag action by the majority 
this afternoon. There has been steam- 
roller methods in voting down perfect- 
ing amendments. 

After the refusal of the Members to de- 
bate, even for more than 15 minutes the 
intensely human amendment regarding 
the not sending of our men to fight in 
Europe I detected the probability in the 
minds of many that this bill would lead 
to our men going to war. Otherwise 
they would be willing to discuss at least 
a modified amendment to the so-called 
Rankin amendment. 

I also ask the minority leader, I should 
have said the majority leader, if he does 
not wish to withdraw the accusation he 
made earlier in the debate against the 
sincere people who wrote us against this 
bill. I should like to show the minority 
leader—I know he is a World War vet- 
eran and has a very distinguished record 
himself—the letters I have from men 
who suffered terribly, who gave their 
arms and their legs during the war. 
Surely they are not so soon forgotten and 
they have certainly a right to be heard. 
I should like to show him letters from the 
rank and file, letters from lawyers and 
judges, from merchants, from the Amer- 
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ican Legion, men who are perfectly sin- 
cere in feeling that this bill as now writ- 
ten is a further step toward war and a 
very dangerous bill. I would like to show 
him letters written by the mothers of 
men. Mr. Chairman, I represent the 
largest district in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Hundreds of letters have 
come from there and from all over the 


country. 
Mr. Chairman, by striking out those 


words, “not incompatible with the epublic 
interest” the House would receive the in- 


formation to which it is entitled. Leav- 
ing those words in this section gives an 
excuse not to give the Congress complete 


information. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am sorry I cannot yield. The gentleman 
has shut us off this afternoon while we 
were discussing I believe the most im- 
portant and far-reaching bill in our his- 
tory. The gentleman can speak himself. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, the House is 
certainly entitled to information that is 
to be given to foreign countries as pro- 
vided in this bill. I bitterly resent, Mr. 
Chairman, the implication that you and 
you and everyone in this Chamber here 
today are not so worthy of receiving in- 
formation as are the people of foreign 
countries. I claim that it is a direct in- 
sult to Members of Congress who, in 
taking our oath of office, have sworn to 
uphold the Constitution and protect the 
United States. Are we to be trusted less 
than foreigners? 

There is nothing in this bill that makes 
sure England will receive any aid. 

Mr. Chairman, no one wants to help 
England more than I do. A liberal and 
specified sum would assist her and would 
leave our own defenses stronger. As a 
result of the action here today in refus- 
ing to accept improving and perfecting 
amendments, I believe this bill is neither 
in the interest of Great Britain nor in 
the interest of the United States. 
Therefore I shall vote against it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose is to call 
to the attention of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts that she has made some 
very confusing statements that are 
rather hard to understand. She was 
referring to the minority leader. I am 
sure she must have been very confused, 
because on two occasions she mentioned 
the minority leader. I at least wanted 
to protect my good friend from Massa- 
chusetts; otherwise I would not have 
risen, because I wanted to correct the 
gentlewoman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I always yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s consideration, 
but he need not try to protect me. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Sometimes we 
have to protect ourselves from our 
friends. 

I just want to make this terse observa- 
tion: The gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts has made one of the most startling 
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statements that has ever been made in 
the history of this Government, in my 
opinion. Recognizing the grave danger, 
recognizing the dangerous situation that 
confronts our country, she has just said 
that she is going to vote against the bill 
because she does not like something that 
happened in this Chamber this after- 
noon. I think that is amazing. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, while 
we here in America are today enjoying 
all the freedom and liberty guaranteed to 
us by our Constitution, there is raging in 
Europe and Asia a bloody battle against 
our form of government. It is a battle 
between the forces of totalitarianism and 
democracy. 

For several days now we have been 
debating what to do and how to do it; 
whether the passage of the bill H. R. 
1776, commonly known as the lease-lend 
bill, will render adequate aid to the op- 
pressed nations, or whether passage of 
that legislation will bring us to war with 
the aggressor nations. 

I have studied the bill, read the hear- 
ings held by the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, listened to the speeches 
on the subject over the radio, read news- 
papers and magazines, and also the reams 
of circulars and pamphlets on the subject 
that have come to my desk. 

From all this I have come to the defi- 
nite conclusion that the people of this 
great country of ours are united in keep- 
ing out of war and keeping war out of 
America. No one, insofar as I can ascer- 
tain, wants war. I am sure that I do not 
want war. 

We did not want war in 1917. We do 
not want war now, nor in the future; and 
if it was for us to make the decision, I am 
sure we would not have war now or later. 

Unfortunately, however, we have very 
little to say in the matter, if we are to 
judge the future by the actions of Hitler 
2 cohorts during the past year and 
a $ 

Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium, and 
the other countries that have been taken 
over by Germany did not want war. Nor- 
way had had no wars in 102 years; Hol- 
land had been 147 years without an 
armed conflict. War was not their choice 
but it came to them. 

In view of what has happened to 
others, and despite our great desire for 
peace, we cannot just sit idly by and hope 
that we may be spared the same fate that 
has been visited on the peace-loving peo- 
ples of Europe. We must prepare for any 
eventuality that may come to us. What 
are we going to do? Let us face the 
facts. Let us decide right now that we 
are going to do everything we can to keep 
war out of America. Having reached 
that decision, we must now decide how 
best that can be done. 

Would it be wise for us to be satisfied 
to prepare our defense, and hope that it 
will be ready in time to repulse Hitler 
and his allies when he decides to attack 
us? Or would it be wiser for us to help 
those nations that are now giving all that 
is in them to not only stop Hitler’s march 
but also to annihilate him and his totali- 
tarian order, which he has proclaimed 
. on a new order throughout the 
world. 
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Let us not fool ourselves, Mr. Chair- 
men. If Hitler is successful in his attack 
on England, as he has been in his attacks 
upon other countries, this country will 
be his next objective. When he thinks 
the time is ripe for him to act against us 
he will not tell us so in so many words— 
because that is not his way of doing 
things—but he will sneak up on us, if he 
can, as he has done upon other countries. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, I do not fear an 
invasion of our soil next week, next 
month, nor even next year. But I do 
fee] certain that Hitler will attempt to 
impose his rule upon America at the first 
opportunity. Even if it is not by force of 
arms, Mr. Chairman, there are many 
other ways that Hitler can use in his at- 
tempt to subject us to his wishes. It may 
be economically, politically, or through 
some other means. He is not divulging 
his plans. 

I need not relate here the hardships 
and persecutions suffered by those unfor- 
tunate peoples over which Hitler now has 
control. That is too well known to every- 
body. But I will say, God help us and 
save us from such a fate. 

Britain is waging a valiant fight to pre- 
serve democracy. We are interested to a 
great degree in seeing that democracy is 


-not destroyed. We are interested in the 


preservation of democracy because it 
means everything to us here in America. 

It is our duty therefore to help to pre- 
serve it. We can best do that by helping 
Britain in this fight. We can, and we 
have already, to some extent, rendered 
aid by furnishing arms, ammunition, air- 
planes, and destroyers which we consid- 
ered obsolete. We should continue; yes, 
and increase this type of aid, always 
making sure that we are not jeopardiz- 
ing our own defense by stripping our 
Army, Navy, or airforce of adequate ma- 
terial and equipment. 

Britain does not need our men. Only 
a few days ago there appeared in the 
hewspapers an article announcing that 
boys of 19 and 20, and young men of 36 
years of age were just being called up 
for service, indicating that up until now 
Britain has mobilized only those classes 
between the ages of 21 and 35 years. 
There is a great reservoir of men avail- 
able now right in England. This article 
confirmed the information I obtained in 
a private conversation I had about 9 
months ago with one of the leaders in 
the British Parliament. This man in- 
formed me then that England had about 
3,000,000 men that she could muster into 
the service if only uniforms and equip- 
ment were available. No, Mr. Speaker, 
Britain does not need men; she needs 
material assistance and in furnishing her 
that aid we are keeping war out of 
America and we are keeping America 
out of war. 

If we fail to render adequate assist- 
ance, and England falls, it will be neces- 
sary for us to furnish not only war ma- 
terial, but we will find it necessary to 
place our boys on the firing line. If 
Hitler forces war upon us we will sacri- 
fice not only our materials of war and 
our fighting men, but we will also subject 
our women and children to all sorts of 
hardships, hardships that cannot be fully 
understood by anyone who has not been 
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in a war, either in the military service 
or in an invaded country. 

Because I want to keep war out of 
America and America out of war, Mr. 
Chairman, I shall vote for H. R. 1776, a 
bill further to promote our national 
defense. 

LApplause.] 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, for 
the past several thousand years men 
have struggled to free themselves in one 
way or another from the tyranny of 
various forms of dictatorship. Through 
these heroic efforts of men of the past, 
this great country has become the per- 
fection of what we now call democracy. 
Is it our contention that America owes 
nothing to the past and that it can, by 
declaring its own self-sufficiency and own 
satisfaction, maintain that it should have 
no part in shaping the destiny of a 
future world? 

Our whole argument has been waged 
around the theory of self-preservation. 
I contend that many of these countries 
that are now fighting for their lives and 
have lost their independence and liberty 
as free men have contributed materially 
to the advancement of our own country. 
It is true that we should not engage in 
the quarrels of any foreign country from 
the fact that we had no part in the 
creating of things that brought about 
these quarrels, and, particularly, had 
nothing to do with the beginning of this 
terrible conflict. But I do think Amer- 
ica owes to those forces that are fighting 
for their lives, directly or indirectly, or 
fighting to preserve the heritage which 
is ours, our entire moral support and 
everything we can possibly spare of our 
material substance in this time of world 
peril. 

I believe that it is possible to gain our 
objectives without even thinking of or 
consenting to the sending of a single sol- 
itary soldier across the sea. In conflicts 
of this kind you cannot determine the 
outcome by measuring the relative 
strength of armaments. 

There are other very important con- 
siderations, namely, the justice of the 
cause for which men struggle, the inabil- 
ity for any military organization to com- 
prehend and understand what the future 
might bring. For example, the Italian 
who looked upon himself as the Napoleon 
incarnate, who used all the skill and in- 
telligence that he had in order to enter 
the conflict when he saw the victim al- 
most within the grasp of its pursuer. He 
bided his time and chose a time when 
he should join the chase in order to be 
there to get his part of the hide. Yet, 
where is he today? The great Napoleon 
has now lost his African possessions, and 
all the dream of the expansion of his 
empire has vanished and he is now under 
the control of the Nazi dictator—not 
Napoleon—he is not even playing a good 
second fiddle. 

These are the fortunes of war and no 
man can tell what the fortunes of war 
will be tomorrow. So I say, in answer to 
those who say the democracies cannot 
win because they are weak, forget these 
events of past history. If our great coun- 
try will, in unity, mobilize through its 
ingenuity, through its combination of 
labor and industry it can provide the 
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means whereby the democracies can be- 
come supreme in the air and rule the 
waves; and when that day comes this 
war will be over. It was true in the last 
war, there was not a shot fired on German 
soil, but the German Empire fell, and it 
can and will do it again. It is my opin- 
ion that when these oppressed people who 
have known what liberty was and under- 
stand the blessings that come to free 
men, are aware that this country has 
thrown its whole moral and part of its 
economic support on the side of right, 
there will again be rekindled in the hearts 
of these men who love liberty the desire 
for freedom, and a firmer grasp will be 
taken upon the torch of liberty. 

This is not a question of whether or 
not we like Great Britain, or any other 
country. It so happens that the struggle 
now being made by the democracies is 
expedient, for the preservation of our 
ideals and in the interest of our own 
national defense. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated from time to time, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions and accom- 
plish the purposes of this act. 

(b) All money and all property which is 
converted into money received under section 
3 from any government shall, with the ap- 
proval of the Director of the Budget, revert 
to the respective appropriation or appropria- 
tions out of which funds were expended with 
respect to the defense article or defense in- 
formation for which such consideration is 
received, and shall be available for expendi- 
ture for the purpose for which such expended 
funds were appropriated by law, during the 
fiscal year in which such funds are received 
and the ensuing fiscal year. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WADSWORTH: On 
page 5, after line 21, insert a new paragraph 
reading as follows: 

“The gross expense to the United States 
of the exercise of the authority in this act 
with respect to defense articles and defense 
information shall not exceed in the aggre- 
gate the sum of $7,000,000,000: Provided, That 
the elements of such expense and the 
amounts comprising such aggregate shall be 
determined, respectively, by the head of each 
department and agency concerned, under 
regulations to be approved by the President, 
which shall be uniform so far as practicable 
for all departments and agencies.” 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a 
few days ago I urged upon the considera- 
tion of the managers of this bill, and it 
may be recollected that I did so as a 
friend of the measure, the suggestion that 
an over-all limitation be placed upon the 
funds authorized to be appropriated for 
the carrying out of the purposes of this 
act. The amendment which I have just 
offered is intended, if it meets the ap- 
proval of the Committee, to establish 
such a limitation. 

I may say at the beginning that the 
establishment of such a limitation is very 
frequently done. Time after time the 
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Congress has passed acts authorizing the 
performance of certain functions by Gov- 
ernment, the performance of which must 
depend upon the expenditure of money 
and in the passage of those acts has 
stated a maximum amount to be author- 
ized. Under such authorizations the Di- 
rector of the Budget or the department 
involved submits estimates for the appro- 
priations thereafter to be made and de- 
fends them before the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House in the first 
instance. This procedure is known to 
every Member of the House. There is 
nothing unusual, in fact, it is the custom- 
ary procedure and it is the more custom- 
ary the more important the bill. I think 
I am justified in making that assertion. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very briefly; yes. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman does not 
in any way nean to imply that by fixing 
the gross limit as he has that the Con- 
gress should appropriate anything unless 
thoroughly justified. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Nothing of the 
sort. Of course, it is well known to all 
of us that under a limited authorization 
the Chief Executive must defend the esti- 
mates made to the Congress for the ap- 
propriations to come thereafter although 
those estimates may be smaller in the 
aggregate than the total of the authoriza- 
tion, and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions may decide to appropriate a sum of 
money smaller than the authorized limit 
fixed in the original act. 

It will be noted, Mr. Chairman, I have 
used in this amendment the phrase “gross 
expense to the United States of the exer- 
cise of the authority of this act.” By the 
use of that expression it will be seen that 
this coverage, we will say, of $7,000,000,- 
000, this ceiling, so called, will include in 
the first instance the value of the goods 
which have been manufactured already 
or are now being manufactured as the 
result of appropriations heretofore made 
by the Congress. - 

In other words, it will include in the 
$7,000,000,000 the $1,300,000,000 limita- 
tion already set in that limited field 
through the amendment originally 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taber], and for which a substitute 
was adopted. It will include also all ex- 
penditures to be made as the result of 
appropriations hereafter to be made 
under this act. Goods now in process 
will be covered, and goods hereafter to 
be made will be covered. Moreover, it 
will include expenditures which may re- 
sult from commitments and obligations 
entered into by the President prior to 
the expiration of our 2-year period but 
which cannot be filled or matured at that 
time. So when we use the phrase “gross 
expense” we cover the entire program, 
starting with the enactment of this bill, 
retroactive to some extent, and continu- 
ing on to the end of the authorized pe- 
riod of expenditure and the maturing of 
obligations; in other words, until 1946. I 
may only express a judgment upon this 
matter, but in all probability the ex- 
penditures will be much the heavier in 
the first 242 years and at the end of 2½ 
years we shall have a chance under the 
terms of this act—— 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
of the gentleman from New York may be 
extended for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.WADSWORTH. At the end of the 
2 years or 2 years and 3 or 4 months’ 
period already provided for in the act the 
Congress will have an opportunity to re- 
view this whole situation. 

The sum of $7,000,000,000 may seem 
overgenerous. I think it is not. I think 
it is within the bounds of reason; I think 
it is practically certain to over all the 
necessities and to meet the emergencies 
which we may not at this moment be 
able to anticipate. At any rate, within 
2 years and 3 or 4 months we shall have 
a chance to review this whole situation 
under the terms of this act and decide 
then whether we shall continue this act 
in operation for an additional period, and 
under what conditions and considera- 
tions. As I tried to say the other day, I 
am a great believer in the Congress main- 
taining its control of the purse strings. I 
think it is a vital function. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I am very much 
interested in the gentleman’s statement. 
How did he arrive at the sum of $7,000,- 
000,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall have to 
confess that I arrived at it after some- 
what rough calculation. So far as I un- 
derstand the testimony thus far taken, 
it indicates that the British Government 
has expended about $1,300,000,000 in the 
last year for purchases in this country. 
In all probability those purchases would 
have been heavier had our factories been 
able to meet the orders, and additional 
orders that would have been placed. So 
it might be said that $1,300,000,000 
would be the minimum of British orders 
under existing conditions. Hereafter the 
orders placed through the hands of the 
President of the United States will prob- 
ably be larger, considerably larger. No 
one can tell what they will amount to, 
and at the same time orders will be 
placed for our own equipment, equip- 
ment which is not to be transferred to any 
of these other governments. Basing it 
on a two and a half or three year period 
of actual expenditure, I figure that some- 
thing like two or two and a quarter bil- 
lion dollars per year would cover the 
gross expenditure under this bill, a total 
of $7,000,000,000. I think none of the 
friends of aid to Great Britain can criti- 
cize this suggestion on the ground that it 
is inadequate. I think it will be accepted 
as adequate the world over, especially as 
it is known the world over and must be 
known the world over that within 2 years 
or more we are going to reconsider this 
whole thing. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that this $7,000,000,000 
will be used by both governments—our 
Government and by Great Britain? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Solely by our 
Government, 
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Mr. JONKMAN. For the use of our 
Government? > 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For the use of 
our Government. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Then it is an appro- 
priation for $7,000,000,000 without ref- 
erence to England? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. Itis no 
appropriation at all. This is a limita- 
tion suggested to be placed upon the 
gross expense incurred by the Govern- 
ment of the United States under this 
bill. When I used the expression a mo- 
ment ago perhaps I was to blame for 
this misunderstanding. I used the ex- 
pression British orders. I think I was in 
error, because in the future, under the 
terms of this bill, the needs of Britain 
will be reflected in orders of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Cannot the 
gentleman’s suggestion be described as 
the sky is the limit? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think not. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Can the 
amendment be interpreted by the British 
as an authorization of that much money, 
and would not that country possibly feel 
that Congress is willing to expend 
$7,000,000,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In respect to the 
first part of the gentleman’s question, 
the answer is in the negative. If we are 
to engage in this great enterprise and 
assist them, I assume that the British 
Government and its leaders and its press 
will inform themselves as to our legisla- 
tive and executive processes. It is their 
duty to inform their people that time 
after time the Congress of the United 
States has exercised and will continue to 
exercise in the future the control of the 
purse strings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended for 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I make an 
observation or two and then I shall be 
glad to yield? At the danger of repeti- 
tion, I remind the members of the com- 
mittee, as I endeavored to do the other 
day, that grave apprehensions fill the 
minds and hearts of a great many people 
in this country about this bill. It has 
been called a blank check, it has been 
called a bill leading us down the road to 
dictatorship in the United States. It 
strikes me that any limitation which is 
reasonable and consistent with our cus- 
tom might well be inserted in this bill, 
in order, as I said the other day, to 
achieve a greater degree of unity. I can- 
not conceive how a limitation of this sort 
can do any harm whatsoever to our pro- 
gram, and if it makes a good many people 
feel a little better about it, then it helps 
our program. That is the thought I have 
had in mind. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 
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Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I wonder whether, 
in arriving at his estimate, the gentleman 
had considered the statement of Secre- 
tary Morgenthau during the past week 
that he did not see how American indus- 
try could absorb and produce the approx- 
imately $28,000,000,000 that we were ex- 
pected to appropriate under amounts al- 
ready budgeted up to July, 1942, That 
statement, I will confess, has made me 
feel that setting any very large limit may 
be an encouragement that our industry 
simply cannot fulfill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. According to the 
gentleman’s statement just made, the 
Secretary of the Treasury limited his 
prophecy to 1942. This bill goes far be- 
yond 1942. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the gentle- 
man's figures are quite in order when we 
take into consideration the reports put 
out by the Industrial Conference Report 
with reference to available productive 
capacity over the period which you ex- 
tended it. I want to ask this question, 
because I would like to support the 
amendment: Would it be reasonable to 
assume that this $7,000,000,000 is all that 
we could possibly hope England would 
perhaps spend in this country in defend- 
ing the British Isles versus invasion of 
the continent? It seems to me that this 
$7,000,000,000 will be adequate for defend- 
ing the British Isles and carrying on the 
poeta! program in connection there- 
with. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, the 
British are spending untold sums in their 
own country. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman know that only yesterday 
68 members of the faculty of Harvard 
University came out against this bill, 
feeling that it would be dangerous? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I respect the 
faculty of Harvard University, but I re- 
mind the lady that I am a graduate of 
Yale {laughter and applause], and rapidly 
becoming the oldest living graduate. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
I may say a very distinguished and able 
one. [Applause.] 

Mr, JENKINS of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I understood 
the gentleman to say that this $7,000,- 
000,000 would probably be available for a 
longer time than 2 or 3 years. Is it not 
true that the converse of that might ap- 
ply and that all might be spent in 1 year? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations so decrees. Its 
members are the masters of the detail 
of this thing. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, like the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WADSWORTH], I speak as a 
friend of this measure. Generally, my 
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views have been similar to his with re- 
spect to the foreign policy of the United 
States and with respect to foreign af- 
fairs. My views have also been the same 
as those of him and others who believe 
in limitations, generally, upon authoriza- 
tions. As I stated 2 days ago, I have 
given a great deal of thought to this 
matter. The lease-lend bill is unusual 
legislation and in the unusual circum- 
stances it is my view that a limitation 
would be unwise. 

Iam reminded that when we are called 
upon to make appropriations ordinarily 
the Committee on Appropriations makes 
the statement that limitations should 
have been put in the authorization. An- 
ticipating that statement the committee 
in charge of this bill and those favor- 
ing it during the debate have repeatedly 
stated that the Congress retained full 
control of the purse strings of the Treas- 
ury and that 95 percent of the defense 
articles would be the result of appropria- 
tions, and that Congress at the appro- 
priated time would be the sole judge of 
the amount of the appropriation. 

It is also fair to say that in all measures 
where there is a limit to an authorization, 
that limit is based upon some facts. We 
have an idea what it will cost to support 
the Army, to build a battleship, to im- 
prove or repair a harbor—estimates are 
furnished—but there is not any testimony 
in the hearings, nor has it been shown 
in this debate, what amount will be suffi- 
cient to enable the United States to pro- 
vide the articles of war that will effec- 
tively aid Great Britain. It may take a 
billion; it may take two billion. Nobody 
has approximated or estimated the 
amount, no estimates of the costs have 
been made, nor can any at present rea- 
sonably be made; but I recall that in 1917 
and 1918, in order to defend the ideals 
for which America has stood since the 
establishment of the Government, we 
gave not only seven billion but almost 
seven times seven billion, and we supple- 
mented that by the blood of the flower of 
our young manhood. 

As a supporter of this measure, regret- 
ting exceedingly that I must differ with 
the gentleman from New York, I believe 
that a limitation now, when no one knows 
the answer, would hinder and would not 
help. I do not believe the limitation 
would satisfy the critics. No opponent 
has said that if a limitation is inserted he 
will support the bill. Certainly no sug- 
gestion of $7,000,000,000 has been made. 
On the contrary, the opponents limit 
their loan to $2,000,000,000. I recall the 
very eloquent and able argument of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] with respect to limitations, made 
during general debate, but I also remem- 
ber that other and more effective argu- 
ment submitted by him to the effect that 
the passage of this measure would do 
more than anything else to stimulate and 
sustain the morale of Great Britain, 
fighting as she is this very hour for the 
very life of that brave and courageous 
people. If the passage of this bill will 
strengthen their morale and bring victory 
to Britain, neither seven billion nor any 
other reasonable number of billions will 
be too much for this country to expend. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
4 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I believe, as has 
been suggested, a limitation would be 
misunderstood by England. If we place 
a limitation of $7,000,000,000 in the bill 
England might expect the appropriation 
and expenditure of this amount. I trust 
this amount will not be needed. If we 
place a limitation of $7,000,000,000 Ger- 
many may say that if America spent $36,- 
000,000,000 in 1917 and 1918 the job can- 
not be done on $7,000,000,000 in 1941. 
Misunderstood, misinterpreted by both 
our friends and our probable enemy, it 
may therefore do infinite harm; it may 
defeat the very purposes of the bill. 

Above all and in all, the hope of this 
legislation is to provide this aid in suffi- 
cient quantities and in sufficient amounts 
that will really contribute to a victory by 
England and if possible save the United 
States from sacrificing the lives of Ameri- 
cans. Isay, Mr. Chairman, in all the cir- 
cumstances, as has been so well said by 
the gentleman from New York: We shall 
know more 2 years from now, we shall 
know more 1 year from now than we do 
now; and if it appears there should be a 
limitation at that time there will be ample 
opportunity to fix a limitation. 

One thing more, we have given to the 
President of the United States, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armies, from the 
days of Washington to the days of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, supreme power in war 
and in preparations for war. Abraham 
Lincoln, to provide for enlistments, sus- 
pended the writ of habeas corpus. He 
called for volunteers. But after all it was 
the Congress that provided the appropria- 
tions for the prosecution of the War be- 
tween the States. 

In this bill we retain, because we did not 
know how much to authorize, the power 
over the purse strings of the Nation, but 
by the passage of this bill we are saying to 
Great Britain and the Axis Powers alike 
that we have put our hand to the plow, 
and that we mean to aid England to the 
limit. England may fight with other na- 
tions, occasionally America and England 
may quarrel or fight, but when America 
has been attacked by another power Eng- 
land has always come to the aid of Amer- 
ica. England and the United States 
speak the same language and stand for 
the same freedom. The passage of the 
pending bill is the best way to keep the 
present European war in Europe. We are 
saying by the passage of this bill when 
our very safety and our very freedom are 
involved that victory, if we can aid, shall 
come to Great Britain. I believe that by 
spending money in aiding Britain we can 
save lives in defending America. I be- 
lieve, I repeat, the adoption of this 
amendment, no matter what may be the 
intention of its author, will contribu.2 to 
defeat the very purpose of this bill. I 
trust the amendment will be voted down. 
Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell. ! 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
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all amendments thereto close in 20 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. POWERS. How will the time be 
divided? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will have to be in 
the control of the Chair, no other ar- 
rangements having been made. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts rise? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 1 
desire to be heard on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I trust this amendment will 
be adopted. I believe it will help in 
making this a better bill. It will help to 
protect our own national defense. It will 
safeguard somewhat our own economic 
security. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to draw 
the attention of the membership to the 
action taken by 68 Members of the staff 
of Harvard University, a college of ex- 
tremely high standing and great honor, 
that throughout the history of our coun- 
try has educated her young men. The 
signers of this statement of opposition 
to the lease-lend bill contend national 
defense could be achieved without any 
such abdication of popular government 
as the measures of this bill effect. They 
also argue that the bill gives the Presi- 
dent the power to make decisions of for- 
eign policy without adequate public dis- 
cussion and without democratic controls, 
and makes possible irrevocable military 
collaboration with foreign powers but 
evades consideration of the ultimate aims 
of such collaboration. 

Among the signers of this statement of 
opposition are Edward Ballantine, Bart 
J. Bok, Charles F. Brooks, Wendell H. 
Furry, Kirtley F. Mather—one of my 
constituents—F. O. Matthiessen, Donald 
H. Menzel, Frederick Merk, and Hassler 
Whitney, certainly a group of very fine, 
loyal patriots. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentlewom- 
an from Massachusetts calls attention to 
the action of 68 professors of Harvard. 
I ask her, What is the position of the 
2,000 other professors of Harvard? It is 
my understanding Harvard has about 
2,100 teachers and professors. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am very sure they have not endorsed this 
measure as it now stands. 

As the gentleman knows; I voted to re- 
port this bill out of the committee. I 
wanted to help Great Britain and in 
helping her help the United States; but 
as the gentleman knows I felt that cer- 
tain protective amendments should go 
into the bill. These amendments are not 
init. I believe however that this amend- 
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ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] improves the 
bill. I hope it will be accepted. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas, a member of the committee, 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, on behalf of the majority 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs I am authorized to say it is the 
unanimous judgment of the members of 
that committee that this amendment 
should be defeated, not because we do not 
appreciate the fine spirit which prompts 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York in offering it, not because we are 
not in sympathy with what the gentle- 
man seeks to accomplish by his amend- 
ment, but because after very careful and 
earnest consideration of this matter from 
the very inception of the introduction of 
the bill itself we have reached the de- 
liberate judgment and conclusion that 
it would be uhwise to adopt any amend- 
ment placing what is known as a limit 
upon the authorization of appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARE. In view of the statement 
of the gentleman from New York that 
the responsibility would be left with the 
Committee on Appropriations to de- 
termine the amount, is it not possible 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
might find it would be able to meet all 
of the obligations called for for less than 
$7,000,000,000? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Les. 

Mr. HARE. If there was a limitation 
to that effect, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would then be bound to appro- 
priate $7,000,000,000? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Not 
necessarily bound to appropriate the full 
amount, but it would be a commitment 
which might mislead England in thinking 
we would do so. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman 
figure that this limitation is too high or 
too low? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I do not 
know. I have not figured whether it is 
too high or too low. 

Mr. TABER. I think the Foreign 
Affairs Committee should tell us. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. We want 
to let the Appropriations Committee tell 
us and that is the reason we have written 
this bill as it is. The estimate as to 
what things are needed will not come to 
our committee. That will go to the 
gentleman’s Committee on Appropria- 
tions, where it should go. I think it was 
all right to place a limitation upon what 
has already been appropriated. Now, I 
want to read what the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
said the other day in his speech, and it is 
one reason why we should not place a 
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limitation here. He said he was hard- 
boiled in all of these estimates. The rea- 


son it should go to the gentleman’s com- 
mittee rather than ourselves is because 
the Appropriations Committee is trained 
in figures. They live figures, they eat 
figures, they sleep with figures. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman has been 
listening to figures for 3 weeks. I am 
wondering if those figures made any 
impression? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I am thinking of policy—his 
committee will deal with figures. This is 
what the enemies of this bill said from 
the time it was first introduced. They 
stated, “You are giving a blank check to 
the President of the United States,” and 
our answer is, “Yes; we are giving a blank 
check, but in section 6 we leave the blank 
to be filled in not by the President of the 
United States but by the Congress of the 
United States.” If we fill in an amount 
now in this authorization and say “not 
to exceed $7,000,000,000” these same peo- 
ple who have been fighting the bill will 
then say, “You have given a check for 
$7,000,000,000 to the President.” So you 
are not going to get anywhere by that, 

We have limited the amount that can 
be expended under appropriations here- 
tofore made by the Taber amendment, as 
modified by the Bloom amendment. We 
have put a limit there, but as to future 
appropriations it has been demonstrated 
by this debate and it is the intention of 
the bill and the administration that no 
new contracts shall be made involving the 
expenditure of money until after those 
estimates have been submitted to the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House and 
the Congress has passed a bill making ap- 
propriation for the specific purpose. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Powers]. 

Mr. POWERS. I realize that many 
things have been said this week during 
the debate which have been very distaste- 
ful to me and very distasteful to many 
other Members of the House. I further 
realize that the Members of the Com- 
mittee and the House are in no humor to 
listen to any long-drawn-out speeches, 
harangue, or whatever you may wish to 
call them. I do want to say to the 
Members this afternoon that you have 
before you at this moment and will vote 
very shortly on a very important amend- 
ment, an amendment which will do more 
for national unity than almost any 
amendment which has been offered to 
this bill. You have before you now, and 
I am covering a lot of territory, an 
amendment offered by one of the greatest 
Americans who ever sat in an American 
Congress. [Applause.J] You have an 
amendment which has been well thought 
out. You have an amendment placing a 
ceiling of $7,000,000,000 on this bill, and 
you Members should realize that this is a 
ceiling in addition to the usual War De- 
partment and Navy Department appro- 
priation bills which come in yearly and it 
is in addition to all the supplemental and 
deficiency bills pertaining to the War and 
Navy Departments. 
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You must realize that industrial Amer- 
ica cannot swallow $7,000,000,000, plus 
all the rest of the billions of dollars in 
our national-defense program, and pro- 
duce goods in the allotted time. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. POWERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does this not also 
give us the protection of the Appropria- 
tions Committee? 

Mr. PCWERS. Very definitely. The 
Appropriations Committee must go over 
every item sent to it by the Budget. It 
must minutely go through and have jus- 
tified every item. 

Mr. Chairman, I am asking the Mem- 
bers on my right particularly to support 
an amendment that is decent, that is 
right, that is fine, one that will create 
national unity and give to the vast ma- 
jority of the American people that which 
they want—a ceiling on this bill. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the remarks of the last gentleman are 
very interesting and pleasing because we 
all admire the gentleman from New 
York, Jim WapswortH, but Jim Waps- 
wortH himself would not want this 
amendment adopted because of our af- 
fection for him. 

The distinguished gentleman from New 
York (Mr. WapsworTH] made a speech 
the other day and he couched what he 
said in careful, very careful, language, 
as he did today. At no time did he say 
that he personally advocated his amend- 
ment. He advocated the whole proposi- 
tion on the ground of unity, that there 
was misunderstanding and uncertainty, 
and that this might allay that fear. I 
have listened to every word he said to 
read his mind, and the impression I have 
is that so far as he personally is con- 
cerned he appreciates that the Congress 
has reserved to itself in the bill complete 
jurisdiction over the appropriations 
thereunder. 

This amendment or any limiting 
amendment is a limitation upon the Ap- 
propriations Committee and upon this 
Congress. That is what it really amounts 
to. The carrying into effect of this 
amendment for all practical purposes is 
not so much aimed at the Chief Execu- 
tive, and certainly not in the case of the 
gentleman from New York, although 
others may support it for that reason, as 
it constitutes a limitation upon this very 
body itself. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
complete control over it. If this amend- 
ment is adopted, it is a message to the 
country, as far as the psychological effect 
is concerned, that we are going to appro- 
priate $7,000,000,000, when we may not 
need to appropriate more than two or 
three or four billion dollars. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I may say that I have 
tried, as much as I have ever tried to do 
anything in a legislative way, to agree 
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with the position taken by the gentleman 
from New York, whose patriotism and 
whose judgment we all admire, and who 
as a man we love; but just along the line 
of what the gentleman is talking about 
now, with a bill written not as a blank 
check to anybody but with the Congress 
retaining all the power over every appro- 
priation that may be authorized in this 
bill that it retains at any time with refer- 
ence to any other bill, does not the 
gentleman fear that if we write this 
amendment into the bill, carrying the 
tremendous figure of $7,000,000,000, the 
critics of the Congress may say, many of 
them not recognizing the difference be- 
tween an authorization and an appro- 
priation, that we have written a “blank 
check” to the President of the United 
States for $7,000,000,000? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no ques- 
tion but that the statement of our dis- 
tinguished and beloved Speaker is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Since the gentleman from New York 
made his speech last Tuesday a number 
of changes have taken place in this bill. 
In addition to the Congress retaining 
complete control oyer the appropriations, 
we put in a time limitation on when con- 
tracts can be made. This affects appro- 
priations. We put in a time limitation 
on when contracts can be executed, and 
this has an effect on appropriations. Wo 
put a 10-percent limitation on the trans- 
fer of defense articles. This has an in- 
direct relationship to appropriations. 
But, above all, the Dirksen amendment 
has been put in the bill, and I can assure 
the Members of the House there will be 
no effort made to take the Dirksen 
amendment out of the bill. The Dirksen 
amendment states that the Congress by 
concurrent resolution, and this means a 
majority vote in both branches, can de- 
clare that the emergency does not exist 
any more. 

My Republican friends advocated the 
adoption of the Dirksen amendment, and 
the Dirksen amendment has a direct 
effect upon amendments of limitation 
of this kind, but the other limitations 
that the majority members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs have offered 
voluntarily change the situation from 
what it was a few days ago so that it 
does not warrant any amendments of 
limitation being put into this bill. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH], 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WADSWORTH) 
there were—ayes 38, noes 122. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust there will be no 
misapprehension in the mind of any 
member of this Committee as to the ef- 
fect of the amendment that was written 
in the bill on Thursday last, which would 
provide for retrieving the powers by the 
ee of a concurrent resolu- 

on. 

It is rather immaterial what I think 
about the effect of a concurrent resolu- 
tion, but it is material, indeed, what the 
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majority leadership of this House may 
think. 

I read from a dispatch of the United 
Press, dated February 6, as follows: 

Both Democratic Leader JoHN W. McCor- 
mack and Speaker Sam RAYBURN said they 
did not believe that a proposed amendment 
by Representative Everett M. DIRKSEN, Re- 
publican, Illinois, providing specifically that 
the President’s power under the bill can be 
terminated by a concurrent resolution of 
Congress at any time, would be “any limita- 
tion at all.” 


[Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota: On page 5, line 21, strike out the 
period and insert a colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That funds received more 
than 2 years after the effective date of this 
act shall be available for expenditure only 
after appropriation by the Congress.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I am not flattering myself 
that this amendment will be adopted, be- 
cause I doubt if the House is in a mood 
to accept any amendments; yet I fear I 
would be unfair to the legislative history 
of the bill if I did not call your attention 
to the situation that is created by para- 
graph (b) of section 6, which provides 
that all money and all property which 
is converted into money shall revert to 
the respective appropriation or appro- 
priations out of which funds are ex- 
pended, and shall be available for ex- 
penditure for the purpose for which such 
expended funds were appropriated by 
law, during the fiscal year in which such 
funds are received and the ensuing fiscal 
year. 

I do this because the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations has very 
pointedly called attention in his book on 
the Story of the Constitution to the 
2-year limitation which the Constitution 
places on appropriations for the support 
of armies. 

I also call your attention to the fact 
that in section 2 (a) (4) of this bill you 
define “defense articles” as including 
“any other commodity or article for de- 
fense.” 

I am aware of the fact that court 
decisions have held that there is a dis- 
tinction between appropriations for 
weapons and appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Army itself, but by the 
definition we give here of “defense arti- 
cles,” in which we include food, commodi- 
ties, and articles of all kinds, certainly it 
must be clear that we are appropriating 
here for the support of armies beyond 
the 2 years permitted by the Constitution. 

This language reads that the money 
shall be available for expenditure in 
whatever year any returns may be re- 
ceived. 

I call attention to this situation also 
because 20 years from now, if any repay- 
ments are made on what is sold or trans- 
ferred under this bill, such repayments 
will augment the appropriations or the 
money available for expenditure in that 
year by the respective departments, with- 
out any act of Congress. In all fairness 
to the legislative integrity of the War 
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Department Appropriations Committees 
of those days, I submit to you that it will 
be impossible for them to appropriate in- 
telligently if they do not know in advance 
what funds will be added to what they 
are appropriating. They will appropri- 
ate under the Budget estimates, and then 
if by chance $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 
or $500,000,000 comes in, it will be avail- 
able for expenditure without appropria- 
tion under the language of the bill as it 
now is. 

I am aware of the fact that the com- 
mittee brought in a rule which waived 
all points of order and, as I said to the 
distinguished chairman the other day, 
the reason we are not making points of 
order against the appropriations in this 
bill is that you brought in that kind of 
a rule. 

For the Record also I would call your 
attention to a decision which was ren- 
dered by the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House, a highly re- 
spected former Member of this body, the 
Honorable Lindsay Warren, now Comp- 
troller General. On the 12th day of 
January 1933, when a bill to aid agricul- 
ture was before the Committee, the 
measure contained this paragraph: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to expend for the payment of administra- 
tive expenses under this act not to exceed 
2% percent of the annual receipts from ad- 
justment charges and taxes under this act. 


The Chairman of the Committee, Mr. 
Warren, held that this was an attempt to 
create a revolving fund, the same as it 
attempted in the bill before us in the 
language I have cited, and ruled that it 
Was an appropriation. So he sustained 
the point of order, in line with many 
other decisions along this line uttered by 
such a respected Speaker of the House 
as the one time Member from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Gillette, as well as a former 
distinguished Member of the House, the 
Honorable Simeon Fess, of Ohio. Other 
decisions along this line could be cited, 
and I submit to you in all sincerity that 
this amendment should be adopted in 
order to protect the bill from the charge 
that we are appropriating for more than 
2 years and to insure proper considera- 
tion for the War Department Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee in future years. 
Applause. ] 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the head of the department 
or agency shall in all contracts or agree- 
ments for the disposition of any defense ar- 
ticle or defense information fully protect 
the rights of all citizens of the United States 
who have patent rights in and to any such 
article or information which is hereby au- 
thorized to be disposed of and the payments 
collected for royalties on such patents shall 
be paid to the owners and holders of such 
patents. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
brief time because in a study of the hear- 
ings and of the report of the committee 
on this measure I can find no clear ex- 
planation of what this section means. I 
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think it is an important section, although 
I can realize that in the consideration of 
other matters the time of the committee 
was not taken up very much with it. 

The protection of patent rights is a 
very important matter, and there are 
many phases of our present patent situa- 
tion which, in my judgment, do not seem 
to be covered by this section. I confess 
I do not quite understand what the sec- 
tion means, and I am hoping that in 
another body there can be more consid- 
eration given to this section in order that 
the rights of our American citizens may 
be properly protected. 

If I can have the attention of the com- 
mittee for just a moment, I will call at- 
tention to one right of American citizens 
not protected by this section. I under- 
stand that this section is taken verbatim 
from a law that we passed of a somewhat 
similar nature with reference to Central 
and South America. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. LANHAM. However, the condi- 
tions that obtain with reference to the 
Western Hemisphere and with reference 
to European nations are not at all simi- 
lar in many respects. 

We passed in the last Congress, Public, 
No. 700, approved July 1, 1940, a bill 
which I had introduced in the interest of 
national defense in order that applica- 
tions for patents on inventions which are 
primarily useful in national defense 
might be kept secret, and I assume, I 
think advisedly, that some inventions 
have been kept secret in accordance with 
the terms of that act. There is quite a 
distinction between patent rights, as 
mentioned in this bill, and the rights to 
patents of those who have invented 
things useful to us in our national de- 
fense and who are withholding them 
from patent that they may be used solely 
by the Army and the Navy. There is no 
protection whatever of the rights of those 
inventors in this measure because they 
do not have patent rights, but they do 
have rights to patents. This section says 
that royalties on patents shall be held 
for the owners of patent rights in the 
United States. There is a provision in 
Public, No. 700 that these gentlemen who 
have filed applications for inventions pri- 
marily useful for national defense, and 
which are being kept secret, may be com- 
pensated during the time they are kept 
secret, but that compensation is by 
agreement with the Army and the Navy 
and is not a royalty; and if we go no 
further in this bill than to protect the 
citizens who have patent rights, then we 
fail to protect the citizens who have 
rights that they have voluntarily with- 
held for the defense of this country. 

There are other things that I might 
mention in this connection, but I do 
want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that some clear ex- 
planation is needed of this section in 
order to protect American citizens, and 
not only those who have patent rights 
but those who, under legislation that we 
have enacted for citizens who are trying 
to help this country and our national 
defense, do not have patent rights, but do 
have rights to patents. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LANHAM. Gladly. 

Mr. BLOOM. I appreciate the fact 
that the gentleman knows a great deal 
about patents and rights to patents, and 
this is the first time it has ever been 
called to the attention of the committee. 
I did not think of it at the time, but I can 
assure the gentleman that now that he 
has called the attention of the committee 
to the fact that something should be in- 
cluded in the measure, that something 
will be written into the bill to protect the 
rights of the people who have these rights 
to patents, as the gentleman calls them. 

Mr. LANHAM. I appreciate that, and 
it was for that reason, knowing the com- 
mittee was engaged primarily with some 
of the larger features of this measure, 
that I made these observations. 

Mr. BLOOM. I can assure the gentle- 
man that it will be taken care of at the 
proper time. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. The Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy are hereby authorized to purchase or 
otherwise acquire arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war produced within the juris- 
diction of any country to which section 8 is 
applicable, whenever the President deems 
such purchase or acquisition to be necessary 
2 interests of the defense of the United 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 
We are approaching the conclusion of 
what history will probably classify as one 
of the two or three most important bills 
passed in the history of the country. I 
think everybody who realizes what is go- 
ing on is conscious that we are now pos- 
sibly approaching a war psychology in 
America. It may be that we are in its 
grip now. Certain it is that we are defi- 
nitely committed to a program which is 
moving us closer and closer toward the 
European conflict. We may not become 
involved in the fighting but that does not 
change the fact that day by day we move 
in that direction. There is no use trying 
to deceive ourselves or anybody else about 
that. The debate on this bill shows that, 
The provisions of this bill show that. It 
is a foregone conclusion that the bill will 
be passed. There is the theory that its 
passage may enhearten Great Britain and 
the aid which may be provided may help 
them to win. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the bill 
or the attitude or policy out of which it 
has grown. It is the same as passed now 
and has been from the day it was formu- 
lated, insofar as the possibilities of its 
defeat are concerned. What I would like 
to make the country to realize, regardless 
of who or what is to blame, that we are 
moving rapidly into deep waters, waters 
that may be mighty bloody before we get 
through. 

There is no use trying to deceive our- 
selves about it. As I see it, to try to de- 
ceive our people about it would be the 
highest imaginable crime against the 
duty incident to our responsibility as 
their representatives, as their watchmen 
on the tower. We have got to get ready 
for any eventuality. That is the point 
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Iam trying to make. This bill is the same 
as passed. In such a situation it is of 
the greatest importance that we proceed 
as a united people as near as we can be 
united Whether wisely or unwisely, in- 
sofar as we have had to do with it, there 
are now united against us all of the 
peoples in the world equipped to fight, if 
England falls. We must not underesti- 
mate or misunderstand the situation. I 
was here when we went into the other 
war. The situation now is very differ- 
ent, and there should be no misunder- 
standing of what possibility is in front of 
us, and wise people, when so much is at 
stake, act to meet substantial possibilities 
as though they were certainties. 

Today Germany is in a position to con- 
trol the resources of most of Europe, and 
much of Africa and Asia. We are cut- 
ting out a real job for ourselves or hav- 
ing it cut out for us, whichever way it 
may be considered. We have been doing 
too much talking and threatening and 
too little preparing to back up what we 
have been saying. I am told I should 
not say these things because they might 
frighten the people. I am not afraid of 
frightening the people, the people are 
not jittery. It is my firm conviction, 
however, that the people must be told 
these things by those whose business it 
is to tell them the truth, in order that 
they may get ready for them or they may 
be frightened when it is too late. We 
are watchmen on the tower with the 
highest duty to those whose watchmen 
we are, to tell them the truth as we see it. 

I presume to give out a formula several 
months ago in which I said that I was in 
favor of “using every resource that we 
have to prepare for every emergency, and 
in the meantime to do mighty little talk- 
ing with our mouths.” We have not fol- 
lowed that program. We have done a 
mighty lot of talking. I am not criticiz- 
ing anybody. I hope it will come some- 
time in America, and it must come soon, 
when we can discuss these important 
things, fundamental things many of 
them, of governmental policy and not 
have them considered controversial 
merely, as we seem disposed to consider 
them now. We have got to do it. I feel 
it might be well to remind ourselves. I 
do not know whether you realize it or 
not—I think I do—that our American 
democracy confronts two dangers now. 
One is from without and one is from 
within. The democracies of the world 
that have gone down had largely gone to 
pieces from within before they were ever 
overwhelmed from without. There is 
something mighty important for us in 
that fact. There is nothing to justify a 
hope that America can win through the 
difficulties of these times unless it is 
strong within. 

It is not written in the bock of destiny 
that America has got a chance to win 
unless it is fit to win, fit to be free. Fun- 
damentally this is the job of the Ameri- 
can people. That is why I am passing on 
to them these views of mine for whatever 
they may be worth. I am not afraid of 
frightening the American people by tell- 
ing them the truth as I see it, but I am 
afraid not to tell them the truth as I see 
it. I am convinced that only from the 
people conscious of their danger and con- 
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scious of their responsibility, and united 
by the consciousness of their common 
danger and responsibility, do we have a 
chance to develop the will and the 
strength which will enable us to escape 
the dangers which beset us, or win 
through them if we must. I have no 
doubt about it. The aggregate wisdom of 
a people is the only safe guide of a re- 
public, and the aggregate strength of the 
people is its only dependable defense, at 
least the reservoir. 

Another matter may I mention in these 
few minutes. I was strongly in favor of 
the Dirksen amendment. Of course, I 
did not much like to support a Republi- 
can amendment, but you cannot take as 
many amendment as have been offered by 
the Republican side during the progress 
of this bill and not find one or two that 
are fit to vote for. [Laughter.] The law 
of averages sees to that. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I hope that 
the leadership of the House will try to 
hold that amendment in the bill, for this 
reason. Aside from all other considera- 
tions, it is a democratic arrangement. 
It is an interesting fact as to why, 
in the long history of Anglo-Saxon gov- 
ernment, we have had so few periods of 
dictatorship. I speak of Anglo-Saxon 
government in the governmental ratner 
than in the racial sense. There are a 
great many reasons, but this is one more 
important than any of the others; it is of 
special importance right now. As stated, 
I use the term “Anglo-Saxon” in the 
broad sense, which we all understand. 
In their long governmental history—and 
this is one of the most fascinating facts 
to be discovered from its examination— 
they seem to have been able to sense a 
situation which requires stronger govern- 
ment and quicker pick-up than is pos- 
sible with their institutions functioning 
as they function ordinarily. I want you 
to follow this now. In such a situation 
they have been able to concentrate emer- 
gency power in the Executive to deal 
with an emergency situation and—this is 
important—at the same time they seem 
to have had the genius while thus con- 
centrating to retain the power to control 
that exercise and the power to recapture 
and redistribute it when the emergency 
is over. 

It is historically proven and in line 
with what our experience and observa- 
tion teaches that the longer a people 
operate under the concentrated or emer- 
gency powers the more difficult it is to 
recover it, and by reason of the loss of 
capacity from nonuse they are less fit to 
receive it and restore normal democratic 
functioning. 

This is an important fact for American 
people now as they go into this new ven- 
ture under additional emergency pow- 
ers—for how long nobody can judge. 

Let us not be childish and forget the 
lessons of history and disregard the tra- 
ditions of our Government while we are 
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confering these new extraordinary pow- 
ers. The amendment referred to cannot 
hurt efficiency. 

We do not know how far we will travel 
but we do know the direction in which 
we are going. Let us not be foolish. 
Let us be conscious of what we are doing 
when we do these things or what others 
are doing and be prepared to meet the 
consequences if we must. We have got 
to work out our differences now and try 
to solidify ourselves as a people. I am 
making my full share of concessions. I 
have indicated to the leadership that with 
this Dirksen and other amendments 
agreed upon I can go along in presenting 
as solid a front as possible. This bill 
is going to be passed. We are all in the 
same boat. In our solidarity largely de- 
pends our security from attack and our 
chance to win if we are attacked. 

I have thought these things over. I 
was here during the other war. I have 
been over in the House this week study- 
ing this situation. I do not like to vote 
for this bill. I can vote for this bill if the 
Congress of the United States retains the 
power to control the policy of this Gov- 
ernment while these emergency powers 
are being exercised. I do not mean to 
ignore Executive recommendations and 
advice or request. [Applause.] It is no 
refiection upon the Executive. I wish 
that newspapers would quit doing one 
thing they are disposed to do. Every time 
we get up here and stand for what we 
think is fundamental in government, 
many of these newspapers say, “He is hit- 
ting at the President,” or “He is against 
the President.” They do not mean to 
do it, but that makes it difficult to get 
these things considered on merit, diffi- 
cult to get established some accepted 
standards by which policy and official 
conduct is adjudged. I deny that in order 
to show respect for the President of the 
United States the Congress has to go 
around and kick itself in the breeches. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

You are a part of the Government, the 
policy-fixing agency of the Government. 
You are a coordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and whoever is President, in 
the nature of things, needs the confi- 
dence and the counsel and the cooper- 
ation of you as an independent, vital 
organ indispensable to the life of any 
democracy. And who are you? You 
are the American people, as nearly as 
the American people can assemble on 
this continent. In the days long ago 
when our ancestors had a governmental 
matter to attend to they all assembled 
and attended to it. That was a democ- 
racy, but when we have this vast terri- 
tory all the people cannot come together. 
They evolved this wonderful system of 
representative government, this system 
of sending you and me here to speak the 
voice of the sovereign people. It is in 
the nature of popular government that 
the policy-fixing agency must be a cross 
section of the people, and you are it. It 
is no disrespect to the President that we 
shall do the business for which the peo- 
ple have selected us. I want to help 
the President. I want to help my coun- 
try. We are starting in now. Do not 
make any mistake; we are starting into 
deep water, and it may get much deeper 
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before we get through. A divided peo- 
ple cannot win this fight. It will take 
the best that a great people, a patriotic 
people, a united people, a sacrificing peo- 
ple can give; I would venture my life on 
that statement. It will take all that a 
Congress that gives the best that the 
Congress can give to this country, to 
win through and preserve this Govern- 
ment as a democracy. I know we have 
had a good deal of partisan politics here 
today on both sides, probably. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I ask for 1 
more minute, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. In this last 
minute, permit me to say, my friends 
on the Republican side, my friends on 
the Democratic side—today you are Re- 
publicans, today you are Democrats; but 
tomorrow and tomorrow, through the 
days that are ahead of us, we will be, I 
trust, we must be, above everything else, 
American citizens. We may have dif- 
ferences of opinion about this bill and 
individuals may have ideas as to what 
ought to be their policy, their strategy, 
or their vote on this occasion. The fu- 
ture does not look good for our country. 
I have never seen as black a cloud hang 
across the horizon since I have been here, 
as hangs there today. It would be fatal 
to deceive either ourselves or our people 
about what is ahead of us, what our job 
is. Only a people who are determined 
that under God, so far as they are con- 
cerned, free government shall not dis- 
appear from the earth, can maintain free 
government now. 

Oh, we talk about profits, we talk about 
profits, talk about profits! It is within 
the range of possibilities that we are not 
going to be thinking about profits before 
we get through. They may seem mighty 
insignificant before we get through. We 
have to keep our heads on our shoulders 
and our feet on the ground and dedicate 
ourselves to the one purpose, the one 
business—the preservation of our democ- 
racy against its dangers, both from with- 
in and from without. We are probably 
not going to think so much about social 
gains even before we get through. We 
may all be thinking more about the op- 
portunity to live as a free people before 
we get through. Guns and ships we 
must have, but above all else we must 
have a great people, willing to pay the 
price, if we are to escape the fate of 
other democracies, whose people no 
longer govern. [Applause, the Members 
rising.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr, Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us have a great 
deal of respect for the gentleman from 
Texas who has just addressed the House, 
but I find myself compelled to be in dis- 
agreement with him on one statement he 
made, a statement I consider to be a 
very serious one if I got it correctly. I 
believe he said the country is in a war 
psychology. I do not agree with that at 
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all. I think the people of this country 
are fully determined not to go into war, 
and they certainly are not laboring under 
any war psychology. 

Another thing I am afraid of is that 
if the statement of the gentleman from 
Texas went unchallenged the country 
would believe this Congress today and all 
this week was laboring under a war psy- 
chology, and I do not believe that for 
a minute either. [Applause.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I shall be 
pleased to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I believe the 
gentleman will find when he examines 
my remarks that I did not say this coun- 
try is laboring under a war psychology. 
My judgment is that we are nearing a 
war psychology in America. Now, that 
is what I think. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I am afraid I 
cannot agree with even that statement. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I cannot 
help that, but that is what I said. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. What I object to 
is the inference to the country that the 
work we have done today, and all this 
week, is under a war psychology. I be- 
lieve every Member of this Congress 
acted sincerely and according to his best 
judgment in his desire to avoid getting 
this country into war. I firmly believe 
every Member of this Congress is acting 
now, and has been this week, in a sincere 
effort, following his best judgment, to 
keep this country out of war. [Ap- 
plause.] I also believe that no matter if 
the countries of Europe go on fighting, 
we in America want to retain the social 
gains we have made under the New Deal 
in the past 8 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the pro forma amendments will be with- 
drawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. The President may, from time to 
time, promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary and proper to carry out 
any of the provisions of this act; and he 
may exercise any power or authority con- 
ferred on him by this act through such de- 
partment, agency, or officer as he shall direct. 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Martin J. Ken- 
NEDY: On page 6, line 18, after section 9, 
insert a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 10. This act is not to be effective 
until 30 days after the Secretary of State of 
the United States has certified to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives that he is satis- 
fied, after proper inquiries, that peace con- 
ducive to the security of the United States 
cannot be attained between nations at war 
either through intercession of the United 
States or by their own negotiations.” 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this bill do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to close 
debate is not in order until some debate 
has been had on the section. The sec- 
tion has just been read. 

Mr. BLOOM. Then I withdraw the 
motion for the time being. 
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Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Chairman, some time ago this amend- 
ment was submitted to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs when that committee was 
holding its public hearing on H. R. 1776. 
My amendment was not acted upon by 
the committee, and for that reason I am 
now presenting it to the House. 

H. R. 1776 has been characterized as 
a peace measure by the majority leader, 
the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of War, but the word “peace” does not 
appear even once in the bill. Repeat- 
edly these gentlemen have made it a 
point to emphasize the statement that 
H. R. 1776 is a peace measure, We are 
Tapidly approaching the minute when 
we shall vote on the bill, and before we 
vote I sincerely believe it is important 
that this Congress should indicate in a 
positive way, by adopting my amend- 
ment, that we wish the Secretary of 
State to make another effort—a supreme 
effort—to bring peace among the na- 
tions at war. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
EBERHARTER] replying to a statement 
made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Sumners] insisted that H. R. 1776 is not 
a war measure and there would be no 
war psychology in passing this bill. I 
certainly hope he is right. I also hope 
that, by your vote here today, you shall 
give tangible evidence of the fact that 
we, Members of Congress, believe in peace 
and want, more than else in 
the world, peace for the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. I shall 
be delighted to yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I believe 
everyone who favors the bill is agreed 
that speed is necessary if we are going to 
give aid to England. The gentleman’s 
amendment would cause delay. We do 
not know when the body at the other end 
of the Capitol will get through with the 
bill, but when they do, if the gentleman’s 
amendment is adopted, it would still be 
30 days before it could go into effect. Am 
I not right in my conclusion? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. The gen- 
tleman is right in his understanding of 
my amendment to H. R. 1776. In my 
opinion, 30 days is not too long a time to 
reconsider such a serious matter as the 
provisions of this bill. It has been indi- 
cated by the debate and the terms of the 
bill that these emergency powers and 
these huge expenditures may continue 
for many years. If this is so, I would 
rather delay the effective date of the bill 
30 days in an effort to bring about world 
peace than rush into unchartered seas 
and make a wrong decision that might 
cost the lives of thousands of our Ameri- 
can boys and billions of dollars of the 
savings of our citizens. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. I yield to 
the gentieman. 

Mr. NICHOLS. As a matter of fact, 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Texas is not exactly correct. As I under- 
stand the gentleman’s amendment, we 
should have to wait 30 days after the 
Secretary of State had made up his mind 
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that he could not get peace in some other 
way. Is not that correct? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. That is 
correct. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I mean it might be 
any length of time. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. I have 
sufficient confidence in the Secretary of 
State to believe that he would comply 
with the requirements of my amendment 
without delay. The suggestion that the 
Secretary of State might procrastinate in 
such a vital matter is similar to the state- 
ment that the President might give away 
o Navy under the broad terms of this 

ill. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. How much time does the 
gentleman think the Secretary of State 
would require in order to ascertain 
whether or not peace could be attained in 
Europe? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Reading 
the testimony of the Secretary of State 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on H. R. 1776, I learned that he stated 
that for the past 8 years he has been 
negotiating for peace among the coun- 
tries now at war. With his knowledge 
of world affairs acquired during these 8 
years, it should not take the Secretary of 
State very long to make a finding of fact 
as required by my pending amendment 
of this bill. [Applause.} 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MARTIN J. KEN- 
NEDY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment, which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MARCANTONIO: 
Page 6, line 19, add the following language: 

“Sec. 10. It is the declared policy of the 
United States that the original Thirteen Col- 
onies are not obsolete or surplus. Any opin- 
ion of the Attorney General to the contrary 
notwithstanding, nothing in this act shall be 
construed to authorize or to permit the Presi- 
dent of the United States to lease, lend, or 
transfer the original Thirteen Colonies to 
King George of Engiand.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MARCANTONIO]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Fapprs) there 
were—ayes 2, noes 180. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I offered an amendment 
earlier in the day, and I withdrew it. I 
wish to offer at this time an amendment 
as a new section after section 9 to be 
known as section 10. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Miss RANKIN of 
Montana: Page 6, after line 18, insert a new 
section to be known as section 10, to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 10. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize or permit the President 
to order, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or 
employ any soldier, sailor, marine, or aircraft 
pilot outside of the territorial waters of the 
Western Hemisphere without specific author- 
ization by the Congress of the United States.’ 
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Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, this is the same amendment 
that I offered this morning but withdrew 
under a misapprehension. If you are go- 
ing to vote down the amendment I prefer 
that it be voted down in an all-inclusive 
form so that the people of the United 
States will understand whether the Con- 
gress wishes to protect the United States. 
It is said that this is a bill for national 
defense. If so, we need our men at home 
if there is going to be danger of other 
countries attacking us. If this is a bill 
to ask for aid to Britain short of war, this 
amendment will give the people the added 
assurance that our men will not be sac- 
rificed. Perhaps you think this amend- 
ment is too all-inclusive, but we cannot 
go too far in our attempts to protect the 
young men of this country. If you want 
them to go to war, just keep on taking 
the steps you are taking and you will 
finally have them in the war; but if you 
want to protect our men and if you want 
to follow the speeches made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his cam- 
paign that we are not going to send men 
to Europe, here are 60 words that will 
have no effect whatever as long as the 
President’s promises are fulfilled. There 
are only 60 words, but these 60 words will 
make it necessary, regardless of what sit- 
uation arises, to come back to the Con- 
gress for authority to send our men out of 
the country. 

My amendment gives the Congress the 
power to say definitely each time troops 
are sent to foreign shores. The Congress 
can take a few moments to pass on the 
details that will have to be adjusted in 
sending other than combat forces to other 
countries. 

When it came to the war vote in the 
last war it did not take us long to pass it. 
There were only a few hours of debate. 
We did not have as much debate on that 
declaration of war as we have had on 
this bill. This bill, without this amend- 
ment may permit combat troops to be 
taken to Europe, Africa, or anywhere else 
and die without Congress having had an 
opportunity to vote on declaring war. 

If you want our men to stay at home 
and protect our country as well as our 
men, and if this bill is really for national 
defense, you will vote for this amendment 
even though you may not believe it is 
written in just the kind of language you 
think best. 


Mr.COX. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from Montana. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike finding myself 
in disagreement with the gentlewoman 
from Montana, but if we were to adopt 
the amendment which she proposes it 
would not be binding upon the President 
because under the Constitution the 
President as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and the Navy has complete con- 
trol of the Army and the Navy, both in 
time of peace and in time of war. 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. With pleasure. 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. If we are 
going to give aid to England, we will have 
to cooperate with England. No war can 
be carried on except under one com- 
mander in chief. France and England 
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could not get along together, they could 
not cooperate in that war. Now, how 
do we know who is going to be the com- 
mander in chief in this war? 

Mr. COX. If there are rivals for that 
high and exalted place, I think we are 
safe in the presumption that our man 
will win. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Under this amend- 
ment we could not send any troops to 
the Philippines, to Hawaii, or even to 
protect ourselves anywhere. 

Mr. COX. That is a very correct ob- 
servation. The President, having this 
power under the Constitution, and as 
President having declared as Commander 
in Chief he would not exercise it, gives 
the assurance that our soldiers will not 
be sent to foreign soil to fight in a for- 
eign war, even if it becomes our war, 
except upon authorization by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have stated, this 
amendment would constitute an en- 
croachment upon the executive consti- 
tutional power, and would be binding 
upon no one. I respectfully submit that 
the amendment should be defeated by the 
Committee. [Applause.] ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Montana. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Miss RANKIN of 
Montana) there were—ayes 82, noes 137. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DworsHak: On 
page 6, after line 18, insert a new section, as 
follows: 

“Sec. 10. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as authorizing or permitting the 
authorization of any violation of inter- 
national law.” 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania a few min- 
utes ago stated that H. R. 1776 was a 
peace measure. I should like to refer 
briefly to a statement made by James W. 
Gerard, American World War Ambassa- 
dor to Germany, during the hearings 
being conducted by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. Mr. Gerard said 
that he favored a declaration of war, but 
that it would not be necessary now if the 
pending bill is passed. $ 

Mr. Chairman, you can use your own 
judgment as to the proper interpretation 
of that statement by Mr. Gerard. 

I propose to take only a few minutes of 
time in the closing hour of this debate, 
because I realize that we have been in 
session for several days. However, may 
I briefiy call your Attention to a state- 
ment which appears in the majority 
report of the committee, and I quote: 

It is also the judgment of your commit- 
tee that the bill provides the most efficient 
way of supplying all possible material aid to 
those countries which are resisting aggres- 
sion, It accomplishes this objective in a 
manner which is best for our national de- 
fense and wholly consistent with the Con- 
stitution and international law. 
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Possibly the Members on the majority 
side can now ridicule my amendment be- 
cause it is being predicated upon a state- 
ment appearing in the majority report 
on H. R. 1776. 

Let me also quote Secretary Hull, show- 
ing his contempt for nations which vio- 
late international law: 


There have been violations of international 
law and of nearly every obligation that I 
can think of as it relates to relations of the 
German Government. 


The proponents of this bill contend 
that our opposition is based primarily 
on lack of confidence in the Chief Execu- 
tive’s assuming delegated legislative au- 
thority without abusing it. Why not 
reverse this claim by asking whether 
support of this measure does not reflect 
that Congress is unworthy of its trust 
and that the legislative branch is in- 
capable of functioning properly and dis- 
charging its responsibilities? 


Under our form of government, there 
is a distinct division of Federal powers; 
and I believe that the composite judg- 
ment of 531 individuals is likely to be 
sounder and more infallible than the 
judgment of 1 person. Therefore, there 
is little justification for assailing Con- 
gress for its reluctance to delegate un- 
constitutional powers to the executive 
branch. 

A few days ago the majority leader 
made an appeal that it was our duty to 
preserve our institutions of government 
and keep faith with future generations. 
Surely this can best be accomplished by 
adhering to international law, because 
the time may soon come in a dark hour 
of world history when the United States 
may necessarily have to command the 
respect of the civilized nations in order 
to restore sanity and stability to a chaotic 
world. 

There should be no opposition to my 
amendment, which provides: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed as 
authorizing or permitting the authorization 
of any violation of international law. 


Our national defense will be strength- 
ened and safeguarded by the adoption 
of this amendment. Our peace will be 
jeopardized if we fail to observe that in- 
ternational code for violations of which 
we condemn other powers. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. DworsHak) 
there were—ayes 94, noes 142. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 1776) further to promote the de- 
fense of the United States, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
89, he reported the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole, 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 


- bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. FISH. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Fıs moves to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs with instruc- 
tions to that committee to report the same 
back forthwith with the following amend- 
ment: On page 2, line 14, strike out all of 
section 3 and insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. The President is authorized to 
grant credit to Great Britain in a total 
amount not to exceed $2,000,000,000, to be 
used for the purchase in the United States 
of defense articles, requiring collateral se- 
curity if available.” 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
yeas and nays on the motion to recommit. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 160, nays 263, not voting 8, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 9] 
YEAS—160 

Allen, II. Fish Martin, Mass, 
Andersen, Ford, Leland M. Mason 

H. Carl Gale Michener 
Anderson, Calif. Gamble Mott 
Andresen, Gearhart Mundt 

August H, Gerlach Murray 
Andrews Gilchrist O’Brien, N. Y. 
Angeli Gillie O'Connor 
Arends Graham O'Hara 
Barry Grant, Ind. O'Leary 
Baumhart Guyer,Kans. Oliver 
Bender Gwynne Osmers 
Bennett Hall, Edwin A. Paddock 
Bishop Hall, Peterson. Ga. 
Blackney Leonard W. Pheiffer, 
Bolton Halleck William T. 
Bradley, Mich. Harness Pittenger 
Brown, Chio Hartley Ploeser 
Burdick Heidinger Powers 
Canfield Hess Rankin, Mont. 
Carlson Hill, Colo. Reece, Tenn. 
Carter Hinshaw Reed, III. 
Case, S. Dak. Hope Reed, N. V. 
Chenoweth Howell Rees, Kans, 
Chiperfield Jenkins, Ohio Rich 
Clason Jenks, N. H. Rizley 
Clevenger Jennings Robertson, 
Cluett Jensen N. Dak. 
Coffee, Nebr. Johns Robsion, Ky. 

le, N. Y. Johnson, Calif. Rockefeller 
Copeland Johnson, Rodgers, Pa 
Crawford Johnson, Ind. Rogers, Mass, 
Crowther Jones Rolph 
Culkin Jonkman Rutherford 
Cunningham Kean Scott 
Curtis Keefe Secrest 
Day Kilburn Shafer, Mich, 
Dewey Kinzer Shanley 
Dirksen Knutson Short 
Ditter Kunkel Simpson 
Dondero Lambertson Smith, Ohio 
Douglas Landis Springer 
Dworshak LeCompte Stefan 
Eaton Ludlow Stevenson 
Elston McArdle Stratton 
Engel McGregor Sumner, Il. 
Englebright McLean Sweeney 
Fellows Maas Taber 
Fenton Martin, Iowa Talle 
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Tibbott Welch Wolfenden, Pa. * 8 Ne — Whittington 
8 1 3 Mr. Jarrett for, with Mrs. O Day against. — — — 
18 Wise gonn Mr. Bolles for, with Mr. Schaefer of Ili- | Stearns, N. H. Vinson, Ga Wolverton, N. J. 
nois against, Sullivan Voorhis, Calif. Woodrum, Va. 
NAYS—263 
. Sumners, Tex. Wadsworth Worley 
Allen, La. 8 eee Until further notice: Sutphin Walter Wright 
a ay Tarver Ward ‘oung 
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COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sabath, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following resolution 
(H. Res. 90, Rept. No. 55), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed. 


House Resolution 90 


Resolved, That the Special Committee to 
Investigate Un-American Activities is au- 
thorized to continue the investigation begun 
under authority of House Resolution 282 of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress, and continued 
under House Resolution 26 of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, and continued under House 
Resolution 321 of the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, and for such purposes said committee 
shall have the same power and authority as 
that conferred upon it by said House Reso- 
Tution 282 of the Seventy-fifth Congress and 
shall report to the House as soon as prac- 
ticable, but not later than April 1, 1942, the 
results of its investigations, together with its 
recommendations for necessary legislation. 


APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES IN 
CONGRESS 


Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following House 
Resolution 101 (Rept. No. 56), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered printed. 


House Resolution 101 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of H. R. 2665, a bill to 
provide for apportioning Representatives in 
Congress among the several States by the 
equal-proportions method. That after gen- 
eral. debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Census, the bill shall 
be considered as having been read for amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of general debate, 
the Committee shall rise and report the same 
to the House, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit, with or without 
instructions. 


UN-AMERICAN 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and to include therewith a 
radio talk by Mr. Chester Davis, in the 
Farm Bureau program, National Farm 
and Home Hour, on February 8, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and to include an 
editorial from the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a statement from the 
London Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a telegram from 
the chamber of commerce and also some 
correspondence with the War Depart- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include the opinion of the 
Supreme Court on the constitutionality 
of the wage-hour law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a letter on the Ameri- 
can merchant marine respecting its 
service during the World War, 1917-18. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a brief editorial from 
the Boston Traveller. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of 
business on the Speaker’s table and any 
other special orders on Tuesday next, 
I be permitted to address the House for 
30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made today in the House, 
and include certain extracts from a 
British aviation magazine. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and include a letter just received 
on the lend-lease bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent tc re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
therein brief extracts from the two po- 
litical party platforms, brief extracts 
from two or three letters, and extracts 
from the bill and the report and the 
minority report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include certain 
excerpts. 


FEBRUARY 8 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


STATISTICAL DATA IN RELATION TO THE 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Navy: 


FEBRUARY 5, 1941. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr, Speaker: For the information 
of Members of Congress, the Department has 
recently established an Office of Budget and 
Reports, and one division of this office, the 
Division of Administrative Reports and Sta- 
tistics, will coordinate requests for statistical 
data in relation to the Navy Department. It 
is requested that insofar as practicable all 
requests be routed to this office for informa- 
tion of this character, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES FORRESTAL, 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
Sence was granted to Mr. MANSFIELD (at 
the request of Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON), 
for 2 days, on account of death in family, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until Monday, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


The Committee on Agriculture will 
hold a hearing on Tuesday, February 11, 
1941, at 10 a. m., on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 15, in room 1324, New House Office 
Building. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings at 10 a. m. on the following dates 
on the matters named: 

Thursday February 20, 1941: 

H. R. 554, to exempt sail vessels from 
the provisions of section 13 of the act of 
March 4, 1915, as amended, requiring the 
manning of certain merchant vessels by 
able seamen, and for other purposes. 
(Manning requirements for sail vessels.) 

H. R. 2520, to amend the act entitled 
“An act to except yachts, tugs, towboats, 
and unrigged vessels from certain pro- 
visions of the act of June 16, 1936, as 
amended,” approved June 16, 1938. 
(Manning requirements for seagoing 
barges.) 

Friday, February 21, 1941: 

H. R. 2074, to amend section 353 (b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended. (Experience requirements. 
radio operators on cargo ships.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
commmunications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1941 


185. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report of awards made under 
the authority of the act of March 5, 1940 
(Public, No. 426 76th Cong.); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

186. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to amend the act of May 24, 1940 
(Public, No. 520, 76th Cong.), so as to author- 
ize the purchase of publicly owned, as well 
as privately owned, lands and improvements 
in and adjacent to the Turtle Mountain In- 
dian Reservation, N. Dak.; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

187. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
the report of the activities and expenditures 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for the month of December 1940 (H. Doc. 
No. 73); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and ordered to be printed. 

188. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report of awards made under 
the provisions of the act of March 5, 1940 
(Public, No. 426, 76th Cong.); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

189. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to cre- 
ate the grade of aviation cadet in the Air 
Corps, Regular Army, and to prescribe the 
pay and allowance therefor, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

190. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 
15, 1940, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
amination of Scotts Creek, Va., authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act approved June 
20, 1938; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

191. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
relating to allowances for rental quarters of 
certain naval officers stationed in the Canal 
Zone; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. House Joint Resolution 60, Resolu- 
tion to amend the Internal Revenue Code; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 54). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 90. Resolution for the continu- 
ation of the Special Committee to Investigate 
Un-American Activities; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 55). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 101. Resolution for the consider- 
ation of H. R. 2665, a bill to provide for the 
apportioning of Representatives in Congress 
among the several States by equal-proportions 
method; without amendment (Report No. 56). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOEHNE: 

H. R. 3181. A bill to amend section 2901, 
Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GREGORY: 

H. R. 3182. A bill to provide for the altera- 
tion, reconstruction, or relocation of certain 
highway and railroad bridges by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H. R. 3183. A bill granting to employees in 

the Postal Service employed on a 40-hour 
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5-day-week basis additional time off in cases 

where a holiday falls on Saturday; to the 

Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
By Mr. MAAS: 

H.R. 3184. A bill to strengthen the defenses 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H. R. 3185. A bill for the relief of the State 
of Oregon, Department of Forestry of the 
State of Oregon, and certain organized pro- 
tection agencies in the State of Oregon for 
protection of unappropriated public forest 
lands intermingled with Oregon and Cali- 
fornia lands from July 1, 1938, to June 30, 
1939; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 3186 (by departmental request). A 
bill to authorize the sale and conveyance of 
certain property of the estate of Jackson Bar- 
nett, deceased Creek Indian; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 3187 (by departmental request). A 
bill to provide for the payment of certain 
Creek equalization claims, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 3188. A bill making it unlawful for 
Members of Congress and certain other em- 
ployees of the Government to receive com- 
pensation or addresses and speeches, and pro- 
viding a penalty therefor; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R.3189. A bill providing a method by 
which defense personnel may purchase homes 
constructed under any national-defense hous- 
ing project; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H. R. 3190. A bill to set aside certain land 
in the State of Oregon for park or summer- 
camp purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. r 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. R. 3191. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to make unlawful the transportation 
of convict-made goods in interstate commerce, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 14, 
1940; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURCH: 

H. R. 3192. A bill to require the filling of 
all vacancies in the position of assistant post- 
master in first- and second-class post offices; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. HARE: 

H.J.Res.110. Joint resolution to provide 
for the erection of a shrine or monument to 
the memory of Gen. Andrew Pickens; to the 
Committee on the Library. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Montana, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their House Memo- 
rial No. 2, with reference to taxing of bonds; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCK: 

H. R. 3193. A bill validating certain convey- 
ances heretofore made by Central Pacific Rail- 
way Co., a corporation, and its lessee, South- 
ern Pacific Co., a corporation, involving cer- 
tain portions of right-of-way, in the city of 
Tracy, in the county of San Joaquin, State of 
California, and in the town of Elk Grove, in 
the county of Sacramento, State of California, 
acquired by Central Pacific Railway Co. under 
the act of Congress approved July 1, 1862 (12 
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Stat. L, 489), as amended by the act of Con- 
gress approved July 2, 1864 (13 Stat. L, 356); 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. COX: 

H. R. 3194. A bill for the relief of Augusta 
Brassil; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3195. A bill for the relief of Frederick 
D. Dismuke; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania: 

H.R.3196. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph Brown; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H.R.3197. A bill for the relief of William 
McKinley Laws; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 7 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H.R.3198. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ella L. Brownfield; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 3199. A bill granting a pension to John 
William Marshall; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TERRY: 

H.R.3200. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Arkansas to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of W. M. Hurley and Joe Whitson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 3201. A bill for the relief of Walter B. 

Williams, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WARD: 

H. R. 3202. A bill for the relief of Mary F. 
England, Margaret Fulton, and Tyler M. 
Fulton, children of Winston Cabell Fulton; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3203. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Georgiana K. Griest; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

243, By Mr. BURDICK: Petition of the 
Twenty-seventh Legislative Assembly, State 
of North Dakota, Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion F, defense for North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

244. By Mr. ENGEL: Petition of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ervin Barrett, Dorothy Johnson, Joe C. 
Laurent, and 105 other residents of the Ninth 
Congressional District of Michigan, urging 
Congress to enact legislation to prohibit the 
sale of liquor to members of our armed forces; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

245. By Mr. HAINES: Petition of R. E. Leh- 
man, of Dillsburg, Pa., and other citizens of 
that community, urging proper protection of 
the young men in the various training camps 
throughout the Nation; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

246. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of Los 
Angeles, urging that the Congress of the 
United States and the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments give serious consideration to the bills 
now in Congress authorizing branches of the 
Naval Academy and West Point to be built 
on the Pacific coast because of the events 
that have transpired, making it likely that 
the west coast may be a possible theater of 
future wars; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

247. By Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER: Petition 
of the Knights of Columbus, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
opposing House bill 964, an amendment to 
the Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

248. Also, petition of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, Local 251, Brooklyn, 
N. V., opposing House bill 1408, a bill to re- 
duce 10 percent or more salaries of civil- 
service employees; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

249. By Miss RANKIN of Montana: Senate 
Joint Memorial No, 3, enacted by the Twenty- 
seventh Session of the Legislative Assembly 
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of the State of Montana, to the Congress of 
the United States in support of the Com- 
mittee of Investigation of Un-American Prac- 
tices; to the Committee on Rules. 

250. Also, Senate Memorial No. 4, enacted 
by the Senate of the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Montana, to the President of 
the United States, Vice President, National 
Congress, Secretary of Agriculture, and others 
named in the memorial, requesting proper 
sugar legislation and more equitable quotas 
for sugar-beet acreage, and further requesting 
a normal expansion and an adequate protec- 
tion of the sugar industry; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

251. Also, Senate Joint Memorial No. 2, en- 
acted by the Twenty-second Session of the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, 
to the Congress of the United States, request- 
ing their consideration and notice of condi- 
tions tending to weaken and undermine the 
democracy we are striving to perpetuate; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

252. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
of St. Paul, Minn., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Monpay, FEBRUARY 10, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z¢Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Spirit of the living God, under the 
light and inspiration of whose illumina- 
tion we are made aware of the unfa- 
miliar beauty of the world, the beauty 
that is “the smile upon the face of 
truth”; Hearken to the impassioned cry 
of our hearts in the presence of the 
wonders of Thy revelation, that we may 
behold the eternal in the transitory 
things and so endure as seeing Him who 
is invisible. 

Breathe upon us with the breath of 
Thy cleansing power; disturb the apathy 
of those who have never been conscious 
of their need of Thee, and create in them 
@ spiritual hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness that they may be filled with all 
the fullness of God. 

Apart from the guidance and restraint 
of Thy holy influence, we have seen the 
morn so bright with promise turn to the 
desolation of noontide, and the glory of 
the sunset fade into the chill of night. 
Then come, Oh come to us, Thou Spirit 
of the most high God, and make us to 
see in the face of the Man of Sorrows the 
eternal glory of the Father who willest 
not that any should perish but that all 
should be brought to the knowledge of 
eternal life, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
February 6, 1941, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 1776) further to 
promote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR SMOOT, OF UTAH 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
the newspapers of this morning inform 
us of the death of Hon. Reed Smoot, 
former Senator from the State of Utah. 
I deem it not inappropriate that the 
Senate pause a moment or two in its de- 
liberations in order that we may turn our 
thoughts back to one who served here so 
long and so faithfully. 

Senator Smoo’ was in the Senate of 
the United States from 1903 to 1933—30 
years. At the time he left the Senate 30 
years marked one-fifth of our country’s 
history. It is in a spirit of history that I 
should like to talk about Senator Smoot 
a moment or two this morning, because 
in the spirit of eulogy those at his home 
and those whom he served so faithfully 
will honor him at a later time. 

Senator Smoot contributed much to the 
history and expansion of his country. 
No man who ever came to the United 
States Senate had to stand as cruel an 
assault, as wicked and unjust a hearing, 
and a trial as that which faced Senator 
Smoot when he entered the Senate in 
1903. That he was victorious in that 
great ordeal is a compliment to this body 
and to the fair-mindedness of his fellow 
Senators. Had he lost the cause, the 
right of minority group representation in 
our land would have been relegated to 
the place it occupied in the Dark Ages. 
In winning his seat, in spite of the mis- 
interpretation of the rule that the Sen- 
ate, under the Constitution, is the judge 
of its own Members, the Senators in 
their votes realized and acknowledged the 
fact that in America justice should pre- 
vail, and they saw to it that justice did 
prevail. : 

In the 30 years of Senator Smoot’s serv- 
ice here his name will always be identi- 
fied with that element in the great Re- 
publican Party represented by such lead- 
ers as Mark Hanna, Senators Quay, Pen- 
rose, and Aldrich. His name will be listed 
with theirs, rather than with the others 
of his colleagues who represented that 
great party, such as Elihu Root, George 
Sutherland, and Nicholas Murray Butler. 
While Mr. Butler did not serve here, he 
represented well the other branch of the 
Republican Party. 

One cannot mention Senator Smoot 
without referring to what is one of the 
finest elements of our American life—the 
small-town influence and the influence of 
a great teacher. Senator Smoot and his 
two colleagues from Utah, with whom he 
served longest in the Senate, Senator 
Sutherland and Senator King, all three 
came out of the same little town, a town 
in Utah whose culture is dominated by a 
great educational institution. All three 
received their inspiration from the same 
great teacher, a German immigrant who 
inspired them with American ideals and 
American principles. That this great 
teacher was able to send out at the same 
time three persons who became leaders 
in their State, and in the Nation, each 
of thém disagreeing at times with one 
another, is a tribute to what a good 
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teacher can accomplish. Such a teacher 
inspires his students to noble deeds and 
ideals; he does not aspire to control lives 
and to force acceptance of theories. 

When the historians write about this 
period they cannot help but mention 
Senator Smoot. They will point out that 
while he was identified with a govern- 
mental technique which was three times 
repudiated by the American people he 
remained true to his principles of govern- 
ment. Senator Smoot’s work identified 
him with the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, 
with the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, 
and he will ever be remembered in con- 
nection with the Smoot-Hawley bill. 
Each one of these great governmental 
acts came at an extremely untimely 
period, and the authors of each suffered 
at the hands of their constituents and 
at the hands of the American people. 

I think it would not be out of place to 
say that since men in all their acquaint- 
ance with others have never learned how 
to evaluate the individual man, there- 
fore it is much beyond our ability to 
measure the soul of a man. The ancient 
Greeks thought that the soul of a man in 
stature was one-third higher than man 
was in his physical body. That was a 
quantitative analysis of man, and man’s 
soul was considered from a quantitative 
basis; but man’s soul should not be so 
considered. I think in the economy of 
time, in the economy of men, and in the 
economy of the gods it was indeed very 
fortunate, very timely and very proper 
in the life of this grea; servant of his 
people and of his country that, events 
being such as they were, he should be 
able to return home to serve in a capacity 
which was his even before he came into 
the Senate of the United States, and that 
he should serve practically the last 10 
years of his life with his people in the 
great office and calling which he repre- 
sented in his church. It would seem too 
great a physical burden for any man that 
he serve his government in a political ca- 
pacity when he already had on his shoul- 
ders the responsibility of a great ecclesi- 
astical position. But when we attempt to 
measure the soul of this great man we dis- 
cover that even with those two great bur- 
dens, and with the ordeal that the first 
one caused him to bear when he came to 
the Senate—an ordeal, I repeat, the like 
of which no other Senator in the history 
of this body had to face—he overcame 
prejudice, he lived it down, and our coun- 
try is a better country because he was 
able to do it. 

A young man of 40, trained in school 
to be sure but never trained formally in 
economics, in politics, or in government, 
he rose to leadership in his country in all 
three of these branches of thought. That 
is a monument quite sufficient for any 
man. 

Text writers use other names than 
Senator Smoot’s when they write of those 
who showed ability in filibuster, but 
among those who have been persuasive 
Senator Smoot’s power was not only great 
but effective. Even in oratory men are 
Temembered quite as much by deeds as 
by words. In registering his vote in 
sustaining President Wilson in declaring 
our country already at war because of the 
actions of Germany against us he uttered 
what th late great Senator from Illinois, 
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Mr. Lewis, characterized as a prayer 
when he said he prayed that the action 
of that day would result in the extension 
of liberty throughout the world. That 
was a prayer from the heart of a great 
American, 

Mr. HARRISON. I concur in the ex- 
pressions and the fine tribute paid to our 
former colleague by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas]. I know that those 
of my colleagues who served with the late 
Senator Smoot entertained the highest 
regard for him. 

I was very closely associated with him 
in the work of the Finance Committee. 
He was chairman of that committee for 
a long time. I never knew a more indus- 
trious or sincere legislator than Senator 
Smoot. He was an indefatigable worker. 
He left his imprint on the legislative rec- 
ords of this country, and when he retired 
from the Senate he carried with him the 
good wishes and sincere regard of his 
colleagues—it mattered not what side of 
the aisle we were on. I was especially 
fond of him, and I regret very much to 
learn of his death. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I cannot 
permit to pass unnoticed this occasion. 
As I look about the Republican side of 
the Chamber I can see but One or two 
Senators who served in this body while 
Senator Smoot was a Member of it. 

Mr. President, I have seen as much of 
the Senate of the United States over the 
span of years as has almost any Member 
here. I came here as a boy and spent a 
year in and about the Capitol. I came 
here as a young man as assistant clerk 
to one of the committee of the Senate. 
Since that experience I have been a 
Member of the other body and a Member 
of this body. I have seen Members of 
the Senate come, and I have seen them 
go. Some of them have risen to places of 
great influence. 

Senator Smoot was one of these rare 
men. For 30 years, I think, he occupied 
a seat in this Chamber. Year by year 
he grew in knowledge; he grew in influ- 
ence; and that knowledge and that influ- 
ence rested upon the basic fact that he 
was one of the most industrious men who 
ever sat in the Congress of the United 
States. He made himself a master of 
legislative subjects. Questions of the 
tariff, questions of finance, questions of 
the expenditures of this Federal Govern- 
ment of ours, were an open book to him; 
for all through the years of his service 
here he gave painstaking study to all of 
the questions connected with these sub- 
ject matters. After all, here as in the 
other body it is knowledge, coupled with 
industry, which finally determines a 
man’s usefulness. 

When Senator Smoot spoke to a tariff 
problem, to the raising of revenues or 
concerning expenditures, the entire 
membership of the Senate listened with 
respect and were influenced by what he 
said. He made a definite mark upon the 
legislative history of the country. 

H2 was a kindly man when one came 
to know him. He was a man who will 
be long remembered by those who were 
privileged to associate with him. I think 
I bespeak the respect which all Members 
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on this side of the Chamber had for him. 
We lament his passing. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE CIVIL- 
SERVICE SYSTEM 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the Senator from New York 
Mr. Map] a member of the special com- 
mittee to investigate the administration 
of the civil-service laws, authorized by 
Senate Resolution 198, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
retirement of Hon. Edward R. Burke, of 
Nebraska. 


AWARDS OF CONTRACTS FOR THE ARMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate two letters from the Secretary of 
War, reporting, pursuant to law, relative 
to divisions of awards of certain quantity 
contracts for aircraft, aircraft parts, and 
accessories therefor entered into with 
more than one bidder under authority of 
law, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 


DRAFTS OF LEGISLATION, INTERIOR DEPART- 
MENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate four letters from the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting 
drafts of proposed legislation, which, 
with the accompanying papers, were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, as follows: 

To amend the act of May 24, 1940 
(Public, No. 520—76th Cong.) ; 

To provide for the payment of certain 
Creek equalization claims, and for other 
purposes; 

To authorize the sale and conveyance 
of certain property of the estate of Jack- 
son Barnett, deceased Creek Indian; and 

To authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to effect an exchange of certain 
tribal land of the Santa Ysabel Indian 
Reservation, Calif., for other land of 
equal value. 


DECEMBER 1940 REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, sub- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
activities and expenditures of the cor- 
poration for the month of December 1940 
which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following joint memorial of 
the Legislatures of Montana and Wyo- 
ming, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

House Joint Memorial No. 2 
Memorial to the Congress of the United 

States requesting the enactment of ap- 
propriate legislation in the name of pa- 
triotism and justice making all bonds is- 
sued by the United States Government, 
any State, or other governmental agency, 
taxable 


To the honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled: 

Whereas the United States of America is in 

dire need of revenue and is looking for a 

new source of revenue, particularly at this 
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time, due to the expenditures necessary in 
the defense program recently outlined by the 
President of the United States; and 

Whereas in the name of patriotism and 
justice it is the duty of every individual in 
the United States to pay his proper propor- 
tion of the expenses necessary for the defense 
program according to his ability to so pay; 
and 

Whereas Government bonds issued by the 
United States of America and the agencies 
that have been set up by the Federal Govern- 
ment, as well as bonds issued by the various 
States of the Union and the subdivisions of 
said States, are at present tax exempt, al- 
though such bonds are in a large part held 
and owned by persons financially able to 
pay a tax upon such bonds, in the same 
manner that stocks and bonds or other prop- 
erty is taxed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-seventh Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Montana, the 
senate and house concurring, hereby does 
request and petition the Congress of the 
United States to enact proper legislation per- 
mitting and authorizing the taxing of bonds 
issued by the United States of America and 
the agencies that have been set up by the 
Federal Government, as well as bonds issued 
by the various States of the Union and the 
subdivisions of said States; said bonds to be 
taxable in the same manner and to the same 
extent that bonds issued by private business 
are now taxable; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted by the secretary of state of the 
State of Montana to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States, and 
to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from the State of Montana, and that 
they and each of them be and they hereby 
are requested to use all means within their 
powers to bring about the passage of such 
legislation. 

Joint Memorial No. 2 

Joint memorial memorializing the Congress 

and President of the United States of Amer- 

ica to enact legislation to consider means 

of protecting the sugar-beet industry of 

the State of Wyoming 

Whereas the production of the beet-sugar 
industry is seriously affected by the impor- 
tations of cane sugar; and 

Whereas this importation of sugar is con- 
sidered unfair and unjust competition and 
seriously threatens the sugar industry of our 
State: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Twenty-sizth Legislature of the State 
of Wyoming (the Senate concurring), That 
the Congress of the United States is hereby 
memorialized to continue its efforts in pro- 
viding further means of protecting the sugar 
industry of the United States from unfair 
competition on the part of cane-sugar im- 
portation; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this me- 
morial be sent to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the United States Senators JoserH C. 
O’ManHoney, Harry H. Schwartz, and Repre- 
sentative JOHN MCINTYRE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate the following House reso- 
lution of the General Assembly of Iowa, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


House Resolution No. 5 
Whereas the Argentine Sanitary Treaty now 
pending before the Senate of the United 
States would, if ratified, permit the impor- 
tation into this country of livestock products 
infested with foot-and-mouth disease; and 
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Whereas millions of dollars have been 
spent and thousands of animals have been 
Killed in the United States to free this coun- 
try from the ravages of this dreaded disease, 
and laws in the interest of public health 
have been enacted by Federal and State 
Governments to require farmers to eliminate 
such disease from their farms and prevent 
its spread; and 

Whereas this dreaded contagious disease 
can be transmitted by fresh and frozen meats, 
as well as by live animals, and strictest regu- 
lations and restrictions should be maintained 
to prevent infections of our domestic herds 
and flocks with such contagious disease now 
present in foreign countries; and 

Whereas, inasmuch as rigid inspection of 
slaughtering and sale of meats for human 
consumption is required of our citizens, such 
conditions should also apply to any meat or 
meat products brought into this country from 
foreign lands: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Forty-ninth General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa, That for the reasons stated in 
the preamble of this resolution, the member- 
ship of the United States Senate be respect- 
fully requested to oppose the ratification of 
the proposed agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Argentina and to continue the em- 
bargo against foreign countries now in force 
until such countries are free from, and have 
established and have in force adequate sani- 
tary conditions to prevent the spread of, the 
foot-and-mouth disease; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States Senate, to the United States 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
to the Honorable CLYDE L. Hun N and Hon. 
Guy M. Gmterre, United States Senators 
from Iowa. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before 
the Senate the following resolution of 
fhe House of Delegates of Maryland, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 


House itesolution 


Resolution requesting that the United States 
Congress make no provision for a Naval 
Academy the Pacific coast 
Whereas there have been statements to the 

effect that efforts would be made to establish 
a Naval Academy on the Pacific coast similar 
to the one at Annapolis; and 
Whereas it seems to be the opinion of the 
leading naval authorities that this would be 
very unwise, especially at the present time, 
since it would be more economical and ad- 
vantageous to enlarge the facilities of the pres- 
ent academy; and 

Whereas it would require many years at 
a great expenditure to establish a Naval Acad- 
emy on the Pacific coast; and 
Whereas the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
has been so long a part of the State of Mary- 
land and ts so important to the general wel- 
fare of the State that the establishment of 
another Naval Academy would seriously affect 
the academy here and the general interests 
of the State; and 

Whereas in the present emergency and the 
need for up on preparations for 
defense: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates of Mary- 
land, That the United States Congress be, and 
it is hereby, requested not to make any pro- 
vision for the establishment of a Naval Acad- 
emy on the Pacific coast; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Members in Congress 
from the State of Maryland be, and they are 
hereby, urgently requested to do everything 
possible to see that any proposed legislation 
of this kind be not passed; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the House 
of Delegates of Maryland be, and he is hereby, 
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house, to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the President of 
the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to each Member of the 
United States Congress from the State of 
Maryland. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before 
the Senate a resolution of the New York 
Society for the City of New York, N. Y., 
relative to methods and measures to be 
adopted in connection with national- 
defense industries, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion of the West Allis Peace Council, of 
West Allis, Wis., protesting against the 
enactment of the bill (H. R. 1776) fur- 
ther to promote the defense of the United 
States, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate tele- 
grams in the nature of petitions from the 
Polish-American Citizens Club of Cum- 
berland, dated at Lonsdale, R. I., and 
the Holy Name Society of St. Ladislaus 
Parish, Hamtramck, Mich., praying for 
the enactment of the bill (H. R. 1776) 
further to promote the defense of the 
United States, and for other purposes, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion of the Common Council of the City 
of Toledo, Ohio, favoring the enactment 
of pending legislation to proclaim Octo- 
ber 11 of each year General Pulaski’s Me- 
morial Day, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of 
sundry citizens of Salina, Kans., praying 
for the enactment of legislation embody- 
ing the provisions of the so-called Town- 
send recovery plan, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I present 
and ask to have referred to the appropri- 
ate committee the petition of a large 
number of citizens of my State praying 
for peace and dealing with the so-called 
lend-lease bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition 
will be received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. McFARLAND presented the fol- 
lowing memorial of the senate of the 
State of Arizona, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Senate Memorial No. 2 

Memorial relating to aid to Great Britain 

To the Congress of the United States of 
America; 


Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

The assaults of the totalitarian dictators 
upon the free peoples of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa amply demonstrate to the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere what they may 
reasonably expect if they do not take im- 
mediate steps to stem those assaults and to 
arm against ruthless aggression. 

Of all the democratic countries of Europe, 
Great Britain alone has thus far been able 
successfully to resist the terrific onslaughts 
which Hitler has directed against her shores, 
but it is becoming increasingly evident that 
she cannot long continue against such tre- 
mendous odds. 

It must be clear to all thinking people that 
in thus opposing the forces of Hitler in her 
own defense Great Britain, regardless of her 
intent in the premises, is fighting also in 
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defense of every man, woman, and child in 
the United States, and that it is for our best 
interests that she be given every proper aid 
in her life struggle to the end that we may 
be afforded the greatest possible time within 
which to prepare ourselves for the struggle 
we shall inevitably have to make if Great 
Britain goes down to defeat. 

There is now pending before the Congress 
@ proposed measure designated as H. R. 1776, 
commonly known as the lease-lend bill, by 
the terms of which the President of the 
United States is given extraordinary powers 
for the purpose of rendering all proper aid 
and assistance to Great Britain. 

It is the belief of your memorialist that 
this bill should pass in order that such as- 
sistance may be immediately available; and 
that time is of the essence lest the assistance 
come too late, not only to save Great Britain, 
but to preserve our own land from the hor- 
rors of war brought directly to its shores. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate of 
the State of Arizona, prays: 

That H. R. 1776, commonly known as the 
lease-lend bill, be brought up before your 
honorable body for immediate passage, and 
passed, to the end that the President of the 
United States may be empowered to throw 
open to the aid of Great Britain, in this time 
of trial and tribulation, the vast resources of 
our great land. 


THE LEND-LEASE BILL—RESOLUTION, ETC. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred, 
a resolution adopted by the United Pur- 
niture Workers of America, Local 312, 
and some three letters which have come 
to me from different organizations which 
have adopted resolutions against the 
passage of the lend-lease bill. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and letters were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Resolution to oppose H. R. 1776, lend-lease 
bill 


Whereas the lend-lease bill as proposed 
by President Roosevelt calls for the vestment 
of unlimited powers in the office of the 
President of the United States, which will 
permit the President to wield dictatorial 
power, which is in direct contradiction to 
our democratic way of life; and 

Whereas this bill calls for Presidential 
power to supersede and “notwiths 
any other law” for the purpose of evading 
already enacted laws which were passed for 
the purpose of keeping America out of war 
(Johnson law and neutrality law); and 

Whereas the rights of labor under the 
Wagner Act, and the right to strike, picket, 
and assemblage, can be taken away by the 
President of the United States should he be 
so disposed; and 
Whereas 90 percent of the American peo- 
ple are violently opposed to America’s in- 
volvement in World War No. 2, because it is 
a war for colonial and market control, just 
as they were opposed to World War No. 1, and 
the enactment of this bill practically places 
this country into the war as a nonbelliger- 
ent, instead of strict neutrality: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this local union repre- 
senting 350 workers vigorously urge our Rep- 
resentatives and Senators in Congress to op- 
pose and do all in their power to defeat 
H. R. 1776 as being an outright war measure 
and which will destroy our democracy by 
establishing an American brand of fascism; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the local press for publicity and a 
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copy be sent to Senator BURTON WHEELER, 
who is leading the fight against H. R. 1776. 
UNITED FURNITURE WORKERS, 
Locat No. 312, 
CLARENCE F. ALVEY, 
Secretary. 
EvANsvILLE, IND., February 1, 1941. 


FARMERS EDUCATIONAL & 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
Glasgow, Mont., January 23, 1941. 
Senator B. K. WHEELER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: At a recent meeting of the 
executive board, South Valley County Farm- 
ers Union went on record as being unalter- 
ably opposed to the lease-loan bill for help- 
ing Great Britain, now pending in Congress, 
regarding it as a definite step toward war. 
It is the opinion of the South Valley County 
Farmers’ Union that those ‘terested in the 
defense of democracy and the United States 
should spend more time looking into the 
still unsolved farm and labor problems of 
this country and less time looking across 

the sea. 

The South Valley County Farmers’ Union 
also went on record as being opposed to the 
present sugar quota, which permits the im- 
porting of sugar at the expense of the do- 
mestic sugar-beet grower. 


We wish tc commend you for the excellent z 


work which you have done to prevent the 
United States from being drawn into the war 
and hope you will continue. 
Yours truly, 

SOUTH VALLEY COUNTY FARMERS’ UNION, 

HERMAN VOGEL, 

MARION HELLSTERN, 

Legislative Committee. 


ARMENIAN YOUTH OF AMERICA, 
Boston, Mass., February 5, 1941. 
Senator BURTON K. WHEELER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR WHEELER: The members and 
friends of the Greater Boston Branch of the 
Armenian Youth of America on January 22 
went on record as opposed to the lend-lease 
bill, H. R. 1776, because its enactment would 
endanger the security of the United States 
by tending toward war and the granting of 
dictatorial powers to the President. 

We urge you to vote against this bill by 
cpposing and voting against it on the Senate 
floor. 

Yours truly, 
HELEN SAHAGIAN, Secretary, 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Centralia, IIl., February 5, 1941. 
Mr. Burton K. WHEELER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: At our last meeting we, the mem- 
bers of Local Union, No. 1397, U. M. W. A., 
went on record as being unanimously op- 

to the lease-lend bill, and we are asking 
you to do all you can to prevent its passage, 
as we have no quarrel with those countries 
in Europe. 
Respectfully, 
Dave Apams, President, 
L. M. FETGATTER, 
Recording Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 417) 
for the relief of the estate of Henry H. Den- 
hardt, deceased, of Bowling Green, Ky., re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 32) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 247) for the relief 
of Hilda C. Allstrom, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 33) 
thereon. 

Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 
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773) for the relief of the widow of the late 
William J. Cocke, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 34) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 788) for the 
relief of Noland Blass, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 35) 
thereon. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 
790) for the relief of Mr. Seller & Co., re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 36) thereon. 

Mr. BROOKS, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 
430) for the relief of Addie Myers, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 37) thereon. 

Mr. HUGHES, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 
791) for the relief of Dan A. Tarpley, Ernest 
H. Tarpley, and Pearl Tarpley, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 38) thereon. 

Mr. BREWSTER, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 307) 
authorizing the Comptroller General of the 
United States to adjust and settle the claim 
of J. H. Redding, Inc., reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 39) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 304) for the relief 
of the Missoula Mercantile Co., reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 40) thereon. 

Mr. BYRNES, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, to which were referred the following 
resolutions, reported them severally without 
amendment, 

S. Res. 61. Resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds to 
hold hearings during the Seventy-seventh 
Congress (submitted by Mr. MALONEY Janu- 
ary 29, 1941); 

S. Res. 63. Resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to hold hearings dur- 
ing the Seventy-seventh Congress (submitted 
by Mr. Van Nuys, January 31, 1941); 

S. Res. 64. Resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on the Library to hold. hearings dur- 
ing the Seventy-seventh Congress (submitted 
by Mr. BarRKLEY on the 3d instant); 

S. Res. 65. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Civil Service to hold hearings 
during the Seventy-seventh Congress (sub- 
mitted by Mr. Burow on the 3d instant); 

S. Res. 66. Resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia to hold 
hearings during the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress (submitted by Mr. Reynotps on the 
3d instant); and 

S. Res. 69. Resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Pensions to hold hearings during 
the Seventy-seventh Congress (submitted by 
Mr. ScHwartz on the 6th instant). 

By Mr. MEAD: 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


S. 804. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
Kelen; to the Committee on Immigration, 
S. 805. A bill to reclassify the salaries of 
watchmen, messengers, and laborers in the 
Postal Service, and to prescribe the time 
credits for service as substitute watchmen, 
messengers, and laborers, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 
By Mr. GREEN: 
S. 806. A bill for the relief of Carmella 
Ridgewell; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. NORRIS: 
S. 807. A bill for the relief of Eva Mueller; 
to the Committee on Claims, 
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S. 808. A bill for the relief of J. E. Steeple; 

to the Committee on Finance. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 809. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act, as amended, to provide for the payment 
to States of an average of $15 per month per 
capita for all recipients of old-age assistance, 
under the several State plans, who are 65 
years of age or older and not inmates of a 
public institution; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 810. A bill to provide for uniform regu- 
lation of marriage and divorce; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 811. A bill to incorporate the Society of 
American Foresters; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 812. A bill to provide for the acquisition 
and toll-free operation by the United States 
of the interstate bridges at Cascade Locks 
and Hood River, Oreg.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: 

S. 813. A bill authorizing the improvement 
of Shark River, N. J., in the interest of the 
national. defense; 

S. 814. A bill authorizing the construction 
of a canal across Cape May County, N. J., 
from Cape May Harbor to Delaware Bay, in 
the interest of the national defense; and 

S. 815. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey of the Hackensack 
River, N. J., with a view to its improvement 
and development in the interest of the na- 
tional defense; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

S. 816. A bill for the relief of John Horvath; 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

S. 817. A bill to amend section 211 of the 
Criminal Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARBOUR (for himself and 
Mr, SMATHERS) : 

S. 818. A bill to provide that the funds 
available under the act of June 2, 1920, as 
amended, for matching State funds used for 
vocational rehabilitation may also be used 
for matching State funds used for physical 
rehabilitation; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

S. 819. A bill for the relief of the widow and 
children of Dr. Joe M. Ferguson; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HATCH (for himself and Mr. 
CHAVEZ) : 

S. 820. A bill for the relief of Emiliano 
Lopez and Eliza R. Lopez; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: 

S. 821. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment, equipment, and maintenance of an 
electrodevelopment laboratory of the Bu- 
reau of Mines in the Pacific Northwest; to 
the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

S. 822. A bill authorizing the use of spe- 
cial canceling stamps and postmarking dies 
at the Portland, Oreg., post office in connec- 
tion with the annual Portland Rose Festival; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 823. A bill granting a pension to Ila May 
Grindell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 824. A bill authorizing the President to 
bestow the decoration of the Purple Heart 
upon the unknown, unidentified American 
buried in the Memorial Amphitheater of the 
National Cemetery at Arlington Va.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 825. A bill for the relief of Virgie M. 
Hinchey (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

S. 826. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
purpose of regulating interstate and foreign 
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commerce in peanuts, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. CLARK of Idaho: 

S. 827. A bill to provide for assistance by 
the Federal Government in the control and 
eradication of noxious weeds; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 828. A bill to increase the period for 
which leases may be made of public lands 
granted to the State of Idaho for educational 
purposes by the act of July 3, 1890; to the 
Committee cn Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 829. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 

T. Earl Rodgers; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 830. A bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act for the retirement of employees in the 
classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 22, 1920; to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. BULOW: 

S. 831. A bill to provide for the improve- 
ment and development of navigation, irriga- 
tion, and control of floods on the Missouri 
River and tributaries in the Dakotas for the 
promotion of the national defense, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 832. A bill to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture more effectively to assist in the 
voluntary adjustment of indebtedness be- 
tween farm debtors and their creditors; to 
provide for the transfer of certain mortgages 
and foreclosed farm property from the Fed- 
eral land banks to the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation, and the refinancing there- 
of; and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 833. A bill to require that hearings or 
meetings held by the Work Projects Admin- 
istration with respect to the grievances of re- 
lief workers be open to the public; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

S. 834. A bili to amend subsection (n), 
section 77, of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended, concerning payment of preferred 
claims; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 835. A bill to enable certain former citi- 
zens of the United States who have lost their 
United States citizenship by taking oaths of 
allegiance to foreign princes or powers 
friendly to the United States to regain such 
citizenship; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 


By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S. 836. A bill for the relief of John C. Cross- 
man; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 837. A bill granting Odie Goree the right 
to sue the Farm Security Administration in 
the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Texas; and 

S. 838. A bill to permit Mrs. C. B. Allen, 
of Grayburg, Tex., to bring suit against the 
United States Railroad Retirement Board in 
the District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Texas; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 839. A bill to authorize the appointment 
of female dietitians and female physical- 
therapy aides in the medical Department of 
the Army; and 

S. 840. A bill to create the grade of avia- 
tion cadet in the Air Corps, Regular Army, 
and to prescribe the pay and allowances 
therefor, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NYE: 

S. 841. A bill relating to the making of cer- 
tain payments in connection with the 1937 
soil-conservation program; and 

S. 842. A bill relating to the purchase of 
certain land for inclusion within the Bel- 
trami Island Project, Minn.; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 843. A bill for the relief of Francis Lee 
Harbough; and 
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S. 844. A bill for the relief of Oscar G. Nor- 
gaard; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 845. A bill granting increases in pensions 
to certain widows of persons who served in 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States during the war with Spain, the Philip- 
pine insurrection, or the China relief expedi- 
tion; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. J. Res. 36. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to marriage and divorce laws; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NYE: 

S. J. Res. 37. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection of a statute of Leif Ericson in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


HEARINGS ON GRIEVANCES OF RELIEF 
WORKERS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 19, 1940, I introduced a bill requiring 
that hearings or meetings held by the 
Work Projects Administration with re- 
spect to the grievances of relief workers 
be open to the public. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, but no action was taken on 
the proposal. 

I have reintroduced the bill (see Sen- 
ate bill 833, under the heading “Bills and 
joint resolutions introduced”) today be- 
cause of certain W. P. A. controversies in 
Wisconsin during the past week. I do 
not wish to take the time of the Senate 
discussing these matters, but I ask unani- 
mous consent for the insertion at this 
point of an editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal of Friday, January 31, 1941. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE W. F. A. DISMISSALS 


Just why have the three top-ranking offi- 
ciais of the W. P. A. in Milwaukee been dis- 
missed. 

Milwaukeeans want an answer to that 
question. They feel that they have a right 
to an answer. But Linus Glotzbach, regional 
W. P. A. administrator, says he does not 
intend to give any information. 

The men were dismissed, says State Ad- 
ministrator Muth, because, in view of a re- 
port of investigations made from Washington 
inte union control of the local W. P. A., dis- 
missal would “further administrative effi- 
ciency.” He says, further, that changes had 
been contemplated for some time. Now 
seemed a good time to make them. 

Mr. Muth’s explanation, if it can be called 
that, is neither enlightening nor convincing. 

Citizens know that an investigator from 
national W. P. A. headquarters was sent to 
Milwaukee to hear complaints that the local 
W. P. A. was dominated by Local 113 of the 
A. F. L. Common Laborers and Hod Carriers’ 
Union. They know that the complaints were 
heard behind closed doors. They know that 
subsequently a report was made to Linus 
Glotzbach at St. Paul. They know that Mr. 
Glotzbach came to Milwaukee to confer with 
Mark A, Muth, the top W. P. A. official for 
Wisconsin. They know of the present dis- 
missals. And that is all they know. 

Is this public business or isn’t it? If it is, 
why all the secrecy? If it is not, just what 
is the W. P. A., anyway? 

This attitude of “We'll take care of every- 
thing and the whys and wherefores are none 
of your business” is not helping the W. P. A. 
in popular esteem, A feeling is growing that 
the W. P. A. has outlived any usefulness it 
had and that feeling is encouraged by the 
secrecy that has surrounded W. P. A. activi- 
ties from the days of the mismanagement of 
Harry Hopkins to the very present. 
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The mere announcement that three men 
are dismissed is not enough in this case. The 
people want to know just how bad conditions 
in the local W. P. A. have been. It would be 
a good idea for Government, despite its grow- 
ing impatience with popular interest in Gov- 
ernment undertakings, to tell them. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 1776) further to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE—PENSIONS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, I ask that that committee be 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of Senate bill 415, to provide pen- 
sions to members of the Regular Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
who become disabled by reason of their 
service therein, equivalent to 90 per- 
cent of the compensation payable to war 
veterans for similar service-connected 
disabilities, and for other purposes, in- 


-troduced by the Senator from Wyoming 


(Mr. Scowartz], and that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


MRS, CLIFFORD DRAKE DAVIDSON—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 285) for the relief of Mrs. 
Clifford Drake Davidson, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS 


Mr. BARBOUR submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 2788) making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 9, between lines 14 and 15, insert 
the following: 


“CANAL ZONE BIOLOGICAL AREA 


“For expenses of administration and for 
the construction and maintenance of lab- 
oratory and other facilities on Barro Colo- 
rado Island, Canal Zone, under the provi- 
sions of the act approved July 2, 1940, with- 
out-reference to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes and civil-service requirements, 
$10,000.” 


Mr. BARBOUR also submitted an 
amendment identical with the foregoing 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
first deficiency appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO THE LEND-LEASE BILL 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in sub- 
mitting the amendment I am now pro- 
posing, I desire briefly to explain to the 
Senate the reasons which, in my opinion, 
necessitate this addition to the lend- 
lease bill, Senate bill 275. 

It is within the knowledge of Senators 
who represent agricultural States that 
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the economic consequences of this war 
press most heavily on our American 
farmers, the growers of wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, corn, fruits, and foodstuffs in 
general, primary and manufactured, be- 
cause of the virtual exclusion of these 
commodities from their former leading 
markets. The latest report of the De- 
partment of Commerce on our trade for 
1940 states specifically that in recent 
months the exports of the two food 
groups reached their lowest level since 
1869. 

Temporary relief has been given by 
Government purchases of portions of 
these surpluses, by loans against sur- 
pluses, by increased Government pur- 
chases for the defense services, and, to 
some additional extent, by increased do- 
mestic consumption due to improved 
buying power of domestic consumers. 
By and large, however, the problem of 
finding outlets for these farm surpluses 
is, in some of its wartime aspects, of 
serious consequence to the agricultural 
States, and one for which a solution 
should be found, if economic difficulties 
at the end of the war are to be lessened. 

Extended powers have been given to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
as appears in Public Law No. 664, ap- 
proved June 25, 1940, to aid our export 
and import trade as an essential part 
of the national-defense program. These 
powers, according to the recent report of 
the Administrator, Mr. Jesse H. Jones, 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of January 27, 1941, page 342, are being 
exercised mainly in securing imports of 
strategic and critical materials, includ- 
ing antimony from China, chrome ore 
from South Africa and the Philippines, 
copper from Latin America, graphite 
from Madagascar, manganese ore from 
far eastern and Latin American sources, 
tin from Bolivia and the Far East, and 
crude rubber from Malaya and Latin 
America. The financial commitments 
by the companies formed by the R. F. C. 
amount to $1,100,000,000. 

Imports of these essential strategic 
and critical materials provide dollar ex- 
change which should be available for 
purchases of United States products, in- 
cluding substantial portions of our farm 
surpluses which are rapidly accumulat- 
ing, owing to exclusion from former mar- 
kets. As a Nation, we have hesitated in 
the past in doing what Great Britain and 
other leading trading nations have in- 
sisted upon, in having a definite tie be- 
tween our loans and credits and the buy- 
ing power thus provided the borrowing 
nation for taking more of our products. 

The severity of this wartime blow to 
our farmers, contrasted with the in- 
crease in their exports during the pre- 
vious war, calls for prompt action in link- 
ing our large imports of defense mate- 
rials to our farm-export problem. 

We recognize, of course, the difficulties 
of Great Britain under the cash-and- 
carry provisions of our Neutrality Act, the 
necessity of conserving her dollar ex- 
change for the purchase of essential 
armaments in the United States, and the 
consequent diversion to British countries 
of purchases of foodstuffs, tobacco, lum- 
ber, fruits, and other goods. The lease- 
lend bill, however, if finally passed, will 
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change the situation materially and place 
upon our Government the obligation of 
seeking to reopen the British market to 
our surpluses of farm products, 

It seems to me that our defense plans 
call for such an arrangement, whereby 
American growers of wheat, cotton, to- 
bacco, fruits, lard, and other products 
would not be the sole sufferers by loss of 
their export trade. British dominions 
and other present sources of British 
foodstuffs and other supplies should, in 
all fairness, recognize the claims of the 
United States’ agricultural interests to 
the disposal of a substantial portion of 
their accumulating surpluses in the 
United Kingdom market. 

Under the provisions of the lease-lend 
bill the terms of repayment could be ar- 
ranged on a deferred basis; repayment, 
if necessary, to be made in goods not in- 
jurious to our domestic interests. The 
question of repayment is a detail which 
the administration could work out, as in 
the case of war materials to be loaned or 
leased. The sale of a portion of our farm 
surpluses at this time would relieve the 
Government from the necessity of renew- 
ing loans or purchases on farm products 
in the amounts now found necessary 
since the beginning of the war. 

There are more important reasons, 
however, why the disposal of our farm 
surpluses should form a part of this bill 
by the adoption of my amendment. 

Our national-defense plans, aided by 
the powers given to the R. F. C., call for a 
united national front in the present erisis. 
We must avoid at all hazards any discon- 
tent arising out of our defense plans. It 
is of small account to the growers of 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, fruits, lumber, 
and other products of the soil, to be told 
that our 1940 foreign trade showed an 
export balance of more than a billion 
dollars. I refer those interested to the 
exact figures in the Department of Com- 
merce Report for 1940. 

American farmers will not be satisfied 
with the statement that our wartime 
trade abroad compensates the United 
States in value for loss of our agricultural 
markets. Out in California they are 
pulling up fruit trees, and in Texas cut- 
ting down the cotton-crop area by 40 per- 
cent, while our tobacco growers are driven 
also to reducing their planting. In Mon- 
tana and Virginia apple growers are cut 
off from former markets. 

The wheat growers of the Nation are 
faced with disaster, as the round figures 
on the estimated supply for the United 
States and Canada show. On next Au- 
gust 1 the carry-over is estimated at 
400,000,000 bushels for the United States, 
and 500,000,000 bushels for Canada, a 
total of 900,000,000 bushels. Prospects 
for the 1941 wheat crop at present are 
for 800,000,000 for the United States, and 
500,000,000 bushels for Canada, a total of 
1,300,000,000 bushels, which, together 
with the carry-over, makes a total of 
2,200,000,000 bushels available for the 
1941-42 marketing year. The expected 
disappearance during the marketing year 
is 700,000,000 bushels for the United 
States, and 400,000,000 bushels for Can- 
ada, a total of 1,100,000,000 bushels, leav- 
ing on August 1, 1942, the unprecedented 
carry-over of 1,100,000,000 bushels, equal 
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to a full year’s disappearance, of which 
500,000,000 bushels will be in the United 
States and 600,000,000 bushels in Canada. 
At the present time the net world needs 
are only 400,000,000 bushels, and to the 
United States-Canadian supply must be 
added the Argentine and Australian sur- 
pluses, the aggregate being a staggering 
amount. Britain has been giving pref- 
erence to her dominions and to the ster- 
ling countries in her purchases of wheat, 
thereby virtually excluding wheat im- 
ports from the United States. Such is 
the outlook for our wheat farmers, who 
have already suffered much from depres- 
sion and drought. 

It is not only with the monetary value 
of these wartime losses that our growers 
are concerned, seeing that Government 
relief in some degree mitigates the 
severity of these economic consequences 
of the war. Of more serious concern are 
the possible permanent effects of the 
diversion of British purchases into new 
channels, stimulating increased produc- 
tion in competing countries and intensi- 
fying our American competition growers 
in the future. 

This applies particularly to cotton and 
tobacco, which are peculiarly sensitive to 
the harm wrought by the interruption 
of trade, during which consumer pref- 
erence may undergo a permanent 
change. We have seen our leading ex- 
port commodity, raw cotton, gradually 
superseded by the impetus which policies 
abroad of self-sufficiency and war pre- 
paredness have given to the planting of 
cotton in other countries. Tobacco sim- 
ilarly is subject to the preference of the 
consumer, which may be changed to the 
detriment of American tobacco, if sub- 
ject for any length of time to exclusion 
from its former markets. Any interrup- 
tion to the continuity of our contacts 
with foreign markets is bound to have 
adverse effects upon our future foreign 
trade. With our shipping and salesmen 
denied access to countries in the war 
zones, it is incumbent upon the Con- 
gress to devise some means whereby our 
exports of agricultural products do not 
suffer any permanent loss through neg- 
lect to make reasonable precautions. 

There is a further reason why this 
amendment should be adopted. Our de- 
fense program involves during wartime 
the maintenance, in the highest degree, 
of our domestic economy. If we as a 
nation are to take a leading part as the 
creators of a new world order, as against 
the totalitarian aims of the Axis Powers, 
we must be strong to resist any en- 
croachments of a character incompatible 
with our democratic way of life. With 
pan America as a solid front on this 
Western Hemisphere, we shall need the 
alliance of other democracies to insure 
the defeat of any post-war plans which 
would menace our future by any infiltra- 
tion of subversive Axis economic doc- 
trines. 

It will be necessary to have an under- 
standing, if not a definite agreement, 
with other democratic nations, which will 
insure a peace by which the economic 
freedom and independence of all nations, 
great and small, shall be recognized and 
guaranteed, as a basis of freer commer 
cial relations. ; 
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There are great difficulties ahead of 
the United States, in the period of re- 
construction and readjustment from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy, neces- 
sitating adjustment to new and changed 
conditions throughout the world. War- 
time self-sufficiency in all lands will cre- 
ate new barriers to trade and intensify 
competition for markets. We cannot 
forget that our American farmers were 
the first to meet the deflationary shock 
that succeeded the previous Great War; 
the foreclosing of mortgages, and the 
dire distress which overwhelmed our 
agricultural States. Nor can we forget 
the sufferings of millions of unemployed 
workers after the war and following the 
great depression that swept over the 

world in 1929 and after. With these ex- 
periences fresh in our memory, we must 
do all that is possible at this stage to pro- 
vide against a recurrence of these 
calamities. 

I am not unaware of the difficulties 
industry will meet in the post-war pe- 
riod of readjustment to peacetime pro- 
duction. It is obvious, however, that no 
country can attain economic strength 
and security sufficient to overcome these 
post-war troubles in which its domestic 
economy does not rest securely on a 
prosperous agricultural community. We 
must avoid the mistakes of the previous 
post-war period and see that the Ameri- 
can farmer is not left to bear the full 
brunt of the disturbing factors which 
the economic consequences of this co- 
lossal war will inevitably bring in its 
train. Our farmers must have some as- 
surance that their interests are not need- 
lessly sacrificed to the exigencies of war. 

The amendment I am offering will pro- 
vide the President with power to dispose 
of our agricultural surpluses in part ex- 
change for the vast quantities of war 
materials, shipping, and other all-out aid 
short of war which this bill, when en- 
acted, will make available to the forces 
arrayed against the Axis Powers. 

Our defense plans are national. They 
embrace all the resources of the United 
States. These plans are both military 
and economic. To insure the success of 
our economic defense plans, we must take 
account of the economic needs of all sec- 
tions of the country. At this time, when 
defense needs call upon the manhood of 
the Nation in every stratum of our social 
life, agriculture and industry alike, there 
should be no hesitancy in making such 
provision as may be possible to relieve 
the present losses of the farmer and 
grower by adoption of this amendment 
to the bill before the Senate. 

I ask that the amendment intended 
to be proposed by me to the bill (S. 275) 
to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 275) 
further to promote the defense of the 
United States, and for other purposes, 
be printed and appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed 
amendment will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and printed. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT ON ANNIVERSARY 
OF BOY SCOUTS 

[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor the address de- 
livered by the President on February 8, 1941, 
in commemoration of the thirty-first anni- 
versary of the Boy Scouts of America, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
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THE WAR IN EUROPE AND THE DANGER TO 
DEMOCRACY 


Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record three addresses 
delivered by him conditions 
brought on by the war, which appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


ADDRESS BY PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL ON 
BRITAIN’S GROWING STRENGTH IN WAR 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Appendix the address 
on Britain's growing strength in the war, de- 
livered over the radio by Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill, Sunday, February 9, 1941, 
which appears in the Appendix. } 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BALL ON LABOR RELA- 
TIONS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
[Mr. BALL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by him on February 3, 1941, on the 
subject of labor relations and national de- 
fense, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT H. JACKSON ON 
LAW ENFORCEMENT FOR NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY 


Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recoxp a radio address 
on law enforcement for national security, de- 
livered by Hon. Robert H. Jackson, Attorney 
General of the United States, before the 
Saturday Afternoon Forum of the National 
Democratic Club at New York City, February 
8, 1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR FROM CHILE ON 
PAN-AMERICAN UNITY 


Mr. OMAHONEx asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an address de- 
livered by His Excellency Rodolfo Michels, 
Ambassador of Chile, before the annual din- 
ner of the Columbia University Alumni Asso- 
ciation at the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 8, 1941, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY REV. MAURICE S. 
“FENCE SITTERS” 


Mr. BYRNES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
on the subject of “fence sitters,” delivered by 
Rev. Maurice S. Sheehy, head of the depart- 
ment of religious education of the Catholic 
University of America, on February 8, 1941, 
which appears in the Appendix. 


Max's INCENTIVE TO WORK—ADDRESS BY 
JUDGE T. WHITFIELD DAVIDSON 


Mr. SHEPPARD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address by 
Judge T. Whitfield Davidson to the student 
body of Abilene Christian College at Abilene, 
Tex., on October 12, 1940, on the subject 
Man's Incentive to Work, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


SHEEHY ON 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF CONFERENCE OF 
MAYORS ON CIVIL~DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor a preliminary re- 
port for civil-defense organization and ad- 
ministration in the United States, submitted 
to the President of the United States by F. H. 
LaGuardia, president of the United States 
Conference of Mayors, and a letter of trans- 
mittal of the report, which appear in the 
Appendix. | 


EDITORIAL FROM MAGAZINE LIGHT ON LEND- 
LEASE BILL 


[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the February 1941 issue of Light on the 
subject of the so-called lend-lease bill, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
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HELP SAVE ENGLAND—EDITORIAL BY CLINTON 
N. HOWARD 


Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrconn an editorial by 
Dr. Clinton N. Howard, published in Progress 
magazine for February 1941 under the head- 
line “Help save England,” which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


WATER- POWER DEVELOPMENT AND THE NEW 
RIVER CASE 


Mr. NORRIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a portion of an 
article by John W. Scott, of the Federal Power 
Commission, entitled “Water-Power Develop- 
ment and the New River Case,” which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


BURNS & M’DONNELL ENGINEERING CO.— 
REPLY TO EXHIBIT 

Mr. BONE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the reply to the 
exhibit presented by Senator Brinces and 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
January 8, 1941, relative to Burns & Mc- 
Donnell Engineering Co., which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce] desires to address 
the Senate, and I should like to state 
that I had hoped to bring up this morn- 
ing an appropriation bill, the considera- 
tion of which I do not believe will take 
very long. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator desire 
to move that the bill be taken up? 

Mr. ADAMS. I wish to ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider House Joint Resolution 89, making 
an additional appropriation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 89) making an additional 
appropriation for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941. 


PROMOTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire 
to speak today about the so-called lease- 
lend-gift bill, and I should like to be able 
to make my brief statement without 
interruption, so that it may have some 
continuity. I shall, of course, be glad to 
attempt to answer any questions or to 
debate the matter when I shall have con- 
cluded my statement, 

Mr. President, I am much impressed 
with the importance of discussing this 
question in as fair a way as we know how 
to discuss it. This is certainly no time 
for narrow partisanship or for name call- 
ing. Let us not call each other appeas- 
ers, on the one hand, or war mongers, on 
the other. Let us respect each other’s 
motives. We simply cannot allow the 
debate, whether in Congress or in the 
Nation, to grow so bitter that we ap- 
proach the conditions of France last year, 
when Frenchmen hated each other more 
than they hated the foreign enemy. 
Certainly anyone in public office who 
considered a question of this importance 
on other than the loftiest grounds would 
be faithless to his trust, and I know that 
in Congress the question is being con- 
sidered on the loftiest grounds, 
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What is this bill? It is a bill to further 
empower the President to give as much 
of our Army and Navy weapons as he 
chooses, and as much of our money as he 
chooses, to any nation that he chooses, 
in any way he chooses, regardless of 
existing statute law. In addition, it em- 
powers him to seize belligerent ships 
which are now in our waters and to re- 
pair belligerent vessels in our ports. This 
is a brief—and a fair—definition of what 
this bill does, 

Before we decide to give away or sell 
weapons to a foreign country, we should 
first see what our own defense picture is. 
There is no great secret about that. We 
shall not have all the ammunition and 
weapons that we need for our proposed 
Army of 2,000,000 men until 1943. It is 
altogether possible that the 6,000 planes 
which Congress authorized in April 1939 

ll not all have been received 2 years 
later. We shall probably not have our 
two-ocean Navy until 1946. The one- 
ocean Navy which we do have must come 
through the Panama Canal to reach the 
Atlantic coast and the Panama Canal 
cannot be made safe against explosions 
in the locks until 1946. We wasted the 
first 9 months of the war; the sentry 
was asleep at his post. As has been 
often pointed out, we live in a world in 
which an unfriendly Germany, an un- 
friendly Japan, and an unfriendly Russia 
are looking at the United States. Our 
first question is, Is it wise for us in such 
a world to divide our slender forces and 
our limited war materials and send them 
abroad rather than keep them together 
and take full advantage of our central 
Position for defense? 

The real urgency confronting this 
country is not so much one of legisla- 
tion as it is one of production. The 
Executive has ample legislative authority 
now. Instead of talking about “all out 
aid,” we should think about “all out pro- 
duction.” But this is something which 
this bill does nothing whatsoever to pro- 
mote, something which it does not touch. 

Any Senator will try to get the very 
best information and advice on a vital 
question of this kind. This is particu- 
larly true of a man like myself who has 
been a student of military problems for 
years and who has visited Europe, Asia, 
and Latin America as a newspaperman. 
For 15 years I have been a member of 
the Army Reserve, attending maneuvers 
and exercises of all sorts. Last year I 
was on active duty with troops for several 
weeks. I am now engaged in my spare 
time on the preparation of military-ex- 
tension courses for the War Department. 
I do not pose as an expert, as I have 
said here many times, but as a student 
who appreciates the importance of the 
decisions which face us. When and if my 
country goes to war I shall serve. 

Moreover, a Senator from Massachu- 
setts—a State which would be in an ex- 
posed position if the United States were 
attacked—knows the need not only for 
national defense, but also for a strong 
Canada. Our fate and that of the Do- 
minion of Canada are so closely inter- 
twined that any blow in this hemisphere 
which would be dangerous to Canada 
would be dangerous to the United States. 


This presents a challenge for constructive 
action which I have tried to meet. 

But many of the steps which should 
have been taken years ago to strengthen 
our hemisphere were neglected and we 
now confront a worldin which American 
impartiality has been abandoned and 
Hitler’s dreadful drama of destruction is 
in full swing. 

It is not necessary for an American, 
-who loves his country’s traditions, to say 
that everything that Hitler stands for is 
utterly and bitterly repugnant to him. 
As far as I am concerned Hitler and all 
his followers cannot be liquidated too 
soon. His evil record and the unholy 
consequences of his acts are revolting 
beyond description. To trust him to de- 
part from his selfish national interests 
would be insane. 

Equally deplorable, although not con- 
demned in high places, are the acts of 
aggression of Soviet Russia—acts which 
not only deny religion, but which have 
wiped out Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia, 
and part of Poland, and have savagely 
maimed heroic Finland. Nothing in this 
bill prevents more American aid to Russia. 

Looking at the other side of this grim 
picture, we admire and respect Great 
Britain. So determined and gallant a 
fight for one’s own country is something 
which will always command the respect 
and enthusiasm of Americans. May we 
show the courage which they have 
shown—and which Greece has so trium- 
phantly displayed—if we ever are re- 
quired to defend our country. 

Moreover, our interest in Great Britain 
is not only one of sentiment. We must 
look at this war as it affects us from a 
military and an economic standpoint. 

The statements of every responsible 
military expert give us good grounds 
for hoping that we could resist invasion 
of our vital zone regardless of the out- 
come of the war if we are reasonably well 
prepared. 

The economic consequences of a Brit- 
ish reverse are startling to contemplate, 
although obviously no man can speak 
with certainty about just what they will 
be. The post-war picture will be a very 
depressing and bad one no matter who 
is successful. In any event, the Ameri- 
can people will probably face reduced 
living standards, increased unemploy- 
ment, and a very substantial increase in 
Government control of human activities. 

A British reverse in Europe is, how- 
ever, primarily something which would 
be agonizing to our emotions and detri- 
mental to world affairs. It would not be 
fatal to our national existence and it 
would not be fatal to the life and physi- 
cal security of the American people. 
For these things we depend on our- 
selves alone. 

Nor can I believe that such a reverse 
would be fatal to our economic system. 
When we are told that a victorious Ger- 
many would dump its goods in foreign 
markets and would resort to barter in- 
stead of established methods of inter- 
national trade, properly financed, it is 
well to remember that this is a game at 
which two can play. We can dump and 
we can barter in foreign trade if nec- 


essary. 
It is in that spirit of sympathy and 
support, to a brave people fighting in 
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self-defense, that the American people 
want to help Britain. The so-called 
loan-gift bill which faces us in Congress, 
however, is not, strictly speaking, an 
aid-to-Britain bill. The names of Great 
Britain or of China or of Greece are no- 
where to be found in the entire text. 
Yet the President, like all the rest of us, 
is a human being and is subject to the 
frailties of human flesh as we all are. 
Even if we know what his preferences are 
among the nations of the world now, how 
can we possibly be sure of its continuity? 
The average man’s idea of an aid-to- 
Britain bill is one which conveys a cer- 
tain amount of funds to the British peo- 
ple and which develops real all-out pro- 
duction so that we have weapons to 
spare, instead of the shortage which 
faces us now. But this bill does neither 
of these things. Instead it empowers 
the President to give as much of our 
Army and Navy weapons as he chooses 
and as much of our money as he chooses 
to any nation that he chooses. Why the 
demand for these powers? They cannot 
be explained on the basis of aid to Brit- 
ain, Let us, therefore, look at them in 
the light of our past administrative 
experience. 

One thing which symbolizes the past, 
insofar as the United States Government 
is concerned, is the large number of 
legally declared emergencies. Official 
reference works show that since March 4, 
1933, there have been some 80 statements 
of emergency. Some of these emer- 
gencies, like the banking, the drought, 
and the flood emergencies, are easy to 
understand. Let us look at some of the 
others: 

There was the emergency demand for 
economy in Government—an emergency 
about which the President said, “We must 
not wait.” Has this result been achieved? 

There was the emergency demand “to 
rescue agriculture.” Has agriculture 
been rescued? 

There was the emergency of unem- 
ployment relief and the pledge that the 
Federal Government would care for em- 
ployables. Was this done? Is it not true 
that, in spite of the defense program, 
8,000,000 people are still out of work 
today? 

There was the oil-industry emergency 
of April 1933. With what result? 

There was the gold-coin emergency in 
that same year. Where has this led us? 

There was the emergency relating to 
the foreclosure of small home mort- 
gages—assuredly a worthy object. But is 
not the Government doing the foreclosing 
now? 

There was the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, about which, in his message 
of proposal, the President said: 

It is urgently necessary immediately to 
initiate a reemployment campaign. 


What, may one ask, has happened to 
that campaign? 

There were the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, which were described as “part of 
an emergency program” and as designed 
to bring world peace. Did it achieve its 
goal? 

Then there was the court-packing 
emergency, which consumed the first 9 
months of the year of 1937. What did 
that accomplish? 
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There was a message in that same year 
for the merchant marine, in which this 
statements occurs: 

The question comes—what are we going to 
do about it? The answer is build ships—the 
best and most modern ships—and build them 
right away. 


3 are our much- needed ships to- 
y? 

Some may have forgotten it, but there 
was an emergency in the autumn of 1937. 
In a fireside chat the President an- 
nounced that he would call a special ses- 
sion of Congress— 


to consider immediately certain important 
legislation which my recent trip through the 
Nation convinces me the American people 
immediately need. 


What did this special session accom- 
plish? The only law which I recall as 
having passed was a resolution appro- 
priating funds for the extra mileage of 
the Members of Congress. What hap- 
pened to that emergency? 


In 1938 a message was sent to Congress 
asking for railway legislation— 
in order to prevent serious financial and op- 
erating difficulties between now and the con- 
vening of the next Congress. 


Have these serious operating and 
financial difficulties been removed? 

Then came the European crisis center- 
ing at Munich. On September 26, 1938, 
in a peace plea cabled to President Benes, 
of Czechoslovakia, and to Hitler, the 
President described this emergency in 
these terms: 

The fabric of peace on the Continent of 
Europe, if not throughout the rest of the 
world, is in immediate danger. The conse- 
quences of its rupture are incalculable. 
Should hostilities break out, the lives of mil- 
lions of men, women, and childien in every 
country involved will most certainly be lost 
under circumstances of unspeakable horror. 
The economic system of every country in- 
volved is certain to be shattered, The social 
structure of every country involved may well 
be completely wrecked. 


Events which have taken place since 
that time show that the President in this 
dramatic, eloquent, and, I think, beauti- 
ful description of the Munich emergency 
did not exaggerate. It is as bad, if not 
worse, than he foretold. But what was 
done about it? Was a defense program 
begun? This was more than 2 years ago. 
If our defense efforts had started then, 
we would be well-nigh impregnable today. 

As the President himself said later: 

Our defense as it was yesterday, or even as 
it is today, does not provide security. 


How true and how baffling. We seem 
to see the emergency. We seem to vote 
appropriations and to pass laws. But 
we do not seem to follow through. We 
do not seem to get results. We do not 
seem to solve the problem. Whether it 
is due to indifference or apathy of Con- 
gress, it is easier to pass a general bill 
giving away a lot of broad powers than it 
is to think out a bill that will in real de- 
tail come to grips with the situation. It 
is easier to vote “yea” than it is to think 
a thing through. 

It is easier to concentrate power than 
to retain responsibility. That, Senators, 
has been the history of every parliamen- 
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tary body in Europe. 
today. 

And so we come to our present fiscal 
condition, in which we are piling up a 
debt and steadily spending more than we 
are taking in. If a people by restrictive 
and punitive legislation are deprived of 
the power to earn, it logically follows that 
there is nothing left to tax. The only 
real asset that any government has is 
the power to tax. The practice of creat- 
ing deficits year by year, if continued, 
leads to the confiscation of all property, 
to inflation, and to the repudiation of all 
debts—unless a system of totalitarian 
control is established, which is the end of 
all free enterprise and of true democ- 
racy. The history of nations reveals this 
same dreary chain of events. All seem 
to spend more than they take in; and the 
result is either inflation and bankruptcy 
or the finding of a strong man—not nec- 
essarily a good man. 

We like the great social advances 
which we have made in the past few 
years. Let us hope that we shall be able 
to maintain them. Yet, despite all the 
artificial fiscal stimulants which have 
been applied, little real progress has been 
made. It is enough to know that there 
are still 8,000,000 people unemployed in 
spite of the defense program. Freedom 
from want—right here in the United 
States—is still as pressing an issue as it 
ever was. Many are still undernourished, 
ill housed, and poorly clad. 

Can we not also assert that no nation 
ever wins in war? A few physical assets, 
which often prove liabilities, may be ob- 
tained, but in the last analysis the net 
result is grief. With this prospect facing 
us, any discussion of isolationism is ac- 
ademic. After this war is over the eco- 
nomic forces of the world will isolate us 
whether we like it or not. When the war 
is over the belligerents will be so finan- 
cially, economically, and probably physi- 
cally prostrated that they will be com- 
pelled to live within themselves, unless 
charity is obtainable; and where will such 
charity be found? Is not the real pros- 
pect in most of those countries one of in- 
ternal revolutionary disorders? 

One may ask why all this talk about 
the economic consequences of this war. 
Why all this talk about the past? Be- 
cause it is only by looking at these fac- 
tors that we can explain the real conse- 
quence of this bill. I ask Senators whom 
I see before me, whose experience as 
Governors of great States, fiscal experts, 
and students of foreign affairs is well 
known, to look at the record of the past. 
Try to see ahead into the future and you 
will then ask yourself the question, Is not 
this bill really part of the pattern of in- 
ternal control and not primarily a part 
of military or foreign policy? Is not this 
bill really another step in the control 
of free enterprise? In this bill do we 
not find those totalitarian controls of 
which we have heard and read so much? 
Do our past acts and this bill conform 
to our American ideals of government? 

Note well that there is no limit on the 
amount of money which could be spent 
under the terms of the bill. The Execu- 
tive could give away our own weapons 
in unlimited amounts and then request 


Look at them 
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from Congress more funds to build up 
our own Army and Navy. These re- 
quests could not be refused. We therefore 
have a combination of unlimited power 
plus unlimited funds. This is all that is 
needed to set up totalitarian controls 
over wages, prices, and production. It 
is such power as this, wielded in the past 
by tyrants and kings, which called repre- 
sentative assemblies into being. As has 
been well said on another occasion, it 
is too much power for a bad man to have; 
it is too much power for a good man to 
want. 

We can say this utterly without parti- 
sanship, without personalities, and with- 
out bitterness. We ask our questions, 
mindful of the words of a great Massa- 
chusetts Senator—maybe the greatest 
who ever lived—Daniel Webster. This is 
what he said: 

It is hardly too strong to say that the Con- 
stitution was made to guard against danger 
of good intentions, real or pretended. There 
are men in all ages who mean to use power 
usefully, but who mean to exercise it. They 
mean to govern well, but they mean to gov- 
ern; they promise to be kind masters, but 
they mean to be masters. Their notion of 
public interest is likely to be quite closely 
connected with their own exercise of au- 
thority. The love of power may sink too deep 
in their hearts even for their own security. 


Those who oppose giving this vast dis- 
cretion to the President cannot be ac- 
cused of lacking sympathy for Britain, 
with which this bill has such a really in- 
direct connection. Nor can they be ac- 
cused of blindness to the inefficiencies of 
certain democracies. We can indeed 
learn much by studying the tragic fate 
of France and by determining that, un- 
like France, we shall not be guilty of 
going to war when we are unprepared 
and that, unlike France, we shall never 
follow a foreign policy which our mili- 
tary strength is not strong enough to 
carry out. 

But while we see the weaknesses and 
the errors of democracy, we must not 
plunge headlong into the opposite direc- 
tion and, merely because Hitler has won 
some victories, conclude that the only 
course open to us is to establish dicta- 
torial methods here as well. Only a few 
days ago the army of the greatest re- 
maining European democracy defeated 
the army of a nation which is as com- 
pletely under the sway of a dictator as 
any nation in the world. There is a 
vitality to democracy which no other 
form of government possesses. If this 
were not true, our system would never 
have endured. In our zeal to defend 
democracy abroad, let us not assassinate 
democracy at home. 

Let us have a little faith in ourselves. 
Let us have faith in the words of our 
leaders. Let us recall that on October 
23, 1940, President Roosevelt said: 

To every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation I say this, Your President and your 
Secretary of State are following the road to 
peace. We are arming ourselves not for any 
foreign war. We are arming ourselves not 
for any purpose of conquest or intervention 
in foreign disputes. I repeat again that I 
stand on the platform of our party. “We 
will not participate in foreign wars and will 
not send our Army, naval, or air forces to 
fight in foreign lands outside of the Amer- 
icas, except in case of attack.” 
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Let us remember that on October 2, 
1940, Wendell Willkie said: 

The American people do not want war. 
They have no idea whatever of joining in any 
conflict whether on the Atlantic or the Pa- 
cific. They are determined to keep America 
at peace. In this determination I stand with 
them: I am for keeping out of war. I am 
for peace for America. * * * We must 
not rashly moye. Any man who involves us 
in the risk of war while we are thus unpre- 
pared, betrays his country. 


Let us have faith in our own institu- 
tions. Let not our desire to establish 
free speech everywhere in the world blind 
us to the advantages of retaining free 
speech in this country. Let us hope that 
the words “shame them, and if that 
fails, use the sovereignty of government” 
did not mean that there would be a de- 
nial of free speech for Democrats, Re- 
publicans, or Independents who do not 
happen to agree with those now in con- 
trol. Let there be no attempt to dis- 
credit or persecute the man who thinks 
for himself. 

Let not our zeal for free worship for 
others—commendable as this is—cause 
us ever to lose sight of the fact that ours 
is one of the few lands in the world 
where the rabbi, the priest, and the min- 
ister can lead their flocks in worship 
according to the dictates of their own 
consciences. 

In conclusion, I should like to read a 
letter which I have received from a prom- 
inent citizen of my State—a citizen whose 
view, I believe, is typical of that of many 
of the thinking people in Massachusetts: 


Dear SENATOR LopcE: I am writing this to 
express the opinions of my business associates 
as well as my own opinion in regard to the 
so-called Jease-lend bill. We have talked this 
over here, and we would like to go on record 
as follows: 

We heartily favor assisting England in this 
situation with ships and planes and other 
necessary supplies to the full limit of our 
ability to produce them, We feel that it is 
more important for our own defense to have 
these supplies go to England just now than 
to accumulate them here. We feel that we 
should be very liberal in our terms as to pay- 
ment for these goods. When it is apparent 
that England cannot pay cash for ‘these, we 
think we should either lend or give these 
materials. If the technicalities of the law 
make it necessary to lend them money in 
order to accomplish this, we think it should 
be done, with the full realization that Eng- 
land probably cannot repay us, and that we 
would rather have a solvent England to do 
business with in the future than an insolvent 
one owing us money which cannot be repaid. 

We hope that Congress can give the Presi- 
dent power to accomplish these things, but 
we are opposed to giving him the unlimited 
power called for in the proposed lease-lend 
bill. We do not think it wise to try to cover 
all unforeseen emergencies at this time, but 
we believe that Congress should be prepared 
to act promptly when such emergencies do 
arise. We understand that one reason these 
unlimited powers are asked for is because of 
the fear of delay and obstruction in Congress, 
and we feel it is most important for Congress 
to meet this criticism by prompt action. 


Here is what former President Lowell, 
of Harvard University, says: 

The lend-lease bill authorizes any President 
of the United States, if he deems it in the 
interest of national defense, to lend—prac- 
tically to give away—our whole Navy and air 
force to any foreign nation and turn over to 
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it the whole military manufacturing power of 
the United States at his discretion. 

The administration may well draw such a 
bill for Congress to circumscribe, but to pass 
it in that form could only be the result of 
hysteria, and the conditions do not justify 
hysteria here. Those of us who desire to help 
England to the utmost, whether it unfortu- 
nately leads to war or not, can do it best if 
we do not lose our heads. 


The provisions of this bill endanger 
some of our most precious values. Its 
provisions authorizing the seizure of bel- 
ligerent ships in our waters and its lan- 
guage permitting the repair of belligerent 
vessels in our ports clearly increase the 
danger of our entry into war—and if we 
are at war, what happens to individual 
freedom? The weapons which can be 
sent abroad under the terms of this bill 
could unquestionably seriously weaken 
our Army and Navy. If we intervene in 
a war not of our own making, we lose, as 
has so often happened before. We are 
berated by the nations we oppose and 
forgotten and criticized by the nations we 
presume to help. And how will our 
neighbors in Latin America square this 
further step toward war with the pacific 
sentiments of our good-neighbor policy? 

If the President really wants us to go 
to war, let him bring in a message to 
Congress to that effect and put the issue 
to a vote. The American people have a 
right to go to war if they want to; but 
they should do so of their own free will, 
deliberately, and not slip into it sideways 
without knowing what is happening to 
them until it is too late. 

There is such a thing as a declaration 
of war. To this tragic error I am op- 
posed. 

There is such a thing as a bill to aid 
Britain. A concrete and definite bill, 
within reasonable limits that is just to all 
parties, will have my support. 

There is such a thing as a bill to estab- 
lish internal dictatorship. For this I will 
not vote. 

Let us call things by their proper 
names. 

Not only does this bill increase the 
danger of foreign war and the danger of 
totalitarian control at home but it en- 
ables the President at his discretion to 
enter into such alliances with such for- 
eign nations as suit him. Most of us had 
thought that an alliance with a foreign 
nation was a matter to be embodied in a 
treaty and ratified by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate. This is what our Consti- 
tution says. This is what we have always 
done in the past. If the President alone 
is to have the power to put the United 
States into alliances with foreign coun- 
tries, the people ought to know it. If 
the President has this power, what limit 
is there to the number of international 
organizations which we might be re- 
quired in the future to join—and under- 
write with our money and blood? In- 
deed, the powers which are given to the 
President in this bill can have such a far- 
reaching effect on our internal structure 
as to make it unrecognizable. It is not 
for the executive, the legislative, or the 
judicial branches to change this demo- 
cratic government of ours by direct or 
indirect action. This Government be- 
longs to the people, and lawful methcds 
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are provided in their Constitution for 
making changes by the people. 

To pass a definite, just, and reasonable 
bill as a salute to our hard-pressed 
friends abroad is one thing. That would 
be orderly. That would be constitu- 
tional. But to convey the power of life 
and death at the unlimited discretion of 
one man is something which I cannot do. 

Mr. CONNAILY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to say to the 
Senator that I very deeply regret that I 
was denied the pleasure of hearing his 
entire address. However, I noticed that 
the Senator from Massachusetts said 
something to the effect that this bill 
would authorize the President to seize all 
foreign ships in our ports. Where in the 
bill does the Senator find that provision? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have not 
ie me at the moment a copy of the 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sure the Sen- 
ator did not have a copy of the bill before 
him when he said that. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me refer to page 2, 
line 19: 

(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories, 
and shipyards under their jurisdiction, or 
otherwise procure, any defense article for the 
government of any country. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
construe “to procure” as meaning to au- 
thorize the President by force to take the 
property of the people of the United 
States away from them without compen- 
sation, or to seize ships in our harbors? 
Does the Senator so construe the lan- 
guage just referred to? 

Mr. LODGE. I should think there is 
considerable doubt about that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If there is any doubt 
about it, why did the Senator make the 
definite statement? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I say there is a 
doubt that the bill authorizes that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator a while 
ago said that the bill did authorize that. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I believe the bill 
does do so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
lieves the bill does? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And that is the 
place where the bill does it, where it reads 
“or otherwise procure”? Is that right? 

Mr. LODGE. Otherwise procure; yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does that mean con- 
fiscate or seize the ships of neutral na- 
tions that are in our harbors? 

Mr. LODGE. I think it means to pro- 
cure or acquire. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The bill says pro- 
cure.” 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; that is what I think 
it means. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, “acquire” does 
not necessarily mean acquire unlawfully 
or illegally by violence, by highjacking, 
by larceny or theft or pilfering or seizure, 
does it? 

Mr. LODGE. Not necessarily. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator, I as- 
sume, is in favor of aiding Great Britain, 
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as I judge from what I heard when I 
came into the Chamber. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; within reasonable 
limits and on a just basis. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is fa- 
vorable to the United States Government 
extending aid to Great Britain? 

Mr. LODGE. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I speak as a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations; 
we have been having hearings and are 
seeking information from all possible 
sources, Would the Senator extend such 
aid? What would he do about it, and 
how much aid would he extend? 

Mr. LODGE. I believe that aid could 
be extended in a simple bill which made 
a certain amount of funds available. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How great an 
amount? 

Mr. LODGE. That is a matter about 
which I should like to consult the ex- 
I myself am not on the commit- 
tee, but there should be those who would 
know just what the amount ought to be. 
sa agra 


roach. 

Mr. CONN. . Mr. President 
Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator want 
me to complete my answer to his ques- 
tion? S 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; let the Senator 
finish the answer, 

Mr. LODGE. My general approach 
would be to make funds available, with 
as much security as is available, and 
make weapons available on a basis that 
would not interfere with our own train- 
ing program and our own defense. 

I believe that if we adopt the approach 
which I have tried to outline in my 
speech, of taking up things specifically, 
we can tell whether we have certain 
weapons which we can dispose of to for- 
eign countries without injuring our own 
training program, or whether we have 
not; but the minute we start making 
general rules and broad declarations of 
policy, then we begin to get into trouble. 
My approach would be a specific, con- 
crete, definite, factual approach within 
reasonable limits and on a just basis. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for that very clear-cut and definite 
program of aid to Britain. The Senator 
is a member of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and is vastly more familiar 
with our military situation than is the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think that is 
true; I think the Senator was in the 
World War and had a very distinguished 
record, and knows a great deal about 
the military situation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Texas was not in the World War. He 
was merely out here in Maryland with 
an army; that is all, He did not get 
within hearing distance of the war, and 
he makes no pretense of having learned 
any military science or things of that 
kind from his obscure and very ineffi- 
cient tenure of service with the Govern- 
ment. I thank the Senator, however, for 
the intended compliment. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Senator 
underrates himself, 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is not necessarily 
a matter on my own conscience that it 
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does not reflect a great deal of credit on 
the Senator from Texas. 

The Senator from Massachusetts 
wants to give aid to Britain. Does he 
want to give them enough aid to do the 
job or does he wish to give a little aid 
so as to say we tried to help them but 
they could not do anything. The Senator 
would not want to give them any aid 
unless he could give them enough aid 
to do the job, would he? 

Mr. LODGE. If it meant putting the 
American people into the war, I would 
not want to go that far. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Texas did not ask the Senator about 
getting into war; he asked what degree 
of aid the Senator from Massachusetts 
would render. Would the Senator from 
Massachusetts want to give them enough 
aid to enable them to defend themselves 
successfully or would he merely want to 
give them just a little dribble of aid now 
and then? 

Mr. LODGE. I think there is an 
amount between the dribble of which 
the Senator speaks and all-out aid, on 
the other hand. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator has 
limited it. Will he tell us what that 
point is. How much aid would the Sen- 
ator give? 

Mr. LODGE. I can say I am opposed 
to going to war. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We will assume we 
are all opposed to that. 

Mr. LODGE. And I am opposed to 
sending weapons abroad if thereby we 
would impair our own national defense 
or our own training program. I am not 
one of those who think that it would be 
fatal to our survival for the British to 
have a reverse. I think it would be de- 
sirable, highly desirable, to have the Brit- 
ish win, but I do not think it is absolutely 
vital to the life and security of our peo- 
ple. That is the criterion I would apply 
on the question of aid. I believe that a 
great deal of aid that would make a vast 
difference could be extended under the 
terms of that formula. 

Mr. CONNALLY. One other question, 
and I will not disturb the Senator further. 

Mr. LODGE. I am always flattered 
whenever the Senator from Texas asks 
me a question, because he enlightens 
every subject in which he is interested. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor; I am very grateful; and perhaps the 
Senator’s remark will provoke me to ask 
other questions at some other time. 

The Senator wants to give aid to Eng- 
land provided it does not weaken our 
own national defense. Can we give her 
aid and not weaken our defense? 

Mr. LODGE. I think that might be 
very likely in certain fields. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It might be very 
likely. We want to do it, one way or the 
other. The Senator is on the Military 
Committee; he knows all about our Mili- 
tary Establishment; can we send Eng- 
land some airplanes without imperiling 
our national defense? 

Mr. LODGE. Regrettably, at this ses- 
sion all the information which is made 
available to Members of the Senate about 
the national defense is made available 
under the seal of secrecy, and I notice 
that when Senators make statements of 
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fact about the condition of our national 
defense they are reprimanded for so 
doing. So I cannot be specific about 
that, but I can say that I believe that if 
we would approach this question on the 
basis of fact, take each instance on its 
own merit, and go right down through 
the list of .30-caliber machine guns; .75 
and 155 artillery; tanks, medium and 
light; and bombers, pursuit planes, and 
training planes, we could say that in some 
cases we could spare some of them with- 
out imperiling our program. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
for his illuminating reply. If the Sen- 
ator believes that we can furnish some 
kind of arms and some kinds of ammuni- 
tion to Great Britain without weakening 
bei national defense, does he favor 

a 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I think that would 
be fine. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
favor doing it now or at some other time 
in the future? He favors doing it now, 
does he not? 

Mr. LODGE. Iam opposed to delay, 
and, while I am opposed to this bill, I can 
certainly assure the Senator I am not go- 
ing to try to delay its passage, but will try 
to state my own position without in any 
way delaying the bill. 


HIGHWAY POST OFFICE SERVICE 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, to- 
day marks the establishment by the Post 
Office Department of a new highway post- 
office service. 

On Saturday last, as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, it was my pleasure, in cOm- 
pany with the distinguished Vice Presi- 
dent, the able Postmaster General, my 
very good friend and colleague the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], and Repre- 
sentative WILLIS ROBERTSON, also of Vir- 
ginia, to participate in a preliminary 
ceremony in front of the Capitol marking 
the establishment of this new highway 
post-office service. The service estab- 
lished today was pursuant to legislation 
passed at the last session of Congress and 
approved by the President on July 11, 
1940. 

The new highway post-office service 
is one of the most significant develop- 
ments in the field of mail transportation 
in recent years. I may say that since 
Saturday, when the ceremony took place 
in front of the Capitol, I looked up the 
records about the establishment of an 
even more important mail service in the 
year 1918-19, namely, the Air Mail Serv- 
ice. That service has been a great suc- 
cess; and I think the new highway mail 
service will likewise be a great success. 
Operated on the same basis as the Railway 
Mail Service, the mails will be carried 
on large bus-type trucks completely 
equipped with all facilities for sorting, 
handling, and dispatch that are included 
in railway postal cars. 

Manned by picked crews of postal 
clerks, these trucks will provide increased 
and faster service to areas which for- 
merly were served by short line and 
feeder railroads. 

During the past few years many rail- 
road companies have been forced to dis- 
continue nonprofitable passenger trains 
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on lines which formerly utilized large 
numbers of railway postal cars. 

As a result, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has established motorized Star 
Route Service which has only partially 
supplied the facilities previously en- 
joyed by postal patrons when tha rail- 
way postal cars were in operation. This 
contract operation of motortruck star 
routes also failed in many instances to 
provide adequate service in the exchange 
of mails at intermediate points. 

The route on which highway post-of- 
fice service was inaugurated has been 
designated the Washington, D. C., and 
Harrisonburg, Va., highway post-of- 
fice. This route has been laid out by 
way of Middleburg, the Plains, and 
Strasburg to Harrisonburg, a distance of 
approximately. 140 miles one way, on 
which one round trip will be made daily, 
except Sunday. I hope the service will 
soon be extended to the good State of 
Tennessee. 

This route will provide swift and ef- 
ficient mail service to 3 first-class, 6 
second-class, 10 third-class, and 14 
fourth-class post offices along the line 
of the route. 

Letter drops have been installed on 
the trucks to be used, in order that 
postal patrons may be able to post let- 
ters directly on the truck during its 
brief stop-over in each of the respective 
communities which it serves. Positively 
no stops will be made between scheduled 
post offices, however. 

Postmaster General Walker has 
pointed out that this new service does 
not contemplate competition in any way 
with existing railway transportation. 
Rather, he stated, it is to supersede dis- 
continued train service or supplement 
that which does not adequately supply 
postal patrons in a given area. 

Among the extensions to postal trans- 
portation facilities and services that have 
been instituted under President Roosevelt 
are the trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific 
air-mail services; airport to post office 
roof top autogiro mail service; Alaskan 
and New Zealand air-mail services; in- 
terisland air-mail service on the Ha- 
waiian Islands; and the pick-up and de- 
livery air-mail service to rural areas 
which has been termed a rural free 
delivery service by air. 

It will be recalled that under President 
Wilson the first regular air-mail service 
was established on May 15, 1918—a 
service which has grown from a single 
218-mile route between Washington and 
New York to a Nation-wide and trans- 
oceanic system of air-mail routes which 
now embraces some 42,087 miles in the 
domestic and 45,278 miles in the foreign 
service. 

I very distinctly remember—I was 
a member of the Post Office Committee, 
and reported the bill—when the service 
was first established between here and 
New York. The next year, when it was 
established between New York and San 
Francisco, there were Members of this 
body who said it was a chimerical pro- 
posal; that air mail never would be 
made effective; that it never would be 
made so that it would serve the people 
of this country. But those predictions 
have all failed, Mr. President; and we 
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all know now that not only air-mail 
service but air-passenger service are 
great services of the future. I take a 
great deal of pleasure in letting my mind 
run back to the time when on this floor 
we had such a fight to begin the Air Mail 
Service of this country. 

It likewise was under President Wil- 
son that the c. o. d. service was set up on 
July 1, 1913. 

Going back to an earlier period in 
postal expansion, it will be remembered 
that it was under President Grover 
Cleveland that the Special Delivery and 
Rural Free Delivery Services were estab- 
lished, the former on October 1, 1885, 
and the latter on October 1, 1896. 

Whereas Virginia has been selected as 
the site of the first route in the Post 
Office Department’s new highway post- 
office service, West Virginia was the 
proving ground of the first rural routes 
to be established under President Cleve- 
land in 1896 

From that small beginning in West 
Virginia, the Rural Mail Service has now 
grown to a point where 32,646 rural 
mail carriers transport. the mails on 
424,703,502 miles of rural routes annu- 
ally, serving some 28,771,300 patrons 
daily. 

Among the other activities of the Post 
Office Department showing the effec- 
tiveness and efficiency of this great 
organization, I may mention the Postal 
Savings System, which is well patronized 
and appreciated by the American peo- 
ple, and the parcel-post delivery, which 
is of great service to our citizens, espe- 
cially those in the rural districts. 

What the future of the latest addition 
to the Post Office Department's trans- 
portation units will be is something that 
will be determined in a large measure 
upon the success of the Washington, 
D. C.-Harrisonburg, Va., Highway Post 
Office which was placed in operation for 
the first time today. 

Mr. President, I desire to put in the 
RecorD a paragraph from Joseph Holt, of 
Kentucky, Postmaster General under 
President Buchanan: 

The Post Office Department in its ceaseless 
labors pervades every channel of commerce 
and every theater of human enterprise, and, 
while visiting, as it does kindly, every fireside, 
mingles with the throbbings of almost every 
hear“ in the land. In the amplitude of its 
beneficence, it ministers to all climes, and 
creeds, and pursuits, with the same eager 
readiness and with equal fullness of fidelity. 
It is the delicate ear trumpet through which 
alike nations and families and isolated indi- 
viduals whisper their joys and their sorrows, 
their convictions and their sympathies, to all 
who listen for their coming. 


Mr. President, one other word and Iam 
through. 

The postal service has been described in 
these words: 


Courier of news and knowledge, instrument 
of trade and commerce, promoter of mutual 
acquaintance among men and nations, and 
hence of peace and good will. 

Messenger of sympathy and love, servant 
of parted friends, consoler of the lonely, bond 
of the scattered family, enlarger of the com- 
mon life. 


Mr. President, I ask that there may be 
inserted in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks letters from the Senators from 
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Virginia [Mr. Grass and Mr. BYRD], 
written on February 10 to officials at 
Harrisonburg in commemoration of the 
establishment of this service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 


FERBUARY 10, 1941. 
Hon. Warp Swank, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Dran Mayor Swank: The Post Office De- 
partment’s new highway post-office service, 
inaugurated today, permits me the pleasure 
of writing you a letter on this initial trip 
of a service that I believe will be highly 
beneficial to the residents of Virginia. 

The Washington-Harrisonburg route has 
been laid out in a progressive part of the 
United States, and I feel certain that the 
service will be appreciated. 

The provision of this modern facility by 
the Post Office Department for its patrons is 
just another effort of the democratic form 
of government to give every aid to its citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARTER GLASS, 
FEBRUARY 10, 1941. 
Mr. FRED SWITZER, 
The Postmaster, Harrisonburg, Va. 

My Dear Frep: This letter has been written 
in order that it might be brought to you 
on this first trip of the Post Offce Depart- 
ment’s new highway post-office service. 

The Washington, D. C.-Harrisonburg, Va., 
highway post office, which was placed in op- 
eration today, is the first such route to be 
established anywhere in the United States. 

The inauguration of the highway post- 
office service marks one of the most sig- 
nificant developments in the field of mail 
transportation in recent years. It is most 
gratifying to me to have the first route in 
the country established in Virginia. 

The highway post office is operated on the 
same basis as the Railway Mail Service. The 
mails are carried on large bus-type trucks 
completely equipped with all the facilities for 
handling, sorting, and dispatch that are 
included on railway postal cars. 

The route on which highway post-office 
service was inaugurated today has been desig- 
nated the Washington, D. C., and Harrison- 
burg, Va., highway post office. This route 
has been laid out by way of Middleburg, 
The Plains, and Strasburg to Harrisonburg, 
a distance of approximately 140 miles one 
way, on which one round trip will be made 
daily, except Sunday. 

This route will provide swift and efficient 
mail service to 3 first-class, 6 second-class, 
10 third-class, and 14 fourth-class post offices. 

Letter drops have been installed on the 
trucks to be used in order that postal 
patrons may be able to post letters directly 
on the truck during its brief stop-over in 
each of the respective communities which it 
serves. No stops will be made between sched- 
uled post offices, however. 

With the various star routes and connect- 
ing lines which will be operated in connec- 
tion with the new Washington, D. C., and 
Harrisonburg, Va., highway post office, ad- 
vanced mail delivery and service will be af- 
forded to approximately 125,000 residents of 
Arlington, Fairfax, Loudoun, Fauquier, War- 
ren, Shenandoah, and Rockingham Counties 
in Virginia, in addition to which the new 
service will also benefit adjacent areas in 
West Virginia. 

The inauguration of this new service is 
but another evidence of the businesslike ad- 
ministration of the Post Office Department 
and the desire of the Department to keep 
abreast with changing conditions so that the 
most effective mail service can be rendered. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Harry F. BYRD. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I also 
desire to insert in the Recorp a few re- 
marks made by me away back in 1918 
and 1919 on the establishment of the Air 
Service, and to add that, in my judgment, 
the present new Service, while not so 
large and all-pervading and world-wide 
a system as the Air Service which we 
then established, will in the end mean 
quite as much to the plain, ordinary, 
everyday country people of this land as 
that Service did. 

On May 8, 1918, there was discussion 
on the floor of the Senate of an amend- 
ment which I offered in the Post Office 
Committee, and which was adopted by 
the committee, as follows: 


Provided further, That out of this appro- 
priation the Postmaster General is author- 
ized to expend not exceeding $100,000 for the 
purchase, operation, and maintenance of 
airplanes for an experimental airplane mail 
service between such points as he may deter- 
mine. 


Senator King moved to strike out that 
amendment; and I then made some re- 
marks which I ask leave to have printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 8, 
1918, p. 6208 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I hope this 
amendment wili not be adopted. 

I just want to call the attention of the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. King]. 
who is the author of the amendment to strike 
out the airplane provision, to the fact that 
objections of this kind have uniformly been 
made, and frequently by our ablest and most 
distinguished men, to new discoveries and 
inventions of this kind and to progressive 
measures generally. I think it was no less 
a person than Mr. Webster who, on the floor 
of this Senate, about 1830, said that he would 
vote against any appropriation to be used for 
any purpose for the improvement of anything 
beyond the Mississippi River, on the ground 
that the great West was a desert waste and 
never could be used by this country. Now, 
we read the statements of the men who op- 
posed those things in those days and we 
wonder how it was that with their great 
reputations they were men who did not have 
more perspective or insight into the future, 
to say the least; and in the years to come I 
have no doubt that the distinguished Senator 
from Utah will be referred to by others, just 
as I am referring to Mr. Webster now. in the 
very same way. I can say to the Senator 
that I believe that he is just standing across 


telephone was a toy and that it had no real 
use or advantage, and iater 

bile was considered a toy that would never 
be of any practical benefit; and yet the world 
could hardly get along today without tele- 
phones and automobiles. The telegraph, the 
ocean cable, the electric light, the electric 
motor, the moving picture, and numberless 
other improvements had the same history. 
And so it is with airships. I have no doubt 
that the time will come when we will use 
them for a hundred different purposes and 
that the worid will feel that it could hardly 
get along without them. 

I hope the Senator will not interpose an 
Objection to this very worthy measure, as it 
seems to me. It may be that the money 
may not bring full results the first year or 
the second year or even the third year, but 
the time will come when results will be 
shown by reason of these experiments. Why, 
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the time will come when we will use air- 
planes just as frequently as we now use auto- 
mobiles, in my judgment, and there may be 
inventions in the future that wili far sur- 
pass them. We cannot afford to take chances 
on it if we want to help develop things of 
this kind and make them the best for our 
country; and I hope the Senator will with- 
draw his amendment, 


Mr. McKELLAR. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp some brief remarks which I made 
on the same subject in the following 
year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 
1, 1919, p. 2517 


Mr. McKetrar. Mr. President, I want to 
indorse all that the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Townsend] has so well said. 
It is a plain common-sense proposition. Last 
year when this item of appropriation was 
under consideration it will be recalled that 
the distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
King] took then the same position about the 
appropriation that he takes now. Since that 
time, it seems to me, the experiment we have 
already had is sufficient to show the error of 
the position of the Senator from Utah. It 
is no longer an experimentation. A line then 
was established from Washington to New 
York, not so much because the business be- 
tween Washington and New York was great 
enough to make it a paying proposition— 
that could not have been, because Washing- 
ton is not a commercial city—but the idea 
was to give greater publicity to it, so that 
legislators could see what was being done 
with it. 

The Post Office Department took that ap- 
propriation. I think the service has only 
been in operation about 6 months; and they 
come back with figures showing that in that 
time the expenses of the plan or operating 
arrangements of the line have been $75,000 
and that the receipts from stamps on the 
mail carried amount to $60,000. So there has 
been an actual loss of about $15,000. I say 
that means not an experiment; or if an ex- 
periment, a successful experiment; and that 
there is no longer any doubt but that rapid 
airplane service will be the thing of the 
future. It will in a measure take the place 
of the telegraph and telephone doing the 
same thing. I believe if a line was estab- 
lished between New York and Chicago it 
would pay and pay well. When a line is ex- 
tended to Boston, or a great commercial city 
of that kind, it is going to pay, and I make 
the prediction right now that in 1 year when 
we discuss this again and when my good 
friend from Utah makes a speech against it 
again he will find that it has been a good 
business proposition. 

Who in this country wants to stop the use 
of airplanes in mail service? Is there a Sen- 
ator here who will want to stop it? Prac- 
tically no one in this country would want to 
stop it. It is a progressive thing; we know 
it is coming in the future; we know it is 
going to be utilized more and more all the 
time. We are proud of the line that goes 
from here to New York. We are proud of 
its success. It has done splendidly. It 
shows that it is mo longer an experiment, 
and we ought not to stop it, but we ought 
to increase it sufficiently to make it pay. It 
is purely a business proposition. All we 
have to do is to add to the line other com- 
mercial cities, and the result will be that it 
will be a paying proposition and bring the 
Government in just as much as the Govern- 
ment has to pay out. 

There is another thing connected with this 
matter. The Government has a large num- 
ber of airplanes on hand. If they are not 
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used for some purpose they will decay and 
be lost entirely. They are already built. 
They cannot all be used in the Navy or in 
the Army. What are you going to do with 
them? Are you just going to let them lie 
up and decay without doing any good to 
anyone? 

The amendment provides that the appro- 
priation here shall be used in buying those 
machines and using them on these mail 
routes. Is not that the sensible thing to 
do? Is it not the business thing to do? 
Why shculd there be a doubt in the mind of 
anyone about it? The money will be turned 
over to the Department that now owns them. 
In other words, the Government will be deal- 
ing with itself in buying these planes. 

Another statement is made to the effect 
that we have invested a good deal of money 
in these machines already. So we have; and 
I was delighted to see the report of Mr. 
Praeger, which I read a few moments ago, in 
which he says that practically all the ma- 
chines that we started out with are still on 
hand and that only one of them will have to 
be renovated. I think it is just about to be 
renovated now. 

I say the Post Office Department has made 
a splendid showing, and we ought to increase 
this service and defeat the amendment of 
the Senator from Indiana, which would cur- 
tail it. 


AWARD OF CONTRACTS UNDER NATIONAL- 
DEFENSE PROGRAM s 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr, President, I ex- 
pect to submit a resolution asking for an 
investigation cf the national-defense pro- 
gram and the handling of contracts. 

I feel that it is my duty at this time to 
place before the Senate certain informa- 
tion which I have, and which I am sure is 
of vital importance to the success of the 
national-defense program. 

There seems to be a policy in the na- 
tional-defense set-up to concentrate all 
contracts and nearly all the manufactur- 
ing that has to do with the national de- 
fense in a very small area. This area is 
entirely outside the location which the 
Army survey, itself, has shown to be safe. 
The little manufacturer, the little con- 
tractor, and the little machine shop have 
been left entirely out in the cold. The 
policy seems to be to make the big man 
bigger and to put the little man com- 
pletely out of business. There is no reason 
for this that will stand up, because plans 
have been presented to the National De- 
fense Committee which would solve the 
condition of the little manufacturer and 
the little machine-shop owner. 

A perfectly practical and concrete plan 
was presented by the Mid-Central War 
Resources Board. A survey of the region 
within 100 miles of Kansas City was made 
by this Board, and 160 small machine 
shops and manufacturing plants were lo- 
cated. It was proposed to combine the 
facilities of these littie machine shops 
and allow them to take a contract, or 
contracts, which they could, working as 
a unit, carry out successfully. 

Under this program there would be no 
housing problem. The shops are in the 
small towns. The people already have 
their houses. They are the best work- 
men and the most loyal citizens in the 
whole country. 

The same sort of a survey was made in 
St. Louis and the immediate surrounding 
territory, and the same conditions exist 
there. I have no doubt that these condi- 
tions exist in Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana. 
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When this matter was put up to the 
Defense Committee, an effort was made 
to find out where the machines in these 
small shops were located so that the big 
fellows could go and buy them and move 
them. They are buying these machines 
wherever they can find them, shipping 
them to Detroit, Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
and industrial cities in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. They are hiring our 
young men and moving them to the At- 
lantic and Pacific seaboards and to De- 
troit, leaving us denuded of manpower as 
well as machines. This makes a double 
housing problem. It leaves our cities with 
vacant property which is rapidly depre- 
ciating in value, and creates a condition 
at Norfolk, Philadelphia, Detroit, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Los Angeles, Calif., 
where housing problems have to be met. 
It just does not make sense. The policy 
seems to be to make the big men bigger 
and let the little men go out of business 
or starve to death, and they do not seem 
to care what becomes of these little 
fellows. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Kear in the chair). Does the junior 
Senator from Missouri yield to his col- 
league? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I apologize 
to my colleague for interrupting him 
at this time, but it is necessary for me 
to return to a hearing of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations on the lend- 
lease bill. 

I should like to call my colleague’s at- 
tention to two situations which have 
come within my information, which have 
nothing to do with the particular matter 
of housing, but which pertain to the 
same general subject. Is my colleague 
familiar with the so-called Blossom 
board which has been set up in the War 
Department? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I set it out in detail in 
my remarks. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. My observa- 
tion has been that that board is actually 
run by a man named Dresser. 

Mr. TRUMAN. That is true. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And while 
they have established a principle, of 
which I am very much in favor, and 
which I should very much like to see 
carried out, contemplating the absence 
of any political influence in the matter 
of letting contracts, because I think that 
congressional influence in the making 
or letting of contracts is a bad thing for 
the country and a bad thing for the 
Senators and Representatives them- 
selves. Is my colleague aware of the 
fact that under the Blossom committee 
which has been set up, under the actual 
leadership of this fellow Dresser, what is 
happening is that as to all contracts for 
construction let by the Government Mr. 
Dresser is merely calling in his own par- 
ticular friends and horning out every- 
body else? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Iset that out in detail, 
and show how he does it. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I apologize 
to my colleague for interrupting him, but 
I have not the time to remain and listen 
to the rest of his speech, due to com- 


Mr. Presi- 
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mittee duties. It seems to me this is a 
matter of which Congress should imme- 
diately take cognizance. _ 

Mr. TRUMAN. I think so. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. One other 
question. Is the Senator familiar with 
the practice which has prevailed in the 
War Department, in connection with the 
purchase of land for various Government 
emplacements, of appointing a private 
citizen, not a Government Officer, but a 
private citizen, and making him the sole 
option authority for the purpose of op- 
tioning land, and insisting that no citi- 
zen can sell his land to the Government 
without paying this particular man who 
is selected a 5-percent commission, and 
then selecting one title company and in- 
sisting that a citizen who is perfectly 
willing to sell his land to the Govern- 
ment for what it is worth must pay a 
particular title company a certain fee for 
examining the tile? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I know that is a policy 
followed at St. Charles, Mo. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I call the 
Senator’s attention to that particular 
case, the Weldon Springs development. 
The War Department just appointed a 
man by the name of McDowell, who lives 
in Kansas City, nearly 300 miles from St. 
Charles, and has given him the sole 
charge of optioning that property, insist- 
ing that every citizen willing. to sell his 
property to the Government for what it 
is worth must pay this man McDowell a 
§-percent commission, and on top of that 
pay the Kansas City Title Insurance Co. 
a 1% percent commission, which is to be 
added to the purchase price paid by the 
Government. No citizen is permitted to 
sell his land to the Government, even 
though he is willing to deal directly with 
the Government, without paying Mc- 
Dowell a 5-percent commission. It seems 
to me that inevitably leads to waste. I 
do not know Mr. McDowell, and I do not 
intend to cast any reflection on him, but 
any such system must inevitably lead to 
great waste of Government funds, and is 
an absolute outrage on the people who 
are willing to sell their property directly 
to the Government. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. Now I wish to read a few extracts 
from a confidential letter which I re- 
ceived just the other day. This letter is 
from a man who knows what he is talk- 
ing about. . 

I think I can say that enough evidence is 
accumulating here in Washington of the 
“dog in the manger” attitude of the big fel- 
lows to provide the tinder for a rather seri- 
ous blow-up a little later on. In the last 
analysis, of course, the Government itself is 
to blame. Unless the matter can be po- 
liced at the time and place where contracts 
are given out, i. e., unless the Government 
intervenes to exercise some supervision over 
new plant installation, it is almost certain 
to result in the prime contractor “tooling 
up” to handle the bulk of the business him- 
self. As I see it, here is more or less the atti- 
tude the Government should take when it 
gives out a contract (for example) to West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. for 
the construction of two big ordnance 
plants—one at Louisville, Ky., the other at 
Canton, Ohio. “We are ready to give you a 
contract. That contract provides for the 
amortization of indispensable new plant 


equipment and buildings over a 5-year term, 
in 60 monthly installments, in accordance 
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with the law. Now, let us see just what new 
capital investment your corporation proposes 
to amortize.” At this point Westinghouse 
presumably submits a list of what it will 
provide in the way of new plant facilities. 
Somewhere along the line of scrutiny, the 
Government should say, “Sorry, but you can- 
not include in your price for the finished 
articles any amortization charge for this and 
this and this item of equipment, Our sur- 
veys indicate beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that the facilities already exist in the 
following plants, which we are satisfied will 
be in a position to collaborate with your 
concern as subcontractors on a farming-out 
basis.” My guess is that if it were feasible 
to look into the situation in any large con- 
tract that has been given out recently, it 
would be disclosed that the Government’s 
agreement to amortize new plant facilities 
covered machine-shop and metal-working 
facilities already available in other plants. 

Now, it is essential to the functioning of 
this idea, however, that when the Govern- 
ment in Washington says, We know the fa- 
cilities are available,” it should be in position 
to cite chapter and verse. This is where 
our regional pooling associations (Mid- 
Central War Resources Board, etc.) come 
into the picture. Or, to put it another 
way: When the Government is in negotia- 
tion with Westinghouse for the construction 
of the two new ordnance plants, it should 
start with the proposition: “Where do you 
propose to locate these plants?” In the dis- 
cussion as to location, the Government 
should raise its. voice in terms of the avail- 
ability of facilities in different regions that 
could supplement the new ordnance plants 
to the best advantage. Really, the office 
for production management should take the 
lead in determining where new Government- 
owned plants are to be located. It should 
start out by asserting that a certain plant 
is to be located in a certain place, because, 
among other reasons, there are facilities in 
smaller shops in the area tributary to that 
location which could effectively supplement 
the new plant. This is really national-de- 
fense planning. Of course, nothing like this 
point of view exists anywhere in official 
Washington, and I don't see any signs of 
such an attitude developing anywhere in the 
new set-up. 

To illustrate a little further: One of the 
reasons why North American’s new assembly 
plant is to be located in Kansas City is that 
in the region tributary to your metropolis 
there are so many plants that can effectively 
supplement the facilities of North American 
as “subcontractors.” 

So long as the present “let the big fellows 
do it” attitude governs in the national de- 
fense set-up, you can be sure that they will 
tool up in order to do everything possible 
under their own roofs—why not, there’s more 
money in it that way. There is no risk for 
the prime contractor, He knows this na- 
tional-defense show is going on for several 
years; it probably signifies the entry of our 
Nation on a totally different path of destiny 
than it has ever trod before. In any case, 
the prime contractor is protected. At the 
end of 5 years he has gotten back all of his 
capital expenditure. If, for any reason, he 
wants the plant, he has an option to buy it, 
If he doesn’t want it, well, let the taxpayers 
have it as scrap iron. The same thing hap- 
pened in 1919 in the liquidation of war 
plants. 

The position we are in, as I see it, is this: 
The forces of the times run more and more 
strongly in the direction of bigger and bigger 
business. Unless the Government intervenes 
to reverse this trend, there will be no stop- 
ping the concentration of business in fewer 
and fewer hands. Under separate cover we 
send you our bulletin 3, a list of 650 corpora- 
tions classified as to State and locality, that 
have something like $6,000,000,000 of war 
contracts. But something like 114 of them 
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have the bulk of the business. This simply 
will not do. 
. a . * * 
Similarly, with regard to the new ship- 
like 50 new ways are to be 


shi! way per year, the 200 ships would 
be ones out by December 31, 1942. Query: 
Is the Maritime Commission the 
ships constructors to duplicate facilities 
which already exist in other plants inland? 
Incidentally, these 200 new ships are to be 
100 percent welded. You might inquire of 
the boys in K. C. Structural what effect this 
decision has on the availability of the inland 
fabricating shops for collaboration in this 


program. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will my colleague yield to me at 
that point? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Speaking of 
our own State only, the Senator undoubt- 
edly has had the information, as I have, 
that under the policy to which he has 
just referred, cities like St. Joseph, Mo., 
Joplin, Mo., Springfield, Mo., Hannibal, 
Mo., and many others, where there are 
facilities for carrying on subcontracts 
and expediting to a very large extent this 
defense program, are at the present time 
simply being drained of their skilled labor 
by this system, leading to a permanent 
dislocation of business and of industrial 
population. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I believe the Sen- 
ator said that the committee which 
passed on contracts was composed of 
Colonel Harvey, a Mr. Dresser, and a Mr. 
Blossom. Is that correct? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Yes. I will go into 
that in detail a little later. 

Mr. McKELLAR, While I am on my 
feet may I ask what the position of a Mr. 
Harry W. Loving is? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. Loving has a posi- 
tion in the national defense set-up under 
which he passes on these contracts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to call the 
Senator’s attention to a statement pub- 
lished in a magazine claiming that the 
Carolina Branch of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America and several 
leading contractors in North and South 
Carolina have conspired to force V. P. 
Loftis, of Charleston, N. C., out of busi- 
ness, that he has filed suit in the Meck- 
lenburg County Superior Court in Char- 
lotte seeking $300,000 damages. In one 
of the suits Loftis seeks $100,000 actual 
and $100,000 punitive damages from the 
Carolina Branch and from Harry W. 
Loving as the Branch’s executive secre- 
tary, now on leave for defense work, and, 
as the Senator says, is engaged in letting 
these contracts for defense. 

I simply wish to make this statement: 
I do not think that a man who belongs 
to or is secretary of an association such 
as the Associated General Contractors 
should be in the employ of the Govern- 
ment and have to do with the issuing of 
contracts. I hope the Senator from 

will give that matter some at- 
tention in the remarks he is making. 
I hope he will ascertain and tell us 
whether Mr. Loving is a dollar-a-year 
man, or what his salary is. There has 
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his action on these contracts and on 


one occasion the Quartermaster General 


told me Mr. Loving had been displaced. 
He seems still to be there. 


Mr. TRUMAN. If the Senator will 
be patient with me I think I shall cover 
that quite thoroughly a little later on. 

In explanation of defense financing 
I shall take a little of the time of the 
Senate to explain in some detail how 
the defense-financing program is set up 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. I shall quote from a speech made 
by the vice president of the Defense 
Plant Corporation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the Honorable 
John W. Snyder: 


In connection with the first type of de- 
fense financing I have mentioned—the cre- 
ation of new plants and facilities—much 
discussion has already taken place. Such 
facilities are of three distinct kinds. 

First, there are those facilities requisite 
to the national-defense program which are 
being built by the Government itself. 
Plants having no commercial value after 
completion of the defense program must be 
financed by the Government itself and title 
to such properties must vest in the Govern- 
ment, even though the actual operation of 
the plant may be delegated to private in- 
dustry under a management-fee contract. 
This category of facilities embraces muni- 
tions plants, loading plants, and heavy shell 
forging and armor plants of which there is 
little present private capacity and of which 
there is certain to be surplus capacity after 
the emergency is over. The Government 
will have absolute control of such plants and 
can elect to retain them for future emer- 
gency use. 

Second, in the other extreme, there are 
those facilities which will be made available 
by private industry as a result of normal 
expansion in the ordinary course of business, 
without cost and without risk of any kind 
to the Government. In general, these facili- 
ties consist of manufacturing plants which 
have a real economic value entirely apart 
from the defense program. 
Third, and midway, are the cases in which 
the emergency plant facilities, whether built 
with the aid of public or private capital, will 
be paid for directly or indirectly by the Gov- 
ernment. In general, these facilities consist 
of plants carrying on operations that will 
be expanded far beyond any probable normal 
use—plants filling defense orders which fall 
somewhere between outright munitions (such 
as powder for which the Government will 
build its own plants) and purchases of reg- 
ular commercial items (such as blankets 
where needed extra capacity will be added 
by private contractors). 

With respect to facilities of the last classi- 
fication, it has been felt that the cost of con- 
struction should be segregated from the cost 
of the supplies and that the reimbursement 
or payment of the cost of the construction 
should be made directly rather than being 
loaded into the unit price. In the expansion 
of facilities of this intermediate character, 
it is necessary and desirable to enlist the aid 
of private funds. Consequently, the De- 
fense Commission has evolved a type of 
“bankable contract” which permits the use 
of financing either by commercial banking 
institutions or the R. F. C. Where a manu- 
facturer is about to enter or has entered 
into a contract whereby he agrees to manu- 
facture and sell defense supplies to the 
Government and his plant and facilities are 
inadequate to manufacture such supplies 
in the quantities and within the time re- 
quired, by use of this emergency plant fa- 
cilities contract, which has been approved 
by the Defense Commission, the Government 
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may reimburse the manufacturer for the 
cost of acquisition and construction of the 
additional plant facilities required to en- 
able him to fulfill his supplies contract. 
Under the emergency plant facilities con- 
tract the Government agrees that upon ac- 
quisition or completion of construction of 
the so-called emergency plant facilities at 
the agreed cost, it will reimburse the con- 


tractor for the total cost thereof in equal 


monthly payments over a period of 60 con- 


secutive months. In accordance with the au- 
thority conferred by the Assignment of 
Claims Act of 1940, the contract also pro- 
vides that claims for moneys coming due 
thereunder may be assigned to any bank, 
trust company, or other financing institu- 
tion, including any Federal lending agency; 
that the assignment may cover all or any 
part of the claims arising under such con- 
tract; that the assignment may be made to 
one or more institutions or to one party as 
agent or trustee for two or more institutions 
participating in the financing; that any 
claims so assigned may be subject to further 
assignment; and that the note or other evi- 
dence of indebtedness secured by such as- 
signment may be rediscounted, hypothecated, 
or sold with or without recourse. Likewise, 
pursuant to the terms of the act, the contract 
waives the Government's right of set-off with 
respect to indebtedness arising independently 
of the contract. 

To satisfy further the demand for this type 
of Government financing, R. F. C. in August 
of last year created, under its special na- 
tional-defense authority, the Defense Plant 
Corporation, which is now the only agency 
of the Government, aside from the War and 
Navy Departments, providing for the financ- 
ing and construction of production facilities. 
In setting up Defense Plant Corporation, 
R. F. C. devised a lease arrangement which 
has proved to be the most flexible and 
expeditious method of obtaining such fa- 
cilities. In brief, the lease arrangement pro- 
vides for the construction of the emergency- 
plant facilities by the contractor with De- 
fense Plant Corporation assuming the cost, 
taking title in its own name, and leasing the 
facilities to the contractor for a fixed period, 
subject to a provision for renewal and an 
option to purchase. In the case of manu- 
facturers and suppliers having contracts di- 
rectly with the Government, the rental is 
generally nominal and Defense Plant Cor- 
poration is reimbursed under an agreement 
with the War or Navy Department. In the 
case of subcontractors, an actual rental is 
usually required to be paid by the lessee based 
upon a percentage of its sales, 


The subcontractor is the man who will 
lose money and be put “out on a limb” 
under the farming-out program which 
the National Defense Commission is try- 
ing to set up. There are persons now out 
in my section of the country trying to 
sign up the subcontractors on the basis 
of a percentage for their own pockets of 
the total amount received, regardless of 
what the profit may be on the subcon- 
tract. Such a situation is entirely wrong. 

I wish to read a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to Barry & Wood, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SEcRETARY, 
Washington, January 13, 1941. 
Barry & Woop, INC., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to your 
confidential letter of December 5, 1940, sub- 
mitting a suggested plan for the coordination 
of aircraft parts production by means of sub- 
contracting. 

This letter is written to confirm the Navy 
Department's understanding of the results of 
a conference with you by the Under Secretary 
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of the Navy, about December 9, 1940, as fol- 
lows: 

That, after careful consideration of all 
phases of this matter, it does not appear de- 
sirable that the Navy ent should em- 
ploy your services, but that you can render 
assistance to the cause of national defense by 
continuing your regular work of searching 
out unutilized shop capacity where subcon- 
tracts for aircraft parts may be made; that, 
as circumstances warrant, your business may 
be extended to other industries; and that 
your dealings will be with prime contractors 
and their subcontractors and not with the 
Navy Department. 

I further understand that you have offered 
whenever you discover unutilized capacity 
suitable for use in expediting national de- 
fense, you will, without any obligation on the 
part of the Navy Department, make a brief 
report of the matter, including the name of 
the manufacturer and a description of his 
facilities to the Chief of Naval Operations 
(War Procurement Planning, Op—23M), 
which agency will circulate such reports from 
you to the technical Bureaus of the Navy De- 
partment for their information. The Depart- 
ment appreciates this offer of yours to submit 
such reports without remuneration in the 
interest of expediting national defense, 

Your patriotic spirit in offering your serv- 
ices and submitting such reports is greatly 
appreciated by the Navy Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
PRANK Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


What is the patriotic service proposed 
to be rendered? I wish to have included 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks the contract in toto. 

There being no objection, the contract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This agreement, made the day of 
, 194 , between a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
State of „ with its principal place of 
business at Party of 
the first part, and Barry & Wood, Inc., a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
State of New York, with its principal place of 
business at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, party of the second part, witnesseth: 

Whereas the party of the first part desires 
to enter into contracts with manufacturers 
of aircraft and allied products for the pur- 
pose of supplying them with aeronautical 
parts and equipment; and 

Whereas the party of the first part desires 
to obtain the assistance and services of the 
party of the second part in securing such 
contracts: Now, therefore, 

It is mutually agreed as follows: 

1. That the party of the second part shall 
use its best efforts, experience, and judgment 
to obtain for the party of the first part, from 
manufacturers of aircraft and allied prod- 
ucts, contracts for the sale of parts and 
equipment which can be manufactured or 
obtained by the party of the first part. All 
such contracts and orders shall be subject 
to the specific approval and acceptance of the 
party of the first part, and the party of the 
second part shall in no way obligate the 
party of the first part or pledge its credit 
until such approval and acceptance has been 
given, 

2. That the party of the first part shall pay 
to the party of the second part as full com- 
pensation for its services 9 percent of the 
gross proceeds of each and every contract or 
order negotiated by the party of the second 
part (in the manner prescribed in par. 1 
hereof) or reasonably traceable to its efforts, 
such compensation to be paid as follows: 

On the date on which the party of the first 
part shall be paid by the purchaser for the 
goods so contracted for or ordered. 
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3. That if at any time the said rate of 
compensation of 9 percent shall jeopardize 
the obtaining of any contract or order by 


the gross proceeds of each contract or order. 

4. That in the event of cancelation of any 
of such contracts or orders, the party of the 
first part shall not be Hable to the party of 
the second part for any commission not due 
and payable at the time of said cancelation, 
and that in the event of such cancelation the 


6. That in the event that any State, Fed- 
eral, or other governmental authority with 
jurisdiction shall take any action which shall 
compel the party of the first part temporarily 
to suspend work on any contract or order, 
then this agreement shall likewise be sus- 
pended with respect to such contracts or 
orders until such time as the party of the 
first part shall renew work on the said con- 
tracts or orders. 

7. This agreement shall be binding upon 
and inure to the benefit of the successors and 
assigns of the parties hereto. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
hereunto set their hands and seals the day 
and year first above written. 


By — —. 


Attest: 


Attest: 


Mr. TRUMAN. I wish to read one 
particular part of the contract. It is 
most interesting: 


That the party of the first part— 


That is, the little fellow who is sup- 
posed to be a subcontractor— 


shall pay to the party of the second part as 
full compensation for its services 9 per- 
cent of the gross proceeds of each and 
every contract or order negotiated by the 
party of the second part (in the manner 
prescribed in paragraph 1 hereof) or rea- 
sonably traceable to its efforts, such com- 
pensation to be paid as follows—— 


Mr, ADAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. Who is the party of the 
second part? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Barry & Wood, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

Mr. ADAMS. So, the subcontractor is 
paying a 9-percent commission. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Barry & Wood are 
trying to sign up everybody who is 
likely to be a subcontractor, on the 
ground that they stand in with the Navy 
Department, on the strength of the let- 
ter of the Secretary of the Navy, and 
that they can obtain the subcontract for 
the subcontractor. For rendering that 
service they want, not 9 percent of the 
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profits, but 9 percent of the total 
amount. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I thought the Sena- 
tor was citing specific instances in 
which contracts have been made by 
Barry & Wood and in which they were 
subcontractors. 

Mr. TRUMAN. No. Barry & Wood 
are trying to line up the subcontractors 
and make them pay a fee based on the 
total amount received. 

Mr. STEWART. Who are Barry & 
Wood? 

Mr. TRUMAN. They are contractors 
in the city of New York, at 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. I think they are engineers. 

Mr. STEWART. Do they claim to 
have some particular influence or con- 
trol over the Navy Department or those 
who let the contracts? 

Mr. TRUMAN. That is their claim. 
They are “selling the Navy down the 
river” out in the country. Of course, the 
people out in the country do not under- 
stand it. 


Mr. STEWART. I think many of us 
here do not understand it. 

Mr. TRUMAN. That is the reason 
why I think the Senate ought to go into 
the matter. I think that is the best an- 
swer I can give. 


Continuing to read from Mr. Snyder’s 
address, from which I was reading a few 
moments ago: 


The success of Defense Plant Corporation's 
activities is demonstrated by the fact that 
construction is well under way through lease 
agreements covering aircraft factories in San 
Diego, Columbus, St. Louis, Buffalo, and Dal- 
las; shipyards in Oakland and Houghton 
(Washington); munitions plants in Chicago 
and Omaha; and engine works in Cincinnati 
and Paterson. Moreover, Defense Plant Cor- 
poration has, since its organization to date, 
made a daily average commitment of more 
than two and one-half million dollars, having 
approved total commitments for the financ- 
ing of emergency plant facilities, including 
the acquisition of land, the construction of 
buildings, and the procurement of machin- 
ery, aggregating over $350,000,000. These ac- 
tivities are certainly symbolistic of the real 
ability of business and government to collab- 
orate effectively in the interest of the common 
welfare. 

Most of my remarks have had to do with 
what are termed “primary” contractors—that 
is, contractors who bid on Government con- 
tracts. As is commonly known, however, pri- 
mary contractors in most cases let out to 
subcontractors, or subsuppliers, the produc- 
tion of many of the parts which go to make 
up the article for which they have contracted 
with the Government. Such subcontractors 
do not have a direct Government supplies 
contract to use as the basis for obtaining 
necessary financing. It is important to ob- 
serve, however, that the E. P. F. contract may, 
with appropriate modification of certain 
clauses, be used also for any subcontractors 
who furnish substantially all of their sup- - 
plies to primary contractors on defense proj- 
ects and who find it necessary to construct 
facilities for such a purpose. It is under- 
stood that standard clauses are now being 
evolved by the Defense Commission for in- 
corporation in the EPF contract to fit the sit- 
uation of subcontractors. 

Before leaving the topic of emergency 
plant facilities, same mention should be made 
of the special amortization features which 
are contained in the Second Revenue Act of 
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1940—the so-called Excess Profits Tax Act. 
It is provided in such act that firms con- 
structing facilities to produce national de- 
fense orders may amortize the cost of those 
facilities over a 60-month period—or, in 
other words, that such firms may deduct for 
income tax purposes the cost of such defense 
facilities over the 60-month period rather 
than through the normal deductions pro- 
vided for depreciation and obsolescence. It 
should be noted that this special amortiza- 
tion provision directly implements the E. P. 
F. contract, since it permits the contractor 
to offset by a 5-year depreciation allowance 
the amounts received over the 5-year period 
representing reimbursement for the cost of 
the facilities. The amortization deduction 
allowed by the act is dependent upon certain 
certificates issued by the Defense Commission 
through the War or the Navy Department. 
February 5 is the deadline for the issuance 
of a so-called necessity certificate with 
respect to emergency facilities constructed, 
installed, or acquired from June 10 up to 
that date. After February 5, any necessity 
certificate to be effective must be obtained 
in advance of the beginning of the construc- 
tion, installation, or acquisition. A second 
certificate is also necessary—either a certifi- 
cate of Government protection (which must 
be obtained in any case in which the manu- 
facturer is being reimbursed by the Govern- 
ment for the cost of the facilities, and which 
states that the contract of reimbursement 
adequately protects the Government with 
reference to the future use and disposition of 
such facilities) or a certificate of nonreim- 
bursement (which must be obtained in any 
case in which the manufacturer is not being 
so reimbursed). February 6 is the deadline 
for the issuance of the latter certificates in 
connection with contracts executed 90 days 
or more before that date; and as to all con- 
tracts subsequently executed, the issuance 
of such certificates must occur within 90 days 
after the date of execution. 


* * 2 . * 


The second type of financing I have men- 
tioned is that pertaining to the production 
of necessary supplies for defense. In those 
cases where the supplier has a supplies con- 
tract directly with the Government, it is 
possible to provide adequate working capital 
through a loan secured by an assignment of 
the moneys coming due under the supplies 
contract, such being permitted, as I have 
indicated, under the Assignment of Claims 
Act of 1940. Although the act provides ex- 
pressly that any assignment made in pursu- 
ance thereof shall constitute a valid assign- 
ment for all purposes, notwithstanding any 
law to the contrary governing the validity 
of assignments, there are a few legal ques- 
tions to be resolved in particular cases, some 
of which I shall discuss later. 

I was speaking a moment ago, however, of 
those subcontractors, or subsuppliers, who do 
not have supplies contracts directly with the 
Government, but who merely furnish mate- 
rials or parts to the primary contractor. 
There is, of course, no fundamental distinc- 
tion between the two from a security stand- 
point: In the case of a supplies contract 
directly with the Government, the contrac- 
tor has a potential account receivable from 
the Government; in the case of a supplies 
contract with the primary contractor, the 
subcontractor has a potential account re- 

ceivable from the primary contractor; the 
contingency is the same in both cases. The 
difference in treatment arises only out of the 
fact that the Assignment of Claims Act of 
1940, applicable to the first case, expressly 
permits the assignment of such contingent 
claims for moneys to come due in the future, 
whereas the State laws applicable to the 
second may not be conclusive as to the 
validity and effectiveness of such an assign- 
ment. However, where the subcontractor, or 
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subsupplier, has other collateral of an ac- 
ceptable character to hypothecate as secu- 
rity, or where his earnings record is particu- 
larly good, satisfactory arrangements can 
usually be made for such financing. In 
this respect banking institutions should not 
overlook the possibility of an arrangement 
whereby a single loan to the primary con- 
tractor secured by an assignment of the 
moneys coming due under his contract with 
the Government may be used to finance not 
only the primary contract but also the sub- 
contracts as well, the primary contractor 
making appropriate advances to the subcon- 
tractors out of the loan proceeds. Inasmuch 
as the primary contract usually provides 
sufficient funds to pay all the costs of per- 
formance, including any purchases made 
from subcontractors, such an arrangement 
should not be lacking in feasibility. It is 
understood that the Defense Commission 18 
presently preparing a new standard form of 
contract to be used by subcontractors with 
the aim in view that it will be acceptable as 
collateral by banking institutions. If such 
an arrangement contemplates the Govern- 
ment becoming a direct party to the subcon- 
tract it will render the claims thereunder 
assignable under the Assignment of Claims 
Act, and will thereby remove any legal ob- 
jection to the contingent nature of the 
obligation. 
* * * * + 


The third type of financing which I have 
mentioned, namely, the construction of mili- 
tary and naval projects, does not differ ex- 
cept in minor respects from the type of 
financing involving the production of sup- 
plies, the same considerations governing the 
acceptability of assignments being present in 
both instances. This type of construction 
has to do with Army cantonments, military 
and naval bases, aviation fields, roads, and 
other such governmental projects. In such 
cases it is expected that the common prac- 
tice will be for the contractor to have a cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee contract. However, the 
ability of the contractor to perform is the 
fundamental factor and the one deserving 
most careful consideration by the financing 
institution. 

Under present law, the War and Navy De- 
partments are authorized to advance out of 
their appropriations for construction or sup- 
plies up to 30 percent of the contract price, 
even before the work is begun. If a working 
capital loan is also necessary to furnish ad- 
ditional financing, it is important that the 
relative priorities between the financing in- 
stitution and the Government be clearly 
defined. 


I have read all the article in regard to 
Government financing of these projects 
in order to give to the Members of the 
Senate a clear idea of exactly what the 
Government is trying to do toward 
financing national-defense projects, 

A policy is being pursued with regard 
to letting contracts that is as bad as or 
worse than the one with regard to the 
concentration of defense industries in a 
small area. It is considered a sin for a 
United States Senator from a State to 
make a recommendation for contractors, 
although we may be more familiar with 
the efficiency and ability of our con- 
tractors at home than is anybody in the 
War Department. 

I have here an outline of the fixed-fee 
branch of the Construction Division of 
the War Department, which I ask per- 
mission to have inserted in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The outline referred to is as follows: 


ORGANIZATION CHART OF THE FIXED-FEE 
BRANCH—CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


Construction Division: Chief, Colonel 
Somervell, 

Executive Officers: Maj. M. B. Birdseye, 
Quartermaster Corps; Maj. H. B. Nurse, Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Constructing branch, fixed fee: Chief, Mr, 
H. W. Loving; Assistant Chief, Mr. F. J. 
O’Brien; Special Assistant, Capt. E. Kirk- 
patrick, Quartermaster Corps; assistant, Miss 
Ruth Sale. 

Administrative Section: Chief, Lt. J. H. 
Sharp, Infantry; Assistant Chief, Mr. J. B. 
Blanche, 

Equipment Section: Chief, Capt. R. L. 
Richardson, Quartermaster Corps. 

Requirement Section: Chief, Mr. R. L. Tot- 
ten; Assistant Chief, Mr. F. Bloom; assistant, 
Capt. W. L. Sapper, Field Artillery; assistant, 
Lt. E. R. O’Brien, Corps of Engineers. 
Statistical Section: Chief, Mr. M. L. Tribe. 


Section 4 


Ordnance and Chemical Warfare, Chemical 
and Processing Plants: Chief, Mr. F. R. 
Creedon; Assistant Chief, Mr. W. E. O'Brien. 

Engineering Unit: Mr. O. F. Sieder. 

Administrative Unit. 

Materials and Expediting Unit: Mr. W. A. 
Shephard. 

Estimates and Costs: Mr. W. K. Maher. 

Section construction quartermaster: Mr. 
W. E. O'Brien. 

5. Radford Ordnance Works, Radford, Va.: 
Construction quartermaster, Capt. F. L. 

trawn, Ordnance; assistant, Capt. C. J. Wil- 
cox, Ordnance; contractor, Hercules Powder 
Co.; engineer, Hercules Powder Co. 

6. Indiana Ordnance Works, Charlestown, 
Ind.: Construction quartermaster, Lt. Col. 
R. E. Hardy, Ordnance; assistant, Maj. W. O. 
Hauck, Quartermaster Corps; contractor, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.; engineer, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 

8. Kankakee Ordnance Works, Wilmington, 
III.: Construction quartermaster, Capt. I. T. 
Malmstrom, Ordnance; assistant, Capt. T. J. 
Skeahn, Corps of Engineers; contractor, 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation; 
engineer, Stone & Webster Engineering Cor- 
poration. 

9. Ravenna Ordnance Plant, Ravenna, Ohio: 
Construction quartermaster, Capt. J. D. 
Hillyer, Ordnance; assistant, Capt. W. A. 
Kremer, Infantry; contractor, Hunkin-Conkey 
Construction Co,; engineer, Wilbur Watson 
and associates. 

29. Elwood Ordnance Plant, Wilmington, 
III.: Construction quartermaster, Capt. W. 
Hall, Ordnance; contractor, Sanderson & 
Porter; engineer, Sanderson & Porter. 

72. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Baytown, 
Tex.: Contractor, Humble Oil & Refining Co.; 
engineer, Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

Ammonium Nitrate Plant, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Section construction quartermaster: Mr. 
F. V. Cahill. 

1. Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass.: 
Construction quartermaster, Lt. Col. M. Mc- 
Fadden, Quartermaster Corps; assistant, Capt. 
P. J. Petterson, Quartermaster Corps; con- 
tractor, Fred T, Ley, Inc.; engineer, Charles T. 
Main, Inc. 

2. Edgewood Arsenal, Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, Edgewood and Aberdeen, Md.: Con- 
struction quartermaster, Lt. Col. S. W. Mc- 
Ilwain, Quartermaster Corps; assistant, Capt. 
W. O. Zacharias, Quartermaster Corps; con- 
tractor, Cummins Construction Corporation; 
Riggs-Distler Co., Inc.; engineer, Whitman, 
Requardt & Smith. 

7. Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J.: Con- 
struction quartermaster, Maj. G. B. Anderson, 
Coast Artillery; assistant, Maj. G. B. Sumner, 
Chemical Warfare; contractor, John Lowry,, 
Inc.; engineer, Francisco & Jacobus. 
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Section B 


Ordnance and Chemical Warfare, mechani- 
cal manufacturing plants: Chief, Maj. C. J. 
Clark, Quartermaster Corps; Assistant Chief, 
Mr. C. H. Hickey. 

Engineering Unit: Lt. E. E. Shafer, Field 
Artillery. 

Administrative Unit: Lt. D. Pontell, Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Materials and Expediting Unit: Mr. W. C. 
Brown. 

Estimates and Costs: Lt. A. P. Dennis, 
Cavalry. 

Section construction quartermaster: Maj. 
C. B. Pyle, Corps of Engineers; assistant, Lt. 
R. Long, Jr., Field Artillery. 

12. Detroit Ordnance Plant, Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Mich.: Construction quar- 
termaster, Maj. H. R. Kadlec, Corps of Engi- 
neers; contractor, Chrysler Corporation; engi- 
neer, Chrysler Corporation. 

10. Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Construction quartermaster, Capt. C. M. 
Sciple, Quartermaster Corps; assistant, Mr. 
O. G. Countiss, Sanitary Engineer; contrac- 
tor, Henry W. Horst Co.; engineer, Clarence 
E. Wunder. 

23. Armor Plate Plant, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Construction quartermaster, Capt. C. M. 
Sciple, Quartermaster Corps; assistant, Mr. 
©. G. Countiss, Sanitary Engineer; contrac- 
tor, Barclay White Co., Inc.; engineer, Irving 
S. Towsley. 

39. Shell Forging and Machining Plant, 
Gadsden, Ala.: Construction quartermaster, 
Maj. A. Johnson, Field Artillery; contractor, 
Rust Engineering Co., Inc.; engineer, Rust 
Engineering Co., Inc. 

88. Shell Loading Plant, Union Center, 
Ind.: Construction quartermaster, Maj. B. T. 
Rogers, Infantry. 

33. Small Arms Ammunition Plant, Kansas 
City, Mo.: Construction quartermaster, Maj. 
E. McCullough, Signal Corps. 

Section construction quartermaster: Capt. 
R. Mayer, Finance. 

43. Fort Wingate Ordnance Depot, Fort 
Wingate, N. Mex.: Construction quarter- 
master, Capt. E. M. Johnson, Infantry. 

55. Shell Loading Plant, Burlington, Iowa: 
Construction quartermaster, Maj. J. C. Lowry, 
Infantry. 

54. Anniston Ordnance Depot, Anniston, 
Ala.: Construction quartermaster, Maj. A. 
Johnson, Field Artillery. 

53. Umatilla Ordnance Depot, Umatilla, 
Oreg.: Construction quartermaster, Capt. 
R. C. Williams, Corps of Engineers. 

65. Small Arms Plant, St. Louis, Mo.: Con- 
struction quartermaster, Col. H. E. Schlesin- 
ger, Quartermaster Corps. 

Section construction quartermaster: Maj. 
H. R. Kadlec, Corps of Engineers. 

Section construction quartermaster: Mr. 
A. E. Johnson, 


Section C (southern) 

Storage terminals, quartermaster depots, 
camps and cantonments, Air Corps, general 
hospitals: Chief, Mr. Lacy Moore; Assistant 
Chief, Mr. C. C. Barnard. 

Engin Unit: Mr. J. P. Falconer, 

Administrative Unit: Maj. F. W. Staiger, 
Infantry. 

Materials and Expediting Unit: Mr. T. E. 
Ernst. 

Estimates and Costs: Mr. N. M. Brown. 

Section construction quartermaster: Mr. 
T. E. Jewett. 

4. Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.: Construction quartermaster, 
Capt. C. M. Sciple, Quartermaster Corps; con- 
tractor, Wark & Co.; engineer, Ballinger & Co. 

31. Camp Peay, Tullahoma, Tenn.: Con- 
struction quartermaster, Maj. C. H. Breit- 
wieser Corps of Engineers; contractor, Hard- 
away Contracting Co. and Foster & Creighton 

Co.; engineer, Greeley & Hansen. 

61. Camp Wolters, Mineral Wells, Tex.: 
Construction quartermaster, Maj. E. S. Arm- 
strong, Quartermaster Corps. 
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58. Fort Eustis, Fort Eustis, Va.: Construc- 
tion quartermaster, Capt. C. Renshaw, Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

60. Macon, Ga.: Construction quarter- 
master, Maj. H. W. Jacobsen, Signal Corps. 

Section construction quartermaster: Mr. 
H. A. Fish. 

11. Camp Savannah, Hinesville, Ga.: Con- 
struction quartermaster, Maj. M. T. Whit- 
more, Coast Artillery; assistant, Capt. J. C. 
Belda, Infantry; contractor, A. K. Adams & 
Co. and W. C. Shepherd; engineer, J. B. Mc- 
Crary Engineering Corporation. 

13. Camp Blanding, Starke, Fla.: Construc- 
tion quartermaster, Maj. L. Larson, Quarter- 
master Corps; contractor, Starrett Bros. & 
Eken, Inc.; engineer, Soloman & Keis, 

24. Savanah Airport, Savanah, Ga.: Con- 
struction quartermaster, Maj. M. Grimaldi, 
Field Artillery; assistant, Capt. J. R. Botsford, 
Corps of Engineers; contractor, Goode Con- 
struction Co.; engineer, Burge & Stevens. 

48. Tallahassee Airport, Tallahassee, Fla.: 
Construction quartermaster, Maj. W. H. Daub, 
Quartermaster Corps; contractor, Ivy H. 
Smith Co. and S. S. Jacobs Co.; engineer, 
Southern Engineering & Architectural Co. 

51. Camp Robert E. Lee, Petersburg, Va.: 
Construction quartermaster, Maj. C. W. 
O'Leary, Coast Artillery. 

Section construction quartermaster: Capt. 
R. L. Tatum, Corps of Engineers. 

15. Camp Livingston, Alexandria, La.: Con- 
struction quartermaster, Lt. Col. C. H. Menger, 
Ordnance; assistant, Maj. J. N. Bujac, In- 
fantry; contractor, S. & W. Construction Co., 
Forcum-James Co., and H. N. Rodgers & Sons 
Co.; engineer, Benham Engineering Corpora- 
tion. 

16. Camp Claiborne, Alexandria, La.: Con- 
struction quartermaster, Lt. Col. C. H. Menger, 
Ordnance; assistant, Maj. G. C. Heldenfels, 
Infantry; contractor, W. Horace Williams 
Co.; engineer, E. T. Archer & Co. 

35. Fort Bliss, El Paso, Tex.: Construction 
quartermaster, Lt. Col. B. Winston, Quarter- 
master Corps; contractor, J. E. Morgan & Sons 
and H. B. Zachry Co.; engineer, Wyatt C. 
Hedrick. 

18. Camp Bowie, Brownwood, Tex.: Con- 
struction quartermaster, Maj. W. E. Ryan, 
Coast Artillery; assistant, Capt. E. J. Jackson, 
Infantry; contractor, Robert E. McKee; engi- 
neer, Koch & Fowler. 

28. Camp Hulen, Palacios, Tex.: Construc- 
tion quartermaster, Maj. P. M. Brewer, In- 
fantry; contractor, Russ Mitchell, Inc., Knut- 
son Construction Co, T. B. Hubbard Con- 
struction Co., and J. F. Meyer, Jr.; engineer, 
Freese & Nichols. 

50. Fort Huechuca, Fort Huachuca, Ariz.: 
Construction quartermaster, Lt. Col. J. L. 
Brooks, Quartermaster Corps; engineer, Head- 
man, Ferguson & Carollo. 

Section construction quartermaster: Maj. 
W. Ashbridge, Corps of Engineers. 

14. Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss.: Con- 
struction quartermaster, Maj. T. A. Cox, Jr., 
Field Artillery; contractor, J. A. Jones Con- 
struction Co., Inc.; engineer, Lockwood- 
Greene Engineering, Inc. 

17. Fort Bragg, Fayetteville, N. C.: Con- 
struction quartermaster, Lt. Col. L. L. Simp- 
son, Quartermaster Corps; assistant, Capt. H. 
Newyahr, Quartermaster Corps; contractor, 
T. A. Loving & Co.; engineer, J. N. Pease & Co. 

19. Camp J. T. Robinson, Little Rock, Ark.: 
Construction quartermaster, Capt. F. Reed, 
Jr., Quartermaster Corps; contractor, Mac- 
Donald Construction Co. and G. L. Tarlton 
Construction, Inc.; engineer, Black & Veatch. 

21. Fort McClellan, Anniston, Ala.: Con- 
struction quartermaster, Maj. S. MaclIntire, 
Jr., Quartermaster Corps; assistant, Capt. 
T. A. Doyle, Quartermaster Corps; contractor, 
Dunn Construction Co., Inc., and John S. 
Hodgson & Co; engineer, Wiedeman & Sin- 
gleton. 

45. Fort Belvoir, Fort Belvoir, Va.: Con- 
struction quartermaster, Maj. C. Gee, Quar- 
termaster Corps; contractor, Chas. H. Tomp- 
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kins Co. and Potts & Callahan Construction 
Co.; engineer, Slaughter, Saville & Blackburn, 
Inc. 


Section D (northern) 


Storage terminals, quartermaster depots, 
camps and cantonments, Air Corps, general 
hospitals: Chief, Maj. M. W. Cochran, Quar- 
termaster Corps; Assistant Chief, Mr. G. 
Hadden. 

Engineering Unit: Capt. G. A. Rafferty, 
Field Artillery; Lt. M. A. Day, Coast Artillery. 

Administrative Unit: Lt. G. C. Calder, 
Corps of Engineers. 

Materials and Expediting Unit: Capt. W. O. 
Hillmann, Corps of Engineers. 

Estimates and Costs: Lt. J. N. Fehrer, Corps 
of Engineers. 

Section construction quartermaster: Mr. 
H. G. Wray. 

3. Elmendorf Field Power Plant, Anchorage, 
Alaska: Construction quartermaster, Maj. E. 
M. George, Quartermaster Corps; assistant, 
Capt. C. B. Burgoyne, Corps of Engineers; 
contractor, Bechtel-McCone-Parsons Corpora- 
tion; engineer, Bechtel-McCone-Parsons Cor- 
poration. 

27. March Field Antiaircraft Firing Center, 
Riverside, Calif.: Construction quartermaster, 
Maj. H. Larson, Corps of Engineers; contrac- 
tor, P. J. Walker Co.; engineer, J. B. Lippin- 
cott & O. G. Bowen. 

26. Camp San Luis Obispo, San Luis Obispo, 
Calif.: Construction quartermaster, Maj. L. L. 
Stanley, Corps of Engineers; contractor, L. E. 
Dixon Co.; engineer, Leeds, Hill, Barnard & 
Jewett. 

25. Fort George Meade, Odenton, Md.: 
Construction quartermaster, Maj. J. A. Noxon, 
Corps of Engineers; contractor, Consolidated 
Engineering Co.; engineer, J. E. Greiner Co. 

Section construction quartermaster: Maj. 
A. R. Wellwood, Corps of Engineers. 

22. Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, 
Indiantown Gap, Pa.: Construction quarter- 
master, Maj. W. L. Kay, Quartermaster Corps; 
contractor, W. F. Trimble & Sons Co., Fergu- 
son & Edmundson Co., and Huffman-Wolfe 
Co.: engineer, Gannett, Eastman & Fleming. 

20. Camp Edwards, Falmouth, Mass.: Con- 
struction quartermaster, Maj. H. L. Algeo, 
Corps of Engineers; contractor, Walsh Con- 
struction Co.; engineer, Charles T. Main, Inc. 

32. Fort Devens, Ayer, Mass.: Construction 
quartermaster, Maj. L. K. Warner, Corps of 
Engineers; contractor, Coleman Bros. Corpo- 
ration and John Bowen Co.; engineer, Frank 
A. Barbour. 

41. Pine Camp, Great Bend, N. Y.: Con- 
struction quartermaster, Maj. G. R. Tyler, In- 
fantry; contractor, Senior & Palmer, Inc., and 
The John W. Cowper Co., Inc.; engineer, Wm. 
S. Lozier, Inc. 

57. Fort Monmouth, Red Bank, N. J.: Con- 
struction quartermaster, Maj. A. F. Ceder- 
strom, Quartermaster Corps. 

Section construction quartermaster; Mr. 
A. M. Ferebee. 

52. Camp Grant, Rockford, Hl.: Construc- 
tion quartermaster, Capt. F. H. Wyatt, Corps 
of Engineers. 

46. Fort Knox, Fort Knox, Ky.: Construc- 
tion quartermaster, Lt. Col. D. A. Hanes, 
Quartermaster Corps. 

44, Fort Riley, Fort Riley, Kans.: Construc- 
tion quartermaster, Lt. Col. J. Underwood, 
Quartermaster Corps; contractor, Mr. M. W. 
Watson Long Construction Co. and the Man- 
hattan Construction Co.; engineer, Widmer 
Engineering Co. 

36. Seventh Corps Area Training Center, 
Leon, Iowa: Construction quartermaster, Lt. 
Col. G. H. Collins, Coast Artillery; contractor, 
W. A. Klinger, Inc., C. F. Lytle Co., Inc., West- 
ern Construction Corporation, and A. H. Neu- 
mann & Bros.; engineer, Alvord, Burdick & 
Howson. 

59. Fort F. E. Warren, Cheyenne, Wyo.: 
Construction quartermaster, Maj. B. L. 
Meeden, Quartermaster Corps, 

Section construction quartermaster: Mr. 
H. C. Booz, 
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63. Nacimiento Replacement Center, San 
Miguel, Calif.: Construction quartermaster, 
Capt. J. T. Smoody, Field Artillery. 

62. San Diego, Calif.: Construction quarter- 
master, Maj. H. R. Schuppner, Infantry. 

56. Portland, Oreg.: Construction quarter- 
master, Maj. W. E. Weghorst, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Mr, TRUMAN. Mr. President, under 
the War Department there are three 
types of contracts—the lump-sum con- 
tract, the purchase-and-hire contract, 
and the fixed-fee contract. Under the 
lump-sum contract the contractor is 
awarded the contract for the work, either 
on a low-bid basis or on a negotiated 
lump-sum basis. The purchase-and-hire 
form of contract is, as it would imply, a 
straight cost-plus contract. With the 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract, under 
which most of the present construction 
work is being performed, the contractor 
is selected and a fee for his work fixed. 
The fixed fee amounts to approximately 
3.2 percent. All costs allied with the 
construction work, including all overhead, 
blue prints, telephone calls, stenog- 
raphers, clerks, field inspectors, labor, 
and material, are paid for by the Gov- 
ernment. The fee can be interpreted as 
a profit to the contractor for the use of 
his services and his organization. 

I do not pretend to be entirely familiar 
with the workings of any of these de- 
partments. However, the fixed-fee branch 
is now in the process of being reorganized. 
General Hartman has been retired, due 
to overwork. Colonel Somervell, former 
P. W. A. chieftain of New York City, is 
now at the head of the fixed-fee branch. 
Mr. Loving was formerly the construction 
chief. Colonel Groves is now very im- 
portant in the construction branch. 

Fixed-fee contracts are also being 
awarded to large industrialists, such as 
Chrysler, Du Pont, Remington, Atlas, and 
Hercules. These industrialists are given 
a fixed fee for the use of their engineering 
facilities. After the building has been 
erected and the plant completed by Gov- 
ernment money, these industrialists lease 
the plant and supply the Government 
with the product of the plant at a fixed 
cost per unit. 

On August 15, the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion was awarded a contract in the 
amount of $53,000,000. The fee for con- 
struction which is paid by the Govern- 
ment to Chrysler is in the amount of $1. 
This looks exceedingly patriotic. Never- 
theless, during the 1-year period of the 
Chrysler Corporation’s lease of the fac- 
tory facilities they will produce 1,000 
tanks at a cost to the United States Gov- 
ernment in the amount of $33,000,000. 
I doubt if anyone could give the method 
by which the cost of $33,000 per tank was 
fixed. Chrysler has full jurisdiction over 
the spending of all money and the in- 
spection of all work at the job. I am 
sure the constructing quartermaster at 
the job is sincere in his effort to guard 
every penny of the United States Gov- 
ernment’s money; but with Chrysler hav- 
ing full control, it is almost impossible to 
do anything else but what Chrysler 
wants. I do not say that the Chrysler 
Corporation is performing anything 
other than its patriotic duty, but I do 
feel that even the large corporation 
should be subject to a full accounting for 
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every nickel spent and the profit accrued 
on every task. 

The same procedure followed in the 
award of the contract to the Chrysler 
Corporation has been pursued in award- 
ing all contracts to the large corpora- 
tions. The Remington Co. get $600,000 
for acting as advisers to the Government. 
No one knows what this advice is or what 
it is worth. In addition to the $600,000, 
they will receive a profit of no one knows 
how much for each 30-caliber and 50- 
caliber shell they produce in a factory 
which has been financed by the United 
States Government. After the operating 
company—the large industrialist—has 
been selected, an architect, an engineer, 
and a construction contractor are se- 
lected. 

Every contractor in the country, with 
but few exceptions, and every architect 
and engineer have registered with the 
Quartermaster General and with the 
Navy. Each firm presents a portfolio 
including a statement of the work they 
have performed in the past, their present 
financial status, and the reasons why 
they believe they have the ability to per- 
form work under the Government fixed- 
fee contracts. 

The information which the contractor, 
the architect, and the engineer furnish 
the Quartermaster General is turned over 
to the Construction Advisory Board. 

The Construction Advisory Board con- 
sists of three men: Messrs. F. Blossom, 
F. Harvey, and F. Dresser. Mr. Blossom 
is a member of the firm of Sanderson & 
Porter, engineers and contractors of New 
York City. Mr. Dresser is a former civil- 
service employee who was employed by 
the U. S. H. A., has been in business for 
himself in the Middle West, and has had 
ccnsiderable interest in the Association 
of General Contractors. 

After the information is submitted to 
the Quartermaster General, it is reviewed 
by the Board, which interviews the pros- 
pective contractor or engineer. The con- 
tractor is then given a rating which is 
filed for future use. The Board could 
really be considered an indexing commit- 
tee of contractors and architects through- 
out the country. 

The contractor is supposed to be finan- 
cially sound. He should have an organ- 
ization equipped to do the work. He 
should have done work of a similai char- 
acter, or at least of similar size. Because 
he is a local contractor, he is considered 
conversant with local labor conditions 
and material markets; and, being in the 
vicinity of the project, he can serve better 
than one who is removed from the project 
because of geographical location. Were 
these requirements religiously carried out, 
no one could find fault with them; but 
the rules do not fit with the facts. 

If there is a job in St. Louis after the 
operating company has been selected, the 
Board is requested to submit the names 
of those who, in its judgment, are the 
most competent contractor and architect 
for the job. The Board usually selects 
three. 

In selecting the contractor for the job 
in question, the Board is supposed to 
bear in mind the geographical location 
as contractor with reference to the 
ob. 
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The name of the contractor selected 
by the Board is then submitted to Mr. 
Loving. Mr. Loving, after perusing the 
files of the contractor, requests that the 
contractor come to Washington for nego- 
tiations. Contractor No. 1 selected by the 
Board is then called into conference with 
Mr. Loving, Mr. O’Brien, and Captain 
Kirkpatrick and one of the section chiefs. 
Negotiations then take place, and gen- 
erally at that meeting the contractor is 
informed, confidentially, that he has the 
job. 

After negotiations a proceed order, in 
the form of a letter, is sent to the con- 
tractor. Final contracts are drawn up 
and submitted to the office of the Under 
Secretary of War for final signature. 

One of the first jobs awarded was an 
$18,115,000 project at Fayetteville, N. C. 
This contract, strange as it may seem, 
was awarded to T. A. Loving & Co., at 
Charlotte, N.C. Mr. Loving, former con- 
struction branch chief, bears the same 
name and is from the same town. It is 
said that no relationship whatsoever 
exists between the two Mr. Lovings. An- 
other instance occurred where a con- 
tractor and an architect had been se- 
lected because they have special merit 
for a reasonably small project. The 
Philadelphia quartermaster depot was 
awarded to the Ballinger Co. and Wark & 
Co. in the amount of $700,000. Within 
a month’s time this same group received 
an additional contract in the amount of 
$9,911,000 as an extra. There were no 
negotiations. The same thing occurred 
at Camp Blanding, Fla., Camp Edwards, 
Mass., and at Camp Meade, Md. 

Many of the contracts which have been 
awarded have been traced to a connec- 
tion between a member of the contrac- 
tor’s firm and Mr. Dresser, namely, they 
have been personal friends in the past. 
This, however, should not effect any criti- 
cism. Friends may have been made be- 
cause of their quality performance. 
Friendship should not be a handicap to 
anyone seeking work in the War Depart- 
ment. When a friendship, however, dom- 
inates the selection of an inferior con- 
tractor, then that selection is wrong. 
Colonel Wahlbridg of Wahlbridg and 
Aldinger was a personal friend of Mr. 
Dresser, so I am told. Wahlbridg & Al- 
dinger of Detroit, and Foley Bros. of 
St. Paul, Minn., were awarded the $8,000,- 
000 Remington small arms ammunition 
plant at Lake City, Mo. The two firms 
were neither geographically located in 
regard to the job, nor were they in any 
way better equipped than local con- 
tractors of Kansas and Missouri. 

The same policy was followed in letting 
the contract at Camp Leonard Wood at 
Rolla, Mo. I am told that the gentlemen 
who got this contract were dirt movers 
and had never had a construction job in 
their lives. They are having much trou- 
ble getting organized and are having a 
great deal of difficulty with local labor 
labor conditions. 

Smith, Hitchman & Grylls, architects 
and engineers, of Detroit, were awarded 
the architectural work at Lake City. 
Smith, Hitchman & Grylls are personal 
friends of Mr. Harrison, who is in the 
Housing Section of the National Defense 
Council. Mr. Harrison, I believe, and 
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from what I am told, was the booster of 
Smith, Hitchman & Grylls. Smith, Hitch- 
man & Grylls, after having had the con- 
tract since September 23, were unable 
to produce a suitable plot plan for a 
reasonably simple project until Decem- 
ber 31, and it was not until the section 
chief handling the particular project 
forced construction, whether right or 
wrong, and against the wishes of both 
Remington and Smith, Hitchman & 
Grylls. Smith, Hitchman & Grylls were 
considered for the second Remington 
Arms plant in Denver. 

On the Western Cartridge small-arms 
ammunition plant, to be known as the St. 
Louis ordnance plant, negotiations were 
held with two firms who were combined 
by the Dresser committee. Albert P. 
Greensfelder, of the Fruco Construction 
Co., formerly known as the Fruin-Colon 
Contracting Co., is a personal friend, so 
I am told, of Mr. Dresser. The Fruco Co. 
was combined with the Massman Con- 
struction Co. Massman is a river con- 
tractor. The particular project on which 
he was selected to be the contractor is 
within the city limits of St. Louis, and all 
the barges which Massman may own 
would serve no useful purpose for this 
project. The Fruco Co. had, a month 
prior to the negotiations, so I am told, a 
B rating. The second choice for the St. 
Louis job was Winston, or Winston & 
Turner, of New York. For some reason 
Winston has been pushed into practically 
every job in the Middle West by the Ad- 
visory Committee. A short time ago they 
were awarded, as co-contractors with 
Sollit Construction Co., the bag-loading 
plant, at Charlestown, Ind. The oper- 
ators of this plant were intent on using 
a contractor close to the job, the H. K. 
Fergeson Co., of Cleveland. Winston, 
however, seems to have gotten the job. 

At Camp Blanding, Fla., Starrett Bros. 
& Eakin, Inc., general contractors, of New 
York City, were awarded a $9,000,000 
project, and 8 days later, awarded an 
additional $8,000,000 project—a total of 
$17,463,777 in construction. This par- 
ticular job was supposed to be completed 
January 15, 1941, but as of December 27, 
1940, was but 48 percent completed. 
There has been much discussion on this 
particular project. Fischbach & Moore, 
electrical contractors, of New York City, 
received the contract for the electrical 
work. So, too, did a New York contract- 
ing firm, J. L. Murphy, for all the plumb- 
ing work on the project. No one knows 
why Starrett Bros. & Eakin, of New York 
City, should have received the contract 
for this particular project. 

One of the first projects that was 
awarded was the Ellwood ordnance plant 
at Wilmington, III. This project was in 
the amount of $11,564,000, and was 
awarded to Mr. Blossom’s firm, Sanderson 
& Porter. Mr. Blossom is on the com- 
mittee. 

I have been informed—and this also 
needs verification—that John Griffiths & 
Son Construction Co., of Chicago, were 
bankrupt 5 years ago, but through a 
Colonel Paddock, chief Washington rep- 
resentative of the firm, they were award- 
ed a $6,268,669 contract for the construc- 
tion of Camp Grant in Illinois. At Fal- 
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mouth, Mass., the Walsh Construction 
Co., of Boston, a tunnel contractor, re- 
ceived the contract for the construction 
of Camp Edwards in the amount of $7,- 
000,000 first and $12,000,000 second, a 
total of $19,697,948 for construction. 
Fischback-Moore, electrical contractor of 
New York, is in on this job. The esti- 
mated date of completion was February 
1 and December 20. To date they are 
about 70 percent complete. On this par- 
ticular job, I have been told on good au- 
thority that there was a local union con- 
sisting of about 100 members who so 
organized the labor on this job that the 
5,000 men employed would have to pay 
$50 apiece to the local union before they 
set foot on the job. Labor conditions 
similar to this have existed on many of 
the camp jobs, including Fort Dix, Fort 
repeat Lake City, St. Louis and Rolla, 

o. 

Marueen, Russell, Crowell & Mullgardt 
were awarded, as associated with Giffels 
& Vallet, the contract for the design of 
the $30,000,000 St. Louis Ammunition 
Plant. Russell, again, is a personal friend 
of Mr. Dresser, so I have been informed. 
Russell’s firm has never done this type 
of work before. It is said that this firm 
received approximately $76,000,000 worth 
of national-defense construction. There 
has been good reason for criticism of the 
Fixed Fee Branch of the War Depart- 
ment. 

It is also said that Albert Kahn, Asso- 
ciated Architects & Engineers, Inc., have 
received between three hundred and five 
hundred millions of dollars in engineer- 
ing and architectural contracts. Giffels 
& Vallet are, I am told, an offshoot of 
Albert Kahn. The Senate will remember 
what a tremendous fuss was raised when 
it was discovered that Chip Robert and 
his engineering firm in Atlanta, Ga., had 
received engineering and architectural 
contracts to the sum of $76,000,000. It 
looks as if Chip has been a piker and 
was not in at the right time. 

I do not believe that any contracts 
should be let on the basis of friendship 
or political affiliation. We are facing a 
national emergency. Patriotism would 
require that these contracts be let to the 
man best fitted to carry out the contracts. 
I believe the Senate ought to go to the 
bottom of the whole procedure. 

It is my opinion, from things I have 
heard, that the violations of ethics and 
common-sense procedure are just as flag- 
rant in the letting of contracts for the 
Navy. 

They say the selection of a contractor 
and architect is based on their financial 
stability and their past experience. If the 
contractor and the architect were selected 
on the basis of their familiarity with 
labor and local material markets, and if 
the contractors were provided with a 
suitable method of reimbursement, and 
if the red tape connected with the pay- 
ments were removed, smaller contracting 
firms would be judged on the same basis 
as the larger firms are now judged. Past 
performance is really no guide for judging 
a contractor today. In the past 11 years 
there has been little, if any, industrial 
expansion. The building industry 
throughout the United States, as we all 
know, has suffered for the want of work. 
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The only work that contractors have been 
performing has been P. W. A. and W. P. A. 
projects. The firms who were good prior 
to 1929 are not necessarily the firms who 
are good today. 

Iam calling the attention of the Senate 
to these things because I believe most 
sincerely that they need looking into. I 
consider public funds to be sacred funds, 
and I think they ought to have every 
safeguard possible to prevent their being 
misused and mishandled. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Missouri yield to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I do. 

Mr. ADAMS. The contracts are gen- 
erally awarded on the basis of cost plus 
a fixed fee; are they not? 

Mr. TRUMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAMS. I was wondering if the 
Senator knew upon what basis the super- 
vising engineering architects are em- 
ployed? 

Meow TRUMAN. On exactly the same 

Mr. ADAMS. How can that be? 

Mr. TRUMAN. On a fixed fee on the 
estimated cost, as I understand. 

Mr. ADAMS. Is that a percentage? 

Mr. TRUMAN. It is a percentage. 

Mr. ADAMS. Has the Senator infor- 
mation as to what the percentage is? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I have not informa- 
tion as to the percentage. 

Mr. ADAMS. I ask the question be- 
cause any normal percentage would run 
pretty high. 

Mr. TRUMAN. It would be a tremen- 
dous fee; but I have not the figures. 

I think the Senate ought to create a 
special committee with authority to ex- 
amine every contract that has been let, 
with authority to find out if the rumors 
rife in this city have any foundation in 
fact. This will be a protection to the 
men who are responsible for letting these 
contracts, and will also insure a more 
a carrying out of the contract it- 
self. 

I have had considerable experience in 
letting public contracts; and I have never 
yet found a contractor who, if not 
watched, would not leave the Govern- 
ment holding the bag. We are not doing 
him a favor if we do not watch him. 

When safeguards are removed from a 
man who is entrusted with funds it does 
him a disservice, for the simple reason 
that it is much better to place the nec- 
essary guards around public funds and 
keep men from embezzling them than it 
is to prosecute men after embezzlement 
has taken place. When a bank teller is 
permitted to run loose without bond and 
without the necessary supervision, in the 
long run he gets his money mixed up 
with the money of the bank. The same 
thing happens in letting Government 
contracts. I do not like a cost-plus con- 
tract. I think it is an abomination; but, 
under the present conditions, I do not 
see how else this situation could have 
been met, although in the time that has 
been wasted as this matter has been han- 
dled, plans and specifications could have 
been drawn and contracts could have 
been let to the lowest and best bidder, 
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which is the only proper way to let con- 
tracts. 

I am particularly alarmed at the con- 
centration of national-defense industrial 
plants. I am reliably informed that 
from 70 to 90 percent of the contracts 
let have been concentrated in an area 
smaller than England. It undoubtedly 
is the plan to make the big manufac- 
turers bigger, and let the little men shift 
for themselves. 

I think the “educational order” pro- 
gram ought to be gone into thoroughly. 
If it is necessary to give Henry Ford and 
Chrysler and General Motors millions of 
dollars for educational purposes for mass 
production, then we are certainly out on 
a limb. I understand that they have 
been given $11,000,000 apiece for educa- 
tional purposes. The educational-order 
program was instituted along in the 
1920’s and 1930’s by the War Department 
and the Navy Department to educate cer- 
tain manufacturers in what the Army 
and the Navy might need in case an 
emergency should arise. Those educa- 
tional orders are things of the past, and 
ought now to be abandoned. They are 
merely a gift. That phase of our na- 
tional-defense program should be thor- 
oughly gone into. 

I am merely stating what I believe to 
be conditions that deserve investigation. 
If nothing is wrong, there will be no 
harm done. If something is wrong, it 
ought to be brought to light. The loca- 
tion of these national-defense plants and 
the profits that are supposed to be made 
on tanks, planes, and small arms should 
be a matter of public record, unless we 
are to have the same old profiteering 
situation that we had in the last war. 

Everyone connected with the national- 
defense program should have a patriotic 
interest in seeing that it is properly car- 
ried out; and the Senate ought to know 
whether such persons have this interest, 
whether they be manufacturers or labor- 
ing men. 

Mr. President, I ask permi:sion to in- 
sert in the Record at the conclusion of 
my remarks two editorials from my 
home-town newspapers, the Kansas City 
Star and the Independence Examiner, 
having to do with taking care of the 
small-machine man in the national- 
defense set-up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the editorials will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The editorials are as follows: 

[From the Kansas City Star of February 8, 
1941] 
DEFENSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 

Lou Holland, head of the Midcentral War 
Resources Board, has drawn a disturbing pic- 
ture of the situation which will confront this 
part of the country unless those in charge of 
the national-defense program begin to make 
fuller use of our machine shops and small 
manufacturing plants in the near futuré. 

According to Mr. Holland, a comprehensive 
and practical plan for utilizing these facili- 
ties was presented to the Government as long 
ago as last November. It was greeted in 
Washington with apparent approval, he says, 
but so far “nothing has happened,” Mean- 
while the eastern industrialists, who were im- 
mediately awarded huge armament contracts, 
have already started to strip the Middle West 
of its machine tools. In Mr. Holland's opin- 
ion, if this trend is not halted soon, we will 
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find many of our regional industries growing 
smaller or even disappearing altogether, 

There seems to be no disposition on the 
part of those in authority to deny the right 
of the Middle West to an equitable share of 
the production for defense. As a matter of 
fact, the arguments are overwhelmingly in 
favor of such a policy, on the score not only 
of justice but of the national interest. If 
the country is to avoid a serious dislocation 
of its industrial life at the end of this ex- 
pansion period, as well as the immediate 
military dangers involved in the overconcen- 
tration of its armament factories, obviously 
some system must be adopted for distributing 
contracts and spreading the work out on a 
geographical basis. 

Such a system, of course, would have to 
take into account the compelling require- 
ments of speed and efficiency. The Nation 
has no time to lose in rearming itself. But 
Mr. Holland contends that the plan outlined 
by the midcentral war resources board 
months ago would be both speedy and effi- 
cient, and the continued failure to put it 
into effect must be traced to the greed of 
certain manufacturers in the East. 

That is a serious charge. Defense officials 
admit that the “bits and pieces” program 
of production by subcontract is proceeding 
slowly, but say that it will undoubtedly pick 
up as soon as the holders of major contracts 
find themselves committed beyond their own 
capacity and so are forced to farm out part 
of the work. 

A certain amount of tardiness was to be 
expected. The important question is whether 
the prolonged delay in taking advantage of 
the Nation's smaller industrial units can 
still be explained solely on the ground of 
practical expediency. Discrimination in such 
a matter would be disastrous. 

In the last few days Kansas City has had 
an example of the feasibility of breaking 
up a large order. Because of the magnitude 
of a contract just received by the Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. here, it is announced, the con- 
cern has decided to sublet most of the ma- 
chine work to small shops in this area. Ac- 
cording to a recent survey, so many of those 
shops are idle as together to constitute one 
of the country’s largest manufacturing 
establishments. 5 

It is to be hoped that such contracts as 
that now being distributed through the 
Fruehauf Co. forecast a real attempt to 
harness the immense productive capacity of 
the Middle West. 


[From the Independence Examiner of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1941] 
BIG BUSINESS GETS THE TOOLS? 


It was a serious situation as far as our 
immediate part of the country is concerned 
that Lou Holland pointed out before the 
regional meeting of the State chamber of 
commerce at Marshall this week. He figured 
that the big business concerns with the big 
Government contracts would probably raid 
the small business concerns using machine 
tools and take the tools away from this 
territory. 

Mr. Holland has made a survey of the small 
business concerns of this Middle West terri- 
tory. He discovered an astonishing number 
of small business institutions well equipped 
with machine tools needed to speed up our 
defense activities. He took the information 
to Washington, suggesting that these con- 
cerns be given contracts for the making of 
parts for defense materials. His plan would 
put all the small experts owning machine 
tools at work and would relieve the manu- 
facturers of delay in waiting for tools and 
what those tools produced. This is the 
thing England has done, only England has 
deliberately, as a policy, scattered the manu- 
facturing establishments throughout thinly 
populated territory and concentrated the 
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products. China is developing this plan of 
small manufacturing concerns to a much 
greater degree and producing war materials 
in home factories. When the war did reach 
the big cities in China the big manufacturing 
plants were destroyed. Now through the 
genius of an American, little manufacturing 
establishments in the woods are doing the 
work and doing it well. 

The United States seems to be following 
an exactly opposite course, concentrating in 
the big establishments and leaving the small 
business establishments with little to do. 
This is not only applicable to defense plans 
but to all other small business concerns. 
Laws made and administered to regulate 
large employers hit the little fellow right in 
the middle and a lot of small business estab- 
lishments see ahead of them a very serious 
doubt if they can continue to operate. The 
small concern employing 20 or 30 people, all 
of whom work the year round, and provide 
employment and homes, are faced with oper- 
ation at a loss or stopping business. They 
are classed as interstate commerce even if 
nine-tenths of the product is exclusively held 
within the State of production. The small 
business is entirely ignorant of what the next 
bureau ruling will be. We need now very 
much some definite legal definition of what, 
and who, and why, or if, we are included in 
interstate commerce and thus subject to all 
the laws regulating interstate commerce. 


POSITION OF IRELAND IN THE EUROPEAN WAR 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, at no 
time in history have international jus- 
tice and good faith fallen to so low a 
standard as during the period in which 
we now live. Propaganda, intrigue, and 
aggression are rampant throughout the 
world. When powerful militaristic na- 
tions feel that it desirable to extend their 
borders and take over territory to which 
they have no just claim, they advance 
some pretense or excuse in justification 
for their acts of aggression, and simply 
move in and take possession of the ter- 
ritory of weaker and defenseless coun- 
tries. Sometimes, through convenient 
agents, they find it possible to create in- 
ternal disturbances in the country co- 
veted, and then, upon the pretense of 
quelling the disturbance and restoring 
order, march their armies in and take 
possession of the desired areas—all in 
the name of peace and justice. They 
also attempt to justify acts of aggression 
on the ground that if they fail to move 
and act in their own interests, some other 
nation, impelled by a similar desire to 
gain a strategic advantage, may succeed 
in forestalling them by taking possession 
ahead of them. 

In these days when there is such a 
need for clear thinking and when prop- 
agandists are so active, it would be well 
for us in America to try to realize the 
dangerous situation which a small na- 
tion on the other side of the Atlantic 
occupies in the midst of the European 
upheaval. I refer to Ireland, a little 
island which has contributed much to 
the development of this Republic. Here 
is one of the small democratic nations 
which, emerging into statehood after 
centuries of British misrule, has set up 
a constitution like, in all fundamentals, 
to our own, and which might well be re- 
garded as a model for other countries 
struggling for freedom—a constitution 
which breathes the very spirit of toler- 
ance and liberty, and which enshrines 
the highest conception of democracy, 
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In an age when the totalitarian doctrine 
of state absolutism is being forced upon 
Europe by the Axis nations, the people 
of Treland formulate a constitution 
which is an inspiration to all who believe 
in the essential principles of human lib- 
erty and justice. 

Here are some of the opening sentences 
of Ireland's constitution: 

We, the people of Eire, 

Humbly acknowledging all our obligations 
to our Divine Lord, Jesus Christ, who sus- 
tained our fathers through centuries of trial, 

Gratefully remembering their heroic and 
unremitting struggle to regain the rightful 
independence of our nation, 

And seeking to promote the common good, 
with due observance of prudence, Justice, and 
charity, so that the dignity and freedom of 
the individual may be assured, true social 
order attained, the unity of our country re- 
stored and concord established with other 
nations. 


Let us remember that the men who 
conceived and wrote this constitution 
were those who had been regarded by 
their former rulers as aliens in their 
native land; that they represented a 
people who had been harried and driven 
from their homes by absentee landlords. 
They were men whose loyalty to their 
country and to the principles proclaimed 
in the Constitution of the United States 
was counted as treason, for which they 
were branded as convicts and transported 
across the seas. But the sacred fire of 
liberty continued to burn on the altar of 
Trish nationalism; and now, after cen- 
turies of struggle and sacrifice, it con- 
tinues to shine through the pages of the 
Irish constitution. 

It is significant of the small Irish Na- 
tion that while in the past it has fought 
many battles for other countries, never 
in its history has it embarked on wars of 
conquest or sought to subjugate other 
countries to its rule and domination. 

Today it is threatened with danger— 
the danger of being invaded and of being 
made the cockpit for contending armies 
in the present European war. Some ex- 
cuse must be found for visiting this in- 
justice upon a defenseless little nation; 
so the propagandists have been telling the 
American people that Ireland is engaged 
in unneutral acts secking to advance the 
interests of one of the belligerents in the 
present war. Ireland’s history is a record 
of a small, valiant people fighting for 
centuries a seemingly hopeless battle for 
the highest ideals of freedom and de- 
mocracy which we in this country hold 
so dear. For more than seven centuries 
these courageous people fought tyranny 
and oppression against odds which would 
have quickly broken the resistance of any 
other race. Let me ask: Is it likely that 
a country such as I have described would 
enter into intrigue with a militaristic 
power which has set out to destroy the 
principles of democracy? Is it possible, 
I ask, that such a nation, which strug- 
gled for seven centuries to win the right 
to liberty would now be guilty of such 
base desertion of its ideals, and turn to 
aid any dictator or tyrant to establish a 
new world order based on force? 

No better judge could be found of the 
attitude of the De Valera government in 
this war than the man who so recently 
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was the United States Minister to that 
country, Hon. John Cudahy. Writing in 
the New York Times of February 2 of this 
year, Mr. Cudahy has this to say: 

The other day an anything-short-of-war 
enthusiast complained bitterly about Ire- 
land. He said the Irish, by refusing to per- 
mit the British to use the Irish ports against 
German submarines, were conducting them- 
selves in a mean and contemptible way. 

I asked him, assuming a conflict between 
the German and British Fleets, 100 miles or 
so from our shores, could the British properly 
petition for naval bases in New York, Boston, 
and Newport News? He wasn’t so sure about 
that. He conceded that acceded occupation 
of these shelters would be a warlike act on 
the part of the United States, and he did 
not favor war; that is, for his own country, 

The analogy is a true one—except that 
the war is at the front gate of Ireland, while 
8,000 miles of the Atiantic separate us. The 

of transferring the Irish harbors to 
British naval forces is an Irish question, 
concerned primarily with Irish national self- 
interest. There is as much relevancy for 
everything-short-of-war shouters to dictate 
to the Irish their course of action as for the 
Irish to determine what we should do if the 
British sought refuge for their battleships on 
our shores. 


The analogy, as Mr. Cudahy says, is a 
true one. “First and last,” as he says, “it 
is an Irish problem, for Irish solution.” 

Equally false is the assertion of the 
anti-Irish propagandist that Irish hatred 
of the English is the motive behind their 
refusal to give up the naval bases. Mr. 
De Valera has repeatedly announced that 
his Government will fight any invader 
seeking to make Ireland a jumping-off 
ground for invasion of England. The 
Irish people were never more united than 
at present in their opposition to the 
things for which the totalitarian nations 
stand. It is no exaggeration to say that 
at least 95 percent of the Irish people 
are hoping for a British victory. In all 
these recent years of the adjustment of 
the Irish people to their own form of 
government, the English people have 
been welcomed as visitors and tourists 
and as sportsmen taking advantage of 
the hunting and fishing which Ireland 
provides, 

In the first Great War of 1914-18, the 
Irish contributed 350,000 soldiers to the 
British armies, with the belief, which 
Americans also held, that they were fight- 
ing for their own freedom as a small 
nation, and that democracy everywhere 
should have free course and be main- 
tained. If the principle of self-deter- 
mination was lost sight of by Great Brit- 
ain at Versailles, and Ireland forced to 
experience the horrors of Lloyd George’s 
black-and-tan campaign, the Ireland of 
today does not indulge in recriminations, 
or hesitate to renounce the new-world 
order of Hitler’s dreams. No people is 
more concerned than the Irish where 
freedom of religious worship is concerned, 
or where the liberties of the individual 
and the nation are at stake. Propa- 
gandists who seek to defame the Irish 
people will find it difficult to convince 
the American people that a deeply re- 
ligious and conservative race would hesi- 
tate for a moment to choose between the 
despotism of totalitarian dictatorships 
that make war upon religion and upon 
democratic institutions, and the demo- 
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cratic freedom in defense of which the 
United States has taken a definite stand. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
people of Ireland have never held any 
enmity toward the people of England. 
Treland’s fight has always been with the 
tory rulers of Britain, and not with the 
people. For centuries the people of Ire- 
land have lived close to the English peo- 
ple on the most friendly terms. There 
are more Irish people today living in Eng- 
land than in Ireland. They live there 
on terms of the closest and most friendly 
relations in business and in social life. 
They intermarry and become a part of 
the nation, active in public affairs. 
Irishmen in England have risen to the 
very highest positions in government, 
business, and industry, and in literature 
and art. Throughout Ireland's fight for 
freedom, it always had the warm sym- 
pathy of the majority of the English 
people, 

Every time the people of England 
had an opportunity to do so, they voted 
for home rule for Ireland, and in the 
period when Ireland was represented in 
the British Parliament, the Irish mem- 
bers in that assembly were accorded 
the most kindly reception everywhere 
in England among the people. Ire- 
land’s struggle for liberty was always 
one against the imperialistic rulers of 
England, and in every crisis during that 
long fight they had the warm sympathy 
and support of the common people of 
England. 

In America the same thing is true, 
There is no feeling amongst the Irish 
people in this country against England. 
Their sympathy for the brave, heroic 
people of England, who are fighting for 
their lives in the present bitter Euro- 
pean war, is unstinted. The records 
show that in the halls of the Congress 
of the United States, members of Irish 
descent have uniformly voted in sym- 
pathy with the English in their present 
desperate situation. That is true with 
reference to the lifting of the embargo 
in 1939 in order to enable this country 
to furnish the English with armaments 
and munitions. 

Eire, like the United States, is of 
greater value to the democratic Allies 
as a neutral than if she invited invasion 
by leasing her bases to Great Britain. 
I feel that the United States made a 
grave mistake by including the whole 
of Ireland in the European danger zones 
established by Presidential proclamation. 
If Eire had been recognized as a neutral 
country, with no danger zones covering 
her ports, her neutrality would have 
been recognized by all belligerents, and 
no effort, made to block her trade with 
the United States. 

The leasing of Irish ports to England 
would not materially assist that country 
and would bring untold horrors on this 
small country such as the Scandinavian 
and Low Countries suffered at the hands 
of Germany, and which have inflicted 
such humiliation and distress on the 
Government and people of France. It is 
not the Irish ports only that would be 
bombed and around which the flames of 
war would rage, but every hamlet, town, 
and city would be laid in ruins. What 
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that would mean, let the late Lord Lo- 
thian tellus. In his last speech, delivered 
by proxy as he lay on his deathbed, he 
said: 

Nobody who, like myself, has seen what 
the steady and constant bombardment of 
great cities from the air means, could wish 
any friendly country like the United States 
of America to undergo any similar experience. 


What we do not wish for ourselves, we 
have no right to ask Ireland to undergo. 
An intelligent understanding of the Irish 
situation in this war will, I am convinced, 
lead any unprejudiced mind to regard 
the lease of Irish ports as a matter for 
the Irish Nation to decide, with the 
knowledge that no support whatever for 
the Axis enemies of England is implicit in 
this decision to avoid the horrors of 
incendiary war. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 89) 
making an additional appropriation for 
the Military Establishment for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941. 


Mr, ADAMS. Mr. President, the mat- 
ter before the Senate is House Joint Res- 
olution 89, providing an additional ap- 
propriation for the Military Establish- 
ment. The amount of the appropriation 
is $175,000,000. It is covered in the one 
term of clothing and equipment, made 
up of a number of items which are set 
forth in a page of the very brief report 
which I have filed on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


The explanation which is made by the 
War Department for submitting this as a 
deficiency or supplemental appropriation 
at this time is that it is of great advan- 
tage to the Government, to the Army, and 
to the civilian population, that the Army 
be able to make its contracts in such a 
way as to take advantage of periods of 
slack production. The Army authorities 
and the Defense Commission authorities 
say to us that if they wait until the end of 
the fiscal year they will lose the oppor- 
tunity of making advantageous contracts, 
that the cost to the Government will in- 
crease, and the cost to the individual 
consumers will increase. They point out 
several reasons for desiring the proposed 
legislation. 


We had before us, as the present occu- 
pant of the chair knows (Mr. McCKELLAR 
in the chair), the Quartermaster General 
of the Army, who pointed out the necessi- 
ties for the enactment of this measure. 
We also had before us Mr. Browning, who 
is a civilian of wide purchasing experi- 
ence, having been purchasing agent for 
one of the large mail-order houses, who 
is in immediate charge of this line of pur- 
chasing. They point out that if they can 
have this appropriation anticipated, there 
will be several savings. They say, for in- 
stance, that it takes many months for 
clothing to go from the stage of the raw 
wool through its marketing stages, its 
manufacturing stages into cloth, and 
then its manufacturing stages into the 
various items of clothing, and that there 
are certain seasons of the year when the 
woolen mills and other fabricating mills 
are running at a slower pace and are 
more eager for business. We were also 
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told that if these funds are available to 
the Army in advance they can make the 
contracts 6 months, 8 months, 10 months 
in advance, and thus take advantage of 
the opportunity of obtaining their re- 
quirements at lower cost to the Govern- 
ment. 

There is an even more important item, 
Mr. President. They say to us that when 
vast orders, in the execution of which 
speed is required, are placed on the 
market at one time, an excessive increase 
in cost results. Some increase in cost 
is inevitable, but the Army purchasing 
represents perhaps 10 percent of the 
total purchasing of the particular items 
throughout the country, so that if there is 
a 15-percent increase in cost to the Army, 
the same 15-percent increase would result 
throughout the whole country, and rep- 
resent an aggregate of ten times the in- 
crease in cost to the Army. Therefore 
the public is quite vitally concerned in 
the administration of the Army pur- 
chases. I think the committee were im- 
pressed with the competence of Mr. 
Browning as a purchasing agent. Those 
who appeared before the committee also 
stated that in this way mills could be 
run on a more uniform plan, and that 
labor could be more uniformly employed. 

The time may have been, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when there would have been some 
question as to the advisability of this 
particular appropriation. We passed the 
draft act. I happened to be among those 
who voted against it. But the men are 
now going into the field. Whether the 
legislation was wise is not now open to 
discussion. That matter has been de- 
cided, and we cannot send the men into 
the field without clothing, without shoes, 
without blankets. I think in all prob- 
ability the Army officials are doing here 
what was done during the World War— 
are overstating rather than understating 
their needs—but as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate 
I have not been able to say that the 
Army does not need this amount. 

As the present Presiding Officer knows, 
a question will arise in the future in con- 
nection with this matter. The President 
submitted a Budget estimate for the next 
fiscal year of some $247,000,000, which 
soon will be under consideration, and 
some of us are inclined to think that this 
$175,000,000 will cover the same items 
that are intended to be covered by the 
estimate for $247,000,000, and that when 
we consider that estimate the amount 
now proposed to be appropriated should 
be deducted therefrom. By making this 
appropriation at this time we are not 
losing anything. On the contrary, we 
are gaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is before the Senate and 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question 
is on the third reading of the joint reso- 
lution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 89) was 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the following sum is 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for the Mili- 


tary Establishment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941: For clothing and equipage, to 
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be supplemental to, and merged with, pre- 
vious appropriations under this head for the 
fiscal year 1941, including the objects and 
subject to the limitations and conditions 
specified therein, $175,000,000. 


COAST GUARD AUXILIARY AND A COAST GUARD 
RESERVE 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 30, Senate bill 187, 
to provide for the establishment, admin- 
istration, and maintenance of a Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and a Coast Guard Re- 
serve. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
187) to provide for the establishment, 
administration, and maintenance of a 
Coast Guard Auxiliary and a Coast 
Guard Reserve, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with 
an amendment, on page 1, line 4, after 
the words “act of,” to strike out “1940” 
and insert “1941,” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That this act may be 
cited as the “Coast Guard Auxillary and Re- 
serve Act of 1941.” 


TITLE I—REPEAL OF COAST GUARD RESERVE ACT OF 
1939, AS AMENDED, AND ESTABLISHMENT OF 
COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 


Sec. 1. The Coast Guard Reserve Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 854; U. S. C., Supp. V, title 14, ch. 
9), as amended by Public Law No. 564, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, third session, is here- 
by repealed and in lieu of the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve provided for in such act 
there is hereby created and established a 
United States Coast Guard Auxiliary (herein- 
after referred to as the Auxiliary“). 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the pur- 
poses of the Auxiliary (a) to further interest 
in safety of life at sea and upon the navigable 
waters, (b) to promote efficiency in the opera- 
tion of motorboats and yachts, (c) to foster 
a wider knowledge of, and better compliance 
with, the laws, rules, and regulations govern- 
ing the operation of motorboats and yachis, 
and (d) to facilitate operations of the Coast 
Guard. 

Sec 3. The Auxiliary shall be composed of 
citizens of the United States and of its Terri- 
tories and possessions, except the Philippine 
Islands, who are owners (sole or part) of 
motorboats or yachts, and who may be en- 
rolled therein pursuant to regulations pre- 
scribed under the authority of this act. 

Sec. 4. The Auxiliary shall be a nonmilitary 
organization administered by the Comman- 
dant of the Coast Guard (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Commandant”) under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Commandant shall, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, prescribe such 
regulations as may be necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of this title. 

Sec. 5. Subject to regulations prescribed 
under the authority of this act, members of 
the Auxiliary may also be enrolled in the 
Coast Guard Reserve established by title II 
of this act, and membership in the Auxiliary 
shall not be a bar to membership in any other 
naval or military organization. 

Sec. 6. The Coast Guard is authorized to 
utilize in the conduct of duties incident to 
the saving of life and property, in the patrol 
of marine parades and regattas, or for any 
other purpose incident to the carrying out of 
the functions and duties of the Coast Guard 
which may be authorized by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, any motorboat or yacht placed 
at its disposition for any of such purposes by 
any member of the Auxiliary. No such motor- 
boat or yacht shall be assigned to Coast 
Guard duty unless it is placed in charge of a 
commissioned: officer, chief warrant officer, 
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warrant officer, or petty officer of the Coast 
Guard or the Coast Guard Reserve established 
by title II of this act during such assignment. 

Sec. 7. Any motorboat or yacht, while as- 
signed to Coast Guard duty as herein au- 
thorized, shall be deemed to be a public ves- 
sel of the United States, and within the 
meaning of the act of June 15, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1514; U. S. C., Supp. V, title 14, sec. 71), shall 
be deemed to be a vessel of the United States 
Coast Guard. 

Sec. 8. Appropriations of the Coast Guard 
shall be available for the payment of actual 
necessary expenses of operation of any such 
motorboat or yacht when so utilized, but shall 
not be available for the payment of compen- 


sation for personal services, incident to such 


operation, to other than personnel of the 
regular Coast Guard or the Coast Guard Re- 
serve established by title II of this act. The 
term “actual necessary expenses of opera- 
tion,” as used herein, shall include fuel, oil, 
water, supplies, provisions, and any replace- 
ment or repair of equipment or any repair of 
the motorboat or yacht where, upon investi- 
gation by a board of not less than three com- 
missioned officers of the regular Coast Guard, 
it is determined that responsibility for the 
loss or damage necessitating such replace- 
ment or repair of equipment or such repair of 
the motorboat or yacht rests with the Coast 
Guard. 

Sec. 9. No member of the Auxiliary, solely 
by reason of such membership, shall be vested 
with or exercise any right, privilege, power, 
or duty vested in or imposed upon the per- 
sonnel of the Coast Guard, except that any 
such member may, under such regulations as 
the Commandant shall prescribe, act in an 
advisory capacity to the Commandant in the 
administration of the Auxiliary. Any mem- 
ber performing such service shall, upon au- 
thorization by the Commandant, be entitled 
to actual expenses of travel and to a per diem 
allowance not exceeding $5 per day while per- 
forming such travel from and to his home 
and while engaged upon such service, 

Szc. 10. All orders, rules, regulations, en- 
rollments, privileges, or cther benefits made, 
issued, or granted pursuant to the Coast 
Guard Reserve Act of 1939, as amended, and 
in effect on the date of the enactment of this 
act, shall be applicable to the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary and shall continue in effect here- 
under until modified or revoked in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act, 


TITLE II—ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW COAST GUARD 
RESERVE 


Sec. 201. There is hereby created and estab- 
lished a United States Coast Guard Reserve 
(hereinafter referred to as the Reserve“), 
the purpose of which is to provide a trained 
force of officers and men which, added to 
regular personnel of the Coast Guard, will be 
adequate to enable that service to perform 
such extraordinary duties as may be necessi- 
tated by emergency conditions. 

Sec. 202. The Reserve shall be composed of 
male citizens of the United States and of its 
Territories and possessions, except the Philip- 
pine Islands, between the ages of 17 and 64, 
who are physically and otherwise qualified for 
the performance of duty with the Coast 
Guard, and who, through appointment or 
enlistment therein, obligate themselves to 
serve in the Coast Guard in time of war or 
during any period of national emergency de- 
clared by the President to exist. 

Sec. 203. The ranks, grades, and ratings in 
the Reserve shail be the various ranks, grades, 
and ratings, not above lieutenant commander, 
prescribed by law for the Coast Guard. 

Sec. 204. The Reserve shall be a military 
organization administered by the Comman- 
dant, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Commandant shall, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the concurrence of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, prescribe such regulations 
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as may be necessary to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this title. 

Sec. 205. Any member of the Reserve may 
be ordered to active duty by the Commandant 
in time of war or during any period of na- 
tional emergency declared by the President 
to exist and be required to perform active 
duty throughout the war or until the Presi- 
dent declares that such national emergency 
no longer exists; but in time of peace, except 
for disciplinary purposes as provided in sec- 
tion 209 hereof, no such member shall be 
ordered to or continued on active duty with- 
out his consent: Provided, That the Comman- 
dant may release any member from active 
duty either in time of war or in time of peace. 
Members of the Reserve while engaged on 
active duty shall be vested with the same 
power, authority, rights, and privileges as 
members of the regular Coast Guard of simi- 
lar ranks, grades, or ratings. 

Sec. 206. Commissioned officers, chief war- 
rant officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men of the Reserve when engaged on active 
duty, or on active duty while undergoing 
training, or when engaged in authorized travel 
to or from such duty, shall receive the same 
pay and allowances as are received by com- 
missioned officers, chief warrant officers, war- 
rant officers, and enlisted men of the regular 
Coast Guard of the same rank, grade, rating, 
and length of service, In determining length 
of service for the purposes of this section 
there shall be included (a) all periods of active 
duty under this act, except active duty while 
undergoing training, and (b) all other service 
for which credit is given by law to members 
of the regular Coast Guard. When members 
of the Reserve perform active duty or active 
duty while undergoing training for a period 
of less than 30 days, such duty performed on 
the 31st day of any month shall be paid for 
at the same rate as for other days: Provided, 
That members of the Reserve while engaged 
on active duty which involves the actual 
flying in aircraft in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Commandant shall 
receive the same increase of pay of their 
ranks, grades, or ratings as may be received 
by members of the regular Coast Guard in 
similar ranks, grades, or ratings, for the per- 
formance of similar duty. 

Sec. 207. The Commandant, with the ap- 
proval of the of the Treasury, is 
hereby authorized to enroll for active duty, as 
temporary members of the Reserve, such 
owners, regular officers, and members of the 
crew of any motorboat or yacht placed at the 
disposal of the Coast Guard as are citizens of 
the United States or of its Territories or 
Possessions, except the Philippine Islands, de- 
fine their powers and duties, and confer upon 
them, appropriate to their qualifications and 
experience, the same ranks, grades, and rat- 
ings as are provided for the personnel of the 
regular Coast Guard Reserve. When on 
active duty with the Coast Guard, as herein 
authorized, temporary members of the Re- 
serve shall be entitled to receive the pay of 
their respective ranks, grades, or ratings, and 
such allowances, not to exceed those pre- 
scribed for members of the regular Coast 
Guard, as the Commandant may deem appro- 
priate: Provided, That temporary member- 
ship in the Reserve and the other benefits 
conferred by this section as a result thereof 
shall extend only for such period as the 
motorboat or yacht to which such members 
are attached is utilized in the service of the 
Coast Guard. 

Sec. 208. Members of the Reserve, other 
than temporary members as provided for in 
section 207 hereof, shall receive the same 
exemption from registration and liability for 
training and service as members of the Naval 
Reserve, and no member of the Reserve, other 
than temporary members thereof, shall be a 
member of any other naval or military or- 
ganization except the Auxiliary or the Coast 
Guard as provided for in sections 214 and 215 
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of this title: Provided, That temporary mem- 
bers of the Reserve who may be members of 
any other military reserve, if ordered to active 
duty therein, shall be forthwith released from 
all active duty with the Coast Guard, and 
their status as temporary members of the 
Reserve terminated. 

Sec. 209. All members of the Reserve when 
employed on active duty, or when employed 
in authorized travel to or from such duty, or 
while wearing a uniform prescribed for the 
Reserve, shall be subject to the laws, regula- 
tions, and orders for the government of the 
Coast Guard: Provided, That disciplinary 
action for an offense committed while sub- 
ject to the laws, regulations, and orders for 
the government of the Coast Guard shall not 
be barred by reason of release from duty 
status of any person charged with the com- 
mission thereof: Provided further, That for 
the purpose of carrying the provisions of this 
section into effect, members of the Reserve 
may be retained on or returned to a duty 
status without their consent, but not for a 
longer period of time than may be required 
for disciplinary action. 

Src. 210. Members of the Reserve may be 
allowed the cost of or issued such items of 
uniform bedding, and equipment, as may be 
prescribed by the Commandant, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury: Pro- 
vided, That the value of such allowances or 
of items so issued to any one person during 
any 3-year period shall not exceed $100. 

Sec. 211. Members of the Reserve, other 
than temporary members thereof, who suffer 
sickness, disease, disability, or death in line 
of duty shall be entitled to the same benefits 
as are or may hereafter be prescribed by law 
for members of the Naval Reserve who suffer 
sickness, disease, disability, or death under 
similar conditions. 

Sec. 212. When any temporary member of 
the Reserve is physically injured in line of 
duty while performing active Coast Guard 
service, or dies as a result of such physical 
injury, he or his beneficiary shall be entitled 
to all the benefits preseribed by law for civil 
employees of the United States, and the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission shall have jurisdiction in such cases 
and shall perform the same duties with ref- 
erence thereto as in the case of civil em- 
ployees of the United States. Temporary 
members of the Reserve who contract sick- 
ness or disease while performing active duty 
shall be entitled to the same hospital treat- 
ment as is afforded members of the regular 
Coast Guard. 

Sec. 213. Officers and employees of the 
United States or of the District of Columbia 
who may become members of the Reserve 
shall be entitled to the same leave of absence 
with pay while on training duty and, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided by this act, to 
all other benefits which are now or hereafter 
may be applicable by law to officers and em- 
ployees of the United States or of the District 
of Columbia who are members of the Naval 
Reserve. 

Sec. 214. Chief warrant and warrant offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the regular Coast 
Guard may, under regulations promulgated 
pursuant to section 204 of this act, be issued 
appointments as commissioned, chief war- 
rant, or warrant officers in the Reserve, un- 
der which appointments they may be re- 
quired to serve only in time of war or during 
any period of national emergency declared 
by the President to exist: Provided, That 
while serving on active duty under such 
appointments, the regular status of such 
appointees shall be considered as in abey- 
ance, and upon termination of active duty 
thereunder they shall revert to the status 
held by them immediately preceding such 
active duty: Provided further, That active 
duty in the Reserve performed under the 
provisions of this Act shall be counted for 
all purposes as though it had been rendered 
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by the individuals concerned in the status 
held by them immediately preceding such 
active duty. 

Sec, 215. Members of the regular Coast 
Guard called to active duty in the Reserve, 
as provided by section 214 of this act, shall 
not thereby suffer any reduction in pay and 
allowances: Provided, That if while so serv- 
ing on active duty such members contract 
sickness or disease or sustain injury, or die 
as a result of such sickness, disease, or in- 
jury, they or their beneficiaries shall be en- 
titled to all the benefits provided for com- 
missioned, chief warrant, or warrant officers 
of the Reserve of the same rank, or to the 
benefits to which they would have been en- 
titled had such active service been performed 
in their prior status as chief warrant or 
warrant officers or enlisted men of the regu- 
lar Coast Guard, whichever may be the 
greater. 

TITLE II- GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 301. The term of enrollment in the 
Auxiliary and appointment and enlistment 
in the Reserve (except for temporary mem- 
bers of the Reserve) shall be 3 years. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to prescribe one or more 
suitable distinguishing flags or pennants to 
be flown from the motorboats and yachts 
owned by members of the Auxiliary or the 
Reserve, and one or more suitable insignia 
which may be worn by such members. Such 
flags and insignia shall be furnished by the 
Coast Guard at actual cost, and the pro- 
ceeds received therefor shall be credited to 
the appropriation from which paid: Pro- 
vided, That any member of the Auxiliary 
who surrenders flags, pennants, or insignia 
which were furnished to him by the Coast 
Guard as a member of the former Coast 
Guard Reserve shall be entitled to a like 
number of the flags, pennants, and insignia 
prescribed for the Auxiliary without addi- 
tional charge. Any person who shall, with- 
out proper authority fly from a motorboat, 
yacht, or other vessel, any flag or pennant or 
wear any insignia of the Auxiliary or of the 
Reserve shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $100. 

Sec. 303. Pursuant to such rules and regu- 
lations as the Commandant may prescribe, 
correspondence courses of the Coast Guard 
Institute may be made available to members 
of the Auxiliary and to members of-the Re- 
serve: Provided, That the actual cost of the 
study materials for each such course shall 
be paid by the member of the Auxiliary 
taking such course and the proper Coast 
Guard appropriation shall be credited ac- 
cordingly: Provided further, That such 
courses shall be made available to members 
of the Reserve in accordance with Coast 
Guard regulations applicable to personnel of 
the regular Coast Guard. 

Sec. 304. The services and facilities of the 
Coast Guard may be employed in the admin- 
istration and operation of the Auxiliary and 
of the Reserve; and the appropriations for 
the Coast Guard shall be available to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McKE tar) laid before the Senate mes- 
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sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr, GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reported favorably 
the nomination of Herbert Claiborne 
Pell, of Rhode Island, now Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Portugal, to be Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Hungary. 

He also, from the same committee, 
reported favorably, without amendment, 
Executive P, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
third session, a convention between the 
United States of America and the Do- 
minican Republic signed at Washington 
on September 24, 1940, modifying the 
convention of December 27, 1924, be- 
tween the two countries, providing for 
the assistance of the United States of 
America in the collection and applica- 
tion of the customs revenues of the 
Dominican Republic, and submitted a 
report (Ex. Rept. No. 3) thereon. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported favorably 
the nomination of William Dawson, of 
Minnesota, now Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to Panama, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Uruguay. 

Mr. GUFFEY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reported favorably 
the nomination of Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle, Jr., of Pennsylvania, now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Poland, to serve concurrently 
and without additional compensation as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary near the Government of Bel- 
gium now established in London; and 
as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary near the Governments of 
Norway and the Netherlands, also now 
established in London. 

Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported favorably the 
nomination of B. Howard Caughran, of 
Indiana, to be United States attorney for 
the southern district of Indiana, vice Val 
Nolan, deceased. 

Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported favorably the 
nomination of Charles M. Phillips, of 
New Jersey, to be United States attorney 
for the district of New Jersey, vice John 
J. Quinn, resigned. 

Mr. HUGHES, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported favorably the 
nomination of William F. Smith, of New 
Jersey, to be United States district judge 


for the district of New Jersey, to fill a 


new position. 

Mr. MURDOCK, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported favorably the 
nomination of Roberto H. Todd, Jr., of 
Puerto Rico, to be associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of Puerto Rico, vice Har- 
vey M. Hutchison, retired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, reported favorably 
the nomination of several general officers 
in the National Guard of the States to 
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be brigadier generals, National Guard of 
the United States. 

He also, from the same committee, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Brig. 
Gen. Richard Coke Marshall, Jr., Re- 
serve, to be brigadier general, Reserve, 
from February 4, 1941. 

He also, from the same committee, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Brig. 
Gen. Benedict Crowell, Inactive Reserve, 
to be brigadier general, Inactive Reserve, 
from January 23, 1941. 

He also, from the same committee, re- 
ported favorably the nominations of sun- 
dry officers for temporary appointment 
n the Army, under the provisions of 

aw. 

He also, from the same committee, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of 
Lieut, Col. Idwal Hubert Edwards, Air 
Corps, for appointment to temporary 
rank as colonel, in the Air Corps, Regu- 
lar Army, from January 21, 1941. 

He also, from the same committee, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of 
Chaplain Augustine Perry Donnelly (cap- 
tain), Chaplains’ Reserve, to be chaplain 
with rank of first lieutenant, from the 
date of appointment. 

He also, from the same committee, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Maj. 
Eugene Mead Caffey, Judge Advocate 
General’s Department, for appointment, 
by transfer, to the Corps of Engineers, 
Regular Army. 

He also, from the same committee, re- 
ported favorably the nominations of sun- 
dry officers for appointment, by transfer, 
in the Regular Army. 


IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. BARKLEY. From the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations I report favor- 
ably the nomination of John G. Winant, 
of New Hampshire, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Great 
Britain. 

I also report favorably from the same 
committee a number of other nomina- 
tions and shall ask unanimous consent 
that the nominations of certain persons 
to be ambassadors and ministers, which 
have been reported today from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations—some of 
which represent exchanges of ambassa- 
dors and ministers already in the service, 
be now considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Kentucky state for the in- 
formation of the Senate the nominations 
reported by him? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have already favor- 
ably reported the nomination of John G. 
Winant, of New Hampshire, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Great Britain. 

From the Foreign Relations Committee 
I also report the following nominations: 

Nelson T. Johnson, of Oklahoma, to be 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Australia. 

Alexander C. Kirk, of Illinois, to be 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Egypt. 

Jay Pierrepont Moffat, of New Hamp- 
shire, now Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Canada, to 
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serve concurrently as Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary near 
the Government of Luxemburg now es- 
tablished in Canada. 

Clarence E. Gauss, of Connecticut, to 
ke Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to China. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
ports will be received and placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

As the Chair understands, the Senator 
from Kentucky asks unanimous consent 
that all nominations today favorably re- 
ported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations may be presently considered. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, with- 
out objection on my part in any way, 
I should like to know from the Senator 
from Kentucky whether the nominee to 
be Ambassador to Great Britain, Mr. 
Winant, appeared before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; he did not. None 
of these nominees appeared before the 
committee. The committee unanimously 
voted last Friday to report the nomina- 
tions favorably. 

Mr. DANAHER. I wondered if there 
was some examination of the gentle- 
man, for if so I had not seen it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; none of these 
nominees were requested to come before 
the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky for the immediate con- 
sideration of the nominations? The 
Chair hears none. 

The nominations will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John G. Winant, of New Hamp- 
shire, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Great Britain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Nelson T. Johnson, of Oklahoma, 
now Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to China, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
“Australia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Alexander C. Kirk, of Illinois, now 
counselor of embassy at Rome, with the 
honorary rank of minister, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Egypt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Jay Pierrepont Moffat, of New 
Hampshire, now Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Canada, 
to serve concurrently and without addi- 
tional compensation as Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary near 
the Government of Luxemburg now 
established in Canada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Clarence E. Gauss, of Connecti- 
cut, now Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
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ister Plenipotentiary to Australia, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to China. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William Dawson, of Minnesota, 
now Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Panama, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Uruguay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., of 
Pennsylvania, now Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to Poland, 
to serve concurrently and without ad- 
ditional compensation as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary near 
the Government of Belgium now estab- 
lished in London; and as Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary near 
the Governments of Norway and the 
Netherlands, also now established in 
London. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Herbert Claiborne Pell, of 
Rhode Island, now Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Portugal, 
to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Hungary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be immediately noti- 
. of the confirmation of these nomina- 

ons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified. 


AMBASSADOR TO PANAMA 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations I report 
favorably the nomination of Edwin C. 
Wilson, of Florida, now Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Uruguay, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Panama, and ask 
unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection ta the request of the Senator 
from Florida? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. PEPPER. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified. 


MINISTER TO PORTUGAL 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations I report 
favorably the nomination of Bert Fish, of 
Florida, now Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Egypt, to be 
Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Portu- 
gal, and ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Objection to the request of the Senator 
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from Florida? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the nominetion is 
confirmed. 

Mr. PEPPER. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified. 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the clerk will state the nomina- 
tions on the calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE—ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Wendell Berge to be Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTER NOMINATION REJECTED 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Bonham E. Freeman to be post- 
master at Bowling Green, Mo., which 
nomination had been adversely reported 
from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Bonham E. 
Freeman to be postmaster at Bowling 
Green, Mo.? 

The nomination was rejected. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominutions in the 
Navy be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Navy 
are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the Senator from Kentucky if he 
is in a position to tell us whether or not 
he now contemplates a call of the cal- 
endar at any time this week. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not contem- 
plated today. The calendar may be 
called on Thursday. There is nothing 
on the calendar but relief bills, which 
is not to say that they are not important. 
However, there is no general legislation. 
We may be able to call the calendar on 
Thursday. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
2 o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Thursday, February 
13, 1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, February 10, 1941, as follows: 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
TO BE MAJOR IN THE MEDICAL CORPS, WITH 
RANK FROM JUNE 14, 1930 


Maj. Harold Wade Kinderman, 
States Army, retired. 


United 
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APPOINTMENTS, By TRANSFER, IN THE REG- 
ULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


TO ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 


Maj. Burdette Mase Fitch, Field Artillery, 
with rank from August 15, 1939. 

Maj. William Mason Wright, Jr., Field 
Artillery, with rank from June 12, 1939. 


TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Capt. John Archer Stewart, Infantry, with 
rank from August 1, 1935. 


Promotions IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


TO BE COLONELS WITH RANK FROM FEBRUARY 
1, 1941 


Lt. Col. Stewart Woods Stanley, Signal 
Corps (colonel, Army of the United States). 

Lt. Col. Kenneth Thompson Blood, Coast 
Artillery Corps (colonel, Army of the United 
States). 

Lt. Col. Roy Silas Atwood, Coast Artillery 
Corps (colonel, Army of the United States). 

Lt. Col. Samuel Franklin Hawkins, Coast 
Artillery Corps (colonel, Army of the United 
States). 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE 
è Navy 


Capt. William H. P. Blandy to be Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance in the Department 
of the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, 
for a term of 4 years, effective upon the re- 
linquishment of that office by Rear Admiral 
William R. Furlong. 

The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve to be lieutenants (junior grade) in 
the Navy, to rank from the date stated oppo- 
site their names: 

Easton B. Noble, January 13, 1938. 

Edward D. Killian, February 9, 1938. 

Joseph O. Christian, February 9, 1938. 

Howard B. Beckwith, February 28, 1938. 

David A. Sooy, February 28, 1938. 

The following to be assistant dental sur- 
geons in the Navy, with the rank of lieuten- 
ant (junior grade) to rank from the 10th day 
of February 1941: 
Robert D. Schindler 
Walter W. Dann 
Wade H. Morgan, Jr. 
William A. Newman 
Edward J. OReilly 
Walter B. Martin 
Ralph W. E. Cox, Jr. 
Ralph B. Haynes 
Leonard E. Johnson 
Frank T. Wais 
Lynn H. Rodenbarger 
Linzy LeR. Willis 
Karol I. Andreve 
Robert G. Herthneck 


The following-named lieutenants to be 
lieutenants in the Navy, to rank from the 
date stated opposite their names, to correct 
the date of rank as previously nominated 
and confirmed: 

William D. Kelly, July 1, 1939. 

Dale R. Frakes, July 22, 1939. 

Milton F. Pavlic, August 1, 1939. 

Richard H. Blair, September 23, 1939. 

Harry G. Moore, November 1, 1939. 

Mark E. Dennett, January 1, 1940. 

DeWitt C. McIver, Jr., February 1, 1940. 

Michael B. O’Connor, February 12, 1940, 

Norman J. Sampson, February 20, 1940. 

Martin M. Koivisto, April 1, 1940. 

John A. Moore, May 1, 1940. 

Robert B. Moore, June 1, 1940. 

John F. Fairbanks, Jr., June 26, 1940. 

Nathaniel M, Dial, June 26, 1940. 

Charles E. Robertson, July 1, 1940. 

Julian S. Hatcher, Jr., August 1, 1940. 

Earnest G. Campbell, September 1, 1940. 

James H. Fortune, Jr., September 1, 1940. 

Thomas H. Moorer, November 23, 1940. 

Arnold F. Schade, December 1, 1940. 


Eugene T. Nealon 
Cline O. Williams 
James C. Cherault 
Donald W. Thompson 
Nicholas C. Nelson 
George D. Vineyard 
Charles D. Hemphill 
Joseph M. Clements 
John H. McEachren 
Hugh J. Millgard 
Elmo F. Ostermeier 
John O. Booth 

Roy E. Schaeffer 
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Lt. Comdr. Gordon Campbell to be a lieu- 
tenant commander in the Navy, from the 23d 
day of November 1940, to correct the date of 
rank as previously nominated and confirmed. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster Lawrence 
Smith to be a passed assistant paymaster in 
the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from 
the 26th day of June 1940, to correct the date 
of rank as previously nominated and con- 
firmed, 

POSTMASTERS 


ALASKA 

Harry B. DeLand to be postmaster at Pal- 
mer, Alaska, in place of M. V. Kennedy, re- 
signed. 

ARKANSAS 

Paul B. Garrett to be postmaster at Oko- 
lona, Ark., in place of P. B. Garrett. Incum- 
bent's commission expired April 21, 1940. 

Eva B. Bird to be postmaster at Wilmar, 
Ark., in place of C. L. Bird, deceased. 


CALIFORNIA 


Herbert L. Hartman to be postmaster at 
Boulder Creek, Calif., in place of R. C. Line. 
Incumbent’s commission expired February 
9, 1939. 

William M. Patterson to be postmaster at 
Lakeport, Calif., in place of P. H. Millberry, 
deceased. 

Richard E. Horton to be postmaster at 
Loomis, Calif., in place of W. S. Williams, re- 
tired. 

Hayden Stephens to be postmaster at 
Sheepranch, Calif. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1940. 

Opal Lambert to be postmaster at Sum- 
merland, Calif. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1940. 


DELAWARE 


James W. Conley to be postmaster at Fred- 
erica, Del., in place of O. G. Melvin, removed. 


FLORIDA 


Arthur B. Moore, to be postmaster at Baker, 
Fla., in place of H. L. Eiland, deceased. 

Lula J. Edge to be postmaster at Niceville, 
Fila., in place of W. J. Armstrong, retired. 


GEORGIA 


William Cecil Middlebrooks to be postmas- 
ter at Woodbury, Ga., in place of H. B. Me- 
Coy, removed. 


ILLINOIS 


Peter R. Buschbacher to be postmaster at 
Ashton, III., in place of J. A. Roesler. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired July 26, 1939. 

Vivian G. White to be postmaster at Blue 
Mound, II., in place of J. C. Kepner, trans- 
ferred. 

Walter A. Homrich to be postmaster at 
Galena, III., in place of W. L. Reed, deceased. 

Ella F. Day to be postmaster at Hamburg, 
III., in place of Frank Fischer, removed. 

William A. Schulke to be postmaster at 
Riverton, Ill., in place of W. A. Schulke In- 
cumbent's commission expired July 1, 1940. 

Charles H. Beien to be postmaster at Rock 
Falls, III., in place of R. E. Harper, deceased. 

George J. Holm to be postmaster at South 
Wilmington, II., in place of John Suddick, 
resigned. 

John H. Zitzmann to be postmaster at 
Trenton, III., in place of W. E. Poos. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired April 24, 1940. 


INDIANA 


Grace Cross to be postmaster at Browns- 
town, Ind., in place of L. M. Welsh, deceased. 

Hazel H. Applegate to be postmaster at 
Carmel, Ind., in place of H. R. Applegate. 
Incumbent’s commission expired July 27, 
1939, : 

Fred H. Banks to be postmaster at Grand 
View, Ind., in place of Orville Martin, de- 
ceased, 
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Guy C. Davison to be postmaster at Lewis- 
ville, Ind., in place of G. C. Davison. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired July 1, 1940. 

Gordon N. Stockdale to be postmaster at 
Wingate, Ind., in place of G. N. Stockdale. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 25, 
1940. 


IOWA 


William Howard Kahler to be postmaster at 
Granger, Iowa, in place of L. A. Moran. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired July 1, 1940. 

August Sindt to be postmaster at Lake 
Park, Iowa, in place of August Sindt. In- 
cumbent's commission expired May 19, 1940. 


KENTUCKY 


Lucy W. Dyer to be postmaster at Sturgis, 
Ky., in place of L. W. Dyer. Incumbent's 
commission expired March 10, 1940. 


MAINE 


Ernest C. Libby to be postmaster at Yar- 
mouth, Maine, in place of F. O. Wellcome. 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 7, 
1936. 


MARYLAND 


John L. Thompson to be postmaster at 
Oxford, Md., in place of M. W. Stewart, 
retired. 


MICHIGAN 


Floyd N. Hubbard to be postmaster at 
Evart Mich., in place of J. E. Richardson, 
removed. 

Raymond P. McConnell to be postmaster 
at Rosebush, Mich., in place of F. H. Lynch. 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 1940. 


MISSOURI 


Ray G. Carter to be postmaster at Elling- 
ton, Mo., in place of E. K. Daniels, removed. 


NEBRASKA 


Lester H. Andersen to be postmaster at 
Naper, Nebr., in place of G. G. Reber. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired June 19, 1940. 

Fred W. Schuman to be postmaster at 
Osceola, Nebr., in place of F. W. Schuman. 
Incumbent's commission expired June 1, 1940. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Napoleon A. Berube to be postmaster at 
Somersworth, N. H., in place of Polycarpe 
Tardif, resigned. 


NEW JERSEY 


Samuel Munyan to be postmaster at Gibbs- 
town, N. J., in place of Samuel Munyan. In- 
cumbent's commission expired May 19, 1940. 

William P. Kern to be postmaster at Jersey 
City, N. J., in place of W. P. Kern. Incum- 
bent's commission expired March 25, 1940. 

Carlton F. Elwell to be postmaster at Toms 
River, N. J., in place of H. M. Dunham. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
1939. 


NEW YORK 


Harold L. Wright to be postmaster at Bell- 
port, N. Y., in place of A. R. Maletta, removed. 
Arnold E. Cook to be postmaster at Her- 
mon, N. Y., in place of J. E. Robinson, retired. 
James E. Clark to be postmaster at Pleasant 
Valley, N. Y., in place of E. M. Cole, resigned. 
Bernard J. Sheeran to be postmaster at 


Staten Island, N. Y., in place of C. F. Pallister, 
resigned. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Arthur W. Burt to be postmaster at Biscoe, 
N. C., in place of R. D. McLeod, transferred. 

Walter H. Blair to be postmaster at Caro- 
lina Beach N. C., in place of J. C. Koleman, 
removed. 

Frank D. Bell to be postmaster at Tuxedo, 
N. O. Office became Presidential July 1, 1940. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Henry R. Wohl to be postmaster at Ana- 
moose, N. Dak., in place of A. A. Glotzbach, 
resigned. 

Emil R. Christensen to be postmaster at 
Drake, N. Dak., in place of H. L. Morrow, re- 
moved. 


OHIO 


Harry R. Shipman to be postmaster at Or- 
well, Ohio, in place of Aymer Nye, resigned. 


> OKLAHOMA 


Roy Ruel Castleberry to be postmaster at 
Bokchito, Okla., in place of W. F. Hughes. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 19, 
1940. 

Sam C. Ritter to be postmaster at Wyan- 
dotte, Okla. Offce became Presidential July 
1, 1940. 


OREGON ‘ 


Harold L. Muzzy to be postmaster at 
Cloverdale, Oreg., in place of V. R. Donaugh, 
resigned, 

Robert D. Pittam to be postmaster at North 
Bend, Oreg., in place of F. B. Hollister, trans- 
ferred. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Seth W. Bloom to be postmaster at Clear- 
field, Pa., in place of Daniel Leffier, deceased. 

Thomas A. Priel to be postmaster at Crum 
Lynne, Pa., in place of P. J. Friel, deceased. 

Gordon Stella to be postmaster at Edge 
Hill, Pa., in place of A. R. Minio, removed. 

Wilda E. Sickles to be postmaster at Hous- 
ton, Pa., in place of L. M. Peacock. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired June 25, 1940. 

Kathryn H. Eaton to be postmaster at 
Lawrenceville, Pa., in place of M. L. King, 
transferred. 

Daniel E. Walter to be postmaster at Le- 
banon, Pa., in place of D. E. Walter. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired March 18, 1939. 

Ralph Blaine Althouse to be postmaster at 
Sharon Hill, Pa., in place of R. B. Althouse. 
Incumbent's commission expired January 28, 
1940. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Freeman P. Tefft to be postmaster at 
Saunderstown, R. I., in place of A. E. Osborne, 
removed, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Ward Kieser to be postmaster at Wessing- 
ton Springs, S. Dak., in place of N. V. Anton. 
Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 1940. 


TEXAS 


Homer S. Granberry to be postmaster at 
Douglassville, Tex. Office became Presi- 
dential July 1, 1940. 

William J. Reeves to be postmaster at 
Humble, Tex., in place of Emery Beaumont, 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1940. 


UTAH 


Ivan Decker to be postmaster at Parowan, 
Utah, in place of W. W. Mitchell, deceased. 

Elizabeth C. Elliott to be postmaster at 
Wendover, Utah, in place of M. N. Lyman, 
removed. 


VIRGINIA 
Jane S. Clarkson to be postmaster at Mill- 
boro, Va., in place of A. C. Tyree, resigned. 
WASHINGTON 


Orley B. Gwin to be postmaster at Benton 
City, Wash., in place of A. E. Scott. Incum- 
bent's commission expired July 1, 1940. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


James C. Cameron to be postmaster at 
Hollidays Cove, W. Va., in place of T. T. Bam- 
brick, deceased. 
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WISCONSIN 
Milton E. Lang to be postmaster at Wabeno, 
Wis., in place of W. A. Weier, removed. 
Vernon O. Fuller to be postmaster at 
Wonewoc, Wis., in place of A. R. White. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired August 14, 
1939. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 10, 1941, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Wendell Berge to be Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


TO BE A REAR ADMIRAL 
Thomas Withers 


TO BE CAPTAINS 


John G. Moyer 
Robert W. Hayler 
Richard L. Conolly- 
William A. Corn 


TO BE COMMANDERS 


John T. Bottom, Jr. 
Elmer F. Helmkamp 
Edwin G. Fullinwider 


TO BE LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS 


William R. Hollingsworth 
Ford N. Taylor, Jr. 

Roy A. Gano 

William K. Romoser 
Benjamin Van M. Russell 
John E. Fradd 

Charles W. Moses 

Robert S. Purvis, Jr. 


TO BE LIEUTENANTS 
Aquilla G. Dibrell, Jr. 
Thomas E. Chambers 
Alexander B. Coxe, Jr. 
Louis J. Stocker 
Charles L. Moore, Jr, 
Raymond B. Jacoby 
Bruce E. Wiggin 
James M. Elliott 
John Ramee 
Ruben E. Wagstaff 
Thomas H. Moorer 
Frederick W. Bruning 
Roy M. Davenport 
Arnold F. Schade 


TO BE A LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 
Herold A. Harveson 
TO BE A PASSED ASSISTANT SURGEON 
Martin T. Macklin 
TO BE A PAYMASTER 
James R. Hanna 
TO BE A CHIEF GUNNER 
Daniel B. Shepherd 
TO BE A CHIEF ELECTRICIAN 
Hugh C. Overstreet 
TO BE A CHIEF RADIO ELECTRICIAN 
Robert D. Lagle 
TO BE CHIEF MACHINISTS 


Otis M. Parker 
John M. Owen 


TO BE ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS 


Roy H. Burgess, Jr. 
Donald V. Wengrovius 
Frederic W. Muir 
Harold E. Nixon 
Charles D. Cooper 
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James E. Tinting 
William G. Blasdel 
Wells C. Felts 


TO BE A LIEUTENANT 
Frederick Wolsieffer 


TO BE REAR ADMIRALS 


Alexander H. Van Keuren 
Henry K. Hewitt 


TO BE A CAPTAIN 
Albert H. Rooks 


TO BE COMMANDERS 


Wiliam L. Rees 
Jesse H. Carter 


TO BE A LIBUTENANT COMMANDER 
Robert B. Ellis 


TO BE A LIEUTENANT 
Horace V. Bird 


TO BE LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 


Ray A. Snodgrass 
James G. Cresap 


TO BE A CHIEF ELECTRICIAN 
Joe M. Danielski 


TO BE A CHIEF MACHINIST 
J. LeRoy Johnson k 
TO BE REAR ADMIRALS 


Herbert S. Howard 
Allan J. Chantry, Jr. 


TO BE A CAPTAIN 
John B. W. Waller 


TO BE A LIEUTENANT 
Clarence M. Caldwell 


TO BE A LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 
Hugh R. Rimmer 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


Clarence E. Gauss to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to China. 

John G. Winant to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Great Britain. 

Edwin C. Wilson to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Panama. 

William Dawson to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Uruguay. 

Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Pienipotentiary 
to Poland, to serve concurrently and without 
additional compensation as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary near the 
Government of Belgium now established in 
London; and as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary near the Govern- 
ments of Norway and the Netherlands, also 
now established in London. 

Jay Pierrepont Moffat, now Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Can- 
ada, to serve concurrently and without addi- 
tional compensation as Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary near the Gov- 
ernment of Luxemburg now established in 
Canada. 

Nelson T. Johnson to be Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Australia. 

Alexander C. Kirk to be Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Egypt. 

Herbert Claiborne Pell to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Hungary. 
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Bert Fish to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Portugal. 


REJECTION 
Executive nomination rejected by the 
Senate February 10, 1941, as follows: 


Bonham E. Freeman to be postmaster at 
Bowling Green in the State of Missouri. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Fesruary 10, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: £ 


Most gracious Lord God, we praise 
Thee that in the long travail of this tor- 
tured earth Thou hast never forsaken 
Thy children. Thy merciful Providence 
has always led us along the white ways of 
eternal hope where there is true peace 
and unwearying toil. Morning, noon, and 
night will come, but truth will expand, 
life will be made beautiful, and the 
human spirit redeemed as it passes 
beyond all discordant voices where time 
and space are but bursting bubbles. Oh, 
fill our hearts with love for Thee and our 
fellow men; inspire us to wiser concep- 
tions of fatherhood and brotherhood that 
we may discern that there is something 
beneath our experiences, something 
noble, something pure, and as modest as 
it is unblemished. Heavenly Father, we 
rejoice that love will never die. Proph- 
ecies may fail, knowledge may vanish 
away, and tongues may cease but love will 
remain fragrant and gladden human 
hearts until the power of sin is foiled. 
Almighty God, vindicate our faith by 
writing morning hope on the brow of this 
sad world, and let us hear Thy voice above 
the troubled waters. In our dear Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Sat- 
urday, February 8, 1941, was read and 
approved. 


OFFICE OF DISBURSING CLERK 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a privileged resolution, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 92 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House, until 
otherwise provided by law, compensation at 
the rate of $1,800 per annum for the services 
of an additional assistant in the disbursing 
office, who shall be designated by the dis- 
bursing clerk subject to the approval of the 
Clerk of the House. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. It is true, is 
it not, that the disbursing office is al- 
ready taking care of over 500 retirement 
employees? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman is 
correct. There are about 1,500 em- 
ployees in the legislative branch eligible 
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to apply under the Retirement Act. I 
may say that in the 15 years I have 
been a member of the Committee on Ac- 
counts I have never heard a better case 
presented than was presented on this 
matter in justification for this addi- 
tional employee. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Not only does 
the disbursing office take care of these 
retired employees but most of the Mem- 
bers have hired an additional clerk, and 
there are many requests made on the 
disbursing office. We feel this additional 
clerk for the disbursing office is necessary 
and justified. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
re to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing I report back a 
privileged resolution (S. Con. Res. 4, 
Rept. No. 58) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed 9,000 additional copies of the Senate 
Document No. 8, current session, entitled 
“Report of the Committee on Administra- 
tive Procedure,” appointed by the Attorney 
General, at the request of the President, to 
investigate the need for procedural reform 
in various administrative tribunals and to 
suggest improvement therein, of which 2,000 
copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 
4,500 copies for the use of the House, 1,000 
copies for the Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and 1,500 copies for the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the bill (H. R. 3204) making additional 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1941 
urgently required for the Work Projects 
Administration and certain other Fed- 
eral agencies, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 59), which was read a first and 
second time and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Union Calendar 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of order 
against the bill. 


TREASURY-POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1942 


Mr. LUDLOW, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
3205) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 60), which 
was read a first and second time and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Union Calendar and ordered 
to be printed. 
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Mr. TABER reserved all points of order 
against the bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, this aft- 
ernoon I expect to make some remarks 
on a bill to be called up by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. I ask unanimous 
consent now in the House that I may in- 
clude in the remarks I expect to make 
some testimony presented by Secretary 
Morgenthau on that subject before our 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and to include therein an 
address delivered by Mr. Joseph Scott, of 
Los Angeles, in the civic auditorium of 
San Francisco on the subject, Ireland’s 
Neutrality. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp 
and include therein a resolution passed 
by the State Senate of North Dakota. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article appearing in the 
Washington Post on February 4. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recor and include 
therein two or three short excerpts from 
the hearings on the bill H. R. 1776. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an address delivered by Mr. R. M. 
Evans, Administrator of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend re- 
marks I expect to make later in the day 
on the bill to be called up by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina and include 
certain excerpts therein. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


There was no objection. 
CONTINUATION OF THE DIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I understand it is contemplated to take 
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up tomorrow a resolution providing for 
the continuation of the Dies committee. 
I fear that matters in my district will re- 
quire my absence from the Chamber to- 
morrow, but I want to go on record as 
being in favor of this resolution. 

I notice from the newspapers it is con- 
templated the committee will ask for 
$1,000,000. I would not be in favor of so 
large a sum. I understand they have 
modified their request and will ask for 
$100,000, which is reasonable. I served 
with the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
Des] on the Committee on Immigration 
and know he is a loyal American. I sup- 
port him in the work he is doing and 
hope his committee will be continued. 
CApplause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks and include a brief editorial from 
the Indianapolis Star. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a resolution of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of California, in sup- 
port of H. R. 160. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Voornts]? 

There was no objection. 


YOU CANNOT CONSCRIPT A MAN’S DEVOTION 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. FULMER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time to announce to the 
Members of the House that the Agricul- 
ture Committee will commence hearings 
on House Joint Resolution 15, which pro- 
peses a thorough investigation of the 
pulp and paper industry as outlined in 
this resolution, tomorrow, February 11, 
at 10 a.m. I hope that each of you will 
have the page boy bring you a copy of 
this resolution for the reason that I am 
anxious to have you acquaint yourselves 
with the purpose of the resolution, with 
the further hope that you will join with 
me and my committee in exposing what 
I believe to be the biggest monopolistic 
racket existing with any group in the 
United States. 

During the past 2 years a special joint 
congressional committee composed of 
five Senators appointed by the President 
of the Senate, and five Members of the 
House appointed by the Speaker, has 
been investigating the forestry problems 
of the country. I want to say to you as 
vice chairman of this committee that the 
manner in which these well-organized 
lumber and sawmill operators and these 
pulp and paper mills are ruthlessly de- 
stroying this great national resource— 
our forests—is a disgrace and a challenge 
to the Congress and the public to do 
something about it. These industries op- 
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erate under an association where they 
are able to work out and establish trade 
practice rules and regulations whereby 
they are not only able to control their 
production but they control the distribu- 
tion of their products, and they abso- 
lutely have a hog-tied monopoly in fixing 
prices in buying logs and pulpwood, as 
well as fixing their selling prices to the 
consuming public, You can take it or 
leave it. 

The manner in which the pulp and 
paper mills are buying pulpwood through 
their agents from farmers today is noth- 
ing less than highway robbery. There 
are thousands of wage earners operating 
in cutting and hauling pulpwood and the 
wages that they receive for long hours 
and extraordinarily hard work is not 
enough to buy for them and their families 
the real necessities of life. Then we 
wonder why farmers and wage earners 
are migrating from the farms and the 
rural sections of the country. 

I want you to take this and think about 
it. Farmers receive from 15 cents to $1 
per unit—160 cubic feet—which is actu- 
ally 11⁄4 cords of wood, and wage earners 
are receiving from 80 cents to $1 per day. 
In the meantime, it is the thought of 
Congress that we can build a well- 
balanced and successful national-defense 
program. What good are arms for de- 
fense when there is no hope? You can- 
not conscript a man’s devotion? [Ap- 
plause.] 


THE HONORABLE J. J. MANSFIELD 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. KLEBERG}? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I take 
the floor on this occasion to felicitate my 
colleague the gentleman from Texas, the 
Honorable J. J. MANSFIELD, on having at- 
tained the ripe age of 80 years. [Ap- 
plause.] On yesterday the judge had his 
eightieth birthday. 

To the gentleman from Texas, JOE 
MANSFIELD, has gone the earned and dis- 
tinguished honor of having served on the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee longer 
than any man in the history of the Con- 
gress. He has just passed the record set 
by the late Representative S. M. Spark- 
man, of Florida, while he was a Member 
of the House, who became a member of 
that committee on July 24, 1897, and 
terminated his service on March 4, 1917. 

The gentleman from Texas, Joe MANS- 
FIELD, through his entire career as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, has earned the respect 
and the love of all his fellow Members 
here in this position high in the public 
trust. It is with a tinge of some sadness 
that I must comment on the loss of his 
beloved sister during the last hours of 
the debate on the important bill which 
we passed in this body on last Saturday. 
His son is at the present moment desper- 
ately ill in the hospital, and I bespeak for 
the Members of this House and the mem- 
bers of the Texas delegation for the 
prompt recovery of his son, Bruce, and 
the judge’s continued good health. He 
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is a grand man, a great citizen, and a 
loyal friend. [Applause, the Members 
rising.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
radio address by Dr. Maurice S. Sheehy 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
last Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
Own remarks in the Recorp on a matter 

to the National Youth Admin- 
istration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. THOMAS F. Forp]? 

There was no objection. 


STRIKES AND THEIR EFFECT ON NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LELAND M. Forp]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have two pieces cut out of the Washing- 
ton Star of February 7. One of them is 
the Army’s idea and one of them is Mr. 
Hillman’s idea. 

Col. Donald Armstrong, of the Army, 
says the entire United States powder- 
manufacturing program has been blocked. 
He says: 

The Army cannot sit back and let national 
eee be sabotaged by failure to deliver this 
material. 


He further states: 


One hundred and thirty million people are 
not going to sit back and do nothing about it. 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that Con- 
gress is sitting back and not doing any- 
thing. 

Mr. Hillman states that there are only 
a handful of strikes and that everything 
is allright. He says in this article, which 
appears on the same page of the same 
Paper: 

When a situation is in good condition, don't 
meddle with it. 


Good for whom? Good for the United 
States of America or good for the Com- 
munist C. I. O. racketeer leaders? I 
think it is time for the Congress to take 
action. Here you have the Army saying 
that we are not getting material and you 
have Mr. Hillman, on the other hand, 
making certain statements. Who is go- 
ing to prevail? What are you going to do 
about it? I think it is time for this 
House to bring out legislation to stop 
these sabotage activities. 

[Here the gavel fell. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article from the Washington Post of 
yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
Sachusetts [Mr. CasEy]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Record and to in- 
clude a speech I was to deliver before the 
American Road Builders Association of 
New York, but which through illness I 
was unable to deliver. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. CARTWRIGHT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp in connection 
with the subject of decentralization of 
industrial program of the administra- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. PITTENGER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp in connection with 
the work of the Committee on un-Ameri- 
can Activities—that is, the Dies com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. PITTENGER]? 

There was no objection. 


THE HONORABLE JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 

Mr, PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join my colleague the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG] in paying 
tribute to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr, Mansrietp], chairman of the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. It 
has been my privilege to serve on that 
committee. I congratulate the gentle- 
man on having attained his eightieth 
birthday yesterday. I do not believe 
there is a Member of the House who 
stands higher in its affection and esteem 
than the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas, who has a long and honorable 
record of service to his country in the 
House of Representatives. As chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
he has been fair in his conduct of the 
work of that committee. He is an out- 
standing Member of this body, and 1 
know we all wish him many, many more 
years of happiness and activity. [Ap- 
plause.] 


[Here the gavel fell.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I find 
that it is quite possible that by reason 
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of other official engagements I shall not 
be able to be present on the floor tomor- 
row. Therefore I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein a radio ad- 
dress which I am to make tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Record and include 
therein an editorial from the Colorado 
Springs Gazette on national defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection, 


THE DIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, as it is 
necessary for me to return to my State 
tomorrow, I shall not be on the floor 
when the Dies resolution comes before 
this body. If I were present I would vote 
enthusiastically for any reasonable re- 
quest that committee may make for 
funds to carry on its work. It has per- 
formed a noble and patriotic service to 
this Nation in turning the spotlight of 
publicity upon the subversive interests at 
work in this country to overthrow our 
Government. I hope the House will vote 
any reasonable appropriation the gentle- 
men from Texas [Mr. Dies], the chair- 
man of that committee, may request of 
this body. 

As one Republican on the Committee 
of Rivers and Harbors, I share and join 
in what has been said about our distin- 
guished chairman, Judge MANSFIELD, 
who has just celebrated his eightieth 
birthday. To the members of that com- 
mittee, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
Judge MANSFIELD has always shown uni- 
form kindness, uniform consideration, 
and uniform courtesy. He is an able 
and distinguished man. He knows more 
about the rivers anc harbors of this 
country than any man in this body. I 
wish him well, and hope that many 
happy returns of his birthday may be 
his lot as he walks in the sunset of life. 
Applause. ] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the 40 minutes 
I have been allowed to address the House 
today under special order may be made 
available to me next Monday instead of 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 


There was no objection. ° 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
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an address delivered last evening over 
the radio by our great Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an editorial appearing in the Shreveport 
Journal of January 18, entitled “The 
Duty of Congress.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a radio address I made on last Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC DEBT ACT OF 1941 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2959) to increase the 
debt limit of the United States, to provide 
for the Federal taxation of future issues 
of obligations of the United States and its 
instrumentalities, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2959, with Mr. 
Cannon of Missouri in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

On request of Mr. Cooper, and by 
unanimous consent, the first reading of 
the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the agree- 
ment reached last Monday, general de- 
bate on this bill is limited to 3 hours, 
one-half to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. DoucH- 
TON] and one-half by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a very important bill, and somewhat 
complicated, as all such bills are. While 
I shall not decline to yield, I would pre- 
fer to make my main statement, which 
I haye reduced to manuscript, before 
attempting to answer any questions that 
may be in the minds of any members 
of the Committee with respect to the 
provisions of the bill. 

The occasion for this bill is our na- 
tional-defense program. Were it not 
for this program, the bill would not be 
necessary and would not now be under 
consideration by the House. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide 
funds to cover the appropriations, au- 
thorizations, and commitments already 
made by the Congress, or which will be 
made before July 1, 1942, in pursuance 
of the requests contained in the Presi- 
dent’s Budget of this year. 

The bill neither appropriates nor au- 
thorizes the expenditure of any funds. 
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Its sole purpose is to enable the Treas- 
ury, under such restrictions and limits 
as the bill sets forth, to secure the neces- 
sary funds to finance the program which 
the Congress has authorized or will au- 
thorize by further legislation. 

When the Congress enacts measures 
calling for the expenditure of money, 
the Treasury, in order to carry out its 
statutory duties, must secure such sums 
either through taxation or by borrowing, 
both of which methods are within the 
control of the Congress. Both con- 
sistency and duty demand that we be 
as prompt and willing to implement the 
Treasury with the money necessary to 
discharge our national-defense obliga- 
tions as we are in creating them. 

In other words, it would be very incon- 
sistent, indeed, for the Congress to au- 
thorize appropriations and not provide 
the Treasury with the necessary funds to 
cover such authorizations or appropria- 
tions. 

Since April of 1917, when our national 
debt was less than three billions, there 
have been statutory limitations either 
upon the amount of Federal securities 
which could be issued or upon the amount 
outstanding at any one time. Up until 
May 16, 1938, the limitation was dual in 
nature—that is, there was one limit on 
long-term obligations, such as bonds, and 
another on short-term securities, such as 
certificates of indebtedness, Treasury 
bills, and notes. Treasury bills and 
Treasury certificates are in general obli- 
gations maturing in 1 year or less. 
Treasury notes have a maturity of from 
1 to 5 years. There is no restriction 
upon the maturity date of Treasury 
bonds, but they have always been issued 
for periods of 5 years or more, generally 
more. Since the First Liberty Bond Act 
of 1917 the over-all limitation on these 
direct obligations of the United States 
has ranged from about five billions in 
1917 to more than fifty-three billions in 
1940. 

The present debt limitation is popularly 
believed to be forty-nine billions. This is 
not the case. Out side of the permission 
controlled by the forty-nine-billion limi- 
tation, the Treasury has had since 1917 
the authority to issue war-savings certi- 
ficates to an aggregate amount of four 
billions outstanding at any one time. As 
there are only seven and one-half million 
of these certificates now outstanding, the 
Treasury has an unused authority to issue 
almost four billions of this type of se- 
curity. In addition, under authority of 
the Spanish America War Act of 1898, 
the Treasury may issue three hundred 
millions of short-term securities. If 
these unused authorizations are added to 
the forty-nine billion limitation, it will 
appear that direct obligations totaling 
more than fifty-three billions may be 
outstanding at any one time. 

In 1938 the various limitations apply- 
ing to all forms of direct Federal obli- 
gations, except war-savings certificates 
and the certificates authorized by the 
Spanish-American War Act of 1898 were 
consolidated and placed at forty-five bil- 
lions outstanding at any one time. The 
first Revenue Act of 1940, approved June 
25, 1940, authorized additional issues of 
short-term securities designated “Nation- 
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al defense series,” not to exceed four bil- 
lions. Revenue for the retirement of 
these particular securities was provided 
by specified defense taxes. 

The pending bill would replace all of 
these provisions limiting direct obliga- 
tions of the United States by one over-all 
limitation of sixty-five billions to be out- 
standing at any one time. This figure 
marks an increase of about twelve bil- 
lions over the sum of the various limi- 
tations now applicable. 

The present public debt is a little more 
than forty-five billions. Our contem- 
plated national-defense program now ag- 
gregates twenty-eight and one-half bil- 
lions in appropriations, contract authori- 
zations, and recommendations according 
to the most recent Budget figures. It is 
estimated that on the basis of the reve- 
nues now expected from present tax laws, 
our anticipated expenditures will result 
in combined deficits for the fiscal years 
1941 and 1942 of more than fifteen bil- 
lions. This is the present outlook. Two 
factors, however, may change this pic- 
ture substantially. First, the tax reve- 
nues will come up for further considera- 
tion in the present session of the Con- 
gress, and I hope and expect these reve- 
nues to be increased considerably. While 
additional taxes will decrease the antici- 
pated deficits which would otherwise oc- 
cur, there is a second factor that must 
also be considered; that is the question 
of additional unanticipated expenditures. 
From our experience so far in the financ- 
ing of the national-defense program we 
have learned that there is one thing that 
we can always be sure of; that is, that 
the needs of the program as estimated 
at the beginning of any fiscal period will 
prove inadequate in the light of later 
developments. The swiftly changing 
character of modern munitions and 
armaments and developments in the Eu- 
ropean war may, within a very short 
time, cause startling changes in our de- 
fense needs. We must allow a margin 
sufficient to cover substantial unantici- 
pated increases in the expenditures nec- 
essary to fully develop and carry out our 
program. 

Our expected revenue receipts for the 
fiscal years 1941 and 1942 are very grati- 
fying. The President’s Budget message 
points out that for 1941 our revenues will 
be two hundred and seventy-five millions 
greater than nondefense expenditures; 
and for 1942 receipts will be one billion 
six hundred million greater than non- 
defense expenditures. The net receipts 
for 1942 from existing taxes are estimated 
at eight billion two hundred and seventy- 
five millions. These large increases in 
revenue are due in part to the two reve- 
nue acts passed last year and in part to 
increased national income and continu- 
ously rising business activities. 

If we examine the expenditures and 
receipts specifically set out in the Budget, 
it will appear that the gross debt as of 
June 30, 1942, will not exceed fifty-eight 
billion four hundred million. From these 
figures alone it would appear that the 
new debt limitation of sixty-five billions, 
fixed by the bill, would allow a margin 
of six billion six hundred million. There 
are contingencies, however, that we must 
take into account. For example, the 
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Budget indicates the presentation of re- 
quests for supplemental appropriations 
during 1941 and 1942 in addition to those 
specifically set out in the Budget for a 
total of three and a half billions. In 
addition, the figures quoted do not take 
into account future accruals on savings 
bonds sold on a discount basis nor the 
expenditures which the aid-to-Britain 
legislation may entail. 

I believe if all of these factors are con- 
sidered, it will clearly appear that the 
limitation of sixty-five billion, rather 
than some lesser figure, is perfectly rea- 
sonable under the circumstances. Some 
cushion or margin for contingencies is 
necessary. On the other hand, we are 
hopeful that the limit requested will prove 
adequate to cover our needs. Further- 
more, as I have indicated before, reve- 
nues from new taxes or increases in pres- 
ent levies which should be provided by 
this Congress will further widen this 
margin, 

The provisions limiting the direct ob- 
ligations of the United States are found 
in three places in our statutes. The 
major provision, and the one most com- 
monly referred to is section 21 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act of 1917, as 
amended. That provision in its present 
form is in two parts—the first placing a 
forty-five billion limitation upon face 
amount outstanding of bonds, certificates 
of indebtedness, Treasury bills, and notes 
issued under the authority of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act and certificates of in- 
debtedness issued under authority of sec- 
tion 6 of the First Liberty Bond Act. 
The second, added by the First Revenue 
Act of 1940, permitted the issuance of an 
additional four billions of short-term 
securities for national-defense purposes. 

The next in importance is section 6 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amend- 
ed, which authorizes the issue of four 
billions of war-savings certificates. The 
third is section 32 of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War Act, as amended, which per- 
mits the issue of three hundred millions 
in certificates of indebtedness. The ag- 
gregate of these limitations exceeds fifty- 
three billions, 

Section 2 of the bill supplants all of 
these items with an over-all limitation of 
sixty-five billion. This is done by com- 
pletely amending section 21 of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act and by terminating 
the authority granted in the Spanish- 
American War Act, section 6 of the First 
Liberty Bond Act, and section 6 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act. 

Thus the last three lines on page 1 of 
the bill will consolidate and replace all of 
the sections referred to, including sec- 
tion 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act. 

In addition, section 2 of the bill repeals 
section 301 of the Revenue Act of 1940 
which created a special fund for the re- 
tirement of four billions of defense obli- 
gations authorized by that act. 

Before we increase the national debt 
we should do two things. We ought to 
economize as far as possible in nonde- 
fense expenditures, and then we ought 
to impose taxes just as heavy as the peo- 
ple are able to bear, before we pass on to 
future generations obligations that we 
ourselves should take care of. 

On the question of national economy I 
might refer to a statement on page 5 of 
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the hearings, made by Secretary Morgen- 
thau. It is said that this is an adminis- 
tration of boondoggling and of wasteful 
extravagance, but on page 5 of the hear- 
ings, about the middle of the page under 
a subhead, “Economy of nondefense ex- 
penditures,” will appear the following 
statement from Secretary Morgenthau: 


ECONOMY IN NONDEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


At this time our whole economy and effort 
should be concentrated on national defense. 
One step which the Government should take 
is economy in Federal expenditures. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that all Federal nondefense 
expenditures should be reexamined with a 
magnifying glass to make certain that no 
more funds are granted than are absolutely 
essential in the existing circumstances. 


I think that is a very reassuring state- 
ment on the part of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and I complimented him upon 
it. Later I asked him whether in making 
that statement he was expressing only 
his own views or also the views of the 
head of the Government, the President 
of the United States. While no one is 
authorized, of course, to speak for the 
President of the United States, yet the 
Secretary did point out that in the Presi- 
dent’s Budget message economy in non- 
defense expenditures was urged. I be- 
lieve that the Members of Congress on 
both sides of the aisle are of one mind 
and accord on not only the importance 
but also on the necessity of effecting 
greater economy in national nondefense 
expenditures. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I understand the 
Chairman to say that taking our esti- 
mated income and applying present tax 
Jaws against that income, it now looks 
as if we may have $1,600,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the normal requirements of the 
Government. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. For the fiscal year 
1942. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Now, let me ask a 
question about the bill. I refer to page 3 
of the bill where it is provided: 

Such bonds and certificates may be sold at 
such price or prices, and redeemed before 
maturity upon such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 


s Mr. DOUGHTON. That is in section 
? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. Do we un- 
derstand from that language that the 
Secretary in the sale of savings certifi- 
cates, or so-called baby bonds, could, if 
he so ruled, redeem those at prices actu- 
ally paid by the purchaser originally, as 
the minimum price, or redeem them at 
that price plus accrued interest, we will 
say, or ignore those two situations and 
buy them back at some time at a price 
less than the amount paid by the orig- 
inal purchaser, plus the accrued interest. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. In his discretion he 
could redeem or retire those bonds in any 
manner so long as they do not yield the 
purchaser more than 3 percent com- 
pounded annually. That is left in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 
Mr.CRAWFORD. In other words, the 
minimum at which he can redeem those 
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bonds under this language would be the 
price paid plus 3 percent compounded 
semiannually on the date of purchase to 
the date of redemption. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That would be the 
maximum, not the minimum. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. That is what I 
wanted to get. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr.DOUGHTON. Section 2 Ihave al- 
ready explained. It provides for an in- 
crease in the debt limit to $65,000,000,000. 

Section 3 of the bill completely amends 
section 22 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act. This section authorizes the issue of 
United States savings bonds and United 
States Treasury certificates and provides 
for the administrative and procedural as- 
pects, incident to the issuance of these 
obligations. Under existing law, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has authority, 
within the general statutory limitation of 
forty-five billion, to issue United States 
savings bonds—the so-called baby bonds. 
These securities were designed to interest 
the small investor and are sold in denom- 
inations as low as $25. Their yield can- 
not be in excess of 3 percent. They are 
sold on a discount basis and mature in 
10 years. An investor paying $18.75 for 
a bond of $25 face value will thus receive 
$25 at the end of 10 years, the equivalent 
of interest of 2.9 percent compounded 
semiannually. Under the authority of 
the statute, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has provided that such bonds are not 
transferable, thereby rendering them un- 
suitable for use as collateral for a loan 
or to secure the performance of an obli- 
gation. 

Section 3 of the bill replaces the au- 
thority to issue these baby bonds with a 
new type of security, to be called United 
States savings bonds, designed to appeal 
to the small investor. They will, of 
course, be subject to the sixty-five-bil- 
lion limitation. 

Under existing law baby bonds must be 
in denominations of not less than $25. 
Under the bill the denominations may 
be in such amounts as the Secretary may 
determine. 

Under existing law savings bonds can 
be sold on a discount basis only. Under 
the bill they can be sold on a discount, 
interest bearing, or combination interest 
and discount basis, Under existing law 
baby bonds mature in not less than 10 
nor more than 20 years from the date of 
issue and redemption before maturity 
under such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may prescribe is provided for. 
This same rule is applicable to the new 
baby bonds under the bill, except here 
the maturity date may be fixed by the 
Secretary at less than 10 years—the only 
limitation on their maturity being an cut- 
side limit of 20 years. 

Both the existing law and the pro- 
visions of the bill give the Secretary au- 
thority to impose restrictions on their 
transfer. 

The existing law makes it unlawful for 
any one person at any one time to hold 
baby bonds issued during any calendar 
year in an aggregate amount of more 
than $10,000, maturity value. The bill 
allows the Secretary complete discretion 
to fix by regulation the amount of such 
securities which may be held by any one 
person at any one time. A person who 
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has $10,000 a year to invest cannot be 
regarded as a small investor but since the 
bill removes the Federal tax-exempt priv- 
ilege, which I shall go into more fully 
later on, it is believed that the power to 
fix the limit of holdings should properly 
rest with the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Like the provisions in existing law, the 
pending bill gives the Secretary authority 
to redeem such bonds before maturity 
under such terms as the Secretary may 
prescribe, provided that the interest rate, 
the price, and the terms upon which they 
shall be redeemed is such as to afford an 
investment yield not in excess of 3 per- 
cent, compounded semiannually. 

Section 3 of the bill also authorizes the 
issue of United States savings certificates. 
These obligations are subject to the same 
provisions as the baby bonds, except their 
maximum maturity date is 10 years in- 
stead of 20 years. 

I will now make a brief comparison of 
the essential difference between the war- 
savings certificates in effect during the 
World War and the United States savings 
certificates authorized by the bill. 

The old War Savings Certificates could 
be issued only on a discount basis. The 
new certificate may be issued on a dis- 
count, interest-bearing or combination 
discount and interest-bearing basis. 
Both the old certificates and the new 
can be issued in such denominations as 
the Secretary may determine. The pres- 
ent law requires that no more than 
$5,000 of any one series of certificates 
can be held by any one person at any 
one time. The number of new certifi- 
cates an individual can hold under the 
bill is left to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The old certifi- 
cates bear such interest as the Secretary 
prescribes. Under the bill, they must be 
issued so as to afford an investment yield 
not in excess of 3 percent, compounded 
semiannually. The old certificates out- 
standing at any one time could not ex- 
ceed in the aggregate four billion. The 
new certificates are subject only to the 
sixty-five billion limitation on all direct 
governmental obligations. 

The changes wrought in the pending 
bill respecting the issue of savings bonds 
and savings certificates are designed to 
give greater flexibility to our defense- 
fi ancing program, It is felt that if the 
Secretary of the Treasury has wider dis- 
cretion with respect to these important 
aspects, it will better enable the Treas- 
ury to issue the exact type of security 
which might best meet the needs of par- 
ticular types of investors. The Treasury 
has before it a difficult and exacting task 
in securing the funds necessary to pay 
for national defense and at the same 
time deal fairly with the investing pub- 
lic and cause the least possible disrup- 
tion of the investment market. We be- 
lieve that the greater flexibility and 
wider discretion provided by the bill will 
better enable the Treasury to success- 
fully discharge its duties in this respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 20 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes; I yield, but 
please be as brief as possible. 

Mr. RICH. Do you believe we ought 
to have this debt limit enacted? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I do conscientious- 
ly believe so, or I would not be here; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury and 
other administration officials urge that 
it be done. 

Mr. RICH. I am glad for that state- 
ment. One other question: Is this bill 
so written that we are only increasing 
the debt limit $11,700,000,000 instead of 
$16,000,000,000? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That would be a 
correct statement when you take into 
consideration the authorizations that it 
will repeal. It is a net increase of $11,- 
700,000,000 over and above what can be 
issued and outstanding at the present 
time. I do not think that statement can 
be challenged. 

Mr. RICH. During the past few years 
we have been running into the red at an 
average of three and a half billion a year. 

Mr, DOUGHTON. Very regrettably; 
ves. 

Mr. RICH. With the tax laws that we 
passed last year, do you believe we ought 
to increase our taxes to a greater extent 
in order to try to meet this emergency— 
the national-defense program—so that 
we do not soon have to increase this 
national-debt limit again? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Speaking only for 
myself and not for the members of my 
committee or anyone else, I believe fer- 
vently that it is not only our duty but 
our obligation, before increasing the na- 
tional debt, to effect all the economies 
we can with due regard to the necessary 
activities of the Government, and then 
to increase taxes as far as the people are 
presently able to pay them. 

Mr. RICH. I always thought you were 
an honest and honorable man, and I 
think more of you now than I ever did. 
{Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Now, with respect to the necessity for 
this legislation, the question of economy 
is not pertinent. I am wholeheartedly 
for economy, but it has no place in this 
bill, because this bill makes no appro- 
priation nor any authorization of ex- 
penditures. The time to make econo- 
mies and the time to practice economy 
is when we are making appropriations. 
This is only an authorization whereby 
the Secretary of the Treasury can secure 
the funds necessary to carry out the pro- 
gram which the Congress has or will by 
legislation provide, 

Mr. RICH. In other words, you be- 
lieve that the Appropriations Committee 
ought to do a little more work on chop- 
ping down. so that the Ways and Means 
„„ does not have such a great 
ob? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I think the Appro- 
priations Committee is trying to do a 
good job. Especially I would compliment 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM] and the other members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee who have simi- 
lar views to those entertained by him on 
the heroic fight they are making to effect 
greater economies in the nondefense ex- 
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penditures of our Government. I am in 
full accord with that policy. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield, briefly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would the distin- 
guished chairman support a proposal for 
the creation of a nonpartisan joint com- 
mittee? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Oh, I do not have 
time to go into that. Of course, that is 
mentioned in the minority report. The 
minority report I consider essentially 
political—not only a political but phar- 
isaical document—and I say that with 
all respect, because the members of the 
minority are the same as other men. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course, anything 
that would effect economies would be 
political, in the gentleman’s opinion. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Well, this minority 
report is all political. It talks about boon- 
doggling, wasting money, and New Deal 
expenditures. The gentlemen of the 
minority have voted for these appro- 
priations also. All appropriations and 
authorizations for the national-defense 
program have been approved by both the 
majority and the minority. There has 
been only one roll call on all these bills 
providing for appropriations or authori- 
zations for national-defense purposes and 
in that roll call there was only one neg- 
ative vote recorded. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How does the gentle- 
man reconcile his statement with the 
statement made last fall by his standard 
bearer that the minority have consist- 
ently hamstrung the defense program? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. You are now in- 
dulging in mere political partisanship. 
This question was thrashed out thor- 
oughly by both sides in the campaign last 
fall and the people gave their strong and 
convincing answer in the election in No- 
vember. It is the same argument that 
was hurled by the minority throughout 
the country North, South, East, and West 
in the last political campaign, but the 
American people have said there was no 
foundation for it. The gentleman knows 
that. We should use our best efforts to 
raise this to the point of nonpartisan 
discussion. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Iam merely remind- 
ing the gentleman—— 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Oh, the gentleman 
is out of order. He is a very fine gentle- 
man, but at the present he is disregard- 
ing the rules of the House. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I will, of course, be 
glad to yield, but I am trespassing upon 
the time of other members of my com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MAY. Iam very much interested 
in and very much impressed by the 
statement the gentleman from North 
Carolina has made to the effect that it 
is expected there will be a $275,000,000 
increase in tax receipts for 1941. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Not an increase of 
that figure. The increase in tax revenue 
is much greater than that. The figure 
the gentleman refers to is the estimated 
excess of our receipts for 1941 over our 
nondefense expenditures for that year. 
For 1942 it is estimated that receipts will 
exceed nondefense expenditures by 
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$1,600,000,000. That is the Budget esti- 
mate. 

Mr. MAY. That is right, disregarding 
the defense expenditures. I should like 
to ask the gentleman if that estimate is 
based on the possible increase of busi- 
ness, or does it contemplate both the 
increase in business from national- 
defense efforts and receipts from taxes? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It does not con- 
template new taxes. It is based on addi- 
tional revenue to be received under pres- 
ent taxes. Whatever may be received 
poe new taxes will be in addition to 

at. 

Mr. MAY. That is fine. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Those figures relate 
only to increased receipts under present 
taxes. 

I take it, Mr. Chairman, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is in better position to 
know the exact situation with respect 
to the obligations of the Government 
than anyone else. When Secretary Mor- 
genthau appeared before the committee 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
Cooper], a member of our committee and 
chairman of the subcommittee on in- 
5 taxation, asked this ques- 

on: 

Mr. Cooper. The proposed increase of the 
debt limit from $49,000,000,000 to $65,000,- 
000,000 does that take care of the obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government, and the 
outstanding appropriations made by Con- 
gress, so far as the situation now stands? 


To this the Secretary replied: 

Secretary MORGENTHAU. Congressman Coo- 
PER, it is the very best estimate that we 
can give as we see the situation today. 

Mr. Cooper. In other words, you, as the 
responsible official of the Government 
charged with looking after the fiscal affairs 
of the Nation, express it as your best opin- 
ion that the increase provided in this bill 
is necessary to take care of the situation 
as it now appears to you? 

Secretary MorcentTHav. That is correct 


Mr. RICH. How long will that take 
care of the necessities of the Government 
at the rate we are going? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It is estimated it 
will take care of Government needs dur- 
ing the fiscal years 1941 and 1942—to 
June 30, 1942. That is the best esti- 
mate we can make. No one can fore- 
see what contingencies will arise, and 
they are certain to arise. We have at- 
tempted to deal with them the best we 
can. We do not know what contingen- 
cies will be met under the bill that passed 
the House last week and is now before 
the other body. No one is wise enough 
to foresee what expenditures we may feel 
justified in making or may have to make 
under present world conditions. I am 
sure that whatever is needed to complete 
our national-defense program this Con- 
gress will willingly and promptly provide. 
The gentleman knows that. He is just 
as patriotic as any of us. The gentle- 
man does not play politics. He is very 
consistent. 

[Here the gayel fell.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Section 4 of the bill marks a complete 
departure from similar provisions in pre- 
vious public-debt legislation. Insofar as 
Federal taxation of the interest upon and 
gain from the sale or other disposition of 
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Federal securities is concerned, the bill 
removes the tax-exemption privilege 
with respect to all future issues of obli- 
gations of the United States and its 
agencies and instrumentalities. Such se- 
curities issued after the date of the en- 
actment of the pending bill will be sub- 
ject to Federal taxes to the same extent 
as private obligations. The removal of 
the tax-exemption privilege does not 
apply to the securities of the Territories 
and possessions of the United States or 
of the District of Columbia. 

The bill makes absolutely no change 
in existing law with respect to the Fed- 
eral taxation of State and local securi- 
ties or the State taxation of Federal se- 
curities. The change applies only to the 
Federal Government's taxation of its own 
securities and the securities of its agen- 
cies and instrumentalities. Since State 
and local securities are still exempt from 
Federal taxation, it is felt advisable to 
leave the Territories and possessions of 
the United States and the District of 
Columbia in the same category, since in 
most respects their functions and gov- 
ernmental structure are very similar to 
those of the States. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I will yield, but I 
hope the gentleman will make his ques- 
tion as brief as possible. 

Mr. PATMAN, It does, however, in- 
clude various instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government, such as the Farm 
Credit Administration, the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, the R. F. C., the 
Federal land banks, and so on. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It includes them, 
but it does not, for instance, include the 
District of Columbia and the Territories. 
In the past most Treasury bills and cer- 
tificates of indebtedness—that is, securi- 
ties maturing in 1 year or less—have been 
specifically exempted from Federal taxa- 
tion not only with respect to the interest 
thereupon but with respect to the gain 
from the sale of such securities, In gen- 
eral, the interest on Treasury notes and 
bonds has been subject to the surtax but 
not to the normal tax, and gain from the 
sale of such securities has been generally 
subjected to taxation in the same manner 
as other capital gains. 

It will be noted that section 4 of the 
bill abandons these distinctions and 
makes not only the interest upon all types 
of securities issued hereafter fully sub- 
ject to both the normal tax and the sur- 
tax, but also fully subjects the gains from 
sed sale of these securities to the income 


By taxing the income from the future 
issues of obligations of the United States 
and its instrumentalities, it is believed 
that the Federal Government will even- 
tually realize a net increase in revenue of 
from ninety to one hundred million dol- 
lars annually. According to figures pre- 
sented to your committee by the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Bell, the 
additional interest cost which the Gov- 
ernment will have to pay because of the 
removal of the Federal tax-exemption 
privilege will amount to only one-eighth 
of 1 percent in the case of long-term 
securities and from two to four one-hun- 
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dredths of 1 percent in the case of short- 
term obligations. It is estimated that 
even after taking these additional inter- 
est costs into consideration the net addi- 
tional revenue which will be secured will 
eventually total ninety or one hundred 
million dollars annually. 

This is deemed to be a very appropriate 
time for the Federal Government to put 
its own house in order with respect to 
tax-exempt securities. A great deal of 
controversy has raged over this question 
and points are involved about which con- 
stitutional lawyers differ. The legisla- 
tion here concerned, however, raises no 
constitutional question. The relation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States is not affected. To fully subject 
Federal securities to the Federal income 
tax seemed to your commitee particularly 
appropriate in connection with the 
financing of the national-defense pro- 
gram. Here we must exert a superlative 
cooperative effort—every class will be 


called upon to contribute to the fulfill- 


ment of our plans. People in all walks 
of life will purchase the securities author- 
ized by the pending bill. Everyone 
should be called upon to share in the 
enormous task of supplying the revenue 
with which this program will be financed 
and these securities retired. It is fitting, 
therefore, from an equitable point of view 
that no particular class of security hold- 
ers should receive preferential treatment. 
This result cannot be obtained so long as 
some securities are issued with tax-ex- 
emption privileges, for which the poorer 
classes of investors will pay little or noth- 
ing, but are worth a great deal to wealth- 
ier security holders. 

Mr. RICH. I share that view exactly. 
Why can we not get a bill brought in here 
that will eliminate that after we retire 
the bonds that we have already issued? 
Why cannot that be accomplished? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is what this 
bill intends to do with reference to Fed- 
eral securities. So far as State and mu- 
nicipal securities are concerned, there is 
a constitutional question involved, and 
we do not think this is the opportune time 
to go into that matter, although it may 
come up later. We are going as far as 
we can consistently go in this bill by pro- 
viding not only for the taxation of the in- 
terest therefrom but also for the taxation 
of the gains that may accrue from the 
sale or exchange of these securities. For 
instance, if you sell these securities at a 
profit, that profit will be sukject to the 
income tax, the same as the interest. I 
feel we are taking a wise and proper step 
in this respect. 

Mr. RICH. Do we understand that the 
bonds that will be issued pursuant to this 
bill will not be tax-free? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. They will not be 
free from Federal income tax if they are 
issued after the effective date of this bill 
unless they are issued in pursuance of a 
contract entered into, before the effective 
date of this bill, between the Federal 
Housing Authority or the Maritime Com- 
mission and persons obtaining loans 
from these agencies. Otherwise, the in- 
terest upon and the profit from the sale 
of Federal securities issued hereafter 
will be subject to Federal taxation, just 
the same as any other income. 
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I know the minority members have 
signed a unanimous report against this 
bill. Their main contention is that it 
opens the door and is an invitation to ex- 
travagance. I do not believe that such 
contentions are in any respect pertinent 
to this bill. The time to fight extrava- 
gance is when appropriation bills are 
brought in here for consideration. So far 
as appropriations may be reduced and 
still be in accord with the proper activ- 
ities of the Government, I am as heartily 
in favor and join as enthusiastically in 
the program of economy as any Member 
of this House. I bow to no man in my 
desire to accomplish that. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes; I yield briefly. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I would like to say 
that Secretary Morgenthau appeared be- 
fore our Subcommittee of the Post Office 
and Treasury Departments, of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, and sub- 
mitted testimony extensively, to the ex- 
tent of five pages, on the question of rais- 
ing the Federal debt limit, all of which 
harmonizes with the ‘jentleman’s very 
learned and able presentation of the mat- 
ter. I asked unanimous consent, and 
obtained it, to insert his testimony at the 
conclusion of the gentleman’s remarks. 
I just wanted to make that statement so 
that it would be understood that his testi- 
mony is to follow your remarks; 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


(Secretary Morgenthau’s testimony 
was as follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY MoRGENTHAU, In., SEC- 
RETARY OF THE TREASURY, BEFORE SuBcom- 
MITTEE ON TREASURY DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1940 


Mr. Luptow. Now, Mr. Secretary, there is 
probably more acute discussion of the statu- 
tory debt limit than of anything else at this 
time. The statutory debt limit, I believe, is 
$45,000,000,000, plus the §4,000,000,000 of 
national-defense authorization. You re- 
cently, if I recall correctly, suggested that it 
would be wise to increase the debt limit to 
$65,000,000,000. 

Secretary MorcentHau. I might explain 
there that if you take the $45,000,000,000 
plus the $4,000,000,000, you have $49,000,000,- 
000, and then if you take the money that 
Congress has appropriated for the national 
defense and other purposes, and if all that 
money was spent, the debt limit would be 
close to $65,000,000,000. 

Mr. LupLow. You suggested, I believe, that 
the $65,000,000,000 figure was based more or 
less on a survey of the national-defense 
requirements. 

Secretary Morcenrnav. Unfortunately, I 
have to hold press conferences twice a week. 
I am asked a lot of questions, and I do the 
best I can to answer them. I have a table 
here, which was just given me this morning, 
and I will hand you a copy of it. Of course, 
this is a Treasury estimate, and not one of the 
Bureau of the Budget. The estimated un- 
expended balances of appropriations, as of 
June 30, 1940, excluding the Post Office De- 
partment, amount to $3,300,000,000; the ap- 
propriations for 1941 and subsequent fiscal 
years, excluding the Post Office Department, 
amount to about $15,100,000,000, making the 
total for which funds must be raised, $18,400,- 
000,000. If you deduct from that the esti- 
mated receipts for the fiscal year 1941, 
amounting as now estimated to $6,600,000,- 
000, the net amount to be borrowed will be 
$11,800,000,000. The debt outstanding on 
June 30 accounted for $43,219,000,000 of our 
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existing borrowing power, which would mean, 
if these figures are correct, that the statutory 
debt limit should be raised to not less than 
$55,000,000,000. 

Mr. Luptow. How long would that figure 
carry the Government’s expenditures? 

Secretary Morcentuav. If Congress, or if 
the Congress which is to meet, should not 
vote a dollar of new money—what I am 
trying to do here is just to lay before you a 
picture of it as of today. 

Mr. Luptow. In other words, you are cov- 
ering what we have appropriated or author- 
ized to date? 

Secretary MorcENTHAU. Yes. 

Mr. BELL. The authorizations are not in 
this picture. This deals with just the ap- 
propriations. There are over $8,000,000,000 
of authorizations on the books, which are 
not included in this total. 

Mr. Taber. You do not mean by that con- 
tract authorizations on the basis of appro- 
priation bills, but you mean authorizations 
like those in Army and Navy bills that come 
from the Naval Affairs and Military Affairs 
Committees? 

Mr. BELL. Yes; but some of them come from 
the appropriation bills also. 

Mr. Luptow. This statement that the Sec- 
retary has referred to may go into the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

Appropriations and public debt 
Total (all 
departments, etc.) 
Estimated unexpended bal- 

ances of appropriations as 

of June 30, 1940 (exclud- 

ing Post Office) $3, 300, 000, 000 
Appropriations for 1941 and 

subsequent fiscal years 

(excluding Post Office)... 15, 100, 000, 000 


Total for which funds 


Deduct estimated receipts 
for fiscal year 1941 6, 600, 000, 000 
Net amount to be 
Gross debt under statutory 
limitation on June 30, 
1940 (includes future ac- 
cruals on United States 
savings bonds outstanding 
on this date and excludes 
debt not under statutory 


Umitations) 43, 219, 000, 000 


Statutory debt limi- 
tation should be 
raised to not less 
55, 019, 000, 000 
NOV. 30, 1940 
General debt limitation. $45, 000, 000, 000 
Debt outstanding there- 


ric: |. Giese eee oe eon 44, 277, 000, 000 
Balance of borrowing 
authorization 723, 000, 000 
National-defense limitation. 4, 000, 000, 000 
Debt outstanding there- 
pT RETIRES LCS SLE 302, 000, 000 
Balance of borrowing 
authorization 3. 698, 000, 000 
Total borrowing 
authorization 4. 421. 000. 000 


Secretary MORGENTHAU. As of this date, 
Congress has voted and appropriated enough 
money, if it were all spent, to make necessary 
a debt limit of $55,000,000,000. On the basis 
of the money appropriated we will need a debt 
limit of that amount. That does not take 
into account any action that the new Con- 
gress may take. r 

Mr. Mamon. It just takes into considera- 
tion the collection of taxes for this year? 
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Secretary MORGENTHAU. Yes. We deduct 
the estimated receipts for the fiscal year 1941, 
of $6,600,000,000. That is the position as of 
today. 

Mr. KEEFE. Can you estimate about how 
long it will take to spend those appropria- 
tions that you have included in your esti- 
mate? How long will that project itself into 
the future? 

Secretary MorceNTHAU. That is, this 
money, not taking into consideration any 
additional action by Congress? 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes. 

Secretary MorcentHav. It would be a 
guess. It would be until the last dollar was 
spent, and I would not want to guess at it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Generally, would it run along 
through the fiscal year 1942? 

Secretary MORGENTHAU. Some of it might, 
but certainly the bulk of it would not. 

Mr. KEEFE. If this picture is to be really 
understandable, we would have to add to this 
total of $55,000,000,000 the amount that this 
present Congress wil! appropriate. 

Secretary MorcentHav. That is right, less 
any contemplated revenue to be received in 
the fiscal year 1942. — 

Mr. KEEFE. I have not seen the Budget es- 
timates, but I imagine that they amount to 
89,000. 000.000 or 810,000,000, 000, without any- 
thing additional for national defense. 

Secretary MorcentHav. I have not seen 
them, either. 

Mr. KEEFE. They would have to be added to 
that figure you gave. 

Secretary MorGENTHAU. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. And you would take the esti- 
mated revenue receipts for this fiscal year? 

Mr. BELL. You would have to add to the 
Secretary’s figure next year’s Budget deficit. 
You would have to take the total of those ap- 
propriations, less receipts, and add it to this 
figure in order to get a debt limitation to 
carry through the fiscal year 1942. 

Mr. KEEFE. I want to ask one further ques- 
tion: According to your present expectation, 
this is going to boost the debt requirements 
up to the figure which you have just indi- 
cated, or to at least $65,000,000,000 at the end 
of the fiscal year 1942. 

Secretary MorcENTHAU. Close to it. I am 
doing a lot of guessing, but I think I am on 
the conservative side. 

Mr. Luptow. To provide a reasonable statu- 
tory cushion for the future, you think that 
the debt limit shoud be fixed somewhere 
around $65,000,000,000? 

Secretary MORGENTHAU. Do you mind if I 
answer that a little differently? 

Mr. Luptow. All right. 

Secretary MORGENTHAU. I have put before 
you gentlemen what the position is as of 
today, with the amount of money that Con- 
gress has actually voted. Taking into con- 
sideration what Congress has actually voted, 
that presents a figure of, roughly, $55,000,- 
000,000. Now, certainly Congress does not 
want to repudiate its own actions, and it will 
certainly make it possible for the Treasury 
to meet the contracts which Congress has 
authorized. Now, how much more you will 
do, or how many jumps you want to take, I 
do not know, and I do not know how much 
you like to be bothered by having me come 
up here. 

Mr. Luprow. Your use of the word “jumps” 
brings to my mind here what I have seen 
suggested by certain persons, who appear to 
be thoughtful persons, that it might be 
advisable, in order to make Congress and the 
country more debt conscious and to prob- 
ably hold expenditures down, to increase the 
statutory debt limit in increments, and not 
all at one time, in increments of, say, $2,- 
000,000,000, $3,000,000,000, or 85,000,000, 000 
at a time, rather than cover the larger scope 
of a high debt limit at one jump. 

Secretary MorcENTHAU. I can give an ex- 
ample of that: In talking some matters over 
with the Speaker once, I said, “If these 
boilers need so many barrels of oil to produce 
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so much steam. Congress might give me 
three pipe lines instead of one in order to 
feed the boilers so as to produce so much 
steam.” The Speaker, who came from Texas, 
said, “Yes; but three pipe lines produce more 
friction than one.” Once you people have 
voted the money, the mere fact of raising the 
debt limit $1,000,000,000 at the time will 
make nobody spend less money. That is 
because Congress will have authorized the 
Spaun: and it will be a part of the 
aw. 

Mr. Taper. In other words, the bureau- 
crats will not save any money once they get 
the go sign, regardless of whether you raise 
the debt limit $1,000,000,000 at the time, or 
raise it by several billion dollars. 

Secretary MORGENTHAU. I dare say, with all 
due respect, that the place to save money is 
here, and not after you have voted it. This 
is the place to save it, because once you have 
voted it, it will be spent. 

Mr. JoHNson of West Virginia. And you 
have nothing to do with our voting the 
money. f 

Secretary MoRrGENTHAU. No. 

Mr. JoHNsON of West Virginia. You are a 
man on the outside to carry out our wishes. 

Secretary MORGENTHAU. That is it. 

Mr. Luprow. Have you given any thought 
to how high you feel the debt limit might 
safely go? 

Secretary MORGENTHAU. I think I should 
not predict that, if you do not mind, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. JoHNSON of West Virginia. If you knew 
how Congress would act in the future, you 
could probably give us some idea as to the 
debt limit. 

Secretary MorcentHav. I remember last 
year, holding my breath, and with beads of 
perspiration on my forehead, I suggested 
$50,000,000,000. 

Mr. Luptow. I did not notice the perspira- 
tion, but I can give you the exact language 
you used. You said: 

“I am willing to say now, gentlemen, that 
there is no particular danger involved if Con- 
gress would raise the debt limit to $50,000,- 
000,000. Beyond that I would not venture an 
opinion.” 


NATIONAL-DEFENSE FINANCING 


Mr, Keere. We have reached the point in 
the international situation where events are 
almost unpredictable at the present time. 

Secretary MorcentHav. That is true. We 
do not know from day to day what it will be. 

Mr. KEEFE. You are not able to tell what 
the debt limit should be because of the con- 
stantly recurring demands. The press this 
morning discussed the possibility of a billion 
dollars in a gift or loan to Great Britain. 
Now, how long that will continue, we do not 
know. 

Secretary MORGENTHAU. No; I do not know. 
What I am trying to do is to lay before you 
gentlemen the general situation as of today. 
That is what this piece of paper, or this table, 
is. It is an inventory of the situation. I do 
not believe, and never have believed, in try- 
ing to keep the lid down on the debt limit 
below what you gentlemen are voting, with 
the thought that it will save money, because 
it does not. Once Congress votes the money 
or authorizes contracts by the United States 
Government, it will be spent. 

Mr. Keere, With the present psychology of 
the public mind, if it is reflected by the 
action of Congress, we will be greatly speed- 
ing up the national defense, and nobody 
knows where it will go, or how much money 
will be required. Is that not true? 


gray MorcENTHAU. Yes, sir; that 1s 
e. 


Mr. Keere. In view of the national-defense 
program that has been proposed or sug- 
gested by the administration, there is no 
possibility that at any early time we can 
set any specific debt limit, in view of the 
contingencies that exist and the constant 
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appropriations that are being required for 
defense purposes. 

Secretary MORGENTHAU. That is right. That 
is the reason I do not want to make any 
prophecy as to how high the debt limit 
may go. 

Mr. Keere. Nobody knows that. 

Secretary MorcenTuHav. I do not think any- 
body who is sincere will say he knows that. 

Mr. Luptow. I would like to ask you how 
much, in your opinion, of the national-de- 
fense financing should be raised by taxes and 
what proportion by borrowings. Should we 


not, as far as possible, pay it out of current 


revenues instead of 
future generations? 

Secretary MORGENTHAU. If I may answer 
that in my own way, talking in my capacity 
as Secretary of the Treasury—and I must say 
that I do not know what facts the Bureau 
of the Budget may have, because it is no 
longer under the Treasury, so I do not have 
an opportunity for the intimate contact that 
I used to have with that Bureau when it was 
under the Treasury—what I would like to see 
personally would be this, that the revenues 
of the Government would at least be great 
enough to pay all the ordinary expenses of the 
Government, including the annual mainte- 
nance of our Army and Navy. I would also 
like to see a reasonable amount of revenue 
available so that each year we could retire 
a certain amount of the obligations issued to 
provide funds for the national-defense pro- 
gram. If that could be brought about, I 
think it would be a wholesome situation. 

Mr. LupLow. Was there not in the World 
War period a definite ratio established which 
was believed to be a safe financial basis to 
act on, namely, to pay one-third of the ex- 
penses of the war from revenues and two- 
thirds from borrowings? 

Mr. Bett, I do not think it was very definite 
as to one-third coming out of revenues and 
two-thirds from borrowings. 

Mr. LupLow. But that was the way it was 
intended to operate, was it not? 

Mr. BELL. As I recall, Secretary McAdoo 
made the statement at the beginning of the 
war that he hoped we would pay 50 percent 
of the war expenditures out of revenues, but 
it actually worked out about one-third from 
revenues and two-thirds from borrowings. 

Mr. Luptow. I wonder if you could not give 
an opinion of your own as to the desirability 
of such a ratio in connection with the present 
situation? 

Secretary Morcentuav. If the situation 
should work itself out, which means that if 
Congress should write the ticket of two-thirds 
from borrowings and one-third from revenues, 
I would be delighted to accept it. 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the explanation of the 
bill and its purposes has been so thor- 
oughly set forth by our distinguished 
chairman that it will be unnecessary for 
me to take any of the time I have allotted 
myself for that purpose. Iam here merely 
for the purpose of making clear what the 
attitude of the minority members is on 
this subject, although I believe it is very 
clearly expressed in the minority report. 

Of course, it is obvious that some addi- 
tional borrowing authority must be 
granted, and the question with us is, How 
much? We are quite certain that the 
$60,000,000,000 that we shall recommend 
will be quite sufficient, and I shall offer 
an amendment at the proper time and 
a motion to recommit to place the figure 
at $60,000,000,000. This will cover the 
necessities of the Treasury for at least 
a year and probably for a year and a half. 
The likelihood is that the Congress will 
be in almost continuous session during 
that time. 


passing the obligation to 
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We raised the debt limit $4,000,000,000 
in June, and a considerable amount of 
that has already been used. As stated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the fact 
of the matter is the Treasury will be in 
financial difficulties in May and will in 
a sense be unable to meet its obligations. 
I hope we shall not forget that we have 
accumulated deficits of $42,000,000,000 be- 
tween 1931 and 1942, and the deficits an- 
ticipated for this fiscal year will be some- 
thing over $6,000,000,000 and will be over 
$9,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 1942. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my desire to keep 
within the allotment of time; therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent to read a short 
editorial from this morning’s New York 
Herald Tribune, which so well expresses 
our position, perhaps better than I can 
do it in my own words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CROWTHER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, this 
is entitled “Intelligent Opposition”: 


The Republican members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, headed by Rep- 
resentative ALLEN T. TREADWAY, Of Massachu- 
setts, have filed a report in which they dis- 
sent from the majority’s action of earlier this 
week in voting an immediate increase in the 
Federal debt limit to $65,000,000,000. 

Since the minority members are prepared 
to accept an increase in the debt to $60,000,- 
000,000, some will say, perhaps, they are 
assuming a quibbling attitude. But this, it 
seems to us, is a totally wrong view of the 
situation. The burden of proof should not 
be upon those who urge that the debt be 
raised only by the minimum amount neces- 
sary, but upon those who believe that the 
existence of the emergency means that the 
Administration should be granted everything 
it demands, with no questions asked. We 
should be the last to countenance obstruc- 
tionist tactics on the part of any group at 
times such as these, but it seems to us that 
an intelligent and patriotic opposition has 
a twofold responsibility to the country in 
the present situation. On the one hand it 
should see that the Government obtains with 
a minimum delay all the powers that are 
genuinely necessary for the defense effort; 
on the other hand, it should be eternally 
on its guard lest the emergency be made the 
excuse for the seizure of new and superfluous 
powers and for an abandonment of all the 
peacetime standards of economy. 

The minority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee recognizes the need for raising the debt 
limit from the present figure of $49,000,- 
000,000, but it maintains that Congress 
would be going quite far enough at the pres- 
ent time in providing for the needs of the 
‘Treasury a year or a year and a half ahead. 
It is difficult to see anything either un- 
generous or unreasonable in such an attitude. 
But, in addition to this more or less negative 
proposal, the minority offers four positive sug- 
gestions which it believes should be incor- 
porated in the financing of the defense effort. 
These call for (1) the establishment of a non- 

congressional committee to coordi- 
nate Federal revenues and expenditures; (2) 
the adoption of a policy of strict economy 
with respect to nonmilitary expenditures; (3) 
the supervision of military appropriations 
with a view to seeing that they are expended 
“wisely and without waste,” and (4) an in- 
crease in Federal revenues so that the de- 
fense effort may be financed so far as possible 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

This is a constructive program which cer- 
tainly deserves the thoughtful consideration 
of Congress. And in presenting it the Re- 
publican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee are setting an excellent example of 
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how to steer an intelligent course between 
obstructionism, on the one hand, and “rub- 
ber stampism,” on the other. 


Mr. Chairman, I think we all realize 
the necessity of raising the debt limit at 
this time, but with Congress in session it 
appears to me that the $60,000,000,000 
will be adequate. Of course, I have been 
pleading during the last session of Con- 
gress, and made an address toward its 
close on that subject, for the committee 
to begin actively a study looking to a 
revision of our tax system. We have 
tried during the last 8 years of which I 
have been a member of the subcommittee 
on six or seven different occasions to have 
a thorough revision of our tax program, 
and have something of advanced thought 
and construction in connection with it, 
but each time we have been compelled 
by necessity to drop our revision and 
seek sources of revenue. The constantly 
increasing demands for revenue has 
made it necessary for the subcommittee 
to quit entirely its efforts to revise and 
reconstruct our tax legislation, to im- 
mediately seek new sources of revenue. 

New sources of revenues are gradually 
drying up. The States and the Federal 
Government are treading on each other’s 
toes in the effort to find new revenue. 
Nothing needs more of reconstruction and 
revision than our present tax law. I 
think we have wasted valuable time in 
this session of Congress. There is some 
logic in waiting until March 15 in order 
to find out what the returns will be from 
the two tax bills that we passed in 1940, 
but it seems to me that we might have 
used some of this time in preliminary 
spade work and advancing toward a task 
that is going to require the best efforts 
of the committee. 

Mr. THILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr, THILL. Under the terms of the 
bill the direct obligations of the Treasury 
are limited to $65,000,000,000. Does the 
gentleman have any idea what the 
amount of indirect obligations of the 
Government may be? 

Mr. CROWTHER. No; I do not, but 
let me say that this proposed $65,000,000,- 
000 limit does not contemplate the ex- 
penditures that will be made necessary 
by the passage of H. R. 1776 on last Sat- 
urday. Those expenditures are not in- 
cluded. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
KNUTSON]. - 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
2959 is an indictment of the most waste- 
ful and most extravagant administration 
in all the history of the Republic. When 
Mr. Roosevelt became President and set 
the wheels of experimentation going, the 
national debt was $22,000,000,000. To- 
day, less than 8 years thereafter, it has 
grown to the stupendous sum of over $45,- 
000,000,000, or $45 for every minute since 
the dawn of the Christian era. Before Mr. 
Roosevelt will have served one-half of 
his third term—which, by the way, I may 
say to my good friend from North Caro- 
lina, was bought with money out of the 
Federal Treasury—Mr. Roosevelt will 
have spent $97,546,000,000—more than 
was spent by all the Presidents or all the 
administrations from Washington down 
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to and including a portion of the Wilson 
administration, which includes the cost of 
the War of 1812, the numerous Indian 
wars, the Mexican War, the Civil War, 
and the Spanish-American War. 

No wonder Mr. Morgenthau, in appear- 
ing before our committee to urge the en- 
actment of this legislation, told us that 
the financial condition of the country was 
causing him many sleepless nights. We 
assured the Secretary that he had lots of 
company; in fact, I guess about the only 
place where they are not losing any sleep 
is down there at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. 

As the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CROWTHER] told you, this is the second 
time within less than 8 months that we 
have been called upon to raise the na- 
tional-debt limit. We raised it last June, 
as you recall, from $45,000,000,000 to 
$49,000,000,000, and now we are asked to 
raise it another $16,000,000,000 or maybe 
you will understand it better when I say 
sixteen thousand million dollars. They 
tell us it is necessary to increase the limit 
by this amount because Uncle Sam is 
going to be scraping the bottom of the 
bin in May and will be unable to meet 
current expenses if we do not pass an 
authorization for a further increase in 
the national debt. 

Of course, none of us wishes to see the 
Government fail to meet its current ob- 
ligations, but we of the minority in the 
Committee on Ways and Means take the 
position that a $16,000,000,000 increase 
at this time is not warranted. We are 
willing to go along on $60,000,000,000, to 
raise the limit to $60,000,000,000, which 
would carry us through the fiscal year 
1942. Congress is going to be in constant 
session; in fact, I have sent home for my 
fishing rods because I do not expect to 
be able to get back to Minnesota to do 
any fishing this summer. If it becomes 
apparent later on that a further increase 
in the debt limit be necessary to meet 
running expenses, of course, Congress 
will have to authorize it. 

It has been my observation that 
Brother Roosevelt will spend all the 
money that we give him, and if he does 
not have it he will spend it anyway. He 
is running the Government on a sort of 
installment payment plan, so much down 
and so much a month for the rest of our 
lives. 

I call your attention to the stupendous 
increase that has been made in Govern- 
ment spending. The revenues of the 
Government have increased from $3,190,- 
000,000 in 1931 to $8,275,000,000, which 
is the estimated revenue receipts for 
1942. I anticipate that someone who is 
to follow me on the majority side will 
use that tremendous increase in Govern- 
ment revenues as a sort of bouquet for 
Brother Roosevelt. They will point out 
how low Federal receipts were back in 
1931. Anticipating that point, may I 
say that we were in the midst of a de- 
pression Lack in 1931 that was world- 
wide, and the depression in this country 
was wholly due to the war that you 
Democrats promised to keep us out of 
in 1917. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Briefly. 

Mr, STEFAN. The House Committee 
on Appropriations will soon bring in the 
appropriation bill making appropriations 
for the Treasury Department; In the 
hearings the gentleman will find that 
the annual interest on our public debt 
as it stands today runs well over $1,000,- 
000,000, but when we increase our public 
debt to $69,000,000,000 the interest will 
run something over $1,600,000,000. It 
will represent a little more than one- 
half the Government receipts in 1931. I 
wonder if the gentleman has thought 
about how that is going to affect the 
taxpayer, who will eventually have to pay 
this bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course, we will 
have to substitute the wringer for the 
eagle on the national coat of arms. If 
the gentleman’s work on the Committee 
on Appropriations is giving him concern, 
let me reassure him that under the lease- 
lend bill we passed on Saturday the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will have very 
little to do in the future. All those de- 
tails will be taken care of down at the 
other end of the Avenue. I have an idea 
that the tombstone cutters are going to 
have a lot of work right after next 
election. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Inas- 
much as the gentleman has referred to 
taxes and the Treasury receipts of 1931, 
I believe it would be very helpful to the 
Members of the House if the gentleman 
would place in his remarks a table show- 
ing the tax receipts and the deficit for the 
8 years previous to the present admin- 
istration. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will insert at this 
point the figures ashed for by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The following table will give the House 
an idea of how the public debt has in- 
creased the past 12 years and this, not- 
withstanding the fact that the net reve- 
nues have increased from $3,190,000,000 
in 1931 to an estimated income of $8,275,- 
000,000 in 1942. During the same period 
the annual expenditures of the Federal 
Government increased from $3,652,000,- 
000 to $17,485,000,000, and assuming that 
the Budget estimates of expenditures for 
1941-42 are correct, the Federal Govern- 
ment will have spent in that period the 
gigantic sum of $97,546,000,000. These 
are figures that can hardly be grasped by 
astronomers who compute mileage be- 


tween the various heavenly bodies. The 
table follows: 

Net revenues | Public debt 
Year ending Junie 30— 

S $3, 190, 000, 000 | $16, 801, 000, 000 
1932.. 2, 006, 000, 000 | 19, 487, 000, 000 
1933.. 2.080, 000, 000 | 22, 539, 000, 600 
1934.. 3, 116, 000, 000 27, 058, 000. 000 
1935.. 3, 800, 000, 000 | 28, 701, 000, 000 
1936.. 4, 116, 000, 000 | 33, 778, 000, 000 
1037 5, 029, 000, 000 | 30, 425, 000, 000 
1938.. 5,855, 000,000 | 37, 165, 000, 000 
1939.. --| 5, 165,000,000 | 40, 440, 000, 000 
7540 5,887, 000, 000 | 42. 908. 000, 000 
1941 (estimate) 1. 7,013, 000, 000 | 49, 157, 000, 000 
1942 (estimate) 1.-.| 8, 275, 000, 000 | 58, 367, 000, 000 

Total... 55, 032, 000, 00 


1 Compiled from 1942 Budget, table 8, p. 1046. 
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I may say that our deficits have been 
getting bigger and redder. Of course, I 
can understand how the color red would 
have an appeal for many of the long- 
hared boys on the majority side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I as- 
sume that while the deficits have been 
growing greater and greater our tax re- 
ceipts have been growing greater and 
greater at the same time. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Let me assure my 
good friend that when bigger and better 
deficits are found, Brother Roosevelt will 
find them, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In the last report 
of the Treasury, in June 1940, there is a 
table showing that when we entered the 
war, our whole gross Federal debt was 
$1,225,000,000 plus. The gentleman from 
Nebraska tells us that the interest on this 
debt when we enter this war will be 
$1,600,000,000, or nearly $400,000,000 
larger than the whole debt was before we 
entered the last war. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It will be several 
times that big before we get through. 
CApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, it is my purpose to address 
myself briefly to one phase only of this 
bill and that is the $65,000,000,000 limita- 
tion. I favor that limit. 

I have, of course, read the recommen- 
dations in the minority report and take 
no exception to the editorial published in 
the New York Tribune praising the first 
four. The first four of those recommen- 
dations are good ones on general prin- 
ciples, but, of course, they have no bear- 
ing at all on what is under consideration 
here today. We cannot put an amend- 
ment on this bill to provide for a joint 
congressional committee. We cannot do 
more than say to the Appropriations 
Committee that we would like for that 
committee to economize in nonmilitary 
expenditures, We cannot put anything in 
this bill to guarantee that none of this 
debt increase will be unwisely spent, and 
we cannot put in this bill more than we 
have put in it to pay currently as large 
a part of the defense program as pos- 
sible, namely, to make the income from 
future issues of Government bonds fully 
taxable. Now, we come down to the only 
pertinent observation of the minority and 
that, I think, grows out of a misunder- 
standing of the figures actually involved. 
So I am going to address my remarks 
primarily to my distinguished colleagues 
on the minority side, because I think if 
we could agree on the figures we would 
then be in agreement on what action 
should be taken. I address my remarks 
to the ranking minority Member, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York, 
Dr. CROWTHER, who is always as fair as 
he is patriotic, and he is always both. I 
address my remarks also to my distin- 
guished colleague from New Jersey [Mr. 
McLean], one of the outstanding lawyers 
of the country, who makes a financial 
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sacrifice every year he stays in Washing- 
ton to serve his district, State, and Na- 
tion. I realize, of course, that on certain 
fundamental, international issues, I have 
not seen eye to eye with my Republican 
colleagues. I have never been an isola- 
tionist. I thought the Republican lead- 
ers were wrong 21 years ago when they 
defeated the League of Nations. I 
thought they were wrong when they tried 
to block us from getting away from the 
restrictive features of the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff bill that were stifling our foreign 
trade. I thought they were wrong when 
they opposed our efforts to amend the 
Neutrality Act in order to furnish supplies 
on a cash-and-carry basis to Great Brit- 
ain, and I thought they were wrong when 
they voted against the lease-lend bill on 
Saturday to render aid of a material 
character and not just soft-spoken words 
and expressions of love for democracy 
and admiration for the undaunted cour- 
age of the British. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. If the Republicans were 
wrong in trying to change the Neutrality 
Act, then I would gather from the gentle- 
man’s statement that because a great 
many of them objected to the lease-lend 
bill that the gentleman is in favor of 
giving the President authority to give 
away everything that we have to any- 
body that he may think needsit. If that 
is the way the gentleman feels that we 
should treat the American people, then 
he is entirely different in his views from 
what I think, because I think we ought 
to try to take care of our own American 
people first and then, if we have any- 
thing with which to aid or assist foreign 
countries, we can use our best efforts to 
that end. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I do 
not think the observation of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
justified. Before the bill was passed we 
put a definite limitation on what we 
could give away of our own supplies, and 
the other supplies were contingent upon 
future appropriations of the Congress; 
and I want to point out, in giving you 
the actual figures on debt limitations, 
how it will be impossible for the 160 
Members, largely on the Republican side, 
who voted for the Fish amendment, to 
lend $2,000,000,000 to Great Britain as 
aid—because they said they wanted to 
aid Great Britain—to lend them one red 
cent unless we raise this limitation to 
$65,000,000,000. 

I assume that, notwithstanding the 
difference I have mentioned on the sub- 
ject of isolationism, the Republicans who 
voted for that amendment to lend $2,- 
000,000,000 to Great Britain were sincere 
in their stand and do not want to take 
action now that would make that impos- 
sible of accomplishment. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one further question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Very 
briefly. 

Mr. RICH. Is the gentleman in favor 
of a debt limit of $65,000,000,000 now? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I am; 
and since the gentleman knows so well 
that I have consistently voted for econ- 
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omy in this House, and knows that when 
it comes to voting for economy, as well as 
talking about it, I yield to no Member of 
the House, save only the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and, pos- 
sibly, his colleague the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser], the gentleman 
will realize that when I rise to support a 
debt limit above what the minority has 
recommended I must have some good and 
sufficient reason for doing it. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
for a brief question. 

Mr. BROOKS. As a matter of fact, is 
not the only way we can proceed with the 
national-defense program and with as- 
sistance to England by increasing the 
debt limit at this time? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Very 
definitely; and I propose to show you the 
figures that lead me to that conclusion. 

I hope I am not now speaking in any 
partisan way. My colleagues know there 
has never been any aisle that I have hesi- 
tated to cross on any economic issue when 
I felt the welfare of the people was at 
stake. I was one Democrat 2 years ago 
who spoke against another kind of lease- 
lend, a $3,000,000,000 bill, said to be 
the answer to recovery, and I got time 
yielded to me from the Republican side, 
and spoke against the bill, and was de- 
lighted when we were able to defeat it. 
On many economy issues I have not hesi- 
tated to cross the aisle to support motions 
that came from the Republican side in 
the interest of economy. 

In 1935 I took this floor in opposition 
to the pending bill to appropriate $4,800,- 
000,000 for relief and recovery. At that 
time I pointed out that in the midst of 
the depression in 1933 we had appropri- 
ated only $330,000,000 for relief, and no 
one, so far as I knew, had starved. We 
increased that the next year by 300 per- 
cent, and then we came to the appro- 
priation of $4,800,000,000. I vigorously 
opposed it with all the power I had, but 
unfortunately to no effect, and I pre- 
dicted then that if we continued that type 
of enormous expenditure, I felt it would 
be conducive to extravagance and we 
would live to see the national debt rise to 
$50,000,000,000. Isaid that with a shud- 
der, but unfortunately not many other 
people shuddered at that time, and now 
we come to raising the debt limit to 
$65,000,000,000. And some of you are 
asking why, if you believe in economy, 
you favor a $65,000,000,000 debt limit. 
That is what I propose to explain now. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? é 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. I admire the gentleman, 
but I think if he could get the other Mem- 
bers on his side of the House who are not 
here in the hall to listen to what he has 
to say it would be a mighty fine thing, 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would be glad to have the gentleman 
justify the sixty-five billion debt limit. I 
appreciate his interest in the matter. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. That is 
the reason that I am coming to the point 
I sought to make when I first rose. 

The 1942 Budget just submitted esti- 
mates that the gross public debt of the 
United States will be $58,367,000,000 on 
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June 30, 1942. This debt, as stated, does 
not include the future accruals on United 
States savings bonds, which must be pro- 
vided for under any limitation of the 
outstanding debt fixed by the Congress. 
What this accrual will amount to is, of 
course, difficult to estimate at this time, 
as it depends largely upon the program 
which the Treasury will adopt for the 
sale of additional savings securities. I 
am advised that the annual sales of 
United States savings bonds are now run- 
ning at approximately $1,000,000,000 a 
year. -If these should be increased to, 
say, $3,000,000,000, it would be necessary 
to provide for $1,000,000,000 additional 
debt limitation to take care of the fu- 
ture accruals on such securities. Neither 
does the debt as stated include any ex- 
penditures that might be made under 
the pending lend-lease bill or any further 
expansion of our national-defense pro- 
gram, if that should become necessary. 
It would seem that Congress should pro- 
vide some cushion for these possibilities, 
and I should not think that the limit 
fixed by this bill provides an unreason- 
able amount. Of course, it is understood 
that the Treasury would never borrow 
funds in excess of the expenditure pro- 
grams formulated under appropriations 
duly made by the Congress. 

Now as to appropriations. According 
to the Budget document, we have a na- 
tional-defense program of $28,500,- 
000,000. It is true that it will not all be 
appropriated by the end of the fiscal year 
1942, but a very large part of it will be 
appropriated. I am sure that no one 
would contend that the Congress should 
not provide the Treasury with sufficient 
borrowing authority to meet all of the 
appropriations which Congress has made 
or contemplates making during this ses- 
sion, less the estimated receipts for this 
and next year. 

I have a table which shows that the 
debt limit of $65,000,000,000 fixed by this 
bill will just about take care of the ap- 
propriations made and those contem- 
plated in the Budget after eliminating 
the appropriations for our sinking fund. 
Here again nothing has been included 
for aid to Great Britain or any further 
expansion of our national-defense pro- 
gram over and above what is contem- 
plated in the Budget document. 
Necessary debt limitation to meet appropria- 


tions made and contemplated in 1942 
Budget, less estimated receipts 


[In millions of dollars] 


Unexpended balances, June 30,1940. 3,300 
Appropriations for 1941 ——— - 15, 100 
Appropriations for 19422 15, 065 

Supplemental appropriations carried 
in 1942 Budget (p. A-81) - 3, 500 
Total appropriations 136, 965 

Less: 

Estimated net receipts for 1941. 7,013 
Estimated net receipts for 1942. 8, 275 
15, 288 
21,677 

Gross debt subject to limitation, 
June 30, 1940.-.-.-.......- ONES. 43,219 


Necessary debt limitation, 
June 30, 1942_.------------ 


1 Excludes appropriations for public-debt 
Tetirements and from postal revenues. 
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In the light of these figures, which were 
submitted to me today by a Treasury of- 
ficial, those who oppose a $65,000,000,000 
limit not only do not want to render aid 
to Great Britain, they are willing even to 
take a chance on our own defense. I am 
for economy, yes; but agree with Pinck- 
ney, of South Carolina, “Millions for de- 
defense.” Let us take no chances on that 
vital issue. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield now to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman]. 

ARMY AND NAVY WIN VICTORY ON HOME FRONT 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Congress should feel elated. The press 
of Saturday advised us that striking 
members of the C. I. O., Local 248, U. A. 
W. A., headed by Harold Christoffel, have 
finally consented that completed equip- 
ment vitally needed by the War and Navy 
Departments shall be turned over to those 
Departments, provided the union desig- 
rch the men who are to do the removal 
work. 

Christoffel, head of Local 248, U. A. 
W. A., C. I. O., was a member of the 
executive board of the Communist pro- 
visional committee of the C. I. O. and 
has been designated by the Communist 
candidate for attorney general of Wis- 
consin as a loyal Communist. 

It certainly must be gratifying to the 
high command of the Army and the Navy 
and to the President of the United States, 
who is Commander in Chief of both, that 
the C. I. O., with this Communist at its 
head, has finally consented to release this 
vitally needed material. 

Our Wear and Navy Departments, 
which are spending billions of dollars 
for national defense and who will be 
called upon to direct the war which the 
President is about to get us into and 
which the poor man will be called upon 
to fight and pay for, have won a victory. 

You may recall that more than a year 
ago an afiiliate of the C. I. O. at Detroit 
held up the Navy equipment for some- 
thing like 41 days. This equipment at 
Milwaukee has been held up only 20 days 
up to today—a partial victory, as this 
strike has so far continued 21 days less 
than the Detroit strike, 

Under the agreement the War and 
Navy Departments, your Government and 
mine, made with the C. I. O., Navy mate- 
rial was to move the morning of Feb- 
ruary 8, and Army materials will begin 
to move today. 

Perhaps the C. I. O. will let us have 
a little more later on. Let us hope that 
when the President, under the lend- 
lease bill, begins to ask for a billion or 
two dollars’ worth of material, the C. I. O. 
will be equally complacent. 

Col. Donald Armstrong, ordnance exec- 
utive officer in the Chicago district, had 
complained that the strike, which still 
continues, was holding up the entire 
United States powder-manufacturing 
program, and, I quote, “endangering the 
safety of the country.” 

Colonel Armstrong had sought the re- 
lease of what he termed “key equipment” 
and had given notice that “the Army 
cannot sit back and let national defense 
be sabotaged by failure to deliver this 
material.” He further said: 
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One hundred and thirty million people are 
not going to sit back and do nothing about it. 

War Department officials in Washington are 
upset by the potential delay in getting this 
equipment out. We are maintaining an ab- 
solutely neutral attitude with respect to the 
issues in the dispute, but are extremely anxi- 
ous for this machinery. It is key equipment, 
and the whole United States powder program 
is blocked because o? it. 

Somebody in Milwaukee has to accept the 
responsibility for failure to get this equip- 
ment out. 


So the company consented that Ameri- 
can citizens should be denied the oppor- 
tunity to aid in getting the equipment 
out and permitted the C. I. O. local, “red” 
from its toenails to the crown of its head, 
to designate the men to move it. 

Have we any assurance that, if real 
danger comes to our shores, these Com- 
munists, working in conjunction with 
their “red” brethren in Russia, will not be 
an effective fifth column by holding up 
production, destroying material already 
manufactured? 

It is to be hoped that the colonel will 
not be impolite to nor offend the C. I. O. 
nor Harold Christoffel to such an extent 
that it or he refuses to carry out the 
agreement. War and Navy officials 
should remember that Sidney Hillman of 
the Defense Commission is also a vice 
president of the C. I. O. and, if displeased, 
he may insist that the War Department 
refuse to accept this much-needed ma- 
terial. 

He inay follow the same course he did 
with reference to the Ford contract, 
where, as you recall, he refused to let the 
Ford organization produce defense mate- 
rial for the reason, among others, that 
Ford refused to compel his employees to 
pay Sidney’s C. I. O. the money they 
demanded. 

It is a wonderful thing to serve two 
masters; to get away with it. Hillman of 
the Defense Commission is charged with 
getting production—as a member of the 
Defense Commission; and, as vice presi- 
dent of the C. I. O., he prevents produc- 
tion until honest American citizens pay 
an organization affiliated with the or- 
ganization of which he is vice president 
for the privilege of doing it. 

And Sidney Hillman says that we do 
not need any new labor legislation; that 
the present situation is “very satisfac- 
tory.” It ought to be; with Eleanor 
Roosevelt encouraging strikes and so aid- 
ing his organizing drive by telling us the 
President has power to take over Ford; 
with the War Department denying a con- 
tract to Henry Ford, even though he 
would have saved us $250,000. Hillman 
and the Communists are sitting pretty, 
but I doubt if they are satisfied or will 
be until they have brought about their 
revolution. 

It may be that Congressmen who let 
the C. I. O. tie up the defense program, 
let Sidney Hillman sabotage that pro- 
gram, will hear from their constituents 
along in November 1942; that is, if we 
have an election then, and if the voters 
have not forgotten that many of them 
were denied the right to work on the 
defense program. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 
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Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I compliment the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] on his states- 
manlike attitude in the past in his ef- 
forts to accomplish economy in the 
expenditure of public money. He has 
been one out of a few on the Democratic 
side who has ever been courageous 
enough to do that. If the Democratic 
leadership and the Democratic Party 
had followed the position taken by the 
gentleman from Virginia we would not 
be today in the position we are in as 
far as this gigantic debt is concerned. 
For instance, as he outlined, there was 
an appropriation of four and a half bil- 
lion dollars and another one of $3,000,- 
000,000 and others so that nearly 
$10,000,000,000 would have been saved if 
the gentleman’s advice had been fol- 
lowed. But extravagance was the 
watchword. I may say for the benefit 
of those new Congressmen that I have 
watched with a great deal of interest 
this terrific orgy of spending. They will 
be surprised to learn perhaps that when 
the depression first came down, with a 
good deal of timidity we appropriated 
$150,000,000 with which to break the 
back of the depression. We thought we 
were courageous when we appropriated 
the gigantic sum of $150,000,000, $100,- 
000,000 to be spent in building post 
offices and other public buildings 
throughout the country, and $50,000,000 
to be spent in the city of Washington. 
Various Members of Congress at that 
time made suggestions as to how much 
it would take to break the depression. 
The highest figure that I recall was a 
figure advanced by one of the United 
States Senators, and he was courageous 
enough to say that if we appropriated 
$10,000,000,000 we would be sure to break 
the depression. Then the time came 
when we had to appropriate at one time 
in one year four and a half billion dol- 
lars, and that was when the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina 
Mr. Doucuton] should have stood up 
and spoken against extravagance. 

Iam not saying that as critical of the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, because I know that in his own 
heart he has not been in favor of these 
extravagances. But today we find our- 
selves owing more money, I think, than 
any country in the history of the world 
ever owed, and still we are at peace. We 
are not at war with anybody. We say 
proudly that we are not at war, but still 
we owe more debt than any other nation 
in the history of the world. What are 
we doing about it? We are running into 
debt every day $25,000,000 or more. 

Mr. DINGELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. No. If I have 
time I will be glad to yield later, but not 
now. We are running behind at the rate 
of $25,000,000 or more every day. 

I do not like to criticize the Democrats 
as one group for that, because I know 
they do not like that. But here is the 
only real criticism I ever make of our 
President. The only criticism I ever 
make when I am dead in earnest, I say 
that I cannot see how the President can 
spend this money and laugh about it. 
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Most people dislike to go in debt. But 
our President is not one of them. Mor- 
genthau said at the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee that he does 
not sleep at night. Nobody ever heard 
the President say a word about losing any 
sleep. He spends and spends without re- 
gard to any future. He says, “Oh, the 
dollar sign is a crazy sign.” My friends, 
you cannot pay that debt by calling the 
dollar sign a crazy sign. You cannot pay 
it by taking off the dollar sign from in 
front. What is our position today? We 
say in this report—we Republican mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
say that it is our judgment that we ought 
to vote against this bill unless it is re- 
duced from $65,000,000,000 to $60,000,- 
000,000. Why do we say that? We say 
that at the end of 1942 $58,000,000,000 
will be the outstanding obligations, but we 
go to $60,000,000,000. We appreciate that 
something is going to come out of this 
lease-lend bill. The money has to come 
from somewhere to pay that, and we have 
to pay the bill. But no appropriation has 
been made yet for that sum. And, as a 
matter of fact, the lease-lend bill is not a 
law as yet. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Would not the 
extra $2,000,000,000 there take care of the 
$2,000,000,000 that the Republicans voted 
for last Saturday which the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] has just 
referred to? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That will an- 
swer that question. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Do you not believe that if 
you have a child that is a spendthrift 
and you want to try to check it, the 
thing to do is not to give it all it wants, 
but give it a little at a time and try to 
teach it the value of money? Do you 
not think we ought to do the same thing 
with this Government? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The gentle- 
man is exactly right. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What the Govern- 
ment needs is a guardian. 

Mr. DINGELL. Will the gentleman 
yield to me now? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. I think in fairness to 
those who are going to read this very 
fine speech by the gentleman from Ohio 
he ought to put down voluntarily his 
record of his own vote on expenditures. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I would be 
glad to do so. 

Mr. DINGELL. I think it would be 
very enlightening. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I would be 
very glad to do so. I am proud of my 
record in that respect. I have voted 
against many billions of these wasteful 
extravagances. I voted against the $4,- 
000,000,000 and I voted against the $3,- 
000,000,000, and a lot of them. I will be 
glad to put my record in in that respect. 

Mr. DINGELL. It will be interesting 
to show what the gentleman voted for on 
these big bills. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I thought you 
wanted to know which ones I voted 
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against, and I proceeded to tell you. I 
am afraid you tock on the wrong man. 
You might have picked on somebsdy that 
you could make some headway with, but 
you picked on the wrong man this time. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. WILSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON. I think the Recorp 
should also include the fact that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
referred to the $2,000,000,000 that the 
Republicans offered to appropriate as 
soft-spoken words. Since when did 
$2,000,000,000 become soft-spoken words? 
Has that just been since 1932? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That is right. 
It used to scare most anybody to death. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Speaking of 
spending, we are just starting to play 
Santa Claus for the whole world. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That is right. 
And that is more serious than most peo- 
ple think. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. A moment ago one 
of the new Congressmen from the rural 
section asked me how much money $65,- 
000,000,000 was. I just want to ask the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio if it 
is not about twice the value of all the 
farm lands and buildings in the census 
returns for 1940? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Yes; $65,000,- 
000,000 is so much you can hardly com- 
prehend it. We are going to increase 
this debt $16,000,000,000 in this bill. I 
cannot give you the exact figures, but I 
will venture that the 16 smallest States 
of this Union will not when taken ap- 
praise up to $16,000,000,000. The State 
of Ohio will just about do it. The State 
of Pennsylvania will probably appraise a 
little more than $16,000,000.000. So this 
debt of sixty-five billion is almost beyond 
comprehension. But I want to pass on. 
I want to speak about the issuance of 
these bonds. This is very important, and 
I should like to have time to go into it 
carefully. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Yes; I must 
yield to the distinguished chairman of 
my committee. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I know the gentle- 
man wants to be fair and correct. He is 
a conscientious man, but I will stake my 
reputation upon the fact that the in- 
crease, instead of being $16,000,000,000, is 
only $11,700,000,000. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I understand 
what the gentleman means. Of course, 
the difference between forty-nine billion 
and sixty-five billion is sixteen billion. 
That is the difference. That is common 
subtraction. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. But we are repeal- 
ing $4,300,000,000 that is now carried in 
addition to the $49,090,000,000. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Yes; but, my 
dear friend, the 4 billion only makes 49. 
The difference between 49 and 65 is 16. 
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Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield there? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I do not want 
to get into any further argument about 
the matter. 

Mr. DISNEY. Would the gentleman 
care to have the exact figures? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I do not want 
to get into an argument, because I have 
not time. We raised the debt limit last 
year from $45,000,000,000 to $49,000,000,- 
000. The difference between 49 and 65 is 
16. It is a simple matter of mathematics. 

Mr.DOUGHTON. But that raise from 
49 to 53 has been wiped out. We start at 
$53,000,000,000. I stake my word on that. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. But all that 
$4,000,000,000 that we raised the debt 
limit last year has not been spent. 

Mr. DOUGHTON, One billion six hun- 
dred million dollars. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The rest is 
available for use. 

Mr. DISNEY. Again I ask the gentle- 
man if he would like to have the exact 
figures on that. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I believe the 
exact figures are set forth in the report. 

Mr. DISNEY. No; they are not. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Then the gen- 
tleman can make a speech in his own 
time and put in the exact figures. 

Mr. DISNEY. I thought perhaps the 
gentleman was interested in having it ap- 
pear correctly in his own statement. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I am giving 
them correctly so far as I am concerned. 
I am using round figures, as the gentle- 
man knows. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Members of 
this House for years have discussed the 
proposition of providing that the income 
from Government bonds should be taxed. 
Many bills have been introduced by Mem- 
bers of both parties. The matter has 
been a live subject for the last 40 years or 
more. Banks and millions of people are 
personally interested. We are in this bill 
deciding this important question. In 
this bill we are starting a silent, quiet pro- 
cedure that will soon answer that whole 
question. We say in this bill that hence- 
forth every Government bond of every 
kind and character whatsoever issued in 
the future shall be subject to taxation. 
What does this mean? This means also 
that actually as the securities mature 
those bonds will be paid off, and in the 
course of a few years we shall have trans- 
ferred all of them to the new status, and 
they will all be subject to taxation. The 
Democrats claim that this is necessary 
because we have put our Government so 
far in the red that we have got to take 
everybody by the nape of the neck and 
shake out of him every dollar we can get 
to pay the expenses of the Government. 
In this connection I want to say I have 
asked permission to insert in the RECORD 
articles written by two distinguished 
Senators. To those who want to know 
all the arguments on both sides of the 
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issue I commend these articles. They 
are brief and to the point. I wish I had 
more time to discuss these most impor- 
tant matters. [Applause.] 


STOP TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES? 


(Not a new question for most countries is 
this one. It has been revived in the United 
States because Uncle Sam, faced by defense 
and other mounting costs, has need for more 
ready cash.) 


YES— HOLDS SENATOR PRENTISS M. BROWN 


There are approximately $65,000,000,000 of 
governmental bonds outstanding in the 
United States that are either wholly or par- 
tially exempt from Federal and State income 
taxes. If these securities were subject to the 
Federal income tax and estate tax, they 
would probably return about $300,000,000 a 
year in taxes. This is a very substantial sum 
and would be a material aid in bringing the 
Federal income closer to the Federal ex- 
penditures. 

Of these bonds approximately $35,000,000,- 
000 are wholly tax-exempt; the remainder 
are partially tax-exempt. The $65,000,000,000 
total is made up in round figures of slightly 
less than $20,000,000,000 of bonds issued by 
State, municipal, schools, and similar gov- 
ernmental agencies; the rest is Federal. The 
State and local bonds are wholly tax-exempt. 
About $15,000,000,000 of Federal bonds are 
wholly tax-exempt; the remainder is subject 
to varying degrees of limited income taxation. 

During the period of the Civil War, when 
there was great financial stress in the Gov- 
ernment, and for many years thereafter, the 
Federal Government taxed the income from 
municipal bonds. It was not until 1895, 
when the final decision, in what is known as 
the Pollack case, was rendered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States,’ that it 
was determined that the income from a mu- 
nicipal bond could not be taxed by the Fed- 
eral Government. Since that time, mainly 
because of that case, there has been hesita- 
tion on the part of the Congress in applying 
the income tax to municipal and other State 
and local bonds. Many legal experts disagree 
with the decision and think reexamination of 
the issue would result in a reversal. There 
has never been any doubt about the power 
of the Federal Government to subject its 
own issues to income taxation, but because 
other governmental bonds were exempt the 
Federal Government has not subjected its 
own issues to full taxation, and it may be 
fairly said that as a class Federal bonds enjoy 
very substantial tax exemption. 

This is not the place for a legal discussion, 
but it is necessary to devote a brief state- 
ment to it. Growing out of the Pollock case 
there was great public demand for an amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution 
which would permit Federal-income taxation, 
the Pollock case having struck down not only 
income taxation of municipal bonds, but also 
all income taxation. As a result of this agi- 
tation, the sixteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution was adopted in 1911. The amend- 
ment reads: 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes from whatsoever 
source derived without apportionment among 
the several States and without regard to any 
census or enumeration.” 

The tax on municipal bonds which was 
collected under Civil War Acts and under 
the 1894 Act, which gave rise to the Pollock 
case, was authorized under a clause in the 
law which taxed income from “any other 
source whatsoever.” Great controversy has 
raged around the meaning of that part of the 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution 
which reads “from whatsoever source de- 
rived” and “without apportionment.” 

Thousands of pages of briefs and hundreds 
of pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD have 
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been consumed in a discussion of these 
phrases. The special committee of the Sen- 
ate, of which the author has the honor to 
be chairman, after a thorough examination 
of the authorities and hearing from the legal 
experts of the Department of Justice and 
from the representatives of the attorneys gen- 
eral of the States of the country, concluded 
by a 3 to 2 majority that the sixteenth 
amendment meant just what it says; that 
Congress should have the power to tax in- 
come from whatsoever source derived. This 
view, if adopted, would overcome the rule in 
the Pollock case. There has been strong 
support for such an income tax upon all 
future issues of Federal and State securities, 
and at various times both the Senate and 
the House have passed measures tending in 
that direction, but never have the two Houses 
done so at the same session. 

The above is set forth because it is felt 
that some understanding should be given as 
to why such an obvious tax has not been 
levied. It is because of some fear as to the 
constitutionality of such a tax. 

The last four Presidents of the United 
States and a majority of the latest Secre- 
taries of the Treasury, including Secretaries 
Morgenthau, Mellon, and Mills, have urged 
complete income taxation of Federal and 
State bonds. Outside of the State attorneys 
general, I think it fair to state that the great 
weight of expert opinion is in favor of such 
taxation. Surveys of public opinion indi- 
cate an overwhelming majority of the people 
favor it. Newspaper opinion as revealed in 
some 700 editorials show over 600 favoring 
such taxation. Of those opposed, approxi- 
mately one-half did so on constitutional 
grounds. The Democratic Party adopted at 
its 1940 Convention a plank favoring such 
taxation. The report prepared by the late 
Glenn Frank at the request of the Repub- 
lican National Committee urged the immedi- 
ate elimination of all tax-exempt bonds. 

Now, as to the merits of the proposition. 
There are three main arguments: 

1. The Government is losing substantial 
revenue. Any law which may be enacted 
would not immediately bring a great in- 
crease in taxation, because no one seriously 
proposes to tax anything but future bond 
issues. However, over the years, the addi- 
tion to the Federal Treasury will be substan- 
tial. A general average of estimates is prob- 
ably $300,000,000 per annum when the full 
effect is achieved. In the earlier years the 
return would not be consequential. It would 
increase rapidly, however, and could well be 
used to pay long-term obligations when 
they become due. 

2. Until we eliminate tax exemption, we 
will not approximate tax justice. Because of 
our many consumption taxes and other taxes 
which cannot here be enumerated, the pro- 
gressive principle of taxation, which is almost 
universally conceded to be the just basis for 
contributions from the citizen to his Govern- 
ment, applies to only about 12 percent of the 
total governmental revenue of the United 
States. In other words, approximately 88 
percent of the taxes totally ignore the pro- 
gressive principle. Exemption of govern- 
mental bonds is a material factor in the cre- 
ation and continuance of this situation. 

Pages could be filled with examples. I give 
but afew. Tax-exempt bonds create a situa- 
tion in which the wealthy man is greatly 
favored over the man of moderate means and 
the poor man. Based on the year 1939, a 
man with an income of $100,000 a year got 
the same net yield from a 3 percent munici- 
pal bond considering taxation, as he could 
obtain from an industrial bond yielding 7.32 
percent. An individual with a million-dollar 
net income, who has the good fortune to hold 
a 4 percent tax-exempt State or local bond, 
gets the equivalent, considering taxation, of 
a yield of 16234 percent from a taxable indus- 
trial bond. 

This means that the man of moderate in- 
come obtains no tax advantages whatsoever 
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from the ownership of a 3 percent or 4 per- 
cent municipal bond. It is worth no more 
to him than a similar industrial bond, while 
as has been shown above, to a man of exceed- 
ingly large income, the municipal bond is of 
great value because of its tax-exempt privi- 
lege. 

To show the extent to which wealthy people 
have purchased wholly tax-exempt bonds, I 
give some figures from the estate tax returns 
from the last available year, 1938. In es- 
tates of from $100,000 to $200,000, 344 per- 
cent of net estate is in the form of wholly tax- 
exempt bonds. In estates between $500,000 
and $1,100,000, 1044 percent of net estate is 
in the form of tax-exempt bonds. In estates 
of $5,100,000 and over, 44.6 percent, or close 
to one-half, is in the form of totally tax- 
exempt bonds. It can be seen from this that 
the tax-exemption privilege is extensively 
used. 

On the floor of the Senate last September 
the writer stated he did not in any way blame 
the person of large income and property for 
taking advantage of the privilege granted him 
by the Government. It is lawful and proper 
for him to do so, but it is not fair to the tax- 
payers of the country for the Congress to per- 
mit a situation to exist which enable those 
best able to bear the burden of government to 
largely escape taxation. 

3. The third major argument for the elim- 
ination of tax-exempt bonds may be briefly 
stated as follows: When a haven of refuge 
for wealthy taxpayers is provided, it is but 
natural that they would go into it. Any of 
us would do the same thing. The result is that 
capital in large amounts which would other- 
wise go into productive enterprise finds its 
way into tax-exempt securities. Elimination 
of exemption would stimulate business. 

To summarize: 

1, The elimination of the tax-exempt privi- 
lege would add over the years substantially to 
the Government income. 

2. The elimination of the tax-exempt privi- 
lege will tend toward tax justice. It is, of 
course, obvious that the tax-exempt privilege 
and consequent use of it by those in the upper 
income brackets shift the burden of Govern- 
ment finance—Federal, State, and local—upon 
the middle and lower income taxpayers and 
the great mass of people why pay by various 
consumption taxes. 

3. The elimination of the tax-exempt privi- 
lege will tend to free capital for general busi- 
ness development and relieve the Government 
to a considerable extent from its present ob- 
ligation to supply such capital. 

These considerations have so appealed to 
the Special Committee of the United States 
Senate which investigated the subject that it 
has made the following recommendation to 
the Congress of the United States: 

“The majority of the committee believes 
that the income of all future bond issues of 
the United States Government or any of its 
agencies, corporate or otherwise, should be 
subject to both Federal and State income-tax 
laws, The majority also believes that the in- 
come from future issues of State and mu- 
nicipal bonds, including therein all issues 
of the various local subdivisions, should be 
subject to the income-tax laws of the Fed- 
eral Government. There should be, in our 
opinion, no more tax-exempt bonds.” 

Undoubtedly this is one of the major prob- 
lems before the Congress which convened 
January 3. 


NO! SAYS SENATOR WARREN R. AUSTIN 


I am, without equivocation, opposed to 
abolishing tax-exempt securities. My oppo- 
sition is not based on any light caprice or on 
any inherited or political theses. It is based 
on the one fact that to abolish the tax- 
exempt security is to take a long step in the 
direction of national socialism. 

The Government of the United States is a 
peculiar one, for in the same geographic limits 
two sovereign powers exist, the State and the 
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Federal Government. The theory of tax ex- 
emption of the bonds or similar obligations 
of these bodies is that the issues of the Fed- 
eral Government have been exempt from Fed- 
eral taxes, and likewise from State taxation, 
and the issues of the States and the political 
subdivisions thereof have been free of State 
and Federal taxation. 

The recent issue of taxable Federal notes 
raises the question, “Will it be possible to 
have two types of security, the Federal bonds 
taxable, the State issues tax exempt, com- 
peting for the investor’s dollar? Will not the 
force of the Federal Government, admittedly 
many times greater than that of the indi- 
vidual States, be directed at the destruction 
of these sovereign powers now exercised by 
the States?” 

It was on the definition of these sovereign 
powers of Federal and State Governments 
that Chief Justice John Marshall laid down 
the principle of the immunity from taxa- 
tion of security issues as a reciprocal right 
and declared “that the power to tax involves 
the power to destroy; that the power to de- 
stroy may defeat and render useless the power 
to create * * are propositions not to 
be denied.” 

But let us turn from that basic principle 
for a moment and look at the so-called “prac- 
tical” arguments in favor of abolishing tax 
exemption. They are only two: First, it 
would aid the Government in carrying on 
its national-defense program by creating in- 
creased revenue from tax collections. Second, 
it would destroy the opportunity for evasion 
of taxes by the rich. 

If these contentions were true, and if I 
were blind to the fundamental defects of the 
proposal, I could easily find myself, as a 
realist, persuaded to favor the idea. Any- 
thing that will increase the revenues of the 
Government without calling for an increase 
in taxes is to be carefully cherished. 

But, alas, I can find no evidence to support 
these claims. 

Would issuing taxable securities add to 
revenue of the Federal, State, or municipal 
governments putting them on the market? 
The purpose is alluring, but a moment with a 
pencil gives the answer. It is “No.” The 
United States Treasury has customarily bor- 
rowed money at approximately 2 percent on 
long-term bonds or under 1 percent on short- 
term notes. But on the recent issue of tax- 
able notes* the interest rate was admittedly 
upped one-quarter of 1 percent, meaning an 
annual increase in interest charges of one 
and one-quarter million dollars. 

Thus, to be able to collect through income 
taxes on the holders’ profits of two and one- 
half million dollars the Federal Government 
has already pledged itself to pay out half that 
much additional in increased interest. In- 
come taxes, though they may go up, surely 
will not amount to 50 percent of income, 
hence, cannot get back the other one and 
one-fourth million dollars, and hence Uncle 
Sam will have taken a loss on the chimerical 
deal. 

Now, the second point: Would abolishing 
tax-exempt securities stop tax evasion by the 
rich? Once again the answer must be “No,” 
for relatively few of these tax-exempt securi- 
ties are to be found in the estates of the 
rich, 


This is not guesswork. The executive di- 
rector of the United States conference of 
mayors, Paul V. Betters, tabulated the actual 
conditions from the returns on estates. Here 
is his report: 


The first taxable U. S. Treasury notes 
were issued December 1940—531,000,000. 
They were oversubscribed 8 times. The 
previous tax-exempt issue was in June 1940— 
$718,000,000 —and was oversubscribed 12 
times. In the current market the tax-free 
notes yield 0.45 percent and the taxable notes 
0.64 percent. 
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“It is simply not a fact that the wealthy 
are loading their estates with tax-exempt 
bonds in order to escape their just share of 
income taxes. An examination of all jthe 
italics are mine] estate tax returns filed with 
the Treasury Department in the calendar 
years 1927-37, inclusive, reveals somewhat 
startling figures. These are not selected 
estates nor a sampling, but are all the estates 
reported for tax purposes during those 11 
years, 

“During the period noted above there were 
3,044 estates having a net worth of $1,000,000 
or more. There were 105,499 estates of less 
than one million net. Of the estates above 
$1,000,000, totaling over ten and one-half 
billion dollars, the following were the per- 
centages of investment: 


Wholly exempt Federal bonds - 3.69 
Partially exempt Federal bonds 1.12 
State and local bonds 9.81 
Taxable corporate bonds ERTE E 


Corporation capital stocks 55. 23 


“For the estates less than $1,000,000, total- 
ing $22,000,000,000, the following were the 
ratios: 


Wholly exempt Federal bonds 
Partially exempt Federal bonds 
State and local bonds 


“As study of the composition of the estates 
of rich decedents shows, our wealthy men 
still keep the major part of their wealth in 
junior issues.” 

Tax-exempt bonds never gave anyone con- 
trol over an enterprise. And the power and 
opportunities for capital gain that inhere in 
capital stocks are not to be surrendered 
lightly—even for a substantial tax saving— 
by the man who can afford to own them. 

If the rich man is not buying these tax- 
exempt securities, who is? For the most part 
they are to be found in the portfolios of col- 
leges, hospitals, foundations, and other insti- 
tutions. Many of these are exempt from tax, 
anyway, because of their eleemosynary char- 
acter. The conclusion must be that we 
should gain nothing financially, but actually 
lose, should we destroy the tax-exempt se- 
curity. 

Thus the only arguments for the abolition 
of tax exemption on securities demolish them- 
selves, They will not increase net revenues; 
they will increase, instead, expenses; increase 
taxes on the entries in the tax books. 

Since many of these securities are held in 
life-insurance reserves, these will be reduced 
and the cost of this protection for your de- 
pendents’ future will be increased. And the 
“take” from large estates, large incomes, will 
not be increased by so much as it will cost 
to increase the collection costs. 

This is not guesswork; we have the evidence. 
Look at the small proportion of tax-exempt 
securities held in large estates. Look at the 
increase of 50 percent in the interest rate on 
the experimental taxable Federal notes—to 
compensate for the loss of one financial ad- 
vantage. 

Regardless of who owns these tax-exempt 
securities, there is no doubt of who has to 
pay for them. It is the obligation of the 
future taxpayer. And the service on the debt 
must be paid by the present taxpayer. It 
has been estimated that you will have to 
pay six-tenths of 1 percent more to borrow 
money for your governmental purposes. And 
that means all of us will pay more—for less. 

So, as a realist, I am forced to the con- 
clusion that to make the tax-exempt securi- 
ties taxable in the future would be an eco- 
nomic blunder of the first magnitude. But 
let me remind you of the fundamental fal- 
lacy of the proposal—something which to 
those who live in a democracy is the greatest 
argument of all. 

Should we destroy the immunity of tax- 
ation of either one of our dual governments 
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in favor of the other, we put the axe to the 
roots of the form of government under 
which we live and prosper. We slip one 
notch nearer the sea of national socialism in 
which so many peoples are tossing today. 

Such a program would set us on the road 
which has only one end: A completely cen- 
tralized government and a form of economy 
which, for lack of a simpler word, is most 
easily described as “collectivism.” 

“The power to tax,” again I quote the 
wise, considered decision of Chief Justice 
Marshall, “involves the power to destroy.” 
Grant the power by an amendment of the 
Constitution to tax to either of the dual 
government that exists side by side within 
the geographic limits of the United States 
and you cannot restrain the right to destroy. 
Retain the immunity, and then the Supreme 
Court of the United States could continue to 
hold, as expressed by Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
as lately as March 27, 1939: “Since two gov- 
ernments have authority within the same 
territory, neither through its power to tax 
can be allowed to cripple the operations of 
the other.“ 

Thus, under the promise of a financial 
gain, which has no reality, we would give up 
the substance of our safe and sane democ- 
racy; and for the simulacrum of collecting 
more taxes without expense will saddle our- 
selves and our children with increased tax 
burdens. 

Do you wonder that 1 vote, without equivo- 
cation or evasion, “No!”? 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BOEHNE]. Å 

Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Chairman, my re- 
marks will be devoted exclusively to sec- 
tion 4 A and B of this bill. Even though 
this is a very short section, nevertheless, 
it abrogates a doctrine that has been con- 
sidered rather holy for many Congresses. 

This section would in effect make in- 
terest upon, and gain from, the sale or 
other disposition of all obligations issued 
in the future by the United States or its 
agencies or instrumentalities, subject to 
taxation by the Federal Government to 
the same extent as like obligations of 
private issuers. 

The phrase, “the United States or any 
agency or instrumentality thereof” is 
used in the broadest possible sense so as 
to effectively eliminate for the future 
whatever exemptions from Federal taxa- 
tion may have been accorded to any ob- 
ligations by any act of Congress. This 
section does not affect in any way the 
taxable status of obligations of States, 
municipalities, and other · local govern- 
mental agencies. This is a matter which 
no doubt will come in for more serious 
study, and I hope for presentation to this 
present Congress. 

I believe the record will show that every 
President of the United States since 
Woodrow Wilson has recommended the 
removal of the tax-exemption feature of 
Federal obligations. In his message on 
April 25, 1938, President Roosevelt made 
a statement that seemed to be an echo 
of what former Presidents and former 
Secretaries of the Treasury have made. 
He said, in part: 

The tax exemptions through the owner- 
ship of Government securities of any kind, 
Federal, State, and local have operated 
against the fair or effective collection of 
progressive surtaxes. Indeed, I think it is 
fair to say that these exemptions have vio- 


3 Graves et al. v. New York ex rel. O'Keefe. 
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lated the spirit of the tax law itself by ac- 
tually giving a greater advantage to those 
with large incomes than to those with small 
incomes. 


In the same message to the Congress, 
he said: 

I, therefore, recommend to the Congress 
that effective action be promptly taken to 
terminate these tax exemptions for the fu- 
ture. 


I think it is well that a review be made 
as to how high surtaxes and tax-exempt 
securities have found their way into our 
fiscal system. Each was introduced with- 
out any thought of the possible compli- 
cations that might arise from the pres- 
ence of the other. Sometimes I believe 
that our highest surtax brackets are too 
high, not that the tax burden of the men 
of means should be materially lessened. 
I have always believed in the theory that 
taxes should be levied on the basis of 
ability to pay. However, I also believe 
that with the exceptionally high surtaxes, 
capital is being diverted from productive 
use and as a result the actual flow of 
revenue to the Federal Government is 
lessened. This, however, is not a subject 
matter of debate in this bill, because we 
are not legislating along that line, but 
it is well that the connection between 
these two phases of taxation be in our 
minds in our argument for the removal of 
the tax exemption. 

The considerations which lead to the 
grant of tax exemption to Federal secu- 
rities were almost entirely fiscal. The 
Treasury Department has for years, I 
believe, felt that it would be a good busi- 
ness policy to subject Federal issues to 
Federal taxation, and I feel certain this 
Congress will not hesitate to grant the 
necessary authority to do this. As I see 
the picture, there is no principle in- 
volved. Before the adoption of the six- 
teenth amendment, and its application 
through a series of highly progressive 
income taxes, the exemption of State 
securities from Federal taxation was of 
small importance. So long as the rates 
of taxation were uniform, the value of 
an exemption depended upon the rate of 
taxation, and bonds were presumably 
sold at a rate which discounted that 
value. The result was to grant a certain 
amount of subsidy from the taxing body 
to the bond-issuing body, but there was 
no disturbance, and no material inter- 
ference with the efficacy of the tax. As 
soon as we began to apply very high 
rates to the incomes of certain indi- 
viduals, and low rates to the income of 
others, we created a situation in which 
the tax exemption was worth much more 
to one investor than it was to another. 
The market no longer could adjust itself 
as to refiect at the same time the value 
of the exemption to all classes of bond 
buyers, and, consequently, some taxpay- 
ers gained disproportionately by pur- 
chasing tax exempts. At the time the 
high surtax rates were embodied in the 
Revenue Act of 1917 there was no per- 
ception of the difficulties which might 
arise from the exemption of income from 
certain classes of securities. 

Of course, during the course of the 
first World War public attention was 
focused on more important issues than 
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the issue of taxation, and, coupled with 
the lack of perception of the difficulties 
between high surtaxes and tax-exempt 
securities, nothing was done. However, 
after the war, the inequality was noticed, 
and it is to be regretted that 20 years 
had to elapse before congressional action 
was to become effective. 

If arguments are needed to prove the 
case against tax exemption, I would sug- 
gest the following in that order of im- 
portance: 

First. The tax-exempt bond causes a 
serious fiscal loss to the Government, 
thereby increasing the burden which 
must be borne by the taxable income. 
Of course, the amount involved might 
be a figure which could be disputed. In 
the hearings on this bill Mr. Daniel W. 
Bell, Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
testified that this loss would amount to 
between ninety and one hundred million 
dollars annually. It can safely be as- 
sumed, therefore, that by the removal 
of the tax-exemption feature, the Treas- 
ury would be enriched approximately 
$95,000,000. 

Second. The competition of tax- 
exempt securities creates a scarcity of 
capital, handicaps private industry, and 
actually, I believe, has a depressing ef- 
fect on business. I mentioned this fact 
before with reference to the combination 
of tax exemption and extremely high 
surtaxes, in that capital was being di- 
verted from profitable investment, which 
in turn would employ labor. 

Third. Tax exemption brings about an 
undesirable distribution of investments. 
In support of that statement I bring 
you the words of a former distinguished 
Member of the House and later a dis- 
tinguished Secretary of the Treasury, 
the late Hon. Ogden Mills. He said: 

Today you will find a very strange tend- 
ency at work. The large investor is today 
buying the safe securities, and you will find 
the small investor buying securities that he 
ought not to touch, in many cases of the 
more speculative character. 


Fourth. As I stated before, tax exemp- 
tion violates the ability principle of tax- 
ation and is inconsistent with the pro- 
gressive features of the income tax. If 
wealthy men buy tax-free securities, they 
contribute to the support of the Gov- 
ernment—through a lowered yield of the 
securities issued by the Government—at 
about the same rate as do the less for- 
tunate men who buy the same kind of 
bonds. Even if the question would not 
be whether tax-exempted securities 
were logically inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of progression, we would still have 
to determine whether in practice they 
interfere seriously with the attainment 
of the purposes for which progression is 
intended. 

Doubtless, many other arguments 
could be presented, but in the main 
these are the most important. Of 
course, I know that there are pro- 
visions in H. R. 2959 that are distaste- 
ful. Naturally, I have reference to rais- 
ing the debt limit of the United States 
Government to the unprecedented fig- 
ure of $65,000,000,000. It is distasteful 
to me. I am one of those who believe 
that we must not only pass another reve- 
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nue bill this year but we must make it 
sufficiently high and all inclusive to 
take care of, if we can, the ordinary ex- 
penses of government. This can be done 
if we have the will to do it. This can be 
accomplished if not only the proper ap- 
propriating committees but every Mem- 
ber of this body will do his part to cur- 
tail the expenses of the Government as 
far as is possible and consistent with the 
proper functioning of every department 
of government. The tremendous increase 
in the debt limit has been brought 
about—at least I want to believe it has— 
by the defense effort that is now being 
made by this Government. Having sup- 
ported every effort along that line, I 
could not with good conscience refuse to 
give to the Treasury Department that 
which it believes it needs. 

But whatever that picture might reveal 
to every Member of the House, let us not 
forget the important step that is being 
taken today, by including in this piece 
of legislation the removal of the tax 
exemption on Federal securities. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. McLean]. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
ceived a great compliment a few minutes 
ago from the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Rosertson] and, if I may, I would 
take this opportunity for an expression 
of my appreciation. It is another illustra- 
tion that our political differences have no 
effect on our personal relations. “We 
strive mightily, but eat and drink as 
friends,” I reciprocate my own regard for 
the gentleman from Virginia. He per- 
sonifies the integrity, sound judgment, 
and courtly manners traditional of his 
native State. He is entitled to and enjoys 
the esteem of us all. 

The gentleman from Virginia, as might 
be expected from one of his party, takes 
occasion to chastise some of us who differ 
with him on our stand on the neutrality 
bill, the reciprocal trade- agreement bill, 
and the lease-lend bill. It was error to 
include me amongst those who opposed 
the Neutrality Act, because I supported 
it. I did so because I believed in its pur- 
poses, and the legislation was properly 
drafted. Although it conferred wide 
powers upon the President, it established 
a standard by which those powers should 
be exercised. 

I opposed the lease-lend bill because 
it did not establish such a standard. It 
conferred upon the President unlimited 
powers, notably .that of legislation 
through the medium of rules and regu- 
lations of his own divining. 

If you would know the effect of the 
lease-lend bill read the debate on the 
joint resolution of Congress signed by 
President McKinley in 1898. Then you 
will know where such legislation can lead 
us. It was the forerunner of the war 
with Spain. But we need have no worry 
about our vote on Saturday because no- 
body will recognize the lease-lend bill 
when it comes back from the Senate. 
You will still have to vote on the main 
issue. 

I opposed the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act because it conferred upon the 
President the power to make agreements 
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with foreign nations without regard for 
the restraints and limitations of the Con- 
stitution providing that treaties with for- 
eign nations should be made by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Two classes of legislation have been 
enacted by Congress during the admin- 
istration now in power. Occasionally we 
receive frank statements of the purposes 
of bills presented, and they are in con- 
formity with legal practices and the prec- 
edents, and within our constitutional lim- 
itations; but most of the measures that 
have come before us have been difficult 
to understand. They contained but very 
little explicit language or direction as to 
how the particular purposes to which 
they applied should be carried out, but 
they did confer upon the President ex- 
emplary powers and a purpose to con- 
centrate all of our governmental func- 
tions—legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial—in the Chief Executive. 

The measure we have before us today 
is no exception to that rule. It is one of 
a series of bills to get the full meaning 
of which one must go back to the revenue 
acts passed in 1940. The act of June 
1940 increased the debt limit to $49,000,- 
000,000, and provided for increased taxes. 
The act of August 1940 was calculated to 
prevent profiteering in war contracts at 
the same time raising revenue was not 
overlooked. Both of these measures were 
emphasized as measures to provide reve- 
nue for the national-defense program. 
Now comes the pending measure and we 
are told that the particular reason that 
it should be passed at this time is be- 
cause there are Government obligations 
to be met on the 15th of March of $1,259,- 
000,000, and that unless it is passed the 
Government will be unable to meet its 
maturing obligations on that date. That 
could have been arranged last June—cer- 
tainly in August—when other measures 
were pending. 

The Secretary of the Treasury ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee no longer ago than last June, and 
at that time represented that a $4,000,- 
000,000 increase in the debt limit would 
be sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 
It now appears it was all he thought he 
could get at that time. He must have 
known then that there was $1,250,000.000 
of Government obligations coming due in 
March of this year, and that a greater 
increase in the debt limit was necessary, 
and I charge that he did know. But he 
also knew that not far distant was a 
national election and it would be unwise 
to stress the condition of the Treasury— 
that the borrowing capacity was about 
exhausted and the cash balance seriously 
depleted. 

He also knew that these were the re- 
sults of the extravagances of the pre- 
ceding 8 years. He had advised the 
Committee on Appropriations several 
months before that the condition of the 
Treasury was such that it was necessary 
to increase the debt limit to enable the 
Treasury to borrow necessary funds for 
ordinary needs. 

It was not intended to impose any new 
taxes during the summer of 1940. It was 
planned to make ordinary receipts and 
available borrowing capacity provide for 
all purposes until the next session of 
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Congress in January. That would carry 
over until after election the increase of 
the debt limit and the revision of the tax 
structure, but on May 16 the President 
personally appeared before the Congress 
and set forth the emergency program for 
national defense. He appealed for im- 
mediate emergency appropriations. It 
was a popular appeal. This gave the 
Treasury a way out, and steps were im- 
mediately taken resulting in the enact- 
ment of the Revenue Act of 1940. 

It was emphasized that the Revenue 
Act of 1940 was to provide for the ex- 
traordinary expenses of national defense. 
The debt limit was increased to authorize 
the issue of national-defense securities. 
The securities issued and the revenue 
collected were to be earmarked for na- 
tional defense. The plan was to finance 
the national-defense program on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. The idea was sound 
and met with approval. 

Now, it is proposed to break down 
the partition between the borrowing ca- 
pacity authorized to cover ordinary 
needs and that which was authorized 
for national-defense purposes. As I 
have said, when the revenue bill of last 
June was before us we were told it was 
for the purpose of providing for the ex- 
traordinary expenses of national defense; 
that all of the money raised by the taxes 
imposed at that time would go to meet 
the obligations of the national-defense 
securities issued under that authoriza- 
tion. It gradually came out that only 
a portion of those taxes were intended 
to go to the payment of national-defense 
securities. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury himself stated that those taxes were 
mostly for national defense. The word 
“mostly” was spoken softly. The em- 
phasis was on national defense. Now, 
we propose on recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to break down 
the partition which would protect some 
of our income for the national-defense 
program and which will result in throw- 
ing all income, national-defense income 
as well as ordinary income, into one pot, 
so that the money can all be used to 
meet the obligations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The program of earmarking is 
to be abandoned for one of hotchpot. 

We seem to be proceeding in an at- 
mosphere of deception. When asked 
the other day why it was that in June 
he only asked for an increase of $4,- 
000,000,000 in the debt limit, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury answered through 
one of his assistants, “Well, that was all 
we thought we could get at that time.” 

The country is led to believe that all 
of this refinancing, all of these additional 
taxes, are necessary as the result of the 
national-defense program. The truth is 
that the borrowing capacity of the Gov- 
ernment was exhausted, the Treasury was 
depleted before we were confronted with 
the national-defense program, and addi- 
tional taxes and increased borrowing 
capacity were needed to meet the ordi- 
nary expenditures of the Government. 
We now propose to increase the borrow- 
ing capacity to $65,000,000,000. This will 
not be sufficient if we start a constant 
stream of munitions of war to England 
the moment the lend-lease bill is enacted 
into law. We will be called upon then to 
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increase our debt limit again and we will 
be called upon to proviđe additional 
taxes. This bill is only a makeshift to 
enable the Treasury to refund its obliga- 
tions due in March. 

We are told that a revision of the tax 
laws, which will anticipate increasing 
taxes and otherwise altering the revenue 
laws, will be considered later on, and 
there is strong indication that changes 
in the excess profits tax law will be rec- 
ommended. We are only waiting for the 
great American payday of March 15 be- 
fore these matters will be given attention. 
By that time it will be known what reve- 
nue can be expected from income taxes. 
So we need have little concern over the 
effect of the pending measure. It will 
probably be all altered and changed soon 
gd March 15. Then will come the real 

ob. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PATMAN]. 


GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOT PAY TRIBUTE TO FEW 
FOR USE OF ITS OWN. CREDIT 


Nr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, if it is 
necessary to raise this money through 
the issuance of bonds, and if we do not 
change our present system it will be nec- 
essary, I shall be very glad to support this 
bill. We should pay our debts. If we 
promise to pay with interest we should 
I do not dispute the claim that 
if we borrowed money from a foreign 
country, as we were compelled to do 
as a young nation, it was right and 
logical and reasonable to pay that for- 
eign country interest; but it was never 
intended, Mr. Chairman, and I say this 
with all the earnestness and sincerity 
that I possess, that our great National 
Government should pay interest or trib- 
ute to a few for the purpose of using 
the Government’s own credit. 
INTEREST BEARING VERSUS NONINTEREST 
9 BEARING 


Let me reduce that to a concrete illus- 
tration so that no one can fail to under- 
stand what I mean. The Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing here at Wash- 
ington is under the jurisdiction and 
control of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
printed at his discretion what are known 
as Federal Reserve notes. The Federal 
Reserve note is the money that you use 
every day. It is known as a green- 
back. It is an obligation of the Gov- 
ernment to pay the amount stated on 
that greenback. 

The Secretary of the Treasury also 
has printed what are known as United 
States Government obligations, bonds or 
securities, which provide on their face 
for a rate of interest to be paid by our 
Government, and at the end they have 
coupons to be clipped every 6 months 
or every year to be turned in to the banks 
and payment to be made. 

We will take as an example $1,000,000 
worth of each, $1,000,000 worth of Fed- 
eral Reserves notes printed at the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing and sent to 
the Treasury Building down here in 
Washington at Fifteenth and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, and $1,000,000 worth of 
United States Government bonds such as 
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I have described, based upon the same 
security as the Federal Reserve notes, 
which are printed and sent down to the 
United States Treasury Building at Fif- 
teenth and Pennsylvania Avenue—the 
Same place. There are two millions. 
One is a noninteresting-bearing security, 
the other is an interest-bearing security. 
Let us trace this $2,000,000. 

The $1,000,000 in Government bonds, 
which bear interest, are sold to a Wash- 
ington bank, we will say at Eighth and 
Pennsylvania Avenue here in Washing- 
ton. The $1,000,000 worth of Govern- 
ment bonds are delivered to that bank. 
The money is created by the bank to buy 
the bonds. Then Mr. Morgenthau, at the 
request of the Federal Reserve Board, 
sends $1,000,000 worth of Federal Re- 
Serve notes over to the Federal Reserve 
Board here in Washington, D. C., on 
Twentieth and Constitution Avenue. 
How much does Mr. Morgenthau get for 
these notes? He receives on an average 
of 30 cents per $1,000. They are obliga- 
tions of the United States the same as the 
bonds. The Federal Reserve Board over 
at Twentieth and Constitution buys the 
$1,000,000 in bonds at the bank down at 
Eighth and Pennsylvania with the $1,000,- 
000 in Federal Reserve notes that have 
cost them 30 cents per $1,000. The net 
result is that the Federal Reserve Board, 
the head of a private banking system— 
not one dime of Federal Reserve banking 
stock is owned by anyone except the pri- 
vate banks—has used our credit abso- 
lutely free and bought some interest- 
bearing obligations and placed them in 
their lock boxes at Twentieth and Con- 
stitution Avenue. 

These bonds, we will say, provide 21⁄2- 
percent interest, so every year the United 
States Treasury will pay $25,000 to the 
Federal Reserve Board down at Twen- 
tieth and Constitution as interest on the 
bonds. What service do they render for 
it? Absolutely no service; no service at 
all. Can anybody answer that? Can you 
say that is fair? Can you say that it is 
reasonable, that it is right? If you owed 
$3,000 on your house and you gave a 
friend $3,000 to pay off that mort- 
gage, and he took the money and paid 
it on the mortgage but kept the mortgage 
and continued to charge you 6-percent 
interest, or whatever it was, on that 
mortgage, although you had paid it, 
would you be willing to pay that interest? 
Of course you would not. Why should 
you ask your Government to continue to 
pay interest on these bonds that have 
already been purchased by non-interest- 
bearing obligations? The commercial 
banks now hold $20,000,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment securities that were purchased 
with created money—created by their 
own bookkeeping operations. In addi- 
tion, the Federal Reserve System have 
purchased $2,500,000,000 in the same way. 
We continue to pay interest on the bonds, 
although the bonds were purchased with 
another Government obligation. The 
Government furnishes the money free to 
buy the interest-bearing obligations and 
then continues to pay interest for 20 
years, or until maturity, on the bonds so 
* Does it make sense? It does 
not. 
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If Iam wrong about that, Thomas Jef- 
ferson was wrong, Thomas A, Edison was 
wrong, Abraham Lincoln was wrong, and 
Andrew Jackson was wrong. It was 
never intended that our Government 
should pay interest upon its obligations. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY BILLION DOLLARS WILL 
BE REQUIRED TO PAY THE $65,000,000,000 


This bill does not mean just $65,000,- 
000,000. Of course, if we promise to pay 
we should pay. It means $130,000,000,- 
000. With long-term bonds, it takes 
twice as much money to pay them as the 
principal, because you pay as much in 
interest as you pay in principal. There- 
fore, this bill is a $130,000,000,000 bill. 
If it is necessary, well and good, but if 
it is not necessary, let us save the people 
that money. Let us now commence a 
policy which will lead to the eventual 
retirement of the national debt, and 
save this tribute that we are paying to 
a few for the use of our own credit. 
We can do it. I went before the com- 
mittee and I hope you will read my 
testimony that appeared in last Satur- 
day’s Recorp—February 8, 1941—in sup- 
port of the contention that the Federal 
Reserve Board can issue this credit di- 
rectly as it is needed without cost to the 
Government. There will be no more in- 
flation or expansion that way than if 
you issued Government interest-bearing 
bonds and sold them. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Not now. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I would like to help 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. I have only a very 
short time. If the gentleman will get 
those in charge of the time over there on 
his side to yield me a little time, I will 
yield him just as long as they give me 
time. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I read the gentle- 
man’s speech very carefully. 

Mr. PATMAN. I just do not have 
time, Iam sorry. If the gentleman will 
get me a little time, I will yield just as 
long as the time lasts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I will get some time 
myself. 

Mr. PATMAN. The Federal Reserve 
Board can issue this credit and no one 
claims it is inflationary. Ordinarily the 
opponents of any change just put one 
off by saying, “Oh, that is printing-press 
money, that is fiat money, that is green- 
backs, that is rubber dollars, that is 
baloney dollars,” or something like that. 
The ordinary person who is timid will 
just shrink from it. He will say, “That 
is sufficient, I am not going to get into 
that question. That is controversial. I 
am going to let that question lie.” But 
I have never known a person yet to study 
this question through and not be con- 
vinced of exactly what I am saying, that 
it is not right to let private corporations 
use our Government credit absolutely 
free for the purpose of issuing money 
and charging our own Government, as 
well as others, for the use of that money. 

I believe I shall discuss the bill a little, 
because my time is slipping away from 
me. 
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Some protection should be given to 
those who will buy the baby bonds that 
are to be issued under this bill. After 
the World War people who had pur- 
chased bonds had a great loss. They 
had gone into debt to buy them from the 
local banks, and were compelled to sell 
them for as low as 85 and 80 cents on 
the dollar. They had no support, no 
protection. Under existing law, the 
banks have $20,000,000,000 in Govern- 
ment bonds created out of thin air, with 
just a bookkeeping transaction. No one 
can deny that. They absolutely created 
money to buy them. However, they can 
get new money on them, based upon face 
value, any time they want it. They have 
a floor on the price of those bonds. So 
why should we not protect these little 
purchasers the same way, and fix it so 
that they will be protected and will not 
have the losses they had after the war 
of 1917 and 1918? 

Now I come down to what I consider 
one of the most important parts of this 
bill, not because it means so much in 
dollars and cents now as for the prece- 
dent it is intended to set. That is taxing 
Government securities, nontaxable bonds. 
It sounds good. It is one of the finest 
phrases you can use. If a full program 
were presented, to tax all nontaxable 
bonds, with a provisions that certain cit- 
ies where the owners reside could not 
make the rest of the country pay their 
taxes, I would probably vote for it if it 
was presented in such a form as to be 
in the public interest. You will always 
get a good hand on “tax those govern- 
ments; let us remove this preferred 
class.” But who is the preferred class 
of Government bondholders? Have you 
had a letter or a postal card or a tele- 
gram from one of them asking you to be 
against this? No; they are the one who 
built up the sentiment for the bonds to 
be taxed. They want it done. I want 
to show you the Negro in that woodpile 
as to why they want this done. There is 
a good reason why they want it done. 

In this provision here arrangements 
are made to tax the Federal issues that 
are issues subsequently for Federal in- 
come taxes only, not State income taxes, 
just Federal income taxes. It is estimated 
that when the whole $65,000,000,000 in 
tax-exempt bonds are refunded and 
others paid out in the way of taxable 
bonds, that we will raise annually the 
enormous sum of $90,000,000 or $95,000,- 
000 in taxes. 

How much is that? That means if you 
hold $20,000 worth of bonds and you are 
getting 3 percent interest, you will pay 
the enormous sum of $1 on the $600 
you collect in interest that year. It will 
cost the Government several hundred 
million dollars annually in extra interest 
to be able to collect less than $100,000,- 
000. That is not hurting them. That is 
just slapping them on the wrist with a 
velvet hammer. That is not doing any 
good, and that is not the object. The 
object is to set a precedent as a forerun- 
ner to taxing State, county, and political 
subdivision bonds. That is the object. 
The ones who appeared before the com- 
mittee for the Treasury admitted that 
was the object. 
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HIGHER INTEREST IS DESIRED BY THIS PROVISION 


So if you vote for this be ready to vote 
to tax your own bonds of your own 
county, city, and State; and what will 
that lead to? It leads to higher interest. 
That is the object of it—higher interest. 
They do not like this low interest we have 
enjoyed the past few years. The farm- 
ers have been getting their money too 
cheap, they say. They also contend the 
R. E. A. has been doing too well. Interest 
rates have been too low, and we want to 
harden those rates; we want to increase 
them, and the best way is to raise them. 
You can trace back over a period of years 
and you will discover there is a defi- 
nite spread between what the Gov- 
ernment pays for its money and what the 
home owner pays; what the automobile 
purchaser pays who buys on the install- 
ment plan; and what every bank, corpo- 
ration, insurance company, and every 
individual pays. So when you do any- 
thing to raise interest rates on Govern- 
ment, State, county, political subdivision 
bonds, you are raising not just the in- 
terest on them; you are raising the whole 
interest structure. That is the reason 
you have not received one word of kick or 
condemnation from the people who are 
referred to as the preferred class here 
who would be supposedly harmed. They 
will not be harmed. They will be 
helped. While they do make certain 
loans to the Government in a very small 
amount, they will get the increased in- 
terest rate to take care of the small 
taxes to be paid and then from the other 
loans they make they will reap a big 
profit. This provision is intended for 
the purpose of increasing and hardening 
interest rates. 

May I invite your attention to a phrase 
in this bill that would ordinarily, possibly, 
escape your attention. It says, referring 
to the Federal securities to be taxable 
hereafter: 


Issued on or after the effective date of this 
act by the United States or any agency or in- 
strumentality thereof. 


Let us analyze this phrase. Does this 
mean that the Federal Reserve banks will 
be taxed? Not a penny. They do not 
pay any taxes. They just pay taxes on the 
real estate they own and that is all the 
taxes they pay. Will they be in this bill? 
No; they will continue to issue our money 
free, by paying 30 cents for printing every 
$1,000, and pay no tax at all; but it means 
that your R. E. A. will be taxed. When 
it is carried to its logical conclusion, and 
your city must pay taxes on its bonds, 
and if you have a public improvement you 
want to make, the bonds will be taxable 
and you will have to pay a higher interest 
rate. Then when the R. F. C. lets you 
have the money on those bonds, the 
R. F. C. must issue and sell bonds and the 
R. F. C. will have to pay taxes on those 
bonds. So your city will be hit in two 
ways and sometimes there will be more 
ways than that. This gesture toward 
taxation of Federal securities is feeble, 
but will be sufficient to use as a precedent 
for some bad legislation in the future. 

Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Furthermore, let us 
see who will be taxed under this, Not 
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the Federal Reserve banks; no, they are 
not touched, side, edge or bottom, but the 
Farm Credit Administration will be taxed 
and they will have to pay more and that 
means your farmers will have to pay more. 
Your Disaster Loan Corporation will have 
to pay more. Your Rural Electrification 
Administration, your Electric Home and 
Farm Authority, and your Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank and your Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, Mortgage Credit 
Corporation, and the Production Credit 
Associations, every one of them will have 
to pay more interest. This will increase 
the cost of living on more people at one 
time than any other bill that has been 
passed by an American Congress. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, often 
we are entertained by this newly dis- 
covered doctrine advocated by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Parman]. He 
states that ail who study this problem 
believe in it. Often has he quoted Mr. 
Edison. I do not recall anyone else, but 
I would like to have him quote one econ- 
omist of reputation who would agree with 
the proposition propounded by the gen- 
tleman from Texas. Would it not be in- 
deed revolutionary for the Government 
to print bonds and have money issued 
against them without the payment of 
any interest? Even Jesse Jones could 
then say to the lending institutions as 
he does now, “If you charge too high 
interest the R. F. C. will take it at a lower 
rate.” If money cost him nothing he 
could quote a fraction of 1 percent and 
make money. I have marked up the 
gentleman’s testimony before the com- 
mittee very carefully, and I always try 
to give him real attention. The chair - 
man questioned him carefully and asked 
him why he did not recommend creating 
enough such money to take up the 
whole $48,000,000,000. He answered that 
we should feel our way gradually, or words 
to that effect. Pat called, “Those are live 
wires, Mike, be careful!” “Yes,” said 
Mike, “I feel of them very carefully 
before I-take hold of them.” I think 
you would only have to feel of this 
charged-wire proposition to find that 
you had felt of something pretty hot, and 
it would ke just as dangerous as if you had 
taken hold of it. I know there is some 
sympathy wit: this new notion, because 
some people think that the Government. 
ought to get its money for nothing; just 
printed, whether by the bond route or 
the greenback route. 

The gentleman complains because the 
banks may get some benefit. The banks 
have my money and they have your 
money in demand deposits and they have 
it for nothing, and they loan perhaps 
at from 4 to 6 percent. Dreadful, is it 
not? What are banks for? But the 
Government should not pay interest. To 
me a ridiculous idea, when Government 
already is competing with private busi- 
ness on a large scale. After the Civil 
War the Government offered induce- 
ment to banks to issue greenbacks for 
needed currency requirements. We were 
rather proud to have money carrying the 
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name of our local bank, but we could 
not induce the banks to issue much over 
$800,000,000. They did not seem to avail 
themselves of this apparent benefit. The 
Federal Reserve bank is not so completely 
a- private institution, as the gentleman 
would like to have you think. It is fully 
controlled by the President of the United 
States through his appointees on the 
Board. The gentleman himself does not 
approve of the personnel now in charge, 
although they are appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive. He does not apparently approve 
of Mr. Eccles. In order to have the kind 
of a Board that he would like to have, 
the gentleman would have to appoint the 
Board himself. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. No. The gentleman 
would not yield to me, and he had 15 min- 
utes and I have only 5 minutes. How- 
ever, 5 minutes ought to be enough any- 
way to dispose of this matter. If the 
gentleman could name one economist who 
would approve of his plan, I might be in- 
clined to look at it a little more kindly. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WI. 
LIAMS] will soon make a speech, and there 
will not be a leg left for the gentleman 
from Texas to stand on. When the gen- 
tleman from Texas attacked the Federal 
Reserve Board a year ago, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. WILLIAMS] took 
the floor a little later and, without notes, 
made a notable speech of perhaps 30 
minutes. It was so devastating that since 
that for some time we heard but little 
criticism of the Federal Reserve Board. 
This heresy will be shown in its posi- 
tively dangerous aspects. Do not let the 
gentleman mislead you. But the very 
avoirdupois of his argument is so impres- 
sive that one is apt to be intrigued with 
it, and we should not be too easily led 
to believe in such sudden revolutionary 
suggestions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have only one more speaker on this side. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ENGEL]. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to discuss this bill this afternoon from 
a point of view of my State and district. 
I want to show, if I can, just what a 
$65,000,000,000 national debt will mean 
to the State of Michigan and to the 
Ninth Congressional District, which I 
represent. Some years ago I heard a 
lecture on taxation. The lecturer had 
on the platform a pair of overalls and a 
gingham dress with a patch on the over- 
alls and on the gingham dress represent- 
ing each tax, direct and indirect, which 
was reflected in the cost of each article 
with the name of the tax on the patch. 
There were 47 patches on the overalls 
and 43 on the gingham dress. 

Using President Roosevelt’s oft-quoted 
phrase, taken from a speech he delivered 
in Pittsburgh in October 1932: 


Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man 
who labors. If excessive, they are reflected 
in idle farms, tax-sold homes, and in hordes 
of hungry walking the streets and looking 
for work in vain. 
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I realize how futile it is to try to talk 
economy when we are spending billions 
upon billions of dollars. I realize how 
useless it is to try to get anyone to cut 
appropriations when the attention of the 
public is on national defense and on the 
war in Europe, 

Iam one of those old-fashioned people 
who still believe that our national credit 
is something we should preserve; that 
we cannot keep on spending more than 
we take in year after year and not ulti- 
mately find ourselves in financial diffi- 
culties. And, above all, Iam one of those 
who believe that our national credit is in 
the final analysis our first line of de- 
fense. 

I have computed the share of this na- 
tional debt of my State and my district 
upon a per capita basis. I have also 
computed the share that the State of 
Michigan and the 11 counties of my con- 
gressional district must ultimately pay, 
not only of the principal of the debt but 
of the annual interest-carrying charges 
thereto. I am taking the position that 
the 11 counties in my district and the 
remaining 3,004 counties that go to make 
up the United States must ultimately 
pay every dollar not only of the debt but 
of the interest and carrying charges that 
will be levied in the years to come. The 
per capita rate of the debt, using the 
1940 census figures, is $493 for every man, 
woman, and child in America. This 
means that the father of a family of five 
must pay $2,465 and the interest-carry- 
ing charges thereon. This sum is a first 
lien on every dollar he earns. If he has 
any property it is a first mortgage on 
every dollar’s worth of property he owns. 
It represents 50 percent of the amount 
a $5,000 home would cost him. If any- 
one thinks that the 3,015 counties that 
make up the United States will not pay 
this debt and the interest-carrying 
charge, or if he thinks that the consumer 
will not pay, I would like to have him 
give me a better way than the way in 
which I think it will be paid. Using the 
1940 census figures, Michigan’s share of 
a national debt of $65,000,000,000 will 
be $2,591,260,000. The share of the 
Ninth Congressional District, which I 
have the honor to represent, will be 
$116,872,000. The Secretary of the 
Treasury stated, on page 15 of the Treas- 
ury hearings, which will be out in a day 
or two, that the average rate of interest 
paid by the Government on the national 
debt during the month of November 
1940 was 2.588 percent. Assuming that 
the interest rate will remain the same 
and not go up, this means that the tax- 
payers of America will have to pay on 
this $65,000,000,000 debt each year an 
interest-carrying charge of $1,682,200,- 
000, or $12.75 for every man, woman, and 
child in America. 

Michigan will have to pay each year as 
her share of this interest over $67,000,000, 
while the Ninth Congressional District’s 
share will be exactly $3,000,000 each year. 
This does not include the principal but 
Only it’s share of the interest. I am 
placing into the Recor a table giving the 
names of each of the 11 counties and 6 
of the largest cities in my district show- 
ing the population of each county or city 
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and the amount that each county or city 
will have to pay as its share of the na- 
tional debt, if it is ever paid, and its 
share of the interest-carrying charges. 
These figures are rather amazing. Lake 
County in my district has 4,798 people. 
Its share of the $65,000,900,000 debt will 
be $2,365,414. The amount of annual 
interest-carrying charges which its peo- 
ple will have to pay is $61,215. Muskegon 
County the largest county in my district 
has a population of 94,501 people. That 
county’s share of the $65,000,000,000 debt 
will be $46,588,993. Its annual share of 
the interest-carrying charge will be 
$1,205,697. 

Again let me impress upon you the 
fact that if the people in these 11 coun- 
ties and in the remaining 3,004 counties 
that make up the United States of Amer- 
ica will not pay this debt and the inter- 
est charge, just who is going to pay it? 
This money will be collected from cor- 
porations big and small, partnerships and 
individuals. It will be paid in the form 
of income taxes, corporation taxes, cus- 
toms, and what not, but always finding 
its way down to the little fellow who will 
have to earn every dollar of it. Again 
using the President’s phrase, “Taxes are 
paid in the sweat of every man who 
labors.” 

I realize the fact that we have to have 
national defense. It is too late now, al- 
though I have talked time and time 
again about the necessity for economy, of 
trying to conserve our resources. I am 
not here with any idea of preaching a 
sermon using the topic, “I told you so,” 
but I am hoping that this little talk will 
impress upon every Member of this House 
and upon everyone who reads it the 
necessity of cutting from our nonmilitary 
budget every dollar that we can; of try- 
ing to eliminate from that nonmilitary 
budget every item we can reasonably 
eliminate and above all I want to impress 
you with the necessity of eliminating the 
tremendous waste and extravagance 
that we now have in the expenditure 
of our national-defense money. I am 
hoping that we can get somewhere near 
a dollar’s worth of value for every dollar 
we spend for national defense. 

In closing may I point out again the 
viciousness of a system of making lump- 
sum appropriations and of lump-sum 
debt increases. To turn over hundreds of 
millions of dollars to departments in 
lump sums to do with as they see fit 
means extravagance and waste that is 
inexcusable. To increase our national 
debt limit by a lump sum of $16,000,000,- 
000 at one time can only result in further 
extravagance and waste. I have repeat- 
edly stated on the floor of the House and 
I personally feel that Congress should 
increase the debt limit only to the extent 
made necessary by the appropriations 
each year; that Congress should only 
permit increases in the debt limit each 
year to the extent made necessary by the 
differential between the revenues and the 
proposed expenditures. That is how you 
would do it in your own business and 
that is how you should do it in the Gov- 
ernment’s business. Some day we are 
going to realize that the solution of our 
problem can only come when we have 
adopted the old saying, “More business 
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in government and less government in 
business.” [Applause.] 


What a $65,000,000,000 debt will mean to the 
Ninth Congressional District of Michigan 
COUNTIES 
{1940 census figures are used] 


„Share of | Annual 
national | share of 
debt | interest 


$99, 519 
298, 


188, 984 


8 8125, 788 


8, 701) 4, 289, 8030 111,015 
8, 694) 4, 286, 142 110,925 

eg - 75 
Muskegon Heights 73, 744) 36, 355, 70 950, 887 
Traverse City 14, 458| 7, 127, 794 184, 357 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 


from Michigan yields back 3 minutes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dewey]. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, I apolo- 
gize to the House for again occupying the 
floor. As a new Member of Congress I 
would not presume to do so were it not 
that this particular bill pertains to a 
matter of much concern to the people I 
represent and relates to a subject with 
which I have had some first-hand ex- 
periences while in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The existing debt limitation is $45,000,- 
000,000, with a special authorization of 
$4,000,000,000 additional for defense pur- 
poses, making a total of $49,000,000,000. 
This bill proposes to raise that debt au- 
thorization to $65,000,000,000. It is an 
astronomical sum, 

Frankly, my fellow citizens back in 
Illinois, some of whom I have the honor 
to represent, will be asking in no uncer- 
tain terms to what extent extravagance 
in government will go. These people in 
1938 paid $498,000,000 in internal-reve- 
nue taxes—the second largest amount 
paid by any State in the Union. They 
will demand an accounting of us, their 
Representatives, both Republicans and 
Democrats. The same question will be 
asked in other States. 

I am astounded that the Congress is 
being asked to authorize this additional 
$16,000,000,000 of borrowing power. It is 
extremely unwise. It is wholly unneces- 
sary. This bill demonstrates the loose 
thinking that has characterized our fiscal 
policy for the last several years. 

As I understand it, the estimate of total 
receipts for the fiscal year 1942 is $9,000,- 
000,000. This, I think, is conservative, in 
view of rapidly expanding business, and 
especially in view of the fact that it does 
not take into account any increase in 
taxes. But let us not quarrel about the 
receipts for 1942 and accept the $9,000,- 
000,000 figure. 

The expected debt by June 30, 1941, is 
$49,100,000,000. That seems to be a rea- 
sonable estimate. If the $16,000,000,000 
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additional debt is authorized and we add 
to that the $9,000,000,000 of expected rev- 
enue, we must conclude that the expected 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1942 will 
be $25,000,000,000. That just does not 
make sense—$70,000,000 every day in the 
year. 

And may I say that I believe this ex- 
pectation can be accepted, because in the 
majority report the following is stated: 

It is believed that this increased limitation 
will amply cover the Treasury’s present antici- 
pated financing requirements for the current 
and ensuing fiscal year. 


Do you realize what $25,000,000,000 ex- 
penditure in this period would mean? It 
would mean $70,000,000 every day of the 
week, including Sundays. 

It is fantastic to imagine our Govern- 
ment spending $25,000,000,000 in a year. 
It is an amazing amount. During the 
peak—the peak of borrowing in the 2 war 
years 1918 and 1919—the total increase of 
debt was but $22,000,000,000. There 
should at least be a clearer indication of 
the necessity and purposes of such an 
expenditure. The Budget estimates call 
for an expenditure of $18,000,000,000. 
Are we to assume that the $7,000,000,000 
extra is merely for the “petty cash” 
account? 

There is more to this picture. It must 
be kept in mind that in addition to the 
$25,000,000,000 there is something like 
$1,800,000,000 of unpledged gold in the 
stabilization fund, which can be lent on 
foreign account. If the President would 
monetize the silver bullion now in our 
possession, there would be an additional 
$1,200,000,000 for expenditure. He also 
has the power to issue $3,000,000,000 of 
greenbacks. And, moreover, there is the 
enormous unused borrowing powers of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
which do not enter into the total public 
debt, but, in reality, represent a national 
obligation. 

Supplementing these direct expendi- 
ture possibilities is the use of the re- 
sources of Government corporations, 
which can be expanded indefinitely. The 
Defense Plant Corporation and Metals 
Reserve Corporation, for instance, were 
organized by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and are making expendi- 
tures which do not come within the debt 
limit. How many in Congress know what 
they are? 

It is time we call a halt to these loose 
financing policies. We are pursuing an 
inflationary course, The insurance poli- 
cies, the small savings, and the wages of 
the people we represent are involved in 
this bill. When inflation comes, as it is 
certain to come under such loose fiscal 
policies, it always falls on the poor first 
and the hardest. 


I am opposed to this bill because the 
sum requested is simply fantastic. I can- 
not imagine the Secretary of the Treasury 
asking for a debt-limit authorization to 
be increased many billions of dollars more 
than possibly can be necessary. If we 
must increase the debt limitation, let it 
be no more than is actually shown to be 
essential, bearing in mind the spending 
powers already in the hands of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, inde- 
Pendent of the debt limit. [Applause.] 
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Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, it was not my intention to take 
the floor at all today on this bill. You 
have all seen me take the floor and 
heard me discuss this question of the 
national debt on many occasions. 

I view with the utmost alarm the ra- 
pidity with which this national debt has 
been increased. I think in terms of 
64,000,000 insurance policyholders in 
this country who are loaded down with 
Government borrowing now because 
their companies are carrying a very 
large part of the national debt. I am 
thinking of the securities of the deposi- 
tors in our banks, because the banks are 
carrying some $19,000,000,000 of this 
debt. Strange to say, there is some- 
thing about the word “billion” that 
makes no impression whatever upon 
the public mind. It is simply beyond 
the comprehension not only of the aver- 
age citizen, but of the financial experts 
to furnish any yardstick by which the 
people can see the extent to which their 
savings and the protection of their 
social gains are being whittled away 
and destroyed by the magic but incom- 
prehensible meaning of the word 
“billion.” 

Most of this debt was created not 
during a time of war but during a time 
of peace, during a time when other 
countries had come back to a period of 
prosperity and were reducing their ob- 
ligations and underwriting the safety of 
their citizens. 

It seems to me the Secretary of the 
Treasury made a most significant state- 
ment before our committee, and I want 
to read you one paragraph. He said: 

One step which the Government should 
take is economy in Federal expenditures. 
I believe therefore that all Federal non- 
defense expenditures should be re-examined 
with a magnifying glass to make certain 
that no more funds are granted than are 
absolutely essential to existing circum- 
stances. 


I am one of those who believe the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is thoroughly 
alarmed over the situation in which he 
finds himself. I believe he has been 
driven on by forces more or less out of his 
own personal control and that he feels 
the responsibility. He mentioned the 
fact in the examination, that it was caus- 
ing him sleepless nights, and I am sure 
this must be true for I notice that follow- 
ing the hearings he went to the West for 
a rest and vacation. 

I believe that $16,000,000,000 increase 
all at one time never should be permitted 
by this House. That is not the way they 
are operating in Great Britain even in 
wartime. I was looking at The Econo- 
mist, an English magazine published as 
recently as November 30, 1940. Down to 
this minute there is not a single item of 
expense of any department of the Eng- 
lish Government that is not tested by a 
close examination on the floor of Parlia- 
ment. Every minister has to come before 
the Parliament and explain in detail why 
he is asking for the money and what he is 
going to.do with the money. Under the 
British system of government the minis- 
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ters. are selected from the Parliament, 
whereas in our own country the Cabinet 
officers, those corresponding to ministers 
in England, the heads of the Department 
of the Treasury, Secretary of War, and 
various other departments of this Gov- 
ernment, are selected by the Executive 
himself and are under the control of the 
Executive. This is all the more reason 
why this Congress should examine in 
great detail every item in respect to ex- 
penditures made by the Government to 
the end that Congress and the people may 
know just where and for what purpose 
tax money is being used. 

The Secretary of the Treasury says he 
is not responsible for this figure of $16,- 
000,000,000 at this time. He stated that 
he was called before the Democratic 
leaders of the House and Senate, or he 
appeared before them, and those leaders 
were the ones who fixed the amount of 
$16,000,000,000. What then may be ex- 
pected after the boondoggling program of 
the last 8 years. Is it to be billions 
for boondoggling and only a few million 
for national defense? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. RICH]. = 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
we are not giving the attention to this 
very important matter that we should 
give, because when you look around you 
will see only a few Members on the floor 
of the House. 

I cannot help but give serious thought 
to increasing the national debt from 
forty to forty-five billion dollars, then 
from forty-five to forty-nine billion dol- 
lars, and now it is about to take a jump 
to $65,000,000,000. The difference be- 
tween forty-nine and sixty-five billion 
dollars is $16,000,000,000, but we will give 
credit to the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, who says it is actu- 
aliy only an increase of $11,700,000,000 
because of changes in the law. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, that is an enormous sum of 
money. Where are you going to get the 
money? I do not know whether the 
Democrats of the committee recommend 
this increase or are apologizing for hav- 
ing to do so. We know the trouble is the 
New Deal squandering, the New Deal 
waste, the New Deal inefficiency. Now 
they want to lay it to national defense. 
Why did you go in the red the past 8 
years over $27,000,000,000? 


NATIONAL-DEFENSE BUNCO FOR NEW DEAL WASTE 


Every member of the committee wants 
a limit on the national debt, but let me 
call attention to the statement made by 
the President in his Budget message, as 
follows. I quote: 


Borrowing is not hazardous as long as it is 
accompanied by tax measures which assure 
a sufficient tax yield in the future. This 
raises the question of the debt limit. The 
Congress, by making appropriations and levy- 
ing taxes, in fact controls the size of the debt, 
regardless of the existence of a statutory debt 
limit. If the Congress, subsequent to the 
establishment of a statutory debt limit, makes 
appropriations and authorizations which re- 
quire borrowing in excess of that limit, it 
has, in effect, rendered that prior limit null 
and void: In the first 130 years of our na- 
tional life the Congress controlled the debt 
succeessfully without requiring such a limit. 
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In view of these facts, I question the signifi- 
cance of a statutory debt limit, except as it 
serves as a fiscal monitor. 


The President does not believe in any 
debt limit. If Congress were not to re- 
strict that man the sky would be the limit 
for him. He does not know anything 
about the judicious expenditure of money 
at all. He is the most ruthless spender 
of money the world has ever seen. No- 
body has ever approached him in squan- 
dering the taxpayers’ money. The inter- 
est now on the national debt is $1,250,- 
000,000. 

Let me read you what he thinks about 
debts. He stated further in this Budget 
message, and I quote: 

I understand the concern of those who are 
disturbed by the growth of the Federal debt. 
Yet the main fiscal problem is not the rise of 
the debt, but the rise of debt charges in rela- 
tion to the development of our resources. 


HE IS NOT WORRIED ABOUT THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Mr. Chairman, a certain individual 
stated that we think in terms of dollars, 
or that the American people only think in 
terms of dollars. I do not believe that 
myself. Well, now, in my opinion, the 
American people are very much con- 
cerned about the future of this country. 
We are approaching very rapidly the 
greatest danger which America ever 
faced. It was stated here a few moments 
ago that we are thinking of national 
defense, but if we find that our financial 
structure has collapsed, then our national 
defense and everything else collapses. 
How can you run your Navy and your 
Army if you are bankrupt? 

If and when we go bankrupt, then we 
lose our form of government.- 

When I think of the way money is being 
spent as fast as we are spending it, I 
am reminded of that old song: 

Oh, where, oh where has my little dog gone? 
Oh, where, oh where has he gone, 

With his ears cut long and his tail cut short, 
Oh, where, oh where, has he gone? 


That is what you fellows over there 
on the other side will be singing pretty 
soon. You will be wondering where you 
have gone, but it will be too late. You 
will have gone bankrupt with your ineffi- 
ciency in government. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia rose. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, it will be 
too late because of the fact that they 
were not all like the gentleman here. 
If we had more Members like the gentle- 
men from Virginia, Mr. Wooprum, Mr. 
Rosertson, Senator Byrp, and Senator 
Grass, and if we had more Members here 
who ought to be listening to the gentle- 
man’s statement and to the statement of 
the chairman, then take heed of those 
things, we would probably cut this limit 
down. We should never have had to 
raise it. If we increase debt limit 
we ought to try to keep it as low as we 
possibly can do that every time the 
President wants more funds he will have 
to come to Congress and ask for them. 
Then we ought to step on his toes and 
not give it to him, just like you would do 
with a little boy who does not know 
anything about money spending. Give 
him a quarter at a time, do not give him 
50 cents. If he wants 50 cents, make 
him ask for it twice. After a while you 
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can probably hold him down to figures 
that are sensible. I herewith show you 
what a record the President has for 
squandering money: 

Roosevelt deficit 


Mar. 4 to June 30, 1933___..-_- $892, 600, 000 
UN ears A O 3, 965, 991, 685 

222 S 3, 575, 357, 963 
22 4, 763, 841, 642 
1 2, 707, 347, 110 
S E E 1, 384, 160, 931 
J ee 3, 542, 267, 954 
TTT 3, 611, 056, 036 
Won 2, 482, 601, 589 


8 years less 54 days. 26, 925, 245, 920 


This means the average for each of the 
8 years in the red, $3,365,655,740. 

This means each month of the 8 years 
in the red, 280,471,312. 

This means each day of the 8 years in 
the red, including Sundays and holidays, 
$9,349,044, 

This means each hour of the 8 years in 
the red, including Sundays and holidays, 
$389,543. 

This means each minute of the 8 years 
in the red, including Sundays and holi- 
days, since Mr. Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent, $6,492. 

Think of it, every minute since Mr. 
Roosevelt took office he spent more than 
the country received by over $6,000 a 
minute. That would mean a grand sal- 
ary for a man with a family for a year. 

Where are you going to get the money? 
I ask the Members of Congress and the 
country to come to their senses and 
become thrifty and be a little considerate 
for the welfare of our country in time of 
national peril, also to have some thought 
for the future of your children. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I cannot help but feel rather 
surprised that there is not more real 
interest shown in the discussion of what 
I consider to be one of the most impor- 
tant measures that this or any other Con- 
gress has ever had presented to it. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. GEAR- 
HART] remarked not so long ago that it 
was a mystery to him why, after the 
tremendous noise which we heard last 
week, and the mighty heat of argument, 
a reaction should set in such as has set 
in with reference to the discussion of 
today’s bill, resulting in a comparatively 
neutral interest. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is absolutely 
necessary that the bill now before us 
should be discussed and considered with 
just as much interest and careful thought 
as any of the bills which have preceded 
it. Weare faced with the necessity of in- 
creasing the Federal debt limit at a time 
when we have to go into further commit- 
ments with the utmost of care. 

I am particularly interested in the mi- 
nority report, as I feel it discloses a very 
careful study of the question, and I for 
one endorse it wholeheartedly. During 
the World War, which I vividly recall as a 
small child, I have looked at the various 
liberty bonds and war-savings stamps my 
parents had purchased, and wondered if 
the Government would be able to pay 
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them back. I worried considerably as to 
what the future might bring. Ever since 
then I have been very much opposed to 
deficit financing of any kind. 

Some 10 years ago, long before I be- 
came a Member of this Congress, I ob- 
served the various spending orgies which 
were then being entered upon with fear 
and apprehension. Over the past few 
years I have seen at first gradual and 
then, more recently, speedy increase of 
the debt limit of the United States. I 
can assure you that I have been very ap- 
prehensive about the whole line of pro- 
cedure. 

I heartily endorse the idea of the $60,- 
000,000,000 debt limit which the minority 
has proposed, instead of the $65,000,000,- 
000 as a debt limit. I feel that any ges- 
ture at this time on the part of any group 
within the Congress which goes to the end 
of reducing obligations is certainly nec- 
essary and should be forthcoming. 

The mistake of letting down the bars 
to such a great degree today and coun- 
tenancing so much of a rise in the debt 
limit cannot be overemphasized. It is 
not as though we would be unable to 
commit ourselves to greater indebtedness 
at a moment’s notice. That is all too 
easy. But the deplorable part is to create 
a precedent of voting to go into the red 
at one time to the sum of sixteen bil- 
lions. 

For this reason, I will introduce a lit- 
tle later in the day an amendment pro- 
hibiting the further increase of the na- 
tional debt beyond sixty-five billions un- 
less by Presidential proclamation of a 
change in existing conditions. If this is 
adopted, it will be binding on all future 
Congresses and thenceforth the problem 
of debt increase will be solved. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
definitely committed to vote for that 
which I believe to be necessary to finance 
our national defense. I am also defi- 
nitely committed to any legal method 
that will bring about the taxation of 
certain Government securities issued in 
the future and which are now tax ex- 
empt. I am also definitely committed 
against blank checks, using the term in 
its generic sense. 

This places me in a rather peculiar 
predicament as far as this bill is con- 
cerned. This bill is a blank check, fixing 
a definite amount as a ceiling to our na- 
tional indebtedness, and it lodges a lot 
of discretion in the spending agencies of 
the Government at this time. To vote 
against this bill would be to vote against 
the taxing of tax-free securities, which 
I believe should be taxed; as to voting 
for the $60,000,000,000 debt limit sug- 
gested by the minority report, I believe 
that is a mere guess, but will cover pres- 
ent necessities. As a matter of fact, the 
Congress is in session. We should and 
do control the purse strings of the Gov- 
ernment, There is not a Member among 


-us who does not realize that. We are 


going to be in constant session through- 
out the duration of the emergency. If 
that is true, why can we not appropriate 
such sums as are needed if and when 
they are needed for national defense, 
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rather than authorize a lump sum, and 
in that way carry on these lump-sum 
appropriations and encourage deficit 
financing? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER., I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Might it not be a good 
idea, inasmuch as we are going to be 
here all the time during the emergency, 
if the Congress would come in here once 
a week or every 2 weeks or 3 weeks or 
every month and raise the debt limit 
$1,000,000,000 at a time, to call to the at- 
tention of the Congress and the country 
just what we are doing to bring on this 
debt? 

Mr. MICHENER. The psychological 
effect might be good, but our people have 
gotten to the point where they do not 
realize what a billion dollars is. But, 
mark this word, the time is coming when 
they will begin to pay off these bills and 
when taxes are bound to be increased to 
such an extent that the American stand- 
ard of living must be lowered. We all 
realize that we have sacrifices ahead. 
There is a hard road just over the hill. 
I prefer a sixty-billion limit and shall so 
vote. If that amendment loses I shall 
vote for the bill. It is bound to come 
later and I want to vote to tax future 
Federal Government bonds. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER]). 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope that the Members will 
not think it is too brash of me as a new 
Member to speak from the well of the 
House twice in less than a week. I must 
confess to a certain sense of embarrass- 
ment in doing so, but I assure you I would 
not take the floor again today were it not 
for the fact that I earnestly feel that 
this bill is almost on a par, from the 
standpoint of importance ir effect on our 
domestic economy, with the lease-lend 
bill, which was debated last week. 

I assure you that I would not raise any 
spirit of obstruction as far as the defense 
program is concerned if, in my judgment, 
and I am sure that I speak the sentiments 
of my Republican colleagues, the increase 
of $16,000,000,000 in the debt limit were 
actually needed for the providing of 
armaments, guns, and munitions for the 
defense of this country. If that were the 
case, you would not hear us objecting. 
But it is quite evident by now that the 
$16,000,000,000 increase will be used for 
many, many purposes other than the na- 
tional defense. We have but to consider 
the lavish spending of the public’s money 
during the past 8 years to give us a guide 
and a yardstick as to how this money 
will be spent. 

I grant the correctness of the argument 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
committee that the money will not be 
spent until it is appropriated; but I say 
that, as sure as today is Monday, if we 


raise the debt limit to $65,000,000,000 the 


debt of the United States will soon be 
$65,000,000,000. 


Mr, COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the gentleman 
know of any way that one single dollar 
can be placed in the Treasury of the 
United States or taken out of it without 
the action of Congress? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. That ® 
true, and I grant the gentleman’s point, 
but after sitting through the debate the 
week before last on an appropriaticn bill 
of $1,400,000,000 and seeing every attempt 
made on the part of the Republican side 
to amend that bill in the interest of 
economy, and then seeing every attempt 
turned down flatly by this House, with 
finally only $247,000 being lopped off a 
$1,400,600,000 bill, and that at the in- 
stance of an amendment offered by a 
gentleman from the Democratic side, I 
am not so naive as to believe that once 
we have this increased debt limit the 
appropriations will not follow just as a 
matter of course. 

Coming as a terrific impact on the 
American people, this increase of $16,- 
000,000,000 will once again make them 
realize that we are headed for the port 
of national bankruptcy. What has our 
President done to allay that fear? Going 
back to December 17, 1940, in his press 
conference, in speaking to the gentlemen 
of the press with regard to the lease-lend 
bill which was then just his brain child, 
he said, “Let us get rid of the silly dollar 
sign.” Now, I grant you that Mr. Roose- 
velt was speaking of the dollar sign in 
relation to our dealings with Great Brit- 
ain, but does it not point out clearly just 
what the attitude of the administration 
has been with regard to spending the 
public money—the silly dollar sign. It 
would be almost as reprehensible to refer 
to the “silly American eagle,” because 
the dollar sign and the eagle have from 
the beginning of this Nation been the 
symbols of independence and security for 
the American people. 


Referring to our efforts in support of 
the minority report on this bill, would it 
not be a splendid thing if the people of 
this country could read in their news- 
papers tomorrow morning that this Con- 
gress has given real, tangible effect to the 
oft-repeated, but never performed, prom- 
ise of the administration to curtail non- 
defense expenditures. That happy mes- 
sage can go forth to the people if we will 
only keep faith with them and vote to 
increase the already overwhelming na- 
tional debt only in such amount as is 
necessary to pay for genuine bona-fide 
defense items. If we do that, we will 
bolster the morale of the people and go 
far toward restoring their confidence in 
the fiscal policies of their Government. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. GILCHRIST]. 

Mr. GIL CHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I 
find myself in exactly the same position 
as is the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] who said so 
distinctly and happily just now that this 
bill provides for an extravagant expendi- 
ture of Government funds in advance of 
the time when we will need such ex- 
penditures, or even know that we will 
need them. 
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I am absolutely committed to the pro- 
posal of putting a ban on the issuance of 
more tax-exempt securities, and section 
4 of the bill provides for such a ban. 
But the present form of the bill is such 
as to prevent me from voting for it, be- 
cause of the staggering expenditures 
which it contemplates. The motion to 
recommit the bill which will be made, 
will cut down those expenditures and 
also will have in it some provision which 
will prevent issuance of interest-bearing 
bonds. I shall vote for such a motion. 
CApplause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
pag part of the remaining time to my- 
self. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me a long 
time ago I heard in dulcet tones over 
the radio that there was a plan by our 
very distinguished Chief Executive to 
drive “the money changers from the tem- 
ple.” When I listened to the speeches 
that have been made on monetary policy 
today it seems to me they have not only 
not been driven from the temple, but 
they have been dining for the past 8 
years on paté de fois gras and other 
delicacies. 

Mr. Chairman, the opportunity and the 
promises that have been made to balance 
the Budget have all “gone with the wind.” 
There is no longer any opportunity to 
balance the Budget. A taxation pro- 
gram that would bring that about would 
require a capital levy that would be de- 
structive of capital and a burden industry 
could not possibly bear. However, it 
seems to me it is high time that our 
committee brought in a tax bill that 
would at least come as near as possible 
to allowing us to pay as we go on na- 
tional defense, and hold our borrowings 
down to the very lowest possible level. 

I do not agree with the conclusions of 
the President in his Budget message, 
wherein he stated that— 
in view of these facts I question the signifi- 


cance of a statutary debt limit except as it 
serves as a fiscal monitor. 


This seems to me to be a declaration 
that the sky is the limit, and that further 
caution as to exceeding our debt limit 
should no longer be exercised. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, as usual 
we have heard much criticism offered, 
much complaint made, but not a single 
remedy offered; not a single constructive 
suggestion given to the House to meet the 
problem that your country and my coun- 
try faces today. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Very briefly, for my 
time is very limited. 

Mr. BENDER. Is it not a fact that 
we have been suggesting the cutting 
down of nondefense expenditures and is 
not that a constructive suggestion? 

Mr. COOPER. I will probably be able 
to open the gentleman’s eyes to some ex- 
tent by some figures I will give him in 
the course of my remarks. That is just 
an illustration of the type of argument 
that some people are advancing on this 
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extremely important problem we have 
before us here today. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Very briefiy. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. In con- 
nection with the provision removing the 
exemption from Federal securities, is it 
the understanding that these Federal 
securities in the future will be subject to 
local or State taxation? 

Mr, COOPER. No; there is nothing in 
this bill that provides for the taxation of 
State, county, or municipal securities by 
the Federal Government or allowing the 
State, county, or municipality to tax Fed- 
eral securities. That is not covered in 
this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, H. R. 2959, is a 
very important national-defense meas- 
ure. It provides for the revenues to pay 
for the national-defense program. Some 
gentlemen have made reference to ap- 
propriations, This is not an appropria- 
tion bill. If it were an appropriation bill, 
it would not be presented here by the 
Committee on Ways and Means but 
would come from the Appropriations 
Committee. Some gentlemen say that it 
is a blank check. All this bill provides, 
and the only reason it is here today is to 
provide money to pay appropriations that 
already have been made by the Congress 
and commitments and contracts already 
entered into, with a reasonable expecta- 
tion of what is necessary to meet our na- 
tional-defense program. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Very briefly. 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not know 
whether the gentleman is aiming at what 
I said a moment ago, but what I object 
to is this expectancy. We can just as 
well bring a bill before this Congress each 
time we need additional credit and au- 
thorize it then, rather than to give a 
blank check today. 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, that is as far as I 
can yield. That is a most amazing state- 
ment for an experienced and accom- 
plished legislator such as the gentleman 
is, as everyone will recognize. It is 
amazing that he should stand up here 
and even intimate that every time the 
Federal Government needs a few thou- 
Sand dollars to finance its expenses and 
operations Congress then should pass a 
bill authorizing the issuance of bonds in 
that amount. What kind of interest 
rates does the gentleman think this Gov- 
ernment would have to pay on any such 
slipshod method of financing as that? 

One of the main purposes of this bill 
is to provide a degree of flexibility for 
the Secretary of the Treasury so that he 
may continue the splendid record that he 
has made in securing money for the op- 
eration of the Government at a very low 
rate of interest. It would be interesting 
to examine the table appearing at the 
bottom of page 40 of the hearings, where 
it is shown that the interest rates to the 
Federal Government have been materi- 
ally decreased, and in some instances cut 
about in half during this administration. 

This bill includes three principal pro- 
visions. First is the increase of the na- 
tional debt limit from the present figures 
of $49,000,000,000 to $65,000,000,000. The 
second is to remove the partition that now 
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exists at the point between $45,000,000,000 
and $49,000,000,000, and the third is to 
provide for the Federal taxation of future 
issues of Federal securities. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I must decline to yield 
for the present. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; very briefly as the 
gentleman is a member of the committee. 

Mr. BUCK. It is not $49,000,000,000 
but $53,000,000,000. 

Mr. COOPER. I am trying to get to 
that. Reference has frequently been 
made to the claim set out in the minority 
report that the increase is $16,000,000,000. 
In all fairness, that cannot be justified. 
The truth is that the present statutory 
debt limit is $53,300,000,000. A debt limit 
of $45,000,000,000 was provided under sec- 
tion 21 (a) of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act. Four billion dollars was authorized 
under section 21(b) of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, and $4,000,000,000 under sec- 
tion 6 of the Second Liberty Bond Act as 
amended, which provides for war-savings 
Securities, and $300,000,000 under the 
1898 act. Section 32 of that act provides 
for certificates. Those items forty-five, 
four and four, billion and three hundred 
million aggregate $53,300,000,000 of out- 
standing existing statutory authority for 
our national debt. Subtract $53,300,- 
000,000 from $65,000,000,000 and you 
have $11,700,000,000 and that is the 
amount of the increase. 

Mr. KEEFE. Do those items of au- 
thorization of debt referred to, outside of 
the $45,000,000,000 and the $49,000,000,- 
000 have any statutory limitations at all? 

Mr. COOPER. Of course they are of 
various types and kinds, but it is the out- 
standing statutory debt authorization. 
The purpose of this bill is to repeal all of 
those and simply have $65,000,000 over all, 
one figure all-inclusive, statutory debt 
limit. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Iam sorry, but I can- 
not. I shall try to come back to the gen- 
tleman for a moment after awhile. That 
shows that the increase under this bill 
is not $16,000,000,000 but $11,'700,000,000. 
There are two very important things 
that I think should be borne in mind in 
connection with this legislation. One is 
that on March 15 of this year, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will have to meet a 
maturing debt of $1,220,000,000. By May 
of this year the borrowing power of the 
Federal Government will be exhausted. 

At the time the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was considering the first revenue 
bill of 1940 the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the responsible official of the Gov- 
ernment charged with the fiscal affairs of 
the Nation, told us that he thought an 
increase of $4,000,000,000 then provided 
would be adequate to take care of us so 
far as the situation then existed. Now, 
let us remind ourselves of what has hap- 
pened since then. Since that time we 
have found it necessary, by the solemn 
action of Congress, to provide for a two- 
ocean navy. We have found it necessary 
to provide for vast expenditures for na- 
tional defense, so that now we find in- 
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stead of $4,000,000,000 meeting the re- 
quirements, it now takes $28,500,000,000 
to take care of the requirements immedi- 
ately before us for national defense and 
to prepare to defend this country of ours. 
So that is the reason and the necessity 
for this bill being here today. 

It is important that we act promptly 
on it because, as I say, the Secretary of 
the Treasury has to meet $1,220,000,000 
on March 15. That is the 15th day of 
next month. This bill still has to pass 
the Senate. In the very nature of 
things it will require some time for the 
Treasury Department to make their 
plans and arrangements to meet any 
such amount of money as that. It is 
time for us to be realistic about these 
things. We can indulge in political 
discussions. We can talk about what 
has been done in the past. Some of our 
distinguished colleagues charge the 
Chief Executive of the country with the 
situation being as it is today. The fact 
is, as I endeavored to point out a few 
minutes ago, there is no way whereby 
money can go into the Treasury of the 
United States or can come out of the 
Treasury of the United States, except 
by the action of Congress. We have 
appropriated these sums of money that 
the Congress deemed necessary. The 
time has come to make some provision 
to provide the money to pay for those 
appropriations. 

We hear considerable talk about econ- 
omy. I do not yield to anybody in a 
desire to effect all the economy that we 
can in the expenses of our Government, 
but again let us be a little realistic. As 
some distinguished citizens of America 
have recently been saying, “Let us look 
at the record. Let us examine the facts 
about it.“ 

These figures are given me by Mr. 
Shield, clerk of the Appropriations 
Committee, whom I accept at any time 
on matters of this kind. The 1942 Bud- 
get provides $17,485,000,000. For de- 
fense it provides $10,811,000,000. That 
is a difference of $6,674,000,000. There 
are fixed charges of $3,196,000,000. 
Other activities, $3,478,000,000, or a total 
of the same amount that I previously 
stated, $6,674,000,000, other than 
defense. 

Thus, the ordinary budget, I think, 
may well be stated as being somewhere 
about that figure of $6,674,000,000. 

I just want to invite your attention to 
six items that account for all of that but 
$2,000,000,000. Just remind yourselves of 
some of the items that are included in 
these various appropriation bills that we 
consider here. First, the interest charge, 
a fixed charge, is $1,225,000,000. Veter- 
ans’ benefits, $564,000,000. Is there any- 
body in favor of cutting that? Then 
benefits to agriculture, $1,061,000,000. 
Relief for 1942, $1,000,000,000. Social 
security, $462,000,000. The National 
Youth Administration program, $362,- 
000,000. Those six items total $4,674,- 
000,000, and that taken from $6,674,000,- 
000 leaves $2,000,000,000 for all of this 
wide range of economy that we all desire 
and would like to see happen. But that 
is the margin we have to work on when 
it comes to accomplishing that very de- 
sirable and laudable purpose. 
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Now, we can stand for cutting non- 
defense items, and we all approve that 
sentiment and would like to see that hap- 
pen, but these figures give you some idea 
of what we really have to work on when 
we make that kind of a statement, and 
how extremely difficult it is for us to ac- 
complish the results that we would all 
like to accomplish. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MOTT. I have a great deal of re- 
spect for the gentleman’s opinion on 
these matters. I want to ask him this 
question: Were it not for the huge ex- 
penditures which we have to make on ac- 
count of the national defense, how much 
would the gentleman say it would be 
necessary to raise the debt limit in order 
to meet the situation? 

Mr. COOPER. As pointed out by our 
distinguished chairman this morning, the 
revenue that we receive above normal re- 
quirements for the year 1941 would be 
$275,000,000, and for the year 1942 we 
would have $1,600,000,000 above normal 
requirements. 

Mr. MOTT. Then most of the neces- 
sity for raising the debt limit to $65,000,- 
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000,000 you would say was on account of 
expenditures for national defense? 

Mr. COOPER. Absolutely. If it were 
not for these enormous expenditures for 
national defense, I give it to you as my 
honest opinion we would not be here with 
this bill today, but it is vitally important 
to pass it if we are going to provide the 
defense of this country we have all voted 
heretofore. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 
All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That this act may be 
cited as the Public Debt Act of 1941. 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this, of course, is a pro 
forma amendment and is made for the 
purpose of answering certain suggestions 
made during the course of general debate 
and because I could not get time during 
general debate. Suggestions were made 
that there was no necessity for passing 
this bill. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Cooper], who just spoke, pointed 
out some of the things I would other- 
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wise have pointed out to you, but it 
seems to me there are other things more 
important. 

This is a bill to authorize the financing 
of a national-defense program which has 
been adopted and which will be adopted 
by this Congress. In the few minutes 
allotted to me I cannot go into all the 
details, but I can at least call your atten- 
tion to the testimony that was introduced 
before the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs in April of 1940, which showed 
that from 1922 to 1925 we laid down no 
naval ships whatsoever. The record 
shows none for 1922, none for 1923, none 
for 1924, one submarine in 1925, one 
cruiser and five river gunboats, which 
must have been for China, in 1926; one 
cruiser and two submarines in 1927; and 
then in 1928 we began to build a few— 
six cruisers. Now, let not my friends on 
the left come before us and tell us we 
are building up appropriations to develop 
a large military and naval-defense pro- 
gram when deliberately for 6 years when 
in power they spent no money whatso- 
ever on either the naval or military arms 
of this Nation other than the mainte- 
nance of men at Army and Navy shore 
stations. I insert an extract from the 
Senate hearings of 1940 at this point: 


Ships laid down each year by the 5 principal naval powers, as of Nov. 15, 1939 
[Hearings before Naval Affairs Committee, 76th Cong., 3d sess., on H. R. 8026] 


1 Washington Treaty signed Feb. 6, this y. 
London Treaty signed on Apr, 22, Ratified Dec. 31, 


1 net layer 
1 trans port. 


United States British Empire Japan Italy 
Tons Tons $ 
1022 1. . None 2 battleshipss 67,850 | 2 cruisers (a) 2 destroyers 2, 461 
1 large mine layer 6, 740 | 4 cruisers (b). 4 mine sweepers.. 2, 480 
1 15, 350 | 10 destroyers 1 repair ship. 7, 185 
5 submarines.. 3 transports. 4, 293 
3 mine sweepe loiler..... 10, 555 
4 river gunboats. 
2 sub tenders 
1 store ship. 
3 oilers 
1928.....| None 5 PAO anit e E, 5 destroyers... 14, 498 | 2 destroyers... 1,870 
5 submarines. 24, 332 | 4 patrol gunboats 2, 120 
1 mine swee 4, 168 
1924.....| None. eža 5 cruisers (a) 49, 600 | 4 cruisers (a). 10, 000 | 4 destroyers — 12 
1 destrover -- 1,170 | 5 destroyers.. 6, 282 
1 submarine... -- 1,311 | 7submarines. 3, 481 
1925.....| 1 submarine........ 2,710 | 2 cruisers (a). — ae 2 cruisers (a). 10,000 | 2 cruisers (a) £0, 000 
1 destroyer ae 5 destroyers... 8, 268 | 9 destroyers... 9, 595 
2 submarines... 2, 4 submarines. 1, 384 | 10 8 — 10, 138 
4 patrol gunboats 460 
1926.....| 1 cruiser (a) 9,100 7 destroyers... 10,000 | S submarines. . 282 
5 river gunboats.... 2,310 6 submarines. „ 7,948 | 1 training ship. 2, 790 
5 submarines... 
1927.....| 1 cruiser (a) 9, 100 2 cruisers (a) 1 cruiser (0 10 destroyers........... 16, 280 
2submarines..... -- 5,460 | 6submarines_.......... 1 mine layer. 9 destroyers... 2submarines........... 1062 
3 destroyers 12 submarines... =- 17,285 
3 submarines A river gunboat... 639 
1 aviation transport 10, 000 
2 Zollers .-....... 10, 964 
1928.....| 6 cruisers (a) 54,700 | 1 cruiser (a) 8,390 | 2 cruisers (a) 19, 700 | 1 cruiser (a)... 10, 000 | 4 cruisers (b) 
9 destroyers. ... — 12,340 | 4 destroyers... 3, 800 | 1 cruiser (b). 6, 496 2 destroyers 
5 submarines ... -- 7,375 | Isubmarine. 1,635 | 1 destroyer... 2,441 | 10 submarines... 
2 patrol gunboats....... 2,090 | 3 mine layers 2,870 | 11 submatines 9, 599 | Lresearch ship 
1 tender F 420 | 2 mine sweepers. 1, 230 | 1 large mine layer 4,773 
1 river gunboat. 170 | 1 submarine tender. 5,747 
N 11 destroyers. - 14,954 | 1 aircraft carrier. 7,100 | 1 cruiser (a) 10,000 | 2 cruisers (a). 
4submarines.__ 5,900 | 5 destroyers.. 8, 500 | 3 destroyers 7, 323 4 destroyers... 
6 patrol gunboars. 6, 435 4 submarines 6, 869 | 10 submarines... 9,014 | 3 submarines... 
O trawlers 5, 179 1 river gunboat 170 | 3 patrol gunboats... 5, 907 
1 transport 1, 820 
$ Zollers 10, 964 
1980 2... - 7,270 5 destroyers 8, 500 | 7 destroyers... 
5 destroyers.. - 6,890 | 1 mine layer 1, 135 | 3 submarines 
1 submarine.. 8 640 1 patrol gunboat 4 destroyers. 
3 patrol gunboats. - 3,315 Toller = 4,763 | 4 submarines 
4 survey ships - 38,540 1 training ship 
1 river gunboat........ 372 
1031. 3 cruisers (b) — 21,420 | 2 cruisers (5) 17,000 | 1 cruiser (a) 10,000 | 1 cruiser (a) 
9 destroyers... 12, 400 | 3 destroyers - 4,104 3 cruisers (b). 21,086 | 2 cruisers (b). 13, 882 
5 submarines. 5. 225 | 2 submarines... - 2,800 | 6 destroyers.. 15, 286 | 4 destroyers... 5, 796 
4 patrol gunboats. 4, 249 | 2 torpedo boats. - 1,054 10 submarines... 9, 862 | 19 submarines... — 13,709 
Itrawler 681 | 2 mine swoepers. 5 984 | 2 patrol gunboats. 3, 988 | 1 submarine chase — 330 
1 net layer... 2,860 | 3 mine layers... iS 4 sub chasers 692 
1 mining tender 276 
1982_....| 3 destroyers........ 4, 120 | 1 river gunboat... 185 I submarine 1 battle cruiser 26, £00 | 2 cruisers (b). 14, 566 
1 sub tender. 3 222 | 1 torpedo boat K 7 | 1 destroyer...... 2, 569 | 3submarines........... - M 
3 trawlers. 1, 785 4 submarines. 3, 952 
2 tenders... 487 1 patrol gunboat 1, 969 
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Ships laid down each year by the 5 principal naval powers, as of Nov. 15, 1939—Continued 
[Hearings before Naval Affairs Committee, 76th Cong., 3d sess., on H. R. 8026} 


United States British Empire France Italy 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
6 cruisers (b) 38, 275 8,500 | 3 cruisers (b) 22,800 | 2 cruisers (b) 15, 748 
reamed AN A = 
2 sur vey in . 
9 patrol gunboats 8,40 "527 e * 
lriver gun 226 600 
1 destroyer tends 3 9 000 
estroyer er.. 7 sub tender 10, 000 
1934. 2 aircraft carriers. 8 cruisers (b) 23,470 | 1 aircraft carrier. 10,050 | 1 battle cruiser 26, 500 | 2 battleships........... 70, 000 
9 destroyers._. 12, 175 | 1 cruiser (b) 8, 500 | 1 cruiser (b) 7,000 | 4 destroyers 2, 588 
2 submarines.. 3,710 3 destroyers.. 4,104 | 10 destroyers 10, 648 
6 patrol gunboa 5,450 | 6 submarines. - 8,800 
W 2,958 | LJarge mine lay 4, 400 
3 torpedo boats. 1, 785 
5 mine . i 492 
sesplane carr: „000 
1935. 1 cruiser Mee 10,000 | 1 afreraft carrier. 22,000 | 1 cruiser (b) 8,450 | 1 battleship_........... 35,000 | 9 destroyers 
7 cruisers (b). 67,800 | 4 cruisers (b). 32, 570 | 8 destro; 11, 340 | 1 destroyer 610 | 12 submarines. „552 
14 destroyers... 21,680 | 9 destroyors 12,225 | 1 mine sweeper. — 492 1 patrol gunboat______. 2,172 
6, 600 2,860 | 1 submarine chaser 270 1 coastal torpedo boat. 59 
6, 790 4 motor torpedo boats.. 142 
2,900 
172 
5 385 
1936 *...| 1 aircraft 48, 400 10,050 | 1 battleship.. 16, 701 
40, 540 7,500 | 5 destroyers.. 10, 472 
5, 895 2,975 | 2 submarines.. 
8,045 | 3 submarine chasers 510 | 6 patrol gunboats. 
696 | 1 seaplane carrier. . 9, 000 
1 sub i tender. 8, 900 
n E 
6 boom vesse! 4, 400 
2 a 1, 680 
1 training shi, 250 
der. 805 
Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 
tons tons t tons 
1937 4...| 1 battleship. ....--- 5 battleships.__........ 175, 000 18 6 23, 514 
14 destroyers. 2 4 aircraft carriers. - 92,000 18 submarines.. 14, 569 
32, 700 188 
25, 540 509 
8,160 140 
6, 405 
1,840 
521 
8,900 
1, 600 
17, 210 
8, 030 
1,140 
2, 404 
1088. 50. 900 1 aircraft carrier. 2 battleships........... 70, 000 
14, 900 2 destroyers.. 6submarines........... 6,036 
su 3 7, 630 6 submarines. 
2 destroyer tenders_ 7, 900 
1 seaplane tender 2, 200 
—— Tite aie eee etl) OA eer, 
2 oflers §.22........ 1,000 
1030 6. 8 battleships .. . 70, 
1 aircraft carri 
12 destroyers. 
7 submarines. 
3 sub chasers. 
2 mines weepers. 
I submarine tender. 
1 seaplane tender... 
1 oller 7 = 
Total. 190 ships. 767, 290 | 450 Ships . . . 91, 528, 053 | 238 ships . b 740,108 | 263 ships § 679, 506 284 ships 528, 376 


London Treaty 1936 signed on Mar. 25, 1936. 56 

London Treaty of 1936 effective July 29, 1937. 

H 8 ſor * Commission. Taken over by Navy on completion. 

o Noy. 

To be built for the Maritime Commission and to be taken over by the Navy on completion. 

* Information not available concerning tonnage laid down in Great Britain and France since the outbreak of war. 

The tonnage laid down by the . nt since 1936 undoubtedly exceeds that shown in this table, as Japan has released no information on her navy since the expiration of 
the London Naval Treaty on Dec. 31, 1936. 

Notr.—This table does not include the following ships which have been laid down since Jan. 1, Desn and have subsequently been lost: United States—Gunboat Panay, 450 
tons. British Empire—Submarines Poseidon, 1,475 toop: Y, 1,354 tons. Japan—Destroyers Sawarabi, tons; Miyuki, 1,700 tons; submarine 7-63, 1,635 tons. France—Sub- 
marines, 1,379, 552, and 1,379-tons; minelayer, 4, 778 to 

The following ships, not shown in the above table, have been converted to aircraft carriers since 1922: United States, 2, totaling 66,000 tons; British Empire, 2, totaling 45,000 
tons, including Courageous (lost); Japan 2, totaling 53,800 tons; France, 1 of 22, 146 tons. 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the Mr. DINGELL, And did they not make | administration which saved large tax- 
gentleman yield? large refund of taxes? payers money at the expense of the 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. Mr. BUCK. Yes; refunds, too, but I | United States Government. It ill be- 

Mr. DISNEY. Was not considerable | have not time to go into refunds in 5 | hooves my friends on the Republican side 
show made about reduction of the tax | minutes or to more than touch the sub- | to come in here today and object to the 
rate during that period of time? ject raised by the gentleman from Okla- | necessity—and it is a necessity—of our 

Mr. BUCK, I was about to come to | homa, but there was a very considerable | financing the rebuilding of the armed 
that, reduction in taxes during the Harding | forces of the United States. 
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Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BUCK. Briefly. 

Mr. MOTT. In view of the fact the 
gentleman from California and others 
have stated that the necessity for in- 
creasing the debt limit at this time is 
brought about on account of the huge 
additional expenditures we have to make 
for national defense, would the gentle- 
man in the circumstances object to an 
amendment providing a limitation on ob- 
ligations to be incurred other than ex- 

enditures for national defense say of 
$55,000,000,000? 

Mr. BUCK. The gentleman is in ac- 
cord with that portion of the minority 
views dealing with reduction of non- 
military expenses, I will say that much. 
I, like the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson], have voted very strictly for 
economy as far as I could, but I do not 
believe any such amendment as the gen- 
tleman from Oregon has in mind would 
be acceptable to me, if the gentleman 
wants a direct answer. 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered: 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. If anybody wants to know 
further the necessity for national de- 
fense I call his attention to the headlines 
appearing in this afternoon’s paper 
which show that German planes have 
raided Iceland, a land only 1,000 miles 
from this shore and only 400 miles from 
Greenland. Now consider, gentleman, 
whether you do or do not need national 
defense. If you need it you have got to 
pay for it. I do not care what counties 
in Michigan have to pay or anyone else 
has to pay, the bill has got to be paid. I 
am going to have to pay more myself. It 
has got to be paid for. If you do not pay 
for it and we get into a disastrous war, 
labor will have none of its gains left, 
capital will have nothing to earn, and 
you might just as well make up your 
mind that you cannot have your cake 
and eat it too. I hope we can have the 
cake of the United States to keep for 
many generations to come. [Applause.] 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not have asked 
for this time had it not been for the 
speech of the distinguished gentleman 
from California who referred to the era 
between 1920 and 1932. It would be well 
for him to refresh his memory, to ex- 
amine the platform of the Democratic 
Party of 1932, which severely criticized 
the administration then existing for 
spending too much money for defense 
purposes. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman having mentioned my name, will 
he yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BUCK. When we get into the 
House—because I cannot make the re- 
quest in the Committee—I shall ask per- 
mission to insert in the Recorp the Sen- 
ate hearings so everybody may be in- 
formed on the subject. 
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Mr. BENDER. In 1932 the Democratic 
Party took us to task for spending too 
much money for defense. Adolf Hitler 
came into power almost at the same hour 
the Roosevelt administration came into 
power. Throughout those 8 long years 
our defenses were so woefully neglected 
that the last Congress, from June until 
September, had to appropriate $16,000,- 
000,000 for defense purposes. I say this 
only to keep the record straight. We 
need to remind ourselves that if the last 
Congress had done what the adminis- 
tration wanted them to do, by adjourn- 
ing last May, these defense appropria- 
tions would not have been provided. 

A statement of the gentleman from 
Tennessee also deserves attention. He 
said, and I quote: 

One of the chief arguments for this bill is 
to allow a degree of flexibility to the Seore- 
tary of the Treasury. 


It seems to me we have had altogether 
too much flexibility, especially in our 
thinking, regarding these appropriations. 
We have not permitted the right hand to 
know what the left hand was doing. Cer- 
tainly, they want to support the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and I want to sup- 
port him, too, but I want to subscribe to 
the argument that he made before the 
Ways and Means Committee prior to the 
time this bill was reported, when he cau- 
tioned the Congress to cut all nondefense 
appropriations. However, when the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill came 
before us, instead of cutting that appro- 
priation as the Secretary of the Treasury 
admonished us, we raised the ante 
$385,000,000. 

The gentleman from Tennessee stated 
there were certain fixed charges, and he 
cited the interest charge of $1,250,000,000. 
Of course, the more you spend, the more 
your interest charge will be, and that is 
exactly the point we make here today. 
We do not want to cut defense appro- 
priations, but we do want to cut non- 
defense appropriations, and by cutting 
nondefense appropriations we will be 
cutting down the interest charge. Maybe 
it will only amount to a few million dol- 
lars, but we will be taking a step in the 
right direction. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman from 
Tennessee spoke about $4,000,000,000 and 
stated that there were only $2,000,000,000 
where we could have economy. Did the 
gentleman notice that the Army and 
Navy, for ordinary expenses, have a bil- 
lion dollars apiece, and now they have 
transferred that apparently to the de- 
fense expenditures, trying to make us 
think those ordinary expenditures are 
now all defense expenditures and new? 
They are not new. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely right. We must use a magnifying 
glass, as the Secretary of the Treasury 
Suggests. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman 
from California was not trying to indict 
the Republicans in his remarks, We have 
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not at any stage of the game fought a 
legitimate defense program. Our op- 
position to these enormous expenditures 
arose almost entirely from the fact that 
we objected to the “boondoggling” and 
waste that has characterized the New 
Deal from the time it first took office. 

Mr. BUCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BUCK. My remarks applied to 
the time the Republicans held office, not 
since that time, and I was not indicting 
the Republicans because they had already 
been convicted. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman had read the newspapers, 
as a Member of Congress should, to be 
informed, he would know that from 1921 
to 1935 we were operating under the 
Treaty of Washington, whereby we 
agreed voluntarily to limit all arma- 
ment among the great powers. We 
were living up to the treaty that was 
entered into at that time. Of course, I 
realize that with the New Dealers a 
treaty does not mean anything unless 
it carries a great big appropriation to be 
spent. 

Mr, REED of New York: Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man from California is trying to indict 
us Republicans for coming into power 
with the enormous debt which we in- 
herited, and he is criticizing us for re- 
ducing the debt a billion dollars a year 
and reducing taxes five times that 
amount. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; and the people 
are going to turn to us in 1942 to wipe 
out some of these red figures in the 
National Budget. We will balance the 
Budget. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to use 
the full 5 minutes. I wish to say merely 
that the bill before us today is a tragic 
farce, 

The proposal to raise the debt limit 
from $49,000,000,000 to $65,000,000,000 
cannot help but deceive the American 
people. This will no doubt lead them to 
believe the present Federal debt does not 
exceed $49,000,000,000. 

In a recent radio address I said the offi- 
cially stated public debt is, roundly, $65,- 
000,000,000, which includes State and 
local debts amounting to about $20,000,- 
000,000. But the Federal Government is 
in debt for a great deal more than it gives 
out in its officia] statement. 

The truth is the Federal debt already 
existing is more than $66,000,000,000, not 
counting certain other debt items 
amounting to more than $3,000,000,000 
and not counting at least $10,000,000,000 
of defense appropriations and authoriza- 
tions which, though not spent, are con- 
tracted for, and not offset by any taxes, 
and are, therefore, just as much a part of 
the debt as if the sums appropriated and 
authorized were spent. 

This also does not include about 
$6,000,000,000 of Government-guaranteed 
securities, 
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The following shows the items—but 
still not all of them—which under strict 
accounting and in accordance with the 
Federal laws must be included in the 
direct Federal debt: 

(1) Officially stated Federal 


r $45, 000, 000, 000 
(2) “Gold certificate” lia- 
Dune 20, 000, 000, 000 


(3) Treasury currency in 

circulation not “se- 

cured” by so-called 

gold certificates 

— K 8, 000, 000, 000 
(4) Overstatement by the 

Treasury of the gen- 

eral operating fund 


balance 1. 700, 000, 000 
(5) U. S. Housing Authority 
appropriations and 
authorizations 800, 000, 000 
(6) Defense appropriations 
and authorizations at 
. eee mnie 10, 000, 000, 000 
N 80, 500, 000, 000 


Some of these items require explana- 
tion to be understood. 

Item 2. Very few people in this coun- 
try know that the Treasury has up to 
now not paid a single dime for the gold 
it has been receiving since the gold-buy- 
ing program began in 1934. The cost of 
all this gold is being carried by the de- 
positors of the banks. It is actually the 
depositors of the banks who are paying 
foreigners the high price of $35 an ounce 
for their gold. 

But the law does not say the depositors 
of banks shall pay for the gold. It says 
in the clearest words the gold shall be 
paid for by the Treasury. 

About $14,500,000,000 worth of gold 
has been imported which is directly 
chargeable to the Federal Government, 
In addition, the banks are carrying lia- 
bilities in the form of Federal Reserve 
notes in the amount of about 5.5 billion 
dollars, which, by law, are also a direct 
liability of the Federal Government. 

Item 3. This currency consists mostly 
of silver certificates and silver coins, and 
is a direct liability of the Federal Gov- 
ernment because the law provides its 
value must be maintained at gold parity. 

Item 4. The daily Treasury statement 
of the general operating fund balance 
was given December 31, 1940, as, round- 
ly $2,000,000,000. Actually on that date 
there was less than $300,000,000 in the 
general balance fund. These figures 
were obtained through the General Ac- 
counting Office. The difference of 1.7 
billion dollars must be added to the 
Federal debt. 

The above debt figure of more than 
$80,000,000,000 does not include about 
six billions of Government-guaranteed 
securities. It does not include certain 
items involved in the thirty-odd lending 
and spending agencies which under 
proper accounting procedure should be 
included as debt. It does not include 
the State and local debts amounting to, 
roundly, twenty billions. 

It will be said the Treasury holds 
twenty-two billions in gold; that this 
nearly offsets the gold certificate and 
Treasury currency liabilities; that, there- 
fore, the officially stated debt is not al- 
tered. 
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But no one knows what the real value 
of the gold is, nor can anyone know until 
it is given back to the banks and people 
and allowed to find its value in a free 
market. 

This is true because of the abnormally 
high price which the bank depositors 
have been forced to pay for this gold, 
and the abnormally large amount of gold 
now held by the Treasury. 

Indeed, the gold hoard now held by 
the Treasury and the whole gold policy 
that is involved make this gold not an 
asset but a menace to our entire econ- 
omy. It has already caused great damage 
to bank deposits and set in motion an 
endless process of evil and corruption. 

Anyway, until the gold is paid out to 
the banks and the people the so-called 
gold certificates and Treasury currency 
are as much a part of the Federal debt 
as Government bonds. 

The public should know these facts. 
They should not be misled into believing 
that the raising of the debt limit to $65,- 
000,000,000 means the debt is now still 
under the present limit of forty-nine bil- 
lions. They should know that it is al- 
ready above the limit of sixty-nine bil- 
lions, where this bill pretends to place it. 
Therefore, this bill to raise the debt Jimit 
has no meaning whatever. 

Moreover, this whole debt process has 
produced a highly diseased and danger- 
ous condition in cur banking system, 

About 25 percent of all deposits in the 
commercial banks are wholly inflation 
and represent no assets or security what- 
ever. 

About 25 percent of the deposits are 
created by the Government’s inflation- 
ary scheme of deficit financing by the 
simple means of depositing bonds in the 
banks and checking against those bonds. 

Only about 50 percent of the deposits 
in the commercial banks represent actual 
savings and real assets or value. 

The people throughout the land should 
know about all these conditions. 

I believe it is the duty of all informed 
persons to tell the people these facts, to 
spread far and wide the whole truth 
about our debt and finances. Only when 
a sufficient number of the people have 
been informed will it be possible to do 
anything about it. 

Here is the greatest threat to America, 
our gigantic and ever-mounting debt, the 
inflation of bank deposits, and disordered 
condition of our money and credit. 

The foundation of our whole economy, 
of our military defense, yes, of aid to 
Britain, is our finances and Treasury. In 
the long run the condition of this foun- 
dation will determine the effectiveness 
of each and every one of these. 

The future of everything we have, and 
our whole way of life are now being 
threatened by national bankruptcy—the 
interests of labor, agriculture, and all in- 
dustry; of our institutions, Government, 
and liberty. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, since I have been a 
Member of Congress I have talked a great 
deal about the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment and why they should be reduced. 
I want to take just a moment of the time 
this afternoon to talk to you about the 
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people back home who are going to have 
to pay this debt, and also about the in- 
vestors who may want to buy some of 
these bonds. The Speaker of the House 
said something here in connection with 
the lend-lease bill that I think is worth 
thinking about, and I quote the following 
language which I wish you would think 
over seriously: 

Does not the gentleman fear that if we 
write this amendment into the bill, carrying 
the tremendous figure of $7,000,000,000, the 
critics of the Congress may say, many of them 
not recognizing the difference between an 
authorization and an appropriation, that we 
have written a blank check to the President 
of the United States for $7,000,000,000? 


I am wondering if we raise this limit 
here from the present $49,000,000,000, by 
let us say $11,600,000,000, as the gentle- 
man from Tennessee has talked about 
this afternoon, or if we raised it $16,000,- 
000,000, what are the investors of this 
country going to think about that, and 
what are the people back home going to 
think about the taxes they will have to 
pay to meet these obligations? If we had 
been thinking about economy, and if we 
had talked about it more during the past 
8 years and reduced the expenses of run- 
ning the Government as they should have 
been reduced, we would not now be talk- 
ing about raising the debt limit today. 

I call attention also to the fact that 
the $65,000,000,000 which is required, 
as they say, would not be necessary, 
because the estimates ending on June 
30, 2942, are $58,367,000,000, as stated 
this afternoon. I cannot figure out 
any reason, and I do not believe any- 
body else can, for raising the debt 
limit when Congress is going to be in 
session next January, and probably will 
be in session all of this year. I think it 
would be more preferable to raise the 
debt limit to $60,000,000,000 at this time, 
which would be a safe figure up until 
at least June 30, 1942, I think the peo- 
ple of this country might appreciate that 
much more than if we added another 
$5,000,000,000 for contingencies. It has 
been my observation here that no mat- 
ter what we place the debt limit at 
it does not take us very long to reach 
that amount. Therefore, I hope an 
amendment to that effect will be offered, 
as I expect it will be, and that we will 
vote for a $60,000,000,000 debt limit. I 
believe that will satisfy the people back 
home, without making the limit $65,- 
000,000,000, 

I think it would be well for the com- 
mittee to realize that we have not fully 
recovered from our participation in the 
last World War and we are now asked 
to raise the debt limit so that we may 
participate in the second. It would be 
well for you to know that in 1916, just 
before we entered the first World War, 
the appropriation to run our Govern- 
ment was $1,114,490,704.09. The interest 
on our obligations for the present fiscal 
year will be more than it took to run our 
Government in 1916. Our public debt 
in 1916, just before we entered the last 
World War, was $1,225,145,568. The in- 
terest item in the Budget for the fiscal 
year ending in 1942 is $1,225,000,000, 
within $145,000 of the amount of our 
public debt in 1916. Our public debt, at 
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the close of business on February 6, 1941, 
was approximately $34,000,000 less than 
$46,000,000,000. To this, add the guar- 
anteed obligations of the Government 
amounting to approximately $6,000,000,- 
000 more. 

We are now asked to raise our debt 
limit during peacetime. Will we be 
asked to raise it again in another 2 
years—or when we start fighting? We 
are already in the war, as we have be- 
come the munitions arsenal for the world 
at the suggestion of the President of the 
United States. 

I think it might be well for the Mem- 
bers of Congress to go home and read 
a little history, especially the causes of 
the French Revolution, and for a time, 
at least, reflect on these causes and think 
about the things that are going on in 
this country at the present time that are 
very similar to what took place in France 
before the revolution there. In making 
this statement, may I add that I do not 
expect a revolution in this country. We 
are supposed to be the most highly civil- 
ized people in the world and the best edu- 
cated, and that is one reason that we are 
more tolerant and will stand more misery 
than almost any other people in the 
world before we resent it. 

Our deficit for the fiscal year, up to 
the close of business on February 6, was 
$3,166,574,328.49—within a few million 
dollars of a billion dollars more than it 
was at the same time a year ago. I 
think it might be well for us to go slowly 
with our increasing of the public debt 
and give the people an opportunity to 
get used to it gradually. According to 
the official statements, we will only need 
a debt limit of about $58,500,000,000 by 
June 30, 1942, and we have plenty of 
time to increase the debt limit between 
now and then, if it becomes necessary. 
LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I like to be realistic 
in viewing this situation. It seems to 
me that we can all afford to consider 
just a moment exactly what we are 
proposing to do. It seems to me from 
some of the suggestions that have been 
made that there is some confusion in 
the minds of some people as to just 
what this bill proposes. 

Mr, Chairman, we have heretofore 
appropriated billions of dollars to be 
spent. The responsibility for these 
appropriations rests with the Con- 
gress, not with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau. You have 
directed the expenditure of certain 
sums of money, rightfully or wrongfully, 
There may be those who, like myself, 
think we are now approaching the time 
when we are going to be compelled to 
face the prodigality of expenditure in 
the past 8 years, but that is water over 
the dam at the present time. That 
money has been spent, and we have now 
appropriated money for national defense, 
which you and I have voted for. I 
resent the implication contained in the 
statement of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia that we on the Republican side have 
been reticent about voting these appro- 
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priations. There has not been a dissent- 
ing voice raised on the Republican side 
against any appropriation for national- 
defense purposes. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? = 

Mr. KEEFE. I cannot yield now; just 
one moment. x 

The Secretary of the Treasury in ap- 
pearing before the subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee considering 
the Treasury appropriation bill was in- 
terrogated upon this very question. It 
seems to me the only question here before 
us today is, Shall we increase this debt 
limit to $60,000,000,000 or shall we in- 
crease it to $65,000,000,000? Certainly, 
unless the Government of the United 
States is going to repudiate its obligations, 
the debt limit must be increased. That 
is all there is to it. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I cannot yield in the 
short time I have. 

Mr. BUCK. The gentleman men- 
tioned my name. 

Mr. KEEFE. And Ido not want to be 
disturbed, either, if you please. 

I have before me the testimony of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in which he 
estimated that the debt limit, in his 
judgment, as given to our committee, 
should be $55,000,000,000. Lou will have 
an opportunity to read it when you get 
these hearings of the Treasury subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee. 
He admits that there will be some neces- 
sity for future financing due to the ap- 
propriations made by this Congress. Shall 
the appropriations be jumped to $65,000,- 
000,000 or, as the Secretary himself 
stated, will the $60,000,000,000, perhaps, 
$58,000,000,000 plus, be sufficient at the 
present time? 

The Secretary was asked when he was 
before our committee the specific ques- 
tion whether or not he was advocating 
a debt limit of $65,000,000,000. I ask 
you to read his answer, given in reply to 
an interrogation by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. LupLow], the chairman of 
that committee. He very definitely 
stated that he was not advocating a debt 
limit of $65,000,000,000, but simply 
wanted to show the committee the facts. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Read the statement. 

Mr. KEEFE, I will ask leave to extend 
my remarks, and place it in my remarks 
at the proper time. 

I want to be fair about this thing and 
look at it realistically. I think there is 
only one question as far as raising the 
debt limit is concerned, and that is, 
should it be jumped up to $65,000,000,000 
now, or would it be sufficient to take 
care of all the appropriations that can 
be spent by the end of the fiscal year 1942 
if you hike the debt limit to $60,000,- 
000,000? 

I have given careful consideration to 
the testimony of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of floating these bonds and 
providing for the financing of the Gov- 
ernment, but I may say that I cannot 
find anything in his testimony before our 
committee which will justify the asser- 
tion that we must have a debt limit of 
$65,000,000,000 now. I know that it is 
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coming in the future, but I believe we 
should delay action in raising it above 
$60,000,000,000 at the present time. [Ap- 
plause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
the time of the gentleman be extended 
one-half minute so I can thank him for 
his extreme courtesy. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman has done 
that without the extension, 

Mr, CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike to take the 
time of the House, but the chairman of 
the committee was gracious enough to 
give me approximately 45 minutes when 
this bill was before the committee for 
hearings, and I wish to make three or 
four comments pertaining to certain lan- 
guage in the bill. 

This bill does two primary things: 
First, it permits us to increase the debt 
limit to $65,000,000,000, and second, it 
permits the Secretary of the Treasury to 
sell through the Postal Service or other- 
wise United States savings bonds and 
Treasury savings certificates. We have 
at the present time moving out of the 
Treasury to the people of this country 
the type of savings bond which I hold in 
my hand, which are called baby bonds or 
savings certificates. When the Treasury 
issues these pieces of paper, they show 
on their face the amount that is paid for 
them and the amount of interest which 
they will pay from time to time. In other 
words, after this certificate has been out- 
standing 60 days, the washwoman or the 
bootblack or the elevator operator or the 
millionaire who holds it can take it to the 
Post Office, sign it on the back, send it to 
the Treasury, and get back his $18.75 on 
a $25 baby, bond, sold on what I would 
call a discount basis, without interest, 

The Secretary can sell to the Postal 
Service these savings bonds or Treasury 
savings certificates on an interest-bear- 
ing basis or on a discount basis or on a 
combination interest-bearing and dis- 
count basis. 

This is what I protested against before 
the committee. First, the Secretary can 
also issue rules and regulations to fix the 
amount of savings bonds and savings cer- 
tificates that may be held by any one per- 
son at any time. The present law re- 
stricts such holdings to $10,000 of an is- 
sue in a given year. However, as I in- 
terpret the language of this bill, the 
Treasury can issue rules and regulations 
which will permit the sale of these sav- 
ings bonds or certificates to commercial 
banks in sums of $50,000 or $100,000 or 
$1,000,000 or $1,000,000,000, and I do not 
believe we should do that. I do not be- 
lieve we should dump into the portfolios 
of the commercial banks of this country 
savings certificates or savings bonds 
where the price of that paper is guaran- 
teed against decline. I am in favor, how- 
ever, of guaranteeing the cost price 
against decline in market value to the 
people who draw out their savings to buy 
this paper. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 
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Mr. SOUTH. That matter becomes of 
practically no importance, however, does 
it not, since this issue of bonds is to be 
taxed, whereas the income from the baby 
bonds referred to is not taxable? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Oh, no; I disagree 
with the gentleman, because when we 
come out with a proposition of saying to 
the investing committees of our commer- 
cial banks and lending institutions that 
when you buy Government paper we 
guarantee that against market decline, 
to me that is a very fundamental de- 
parture from the procedure we have 
heretofore followed under our capitalistic 
system, and I do not believe in it, because 
I think if that program is established it 
will bring into the management of the 
banks of this country loose policies, loose 
lending policies, and eventually other ad- 
ditional burdens on the Treasury of the 
United States, and I think it is poor pro- 
cedure and unsound procedure and I do 
not think we should do it; but let me 
repeat that when we sell these bonds and 
savings certificates to the poor people, to 
the middie class, and when we induce 
them to take their savings through high- 
pressure advertising campaigns, which I 
understand will be put on by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as soon as the money 
is appropriated, and coerce them in that 
manner or in some other manner to buy 
these bonds, then I think the Treasury 
should protect those small investors 
against market decline and prevent ter- 
rific losses such as were suffered under 
the Liberty Loan purchases. 

I do not know of any way we can get it 
changed in this bill, but I voice my pro- 
test against it just the same. 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 21 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, is further amended to 
read as follows: 

“Src. 21. The face amount of obligations 
issued under the authority of this act shall 
not exceed in the aggregate $65,000,000,000 
outstanding at any one time.” 

(b) The authority granted in the following 
provisions of law to issue obligations is ter- 
minated: 

(1) Section 32 of the act entitled “An act 
to provide ways and means to meet war ex- 
penditures, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 13, 1898, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 
ed., title 31, sec. 756) (authorizing the issue 
of $300,000,000 certificates of indebtedness) ; 

(2) Section 6 of the First Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 31, 
sec. 755) (authorizing the issue of $2,000,000,- 
000 certificates of indebtedness); and 

(3) Section 6 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended (U. 8. C., 1934 ed., title 
31, sec. 757) (authorizing the issue of 
$4,000,000,000 of war savings certificates) . 

(e) Section 301 of title III of the Revenue 
Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 526) (creating a special 
fund for the retirement of defense obliga- 
tions) is repealed. 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CROWTHER: On 
page 1, line 8, strike out 865,000,000, 000“ and 
insert 860, 000,000,000.“ 

Mr.CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think there is any necessity of making 
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any extended explanation of this amend- 
ment. We have commented on its neces- 
sity, as we look at it, in the minority re- 
port and we think that it is the sensible 
thing to do at this time. 

Everybody in this House knows the wide 
difference between an authorization and 
anappropriation. The latter are the ones 
that call for fresh outlays and if you will 
give attention to the information given 
to the committee by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, you will find it is very doubt- 
ful—and in a press statement he has said 
the same thing—if the amount involved 
can be spent as fast as they apprehended 
in the year 1941 and the early part of 
1942, and that the total necessities up 
to that time will not exceed $58,000,000,- 
000. Therefore we think the $60,000,000,- 
000 is entirely adequate. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Does the gentleman 
recall the argument here on Saturday 
about the $7,000,000,000 ceiling on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH], 
wherein it was stated that if you pro- 
vide a ceiling of $7,000,000,000, your 
leaders said that they will say that we 
can spend the $7,000,000,000 and then 
proceed to do that? Think of that argu- 
ment. 


Mr. CROWTHER. Let me say that 


this $16,000,000,000, as suggested by the 
proponents of this bill, does not con- 
template any expenditures regarding 
H. R. 1776. 

Mr. GIFFORD. But throw their 
words back into their teeth. If they set 
a limit of $65,000,000,000 they will spend 
up to that limit and say that there is no 
need of new taxes. Why should they not 
be consistent with respect to what they 
said here on Saturday? 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise if opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the amend- 
ment just proposed springs either from a 
misunderstanding of our current com- 
mitments or else it carries out the theory 
of the distinguished Republican who said 
in general debate here, Let us give them 
a quarter at a time, and when they spend 
that they can come back for more.” 

When you consider the unexpended ap- 
propriations in the 1940 Budget, the ac- 
tual appropriations of the 1941 Budget, 
and the pending Budget for 1942 you will 
find that it adds up to $64,896,000,000, 
which, out of $65,000,000,000, would leave 
$104,000,000 for our plan to render sub- 
stantial aid to the hard-pressed democ- 
racies of the world. 

I have received these figures this morn- 
ing from a responsible official of the 
Treasury Department, and I think they 
are accurate. I went to that source to get 
them because you could not read our 
hearings and obtain the information. I 
heard all the witnesses, and I read the 
hearings, and tried to add up just what 
we needed by way of a debt limit, and 
here are the actual figures: : 

The unexpended balance in the 1940 
Budget $3,300,000,000, the 1941 Budget, 
$15,100,000,000; the 1942 Budget $15,- 
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065,000,000; and in this Budget we 
find, on page 881, that the Bureau of the 
Budget will shortly send us a supple- 
mental estimate of $3,500,000,000 for our 
own national defense, 

As the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Keere], who just spoke, 
said, what has already been spent is water 
under the dam. It is certainly below the 
dam, and it has no bearing now on our 
present situation. I am speaking, I ad- 
mit, about appropriations, and when we 
make an appropriation it has gone be- 
yond our control, and only the executive 
department can then stand between us 
and the actual expenditure of that money, 

Without one dollar of aid for Great 
Britain we have in process of appropria- 
tion $64,896,000,000, and under those cir- 
cumstances it seems utterly absurd for 
us to say, “No; we will give them a quar- 
ter now, and when they spend that let 
them come back for another quarter.” 
We know that we are not going to make 
any substantial savings in the Budget 
that has been presented to us. Our past 
experience has been that we will come 
nearer exceeding the Budget than we will 
reducing it, and I tell you that we have 
made commitments already, when we 
adopt the pending Budget, that can carry 
our debt to $64,896,000,000. 

Mr. COOPER rose. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to my colleague from Tennessee, 

Mr. COOPER. I invite attention to 
the following statement appearing on 
page 37 of the hearings. The Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Bell, made 
the following statement in response to an 
inquiry by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, JENKINS]: 


Mr. BELL. If you take the appropriations 
that are now on the books, the estimates of 
appropriations which are included in the 
Budget, we will need a debt limitation of ap- 
proximately $63,000,000,000. And there will 
be about three and one-half billion of esti- 
mates submitted to the Congress for na- 
tional-defense projects and other purposes 
during this session; and if you add them to 
the sixty-three billion, it will give you in 
the neighborhood of sixty-six billion, cover- 
ing appropriations already made and which 
have been or will be submitted to the Con- 
gress for that period. 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I appeal to this House: Do 
not make a farce of our proposal to aid 
Great Britain, and do not force us to 
come here for another debt-raising bill 
when the lease-lend bill becomes a law, 
as it will. I have given you the figures 
of our commitment of $36,965,000,000. 
Against that you can deduct receipts of 
$7,013,000,000 and estimated receipts of 
$8,275,000,000 for 1941 and 1942, re- 
spectively; in all, $15,288,000,000, which 
leaves $21,677,000,000, which, added to 
the present debt of $43,219,000,000, makes 
total commitments on a basis of appro- 
priations of $64,896,000,000. We should 
have a debt limit of $65,000,000,000. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
a parliamentary inquiry. I want it thor- 
oughly understood that I recognize fully 
the custom of members of the committee 
being recognized ahead of any other 
Member on the floor, not a member of 
the committee. I am quite willing to 
withdraw my amendment for that pur- 
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pose, but as I understood it the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr, Cooper] rose 
to make the point of order that my recog- 
nition at that time was not in order. I 
understood the Chair sustained the point 
of order and recognized the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CROWTHER]. I 
should like to be enlightened as to under 
what rule of the House that point of order 
is sustained after the Chair had recog- 
nized me for the purpose of offering an 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CROWTHER] is a 
member of the committee reporting the 
bill and, therefore, entitled to prior recog- 
nition. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Is there a rule of the 
House that gives the members of the 
committee the right to recognition ahead 
of other Members of the House? Is that 
a rule of the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a procedure of 
long standing. 

Mr. NICHOLS. It is not a rule of the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence cf 
other considerations, members of the 
committee in charge of the bill are en- 
titled to prior recognition. The rule is 
essential to expedition in legislation and 
its importance is too obvious to require 
justification. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I want it thor- 
oughly understood that I have no objec- 
tion at all to withdrawing my amend- 
ment and letting a minority member of 
the committee offer his amendment, be- 
cause I understand they are the same. I 
simply wanted to be cited to the rule of 
the House that would sustain the position 
taken, 

My position I can announce in a couple 
of sentences. As unpleasant as the task 
will be I feel that we should stop raising 
debts and squarely face the problem of 
raising money to pay c. o. d. for what we 
have on order. [Applause.] I am sorry 
that only gentlemen on my left seem to 
agree with me, as that is where the ap- 
plause comes from, but I think we should 
quit thumbing a ride with the next gen- 
eration and start to pay the cost of our 
fare now. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. CrowrnHer) there 
were—ayes 76, noes 133. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, on 
that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair ap- 
pointed Mr. CROWTHER and Mr. DOUGHTON 
to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported—ayes 105, noes 148. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vooruis of Cali- 
fornia: Page 1, line 4, strike out all of sec- 


tion 2 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 
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“Sec, 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States is hereby authorized and 
directed forthwith to purchase the capital 
stock of the 12 Federal Reserve banks and 
branches, and agencies thereof, and to pay 
to the owners thereof the par value of such 
stock at the date of purchase. 

“All member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System are hereby required and directed to 
deliver forthwith to the Treasurer of the 
United States, by the execution and delivery 
of such documents as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, all the stock 
of said Federal Reserve banks owned or con- 
trolled by them, together with all claims of 
any kind or nature in and to the capital as- 
sets of the said Federal Reserve banks, it 
being the intention of this section to vest in 
the Government of the United States the 
absolute, complete, and unconditional owner- 
ship of the said Federal Reserve banks, 

“There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any funds not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this subsection. 

“(b) The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve banks shall purchase from the Treas- 
ury such amounts of non-interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States as may be 
necessary, in addition to revenue derived 
from taxation, to provide funds for the na- 
tional defense and other expenditures of the 
United States for which appropriation is made 
by the Congress.” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
purpose to make a point of order against 
the amendment. However, I will reserve 
it, if the gentleman desires. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
appreciate it if the gentleman would re- 
serve the point of order. 

Mr. COOPER. I reserve a point of 
order against the amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the House is not 
in order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House will be 
in order. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, first I would like to express 
my appreciation te the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman] for yielding to me, to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cooper] for reserving the point of order, 
and to the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
WRITE] for asking for order. 

There is only one major point that I 
shall make. 

Before I make my major point, let me 
say that I wish this bill could be con- 
sidered in two parts. This is an epoch- 
making bill in that it contains provision 
for taking away the tax-exemption fea- 
ture from Federal securities. I think we 
are taking an important step, and one 
that should be taken. I am for that por- 
tion of the bill. I wish we had far more 
time, however, in which to discuss it. 

The one major point which I shall 
make—and I beg the House to please 
listen for only 4½ minutes—is this: 
Whenever credit or money is created 
against the resources of a whole nation, 
that credit creation should be performed 
by a public body and without the con- 
traction of an interest burden or an in- 
terest-bearing debt. My amendment is 
designed for that purpose. Various gen- 
tlemen continuously make the point that 
the Federal Reserve banks do, to all in- 
tents and purposes, belong to the Gov- 
ernment. As a matter of fact, of course, 
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the United States Government owns not 
one penny of the stock of these institu- 
tions. But if the gentlemen persist in tak- 
ing the position which they do, then why 
not purchase for $136,000,000 the cap- 
ital stock of those 12 central institutions? 
At present those 12 central banks create 
credit, and with that credit they pur- 
chase not only the paper of member 
banks but also the interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the United States. Those 
bonds of the United States can, under 
present law, be- used as security for an 
issue of Federal Reserve notes, and those 
notes are obligations of the United States, 
though issued by and for the benefit of 
private banks. Hence, when the Federal 
Reserve banks buy interest-bearing bonds 
of the United States, they obviously buy 
them with the credit of the people of 
ce States and of the Government 
itself. 

I have here a paper by Mr. Golden- 
weiser, chief research expert of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, entitled The Nature 
of the Federal Reserve Banks,” in which 
he says: 

A Reserve bank, on the other hand, derives 
the funds available for its loans and invest- 
ments from powers conferred upon it by Con- 
gress. The capital it has is prescribed by 
Congress and constitutes a small part of the 
funds at its disposal. The other source of 
funds of the Reserve banks is its power to 
issue notes and to accept and create deposits. 


Note, please, the words “create de- 
posits.” It is with these created deposits 
that bonds of the United States are 
bought. 

My contention is that if any institu- 
tion in the United States is to enjoy the 
right to create credit, to create deposits, 
in order to purchase the obligation of the 
whole American people, that institution 
should be a public institution; that now, 
while we are attempting to marshal the 
resources of the Nation in a great defense 
program—manpower, industry, agricul- 
tural resources—all over the country, we 
should at least retain the right to use 
the credit of our own people without the 
necessity of paying interest on it. 

To those gentleman who have objected 
that they do not want to raise the debt 
limit as we are doing in this bill, let me 
remind you if you do not want to raise 
the debt limit as we are doing in this bill, 
I offer you here an alternative which is 
necessary for you to consider. 

May I read you the concluding para- 
graph from an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly, entitled “Living by Deficit”? It 
is a very worth-while article by Prof. 
Harold M. Fleming. It reads as follows: 

Among the questions on which we need 
adventurous thinking is how to crystallize 
the new circumstances into actual formal 
machinery such as we had with the gold 
standard. Another is whether, in order to 
avoid the indefinite accumulation of debt 
service, the Government might not defray 
some of its deficits with non-interest-bearing, 
legal-tender notes. The inhibition on them 
used to be their danger to the gold standard. 
The inhibition today would be their effect on 
commodity prices. That might be a fruit- 
ful subject for economic speculation, if a 
path could be cleared to it through the clut- 
terings of outmoded monetary preconceptions, 


May I underline the words “indefinite 
accumulation of debt service,” and “clut- 
terings of outmoded monetary precon- 
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ceptions.” It is time, gentlemen, for us 
to think and to think hard. 

May I say, in conclusion, that you have 
your choice between contracting and 
interest-bearing debt or a non-interest- 
bearing debt any time you want to make 
that choice. The provisions of section 2 
of this bill are not the only answers to 
our problem. 

The danger of inflation is one which 
can always be forestalled by proper meas- 
ures of taxation. And that is the best 
method of all to use. Inflation takes 
place when you put money in circulation 
faster than commodities are flowing 
through your factories and off of your 
farms, and through the markets of the 
Nation. And inflation will come even 
more certainly if you insist on basing your 
money on interest-bearing debt, than if 
you put it in circulation without contract- 
ing interest-bearing debt. For the great- 
est incentive to inflation in all the world 
is an interest-bearing debt which a people 
begins to regard as insupportable. 

Sound money is money which continu- 
ously buys, year after year, approximately 
the same amount of real goods. This is 
all that matters, and you can have 
sounder money if you base it directly on 
the credit of a great nation than you can 
if you base it on an interest-bearing debt. 

I wish I had an hour to speak. I could 
use the hour, I am sure, with profit. For 
in my opinion, the very future of our 
constitutional democracy depends upon 
our willingness to think and act with 
vision and courage about this central 
problem of our monetary system. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. WHITE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from California care to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Very 
briefly, if I may. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Idaho rise? 

Mr.WHITE. In view of the time taken 
by interruptions, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman be allowed to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
not ask for that, Mr. Chairman, but I 
would like to be heard for about 2 minutes 
on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman on the point of order. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, it occurs to me 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, has the 
gentleman from California concluded his 
statement in support of his amendment? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. There is 
a great deal more I could say on this 
subject, but I have concluded for the time 
being 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia on the ground that it is not ger- 
mane either to the section to which of- 
fered or to the bill. There is certainly 
nothing in the bill that would justify or 
authorize an amendment of this kind pro- 
viding for the purchase of stock in the 
Federal Reserve System, and the many 
other matters contained in the amend- 
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ment that are entirely foreign to the bill 
under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee makes the point of or- 
der against the amendment that it is not 
germane either to the bill or to the sec- 
tion where offered. Does the gentleman 
from California desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, my amendment provides only 
two things, not “many other things.” 
It provides first for the purchase of the 
12 Federal Reserve banks. The reason 
this is included in the amendment is 
to make more orderly the carrying out 
of the second portion of the amendment 
providing for the purchase by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board of non-interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the United States 
Treasury. 

In view of the fact that this bill pro- 
vides for an increase in the debt limit 
for the purpose of enabling us to finance 
our Government and the expenditures 
the gentleman from Tennessee so ably 
pointed out to us, it seems to me it is a 
germane proposal to suggest, as I have 
done in this amendment, an alternative 
method of accomplishing precisely the 
same purpose, 

The 12 central Federal Reserve banks 
are to be purchased for the purpose of 
implementing the method of securing 
credit which is described in the second 
portion of my amendment which states 
that the Federal Reserve Board shall 
purchase non-interest-bearing obliga- 
tions from the Treasury. 

This amendment it appears to me has 
as much germaneness to the central 
problem dealt with in this bill as an 
amendment could possibly have. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cannon of Mis- 
souri). The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California clearly treats 
of matters not under consideration in 
the bill and is therefore subject to a point 
of order. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Param: On 
page 1, line 8, after the quotation marks, add 
the following: “Provided, however, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury may in his dis- 
cretion issue non-interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States instead of interest- 
bearing obligations to provide all or any of 
the funds for national defense and shall de- 
liver them to the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve banks and the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve banks shall pur- 
chase such non-interest-bearing obligations 
sọ issued at par or face value.” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] reserves a 
point of order against the amendment. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
man] is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 


DISCRETIONARY AMENDMENT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
proposed amendment makes the issuance 
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of non-interest-bearing obligations dis- 
cretionary with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Anyone can safely vote for this amend- 
ment. No one ever appeared before this 
House more sincerely and earnestly be- 
lieving in the correctness of his position 
than I appear before you now. I know, 
however, that many Members have not 
given this question study. Those who are 
selfishly interested very quickly con- 
demn anyone with a stock phrase who 
attempts to expose the greatest of all 
rackets. 

This amendment is prepared in a way 
that will allow the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue non-interest-bearing 
obligations and turn them over to the 
Federal Reserve Banking System and re- 
ceive in return therefor credit which is 
used today in the same way and manner 
as the interest-bearing bonds are issued. 
Thus we save the Government a great 
deal of money. It is perfectly sound. 
No one can contend it is unsound. If 
the interest-bearing bonds are inflation- 
ary, this would be inflationary. This is 
no more inflationary than any other sys- 
tem we have used, so we can run no risk 
at all by adopting this amendment. The 
only assurance we shall probably have 
by its adoption is that the other body, 
when this question is referred to the ap- 
propriate committee, will give serious 
consideration to what we have recom- 
mended. In other words, it is an alterna- 
tive method that may be used in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
There is nothing compulsory about it. 
Now let me tell you how far this goes. 

This bill we are considering means 
$130,000,000,000, not $65,000,000,000. By 
the time you pay long-term bonds you 
pay twice as much. That means you pay 
as much in interest as you pay in prin- 
cipal. I say it is wrong for that to be 
done. I say it was never intended that 
this Government should pay interest on 
its obligations or that it should issue 
promises to pay that bear interest. It 
is not required to do it; it is not neces- 
sary; and I personally believe that I 
would be negligent in my duties as a 
Member of this distinguished body if I 
did not insist on non-interest-bearing 
obligations being issued instead. 

The Treasury Department has the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing under its 
jurisdiction. The Bureau prints both 
kinds of obligations, one non-interest- 
bearing Federal Reserve notes and the 
other interest-bearing Government se- 
curities. The Treasury sells the interest- 
bearing obligations to bidders for them 
and delivers to the banks and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System especially the non- 
interest-bearing obligations to buy them 
with. If anybody in this House will ex- 
plain to me how that is logical or reason- 
able I will never open my mouth again 
about it. You cannot do it, because it 
is neither logical nor reasonable, It is 
imbecilic. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN, I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Some of the 
obligations issued by the Treasury bear 
3 percent interest, others one-eighth of 1 
percent. Is there any difference in the 
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basic value of the obligation that bears 
one-eighth of 1 percent and that which 
bears 3 percent? 

Mr.PATMAN. Noneatall. The obli- 
gations differ, of course, in the matter of 
maturity dates, the date is different, but 
that is all, the security is the same. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. That is the 
only difference. 

Mr. PATMAN. On non-interest-bear- 
ing obligations and on interest-bearing 
obligations there is exactly the same 
security behind each, the credit of this 
Nation. So why should we farm the 
credit of this Nation out absolutely free 
and without any cost whatsoever to the 
private banks and the corporations 
owned by the private banks of this coun- 
try? It is absolutely idiotic, Mr. Chair- 
man, and no person can justify it with 
logic and reason. 

Mr. BEITER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BEITER. If the gentleman’s 
amendment is adopted it will save the 
taxpayers of the country a tremendous 
amount of money. Does the gentleman 
believe it would also increase the rate 
upon deposits in the banks for individ- 
uals? 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, you cannot 
do that. We passed a law making it 
unlawful for the banks to pay interest 
on demand deposits. You would put a 
banker in jail if he paid interest on de- 
mand deposits. We also passed a law 
that the Federal Reserve Board would 
fix the maximum rates on time deposits 
of the bank, and they fixed that rate 
very, very low, so that responsibility is 
upon us and the banks cannot change 
it. But the banks do own $20,000,000,- 
000 of bonds that they have created out 
of thin air. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that this amend- 
ment be agreed to. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Parman], on the ground it is not 
germane, and I invite the attention of 
the Chair especially to the latter part of 
the gentleman’s amendment. I concede 
the first part of the amendment which 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 
do certain things as specified would be 
in order, but under the well-established 
principle that if any part of the amend- 
ment is subject to a point of order, of 
course, the entire amendment is subject 
to a point of order. 

I especially invite the attention of the 
Chair to the latter part of the amend- 
ment which provides: 


The Federal Reserve banks and the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve banks 
shall purchase such noninterest-bearing ob- 
ligations so issued at par or face value. 


This clearly places upon the Federal 
Reserve bank a mandatory duty and re- 
sponsibility which is not embraced with- 
in the provisions of the bill and it is not 
contemplated under the provisions of 
this bill. Indeed, such a provision as that 
should properly, and would have to, come 
from the Banking and Currency Com- 
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mittee. It would not be within the juris- 
dicticn of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

I therefore respectfully submit that 
the amendment is subject to the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cannon of Mis- 
souri). Does the gentleman from Texas 
desire to be heard? 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. Chairman, this section deals with 
the issuance of securities for the purpose 
of raising the funds necessary to provide 
for our national-defense program, and 
for other purposes. Under this provision 
there is nothing said about interest-bear- 
ing obligations or non-interest-bearing 
obligations. In fact, some obligations are 
issued at a negative rate of interest for a 
very short term, it is true. It does not 
deal with interest rates at all. It deals 
with the issuance of obligations. 

The Federal Reserve Banking System 
has a right and the sole and exclusive 
right of issuing only one type of United 
States Government securities. That type 
of Government security that the Federal 
Reserve banks have the sole and exclusive 
right to issue is what is known as.the Fed- 
eral Reserve note, one type of Govern- 
ment obligation which circulates freely 
every day as money. 

This amendment merely provides that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who by the 
way authorizes the issuance of these Fed- 
eral Reserve notes—they are delivered to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and he in 
turn delivers them to the Federal Reserve 
banks—shall issue non-interest-bearing 
bonds instead and deliver those bonds to 
the Federal Reserve Banking System. 
The Federal Reserve Banking System will 
then deliver back to him some of the very 
same securities that he has theretofore 
delivered to the Federal Reserve Banking 
System or give the proper credit on the 
books which may be checked on. It is a 
detail for the purpose of carrying into ef- 
fect the object of the amendment, which 
is the same object proposed in the bill. 
There is no difference. One is the pay- 
ment of interest and the other is the is- 
suance of non-interest-bearing securities 
which will not provide for the payment of 
interest, and I insist, Mr. Chairman, that 
the amendment is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The fact that an amendment and the 
provision in the bill to which the amend- 
ment is offered have a common purpose 
and are directed toward the same objec- 
tive is not conclusive. 

The amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman deals with a subject to which 
there is no reference in the text to which 
offered, and is, therefore, not germane 
to the bill. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Patman: Page 1, 
at the end of the period and quotation marks 
in line 8, insert the following: “Provided, 
however, That any such obligations so issued 
shall not afford an investment yield in ex- 


cess of 3 percent per annum, compounded 
semiannually.” 
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SMALL PURCHASERS WILL HAVE LIMIT ON 
AMOUNT OF INTEREST THEY RECEIVE BUT NO 
SUCH LIMIT ON LARGE PURCHASERS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, if you 
will notice the bill, page 3, lines 21 to 25, 
inclusive, the savings-bond and savings- 
certificate holders may not receive more 
than 3-percent interest. That is for the 
little man. They involve small loans. 
Now, it occurs to me that in the case of 
small loans there would be more reason 
for the granting of a higher rate of in- 
terest than there would be in the case of 
the much larger loans. So I desire to 
place some limitation as to interest on 
the big bonds and securities that the 
members of this committee themselves 
are placing on the savings bonds and 
certificates sold to individuals or the pub- 
lic in smaller amounts. 

I believe that one of the objects of this 
bill—and I do not claim there is any 
impure motive involved in it—and one 
of the main reasons that many of the 
people are advocating this bill is for the 
purpose of causing high interest -rates. 
I refer to that part that will cause taxes 
to be paid on Government securities 
hereafter issued. 

I have good reasons for that belief. 
you can take your own Government sta- 
tistics and look back over a period of years 
and you will discover that all interest 
rates follow Government securities. It 
is true that Government securities are 
much lower, but there is a definite and a 
constant spread representing the differ- 
ence between the amount paid on Gov- 
ernment securities and the amount paid 
by farmers and home owners and indi- 
viduals. So this provision, section 4, will 
have a tendency to raise interest rates. 
Therefore, I ask that you place a ceiling 
on this interest rate, the same kind of 
ceiling that the committee has placed as 
to the purchasers of the savings bonds 
and the savings certificates. I cannot see 
for the life of me why the committee 
would object to that. Are you going to 
say that the small man cannot receive 
more than 3 percent, but you are going to 
leave it wide open to where the big man, 
who would normally receive a lower 
rate, could receive 4 and 5 and 6 percent? 
I cannot see any reason why the com- 
mittee would oppose it, and I hope the 
committee will adopt this amendment. 
CApplause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas is ade- 
quately taken care of in the bill. I feel 
that there is no reason for such an 
amendment. Therefore, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact that 
the 3-percent ceiling applies only to the 
bonds and certificates you are issuing that 
will be sold to the public, such as were 
sold in the Liberty Loan drive during the 
war, and that the limitation you are 
placing on them of not to exceed 3 per- 
cent does not apply to the other securities 
referred to in section 2? If I am mis- 
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taken about that, of course, I would not 
ask for the amendment. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I may say to the 
gentleman that the 3-percent limitation 
applies only to the two types of securities 
authorized by section 3 of the bill. These 
securities are United States savings bonds 
and United States Treasury savings cer- 
tificates which section 3 provides for. 
This limitation is the same as the interest 
limit placed on baby bonds in the orig- 
inal act. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman 
believe that the same limit applies to 
those other bonds? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It applies only to 
those to which it is specifically related, 
namely, the two types authorized by sec- 
tion 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
HarL: On page 1, line 8, after the period, and 
before the quotation marks, insert “Con- 
gress hereby declares that under conditions 
existing on the enactment of the Public Debt 
Act of 1941 all necessary expenditures of the 
Federal Government can be made and there- 
after continue to be made without further 
increasing the amount of such obligations 
which may be outstanding at any one time; 
and unless the President by proclamation 
declares that such conditions have materially 
changed and that a further increase in such 
amount is necessary by reason of such 
changed conditions, the President in making 
estimates for appropriations shall limit such 
estimates, and the various departments, agen- 
cies, and instrumentalities of the United 
States shall administer appropriations, in 
such manner as will not require a further 
increase in such amount.” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment, 
Chairman, there is nothing complicated 
about this amendment. It is simply a 
clear-cut opportunity for every Member 
to go on record as to whether or not he 
is in favor of raising the debt limit be- 
yond $65,000,000,000 under the existing 
conditions. I question very much 
whether anything else could have been 
provided for under the existing debt 
total—that is, the total which will exist 
after this bill is voted upon. Certainly, 
every exigency has been anticipated as 
far as civil expenditures go, and from 
the standpoint of military expenditures 
I cannot conceive of allowing very much 
more at the present time. Everything 
has been taken care of. For this reason, 
I believe it is high time that this Con- 
gress went on record as being absolutely 
determined to curtail any further ex- 
penditures or going into debt any fur- 
ther at this juncture. 

There is a provision in this amend- 
ment that in the event conditions seri- 
ously change, enough to warrant any 
increase in the debt limit, the President 
by proclamation can issue a call to the 
Congress and demand that considera- 
tion be given to an increase. However, 
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this is an opportunity, Mr. Chairman, 
for every Member of the Congress at 
this time to put his foot down once and 
for all on going into debt beyond the 
$65,000,000,000. This is a most serious 
period. I have many times maintained 
that the first line of our country’s de- 
fense is our financial security. Where 
the limit is, I do not know. Just how 
far the debt limit can be stretched is a 
matter of conjecture. Certainly, I have 
never run across any individual who 
could tell. There is one certainty, how- 
ever, that we cannot keep on indefinitely 
going into the red without the danger of 
inflation raising its dragon head. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I say that the. 
expert testimony before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency in 1933 was 
that if we ever approached $40,000,000,000 
as the national debt, we should do so 
with caution, otherwise we would be in 
a condition of semibankruptcy. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I thank 
the gentleman for that observation. Itis 
absolutely true. It is further true that 
we have provided for just about every 
exigency that can possibly be imagined. 
Now, for the second time in 7 months, we 
are faced with the problem of increasing 
the debt limit. Therefore this will cre- 
ate a precedent for going further into the 
hole on the slightest pretext in the future. 

I ask the consideration of the entire 
membership on this amendment, if the 
gentleman from Tennessee will be kind 
enough not to insist on his point of order. 

By pegging for all time the amount at 
which the country is to stop, look, and 
listen, and to find other methods of 
financing our gigantic expenditures be- 
sides by deficit we will be doing our people 
a service that will go down in history as 
a definite step in saving the fiscal struc- 
ture of our Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Tennessee insist on his point of 
order? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is not germane, In the first 
place, it is a stump speech that has no 
Place on any bill of this importance. 
Further, I invite the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that it seeks to bind 
future Congresses irrevocably, which is 
absurd, of course. Also, the amendment 
seeks to place certain duties on the Pres- 
ident of the United States which are not 
contemplated under this bill or even dealt 
with in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 22 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended (U. S. C., title 31, sec. 
757c), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 22. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the approval of the President, is author- 
ized to issue, from time to time, through the 
Postal Service or otherwise, United States 
savings bonds and United States Treasury 
savings certificates, the proceeds of which 
shall be available to meet any public expendi- 
tures authorized by law, and to retire any 
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outstanding obligations of the United States 
bearing interest or issued on a discount 
basis. The various issues and series of the 
savings bonds and the savings certificates 
shall be in such forms, shall be offered in 
such amounts, subject to the limitation im- 
posed by section 21 of this act, as amended, 
and shall be issued in such manner and sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions consistent 
with subsections (b), (e), and (d) hereof, 
and including any restrictions on their trans- 
fer, as the Secretary of the Treasury may from 
time to time prescribe. 

“(b) Savings bonds and savings certificates 
may be issued on an interest-bearing basis, 
on a discount basis, or on a combination 
interest-bearing and discount basis and shall 
mature, in the case of bonds, not more than 
20 years, and in the case of certificates, not 
more than 10 years, from the date as of which 
issued. Such bonds and certificates may be 
sold at such price or prices, and redeemed 
before maturity upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe: Provided, That the interest rate, 
on, and the issue price of, savings bonds and 
savings certificates and the terms upon which 
they may be redeemed shall be such as to 
afford an investment yield not in excess of 
3 percent per annum, compounded semi- 
annually. The denominations of savings 
bonds and of savings certificates shall be 
such as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
from time to time determine and shall be 
expressed in terms of their maturity values. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
by regulation to fix the amount of savings 
bonds and savings certificates that may be 
held by any one person at any one time. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury may, 
under such regulations and upon such terms 
and conditions as he may prescribe, issue, 
or cause to be issued, stamps, or may provide 
any other means to evidence payments for 
or on account of the savings bonds and sav- 
ings certificates authorized by this section, 
and he may make provision for the exchange 
of savings certificates for savings bonds. 

“(d) The provisions of section 7 of this 
act, as amended (relating to exemptions from 
taxation), shall apply to savings bonds issued 
before the effective date of the Public Debt 
Act of 1941. For purposes of taxation any 
increment in value represented by the differ- 
ence between the price paid and the redemp- 
tion value received (whether at or before 
maturity) for savings bonds and savings 
certificates shall be considered as interest. 
The savings bords and the savings certifi- 
cates shall not bear the circulation privilege. 

“(e) The appropriation for expenses pro- 
vided by section 10 of this act and extended 
by the act of June 16, 1921 (U. S. C., title 31, 
secs. 760 and 761), shall be available for all 
necessary expenses under this section, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
advance, from time to time, to the Postmaster 
General from such appropriation such sums 
as are shown to be required for the expenses 
of the Post Office Department, in connection 
with the handling of savings bonds, savings 
certificates, and stamps, or other means pro- 
vided to evidence payment therefor. 

“(f) No further original issue of bonds 
authorized by section 10 of the act approved 
June 25, 1910 (U. S. C., title 39, sec. 760), shall 
be made after July 1, 1935. 

“(g) At the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury the Postmaster General, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, shall require 
the employees of the Post Office Department 
and of the Postal Service to perform, without 
extra compensation, such fiscal agency serv- 
ices as may be desirable and practicable in 
connection with the issue, delivery, safe- 
keeping, redemption, or payment of the sav- 
ings bonds and savings certificates, or in 
connection with any stamps or other means 
provided to evidence payments.” 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Patman, page 3, 
line 12, after the period following the word 
“prescribe”, add the following: “Provided, 
however, That savings bonds and savings cer- 
tificates shall be redeemable at any time be- 
fore maturity and after 60 days after the 
date of issue on demand at any bank or 
trust company the deposits of which are in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. The redemption price shall be not 
less than the amount paid for such savings 
bond or savings certificate plus interest to 
the first day of the month preceding the 
month during which redemption occurs. The 
Secreiary of the Treasury shall reimburse any 
such bank or trust company for amounts dis- 
bursed for redemption under this section.” 


PROTECT THE SMALL PURCHASER 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to invite your attention to the fact 
that this bill originally had a provision 
in it which would entice the money from 
the Postal Savings into this new type of 
security that is to be issued. That pro- 
vision was left out of this bill because 
the Treasury discovered they could do it 
anyway. I objected to this provision 
without proper safeguards when I ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means 
Committee on the bill, January 30, 1941. 
Sc we know that one of the intentions 
of those who would carry on this pro- 
gram is to make an offer to those who 
have postal savings to the amount of 
$1,200,000,000 today that will be so at- 
tractive that they will withdraw those 
postal savings and invest them in these 
new types of bonds and certificates. All 
right; I do not object to that. It is 
perfectly all right with me, but there is 
another provision in this bill which says 
that the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prevent the transfer of these bonds and 
certificates that they purchase. In 
other words, after they get their money 
out of Postal Savings and invest it in 
this new type of securities, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury can then freeze 
them exactly where they are. They 
will not be negotiable, they cannot be 
transferred, and you will have that 
much frozen funds in every community 
in this Nation. So, I offer an amend- 
ment which provides that they may, 
since they can be frozen in their hands, 
do exactly as they can do under existing 
law. After 60 days’ notice they can 
take these bonds and securities to any 
bank whose deposits are insured by the 
Federal Deposit. Insurance Corporation 
and turn in these bonds and savings 
certificates and receive their money for 
them, 100 cents on the dollar, plus the 
accrued interest. 

There is nothing wrong about the pro- 
posal. They can do it now substantially 
under existing law. So why entice them 
to take their money from an agency 
where they can redeem their savings at 
any time and put their funds into an- 
other investment where they can be 
frozen. It is not in the interest of this 
country that this be done and it should 
not be done. These funds should be 
liquid and therefore this amendment, in 
order to assure their liquidity, should ke 
adopted. 
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Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BEITER. In the colloquy that oc- 
curred a few moments ago between the 
gentleman from Texas and the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, did 
I understand that the gentleman’s 
amendment was taken care of according 
to the opinion of the legislative counsel? 

Mr. PATMAN. I was assured by the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that the legislative counsel had 
informed him that the same ceiling ap- 
plied on the other securities as on the 
savings bonds and savings certificates. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. If the gentleman 
will permit, I would like to clear up that 
misunderstanding. The ceiling men- 
tioned does not apply to the other securi- 
+ties—only to those specifically provided 
for in section 3. 

Mr. PATMAN. I think the gentleman 
should agree to the amendment, then, 
because he certainly would not want to 
be placed in the position of not letting 
an amendment be adopted 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The gentleman can 
have another vote on it if he wants to. 

Mr. PATMAN. Because I believe the 
same ceiling would apply to both those 
sold to the public and those sold to the 
banks. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. If the gentleman 
thinks his amendment would be adopted, 
I have no objection to another vote. 

Mr. BEITER. I think the chairman’s 
statement certainly had some influence 
on the membership of the House, and I 
believe the gentleman is entitled to a 
vote on it. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is all right, 
because I would not want to do the gen- 
tleman any injustice. 

Mr. PATMAN. I hope the gentleman 
will accept this amendment, which will 
give these people a liquid market for 
their bonds and not permit at any time 
the funds to be frozen in their hands. 
I hope the Committee will accept this 
amendment. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, if this amendment were 
adopted it would destroy the very purpose 
for which this bill is passed, that is the 
raising of money with which to meet the 
Treasury obligations. In other words, 
these bonds would become legal tender 
and 60 days after issue when they have 
been acquired by the purchasers it would 
be necessary for the Treasury Depart- 
ment to have on deposit a sufficient 
amount of money not only to meet the 
face value of these bonds, but also to 
meet the obligation of accrued interest. 
Therefore, every 60 days there would have 
to be a sufficient amount of additional 
bonds sold to be ready to redeem the 
bonds that were issued 60 days before 
that. It seems to me it would be decid- 
edly inflationary if an enormous sum of 
money could be put into circulation in 
this manner. The amendment is per- 
fectly plain as to what its effects would 
be upon the whole program and I ask 
that it be defeated. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DUNCAN. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I will ask the gentle- 
man if it is not true that for all prac- 
tical purposes this would make these 
bonds just about the same as currency? 

Mr. DUNCAN. Practically the same 
thing. 

Mr. COOPER. And, furthermore, how 
can you require these local banks to pay 
these bonds every time they are presented 
5 them? Maybe they do not want to do 
that. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNCAN. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. The amendment pro- 
vides that the banks will have to reim- 
burse, and they should render service. 
The Government is rendering service to 
every bank that has deposits that are in- 
sured, and the Government paid for the 
initial capital for that purpose. The 
banks should be willing to render some’ 
service. 

Mr. DUNCAN. I think that would be 
a matter that the banks could determine 
for themselves. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. (a) Interest upon, and gain from 
the sale or other disposition of, obligations 
issued on or after the effective date of this 
act by the United States or any agency or 
instrumentality thereof shall not have any 
exemption, as such, and loss from the sale 
or other disposition of such obligations shall 
not have any special treatment, as such, 
under Federal tax acts now or hereafter 
enacted; except that any such obligations 
which the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion or the Federal Housing Administration 
has, prior to the effective date of this act, 
contracted to issue at a future date, shall 
when issued bear such tax-exemption priv- 
ileges as were, at the time of such contract, 
provided in the law authorizing their issu- 
ance. For the purposes of this subsection a 
Territory, a possession of the United States, 
and the District of Columbia, and any polit- 
ical subdivision thereof, and any agency or 
instrumentality of any one or more of the 
foregoing, shall not be considered as an 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States. 

(b) The provisions of this section shall, 
with respect. to such obligations, be con- 
sidered as amendatory of and supplementary 
to the respective acts or parts of acts author- 
izing the issuance of such obligations, as 
amended and supplemented. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows f 

Amendment offered by Mr. Param: Page 
5, at the end of section 3, strike out all of 
section 4, commencing with line 20, page 5, 
and ending with line 12, page 6. 

TAXING FEDERAL SECURITIES BY FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT ONLY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a question of taxing Federal securities 
only by the Federal Government. This 
provision alone would not mean a great 
deal. I doubt if it would mean enough 
even to have a controversy over it; but 
I know what the object is, as expressed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury before 
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the committee. This is just getting the 
camel’s nose under the tent. He frankly 
admits that—that the object next is to 
bring in a bill that will tax State, munici- 
pal, and other political-subdivision se- 
curities. That is the real object, and 
then the tax will be levied not only by the 
Federal Government, but will also permit 
the States that levy an income tax to 
levy a tax on them, too. I can see in 
that a great evil and a disadvantage and 
harm to the people. I cannot see in it 
sufficient benefits. I can see some bene- 
fit, it is true, but I cannot see in it suffi- 
cient benefits to justify this provision, 
which is a forerunner to the taxing of 
all of the other securities and by States 
as well as the Federal Government, 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I am afraid I mis- 
understood the gentleman. Did the 
gentleman say that this authorizes the 
States and the municipalities to tax 
Federal securities? 

Mr, PATMAN. I said it did not. I 
said, however, eventually that is what 
this is leading to. This provision of the 
bill would not mean anything as it is, 
because the interest that you pay extra 
because of the taxing provision would be 
much more than the tax that you would 
get back, so that you would just be pay- 
ing out under it a large amount and 
bringing back from the tax collector a 
small part of it. 

Many people for a number of years 
have advocated this thing, because they 
know it will harden or increase interest 
rates, and as they increase their interest 
rate on Government securities, interest 
rates generally will be increased, they 
would profit by it, and for that reason 
they have encouraged anything in the di- 
rection of increasing the interest rates 
on Government, State, and other securi- 
ties. I invite attention to the fact that 
this goes much further than just the lan- 
guage seems to indicate. If you will no- 
tice the bill provides that not only shall 
the Federal Government tax Federal 
Government securities but also securities 
issued by any instrumentality or agency 
of the Federal Government. That means 
that the R. E. A. cooperatives of your 
district, if they issue any bonds or securi- 
ties, will issue securities that are taxable, 
and will therefore pay a higher rate, and 
then if the R. F. C. wants to buy those 
bonds and the R. F. C. sells other bonds 
for the purpose of getting the money to 
buy them, those also will have to pay 
taxes and will carry a much higher rate. 
So your local cooperative will have double 
taxation to pay. This also applies to the 
Farm Credit Administration. If you pass 
this provision you may expect an increase 
in the interest rate on farm securities, 
and the Federal land banks, and all in- 
terest rates to the farmers. You may 
expect increased rates on the Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans, and also on any 
of the obligations that are sold by any 
agency of the Federal Government, in- 
cluding the intermediate credit banks, the 
cooperative banks, the Federal land 
banks, the Farm Credit Administration, 
and all other agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is in the direction of in- 
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creased interest rates. I submit that it 
sounds mighty gooc to say, “Oh, we want 
to tax these fellows; they have coupons 
that they are clipping all of the time from 
Government bonds that they are not 
paying any taxes on.” But if tax exemp- 
tion enables the Government to sell bonds 
at a rate of interest that will not only 
save the Government money on those 
particular bonds, and more money than 
if the Government paid higher interest 
and collected taxes on them, and will also 
keep the scale of interest rates down gen- 
erally, I would hesitate to make them 
taxable. 

I plead with you that if you believe in 
the low interest we have been privileged 
to enjoy through the R. E. A., the Farm 
Credit Administration, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and all the rest of 
the Federal agencies, you should, for the 
time being, strike this out, and then if 
they want a program of taxing all securi- 
ties that are now tax-exempt, let them 
bring in a full and completed program 
for that purpose and not start with just 
the camel’s nose under the tent. If Iam 
shown that the people will profit more 
from any proposed plan to tax all securi- 
ties now exempt from taxation, I shall be 
glad to vote for it. 


SHIFTING THE TAX BURDEN 


Suppose a city in the future will be com- 
pelled to pay a higher rate of interest 
on its bonds because the holders of the 
bonds will have to pay taxes on them 
both to the Federal Government and to 
the city, county, and State where the 
holders reside. The city votes bonds for 
needed public improvements, including 
health and hospital facilities; the bonds 
will doubtless provide a much higher 
rate of interest because they will be tax- 
able by the Federal Government and by 
local governments where the owners re- 
side; the money to pay the interest, in- 
cluding the increased interest by reason 
of the removal of the tax-exempt feature, 
must be paid by local residents and prop- 
erty owners in that town. Many cities 
levy and collect what is known as an ad 
valorem tax for such purposes. That 
means one who has bought a home but 
has not paid for it—only owes for the 
home—will have to pay taxes on it as 
though he owned it to pay this increased 
interest. Other taxes, equally burden- 
some, including sales taxes, are levied 
and collected upon the poorest people 
in a city and State and those least able 
to pay for the purpose of paying the ex- 
penses of the city or State, including in- 
terest on the bonded debt. 

Therefore the tendency to make States, 
counties, cities, and political subdivisions 
pay taxes on improvement bonds is a step 
in the direction of not only making the 
poorest people in our country help sup- 
port the Federal Government by paying 
a tax on what they owe—not necessarily 
on what they own—but also to help sup- 
port the cities of the rich where the own- 
ers of the bonded indebtedness reside. 


LOCAL INDEBTEDNESS SHOULD BE REFINANCED 


Instead of the Federal Government 
penalizing the people in a State or city 
by making them pay increased interest 
rates on their public-improvement bonds, 
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as proposed, the Federal Government 
should refinance all existing indebtedness 
against them for one-eighth of 1 percent 
interest or less through the use of the 
Government’s credit. It can safely be 
done, and the local tax burden greatly 
reduced. The change could well include 
all future issues of bonds whose proceeds 
are to be used for worthy public pur- 
poses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this 
amendment will eliminate from the bill 
the provision that would subject future 
issues of Government securities to the 
Federal income tax. That is very clear. 
That is one of the main provisions of this 
bill. The overwhelming majority of the 
American people are convinced that un- 
der the present law, which wholly or par- 
tially exempts the income from Govern- 
ment securities from the Federal income 
tax, creates a privileged class or accords 
to certain taxpayers a privileged status. 
The present provision is intended to re- 
move that discrimination and to place all 
taxpayers on the same level and let each 
and all of them, in accordance with their 
ability, make the same contribution to 
the support of their Government. This 
is the time, in my opinion, when that step 
should be taken. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
MAN] says it is the forerunner of taxing 
also State and municipal securities. Of 
course, we can cross that bridge when we 
get to it. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
man] further says that the Government 
will lose more than it will gain. Those 
in the Treasury Department who are fa- 
miliar with this situation estimate that 
if this provision is retained in the law, 
and these future issues of Government 
securities are subject to tax the same as 
any other income, the Government will 
have a net gain of about $100,000,000 per 
annum. That is the estimate made by 
the Treasury officials. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact that 
the Treasury says after all bonds have 
been refunded? In other words, $65,- 
000,000,000 of bonds, then we will collect 
$100,000,000 annually on interest? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Oh, no; I do not 
understand them to take that stand at 
all. Why would they want it if there is 
to be no gain? If there is not a privi- 
leged class of taxpayers, why would this 
measure be opposed? Of course, it is 
not fair for a certain class of American 
citizens—they may be Government em- 
ployees, but people who have invested 
their salaries in Government securi- 
ties—to thereby avoid making any con- 
tribution to the support of their Gov- 
ernment? That is a condition that has 
obtained entirely too long. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Does the gentle- 
man have any doubt but there is in the 
minds of the American people the belief 
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that this law should be so amended that 
all taxpayers would be placed on the 
same level? 

Mr. PATMAN. But they will escape 
payment if they do not have an income 
of more than $800 for a single man and 
more than $2,500 for a married man. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The gentleman did 
not answer the question. What he re- 
fers to is for the benefit of the small 
taxpayer. 

Mr. PATMAN. They would still be 
exempt. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. But these are peo- 
ple who make large purchases of Gov- 
ernment securities. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if he knows any Federal 
employee who does not have a salary of 
over $800? The gentleman is setting up 
straw men and shooting them down. 

Mr. PATMAN. But, of course, they 
have exemptions. This law will only 
apply in cases. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes; an exemption 
of $800 for a single man and $2,000 for 
a married man, 

Mr. PATMAN. There are not many, 
I will say. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I am sure the 
members of the Committee understand 
this proposition, and I ask for a vote, 
Mr. Chairman. 

{Here the gavel fell. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendment was withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Patman]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. This act, except sections 2 (b) and 
(c), shall become effective on the first day 
of the month following the date of its 
enactment. 


Mr, DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cannon of Missouri, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 2959) to increase the 
debt limit of the United States, to pro- 
vide for the Federal taxation of future 
issues of obligations of the United States 
and its instrumentalities, and for other 
purposes, directed him to report the bill 
hack to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the bill do pass. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the bill to 
final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is.on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I am in its present 
form. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CROWTHER moves to recommit the vill 
H. R. 2959 to the Committee on Ways and 
Means with instructions to report the same 
back to the House forthwith with the follow- 
ing amendment: Page 1, line 8, strike out 
“$65,000,000,000" and insert “$60,000,000,000.” 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The bill was passed and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend the 
remarks I made today and to include a 
table from the Senate hearings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Buck]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. ANGELL]? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their own remarks 
on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. CoorEr]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION QF REMARKS 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recor and to include certain 
editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. ELLIS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein certain excerpts from a news- 
paper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BEITER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I an- 
nounce to the House that I am in- 
serting in the Recor the first monthly 
statement of the expenditures of the 
Government for the month of January 
this year, and I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp to 
include this statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. TAYLOR]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
we appreciate the gentleman’s action 
very much. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I expect 
to introduce a statement of the same 
kind every month, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. TAYLOR]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Record and to 
include a table by J. P. Gibson, of Colo- 
rado, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. WHITE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article by Jay Franklin in 
today’s Washington Star on the subject, 
Aluminum Output Held Insufficient. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Leavy]? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recort and to include 
therein the Supreme Court decision con- 
cerning the constitutionality of the wage- 
hour law. I understand this is over the 
permissible limit, and I ask that it may 
be included in the Record notwithstand- 
ing the estimate of the Government 
Printer. ; ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey [Mrs. NORTON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and include 
therein certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp, and also to 
state that I may be called out of town to- 
morrow on a lawsuit but if I were here I 
would vote for the continuation of the 
Dies committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recor and include therein 
a letter by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a radio address that I delivered over 
N. B. C. yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an article from American Aviation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted to Mr. Houston, for today, 
on account of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 11, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


The Committee on Agriculture will 
shold a hearing on Tuesday, February 11, 
1941, at 10 a. m., on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 15, in room 1324, New House Office 
Building. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings at 10 a. m. on the following dates 
on the matters named: 

Thursday, February 20, 1941: 


H. R. 554, to exempt sail vessels from 
the provisions of section 13 of the act of 
March 4, 1915, as amended, requiring the 
manning of certain merchant vessels by 
able seamen, and for other purposes. 
(Manning requirements for sail vessels.) 

H. R. 2520, to amend the act entitled 
“An act to except yachts, tugs, towboats, 
and unrigged vessels from certain pro- 
visions of the act of June 25, 1936, as 
amended,” approved June 16, 1938. 
(Manning requirements for seagoing 
barges.) 

Friday, February 21, 1941: 

H. R. 2074, to amend section 353 (b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended. (Experience requirements, 
radio operators on cargo ships.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


192. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting three sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, for the War 
Department, amounting to $680,118,000 (H. 
Doc. No. 74); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

193. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed provision pertaining to an ex- 
isting appropriation for the Department of 
Labor for the fiscal year 1941 (H. Doc. No. 
75): to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

194. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1942 amounting to $42,180, for the 
judicial establishment, as amendments to the 
Budget for the fiscal year 1942 (H. Doc. No. 
76); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

195. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting deficiency 
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estimates of appropriations for the fiscal 
years 1937 and 1939 in the sum of $788.68 
and supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions aggregating $121,800 for the fiscal year 
1941, amounting in all to $122,588.68, for the 
judicial establishment (H. Doc. No. 77); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

196. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to the appro- 
priation for the Work Projects Administra- 
tion for the fiscal year 1941 (H. Doc. No. 78); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

197. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Legislative Establishment for the fiscal year 
1941, amounting to $75,000 (H. Doc. No. 79); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

198. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey the right, title, and interest of the 
United States in certain property to Cecelia 
Crow Arquette, an Indian of the Yakima 
Reservation, or her heirs or assigns; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

199. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report relating to divisions of 
awards for aircraft, aircraft parts, and acces- 
sories therefor; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

200. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting draft of 
a proposed bill to facilitate the making of 
funds of life-insurance funds available fcr 
expenditure and investment; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS ON COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 92. Resolution providing 
for an additional assistant in the disbursing 
office of the Clerk of the House; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 57). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 4. Concurrent 
resolution authorizing the printing of addi- 
tional copies of Senate Document No. 8, cur- 
rent session, of the report of the committee 
appointed by the Attorney General to in- 
vestigate the need for procedural reform in 
various administrative tribunals; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 58). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 3204. A bill making additional 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1941 ur- 
gently required for the Work Projects Admin- 
istration and certain other Federal agencies, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 59). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. LUDLOW: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H, R. 3205. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 60). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2532. A bill designating the person who 
shall act as President if a President shall not 
have been chosen before the time fixed for 
the beginning of his term, or when neither 
a President-elect nor a Vice-President-elect 
shall have qualified; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 61). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Pensions was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 874) 
granting a pension to Charlie Jones, and 
the same was referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ARENDS: 

H. R. 3206 (by request). A bill to afford 
greater protection to the purchaser of patent 
rights; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: 

H.R.3207. A bill to provide a permanent 
force to classify patents in the Patent Office, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. R. 3208. A bill to provide retirement 
benefits for certain emergency-officers in the 
World War; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. HARTER: 

H. R. 3209. A bill to provide for reimburs- 
ing Portage County, Ohio, for loss of certain 
taxes by reason of acquisition of land by the 
United States for the shell-loading plant 
near Ravenna, Ohio; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H. R. 3210. A bill creating a commission to 
hear, determine, and fix the amount of 
claims against the United States for damages 
arising out of the white-fringed beetle erad- 
ication and control program in the State of 
Louisiana; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KRAMER: 

H. R. 3211 (by request). A bill to limit the 
life of a patent to a term commencing with 
the date of the application; to the Commit- 
tee on Patents. 

H.R. 3212 (by request). A bill to improve 
the practice concerning applications for 
patents made by plural applicants and pat- 
ents issued thereon, to provide for applica- 
tions in certain circumstances by assignees 
of inventors, and to simplify the formal 
application papers; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 3213. A bill to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1125), so as to expedite 
further the provision of housing in connec- 
tion with national defense, and to provide 
public works in relation to such housing and 
other national-defense activities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Fublic 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SHANLEY: 

H. R. 3214. A bill to amend section 9 of the 
act of June 10, 1922, so as to provide for 
counting service in the National Guard of 
the several States, Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in computing longevity 
pay of warrant officers and enlisted men of 
the Army and Marine Corps; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: 

H. R. 3215. A bill to give the Commissioner 
of Patents power to protect inventors by 
establishing adequate standards of profes- 
sional conduct among attorneys; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. YOUNGDAHL: 

H. R. 3216. A bill to amend title 18, section 
563, of the Code of Laws of the United States, 
so as to provide compensation to attorneys 
assigned to defend a person indicted for capi- 
tal crime, or arraigned upon indictment for 
any felony or gross misdemeanor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. R. 3217. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a Federal building at Valdez, Alaska; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. McINTYRE: 

H. R. 3218. A bill providing that excess- 
land provisions of the Federal reclamation 
laws and limitations on farm-unit area and 
water delivery in section 4 (c) (5) of the act 
of October 14, 1940, amending the act of 
August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1418), shall not 
apply to lands having irrigation water sup- 
ply from sources other than a Federal recia- 
mation project and receiving supplemental 
water supply from such a project or a project 
under said act of October 14, 1940; to the 
Committee on Irrigration and Reclamation. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 3219. A bill to provide for a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of the Hacken- 
sack River, N. J., with a view to its improve- 
ment and development in the interest of the 
national defense; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, 

By Mr. LELAND M. FORD: 

H. R. 3220. A bill to advance on the retired 
list officers of the Navy who have served as 
Governor of Guam or American Samoa; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BAUMHART: 

H. J. Res. 111. Joint resolution providing 
for the observance of National Inventors’ 
Day and National Advancement Week; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. J. Res. 112. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States forbidding any State or political sub- 
division thereof to deny or abridge the right 
of any citizen to vote on account of failure 
to pay a poll tax or property tax assessed 
against him; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. J. Res. 113. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for work relief and 
relief for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wyoming, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their enrolled Joint Me- 
morial No. 2 with reference to the sugar in- 
dustry of the United States; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ARNOLD: 

H. R. 3221. A bill for the relief of Henry 

E. Wachtel; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 3222. A bill to authorize the President 
to bestow the Navy Cross upon Edward 
Abrams, former sergeant, United States 
Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DARDEN of Virginia: 

H. R. 3223. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Employees’ Compensation Act of Septem- 
ber 7, 1916, to Louise Johnson; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 3224. A bill granting a pension to 
Catherine Toale Culbertson; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. HEIDINGER: 

H. R. 3225. A bill for the relief of Dale L. 
Barthel and others; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 3226. A bill for the relief of William 
C. Reagan; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3227. A bill for the relief of Ulysses 
Walker, Oby Longmire, and Walter Craig; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3228. A bill for the relief of B. H. 
George; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. R. 3229. A bill granting a pension to Bell 
D. Qualls; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. KOPPLEMANN: 

H. R. 3230. A bill for the relief of Dr. Morris 

B. Toubman; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. KRAMER: 

H. R. 3231. A bill to enable Mike Agalsoff 
and others to enter and remain permanently 
in the United States; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McGEHEE; 

H. R. 3232. A bill for the relief of William 
Francis Agard; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3233. A bill for the relief of Charles 
H. Wright; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H. R. 3234. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lawrence Chlebeck; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 


H. R. 3235. A bill authorizing Maj. Walter 


V. Cotchett, United States Army, retired, to 
accept the decoration and diploma of Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor bestowed 
upon him by the Government of France; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3236. A bill to enable Eva Sofia Bild- 
stein and her minor son, Jorg Bildstein, to 
remain permanently in the United States; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, 

H. R. 3237. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Just; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 3238. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah C. Guello; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: 

H. R. 3239. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of War to bestow the Silver Star upon Charles 
H. Drayton; William J. Cordes; James D. De- 
Loache, Jr.; Hulon G. Campbell; Eric B. 
Logan; Frank A. Gibson; George W. Drake; 
Henry T. Boman; Luther M. Kiger; Ellis F. 
Dikeman; George R. Brock; William J. Smith; 
Charles C. Ingram; and Merrill S. Brown; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, SCHUETZ: 

H. R. 3240. A bill for the relief of Anastazja 
Nowik; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 3241. A bill for the relief of Daniel S. 
Snyder; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3242. A bill for the relief of Eugene J. 
Ruhnke; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R.3243. A bill for the relief of John 
Klasek; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3244. A bill for the relief of Keith 
William Kinney; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3245. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
J. Kruk; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3246. A bill for the relief of Paul G. 
Lorenz; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3247. A bill for the relief of Mrs. O. B. 
Olson; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3248. A bill for the relief of Walter C. 
Paplow; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 3249. A bill for the relief of Morris 
Skolnik; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3250. A bill for the relief of Frances 
3 to the Committee on Invalid Fen- 

ons, 
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By Mr. SOMERS of New York: 

H. R. 3251. A bill for the relief of Marcus 
Moses Nathansohn, his wife Adele Nathan- 
sohn, his son Jacob Lazar Nathansohn, and 
his mother Bela Nathansohn; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


253. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Me- 
morial of the South Dakota State Legisla- 
ture, a copy of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
No, 3, pledging support to a national program 
for farm legislation and memorializing Con- 
gress to enact such legislation as will produce 
the essential elements of cost of production 
or parity; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

254. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition 
of Stewart Moore, of Waxahachie, Tex., oppos- 
ing House bill 97, to impose a 2-cents-per- 
pound duty on binder twine imported into 
this country; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

255. By Mr. KRAMER: Resolution of the 
California Mission Trails Association, Ltd., 
recommending and encouraging the continu- 
ance of the Civilian Conservation Corps pro- 
gram within its territory and throughout the 
Nation, because of the great amount of fine 
work done by the corps in the line of soil- 
erosion correction, protecting and conserving 
forest areas, and increasing recreational facili- 
ties in the California State parks; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

256. By Mr. McINTYRE: Joint memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Wyoming, 
memorializing the Congress and President of 
the United States of America to enact legis- 
lation to consider means of protecting the 
sugar-beet industry of the State of Wyoming; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

257. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the 
Regular Democratic Club, first zone, first as- 
sembly district, county of Queens, N. Y. 
opposing the passage of House bill 1776, un- 
less, in the opinion of our Representatives 
of New York, it contains sufficient amend- 
ments to guarantee that our country shall 
not be involved in the present European con- 
flict; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

258. By Miss RANKIN of Montana: House 
Joint Memorial No. 1, enacted by the Twenty- 
seventh Session of the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Montana, to the Congress of 
the United States, requesting passage of 
legislation for the creation and establishment 
of the Townsend recovery plan and for bene- 
fits to be paid to all persons over the age of 
60 years; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

259. Also, Senate Joint Memorial No. 4, en- 
acted by the Twenty-seventh Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Montana, in relation 
to the construction of a water-conservation 
project in the valley of the Little Missouri 
River for the irrigation of lands in the Little 
Missouri Valley in Wyoming and Montana; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

260. Also, House Joint Memorial No. 2, en- 
acted by the Twenty-seventh Session of the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Mon- 
tana, to the Congress of the United States, 
requesting the enactment of appropriate 
legislation in the name of patriotism and 
justice making all bonds issued by the United 
States Government, any State, or other Gov- 
ernment agency, taxable; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

261. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of resi- 
dents of Boston for the protection of Ireland's 
neutrality; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

262. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the West 
Allis Peace Council, West Allis, Wis., peti- 
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tioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to foreign affairs; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

263. Also, petition of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Fort Callens, Colo., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to House bill 1776 and Senate 
bill 275, known as the lease-lend bill and for- 
eign affairs; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

264. Also, petition of Frank A. Hourihan, 
of Chicago, III., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to redress of 
grievances; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. James Hart Lamb, Jr., of Christ 
Church (Old Swedes), Upper Merion, 
Pa., offered the following prayer: 


Most gracious God, we humbly be- 
seech Thee, as for the people of these 
United States in general, so especially 
for their Senate and Representatives in 
Congress here assembled, that Thou 
wouldst be pleased to direct and prosper 
all their consultations, to the advance- 
ment of Thy glory, the safety, honor, and 
welfare of Thy people; that all things 
may be ordered and settled by their en- 
deavors, upon the best and surest 
foundations, that peace and happiness, 
truth and justice, religion and piety, may 
be established among us for all genera- 
tions, 

Bless our land with honorable industry, 
sound learning, and pure manners. Save 
us from violence, discord, and confusion; 
from pride and arrogancy and from 
every evil way. 

Defend our liberties and fashion into 
one united people the multitudes brought 
hither out of many kindreds and tongues. 

Imbue with the spirit of wisdom those 
to whom in Thy name we entrust the 
authority of government that there may 
be justice and peace at home, and that, 
through obedience to Thy law, we may 
show forth Thy praise among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

In the time of prosperity fill our hearts 
with thankfulness, and in the day of 
trouble, suffer not our trust in Thee to 
fail. 

All which we ask in the name of Thy 
Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 

terday was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution making 
an additional appropriation for the Mili- 
tary Establishment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 187. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment, administration, and mainte- 
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nance of a Coast Guard Auxiliary and a 
Coast Guard Reserve. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recor by including a letter I had 
the pleasure of receiving from the State 
administrator of W. P. A. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALI- 
ZATION 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization may 
be allowed to sit during the session of the 
House tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by including therein a bul- 
letin issued recently by the National Geo- 
graphic Society on the inland waterways 
of Germany, as published in the New York 
Times last Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a splendid patriotic address upon 
citizenship by the Reverend Alfred R. 
Struefert, of the First Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, of Glenco, Minn. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to. 


the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute and to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and to include 
therein an article by William A. Millen 
which appeared in the Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

[Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the House. Her remarks appear 
in the Appendix of the RECORD] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague from California [Mr. SHEP- 
PARD] may place in the Recorp a state- 
ment prepared by him, and also a clip- 
ping from a newspaper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDELSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp by including 
therein a speech I delivered on Sunday, 
February 9, 1941, at the celebration of 
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al eg Day held at the city hall at New 
ork, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein a table showing 
the unemployment situation with rela- 
tion to the W. P. A. in my district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

THOMAS A, EDISON 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend my own re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
A. Edison. As you probably know his son, 
the former Secretary of the Navy, and 
now the Governor of the sovereign State 
of New Jersey, is carrying on the tradi- 
tions of his great father. Unfortunately, 
in these days of strife and strain we 
sometimes forget some of the benefits 
which are given to us by inventors and 
sons of the United States, such as Edi- 
son. Without the electric light or the 
phonograph or the radio, as well as 
many other of his great inventions, we 
would not enjoy the peace and prosper- 
ity we have in this country today and, in 
fact, we would not have this micro- 
phone, which allows us to speak in a 
conversational tone and still be heard 
all over the Congressional Chamber. 

I have introduced a resolution to ask 
the President to declare February 11 as 
Edison Day, with due ceremonies in the 
various State and public institutions. I 
hope Congress will not forget this great 
benefactor. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two requests. First, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in 
the Recorp. Next, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks and in- 
clude therewith a statement by Walter 
I. Beam, executive vice president of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

WOMAN’S PATRIOTIC CONFERENCE ON 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, a great many Members of Con- 
gress attended the Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, held in 
Washington, a few days ago. I think 
they and others will be interested in hear- 
ing the resolution finally adopted by that 
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body on neutrality and national defense. 
It reads as follows: 

Whereas the Women’s Patriotic Conference 
on National Defense has heretofore passed 
resolutions urging the Government of the 
United States to maintain a strict policy of 
neutrality regarding foreign affairs, and that 
our Government be kept free from any al- 
liance which might draw our country into 
war: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the sixteenth Women's 
Patriotic Conference on National Defense re- 
affirm our stand on neutrality and urge the 
Congress of the United States to retain their 
power to keep this country from any policy 
that might draw the United States into war; 
to continue to fight for our defense, and 
without weakening ig own national de- 
fense, permit needed 
material through the — 5 5 of her islands 
in this hemisphere, which are so necessary 
for the defense of the United States of 
America. 


It will be noted that this conference, 
uniting the outstanding patriotic women’s 
organizations of the country, urged two 
things: first, neutrality; second, adoption 
of the program put forward in the Maas 
substitute for the lend-lease bill. I com- 
mend their Americanism to you. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. I do this for the pur- 
pose of asking the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack], the major- 
ity leader, to tell us the program for the 
remainder of this week, and for next week, 
if possible. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
program for the remainder of this week 
will be, first, the consideration of the 
resolution for the extension of the Dies 
committee. Then there is the W. P. A. 
supplementary appropriation bill to come 
next, and after that general debate upon 
the Treasury and Post Office appropria- 
tion bill. There is no other matter for 
this week that I know of. There is one 
other matter with which the gentleman 
is acquainted, which will come by unani- 
mous consent, in connection with the 
Coast Guard auxiliary, a bill reported out 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, which passed the Senate 
yesterday. That is a matter, however, 
about which the gentleman from Massa- 
— (Mr. Martin] and I will confer 

ater. 

So far as next week is concerned, the 
only bill that I know of at the present 
time is the census bill, the so-called 
Gathings bill. It is our intention to have 
that bill called up on Monday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
that come up under an open rule so that 
the House may make substitutions, if 
they so desire? 

Mr. SABATH. That will come up 
under a closed rule. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. How 
does the gentleman from Illinois reconcile 
his conscience with bringing in a bill of 
that 3 

Mr. SABATH. Oh; the majority rules. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is nothing 
further that I know of now with refer- 
ence to next week. However, I do not 
want to be bound by my statement at 
this time that that bill will be the only 
one to be considered next week. 
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CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order tomorrow, Calendar Wednesday, 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, VETERANS OF CIVIL WAR 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 69, establishing the 
Ladies of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public National Shrine Commission to 
formulate plans for the construction of a 
permanent memorial building to the 
memory of the veterans of the Civil War, 
has been referred to the Committee on 
Rules. Last year a similar bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Library, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be now re-referred to the Committee 
on the Library. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a short 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by inserting an address delivered 
by the manager of the Hamilton County 
Cooperative Asscciation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 

House Resolution 90, which I send to the 


-desk and ask to have read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Special Committee to 
Investigate Un-American Activities is author- 
ized to continue the investigation begun un- 
der authority of House Resolution 282 of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, and continued under 
House Resolution 26 of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, and continued under House Resolu- 
tion 321 of the Seventy-sixth Congress, and 
for such purposes said committee shall have 
the same power and authority as that con- 
ferred upon it by said House Resolution 282 
of thc Seventy-fifth Congress and shall report 
to the House as soon as practicable, but not 
later than April 1, 1942, the results of its 
investigations, together with its recommenda- 
tions for necessary legislation. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the action of the Rules Committee I 
am calling up this resolution, which pro- 
vides for an extension of the life of the 
Dies committee to April 1, 1942. 

For many years now I have supported 
resolutions designed to investigate sub- 
versive groups in this country. I recall 
when the gentleman from New York, 
Congressman DICKSTEIN, introduced his 
first resolution providing for an inves- 
tigation of such activities. I was one of 
those who supported the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dicxstern] and urged fa- 
vorable action before the Rules Commit- 
tee and later the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. It passed on March 20, 1934, and 
the present majority leader, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK], became chairman of the commit- 
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tee. His committee held hearings with- 
out any great publicity. They had a 
job to do, and they did it well. As a 
result of their investigations, two bills 
were introduced in this House and 
became law. There are many now 
on this floor who ridiculed Mr. Dick- 
STEIN’s charges that well-financed and 
cleverly directed foreign agents were at 
work here, many who laughed at his 
declaration that a systematic undermin- 
ing of our Government was being at- 
tempted. I thought of this during the 
hearings on this resolution before the 
Rules Committee, when some Members 
affected a patronizing and skeptical atti- 
tude toward the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] when he charged 
that the committee had not gone far 
enough in its investigations. 

The McCormack committee had $30,- 
000 with which to work, and when the 
resolution to continue the committee 
was voted down in January 1935, it 
turned back to Congress the sum of $600 
that it had not used up. Following the 
filing of the committee’s report informa- 
tion continued to reach the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] from a 
great many sources that a new flood of 
propaganda aimed at the United States 
from Nazi sources, and of an increase in 
the activities of Communists and Fascists. 
For many long months the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] pleaded 
in vain for authorization to resume the 
investigation of un-American activities, 
but his resolution of April 8, 1937, was 
voted down. The country gradually 
awoke to the truth of Mr. DICKSTEIN’S 
charges, and realized that action was 
necessary. From Mr. DICKSTEIN’S efforts, 
for which I give him the credit he de- 
serves, the Dies committee came into 
existence in June 1938. 

I was one of those who met with the 
late Speaker Bankhead when it was de- 
cided to make the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dries] chairman of this committee. 
At that time he assured us that un- 
Americanism in its every phase would be 
investigated thoroughly. He assured me 
then that he would proceed to penetrate 
the activities of the bund and all of the 

un-American activities. 

Mr, COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman speaks of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] 
having given assurance to the Rules 
Committee. I have no recollection of 
the Rules Committee undertaking to put 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. DIES] 
on the carpet or exacting from him any 
commitment as to the manner in which 
he would carry on the investigation 
which he had been conducting. 

Mr. SABATH. However, that was a 
fact. Perhaps the gentleman from Geor- 
gia might not have been present at that 
meeting. 

Mr, COX. Iam usually there, particu- 
larly when gentlemen are seeking to sab- 
otage the Dies committee. 

Mr. SABATH. I will say this to my 
colleague—I have written the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dres] several letters, 
and have talked to him personally, urging 
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that he devote more time to the danger- 
ous Nazi activities and Fascist activities 
in this country, and he assured me that 
he would go into all un-American activi- 
ties to the best of his ability. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. What about the com- 
munistic activities? We are interested in 
those too. 

Mr. SABATH. I want to assure the 
gentleman that I am just as much op- 
posed to communism as any Member on 
this floor. It is a poison; a scourge. But 
I am not going to overlook the fact that 
nazism and fascism are equally rotten. 
And today I believe it can be truthfully 
said that Nazi and Fascist propagandists 
and agents are far more active in this 
country, and far more dangerous, than 
the Communists. Here is an article I 
came across a couple of days ago in the 
newspaper. It is titled “Nazi Financing 
of Spy Activity in United States Bared.” 
Let me quote from it: 

The Banco Germanico de la America del 
Sud, headed by Ewald Bork, is the powerful 
financial institution which receives and pays 
out Nazi propaganda funds obtained under 
typical Hitler coercion methods from citi- 
zens of the Reich and their descendants in 
Mexico, according to data which, it was 
learned today, has been sent to the United 
States Government. One of Bork’s 
ranking coexecutives of the Banco Ger- 
manico, according to one of the employees, 
was for a long period in constant association 
with Dr. Joachim Hertslet, Hitler’s chief eco- 
nomie war expert in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Hertslet, during his stay in Mexico 
as commercial attaché of the German Em- 
bassy, also was dealing with William 
Rhoades Davis, American oil man, who re- 
portedly conveyed Hitler's peace terms” to 
Washington. 


Just as these methods are employed 
south of the border, so are they used 
right here in the United States. All of 
us know, just from reading the news- 
papers, how widespread Nazi and Fascist 
propaganda is, and how well organized. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I have always 
voted against the continuation of this 
so-called Dies committee on the theory 
that the F. B. I. were very effective but I 
have been recently informed that the 
F. B. I. is in favor of its continuation and 
that both are working together. Has 
the gentleman any information upon 
that question? I feel that if this is a 
fact I will vote to continue the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SABATH. Well, I really do not 
know; but I will say this, that the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Starnes], 
who introduced House Resolution 90, and 
who appeared before the committee, and 
who is the ranking member of that com- 
mittee, stated that the F. B. I. is working 
in conjunction with the Dies committee 
and that the Dies committee has no 
quarrel with the F. B. I., and that the 
F. B. I. is making a thorough investiga- 
tion of un-American activities. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield to 
me further? 
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Mr. SABATH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COX. Is the gentleman support- 
ing or opposing the pending resolution? 

Mr. SABATH. I am bringing it out 
under instructions of my committee. 

Mr. COX. But is the gentleman op- 
posing it or supporting it? 

Mr. SABATH,. I shall not oppose it. 
(Laughter and applause.] I hope and I 
believe, and we have a right to believe 
and to expect, that all of the un-Ameri- 
can subversive activities will be investi- 
gated thoroughly. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Excuse me just a mo- 
ment. Personally I actually feel that, 
unfortunately, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Dires] and some members of that 
committee have been misled by the clever 
Nazi and Fascist work so as to divert 
attention from them and, instead, bring 
forth all the time Communist activities, 
so that theirs would not be investigated. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. COX. I was under the impres- 
sion that the gentleman’s grievance 
against the Dies committee was that it 
has done too much investigating rather 
than too little. 

Mr. SABATH. No. 

Mr. COX. That it has discovered too 
much rather than too little. 

Mr. SABATH. No. I have no griev- 
ance, and you know it; but I did want 
the Nazis and Fascists investigated. We 
have expended now $235,000, and I un- 
derstand that the Committee on Ac- 
counts has already on yesterday voted an 
additional $150,000 to the committee. I 
want to say to my colleague the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Cox] that I voted 
for the last $100,000, and he knows it. 

Mr. COX. But voted against con- 
tinuation of the committee. 

Mr. SABATH. I have a right to ex- 
press my views and correct things I 
believe should be corrected. I know the 
House intends that Nazi and Fascist ac- 
tivities, as well as the communistic, 
should be investigated. Why, then, 
should the committee confine itself al- 
most entirely to investigating communis- 
tie activities? 

I honestly believe there is 10 times as 
much danger from the Nazi and Fascist 
activities at the present time as there is 
from the communistic activities. 

A moment ago I said I feared the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] had been 
misled by these clever Nazi propa- 
gandists, just as the young people who 
were here last week have been misled by 
misguided communistic tools. I have no 
sympathy for them, either. Above and 
beyond all, we should stand for Amer- 
ica and American institutions; and any 
organization that is un-American or 
tends to destroy our form of government 
should be eliminated. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman said he is 
against nazi-ism and all “isms.” So am 
I; all “isms” except Americanism. Why 
does not the gentleman use the great in- 
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fluence of the position he holds to try to 
get rid of Harry Bridges and get him out 
of here? 

Mr. SABATH. I will answer the gen- 
tleman by saying that I do not set my- 
self above the courts of the United States, 
Under our Constitution, as I understand— 
and I may be wrong—every man has a 
right to appeal to a court of justice, 
even that man; and in view of that fact 
I am not going to set myself above our 
judiciary. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Is it not 
generally accepted that a very harmoni- 
ous agreement exists between the F. B. I. 
and the Dies committee now that both 
are seeking the same objective? 

Mr. SABATH. Iso understand. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. The gen- 
tleman at the present time has made the 
statement that he believes some of the 
Nazis in this country have been instru- 
mental in fooling the country and some 
members of the Dies committee. Is not 
the gentleman willing to vote the Dies 
committee $150,000 so they may not con- 
tinue to be fooled further? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I know, and I am 
going to vote for it. What I want the 
committee to do is to investigate all un- 
American activities and not confine them- 
selves to one. I want them to investi- 
gate the most dangerous of all foreign 
activities in America today, that is, those 
of the Nazis and the Fascists. I do not, 
of course, want them to ignore the Com- 
munists. No; my God! Let them go 
after them if there are any real danger- 
ous Communists or communistic activi- 
ties, go ahead and bring it to light, but 
do not investigate just one and let the 
others laugh up their sleeves at how 
cleverly they fooled the committee. 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, I sincerely believe the committee 
should work toward driving out all sub- 
versive activities, but does not the gentle- 
man also believe the committee should 
spend some time investigating these 
groups that are trying to stick America’s 
nose into a foreign war and send our boys 
overseas when the American people do 
not want it? 

Mr. SABATH. We had that question 
up and debated it for 6 days. A great 
majority of the Members of this House 
voted to pass that bill. Some people are 
under the impression it may involve us 
in war. I believe they are misinformed. 
I believe that action on our part will 
keep us out of the war. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. The gen- 
tleman misunderstands my question. 

Mr.SABATH. I refuse to yield further. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. The gen- 
tleman misunderstands my question. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

Mr. SABATH. I have answered the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 
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Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. The gen- 
tleman stated we debated the lease-lend 
bill for 6 days. I think the gentleman 
misunderstood the question asked by the 
gentleman from Illinois. We did not 
debate whether we should go to war, we 
debated whether we should remain at 
peace, 

Mr. SABATH. That is correct, and 
the majority voted for the bill because 
they desired peace. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Do I now understand 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois very properly takes the position 
that the Communists’ candidate for 
President in 1940, throughout the coun- 
try having received only 49,000 votes, 
communism is not any menace to our 
institutions, but that a far greater men- 
ace are the Nazis and other subversive 
interests? 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman from 
Ohio honestly believe that? 

Mr. YOUNG. Does the gentleman not 
believe that communism is not a menace 
to our country? 

Mr. SABATH. Perhaps the gentleman 
from Georgia may disagree with me. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Illinois will yield fur- 
ther 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Does not the gentleman 
believe that a continuance of the policies 
of this administration in providing 
steady employment and contentment to 
the American people will remove any 
menace of communism here in America? 

Mr. SABATH. That is my belief; the 
gentleman is right. 

I repeat, I say again, that at this time 
especially I cannot see any real danger 
from communism. At least there is not 
the danger from communism that there 
is from nazi-ism. 

Mr. BROOKS. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I cannot. 

I feel that if the committee obtains 

-this additional $150,000 it will have 
enough funds to engage three, four, or 
five capable, sincere Americans who will 
penetrate into the activities of the vari- 
ous bunds and Fascist organizations. 
That is what I am pleading for, that is 
what I ask, and I hope that with the 
$150,000 the gentleman from Texas, who 
is here today, who is smiling, and I like 
to see him smile, will carry out the 
wishes of the House and investigate all of 
these un-American activities, whether 
they are communistic, fascistic, or nazist. 
I know, from what he said to me per- 
sonally, that he recognizes the danger 
from the Nazi organizations. Only a few 
months ago he called my attention to the 
tremendous membership of the various 
bunds in the United States, and in view 
of that fact I hope, when this resolution 
passes and the money is forthcoming, he 
will do what is for the best interests of 
our country and for our institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time, and I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 


Mr. Speaker, will the 
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Mr. COX. Has the gentleman yielded 
any time to the opposition? 

Mr. SABATH. You are the opposition. 

Mr. COX. I mean to the minority. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I want my 
half hour. 

Mr. SABATH. This is not a rule. 
This is a privileged resolution, and under 
the rules of the House I can move the 
previous question at any time without 
yielding to anyone. I have been asked to 
do that very thing but declined, 

Mr. FISH. I want my 30 minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is it 
not always customary to vield 30 minutes 
to this side? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The regular order was demanded, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I shall feel 
very much ashamed if the chairman of 
my committee does not carry out the 
agreement and understanding had in the 
committee, which was that one-half of 
the hour be allotted to the minority. 
Applause. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SaBATH! yields 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, COX. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SABATH. I wish the House to 
know that no one has asked me for any 
time with the exception of the gentieman 
from Georgia a little while ago. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. We 
took it for granted we would get our half 
of the time. 

Mr. SABATH. And, oh, yes; the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Marcan- 
tonro]. Under the rule that is cus- 
tomary. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Who has the floor? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I will give 
them time later on. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Give 
it to us now. 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, how much 
time have I used? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Sapatu] has used 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SABATH. If the gentleman does 
not want to use the time now, I will yield 
it to the other side. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman makes in- 
quiry of me, I shall expect him to keep 
the agreement and understanding had 
in the Rules Committee, and the gentle- 
man knows what that was. 

Mr. SABATH. What was the under- 
standing? 

Mr. COX. That there would be an 
hour’s debate, and that it would be equally 
divided between the majority and the 
minority. 

Mr. SABATH. I fear that the gentle- 
man is mistaken. There was no such 
agreement. 

Mr. COX. No; Iam not mistaken. 

a Mr. SABATH. I will give them the 
me. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Give 
us the time now. 

Mr. SABATH. I will later. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. COX. I yield for the purpose of 
enabling the chairman to make good the 
agreement. 

Mr.SABATH. Iwill not stand for that 
remark, 

Mr. COX. I mean no offense, but the 
gentleman will have to stand for what is 
a fact. 

Mr. SABATH. Was there any such 
agreement, Mr. FISH? 

Mr. FISH. I was under the impres- 
sion I was to have a half hour. 

Mr. SABATH. Was there any such 
agreement? 

Mr. FISH. I thought that was agreed 
upon. 

Mr. SABATH. You thought so, but 
was it? As it happened, just for your 
information, several gentlemen, includ- 
ing the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox], suggested that I call up the reso- 
lution and move the previous question, 
thereby denying anyone the right to 
speak on the resolution. I do not like to 
mention this, but in view of the gentle- 
man’s statements I do so. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
has never been done in history before. 
The opposition has always had half of 
the time. 

Mr. SABATH. It has happened that 
the previous question has been moved 
after only a few minutes of debate. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, this debate 
has been arranged so as to give op- 
portunity to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dicxstertn] to be heard. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. How 
about the time? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, for the 
debate I yield to the gentleman 30 min- 
utes. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, when 
I appeared before the Rules Committee I 
requested additional time for some 
groups in the minority who may oppose 
the views of others on this whole ques- 
tion. Would it be in order to ask unani- 
mous consent that the time of this debate 
be extended 1 hour, to be divided between 
each side and some other minority mem- 
bers who know something about these 
proceedings heretofore? This has been 
done in other cases. 

The SPEAKER. Not unless the gen- 
tleman from Illinois would yield time for 
such a request. 

Mr. SABATH. It is all right with me. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for an additional hour, to be divided be- 
tween the two sides. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois has yielded 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FISH]. 
If he desires to yield, he may do so. 

Mr. FISH. I yield for a unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for this 
debate be extended to run 2 hours alto- 
gether, the time to be divided equally, so 
that some of us who have opposition 
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views on this question may be given time 
to discuss it on the floor of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York asks unanimous consent that 
an additional hour be granted for debate 
on this resolution, one-half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Illinois 
and one-half by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fiso]. Is there objection? 

Mr. TABER. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a lot of to-do about nothing. We all 
know what the Dies committee is. The 
country is familiar with what it has ac- 
complished. The life of that committee 
expired by limitation of time at the be- 
ginning of this session. The purpose— 
and the only purpose—of the resolution 
now before the House is to revive and 
extend the life of the Dies committee 
for a period of 15 months, and to author- 
ize an appropriation to carry on the work 
of the committee, which appropriation 
shall not exceed $150,000. That is all 
that is before the House today. 

Mr. SABATH. If the gentleman will 
yield, I want to correct the gentleman by 
saying that this resolution in itself does 
not provide for the appropriation. That 
must come from the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 

Mr. MICHENER. I believe that the 
gentleman is correct in that the $150,000 
must be authorized by the Committee on 
Accounts. Anyway, the purpose of this 
resolution is to continue the life of the 
committee. If we continue the life of 
the committee, we must provide funds. 
The committee has asked for but 15 
months and but $150,000. This House 
will give it the time and the money, and 
by a vote that is little short of unanimous. 

The Dies committee appeared before 
the Rules Committee and asked for this 
resolution. However, there was opposi- 
tion before the Rules Committee to ex- 
tending the life of the Dies committee. 
This opposition came from the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN], the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MARCAN- 
TONIO], and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hook]. Other than these 
three Members, I know of no Members of 
Congress who are opposing this resolu- 
tion. However, the roll call will advise 
the country. 

I am not going to take any more time. 
I did intend to go to some extent into 
what the Dies committee has accom- 
plished. There has been some criticism, 
possibly a little too much spotlight on oc- 
casion; possibly a little jealousy between 
certain other Members of the House and 
the members of the Dies committee as to 
the spotlight. But regardless of the 
spotlight, the Dies committee has ren- 
dered a splendid service to the country, 

We are informed that it is now acting 
in exact cooperation with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and that Mr. 
Hoover and that Bureau want the com- 
mittee continued. There is no doubt as 
to the sentiment in the country. If that 
is true, why should we object? I do not 
approve of everything the Dies commit- 
tee has done, but on the whole I ap- 
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plaud it. I believe it has rendered a 
splendid service to the country. I, for 
one, am going to express the almost 
unanimous sentiment of the district I 
have the honor to represent when I vote 
here today to continue the committee 
and give it this authority and later the 
money asked for. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 min- 
ute to the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts [Mrs. Rocers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I earnestly hope this resolution 
will be adopted. The committee has 
been doing a very fine piece of work and 
a very necessary work. I rise to ask the 
committee if they will not consider in- 
vestigating the Bata Shoe Co. at Bel- 
camp, Md. It was proved that those 
people were allowed to come in falsely, 
obviously with the approval of Mr. Hit- 
ler; that they operated the shoe shop, or 
the Belcamp Institute, as it is called, un- 
der a feudal system in an un-American 
way; and that a considerable sum of 
money has been sent back to Germany. 
Part of the Department of Justice report 
on that matter has been published. I 
refer you to that, and I hope the com- 
mittee will investigate any Nazi activi- 
ties in that shoe shop. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
for the creation of the Dies committee 
and also for its extension, but I am not 
sure that I am going to do so again, be- 
cause information has come to me from a 
very reliable source that the committee 
has been playing politics. Members of 
the committee have not devoted their full 
time to examining into and exposing un- 
American activities, as we intended they 
should, 

I hold in my hand an advertisement 
that appeared before election in the State 
of Washington paper, the heading of 
which reads: 

The Dies committee endorses JohN Corrxx's 
reelection. 


Then follows a letter, and at the bot- 
tom appears this paragraph: 

Letters of the same purport from three 
other members of the Dies committee were 
received by Congressman JOHN M. COFFEE 
during the past 2 weeks, Each of the letters 
warmly endorses Corrre’s reelection to Con- 
gress, and proclaims his Americanism and 
patriotism. 


Mr. DIES. If the gentleman will yield, 
I will shed some light on it. I can assure 
the gentleman that this committee has 
not endorsed any candidate for public 
office. I am not responsible for the ad- 
vertisements that may appear in a politi- 
calcampaign. I can only give the gentle- 
man definite and positive assurance that 
we have not endorsed any candidate for 
office, and that we haye done everything 
in our power to avoid any political im- 
plications. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Then the heading 
“The Dies committee endorses JOHN COF- 
FEE’s reelection” is not only misleading 
but absolutely false? 

Mr. DIES. It is false. 
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Mr. MASON. It is false. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Reporter, just 
get the names of all Members who say 
that it is false. 

With that assurance, I shall vote for 
the continuance of the committee. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Vermont 
(Mr, PLUMLEY]. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I pro- 
pose to vote for this resolution, but I 
respectfully suggest to the members of 
the committee, who are here perennially 
seeking our support, that we as Members 
of Congress are particularly entitled at 
least to respectful consideration of the 
requests we make for information and 
advice. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, my complaint is predi- 
cated upon the fact well known to sev- 
eral Members of this House and to mem- 
bers of the Dies committee, that prior to 
the primary in Vermont last fall I re- 
peatedly undertook to procure informa- 
tion from the Dies committee as to how 
to proceed to exclude from the ballot in 
Vermont that pseudo political but un- 
American contingent trying to be in- 
cluded on the ballot as Communists. 
Repeatedly, but without avail, I sought 
to ascertain the information I desired, 
and later, prior to the general election, I 
went through the same motions. Now, 
it is a fact that despite my repeated re- 
quests, made orally and in writing, I was 
denied or not furnished information such 
as has been, or so I am advised, supplied 
to Ohio and other States similarly situ- 
ated. Now I find today I am not the 
only Member whose requests for such or 
similar information and advice was and 
has been entirely disregarded and to 
which no attention has been paid by the 
committee. 

I believe in the committee, approve its 
work, but insist it is not above criticism 
for the way and manner it has proceeded. 

We Members of Congress are back of 
the gentleman from Texas, MARTIN DIES, 
and his committee. This does not, how- 
ever, justify the treatment that has been 
accorded many of us individual Congress- 
men who are also elected to Congress to 
preserve and to protect the rights of the 
people we represent. We are entitled to 
just ordinary, courteous answers to our 
interrogatories. We have not had them. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. + Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield to me before he 
proceeds? 

Mr. FISH. I yield; yes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentle- 
man and I do not see eye to eye on most 
questions before this House 

Mr. FISH. Correct. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But the gen- 
tleman has consistently advocated full 
debate in the House. Does the gentle- 
man believe that this procedure whereby 
only those who are in favor of the con- 
tinuance of this committee are given an 
opportunity to speak, while those of us 
who are opposed to the committee are 
deprived of even 5 minutes of time, is 
fair, American, and democratic pro- 
cedure? 
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Mr. FISH. I do not. Let me say to 
the gentleman, however, that the chair- 
man of the Rules Committee had half an 
hour at his disposal and he is opposed 
to this resolution. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. He stated he 
was for it. In fact he will vote for it. 

Mr. FISH. He has been opposed to it 
in the past. He could have given that 
time out to anyone opposed to the resolu- 
tion. I have had no requests from any- 
body against the proposal on our side. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sa- 
BATH] is supposed to take care of that 
side and that is his responsibility and 
not mine. Besides it is the regular order 
-Of procedure in the House. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. So we will have 
this question discussed without the op- 
posing views being presented at all. 

Mr. FISH. I yield further to say that 
if the chairman of the Rules Committee 
had not taken up 20 minutes he certainly 
could have given half of that time to 
those opposed to it. That is his respon- 
sibility and not mine. 

Mr. SABATH. Thank you very much. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a brief question? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. It is just as much 
the gentleman’s responsibility as the 
chairman's because when we came be- 
fore your committee we pleaded with 
you that some additional time ought to 
be granted to those who wanted to speak 
from the opposite side of the fence, and 
you have not done that. 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I wanted an extra hour and 
advocated that both in the committee 
and in the House. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Why should the 
House object to it? 

Mr. FISH. Iam not to blame because 
the House did not want it. We are pro- 
ceeding in the regular way and this is 
the regular order. 

Mr, Speaker, the Dies committee has 
been at times rather harshly criticized 
for its activities, but if you combine all 
those criticisms and put them all to- 
gether they do not amount to a flea bite 
or a pin prick compared with the service 
this committee has rendered to the 
country in exposing Communist, Nazi, 
and bundist activities and propaganda, 
Due very largely to the work of this com- 
mittee, the head of the Communist 
Party and the head of the bund are 
now in jail. The Dies committee repre- 
senting the will of the House draws no 
line between the enemies of our country 
and they have exposed and fearlessly 
turned the spotlight of pitiless publicity 
upon the seditious activities of the bund- 
ists and the Communists throughout 
this country. That is the reason that 
90 percent of the American people want 
the Dies committee continued, as well as 
90 percent of the House. And of such 
patriotic organizations as the American 
Legion and American Federation of La- 
bor. There is hardly a handful of the 
House today that will speak or vote 
against the continuation of the Dies 
committee. Some of those who spoke 
against it only a year ago are not back 
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in the House. Some of those Democrats 
from Illinois may well count their defeat 
from the fact that they opposed the con- 
tinuation of this investigation of un- 
American activities and propaganda. 

Mr. SABATH. I think the gentleman 
is mistaken. 

Mr. FISH. Those of us who are up- 
holding this legislation do not say that 
the Dies committee has not made mis- 
takes. We do not claim that the Dies 
committee is infallible, but we do know 
that they have fearlessly for a number 
of years exposed the sowers of sedition 
and of un-American activities in this 
country and have as a result of their 
activities sent some of them to jail. 

I have some criticism of the Dies com- 
mittee myself and I have had it for a 
number of years. I believe they ought 
to not only investigate, but they should 
come back and urge constructive legisla- 
tion before the House, more drastic de- 
portation laws, the outlawing of the 
Communist Party, taking the Commu- 
nists off the ballot, and not permitting 
Communists or bundists to hold office in 
the Federal Government. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York has consumed 5 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. Does the gentleman 
know of anything the Dies committee 
has uncovered that was not known before 
the committee came into existence? 

Mr. FISH. Well, I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I do not follow the Dies 
committee, perhaps, as closely as he does, 
but it is my impression from my follow- 
ing it in the press, as well as on the floor 
of the House, that they have consistently 
exposed both bundist and Communist 
propaganda and activities, and the only 
complaint, I may say again, I have 
against them is that they have not fol- 
lowed this up enough with an effort to 
put through laws to prevent such un- 
American activities and these “fifth col- 
umnists“ and termites from undermining 
our free institutions and destroying our 
American system of government. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, the 
gentleman from New York has made a 
very fair statement, and I particularly 
ask the question in relation to the mis- 
takes to which he refers. We all make 
mistakes. Is it not the gentleman’s 
opinion that this committee during the 
past year and a half has made very few 
of the mistakes the gentleman has in 
mind, and that it is doing a very valuable 
job in awakening public interest, and in 
forming sane public opinion? 

Mr. FISH. I think the gentleman has 
expressed the case exceedingly well. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr.COX. The gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr, Hook! made inquiry of the 
gentlemran as to what disclosures the 
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Dies committee had made of which the 
public had not previously been informed. 
I make the observation that the com- 
mittee exposed the fact that there was 
a half-witted fool around town here that 
was selling forged materials to Members 
of Congress, which Members of Con- 
gress, with intent to use—— [Laughter.] 

Mr.HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I cannot yield any further. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I am in hearty accord with the 
gentleman’s views on this matter, but I 
know the gentleman is anxious to keep 
the record straight. He stated that the 
Communist individual and the bund in- 
dividual are now in jail. They are not 
in jail because of their participation in 
bund or Communist activities. One is 
in jail because of a misappropriation of 
money, and the Communist is in jail be- 
cause of a fake passport. 

Mr. FISH. But both were originally 
exposed by the Dies committee. I can 
see no compromise between America on 
one side and bundism and communism 
on the other. [Applause.] If I had my 
way—and that is one complaint that I 
have of the committee—I would have had 
them bring in drastic legislation to de- 
port all alien bundists, Nazi-ists, and 
Communists, and send them back to their 
native land. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. FISH. And also that that com- 
mittee has not taken the lead on insist- 
ing in putting into the law that every 
bundist, Nazi, and Communist be pro- 
hibited from holding office in the Federal 
Government. [Applause.] Again, I 
think they may be a little in error in not 
insisting that the State legislatures en- 
act laws to keep the Communist Party 
and the bundist party off the ballots in 
the various States of the Union. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I wish to continue my own 
speech. 

Mr. MAY. Just for a short question. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield for a 
brief question. 

Mr. MAY. In view of the well-known 
results of subversive activities in foreign 
countries at this time, and the fact that 
we are in a preparedness program, a great 
emergency, when was there ever any 
time when 15 months’ extension of this 
committee is more important than now? 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely right; but let me add that I fear 
much more our enemies from within than 
I fear our enemies from without. It is 
time for Congress to act against these 
oa and not merely investigate and 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a brief question? 

Mr. FISH. I am sorry, but I have only 
a few minutes left. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has again expired 

Mr. FISH. Then, Mr, Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes additional, and I must 
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refuse to yield any further. I take this 
opportunity to put into the Recorp and 
read to the House a telegram from Mr. 
Victor F. Ridder, publisher of the New 
Yorker Staats Zeitung und Herold, one 
of the best-known American citizens of 
German origin in the United States. 
That telegram is as follows: 

New York, N. Y. February 8, 1941. 
Hon. HAMILTON FSR. M. C. 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C.: 

I want to enter an emphatic protest against 
the testimony of Judge Herbert O’Brien as 
reported in today’s papers so far as it relates 
to any possibility of civil uprising in the city 
of New York. The foreign-language groups 
in New York City and throughout the coun- 
try have demonstrated their loyalty to the 
United States for too many years to have this 
loyalty and self-sacrifice besmirched by crack- 
pots who are themselves not even able to 
speak the England language much less than 
any other. Herbert O’Brien is entitled to his 
opinion on the lease-lend bill, but when he 
testifies in regard to the foreign-language 
element in New York City he is testifying on 
something he knows nothing about. The 
German-American element demonstrated in 
the last war beyond any question of doubt 
where it stands in regard to this country. 

Vicror F. RIDDER, 
Publisher New Yorker Staats 
Zeitung und Herold, 


I take this occasion, Mr. Speaker, to say 
that I spoke to a number of the Repre- 
sentatives, Republicans and Democrats, 
from New York City, those who voted for 
and against the lend-lease bill, and they 
deeply resent this criticism and think it 
is not only baseless but very harmful to 
inject such wild and unwarranted state- 
ments into the testimony before the 
House or the Senate. This bill has al- 
ready created a great deal of bitterness 
throughout the land, and when you add 
fuel to it by bringing in the racial groups 
and trying to make out that racial groups 
are in a state of revolt you are doing a 
disservice to the Nation. The people of 
New York City, regardless of what coun- 
try they came from, are loyal American 
citizens. We all came originally from 
foreign lands, and no matter what hap- 
pens the people living in New York City 
are for America first, and they will de- 
fend this country even with their lives. 
The German element likewise—or those 
whose families came from Germany, 
whether it is Mr. Willkie or Mr. Victor 
Ridder—are patriotic American citizens, 
I know; and others who served in the last 
war know that the German-American 
element volunteered and served in our 
armed forces; and that they made 
the supreme sacrifice; and that many of 
them were buried in American uniforms 
on foreign battlefields. The German el- 
ement in America is today as loyal as any 
other group in the country and can be 
depended on at all times to defend this 
country in case of another war. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey IMr. 
Tuomas] 5 minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, as a minority member of the 
Committee to Investigate Un-American 
Activities, and one who has served on the 
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committee since its inception, I heartily 
favor the passage of the pending resolu- 
tion. While I intend today to cite some 
of the accomplishments of the Dies com- 
mittee, it is my opinion, however, that 
the outstanding accomplishment and the 
one which has done the greatest good 
has been the ability and the will of the 
committee to place un-American groups 
four-square before the microscopic eye 
of public attention. This is the demo- 
cratic weapon of exposure. If the for- 
eign nations lately overrun by dictators 
had possessed such a weapon of expo- 
sure, it would not have been so simple 
for Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin to ad- 
vance with five columns. 

I shall now enumerate other accom- 
plishments of your Special Committee to 
Investigate Un-American Activities. 

First. Brought to the attention of the 
American people that sit-down strikes 
were instigated by the Communist Party. 

Second. That the W. P. A., Federal 
Theater Project and Writers Project, 
which were being financed by the Goy- 
ernment, were being used as a vehicle 
to spread Communist doctrines. As a 
result of the exposure by the committee 
the Federal Theater Project was abolished 
by the Congress. 

Third. Exposed the activities of the 
German-American Bund which resulted 
in the prosecution and conviction of a 
number of the bund officials including 
Fritz Kuhn and James Wheeler Hill. 

Fourth. Brought to light the control 
that the Communist Party exercises over 
certain strategic labor unions in this 
country. 

Fifth. Investigated and exposed the re- 
eruiting activities of the Communist 
Party in this country on behalf of Loyal- 
ist Spain which was in violation of our 
existing laws, 

Sixth. Brought to the attention of the 
American people the Communist Party 
affiliation of Harry Bridges, west-coast 
director of the C. I. O. 

Seventh. Exposed the activities of 
Fascist-minded leaders and anti-Semetic 
organizers such as James E. Campbell, 
George Deatherage, and Charles Hudson. 

Eighth. Exposed and discredited Wil- 
liam Dudley Pelley. 

Ninth, Showed through unimpeachable 
evidence and verbal admission of Com- 
munist Party leaders in the United States 
that the Communist Party in this coun- 
try is under direct control by Moscow. 

Tenth. Brought about the prosecution 
and conviction of such Communist Party 
leaders as Earl Browder and Nickolas 
Dozenberg. 

Eleventh. Exposed the elaborate set-up 
of Communist Party front organizations 
and revealed that they spend $10,000,000 
a year. 

Twelfth. Exposed the activities of Sam 
Carp, who spent thousands of dollars for 
the Soviet Union in buying influence in 
Washington. 

Thirteenth. Investigated and exposed 
the activity of totalitarian agents oper- 
ating in such racial groups as the Ukrain- 
ian, Mexican, and Finnish. 

Fourteenth. Exposed the Communist 
Party plan to capture the trade-union 
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movement in the United States by infil- 
trating in the C. I. O. 

Fifteenth. Investigated and exposed 
585 German- American Bund in Los An- 
geles. 4 

Sixteenth. Exposed the Communist 
Party activities in the American News- 
paper Guild. 

Seventeenth. Exposed Joseph Curran, 
who is vice president of the C. I. O., and 
president of the National Maritime 
Union, Communist Party affiliation. 

Eighteenth. Exposed and investigated 
the Communist Party’s control of the 
American Youth Congress. 

Nineteenth. Investigated and exposed 
in the so-called white paper the machi- 
nations of Nazi agents in the United 
States operating through Transocean 
News Service, American Fellowship Fo- 
rum, German Library of Information, 
and the German railroads. 

Twentieth. Investigated and exposed 
the Kyffhauserbund, an organization of 
ex-German World War veterans. 

Twenty-first. Exposed the Communist 
Party’s activities in key-defense indus- 
tries, especially the aircraft industry in 
California. 

Twenty-second. Investigated and ex- 
posed the Communist Party’s misrepre- 
sentation, trickery, and fraud in obtain- 
ing signatures to the Communist Party 
nominating petitions for the 1940 elec- 
tions, As a result of this investigation 
the grand juries in various States in- 
dicted Communist Party officials and in a 
number of States the Communist Party 
was ruled off the ballot. 

Twenty-third. Published a compila- 
tion of original sources used as exhibits 
to show the nature and aims of the Com- 
munist Party, its connections with the 
U. S. S. R., and its advocacy of force and 
violence.” 

Twenty-fourth. Compiled a prelimi- 
nary report on the scope and extent of 
totalitarian propaganda which is being 
disseminated throughout the United 
States. 

Twenty-fifth. Built up a very complete 
file on “fifth column” organizations which 
contains the names and records of sev- 
eral hundred thousand individuals. 

Twenty-sixth. Awakened the American 
people to the danger of communism, nazi- 
ism, and fascism. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield one- 
half minute to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. BRADLEY]. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I intend to support this resolu- 
tion to continue the Dies committee be- 
cause of the splendid work previously 
done by this committee. There is one 
highly organized un-American group, 
however, that has not been investigated, 
and that is the group that since the start 
of the European war, has been trying to 
get this country into it 100 percent and 
shed American blood on foreign soil. 
[Applause.] 

Based on the communications coming 
to my office, not only from my own dis- 
trict but from all over the United States, 
based upon such barometers of public 
opinion as the Gallup poll, and based 
upon my conversations with people in all 
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walks of life, I am convinced that the 
American people have from the start been 
overwhelmingly opposed to our active 
participation in this unfortunate Euro- 
pean war. By far the greater majority, 
loyal, patriotic Americans, realize that 
their entry into the last World War was 
a mistake, and having learned by experi- 
ence, are determined that we shall not 
make the same mistake over again. The 
American people realize that if we get 
completely into this war it may mean the 
end of the American way of life for many 
years to come, if not forever. The Ameri- 
can people realize that our entry “all out” 
in this war will unquestionably mean the 
bankruptcy of America, and above all the 
American people are determined that the 
blocd of American youth shall not be 
shed on foreign soil. 

Now there are in this country today 
many minority groups and many subver- 
sive groups. There are many subversive 
groups operating in the interests of for- 
eign governments; there are some sub- 
versive groups, I fear, operating in the 
interests of selfish personal greed within 
our own nationals. 

The Dies committee has done yeoman, 
patriotic service to the people of this 
Nation by focusing the spotlight of pub- 
licity on many of these hated, despised, 
Nazi, Fascist, and Communist groups, 
seeking to bring about the destruction of 
the American way of life from within. 

But Mr. Speaker, as far as I have been 
able to find out, they have not yet in- 
vestigated, and I call upon them now to 
investigate, another equally vicious group 
of highly organized minorities, who, in 
my opinion, are equally as yenomous 
and equally subversive in participating 
in the dissemination, through many and 
various channels, of insidious propa- 
ganda, which from the start of this ca- 
tastrophic European war, has had for its 
sole purpose the active involvement of 
American resources, industrial and finan- 
cial, and the participation of American 
manpower on behalf of Great Britain. 
It is about time the American people 
learn the truth about the extent of such 
propaganda and the sources from which 
it is financed and the selfish interests 
which it seeks to serve. 

Now I fully realize the gravity of these 
remarks and I fully appreciate, Mr. 
Speaker, that there are those in this land 
today who sincerely and undoubtedly feel 
that they are actuated by truly patriotic 
motives in seeking our involvement “all 
out.” Indeed, it has been proven likewise 
that there are those actuated by lofty 
patriotic motives who have been mis- 
guided and duped into becoming pawns 
for the Communist, Nazi, and Fascist 
groups in this country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when historians of 
the World War disclosed to our minds 
the fact that the British Government, 
prior to our entry into World War No. 1, 
has admitted spending over $200,000,000 
on propaganda designed to inflame the 
American mind against Germany and 
her then allies, to make us reach that 
fever pitch at which American mass 
opinion was ready, yea demanded, our 
active participation in World War No. 1, 
and in view of the obvious pro-British 
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propaganda which has flooded this land 
from the start of the present war, is it 
unreasonable to assume that England 
would hesitate to spend at least that 
much again, if by so doing she could 
guarantee her own success through the 
involvement of the American Nation? 
World War No. 1 cost this Nation over 
$36,060,000,000 — not including loans 
which are still unrepaid and for which, 
when we sought a settlement, we were 
graciously dubbed Uncle Shylock. 

Before we commit another mistake, at 
least let us tell the American people the 
truth and acquaint them with the facts, 
and this the Dies committee is in a posi- 
tion to do. As long as no one else seems 
to be willing to do so, it can expose such 
un-Americanism, 1941 model, and drive 
it out in the open where all may see it 
and recognize it for what it is. 

During the debate of the conscription 
bill last year, we recalled the disclosure 
by Senator WHEELER, of Montana, that 
a certain Sir George Paish had told him 
that it had been his job in the World 
War No. 1 to condition the American 
mind, and that he was over here again, 
for the purpose of getting America into 
this war. 

By an act of Congress, the State De- 
partment is required to register all foreign 
propaganda agents and agencies together 
with their source of funds, Upon de- 
mand the names and sources of funds of 
Nazi, Fascist, and Communist propa- 
ganda and agencies is disclosed, but they 
are not permitted to divulge correspond- 
ing information about those whose 
sources of funds are in Great Britain. 

Mr. Speaker, these are indeed difficult 
and trying days for America and Ameri- 
cans. We must be on our guard. I know 
of no one, much less myself, who has 
more than the utmost disgust and hatred 
for the ideals and philosophies of the die- 
tators of Europe or of their totalitarian 
governments. Certainly we want none 
of their philosophies forced upon us in 
our land. For that reason we whole- 
heartedly applaud and endorse the splen- 
did work done in the past by the Dies 
committee in exposing their subversive 
activities in this country. For that rea- 
son also, because we despise their totali- 
tarian ideals and methods, the American 
people sympathize not only with the vic- 
tims of those aggressors, but also with 
England and her allies who are now 
actively engaged in what may be a death 
struggle with them. For that reason the 
American people in the majority approve 
of such aid to Britain and her allies that 
we can give without denuding our own 
defenses in this country, and without 
eventually destroying the American way 
of life. But on the other hand, we are 
as determined that we not again be 
tricked into their wars and thereby bring 
about the establishment of a dictatorship 
in this Nation, or the abdication of our 
American way of life, and, therefore, I 
say to you, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, 
that the Dies committee will indeed most 
commendably serve the American people 
if they will expose to the spotlight of pub- 
licity any and all activity, any and all 
propaganda on both sides without any 
semblance of partiality, and the sources 
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of funds which make that propaganda 
possible and which seeks to again trick 
the American people into the entrance of 
this or any other war which is not actu- 
ally in fact, rather than in doubtful 
theory, in the defense of America, 

Mr. Speaker, America prays that Win- 
ston Churchill, in his splendid speech of 
last Sunday, was accurately predicting 
the future when he said American man- 
power would not be needed in this war. 
But we recall that in 1915 we were told 
the same thing and, indeed, I have been 
told by veteran Members of the House, 
present at that time, that by far the ma- 
jority of the Members in the House who 
voted for our entry into World War No. 1 
confidently believed the Allies when they 
said that only American money, muni- 
tions, and industrial power and not 
American manpower would be needed. 
Yet General Pershing, himself, tells us 
that the cry for American manpower 
went up immediately. It is noteworthy, 
also, Mr. Speaker, that the Allies then 
did not demand an American Army but, 
instead, they asked immediately for un- 
trained American “cannon fodder” to be 
sent into the front-line trenches for fill- 
in duty. It was strongly urged in Wash- 
ington that untrained American troops 
be sent immediately to the front—and 
trained at the front. The unheard-of 
proposal was advanced that American 
youth would be sent to the front line to 
Serve between and be trained by every 
two British soldiers and every two French 
soldiers and that they serve under for- 
eign officers and under foreign flags. 

You veteran Members of the House 
well recall the valiant fight put up by 
General Pershing when he insisted that 
American troops would only end at front- 
line trenches after they had been ade- 
quately trained and were serving as an 
integral unit with other American troops 
and under the command of American offi- 
cers and under the American flag. 

Oh, Mr. Speaker, America prays that 
American manpower will not enter this 
war; that American blood will not be shed 
on foreign soil; but if that should come 
to pass, then I beg of you, Mr. Speaker, 
and you, Mr. Dres—through your splen- 
did committee—let the American people 
go into it with their eyes open and in full 
possession of the facts with respect to all 
foreign propaganda. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munor]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I shall not 
consume much time in expressing my 
conviction that the work of the Dies 
committee should be continued, because 
I have the firm belief that the great work 
of this committee has been so outstand- 
ing that it is, in itself, its own best argu- 
ment for continuance. I know of no 
other agency in the Government which, 
during the past few years, has con- 
tributed as much to the important pro- 
gram of ridding this country of subver- 
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sive groups which are trying to disrupt 
our national-defense efforts and to de- 
stroy our American way of life. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear much these days 
of the old cry of a quarter of a century 
ago that America should again throw 
itself into the task of “making the world 
safe for democracy.” There is a much 
more important problem than that fac- 
ing your country and mine today. That, 
Mr. Speaker, is the problem of making 
democracy here in America safe for the 
world. It is our responsibility to clean 
out the Communist cells, the Nazi bunds, 
and the Fascist fronts which are trying 
to destroy, from within, the functioning 
of popular government in America. The 
Dies committee has rendered a sterling 
service in exposing to the pitiless spot- 
light of publicity the existence of these 
subversive groups in this country and, as 
a result of their efforts, Americans have 
become aroused to the true menace of 
those who would bore from within to 
destroy the constitutional form of gov- 
ernment which has made this country 
the envy of people throughout the world. 
It is my opinion that the continuance of 
this committee should be voted by the 
unanimous vote of this House at this 
time. 

I would like to make one other point, 
Mr. Speaker, and then I shall conclude. 
It is important to the success and defense 
of our Republic that we not only rid this 
country of the insidious subversivism 
which is encouraged by un-American 
groups, financed in large part with for- 
eign capital, but we should lend every 
reasonable assistance to our neighbors in 
South America in their efforts to make a 
similar house cleaning of groups which 
are conducting equally subversive cam- 
paigns down there. It is my hope that 
the Dies committee will make available 
to the Latin American Republics the in- 
formation which they acquire concerning 
the methods and the men who are pro- 
moting the alien philosophies of com- 
munism, nazi-ism, and fascism on this 
continent. Iam sure there is a similarity 
of technique being used by subversive 
groups in both North and South America. 
I believe it will contribute to the safety 
of both Americas if the Dies committee 
can make available to South American 
governments desiring it certain facts and 
information which vill help them rid 
themselves of foreign propagandists in 
those countries. I recommend this pro- 
cedure to the serious consideration of the 
Dies committee as it resumes its activity 
of what I am sure will soon be an over- 
whelming vote of this House. 

When the conscription bill was before 
this House it was my privilege to offer 
and push through to an approving vote 
an amendment barring the employment 
of Communists or Bundists to replace 
American citizens called into the service 
of their country. I want to pay my ap- 
preciation, in conclusion, to the Dies 
committee for the work it has done in 
revealing the identity of the members of 
these un-American groups so that my 
amendment which is now part of the law 
of the land can function more effectively. 
Let us all join in rededicating ourselves 
to a faith in real Americanism and in 
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eliminating from important positions in 
this country, in or out of government, 
the people whose ambition is to destroy 
rather than defend America. [Ap- 
plause.] 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their own remarks on the pending 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Illinois has 7 minutes remain- 
ing and we have only 4. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Marcantonio], 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
the yielding of 1 minute to those of us 
who are opposing this resolution is in- 
dicative of the farce and the travesty 
that is being perpetrated on democratic 
procedure in the House of Representa- 
tives; but I am not surprised, because 
this gagging of the opposition is in keep- 
ing with the scope, purposes, and activi- 
ties of the committee, which has proven 
itself to be an instrument for suppres- 
sion and a vehicle upon which the pro- 
war and antidemocratic forces are now 
riding roughshod over the Bill of Rights, 
labor, and the will of the American peo- 
ple for peace and freedom. Undemo- 
cratic procedure had to be resorted to in 
order to sustain the totalitarian and 
native Nazi activities of this committee. 
The committee has sought to stifle the 
voices of those who oppose war and reac- 
tion; you now stifle the voices of those 
of us who are genuinely opposed to the 
continuation of this committee. What 
is next on the war program of this Hit- 
lerism? 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Hook]. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
announce at this time that I expected 
this resolution to come up tomorrow, so I 
asked for one-half hour this afternoon on 
a special order. I shall speak that half 
hour this afternoon on special order. 

I want to say, however, in answer to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] 
that this man Mayne has now been con- 
victed. I was responsible for going be- 
fore two grand juries and seeing that that 
man was convicted, and the investigators 
of the Dies committee in every way Los- 
sible tried to stop the conviction of that 
man. I shall prove that to you beyond a 
reasonable doubt when I talk this after- 
noon for half an hour. 

I also want to say there is only one way 
that we can retain democracy, and that 
is to have faith in it and not have ex- 
Communists doing the investigating 
for it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] the 
balance of the time on this side. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
before us for consideration a rule under 
which House Resolution No. 35 will be 
considered and, I hope, approved. This 
resolution would give a third term to the 
so-called Dies committee. I think we all 
agree that third terms even for special 
House committees are rather unusual, 
and we should produce some real justifi- 
cation for such action before it is taken 
by this House. I therefore, with apolo- 
gies to Thomas Jefferson, proceed to cite 
the causes that impel us to such action. 
We hold the following truths to be self- 
evident: 

First. That the Dies committee has 
been both praised and maligned, lauded, 
and criticized; that brickbats and bou- 
quets have been indiscriminately heaped 
upon the committee by emotional ex- 
tremists of every complexion, but when 
we stop to size up the different types 
of individuals, groups, organizations that 
have thrown the brickbats at the com- 
mittee, and the types of individuals, 
groups, and organizations that have 
heaped bouquets upon the committee, we 
need go no further to find proof that the 
ccmmittee has so far done a good job, a 
badly needed job, and should be con- 
tinued. 

A second self-evident truth is the fact 
that in spite of obstacles that have been 
deliberately placed in the way of the 
committee, in spite of ridicule that has 
been heaped upon the committee by peo- 
ple in high places, in spite of the fact 
that the cooperation promised the com- 
mittee did not materialize, the committee 
has succeeded in convineing the Ameri- 
can people that there are dangerous sub- 
versive elements working in our midst; 
that agents of foreign governments are 
sowing the totalitarian seed of discord 
all over this broad land of ours; that 
this seed is springing up into crops of 
class hatred and prejudice, race hatred 
and prejudice, religious hatred and prej- 
udice, crops that have no place on Ameri- 
can soil; and that it is full time some- 
thing should be done about it. 

The third self-evident fact is that be- 
cause of the spotlight of publicity that 
the committee has turned upon these 
various subversive activities, the Ameri- 
can people now realize fully what the 
terms “Communist transmission belt,” 
“fellow traveler,” “Trojan-horse tactics,” 
mean; they now know that enemies of 
our form of government and our way of 
life carry on behind such false fronts as 
the League for Peace and Democracy; 
the American people have become 
aroused alarmed, and indignant over the 
activities of Harry Bridges and others of 
his ilk, and are demanding that some 
action be taken. 

The fourth self-evident fact we wish 
to cite in support of an extension of life 
for the Dies committee is the following 
list of recommendations offered by the 
committee as a basis for legislative ac- 
tion to do away with these dangers with- 
in our gates: 

1. The enactment of legislation to bring 
about the immediate mandatory deporta- 
tion of alien spies and saboteurs. 
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2. The mandatory deportation of aliens 
who advocate any basic change in the form 
of our Government. 

8. The enactment of legislation requiring 
that all employees and officials of our Fed- 
eral Government be American citizens. 

4. Withhold all Federal financial support 
from any educational institution which per- 
mits members of its faculty to advocate 
communism, fascism, or nazi-ism as a sub- 
stitute for our form of government to the 
student body of these educational institu- 
tions. (This particular recommendation is 
not concurred in by Mr. Vooruis, not be- 
cause of disagreement with the principle in- 
volved but on the ground that the admin- 
istration of such an act is impossible with- 
out risking grave injustice being done to 
people seeking merely to explain the prin- 
ciples involved in totalitarian philosophy.) 

5. The enactment of legislation to outlaw 
every political organization which is shown 
to be under the control of a foreign govern- 
ment. As long as these organizations have 
a legal status in the United States, it will be 
difficult for any agency of the Government 
to deal with them. We now know that they 
furnish the legal apparatus for the operations 
of saboteurs and the window dressing for 
espionage. The committee believes that leg- 
islation can be worked out to outlaw such 
organizations, and that this will in no sense 
constitute a violation of the Bill of Rights, 
since such legislation would only affect or- 
ganizations controlled or directed by foreign 
countries. 

6. The enactment of legislation to stop 
all immigration from foreign countries that 
refuse to accept the return of their nationals 
found under American law to be deportable 
from this country. This legislation is made 
necessary by the fact that some foreign gov- 
ernments have refused to accept their own 
citizens who have been ordered deported by 
the United States Government. 

7. As previously stated in the body of the 
report, the committee recommends the pas- 
sage of added legislation to place restrictions 
on the distribution of totalitarian propa- 
ganda, when that distribution involves any 
cost to the American taxpayers, and when 
such propaganda emanates and is shipped 
from foreign sources. 

8. We recommend that the statutory period 
during which citizenship papers can be re- 
voked under existing law be extended to at 
least 10 years. 

9. Due to the fact that the committee has 
discovered that many members of foreign- 
controlled organizations have traveled on 
American passports which have been fraudu- 
lently obtained, the committee feels that the 
statute of limitations should be extended 
from 3 to 7 years. This is made necessary 
because of the unusual difficulty in ap- 
prehending those who resort to the use of 
fraudulent passports within the period of 3 
years. 


Because of the foregoing citation of 
facts, I believe this House is justified in 
renewing the life of the Dies committee, 
in voting a third term for the same, and 
in giving the committee an adequate ap- 
propriation for its work. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the father of 
this investigation, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN addressed the House. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi (interrupt- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, we are not going to 
stand for everything; I demand that 
those words be taken down. 
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Mr. DIES. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that that is wrong and that he 
knows it is false. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dickstein] will take his 
seat, and the Clerk will report the words 
objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I also charge, Mr. Speaker, 
that 110 Fascist organizations in this country 
had the back key, and have now the back key 
to the back door of the Dies committee, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair must hold 
that this language certainly impugns the 
motives and actions of a committee and 
the individual members thereof. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask for recognition. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to expunge the entire 
speech of the Member from New York 
(Mr, DICKSTEIN] from the Recorp, and I 
ask for recognition on my motion. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
Misissippi [Mr. Rankin] moves that the 
entire remarks of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] be expunged 
from the Recorp. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SasatH] yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I will 
wait until I am recognized first. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 

nized the gentleman. 
Mr. of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not yield for a parliamen- 
tary inquiry from anyone whom the rules 
of the House provide must keep his seat 
until this matter is disposed of. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Speaker, am I recognized for 1 
hour? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, we are going to have some real 
American debate now. [Applause.] 

I first want to answer the gentleman 
from Illinois who said when he yielded to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DICKSTEIN] that he was the father of the 
Dies resolution. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] is not the 
father of anything that the Dies com- 
mittee stands for. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield 
for a question. 

Mr. SABATH. I said that because the 
very first resolution creating the original 
Dies committee 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I decline 

We have heard 


to yield any further, 
that argument before. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi declines to yield further. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman from Illinois 
had wanted to treat the Members of the 
House as we should have been treated, 
he ought to have yielded time to some- 
body else. He should not have announced 
that he was yielding to the “father of 
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the Dies resolution” and then yielded the 
balance of the time to the Member from 
New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

I have taken very little time to speak 
on the work of the Dies committee. I 
have supported it from the beginning 
and have watched it ever since it began 
to function, and I want to say that no 
committee of this House has ever con- 
tributed more to the safety of this Re- 
public for the time it has been in exist- 
ence and for the money it has spent than 
has this Dies committee under the lead- 
ership of our distinguished colleague 
from Texas. [Applause.] 

I am not going to sit idly by and per- 
mit any man to stand here and impugn 
the integrity or the patriotism or the 
motives of those real Americans in Con- 
gress who are trying to save American 
institutions and put a stop to those ef- 
forts at sabotage that have been sys- 
tematically carried out by a foreign ele- 
ment that is dedicated to the proposition 
of destroying this Republic. 

I do not want any such man to stand 
on the floor of this House recommended 
as the “father” of this Dies resolution 
and pretend to speak for me or for those 
old-line Americans that I have the honor 
to represent. 

Somebody asked what revelations the 
Dies committee had brought about that 
had done any good. I was surprised at 
that question. But if there ever was a 
time when we needed revelations, it is 
when these subversive elements, com- 
munistic, fascistic, and nazi-ist, are un- 
dermining and sabotaging our efforts to 
prepare this country to defend itself 
against all enemies from without and 
from within. 

Some people who have been sneering 
at us old-line Americans have gone a 
little too far, and have stirred fires of 
resentment that are awakening the 
American spirit in this country to rise 
up and demand that these subversive 
elements that are fomenting strikes, 
sabotage, and slow-downs be driven from 
every activity where they can do any 
harm. We do not propose for American 
boys to be slaughtered or killed or cre- 
mated in crashing planes as a result of 
such sabotage if we can help it. 

I am not going to take all the time 
allotted me. My motion is to strike his 
entire speech from the Recorp. I will 
make such a motion every time a speech 
of that kind is made here impugning the 
motives of Members of this House who 
are conscientiously trying to guard and 
protect our country during these trying 
times. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? - 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
moment. 

I think if you will investigate the homi- 
cide that took place here yesterday you 
will find the gun was at the wrong place 
for General Krivitsky to have committed 
suicide. That is an old scheme of the 
Communists, to kill off those who would 
expose their dastardly activities. They 
say those notes he is supposed to have 
left bare the earmarks of forgery. 

I cannot forget what happened a few 
years ago when 3,000,000 helpless people, 
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white Christians, if you please, were 
starved to death by those Communists in 
Russia who are still plotting the over- 
throw of this Government and all other 
organized governments. They are still 
fomenting world revolution and sabotag- 
ing defense industries throughout the 
world, 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman was speak- 
ing as to the use that he would make of 
the hour’s time at his disposal. I feel 
sure if he would yield enough time to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DICK- 
STEIN] that the gentleman from New 
York would eat the words he has used 
and would eat them gladly. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. No; Iam 
not going to do that. We have a rule 
here in this House that when a man 
violates the rules of the House and his 
words are taken down he must keep quiet 
until the House determines what to do. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I think that before the 
gentleman consumes all of the hour, and 
I would enjoy hearing him for the full 
hour, he ought to yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dres], the chairman of 
this committee, if he wants to be heard 
in answer to the charges that have been 
made against his committee. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, in of all my experiences with 
the able gentleman from Kentucky, that 
is one of the wisest suggestions he has 
ever made. [Laughter and applause.] 
I shall gladly comply with it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman said 
something about not sitting here silent 
while charges were made against Mem- 
bers. What does the gentleman think of 
the charge that the members of the com- 
mittee have violated the Bill of Rights 
and the Constitution of the United States 
in their activities? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I do not 
think any man who had read the Consti- 
tution and understood it would have 
made that charge. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a right to reserve 
the balance of my time, have I not? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can 
reserve the remainder of his time. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time, 
and now I yield 10 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas IMr. 
Dies], the real father of the Dies commit- 
tee. [Applause.] 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, this commit- 
tee has been in existence nearly 3 years. 
When we began our work Congress gave 
us $25,000. It was confidently expected 
by some people that the committee 
would be ridiculed out of existence and 
that with the small appropriation of 
$25,000 it would be impossible for us to 
make a success of the investigation. 
Every attempt was made to deceive the 
American people with reference to the 
work of the committee. We were com- 
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pelled to meet one false charge after 
another. 

I do not want to be unkind to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 
I do not want to lose my head and say 
something that is unkind, but it seems to 
me that when Members serve in this 
House year in and year out, knowing full 
well what our mutual problems are and 
the difficulties we encounter in serving 
the constituencies we represent, that the 
least we have the right to expect of any 
Member is that he refrain from impugn- 
ing the motives and the integrity of the 
Members of this House, no matter how 
disappointed or bitter he may feel. 

My father served in this House for a 
period of 10 years. He went out of public 
life because he had the courage of his 
convictions. He told me before his death 
that this was the greatest legislative body 
on earth and that the Members of Con- 
gress were unexcelled in their loyalty and 
devotion to this Republic. 

I have never said that our committee is 
infaliible or that we have been perfect, 
but I do say to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SapatH] and to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dicxstern] that we 
have exposed numerous Fascist and Nazi 
organizations. No one can fairly charge 
that we have shown any partiality in the 
investigation and exposure of any un- 
American group or organization, When 
we began our work the bund had 100,000 
members in the United States and 100 
local bund posts. As a result of our expo- 
sure, the bund has been discredited. 

The American League for Peace and 
Democracy, which was in existence when 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DIcKSTEIN] served on the McCormack 
committee, at one time boasted a mem- 
bership of 7,000,000 people. It was under 
the control of Moscow and had as its 
original program the recommendation 
that its members secure positions in mu- 
nition factories, navy yards, and in na- 
tional-defense industries for the purpose 
of sabotage. This organization, which 
was active in the gentleman’s city and in 
the cities of the East, deceived many gul- 
lible and unthinking Americans. This 
organization was in existence when the 
gentleman was on the McCormack com- 
mittee. Why, then, did he not expose it? 
I will tell you why. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN rose. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DicxsTEIn] must retain 
his seat. 

Mr. DIES. No; I am not going to cast 
any insinuations on the motives of any 
Member of this House. I believe the 
Members of this House are honest and 
patriotic. I merely say to the gentleman 
that perhaps his views and his ideas of 
conducting an investigation of un-Ameri- 
can and subversive propaganda and activ- 
ities may not coincide with those of the 
majority of our committee. We believe 
that it is our duty to expose all un-Amer- 
ican activities. We have not hesitated to 
expose organizations that are primarily 
concerned with the dissemination of ha- 
tred against the Jewish race. When Wil- 
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liam Dudley Pelley was disseminating a 
million pieces of literature throughout 
the country for the purpose of spreading 
racial hatred, and when he was receiving 
contributions from people in many States 
in this Union, did we hesitate to expose 
him and drive him out of business? As a 
result of our exposure, he was compelled 
to fold up his silver-shirted legion and go 
out of business. Did we hesitate to ex- 
pose the Kyffhauserbund, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia and with posts 
scattered throughout this country? We 
did not. As a result of this exposure, 
many of the posts went out of existence. 

I can cite many instances of Fascist 
and Nazi organizations that have been 
exposed by the committee and either de- 
stroyed by the publicity or largely dis- 
credited. Only recently we issued the 
White Papers, which constitutes the most 
thorough and far-reaching exposure of 
German propaganda activities that has 
ever been brought about by any agency of 
government at home or abroad. 

More than a year ago I warned the 
people of the United States that South 
America was overrun with Nazi, Italian, 
and Communist agents. I had received 
information from sources in South Amer- 
ica that I knew to be dependable. My 
warning was ridiculed by representatives 
of South American countries and by 
some people in the United States. The 
facts which I revealed were denied. Sub- 
sequent events, however, have proved 
that I was right and that I did not ex- 
aggerate the situation. Our committee 
has made no distinction between the 
kind of foreign ideology which an or- 
ganization advocates. 

I have sought to ignore certain per- 
sonal statements that have been made. 
Last year a group of Members of Con- 
gress and some Government officials met, 
and at this meeting they read docu- 
ments purporting to link my name with 
William Dudley Pelley. I was then sick 
at home in Texas. I had been in bed 
for 6 weeks, under the care of a doctor, 
and I learned, to my amazement, that 
some Members of this House who had 
served with me in the House, and who 
professed to be my friends, had been 
present at this meeting when these let- 
ters were read, discussed, and passed 
around, and the question of how to use 
these letters for the purpose of destroy- 
ing me was considered. Following this 
meeting a Member of this House stood on 
this floor at a time when I was unable 
to defend myself and read these letters 
into the Recorp. These letters were 
widely publicized throughout the United 
States and my congressional district. 
As a result of this I was bitterly at- 
tacked by some people as pro-Nazi. 
Then, finally, the whole thing was ex- 
posed as a forgery, and the man who 
forged tue letters was convicted, it is 
true. But what happened to the man - 
who gave $104 to buy the letters—Mr. 
Gardiner Jackson—the man who sat in 
the Executive Mansion conferring with 
the President during 30 or 40 minutes 
that had been set aside by the President 
for the purpose of conferring with me 
after I had traveled with my family to 
Washington for that specific purpose? 
What happened to those who aided and 
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abetted David Mayne in the publication 
of these forged documents? The slight- 
est investigation would have revealed to 
these men that these documents were 
forged. In fact, there were certain facts 
that should have put them on notice that 
the documents were not genuine. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. No; I am not going to en- 
gage in a personal dispute with the gen- 
tleman. I am simply setting forth the 
facts. I have never attacked the gen- 
tleman, although many of his constitu- 
ents urged me to appear in his dis- 
trict. I refused to do this. I am not 
here to attack you. I merely point out 
to you and the gentlemen of this House 
that there is a constant effort to malign 
me and members of this committee, to 
cast insinuations upon the motives that 
actuate us, and to spread reports, such 
as one Member of Congress who recently 
made the ridiculous charge that I had 
made $100,000 since this committee be- 
gan out of writings and lectures. Please 
permit me to set forth the facts. It is 
true that I have written articles for mag- 
azines, newspapers, and that I recently 
wrote a book styled “The Trojan Horse 
in America.” It is also true that I have 
made 160 speeches since this investiga- 
tion began. There were a number of rea- 
sons that impelled me to write and speak 
on the subject of our investigation. In 
the first place, it was imperative that I 
combat and expose the lying propaganda 
that was spread throughout the country 
by subversive groups and their dupes 
against the committee and answer the 
attacks that were made upon me. You 
recall that for several years after the 
committee began, a torrent of abuse and 
misrepresentation was turned loose upon 
the committee. You will recall that a 
number of prominent Government offi- 
cials aided this campaign to discredit the 
investigation. Cabinet officers, such as 
Secretary Ickes and Madam Perkins, at- 
tacked the committee and misrepresent- 
ed the facts. There was an organized 
and well-planned campaign to destroy 
the investigation. This campaign almost 
succeeded and, in the opinion of many 
people, would have succeeded if I had not 
exposed it over the radio, the lecture 
forum, and through the columns of mag- 
azines and newspapers. 

Another reason for my decision to 
write and speak on this subject was the 
urgent necessity to acquaint the Ameri- 
can people with the truth about the en- 
emies within this country. There was a 
great deal of ignorance on the subject in 
America as well as in the democracies 
across the water. This ignorance spelled 
disaster in the countries overrun by 
Joseph Stalin and Adolf Hitler. It 
would have been serious in the United 
States if we had not succeeded in inform- 
ing and arousing the people. In proof of 
this statement it is only necessary for me 
to call your attention that millions of un- 


thinking and gullible people in this coun- ` 


try were duped by the “fifth column.” 
Many of these people have appeared 
before the committee and confessed that 
they had innocently aided the “fifth 
column” in this country in various 
ways. Unfortunately, some of the news- 
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paper reporters and columnists were 
bitterly opposed to the committee be- 
cause they had been duped into join- 
ing some of the Communist and Nazi 
front organizations in America. Conse- 
quently some of the reports of the com- 
mittee’s hearings were garbled in the 
press and there was a constant effort to 
distort the facts brought out by the com- 
mittee for the purpose of discrediting the 
investigation. I could cite many concrete 
examples of this. It was, therefore, im- 
perative that we devise some means of 
getting the truth to the people. The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. cooperated with 
me in every way possible. I was given 
many opportunities to speak over its 
facilities. While this helped, it was 
wholly insufficient because many of the 
broadcasting stations affiliated with the 
National Broadcasting Co. would not 
carry the speeches and none of the sta- 
tions would advertise the speeches in ad- 
vance. It was, therefore, necessary to 
write articles for magazines, newspapers, 
and to publish the book setting forth the 
facts. Some magazines and newspapers 
were not accustomed to paying fees for 
this type of writing; consequently I wrote 
a number of articles for which I received 
no fee. Other magazines will not accept 
articles from anyone without paying the 
customary fees. Consequently for some 
of the articles I wrote I received remun- 
eration. 

Another reason why I decided to speak 
throughout the country was to enable 
me to visit as many sections of the coun- 
try as possible and learn first-hand what 
the situation was. By visiting these nu- 
merous sections I have been able to 
obtain a vast amount of information 
and facts that I could not have gotten 
in any other way. The committee has 
never been able to afford more than 
seven or eight investigators on an aver- 
age, and naturally these investigators 
have been compeiled to confine their ac- 
tivities to the principal cities of the 
country. Consequently, there are many 
sections of the Nation that these investi- 
gators have never been able to visit. 
Had I made these trips to all of these nu- 
merous towns and cities and charged the 
expenses to the committee it would have 
depleted our much-needed funds and 
also subjected me to criticism and mis- 
representation. It would have been 
charged that I had no right to spend 
the committee’s funds for these purposes 
and that I had some political motive for 
making these trips. As a matter of fact, 
some of the most valuable information 
that our committee has obtained has 
come as a result of my appearance in 
the various sections of the country. Peo- 
ple who will not send information 
through the mails or who never have an 
opportunity to contact the agents or 
members of the committee will come to 
my room at the hotel or contact me 
after the speaking and furnish me with 
information. Some of the information 
is, of course, of no value, but much of it 
is important. I have been able to make 
personal contacts in many towns and 
communities of this country and to es- 
tablish a personal interest in the work 
of the committee. Consequently there 
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are thousands of patriotic people in 
America who are constantly on the look- 
out for information or leads that may 
prove of value to the committee. If 
we were compelled to depend upon the 
small staff that we have had to work 
with, due to our limited funds, we would 
be greatly handicapped. But because 
we have encouraged patriotic people 
everywhere to give us information, we 
have been able to accomplish for a few 
hundred thousand dollars what would 
ordinarily require millions of dollars. As 
proof of this compare what the com- 
mittee has done in the way of gathering 
information on this subject with what 
other agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment have done with their large per- 
sonnel. 

As I have said, since the investigation 
began I have made 160 speeches through- 
out the country. For 105 speeches I re- 
ceived no honoraria, and in 35 percent of 
these speeches I was not even reimbursed 
for my expenses. However, there are a 
number of organizations that are accus- 
tomed to paying to all speakers an hon- 
orarium. This has become an estab- 
lished practice in many sections of the 
country. These organizations have an 
annual budget to take care of honoraria 
paid to speakers. 

I accepted fees for writing some maga- 
zine articles and honoraria for lectures 
because of several reasons. First, it was 
customary, as I have pointed out, for 
these magazines to pay every contributor 
a fee and for these organizations to pay 
every speaker an honorarium. Second, 
because it was necessary for me to secure 
funds to finance expenses incurred by me 
in connection with the delivery of these 
speeches. In many instances it was nec- 
essary that I take my family with me to 
cities where I spoke and also to cities 
where I conducted executive hearings for 
the committee. We could not be sepa- 
rated day in and day out. My wife was 
constantly frightened by threatening 
notes and the fear of having our children 
kidnaped. I could not charge the travel- 
ing expenses of my family to the commit- 
tee, and, in many instances, I paid out of 
proceeds derived by me from speaking 
and writing a part of traveling expenses 
incurred in connection with the commit- 
tee work. In cases where I spoke without 
receiving an honorarium I could not 
charge to the particular organization 
sponsoring my speech the traveling ex- 
penses of my family. 

There was another reason * accepted 
fees for writings and honoraria for 
speeches. When this committee began, 
the Committee on Accounts gave our 
committee $25,000 to defray the expenses 
of the investigation. It was confidently 
expected by some people that with this 
paltry sum it would be impossible for the 
investigation to be successful. I took 
money out of my own pocket and spent it 
on the investigation—not once but many 
times—and I have the evidence to prove 
it. As evidence that I was spending more 
money because of this investigation than 
I received from my congressional salary I 
wish to point to the fact that I was com- 
pelled to borrow upon my salary and 
today any Member of this House can go 
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to the Sergeant at Arms office and he will 
find that one bank has an assignment 
that will take $433 of my salary until 
June, and another bank has an assign- 
ment that will take $200 for some months 
to come, My telephone and telegraph 
bills often amount to $150 or $200 a 
month which I paid out of my own 
pocket. 

Not only were there compelling reasons 
for me to accept fees for writings and 
honoraria for speeches but I had many 
precedents to justify my decision. For 
instance, the President of the United 
States has written articles for magazines 
since he was elected. I have been reliably 
informed that he received $35,000 for 
three articles which he wrote for one 
magazine. 

The President has also written books 
since he was elected and has no doubt re- 
ceived considerable royalties for such 
books. Many of the Cabinet members 
and top-ranking Government officials, as 
well as some Members of the House and 
Senate, have also written numerous 
magazine articles and books for which 
they received fees. The wife of the 
President, Mrs. Roosevelt, has written 
many articles for magazines, She has 
advertised for Pond’s cream and receives 
a large consideration for her daily 
column, My Day. I recently saw an 
authentic list of Cabinet members, Goy- 
ernment officials, and Members of the 
House and Senate who have appeared on 
lecture forums and received honoraria. 
It is a long list and includes many of our 
Cabinet members, Government officials, 
and Members of Congress. For instance, 
Mrs. Roosevelt has received large sums 
of money for lecturing throughout the 
country. I have been advised that she 
has been paid as much as $1,500 for one 
lecture. She says she is contributing the 
proceeds from these lectures to charity, 
and I believe that she is. Cabinet mem- 
bers, such as former Secretary of Com- 
merce, Harry Hopkins, and Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes have lectured for fees. 
I could cite many examples to show that 
Members of Congress over a long period 
of time have supplemented their salaries 
in this manner. I am not condemning 
them. I know the life that the average 
Member lives. I have traveled over this 
country and seen the derelicts of public 
service. I have seen men in this House 
who for many years devoted their energy 
and ability to the service of our country 
and I have seen them retired to private 
life without any business or income and 
in great poverty. All of us appreciate the 
difficulty of saving money upon a Con- 
gressman’s salary when Members are 
compelled to meet many demands that 
are not made upon men in private life. 

I have not, therefore, condemned any 
Member of the House or Senate because 
he accepted honoraria for lectures de- 
livered. But because of the nature of the 
investigation and because I knew that 
there are those who are constantly seek- 
ing to find an opportunity to discredit 
me in the public mind, I wanted to make 
it clear and specific in such terms and in 
such a manner that no one could ever 
question it that I did not propose to use 
the net proceeds from writing and speak- 
ing for my own personal benefit. Con- 
sequently, I published a statement which 
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clearly sets forth the whole conditions 
under which I wrote and spoke. This 
statement was publicized in Liberty 
magazine, in the newspapers, and over 
the radio. I want to read my statement 
which was published in Liberty maga- 
zine January 13, 1941, for the benefit of 
a few who have been whispering things 
which were untrue and unjustified: 

It is equally clear to me that it is my duty 
to take advantage of every legitimate oppor- 
tunity offered by the radio, magazines, news- 
papers, and public forums to acquaint the 
people with all the facts with reference to 
subversive activities and propaganda in the 
United States. Where it is customary for 
magazines and forums to pay writers and 
speakers a fee, I shall accept it, but only 
for the purpose of using all such proceeds 
for some patriotic cause and to inform the 
People with reference to the enemies within 
our country. In other words, I do not pro- 
pose that the proceeds from lectures and 
writings dealing with this investigation, and 
the facts brought to light by it, shall be 
used by me for my personal benefit. While 
many public officials accept honoraria and 
fees for their personal use and benefit, and 
while there is nothing illegal about this, I 
question its propriety under the present cir- 
cumstances, and I do not want to do any- 
thing that would tend to cheapen this great 
cause and cast a cloud upon the motives 
which prompt my utterances and activities. 
I shall consult with leaders of patriotic or- 
ganizations with reference to the most ef- 
fective use that these proceeds can be put 
to in order to promote Americanism in this 
country. 

[Here the gavel fell] : 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the gentleman 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. DIES. It is, of course, my inten- 
tion to carry out this promise to the let- 
ter. Naturally, I shall deduct from the 
gross proceeds all legitimate expenses 
incurred by me in connection with speak- 
ing tours, writing articles, and in con- 
nection with the investigation. The bal- 
ance of the proceeds will be disposed of 
in the exact manner as set forth in this 
Liberty magazine article. 

Subsequent events have more than 
justified my decision to take advantage 
of every legitimate opportunity to inform 
and arouse the people. I have received 
2,800 invitations to speak in every sec- 
tion of the country. I have had splen- 
did audiences and, in many instances, 
the auditoriums have not been large 
enough to accommodate the crowds. 
This has shown the widespread and keen 
interest of the people in the investiga- 
tion and their eager desire to learn the 
truth, It has shown that there is a real 
need to hammer home the truth to the 
people of the country. It is my firm 
conviction that had I not taken advan- 
tage of every opportunity to arouse and 
inform the people, the “fifth column” 
and their dupes would have been suc- 
cessful in destroying or discrediting the 
investigation. I am also convinced that 
this crusade has been successful in frus- 
trating many of the plans of the “fifth 
column” in this country. No one can 
deny that the country has been thor- 
oughly aroused and, to a large extent, 
informed with respect to this problem. 
Many Members of the House and Senate 
and many State officials have joined in 
urging me to make these speeches. 
Practically every patriotic and civic or- 
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ganization in this country has urged me 
to speak under its auspices. In many 
instances these organizations have taken 
the position that it is my duty as chair- 
man of the committee to accept as many 
of these invitations as possible. 

So far as the future of this committee 
is concerned, I say now what I have said 
every time that it has been continued, 
that it is a question for the House of 
Representatives to decide. It would 
bring to me a deep sense of personal 
relief if you terminated it, for I can say 
to you that never in all my life have I 
passed through a period of stress and 
tension equal to the 3 years that I have 
served as chairman of this committee. I 
have constantly had to watch people who 
have sought to trap us, who have used 
every device to discredit the investiga- 
tion, and through it all we have suc- 
ceeded in conducting an honest, fearless, 
and nonpartisan investigation. We have 
said to the country that we would not 
become partisan and that we would not 
“crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
where thrift may follow fawning,” and 
that our committee would expose all po- 
litical organizations under foreign con- 
trol and every guilty individual, regard- 
less of the party with which he was 
affiliated. 

And may I say, Mr. Speaker—and I 
address these remarks to you and to the 
President of the United States—that in 
your national-defense industries, in your 
navy yards, and in the industries essen- 
tial to your preparedness, you have thou- 
sands of people now working who have 
been active in political organizations that 
our committee has shown to be clearly 
under the control of the totalitarian 
powers? We have called attention to 
this fact many times. With sufficient 
personnel we can submit to the appro- 
priate agencies, as we have done on sev- 
eral occasions, the names and occupa- 
tions of such persons. Because our 
committee has been constantly exposing 
this fact, many of these people have been 
deterred from the commission of acts of 
sabotage. Had we not widely publicized 
their aims and purposes, many Com- 
munist-inspired and instigated strikes 
would have already crippled our national- 
defense industries. Through exposure we 
have frustrated their plans. Our com- 
mittee has named the Communist-con- 
trolled organizations which have pene- 
trated some of our vital industries. We 
have shown that Communists are en- 
trenched in positions of leadership and 
we have publicized the names of these 
Communist leaders. And when critics 
talk about cooperation between our com- 
mittee and other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, they fail to mention the fact 
that not a day passes when agents of 
different departments—the F. B. I., the 
Military and Naval Intelligence Serv- 
ice—are not in our offices securing infor- 
mation which we obtained at a time 
when this Government had no agency 
engaged in doing the same thing. It 
was possible for us to obtain information 
2 and 3 years ago which no Government 
agency can now secure. We have, there- 
fore, built the most valuable record of 
the enemies within this country which 
any country has ever possessed. 
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Mr. Speaker, permit me to express to 
members of my committee my very deep 
gratitude and to express to the Mem- 
bers of this House my sincere thanks 
for their loyalty to this committee. It 
is an encouraging fact that through it 
all, when we have been denounced, mis- 
represented, and maligned by “fifth 
columnists” and their dupes, and by 
those who have misunderstood this ques- 
tion and the seriousness of it, that the 
House of Representatives with courage 
and patriotism has seen fit to continue 
the investigation and support us in a pol- 
icy that is designed for one purpose and 
one alone, and that is the protection of the 
United States. I plead with this Con- 
gress and with the President, let us not 
make the mistake that was made in 
France when the People’s Front, initiated 
by and controlled from Moscow, under- 
mined the national unity of France, 
drained her resources, and left the coun- 
try relatively defenseless before the 
blitzkrieg of Hitler’s invading horde. It 
was the People’s Front, composed of rad- 
icals of every shade and description, and 
led by militant and aggressive Commu- 
nists, which promoted continual strikes, 
sit-downs, and slow-downs and pre- 
vented the French industries from com- 
peting with the Nazi industrial system. 
It was the People’s Front, which included 
professional reformers and misguided 
idealists and aided by Nazis and Fascists, 
which was in a large measure contrib- 
utory to the undoing of France. And 
may I say to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Sasatu] that when you seek to 
make a distinction between Communists 
and Nazis you are not acquainted with 
the real situation. Since Hitler and 
Stalin formed their unholy alliance, 
Communists and Nazis have been in ac- 
tive collaboration and cooperation in the 
United States. I can see no distinction 
between brands of totalitarianism. To 
my mind all of them are based upon the 
materialistic concept of life and upon an 
ideology that preaches exaltation of the 
state at the expense of the individual. 
Any ideology that would deprive you and 
me of the right to live free, to worship 
our God in accordance with the dictates 
of our consciences, any ideology that is 
predicated upon the atheistic philosophy 
that the state must be everything and 
the individual nothing, whether it mas- 
querades under the name of communism, 
nazi-ism, or fascism, is un-American and 
is diametrically opposed to all our coun- 
try stands for. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Reference has 
been made to the legislation, which is 
very important. I have had experience 
as chairman of the committee which 
preceded the gentleman’s committee. I 
have a very firm conviction that it is 
very difficult to draft legislation which 
affects personal liberty, because when 
you are going after those who abuse con- 
stitutional rights, the legislation is likely 
to enter into and affect real Americans 
in the exercise of their rights. 

Mr. DIES. That is true. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And I have al- 
ways been of the opinion that while legis- 
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lation is important, it has to be very 
carefully drafted. The most important 
function that can be performed by a 
committee of this kind is to expose fear- 
lessly these un-American activities. 

Mr. DIES. That is true. May I say 
that, of course, we are dealing with a 
very difficult subject. If we were to come 
before this House with repressive legis- 
lation that seeks to strike down an or- 
ganization because it is un-American but 
at the same time may injuriously affect 
a bona fide organization or abridge the 
Bill of Rights, how many Members of the 
House would be in favor of supporting it? 
I may say to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dicxstern] that our commit- 
tee has done more to resist, to oppose, 
and to abate racial and religious preju- 
dice and hatred that some people are 
seeking to spread for the purpose of 
building up some form of totalitarianism 
in the United States than any committee 
that Congress has ever established. 

While I am speaking frankly I might 
as well say that the President and I have 


not always seen eye to eye. I do not say 


that I am always right. I have never 
placed myself upon a pedestal of perfec- 
tion. When this committee began, the 
President did not approve of it. He and 
I had a conversation down at the White 
House, and I publicized that conversa- 
tion, and it was never denied. I think 
today the President has changed his at- 
titude. I believe that today the Presi- 
dent realizes that the presence of numer- 
ous agents of totalitarian countries, not 
only in the national-defense industries 
but in some instances in government it- 
self, constitutes a continuing menace to 
our whole national-defense program. 

If I had my way, as chairman of this 
committee, I would drive every such 
agent of a foreign power out of every 
national-defense industry in which he 
works. [Applause.] I would not sit idly 
by in the hope that I could watch them 
and detect some of them in the commis- 
sion of an offense. There is some legis- 
lation that can help and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] can be 
of great assistance. It may be interest- 
ing to know that, according to the evi- 
dence before our committee, 90 percent 
of the 100,000 members of the bund 
were born in foreign countries and emi- 
grated to the United States under our 
laws. It may be interesting to you to 
know that Earl Browder, secretary of the 
Communist Party in the United States, 
testified some years ago that only 10 
percent of the members of the Commu- 
nist Party were born in the United 
States and 90 percent were born in for- 
eign lands. 

I do not mean to cast insinuations 
upon the millions of patriotic people of 
foreign stock. I realize perfectly well 
that they cannot be condemned because 
of an unassimilated and un-American 
minority, but I am saying to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] 
that instead of constantly condemning 
this committee, instead of constantly 
casting aspersions upon the motives of 
his fellow Members, if he will begin to 
strengthen the immigration and depor- 
tation laws and meet the issue fearlessly, 
he will aid us greatly in saying to all 
these people, “You cannot come to the 
United States; we will not allow people 
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infected with the virus of totalitarianism 
to enter the United States and become a 
part of our population.” If the gentle- 
man will further assist in the writing of 
legislation for the purpose of deporting 
such people, if he will apply himself to 
that and not to the uncharitable task 
of seeking to make life more difficult for 
the Members of this House who have 
their hands full as it is, who are subject 
to enough misrepresentation in the nor- 
mal course of their public service, with- 
out having their colleagues to add to it, 
he would be doing a great service. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. In order 
to come down to the point at issue will 
the gentleman please state to the House 
that there is absolutely no foundation in 
fact for the statement the gentleman 
from New York made that 110 organiza- 
tions had the key to the back door of the 
Dies committee. 

Mr. DIES. Why the gentleman knows 
that every Nazi publication in this coun- 
try has been bitterly denouncing this 
committee. He has read the publica- 
tions of the bund, the Kyffhauserbund 
and the German-American Alliance 
which has 300,000 members in the city of 
Chicago alone. He knows these organ- 
izations have repeatedly denounced this 
committee and have been as vociferous in 
their opposition to our work as Commu- 
nist groups. The gentleman knows per- 
fectly well that no committee of this 
House would ever betray the Nation it 
serves, and that no President would ever 
enter into an alliance with the enemies of 
his country. [Applause.] I should think 
the gentleman would have more confi- 
dence in the integrity and patriotism of 
his fellow colleagues. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield on this question? 

Mr. DIES. No. I do not want to en- 
gage in controversy with the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York must understand that the 
Chair cannot recognize him under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. DIES. I want to conclude this 
speech and I want to conclude it by say- 
ing simply that if you see fit to continue 
this committee—and that is a matter en- 
tirely in your hands; I have never so- 
licited it, I did not appear before the 
Rules Committee, made no request for 
it; I made a speech over the radio in 
which I set forth my own views very 
plainly—if you see fit to entrust us with 
the responsibility of carrying on this 
work, insofar as I am concerned, and I 
believe I speak for this committee when 
I say this, I can assure you we will place 
our country and our country’s welfare 
above every other consideration; and we 
will do our duty untrammelled from any 
source. We propose to carry out the mis- 
sion, the task, and the function you have 
given us. If anyone is laboring under 
any other impression than that, then it is 
his duty to vote against the continuation 
of the committee. I thank you. [Ap- 
plause, the Members rising.] 
Mr. of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
my motion, 
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The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot 
recognize the gentleman from New York. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, on this vote 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 354, nays 6, not voting 71, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 11] 
YEAS—354 
Allen, Il. Delaney Hunter 
Allen, La. Dewey Imhoff 
Andersen, Dies Lac 
H. Carl Dingell Jackson 
Anderson, Calif. Disney Jacobsen 
Andresen, Ditter Jarman 
August H. Domengeaux Jarrett 
Jenks, N. H. 
Arends Doxey Jensen 
Arnold Duncan Johns 
Barnes Durham Johnson, Calif 
Barry Dworshak Johnson, Ill 
Bates, Ky. Eaton Johnson, Ind. 
Eberharter J n, 
Elliott, Calif. Luther A. 
Beckworth Johnson, 
Beiter Lyndon B 
Bell Englebright Johnson, Okla. 
Bender Faddis Johnson, W. Va, 
Bennett Fenton Jones 
Bishop Fish Jonkman 
Blackney Fi id ean 
Bland Fitzpatrick Keefe 
Boehne Flaherty Kefauver 
Kelly, III. 
Boland Flannery Kennedy, 
Bolton Mi A 
Bonner Fo Keogh 
Boren Forand Kerr 
Boykin Ford, Miss. Kilburn 
Bradley, Mich. Fulmer Kilday 
Brooks Gale 
Brown, Ga Gamble Kleberg 
Brown, Ohio Gathings Knutson 
n Gavagan Kocialkowski 
Buckler, Minn. Gearhart el 
Buckley, N.Y. Gehrmann Lambertson 
Bulwinkle Gerlach Landis 
Burch Gibson Lanham 
Burdick Gilchrist Larrabee 
Byrne Gillle Lea 
Byron Gore Leavy 
Camp Gossett LeCompte 
Canfield Graham Lesinski 
Cannon, Fla. Granger Lewis 
Cannon, Mo. Grant, Ala. Ludlow 
Capozzoli Grant, Ind. 
Carlson Gregory McCormack 
Carter Guyer, Kans. McGregor 
Case, S. Dak. Gwynne McIntyre 
Chapman Haines McKeough 
Chenoweth Hall, McLaughlin 
Chiperfield Edwin Arthur McLean 
Clark an 
Claypool Leonard W. Maciejewski 
Clevenger k Maciora 
Cochran Hare Magnuson 
Coffee, Nebr. Harness Mahon 
Coffee, Wash. Harrington Mansfield 
Cole, N. Y. Harris Martin, Iowa 
Collins Hart Martin, 
Connery Harter Mason 
Cooper Hartley May 
Copeland Healey Merritt 
Costello Hébert Meyer, Md. 
Courtney Heffernan Michener 
Cox Heidinger Mills, Ark, 
Cravens Hendricks lls, La. 
Crowther Hess Mitchell 
Culkin Hill, Colo. Monroney 
Cullen w 
Cunningham Hobbs Mott 
Mundt 
D'Alesandro Holbrock Murdock 
Darden, Va. Holmes Murray 
Davis, Ohio Hope Myers, Pa. 
Davis, Tenn, Howell Nelson 
y ull Nichols 
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Norrell Rodgers, Pa. Taber 
Norton Rogers, Mass. Talle 
O’Brien, Mich, Rogers, Okla, Tarver 
O'Brien, N. Y. Rolph Taylor 
O'Connor Russell Terry 
O'Hara Rutherford Thill 
O'Leary Sabath Thom 
ONeal Sacks Thomas, N. J. 
Sanders Thomas, Tex. 
Paddock Thomason 
Sauthoff Tibbott 
Patton Schuetz T 
Pearson Schulte Tolan 
Peterson, Fla. Schwert Van Zandt 
Pfeifer, Scott Vincent, Ky 
Joseph L, Voorhis, Calif, 
Pheiffer, Vorys, Ohio 
William T. Shafer, Mich, Vreeland 
erce ey Wadsworth 
Pittenger Short Walter 
Plauché Sikes Ward 
Ploeser Simpson Wasielewski 
Plumley Smith, Conn. Weaver 
e Smith, Maine Weiss 
Powers Smith, Ohio Welch 
Priest th, Pa. Wene 
Rabaut Smith, Va. West 
Ramsay Smith, Wash. Wheat 
Smith, W. Va. White 
Rankin, Miss, Snyder Whittington 
Rankin, Mont. Somers, N. Y. Williams 
Reed, South Wilson 
Reed, N. Y. Sparkman Wolcott 
Rees, „ nce Wolfenden, Pa. 
Rich Springer Wolverton, N. J. 
Richards Starnes, Ala Woodruff, Mich, 
Rivers Steagall Woodrum, Va. 
Rizley Stefan Worley 
Robertson, Stevenson Wright 
N. Dak. Stratton Young 
Robertson, Va. Sullivan Youngdahl 
Robinson, Utah Sumner, Ill, Zimmerman 
Robsion, Ky. Sutphin 
Rockefeller Sweeney 
NAYS—6 
Dickstein Hook Scanion 


Eliot, Mass. Marcantonio Tenerowicz 
NOT VOTING—71 


Anderson, Drewry Maas 
N. Mex. Edelstein O Day 
Andrews Edmiston Oliver 
Barden,N.C. Elston Osmers 
Bates, Fellows O'Toole 
Bloom Ford, Leland M. Patrick 
Bolles Ford, Thomas F, Peterson, Ga, 
Bradley, Pa. Geyer, Calif. Randolp 
Buck Gifford Reece, Tenn. 
Burgin Green Romjue 
Cartwright Hancock Satterfield 
Casey, Mass. Hill, Wash, Schaefer, III. 
Celler juston Shannon 
Clason Jenkins,Ohio Sheppard 
Cluett Jennings Sheridan 
Cole, Md, Kee Stearns, N. H. 
Colmer Kelley, Pa. Sumners, Tex, 
Cooley y, Traynor 
Crawford J. Treadway 
Creal Vinson, Ga. 
Crosser Kopplemann Whelchel 
Dirksen Kramer Wigglesworth 
ero McArdle inter 
Doughton McGehee 
Douglas McGranery 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Cole of Maryland for, with Mr. Kelley 
of Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Jenkins of Ohio for, with Mr. Martin 
J. Kennedy against. 

General pairs: 

Mr. Doughton with Mr. Treadway. 

Mr. Burgin with Mr. Dirksen. 

Mr. Houston with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. McGehee with Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Drewry with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Vinson of Georgia with Mr. Winter, 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Kinzer. 

Mr. Green with Mr. Maas. 

Mr. Barden of North Carolina with Mr. 
Fellows. 

Mr. Cartwright with Mr. Andrews, 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Kee with Mr. Clason. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Douglas, 

Mr. Buck with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Creal with Mr. Bolles. 

Mr. Patrick with Mr. Stearns of New 
Hampshire, 
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Peterson of Georgia with Mr. Hancock. 
Sumners of Texas with Mr. Elston. 
Whelchel with Mr. Wigglesworth, 
Romjue with Mr, Crawford. 

Crosser with Mr. Bates of Massachu- 


Randolph with Mr. Leland M. Ford. 
Celler with Mr. Cluett. 
Bloom with Mr. Gifford. 
McArdle with Mr. Edmiston. 

Mr. Casey of Massachusetts with Mr. Geyer 
of California. 

Mr. Shannon with Mr. McGranery. 

Mr. Anderson of New Mexico with Mr. 
O'Toole. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Schaefer of Illinois. 

Mrs. O'Day with Mr, Traynor. 

Mr. Bradley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hill 
of Washington. 

Mr. Thomas F. Ford with Mr, Kopplemann. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT TO FILL VACANCY ON SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 90, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, the Chair appoints the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Beam] to 
fill the existing vacancy on the Special 
Committee to Investigate un-American 
Activities. 


EXPENSES OF COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a privileged resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 91 

Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the investigation authorized by House Reso- 
lution 282 of the Seventy-fifth Congress, and 
continued under House Resolution 26 of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, and House Resolu- 
tion 321 of the Seventy-sixth Congress, and 
House Resolution 90 of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, incurred by the special committee 
appointed to investigate un-American propa- 
ganda in the United States and related ques- 
tions, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
not to exceed $150,000 in addition to the un- 
expended balance heretofore appropriated for 
this purpose during the third session of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, including expendi- 
tures for the employment of experts, and 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants 
employed from January 3, 1941, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized by such committee, 
signed by the chairman thereof and approved 
by the Committee on Accounts. 

Sec. 2. That the official committee report- 
ers may be used at all hearings held in the 
District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. The head of eac! executive depart- 
ment is hereby requested to detail to said 
committee such number of legal and expert 
assistants and investigators as said commit- 
tee may from time to time deem necessary. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the adoption of 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a unanimous report from the Committee 
on Accounts. With the unexpended bal- 
ance, the resolution carries $154,302.42, 
which the author of the resolution, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Starnes], 
as well as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
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Dries] and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Mason], state is sufficient to carry 
the investigation through. 

During the Seventy-fifth Congress this 
committee received $125,000; in the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, $110,000; and 
with the amount mentioned to be used 
between now and April 1942 the total 
sum appropriated is $409,302.42. 

When the Congress creates a special 
committee the Committee on Accounts 
considers it mandatory that expenses to 
carry out the purposes of the investiga- 
tion be appropriated. 

The Committee on Accounts feels that 
it has been very liberal; in fact, this is 
more money than ever heretofore appro- 
priated by the House for the use of a 
special committee. 

The Committee on Accounts was given 
the assurance of those who testified in 
justification of the resolution that care 
would be exercised in expenditures, 


ESTABLISHMENT, ADMINISTRATION, AND MAIN- 
TENANCE OF A COAST GUARD AUXILIARY AND 
A COAST GUARD RESERVE 


` Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill S. 187, to provide for the 
establishment, administration, and main- 
tenance of a Coast Guard Auxiliary and a 
Coast Guard Reserve, and its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Vir- 


ginia (Mr. BLAND]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Brann] state to the House just what the 
bill does? This bill, as I understand it, 
has to do with an appropriation that is 
coming up tomorrow, and that is the 
reason the gentleman wants it consid- 
ered at this time? 

Mr. BLAND. That is true. There is 
an identical bill on the calendar, reported 
by the House committee unanimously a 
few days ago. That bill is identical with 
the Senate bill passed yesterday. 

The purpose of this is to form a Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and a Coast Guard Re- 
serve. The auxiliary will be made up of 
motorboat owners and yachtsmen and 
is similar to a bill which was passed a 
few years ago, which was designed pri- 
marily for the saving of life and prop- 
erty. This goes a step further and is de- 
signed not only for the saving of life and 
property but also to aid in the enforce- 
ment of the laws. It has the approval 
and endorsement of the Navy Depart- 
ment and is a cooperative measure 
whereby there is coordinated the activi- 
ties of the Navy to the extent it leaves 
the naval vessels for Navy purposes and 
brings all the motorboat owners and 
yachtsmen to supplement their activities 
in the enforcement of the law. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. This 
does not contain any regulations con- 
cerning boats or private yachts, and 
there is no change in the law regarding 
those things? 


Mr. BLAND, They are in accord with 


the purposes of this bill. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
provides for an additional naval auxili- 
ary. It was carefully considered by the 


established by title II of this act. 
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Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and unanimously reported to 
the House and should be passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
gina [Mr. BLAND]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Coast Guard Auxillary and Re- 
serve Act of 1941.“ 


TITLE I—REPEAL OF COAST GUARD RESERVE ACT 
OF 1939, AS AMENDED, AND ESTABLISHMENT OF 
COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 


Sec. 1. The Coast Guard Reserve Act of 
1939 (53 Stat. 854; U. S. C. Supp. V, title 14, 
ch. 9), as amended by Public Law No. 564, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, third session, is here- 
by repealed, and in lieu of the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve provided for in such act 
there is hereby created and established a 
United States Coast Guard Auxiliary (here- 
inafter referred to as the Auxiliary“). 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the pur- 
poses of the Auxiliary (a) to further interest 
in safety of life at sea and upon the navi- 
gable waters, (b) to promote efficiency in the 
operation of motorboats and yachts, (c) to 
foster a wider knowledge of, and better com- 
pliance with, the laws, rules, and regulations 
governing the operation of motorboats and 
yachts, and (d) to facilitate operations of 
the Coast Guard. 

Sec. 3. The Auxiliary shall be composed of 
citizens of the United States and of its Ter- 
ritories and possessions, except the Philippine 
Islands, who are owners (sole or part) of 
motorboats or yachts, and who may be en- 
rolled therein pursuant to regulations pre- 
scribed under the authority of this act. 

Sec. 4, The Auxiliary shall be a nonmili- 
tary organization administered by the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard (hereinafter 
referred to as the Commandant“) under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Commandant shall, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, pre- 
scribe such regulations as may be necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of this title. 

Sec. 5. Subject to regulations prescribed 
under the authority of this act, members of 
the Auxillary may also be enrolled in the 
Coast Guard Reserve established by title II 
of this act, and membership in the Auxiliary 
shall not be a bar to membership in any 
other naval or military organization. 

Sec. 6. The Coast Guard is authorized to 
utilize.in the conduct of duties incident to 
the saving of life and property, in the patrol 
of marine parades. and regattas, or for any 
other purpose incident to the carrying out 
of the functions and duties of the Coast 
Guard which may be authorized by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, any motorboat or 
yacht placed at its disposition for any of 
such purposes by any member of the Auxil- 
iary. No such motorboat or yacht shall be 
assigned to Coast Guard duty unless it is 
placed in charge of a commissioned officer, 
chief warrant officer, warrant officer, or petty 
officer of the Coast Guard or the Coast Guard 
Reserve established by title II of this act 
during such assignment. 

Sec. 7. Any motorboat or gacht, while as- 
signed to Coast Guard duty as herein au- 
thorized, shall be deemed to be a public ves- 
sel of the United States, and within the 
meaning of the act of June 15, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1514; U. S. C. Supp. V. title 14, sec. 71), shall 
be deemed to be a vessel of the United States 
Coast Guard. 

Sec. 8. Appropriations of the Coast Guard 
shall be available for the payment of actual 
necessary expenses of operation of any such 
motorboat or yacht when so utilized, but shall 
not be available for the payment of compen- 
sation for personal services incident to such 
operation to other than personnel of the reg- 
ular Coast Guard or the Coast Guard Reserve 
The term 
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“actual necessary expenses of operation,” as 
used herein, shall include fuel, oil, water, 
supplies, provisions, and any replacement or 
repair of equipment or any repair of the 
motorboat or yacht where, upon investiga- 
tion by a board of not less than three com- 
missioned officers of the regular Coast Guard, 
it is determined that responsibility for the 
loss or damage necessitating such replace- 
ment or repair of equipment or such repair 
of the motorboat or yacht rests with the 
Coast Guard. 

Sec. 9. No member of the Auxiliary, solely 
by reason of such membership, shall be vested 
with or exercise any right, privilege, power, 
or duty vested in or imposed upon the per- 
sonnel of the Coast Guard, except that any 
such member may, under such regulations 
as the Commandant shall prescribe, act in 
an advisory capacity to the Commandant in 
the administration of the Auxiliary. Any 
member performing such service shall, upon 
authorization by the Commandant, be en- 
titled to actual expenses of travel and to a 
per diem allowance not exceeding $5 per day 
while performing such travel from and to his 
home and while engaged upon such service. 

Sec. 10. All orders, rules, regulations, en- 
rollments, privileges, or other benefits made, 
issued, or granted pursuant to the Coast 
Guard Reserve Act of 1939, as amended, and 
in effect on the date of the enactment of this 
act, shall be applicable to the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary and shall continue in effect here- 
under until modified or revoked in accordance 
with the provisions of this act. 


TITLE II—ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW COAST 
GUARD RESERVE 


Sec. 201. There is hereby created and es- 
tablished a United States Coast Guard Re- 
serve (hereinafter referred to as the “Re- 
serve”), the purpose of which is to provide a 
trained force of officers and men which, added 
to regular personnel of the Coast Guard, will 
be adequate to enable that service to perform 
such extraordinary duties as may be necessi- 
tated by emergency conditions. 

Sec. 202. The Reserve shall be composed of 
male citizens of the United States and of its 
Territories and possessions, except the Philip- 
pine Islands, between the ages of 17 and 64, 
who are physically and otherwise qualified for 
the performance of duty with the Coast 
Guard, and who, through appointment or 
enlistment therein, obligate themselves to 
serve in the Coast Guard in time of war or 
during any period of national emergency de- 
clared by the President to exist. 

Sec. 203. The ranks, grades, and ratings in 
the Reserve shall be the various ranks, grades, 
and ratings, not above lieutenant com- 
mander, prescribed by law for the Coast 
Guard, 

Sec. 204. The Reserve shall be a military 
organization administered by the Comman- 
dant, under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the Commandant shall, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the concurrence of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, prescribe such regulations 
as may be necessary to effectuate the purposes 
of this title. 

Sec. 205. Any member of the Reserve may 
be ordered to active duty by the Commandant 
in time of war or during any period of na- 
tional. emergency declared by the President 
to exist and be required to perform active 
duty throughout the war or until the Presi- 
dent declares that such national emergency 
no longer exists; but in time of peace, except 
for disciplinary purposes as provided in sec- 
tion 209 hereof, no such member shall be 
ordered to or continued on active duty with- 
out his consent: Provided, That the Com- 
mandant may release any member from ac- 
tive duty either in time of war or in time of 
peace. Members of the Reserve while en- 
gaged on active duty shall be vested with the 
same power, authority, rights, and privileges 
as members of the regular Coast Guard of © 


similar ranks, grades, or ratings. 
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Src, 206, Commissioned officers, chief war- 
rant officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men of the Reserve when engaged on active 
duty, or on active duty while undergoing 
training, or when engaged in authorized 
travel to or from such duty, shall receive the 
same pay and allowances as are received by 
commissioned officers, chief warrant officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted men of the 
regular Coast Guard of the same rank, grade, 
rating, and length of service. In determin- 
ing length of service for the purposes of this 
section, there shall be included (a) all 
periods of active duty under this act, except 
active duty while undergoing training, and 
(b) all other service for which credit is given 
by law to members of the regular Coast 
Guard. When members of the Reserve per- 
form active duty or active duty while under- 
going training for a period of less than 30 
days, such duty performed on the 31st day 
of any month shall be paid for at the same 
rate as for other days: Provided, That mem- 
bers of the Reserve while engaged on active 
duty which involves the actual flying in air- 
craft in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commandant shall receive the 
same increase of pay of their ranks, grades, 
or ratings as may be received by members of 
the regular Coast Guard in similar ranks, 
grades, or ratings, for the performance of 
similar duty. 

Sec. 207. The Commandant, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, is 
hereby authorized to enroll for active duty, 
as temporary members of the Reserve, such 
owners, regular officers, and members of the 
crew of any motorboat or yacht placed at the 
disposal of the Coast Guard as are citizens 
of the United States or of its Territories or 
possessions, except the Philippine Islands, 
define their powers and duties, and confer 
upon them, appropriate to their qualifica- 
tions and experience, the same ranks, grades, 
and ratings as are provided for the personnel 
of the regular Coast Guard Reserve. When 
on active duty with the Coast Guard, as 
herein authorized, temporary members of 
the Reserve shall be entitled to receive the 
pay of their respective ranks, grades, or rat- 
ings, and such allowances, not to exceed 
those prescribed for members of the regular 
Coast Guard, as the Commandant may deem 
appropriate: Provided, That temporary mem- 
bership in the Reserve and the other benefits 
conferred by this section as a result thereof 
shall extend only for such period as the 
motorboat or yacht to which such members 
are attached is utilized in the service of the 
Coast Guard. 

Sec. 208. Members of the Reserve, other 
than temporary members as provided for 
in section 207 hereof, shall receive the same 
exemption from registration and liability for 
training and service as members of the Naval 
Reserve, and no member of the Reserve, other 
than temporary members thereof, shall be a 
member of any other naval or military or- 
ganization except the Auxiliary or the Coast 
Guard as provided for in sections 214 and 
215 of this title: Provided, That temporary 
members of the Reserve who may be mem- 
bers of any other military reserve, if ordered 
to active duty therein, shall be forthwith 
released from all active duty with the Coast 
Guard, and their status as temporary mem- 
bers of the Reserve terminated. 

Sec. 209. All members of the Reserve when 
employed on active duty, or when employed 
in authorized travel to or from such duty, or 
while wearing a uniform prescribed for the 
Reserve, shall be subject to the laws, regula- 
tions, and orders for the government of the 
Coast Guard: Provided, That disciplinary ac- 
tion for an offense committed while subject 
to the laws, regulations, and orders for the 
government of the Coast Guard shall not be 
barred by reason of release from duty status 
of any person charged with the commission 
thereof: Provided jurther, That for the pur- 
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pose of carrying the provisions of this section 
into effect, members of the Reserve may be 
retained on or returned to a duty status 
without thelr consent, but not for a longer 
period of time than-may be required for dis- 
ciplinary action. 

Src. 210. Members of the Reserve may be 
allowed the cost of or issued such items of 
uniform, bedding, and equipment, as may be 
prescribed by the Commandant, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury: 
Provided, That the value of such allowances 
or of items so issued to any one person dur- 
ing any 3-year period shall not exceed $100. 

Src, 211. Members of the Reserve, other 
than temporary members thereof, who suffer 
sickness, disease, disability, or death in line 
of duty shall be entitled to the same bene- 
fits as are or may hereafter be prescribed 
by law for members of the Naval Reserve 
who suffer sickness, disease, disability, or 
death under similar conditions. 

Src. 212. When any temporary member of 
the Reserve is physically injured in line of 
duty while performing active Coast Guard 
service, or dies as a result of such physical 
injury, he or his beneficiary shall be entitled 
to all the benefits prescribed by law for civil 
employees of the United States, and the 
United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission shall have jurisdiction in such 
cases and shall perform the same duties with 
reference thereto as in the case of civil em- 
ployees of the United States. Temporary 
members of the Reserve who contract sick- 
ness or disease while performing active duty 
shall be entitled to the same hospital treat- 
ment as is afforded members of the regular 
Coast Guard. 

Sec. 213. Officers and employees of the 
United States or of the District of Columbia 
who may become members of the Reserve 
shall be entitled to the same leave of absence 
with pay while on training duty and, except 
as otherwise provided by this act, to all other 
benefits which are now or hereafter may be 
applicable by law to officers and employees 
of the United States or of the District of 
Columbia who are members of the Naval 
Reserve. 

Src. 214. Chief warrant and warrant officers 
and enlisted men of the regular Coast Guard 
may, under regulations promulgated pursuant 
to section 204 of this act, be issued appoint- 
ments as commissioned, chief warrant, or 
warrant officers in the Reserve, under which 
appointments they may be required to serve 
only in time of war or during any period of 
national emergency declared by the President 
to exist: Provided, That while serving on 
active duty under such appointments, the 
regular status of such appointees shall be 
considered as in abeyance, and upon termi- 
nation of active duty thereunder they shall 
revert to the status held by them immediately 
preceding such active duty: Provided further, 
That active duty in the Reserve performed 
under the provisions of this act shall be 
counted for all purposes as though it had 
been rendered by the individuals concerned 
in the status held by them immediately pre- 
ceding such active duty. 

Sec. 215. Members of the regular Coast 
Guard called to active duty in the Reserve, 
as provided by section 214 of this act, shall 
not thereby suffer any reduction in pay and 
allowances: Provided, That if while so serv- 
ing on active duty such members contract 
sickness or disease or sustain injury, or die 
as a result of such sickness, disease, or injury, 


they or their beneficiaries shall be entitled , 


to all the benefits provided for commissioned, 
chief warrant, or warrant officers of the Re- 


serve of the same rank, or to the benefits to 


which they would have been entitled had 
such active service been performed in their 
prior status as chief warrant or warrant offi- 
cers or enlisted men of the regular Coast 
Guard, whichever may be the greater. 
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TITLE ITI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 301. The term of enrollment in the 
Auxiliary and appointment and enlistment 
in the Reserve (except for temporary mem- 
bers of the Reserve) shall be 3 years. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to prescribe one or more 
suitable distinguishing flags or pennants to 
be flown from the motorboats and yachts 
owned by members of the Auxiliary or the 
Reserye, and one or more suitable insignia 
which may be worn by such members. Such 
flags and insignia shall be furnished by the 
Coast Guard at actual cost, and the proceeds 
received therefor shall be credited to the 
appropriation from which paid: Provided, 
That any member of the Auxiliary who sur- 
renders flags, pennants, or insignia which 
were furnished to him by the Coast Guard as 
a member of the former Coast Guard Reserve 
shall be entitled to a like number of the 
flags, pennants, and insignia prescribed for 
the Auxiliary without additional charge. Any 
person who shall, without proper authority 
fly from a motorboat, yacht, or other vessel, 
any flag or pennant or wear any insignia of 
the Auxiliary or of the Reserve shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not 
exceeding 8100. 

Sec. 303. Pursuant to such rules and regu- 
lations as the Commandant may prescribe, 
correspondence courses of the Coast Guard 
Institute may be made available to members 
of the Auxiliary and to members of the Re- 
serve: Provided, That the actual cost of the 
study materials for each such course shall be 
paid by the member of the Auxiliary taking 
such course and the proper Coast Guard 
appropriation shall be credited accordingly: 
Provided further, That such courses shall be 
made available to members of the Reserve in 
accordance with Coast Guard regulations ap- 
plicable to personnel of the regular Coast 
Guard. 

Sec. 304. The services and facilities of the 
Coast Guard may be employed in the admin- 
istration and operation of the Auxiliary and 
of the Reserve; and the appropriations for 
the Coast Guard shall be available to effectu- 
ate the purposes of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 562) was 
laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a recent address by Cardinal 
O’Connell on the subject of peace. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend the 
remarks I propose to make in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and include therein 
a letter I have addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the Delegate from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on House Reso- 
lution 90. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial appearing in last 
evening’s press. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a brief magazine article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL— 
1941 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3204) 
making additional appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1941 urgently required for the 
Work Projects Administration and cer- 
tain other Federal agencies, and for 
other purposes; and pending that mo- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate extend for two hours and 
a half, the time to be equally divided and 
controlled by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 3204, with Mr. 
Baknes in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

On request of Mr. Wooprum of Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, the 
first reading of the bill was dispensed 
with. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to proceed, 
with the indulgence of the Committee, 
for a few moments without interruption, 
and then I shall try to answer the ques- 
tions that may be asked. 

The bill now before the Committee is 
an urgent deficiency bill, the principal 
for the remaining 4 months of the fiscal 
item of which is to care for the W. P. A. 
year. There are several other small items 
in the bill to which I want to allude be- 
fore taking up the W. P. A. item. 

The bill contains an appropriation of 
$15,000, plus a transfer of $15,000 for 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
to provide for additional salaries for 
referees in deadlock railroad-labor dis- 
pute cases. 

The bill contains also the sum of $525,- 
000 for the Public Health Service, to be- 
gin immediately an extension of their 
pregram in the neighborhood of the can- 
tonments in the areas where there is an 
intense concentration of population in 
connection with defense activity. The 
evidence shows that before the end of the 
fiscal year there will be 1,170,090 men in 
military camps at 150 different places, 
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and that this number will probably in- 
crease very rapidly. In addition there is 
a heavy concentration of defense workers 
and families of workers at many points in 
the United States on account of defense 
industries. This fund is for the Public 
Health Service to go into such communi- 
ties, in full cooperation with local au- 
thorities and the military authorities, 
and assist in a program for the protec- 
tion of the civil as well as the military 
personnel against any sort of outbreak of 
influenza or other communicable disease, 
and to take whatever other public-health 
precautions that may be necessary in 
that area. 

The bill also contains an item of $11,- 
800,000 for payment of draw-backs by 
the Bureau of Customs. Under the law, 
when dutiable material is brought into 
the United States and manufactured into 
goods that is later exported, the duty is 
paid on the imported materials, and 
when the manufactured goods are ex- 
ported 99 percent of the duty is re- 
turned to the person who originally paid 
it. This is a provision of law and there 
is no way to control it. We periodically 
appropriate whatever is needed for that 
purpose. 

There is no controversy or question 
in the committee, as far as I know, about 
these items. They are fully set out in 
the report. 

The large item in the bill is for W. P. A. 
for the remaining 4 months of the fiscal 
year. You will recall that when we ap- 
propriated for W. P. A. for the current 
fiscal year we appropriated $975,650,000 
for an 8-month period. You may or 
may not recall that I did not support 
that appropriation or vote for it, taking 
the position at the time, whether sound 
or unsound, that with the large defense 
program coming on we should try to 
restrict W. P. A. expenditures; that cer- 
tainly this was the time to do it if we 
were ever going to doit. However, Con- 
gress in its wisdom provided $975,650,000 
for the first 8 months. 

The program at that time was set up 
on the basis of $1,470,850,000 for the 
fiscal year—that is to say, it was pro- 
jected on that basis—and we made 
$975,000,000 available for the first 8 
months, it being expected that we would 
be called upon later to appropriate the 
other $495,000,000. The chart which I 
have brought before you shows graphi- 
cally the figures which may be found in 
the report. As originally projected, 
the program called for the full fiscal 
year, under the $1,470,850,000 basis, for 
an average employment of 1,975,000 on 
the W. P. A., starting out in July 1940 
with 1,700,000 and winding up in June 
1941 with 1,700,000, with a peak of 2,300,- 
000 in each January, February, and 
March 1941. 

Now, the actual experience has been 
that the W. P. A. has been able to re- 


duce the program very much under that. 


You will see from the table set out on 
page 3 of the report that instead of an 
average of 1,975,000 for the fiscal year, it 
will be 1,690,000; that in January and 
February, instead of having 2,300,000 on 
the rolis, as was originally expected, they 
had 1,880,000 in January and 1,950,000 in 
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February, and it is anticipated that on 
June 30, instead of having 1,700,000, the 
number will be down to 1,300,000. 

The appropriation of $375,000,000 for 
the remaining 4 months will necessitate 
bringing this red line on the chart before 
you down to 1,300,000 employees on June 
30, and will necessitate reducing the rolls 
650,000 between February and June. 

Whatever may or may not have been 
said about the original program, I be- 
lieve that no one could expect the W. P. 
A. program to be reduced at a greater 
rate than this during the coming months. 
There is much interesting testimony in 
the hearings as to the effect that the 
defense program has had on W. P. A. 
employment, and I would like to call your 
attention to page 4 of the report, the 
bottom paragraph, which is an analysis 
by the Work Projects Administration of 
defense orders placed from June 13 to 
December 15, 1940, which indicates that, 
based on those orders, 20 industrial areas 
with a little over one-fifth of the popula- 
tion and a slightly smaller percentage of 
the Work Projects Administration work- 
ers have received nearly 75 percent of 
the defense contracts, while more than 
four-fifths of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration employment is in areas 
which have received only a little more 
than 25 percent of the defense awards. 

This is a very interesting study and 
analysis of the defense program. Of 
course, I think it is the experience of 
everyone who has followed the proposi- 
tion that there has been a very heavy mi- 
gration of employment on these defense 
projects. I know down in Virginia we 
have had the experience that a great 
many workers from all over the United 
States have migrated in there and gone 
to work on these defense jobs, but, cer- 
tainly, the record shows that the defense 
program to date has not been uniformly 
spread over the United States and that 
there are large areas where there has 
been very widespread unemployment and 
a very great need for this program that 
have had very little benefit so far from 
the defense program. 

We have not undertaken in this de- 
ficiency bill to make any changes what- 
soever in the fundamental law of the 
W. P. A. or the rules under which the 
program is operated. We have simply 
provided the amount recommended by 
the President, $375,000,000, to carry the 
program to June 30. Between now and 
June 30 we will have for consideration 
the regular relief bill for 1942. At that 
time it will be in order to consider what 
changes, if any, should be made in the 
law and the program. We will have had 
then more experience in just what we 
may expect the defense program to do in 
the way of relieving this unemployment 
situation. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I was interested in 
the gentleman’s remarks as to how far 
national defense had furnished jobs for 
people in these areas where there is large 
unemployment. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I come from a section 


I yield 
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where the national-defense program has 
not been of any material help. There 
are no war industries being located there 
and unemployment in my opinion is 
greater now than it was a few months 
ago and there is more urgent need for 
the work that the W. P. A. is doing in my 
section, or certainly just as much now 
as there was 6 months ago, and I hope 
the Members of the House will give con- 
sideration to these facts, because as long 
as this is the only type of relief that the 
Federal Government is going to engage 
in, we must of necessity continue the 
W. P. A. appropriations, and where they 
are properly handled they are doing a 
lot of good. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I notice that by the 
1st of June the number will have shrunk 
to approximately 1,300,000. Of course, 
this will necessitate an appropriation to 
take care of that number. I wonder if 
the gentleman has taken into considera- 
tion the increased cost of living inasmuch 
as the W. P. A. wage scale is based on 
the cost of living. Has the committee 
given any consideration to raising the 
wages of the W. P. A. workers? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The 
wages of W. P. A. are fixed by the W. P. A. 
and not by the committee and no con- 
sideration was given, and I may repeat 
that we do not feel it would be a good idea 
to undertake to review and overhaul the 
W. P. A. program for the remaining 4 
months. That would upset the whole 
procedure and we have not yet gone far 
enough into the effect of the defense 
program to know just what it is going to 
be or just what it is going to make possible 
in the way of a further reduction of this 
activity. 

Mr. ONEAL. As the gentleman knows, 
the average cost per month per worker 
is greater than it was last year. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes; 
that is true. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I notice 
that on page 9 it is stated that the W. P. 
A. is conducting a recreation program 
near the military camps. The only cross- 
examination I can find relating to that 
program is on page 111. I wonder if the 
gentleman will be kind enough to elabo- 
rate on his previous statements and tell 
us the nature of the qualifications of 
workers, especially women workers, who 
are working on these programs. I un- 
derstand there is widespread alarm 
among people who were active in this 
program during the last war who found 
that lack of proper qualifications or lack 
of trained workers created widespread 
trouble and deterioration in morale in 
the military forces. I would appreciate 
it very much if the gentleman would 
elaborate on his previous statement. 
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Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I think 
so far that there has not been any par- 
ticular program set up by the W. P. A. 
in respect to recreation in cantonments, 
except perhaps as to the orchestras, I 
think that some of the W. P. A. orches- 
tras have been playing in these canton- 
ments. Of course, they are just begin- 
ing to be opened. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes. 

Mrs. BOLTON. What training do 
these W. P. A. people have for this work? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Our 
hearings do not show anything in the 
nature of a program set up by the W. 
P. A., that is, a recreational program in 
the cantonments. I don’t understand 
that they have so far set up a program. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Around the canton- 
ments? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Is it not 
true that certain exemptions have been 
made in the case of some W. P. A. work- 
ers who are working on defense projects, 
whereby they are getting more hours of 
work so that their total earnings have 
been increased, in order to make their 
earnings more commensurate with the 
earnings of the other people on these 
projects? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That is 
correct. What is the recollection of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]? 
I do not recall any testimony before 
our committee about any recreational 
program in connection with the W. P. A., 
that is, in connection with cantonments. 

Mr. TABER. It frankly did not ap- 
peal to me as a good thing, but it came 
in connection with those music projects. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I said 
with the exception of the W. P. A. or- 
chestras that have been requested to play 
in some of the cantonments. 

Mr. TABER. And then there was one 
other thing—this artistic crowd was sup- 
posed to be mixed up in some way or 
other with somebody working in connec- 
tion with the Army. I did not just 
understand it. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman tell us whether or not the 
hostesses were included in this program. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. There 
are no W. P. A. hostesses in the Army 
cantonments. The hostesses, if that is 
what the lady refers to, are employed by 
the corps area commanders. The W. P. 
A. has nothing to do with them. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. That is 
what I wanted to know. 

Mrs. BOLTON. And this plan for the 
recreation outside of the cantonments— 
is that under Dr. Parran? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Recrea- 
tion is entirely different from the public- 
health program. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Under whom is that? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The 
recreational program is under the corps 
area commanders, entirely under their 
supervision. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I am not thinking of 
the soldiers, but of the workers. 
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Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I don’t 
know of any such program. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Could the gentleman 
inform the House if as the number of 
W. P. A. decreases there is a correspond- 
ing decrease in the expenditures or the 
maintenance cost? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Not a 
corresponding decrease. There is a 
relative decrease. It is not possible pro- 
portionately to decrease administrative 
expenses. For instance, the central 
office is set up in Washington. It can be 
decreased as the number on W. P. A. is 
reduced, but it is a relative decrease. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Is it 
proposed in this reduction that will take 
place normally that this shall be in a 
proportionate scale all over the United 
States? What I am trying to get at is 
this: Up in northern Michigan, in my 
district, where we are outside of the de- 
fense area established by the War 
Department, a very little decrease in 
unemployment has been taken care of by 
the defense program. Do I understand 
that this reduction will affect those peo- 
ple—cut the proportionate number of 
those off the work? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. No; 
they will be taken off according to reem- 
ployment, on that basis, rather than by 
proportion over the entire country. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. And the 
projects would not suffer? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, during the 8 months’ period that 
was appropriated for, the W. P. A. has 
expended the whole appropriation cover- 
ing the 8 months’ period? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes; the 
$975,000,000. Of course, there is a cush- 
ion, an amount carried over from year to 
year. In other words, they cannot come 
in on June 30 with the books entirely 
balanced. Bills will come in afterward. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I was in- 
terested in the chart which the gentle- 
man has, in the black line, showing the 
8 employment. What month is 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That is 
February or March. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I was no- 
ticing the red line. Does the red line 
indicate the actual employment? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The ac- 
tual employment for 8 months and the 
estimated for the next 4 months under 
the $375,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. And the 
black line indicates the employment that 
was appropriated for? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That is 
what was projected when we appropri- 
ated $975,000,000 and expected to add 
$495,000,000 at this time. They gave us 
a schedule and they figured it would be 
an average of 1,950,000 for the year on 
that basis. The red line indicates the 
reduced basis under the appropriation of 
$375,000,000, with an average for the 
year of 1,690,000. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Indiana. The point 
Iam getting at is, Did they get the figures 
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wrong or did they have enough money 
to employ the ones that were projected? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. They 
had enough money, but they did not need 
it. The relief requirements did not make 
the demands on them. They were able, 
because of reemployment, to reduce their 
rolls. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The rea- 
son I ask the question is that in my dis- 
trict there are great numbers, especially 
in two counties, certified for relief, unable 
to get employed. The district director 
and the officials say it is on account of 
lack of funds; that Congress did not ap- 
propriate sufficient funds. They could 
not be given employment. They have 
the money to employ more if they want 
to? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The 
gentleman will see what the employment 
can be from the figures in the report. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. What, if any, study has 
been made with regard to the effect of 
the selective service on the necessary ex- 
penditures or demands? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That 
study is being made. It is in progress, 
but it has not progressed far enough to 
get any intelligent idea of it yet. We 
hope that by the time we come to the 
regular bill for next year we will have 
same data on it. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 4 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. GRANGER. As I understand the 
gentleman, the appropriation for these 
funds might flow to the place where un- 
employment was most acute? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes; 
that is correct. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CONNERY. Does the gentleman 
feel that in carrying out the provisions 
of this reduction proposition henceforth 
the W. P. A. ought to take into con- 
sideration the number of applications 
they are receiving from eligibles for work 
on the W. P. A., as well as the number of 
persons who are being absorbed in de- 
fense industries? I say that for this 
reason: A great number of the youth of 
the country who formerly were ineligible 
for W. P. A. because an older member of 
the family had been able to secure a po- 
sition on the W. P. A. are now taking up 
these defense-industry posts, and if you 
cut you are going to cut off the heads of 
these families. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I think 
they will take that into consideration; 
yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. I hope they will. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman will ob- 
serve on page 6 that the labor cost, as 
originally projected under this appropri- 
ation, was figured to be $54 per worker, 
and that for the first 8 months it rose to 
$56.50, and it is anticipated that in the 
last 4 months it will be $57. I do not 
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quite understand the explanation given. 
It is stated that this is due to exemptions 
from the 130-hours-per-month provision, 
and rises in the percentage of profes- 
sional, technical, skilled, and interme- 
diate workers. Is there any testimony to 
show the necessity for this increase of 
the workers described in this report, to 
bring that average labor cost up so as to 
depreciate the amount that is available 
for the unskilled workers? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Two 
things contribute to that, as stated in the 
report. In the first place, they have the 
right on defense projects to exempt 
workers from the 130-hour-a-month 
provision. Of course, that has the inevi- 
table effect of permitting certain workers 
to draw more every 30 days than the se- 
curity wage contemplated, and to that 
extent raises the average labor cost per 
worker of the program. That is a very 
potent factor in it. The next problem 
that enters into it is that as this program 
decreases the numbers of both skilled 
and unskilled workers decrease, but the 
percentage of the skilled workers to the 
total number rises, because, of course, the 
main decrease in the program is from the 
unskilled who comprise two-thirds of the 
project wage workers. In other words, 
you have one foreman on a job. You can 
take 50 percent of his men off the job, 
but you will still have to have that fore- 
man. There may be even fewer foremen, 
but the percentage of the total is higher. 
As the program decreases in numbers, 
inevitably the percentage of professional 
and skilled personnel will increase. 
There is a decrease in professional, tech- 
nical, skilled, and intermediate personnel 
from the standpoint of numbers, but 
when you take off between now and July 
a total of 600,000 it will still raise the 
percentage of the skilled and professional 
personnel and thus increases the aver- 
age labor cost per worker per mcnth. 

Mr. KEEFE. I can see how that might 
be, but does the testimony disclose 
whether or not it is possible to keep that 
proportion with some degree of relation- 
ship as between skilled and unskilled 
workers, when these discharges take 
place? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. We feel 
there is some degree of relationship. We 
are going to examine carefully before we 
come in with the program for next year, 
to see whether it will stand any improve- 
ment in that respect. 

Mr. KEEFE. Do the figures include 
these skilled workers in the supervisory 
class, such as you have described, as a 
part of the overhead of this organiza- 
tion of W. P. A.? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes; 
that is part of the overhead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DITTER]. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
fess to a degres of misgiving in attempt- 
ing to follow the very smooth presenta- 
tion of my distinguished colleague from 
Virginia. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia put the best possible face on what 
I believe a great many of us know to be 
a rather sorry affair. The unsavory 
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reputation of W. P. A. is known to Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle. In fact, 
it is a matter of common knowledge from 
one end of the country to the other. 

My purpose at the present time is not 
only to be critical of the need of the 
actual appropriation we have before us, 
but probably to be more critical of the 
philosophy that prompts this request for 
a deficiency appropriation. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia did 
not tell the House that when the original 
appropriation was made a discretionary 
power was lodged with the President and 
with W. P. A. by which, if it had been de- 
sired, and if the President had been so 
minded, the original appropriation might 
have been spread over the entire 12 
months. Instead of doing that the ob- 
jective was, as the objective usually is, to 
spend all that was available and then 
exercise the right of coming in for addi- 
tional funds. 

I want to go back to the time W. P. A. 
was first introduced and recall to you 
the fact that it was intended as a purely 
temporary agency of government. It 
was never the intention of the Congress 
to make W. P. A. a permanent agency of 
the Government. It was also the inten- 
tion of the Congress that W. P. A. was 
for one purpose only, that of providing 
work for unemployed employables. 

It seems to me this objective has been 
lost sight of completely. Instead of con- 
fining it to a program of work for un- 
employed employables, W. P. A. has gone 
out into all possible fields of activity in 
order to provide a relief set-up; and it 
is my conviction that W. P. A. was never 
intended as a non-work-relief agency. 
Primarily it was set up as a work-relief 
agency to provide gainful employment to 
those employables within a group who 
might be able ultimately to find their 
way into the avenues of private enter- 
prise and industry. To confirm this 
conviction I quote from last year’s hear- 
ings when Colonel Harrington was before 
the committee. He said the principal 
factors which must be considered in con- 
nection with certification are the follow- 
ing: After listing No. 1, the second fac- 
tor he told us was “That the individual 
is employable.” Yet we have digressed 
completely from that program. If there 
is any doubt lurking in the mind of any- 
one as to whether or not we have di- 
gressed from it, I ask the question—and 
I seek information—whether many ac- 
tivities are within the range of the kind 
of work employables are supposed to be 
doing? I call your attention to the fact 
that I find, for instance, in this work 
program a survey that was conducted 
in Denver which indicated that about 
86 percent of the young persons from 
16 to 24 lived either in their own or 
their parents’ home. What a profound 
finding. Then I find that a child study 
was made in Berkeley, Calif., and W. P. 
A, disclosed the startling information 
that boys are better at sports and games 
than girls. [Laughter.] A marvelous 
contribution no doubt, especially a mar- 
velous contribution in these days when 
tense, grave problems are before us of 
arming for national defense. Yes; boys 
are better at games than girls. And 
then I find that part of these employ- 
ables down in Tennessee went to work 
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on another investigation, the results of 
which revealed that sharecroppers and 
farm laborers are more numerous on the 
better than on the poorer lands; and 
that tax delinquencies were greater on 
the poorer farms. [Laughter.] 

I intend in no way to be facetious, but 
I do want to call the attention of the 
House to the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas as we 
closed the debate last Saturday when he 
struck the note that if this job we are 
setting out to do is to be done it means 
one thing—work, and serious work; it 
means the kind of work that is going to 
produce results. Some of these splendid 
social objectives may have to be sacri- 
ficed if this job is to be done. I say an 
agency of government that originally was 
intended as simply a stopgap, a tempo- 
rary agency of government, an agency 
that uses public funds under the excuse 
of creating work for employables on a 
program—and I could have cited even 
more incidents of a similar kind—does 
not warrant the approbation and ap- 
proval of the Congress. It seems to me 
it is time the splendid prediction of my 
distinguished colleague from Virginia had 
some tangibility about it. The only en- 
couraging thing about his prediction was 
that we were going to study for the 1942 
bill and maybe something will be done. 
My hope is that something will be ac- 
complished. 

The Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act, fiscal year 1941, June 26, 1940, ap- 
propriated $975,650,000 to the W. P. A. 
for the fiscal year 1941, with the proviso 
that the President could apportion the 
money over a period lesser than 12 
months but not for less than 8 months. 
The President exercised that legal right, 
and the W. P. A. has been working on 
an 8-month-plus basis from the start. 
Now the request is for $375,000,000 to 
finish out the other 4 months of the 
fiscal year. 

In considering this request, it seems, in 
the first place, that this amount is not 
needed even if the W. P. A.’s program 
of enrollment is accepted for the 4 
months. The proposed program is as 
follows: March 1, 170,000; April 1, 550,- 
000; May 1, 400,000; and June 1, 300,000. 
This is a total of 6,000,000 man-months; 
the man-month cost is about $62, so that 
accounts for the request of $375,000,000. 
But the figures indicate that the W. P. A. 
will by no means have expended all of 
the $975,650,000 by February 28. Ac- 
cording to the Daily Statement of the 
Treasury, January 31, 1941, the W. P. A. 
had spent $761,155,822 in the first 7 
months of the fiscal year, or through 
January 31. The W. P. A. expenditures 
in the month of January were $107,071,- 
080. If one assumes that the February 
expenditures will be about the same, 
then total expenditures through Febru- 
ary 28 will be about $868,000,000, still 
leaving over $100,000,000 left to go on 
the 4 months’ period for the rest of the 
fiscal year. The W. P. A.’s record of its 
own expenditures may be somewhat dif- 
ferent from those cited above, due to dif- 
ferent methods of accounting and han- 
dling of transfers, but the difference 
should not be great. The figures given 
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are official from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. It is suggested that the officials 
representing the W. P. A. be made to 
give accurate figures as to how much will 
be left of the original appropriation after 
February 28. If the foregoing analysis 
is approximately correct, then the $375,- 
000,000 request could be cut by $75,000,- 
000 or $100,000,000, and still permit the 
W. P. A. to carry out its intended pro- 
gram through March, April, May, and 
June. 

When the 8-month option was pro- 
vided for W. P. A., it set up a schedule 
of employment for each of the 8 months, 
As can be seen from the following table, 
it has been under that schedule so that 
the $975,650,000 will last much beyond 
February 28. 


Proposed | Actual em- 
ployment 


schedule 


ugust 
September. 
October 
November. 
December 
1941; 
January. 
February... 


1 Estimated, 
Nore.—The pro; 


schedule can be found in the 
Senate hearings, 1941 — . 52-53. The actual em- 


permet figures through November are taken from the 


P. A. Statistical Bulletin, December 1940, and those 
for December and January are computed from weekly 
press releases of the W. P. A. 

Thus it can be seen that if the Febru- 
ary enrollment is kept in line with the 
January figure of less than 1,900,000— 
the enrollment on January 29, 1941, was 
1,895,054—there will be an accumulation 
of about 1,400,000 man-months below 
the proposed schedule. So there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere when the 
W. P. A. asks for $375,000,000 to carry 
on the program they propose. An ex- 
planation or a cut is called for. 

In the second place, the proposed 
schedule for March, April, May, and 
June is supposedly tied up with unem- 
ployment estimates, It is said that the 
proposed enrollment will constitute about 
22 percent of the anticipated unemploy- 
ment for those months. If that is so 
then the situation is as follows: 


“ie Seog sched- 
Projects Ad. | Unemploy- 
ministration 709 
enrollment, 22 258 ) 
percent of un- y 
employment 
1, 750, 000 8, 009, 000 
1, 550, 000 7, 000, 000 
1, 400, 000 6, 500, 000 
1, 300, 000 6, 000, 000 


One can only estimate what unemploy- 
ment will be by June. Madam Perkins 
has stated that between four and five 
million workers will go to work in 1941. 
Of course, there is no real agreement or 
knowledge of exactly how many unem- 
ployed there are now. The most reliable 
estimates—American Federation of Labor 
and National Industrial Conference 
Board—for the last 6 months of 1940 are 
as follows: 


National 
American Industrial 
Federation Conference 
of Labor Board 

9, 544, 000 8, 279, 000 

9, 194, 000 7, 643, 000 

8, 467, 000 6, 742, 000 

8, 140, 000 6, 453, 000 

8, 091, 000 7, 065, 000 

7, 906, 000 6, 961, 000 


If the trend of reduction of unemploy- 
ment continues - and it should—then the 
W. P. A. estimates would seem to be a 
little high. Certainly if Madam Perkins' 
estimates of employment are accepted, 
the W. P. A. is behind the trend. 

The W. P. A. was designed for the pur- 
pose of providing work relief for unem- 
ployed employables. In theory the States 
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Yet the W. P. A., according to its own 
statements, has never provided work for 
all of the employables in need. It is a 
nice question as to whether it is doing so 
now, and for how long it can really find 
people in need who are able to do real 
work. The expansion of employment re- 
sults in the most capable getting the 
jobs first. The W. P. A. will have many 
of the others, a large proportion on the 
very margin of unemployability. And 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps even mil- 
lions, are not capable of doing much in 
the way of work. According to New Deal 
relief policy, they are to be left to the 
States. And as the number of real em- 
ployables who are unemployed decreases, 
the W. P. A. becomes less and less an 
efficient institution and less capable of 
undertaking national defense on other 
worth-while projects. 

The W. P. A. has always asserted that 
the purpose was to provide work relief 
for those in need and capable of work- 
ing. The other needy were to be left to 
the States to be taken care of by general 
relief. In the hearings last year Colonel 
Harrington stated, page 550, that they 
estimated on February 29, 1940, that 
1,208,000 not on W. P. A. were eligible for 
employment. At that time the W. P. A. 
enrollment was 2,293,493, or approxi- 
mately 400,000 more than now. Unem- 
ployment in February 1940, according to 
the A. F. of L., was 10,593,000, or nearly 
3,000,000 more than now. So it would 
seem that a considerable portion of the 
employable needy had been absorbed. 
Furthermore, the number receiving gen- 
eral relief from the States and localities 
has declined. In February 1940 the num- 
ber was 1,675,000; in October 1940, the 
latest report now available, the number 
was only 1,230,000. 

The reduction in W. P. A. enrollment 
has not kept pace with the reduction in 
unemployment. For instance, unem- 
ployment (A. F. of L. figures) declined 
from 10,593,000 in February 1940 to 
7,906,000 in December, a drop of 25 per- 
cent. For the same period W. P. A. en- 
rollment declined from 2,309,218 to about 
1,560,000, a drop of only 19 percent, In 
February 1940 W. P. A. enrollment was 
about 21.6 percent of unemployment; in 
December it was 24 percent. 

Perhaps there are still unemployed 
persons capable of doing good work who 
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still need relief and are eligible for 
W.P.A. Butit is certain that the num- 
ber is steadily declining and even though 
W. P. A. can continue to find people to 
man a semi-efficient work-relief pro- 
gram, the condition will not last a great 
deal longer. Such work relief as is nec- 
essary or desirable belongs with the 
States. It is worth noting that the 
Council of State Governments recently 
passed a resolution recommending that 
relief be returned to the States for ad- 
ministration with some Federal grants- 
in-aid. 

These comments have been rather 
hurriedly stated. But it seems clear 
that the W. P. A. does not need all of the 
$375,000,000 to finish out the 1941 pro- 
gram which it proposes. It has not re- 
duced its enrollment along with the re- 
duction of unemployment, so that it is 
employing a greater share of the unem- 
ployed than a year ago. Furthermore, 
the figures available seem to indicate 
that the number of unemployed employ- 
ables is steadily declining and the 
W. P. A. is going to have increasing dif- 
ficulty in trying to justify its contin- 
uance. [Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. CasE]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I share with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania the feeling that when 
we enter into a program it should not be 
perverted. I think in all fairness to the 
Work Projects Administration as it is ad- 
ministered in my State and in, I think, a 
great deal of the country we must agree 
that the bulk of its work is directed to 
activities of a different kind than those 
cited by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. In attacking the problem of un- 
employment, however, we should protect 
basic purposes by preventing and expos- 
ing abuses of any part of the relief pro- 
grams, 

So, I want to call your attention to the 
remarkable work being done by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] in 
his investigation of a new type of C. C. C. 
camp that is being started in the State 
of Vermont. Some of you may have 
heard the remarks made by the gentle- 
man from Michigan, or you may have 
read some of the articles that have ap- 
peared in the papers since his exposé. 

The new camp, according to these re- 
ports, is to fix fences, repair barns, plow 
fields, and in general, to act as a labor 
reserve for farmers who cannot afford 
or secure hired hands. Also, it is to re- 
build roads and schoolhouses. The glow- 
ing accounts of the sponsors speak of 
“rehabilitating the life of the back-hill 
country,” all at an average cost of $1,000 
per enrollee for the employment of boys 
who are not in need. 

It seems that a Dr. Eugene Rosenstock- 
Huessy, who from 1925 to 1933 was the 
organizer and the instituter of work 
camps in Germany, came to this country 
in about 1933 or 1934. From articles in 
the New York Herald Tribune and the 
Providence (R. I.) Journal, I get the im- 
pression that in 1934 Dr. Huessy advised 
the President that the C. C. C. camps in 
this country were being run wrong, that 
they intensified class lines, that they did 
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not develop the proper ideals for America 
nor the proper camp leadership. He 
argued that they should be open to boys 
from wealthy homes as well as to boys in 
need. The suggestion was made that 
better foremen would be produced. He 
talked about restoring ties between town 
and country. He talked about the work- 
service camps in Germany he had 
sponsored. He did not get very far until 
last fall when he interested Dorothy 
Thompson and some others in his 
philosophy and reached the ear of Paul 
Appleby and some others in Washing- 
ton with the result that a new type of 
C. C. C. camp was started near Sharon, 
Vt., open to the boys from Harvard and 
Dartmouth who were not in need of 
employment but who subscribed to the 
social philosophies of the camp’s sponsor. 

After the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Ence.] dug into this matter in the 
latter part of December, and articles ap- 
peared in the Washington Post, as well 
as the other papers mentioned, I resolved 
to determine whether this Dr. Huessy, 
who was speaking so freely about Ameri- 
can ideals, was a citizen of the United 
States. On the 13th of January I wrote 
a letter to the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service in the Department of 
Justice, and received a reply under date 
of January 28, as follows, and I quote 
from a letter signed by Mr. Schofield, 
special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral: 


You are informed that the records of this 
office show that Dr. Rosenstock-Huessy has 
made application to file a petition for 
naturalization, The district director of this 
service at Boston has been requested to 
contact him with a view to making the 
necessary arrangements for him to file a pe- 
tition in court in order that he may have an 
opportunity to complete his naturalization 
as soon as possible, 


Mr. Chairman, I. suspected that this 
came about after the gentleman from 
Michigan had directed attention to the 
activities of this Dr. Huessey and I was 
interested then to get further informa- 
tion on it. Under date of February 8, 
which was just a couple of days ago, I 
received a further letter from Mr. Scho- 
field, in which he says: 

Further reference is made to your letter of 
January 13, 1941, wherein you request in- 
formation regarding the citizenship of Dr. 
Rosenstock Huessey, said to be a professor at 
Dartmouth College. You are informed that 
Dr. Rosenstock Huessey filed his petition for 
naturalization in the United States District 
Court for the District of Vermont on January 
7, 1941. 


I call attention to the fact that Janu- 
ary 7, 1941, was after the gentleman from 
Michigan had revealed that the late di- 
rector of the work-service camps in Ger- 
many had become the sponsor of a new 
type of C. C. C. camps in the United 
States. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is this Dr. Huessey the 
fellow who is supposed to have instituted 
the compulsory-labor camps in Germany 
under Adolf Hitler? 


I yield to 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
he was active before Hitler came to pow- 
er, but the gentleman from Michigan 
made the statement that he organized 
these work camps from 1925 to 1933, and 
I understand that on the 1st of February 
Dr. Huessey was asked by the representa- 
tive of one of the press associations 
whether that was true, and he said it was 
correct; that he had instituted and di- 
rected the German work camps during 
that period. Within a year after he came 
to the United States he decided that our 
C. C. C. camps were not properly run, be- 
came the ardent exponent of American 
ideals according to his ideas and finally 
became the adviser and sponsor of this 
new type of camp; but with all his talk 
of American ideals, he did not think it 
worth while to apply for citizenship pa- 
pers until 4 weeks ago, after the gentle- 
man from Michigan looked into his activ- 
ities. 

Mr. TABER. Is he on the pay roll of 
the C. C. C.? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. My in- 
formation does not disclose that. I think 
the gentleman from Michigan has further 
information on that, and I hope the gen- 
tleman from New York will yield to him 
at this time. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Vooruis]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not want to try to make 
a dramatic speech here this afternoon, 
but I do feel rather deeply on certain 
things. First, in my humble judgment, 
at a time like this the United States of 
America cannot afford any unemploy- 
ment at all. It seems to me the time has 
come when, if we are really concerned 
about national strength, we have got to 
see to it that our manpower is used to 
the full. 

The second thing I want to say is this: 
The people who now are in need of em- 
ployment, the kind of people who need 
W. P. A. jobs, are people whose situation 
is rendered more serious as the defense 
program proceeds, for the reason that 
there is every likelihood of their need 
being completely forgotten on the as- 
sumption that as there are more and 
more jobs for skilled mechanics and 
people of that type in the munitions in- 
dustry unemployment will therefore be 
done away with. May I say that at the 
present time in Great Britain there are 
nearly a million people still unemployed, 
even. under the conditions existing in 
that country. 

I propose to offer an amendment to 
this bill at the proper time which will 
add $85,000,000 to the amount appropri- 
ated for the W. P. A., and I will tell you 
why I am going to offer it. The sum 
of $375,000,000 means, as the gentleman 
from Virginia explained, that the rolls 
must be reduced between now and June 
30 by 600,000 workers. In other words, 
that number of people will be dropped. 
On the basis of past experience and of 
the projected anticipation of the number 
of people who will be able to get private 
jobs and go off the program voluntarily 
between now and June 30, this process 
will take 300,000 off the rolls. My 
amendment is calculated to prevent any 
forced firing of people off the W. P. A. 
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between now and the end of the fiscal 
year. Now, I am informed that there 
are a million people now in need of work 
and unable to get jobs on the program; 
and my amendment will mean that the 
rolls will be reduced only in proportion 
to the number of people who can get 
jobs in private industry, and the W. P. A. 
will not be reduced beyond that point. 
It seems to me this is the very least we 
should do. 

What is the W. P. A. doing? As I look 
at page 11 of the hearings I find a big 
thing it is doing for national defense. 
Indeed, over one-fourth of all W. P. A. 
employees are now working on defense 
projects. I read you a letter from Mr. 
Louis Compton, the able Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, addressed to the Acting 
Administrator of the W. P. A., in which 
he said: 

Dear Mn. Hunter: During a recent inspec- 
tion trip of shore establishments of the 
United States Navy in the New England 
States, I was greatly impressed by the fine 
work accomplished through the medium of 
the Work Projects Administration, particu- 
larly at the submarine base at New London, 
Conn., the naval training station at Newport, 
and at the Boston Navy Yard. These proj- 
ects contribute a great deal to national 
defense. 

I am taking this opportunity to congratu- 
late you, and through you the Work Projects 
Administration workers for their fine achievo- 
ments. 


We have today in America, according 
to the best estimates I am able to obtain, 
about 7,000,000 people still out of work. 
When employment picks up, when new 
people are demanded by industry, there 
are a lot more people available than the 
number of people employed by the 
W. P. A., which at the present moment 
totals about 1,900,000. In between are 
5,100,000 people. 

The people on W. P. A. are those who 
are adjudged by local relief agencies as 
being in absolute, desperate need of 
some kind of employment at $55 a 
month, or sometimes less. They are 
people who cannot get anything to do. 
As the factories or plants which are 
being boomed by the defense program 
begin to pick people up, they do not as a 
rule pick up the people on W. P. A.; 
what they do is pick up young fellows, 
fellows who have never been on W. P. A., 
or people who have had a certain 
amount of savings set aside so that they 
have never had to depend on W. P. A. 
employment. 

I am speaking today for a group of 
people of whom the following man is 

typical: A man who is past the prime of 
life, a man who has a family to support, 
a man who probably has some children in 
school, a man whose boy is going to be 
drafted if his number comes up under 
the Selective Service Act. He is a good 
American. He is not a member of any 
organization that is trying to bring pres- 
sure. But anyway, these people who re- 
main in need of W. P. A. employment are 
the kind of people it is going to be easy 
for Congress to forget about. My appeal 
to you is that you do not do that, because 
the morale and the spirit of the American 
people are going to depend in large part 
upon whether the Congress on its own 
motion sees to it that there is fairness 
and justice all around. 
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In conclusion, may I emphasize the 
point I made in the beginning, that in 
this day and age no nation that seeks 
national strength can afford to waste 
the manpower, the energy, the experi- 
ence, and the skill of a single solitary 
man. You are getting your defense 
projects a whole lot cheaper built under 
this program than you can get them in 
any other way. The labor of these peo- 
ple employed, as the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy pointed out here, will be 
quite well done. The time ought to come 
in this country when we see to it that we 
are not wasting the labor of a single 
man. That is the reason for the amend- 
ment I shall offer at the proper time. 
There is one other reason for it, and it 
is this. The gentleman from Michigan 
to whom reference has already been 
made, Mr. ENGEL, has made some very 
effective speeches pointing out the wide 
disparity in the earnings of people on 
W. P. A. on some of the defense projects, 
and that paid to other men working at 
the same type of work but not on 
W. P. A. Exemptions have been made 
which enable the W. P. A. workers to 
work longer hours and thus make more 
money. I think that that disparity ought 
not to be as it is now. ‘Therefore, I 
hope that it will be possible for these 
men who are doing this vital work to 
earn a reasonable remuneration for the 
important job many of them are doing. 
CApplause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. ENGEL]. 

Mr. ENGEL, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
discuss this afternoon the subject re- 
ferred to by my good colleague the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota .[Mr. Case] 
the question of this so-called experimental 
C. C. C. camp. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield be- 
fore he gets started on it? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Is it not 
true that there are no funds in this bill 
for the C. C. C. camps? 

Mr. ENGEL. That is true. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. It is not 
involved in any way in this program? 

Mr. ENGEL. It is not involved, except 
as it is involved in the way of furnishing 
employment to people and in that way 
lessening the need for W. P. A. money 
being spent. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. But 
none of these funds goes for that? 

Mr. ENGEL. That is true. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Is it not 
true that the gentleman’s committee, 
that is, the Labor-Federal Security Com- 
mittee, is now engaged in the process of 
inquiring into this matter that the 
gentleman is talking about, and that they 
have not yet completed their hearings or 
investigations? 

Mr. ENGEL. We had one meeting, 
and I do not propose to give out anything 
that occurred at that meeting. The 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Tarver] 
called the committee together after I be- 
gan looking into the matter and had Mr. 
Paul Appleby, the Under Secretary of 
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Agriculture, brought before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. And you 


have not finished yet? 

Mr. ENGEL. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I am interested in this 
subject matter, first, from the point of 
view of seeing that all funds appropri- 
ated for the C. C. C. are expended in ac- 
cordance with the law. In doing so I 
am performing my duty as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee subcom- 
mittee which handles this appropriation. 

However, I am also interested in the 
subject from another point of view, which 
is, in my judgment, far more important 
than the expenditure of the dollars that 
we appropriate for the C. C. C. or that 
may be expended in this individual 
camp, and that is in finding out who is 
going to train the leadership in the 
C. C. C. camps. 

About the first of January, or perhaps 
the latter part of December, I had called 
to my attention an article appearing 
in one of the New York papers com- 
menting upon this so-called experimen- 
tal camp at Sharon, Vt. The article was 
dated December 28. On January 4 I 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture asking him to give me informa- 
tion as to this so-called experimental 
camp. : 

I wrote to the Secretary of Agriculture 
because the camp, I understood, came 
directly under his jurisdiction. I did 
not receive a reply, however, until after 


‘I had called the Secretary’s office about 


the 20th of January.. Then on the 24th 
of January, I rece ved a reply. 

The facts ar? as follows: 

A year ago some Harvard and Dart- 
mouth students of social science, the 
Dartmouth students under Prof. Eugene 
Rosenstock-Huessy, of Dartmouth, went 
to the rural sections of Vermont and 
began to work on farms. On September 
25, a meeting was held at Sharon, Vt., 
which, I am informed, was called by this 
group, including Dr. Eugene Rosenstock- 
Huessy, professor of social philosophy 
of Dartmouth, Dorothy Thompson, and 
several others. The meeting was at- 
tended, I understand, by Dr. Rosen- 
stock-Huessy, Miss Thompson, and Mrs. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher and a number 
of others. Dorothy Thompson ad- 
dressed the meeting and at the conclu- 
sion of the meeting, which I am in- 
formed was attended by some 500 farm- 
ers, they produced from somewhere a 
petition to the President of the United 
States. I am further informed, whether 
correctly or not I do not know, that Miss 
Thompson’s name was the first to ap- 
pear on the petition, asking the Presi- 
dent of the United States to authorize 
an experimental camp at this aban- 
doned C. C. C. camp at Sharon, Vt. 

I am reliably informed that this en- 
tire movement started outside of the C. 
C. C. headquarters, the Department of 
Agriculture, the War Department, and 
outside of the Department of the Inte- 
rior. These departments handle the 
C. C. C. affairs. 

I learned that Eugene Rosenstock- 
Huessy was born in Berlin, Germany, on 
July 6, 1888, and came to the United 
States in 1933. While in Germany he 
was the first head of the Academy of 
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Labor at Frankfort on the Main from 
1929 to 1933, and instituted the German 
labor camps from 1925 to 1933. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I notice 
the gentleman says that this man was 
born in Berlin. Has the gentleman 
noticed that in the original stories or in 
the propaganda about the camp he is 
always referred to as an Austrian? 

Mr. ENGEL. Yes; but my information 
is that he was born in Berlin. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
no doubt about that and I presume the 
reference to him as an Austrian was a 
little window dressing. 

Mr. ENGEL. The Associated Press 
sent a representative to Norwich, Vt., who 
interviewed Dr. Rosenstock-Heussy and 
on February 1 the New York Times car- 
ried an Associated Press article which 
reads in part as follows: 

Dr. Rosenstock-Huessy told reporters at his 
home that Representative ENGEL was cor- 
rect in identifying him as the man who 
instituted the German labor camps from 
1925 to 1933, but disclaimed intentions to 
transplant that system here. 


- I am told that these so-called labor 
camps were compulsory and that every 
citizen, regardless as to what his position 
was in life, was compelled to go to these 
camps, use a shovel, and build fortifica- 
tions, roads, and so forth. I am also in- 
formed that Dr. Huessy left Germany 


when Hitler came into power. There is 


some information, whether accurate or 
not I do not knew, that he was a German 
refugee. I know he came over here 
about 1933, about ihe time that Hitler 
came into power. Mr. Chairman, there 
are a great mary things that happened in 
Germany in the pre-Hitler era, between 
1925 and 1933, that I do not want to see 
happen in the United States of America. 
I know there were a series of events 
leading up to and preparing the way for 
Hitler himself, and among these were 
these compulsory labor camps in Ger- 
many. 

I Iam very much interested in knowing 
whether or not those who are instituting 
this experimental camp, including Dr. 
Huessy, are interested in the welfare of 
the C. C. C. boys or whether they are 
interested in trying to get into the 
C. C. C. camps their theory of govern- 
ment. 

I am particularly interested in the 
question of who it is that is trying to 
train the leaders who in turn are going 
to train the 270,000 C. C. C. boys we have 
in our. C. C. C. camps. 

Let us see, Mr. Chairman, just what 
these social-science students from Dr. 
Rosenstock-Huessy’s class propose to do. 

This New York Times article is written 
by Mr. Meyer Berger, a special repre- 
sentative, who went to Sharon, Vt., and 
interviewed these boys. I am informed 
that Mr. Berger is a very reliable news- 
paperman. The camp was named in 
honor of Prof. William James. former 
professor of social philosophy at Harvard 
College. In his article we find this para- 
graph: 

The college group at Sharon expects to 
prove the social theory of the philosopher, 
William James, that a Government-work 
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service that would draft youth from all social 
strata, not only from the underprivileged, 
might provide a substitute for the spiritual 
energy ordinarily awakened only by war; that 
by common labor the youth of a nation, 
regardless of social or financial status, would, 
in effect, be paying a blood tax in a war 
against nature. 


In other words, apparently we are go- 
ing to make the C. C. C. a social guinea 
pig upon which these social students, 
including the professors, will experiment 
and dissect. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman noticed the statement credited to 
Dr. Rosenstock-Huessy in which he says 
that the purpose is to restore American 
ideals. Does not the gentleman think it 
is passing strange for a man who is here 
for 7 years before he takes out his citi- 
zenship papers, should be the one to 
advocate this measure as a means of 
restoring American ideals? 

Mr. ENGEL. The gentleman is right. 
In the same article referred to we find 
Dr. Rosenstock-Huessy quoted as follows: 


To deny the advantage of these plans to 
the college youth is to deny them the birth- 
right of American boys. 


It is a significant fact that I wrote this 
letter to the Department of Agriculture 
on January 4 and that on January 7 Dr. 
Huessy, after having been here since 
1933, finally saw fit to take out his first 
citizenship papers. In this letter, written 
to the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr, Case], we find this interesting para- 
graph. Apparently they are in quite a 
hurry to get these papers out. On Janu- 
ary 28 the Department of Justice says— 


You are informed the record of this office 
shows that Dr. Rosenstock-Huessy has made 
application to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion, that the assistant director of this serv- 
ice at Boston has been directed to contact 
him with a view to making the necessary 
arrangements for him to file the necessary 
papers in accordance with law, that he may 
complete them as soon as possible. 


Why should the Department of Justice 
go to this German citizen and rush these 
citizenship papers he has applied for? 
Members of Congress do not get this sort 
of prompt service. Someone discovered 
suddenly that they were on dangerous 
ground in having Dr. Huessy, a German 
citizen, trying to tell the C. C. C. head- 
quarters and those connected with it 
what to do about C. C. C. camps. Here 
we have a German citizen who instituted 
compulsory labor camps in Germany tell- 
ing us of American ideals. 

When this petition came, the President 
appointed a committee of five to look 
into the matter. Mr. McEntee, the head 
of the C. C. C., was not a member of that 
committee. Here we have a committee 
appointed to revamp and adopt a new 
system in the C. C. C. without having 
asked or consulted the man who has had 
control of the C. C. C. for the past 8 years. 
Had they done so they would have learned 
that Mr. McEntee has already taken steps 
and is training young men from the 
ranks of the C. C. C. for leadership in 
these camps. 

I have some very interesting letters, 
some of them confidential, but I have one 
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of them in here that is rather interesting. 
At this meeting at Sharon a gentleman 
rose—the chief forester of the State of 
Vermont—at least I am so informed, and 
said that there was no act of Congress 
which authorized the expenditure of 
money foi that purpose; but an authori- 
zation of Congress meant nothing to 
these people. I am also informed that 
the local division of the Federal Security 
Agency has ruled that they cannot spend 
the money for that purpose. The law 
provides that these enrollees must either 
be in need or their families must be be- 
fore they can take their place and be 
enrolled in these camps. 

Here is another interesting thing. 
They were going to start a sheep ranch. 
First they started to buy an abandoned 
farm. They went to a lawyer—and I get 
this from the farmer who was requested 
to donate money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 minutes more. 

Mr. ENGEL. They were going to buy 
an abandoned farm, but this lawyer had 
an equity or interest in another farm, 
and so he talked to these young chaps, 
and got them to the point where they 
were thinking of buying a farm. They 
were trying to get the farmer who wrote 
me to sign the note to help buy this farm. 
They had a plan for a big sheep farm. 
However, a bulletin from the Vermont 
Agricultural Institute says that sheep 
farming in that country is not successful. 
Sheep farming in Vermont went out 
when Australia opened up. These social 
students said the agricultural depart- 
ment was all wrong. 

Mr, Chairman, I am interested in see- 
ing that every dollar of the C. C. C. money 
is spent in accordance with law. I am 
also interested in seeing that we have 
proper leadership in the C. C. C. camps. 
The fathers and mothers of these 270,000 
boys have a right to know that they are 
not going to be made the subject of so- 
cial experiment. They have a right to 
know that these boys will be taught 
American ideals and that they are not 
going to be taught anything un-Ameri- 
can by a German citizen who instituted 
the German compulsory labor-camp 
system. 

Mr. THOM. Will 
yield? 

Mr. ENGEL, I yield. 

Mr. THOM. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that Dorothy Thompson would as- 
sociate herself with anything that is 
un-American? 

Mr, ENGEL. I am frank to tell the 
gentleman that I would not be willing 
to have Dorothy Thompson act as 
teacher, to guide the leadership of the 
C. C. C. camps. 

Mr. THOM. What is your answer to 
the question? Do you think she would 
associate herself with anything that is 
un-American? What is your answer? 

Mr. ENGEL. I do not believe she 
would do so wittingly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I have 
listened with interest to the gentleman’s 


the gentleman 
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remarks, but I do not quite understand 
just how many youth are involved in this 
side camp in Vermont. It is not a regu- 
lar C. C. C. camp, as I understand it, but 
is only a side camp of a few individuals. 

Mr. ENGEL. It is a C. C. C. camp—a 
side camp with C. C. C. enrollees who are 
drawing their pay from the Government. 
I want to say that this was done without 
the knowledge of Mr. McEntee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I am 
glad to hear the gentleman make that 
statement. I am sure that a vast ma- 
jority of Members of Congress, irrespec- 
tive of political affiliation, have a pro- 
found respect for Mr. McEntee. He has 
done an outstanding job and certainly 
the 300,000 other fine young men in the 
C. C. C. camps should not be judged by 
a handful of smart-aleck or nitwit col- 
lege boys in one small side camp who 
evidently have no conception of what 
this Civilian Conservation Corps is all 
about. 

I will say further, if the gentleman will 
permit, I agree wholeheartedly that the 
C. C. C. program is intended to assist 
unemployed and needy boys and young 
men only and deeply regret that even 
this small side camp was ever permitted 
to be established. Especially is it unfor- 
tunate that an alien should have been 
placed in charge of it. But I want to 
repeat that the entire C. C. C. program 
of 1,500 splendid C. C. C. camps, situated 
in every State in the Union, must not be 
judged by one side camp made up of some 
40 impractical, visionary university 
chaps who seem bent on giving out a lot 
of silly interviews. On the whole, I think 
the gentleman will admit that Mr. Mc- 
Entee and his organization are doing a 
splendid job. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. McEntee is abso- 
lutely not responsible in any way for 
this situation. He was not a member of 
the committee, and was not consulted 
with regard to these camps. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Casgey.] 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no quarrel with any- 
body with respect to this bill. The 
President has put his seal of approval 
upon $375,000,000. The Bureau of the 
Budget has put its seal of approval up- 
on $375,000,000, and the very able, earn- 
est, and patriotic gentlemen on the 
deficiency subcommittee have put their 
seal of approval upon that amount. I 
think that is inadequate. I have a lit- 
tle different viewpoint. I believe this is 
not the time to start retrenching on un- 
employment. I think now is the most 
favorable time in all our history to take 
care of the unemployment situation. I 
know it is natural for the average man 
to say, With all this great defense work 
going on anybody who wants to work 
ean get a job. Why bother with them? 
They are not useful fellows who want 
to do a day’s work.” 

That is not true. I have here a map 
which shows the defense work in the 
country. I would like to have you Mem- 
bers from the South and you Members 
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from the Middle West areas look at this. 
Those black dots show where the de- 
fense work is going on. Look at that 
and see the vast area in this country 
that is untouched by defense work. 

We have at the present time on the 
rolls of the W. P. A. 1,900,000 men. It 
is estimated that if $375,000,000 is ap- 
propriated—that is what this bill car- 
ries—600,000 of those present men on the 
rolls will be forced off the rolls, forced 
out of work and into the army of unem- 
ployed. But the point I make is this, 
we are appropriating billions and bil- 
lions for defense. We did not even put 
a $7,000,000,000 ceiling on the lease-lend 
bill, and here we are, niggardly dealing 
with the proposition of making democ- 
racy work. You have citizens who al- 
ways have been employed. Down below 
them you have citizens who were never 
on the W. P. A. because some member 
of the family was working or because 
they had not exhausted their assets. 
Below them you have these people who 
are eligible for the W. P. A. to the tune 
of 1,000,000; 1,000,000 of them in this 
country in addition to the present 
1,900,000 who are being carried, unskilled 
but healthy and ready and willing to 
work and certified by their local com- 
munities as eligible to work. 

I say the thing to do now is to give 
them a share of this democracy. The 
thing to do is to lick this problem of un- 
employment by giving them work. We 
have the ball on the l-yard line. Let 
us not fumble it. This is no time to de- 
sert the unemployment problem. We 
might have thrown up our hands some 
years ago in utter impotency, and with a 
feeling of helplessness because it was so 
vast, but now we have got the problem 
practically licked. Are we going to shut 
the door in the face of all of those people 
by passing this bill which carries only 
$375,000,000 and which will leave 2,000,- 
000 people not cared for? ‘You talk of 
democracy, you talk of life, and you talk 
of liberty, and you talk of the pursuit of 
happiness, but these people do not under- 
stand you. There is no life worth living 
unless there is an opportunity to work. 
I have preached that ever since I came to 
this Congress. 

I want every able man who desires to 
work to be given the opportunity to work. 
If private industry does not do it then I 
say it is a responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER] such time as 
he may desire. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
just listened attentively to my friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. ENGEL], and I want to join him in 
urging that the ones who are placed in our 
C. C. C. camps as directors and in fact the 
whole personnel of such camps, whether 
it be C. C. C. or any other camps which 
are paid for out of Federal funds be 
manned with a personnel that has al- 
ready proven by experience that they are 
leaders who have practiced prior to their 
camp assignment, the teaching of the 
fundamentals of our Government and 
that they be individuals who are physical- 
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ly fit, morally strong, and spiritual be- 
lievers and followers of a recognized 
Christian faith in God Almighty. 

Now, with reference to W. P. A. In one 
of my counties, Fayette County, Pa., one 
of the three counties in the State having 
the most unemployment, outside of Pitts- 
burgh or Philadelphia, the reason for 
this unemployment is that Fayette Coun- 
ty is largely a soft-coal-mining county 
and that machinery has replaced men 
thus leaving many men who have spent 
all their working days digging coal, un- 
employed. Of course, we all understand 
that if a man goes into the coal mines 
when he is 18 or 19 years of age and 
works there till he is 45 or 50 it is hard 
for him to turn his hand to any other 
kind or type of employment. As a result 
he cannot get private employment in in- 
dustry if he is thrown out of the coal 
mines. 

In Fayette County with a population of 
200,000 in 1932 56 percent were on some 
form of relief. More than 30,000 men and 
boys were out of employment. Since that 
time private employment has absorbed all 
but about 6,000 eligible for W. P. A. work. 

The following factors concerning the 
W. P. A. employees are most interesting. 
As of January 1, 1941, there was em- 
ployed in Fayette County on W. P. A. 830 
receiving a salary of $68.40, or more. Of 
this number of 830 only 124 received a 
Salary of more than $100 a month. In 
other words, 700 of them, foremen, as- 
sistant foremen, timekeepers, unit su- 
pervisors, roller operators, chief clerks, 
stonemasons, and so forth receive less 
than $100 a month. Of this number, 830, 
161 were over 55 years of age, and 220 
were between 45 and 55 years of age, or 
about one-half above 45. Furthermore, 
of this number, 830, 265 of them owned 
their own homes, but 156 of these 265 did 
not have a clear title to their homes. 
They had a mortgage on their home or 
borrowed money or some other incum- 
brance. Now, if they lost their jobs they 
would lose their homes. There are no 
defense industries in my district, and, 
therefore, not only the men above 45 that 
I refer to that industry docs not want, 
but most of them under 45 do not have 
the opportunity to get private employ- 
ment, and, therefore, W. P. A. project 
work is a necessity in that community in 
order to keep men working. Also, of the 
830 men I refer to, only 255 of them are 
under 35 years of age. Of this number, 
255, less than 40 would be eligible under 
the general application of the rules gov- 
erning selective service to go into one of 
the avenues of Army training. Two 
things to be done to help out in such a 
situation. 

First. W. P. A. could put on an exten- 
sive gardening project this year through- 
out the Nation. In that case more than 
one-half of these 830 men would, and 
could, use their days off, and their eve- 
nings in cultivating and raising vege- 
tables for their own family consumption, 
such as potatoes, tomatoes, corn, beets, 
beans, peas, carrots, spinach, turnips, and 
the like. W. P. A. would furnish the 
equipment to plow the ground and pre- 
pare it, and furnish the seed, and, of 
course, supervise the work to see to it 
that the man who planted it would care 
for it until it was gathered. 
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Second. We must find profitable em- 
ployment in all districts in the Nation 
where we find these large groups of men 
over 45 if we are going to continue to 
build a strong race of physically, men- 
tally, morally, and spiritually fit men. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the Dele- 
gate from Hawaii [Mr. Kine]. 


HAWAII AND THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, in recent 
legislation, when it was desired to ex- 
press this Nation’s preeminent interest 
in the destinies of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, there has been evidence of some 
confusion as to what is comprised within 
that hemisphere. In the colloquy be- 
tween two Members over a proposed 
amendment to the lend-lease bill which 
would limit the use of our manpower to 
the Western Hemisphere, it was even 
suggested that this would prevent the 
United States from sending its troops to 
Hawaii. 

The confusion as to what does comprise 
the Western Hemisphere would in this 
case not only leave Hawaii out of the 
Union but even relegate it to another 
hemisphere. It would seem desirable that 
a clear-cut definition of the term “West- 
ern Hemisphere” be made and accepted 
by Congress and the American people as 
the sphere which this Nation proposes to 
defend. 

The ordinary dictionary definition of 
“hemisphere” is a half sphere, or, geo- 
graph'cally, one-half of the terrestrial 
globe, divided either by the Equator into 
a northern and southern hemisphere, or 
by a meridian of longitude into a western 
and eastern hemisphere. The meridian 
of Greenwich, England, is the starting 
point for the division of the earth into 
meridians of longitude, and such me- 
ridians are numbered east and west, re- 
spectively, from that point to the one 
hundred and eightieth meridian, which 
cuts across the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean Theoretically the terrestrial 
globe is divided into two hemispheres by 
the meridian of longitude running 
through Greenwich, at 0°, and this one 
hundred and eightieth meridian—in this 
case everything west of Greenwich to the 
one hundred and eightieth meridian 
would be in the Western Hemisphere. 

Practically the eastern limit of the 
Western Hemisphere has been variously 
chosen primarily to include the conti- 
nents of North and South Am 2rica with- 
in it, and either include or e clude Ice- 
land and parts of Greenland. Apparently 
no western limit has ever been clearly 
defined. The Americas constitute the 
principal land area of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. How far it shall extend east and 
west of the American Continents has 
never been formally decided. 

Hawaii, lying between 154° and 160° 
west longitude, is undoubtedly within the 
Western Hemisphere. If the western 
meridian of this hemisphere excluded 
Hawaii it would likewise exclude a large 
part of Alaska. 

How far west of Hawaii the Western 
Hemisphere extends is a matter for 
geographers to determine. Col. Lawrence 
Martin, Chief of the Maps Division of the 
Library of Congress, has given consider- 
able thought to the question. His re- 
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searches apparently estabiish that the 
eastern limit of this hemisphere has been 
fairly well fixed at 20° west longitude, 
with certain deviations so as to exclude 
the Azores and Cape Verde Islands from 
this hemisphere and include the whole of 
Greenland and Iceland, which islands 
the twentieth meridian cuts through. He 
suggests that the western limit be the 
international date line, which in the main 
follows the one hundred and eightieth 
meridian. 

These boundaries for the Western 
Hemisphere, with the adjustments to ex- 
clude from it or bring within it islands 
or island groups that historically or 
economically should be taken in or left 
out of it, appear to be the best definition 
so far proposed. This definition, or any 
other one which would be acceptable to 
the United States, would inevitably in- 
clude Hawaii within the Western Hemi- 
sphere. No restrictive legislation, under 
any possible interpretation of the term 
Western Hemisphere, could possibly ex- 
clude the incorporated Territory of Ha- 
waii as a part of the responsibility of the 
United States toward the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and there are no grounds for the 
apprehensions expressed in the colloquy 
to which I have referred. 

I am, however, concerned that, in the 
uncertainties of the future, we may over- 
look the importance of the middle Pacific 
area, particularly that part of which, 
lying east of the one hundred and 
eightieth meridian, is likewise within the 
Western Hemisphere. Islands and island 
groups within this area could conceivably 
be a menace to our security and to cur 
trade and commerce with Australasia. 
These islands are today a part of the 
British and the French empires. If no 
change in sovereignty occurs, it would be 
unnecessary for the United States to as- 
sert its dominant interest as to their dis- 
posal. If the democracies of Australia 
and New Zealand, with whom some of 
these island groups have close economic 
and political ties, are in a position to 
maintain themselves we may view with 
equanimity their control of the islands 
in this area. 

Under any other circumstances, how- 
ever, the United States should take an 
active interest in the fate of the scattered 
islands of the Central Pacific, and not 
permit them to fall into the hands of an 
antagonistic power. In our preoccupa- 
tion with the more important problems 
of the Atlantic and the Caribbean we 
should not overlook our vital interests in 
the Pacific. Hawaii’s strategic position 
makes it the western outpost of our na- 
tional defense, and as the Delegate from 
that territory, I feel it incumbent upon 
me to call attention to this area. My 
familiarity with many of the islands in 
question prompts me to urge that Amer- 
ica include in its national policy as great 
a degree of watchfulness over the Pacific 
area as in the Caribbean area. 

When Congress expressed a national 
policy through a joint resolution that no 
changes of sovereignty of European colo- 
nies in the Western Hemisphere should 
occur without the approval of the United 
States, I noted that the discussion con- 
cerned itself primarily with the islands of 
the Atlantic and the Caribbean and the 
continental possessions of such powers. 
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Fearing that the more remote islands in 
the middle Pacific, although equally 
within the Western Hemisphere, might 
not have been included in this expres- 
sion of policy, I addressed a letter to the 
President of the United States under date 
of July 4, 1940, which I quote herewith. 
The western boundary of the Western 
Hemisphere should be generally accepted 
as the one hundred and eightieth merid- 
ian, and the doctrine asserted by the 
Congress would therefore automatically 
apply to the islands enumerated, with two 
exceptions. I should like to propose that 
those exceptions, the Gilbert and Ellice 
Island groups, lying in whole or in part 
beyond the one hundred and eightieth 
meridian, be included within the defini- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere under 
the provisions of this joint resolution. 
The variations already adopted from the 
exact meridian are sufficient precedents 
for such a course. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 4, 1940. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, = 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Present: The concern of the 
people of the United States as to what might 
happen to the colonies and possessions of 
European powers in the Western Hemisphere 
has found expression in a joint resolution of 
Congress (S. J. Res. 271 and H. J. Res. 556). 
I assume that the resolution expresses our 
interest in the areas extending both east and 
west of the North and South American Con- 
tinents and that the American people are as 
much interested in the one direction as in 
the other. 

While I know of no formal definition of 
the phrase “Western Hemisphere,” it seems 
reasonable to set its western limits at the 
one hundred and eightieth meridian. Re- 
gardless of what definition is accepted, 1 sin- 
cerely hope that our preoccupation with the 
Caribbean and the continental Americas will 
not divert our attention from the very real 
problem in the Pacific area. I should like 
to urge that in considering this matter due 
thought be given to the question of the sov- 
ereignty of the islands in the South Pacific 
which lie, in the main, east of the one hun- 
dred and eightieth meridian. 

Perheps of first importance is the question 
of the sovereignty of the so-called America 
or Line Islands—Christmas, Washington, and 
Fanning, especially in view of the establish- 
ment of a naval air base at Palmyra, which is 
at the western end of this group of islands. 
Christmas Island is the largest atoll in the 
world, ideal as a base for sea or land planes. 
Fanning Island is now a cable station for the 
British cable from Canada to Australasia, 
while Washington Island is of minor import- 
ance except for its proximity to these other 
islands. Possession of these isles by a possibly 
inimical foreign power would be very detri- 
mental to the interests of the United States. 

Of next importance, perhaps, is the ques- 
tion of the sovereignty of the Gilbert, Ellice, 
and Phoenix Islands and of the Union or 
Tokelau group. Of these groups the Gilbert 
Islands are practically all west of the one 
hundred and eightieth meridian, but Ameri- 
can control there would be a valuable offset 
to foreign control of the Marshall Islands, 
which are just northwest of the Gilbert Is- 
lands. The Ellice Islands straddle the one 
hundred and eightieth meridian, but which- 
ever power controls this area of the Pec fic 
should, almost necessarily, include them as 
well as the Phoenix and Tekelau groups with- 
in its jurisdiction. The United States has 
at present an informal agreement with Great 
Eritain for the joint occupation of Canton 
and Enderbury Islands, in the Phoenix group; 
but such joint possession would probably be 
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impracticable if a power other than the 
United States should succeed to Great Brit- 
ain's interests there, and it would most cer- 
tainly be to the advantage of the United 
States to exercise sole control over the entire 
group. 

Transfer of sovereignty over British Samoa 
to some other foreign power would be hardly 
tolerable in view of the interests of the 
United States in American Samoa. The more 
natural development would be for the whole 
Samoan group of islands to come under United 
States sovereignty. 

All of the islands so far mentioned, to- 
gether with the scattered isles due south of 
the Line Islands, sometimes called the 
Northern Cook Group, are a part of the 
British Empire. The islands comprising 
French Oceania are equally the concern of 
the United States. The Marquesas Islands 
in particular are important because of their 
geographical relationship to the Panama 
Canal. It would be unfortunate to have 
them fall into hostile hands. Of only 
slightly less importance are the Tuamotu 
Archipelago, the Society Islands, the Tubuai 
Islands, and the many other islands in this 
vicinity under French sovereignty. 

It is more of an open question whether or 
not the Cook Group, the Fiji Islands, and 
the semi-independent Tongan Group should 
be included in any consideration of Ameri- 
can interests in the Pacific, but I do feel that 
the disposition of those islands in this area 
close to the Equator or to the one hundred 
and eightieth meridian is a matter of vital 
concern to the United States, In our pri- 
mary occupation with matters closer to the 
American continents, I hope that these is- 
lands will not be allowed to fall into other 
foreign hands without full deliberation on 
the possible consequences of such a realine- 
ment. The acquiescence of the United States 
in the occupation of the Palau, Marianas, 
Caroline, and Marshall Islands by a foreign 
power at the conclusion of the World War 
is now generally conceded to have been an 
error. Even if there are still good reasons 
for our then Pacific policy, certainly differ- 
ent considerations should apply with respect 
to the islands east of the one hundred and 
eightieth meridian, so that a repetition of the 
1918 policy would be unthinkable. Claims 
by foreign powers such as have been re- 
ported in recent news releases of a dominant 
interest in the South Seas should not apply 
to the southeastern Pacific. 

Very probably these matters have already 
been fully considered; but, for fear that we 
may impair our position in the Pacific by 
default, I have ventured to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that these islands are a part 
of the Western Hemisphere and properly 
within the sphere of our legitimate interests. 

With highest personal regards, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
S. W. KING. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and to include therein a letter I addressed 
to the President of the United States last 
year. I secured permission in the House 
to insert this letter in my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Connery], 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in agreement with those of my colleagues 
who have taken this floor this afterncon 
to point out the total inadequacy of the 
appropriation called for in this bill of 
$375,000,000 for continuance of the Work 
Projects Administration during the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year. 
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In these days of voting billions for na- 
tional defense, and rightfully so, I think, 
I am afraid that many of us are inclined 
to forget the great degree of distress and 
privation which still is prevalent through- 
out this country because of the impossi- 
bility of unemployed persons to secure 
jobs. 

The slash in this appropriation is pre- 
sumably based upon the fact that in- 
creased production in private industry in 


the national-defense program is absorb- ` 


ing the unemployed to such extent that 
this tremendous and too-sudden scaling 
down of W. P. A. workers is justified. To 
my mind it is not justified, and I feel that 
this cut in appropriations is too drastic 
at this particular time. 

I am not so unreasonable as to suggest 
that the national-defense program has 
not and will not in the future absorb a 
considerable number of unemployed, but 
every Member of this House knows that 
those previously unemployed persons who 
have so far been successful in securing 
jobs through the national-defense pro- 
gram are those who are skilled workers, 
men and women who have had training 
and experience in a trade of skill. 

In addition to that, it has been only 
natural that manufacturers and produ- 
cers, working under Government con- 
tracts, in increasing the working person- 
nel of their plants and factories, have 
selected such youth as are available 
throughout the country. Many of these 
younger boys and girls, who have had the 
good fortune to secure employment, never 
were eligible for certification for work as 
relief workers on the W. P. A. and there- 
fore the absorbing of this group by no 
means lessens the great load of eligibles. 

In dealing with the question of how 
much should be spent to continue the 
W. P. A., I feel that the appropriation 
should not be based solely upon the in- 
crease in number of workers taken into 
private industry through the operation 
of our defense program, but should, in 
addition to that, be based upon the num- 
ber of applicants who are proving them- 
selves legitimately eligible for relief em- 
ployment. 

There are vast areas of this country 
that are almost wholly untouched by the 
benefits of national-defense production; 
there are individuals over 40 years of age 
whose only recourse for work is the 
W. P. A., because private industry will not 
give them consideration. These areas and 
these individuals must be protected, and 
therefore I feel no drastic cuts should be 
made in W. P. A. funds until we are cer- 
tain that such cuts will not result in addi- 
tional misery and suffering for those who 
are relying upon us to protect them and 
their families and to make them secure. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
KEEFE] 10 minutes. : 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, when 
the original basic act providing for the 
establishment of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps was enacted it was argued 
upon the floor of this House that it was 
an emergency measure. It was claimed 
that it was designed to provide work re- 
lief for the unemployed youth of the 
land which would enable the young men 
admitted to the program to make a con- 
tribution out of their wages to help 
support their dependents. It was thor- 
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oughly understood that the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps program was to be tem- 
porary in character, to serve a temporary 
purpose. Like all temporary measures 
enacted under the New Deal it is now 
claimed that it has reached a point in 
our national economy where it ought ta 
be looked upon as a permanent part of 
our institutions of government. Be- 
cause of a growing sentiment that the 
Civilian Conservation Corps has served 
a useful purpose—and I agree it has—I 
have supported it, although I think it has 
cost more money per enrollee than was 
necessary. The question resolves itself, 
however, for the ultimate consideration 
of the Congress, and I am warning you 
again this afternoon, as has the gentle- 
man from South Dakota and the gentle- 
man from Michigan, that in the near 
future the Congress is going to be pre- 
sented squarely with the question as to 
what the C. C. C. program is going to be. 

There are forces at work in this coun- 
try now which are determined to remold 
and recast the whole program of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. In my 
judgment, from listening to the hearings 
the other day, I am satisfied these forces 
are determined to take it away from the 
present management of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and ultimately come 
before this Congress for legislation that 
will provide a compulsory work program 
in America. Such a program is being 
sponsored by this man Huessy, who has 
been referred to here this afternoon. 

I am therefore taking these 10 minutes 
to amplify what has been said in order 
that you may begin to acquaint your- 
selves with that program, the little ex- 
periment of the so-called side camp at 
Sharon, Vt. This is only the beginning, 
but it is proposed to establish three of 
these camps, and ultimately infiltrate the 
idea through the entire C. C. C. program. 

I call your attention to what the De- 
partment of Agriculture has to say as to 
8 A this thing is necessary. Just listen 
o this: 


One of the severest critcisms of the 
C. C. C.— 


and I am reading from a letter written 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] 
under date of January 24, 1941 


One of the severest criticisms of the C. C. C. 
is that as presently organized it has tended 
to develop an un-American sort of class sys- 
tem. Since all the boys were from relief or 
near-relief families, there has been a strong 
tendency among both the enrollees them- 
Selves and the general public to regard the 
O. O. C. as a sort of dumping ground for 
youth of a special social class. This ten- 
dency toward sharp differences in the back- 
ground of and the general attitude toward 
men of different classes is one that, obvi- 
ously, is very dangerous to our American way 
of life. Certainly it is not a tendency that 
should be encouraged by the Government. 

It was our thought that if the C. C. C. ex- 
perience is valuable ir building good citi- 
zens for a democracy out of boys from relief 
families, it is equally yaluable for other young 
men. 


There is the philosophy of this man 
Huessy, who has been referred to, trans- 
lated exactly into this opinion and criti- 
cism of the present C. C. C. by the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is but the forerunner of a pro- 
gram that will make for a compulsory 
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work system such as Dr. Huessy estab- 
lished in Germany and Austria; and the 
background of it is going to be on the 
basis that the youth of America who are 
taken from relief families and placed in 
the C. C. C. camps are a social affliction 
to our democracy and that we must take 
boys from other families and put them in 
with these relief boys in order that we 
may break down this social distinction 
that is claimed to have arisen under the 
C. C. C. program. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
here an article in a Washington paper 
that has been written since that time 
which states that the theory of taking 
these overprivileged boys and putting 
them into the camps was to develop a su- 
perior type of leadership for the other 
boys. I do not, therefore, understand 
how that would break down class distinc- 
tions. It seems to me rather to be a 
program of bringing in these elite boys 
to develop a superior type of leader. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, he 
further says in this letter, and I quote 
now from the letter in answer to the 
gentleman’s question: 

It seemed particularly worth while for 
the camps to include a fair sprinkling of 
young men from all different backgrounds. 
By giving them a common experience of 
hard and useful work, we feel that we can 
help them to understand one another and 
thereby help to break down the walls be- 
tween classes. 


Mr. Chairman, I am not passing this 
afternoon upon the question whether this 
proposal or this experiment is right or 
wrong. I am calling this to your at- 
tention because it is already a part of the 
fabric that is being woven in our national 
life here in America and you must face 
the issue sooner or later as to whether or 
not you are going to take an agency 
that was designed as a temporary expedi- 
ent of relief and transform it into a 
permanent agency of our Government 
that will compel work to be done by 
young people from all classes of society 
under the program announced and spon- 
sored by Dr. Huessy. 

{Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask why Dr. Huessy, a German alien who 
has been here since 1933, who was the 
father of these work camps in Germany 
and Austria, should be permitted to 
spend 7 years selling his idea, and finally 
sell it to Dorothy Thompson, who appar- 
ently sold it to the administration to the 
extent that the first work camp is now 
established at Sharon, Vt.? I diréct your 
attention to this program. We are hold- 
ing hearings now to investigate the entire 
situation, and I think the Members of 
the Congress who voted this afternoon 
for America and American ideals and 
American institutions and who told the 
country where we stand, better go a lit- 
tle bit further than just give lip service 
to a vote, and investigate this program, 
which I think strikes at the very heart 
of our American institutions. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, with the major por- 
tions of this particular bill I have no 
quarrel. With the part of it relating to 
the W. P. A., I am taking the position 
that I have always taken—that it is not 
a relief measure but more or less a 
“racket” designed to demoralize our peo- 
ple and to bring more distress on our 


land. 


Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is it not a fact that the 
estimate contained in this appropriation 
represents the advice of the President of 
the United States with reference to the 
requirements of the W. P. A.? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct; there is 
no question about that. 

Mr. KEEFE. And it represents, does 
it not, the opinion of those in charge of 
the administration of W. P. A.? 

Mr.TABER. That is what they tell us. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is what they say. 
And the gentleman has presented to the 
Congress in this bill exactly what the 
President of the United States himself, 
who is a great humanitarian, so it is said, 
and who always has the interest and wel- 
fare of the common people at heart, has 
asked the Congress to give, and the gen- 
tleman and his committee has given what 
they asked for. Is that not true? 

Mr. TABER. The committee has 
voted to give W. P. A. just exactly what 
the President asked for. I do not know 
about his being a great humanitarian. 
I think he did more to bring distress on 
the ordinary people of the country than 
anyone else ever did. 

Mr. BEITER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BEITER. Is that reflected in the 
bank deposits and business conditions 
throughout the country? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; it is; and the ter- 
rible time that folks have to get work. 
Even in these times, Whzn they allege 
that times are better—and they say times 
are better—the greatest admirers of the 
President are here today trying to raise 
the size of this bill. They tell us at the 
same time that the employment upon 
Federal construction projects has gone 
up 400,000 at a time when W. P. A. em- 
ployment has gone down 350,000. They 
tell us at the same time that the employ- 
ment rolls in private employment in this 
country has gone up 2,000,000 while the 
W. P. A. employment has only gone down 
350,000. 

Some folks have told us that our insti- 
tutions and our industries are unable to 
absorb the older workers. I know that 
in a great many cases private employers 
are absorbing the older workers. The 
only time that a man has trouble finding 
employment is when he has allowed the 
W. P. A. to so demoralize his habits of 
industry that he is not able to get a 
job. That is the kind of people who are 
not able to get jobs today and it is be- 
cause the W. P. A. has demoralized them. 

I had some projects going on in my 
part of the country in the past summer 
and they were worse than before. They 
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leaned on their shovels a little harder. 
They were a little slower doing their 
work than they ever were before. It was 
the most demoralizing set-up that ever 
has been seen in that part of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not the only 
trouble with that outfit. It is indulging 
in all kinds of cheap-skate political 
activity. Ihold in my hand a letter writ- 
ten in Zanesville, Ohio, demanding that 
a man file a statement of poltical policy, 
showing what poltical party he belongs 
to, before he could get a job. 

Mr. BEITER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TABER. Not at this time. 
not the time or I would. 

Mr. Chairman, I had the privilege of 
looking over a lot of information that 
came from reliable sources, from differ- 
ent parts of the country, showing the 
type of activities that this outfit is in- 
dulging in, giving work to favorites and 
denying it to those who are most in 
need—in other words, playing politics all 
the time. We all know the kind of 
racket that it played with such things 
as the Commodity Credit Corporation 
last fall, when they passed out $14 
blankets to those they thought would 
vote for them. We all know that instead 
of doing a better job than has been done 
by other methods of doing public work, 
they are doing a poorer job and that 
their work does not hold up. We all know 
that it is a completely demoralizing cut- 
fit. Now, Mr. Chairman, maybe the 
House wants to go ahead and pass this 
W. P. A. bill again and give them fur- 
ther opportunity. The only good thing 
about it is that it is being cut down some, 
but it has not been cut down anywhere 
nearly commensurate with the rise in 
employment these people tell us exists. 

In this country we are spending in this 
fiscal year at the rate of a little better 
than five times as much on our Army 
projects as we spent a year ago; we are 
spending upon our Navy projects for the 
employment of people a little better than 
two and a half times what was being 
spent a year ago, and the ratio of such 
expenditure is rising day by day. 

I do not know how long our Congress 
is going to go along without any sense of 
responsibility to the people of this coun- 
try or to their morale. Are we going to 
destroy their morale entirely by keeping 
on with this set-up, that provides for a 
privileged class who do not work but who 
are trained to loaf? Ido not know; may- 
be we are. Sometime, someday, the 
people of this country will become so 
aroused that they will not stand for this 
kind of racketeering any longer, and we 
will have a riddance of this terrible 
scourge. 

Maybe it is not the time to wipe it out, 
maybe it is time to temporize, maybe it 
is time to continue to carry these folks 
along in this way, when by putting the 
responsibility on the localities and pro- 
viding them with the funds to operate the 
thing we could get along and do the 
things that need to be done honestly and 
decently, and not have this terrible racket 
going on. Someday the people are going 
to insist that it be done and that it be 
done right instead of wrong. Someday 
they are going to insist upon honesty in 
public service. I hope that day will come 
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soon. I hope we will not forever be 
cursed with this situation. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRAD- 
LEY.] 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, it was not my intention to 
make a speech upon this bill. I am in- 
formed that the figures are in accord 
with the recommendation of the Budget 
Bureau. While I intend to vote for the 
amendment which the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Vooruts] will offer, I can 
find nothing about which to enter into a 
serious quarrel with the committee. I 
believe they have done a very gocd job. 

However, after listening to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taser], I felt 
I had to say something in reply to what 
he has said. It is a pity, after he said he 
could find nothing serious to argue about 
himself and that he felt that perhaps we 
ought to continue this 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I did not say that. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I will 
yield, if the gentleman thinks I am mis- 
quoting him, 

Mr. TABER. That is just the situa- 
tion. I said that with reference to the 
other items in the bill. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I beg 
the gentleman’s pardon. 

It is a pity that the gentleman could 
not let the occasion go by without mak- 
ing such an attack, and support this 
measure, but I have to take issue with 
him with respect to his statements re- 
garding the workers on the W. P. A. 

Let me say at the outset that in my 
city—and it may seem strange to you 
when you realize how hard I have always 
fought for W. P. A.—this bill will not 
mean much; W. P. A. appropriations 
have not meant as much to us in the city 
of Philadelphia as they have meant to 
other sections of the country, because 
we have had a local Republican adminis- 
tration which has refused to cooperate 
and which has denied 20,000 to 30,000 
Philadelphians work on the W. P. A. for 
which funds were allotted to us. There- 
fore, my concern in this has been as much 
for the interest of the gentleman’s con- 
stituents as for my own. 

When the gentleman speaks of these 
people as having become demoralized 
through the W. P. A., I believe that is an 
ill-considered and an ill-founded state- 
ment to make about these people who, in 
my opinion, were impoverished long be- 
fore the present administration came 
into power, by practices which were en- 
gaged in under the governmental admin- 
istration of the gentleman’s own party. 
I should like to take the gentleman on a 
tour of the governmental establishments 
in my own city where the United States 
Government has cooperated with our 
W. P. A., and have him hear the testi- 
mony of the admirals and the generals 
who are commanding the governmental 
agencies such as the navy yard, the 
Frankford Arsenal, the quartermaster’s 
depot, and the other agencies in Phila- 
delphia, and I might say similar instances 
exist throughout the whole country. He 
will find that the W. P. A. workers have 
done a constructive job and are not 
shiftless shovel benders or leaners, as he 
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so heartlessly characterized them. I 
think it is an injustice to them. They 
have merely demanded the right to work. 
The buildings they have constructed and 
the others which they have renovated 
give adequate testimony to the fact that 
they have earned the $52.50, and less in 
many cases, that the United States has 
paid them to keep them off the relief 
rolls, and enable them to get back their 
Self-respect, under a President of the 
United States, who the gentleman pre- 
tends to believe, is not a humanitarian. 

I am willing to stand and fall by what 
the W. P. A. has done, and the accom- 
plishments will refute all the charges the 
gentleman has made here, and that he 
has expressed every time a W. P. A. bill 
is under consideration. I recall that last 
year or th year before, when we consid- 
ered a W. P. A. bill, the gentleman took 
the floor and said that if he had his way 
he would repeal the W. P. A. law, the 
wage-hour law, and many other humani- 
tarian measures which have been enacted 
by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to my distinguished colleague the 
Democratic whip of the House. 

Mr. BOLAND. I wonder if the gentle- 
man who preceded the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania would say that the educa- 
tional department of the W. P. A. is 
detrimental or demoralizing, in view of 
the great fact that they did educate so 
many aliens to become naturalized citi- 
zens. This great work that was accom- 
plished, particularly in our State, is a 
great credit to the W. P. A. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I be- 
lieve the gentleman has stated something 
which is a worth-while contribution, and 
that is so. 

I should like to say also that if the 
gentleman would make a tour of the 
various schools throughout the United 
States right now and see these men who 
were taken from the relief rolls availing 
themselves of the opportunity, through 
W. P. A. projects, to learn a trade, he 
would realize how sincere they are, and 
would be thankful that we have such an 
agency as the W. P. A. in this adminis- 
tration. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RICH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I probably 
can best express what I think of the bill 
before us by reading a letter I have just 
received. As I have not received per- 
mission to state from whom I have re- 
ceived this letter, I wll give you simply 
the information that it comes from a 
State west of the Mississippi River. It 
is addressed to me, and it reads as fol- 
lows: 

May we submit to you the following brief 
outline of our views on the above vital 
matter: 

1. W. P. A. was established as a relief 
agency, but with millions being spent for 
defense the supply of labor in the construc- 
tion industry is fast being depleted and 
all on W. P. A. rolls should be released as 
rapidly as they can be absorbed into private 
industry. 

2. Instead of diminishing relief rolls, 
W. P. A. is as large or larger than ever and 
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is carrying on a vigorous program of expan- 
sion into all phases of the construction of 
buildings, airports, roads, dams, etc., taking 
this work from the taxpaying construction 
industry. 

3. Congressional investigation has proven 
conclusively that W. P. A. is not an eco- 
nomical organization, spending from two to 
five times as much for a given piece of work 
as it can be done by the regular contract 
system. Nor is it an efficient organization, 
since it takes from two to five times as long 
to complete a project as it does private oper- 
ators. (See Investigation and Study of 
W. P. A., hearings under H. Res. 130, pt. 1, 
1939.) 

4. The two reasons given in 3 should be 
sufficient for not using W. P. A. in the defense 
program, but, nevertheless, large defense 
construction projects for airports, etc., have 
been delegated to this agency. 

5. Locally, 90 percent of the projects which 
under normal conditions were let on con- 
tract basis are now being done by W. P. A., 
thereby putting our Government into direct 
competition with ourselves—the taxpayers— 
who must try to make enough out of the 
other 10 percent to pay our share of the 90 
percent which has been taken from us. If 
this is to continue, W. P. A. and other gov- 
ernmental agencies will no doubt expand 
into cther industries until we will have a 
Government not the “slave of the people,” 
but rather the people “slaves of the Govern- 
ment,” which is the thing that at present 
we are supposed to be arming against with 
all of the preparations for war. 

We sincerely hope that you will agree with 
our viewpoint to the extent that you will 
do all in your power to divert this measure 
into channels that will tend to build up 
economical and efficient private industry 
rather than destroy it. 


I want to say now that I have al- 
ways been for private industry instead 
of operating by the Government when- 
ever that may be possible in order that 
the people of the country may have 
greater freedom to go ahead. If you give 
the 20,000,000 businessmen of this coun- 
try an opportunity, that is all they want. 
When they have such opportunity they 
can go out and create jobs and when 
they create jobs they expand their busi- 
ness and more people have jobs; but 
whenever we expand the Government 
and put the Government into business 
then we become socialistic and commu- 
nistic and for one I am not in sympathy 
with any movement that is going to take 
away from the individual the rights that 
the Government ought to give him 
whereby he can go ahead and create 
better opportunities, create more jobs, 
and then we will have the people off 
the pay roll of the Government and on 
to the pay roll of the contractors, and 
the contractors will then pay taxes to 
support the Government. You cannot 
have all the people on the Government 
pay roll and then expect the Govern- 
ment’s position to be any better than it 
is today when it is going into the red 
at the rate of from three and a half bil- 
lion dollars to nine billion dollars a year. 
In a brief time we will find that this 
can only mean the financial ruin of this 
Government of ours. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HinsHaw.] 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, last 
fall when the House was under a series 
of 3-day recesses I took the opportunity, 
as most of those here present did, to 
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return to my own district briefly. I spent 
2 or 3 weeks there and it was not very long 
after I arrived that I had my attention 
called to the national-defense education 
program that is going on in the city of 
Burbank, which is the home of the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation, an institution 
which has grown in the last few years 
from something like 1,600 or 2,000 men 
to approximately 20,000. 

During the debate today the subject 
has been brought up of W. P. A. and the 
transfer of W. P. A. workers from the 
rolls of the W. P. A. to private industry. 
I had occasion to investigate this so far 
as my own district was concerned and to 
do it as thoroughly as I could in a brief 
time, and I think the Members of the 
House and the members of the Appro- 
priations Committee in particular will 
be interested in hearing what I learned. 

In the first place, if I am correct in 
this statement, when the national-de- 
fense education program was under dis- 
cussion, as I recall it, the idea was that 
something in the neighborhood of 50 
percent of those who were to be educated 
for positions in industry under the na- 
tional-defense education program were to 
come from the relief rolls. They have at- 
tempted to do that in my district and I 
am going to tell you the results of the 
attempt. They brought these people who 
had first been carefully selected from the 
W. P. A. rolls in groups of 100 to 150 to 
be interviewed by the employment divi- 
sion of this aircraft corporation to de- 
termine, if possible, their potential apti- 
tude before they went into the educa- 
tional system. They appeared in com- 
pany with numerous foremen and time- 
keepers for they were brought under the 
auspices of the W. P. A. to the interview 
and this was part of the time they were 
spending in order to earn their regular 
wage. As the men approached the inter- 
viewers, as I was told by the interviewers 
themselves, they would lean across the 
table to the interviewer, two out of three 
of them, and would say, “Mister, do not 
put me down for this; I am satisfied where 
Iam,” or “Mister, I do not want this job; 
I am making all I want to make right 
now.” 

This represented 2 out of 3 of those who 
appeared before the interviewers and as 
to the other 1 out of 3 or we will say 30 
out of 100, 2 out of 3 of those were ap- 
parently not found to have the proper 
qualifications, and so the net result was 
that something in the neighborhood of 
12 to 14 out cf 100 were considered to be 
probably qualified for employment after 
education in the required skills and then 
they were taken into the school system, 
along with those who had regularly ap- 
plied, to be educated in the new skills 
that were to be required for their new 
service. 

The education system complained that 
most of those who came from the relief 
rolis to the National Defense Education 
System were not interested, they were 
inattentive to the studies being given 
them. They preferred to go outside and 
smoke or to talk while they were sup- 
posed to be stvdying, and when I say 
studying I mean learning the various 
skills that are required in the aircraft 
industry, so that as the net result of the 
entire program something less than 10 
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percent of all those who were brought by 
the W. P. A., and selected by the W. P. A., 
to take the National Defense Education 
program, and thereby qualify themselves 
for employment in private industry, only 
something like 10 percent were finally 
accepted. . 

That is a pretty poor record, and it is 
one that should give this House very 
Serious pause. I do not know exactly to 
what it can be ascribed. I hesitate to 
say. In Los Angeles at the present time 
we have, according to my reports, prac- 
tically no skilled workers that are on 
relief, or that are unemployed. Recently 
we had a project there for $300,000 in 
which the sponsor asked the W. P. A. to 
put up $100,000, one-third to come from 
the Government, and the other two- 
thirds to come from the sponsor. The 
local administrator informed the sponsor 
that there were no skilled workers, and 
consequently it was not desirable to go 
ahead with the program. When the local 
administrator was told that the sponsor 
did not seek to have skilled labor, but 
only unskilled labor, the project was 
approved. 

I think we are considering a very vital, 
a very fundamental question. We are 
considering young people, because it was 
young people who were brought before 
these interviewers, not the older ones for 
whom my colleague [Mr. VoorHis] has 
spoken, and for whom I have the deepest 
sympathy. They were young men, 25 to 
30 years of age, and younger. When we 
find people like that who will go up to 
the interviewer and say, “Do not take me 
for this program, my friend, I am per- 
fectly satisfied,” I do not know what the 
answer to it is, and if any6ne can tell 
me I would be very glad to know. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. BEITER. I do not know how they 
operate in the gentleman’s State, but in 
my State they have to be certified by the 
local relief agency prior to the time they 
get on the W. P. A. rolls. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is correct. 
That is the procedure in California. 

Mr, BEITER. And if offered a posi- 
tion in private industry and they turn it 
down, they are automatically taken off 
the W. P. A. rolls and get no relief of 
any kind. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I was trying to ex- 
plain that these men were to be offered 
national-defense education, with the 
idea that upon completing that educa- 
tion they would be offered employment. 
They said they did not want to go into 
the national-defense education, because 
they did not want the employment. The 
gentleman presents an entirely different 
situation. These people were not offered 
employment directly because they were 
absolutely unfitted for it. It was felt 
necessary that they should have some 
skill before they were taken into indus- 
try. Hence the invitation to take the 
national-defense education courses. 

Mr. BEITER. Even in that case in 
my State they would have automatically 
been taken off the relief rolls. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I do not believe that 
is the rule in our district. 

Mr. BEITER. The gentleman was 
pointing out that some sponsor of a 
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project sought to contribute two-thirds 
and the Government only one-third, 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is correct. 

Mr. BEITER. But that there were no 
skilled laborers for the project. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Exactly. 

Mr. BEITER. Is not that the object 
of the W. P. A—to take care of the 
unskilled men? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I understand the 
object is to take care of all those unem- 
ployed and in need after certification. 
Evidently there are very few skilled 
workers who are unemployed. 

Mr. BETTER. And whether skilled or 
unskilled, it is found out that those still 
on W. P. A. rolls are unskilled men, not 
skilled. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I cannot yield fur- 
ther. Very evidently that is true today, 
at least in my section of the country. 

I think that this thing goes a little 
deeper than we have heretofore thought. 
I do not know that I am correct in my 
view, but I offer it for consideration. 
Do not laugh when I hand this out, be- 
cause it has been spoken of before else- 
where by others, and perhaps it is funny 
but I do not think so. There is a cer- 
tain lack of vital force in these people 
after they have been on relief for a 
while, or after they have been on the 
W. P. A. rolls. There is a lack of desire 
to go places and do things. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 minutes more. 

Mr. HINSHAW. There is a lack of de- 
sire to go places and to do things, there 
is a lack of incentive, there is a lack of 
wanting to go out and do and dare. 
They are satisfied to stay where they are 
and they do not know why. I have an 
idea, and it is just my own idea from 
studies that I have made recently on the 
subject of diet, that the lack of a proper 
diet on their part has something to do 
with their lack of vitality and desire to 
go out and do things. I know that mem- 
bers of the national-defense organiza- 
tions here, in the Cabinet positions as 
well as in other positions, are investi- 
gating the subject of diet for the Army 
and the Navy, and even certain of our 
Cabinet officers are now taking extra 
vitamins into their diet in capsule form 
in order to build up their own resistance 
and ability to work longer hours, to build 
up their stamina and mental alertness. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Pardon me. I only 
have a few moments left. I would not 
be a bit surprised but what some of this 
trouble we are experiencing with the 
W.P. A. has to do with diet. It may mean 
that we ought to study fortification of 
diets for people of this kind with such 
vitamins as the “B” complex and others, 
in order to build up their inward feeling 
and desire to go out and do things, to 
build up their stamina, their “get up and 
go.” 

I simply throw that into your laps for 
what you may think it is worth. I am 
sure the Federal Security Agency and a 
number of good scientists are studying 
the subject generally, and I hope some- 
thing is arrived at shortly that will be of 
value in rehabilitating these people who 
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right now are of no use to themselves or 
anyone else. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, like the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, who preceded me, I had not in- 
tended to speak on this bill. The value 
of W. P. A. has been so fully demon- 
strated, its advantages are so generally 
recognized, and the sum provided here 
is so reasonable that there seemed to be 
little need for discussion. 

But in view of the unwarranted criti- 
cism voiced by some of the speakers, and 
inasmuch as the President has been men- 
tioned and reference made to his ap- 
proval of the program and of the amount 
provided in this bill, I would like to call 
attention to conditions existing through- 
out the country in the beginning of his 
administration. 

The Nation faced an unprecedented 
situation. The depression was at its 
worst. The number of unemployed 
mounted daily until city streets and coun- 
try highways were thronged with men 
looking for jobs. Men who were ready, 
willing, able, and anxious to work, men 
who had never known the slightest diffi- 
culty in providing for their families, sud- 
denly found themselves in a position 
where there was no work. Families which 
had always enjoyed an American stand- 
ard of living suddenly found themselves 
face to face with destitution, privation, 
and actual starvation. In that crisis—in 
that trying hour when all routine meas- 
ures had failed and the need was desper- 
ate—he announced a new doctrine, a new 
formula, a new program, a new philoso- 
phy, a new deal: That every man able to 
work and willing to work should have an 
opportunity to work. And then he made 
the startling announcement that inso- 
far as practical, the Government pro- 
posed to give him that opportunity. It 
was something new and untried. It was 
a departure. It was iconoclastic, but he 
courageously proceeded to put it into ef- 
fect and from the beginning it was suc- 
cessful. Under that remarkable plan 
more than 8,000,000 bread winners have 
heen given work. And under that pro- 
gram their families, representing more 
than 30,000,000 dependents, have been 
amply provided for—not through char- 
ity, not through alms, but through honest 
labor, through self-respecting, character- 
building employment. 

It was testified repeatedly before our 
committee and by those in a position to 
speak with authority that but for this 
program, that but for the work provided 
by W. P. A., there would have been riot- 
ing and bloodshed in every major city 
in the United States. We were told by 
the committee representing the mayors 
of the cities of the United States that 
police departments had been provided 
with supplies of tear gas and machine 
guns, with the expectation of having to 
cope with riots and street fighting of the 
most desperate character. What pre- 
vented it? Only one thing prevented it, 
and that was W. P. A.; work provided for 
men; the necessities of life provided for 
families through W. P. A. projects. It is 
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impossible to emphasize too strongly the 
era of bloodshed and violence and Na- 
tion-wide disorder from which the coun- 
try was saved by the timely and effec- 
tive organization of the W. P. A. 

But there are always those ready to 
exploit human suffering and capitalize 
unemployment and its attendant evils; 
and there are those even today who see 
in these 8,000,000 redeemed men, and 
these 30,000,000 dependents living in the 
peace and security of unbroken homes, 
nothing but racketeers, bums, rascals, 
loafers, and shovel leaners. 

These calumnies became so insistent 
that an investigation was demanded. 
And we did investigate it. We investi- 
gated it thoroughly. The Department of 
Justice investigated it. The F. B. I. in- 
vestigated it. The W. P. A. itself made a 
thorough investigation. And this House 
wasted $100,000 on an exhaustive investi- 
gation that contributed nothing that 
could not have been obtained by the usual 
committee hearings. 

At the close of that long and searching 
investigation Colonel Harrington himself 
testified that the investigation developed 
nothing that was of any service or pro- 
duced information or readjustment which 
he would not have secured himself 
through his own agencies. And no one 
disputed his conclusions, 

Of course, there were such minor de- 
linquencies as are to be found in any 
department; but less in proportion to 
size and rapidity with which organized 
than any similar department of the Gov- 
ernment. Here was a hastily gathered 
staff, spending billions of dollars, em- 
ploying millions of men, built up over- 
night, extending into every community 
in the United States, and yet none of 
these high-powered investigations were 
ever able to show that the W. P. A. had 
stolen a dollar or been guilty of mal- 
administration of any sort. And last 
May when the committee of investiga- 
tion made its report and it was debated 
at length on this floor, the Work 
Projects Administration and the integ- 
rity and efficiency of its management 
were vindicated on a roll call vote of 354 
ayes to 21 noes. 

The Works Progress Administration 
constitutes a remarkable chapter in the 
history of social legislation. Never be- 
fore have so many men been organized 
for labor on so many projects and on such 
a stupendous scale in such a short time 
under such trying conditions. It is a 
tribute to American enterprise and re- 
source, a vindication of the integrity of 
American administration, a record of 
which every American citizen may be 
proud. 

And the material accomplishments un- 
der W. P. A. are second only to its social 
and spiritual values. Its enduring mon- 
uments in public enterprises are to be 
found in every city and hamlet. It built 
highways. It constructed libraries, hos- 
pitals, schools, community halls, sanitary 
systems, water and sewage plants in com- 
munities which could never have provided 
these indispensable adjuncts of civiliza- 
tion for themselves. W. P. A. has fed mil- 
lions of hungry children in homes and 
schools and developed and maintained 
cultural activities that will enrich Amer- 
ican life through all the years to come. 
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It has added immeasurably to the total 
wealth of the United States. Under it 
we constructed or reconstructed one- 
seventh of all the highways in the United 
States. One-seventh of the greatest 
highway system the world has ever seen. 

We employed on W. P. A. projects in 
one State alone more men than were en- 
listed in the entire United States Army 
and Navy. These men had to be brought 
together quickly, under varying condi- 
tions, with no opportunity to test them. 
We had to depend upon the honesty and 
efficiency of the average American citizen 
as we found him in the average American 
community. And with this cross section 
of the Nation’s manhood and engineering, 
financial, and administrative capabilities 
we welded a force that solved the most 
menacing problem of our times. It met 
the situation. It provided jobs. It pro- 
tected against chaos. It saved millions 
from suffering and deprivation. It pre- 
served men’s self-respect. Its success is 
shown by the fact that the latest report 
lists only 1,950,000 men on the W. P. A. 
rolls out of the more than 8,000,000 who 
have been employed on W. P. A. projects. 
What has become of the rest? Where are 
the other more than 6,000,000 men? 
They have been tided ov2r this crucial 
period in their lives, they have been kept 
afloat; their families have been held to- 
gether until they could geb back into pri- 
vate industry, until they could again re- 
establish themselves, until they could be- 
come again, as they are today, self-re- 
liant, self-supporting, self-sufficient 
American citizens. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired; all 
time has expired. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read down to and including 
line 21, on page 2. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Barnes, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3204) making additional appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1941 urgently 
required for the Work Projects Admin- 
istration and certain other Federal agen- 
cies, and for other purposes, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein corre- 
spondence with Mr. Clarence Dykstra, 
president of the University of Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made in the Committee of 
the Whole and to include therein certain 
letters. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp immediately following the 
passage of the resolution appropriating 
money for the expenses of the Dies com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next I may address the House for 15 
minutes at the conclusion of the legis- 
lative program for the day. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


IDENTIFICATION AT WAR DEPARTMENT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Secretary of War, which was read: 


FEBRUARY 11, 1941. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: On January 31, 1941, I 
advised you of the security measures being 
instituted in the Munitions Building and 
the method of access thereto. 

Since that time it has come to my atten- 
tion that the present system unavoidably 
causes some delay to Members of Congress 
during rush periods. I appreciate the tre- 
mendous amount of business and the many 
calls upon the time of congressional Mem- 
bers and am most anxious to do anything I 
can compatible with adequate security, to 
expedite transaction of their business in the 
War Department. 

With this in view, I have established a 
“congressional desk“ at the Twentieth Street 
entrance to the Munitions Building. In ad- 
dition thereto, any Member of Congress who 
so desires will be issued a permanent identi- 
fication badge similar to that now worn by 
all officials of the War Department. This 
badge can be obtained if the Member in 
question will stop at the provost marshal's 
office upon his next visit to the Munitions 
Building or at any time convenient to him 
during working hours and have his photo- 
graph taken. Only a very few minutes are 
required to accomplish this. 

Your cooperation in bringing this to the 
attention of the Members of the House of 
Representatives will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolied a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by.the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution making 
an additional appropriation for the Mili- 
tary Establishment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941. 5 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Geson, for 1 week, on account 
of illness of wife. 

To Mr. Geyer of California, for 10 
days, on account of illness. 

To Mr. KOPPLEMANN, for today, on ac- 
count of death of associate. 
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To Mr. Stearns of New Hampshire, for 
balance of week, on account of illness in 
family. 

To Mr. SHEPPARD, indefinitely on ac- 
count of illness. 

To Mr. Green, for today, on account of 
serious illness in family. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Hoox] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


THE DIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of turmoil, when not only nations 
are arrayed against nations but philoso- 
phies and ideologies clash, faith is the 
only real armor against the onrush of 
paganism as arrayed against democracy, 
which is really the Christian or American 
way. In order to have faith in our Goy- 
ernment we must have faith in its agen- 
cies. In order to have faith in democ- 
racy we must have faith in those who are 
retained to make democracy work. The 
people of France, Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark, and Norway are now a haggard and 
disillusioned lot. They look back with 
bitterness on the changes in their be- 
loved countries and the suffering that is 
now theirs. They look back now on what 
they had, although at the time they had 
it they did not realize truly what a bless- 
ing it was. People cannot put their hearts 
into a fight without faith in their cause. 
People cannot fight that which we call 


un-American activities unless they can’ 


have faith in those who are conducting 
or supposed to be conducting the fight 
against un-American activities. Democ- 
racy is not just a series of political priv- 
ileges; it is not just universal suffrage, 
secret ballots, free courts, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of worship; democ- 
racy, with its belief in fair play, goes far 
beyond that; it is a way of living; it is a 
way of feeling. Americanism is nothing 
more or less, in my opinion, than faith in 
the democratic way of life. We can only 
build that faith by men who are sincere, 
men who are not selfish, men who are not 
interested only in tearing down those who 
may disagree with them. 

It might be enlightening for us to look 
at the scenes behind the scenes in Con- 
gress in approaching the subject I am 
about to discuss, and I warn those who 
may disagree with me tat it is not yet 
treason to reason. Tht people who are 
acquainted with the rrocedure here in 
Congress know that the real work of 
Congress is done in committees, and that 
one of the most powerful of these com- 
mittees as far as procedure is concerned 
is the Committee on Rules. It is ex- 
pected that the older and more experi- 
enced legislators only are eligible to mem- 
bership and that as such dignified and 
courteous treatment shall be accorded 
any Member of Congress who seeks to be 
heard. 

Three years ago this Congress and the 
American people realized that there 
were many organizations at work here in 
these United States subversively under- 
mining the faith in democracy in this 
Nation and we considered this as un- 
American. We realized the danger, and 
because of this realization we created 
what is known as the Committee to In- 
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vestigate Un-American Activities. The 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. DIes] was 
made chairman of this committee. The 
purpose for which the committee was 
created was to investigate the operations 
of these un-American groups, obtain the 
facts, and submit to Congress recom- 
mendations for remedial legislation in 
order that we might eliminate from our 
midst these various groups and individ- 
uals who were a menace to this Nation. 
It was the thought, I know, by each and 
every Member of this House that we 
would be furnished these facts and that 
legislation would be placed on the books 
so that the governmental agencies whose 
duty it is to investigate sabotage and 
treasonable acts against our Govern- 
ment and its people would be in a posi- 
tion to operate efficiently and effectively 
in the interest of America. Any com- 
mittee charged with this important duty 
should be very careful that the investiga- 
tors and the personnel employed by that 
committee should be free from suspicion 
and be real Americans with a back- 
ground that is unimpeachable, because 
of the fact that it is these investigators, 
these men who handle the work of the 
committee, that formulate the policy 
that is to be followed. I have no quarrel 
with the membership of my colleagues 
on this committee, but I do feel that the 
policy that has been established by the 
employees and the personnel, especially 
the investigators, is such that it is detri- 
mental to the best interests of this Gov- 
ernment. Ihave been warned by friends 
of mine that I should be very careful in 
what I say about the investigators of the 
Dies committee, because they would go 
to any length in building up a propa- 
ganda of smear against me. This does 
not deter me in what I consider my duty. 
Most of the Members of Congress who 
were here in the last session know what 
happened at that time. I was charged 
with placing forged instruments in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

As I said in the beginning, it might be 
enlightening for us to look at the scenes 
behind the scenes. William Dudley Pel- 
ley, one of the most dangerous Fascist- 
minded men in this Nation, and who 
headed a militant, antidemocratic, 
anti-Semitic, and pro-Hitler organiza- 
tion known as the Silver Shirts, was the 
center of this storm. It was his signa- 
ture that was supposed to be forged to 
these letters. David D. Mayne was sup- 
posed to be the forger. A little history 
leading up to what happened might be 
in order at this time. By the way, Wil- 
liam Dudley Pelley is still at large spread- 
ing venom of antidemocratic propa- 
ganda. Why? I forced him to appear 
before the Rules Committee. What has 
the Dies committee done about it? He 
still roams at large, although through 
my efforts I forced the issue that brought 


him before the Dies committee, and you 


know well what happened. He is still 
carrying on his pro-Hitler propaganda. 
The expense accounts of the Dies com- 
mittee that are on file in Mr. Shank’s 
office, which is the disbursing office of 
Congress, is very interesting although in 
order to get the story it would take months 
of research to decipher the expense’ ac- 
counts, It is very interesting to note, 
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however, that David D. Mayne, the man 
who was supposed to be the forger of 
these letters was in the employ and on 
the expense account of the Dies commit- 
tee with the knowledge of its investigators 
at the time that these letters were forged. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The gen- 
tleman, I think, is familiar with what the 
fact was about that. Mr. Mayne, as the 
gentleman has already said, I suppose, 
had been a member of Mr. Pelley’s or- 
ganization. He was one of Mr. Pelley’s 
men here in Washington. It was repre- 
sented by people, who were certainly 
reputable people in Washington, that Mr. 
Mayne might be helpful in locating Mr. 
Pelley. We wanted to bring Mr. Pelley 
before the committee. 

The only thing Mr. Mayne ever did was 
to have his expenses paid from here to 
Asheville, N. C., on his representation 
that he could locate Mr. Pelley in order 
that we might bring him before the com- 
mittee. That is the only connection he 
ever had with the committee. He never 
testified before the committee, he never 
did anything but that; he did not bring 
Mr. Pelley here; the whole thing was 
fruitless, but that is the only connection 
he ever had. 

Mr. HOOK. That is my point. The 
point is that the Dies committee did con- 
nect up with a man of the type of Mr. 
Mayne. He was on the pay roll, and 
after he was on the Dies pay roll was 
when he forged the letters; then after 
he forged the letters, the thing came out, 
and the Dies committee kept him on their 
pay roll at $5 a day. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
not true. 

Mr. HOOK. That was supposed to be 
a witness fee. He only testified once or 
twice in the whole committee. Your com- 
mittee account then must not be true if 
that is not true. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The gen- 
tleman knows 

Mr. HOOK. I do not yield any more. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will the 
gentleman not yield to me? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman. If you are trying to find 
a man like Mr. Pelley, you cannot get 
somebody who is of a particularly vir- 
tuous nature to go out and do it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. A point of order has 
been made by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser] that a quorum is not 
present. Evidently a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 4 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Wed- 
nesday, February 12, 1941, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings at 10 a. m. on the following dates 
on the matters named: 

Thursday, February 20, 1941: 

H. R. 554, to exempt sail vessels from 
the provisions of section 13 of the act of 
March 4, 1915, as amended, requiring the 
manning of certain merchant vessels by 
able seamen, and for other purposes. 
(Manning requirements for sail vessels.) 

H. R. 2520, to amend the act entitled 
“An act to except yachts, tugs, towboats, 
and unrigged vessels from certain pro- 
visions of the act of June 25, 1936, as 
amended,” approved June 16, 1938. 
(Manning requirements for seagoing 
barges.) 


Friday, February 21, 1941: 


H. R. 2074, to amend section 353 (b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended. (Experience requirements, 
radio operators on cargo ships.) 


— 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


201. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to repeal the act of May 6, 1910 (36 
Stat. 348), and the act approved December 
30, 1916 (39 Stat. 865); to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

202. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated Novem- 
ber 26, 1940, submitting a report together with 
accompanying papers, on reexamination of 
Hackensack River, N. J., requested by resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, adopted March 1. 
1939; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

203. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated December 
6, 1940, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Ilion, Steele Creek, 
N. Y. authorized by the Flood Control Act 
approved August 28, 1937; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

204. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated November 
7, 1940, submitting a report, together wi‘ 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
amination of Dolls Creek, N. C., authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act approved August 
26, 1937; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

205. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated December 
16, 1940, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on reexamination of 
Mahon River, Del., requested by resolution of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House 
of Representatives, adopted July 18, 1939; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 91. Resolution to provide 
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for the expenses of the Special Committee 
to Investigate Un-American Activities; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 62). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 141. A bill to extend the privilege of 
retirement to the judges of the District Court 
for the District of Alaska, the District Court 
of the United States for Puerto Rico, the Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands, the United 
States District Court for the District of the 
Canal Zone, and the United States Court for 
China; without amendment (Rept. No. 63). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 3252. A bill to make emergency provi- 
sion for certain activities of the United States 
Maritime Commission, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr, BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H. R. 3253. A bill to establish rearing ponds 
and a fish hatchery at or near St. Ignace, 
Mich.; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FLAHERTY: 

H. R. 3254. A bill to safeguard and protect 
further the lives of fishermen at sea and to 
place fishing boats under the supervision of 
the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Ma- 
rine Inspection and Navigation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GEHRMANN: 

H.R. 3255. A bill to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in agricultural products; 
to prevent unfair competition; to provide 
for the orderly marketing of such products; 
to promote the general welfare by assuring an 
abundant and permanent supply of such 
products by securing to the producers a mini- 
mum price of not less than parity; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 3256. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H.R. 3257. A bill to increase and equalize 
the pensions of those persons disabled as the 
result of service in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 3258. A bill for the relief of the Board 
of County Commissioners of Brevard County, 
Fla.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 3259. A bill to provide that the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority shall be an independ- 
ent establishment of the Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 3260. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of an irrigation system on the 
Island of Molokai, Territory of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. MACIEJEWSKI: 

H. R. 3261. A bill to authorize the Rainbow 
Division Veterans to erect a suitable me- 
morial to the Rainbow (Forty-second) Divi- 
sion, American Expeditionary Forces; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H. R. 3262. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery in the vicinity of Portland, Oreg.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RICHARDS: 

H. R. 3263. A bill to amend the act entitled 

“An act to establish a Civilian Conservation 
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Corps, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 28, 1937, as amended; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

By Mr, WEISS: 

H. R. 3264. A bill authorizing the President 
te acquire raw materials, or certain posses- 
sions of the British Government in the West- 
ern Hemisphere; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Montana, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their Senate Joint Memorial 
No. 1, with reference to the Townsend na- 
tional recovery plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


‘By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H. R. 3265. A bill for the relief of certain 
claimants who suffered loss by flood in, at, 
or near Bean Lake in Platte County, in the 
State of Missouri, during the month of March 
1934; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FLAHERTY: 

H. R. 3266. A bill for the relief of Roy L. 

Astin; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. GAVAGAN: 

H. R. 3267. A bill to provide for the presen- 
tation of a medal to Leonard Weisberg in 
recognition of his valor in aiding and assist- 
ing Patrolman Edward Maher, a member of 
the police department of the city of New 
York; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H. R. 3268. A bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment of Paul Crank to warrant officer; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H.R.3269. A bill for the relief of Mary 

Fortune; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R.3270. A bill for the relief of John K. 

Blackstone; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LARRABEE: 

H.R.3271. A bill granting a pension to 
Charles H. Mattingly; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 3272. A bill granting a pension to 
Hannah Lawson; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 3278. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 3274. A bill granting a pension to 
Jessie Baker Pearson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 3275. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary M. Osborn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.3276. A bill granting a pension to 
Nellie M. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 3277. A bill granting a pension to 
Martha E. Wilburn; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 3278. A bill granting a pension to 
Charles Thompson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H. R.3279. A bill for the relief of Israel 
Brown; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3280. A bill for the relief of Robert 
E. Wallace; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R.3281. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
T. Monroe; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3282. A bill for the relief of George R. 
Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 
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H. R. 3283. A bill for the relief of Ruth 
Bronnenberg; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3284. A bill for the relief of John Oto 
Albright; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 3285. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
A. Ryland, also known as Thomas Ryland; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3286. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
B. Wikoff; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3287. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
Witte; to the Committee on Ciaims. 

H. R. 3288. A bill for the relief of Fred Dob- 
son; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 3289. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Albert C. Whitaker; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 3290. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Frances A. Bruce; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.3291. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to John G. Heck; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

H.R.3292. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine J. Wilson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. R. 3293. A bill for the relief of Douglas 

C. Pyle; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. SECREST: 

H. R. 3294. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Harry L. Dye; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHANLEY: 

H. R. 3295. A bill for the relief of Kurt G. 
Stern; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. TENEROWICZ: 

H.R.3296. A bill for the relief of Julia 
Rozalia Piatek; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


265. By Mr. CURTIS: Petition of the Legis- 
lature of Nebraska relating to increased acre- 
age for sugar beets; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

266. My Mr. KEOGH: Petition of Charles 
W. Heisser Post, No. 179, American Legion, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the continuance of 
the Dies investigating committee; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

267. By Mr. LEWIS: Senate Joint Memorial 
No. 3, Senate of the Thirty-third General As- 
sembly of the State of Colorado, in which the 
House of Representatives concurred, asking 
that the Congress of the United States oppose 
any modification of the existing embargoes 
applying to all countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

268. Also, House Joint Memorial No. 3, by 
the House of Representatives of the Thirty- 
third General Assembly of the State of Colo- 
rado, urging correction and amendment of de- 
termination of proportionate shares applicable 
to each of the districts of Colorado designated 
therein fur calendar year 1941 so as to permit 
plantings of such acreage of sugar beets in 
the aggregate during such year as will be in 
fair and equitable proportion to such acreage 
customarily planted as established by a rep- 
resentative period of past years during which 
climatic conditions were not abnormal; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

269. Also, House Joint Resolution No. 5 of 
the House of Representatives of the Thirty- 
third General Assembly of the State of Colo- 
rado, in which the Senate concurred, request- 
ing that the National Government be strongly 
urged to include as a part of the national de- 
fense the establishment of a major airplane 
factory in the State of Colorado; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

270. Also, House Joint Resolution No. 1 of 
the House of Representatives of the Thirty- 
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third General Assembly of the State of Colo- 
rado, commending the Dies committee, and 
suggesting that a similar committee be cre- 
ated and receive an appropriation from the 
Congress; to the Committee on Rues. 

271. By Miss RANKIN of Montana: Senate 
Joint Memorial No. 6, enacted by the twenty- 
seventh session of the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Montana, to the Honorable Claude 
R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, request- 
ing that the Agricultural Marketing Service be 
directed to take steps leading to the estab- 
lishment of Federal standards grading com- 
mercial seed; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

272. Also, petition signed by Hillie O. Mat- 
son and 114 others, requesting elimination of 
the 18-month clause in the Work Projects 
Administration appropriation bill; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

273. Also, Senate Joint Memorial No. 5, en- 
acted by the twenty-seventh session of the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, 
to the President of the United States, re- 
questing an Executive order raising the pres- 
ent tariff on mustard seed, on mustard meal, 
and on oil derived from mustard seed; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

274. Also, Senate Joint Memorial No. 1, en- 
acted by the twenty-seventh session of the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, 
to the Congress of the United States for the 
passage of an act incorporating the principles 
of the Townsend national recovery plan sub- 
stantially as set forth in a bill entitled “House 
Resolution 8264,” introduced into the House 
of Representatives in the third session of 
the Seventy-sixth Congress of the United 
States on February 1, 1940; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Maj. Harry Lee Virden, United States 
Army chaplain, former rector of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church, Denison, Tex., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who hast given us this 
good land for our heritage, but not with- 
out the devoted services and faithful help 
of noble men like unto him whose birth 
we observe this day, we humbly beseech 
Thee that we may always prove ourselves 
a people mindful of Thy favor and glad 
to do Thy will. Defend our liberties, and 
make us worthy of that freedom we so 
proudly boast. Endue with the spirit of 
wisdom those to whom in Thy name we 
entrust the authority of government, and 
in particular the President of these 
United States, that there may be justice 
and peace at home, and that, through 
obedience to Thy law, we may show forth 
Thy praise among the nations of the 
earth. 

Most gracious God, we humbly beseech 
Thee, as for the people of these United 
States in general, so especially for the 
Members of their Congress assembled, 
that Thou wouldst be pleased to direct 
and prosper all their consultations to the 
advancement of Thy glory, the good of 
Thy church, and the safety, honor, and 
welfare of Thy people. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
who hast sent Thy blessed Son to preach 
peace to them that are far off and to 
them that are nigh, guide, we beseech 
Thee, the nations of the world into the 
way of justice and truth, and establish 
among them that peace which is the 
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fruit of righteousness, that they may 
become the kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


OPERATION OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include therein part of an article by J. F. 
Bennett, president of the Railway Mail 
Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the ger.tleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. TABER addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix of the 
REcorD.] 


THE DIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, some years ago there was a 
House committee on un-American activi- 
ties headed by the present majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack]. The manner in 
which he handled that investigation, his 
care, devotion to orderly procedure, and 
belief in America were evidence of those 
attributes which today make him so wide- 
ly admired in this House and in the 
Nation. 

Since those days the skies have dark- 
ened. We face a doubly grave situation 
now, with the need to defend ourselves 
against potential enemies from without 
and from within. It is the internal 
danger with which the present Dies com- 
mittee is supposed to deal. 

There are two perils relevant to this 
discussion. The first is the foreign agent 
or tool—the saboteur or spy, the foreign 
propaganda mill, the Communist cell, and 
the Nazi bund. The second is the danger 
of allowing ourselves, as patriotic Ameri- 
cans, to engage so sharply in mere politi- 
cal differences as to arouse bitterness, in- 
tolerance, and hate, thereby lessening the 
unity of our country. 

Any committee like the Dies committee 
must fully recognize these dangers. If 
it is to do more good than harm, it must 
also recognize the need for self-imposed 
caution in respect to them. First, it must 
not conflict with or impede the work of 
the F. B. I. against the foreign agents. 
Second, it must not hastily cast scorn and 
obloquy upon the patriotic Americans 
whose political opinions may differ from 
ours. 

Many Members of the House speak with 
justified admiration of the energy and en- 
thusiasm of the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Dies]. But surely today—more than 
ever before—we need something besides 
energy and enthusiasm. We need cool 
discussion, careful consideration, wise 
counsel. 

If the resolution continuing the Dies 
committee had been amended to provide 
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for regular meetings of the committee, 
and to authorize committee action only 
by majority vote of the committee, we 
might have had some assurance of or- 
derly procedure and considered action. 
But the resolution does not so provide, 
Efforts by members of the committee to 
persuade the chairman to hold regular 
meetings have failed. The chairman fre- 
quently acts without any meeting, with- 
out discussion, without any vote. The 
dangers which I have pointed out are 
too serious to permit this absence of or- 
derly committee procedure. The good a 
committee might do, in this important 
field, is more than outweighed by the 
damage, both to genuine law enforce- 
ment and to American unity, that can 
result from an unconsidered course of 
action. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a statement regarding Lincoln 
by a former Member of this House, 
Homer Hoch, now associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of Kansas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter from Admiral Dewey 
Hoesman, of Camp Jackson Post, 112, 
Brownstown, Ind. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I attended the funeral of Max 
Annenberg, a great American and an 
outstanding executive in the newspaper 
world. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a eulogy delivered by the 
Honorable Jonah J. Goldstein, judge of 
the Court of General Sessions of New 
York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHT PLANT, FOREST GROVE, OREG. 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many small towns in Oregon that have 
taken advantage of natural conditions 
and have put in their own electric-light 
plants and made a great success of it. 
Among these various towns none has 
stood out more prominently as a success 
than the little city of Forest Grove, Oreg. 
They have had their own plant for 40 
years and have reduced their rates con- 
Stantly and continuously. They have a 
modern plant with Diesel engines. How- 
ever, they have found that they could let 
their own plant stand idle and buy their 
power from Bonneville at the regular 
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rate, $17.50 a kilowatt-year, and save 
money. They have done so. 

Their first year of business in this 
manner has now concluded, and they 
make their report. The electric business 
has been a great success. It has three 
outstanding characteristics: There are 
no bad debts, it is exclusive—there is no 
competition—and they can pay dividends 
on all the money invested because of a 
State utility commission ready to fix 
rates so they can be assured dividends 
on their investment. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may revise and extend my re- 
marks, and that I may include in the 
Appendix two articles with reference to 
this plant at Forest Grove. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein an article from the 
capable pen of Mr. George H. Cabaniss, 
Jr., of the San Francisco bar, an article 
which heretofore appeared in the Janu- 
ary 1941 issue of the State Bar Journal 
of the State Bar of California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include there- 
in a short editorial from this morning’s 
Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp by including therein an 
editorial from the Newark Star-Ledger 
on the subject of the vote on the lend- 
lease bill, which includes some truths 
which the leaders on both sides might 
well listen to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 


Jersey? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. S. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp by including an 
article on H. R. 1776 by Dr. Maurer and 
the labor platform, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday, when the top witness, Hon. 
Wendell Willkie, was being heard on the 
lease-lend bill, I saw the greatest show 
of interest since I have been a Member 
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of the Congress. When notified that the 
roll was being called on the Dies resolu- 
tion in the House, it was absolutely im- 
possible to get out of the Senate com- 
mittee because of the terrible press of 
the crowd. If I had been present, I 
would have voted to continue the Dies 
committee. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein excerpts from certain 
letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 3 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein certain resolutions adopted by 
the Illinois Agricultural Association at its 
twenty-sixth annual meeting. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1941 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House. resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3204) making additional appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1941, urgently required 
for the Work Projects Administration 
and certain other Federal agencies, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 3204, 
with Mr. Barnes in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 


Work Projects Administration, emergency 
relief, 1941: For an additional amount to 
enable the Work Projects Administration, 
during the fiscal year 1941, to continue to 
provide work for needy persons on useful 
public projects in the United States and its 
Territories and possessions, in accordance 
with the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, 
fiscal year 1941, as amended, $375,000,000: 
Provided, That except as herein otherwise 
provided, all the provisions and conditions of 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, 
fiscal year 1941, as amended, applicable to the 
expenditure of the appropriation in such act 
to such Administration shall be applicable to 
the foregoing appropriation: Provided jfur- 
ther, That the limitation of $25,000,000 on 
the amount that may be used by the Com- 
missioner to supplement the amounts au- 
thorized for other than labor costs in con- 
nection with the prosecution of projects 
which have been certified by the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy, re- 
spectively, as being important for military or 
naval purposes, contained in section 1 (c) of 
such act, is hereby increased to $50,000,000: 
Provided further, That the limitation of $41,- 
534,000 on the aggregate amount which may 
be obligated during the fiscal year 1941 for 
administrative expenses of the Work Projects 
Administration and the limitations on the 
amounts which may be obligated for the 
following respective purposes: Salaries, $34,- 
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105,000; communication service, $612,750; 
travel, $3,610,000; and printing and binding, 
$437,000; contained in section 1 (g) of the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, fiscal 
year 1941, are hereby changed to $44,500,000, 
$37,100,000, $600,000, $3,600,000, and $320,- 
000, respectively. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 3, ahead of the period, in- 
sert the following: “Provided further, That 
the limitation of $30,875,000 on the aggre- 
gate amount which may be obligated for 
administrative expenses of the Work Projects 
Administration under section 1 (g) of the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, fiscal 
year 1941, if the President shall determine 
under section 1 (a) of such act that the 
appropriation made by such section shall be 
apportioned for an 8-month period, and the 
limitation of $25,626,250 on the amount that 
shall be available for salaries within such 
aggregate amount are hereby increased to 
$31,100,000 and $25,851,250, respectively.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, in the current appropriation 
for W. P. A. the committee placed an 
over-all limitation of $30,875,000 on their 
administrative expenses for the 8-month 
period. After they had operated for a 
few months it became evident that per- 
haps the committee had restricted their 
expenditure for administrative expenses 
too much and that they would not be 
able to do the proper amount of supervi- 
sion of their program on the amount 
which we had permitted them to use for 
administrative expenses. They took the 
matter up with the Director of the 
Budget and the committee and asked 
that the authorized amount for adminis- 
trative expenses be exceeded by $750,000. 
There was an informal understanding 
with the committee, the majority and the 
minority, that W. P. A. might proceed 
on the basis of $350,000 as against the 
$750,000 suggested by them, and that at 
the proper time the committee would 
ask the Congress to raise the limit by 
$350,000. The amendment which I have 
sent to the desk raises the amount by 
$225,000. The W. P. A. was able to get 
along on $125,000 less than the com- 
mittee agreed to recommend for them. 
So this amendment permits them to use 
an additional $225,000 of their funds 
for administrative expenses and is not 
objected to by the minority. 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
Mr. VOORHIS of California, Mr. 


Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Voornis of 
California: On page 3, line 5, strike out $375,- 
000,000 and insert $460,000,000. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I explained this amendment 
yesterday afternoon, but I expect that 
there are Members here now who were 
not present at that time. Briefly, I shall 
sketch the purpose of this amendment. 
I might make two major points at the 
outset. First, in my judgment, the 
basic element in national defense is na- 
tional strength and vigor. National 
strength and vigor can only grow out 
of a vigorous national morale and the 
full use of your manpower and your re- 
sources, I believe the time has come 
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when the American Congress needs to 
consider the proposition of seeing to it 
that every able-bodied person in the 
country is at work at some useful occu- 
pation. 

The second proposition is this: We are 
dealing here with a group of people most 
of whom cannot expect to get jobs in 
industries that are expanding under the 
defense program. They are mostly older 
men—mostly men who have passed the 
prime of life—men who do not have the 
skill required; and it is just a question 
as to whether they are to continue at 
work on a project of this sort, or whether 
they are to be forced to go on direct relief. 
For many of these men it is not a choice 
between the W. P. A. on the one hand, and 
private industry on the other, but rather 
a question whether they will have work 
on W. P. A. or no work at all. From that 
standpoint, let me explain my amend- 
ment, for my amendment is drawn with 
the express purpose in mind of saying to 
the W. P. A. that there shall be reduc- 
tions in the rolls only to the extent of the 
number who can get private jobs between 
now and June 30. According to the ex- 
perience tables and to the best informa- 
tion that I can obtain, the maximum 
number that can be expected to go off 
the rolls because they get jobs in private 
industry wil be 300,000 between now and 
June 30. The committee figure of $375,- 
000,000 would require laying off of 600,000 
men between now and June 30, or 650,- 
000 if the rolls are increased to 1,950,000 
in this month. At present there are 
1,900,000 on the W. P. A. rolls, and that 
would have to be cut to 1,300,000 by June 
30 if the $375,000,000 figure stands. My 
amendment, on the other hand, would 
have the effect of saving the jobs of 300,- 
000 of those people and of reducing the 
cut to the number who can be expected 
to actually get private employment. My 
amendment would, in short, prevent any 
enforced lay-offs. 

In connection with the national-de- 
fense program, I can point you to matters 
in the hearings, as I said yesterday, as, 
for example, a letter from the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy complimenting the 
W. P. A. on the excellent work done for 
national defense, and a similar letter 
from General Marshall. It is necessary 
in the mind of Congress for certain types 
of national-defense work to proceed. 
Over a quarter of all employees on 
W. P. A. are engaged on that work to- 
day—on airports, highways, and other 
necessary things of that sort. It seems 
to me only reasonable to say that, for 
the very small cost that it takes to em- 
ploy men under the W. P. A., to enable 
some 300,000 people to make their meager 
$55 a month, and to do absolutely essen- 
tial work for the Nation at the same 
time, is wise policy, in addition to being 
the decent thing to do. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Gladly, 
to ay good and able friend from Mis- 
souri. 


Mr. COCHRAN. In connection with 
the national-defense airports—where 
they have declared an airport to be a 
part of the national defense—does the 
War Department or the Navy Depart- 
ment allocate money to the W. P. A. 
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above the amount that is appropriated 
to do that work in bills such as this? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 
the chairman of the committee could 
answer that question better than I could, 
but my understanding is that the Army 
and the Navy must furnish material—like 
every other sponsor, 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. They 
can allocate it out of a special fund which 
we set up, additional funds, additional to 
the W. P. A. program. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman. My appeal is for some 
300,000 heads of American families, so 
that they may know that without the 
pressure of any organizations but merely 
on the motion of Congress itself we will 
see that justice is done by a group of peo- 
ple what are not able to come here and 
speak for themselves, that we have de- 
cided that we want them to be a part of 
the national-defense program, that we 
want them to have the experience of 
working in that program, and that we 
do not propose to kick them off the 
W. P. A. at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
preceed for 2 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. I want 
to say this: You are considering a pro- 
gram for which the committee that brings 
in this bill has set up standards. I am 
not going to say, because the members of 
the committee know my position, that I 
agree completely with all those standards 
and regulations that have been imposed, 
but I do certainly agree with the principle 
of having the Congress set those stand- 
ards and decide what kind of a program 
it wants and tell the W. P. A. what this 
should be like. That is what you have 
got here. You have got a program that 
is covered by legislation that has been 
brought in by this able committee. 

Remember, you are appropriating bil- 
lions of dollars not only for national de- 
fense of America, but also for aid to 
Great Britain. 

I beg of you not to begrudge this com- 
paratively small amount in keeping these 
American citizens constructively occupied 
at an important time like this. After 
all, the ultimate values are human values. 
We cannot, we must not, neglect them 
now. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment close in 15 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I am in complete accord 
with the amendment offered by my dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Voornuts]. It seems to 
me that in a time like this, and in a 
troubled world, the inconsequential 
amount he is asking should be supplied in 
order to assure that an additional 300,000 
Americans may be kept on W. P. A. It is 
a very small concession, I hope the com- 
mittee will find it in its heart to make it. 
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I want to say just this: It is all right 
to talk about cutting down W. P. A., but 
the average man who is forced to gain 
a living by working on W. P. A. is the 
man who cannot go to private industry 
and secure employment. Those of them 
who can will be taken on. As a result of 
their being taken on, the rolls will be de- 
creased, but there will always be more 
applicants for the jobs than there are 
jobs vacated by those securing work in 
private industry. If private industry is 
wise, it will support reasonable appro- 
priations for W. P. A., and for this rea- 
son: If private industry is going to put 
up the bars against men of 45 years and 
over, we are not going to have the great 
upsurge of prosperity we expect from na- 
tional defense. The best way I can sym- 
bolize it would be by an automobile with 
four-wheel brakes and one brake drag- 
ging; because if we permit a great mass 
of unemployed to hang as a pall over the 
rest of the prosperity, in the long run 
that dragging brake will run the machine 
into a ditch. It did so in 1929. If we 
permit this thing to carry on in this form 
it will do so in 1945. 

Permit me, Mr. Chairman, to offer a 
few additional observations on this sub- 
ject. 

That group of complacent gentlemen 
who condemn without reservation the 
unfortunate who because of their inabil- 
ity to secure employment in private in- 
dustry are forced to qualify for employ- 
ment on W. P. A. are, I am sure, closing 
their eyes to the obvious facts of the 
form of economic life which is part and 
parcel of demccracy, namely, the capi- 
talistic system or, more simply stated, the 
profit motive. 

Why, let me ask, does private industry 
refuse to employ the unskilled or the less 
skilled? The answer is simple: These 
men or women, as the case may be, are 
unable for at least three reasons to meet 
the requirements of modern mechanized 
industry. They are either totally lacking 
in training, poorly trained, or physically 
unable to meet the requirements of mod- 
ern speed-up, mass-production indus- 
trial methods. 

Since profit is the motive—and neces- 
sarily so—in the highly competitive age 
in which we live, the unskilled, partially 
skilled, or physically unfit are apparently 
of necessity disqualified. 

Admitting this to be true—though I 
believe it is only partially true—the 
thought occurs to me that industry is 
just a bit blind—blind for the reason that 
every Man or woman denied the oppor- 
tunity of earning wages must of necessity 
be given sustenance either in idleness 
or by the Government, 

Is industry by any chance so totally 
lacking in imagination as to believe that 
in the end the cost of care and suste- 
nance of these disqualified, which of 
necessity becomes a Government obliga- 
tion, will not be reflected in its final costs 
in the form of taxes? 

While we are not expecting utopia to 
suddenly dawn in this troubled world, we 
should at least be permitted to hope that 
the masters of industry will ere long do 
a little fundamental long-range think- 
ing, not because of any sudden burst of 
liberality but purely on the basis of en- 
lightened self-interest. 
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A rich, powerful, and resourceful na- 
tion like the United States can limp along 
with 10 or even 20 percent of its popula- 
tion living in dire economic straits. But 
when the number goes much beyond that 
top figure, the lag in purchasing power 
directly affects industry by narrowing its 
market. It later affects industry by in- 
creasing its taxes in order that the Gov- 
ernment be able to assume the responsi- 
bility which industry has unwisely, it 
seems to me, insisted on shirking. 

It is a fact that in this Nation, at the 
height of that period of so-called pros- 
perity, when millions were made in a sin- 
gle day on the stock market, there were 
in this most prosperous of prosperous 
nations 22,000,000 persons whose incomes 
were so low that they were forced to eke 
out a bare existence by appealing to 
public charity, private charity, or rela- 
tives who were able or at least willing to 
share what they had with them. 

What the profit-mad, economically 
blind, socially indifferent men who were 
directing the economic machine during 
that hectic period failed to observe was 
that at least two groups of purchasers of 
their products were dwindling. The first 
group was the farmer who was forced to 
pay inflated prices for what he bought 
while the prices of his products steadily 
declined, The second group whose mea- 
ger purchasing power was being further 
restricted was when the crash, tossed 
into the lap of local, public, and private 
charity. When the resources of local 
and private charity finally became ex- 
hausted, the whole burden was trans- 
ferred, of necessity, to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The bulk of that burden still rests on 
the Federal Government. It will remain 
a Federal Government obligation until 
private industry awakens to the fact that 
it had better hire the unskilled, less 
skilled, and physically defective at some 
sort of living wage than pay in taxes for 
their hire by the Government. 

I could single out industry after indus- 
try that could, if it would, help solve this 
problem. 

As an example of what I mean let me 
cite one of the so-called service indus- 
tries—the distribution of gasoline and oil. 

Several of the great corporations who 
distribute their own products by chain 
stations insist on having young men only, 
Let me ask in all fairness, Is an active 
man of from 40 to 60 able to operate a 
gasoline pump and service an automo- 
bile? That branch of the service indus- 
tries could absorb thousands of older men, 
thus releasing the young men they em- 
ploy to go into the mass-production in- 
dustries where their youth and vigor and 
active minds would enable them to rap- 
idly acquire the skill and training essen- 
tial to mass-preduction methods. 

Now, in closing, what has all this to do 
with W. P. A.? It has just this to do 
with W. P. A.: Every man absorbed into 
industry of any kind will lighten the 
W. P. A. load. As the load decreases the 
appropriations can be decreased. As the 
appropriations are decreased the neces- 
sity for taxes decreases, and as taxes de- 
crease industry’s burden decreases. So 
in the final analysis industry can, if it 
will, materially aid in solving the W. P. A. 
problem, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Vooruis]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Vooruts of Cal- 
ifornia) there were—ayes 22, noes 44. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT: In 
line 23, page 3, strike out “$34,105,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$25,000,000.” 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think that every Member of the House 
should support this amendment. I would 
not take one cent from the deserving 
poor of this country. The trouble is that 
too much of the money appropriated by 
the Congress for the benefit of the un- 
employed and deserving poor goes into 
the pockets of political pets. In view of 
the millions of men overseas who have 
been called from fields of industry to 
fields of battle and our own great defense 
program, the unemployment rolls of this 
country should rapidly disappear. 

I think that the sum provided in the 
bill for salaries of W. P. A. officials is 
entirely too great. Most salaries under 
the W. P. A. are paid to political stooges 
who spend a major portion of their time 
playing politics and who in private in- 
dustry could not earn half the salaries 
they receive from the Government. In 
fact, if I felt that the House would agree, 
I would extend the amendment offered to 
provide that except where professional 
training is required all officers of the 
W. P. A. be selected from the unemploy- 
ment rolls. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. ELLIS. I understand the gentle- 
man is from Missouri? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am. 

Mr. ELLIS. The gentleman knows 
that out in that midwestern country 
where we have not participated to any 
great extent in the defense program, we 
still have about as many unemployed as 
we did before. What would the gentle- 
man propose to do with the unemployed 
out in that country? 

Mr. BENNETT. I mean to take care 
of them. I am not against the appro- 
priation for the unemployed. I am talk- 
ing about salaries—over $34,000,000 pro- 
posed for salaries for 4 months. . 

Mr. Chairman, I think that one of the 
blackest records in American history is 
the politics played with human misery 
through the medium of the W. P. A. As 
an example—and I could give the House 
many—I have in mind a wealthy woman 
in my own district, whose schooling was 
limited to the second grade, being placed 
by political pull in charge of a sewing 
project at a liberal salary. Among the 
women in the group supervised by this 
wealthy woman was a widow with two 
children to support. This widow, who 
had been left almost penniless by the 
long sickness and death of her compan- 
tion, was a university graduate. She 
asked for preferment in employment, but 
was told that her politics was wrong. 
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I believe if we reduce the salaries, fewer 
political pets will care for the jobs and 
more of the unemployed and deserving 
will be given the white collar and easier 
tasks at much better pay than is allowed 
the average W. P. A. worker. Only a few 
days ago I noticed a list of persons receiv- 
ing W. P. A. salaries in my own State. I 
am sorry that I do not have that list here 
that I might insert it in the Recorp. I 
was astounded by the number receiving 
salaries under the W. P. A. set-up, and 
the amount of such salaries, which 
ranged from $2,000 to 86,00 per year. 

Mr. Chairman, for the last 6 years we 
have had only one “hoondoggling” agency 
in the Government. Of course, its title 
has been changed several times, but the 
personnel and objectives seemingly re- 
main. That agency is now known as the 
Work Projects Administration. To 
catalog all of the boondoggling projects 
that have been undertaken in the past 
would require too much space in the 
Recorp, but, Mr. Chairman, I view with 
apprehension the future of our people if 
we are to continue the appropriation of 
funds to carry forward many of the pres- 
ent projects that are being foisted upon 
the taxpayers. 

I hold in my hand an illustration of an 
ice palace built in St. Paul, Minn. Prom- 
inent in the foreground of this picture is 
the familiar W. P. A. sign. It is obvious 
that we must, sooner or later, quit build- 
ing these castles in the air—ice palaces, 
dog pounds, bear dens, race tracks, and 
other useless things—if we intend to 
avert national bankruptcy. 

Every year we run short of money for 
the W. P. A., and every year we have been 
promised reforms. But the reforms have 
been only reformed promises. The 
wasting still goes on. 

Mr. Chairman, the President once said: 

1 want to say just one word about the use- 
fulness of what we are doing. There is a 
grand word that is going round—‘“boondog- 
gling.” It is a pretty good word. If we can 
boondoggle curselves out of this depression, 
that word is going to be enshrined in the 
hearts of the American people for years to 
come. (Newark, January 18, 1936.) 


While I have every sympathy for the 
unemployed, the aged, and unfortunate 
in this country, I have no sympathy with 
“boondoggling” or the “boondogglers.” 
We must be careful in our spending. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am afraid that 
in the future we will have two “boondog- 
gling” agencies where only one held forth 
before. 

I refer, sir, to the possibility of turn- 
ing our national-defense program into a 
“superboondoggling” agency. 

Mr. Chairman, back in 1936 the W. 
P. A. was fighting mosquitoes in the icy 
wastes of New York, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin in the months of November and 
December. Today our national-defense 
purchasers have started a new advance 
on the mosquito front with purchases of 
more than $5,000,000 worth of mosquito 
bar and mosquito netting. This smells of 
“boondoggling” in a new way. 

Then, too, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
there is not a little bit of boondoggling“ 
connected with the purchase of 2,400 
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folding organs as part of our national- 
defense program. 

Hymnals at $39 per copy are an ex- 
travagance that contributes only to 
waste. There are hundreds of other 
items that might be mentioned, but, Mr. 
Chairman, the mere mention avails but 
little here. 

Let us have the courage to stop the 
“boondoggling” in the W. P. A. and, by 
setting a congressional investigating 
committee, keep it out of the defense pro- 
gram. A good place to start a little econ- 
omy is with the salaries of W. P. A. offi- 
cials, and I urge adoption of the pending 
amendment, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment close in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry I cannot agree with my colleague 
from Missouri. I come from the largest 
city in the State of Missouri and know 
something about the W. P. A. in the city 
of St. Louis. I do not believe there are 
very many Members of this House who 
can make the statement I make, and that 
is up to this hour I have never been in 
the W. P. A. office in St. Louis. I have 
done everything I possibly could to keep 
politics out of W. P. A., and I am going 
to continue to do so. 

I know what the situation is in refer- 
ence to administrative employees, part 
of this appropriation going for that pur- 
pose, which the gentleman desires to re- 
duce. Only about 3 percent of the money 
spent in the city of St. Louis for W. P. A. 
is for administrative employees, and I 
would say about 50 percent at least of the 
administrative employees have been 
taken from the relief rolls or are entitled 
to be certified because of dependents. 
The engineers and the experts are not, 
of course, taken from the relief rolls, but 
I assume many of them would be entitled 
to certification, as they could get no em- 
ployment and they, too, have dependents. 

This appropriation does not satisfy me 
because we have thousands of certified 
unemployed in the city who cannot get 
work on W. P. A. because the funds are 
not there. I realize, in view of the rec- 
ommendations, it cannot be increased. 
We are in hopes the national-defense 
program will absorb a great many of 
the unemployed people and also take off 
the W. P. A. rolls a large number now 
there which will make way for others 
who have been certified and who have 
been unable to get employment. 

Let me say, however, that when you 
can hold administrative expenses in a 
city like St. Louis to about 3 percent of 
the amount spent for W. P. A. you are 
not spending too much money for ad- 
ministrative expenses. The administra- 
tion of W. P. A. in St. Louis has not been 
subject to criticism. They are doing a 
good job, and I want them to continue, 
so there will be no criticism. 
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I hope the amendment is defeated. 
{Applause.] : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman: On 
page 3, line 5, after the figures, insert “Pro- 
vided, That no person shall be deprived of 
work where work is provided because he does 
not belong, refuses to join, or pay dues to 
any organization.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Virginia for reserving the 
point of order instead of making it, 
although I do not concede that the point 
of order is well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Virginia reserves a point of order against 
the amendment. The gentleman from 
Michigan is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
brings up a question and an issue which 
you have heard before. This question 
and this issue is whether here in this 
country of ours where we have a democ- 
racy, it is said, the privilege or the right 
to work shall be restricted to a few; 
whether the fe, or for that matter the 
majority, shall have a preference and 
what it ultimately will lead to, a mo- 
nopoly of the jobs which are available 
here in America. Many Members on the 
majority side I know are against any 
such proposition. I know of no one on 
the minority side who favors such a 
proposition. We are nevertheless unable 
to get action. 

Today we are considering an appro- 
priation for those who are unfortunate. 
You may discuss it as you will, neverthe- 
less, essentially it has the elements of a 
charitable proposition. We take money 
from those who have to give, through a 
work program, to those who are less 
fortunate. With this proposition I have 
no fault to find, provided there is a 
necessity for the appropriation. 

But when to that you add that this 
money which is taken from the taxpay- 
ers to give employment to those unable 
to get work—for whatever the reason 
may be—when you add to that program 
another hurdle saying that before these 
jobs which in many instances may mean 
food, clothing, or shelter, freedom from 
starvation, or freedom from hunger— 
when to all other hurdles you let an 
outside organization add another hurdle 
those unfortunate people must get over 
by paying dues to this outside organiza- 
tion, then I ask: Are you thinking of 


the poor and the unfortunate? Are you 


thinking of the W. P. A. worker? Or 
are you thinking of the union organiza- 
tion-which can give political support in 
return for the rejection of an amend- 
ment such as this? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I feel that the 
gentleman’s amendment has considerable 
merit and deserves the sympathetic con- 
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sideration of the entire House. Only this 
morning I received a complaint from a 
person who had applied for a job on a 
W. P. A. project in connection with some 
work being done over here at the Aber- 
deen Proving Grounds. He was told by 
the foreman on the jeb that nobody 
would get a job there who did not carry a 
union card. Practices such as this are 
abominable. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And that is true all 
over the country. I have dozens—yes, 
hundreds—of letters reciting that very 
situation, some of them from union men. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. It is 
passing strange to me if the gentleman 
has gotten hundreds of letters like that, 
that the committee handling the bill has 
not gotten them. If there has ever been 
any place anywhere where there is not a 
requirement to have a union card, it is 
W. P. A. I have never heard of such a 
requirement. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I may say in answer 
to the gentleman, and from my own 
knowledge, that men who have worked 
on W. P. A. have come to me in my own 
district and told me that that was so. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. It must 
be an isolated case. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. By no means. If the 
gentleman doubts my statement about 
the letters, I will be glad to turn them 
over to him. I will tell him the reason 
why he has not received them. The peo- 
ple outside have not understood through 
the press that he had any concern per- 
haps for that particular class, while I 
have been making a noise down here, 
obnoxious to some, about the matter of 
payment of dues. That may be the 
reason. 

[Eere the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Virginia has expressed 
approval of the proposal I have suggested 
here but has said with reference to other 
bills when a similar amendment was of- 
fered, “Let us proceed in the regular 
way.” I suppose he will make the same 
argument here today. But let me call 
the attention of the gentleman to what 
happened the other day. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Smrru] offered an 
amendment which contained two propo- 
sitions. One was with reference to the 
Communists and the other with refer- 
ence to organized labor. The argument 
was made, “Let us proceed in the regular 
way.” Then by a substitute, the part 
which applied to organized labor was 
stricken and we all then proceeded very 
valiantly, you might say, to kick the 
Communists around. There are dozens 
of such instances. Last year we had one 
with reference to Saposs and we adopted 
a similar amendment with reference to 
the Labor Board. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The 
gentleman is an experienced legislator, a 
very astute legislator. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Many thanks. I wish 
it were true. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The gen- 
tleman knows of course that he made no 
effort whatsoever to present these views 
to the committee which handled the biil, 
and he also knows perfectly well, and as 
well as any gentleman upon the floor of 
this House, that his amendment is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill and not in 
order at this time. Iam wondering if the 
gentleman is not making a speech like 
we do sometimes for psychological 
purposes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No. I am so weak, 
so tired, that I do not argue just for the 
sake of talking and I would not presume 
to present the matter to the gentleman’s 
committee, headed as it is by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia, for 
whom I have every respect, whose ability 
and integrity are unquestioned, because 
the gentleman himself knows the situa- 
tion as well as I do. He does not like it. 
I have offered at least three bills, all of 
which went to the Judiciary Committee, 
not the Labor Committee, on this same 
general subject. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Does the gentleman 
know that this is now a part of existing 
law and there is a criminal penalty for 
exactly that of which the gentleman 
complains? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I do not. I 
would be glad to have it if that is the 
law now. 

Mr. O’NEAL. I will be glad to give 
the gentleman the citation. Section 27 
of the Emergency Relief Apprcpriation 
Act, fiscal year 1941. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Section 27 of what 
title? 

Mr. O’NEAL. Section 27 distinctly 
prohibits and there is a penalty for this. 
May I say further that the employees 
are taken in most cases by local certifi- 
cation agencies? The W. P. A. takes 
them only from those who are certified 
locally and by the State. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is with regret 
that I am forced to disagree. The gen- 
tleman is evidently mistaken as to the 
efficacy of the section to which he re- 
ferred to meet the situation which this 
amendment would remedy. The section 
to which he refers provides that— 

Any person who knowingly * * * h 
means of any fraud, force, threat, intimida- 
tion, cr boycott, or discrimination on ac- 
count of * + membership in a labor 
organization, deprives any person of any of 
the benefits to which he may be entitled 
under any such appropriations— 


is guilty of an offense. 

Note the language. It punishes dis- 
crimination because of membership in a 
labor organization. It does not punish 
discrimination because of a lack of 
membership in a labor organization, and 
that is the point which I am trying to 
cover by this amendment, which is 
proper as a limitation upon an appro- 
priation bill, under the precedents es- 
tablished by the House. 

I regret, too, that I cannot agree with 
the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. 
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O'NEAL] that those on W. P. A. are not 
required to buy these work permits. As 
it happens, one of the unemployed 
brought in his work permit. It was is- 
sued November 13, 1940, by Building 
Laborers’ Local No. 74, 525 New Jersey 
Avenue NW. He was not required to 
pay for this permit, as he had been out 
of work, had no money, and so the union 
gave him a permit without charge, good 
until November 17, 1940. On the 18th, 
or 5 days later, he paid $5 to have his 
permit extended until November 23; and, 
on the 22d, he paid another $5 for an- 
other extension. As it happens, I have 
photostats of these permits, which were 
given me by the man to whom they were 
issued. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] de- 
sire to be heard? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a limitation, in 
fact, on the right of a certain group to 
prevent this money reaching those for 
whom it is appropriated, therefore it is 
proper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] 
reads as follows: 

Provided, That no person shall be deprived 
of work where work is provided because he 
does not belong or refuses to join or to pay 
dues to any organization. 


Rule XXI of the House, referring to 
general appropriation bills, provides: 
Nor shall any provision in any such bill 


or amendment thereto changing existing law 
be in order. 


This being a supplementary appropri- 
ation bill, the amendment is not in order, 
and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to 
the House with an amendment, with the 
recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Barnes, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3204) making additional appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1941 urgently 
required for the Work Projects Admin- 
istration and certain other Federal 
agencies, and for other purposes, had 
directed him to report the bill back to 
the House with an amendment, with the 
recommendation that the amendment 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendment to final passage, 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I was prevented from being 
present when the vote was taken yes- 
terday on House Resolution 90, a resolu- 
tion for the continuation of the Special 
Committee To Investigate Un-American 
Activities. Had I been present when the 
vote was taken, I would have voted “yea.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article I have written for the 
March number of the Moose magazine 
on the subject of Abraham Lincoln. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, a week ago today, on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 5, I cited a quotation by Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill and a brief com- 
ment thereon. Inadvertently I ascribed 
this comment to the well-known colum- 
nist Raymond Clapper. I regret this, as 
he has taken a different view all along on 
aid to England. The comment was made 
by the columnist John T. Flynn in the 
Daily News of December 2, 1940. Ray- 
mond Clapper, Hugh Johnson, and John 
T Flynn each have a column on the same 
page of the Daily News. I always read 
them, and find them both informative 
and interesting, although I do not always 
agree with them. 

I regret very much that I should have 
given this wrong impression of Mr. Clap- 
per’s attitude toward aid to England, and 
Iam glad to here make this public correc- 
tion of the error with my apologies to 
Mr. Clapper. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein some tables I have 
had prepared. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 
APPROPRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3205) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that general debate con- 
tinue throughout this afternoon without 
limitation, one-half of the time to be 
controlled by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser] and the other half by 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Commitee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3205, with 
Mr. Gavacan in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the biil. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 40 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to preface 
my detailed analysis of the bili which 
we bring before you today, the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal 
year 1942, with my humble but very sin- 
cere and heartfelt tribute to the mem- 
bers of our subcommittee, Emmet O’NEAL, 
GEORGE JOHNSON, GEORGE MAHON, JOE 
CASEY, JOHN TABER, FRANK KEEFE, and 
Bos Ricw, all conscientious, able, out- 
standing representatives of the people. 
I appreciate very much the honor and 
privilege of being associated with these 
men in the public service. I cannot 
imagine that it is possible for any group 
of men to work together more coopera- 
tively and congenially. We park our poli- 
tics with our hats in the anteroom and 
we try to decide the problems that come 
before us by the yardstick of what is best 
in the public interest, and by no other 
yardstick or consideration whatsoever. 

We have our pros and cons, our gives 
and takes, in a free forum of debate and 
action; and when all is said and done, we 
almost invariably manage to reach a 
unanimous agreement, based, as we be- 
lieve, on the rule of reason, with politics 
still in escrow in the antechamber. The 
preparation of a large appropriation bill, 
such as ours, is an exceedingly long and 
laborious task. We began hearings on 
December 10 and ended them on Janu- 
ary 21. Witnesses from the highest to 
the lowest in official authority appeared 
before us and submitted to intensive ex- 
amination while we sought to elicit from 
them the facts that would enable us to 
reach just and righteous conclusions. 
And we heard a number of persons not 
in the public service who were capable of 
throwing light on the -problems before 
us. The reports of the hearings before 
our subcommittee are available in two 
volumes, comprising 1,229 pages of tes- 
timony. 

I will close these preliminary remarks 
by saying that I have a heart full of 
gratitude for Mr. Shield, the efficient 
clerk of our subcommittee. 


BOTH ARE SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS 


The Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for which appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1942 are carried in this bill, 
are distinctly service establishments. 
The Post Office Department is purely a 
service agency. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has a service relationship to the 
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entire Government in its principal func- 
tions of accounting, disbursing, and 
financing. The funds provided in this 
bill, therefore, are preponderantly for 
services of a vital nature, essential to our 
domestic well-being and to our national 
defense and security. These services are 
now in a process of rapid expansion to 
meet the trends of government and the 
requirements of our domestic and for- 
eign situations. Postal business is on 
the upsurge in a very marked degree. It 
is axiomatic that the mails must be 
moved and that personnel must be pro- 
vided to move them. The unprecedented 
enlargement of the Army and Navy and 
correlated activities under the defense 
program has thrown a vast new burden 
on the Treasury Department. This De- 
partment is the vehicle of disbursement, 
and it finds itself facing the task of 
servicing hundreds of thousands of ad- 
ditional checks on account of national 
defense, and this, of course, means more 
personnel. In fact, national-defense re- 
quirements entering into various items 
in both Departments have upset all nor- 
mal calculations. For instance, just as 
one illustration, there has been imposed 
upon the Post Office Department the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the mail is 
delivered promptly and accurately to 
bodies of troops more or less transitory 
and to vast troop concentrations. This 
is no easy task and we have allowed as 
necessary personnel to set up this service 
20 additional post-office inspectors whom 
we would not have thought of placing on 
the Federal pay roll if it had not been 
for this peculiar problem inseparably as- 
sociated with national defense. 

It is important to the morale of the 
young men in camps and to the satis- 
faction of their folks back home that 
they get their mail promptly. In too 
many places to be described in a limited 
review, national defense enters the pic- 
ture in these appropriations, but this is 
notably true in the Coast Guard of the 
Treasury Department. The Coast Guard 
is an important potential arm of na- 
tional defense. Under existing stat- 
utes in time of war it becomes auto- 
matically fused into the Navy. We have 
therefore allowed to the Coast Guard ap- 
propriations for additional personnel of 
commissioned officers, warrant officers, 
cadets, and enlisted men, and for other 
items which we would have been slow to 
grant in a less turbulent international 
atmosphere. With war clouds lowering 
over the world and madmen running 
loose, threatening civilization and our 
democratic way of life, our subcommittee 
has felt that within the restricted limit 
of our jurisdiction we should do every- 
thing we could to promote and safe- 
guard our national security. 


DIFFICULT TO MAKE DEEP CUTS 


Having before us this picture of the 
needs of thege two great service depart- 
ments growing out of the increased vol- 
ume of mail and the expanding and varied 
requirements of national defense, our 
subcommittee has not been able to make 
such substantial cuts in the proposed ap- 
propriations as it certainly would have 
tried to effectuate under more calm and 
normal circumstances. We found that 
on the whole the Bureau of the Budget 
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already had done a pretty good job of 
slashing estimates. We studied the esti- 
mates with the greatest care, looking for 
places where further cuts might reason- 
ably be made, and we have brought. to 
you a bill which raises no Budget esti- 
mate in any instance and which reduces 
all down the line the estimates of specific 
items submitted by the Budget. 

For the Post Office Department the ap- 
propriations recommended in this bill for 
1942 total $842,064,311, a decrease of $3,- 
948,276 below the Budget estimates, and 
an increase of $26,574,134 above the ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1941. For 
the Treasury Department the appropria- 
tions carried in this bill amount to $304,- 
330,185, a decrease of $5,031,220 below 
the Budget estimates and a decrease of 
$30,319,950 below the total appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1941. 

For the two departments combined 
this bill appropriates a total of $1,146,- 
394,496, a decrease of $8,979,496 below 
Budget estimates and a decrease of 
$3,745.816 below the appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1941. 


POSTAL PICTURE ATTRACTIVE 


The postal picture is attractive. If 
you will consult the table on page 13 of 
the hearings, you will see that the last 
four fiscal years have shown continu- 
ously all-time high records in postal 
earnings, $726,201,109.89 in 1937, $728,- 
634,051.36 in 1938, $745,955,075.24 in 
1939, and $766,948,626.74 in 1940. This 
upward trend is continuing, with esti- 
mated revenues of $785,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1941 and $795,000,000 in 1942. 
Deducting the nonpostal items, includ- 
ing penalty and franked mail, free cir- 
culation of newspapers in the counties 
where printed, air-mail subsidy, and so 
forth, the tongue and buckle of the 
Postal Service are now meeting and the 
Service is on a self-sustaining basis, with 
actual surpluses during the last 4 years, 
as well as indicated surpluses during the 
fiscal years 1941 and 1942, as follows: 


1987__....------------------ $12, 643, 739, 04 
1988. .....222 one wencnne--= 4, 412, 821 85 
1939__......-----------+--=-- 14, 547, 795 30 
1940__...-------.----------- 18, 609, 036 01 


10, 706, 981. 00 
8, 987, 413. 00 


The Post Office Department, which is 
always inclined to conservatism in its 
forecasts, estimates that postal revenues 
in the fiscal year 1942 will be $795,000,- 
000—an all-time high. This would be 
$206,828,077.06 more than the postal 
revenues of 1932, showing how postal 
receipts have grown by leaps and bounds 
during the decennial period. The De- 
partment estimates its expenditures in 
1942 at $846,012,587, which also would be 
an all-time-high record. The estimated 
gross postal deficit in 1942 is $51,012,587, 
and the total estimate of nonpostal items 
for 1942 is placed at $60,000,000. This 
would indicate that the Postal Service 
will be “in the black” in 1942 to the extent 
of an indicated postal surplus of $8,987,- 
413 for that fiscal year. On June 30, 
1930, there were 254,577 postal employees 
in all classifications, and on November 
30, 1940, there were 268,368, an increase of 
13.791. There was an increase of 5,530 
in the number of city-delivery carriers 
during that time and an increase of 6,443 
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in the number of clerks at first- and 
second-class offices. 
BUDGET PERSONNEL ESTIMATES GRANTED 


In order that the Post Office Depart- 
ment may be able to handle satisfactorily 
and expeditiously the increasing volume 
of mail, we have allowed in this bill the 
full Budget estimates for clerks at first- 
and second-class post offices and city de- 
livery carriers. For clerks at first- and 
second-class offices we carry the Budget 
figure of $216,000,000, which is $3,400,000 
in excess of the total expenditures, regu- 
lar and deficiency, in 1941. This will 
permit of the employment of 750 addi- 
tional clerks in the fiscal year 1942. The 
average pay of a clerk in first- and sec- 
ond-class offices is $2,167.23, but as the 
750 are to be staggered into the service 
throughout the year their average cost 
for the fiscal year will be $1,400. For 
city delivery carriers we have allowed the 
Budget estimate of $151,500,000, which is 
an increase of $1,000,000 over the total 
regular and deficiency appropriations in 
1941 for this purpose. This will permit 
the appointment of 600 additional car- 
riers in the fiscal year 1942 at an average 
salary of $1,500 on a staggered basis. 

In appropriating the full amounts esti- 
mated by the Budget for these two larg- 
est blocks of postal employees, who com- 
pose the backbone of the postal person- 
nel, cur subcommittee has recognized the 
fact that mail volume is growing and 
promises to continue to increase, and we 
have taken what we believe to be the 
proper steps to cope with this situation 
adequately. 

DEPARTMENT IS SATISFIED 


That the Post Office Department is 
satisfied with the appropriations we have 
allowed for these large personnel groups 
was explicitly stated by Deputy First As- 
sistant Postmaster General Jesse M. 
Donaldson, who appeared before our sub- 
committee. Mr. Donaldson’s record of 
service is outstanding and he is recog- 
nized as one of the highest authorities 
on postal matters. He explained that 
while the Department had originally 
asked the Budget for more money for 
clerks and carriers it was content to 
stand on the Budget’s decision. I invite 
your attention to page 131 of the hear- 
ings, from which I quote, as follows: 


Mr. Lupiow. I would like to ask in connec- 
tion not only with city letter carriers but 
also clerks, whether the department can get 
along.all right and be satisfied with the esti- 
mates that are before us. Tou are 
satisfied and you think it would be a proper 
appropriation procedure *9 base appropria- 
tions upon these estimates: 

Mr. Donatpson. Yes; I do. I doubt the 
wisdom of even suggesting to members of the 
committee that they increase the items over 
the amounts allowed for them by the Bureau 
of the Budget, as allowed in both instances. 
Let us see whether we can get along with what 
is recommended. If we cannot, then let us 
justify the need of a deficiency. 

Mr. LupLow. That would seem to be a 
sound way to proceed. I think we should 
try that. 

Mr. Donatoson. If we can get along with 
this appropriation and conduct the Postal 
Service as we should, we shall be happy to do 
so; otherwise we shall have to come here and 
justify a deficiency. 

Mr. Luptow. There will be no serious harm 
wrought, because you will find the doors of 
the deficiency committee open. 
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Mr, Donatpson. This committee always has 
been very fair when we have appeared before 
it in connection with a request for a de- 
ficiency appropriation. When we have pro- 
duced the facts we have been treated quite 
fairly. 


The appropriations carried in this bill 
for clerks and carriers—$216,000,000 and 
$151,500,000, respectively—are the larg- 
est ever made for those groups and we 
believe the amounts allowed will be ade- 
quate for handling the growing mails, but 
in no event can any harm be done, for 
there is a standing rule that permits the 
Department to put on whatever number 
of additional clerks and carriers may be 
necessary to move the mails and then 
come to Congress for deficiency appro- 
priations. An instance of this is shown 
in the present fiscal year, 1941. In the 
regular appropriation bill for this fiscal 
year we provided for no additional clerks 
and carriers. An unexpected increase in 
the mails necessitated departmental ac- 
tion and the Department, responding to 
the need, is employing 1,693 more clerks 
and 746 more carriers this year than last. 
The situation is one that almost auto- 
matically takes care of itself and we feel 
that so far as this bill is concerned there 
should be no increase in the limits fixed 
by the Budget Bureau. 

To pay for the transportation of mail 
by railroads and the personnel of the 
Railway Mail Service we allowed respec- 
tively $112,000,000 and $57,400,000. 
While these were relatively small reduc- 
tions below the Budget the amount we 
approved for transporting the mail by 
rail is $711,912 above the total of the 
regular and deficiency appropriation for 
1941 and the amount we have allowed 
for Railway Mail Service personne] in 
1942 is an increase of $282,128 over the 
combined regular and deficiency appro- 
priations for that purpose in the present 
fiscal year. While we have thus made 
provision for transporting and handling 
increased volume of mail we also have 
taken into consideration the fact that a 
good many train services are being aban- 
doned, throwing the mail into the star 
routes. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. HARE. I notice the increase al- 
lowed for clerks and carriers. I wonder 
if that includes village carriers as well. 
The Department makes a distinction be- 
tween village carriers and city carriers, 
the village carriers being confined to 
smaller third-class or second-class offices. 
I wonder if that increase applies to the 
village carriers, as well as to the regular 
city carriers. 

Mr. LUDLOW. The gentleman refers 
to village delivery service? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr LUDLOW. I think it has been 
about 10 years since any additional vil- 
lage delivery service was established. In 
this bill we carry into effect the full 
Budget estimate, but it does not increase 
that service. It is a service that is con- 
sidered by the Post Office Department 
to be one that does not especially indi- 
cate further expansion. 

Mr. HARE. I understand that under 
the law where the receipts of an office 
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have reached as high as $5,000 per an- 
num that office is then entitled under 
the statute to village delivery service. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I should like to correct 
the gentleman. I believe it is $10,000 
per annum 

Mr. HARE. If it is $10,000, it becomes 
a second-class office and then automati- 
cally becomes a city service. 

Mr. LUDLOW. It becomes a city serv- 
ice after having reached that point. 

Mr. HARE. I understand that it is a 
village delivery service between $5,000 and 
$10,000. There are a number of offices 
that have reached $5,000 receipts and 
have the village service, yet as to an ad- 
joining town or city which did not at the 
time have the $5,000 receipts but where in 
the meantime the receipts have increased 
to $6,000, $7,000, or $8,000 the Post Office 
Department still has not provided village 
delivery service. There is a great deal of 
dissatisfaction in these towns where ‘hey 
are not provided with village delivery 
service. whereas a neighboring town with 
a smaller population and probably a 
smaller amount of postal receipts is now 
receiving village delivery service. I am 
wondering whether or not it is discre- 
tionary with the Post Office Department 
to install village delivery service with this 
appropriation. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Iam sure it is. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s great interest in 
the village delivery service, as so often 
manifested on the floor of the House. I 
believe it is a matter that needs to be 
handled administratively. If the gentle- 
man has any particular cases in mind, he 
should take them up with the Depart- 
ment, because I am sure they would in- 
stall whatever service is necessary. 

Mr. HARE. That is just the reason I 
am making the inquiry. I have had this 
matter up with the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and the Department says it is not 
establishing village delivery service any 
more, although in my understanding 
there is a statute requiring it. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I know that is the atti- 
tude of the Department toward the vil- 
lage delivery service. It is not as essen- 
tial a service as these other services, and 
the Department is not establishing any 
new services. There are no new services 
now estimated, according to this bill. 

Mr. HARE. Would it be the sense of 
the gentleman’s subcommittee that in 
making these appropriations they would 
expect the Post Office Department to 
carry out the rule as provided by statute? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I am certain that is 
always our attitude on these matters. 
We expect the Department to follow the 


law. 
RURAL FREE DELIVERY 


We allowed for Rural Delivery Service 
the full amount of the Budget estimate 
of $92,100,000. This is an increase of 
$260,000 over the current fiscal year. 
Money is provided in this increase 
which, coupled with savings from antici- 
pated consolidations, will permit of the 
establishment of about 60 new routes 
and about 2,500 extensions. The aver- 
age cost of a new route is about $1,250 
and the average cost of an extension is 
about $100. We have continued in the 
bill the provision we have carried for 
several years which directs that not less 


than $200,000 of the appropriation for 
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Rural Delivery Service shall be available 
for extensions and new service. To 
carry out the program of 60 new routes 
and 2,500 extensions in 1942, about 
$325,000 will be required, and this 
amount will be available from the direct 
appropriation and from savings due to 
consolidations, 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. I do not like to break 
in upon the gentleman’s explanation of 
the bill, but of necessity I must go back 
to a committee meeting at 1:30, and I 
wish to say to my colleague that I am 
very appreciative of the fact that I find 
in the bill, at page 26, $191,000 for com- 
pletion of construction of the station au- 
thorized by the act approved June 29, 
1936, for the Coast Guard on Belle Isle. 
This is something that has been greatly 
needed, and I appreciate the attention 
the committee has given the matter. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation, and I want to say 
that this is a matter that has been on his 
heart constantly. The city of Detroit 
has a great deal to thank him for in con- 
nection with the establishment of the 
station. 


DOMESTIC AIR-MAIL INCREASES 


We approved an appropriation of 
$21,280,327, the full Budget estimate, to 
operate and improve the domestic Air 
Service during the fiscal year 1942. This 
is an increase of $840,128 over the regular 
and two combined supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1941. Of this 
added sum practically the whole amount, 
or $829,928.60, is to provide for increases 
in frequency of service. A table of these 
proposed increases of frequencies is 
found on page 254 of the hearings and 
on subsequent pages will be found elab- 
orate testimony to justify all of these - 
increases. All authorities agree that 
the subsidy in the Domestic Air Service 
is being washed out toward the vanish- 
ing point. There are two methods of 
computing the air-mail subsidy. One 
method is to make a comparison of the 
payments to carriers with the air-mail 
postage revenue. By that simple method 
we find that the domestic air mail came 
out of the red in 1940 when the air- 
mail postage revenue was $19,122,905.61 
and the payments to carriers amounted 
to $18,678,921.01, leaving an indicated 
surplus of $443,984.60. A more accurate 
method of arriving at the facts, how- 
ever, is through the Division of Cost As- 
certainment, which seeks to ascertain 
all of the factors of cost in addition to 
payments to carriers. By the cost as- 
certainment method the excess of ex- 
penditure over revenues in the fiscal 
year 1940 was found to be $1,982,085.15. 
From every standpoint the domestic air 
mail is proving its worth té*our country 
and growing in popularity, and unless 
fortuitous circumstances hinder the 
progress now under way the time is 
growing near when revenues will exceed 
expenditures and the service will be on a 
nonsubsidy basis. The increase in do- 
mestic air-mail revenue for 1940 over 
1939 was 17 percent, while the increase 
in expenditure was 13 percent. 
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Mr. EDELSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. EDELSTEIN. I do not find any 
provision made for building new post 
offices. In my district the Government 
acquired a site for a post office at Seventh 
Street and Avenue B and paid $75,000 
for it and has an additional allotment 
of $125,000 for putting up a building. It 
is one of the most active districts in the 
city of New York, and although it has 
paid that money for the site, it declines 
to proceed with the construction of the 
post office. As a Member of Congress 
from the district covering this area, I 
recently wrote to the Director of the 
Budget and he has not as yet answered 
me upon the subject. I assume that the 
failure to proceed with constructing the 
post office is due to using the money for 
defense activities. I am in accord with 
using funds for defense as is contemplated 
by the Budget, but I cannot see why it 
is that no provision is made to take care 
of the immediate needs for post offices in 
localities where they have already pur- 
‘chased the sites. Also where the lack 
of space causes overcrowding which tends 
to cause inefficiency and to deteriorate 
the employees’ morale. Where the old 
post office is located is in a dilapidated 
tenement house, which constitutes a fire 
hazard. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUDLOW. I want to say that I 
appreciate the gentleman's interest in be- 
half of his district in connection with this 
matter, and I can explain it to him, I 
think, so that he will appreciate the situa- 
tion. 

There was a 3-year public building pro- 
gram and that program was implemented 
with a lump-sum appropriation, the spe- 
cific allocations to be made by an inter- 
departmental committee composed of 
Postal and Treasury officials. This money 
has all been allocated. No estimates 
came before us for an additional building 
program. It is evidently the purpose of 
the administration or the Budget Bu- 
reau—speaking for the administration— 
to defer another public-building program 
until a future time when, perhaps, the 
defense necessities will subside somewhat 
and when conditions will be a little more 
propitious for nondefense expenditures. 
So the gentleman and his district will 
have to content themselves, I am afraid, 
in patience until there is another public- 
building program, because these appro- 
priations are not made specifically for 
certain localities but are made in the form 
of a program and a lump sum is appro- 
priated and the gentleman will have to 
look to this interdeparemental committee 
for an allocation from the lump sum of 
the next public-building program, if and 
when it comes along. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, LUDLOW. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I wish to say that I 
have in my district a case where the land 
has been purchased, the allocation for 
the building has been made by the inter- 
departmental committee, but work has 
been suspended on account of the nation- 
al-defense program, and in this particu- 
lar instance it really is causing a serious 
hardship on the local people who have 
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inadequate postal facilities; and the allo- 
cation was made out of funds Congress 
appropriated a year or two ago. 

Mr, LUDLOW. I would say that the 
gentleman’s procedure then would be to 
camp on the trail of this interdepart- 
mental committee. I was not personally 
aware that there had been stoppages on 
any projects that were under way. Evi- 
dently there has been in the gentleman’s 
case, 


PROPOSED NEW YORK-LISBON AIR MAIL 


We allowed for the continuance of 
all going foreign air-mail service on exist- 
ing routes at present rates of pay without 
any changes of existing frequencies, but 
we disapproved an estimate submitted 
by the Bureau of the Budget for the es- 
tablishment of an air mail route from 
New York to Lisbon, Portugal, by the 
American Export Airlines. This proposal 
was for the establishment of service of 
one trip a week at an annual rate of 
$1,529,736, which would be at the trip 
rate of $29,418 per trip. The Bureau of 
the Budget arbitrarily cut the estimate 
$300,000 and the figure we had was $1,- 
229,736. There was nothing before us to 
indicate that the Budget Bureau re- 
garded the trip rate as too high and it 
was supposed that its cut was made on 
the assumption of a less than 100-percent 
record of performance. 

No subcommittee ever gave more care- 
ful, painstaking, and conscientious con- 
sideration to a matter before it than we 
did to this proposal to establish new air- 
mail service by a competing line between 
New York and Portugal. We held no 
brief for the existing company which has 


a foreign air-mail monopoly and we cer- | 


tainly have no prejudice against any 
company seeking to enter the foreign 
air-mail field. Without any favoritism 
and without any prejudice, we sought to 
ascertain where the interest of the 
United States lies. That was our duty 
and our purpose. 

The Pan American Co., which holds 
the existing monopoly in all fields of 
foreign air-mail service, in a formal 
offer to the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
has offered to put on an additional trip 
service between the same termini as the 
proposed Export Airlines Service at a 
cost of $9,000 a trip. In considering the 
matter we had to balance that proposal 
against more than three times the cost 
of the same service by the Export Airlines 
Co., namely $29,418 per trip. In other 
words, on the basis of a full year of 100- 
percent performance the Government 
would pay to the Export Airlines for one 
trip more than a million dollars in excess 
of the cost of the same identical service 
by the Pan American Co., and also con- 
siderably more than the cost of three 
more trips by the Pan American. Know- 
ing that the Pan American service has 
always been satisfactory, would we be 
justified in imposing an additional an- 
nual burden on the taxpayers of America 
in order to bring another company into 
the trans-Atlantic picture and obtain 
competition? That was the question pre- 
sented to us. 


QUESTION OF NECESSITY OF SERVICE 


But it was not the only question. There 
was also the question as to whether it is 
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necessary or advisable to establish this 
additional air-mail service at all. We 
had before us Mr. John E. Lamiell, direc- 
tor of the International Postal Service, 
the recognized authority on foreign air 
mail, and on page 584 of the hearings you 
will find this testimony: 

Mr. LupLow. I would like to ask Mr. Lamiell 
how much of the trans-Atlantic air mail is 
now being carried by existing facilities? 

Mr. LAMIELL, All the mail is being carried. 

Mr. Luptow. Is the mail being carried on 
schedule? 

Mr. LAMIELL. No, sir. 

Mr. Casey. What is the cause? 

Mr. LAMIELL, Weather conditions. 

Mr. LupLow. The delay is not due to lack 
of facilities but to weather conditions? 

Mr. LAMIELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Luptow. If weather conditions were 
favorable, would the mails move promptly? 

Mr. LAMIELL. Yes, sir; I see no reason why 
they should not. 


Here is expert testimony that when 
weather conditions permit, the existing 
service is capable of handling all trans- 
Atlantic mail. 

I think this is important because when 
a transoceanic carrier is assigned a mail 
contract he is not paid on a poundage 
basis but by the trip. Under its proposal 
for a third trip the Pan American Co. 
would get $9,000 from the Government 
for the third trip, regardless of the 
amount of mail it carried. It would get 
$9,900 if it carried only one letter or no 
mail at all, and the Export Airlines Co. 
would get $29,418 per trip if it carried 
only one letter on that trip or no mail at 
all. Our subcommittee, representing the 
people and the taxpayers, could not dis- 
miss from its consideration the question 
as to whether additional trans-Atlantic 
air-mail service is really needed at this 
time. If it resolved the doubt in favor of 
the need of the service, it still could 
hardly reconcile itself to the enormous 
differential in cost whereby the cost of 
the same identical service if rendered by 
one company would be more than treble 
the cost if rendered by another company. 
Furthermore, the new company proposed 
to establish its service temporarily with a 
two-motored plane and there was a ques- 
tion as to whether it met the factors of 
safety. Testimony on this point was not 
very satisfying. All of the flying boats in 
the existing transoceanic services are 
equipped with four motors. 

VICE PRESIDENT SLATER AN ABLE WITNESS 


Mr. John E. Slater, executive vice 
president of the American Export Air- 
lines Co., appeared before our subcom- 
mittee and made a fine presentation of 
his case. He was ably assisted by Mr. 
D. P. K. Wood, also a vice president. Mr. 
Slater explained that the 2-motored 
plane is only to be used in starting the 
service and that the company has on 
order 3 four-engined Vought-Sikor- 
sky large flying boats, the first of which 
will come into commission next Septem- 
ber and all of which will be delivered by 
the spring of 1942. These planes, he 
said, will be capable of flying the At- 
lantic nonstop, with 16 passengers and 
a substantial volume of mail and express. 

The State Department manifested its 
interest by sending Thomas Burke, Chief 
of the Division of International Com- 
munications, to testify before our sub- 
committee in support of the American 
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Export Airlines application. He fore- 
cast an early agreement between the 
American and Portuguese Governments 
which would assure landing rights in 
Lisbon for the new company, one of the 
points in dispute, and he summed up the 
State Department’s position as follows: 


Therefore, after careful consideration of 
the problems peculiar to transoceanic oper- 
tions, and particularly in view of the fact 
that it seems reasonable to anticipate in- 
tense international rivalry for the establish- 
ment of rapid air links between Europe and 
the Western Hemisphere, it is the considered 
judgment of the Department that the best 
interests of this Government would be served 
through the establishment of a second 
United States air-transport service between 
this country and Europe. 

WHAT COST COMPETITION? 


The main argument strongly pressed 
by proponents of the estimate was that 
it would be advantageous to the United 
States to have competition in this im- 
portant field of foreign air-mail service 
but the natural rejoinder was “What 
cost competition?” Would we be justi- 
fied in establishing an air-mail service 
that apparently is not needed for postal 
purposes and paying for it three times 
the cost of the same service by the pres- 
ent carrier? It seemed after thoughtful 
consideration of all of the facts and 
arguments presented that this was a 
proposition that might well be deferred 
without prejudice until some future time. 
Speaking as one member of the subcom- 
mittce I will be willing to reexamine it, 
if and when the need for the service is 
clearly shown, if and when approved 
safety equipment is assured from the 
beginning of the operation and if and 
when there is some evidence of agree- 
ment to a rate of compensation that 
would be fair and reasonable and com- 
parable to the cost of similar services. 
The proposal in the form in which it 
was presented to us is to my mind im- 
possible and that was the opinion, gen- 
erally held by members of our sub- 
committee. 


POSTAL METERS 


We have provided in this bill an appro- 
priation of $57,000 to purchase postal 
meters and postal vending devices. Our 
subcommittee was much impressed with 
the serviceability of these metering ma- 
chines which give a much cleaner ac- 
counting of the revenues and a quicker 
service to the public, and which are espe- 
cially designed for use in congested mail- 
ing centers. Postmaster Vincent Burke, 
of Washington, a former inspector and 
one of the best all-around officials in the 
Postal Service, told us of the great value 
of these machines in operation at Wash- 
ington and how they had served to 
abolish the long queues that used to line 
up waiting to mail packages. Formerly, 
he said, customers had to stand in line 
35 to 40 minutes with parcels before they 
could be waited on. This year, with 
poe pi meters in use, it was different. He 
said: 


Our observation showed there was no In- 
stance where the patron waited more than 
7 and at the outside 8 minutes this year, 
with the use of these machines, and the aver- 
age was less than 2 minutes. As a matter 
of fact we received much favorable comment 
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on it and one poor old lady complained that 
we rushed her along too much in having her 
parcels handled. 


The postage meter operates like a 
cash register, attaching an adhesive 
strip to the package to indicate the post- 
age required. It does away with postage 
stamps and if in general use probably 
would result in a large saving to the 
Treasury on that account. 


COTTON VERSUS JUTE 


We have included in this bill the same 
provision in reference to twine that has 
been carried in the Post Office Depart- 
ment appropriation bill for several years 
as follows: 

Not more than three-fourths of the funds 
herein appropriated for the purchase of 
twine shall be expended in the purchase of 
twine manufactured from materials or com- 
modities produced outside the United States. 


The Post Office Department’s first ex- 
perimentation with cotton proved un- 
satisfactory, but a cotton twine has 
finally been produced which is pro- 
nounced equally satisfactory with jute 
twine for all postal uses. There is, how- 
ever, a heavy differential in the cost of 
the two twines, amounting to 9.6 cents 
per pound in favor of jute at the last let- 
ting and to the further disadvantage of 
cotton is the fact that the Department 
has found it very difficult to interest 
cotton-twine manufacturers in bidding. 
On the other hand, there is the pos- 
sibility that disturbed world conditions 
may at any time make it impossible to 
find bottoms to bring raw jute supplies 
from India to the American manufac- 
turers of jute twine. In view of the 
threat that our importations of jute may 
be cut off and other considerations that 
entered into the equation, it was deemed 
advisable to continue the provision an- 
other year, in the hope that some in- 
terest may meanwhile be awakened 
among the American manufacturers of 
cotton twine, thus stimulating bidding 
and a resultant decrease in the cost of 
cotton twine. The Department is fig- 
uring on the purchase of about 66 cars 
of twine in the fiscal year 1942, 50 cars 
of jute twine and 16 cars of cotton twine. 
In poundage, this would be 2,000,000 
pounds of jute twine and 640,000 pounds 
of cotton twine. 


THUMBS DOWN ON DE LUXE STAMP 


We have saved the taxpayers $100,- 
000 in this bill by the simple expedient 
that in the future air-mail stamps, in- 
stead of being bicolored, shall be single 
colored, the same as other stamps. Just 
why an air-mail stamp should be so 
de luxe and so ornamental to the eye, as 
compared with the common or garden 
variety stamps, was not apparent to us. 
We could see no justification for it, 
especially in view of the fact that this 
ornamentation and embellishment would 
cost the Treasury almost exactly $100,000 
over the cost of a more modest and 
subdued stamp on the large volume esti- 
mated as required in 1942, so we 
sharpened our pencils and cut out the 
gorgeous stamp and thus by one stroke 
saved $100,000. Bicolored air-mail 
stamps cost $1.19 per thousand while the 
same stamp toned down to one color costs 


from 24 cents to 40 cents per thousand. 
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It goes without saying that a single- 
colored stamp will carry a letter as far 
and as fast as a bicolored one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes more. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Can the gentleman inform 
the committee what subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations set up the 
appropriation providing a feather bed for 
the little stiff shirt that the Navy De- 
partment has assigned to the Hill to take 
care of the medical needs of the Members 
of Congress? In other words, this indi- 
vidual, as I understand, has been so taken 
care of by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions that he now draws the pay of an 
admiral, that he is provided with an au- 
tomobile and a chauffeur, and has at 
some time in the past been given a trip 
to Europe. We need a doctor up here and 
not a stiff shirt. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I am not quite fa- 
miliar with the jurisdiction over this 
matter and I am unable to give the gen- 
tleman the definite information he re- 
quests. 

FOREIGN-OWNED PROPERTY CONTROL 


In this bill making appropriations for 
the Treasury Department we carry an 
appropriation of $1,250,000 for a new 
activity known as the foreign owned 
property control. This is set up for the 
first time in our regular appropriation bill 
pursuant to an Executive order issued 
by the President on April 10, 1940, under 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of 
October 6, 1917. The original Executive 
order applied to Norwegian and Danish 
property in the United States. On May 
10 last the President issued an Executive 
order which extended the previous order 
to cover Belgium, Holland, and Luxem- 
burg; on June 17 one to cover France; 
on July 10 one to cover Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia; and on November 10 one 
to cover Rumania. The foreign-owned 
property control at this time applies to 
all of the property in this country owned 
by the governments of these above-men- 
tioned countries and their nationals. 
The foreign holdings affected by this 
control amount to the stupendous sum of 
$4,369,000,000. It is possible that exigen- 
cies growing out of the disturbed condi- 
tion of the world may make it necessary 
to extend this property control over still 
other countries. It is the right of our 
Nation, a right inherent in sovereignty 
to protect itself. There might be opera- 
tions in the time of foreign wars in the 
way of juggling property in this country 
that might affect our well-being or con- 
ceivably even our national existence, and 
it was to have mastery of that situation 
that this foreign-owned property control 
was set up. 

Under a licensing system that has been 
created for the administration of this 
control 35 general licenses have been 
issued and applications have been filed 
for 91,324 specific licenses for individual 
transactions, which have been approved 
in the ratio of about 6 to 1. Of 66,933 
applications sent by the originating 
offices to the Secretary of the Treasury 
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for attention, 54,776 have been ap- 
proved and 9,117 disapproved. While 
foreign governments are not consulted 
before the control is put on, they have 
acquiesced without quibbling, which is 
not surprising, as we are conserving their 
property at our expense. 
MORE PERSONNEL FOR INTERNAL REVENUE 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue is the 
agency that collects the funds to run the 
normal operations of our Government, 
and it would seem to be the part of wis- 
dom to implement it with the necessary 
personnel to carry on with the highest 
efficiency. When we were considering its 
requirements there may have been in the 
minds of some of us the perhaps sub- 
conscious idea that it does not pay to 
maim the goose that lays the golden egg. 
Congress is constantly imposing new 
duties on that Bureau by the enactment 
of new laws, and this requires an expan- 
sion of the Bureau’s force if it is to func- 
tion properly. In this bill the Bureau re- 
ceives appropriations aggregating $135,- 
618,350, an increase of $24,391,540 over 
the current year’s appropriation and $78,- 
000 less than the Budget estimates. 

We have approved some personnel in- 
creases that are imperatively needed to 
enable the Bureau to function satisfac- 
torily with its added burdens. The new 
Revenue Act of 1940, with the broadening 
of the income-tax base, has tremendously 
increased the work of the Bureau. In- 
come-tax returns heretofore filed with 
the Bureau have totaled approximately 
7,500,000 a year. It is estimated that be- 
cause of the enactment of the new 1940 
revenue law these returns will be in- 
creased by approximately 8,336,000 for 
the taxable year 1940, or more than 
double the number previously filed. 8 

We allowed the Bureau 500 additional 
agents, 167 additional clerk-stenogra- 
phers to assist the agents, and 127 addi- 
tional employees for the technical staff 
field divisions. With this new increment 
of personnel the Bureau will undertake 
a more intensive examination of income- 
tax returns of the higher brackets, which 
promises to be a fertile field of increased 
revenue. 

In the fiscal year 1940, 644,000 returns 
of this description were believed to war- 
rant investigation and were referred by 
the Washington office to the field for that 
purpose, but 220,000 of these could not 
be examined with the limited assigned 
force of agents and were returned to 
Washington untouched. With the broad- 
ening of the tax base, 175,000 more have 
been added, making a backlog of 395,000 
returns that now or soon will warrant 
examination. Experience has shown 
that intensive combing of income-tax 
returns of the higher brackets yields 
about $80,000 a year in internal-revenue 
collections for each agent so engaged. 
The additional 127 technical-staff em- 
ployees which we allowed will be of serv- 
ice under the decentralization plan of 
settling tax claims in the field, which is 
a convenience to taxpapers. Of the 127 
provided for in this bill 74 will be con- 
ferees who will sit down with taxpayers 
in the home communities and try to 
compose existing differences without 
compelling the taxpayer to carry his case 
to Washington. 
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FARMING PICTURE IMPROVES 


A more favorable picture in the farm- 
ing areas of our country has justified 
us in making a reduction in payments 
to Federal land banks and the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation on account 
of the statutory reduction in the interest 
rate on mortgages. The Congress has 
decreed that the farm borrowers shall 
pay only three and a half percent on their 
loans. The average contract rates on 
mortgages of the Federal land banks for 
the fiscal year 1942 is estimated at 4.93 
percent, while the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation loans bear 5 percent. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
listened to the gentleman’s remarks re- 
ferring to the improvement in the farm 
area. Does the gentleman have the fig- 
ures to show that farming conditions 
throughout the country have improved? 
The other day I noticed that wheat 
reached a lower price than it has for 
months. 

Mr. LUDLOW. The only standard of 
judgment that I have in view here is the 
standard presented with respect to the 
better picture of loans made by these two 
national lending institutions. I shall 
bring the gentleman’s attention a little 
later to some statistics which bear out 
the view that the conditions are really 
improved. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Did I 
understand that the $9,600,000 item in 
total payment to the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation is for the purpose of 
making possible a 3½ percent rate of 
interest? 

Mr. LUDLOW. The Congress has de- 
creed that interest on all these loans 
under both Federal land banks and the 
Mortgage Corporation shall be 3½ per- 
cent. This appropriation is entirely for 
the purpose of making up the differential 
between the contract on the outstanding 
mortgages, and the rate allowed by the 
Congress, and is paid into these banks 
in order to keep their capital unimpaired. 
That is the theory of it. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I see; 
and does the gentleman know what rate 
of interest the outstanding bonds of the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
carry? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Offhand, I do not 
know, but I think there is some testi- 
mony in respect to it in the hearings. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me there? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The only 
point I tried to bring out is that the real 
root of this payment is the difference be- 
tween the rate of interest on the out- 
standing bonds, on the one hand, and 
the rate paid by the farmers, on the 
other. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I think the outstand- 
ing rate on these bonds is a little less 
than 3 percent. 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. It seems 
to me that this is a remarkably small 
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sum to make it possible to have a 312- 
percent rate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Whether 
or not this amount that we appropriated 
is the difference between the three and 
a half collected and the contract rate of 
interest on these loans to the farmers. 

Mr. LUDLOW. That is correct in both 
instances. 

There is therefore a differential of 1.43 
percent in the one case and 1.5 percent 
in the other case between the contract 
interest rate and the statutory rate of 
three and a half percent, and to make 
up this differential on the outstanding 
volume of loans we have approved an 
appropriation of $36,400,000 which com- 
pares with $38,167,000 in the current fis- 
cal year. The primary purpose of the 
appropriation is to keep the capital of 
the banks unimpaired. W. J. Snow, di- 
rector of finance and accounting of the 
Farm Credit Administration, in his very 
interesting testimony told us of improved 
conditions in the farming areas served 
by these banks. 

During the 12 months ended September 20, 
1940— 


He said— 
the Federal land banks collected $96,800,000 
in cash; the year previous they collected 
$88,000,000, and the year before that $65,000,- 
000. Farmers have paid more on their debts 
than in previous years. 
FORECLOSURES BY LAND BANKS 


During the calendar year 1940 the Fed- 
eral land banks took over 6,400 farms as 
a result of delinquencies as against 12,000 
in the calendar year 1939, so that the 
foreclosures are down almost 50 percent 
in the case of the land banks. The Fed- 
eral Mortgage Corporation revealed a 
similar satisfactory record. 

In 1940 it foreclosed on 4,000 farms as 
against 8,300 the year previous. It was 
brought out in the testimony that from 
the organization of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation up to September 
30, 1940, that Corporation has charged 
off as total loss 14,806 second-mortgage 
loans totaling $29,700,000. These were 
mostly loans in the Great Plains region, 
known as the Dust Bowl, extending clear 
across the country on the one-hundredth 
meridian. Mr. Snow testified in expla- 
nation of this startling record of losses 
that back in 1933 and 1934 the Farm 
Credit Administration construed that it 
had a mandate from Congress to do the 
best it could to save farms from foreclo- 
sure and to keep the farmers on the land. 
It accordingly loaned up to 75 percent 
of the appraised value, and then came 
the drought, and the farmers became 
financially helpless. There was nothing 
the Government could do but charge off 
these losses at 100 percent. 

BABY BONDS 


United States Savings Bonds, other- 
wise known as baby bonds, have an 
important place in the financial opera- 
tions of the Treasury, and in this bill we 
have raised the restriction upon the in- 
definite appropriation “Expenses of 
loans,” from $4,000,000 to $4,292,000, 
to care for the increased volume of work 
incident to the sale, issuance, and re- 
demption of these bonds. The Treasury 
Department is inclined to the use of su- 
perlatives in appraising the value of “baby 
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bonds” not only as a means of inculcating 
among the people a patriotic appreciation 
of their Government but also as a pro- 
lific source of revenue. James William 
Bryan, Chief of the Information Section, 
Division of Savings Bonds, told our sub- 
committee: 

Savings bonds are playing an ever-increas- 
ing, important part in this country. These 
bonds are bought as a nucleus for every 
purpose for which people save money. They 
are bought for the education of children and 
for future needs of all kinds, for payments 
on homes, and so forth. Literally, their 
terms and conditions are understood by mil- 
lions, and I would say that the public is 
highly satisfied with them, 


These bonds are issued in denomina- 
tions of $25, $50, $100, $500, and $1,000, 
and some consideration is being given to 
the issuance of a bond of even less de- 
nomination than $25. The present esti- 
mated number of individual owners of 
these bonds is 2,500,000. The maturity 
value of all such bonds outstanding at 
the end of the calendar year 1940 was 
$4,106,501,675, and the redemption value 
at the same date was $3,194,792,667. 
About 80 percent are sold through the 
Postal Service and about 20 percent on 
mail-order service, mostly through the 
Federal Reserve banks and to some ex- 
tent through the Treasury. A $25 bond 
costs $18.75, and if a bond is held until 
maturity at the end of 10 years the yield 
figures 2.99 percent, compounded semi- 
annually. Savings bonds are the only 
securities which are continuously on sale 
by the Government. 


LIBERAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR COAST GUARD 


In this bill we have dealt liberally with 
the Coast Guard, having in mind its 
function in time of war as an affiliated 
part of the Navy. Because of the urgency 
of national defense and the importance 
of the Coast Guard in relation thereto, 
we have allowed large increments of in- 
crease both of personnel and equipment, 
These are set forth in extenso in the 
report on this bill. Eliminating from the 
1941 Coast Guard appropriations the 
nonrecurring construction and equip- 
ment items, and comparing that base 
with the total 1942 figure, including 1942 
nonrecurring items, this bill shows an 
increase of $18,959,440 in direct appro- 
priations plus a contract authorization of 
$6,370,000. The total amount carried for 
the Coast Guard in the bill is $62,193,150. 
We have allowed for additional equip- 
ment such items as $5,000,000 to begin 
the construction of three new cutters of 
the 327-foot class, $663,000 for 17 am- 
phibian airplanes, $728,000 for 2 vessels 
of the tug class, $780,000 for 10 cutters of 
the 78-foot class, $1,385,000 for 4 cutters 
of the tender class, and $1,500,000 for 
aids to navigation. 


COAST GUARD 


The primary radio station for the Bos- 
ton district was recently summarily dis- 
possessed of its quarters at Fort Heath, 
where it had a revocable permit from 
the Army, and in this bill we are setting 
it up with a new site, building, and equip- 
ment near Boston, at a cost of $218,000. 
Another major item of necessary in- 
crease in Coast Guard appropriations is 
$1,500,000 for installation of search- 
lights, supersonic depth finders, antiair- 
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craft machine guns, two-way portable 
radios on cutters not so equipped, and the 
purchase of gas masks and gas equip- 
ment for a number of vessels of the fleet. 
The increased personnel which we have 
allowed the Coast Guard includes 110 
commissioned officers, 54 cadets, 127 war- 
rant officers, and 1,000 enlisted men. 


MORE CUSTOMS GUARDS ALLOWED 


Spokesmen for the Customs Service 
told us impressively of weaknesses in its 
guard force, and we have provided for 60 
additional customs guards, with a salary 
roll of $111,600, to be assigned to impor- 
tant ports to guard vessels arriving in 
the United States from foreign countries. 
Obviously, a vessel which should be 
guarded at all should be guarded con- 
tinuously 24 hours a day. At many of 
the ports where a force of guards is main- 
tained, the number is not sufficient to 
provide continuous guard supervision 
over vessels. At these places vessels are 
guarded from 8 to 16 hours out of each 24, 
leaving from 8 to 16 hours for the smug- 
gler to accomplish his objective unmo- 
lested. ‘The increment of increase of 
guard personnel we have allowed will im- 
prove but will not entirely cure this 
situation. 


NEW STATISTICAL DIVISION 


In the Procurement Office of the 
Treasury Department we have authorized 
the setting up of a new statistical divi- 
sion, with a personnel of 84, a salary 
obligation of $121,900, and an equipment 
obligation of $31,377. The purpose of 
this new unit will be to gather factual 
information from all of the far-flung 
governmental branches and bureaus 
looking to a simplification and coordina- 
tion of Government purchases. The tes- 
timony of Clifton E. Mack, the Director 
of Procurement, as to the imperative need 
of this new fact-finding agency was very 
impressive, and we have faith to believe 
that it offers a possibility of very sub- 
stantial economies, as well as a far more 
satisfactory way of handling the Goy- 
ernment’s purchases. The major func- 
tion of the division will subside when the 
material is gathered, so that after the 
next fiscal year it probably will be neces- 
sary to maintain only a skeleton organi- 
zation at a much reduced cost. 


REFUNDS AND DRAWBACKS 


In connection with both internal- 
revenue refunds and customs refunds 
and drawbacks, there were presented 
to us some earnest pleas that these re- 
funds be allowed to revert to the status 
of indefinite appropriations instead of 
being appropriated for annually in spe- 
cific amounts. The importers were very 
ably represented before our committee 
by B. A. Levett, chairman of the com- 
mittee on customs administration of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York; 
W. S. Easterly, chairman of the com- 
mittee on refunds and drawbacks of the 
National Foreign Trade Council; and 
Francis T. Cole, secretary of the com- 
mittee on refunds and drawbacks of the 
National Foreign Trade Council. 

The burden of the argument of these 
gentlemen, who represented a consider- 
able number of aggrieved persons, was 
that specific appropriations for refunds 
and drawbacks usually are not sufficient; 
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that the money therefore runs out, and 
that those who are entitled to the re- 
funds have to hold the bag and suffer 
financial loss and impairment of their 
working capital while awaiting the slow 
process of securing a deficiency appro- 
priation. 


TO PRESERVE INTEGRITY OF APPROPRIATING 
SYSTEM 


Our subcommittee recognized the fact 
that occasional hardships are inescapable 
in the present arrangement, but it felt 
keenly the obligation resting upon us to 
protect the integrity of our appropriat- 
ing system. To make refunds and draw- 
backs indefinite appropriations would 
remove them from our appropriations 
picture, where the watchful eyes of the 
Appropriations Committee are always 
upon them. It was our feeling that the 
submission of estimates and the action 
of Congress thereon in the customary 
way probably would be conducive to a 
little more careful administration of the 
law than if these restrictions were re- 
moved, and we felt it to be our duty to 
deny the request. Incidentally one of 
the unexplainable injustices of the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward its citizens is 
that while internal-revenue refunds bear 
interest at the rate of 6 percent, customs 
refunds and draw-backs bear no interest 
at all. Just why a citizen to whom an 
internal-revenue refund is due should 
be allowed interest while a citizen to 
whom a customs refund or draw-back is 
due is denied interest is not clear. I sub- 
mit this problem for the consideration 
of the legislative committee having juris- 
diction in the premises. 

With its vast army of employees, now 
rapidly approaching 300,000, the United 

«States Postal Service is by far the largest 
business in the world. The United States 
Treasury Department also is a large 
organization with far-reaching ramifica- 
tions. In trying to discuss the great mul- 
tiplicity of these varied services and how 
they contribute to the convenience, wel- 
fare, and happiness of the human family 
I am penetrating a very interesting field 
and I am tempted to go on interminably. 
However, I must close, and in doing so I 
wish to say that we commend this bill 
to your thoughtful attention. We be- 
lieve it is a well-considered bill and we 
hope, at least, that it will appeal to you 
as a refiection of our sincere purpose to 
do the right thing in all the decisions we 
have been called upon to make. I refer 
you to the very complete committee re- 
port for more detailed information and I 
thank you for your patience. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAINES. I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the gentleman’s 
fine statement, and I compliment him on 
what he has said. I was not in the 
Chamber when the gentleman began his 
address, having been called out. Did the 
gentleman give any consideration or 
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make any allocation for additional funds 
for extension of the rural routes? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Oh, yes. We allowed 
the full Budget estimate, and it provides 
for the extension of 2,500 rural routes 
and for the establishment of 60 new ones. 
We put funds in this bill for that purpose. 

Mr. HAINES. Of course, you know 
those of us who represent rural districts 
are quite concerned about that service. 
Now, you spoke about the Air Mail Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. LUDLOW. In this connection, let 
me say I appreciate the fact there is no 
better friend of rural free delivery in the 
House than the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Hares], and I want to as- 
sure him that we allowed the full Budget 
estimate for rural delivery, and we made 
this liberal provision for new routes and 
expansions. 

Mr. HAINES. I thank the gentleman 
very much. That is a tribute that I do 
not deserve, I am afraid. 

I was wondering if you could put into 
the Recorp the amount of mail, in 
pounds, that is carried on the trips to 
Europe. I was speaking with the Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General and 
he told me there was as much as 11,000 
and 12,000 pounds of air mail going out 
on one ship. 

Mr, LUDLOW. That, I think, would 
be the peak. There have been loads of 
that amount. I would refer the gentle- 
man to our report, which goes exten- 
sively into those figures. 

Mr. HAINES. The gentleman will 
pardon me for taking up his time. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAINES. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield. 

Mr. HAINES. In your report you de- 
fine postal equipment as vending devices. 
Are there any vending machines retail- 
ing stamps being put out? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Yes; there are. We 
have put into this bill $57,000 to cover 
two brackets; that is, vending machines 
and postal meter machines. We do not 
attempt to allocate a specific amount 
to either purpose, but we put in that 
amount to be administered within the 
discretion of the Post Office Department 
for those two classes of machines. 

Mr. HAINES. I am glad the commit- 
tee saw fit to do that, because in many of 
the smaller first- and second-class offices 
the offices close at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon and it is a source of great incon- 
venience to the public in purchasing 
stamps. I hope that the Department 
will recognize what I am saying to them, 
to see that these vending devices get into 
our smaller offices for the convenience of 
our public. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I am sure the Post 
Office Department is going into that mat- 
ter very thoroughly. It is very much in- 
terested and we have implemented it 
with a fund of $57,000 to carry on that 
experimentation, 

Mr. HAINES. I agree with the gentle- 
man that the Post Office Department is 
doing a splendid job and the personnel in 
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that Department I think is superior— 
perhaps I am exaggerating the statement, 
but to me that is one department of the 
Government that is doing a splendid job. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Iam in harmony with 
what the gentleman has said. If all of 
our Government departments and bu- 
reaus were administered with as much 
acumen and business ability as the Post 
Office Department, I do not think any of 
us would have any cause to complain. 

Mr. HAINES. I thank the gentleman 
very much, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RUTHERFORD]. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. VREELAND] 
be allowed to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel I would be ex- 
tremely derelict in my duty this afternoon 
if I did not pay some well-justified and 
merited tribute to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Luptow], with whom I have 
the privilege of serving upon this subcom- 
mittee. He has uniformly been kind and 
considerate and is an indefatigable work- 
er in trying to bring to the Congress a 
report and hearings that will be of real 
benefit not only to the Members of the 
Congress but to the people of the country 
who are interested in these two great 
departments of government. [Applause.] 

I want to commend to the membership 
of the House a reading of the hearings 
conducted by this subcommittee, because 
I conceive that a fair understanding of 
the Government is not possible unless 
the membership of the House can take 
the time to at least make casual exami- 
nation of the facts disclosed in this com- 
mittee’s report of hearings which is now 
before you. Those hearings are a verita- 
ble storehouse of information, and I am 
exceedingly pleased that I have been per- 
mitted to serve with the other members 
of this committee, because I cannot be- 
lieve that in any other way it would be 
possible to acquire a knowledge of these 
two great departments of our Govern- 
ment. 

This bill has received the most meticu- 
lous care and consideration of the com- 
mittee. The committee was in session for 
several weeks, taking testimony every day 
in order that we might perform our 
proper function. The bill, as finally re- 
ported, carries a total appropriation of 
approximately $1,146,000,000. Now, that 
is a pretty sizable sum of money in any- 
one’s country. As one of the newer mem- 
bers on the Appropriations Committee 
and this subcommittee, I am somewhat 
amazed at the intricacies of Federal 
financing that are disclosed in the hear- 
ings and justifications had before this 
committee, to justify such a tremendous 
appropriation as $1,146,000,000. 

At the outset permit me to say that 
these hearings have all been conducted 
harmoniously, that unanimity of senti- 
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ment has always prevailed. No partisan- 
ship has ever been manifested to my 
knowledge on this committee, and there 
is no dispute or no partisanship so far as 
I know in regard to any particular item 
involved in this bill. The Post Office De- 
partment and the Treasury Department 
are service organizations, and I think it 
is well to iterate and reiterate the fact 
that we are faced constantly on these 
appropriation bills with the question of 
their size. If there ever is to be a time 
in the history of this Nation when there 
will be a balance of the income and 
revenues with the outgo, it will only be 
brought about by this Congress. That is 
the duty of Congress. I might call your 
attention to the fact that the Secretary 
of the Treasury himself, when a witness 
before the committee, expressed the very 
fervent hope and plea that we would be 
able to bring the civil expenditures of 
government, plus the ordinary operating 
expenditures of the Army and the Navy, 
into line with our revenues. He very 
clearly and definitely indicated to this 
committee and to the country that unless 
the Congress, through appropriate action, 
should either through curtailment of ex- 
penditures or through increase of taxes 
bring the expenditures for civil affairs 
into balance with the revenues that we 
are indeed headed for a very, very sorry 
state of affairs. I believe everyone knows 
it, and I believe the Secretary of the 
Treasury, above all persons in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, knows and 
understands this fact. 

Here is the second appropriation bill to 
come before the Congress providing ap- 
propriations totaling more than $1,000,- 
000,000. This bill carries something 
more than $1,149,000,000. Out of this 
huge consideration for these two great 
Departments of the Government we have 
succeeded in reducing the expenditures 
of these Departments which are most 
vitally concerned with the civil affairs of 
the Government by only $3,745,000, or a 
little more, under the expenditures for 
the last fiscal year. We succeeded, 
through lopping off small amounts here 
and there, in bringing in a bill $8,979,000, 
approximately, below the Budget estimate 
for this year. Out of an appropriation 
of $1,149,000,000, therefore, we have suc- 
ceeded in effecting a saving in the civil 
branches of the Government of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000, which is not a flea bite 
on the situation, 

Now, let me explain—and this is the 
reason I have taken the floor—the thing 
that impressed me most in connection 
with the work members do on this com- 
mittee. As a new member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, I am not criti- 
cal of the work of the committee. The 
committee does the best it can, but the 
Appropriations Committee is frequently 
criticized, and I think very unwisely and 
unreasonably many times, during the 
process by which these appropriation bills 
reach first the subcommittee and then 
the full Committee on Appropriations. 
Beginning at page 67 of the hearings, and 
especially on page 69, you will find as a 
result of my interrogation of the witness 
a full and complete story as to how these 
departmental estimates and budgets are 
conceived and worked out, filtering their 
way from the departmental committees, 
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finally coming before the Budget Bureau 
itself, and then submitted by the Budget 
Bureau through the President to the 
Congress, and then to the Committee on 
Appropriations. Members of committees 
frequently stand on the floor and say, 
“Tf you will turn to page so-and-so of 
the hearings you will find that so-and-so 
testified so-and-so.” Who are these wit- 
nesses, then, that appear? 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin is making a very 
fine speech, but I think he ought to have 
a quorum. I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. (After counting.) One hundred 
and two Members are present, a quorum. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin will 
proceed. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, continu- 
ing the thought I was about to express, 
it resolves itself in the main as to who 
are the witnesses who appear before the 
Appropriations Committee. I have the 
greatest respect and admiration for the 
ability of members of the Appropriations 
Committee, but by the very nature of 
things we cannot be vital experts on all 
of the affairs of government, nor all of 
the affairs connected with either the 
Treasury or the Post Office Department. 
Who are the people who come here to ask 
for these appropriations and testify? 
Usually they are heads or officers of 
departments. They come here to justify 
their requests for appropriations and 
they present the committee through 
their auditors and personnel directors 
and through Budget officers that which 
is in their files. What does the Appro- 
priations Committee have on the other 
side of the picture? We are trying a 
lawsuit without a witness, with no affir- 
mative evidence. Just the sheer work 
of the members of the committee, who 
out of their ingeniousness, or art, or 
whatever it may be, may through ques- 
tioning or study happen to stumble upon 
something in the course of the hearings 
that perhaps would justify a cut in an 
appropriation. If it is not the result of 
that, it is a simple unartful rule of thumb 
cut of an appropriation merely for the 
purpose of showing that a cut has been 
made somewhere along the line. 

There is not a single witness who 
comes before our committee at least, or 
any subcommittee of which I happen to 
be a member, who owes his responsibility 
to this Congress or to the committee that 
is passing upon the request for appro- 
priation. We have no expert auditors to 
challenge the testimony of these people 
who come before the committee. We are 
not provided with experts, such as the 
departments send to justify their re- 
quests of the Congress. The committee 
simply has to do the best it can, and I 
marvel at the ingeniousness of the mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee, 
who through mere hard and steady work 
are able to make any cuts at all in these 
appropriation bills, 

I am making this statement for the 
reason that the chairman of our commit- 
tee reiterated when we began the hear- 
ings the wish and will of the President 
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that there should be retrenchment in the 
expenditures of the civil affairs of the 
Government in order that we might 
carry on the defense program. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in appearing be- 
fore this committee, iterated and reiter- 
ated that thought; and the members of 
the committee, with that in mind, exam- 
ined carefully every single item in these 
two bills, with the net result, with noth- 
ing else to justify us, we were able, out 
of an appropriation of $1,149,000,000, to 
save about $3,000,000. 

I think it is high time, Mr. Chairman, 
that some action was taken by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations itself or by the 
Congress in order that in this forum be- 
fore the various subcommittees of the 
Appropriations Committee there may be 
someone who has the ability to examine 
these justifications and these estimates 
through the eyes of the people instead of 
always through the eyes of those who are 
seeking the money and making justifica- 
tions for their estimates. I leave this 
thought with you for consideration when 
you are criticizing the Appropriations 
Committee, because I want you to realize 
how difficult the task is of making a cut 
when you have no justification before you 
except the testimony of those who are 
seeking the funds. I hope that I make 
myself clear in that respect. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEEFE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. LUDLOW. The gentleman, I 
know, does not intend to make a mis- 
statement, but he stated that the total 
cut on the bill was only $3,000,000? 

Mr. KEEFE. No. I stated that the cut 
over last year’s estimate was $3,745,000, 
and that the reduction over the estimate 
submitted by the President was $8,000,000 
plus. That is contained in the committee 
report, and I was reading from the re- 
port. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I misunderstood the 
gentleman. 

Mr. KEEFE, What I attempted to 
show was that after all our efforts, while 
we have by our work reduced the Budget 
estimate by a little over $8,000,000, we 
are only cutting under last year’s ex- 
penditures three-million-odd dollars; so 
we have not made much of a saving over 
what we spent last year. And, Mr. 
Chairman, if we are to save this Nation, 
we must either fearlessly levy taxes or 
stop spending money some place in these 
civil affairs of Government. [Applause.] 
That is all there is to it. If we do not 
do that, as the Secretary of the Treasury 
himself, in a very melancholy mood, as 
I observed, indicated, no one can foresee 
or foretell what the financial position of 
this country will ultimately be. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, these appropriation 
subcommittees have no scientific method 
of making reductions, and I want to leave 
for your consideration this afternoon the 
thought that without the benefit of sci- 
entific information from the people’s side 
in the consideration of appropriation 
bills I can see nothing left but sometime, 
somewhere in the consideration of these 
appropriation measures, the people will 
have the courage either to provide a sci- 
entific method of reducing these civil ex- 
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penditures of Government or the Con- 
gress will arbitrarily say to a Govern- 
ment department: “You had a billion dol- 
lars last year. This year you are going 
to have $750,000,000, and you will run 
your department on that money.” 

We must bring the expenditures of 
Government in civil affairs within the 
balance of our income. I hope the time 
will come when the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will provide itself with an inde- 
pendent staff of experts who can go over 
these estimates and furnish some help to 
the magnificent work that is done by the 
secretary of that committee, Mr. Marc 
Sheilds, and his assistants, who work 
night and day trying as best they can 
to give this committee the information 
that will permit it to fulfill our tasks as 
we see them. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I am fearful of 
these scientific investigations. The brain 
trust has cost us money every time it 
went into action. In my opinion, it will 
take some farmers from county seats 
to do it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Perhaps the gentleman 
from Kansas and I may be in complete 
accord, but may I say it will take some- 
thing more than ordinary farmers from 
county seats to unravel the intricacies 
of one of these appropriation bills. I do 
not claim I am much more than a farmer 
from a county seat, and I have ordinary, 
common intelligence. I have indefati- 
gably applied myself to these hearings 
and this Budget, and anybody who claims 
they can understand and know about 
it when he gets through is patting 
himself on the back in a manner I do 
not think makes sense. I confess my 
inability to follow this thing through; 
and were it not for the fact we have a 
chairman who has the courage and the 
ability to stick to it night and day try- 
ing to fathom through these endless and 
multiple details of one of these bills, I 
dc not know how in the name of con- 
science we would ever get the true facts 
brought before the Congress. They are 
just too big and too huge. 

[Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

- Mr. Chairman, the bill before us today 
represents a splendid effort on the part 
of this committee, functioning in the 
usual manner that committees function 
in the Congress, to bring to the Congress 
a bill, a very, very highly technical bill, 
covering a multitude of departments and 
agencies of our Government. We have 
done the best we can in our limited ca- 
pacity to bring the expenditures of this 
Government down, and when I make that 
statement I know I am reiterating the 
challenge which the chairman of this 
subcommittee repeatédly gave the com- 
mittee all during these hearings; I know 
that I am reiterating the spirit of every 
departmental head who came before our 
committee and who stated unequivocably 
that we must succeed sometime in reduc- 
ing these expenditures of government. 

We just cannot go on, Mr. Chairman. 
We have been riding on, and we are right 
up to the pay day now where we had to 
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increase the debt limit to $65,000,000,000. 
There are people in this Congress and in 
the country at large who can speak 
glibly of $65,000,000,000 as.though they 
knew what they were talking about. It 
is an inconceivable sum. We glibly speak 
here of appropriating $1,149,000,000 this 
afternoon, and there is not a Member on 
this floor who has the mental capacity 
to encompass the magnitude of that sum 
even, to say nothing of the $65,000,- 
000,000. 

I agree with the gentleman from 
Kansas, it is time we begin to put our 
minds back and talk in sums of money 
and appropriate sums of money that the 
people of this Nation can understand. 
Let us have the courage to go out and 
enact a tax bill that will begin to produce 
some revenue, and when the people be- 
come tax conscious and when they be- 
come aware of this tremendous continu- 
ation of deficit spending, they will rise 
up and demand of the Congress that we 
bring our civil expenditures of govern- 
ment into line with our revenues. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York IMr. EDELSTEIN]. 


FALSE ECONOMY 


Mr. EDELSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, ever 
since I have been a Member of this House 
I have voted to support every bill in- 
tended to promote our national defense. 
I have also felt, however, that national 
defense did not require a sacrifice of those 
measures which were intended for our 
domestic well-being. I cannot justify the 
vigorous efforts that are being made to 
reduce legitimate and necessary govern- 
mental expenditures on the ground that 
economy is necessary everywhere else in 
order to further our national defense. It 
seems to me that the decision as to 
whether or not certain projects, improve- 
ments, or programs are to be continued 
should be made solely upon their merits. 
Only where the requirements of national 
defense cut across the necessities of the 
regular Budget should the latter be sac- 
rificed. I do not believe that the ques- 
tion of cost alone shows a conflict with 
the national-defense program. A con- 
flict between the national-defense pro- 
gram and the regular Budget, in my opin- 
ion, can only arise with respect to mate- 
rials and men. The wealth of our coun- 
try is not so limited that the only way 
we can provide an adequate national de- 
fense is to starve every other function of 
the Government. 


FALSE ECONOMY IN DELAYING THE NEW 
TOMPKINS SQUARE POST OFFICE 


I have in mind one instance in my own 
district which illustrates this tendency to 
false economy. The Tompkins Square 
post office has been housed in an old tene- 
ment for 33 years. It is no exaggeration 
to state that it is a fire trap. If a fire 
were to occur, there can be no doubt that 
the records of that post office for the last 
50 years would be destroyed. The place 
is entirely inadequate for the business 
which the post office does there. It is 
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one of the largest postal-savings deposi- 
tories in the country. There are 50 men 
employed there as clerks and letter car- 
riers. The Honorable Albert Goldman, 
postmaster of the city of New York, has 
long recognized the necessity and desira- 
bility of housing the local post office in a 
place adequate for its needs. He has 
spent much time and effort in an en- 
deavor to achieve this need. 

After much persistent work on his part 
an appropriation was finally made for a 
new post office at Tompkins Square. Mr. 
Goldman secured an appropriation of 
$200,000 to purchase land and erect a 
building designed for post-office use. 
The land has already been purchased at 
a cost of $75,000. There is no intention 
by the Public Buildings Administration 
at the present time to go ahead with the 
construction of the building, although 
the need for it is greater than ever. 
This is because the Budget Director is- 
sued an order that all nondefense build- 
ing projects outside the District of 
Columbia, not already begun, were to be 
held in abeyance. The remaining $125,- 
000 of the appropriation which Mr. 
Goldman secured is thus tied up in the 
Treasury. It is true that that $125,000 
has not been expended, and if the order 
of the Budget Director is not revoked will 
not be expended, since there is no pro- 
vision in the appropriation bill for next 
year for the construction of this build- 
ing. But what seems to be an apparent 
saving of $125,000 in reality is a waste 
of much more than that. 

As I have said, the station has been 
housed for over 33 years in a dilapidated 
tenement house at Twelfth Street and 
Avenue B in the Borough of Manhattan. 
It occupies the basement, first and sec- 
and floors of the building. Almost 40 
percent of this space is in a dark base- 
ment. Obviously since the building was 
intended for dwelling purposes it is not 
the most efficient for post-office use. 
The site for the new building which has 
already been purchased is at Seventh 
Street and Avenue B, and the post office 
was to have been erected on a lot 100 by 
130 feet at a cost of $125,000. The Gov- 
ernment would have had a two-story and 
basement building with 15,000 square 
feet of floor space above the street level, 
in addition to extra space in the base- 
ment. 

The figures which conclusively demon- 
strate that the refusal to build the post 
office which Mr. Goldman has proved 
is so urgently needed are fairly simple 
and can be grasped by even the layman. 
On the money side alone the construc- 
tion of a new building will constitute a 
saving to the Government of over $6,000 
per year. Since the rental of the pres- 
ent space is $6,600 per year, this is a 
considerable saving. Since the Govern- 
ment, in the new building, will have 50 
percent more space than it has at the 
old station, it has obtained additional 
space which is urgently needed without 
any additional cost to it. If the cost of 
the project is charged off at the rate of 
2 percent, it would cost the Government 
$4,000 a year for 50 percent more space 
as against $6,600 a year rent for the 
present inadequate space. If the Gov- 
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ernment would rent additional space at 
the same rate it would have to pay $3,400 
a year more. The saving therefore is 
$6,000 a year, which would justify an in- 
vestment three times more than the Gov- 
ernment is now called upon to make. 
The present rental alone is sufficient to 
justify an investment of $330,000. In 
short, by going ahead with the building 
as planned, the Government would save 
$130,000. By refusing to go ahead with 
this project, instead of saving $125,000, 
the Government is sustaining a loss far 
in excess of that amount. 

There is another reason why this post 
Office should be built now. The location 
of the present station is one which is 
neither conducive to the health of the 
workers nor to efficient service to the 
patrons of the station. Postmaster Gold- 
man, despite the fact that he is in charge 
of our largest post office—New York and 
Bronx—has not overlooked the impor- 
tance of these factors. As an efficient 
and able postmaster, he is desirous of 
giving his employees proper working 
conditions. 

Let no one forget that post-office em- 
ployees are engaged in hard work. Let- 
ter carriers walk long distances carrying 
heavy bags of mail. Even the clerks at 
the station are engaged in the perform- 
ance of meticulous and exacting duties. 
Mr. Goldman, in recommending this post 
office, did not forget his obligations to 
his subordinates. Furthermore, as an 
efficient postmaster, Mr. Goldman wishes 
to increase the service he can render to 
the public and thereby make the post 
office more self-sustaining than it is at 
present. He has been working under 
great handicaps insofar as this local 
post-office station is concerned. Since 
the remedy he proposes, the construction 
of this new building at a cost of $125,000, 
is inexpensive and will provide the proper 
cure, it should be carried out without 
delay. 

Much of what I have said about the 
need for the new post office in my district 
has been garnered from my own personal 
knowledge, as well as from inspecting the 
station. Much more, however, has been 
gathered from Mr. Goldman himself, 
who, despite his manifold duties, has al- 
ways been able and willing to furnish me 
whatever assistance and information lay 
within his power. He has given freely of 
his time and has continually made avail- 
able to me the services of his subordinates 
who are in charge of this matter. Mr. 
Joseph Willon, who is superintendent of 
the division of delivery under Mr. Gold- 
man, has similarly been of great assist- 
ance to me, as well as Superintendent 
Cannold, who is in charge of the Tomp- 
kins Square Station. In my long expe- 
rience in the civic affairs in my com- 
munity, as well as my 1 year’s experience 
as a Congressman, I have not encoun- 
tered any public officials who showed a 
greater interest in the project under their 
contro] or who manifested greater will- 
ingness, courtesy, and desire to be of as- 
sistance than Postmaster Goldman and 
his able assistants. In addition to talk- 
ing to Mr. Goldman, I have also commu- 
nicated with the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget as to this improvement. 
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On January 31, 1941, I wrote him the fol- 
lowing letter: 
JANUARY 31, 1941. 
Mr. Harotp D. SMITH, 
Director of the Budget, 
State Department Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SMITH: This letter is addressed to 
you on behalf of the people served by the 
Tompkins Square Station of the New York 
City post office, which is situated in the 
congressional district I represent. I am in- 
terested in having the Bureau of the Budget 
report favorably on the appropriation in- 
tended to provide this area with a new sta- 
tion which will properly serve it. This 
project is a necessary one because it will 
provide proper postal facilities, furnish better 
postal service, improve employee morale, and 
save the Government over $6,000 per annum, 

This station is now and for over 33 years 
has been at Twelfth Street and Avenue B, 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City. It 
occupies the basement, first and second floors 
of an old, unsanitary, and dilapidated tene- 
ment house. For the 9,059 square feet occu- 
pied the Government pays a yearly rental of 
$6,600. Almost 40 percent of this space is 
in a dark basement. This building was never 
intended and is not suitable for post-office 
use 


With the passage of the years the space 
has become more and more inadequate for its 
present service area. The lack of space 
causes overcrowding which tends to cause 
inefficiency and to deteriorate employee 
morale. The station has average annual 
receipts of over $140,000. It is one of the 
largest Postal Savings depositories in the 
system, having over 7,500 depositors with 
$4,300,000 on deposit. Fifty-nine men are 
used for clerical work and mail delivery. 

The station is not only improperly located 
in its present district but has helped per- 
petuate an unhealthy condition in the large 
district south of it, station B. The Tomp- 
kins square station is too near its north 
boundary, while station B is too near its 
south boundary. With the new location at 
Seventh Street, a slice from the north side 
of station B can be added to Tompkins 
Square, leaving that station in the center 
of a somewhat larger district, but properly 
equipped to serve that district. This entire 
situation and my strong feeling on the sub- 
ject are in no way intended to reflect on 
Postmaster Albert Goldman, New York City's 
able postmaster. He inherited it and in his 
usual efficient way has made the best of it, 
I feel certain that except for his efforts the 
present conditions would be even worse than 
they are and the need for a new station would 
be even more pressing than it is now. 

Not only will the new station provide en- 
larged facilities and improved service but it 
will reduce the cost of service in the area, 
comparatively and in gross. 

The new site, which is 100 by 130 feet, will 
have a two-story and basement building 
erected on it, with 15,000 square feet of day- 
light floor space above street level, in addi- 
tion to extra space in the basement to take 
care of future needs. Even if the entire cost 
of $200,000 for the acquisition of the land 
and the construction of the building is 
charged against the 15,000 square feet, there 
is this saving: At 2 percent, which is more 
than the Government pays for its money, the 
project will cost the United States $4,000, 
as against $6,600, or a net saving of $2,600 
per year. Since there is over 50 percent ad- 
ditional space, which at the present rental 
would cost the Government about $3,400 per 
year, the total saving is $6,000 per year, or 
almost the present rental. This would justify 
an investment three times as great as the 
United States is making. The present rental 
would justify an investment of $330,000. 

The savings to the Government if and 
when the station is erected are obvious. The 
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need for appropriating now the $125,000 
needed to erect the building is equally ap- 
parent. The land, at a cost of $75,000, is be- 
ing purchased from two landowners, The 
transaction will soon be closed. If a building 
is not immediately constructed, the United 
States will then be paying $8,100 per year for 
an inadequate and unhealthy post office while 
this site will be lying idle. The savings from 
the new building, expressly designed and con- 
structed for post-Office use, will amount to 
even more, since it will increase the efficiency 
and morale of its employees. 

I urge you therefore to report that this 
item of $125,000 for the construction of a new 
post-office building at Seventh Street and 
Avenue B should be included in the Budget. 
To eliminate this item at this time would be 
false economy, since the Government would 
have an idle investment, would be paying 
rent for unsuited, unhealthy, and inadequate 
space, and probably would have to rent addi- 
tional space elsewhere. Approval of this item 
represents a conservation of the Nation’s re- 
sources in the present crisis. 

For these reasons I do not believe that your 
order of November 23, 1940, ordering defer- 
ment of all uncontracted-for public-building 
projects outside of the District of Columbia 
should act as a bar to the construction of a 
new post office for the Tompkins Square dis- 
trict. 

I trust that your reply will enable me to 
give a favorable report on this matter to my 
constituents. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. MICHAEL EDELSTEIN. 


I have not as yet received a reply. 
I trust that when the Director of the 
Budget has finished his careful study of 
this matter and given it the consideration 
it requires, he will see that the construc- 
tion of the new Tompkins Square post- 
office station is a matter which should 
not be delayed but should be carried out 
as originally planned. 

It seems to me that Congress in mak- 
ing appropriations for the coming fiscal 
year will not be fulfilling its duty if it 
Slashes all expenditures not connected 
with national defense on the plea that 
such functions must be reduced as far as 
possible. It seems to me also that the 
Budget Director in considering expendi- 
tures to be made under the Budget should 
not restrict expenditures which if made 
will really constitute an economy simply 
because they have no direct relationship 
with the national defense. I hope and 
trust the Budget Director will take this 
fact into consideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDELSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I have a similar ex- 
perience in my congressional district, 
where I believe it is false economy, per- 
haps, not to proceed with the building of 
this office. The office is not large enough 
to accommodate the patrons, and at 
times they have to stand out in the rain 
or in bad weather waiting their turn to 
get into the office. 

Mr. EDELSTEIN. I am very pleased 
that the gentleman from Louisiana has 
mentioned a similar instance in his dis- 
trict of such false economy in connection 
with a post office. I firmly believe that 
if my colleagues were to canvass their 
own districts, nearly all of which have a 
larger geographical extent than mine, 
they would find that similar conditions 
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exist, which should be taken care of with- 
out delay. 


FALSE ECONOMY IN W. P. A. APPROPRIATIONS 


Last year there was urgent insistence 
that it was necessary to economize and 
balance the Budget. No one who last 
year talked of economy this year opposes 
the expenditures for national defense, 
and I do not deem it inconsistent for 
them to do so. It seems to me, however, 
that those who last year, on the grounds 
of economy, opposed expenditures neces- 
sary for the general welfare of the peo- 
ple of this country, this year are oppos- 
ing such expenditure on the grounds of 
national defense. Now, just as then, it 
seems to me that that is false economy. 
I am heartily in accord with all the ap- 
propriations intended to strengthen our 
national defense, but I do not believe, 
and no case has been made out to sus- 
tain the contention, that national de- 
fense requires the elimination of those 
projects of the Government intended to 
provide for our civil population. Today 
I was one of the small minority in the 
House which voted in favor of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Voornts] to raise 
the W. P. A. appropriation to $460,000,000 
until July 1, 1941. The opponents of 
that amendment all through the debate 
stated it was necessary to retrench be- 
cause of the huge expenditures being 
made for national defense. But at no 
time did they show that there would be 
insufficient funds for both national de- 
fense and the W. P. A. appropriation, 
which is now relatively insignificant. 
They also contended that W. P. A. is 
unnecessary because the national-defense 
program would provide work for the un- 
employed. I challenge that statement. 

The defense program for the most part 
will offer jobs only to skilled workers. 
Those jobs can be had only where defense 
contracts have been awarded. New York, 
because of its situation, will receive lit- 
tle benefit from the program. True, it 
has the Brooklyn Navy Yard, but em- 
ployment there has not increased so as 
to absorb many of the unemployed. Most 
of the defense contracts have gone to 
airplane factories on the west coast, to 
steel mills, and to heavy industry and 
to shipyards. New York is a commercial 
city, and most of its people are not 
skilled in industries essential to national 
defense. There is in New York, there- 
fore, just as much unemployment as be- 
fore the national-defense program be- 
gan, and New York will receive less bene- 
fit from it than any other large city. 
W. P. A. is needed now as much as ever 
before to take care of the several mil- 
lion unemployed who will not fit into the 
defense program, 

The theory for now cutting W. P. A. 
so drastically is that as the defense pro- 
gram gains momentum and reaches its 
height, it will rapidly reduce and then 
end unemployment. This is an idea to 
which I cannot subscribe. Those who 
sincerely entertain such a notion are de- 
luding themselves with fancy, not fact. 
Even in England, with a huge army await- 
ing an imminent invasion and conduct- 
ing a top-speed defense program, now at 
its apex, there are still 800,000 persons 
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registered on the unemployment rolls. 
Knowing my district and county so well, 
that fact, even apart from my common 
sense, warns me that I cannot tell my 
constituents that the national-defense 
program, not the W. P. A., is to be their 
source of relief. 

Daily many of my constituents come 
to see me, either here or in New York. 
They are the unemployed who have not 
been on W. P. A—the young people just 
out of schools, anxious to find work, get 
married, and raise families. They want 
work. The newspapers tell them that 
people are needed for defense jobs. Many 
of them have taken civil-service examina- 
tions and stand high on the list but have 
been given no jobs. The only place I 
can send them is the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
to which I have already referred. They 
go there and stand many weary hours 
in long lines to get application blanks 
for the few jobs that are open. They 
fill these out and wait. But there are 
not many jobs. In addition, many of 
my constituents cannot get defense jobs 
because they are too old or they are not 
skilled mechanics. To them the defense 
program is an unfulfilled promise, so long 
as they cannot get jobs. And many of 
them probably never will be directly em- 
ployed on the defense program. 

W. P. A. was intended to provide work 
for those willing and able to work but for 
whom private industry had no jobs. It 
was felt that the unemployed, instead 
of receiving the respect-destroying dole 
in idleness, should and could be em- 
ployed in work which would be of public 
benefit, until such time as they could 
be absorbed by private industry. The 
money they earned would help maintain 
the purchasing power of the country. 
Those purposes are still valid today and 
we should avoid any ill-advised haste 
which would prematurely diminish the 
size of W. P. A. Reductions in W. P. A. 
should be made on the sole basis that 
there are less people in need of work 
relief, not because we have a defense 
program which cannot absorb all the un- 
employed. : 

Right now there are 1,000,000 more 
people qualified to go on W. P. A. for 
whom the defense program has no room, 
because they lack the requisite trade or 
craft skills or because they have reached 
an age at which private industry will 
no longer hire them. This is also true of 
many, if not most of the people now on 
W. P. A. In only a relatively few in- 
stances have age restrictions been eased 
by private industry under the defense 
program, and there certainly is no gen- 
eral trend in that direction. Unskilled 
men can find no place in defense indus- 
tries. Yet there can be no denial that 
when a retrenchment occurs in W. P. A. 
the unskilled are the first to go, and in 
the greatest numbers. In short, the argu- 
ment of those who favor firing 650,000 
people from W. P. A. is that because the 
defense program, in a small way, has 
decreased unemployment, W. P. A. is to 
be reduced, firing the very people who 
can find no place in our defense program. 
That does not make sense. 

It is true that defense contracts have 
boosted industrial production to an all- 
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time high. Employment has been in- 
creased by 1,514,000, but according to the 
conservative National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, unemployment decreased 
by only 1,296,000. Almost a quarter of 
a million people were put to work with- 
out decreasing total unemployment. If 
we remember that our young people are 
growing up, finishing school and going 
to work, the source of these quarter mil- 
lion new workers is obvious. Each year 
there are many more and they have ob- 
vious advantage over the older people on 
W. P. A. 

It has been said, though not without 
contradiction, that one out of every five 
defense jobs has been filled by someone 
from W. P. A. To justify a dismissal of 
650,000 W. P. A. workers there would 
have to be 3,250,000 new defense jobs be- 
tween now and June. I don’t think any- 
one is prepared to say that such will be 
the case, or that even 50 percent of that 
figure will be realized. 

Our defense program is intended to 
protect democracy in the United States. 
As I understand it, and as the President 
has expounded it, democracy today 
means the opportunity for all to work 
who want to work; it means making our 
people strong and healthy and giving 
them a demonstrable interest in our 
country. Of what use is a defense pro- 
gram which is transformed into a means 
for throwing several millions of people 
out of work and subjecting them to star- 
vation, malnutrition, and sickness? That 
is not what the people want and that is 
not the purpose of our defense program. 
It is for this reason that I voted in favor 
of the Voorhis amendment to appro- 
priate $460,000,000 more for W. P. A. 
The defeat of that amendment shows 
that we are continuing on the road of 
false economy. It means that we are 
neglecting the very purpose for which we 
have undertaken a defense program, to 
3 democracy in America strong and 
safe. 

It has been said before, but bears repe- 
tition, that the best defense for Ameri- 
can democracy is a healthy people, all 
engaged in useful work, all soldiers in the 
ranks of democracy. By cutting down 
W. P. A., which is a very useful recruit- 
ing method for the army of democracy, 
we cast out of our ranks those whom we 
need most, the poorest part of our peo- 
ple, those who will most easily fall prey 
to foreign “isms.” In preparing for the 
total defense of America and for na- 
tional unity we cannot afford to discard 
such a tried and useful weapon in our 
arsenal as the W. P. A. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. EDELSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein a 
letter, which I sent to the Budget 
Director. r 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BRADLEY of 
Pennsylvania). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia 
PE RANDOLPH] such time as he may 

re, 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, the 
House of Representatives yesterday after- 
noon, in my opinion, performed a public 
service in the continuation of our Com- 
mittee for the Investigation of Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. The only reason I rise 
at this time to comment on that action 
is that yesterday afternoon I was attend- 
ing the hearings of the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee and listening to the 
testimony of Wendell Willkie on the so- 
called lease-lend bill, and when I at- 
tempted to leave the hearing room the 
crush of the crowd was so great that it 
was impossible for one to return to this 
Chamber. Therefore I take this oppor- 
tunity to say that had I been present, I 
would have voted with those who gave 
their approval yesterday to the continua- 
tion of the Dies group and to the ap- 
propriation of funds to carry on that 
worth-while work. 

Since the inception of the committee 
it has been my privilege to vote to sup- 
port the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities of this House. We spend in our 
national defense billions of dollars, and 
rightly so. For a single instrument of 
national defense—a plane or a gun—we 
spend $150,000 to keep a possible aggres- 
sor from attacking this country in future 
days. It speaks well for the patriotism of 
this committee and for the good judg- 
ment of the Members, expressing the 
viewpoint of the country, that they are 
willing to spend an additional $150,000 
for an alert investigating committee of 
this House to ferret out the enemies who 
are working within our country at the 
present time to break down the solidarity 
of the American people and our institu- 
tions of government. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. We are happy to hear 
the distinguished gentleman from West 
Virginia make that statement, because I 
know his Americanism cannot be im- 
pugned. I assume that had the gentle- 
man been here he would likewise have 
voted for the motion which expunged 
from the records of this House the re- 
marks made by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. DICKSTEIN]? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In answer to the 
observation of the gentleman, let me say 
that from reading the Rrecorp and from 
consultation with Members I can defi- 
nitely state that had I been here I would 
have voted to expunge from the RECORD 
the statements made by the gentleman 
from New York, for the reason that I 
join with him and perhaps others in say- 
ing that on certain occasions I have not 
been in agreement with all the procedure 
followed by the Dies committee, but for 
every mistake made by the Dies commit- 
tee a hundred affirmative actions have 
been taken, which overbalance any of 
those errors, in my opinion, 

Mr. KEEFE. I felt that the gentleman 
would want to make his record complete, 
and I knew that he could not take any 
other attitude than that. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the gentle- 
man, and also the gentleman from In- 
diana, who kindly allowed me to speak a 
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bit out of turn on this subject. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
LMr. ENGEL]. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a table compiled by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, on March 
22, 1937, and again on January 13, 1938, 
I spoke on the floor of the House on the 
abuse of the franking privilege by depart- 
ments of Government. The Appropria- 
tions Committee, in attempting to elimi- 
nate the abuse of this privilege, attached 
the provision on the appropriation bill 
a year ago that no circular, book, or mag- 
azine, and so forth, could be sent to any- 
one by a department unless they had 
actually requested it. Despite this fact, 
the evil seems to continue. I placed in 
the Recorp a statement at that time 
showing the total amount of paper used 
by departments for the first 4 years of 
this administration, of the cost, accord- 
ing to Printing Office figures, of the paper 
per pound. I also placed in the RECORD 
the cost of printing that paper per pound, 
taking the Printing Office figures. I in- 
tend to use the same method of comput- 
ing the cost of franking mail today as I 
did on March 22, 1937; that is, the cost 
of paper per pound and the cost of print- 
ing that paper per pound. If anyone in 
the House or in the departments knows of 
a better way of figuring the cost of 
franked mail in the departments, includ- 
ing the cost of printing, I would be 
pleased to have him place his estimate 
as to the cost of franking, together with 
his method of figuring such cost, in the 
Recorp. I am also placing in the RECORD 
a table compiled by myself and taken 
from the post-office records showing the 
franked mail sent out by departments 
year by year, exclusive of the Post Office 
Department, for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1930, through to and including 
June 30, 1940. During the 7 years of this 
administration—that is, the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1934, through June 30, 
1940, inclusive, or a period of 7 years— 
the departments of Government, exclud- 
ing the Post Office Department, sent out 
5,426,676,266 pieces of mail. It is rather 
difficult to realize just how much mail 
this is. Assuming that a post-office clerk 
could count and sort 1 piece of mail a 
second and worked constantly 40 hours a 
week 48 weeks in the year, it would take 
him 785 years, if he could live that long, 
to count that 5,426,000,000 pieces of mail 
which the departments sent out during 
the first 7 years of the present adminis- 
tration. This mail sent out during the 
first 7 years weighed 645,945,162 pounds. 
It would have taken 12,920 railroad cars 
of 50,000-pound capacity each to haul all 
this mail out of Washington at one time, 
if it were going out of Washington. 
These departments sent out during that 
7-year period 110 pieces of mail weighing 
13 pounds for every one of the 50,000,000 
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voters who cast their votes during the 
last Presidential election. 


WHAT CID THIS ACTUALLY COST THE TAXPAYERS 
OF THE NATION? 


The Post Office reports state that the 
lost revenue amounted to $236,149,920. 
It was costing the Printing Office in 1938 
$0.0695 per pound for paper, so the 
645,000,000 pounds of paper cost the 
Government $44,893,189. According to 
the average cost of printing of the Print- 
ing Office, it cost approximately $0.2133 
per pound for printing. While some 
of the departmental papers were mime- 
ographed, the statement was made be- 
fore one of the subcommittees of the 
Appropriations Committee that mimeo- 
graphing is more expensive than print- 
ing because departmental labor is higher. 
Taking this method of computing the 
cost of printing—and it is the only 
method I know of—it cost $137,780,103 
to do this printing. This gives us a cost 
statement something like this: 


Lost TEVONUC) noon 44“ $236, 149, 920 


CG OF: pd. 44, 893, 189 
Cost of printing 137, 823, 212 
Total cost of franking... 418, 823, 212 


In other words, the lost revenue, cost 
of paper and printing averaged for the 
7 years approximately $60,000,000 a year. 
Despite the fact that Congress has at- 
tempted to curb the abuse, it is growing 
worse. Let us take the cost for 1940, dur- 
ing which nearly a billion pieces of mail 
were sent out by the departments. This 
mail weighed 103,614,000 pounds. The 
paper cost, at $0.0695 per pound, $7,- 
201,173. The printing cost $22,100,866 
more. And the lost revenue was $41,533,- 
310. Summarizing, we have it as follows: 
Lost revenue $41, 533, 310 


Goat: of: pp 7, 201, 173 
Cost of printing—— 22, 100, 866 
DU 70, 835, 349 


Let us compare this with the 4 years 
of the Hoover administration, ending 
with the fiscal year June 30, 1933. We 
have a table something like this: 


ar ro tape mc nnetw deere $42, 701, 274 
162,536,000 pounds of paper, at 


80.0695 per pound 11, 988, 750 

Cost of printing, at 60.2133 per 
una a 36, 794, 250 
Ne sre cucuedswep asian 91, 488, 274 


This is some comparison; $91,488,274 
covered the cost of departmental frank- 
ing under the 4 entire years of the Hoover 
administration, as against $70,835,349 for 
the last year of the present administra- 
tion. A great deal of this franking was 
political in its’ nature and could and 
should be eliminated. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Committee 
rose I was discussing the question of 
penalty or free mail. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Hook] made the 
point of order that there was not a quo- 
rum present. I express my regret to the 
Members who were compelled to come 
here, because I know that they are very 
busy; and if another point of order of no 
quorum be made, I can only hope that 
the Chairman will use a little more 
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imagination in counting than he did the 
last time. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I suppose 
the gentleman is aware of the fact that 
the second-class mail costs the Govern- 
ment about $100,000,000 a year more than 
is paid in for that mail, and that practi- 
cally every newspaper in the United 
States has what we might call a franking 
privilege, free mail circulation in the 
county in which it is published. The 
difference between what they pay in— 
and I am talking now of second-class 
mail—and what it costs the Government 
to carry that mail amounts to more than 
twice the cost of the Government mail. 
The last amount I saw was $97,000,000 a 
year, I pointed out a few years ago one 
big publication that is very vociferous 
in its attack on the administration—and 
I am referring to the Curtis Publishing 
Co.—received a subsidy of about $3,000,- 
000 a year in this particular. 

Mr. ENGEL. There is this distinction 
between that class of franking and this, 
and the same distinction can be drawn 
between that and congressional frank- 
ing. The newspapers furnish their own 
paper and printing. In this instance the 
Government furnishes the printing and 
paper, 
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CONGRESSIONAL FRANKING 


While departmental franking has 
increased tremendously, congressional 
franking has actually been reduced. 
The average number of pieces of mail 
Sent out by the Members of Congress 
during the last 11 years was 3.2 percent 
of the total amount of number of pieces 
franked. The average number of pieces, 
however, mailed out by Members of Con- 
gress during the last 3 years was only 
2.5 percent of the total number. This is 
all the more surprising when you take 
into consideration the tremendous 
amount of correspondence Members of 
Congress have had on controversial sub- 
jects during the past 3 or 4 years. 
Thousands upon thousands of letters 
came here on the Townsend plan, the 
Supreme Court issue, and other issues, 
and recently upon the lend-lease bill. I 
know of one Senator who came down to 
the office one Monday morning when the 
Senate was considering the Supreme 
Court issue who found 2,500 letters and 
telegrams on his desk that had come in 
over the week end. I met one Postal 
Telegraph boy in the House Office Build- 
ing at 10 o’clock in the morning when 
that question was before the House. He 
told me he had delivered up to that time 
1,100 telegrams. Weare also called upon 
to send out yearbooks and other infor- 
mation to our constituents. Correspond- 
ence pertaining to veterans’ cases, social 
security, old-age assistance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and many other ques- 
tions have increased our correspondence 
tremendously. May I repeat, therefore, 
that it is surprising to learn that the 
percentage of congressional franking has 
actually come down during this period 
of time. May I also call attention to the 
House of the fact that while the Govern- 
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ment pays not only for the cost of send- 
ing department material through the 
mails it also pays for the cost of the 
paper and the cost of the printing. 
When a Member of Congress sends out a 
speech, he pays for both the printing and 
the paper. I have in my files a reference 
to every law that was passed or proposed 
by Congress attempting to remedy this 
abuse which has been so flagrant, par- 
ticularly in recent years. We have tried 
to curtail this franking or penalty mail 
many times. I am frank to say that 
there is only one way that I know of 
that we can stop it, and that is to make 
these departments come before Congress 
and ask for an appropriation for postage. 
Make an appropriation for the cost of 
mailing this material, just as we make an 
appropriation for printing, traveling ex- 
penses, and so forth. Make them buy 
stamps, just as they would do if they 
were a business concern. In that way 
Congress can control the appropriations 
and control the abuses of sending out 
this penalty mail. This is not original 
with me, but is a remedy suggested, if I 
remember, some 40 years ago. It will, 
of course, be suggested that Members of 
Congress subject themselves to the same 
rules that they impose upon the depart- 
ments, I, for one, would have no objec- 
tions to that procedure, if by doing so we 
could save a part of the cost to the tax- 
payer, or a substantial part of this tre- 
mendous cost which during the last 7 
years amounted to over $418,000,000. 
This may be a drastic step to take, but I 
believe the situation calls for drastic 
action. [Applause.] 


Franking of mail by departments exclusive of 
Post Office Department 


970, 764, 376| 93, 474, 960) 3 
999, 138, 119) 103, 614, 738) 41, 533, 310 


Total iseia 2. $55, 171, 859/291, 953, 833) 115, 465, 242 
1. 723, 953) 97, 317, 944) 38, 488, 414 


Total, 7 years. , 421, 676, 266/645, 945, 102 236, 149, 920 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order there is not a quorum 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Gavacan). The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Seventy Members are present, not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No, 12] 
Andersen, Beam Bolles 
H. Carl Bender Brown, Ohio 
Andrews Boehne Buck 
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Bulwinkle Guyer, Kans. Reed. III 
Burdick Hail Reed, N. Y 
Byrne Hancock Rich 
Celler Harness Rivers 
Clark Hébert Rizley 
Clason Heidinger Robinson, Utah 
Cluett ess Robsion, Ky 
Cole, Md. Houston Rodgers, Pa. 
Collins Hunter KS 
Cooley Jenks, N. H. Schaefer, II 
Crawford Jennings Scott 
Creal Johnson, Calif. Secrest 
Crosser Johnson,Ind, Shanley 
Crowther Kelley, Pa. Sheppard 
Culkin Kilday Sheridan 
Delaney Kirwan Smith, Ohio 
Dewey Kleberg Smith, Pa. 
Dickstein Lambertson Smith, Va 
Dies McArdle Steagall 
Dirksen McGranery Stearns, N. H. 
Ditter McKeough Stratton 
Dondero McLaughlin Sutphin 
Douglas McLean Thomas, N. J. 
wns Maas Tinkham 
Drewry Marcantonio Traynor 
Martin, Iowa Treadway 
Fellows Mason Voorhis, Calif. 
Fitzpatrick Myers, Pa. Wadsworth 
Flann: Norton Weaver 
Folger O'Day Weiss 
Ford, Leland M. O'Leary West 
Gamble Oliver Whelchel 
Gerlach Osmers White 
Geyer, Calif, O'Toole Wigglesworth 
Gibson Pheiffer, Winter 
Gore William T. Woodruff, Mich. 
Grant, Ala Priest Wright 
Grant, Ind. Rankin, Mont. Young 
Green Reece, Tenn. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gavacan, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3205) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
and for other purposes, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 307 Members an- 
swered to their names, a quorum, and he 
submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not able to take 
very much part in the debate on this 
bill, although I was present during the 
hearings. I am glad to be able to say 
that the committee did the best it could 
in trying to save money. It is difficult 
to save a large amount on this bill, be- 
cause it represents appropriations for 
two service departments of the Govern- 
ment. I can say this, however, that the 
appropriation provided here represents 
a change downward wherever there has 
been a change. There has been a change 
in a large percentage of the items, and 
it has been downward. There is only one 
item that represents a larger amount 
than the Budget estimate, and that rep- 
resents the transfer of another Budget 
estimate into that appropriation. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. LUDLOW. As a matter of fact, 
that does not represent any increase over 
the Budget. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, no; but it simply 
makes that particular item larger, and 
another item that was sent in by the 
Budget smaller. So that there were not 
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any more funds provided on anything 
than the Budget recommended. 

It has been a very nice committee to 
work on. I have enjoyed my associa- 
tions, especially with the majority mem- 
bers of the committee, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. LupLow], the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
O'NEAL], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Maxon], and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Casey], and with my own 
members on that committee, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE], and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rick]. 

Iam not going to talk very much about 
the bill, because I am obliged to go back 
into the deficiency committee to hear 
some items that are of great importance. 
There is one thing that has come to my 
attention that I feel I should speak about. 
It only came to my attention this morn- 
ing. A bill has been introduced in the 
Senate, S. 337, to fix the rate of postage 
on books at 1% cents a pound, or a frac- 
tion thereof, irrespective of the postal 
zone or the destination thereof. 

I understand a similar bill was pre- 
sented by the lobbyists to the chairman 
of the House Post Office Committee and 
he refused to introduce it. Now, the 
situation involved is this: The statutory 
rate of postage upon books over 8 ounces 
is 1 cent for each 2 ounces, regardless 
of destination. The exception was with 
reference to library books. Here the 
rates were 3 cents for the first pound 
and 1 cent for each additional pound— 
practically double the rate provided in 
this bill. On October 31, 1939, however, 
a Presidential order was issued continu- 
ing until June 30, 1940, the reduced rates; 
and on June 30, 1940, another Presiden- 
tial proclamation reduced the rate to 144 
cents a pound, or less than half what the 
regular rate would be, until June 30, 1941. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

This was very evidently done for the 
promotion of certain book factories. It 
is going to be impossible to have any 
businesslike administration of the Post 
Office Department and to get revenue 
enough together to pay the operating 
expenses of the Post Office Department 
if we are going to continue to have that 
kind of racket going on and have the 
Statutory rates interfered with by Presi- 
dential proclamation. It is about time 
this kind of thing was stopped. It is 
entirely a promotional proposition and 
is no credit to the Government of the 
United States. It is a terrible handicap 
on the efforts that might be made to put 
the Post Office Department upon a pay- 
ing and businesslike basis. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. What excuse, 
if any, was given for the executive de- 
partment’s interfering with the statute 
law in that respect? 

Mr. TABER. ‘There was no state- 
ment of fact. All one can do is to sur- 
mise. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Would the gen- 
tleman mind surmising a little? 
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Mr. TABER. The only surmise we can 
draw is that it was done to benefit some- 
body; otherwise I cannot see any excuse 
for interfering with the regular postage 
rates in this kind of way. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. We have already too 
many handicaps to placing the Post Of- 
fice Department upon a businesslike basis, 
so many that it makes one sick who sits 
on the committee and tries to cut down 
the money that is going out. 

I hope nobody will introduce any bill 
to continue that cut in the postage rate 
or ask that such a thing be done. 

I am sorry I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to go into the bill thoroughly, but 
I am sure this has been done fully by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lup- 
Low], the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. KEEFE], and other members of 
the committee. I would not have left 
the subcommittee on deficiencies, where 
I have some very important matters 
pending, except for the fact that I felt it 
was my duty to bring out the matters 
with reference to this cut, which is un- 
justified and which I believe ought not 
to be allowed. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
several days ago my colleague the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. GEYER], in his 
extension of remarks, not orally on the 
floor of this House, but by leave to print 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, went out 
of the way to assail the good name of a 
former Member of this House of Repre- 
sentatives. He referred in a scurrilous 
and odious manner to the Honorable E. 
H. Crump, remembered by so many of 
you in the Chamber today. To those of 
you who knew him so well, no word from 
me or anyone else is needed to attest to 
his high sense of integrity, honor, prob- 
ity, and spler.did mental capacity. 

Mr. Crump has been my helpful friend 
and counselor for many years. It was a 
great honor to succeed him in this House. 
As one of the newer Members I have been 
heartened and inspired and challenged 
by the spiendid reputation he made and 
the heritage which he has left to those of 
us who follow him. Almost daily col- 
leagues ask as to his good health, his wel- 
fare, and express a genuine desire to see 
him personally, and state their undis- 
guised admiration of him. It is then to 
the men who have come to the House 
since his voluntary retirement from serv- 
ice here that I speak briefly about a very 
distinguished and useful American, who 
was slandered and whose character was 
so wrongfully and maliciously assailed by 
a man who, insofar as I know, has never 
met him personally, nor has taken the 
time to inquire about his unquestioned 
high standing in the community in which 
he has lived so long and which he has 
served so usefully, so patriotically, and so 
well, 

Mr. Crump came to the city of Memphis 
from the State of Mississippi when a 
young businessman. In the years which 
have followed he has given untiringly, 
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with marked energy and industry, an un- 
paralleled devotion and service to his city, 
his county, his State, and his Nation. 
He soon became a natural leader of men. 
He went into business and has made one 
of the most remarkable and unusual suc- 
cesses ever made by any businessman in 
the city of Memphis. Yet he found time 
to lead in every forward movement to 
make Memphis the great city which it is. 
In business as well as in public office his 
word has been his bond, and in both his 
judgment has been unmistakably sound. 
In politics he has been elected 22 times 
himself and has assisted in 70 other gen- 
eral elections, a total of 92 times without 
a defeat, either of himself or any candi- 
date whom he supported. These offices 
have led him from alderman to county 
trustee to city commissioner to mayor 
to Congressman, and he now serves as a 
national Democratic committeeman for 
the State of Tennessee; and all with me- 
ticulous honesty, integrity, and success. 
It is amazing to me that one so far re- 
moved from any personal knowledge of a 
man with so distinguished a career would 
refer to him, as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEYER] does, in foul, repre- 
hensible language. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. When the gentleman 
from California made the attack he did 
on my friend and former colleague, Mr. 
Crump, I felt a desire to take the floor 
in resentment of the type and character 
of the attack he made, but I naturally 
deferred to my colleague the very able 
and distinguished Representative from 
the Memphis district. 

As one who had the privilege of serving 
with Mr. Crump when he served as a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
I want to say that no man stood higher 
and no Member enjoyed a greater degree 
of confidence, respect, and esteem of the 
Members of Congress than Mr. Crump. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I deeply 
appreciate the remarks of the distin- 
guished dean of the Democratic delega- 
tion from Tennessee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I, too, want to 
join in the remarks made by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Davis] and 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

Mr. Crump was one of the outstanding 
Members of the House, and it was with 
keen regret we saw him depart volun- 
tarily from his service in this body. I 
was one of the Members who urged him 
to continue his service in the National 
House of Representatives because his 
associates realized that his continued 
service would be a contribution to the 
welfare and progress of the country. It 
was with very keen regret, therefore, that 
I noted his determination to leave this 
body due to his feeling that he could 
render greater service elsewhere. 

It is not my purpose to enter into any 
controversy. It is a pleasure for me at 
this time to state the very high regard 
I personally had for Ed Crump, to men- 
tion the very fine, honorable contribu- 
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tions he made during his 4 years’ service 
here and the keen regret we all felt at 
his voluntary withdrawal. 

We who served with him hope that in 
the future he will enjoy the best of health 
and that he may go from success to 
success. We know that attacks such as 
this will have no great effect upon him 
because his life and public service has 
been of such character that attacks from 
any source would have no effect upon 
his standing. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I thank the 
majority leader for his kind reference to 
our former colleague. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. When I heard the at- 
tack made by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia upon our former colleague, Mr. 
Crump, I was reminded of the story of 
the man whose death was reported while 
he was still living. He said, after read- 
ing his own obituary, “There is not a 
word of truth in it.” That is what I 
said when I read this attack. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I thank the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. DOXEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Chairman, that the gentle- 
man’s time may be extended 5 minutes. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee is recognized for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. DOXEY. I deeply appreciate the 
courtesy of the gentleman from Indiana 
in extending the time of my colleague, 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis]. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to add my voice 
to what has already been said by other 
gentlemen in defense of our very esteemed 
former colleague the Honorable E. H. 
Crump, of Memphis, Tenn. s 

I want to say that I haye known Mr. 
Crump longer than any man on the floor 
of this House. Ed Crump was born in 
my home county, Marshall County, Miss.; 
he lived in my home town, Holly Springs, 
Miss., for many years. His sainted 
mother lived there and died there at the 
ripe old age of 98. No grander woman 
ever lived. She was truly God’s noble 
woman. 

I know of Ed Crump's deep personal 
devotion to his precious mother and to 
his wonderful family. I know him as a 
man of unquestioned integrity. I know 
he is a great American, a true Democrat, 
a real, fearless leader, and a southern 
gentleman. When I heard that remarks 
had been made by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. GEYER] about Mr. Crump, 
I did not take this ficor at that time but 
Isaw him personally. Iwill not say what 
I said to the gentleman from California 
Mr. GEYER] because he is not here and 
it is not my fault he is not here because 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GEYER] was invited to be here. I want 
to say further that what the gentleman 
from California [Mr. GEYER] said in re- 
gard to the man that we served with here 
in two Congresses, the Seventy-second 
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and Seventy-third Congresses, a man 
whom we all loved and admired, had no 
more effect on the hearts of the men who 
know Ed Crump than a flea bite on an 
elephant. 

I join with my distinguished friends in 
Paying tribute to Mr. Crump. Mr. 
Crump needs no eulogy at our hands. 
Ed Crump is a leader among leaders and 
a man among men. While he served in 
this body he lent dignity and grace to 
it, and I personally resented the re- 
marks that were made by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. GEYER]. I am 
happy that my young friend, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, CLIFF Davis, who is 
also a Mississippian, and who now repre- 
sents the Ninth District of Tennessee, has 
had the time given him to say what he 
has said, not only on behalf of Ed Crump 
but for the benefit of the membership of 
this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I thank the 
gentleman from Mississippi and my 
friend of long standing. I am persuaded 
to ask for some more time because I do 
want to conclude this statement which 
I have thought out with great sincerity. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 4 additional minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee, President 
Lincoln well said: 

You can fool some of the people all of the 
time, and all of the people some of the time, 
but you cannot fool all of the people all o 
the time. : 


Mr. Crump is devoted to his family, 
his neighbors, his fellow citizens, and to 
his country. Not one single time in all 
of his 39 years of his busy private and 
public life has a single finger of scorn, 
graft, or corruption been directed 
toward him. 

The orphans of my city love him. The 
sick and the oppressed, the weak and the 
indigent respect him. The business and 
professional men admire him. The man 
who labors feels he is a friend. All 
creeds have confidence in him, and 
every decent, fair-thinking man and 
woman of my district believe in him. 

Very frankly, I should like to inform 
my colleague from California that the 
city of Memphis, which Mr. Crump has 
promoted and helped so substantially, 
has now a population of 292,942 inhabi- 
tants. This population indicates a 15- 
percent increase over the announced 
figures of 1930. In that population is 
found an expression of true, sound 
Americanism. The people of that com- 
munity do not tolerate subversive influ- 
ences from without nor radical sugges- 
tion to tear down the institutions and 
traditions of this great free country. 

Memphis is perhaps the only large 
city in America that owns its own light, 
gas, and water plants. These purchases 
were made without one penny of graft. 
These utility properties, when bought, 
stopped Wall Street from robbing the 
people on electric-light rates. In all of 
the negotiations leading toward pur- 
chase the wise counsel and business 
judgment of Mr. Crump was sought and 
his advice followed by the city authorities. 

Practically every fee office throughout 
Memphis and Shelby County has been 
abolished, and the cost of county gov- 
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ernment lessened by hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. Loan sharks have been 
regulated in every particular where the 
law has permitted, and indigent people 
who have to borrow money have thus 
been protected. 

Memphis and Shelby County have no 
slot machines, no gambling houses, and 
none of the so-called numbers or lottery 
rackets, all due to Mr. Crump’s leader- 
ship. The city is practically free of all 
race-horse handbooks. There is not even 
bingo gambling, no streetwalkers, no 
red-light district, and, certainly, no or- 
ganized gambling. No criminal gangs 
are to be found there. No city in the 
country has so splendidly controlled the 
sale of narcotics. And I venture to say 
that no city in the country is better gov- 
erned than the city of Memphis, Tenn., 
under the wise leadership of Mr. Crump, 
and under the leadership of another dis- 
tinguished predecessor of mine, the Hon- 
orable Walter Chandler. 

The city and county have a great pub- 
lic-school system, fine streets and roads, 
beautiful parks, and libraries. Mr. 
Crump was the first to suggest the estab- 
lishment of an effective city-beautiful 
commission composed of ladies from all 
sections of that city who have contrib- 
uted marvelously to the beauty, the 
health, and happiness of a great people. 

Memphis won first prize in public- 
safety competition among cities of all 
population groups. In that same year 
the city won first prize in fire safety. 
These were national honors. No other 
city in America can boast of winning 
both the public-safety and fire-safety 
awards in the same year, as was the rec- 
ord of Memphis. The city has won high 
honors also in health contests. In the 
State of Tenncssee proper care for tu- 
berculosis sufferers has been woefully in- 
adequate. In the legislature which is 
now in session a bill has been passed au- 
thorizing the establishment of a great 
tuberculosis hospital, centrally located, 
for the relief of those stricken with the 
disease. This legislation was suggested to 
the Governor by Mr. Crump as another 
of his far-sighted humanitarian objec- 
tives. Under his guidance it is true to- 
day that Memphis is the cleanest city in 
America. 

My colleague the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEYER], in his ambition to 
impose his anti-poll-tax philosophy upon 
the people of the sovereign State of Ten- 
nessee, has become entirely too reckless 
in his enthusiasm when he spoke in de- 
grading terms about a man with such 
an interesting, effective, and honorable 
career as has Mr. Crump. He does not 
know the facts, nor does he seek the 
truth when he infers that the distin- 
guished former Member of this House 
fails to stand upon honorable grounds 
with reference to poll-tax legislation in 
our State. 

I think that a statement issued by Mr. 
Crump to the public through the press 
on January 17 of this year states clearly 
his position on anti-poll-tax legislation, 
and I quote it, as follows: 

Yes; we said in 1938 we favored the repeal 
of the poll tax, and meant it. In the early 
part of 1939, nearly 2 years ago, we said that 
the poll-tax repeal was probably in the mak- 
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ing, a matter for the legislature, but there 
would be strong Democratic opposition to it. 
The Republicans wanted it. There are 33 
members of the State senate—29 Democrats, 
4 Republicans. The recent vote shows 22 
Democrats against repeal, 7 Democrats and 4 
Republicans for it. 

In 1940 the Shelby legislative delegation 
pledged nothing on the subject, for there had 
been a decided change. France, Belgium, 
and Holland had fallen. Communists and 
German Bund propaganda going the rounds, 
encouraging race hatred and social equality. 

We know that it would have been unwise 
to have voted for repeal of the poll tax at this 
time, not only for Memphis but for the State, 
and we stand on this assertion. Many of the 
best lawyers in Tennessee contend that the 
poll tax cannot be entirely repealed under 
the constitution, cannot be eliminated as a 
qualification for voting. However, I don't 
know about this. 

Further, there are 95 counties in the State; 
in only 6 is there any registration of voters 
whatever. In the 89, I understand, there is 
no registration qualification. If the poll tax 
is removed, with no registration there is no 
way of identifying any voter. 

The intensely Republican papers are strong 
for poll-tax repeal. They talk about purify- 
ing elections. Look at what has happened in 
recent elections in Kansas City, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and New York, 
where there has been no poll tax for many 
years, 

We should never be in favor of the repeal of 
whatever part of the poll tax can be repealed 
under the constitution unless there is regis- 
tration everywhere—in all the counties 
throughout the State. There must be some 
check, at least on the identity of the voter. 
I don’t believe there is a sane person in 
Tennessee who will disagree with us on this. 
Those bills that were killed last Wednesday 
carried no registration provision whatsoever. 


The people of my county, the Ninth 
Congressiona] District of Tennessee, are 
satisfied, because they realize that there 
is no graft in the city and county govern- 
ments. There has been no dishonesty in 
any election that we have had in my dis- 
trict for years. The public offices are 
filled by men of the highest standing and 
integrity. Good government is their 
high aim, and all of these accomplish- 
ments have occurred under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Crump. His honesty has 
never been questioned during all of these 
years in which he has taken a leading 
part in the politics of Memphis and 
Shelby County and a prominent part in 
the politics of the State and Nation. 

Shame on a man who seeks to villify a 
splendid character with a long, honorable 
record of private and public service to 
serve his own selfish ambition to impose 
a piece of legislation upon a people who 
should have the right through their own 
elected officials to determine the qualifi- 
cation and registration of their voters. 
{Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]. 

Chairman, yesterday it was my privilege 
to go on record for what I considered one 
of the most important bits of legislation 
which this House has considered. I know 
of no issue that has been more unani- 
mously accepted by the entire member- 
ship of the House, and I know of no issue 
that has been better appraised in my own 
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constituency than the resolution con- 
sidered by the House yesterday which 
called for continuation of the Dies com- 
mittee to investigate un-American 
activities, 

In voting for that legislation I know 
that I am absolutely and positively re- 
flecting almost 100 percent the wishes 
and desires of the good’ people of my 
congressional district. 

Mr. Chairman, during the last cam- 
paign it was my privilege to travel from 
house to house and from farm to farm in 
the counties of Broome, Chanango, Dela- 
ware, and Otsego, the southern tier of 
counties in the State of New York. I 
talked and visited with many of the 
people which I have the privilege and 
honor of representing in the Congress 
today. Almost to a man and woman 
they were in accord with the idea of 
driving subversive activities from our 
midst, and for the enactment of legisla- 
tion by the Congress of the United States 
which will put a stop to these un-Ameri- 
can activities, 

Mr. Chairman, I have therefore felt it 
incumbent upon me to introduce a bill, 
and I have introduced such a bill, the 
purpose of which is to prohibit the dis- 
semination of certain subversive propa- 
ganda. May I say at this time that it is 
my hope the Dies committee will come 
before the House shortly with a list of 
prospective legislation and that before 
the end of this session a substantial part 
of this legislation may be enacted into 
law. I am willing to stand by the rec- 
ommendations of that committee, but as 
one of the distinguished members stated 
yesterday, it is high time that it come 
before the House with some recommend- 
ations, 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 1938, 
which, as I stated, is submitted for the 
purpose of putting an end to some of the 
activities which have been going on in 
my own district and which I consider 
highly undesirable and un-American. 
As I stated previously, I visited among 
the people of my district during the past 
summer and I found there was consid- 
erable dissemination of un-American 
propaganda in the form of leaflets being 
handed out to workers, and in the form 
of letters, pamphlets, and illustrated 
booklets which came through the mail. 

In the event of the dissemination of 
any propaganda prohibited by my bill 
in the manner I suggest, the measure 
calls for cessation of such activities and 
imposes a fine of $1,000 and a term of 
imprisonment of not less than 1 year 
nor more than 1 year upon conviction of 
its violation. 

My district is only about 180 miles 
from the city of New York, and occa- 
sionally there comes there agents of the 
Communist and Nazi parties. These are 
paid agents of one party or another, and 
they go through the entire district, as I 
have said, from house to house and from 
farm to farm, trying to get the good peo- 
ple of my district, upright American 
citizens, to become members of this party 
and that party which advocates the over- 
throw of the American Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit to the mem- 
bership of the Congress that these highly 
undesirable, obnoxious forces should not 
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be allowed to continue to perpetrate 
their activities, their ideologies, and in- 
fluences upon an unsuspecting public. 
It would benefit my district and it would 
benefit the entire Nation. I feel that 
the consideration of the proposed legis- 
lation I introduced not long ago would 
be welcomed by my district and the whole 
Nation. 1 

Various arguments have been advanced 
in one way or another as to the possibility 
of enactment of legislation which calls for 
the cessation of these activities. The 
arguments against these proposals have 
been that they might be considered, in 
the event that the use of the mails was 
shut off from certain individuals or par- 
ties, to be unconstitutional. This meas- 
ure specifically provides that any organi- 
zations or any individuals who openly 
advocate the overthrow of our great 
American system and our form of gov- 
ernment, and are guilty of disseminating 
propaganda, either in written or spoken 
form, or through the mails, are grossly 
guilty of an offense against the Govern- 
ment of the United States and shall be 
prosecuted accordingly. 

I do not need to present the serious- 
ness of the situation to you. You are all 
familiar with what must be going on in 
every section of this broad land—to the 
extent that there is being forced upon 
an unsuspecting American public the 
odious and obstreperous influences of 
foreign ideologies. I feel sure that the 
Members of the House will find it incum- 
bent upon themselves to pass ere long 
legislation calling for the cessation of 
these activities. Upon your indulgence I 
submit this legislation. LApplause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
13 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked for this time this afternoon 
to speak upon the measure that is now 
before us. I believe I have sat here from 
the beginning of this Congress as faith- 
fully as any Member of this House listen- 
ing to the debate and trying to form my 
opinions and my judgments. I agree 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin that there is a very, very 
small percentage of the Members of this 
Congress who can comprehend the vast 
amount of moneys that are being appro- 
priated here, even that amount that has 
been appropriated since the beginning of 
this session. I must confess that after 
the debates are over, when I leave this 
Chamber, my head is in a whirl from 
trying to arrive at a decision. However, 
I cannot see for the life of me why this 
Subcommittee on Appropriations has 
taken out of this bill the small appro- 
priation of $3,000,000, in view of the need 
of additional facilities for noncommis- 
sioned officers of the Coast Guard. 

I want it understood that I do not 
know the Commander of the Coast 
Guard. I have never met him and have 
never spoken to him. I do know, how- 
ever, of the fine qualities of men he is 
producing through this agency of the 
United States Government. 

The United States Coast Guard Acad- 
emy is located in my district. I refer 
you to his testimony, and that is what I 
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must base my decision on. I believe if 
the Members of Congress would base 
their decisions on the recommendations 
of the men who have charge of the armed 
forces of our country our decisions would 
be made a great deal easier. 

In his testimony before the committee 
he said that one of the most urgent needs 
of the Coast Guard at this time is com- 
missioned officers. Out of the authorized 
strength of 838, there are now 242 va- 
cancies. 

Then he goes on and gives a descrip- 
tion of the Coast Guard. These men are 
being trained in eight different parts of 
this Nation; seven of the buildings he 
claims are unfit for the young men to be 
trained in, being fire traps, old wooden 
buildings. He further describes the need 
of consolidation of all these schools in 
one location. 

I represent in part the State of Con- 
necticut. The State of Connecticut has 
offered to the Government 70 acres of the 
finest land and buildings along the At- 
lantic coast free of charge for the loca- 
tion and consolidation of this school. 
The evidence and testimony of the Com- 
mander is to the effect that this site is 
worth easily between $100,000 and $200,- 
000. The State of Connecticut has an 
option for 6 months on this property and 
wants to give it to the Government in 
order to consolidate this school. The 
location is 3 or 4 miles from the present 
Coast Guard Academy in the city of New 
London. It is half way between New 
York and Boston. It is situated within 1 
mile of a State airport, and it is an ideal 
location. 

Mr. Chairman, I call your attention to 
the reason the subcommittee gave in its 
report, on page 17, as to why this item 
was taken out after it had received the 
approval of the President of the United 
States and the Bureau of the Budget. I 
quote: 

The committee has gone fully into the 
project and, while it has much to recommend 
it from the standpoint of consolidating at 
one point and improving the training pro- 
gram, the facilities would all have to be con- 
structed and, assuming that they were given 
the necessary priorities in labor and mate- 
rials, the first graduates could not be had 
from the station before the early part of the 
calendar year 1943. 


That is the reason the subcommittee 
has taken out of this bill the appropria- 
tion for the consolidation and for the 
training of the officers of the Coast Guard, 
or at least it is part of the reason. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. LUDLOW. All of us know the very 
great interest the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has in this project for a Coast 
Guard training station in his district. No 
Member of this House looks after his dis- 
trict and bis people more carefully than 
the gentleman. I am sure that if appro- 
priations were granted on the basis of 
our esteem for Members the gentleman 
would have his appropriation right away. 
I believe, by the way, that the gentleman 
is the only Member of this House who 
functions in a dual capacity as a Con- 
gressman and as the mayor of his city. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. That is right. 
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Mr. LUDLOW. I know that the gen- 
tleman functions very efficiently in both 
capacities. 

May I say in connection with this par- 
ticular item of $3,000,000 for a training 
station that Admiral Waesche, in his tes- 
timony on page 405, states explicitly that 
this is not a war measure; and he told 
us that he has had in mind for a long 
time the establishment of this institution. 
The President has repeatedly put thumbs 
down on it, but this year it came up to us, 
although under circumstances which we 
thought would not warrant us in granting 
this appropriation at this time, one being 
that the cost of materials is now at such 
a high peak, 

We have reason to believe the time will 
come when this institution, comprising 14 
large buildings, can be built at much less 
cost than it can be built at this time. 
This is one reason why we thought it in- 
advisable to go ahead with this project. 

Another reason was that it could not 
be stated that there was any exigency 
requiring this new station for emergency 
training. If it is so contended, then that 
argument is nullified by the fact that it 
will be until far along in 1943 | efore there 
would be any graduates from this insti- 
tution. These men are being trained 
now very efficiently in scattered portions 
of the country, and there would enter 
into it still another factor, and that is 
that if this training is all centered at one 
place there would be a very large trans- 
portation item from the different sections 
of the country to the gentleman’s district. 
These were among the factors that in- 
duced us to believe that it would be better 
to put this project over without prejudice, 
I may say, to be reexamined at some 
future time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is it not a fact, 
Mr. Chairman, that Admiral Waesche 
stated in his testimony that by the con- 
solidation of this school the overhead 
would be lessened quite a bit or quite 
materially, if I have read his testimony 
correctly—and I have read it several 
times. I do not know whether the gen- 
tleman would call this an emergency 
that we are facing at the present time 
or not. 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Is it not 
also true that there are existing roads 
and utilities on this site which the Gov- 
ernment would receive at this time which 
may not be available at the later date, in 
addition to the buildings already on the 
site, and the site itself is a large and ideal 
one? I do not know whether the com- 
mittee took that into consideration as 
balancing, possibly, the increases in costs 
in building construction. 

Mr. LUDLOW. May I add that it was 
a very expensive proposition? A list of 
the buildings that it would be necessary 
to construct is set forth in the hearings. 
There are 14 of them and this training 
is going on, as I have said, without this 
new construction. No one has anything 
to say against the efficiency of the pres- 
ent training of the Coast Guard. It is 
most efficient. The Coast Guard, by and 
large, is one of the most efficient services 
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in the Government and there is no ques- 
tion about it. These men are being 
trained very efficiently now. The whole 
argument was to set up a new and very 
expensive institution here comparable, as 
the admiral in the pride of his service, 
told us time after time, with other train- 
ing facilities in other services, his idea 
being that we establish something very 
large and something commensurate with 
the importance of the Coast Guard. We 
felt it was not the time to establish any- 
thing like that when it is not absolutely 
needed for the service, so we disapproved 
the estimate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is it not a fact 
with reference to the training that the 
admiral] stated there is a vacancy of 242 
men today in the Coast Guard? 

Mr. LUDLOW. That was with refer- 
ence to the commissioned officers. There 
is no training of commissioned officers 
contemplated here. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is contem- 
plated that they will train additional 
noncommissioned officers which is shown 
here in the report. 

I wish to say in conclusion that the bill 
provides for the building of additional 
cruisers and planes as well as other ma- 
terial and equipment for the Coast 
Guard, and I wish to go on record as say- 
ing here this afternoon that there is no 
need to build these new cruisers or these 
new destroyers or these new planes un- 
less we have the personnel to go along 
with them. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I will be 
glad to yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes, and I may say to the gentleman 
that I am exceedingly interested as a 
member of this committee in the pro- 
posal of the Coast Guard, so ably rep- 
resented by Admiral Waesche before the 
committee. I have given this matter 
very serious consideration, both in and 
out of the committee, because I am a 
great admirer, both of Admiral Waesche 
and of the Coast Guard and what it is 
doing. I think the gentleman is some- 
what in error, however, if he is acting 
under the apprehension that this whole 
proposition is for a training school to 
train officers for the Coast Guard. The 
officers are being trained-in the present 
facilities, and the purpose of this school, 
as I am advised, is merely to coordinate 
the other training branches of the Coast 
Guard, to provide the training of petty 
officers and cooks and electricians and 
radio operators, and so on, who are now 
being trained in sufficient numbers in 
the existing facilities. 

Because of the tender and offer of this 
large Plant estate by the State of Con- 
necticut, which I have seen and know is 
a beautiful place, worth maybe $100,000 
or $200,000—they want to spend $3,- 
000,000 in the equipment of a school and 
the building of a school to train these 
subordinate people, not officers, in the 
Coast Guard. While we are very sympa- 
thetic to the Coast Guard and have given 
Admiral Waesche almost everything he 
has asked for, we do not feel that this 
is the time to come before the com- 
mittee and ask for that service and this, 
I think, is the plain attitude of the com- 
mittee, I will say to the gentleman from 
Connecticut. At a later time I myself, 
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and I think I can speak for other mem- 
bers of the committee, will be very will- 
ing to give this matter further considera- 
tion, and I think Admiral Waesche is in 
accord with our position at this time. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes.to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
(Mrs. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
for a moment only in recognition of the 
birth of the man whose vision and whose 
courage gave leadership to this country 
when its very existence hung in the bal- 
ance. I would ask, What is leadership? 
Of what does it consist? It has been said 
that leadership is courage and wisdom 
combined with a complete disregard of 
self. Such, indeed, was the leadership of 
Lincoln. Filled with his dream of a land 
where all men might be free, he has left 
to us an example of simple, honest devo- 
tion to principle that we will do well to 


remember. Fellow Members of Con- 
gress, I give you Abraham Lincoln, [Ap- 
plause.] 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
take just a moment to say to the Mem- 
bers of the House that I very deeply ap- 
preciate the thoughtfulness of the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton] in 
bringing to the attention of the House 
today the fact that this is Lincoln’s 
Birthday. In view of the present turbu- 
lent situation throughout the world and 
in our own country I think we might well 
wish that he might be here in person, 
and out of his simple eloquence and his 
great love for humanity and human - 
liberty give to the Nation an inspiration 
and leadership so sorely needed in this 
Nation and the world today. It is in- 
deed tragic that in a Nation dedicated to 
his ideals some time in this Congress has 
not been set apart today for nonpartisan 
reflection and discussion in commemo- 
ration of the birth of one of the greatest 
Americans this Nation has produced. 
CApplause.] 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gavacan, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 3205, the Treasury-Post Office ap- 
propriation bill, 1942, and had come to no 
resolution thereon, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Brown of Ohio, 
on account of illness, at the request of Mr. 
MCGREGOR. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orD an address over the radio recently 
delivered by the Right Reverend John A. 
Ryan, D. D. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. CONNERY. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a letter I received on 
the matter of shoe contracts. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, February 13, 1941, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings at 10 a. m. on the following dates 
on the matters named: 

Thursday, February 20, 1941: 


H. R. 554, to exempt sail vessels from 
the provisions of section 13 of the act of 
March 4, 1915, as amended, requiring the 
manning of certain merchant vessels by 
able seamen, and for other purposes. 
(Manning requirements for sail vessels.) 

H. R. 2520, to amend the act entitled 
“An act to except yachts, tugs, towboats, 
and unrigged vessels from certain pro- 
visions of the act of June 25, 1936, as 
amended,” approved June 16, 1938. 
(Manning requirements for seagoing 
barges.) 

Friday, February 21, 1941: 


H. R. 2074, to amend section 353 (b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended. (Experience requirements, 
radio operators on cargo ships.) 


Wednesday, February 26, 1941: 


H. R. 2662, to establish hiring halls 
under the control of shipping commis- 
sioners for the engaging of seamen for 
certain vessels, to control subversive ac- 
tivities among seamen, to impose addi- 
tional citizenship requirements for man- 
ning vessels of the United States, to 
establish more stable labor relations in 
the merchant marine, and to protect the 
status of the American merchant marine 
as an integral part of the national de- 
fense. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


206. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Social Security Board for the fiscal year 1941, 
amounting to $3,620,000, together with a draft 
of a proposed provision pertaining to an 
existing appropriation for the same agency 
for the fiscal year 1941 (H. Doc. No, 81); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

207. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a deficiency 
estimate of appropriation for the Post Office 
Department amounting to $652,500 for the 
fiscal year 1941 (H. Doc. No. 80); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 
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208. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Navy Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941, totaling $683,494,832 cash, plus 
contract authorizations totaling $154,055,000 
(H. Doc. No. 82); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

209. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the Navy 
Department involving an increase of $60,- 
843,100 in the estimates of appropriation for 
the Department in the Budget for the fiscal 
year 1942 (H. Doc. No. 83); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

210. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1941, 
amounting to $83,190 (H. Doc. No. 84); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

211. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 
26, 1940, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on reexamination of 
Hereford Inlet, N. J., requested by resolution 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, adopted March 10, 
1938; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

212. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 
27, 1940, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on reexamination of 
Keehi Lagoon, Oahu, Hawaii, requested by 
resolution of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted 
May 29, 1940; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

213. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting the cost ascertainment report 
and appendix for the fiscal year 1940; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

214. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 7, 
1940, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on reexamination of 
channel from Pamlico Sound to Beaufort, 
N. C., requested by resolution of the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted May 5, 1937; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, 


* 
——— 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. R. 3297. A bill to amend the first para- 
graph of section 22 of the act of February 23, 
1931 (46 Stat. 1210); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 3288. A bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge for the district 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 3299. A bill to establish a civilian 
glider pilot training division in the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H.R.3300. A bill to establish a civilian 
glider pilot training division in the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FLAHERTY: 

H. R. 3301. A bill restoring percentage wage 

differential for a leadingman and quarterman 
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at any navy yard; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 3302. A bill relating to allowances for 
rental quarters of certain naval officers sta- 
tioned in the Canal Zone; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 3303. A bill to establish as a part of 
the Reserve component of ‘the Regular Army 
a home-defense organized Reserve for local 
home defense; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: 

H. R. 3304. A bill to amend section 2901, In- 
ternal Revenue Code; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COSTELLO: 

H. R. 3305. A bill to establish as a part of 
the Reserve component of the Regular Army 
a home-defense organized reserve for local 
home defense; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. RAMSPECE: 

H. R. 3306 (by request). A bill to amend 
the Classification Act of March 4, 1923, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Idaho, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their Senate Joint Memorial 
No. 2, with reference to section 5 of the Idaho 
admission bill (26 Stat. L. 215, ch. 656); to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to con- 
sider their Senate Concurrent Resolutions 
Nos. 4 and 10, with reference to roads; also 
that proper steps to prevent the importation 
into the United States of any livestock or 
meat products from any and all countries in 
which the foot-and-mouth disease is preva- 
lent among the livestock; to the Committee 
on Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COSTELLO: 

H.R. 3307. A bill for the relief of Josiah 
Ogden Hoffman; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3308. A bill for the relief of George 
M. Louie; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 3309. A bill for the relief of Louis J. 

Banderet; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GEHRMANN: 

H.R.3310. A bill for the relief of Edward 

W. Corrier; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HEIDINGER: 

H. R. 3311. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
A. Salyards; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. R. 3312. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Grizelda Hull Hobson; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SCHWERT: 

H. R. 3313. A bill for the relief of Casimer 
Borowiak; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMPSON: 

H. R. 3314. A bill for the relief of Calvin C. 

Leonard; to the Comittee on Claims. 
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By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 
H.R 3315. A bill for the relief of Tibor Hoff- 
man and Magda Hoffman; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


275. By Mr. BEITER: Petition of the Board 
of Supervisors of Niagara County, N. Y., op- 
posing the St. Lawrence seaway; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

276. By Mr. BURDICK: Senate resolution A 
and House Resolution H, of the Twenty- 
seventh Legislative Assembly of North Dakota, 
relating to flax and sweet clover crops under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

277. By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: Petition of the 
House of Representatives of Oklahoma, me- 
morializing Congress to cooperate with the 
President in furnishing Great Britain needed 
supplies; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

278. Also, petition of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Oklahoma, memorializing Con- 
gress to amend the Selective Service Act; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

279. Also, petition of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Oklahoma, memorializing Con- 
gress to amend the National Defense Act for 
the benefit of elderly and middle-aged work- 
ers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

280. By Mr. LEWIS: House Memorial No. 7 
of the House of Representatives of the Thirty- 
third General Assembly of the State of Colo- 
rado, requesting that the War Department of 
the United States change the provisions of 
their specifications and contracts so as to per- 
mit the purchase of either steer beef or heifer 
beef in the Colorado region; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

281. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petition of Zulla 
Green and 116 other residents of Columbia- 
ville, Mich., seriously considering the merits 
of the Townsend bill, as it relates to old-age 
pensions, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

282. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
of Trenton, N. J., requesting consideration of 
their resolution with reference to General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

283. Also, petition of the Southwestern Ore- 
gon Central Labor Trades Council, Marshfield, 
Oreg., requesting consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to thé present social- 
security law; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

284. By Mr. REES of Kansas: Petition of 
William S. Stange and other citizens of Yates 
Center, Kans., regarding a daily pension plan; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

285, Also, petition of C. W. Covell and other 
citizens of Peabody, Kans., supporting House 
bill 1036; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1941 


Rev. J. Lowrey Fendrick, D. D., pastor 
of the Metropolitan Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father and our God, breathe upon 
this assembled company Thy gracious 
power. Move within our hearts and 
minds that we may know that which is 
truth indeed. We have no wisdom but 
Thine; no strength but Thy love. Sur- 
round our restlessness with Thy rest, 
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Grant that we may see life whole through 
the eyes of Christ; that we may admin- 
ister the bounty of this great land in His 
name, Keep us from instability of 
spirit; grant that our impatience may 
come under dominion of Thy peace. 

In the exercise of our high office, may 
we, each one, know ourselves to be sons 
of privilege, from whose hands may fall 
on the world either curse or blessing. 
We dedicate ourselves, our interests, and 
our Nation to Thee. We move in Thy 
Spirit without fear or confusion. Bless 
us, to the end that out of our lives, in 
this difficult hour, good may come. We 
pray in the name of our Lord and Sa- 
viour. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
February 10, 1941, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the bill (S. 187) to provide for the estab- 
lishment, administration, and mainte- 
nance of a Coast Guard Auxiliary and a 
Coast Guard Reserve. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 4, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed 9,000 additional copies of the Senate 
Document No. 8, current session, entitled 
“Report of the Committee on Administrative 
Procedure,” appointed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, at the request of the President, to in- 
vestigate the need for procedural reform in 
various administrative tribunals and to sug- 
gest improvement therein, of which 2,000 
copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 
4,500 copies for the use of the House, 1,000 
copies for the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and 1,500 copies for the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 2959. An act to increase the debt 
limit of the United States, to provide for 
the Federal taxation of future issues of 
obligations of the United States and its 
instrumentalities, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 3204. An act making additional 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1941 
urgently required for the Work Projects 
Administration and certain other Fed- 
eral agencies, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 89) 
making an additional appropriation for 
the Military Establishment for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY (S. DOC. NO. 11) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion in the amount of $10,000,000 for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for the fiscal 
year 1942, together with drafts of pro- 
posed changes in the text pertaining to 
the appropriation “Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority fund” (amendment to H. R. 2788, 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill, 1942), which, with the accompany- 
ing paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


AWARDS OF CONTRACTS FOR THE ARMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a letter from the Secretary 
of War, reporting, pursuant to law, rela- 
tive to divisions of awards of certain 
quantity contracts for aircraft, aircraft 
parts, and accessories therefor entered 
into with more than one bidder under 
authority of law, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


DRAFTS OF LEGISLATION, INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate two letters from the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting 
drafts of proposed legislation, which, 
with the accompanying papers, were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, as follows: 

For the benefit of the Omaha and 
Winnebago Indians of Nebraska; and 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to convey the right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in certain 
property. 

LIFE INSURANCE FUNDS, VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to facilitate the 
making of funds of life insurance funds 
available for expenditure and invest- 
ment, and for other purposes, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate letters from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, lists of papers and documents on 
the files of the Departments of the 
Treasury (7), Justice, Interior, and Agri- 
culture; the Federal Trade Commission, 
the General Accounting Office, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, the 
Prison Industries Reorganization Admin- 
istration, and the Northwest Territory 
Celebration Commission, which are not 
needed in the conduct of business and 
have no permanent value or historical 
interest, and requesting action looking 
to their disposition, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, were referred to a 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. Brewster members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following joint memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Idaho, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

Senate Joint Memorial No. 2 
To the honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Govern- 
ment in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, respectfully represent 
that— 

Whereas section 5 of the Idaho admission 
bill (26 Stat. L. 215, ch. 656) limits the leas- 
ing of all lands therein granted for educa- 
tional purposes to the State of Idaho for a 
term not more than 5 years; and 

Whereas it is desired that said section 5 
of the Idaho admission bill be amended or 
changed so as to permit the State of Idaho 
to lease all public lands granted by the 
United States Government to the State of 
Idaho for educational purposes for a term 
not exceeding 10 years: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Idaho (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That we most respectfully urge upon 
the Congress of the United States of America 
that section 5 of the Idaho admission bill, 
and any act supplemental or amendatory 
thereof, be so amended or changed as to 
provide that the State of Idaho, acting by 
and through its State board of land commis- 
sioners, may at their discretion lease all lands 
granted by the United States Government to 
the State of Idaho for educational p 
for a-term not exceeding 10 years; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be authorized, and he is 
hereby directed, to immediately forward a 
certified copy of this memorial to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, and to the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from this State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate the following joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of 
Washington, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 1 


Relating to the foreign policies of the United 
States 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Washington 
in legislative session assembled: 

Whereas the citizens of this Common- 
wealth have given overwhelming endorse- 
ment to the foreign policies of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; and 

Whereas at the present moment, the free 
peoples of the world are engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle with the totalitarian 
powers, who seek to crush those funda- 
mental rights dear to all Americans, the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
and 


Whereas the Honorable Wendell L. Willkie, 
titular head of the Republican Party, has 
shown his high patriotism by endorsing the 
program of the President in this great world 
crisis: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend the efforts cf 
our President to give full aid to the valiant 
free peoples of the world in their battle to 
preserve the principles of democracy and that 
we call upon our Representatives in Congress 
to support him to the utmost in his magnifi- 
cent fight to keep our country out of war, 
while giving full aid to the democratic nations 


engaged in a valiant struggle against the 


barbarian aggressors; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 

immediately sent to the President, the Sec- 

retary of the Senate, and Clerk of House of 
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Representatives, and to each of our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before 
the Senate a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial from Mae Jacks, of Oakland, 
Calif., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of House bill 1776, the so-called 
lend-lease bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate two let- 
ters from Alfred M. Kunze, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., relative to a negotiated 
peace, and House bill 1776, the so-called 
lend-lease bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter 
in the nature of a petition from H. J. 
Lipham, of Creamery, Pa., praying for 
the enactment of House bill 1776, the so- 
called lend-lease bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate letters 
from J. D. Shatford, chairman, Railroad 
Owners’ Association, Washington, D. C., 
relative to the war in Europe, and pray- 
ing for the enactment of House bill 1776, 
the so-called lend-lease bill, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate resolu- 
tions of the city councils of St. Paul, 
Minn., and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., favoring 
the enactment of pending legislation to 
establish General Pulaski’s Memorial 
Day, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution of the National United Italian As- 
sociations, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the 
enactment of legislation for the issuance 
of a commemorative postage stamp on 
the occasion of the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the Bill of Rights, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution of the Pan American Society of 
Santiago de Cuba, protesting against the 
enactment of the so-called Smathers 
resolution, being the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 25) authorizing the admis- 
sion of Cuba as a State of the United 
States, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. MURRAY presented the following 
joint memorial of the Legislature of 
Montana, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Senate Joint Memorial No. 6 
Joint memorial of the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the State of Montana 

to the Honorable Claude R. Wickard, Sec- 

retary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 

requesting that the Agricultural Market- 

ing Service be directed to take steps lead- 
ing to the establishment of Federal stand- 
ards grading commercial mustard seed 
To the Honorable CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture: 

Whereas certain portions of our Nation 
preduce large quantities of commercial mus- 
tard seed, and 

Whereas at the present time all such seed 
is sold to processors on sample, which, as a 
practice has proved very unsatisfactory: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-seventh Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Montana, the 
Senate and House concurring, hereby urges 
that the Agricultural Marketing Service be 
directed to investigate and to take all neces- 
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sary steps leading to the establishment of 
Federal standards grading commercial mus- 
tard seed; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Montana be instructed to send 
copies of this memorial to the Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States and to our 
Senators, B. K. WHEELER and JAMES E. MUR- 
RAY, and to our Representatives, JAMES 
O'CONNOR and JEANNETTE RANKIN, 


Mr. MURRAY also presented the fol- 
lowing joint memorials of the Legislature 
of the State of Montana, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance: 


Senate Joint Memorial No. 5 
Joint memorial of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana to 
the President of the United States request- 
ing an Executive order raising the present 
tariff on mustard seed, on mustard meal, 
and on oil derived from mustard seed 
To the Honorable FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States: 
Whereas the annual consumption of com- 
mercial mustard seed in the United States is 
about twice our production; and 
Whereas Montana has during the past 10 
years been steadily increasing production 
until at the present time we are producing 
about half of our national needs; and 
Whereas this source of income for our 
growers has been of great benefit to the agri- 
cultural income of our State and an accept- 
able supplemental side line to our conserva- 
tion program: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Twenty-seventh Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Montana, the 
Senate and House concurring, hereby does re- 
quest and petition the President of the United 
States to issue an Executive order raising the 
present tariff rates on mustard seed, and on 
mustard meal, and on oils derived from the 
grinding and processing of such mustard seed, 
to the end that our growers may derive full 
benefits from the growing of such seed; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state of the 
State of Montana be instructed to send copies 
of this memorial to the President of the 
United States and to our Senators, B. K. 
WHEELER and JAMES E. Murray, and to our 
Representatives, James O'CONNOR and JEAN- 
NETTE RANKIN. 


Senate Joint Memorial No. 1 


Memorial to the Congress of the United States 
for the passage of an act incorporating the 
principles of the Townsend national re- 
covery plan substantially as set forth in a 
bill entitled “House bill 8264,” introduced 
into the House of Representatives in the 
third session of the Seventy-sixth Congress 
of the United States on February 1, 1940 


To the honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled in the Seventy-seventh 
session: 

Whereas the problems of unemployment 
and social security are two of the most vital 
economic issues now confronting the people 
of the State of Montana, as well as all other 
States of the Union; and 

Whereas the United States Government and 
the States have incurred enormous debts in 
providing a bare subsistence for several mil- 
lion unemployed persons; and 

Whereas it will be impossible to continue 
such relief appropriations indefinitely with- 
out serious injury to the credit of the States 
and the Nation; and 

Whereas the economic problems of unem- 
ployment and social security cannot be prop- 
erly handled by individual States, but are 
national problems, involving the general wel- 
fare of the whole Nation; and 


Whereas the purposes of the Townsend na- 
tional recovery plan, as set forth in the Gen- 
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eral Welfare Act of 1940 (H. R. 8264), intro- 
duced in the last session of Congress, are: 

1. To retire from active employment some 
four or five million persons over 60 years of 
age, and provide jobs for several million per- 
sons under 60 years of age. 

2. To decrease, if not eliminate, expendi- 
tures for relief. 

3. To eliminate the necessity of hoarding 
to provide for needs incident to advancing 


age. 

4. To stimulate trade and industry by in- 
creasing the purchasing power of persons of 
advanced years and of those who replace them 
in industry. 

5. To relieve the present stagnation of 
money and credits by providing a market for 
products of American capital and labor: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Montana (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That we do hereby petition the 
Congress of the United States of America for 
the enactment of the Townsend national re- 
covery plan into law, the said plan being 
deemed just and equitable to all persons in 
the United States; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be 
transmitted by the secretary of state of Mon- 
tana to the President of the United States, to 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, and to the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from the State of Montana, and they and each 
of them be requested to use all honorable 
means within their power to bring about the 
enactment of the Townsend recovery plan 
into law at the earliest possible time. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of Montana, identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition, nu- 
merously signed, of sundry citizens of 
Stockton, Kans., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation embodying the provi- 
sions of the so-called Townsend recovery 
plan, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
present various petitions for appropriate 
notation in the Recorp. I particularly 
ask in connection with the letter in the 
nature of a petition signed by 1,200 citi- 
zens of Grand Rapids, Mich., my home 
city, that the text may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, although the signa- 
tures need not be included. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The letter in the nature of a petition 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and the body thereof was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

A LETTER TO SENATOR ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 

Dear SENATOR VANDENBERG; A recent tele- 
gram signed by 120 local citizens has indi- 
cated disapproval of your attitude toward 
the lease-lend bill, with its dictatorial and 
war-involvement implications. 

Lest you may be led to the belief that this 
telegram reflects mass opinion of your Grand 
Rapids constituents, the undersigned here- 
with wish to endorse the sane, logical, and 
statesmanlike expression of your opinion, 
conveyed in your masterly letter in answer 
to your critics. We are a group which be- 
lieves this is not our war; that our immedi- 
ate and pressing need is hurried and ade- 
quate defense of our own country; that 
Britain should be aided to the exact limit as 
nearly as possible, which leaves our own 
safety free from jeopardy, but no more. 

We urge you to maintain your present pol- 
icy of protecting America first, and aiding 
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America’s friend Britain with everything that 
can be spared without seriously hampering 
America’s self-defensive efforts and endan- 
gering America’s future safety. 


Mr. VANDENBERG presented memo- 
rials of sundry citizens of Berrien County, 
Mich., remonstrating against the estab- 
lishment of migrant labor camps in Ber- 
rien County under the Farm Security 
Administration, which were referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution adopted 
by a meeting of citizens at the Benton 
Harbor (Mich.) Y. M. C. A., protesting 
against the establishment of migrant 
labor camps in Berrien County under the 
Farm Security Administration, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution of the 
Berrien County (Mich.) Pomona Grange, 
protesting against the establishment of 
migrant labor camps in Berrien County 
under the Farm Security Administration, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of several 
citizens of Battle Creek, Mich., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to sepa- 
rate from National Labor Relations Board 
pay rolls those individuals who have by 
their conduct and expressions of opinion 
indicated their determined objection to 
the American system of government, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of the State of Michigan, praying 
for the enactment of legislation embody- 
ing the so-called Townsend plan for old- 
age assistance, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry 
citizens of the State of Michigan, remon- 
strating against all steps leading to in- 
volvement of the United States in foreign 
wars, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of the State of Michigan, praying 
for the adoption of adequate national-de- 
fense measures and also measures to keep 
America out of foreign wars, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented the petition of sundry 
citizens of Saginaw, Mich., members of 
the Brothers of Kosciusko, praying for 
the enactment of House bill 1776, the so- 
called lend-lease bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry 
citizens of the State of Michigan, remon- 
strating against the enactment of House 
bill 1776, the so-called lend-lease bill, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of the State of Michigan, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the sale and use of alcoholic bev- 
erages in places where men of the armed 
forces are stationed, which were referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
LECISLATIVE PROGRAM AND RESOLUTIONS OF 

NATIONAL FARMERS’ GUILD 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred 
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the legislative program and resolutions 
adopted by the National Farmers’ Guild 
at their second annual national conven- 
tion, held at Ann Arbor, Mich., Novem- 
ber 19 and 20, 1940. 

There being no objection, the program 
and resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PREAMBLE 


It is recognized by thinking men every- 
where that agriculture is the basic industry 
of this Nation and that as agriculture pros- 
pers the Nation prospers. 

It is also recognized that when the cash 
income from agriculture products increases 
that there is a corresponding increase in 
business activity, in employment, in factory 
pay rolls, in general prosperity, and in na- 
tional income, and that when farm cash in- 
come declines there follows a corresponding 
decline in business activity, in employment, 
in factory pay rolls, a general depression, and 
a corresponding decline in national income. 

It is therefore essential that farmers be 
treated in fact and in principle by govern- 
ment through the medium of protective leg- 
islation in the same manner that government 
has aided and protected other business and 
industry. 

We believe it is the duty of government to 
regulate and protect agriculture, but it is 
not the function of government to attempt 
the control and operation of the industry. 

In the light of these principles we adopt 
the following national legislative program: 

1. We believe the Government of the 
United States should adopt as a fundamental 
policy legislation that will assure the farmer 
not less than the cost of production for his 
products through the regulation of mini- 
mum prices for that portion of our produc- 
tion consumed within the United States, and 
providing and protecting the home market 
for the American farmer. These principles 
of farm legislation require no continuing or 
excessive burdens upon the Federal Treasury 
and are embodied in the Senate bill, S. 570, 
and companion House bills now before the 
Congress. 

2. We favor the enactment of legislation 
providing for the refinancing of farmers’ in- 
debtedness at low rates of interest, not ex- 
ceeding 1½ percent per annum, amortized 
on a repayment plan over a period of years 
with a revolving fund provided for this pur- 
pose by a Government issue of currency. 
This principle of legislation is embodied in 
H. R. 70 and companion Senate bill. 

3. We favor the extension for a long period 
of years, or making permanent the Frazier- 
Lemke Moratorium Act. This act should re- 
main the law of the land until the farmers 
receive the cost of production for their prod- 
ucts, and until the danger of wholesale farm 
and home foreclosures has passed. 

4. We favor the enactment by Congress of 
the hog processing tax refund bill, providing 
for the refund of the invalidated A. A. A. 
hog processing taxes to the farmer. Con- 
gress, by enacting this legislation, will simply 
be following its historic policy of providing 
by legislation a simple and orderly means 
by which the Nation's farmers recover illegal 
taxes assessed them under an unconstitu- 
tional law. 

5. We favor a constitutional amendment 
that will limit the terms of a President of the 
United States to one term of 6 years, and 
we recommend that the Presidential election 
be held on odd-numbered years. 

6. We favor legislation by the Congress 
exercising its constitutional power to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof, to the 
end that we shall have an adequate supply 
of money to meet the increasing demands of 
modern commerce, to aid in stabilizing the 
value of agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion, and also enable cur citizens, both 
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rural and city, to repay their indebtedness 
with products and labor of the same value 
as when the indebtedness was contracted. 
We favor the creation of a Bank of the United 
States as the agency of the Congress to ac- 
complish these ends. 

7 We favor a taxation policy based on 
ability to pay, as distinguished from con- 
sumption taxes as the method of raising 
needed revenue. 

8. We favor the abolition of the system of 
issuing tax exempt Government bonds. 

9. We favor a program of the conservation 
of our natural water resources, the preserva- 
tion of peace, and the encouragement and 
protection of home ownership. 

10. We are unalterably opposed to the 
United States engaging in any foreign war 
and of sending our youth to fight on foreign 
soil under any circumstances. We therefore 
firmly take the position that our time, our 
money, our resources, and our manpower 
should rather be devoted to the maintenance 
of peace, defense, and prosperity within our 
own Nation. 

11. We are opposed to the present recipro- 
cal trade-agreement policy, and we therefore 
firmly oppose any further extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act beyond the 
date of its expiration. 

12. We favor the continuation of the in- 
vestigation by Congress of un-American ac- 
tivities. 

13. We favor the continuation of coopera- 
tion with o labor and other like- 
minded groups on principles and programs 
in which we are in agreement, to the end 
that farmers and laborers may enjoy the full 
fruits of our work for the benefit of our 
People and the Nation. 

14. Be it further resolved that we continue 
our full and unreserved endorsement of 
Farmers’ Washington Service and its counsel- 
or, Mr. Edward E. Kennedy, and that we 
reappoint Edward E. Kennedy as the Wash- 
ington legislative representative of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Guild, and that we recom- 
mend that the State and local guilds and 
individual members subscribe for Farmers’ 
Washington Service in support of our Wash- 
ington legislative activities. 

15. And be it further resolved that we ex- 
tend a hearty vote of thanks to District No. 1 
of the Michigan Farmers’ Guild, the city of 
Ann Arbor, and their officials and merchants 
for their many courtesies and kindnesses in 
acting as hosts during our stay at the 1940 
national convention; and be it further re- 
solved that we especially extend a vote of 
thanks to all the speakers and to those who 
furnished music and entertainment during 
the convention. 

STANDING ROCK INDIAN RESERVATION 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a report from the Legislature of 
North Dakota and ask that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The report referred to is as follows: 
REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON HOUSE CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION G 
To the members of the Twenty-seventh Leg- 
islative Assembly of the State of North 

Dakota: 

Pursuant to authority given by House Con- 
current Resolution G, your joint commit- 
tee from the senate and house of representa- 
tives visited Standing Rock Indian Reserva- 
tion on February 2, 1941, for the purpose of 
investigating living conditions of Indians re- 
siding on that reservation. The committee 
herewith reports its observations. 

Naturally it was impossible to visit in one 
day the homes of some 1,700 Indians that 
live on the North Dakota part of the Stand- 
ing Rock Reservation. Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee visited enough homes and talked with 
enough Indians to get what we believe to be 
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an adequate picture of conditions now exist- 
ing on that reservation. Indians were inter- 
viewed and dwelling places visited at Cannon 
Ball, Fort Yates, and the Porcupine Agency. 

With but few exceptions, we found condi- 
tions under which the Indians are living 
deplorable. A large percentage of the homes 
visited were entirely unfit for human habita- 
tion, consisting of tents and huts in a bad 
state of repair, with facilities for heating the 
tents in cold weather wholly inadequate. 

In most cases at least five persons are exist- 
ing in these small dwelling places that lack 
proper ventilation and sanitary facilities. 
Such conditions are likely to cause sickness 
and disease, particularly in the case of small 
children, that were found to be present in 
most of the homes visited. Many of these 
homes are without floors. Windows are few 
and often lacking altogether. 

A serious food shortage appears to exist. 
No Indian questioned said he nor his family 
had sufficient food. In a number of cases the 
committee investigated the shelves or boxes 
that served as a pantry, and in no case was 
any appreciable supply of food present. In 
some cases the only food we could find was 
a little flour and lard or a jar of beans. The 
dinner of one family consisted solely of a 
dough made from flour and water and fried 
in hot skunk grease. The committee visited 
the tents of a woman, 80 years old, who lived 
alone. She was cooking her supper. It con- 
sisted of a boiled rabbit and some stewed 
prunes. It is obvious that such fare is inade- 
quate for either adults or children. 

Some witnesses testified they are issued a 
small amount of meat rations, usually bacon 
or salt pork. Others said they have meat 
not more than once a month. The meat 
diet is sometimes augmented by using wild 
rabbits as food. Fruit and vegetables are 
almost entirely lacking, and there is little 
or no milk and other dairy products available. 

In several cases children were seen that 
appeared to be thinly clad for winter weather. 
In other cases, however, children were com- 
paratively well clothed as a result, we were 
told, of clothing issued them from W. P. A. 
sewing projects. In every case where inquiry 
was made we were told the children were 
wearing all the clothes they had. 

Medical attention in case of sickness is not 
always available, particularly at Cannon Ball, 
according to reports made to the committee. 
The committee was told by several Indians 
that calling the doctor in case of sickness 
was of little use. The examination given the 
patient would be superficial and the treat- 
ment would consist of a few aspirin tablets 
or pills left by the physician. 

In many of the places visited there was no 
fuel supply to be seen. In a few cases a 
considerable supply of wood was on hand. 
The committee was told this wood was cut by 
W. P. A. crews. It appears there are no re- 
strictions on Indians gathering up brush and 
fallen branches among the trees that grow 
along the streams on the reservation. In a 
good many cases Indians obtain their fuel 
supply in this manner. A permit must be 
obtained from the superintendent before 
standing timber can be cut down. 

The committee felt it had no authority to 
question the superintendent of the Standing 
Rock Indian Reservation, Mr. L. C. Lippert, 
who is an employee of the Indian Bureau of 
the Federal Government. Nevertheless, we 
believed we should interview him if it was 
agreeable to him. Unfortunately, Superin- 
tendent Lippert was not at home and could 
not be found. 

It appeared to the committee that wide- 
spread dissatisfaction exists among the In- 
dians in respect to Superintendent Lippert’s 
conduct of the affairs of his office. How much, 
if any, Superintendent Lippert is responsible 
for the bad conditions existing, your com- 
mittee is not in position to say. We believe 
it proper, however, to set forth in the report 
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some of the complaints made by the Indians 
interviewed against Superintendent Lippert: 

1. That unfairness exists in distribution of 
surplus commodities, and rations, with some 
Indians getting considerably more than their 
fair share and others getting less. 

2. That sick Indians can obtain medicine 
only at certain hours of the day and that 
medical attention is hard to get and care- 
lessly given. 

3. That iregularities have occurred in the 
matter of administering of certain estates. 

4. That an Indian who had bult a rather 
neat little log cabin on seemingly worthless 
land near Fort Yates was ordered to move 
the cabin after construction was completed. 

5. That Indians who have business with 
Superintendent Lippert during ordinar busi- 
ness hours are frequently told “Mr. Lippert 
is not in his office.” 

6. That the superintendent ordered deduc- 
tions made from payments made Indians by 
the Federal Government. These checks are 
routed through his office and it is claimed no 
proper explanation was given the Indians for 
such deductions and no consent for these 
deductions was obtained. 

The committee obtained the services of a 
stenographer and a photographer with the 
hope of bringing to the legislature as accu- 
rate a picture of the situation existing on 
Standing Rock Indian Reservation as pos- 
sible. Members of the committee in many 
cases interview Indians and for one reason 
or another much of this testimony could not 
be taken down in shorthand. However, we 
make a part of this report such testimony 
as was taken by the stenographer, together 
with pictures of typical homes and Indians 
visited by the committee. 

In view of the brief period of time the com- 
mittee was able to spend among the Indians, 
together with lack of authority to question 
Superintendent Lippert and investigate his 
conduct of the office and the records thereof, 
this committee hesitates to make any specific 
recommendation to the legislature in respect 
to correcting conditions that exist. We re- 
spectfully suggest, however, that the Con- 
gress of the United States be memorialized 
by the twenty-seventh legislative asesmbiy to 
take cognizance of the serious situation that 
exists among the Indians on Standing Rock 
Reservation in North Dakota, where this 
committee believes hunger and suffering is 
prevalent. 

We further suggest the legislature to peti- 
tion Congress to make a competent and un- 
biased investigation of the administration of 
affairs at Standing Rock Reservation to deter- 
mine whether incompetency, mismanage- 
ment, and/or dishonesty exists with a view 
to making immediate correction of these 
evils, if they are found to exist. 

We also suggest that a copy of this report 
be sent to Hon. WILLIAM Lancer, United 
States Senator from North Dakota, member 
of the Indian Affairs Committee, and that 
the legislature petition Senator Lancer to 
use his full influence to hasten action to 
bring a measure of relief to the Indians 
residing on Standing Rock Indian Agency. 


BERNT ANDERSON, 
Representatives, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 433) to relieve disbursing officers, cer- 
tifying officers, and payees in respect of 
cértain payments made in contraven- 
tion of appropriation restrictions regard- 
ing citizenship status, reported it with 
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an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 42) thereon. 

Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 836) for the relief of John C. Cross- 
man, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 43) thereon. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ, from the Committee 
on Claims, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 819) for the relief of the widow and 
children of Dr. Joe M. Ferguson, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a re- 
port (No. 44) thereon. 

Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, to which was referred 
the resolution (S. Res. 22) creating a 
special committee to find ways and 
means for an automatically balanced 
Budget, reported it without amendment, 
and under the rule, the resolution was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BYRNES, subsequently, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
which was referred the foregoing reso- 
lution, reported it with an amendment. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELA- 

TIONS—LEND-LEASE BILL 

Mr. GEORGE. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations has directed me to re- 
port favorably with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 1776) further to promote the 
defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes. If the report of the 
committee should not be prepared by 
the end of the actual open session of 
the Senate today, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be filed with the Sec- 
retary of the Senate during the after- 
noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE, subsequently, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1776) 
further to promote the defenses of the 
United States, and for other purposes, 
reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 45) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 846. A bill for the relief of Forney Black- 
mar; and 

S. 847. A bill for the relief of Charles Thom- 
ason, administrator of the estate of Iverson 
Thomason; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 848. A bill granting permanent total- 
disability rating to veterans suffering serv- 
ice-connected tuberculosis disability if such 
disease remains active after 2 years’ hos- 
pitalization; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 849. A bill for the relief of Eben Vaughn 

Cleaves; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SMITH: 

S. 850. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to purchase refuge lands 
within the State of South Carolina for the 
perpetuation of the eastern wild turkey and 
to provide pure-blood brood stock for re- 
stocking within its native range, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 851. A bill for the relief of Edson E. 

Downs; to the Committee on Claims, 
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S. 852. A bill to provide for the acquisition 
of certain lands for and the addition thereof 
to the Deschutes National Forest, in the State 
of Oregon; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

S. 853. A bill authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to reimburse Frank 
Rublein and Paulina Rublein, husband and 
wife, for the losses sustained by them by 
reason of the death of their son, Ernest J. 
Rublein, resulting from the negligence of an 
employee of the Civilian Conservation Corps; 
and 

S. 854. A bill authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to reimburse Rich- 
ard W. and Ethel Bowers, husband and wife, 
for the losses sustained by them by reason 
of the death of their son, Richard Bowers, 
resulting from the negligence of an employee 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 855. A bill to amend the act of May 24, 
1940 (Public, No, 520—76th Cong.); to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S. 856. A bill to repeal the prohibition 
against the filling of a vacancy in the office 
of district judge for the northern district of 
Illinois; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

S. 857. A bill granting a pension to Ger- 
trude B. Gowen; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

S. 858. A bill to provide for the presenta- 
tion of silver medals to certain members of 
the Peary polar expedition of 1908-9; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S. 859. A bill for the completion of the 
construction of the Atlantic-Gulf Ship Canal 
across Florida; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

(Mr. SHEPPARD also introduced Senate bill 
860, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By Mr, HARRISON: 

S. 861. A bill for the relief of William 
Francis Agard; and 

S. 862. A bill for the relief of Charles H. 
Wright; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 863. A bill for the relief of Zebeldeen 
D. Smith; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BONE: 

S. 864. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend and consoli- 
date the acts respecting copyright,” approved 
March 4, 1909, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 865, A bill for the relief of Davis & Vance; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S.866. A bill granting an increase in dis- 
ability compensation to Richard M. Cleary; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

S. J. Res. 38. Joint resolution to make 
emergency provision for certain activities of 
the United States Maritime Commission, and 


for other purposes; to the Committee on 


Commerce. 


SALE OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS TO MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED FORCES 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to provide for the common 
defense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and 
naval forces of the United States. I wish 
briefly to say that this bill is supported 
by the unified church and temperance 
conference in which 28 organizations 
were represented by delegates in this 
city recently. Among those were the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the Anti-Saloon League, the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
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ica, International Reform Federation, 
and other church and welfare groups. 
The bill (S. 860) to provide for the com- 
mon defense in relation to the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to the members of the 
land and naval forces of the United 
States and to provide for the suppres- 
sion of vice in the vicinity of military 
camps and naval establishments, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read twice 
by their titles and referred as indicated 
below: 

H. R. 2959. An act to increase the debt limit 
of the United States, to provide for the Fed- 
eral taxation of future issues of obligations of 
the United States and its instrumentalities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H. R. 3204. A bill making additional appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1941 urgently re- 
quired for the Work Projects Administration 
and certain other Federal agencies, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE LEND-LEASE BILL 


Mr. TAFT submitted sundry amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 1776) further to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Harrison, the Com- 
mittee on Finance was discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 396) granting an increase of pension 
to Gus Hughes, and it was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, I ask that that committee be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the bills (S. 436) for the relief of 
Maximo Abrego, (S. 437) for the relief 
of John W. Young, and (S. 441) for the 
relief of certain disbursing officers of 
the Army of the United States and for 
the settlement of individual claims ap- 
proved by the War Department, and that 
they be referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

AWARDS OF CONTRACTS UNDER NATIONAL- 
DEFENSE PROGRAM 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the resolution about which I spoke 
on Monday last, and ask, that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and referred as 
requested by the Senator from Missouri. 

The resolution (S. Res. 71) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, as follows: 

Resolved, That a special committee of five 
Senators, to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, is authorized and directed to 
make a full and complete study and investi- 
gation of the operation of the program for 
the procurement and construction of sup- 
plies, materials, munitions, vehicles, aircraft, 
vessels, plants, camps, and other articles and 
facilities in connection with the national de- 
fense, including (1) the types and terms of 
contracts awarded on behalf of the United 
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States, (2) the methods by which such con- 
tracts are awarded and contractors selected, 
(3) the utilization of the facilities of small 
business concerns, through subcontracts or 
otherwise, (4) the geographic distribution 
of contracts and location of plants and fa- 
Cilities, (5) the effect of such program with 
respect to labor and the migration of labor, 
(6) the performance of contracts and the 
accountings required of contractors, (7) 
benefits accruing to contractors with respect 
to amortization for the purposes of taxation 
or otherwise, (8) practices of management or 
labor, and prices, fees, and charges, which 
interfere with such program or unduly in- 
crease its cost, and (9) such other matters 
as the committee deems appropriate. The 
committee shall report to the Senate, as 
soon as practicable, the results of its study 
and investigation, together with its recom- 
mendations. 

For the p of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 

hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-seventh and 

succeeding Congresses, to employ such cleri- 
cal and other assistance, to require by sub- 
pena, or otherwise, the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents, to 
make such investigations, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to incur 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expenses of 
the committee, which shall not exceed 
$25,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. TRUMAN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Record at 
this point, as part of my remarks, edi- 
torials on this subject from three St, 
Louis newspapers—the St. Louis Star- 
Times, the St. Louis Globe Democrat, and 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The editorials are as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Star-Times of February 
11, 1941] 
SENATOR TRUMAN’S RESOLUTION 

Not a day too soon is Senator Harry S. 
TrumMan’s resolution asking the Senate to 
create a special committee to investigate 
the national-defense program and the han- 
dling of contracts by the Office of Production 
Management and the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. 

Concerning Mr. Truman’s specific charges 
of “favoritism” toward certain contractors 
awarded defense jobs in the Middle West 
generally and Missouri specifically, no judg- 
ment can be made. The substance of his 
accusations is that friendship played a part 
in the allotment of contracts to firms from 
distant sections of the country. His allega- 
tions are precise and the charges are serious, 

The fundamental reason for an investigat- 
ing committee, however, is found in the very 
nature of our defense program and the enor- 
mous expenditures of tax money involved. 
Commented Senator TRUMAN: 

“I have had considerable experience in let- 
ting public contracts, and I have never yet 
found a contractor who, if not watched, 
wouldn’t leave the Government holding the 
bag. We are not doing him a favor if we 
don't watch him.” 

The congressional investigating committees 
which functioned after the first World War 
brought to light a dismal story of waste, in- 
efficiency, and profiteering in the military 
program of that day. It requires no clairvoy- 
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ance to understand that the feverish haste 
with which we launched the arms and Army 
program of 1940 invites exactly the same kind 
of extravagant muddling. At the worst there 
may be corruption; at best there is likely to 
be inefficiency and confusion. 

It is an imperative duty of Congress to safe- 
guard the public purse and the integrity of 
government against the ineptness of admin- 
istrative officials and the shrewd operations 
of interests which may seek inordinate profits 
from the defense program. Publicity can do 
much to discourage improper practices; we 
have already had an example of this in the 
abolition of the fantastic system of paying 
real-estate agents fat fees for buying up land 
in behalf of the Government. But an alert, 


‘vigorous Senate committee, equipped with 


the power of subpena and taking testimony 
under oath, obviously is better prepared to 
undertake the full job. 

Mr. Truman, who has made an excellent 
record on the subcommittee investigating 
railroad financial practices, merits the grati- 
tude of the people for his initiative in the 
matter of defense contracts, 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1941] 
MR, TRUMAN ON DEFENSE COSTS 

After the World War, congressional com- 
mittees were occupied for many months in- 
vestigating charges of excessive costs in- 
curred as a result of American participation 
in the conflict. The country was shocked by 
the manifold extravagant and inefficient 
practices that came to light. On the 16 na- 
tional Army cantonments alone it was 
charged in the majority report of the House 
War Expenditures Committee, presented 
April 12, 1920, the Government lost $78,531,- 
521 because of “waste, inefficiency, and graft.” 

Now the country is engaged in another 
great defense program, and again vast ex- 
penditures are being made. The people are 
willing to pay the bill, but they are deter- 
mined this time to get their money’s worth. 
It is vital that the costs be checked, not at 
some remote future date, but immediately, 
when the defense program is just getting 
under way and any improper practices can 
be halted in short order. This time we are 
not at war; there is no excuse for such head- 
long haste that costs are disregarded. 

Senator Truman, of Missouri, therefore 
performs a service to the whole country when 
he rises to question certain defense expendi- 
tures, to call for a congressional inquiry into 
use of public funds, and to demand “every 
safeguard possible to prevent their being 
misused or mishandled.” 

Many of the post-war charges were dis- 
missed by Government officials as instigated 
by partisan feeling. No such answer can be 
made to the counts in the Truman indict- 
ment. For Senator Truman, in his 6 years 
at Washington, has been a consistent sup- 
porter of the administration. Even so, he 
cannot remain silent while reports of ex- 
cessive costs in defense contracts are in the 
air. 

There may be, of course, logical explana- 
tions for some instances of seeming discrimi- 
nation. If so, searching inquiry is in order 
in justice to the companies and the Officials 
concerned. On the other hand, such an in- 
vestigation is also in order in justice to the 
taxpayer who must pay the cost of any waste 
It is not a pretty picture 


be a still more unpalatable one if administra- 
tion forces sought to block the investigation 
that he urges. 

It is certainly far better to have the in- 
GORT ON SRE e 3 
and barracks have served their purpese. If 
there is any danger of the 
let’s lock the stable door now, 
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" [From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
February 12, 1941] 
THE TRUMAN RESOLUTION 


Senator Truman, of Missouri, made a thor- 
oughly sound proposal in his resolution ask- 
ing appointment of a committee to inves- 
tigate rumors of irregularities, personal 
favoritism, and unethical policy in the award 
of Army and Navy defense contracts. 

In a lengthy and pointed speech before the 
Senate, Mr. Truman argued the need for 
such an inquiry, argued it convincingly. He 
named names. He made specific allusion to 
contracts let under conditions he declared 
unhealthy to the integrity of government, 
efficiency of construction, and economic use 
of tax funds. The Senator says such con- 
tracts have, in various cases, been given on 
a basis of personal friendship. He implied 
other bidders were victims of discrimina- 
tion, though they were quite as able or even 
better equipped to carry out contracts. 

Whether Senator Truman’s definite charges 
can be proven remains to be seen. He would 
hardly have made them unless he had what 
appeared credible information. His record 
has been consistently that of a Roosevelt 
supporter, and he would hardly level such 
a blast of criticism against defense adminis- 
tration unless he was himself fully con- 
vinced of its truth. His statements demand 
Senate investigation. 

But aside from the particular allegations he 
made, it would be eminently wise to estab- 
lish a Senate inquiry body to keep a vigilant 
eye on defense contracts, their award, and 
progress. 

Such a committee should be maintained 
throughout the defense emergency. 

Who can forget the incompetence, extrava- 
gance, and inefficiency revealed by congres- 
sional probes into preparations for the World 
War? But these facts only came to light after 
the war. If the scrutiny of a standing com- 
mittee is trained on defense contracts now, 
while they are being made and carried out, 
most of the waste and dubious practice 
should be eliminated. Even the psychologi- 
cal effect of having such a committee would 
be invaluable. 

The United States will spend hundreds of 
millions, possibly billions, in defense plant 
expansion, development, and new construc- 
tion. This will be underwritten by the Fed- 
eral Government with tax moneys. Every 
dollar should be spent to greatest advantage, 
and a Senate committee with inquiry author- 
ity would greatly help to secure efficient 
contract administration. 

Membership should be carefully picked. 
Defense is far too important a national prob- 
lem to permit political bullyragging or parti- 
san sniping. The Truman resolution should 
be adopted and its authority extended indefi- 
nitely. 


Mr. TRUMAN. I am extremely sorry 
that the rules prohibit the printing of 
cartoons in the Recorp, for I have one 
here from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
that ought to go into the RECORD. 


STUDIES OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION— 
EXTENSION OF TIME FOR REPORTING 


Mr. OVERTON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 72), which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

Resolved, That the time for making report 
to the Senate, pursuant to Senate Resolution 
299, Seventy-sixth Congress, third session, by 
the Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the United States Maritime 
Commission, the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, and the Mari- 
time Labor Board of their studies of work- 
men’s compensation with a view to its ap- 
plicability to seamen is hereby extended from 
February 15, 1941, to July 1, 1941, - 
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STUDY OF ACTS RELATING TO RATES OF 
WAGES, WORKING CONDITIONS, ETC. 


Mr. MURRAY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 73), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor: 


Resolved, That a special committee of three 
Senators, not more than two of whom shall 
be from the same political party, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, is 
hereby authorized and directed to make a 
full and complete investigation and study of 
the administration and operation of the 
Walsh-Healey Act, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, the National Labor Relations Act, 
and any other acts relating to rates-of wages, 
working conditions, rights of employees, or 
the prevention or settlement of labor dis- 
putes, with a view to determining (1) to what 
extent, if any, such laws have been, or are 
being, violated by employers who have re- 
ceived contracts in connection with the pro- 
gram of national defense, and (2) whether 
this situation is interfering substantially or 
otherwise with the efficient and expeditious 
prosecution of such program. The commit- 
tee shall report to the Senate, as soon as prac- 
ticable, the results of its investigation and 
study, together with its recommendations, 
if any, for necessary legislation. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Senate in the 
Seventy-seventh and succeeding Congresses, 
to employ such experts, and such clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
correspondence, books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to administer such oaths, to take such 
testimony, and to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic services to report such hearings shall 
not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words. The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $25,000, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman. 


TIME FOR REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to address an inquiry to the Senator 
from Kentucky. Is it contemplated to 
have a meeting of the Senate tomorrow 
or Saturday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I had expected that 
we would hold a meeting tomorrow to 
consider the debt-limit measure, which, 
I understand, is to be reported momen- 
tarily from the Committee on Finance. 
Since arriving on the floor the suggestion 
has been made that if we could get 
unanimous consent to take that bill up 
today, we might obviate the necessity of 
having a session tomorrow. I am not 
able to answer the question further, but 
I hope there will be no session Saturday, 
in any event. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Then, Mr. President, 
let me say that under resolution of the 
Senate the time for filing the report of 
the Special Committee on Campaign Ex- 
penditures was extended to February 15, 
which will be Saturday. I ask unan- 
imous consent that if the report is not 
ready to file tomorrow or Saturday, that 
it may be filed in recess, to comply with 
the time limit as fixed by the Senate. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I should 
like to make an inquiry with reference 
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to the request of the Senator from Iowa. 
I am wondering if we ought not to go 
beyond the request which the Senator 
from Iowa makes. While the Senator is 
chairman of the committee, he has not 
been serving very actively with those of 
us who have been trying to work out a 
report. I think that there is going to be 
some difficulty in having a report ready 
within the time, even with the extension 
for which the Senator asked, and cer- 
tainly it would be easier on the members 
of his committee who are doing the work 
in the committee if he would ask for an 
extension of time to file the report be- 
yond Saturday. I think the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] will agree with 
me as to the necessity for that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I may say that since 
conferring with the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Brown], in charge of the debt- 
limit bill, Iam prepared to say there will 
be a session tomorrow. 


RECONCENTRATION OF COTTON 


_ Mr.BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to make a statement to the majority 
leader, in view of the discussion as to the 
procedure tomorrow. The Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, for at least 2 
weeks, has been actively and steadily 
engaged in hearings on and the consid- 
eration of the bill relating to the recon- 
centration of cotton, and so on. The 
Secretary of Agriculture gave the com- 
mittee until March 23 to get final action 
on the bill, with a statement that unless 
the bill became a law by that time he 
would put into effect a program to which 
the proponents of the bill to which I have 
referred are very vigorously protesting. 
So, we have held hearings; we were in 
session this morning; we will reach a 
conclusion, which, I think, will be prac- 
tically unanimous; and unless we can 
secure action on the bill before the For- 
eign Relations Committee brings their 
bill to the floor of the Senate, we will, I 
fear, have no opportunity in the world. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that the Senator from Tennessee 
spoke to me about that matter a moment 
ago. I inquire when will the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry report the 
bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The report will be 
made today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it is necessary in 
order to obtain action on that bill to 
hold a session Saturday, I can assure the 
Senator such a session will be held. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Very well. Let me 
at this time, then, get unanimous consent 
to report the bill today. It may not be 
possible to conclude the matter before 
the Senate adjourns. So, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry—and I am act- 
ing for the committee; it directed me to 
take this course—may report Senate bill 
262 before 12 o’clock tonight. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I as- 
sume the purpose of the request that the 
bill may be reported at any time after 
the recess today until 12 o’clock tonight 
is to prevent the point being raised 
against the bill if it should be brought 
up tomorrow. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. That is exactly the 
purpose. 

Mr. McNARY. If that is the purpose, 
I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BANKHEAD subsequently, from 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 262) regulating the warehousing, 
storing, and reconcentration of cotton 
held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 46) thereon. 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL-DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will yield to the 
Senator, but I should like to present a 
matter. 

Mr. LEE. I was attempting to get the 
floor, following the morning hour. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The morning hour 
has not yet been concluded. 

Mr. LEE. I understand that, but I 
have learned that if a Senator waits too 
long ne does not get the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wanted to inquire 
of the leaders on both sides whether it 
will be possible to have considered a 
very important measure which is about 
to be reported by the Finance Commit- 
tee? I was unable to be present at the 
meetings of the Finance Committee, but 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown] 
was in charge of the measure, there was 
a very full attendance, and, I understand 
members of the committee have un- 
raveled all the difficulties which at first 
looked rather formidable. We are very 
anxious, of course, to start on Monday 
on another bill, and I had hoped we 
could proceed this afternoon with the 
bill I have in mind unless there are some 
obligations or understanding among 
members of the committee with refer- 
ence to it. So I wanted to inquire of the 
Senator if I would be precluded from 
even suggesting it, and must forget 
about it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, from 
the rather nébulous discussion by the 
Senator from Mississippi, I anticipate 
that he wishes to know if he can obtain 
consent to take up this afternoon a bill 
to increase the national indebtedness, 
without following the orderly procedure 
which usually obtains, that the bill 
should go over for the day. I should 
object to the consideration of the bill 
today. It must go to the calendar and 
come up in the regular manner. I think 
it is fair to advise the Senator of my 
attitude in that respect. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let me request, 
then, that the Senator will cooperate 
with us—as I know he always does— 
to get the bill out of the way tomorrow. 

Mr. McNARY. I shall be glad to have 
the bill brought up in the usual way un- 
der the rules that govern the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I inquire whether 
it is the intention of the subcommittee, 
or of any Senator in charge of the bill, to 
offer on the floor an amendment seek- 
ing to tax the income from State or 
municipal securities? 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand not; 
but the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Brown] is in charge of the bill. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Mississippi will yield to me, 
first let me say that it will be much 
more satisfactory to those of us in charge 
of the bill if it is taken up tomorrow 
rather than today. I made certain com- 
mitments to the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrn] and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tarr] that I would endeavor to 
bring the bill up tomorrow, but not to- 
day. 

Replying to the inquiry of the Sen- 
ator from Texas, I will state that the 
bill, as it passed the House and as re- 
ported by the Finance Committee this 
morning, does not relate in any way to 
the subject of State and municipal 
bonds. It relates solely to the taxation 
of future issues of bonds by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is there any pur- 
pose on the part of those in charge of 
the bill to offer such an amendment? 

Mr. BROWN. No; there is none on 
my part, and I will say to the Senator 
that I should feel obligated to resist such 
an amendment. 

Mr. BROWN, subsequently, from the 
Committee on Finance, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 2959) to increase the 
debt limit of the United States, to provide 
for the Federal taxation of future issues 
of obligations of the United States and its 
instrumentalities, and for other purposes, 
reported it with amendments and submit- 
ted a report (No. 41) thereon. 


CONTRIBUTION OF SENATOR NORRIS TO RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to put into the Recorp a short reso- 
lution concerning the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr: Norris] and to make a 
very brief statement in connection there- 
with. 

A typical Federal rural electrification 
project is that of the Northern Piedmont 
Electric Cooperative, of Culpeper, Va. 
This project consists of four different sec- 
tions. The original application was ap- 
proved September 27, 1938, at which time 
an allotment was made for $160,000. In 
1939 an extension was approved, and an 
allotment made of $77,000. August 28, 
1940, there was a third allotment in the 
sum of $57,000. Later it was found ad- 
visable to further enlarge the system, and 
December 19, 1940, there was allotted a 
further sum of $160,000. The total in- 
vestment is $454,000. The project is pay- 
ing its way and is a success. At present 
there are 843 members in the cooperative. 
Additional subscribers will be added. Cur- 
rent is now being furnished on the first 
two units, The third unit is now under 
construction. Bids will soon be received 
for construction of the fourth unit. 

Mr. President, it is gratifying to the 
friends of rural electrification to note the 
steady growth of the Northern Piedmont. 


It was fitting that the senior Senator from 
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Nebraska (Mr. Norris] should send a 
message of congratulations to these co- 
operators at their recent annual meeting. 
This meeting was attended by farmers 
and other citizens from seven counties in 
Virginia, all interested in rural electrifi- 
cation in their section of the State. 

But, Mr. President, it is more gratifying 
to read the following resolution adopted 
at this large annual mass meeting, as 
follows: 

Resolution adopted at the annual meeting 
of the Northern Piedmont Electric Coopera- 
tive of Culpeper, Va., February 6, 1941; 

Resolved, That we express our deep appre- 
ciation of the message of congratulations and 
good wishes sent to this meeting by United 
States Senator Grorce W. Norris, and that we 
extend to Senator Norris our grateful recog- 
nition of his untiring efforts which brought 
into existence the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, his unfailing devotion to the 
public good, and his able leadership in the 
cause of making the welfare of all the people 
the primary purpose of our National Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the Senate of the United 
States joins in the sentiment expressed 
in that resolution, as do the more than 
674,495 farmers and citizens of small 
rural communities who in America today 
enjoy the use of electricity in their homes 
and places of business, and the 444,829 
others who will receive current on com- 
pletion of new construction now ap- 
proved. In the Nation there are now 
267,846 miles of line now energized and 
70,680 additional miles now under con- 
struction or allotment. All this is em- 
braced in 791 systems. The total allot- 
ments to date are $351,454,621. This 
Government development has brought 
about a large increase in private-power 
rural lines, the statistics of which I do 
not have. 


ADDRESS BY REAR ADMIRAL EMORY S. LAND 
ON AMERICA’S SHIPPING LIFE LINE 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Recorp an address by Rear Admiral 
Emory S. Land, retired, Chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission on 
the subject of America’s Shipping Life 
Line. In connection with it I wish to call 
attention to an inaccuracy in my state- 
ment on the floor of the Senate last week 
when we were discussing the number of 
ships sold to Great Britain since the sec- 
ond World War began. 

I find in Admiral Land’s address the 
following: 

Since the present war started, the British 
have bought 130 ships of all types in this 
country. Canada has purchased 42 ships. 
France bought 19; Belgium, 9. Of these, 86 
of the British purchases were cargo vessels 
of over 1,000 gross tons, Canada’s Purchases 
included 14 such cargo vessels. * * 

Most of the vessels purchased in this coun- 
try were bought from private operators, 
21 were bought at public sale from the Com- 
mission’s laid-up fleet. All were transferred 
with the Commission’s consent. 


They are the facts. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
section. the address will be printed in the 


Pa pe is as follows: 
AMERICA’S SHIPPING LIFE LINE—THE MERCHANT 
MARINE AS A NAVAL AUXILIARY 
It is a pleasure to address the Propeller 
Club of the United States and the Merchant 
Marine Conference once more, As a Govern- 
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ment official who shares responsibility for the 
establishment of a sound merchant marine in 


‘the national interest, I am glad to see the 


leaders of this industry taking the time and 
expending the energy to survey their prob- 
lems as a whole. It is informative at times 
to walk out of the woods into a cleared patch 
and see that you are living in a forest rather 
than beside a couple of trees. 

I can say this to the leaders of the shipping 
industry with a clear conscience, because the 
Propeller Club of the United States has given 
and is giving the real leadership in this vital 
industry. I know of no organization which so 
ably performs the function of thinking out 
and directing the long-term activities of an 
industry. The merchant marine is fortunate 
in having the loyal support of the Propeller 
Club ports. In their work of public education 
they are interpreting a technical and compli- 
cated subject to our fellow citizens. The in- 
dustry, the Government, and the country will 
gain from the maintenance and the expansion 
of this work. 

Standing out in that cleared patch, which 
happens to be the beautiful city of New Or- 
leans at the moment, I have been trying to 
look at the problems of the merchant marine 
as a whole in a world in flames. When I was 
at Annapolis the physicists used to tell me 
that matter can change its form under 
changed conditions. As practical shipping 
men, you know that, too. Crude oil, which is 
a decent, friendly, inert cargo when cold, can 
become a deadly, dangerous cargo when heat 
has changed it into a combustible, gaseous 
vapor. 

With this world of ours in flames, a lot of 
things that were inert are changing and 
changing rapidly. And of these, one of the 
most important to the peaceful citizens of the 
United States is their merchant marine. I 
deliberately said their merchant marine. It 
is not your merchant marine or my merchant 
marine, and it won’t be anybody’s private 
property to do with as he likes until this 
emergency is well past. This conception will 
not be startling to anyone in this audience. 
Many of you are already cooperating in the 
national-defense program. Others know what 
may be demanded of you and are ready. In 
their merchant marine the people of this 
country have a service which has already 
joined the colors and which is ready and pre- 
pared to care for the interests of all the 
people. But we haven't enough new ships. 

The merchant marine is one of those serv- 
ices which has a dual function. In time of 
peace it serves the commerce of the Nation, 
in time of emergency it serves the armed 
forces. It should be large enough to serve 
both; commerce must not stop even in an 
emergency. World developments have forced 
us against our will into a period of emergency 
and the merchant ships of this country are 
now serving the Navy, the Army, and the in- 
dustrial plants which are building our 
weapons of defense. 

This talk is called America’s Shipping 
Lifeline, and it deals particularly with the 
use of our merchant shipping as an auxiliary 
to the Navy. A lot of things are called life- 
lines, but to none does the term apply as 
aptly as to ocean-going ships. That is where 
the life line was developed, where it is used 
today and where it brings out the real hero- 
ism of the men who follow the sea. 

At the risk of being rhetorical, I will ask 
a question. Where would this country be 
today if it did not have a strong merchant 
marine? Specifically, where would our Navy 
be without that merchant marine? To both 
of my questions, I answer, “In a hell of a 
fix.” If you want to throw in a third ques- 
tion, Where would our industries be? it will 
get the same reply. And this goes once for 
those critics who said we were building too 
many ships and it goes twice for those econo- 
mists who prove (to their satisfaction only) 
that we do not need a merchant marine. 

Why aren't we in the kind of a fix I just 
mentioned? That one is easy. Because as a 
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Nation we were smart enough back in 1936 
to plan a preparedness program for the 
merchant marine, Preparedness is the key 
word of all the country’s activities today. 
It is a wonderful thing to see men and women 
unselfishly giving their energies to this pro- 
gram. As Coordinator of Shipbuilding for 
the National Defense Advisory Commission, 
I have been able to see some important men 
making real sacrifices in this regard. I think 
America can be proud of the progress of 
this program for making it strong in every 
part of its system. 

One thing that is making it easier to do 
the herculean work of defense in other fields 
is the fact that it has already been well 
started in the merchant marine. The mer- 
chant marine is prepared to the limit of our 
available funds. It is prepared today for 
any duty which it may be asked to do. I 
won't say it is the only major industry which 
is prepared, but I will say that in all the 
worries that official Washington has had to 
go through in recent months in the pre- 
paredness program, it has not had to worry 
very much about shipping. Frankly, I don't 
believe official Washington has worried 
enough about the merchant marine. The 
defense program of the Maritime Commis- 
sion is further along than any other com- 
parable defense activity, but I am not satis- 
fied: that we are far enough along. 

I don't say there aren't real defense prob- 
lems yet to be met and solved, nor that a 
lot of hard work and hardships won't be 
experienced in this field. But the ground- 
work is prepared. How did this take place? 

You are familiar with the story. I need 
only give the highlights. In 1936, Congress 
passed a new Merchant Marine Act provid- 
ing for the rebuilding of our fherchant ship- 
ping for the joint purpose of fostering our 
commerce and aiding our national defense. 
In 1938, after finding that both these pur- 
poses would suffer under a fleet which was 
more than 90-percent obsolete, we set out 
upon a building program—a program 
planned with both of these purposes in 
mind. Under that program, we have started 
179 new ships, the first real addition to our 
merchant fleet since the end of the first 
World War. Of these 179, 84 have been 
launched, and 56 are already in service. 
Ships are being launched at the rate of 1 
a week and completed at the same rate. 

As the international crisis became appar- 
ent in the summer of 1939, the Commission 
accelerated its program and awarded con- 
tracts for 67 ships in 42 days. Thus, peace- 
time prices were obtained for what will be 
national-defense equipment in this emer- 
gency. Yet, on the other hand, this accelera- 
tion program did not glut the ship market. 
None of the Commission's new construction 
is lying around idle for want of a trade to 
put it in. Practically all of our new ships 
are either sold or chartered to private 
operators. 

One of the things which makes these ships 
particularly valuable to us at this time is 
sinkings of foreign vessels. Another is the 
restricted use of ships of the maritime nations 
of the world due to blockades. Acknowledged 
merchant marine losses of allied and neutral 
countries up to the end of November were 
nearly four million tons. The British losses 
alone were not far from two and one-half mil- 
lion tons. While new British construction 
plus the use of one and a half million tons 
of Norwegian, Dutch, Belgian, and French 
ships made up for losses through the end of 
September, the British Minister of Shipping 
recently admitted that their shipyards can no 
longer equalize the losses. For a nation such 
as ours, which has recently been carrying less 
than a third of its own commerce, such a 
severe decline in world tonnage could be dis- 
astrous. Fortunately, it will not be for us. 

Let’s come back to my statement about the 
Navy. As an officer still in the service, though 
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retired, I don't make frivolous remarks about 
my service. 

When the emergency became acute, the 
Navy set out to acquire some of the merchant 
marine auxiliaries which it needed. The 
necessity for a balanced fleet, for sufficient 
auxiliaries for the fighting ships, has long 
been But it is uneconomical to 
maintain all of these auxiliaries in peace- 
time. Thus far the Navy has acquired a large 
number of merchant ships. Among them 
were 23 of the new vessels laid down by the 
Maritime Commission. And of these 23, 12 
were the large, 19-knot, national-defense 
tankers which were the first unit of the Com- 
mission’s program after the passenger ship 
America. Those 12 tankers will carry a total 
of more than 72,000,000 gallons of oil at a 
speed which will enable them to keep up with 
the battle fleet. Using battleship fuel con- 
sumption as a basis, those tankers will enable 
vessels of our fighting fleet to steam a total 
of more than 800,000 nautical miles without 
putting in at a naval base. 

The Navy has taken seven of our C-2 type 
freighters which can make better than 17 
knots and is using them as ammunition and 
cargo ships. It has taken four of our C-3 type 
freighters, which have operated at 19 knots, 
and is using them for submarine and seaplane 
tenders. 

The quickness with which these vessels 
were acquired and the rapidity with which 
they will be converted are testaments to the 
careful planning of this program. A com- 
plete understanding has been had with the 
Navy Department from the inception. De- 
signs were made with Navy needs in mind 
and were approved by the Navy. Gun loca- 
tions, accessibility of cargo spaces, compart- 
mentation, were all planned for naval use, 
Today the care which went into this de- 
signing and building is proving itself. 

But the defense features of merchant ships 
do not lie in an occasional gun emplacement. 
Of greater importance to the Navy are the 
items which have made these ships such a 
desirable part of our commercial fleet—their 
excellent machinery and equipment, their 
efficiency of operation, and especially their 
speed. It is these which make them valuable 
auxiliaries, which keep the combatant fleet 
from being tied to its land bases. 

In describing the merchant-marine pre- 
paredness program of the last 4 years it is 
impossible not to mention the training of 
merchant-marine personnel which was begun 
by the Maritime Commission in 1938. That 
program, the details of which are known to 
most of you, has already begun to raise 
standards. Its value as a protection to lives 
of passengers and crew and to cargo has been 
demonstrated. 

The training in visual signaling, but one 
of the many subjects taught, has enabled 
many vessels to explain their nationality and 
destination to armed patrol vessels. You all 
remember that the steamship Washington 
encountered a belligerent submarine which 
signaled “Abandon ship. Torpedo ship.” 

The man who answered these signals for 
a thrilling 10 minutes with others saying 
“American ship. American ship,” was Cadet 
William O'Reilly, enrolled in the Maritime 
Commission’s cadet training system where he 
received instruction in visual signaling. 

Today there are more than 600 young men 
being trained in shipboard service in the 
cadet program. More than 100 of the cadet 
officers have already been called to active 
duty by the Navy. All cadets are members 
of the Naval Reserve. In the maritime serv- 
ice, which trains experienced licensed and 
unlicensed personnel and apprentice seamen, 
there are 6,000 now enrolled. This is roughly 
10 percent of the total employment on sea- 
going vessels. 

What is the value of this to defense? First 
and most important, the wars which are now 
underway are fought not alone by military 
services. They are also fought by truck 
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drivers, newsboys, housewives, and factory 
workers. In his October radio address to the 
American republics, President Roosevelt said, 
“We are building a total defense on land and 
on sea and in the air, a total defense sufficient 
to repel total attack from any part of the 
world.” 

This total defense requires that every man 
and woman do his job as efficiently as possi- 
ble. Our seamen and officers are learning to 
do theirs efficiently and are glad of the oppor- 
tunity. Many are joining the Naval Reserve, 
still more are getting training in the use of 
antiaircraft and broadside guns and small 
arms to enable them to protect their ships. 
Still others are learning the skill of radio 
communication. All are learning to work 
well so that they may safeguard that lifeline 
both for themselves and their country. 

As the nature of the emergency has become 
more clear in recent months, the Maritime 
Commission in cooperation with private 
operators has carried on several other pre- 
paredness activities which have rounded out 
its defense program. At the request of the 
Navy it has handled the acquisition of mer- 
chant ships. Thirty-seven of these have been 
bought for the Navy, including the new con- 
struction previously mentioned, and 12 for 
the Army. By acting for the Navy and Army 
in this work, the Commission has been able, 
so far, to maintain at their present high 
standard the essential trade services, especially 
those with Latin America. The acquisition 
program has been carried on with little dis- 
ruption of normal services. It has meant in- 
convenience and commercial loss to a number 
of ship operators, but in all cases fair com- 
pensation has been paid. 

The Commission has reconditioned 10 
freighters from its laid-up fleet to be held 
for national-defense uses. All but one of 
these are now in service, replacing vessels 
acquired for the armed services or filling new 
needs created by the defense industrial 

rogram. 

à Then, too, there are the strategic materials 
essential to our national defense which are 
produced in whole or in part outside the 
United States. Many of these strategic mate- 
rials formerly came from countries which are 
now blockaded or in zones forbidden to 
American ships. We have rerouted our ves- 
sels to provide for the movement of these 
vital materials from new-found sources, and 
in tremendously increased quantities. For 
example, before the present war began over 
65 percent of our imports of manganese was 
carried in British ships. Since this tonnage 
is no longer available, we have had to divert 
American ships to insure the movement of 
an adequate supply for our industries. The 
same is true of rubber and tin. Total ton- 
nage figures are not available, but the magni- 
tude of this cargo movement is seen in the 
record of the vessels leaving the Mediterra- 
nean last summer after it was barred to our 
ships. Approximately 40,000 tons of vital 
raw materials were brought out by 20 Ameri- 
can flagships, principally manganese and 
chrome ores. 

At the request of Mr. Knudsen, Defense 
Commissioner in charge of production, and 
with the approval of the President I accepted 
the additional duties of coordinator of ship- 
building. Through the cooperation of the 
Navy Department, Maritime Commission, and 
the private building yards, it has been pos- 
sible to award contracts in the manner calcu- 
lated to produce the largest amount of ton- 
nage in the shortest time. 

In this regard, the Maritime Commission’s 
construction program played a vital part in 
developing and expanding facilities so that it 
is possible to produce a two-ocean navy by 
1944. The Commission’s program through 
1938 and 1939 resulted in the development of 
eight practically new yards. Some were new 
from the water’s edge back; others had done 
no building of deep-sea vessels since the end 
of the first World War. . 
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In still another field of activity have the 
shipping industry and the Maritime Com- 
mission cooperated for the strengthening of 
United States defenses. I refer to the sale 
of vessels to Great Britain. Since the pres- 
ent war started the British have bought 130 
ships of all types in this country. Canada 
has purchased 42 ships; France bought 19; 
Belgium 9, Of these, 86 of the British pur- 
chases were cargo vessels of over 1,000 gross 
tons; Canada’s purchases included 14 such 
cargo vessels; France bought 13 and Bel- 
gium 9 of the larger ships—a total of 122 
cargo vessels. We can be fairly sure that 
all these ships, large and small, are now in 
the British merchant marine. 

Most of the vessels purchased in this coun- 
try were bought from private operators; 21 
were bought at public sale from the Com- 
mission’s laid-up fleet. All were transferred 
with the Commission’s consent. Every as- 
sistance to the British people is a help in 
defeating the lawless forces which threaten 
this country. This aid to Britain has been 
just as vital as the supplying of airplanes 
and industrial goods. It has enabled Britain 
to maintain her flow of vital supplies in 
spite of a colossal toll of sinkings from sub- 
marine, airplane, and mine attacks. Her life 
line is her shipping. 

This cooperation in replacing Britain's 
shipping losses will continue. While the 
Commission's new construction cannot be 
sold abroad, there is still a small reservoir 
of old vessels in this country. In this case, 
aid to Britain is aid to the United States. 
The British want old vessels because the 
risk of sinking does not justify a large in- 
vestment in new. This country has propor- 
tionately more over-age vessels than does any 
other important maritime nation, From the 
vessels already transferred to foreign regis- 
try in this war, American shipowners have 
received over $50,000,000, which the Commis- 
sion has required to be invested in new con- 
struction, 

To complete the list of questions, what 
about the future? Well, my clairvoyant 
powers are nil. But I do know we must be 
alert. We have been fortunate in a pre- 
paredness program of 4 years’ standing. We 
must maintain that forward-looking attitude. 

The Commission’s Economic Survey of 1937 
said: “Shipping, in the first place, is not a 
business in the usual sense of the word. It 
is, so far as the United States is concerned, 
an instrument of national policy, maintained 
at large cost to serve the needs of commerce 
and defense.” If we all keep that realization 
uppermost in our thinking, we will continue 
to be prepared. 

The only specific information I can give 
is that the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
provides: “Whenever the President shall pro- 
claim that the securitr of the national de- 
fense makes it advisable or during any na- 
tional emergency declared by proclamation 
of the President, it shall be lawful for the 
Commission to requisition or purchase any 
vessel or other watercraft owned by citizens 
of the United States, or under construction 
within the United States, or for any period 
during such emergency, to requisition or 
charter the use of any such property.” 

The Commission is ready to use this power, 
if necessary. It will use it with the great- 
est possible consideration for the owners of 
the property, but that consideration will at 
no time be superior to the considerations of 
national interest. 

I would like to make it clear that in speak- 
ing of the activities and accomplishments 
in fulfilling the Navy’s auxiliary needs and 
the other requirements for defense, I am 
speaking of accomplishments by the industry 
as a Whole. The Maritime Commission could 
not have completed this work without the 
full and hearty cooperation of countless indi- 
viduals in the shipping and shipbuilding 
industries. 

May I, on behalf of the United States 
Maritime Commission in general and myself 
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in particular, express my heartfelt thanks 
and deepest appreciation for the loyal sup- 
port of the press, the builders, and the oper- 
ators—in other words, the people of the 
United States who are interested in the 
American merchant marine. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BARKLEY ON THE REAL 
MEANING OF THE LEND-LEASE BILL 

[Mr. HARRISON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
deliver by Senator BarKiey on February 10, 
1941, on the subject The Real Meaning of 
the Lend-Lease Bill, which appears in the 
Appendix. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR CAPPER ON KEEPING 
OUT OF FOREIGN WARS 
[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by him on February 7, 1941, on 
the subject Keep Out of Foreign Wars, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 

[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a Lincoln Day 
address delivered by him at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on February 12, 1941, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR BURTON 
[Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Senator Burton at a Lincoln Day 
banquet held at Pontiac, Mich., on February 
11, 1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 


LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR 
GRISWOLD, OF NEBRASKA 

[Mr. NORRIS, for Mr. BUTLER, asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
a Lincoln Day address by Hon. Dwight Gris- 
wold, Governor of Nebraska, delivered at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1941, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ADDRESS BY DR. ERNEST S. GRIFFITH ON 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 

[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Dr. Ernest S. Griffith before the 
Congressional Secretaries’ Club on January 
28, 1941, on Services of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ADDRESS BY OSCAR S. SMITH ON THE M’NARY 
PLAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp part of an 
address by Oscar S. Smith on The McNary 
Plan for Agriculture As Compared With the 
A. A. A., which appears in the Appendix.) 


STATEMENT BY PROF, CHARLES A. BEARD BE- 
FORE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp the state- 

ment made by Prof. Charles A. Beard before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations on 

House bill 1776, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix.] 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 
IMr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp editorials from 
several newspapers and journals referring 
to American foreign policy, which appear in 
the Appendix. 


POEM BY MARTIN F. OWENS AND ARTICLE BY 
VARDIS FISHER ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 

[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECORD a poem by 
Martin F. Owens entitled The Call of War,” 
and an article by Vardis Fisher, published in 
the Idaho Daily Statesman of January 17, 
1941, which appear in the Appendix.] 


PROMOTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rxconp a letter from 
Elsie Levitanu and a letter from John A. 
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Zaremba relative to national defense, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
a letter from Guy L. Evans, of Pueblo, Colo., 
dealing with selective service, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THE FARM VOTE AGAINST THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN 1940 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter from Herman H. Davis, of Springfield, 
Colo., stating why farmers voted against the 
administration in November 1940, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 

STATEMENT BY RALPH E. FLANDERS ON 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

[Mr. AIKENS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record a statement 
on the subject of national defense by Ralph 
E. Flanders, of Vermont, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


STATEMENT BY EUGENE P. THOMAS ON FINAN- 
CIAL AID TO LATIN AMERICA 

[Mr. MURRAY, by request, asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
a statement on financial aid to Latin Amer- 
ica, issued by Eugene P. Thomas, president of 
the National Foreign Trade Council, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

ATTITUDE OF LABOR ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 
AND SUSPENSION OF LABOR LAWS 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to have inserted in the RECORD a res- 
olution adopted by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at Miami, Fla., on February 
11, and in cennection therewith I wish 
to make a few very brief remarks, q 

There is today no group more inter- 
ested in the welfare of America, nor is 
there any group that has more at stake 
in the national crises which may be 
ahead of us, than the labor group and 
labor in general. Labor laws enacted 
during the past 8 years have been en- 
acted with the idea of uplifting society 
generally and for the benefit of labor in 
its every walk of life. 

Mr. President, if this country shall be 
drawn into a condition of war, which, to 
my mind, is very likely if certain pro- 
posed legislation is passed, then of all 
classes labor will have the most at stake, 
because the laborer’s son, as well as labor 
itself, must be of necessity drawn into the 
front-line trenches in every respect. 
Labor legislation passed during the last 
10 years was for the uplift of society 
generally, and that legislation should not 
be suspended and should not be set aside 
for any reason whatever. 

The resolution adopted by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on the 11th of 
this month at Miami, Fla., a copy of 
which has gone to nearly every Member 
of this body, sets forth in very explicit 
terms the attitude of labor with reference 
to national defense and with reference to 
the suspension of any law which labor 
now enjoys. I ask that the resolution be 
inserted in the Recor as the expression 
of organized labor in America. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Organized labor is unalterably opposed to 
antistrike or compulsory arbitration legisla- 
tion in any form whatsoever. Labor has al- 
ways regarded compulsory work or service 
as violative of our cherished liberties and 
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in direct violation of the thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The question of 
forced labor was settled by the Civil War 
and should not be revived at this time. 

The American Federation of Labor is in 
full agreement with the present policy of our 
Government in providing adequate defense 
for this country, in safeguarding the rights 
and liberties of our neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere, and in assisting Great Britain 
and her Allies to withstand the aggression 
of the totalitarian powers and thus defend- 
ing the principles and ideals of human 
Tights, freedom, and of democracy. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
proven its loyalty and patriotism on more 
than one occasion. In previous emergencies, 
whether in time of peace or war, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and its affiliated 
unions have always been found ready and 
willing to aid our Government in its de- 
fense and in the prometion of the welfare and 
well-being of our people. There is no reason 
to question their loyalty on this occasion 
and in this emergency. 

We regret that there is, as in the last war, 
a movement on foot to limit, curtail, and 
destroy established and fundamental rights 
of the workers in this country. Opponents 
of organized labor see in this emergency an 
opportunity to tear down rights acquired by 
organized labor in struggles over the years 
and which have now become the established 
policy of the Nation. 

This antilabor policy manifests itself in 
the submission to the present Congress of 
numerous bills. dealing with the subject of 
labor and defense industries. It would be 
difficult to make detailed comment respect- 
ing each bill. In the main, they profess to 
deal with obstacles in the way of continuous 
production. In truth, they seek to prevent 
the exercise of fundamental rights of organ- 
ized labor, such as the right to self-organiza- 
tion, to form, join, or assist labor organiza- 
tions, to bargain collectively, to engage in 
other lawful concerted activities for the pro- 
motion of the welfare and living standards 
of workers, It is now the settled policy of 
this country that these rights are constitu- 
tionally guaranteed. Yet an examination of 
the bills referred to indicate conclusively that 
the foregoing rights would be curtailed, in- 
vaded, and in many instances completely 
annihilated. The most common means by 
which these bills seek to deny organized labor 
its fundamental rights is to provide for so- 
called “cooling off” periods. During these 
periods no strike or stoppage of work may 
take place. However, it is apparent that the 
real purpose is not a “cooling off” period but 
rather to impose upon organized labor com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

The American Federation of Labor is un- 
alterably opposed to compulsory arbitration 
in any form. It is contrary to every basic 
principle of Americanism. The adoption of 
the principles of compulsory arbitration 
would be to adopt that which the defense 
program is set up to defeat. The enactment 
of compulsory work legislation can only re- 
sult in industrial confusion. The ensuing 
period of industrial unrest would do more 
harm to the defense program in the impor- 
tant months ahead than could possibly be 
undone by years of rigid enforcement of a 
statute that would be of the very essence of 
slavery. 

The British Government, in its present 
hour of test and trial, has found it unnec- 
essary to resort to antilabor legislation. In- 
stead it has appealed to the heart and mind 
of labor. As a result labor in Great Britain 
is giving service of the highest order and of 
the most valuable kind. If Great Britain, at 
a crucial moment, the most critical in all its 
history, has found it unnecessary to resort to 
antilabor legislation, why should the Con- 
gress of the United States do so? Labor in 
America will give service on a voluntary basis 
Just as labor in Great Britain is doing. 
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The American Federation of Labor is anx- 
ious to cooperate with the Government for 
the promotion of efficiency in production and 
for the elimination of obstacles to continu- 
ous production. We recognize that the pres- 
ent war is one of machines and of men who 
make them. We appreciate that efficiency and 
regularity in production are essential for the 
establishment of our own adequate defenses. 
We understand, too, that it is essential for 
the preservation of American democracy that 
Great Britain win the war, and that for her to 
do so America must supply her with mate- 
rials, machines, and weapons. Organized 
labor has demonstrated in the past and will 
demonstrate again that superiority in effi- 
ciency can and will be maintained by volun- 
tary action on the part of workers employed 
in industry, and without compulsion of any 
kind. 

Organized labor has indicated its willing- 
ness to concillate, mediate, and voluntarily 
arbitrate its labor differences. If the same 
disposition is shown by employers, the Nation 
is assured of the practical elimination of 
labor strife. 

In the last war, a board with equal repre- 
sentation on the part of labor and industry 
was created by Presidential proclamation, 
and not through congressional enactment. 
That Board and its procedure were devised to 
protect the rights of free enterprise and of 
free labor. It brought about conferences on 
the part of the employers and workers and 
their representatives. Through procedure, 
the basis of which was wholly voluntary, the 
parties met and adjusted their differences. 
The history of the last war proves the efec- 
tiveness of this method. Industrial unrest 
was practically abolished, and both the em- 
ployer and labor cooperated with the Govern- 
ment in its production and war program. 
There is no reason for adopting any differ- 
ent method with respect to the present de- 
fense program. In such a program the 
Government will have the wholehearted sup- 
port of the American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated organizations. 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION IN AMERICA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
question of commercial aviation in Amer- 
ica is of not only military significance, 
but is also of civil significance, because 
when the present unhappy condition is 
over, America must take her place in 
the front rank of the nations of the 
world from the standpoint of civil avia- 
tion. Every plane which flies on a line 
of civil aviation today is a potential 
agency for national defense, as well as 
for civil development. The question of 
curtailing the manufacture of civil avia- 
tion planes is a matter which is upper- 
most today, and is very important in the 
minds of all of us who are interested in 
that great subject. 

I send forward to have inserted in the 
Recorp a statement published today in 
the Washington News Letter, a publica- 
tion sponsored by the National Aero- 
nautic Association, under the caption, 
“Shall transport plane designs be 
frozen?” It deals with the question of 
whether there shall be a curtailment 
of the manufacture of civil aeronautic 
planes in order to go forward at greater 
speed with military planes. To my mind 
the statement is very explicit, very co- 
gent, and very much worth while, be- 
cause, while we may and must go for- 
ward with military planes, we should go 
forward nevertheless with planes which 
develop civil aeronautic lines. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHALL TRANSPORT-PLANE DESIGNS BE FROZEN? 


Last week we presented the views of rank- 
ing officials of the War Department and Office 
of Production Management on the important 
subject of transport-plane replacements for 
the air lines, now moving toward a policy- 
making decision in Washington. 

We reported that the role of the air lines 
in military transportation is well recognized; 
that the manufacture of present types of air- 
line planes and engines, with certain excep- 
tions, interferes little with military produc- 
tion; that the War Department wishes to 
avoid limitation of new developments; but 
that the Department disfavors production 
now of new types of commercial equipment 
which it is felt, would conflict with output 
for defense. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ VIEWPOINT 


The point at issue is whether the net gain 
in military aircraft, caused by the cessation 
of commercial development, would be suffi- 
cient to justify the grave set-back which 
would obtain in the transport field. 

Specifically, the immediate question in- 
volves the completion of prototypes and the 
limited production of two new models, 
namely the Douglas DC-4 and a Lockheed 
plane of this class, Both are large four- 
motor passenger and cargo planes. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
the actual results if commercial development 
production were prohibited. This matter is 
now being given impartial study, the results 
of which soon will be available and are 
expected to govern the policy decision. 

It is not a question of stopping commercial 
production. Continued output of older types 
of planes is not a serious issue now. To 
curtail or even to halt this work, experts 
believe, would do little toward the speeding 
of war-plane assembly. Diversion of some of 
these planes for transport needs of our Army 
and for Britain has its effect on air-line re- 
placements and expansion rather than on the 
manufacturers. 

In fact, from a balance-sheet viewpoint, 
looking short range, it makes little difference 
whether the aircraft factories are busy on 
commercial or military planes. They will be 
working to capacity in either event. 

Spokesmen for the aircraft and engine 
industries nevertheless are concerned over 
the freezing of designs. They feel that the 
development of improved planes for air com- 
merce is in the long-range public interest 
and that, important as the needs of the 
Army may be, there are other factors to be 
weighed in the decision. 


FOR DEFENSE OF THE HEMISPHERE 


We are concerned here with a problem of 
total defense. Much has been said of the 
value of the air lines for fast troop move- 
ments, pilot training, and the improvement 
of airways and ground facilities for the se- 
curity of the United States. Bigger, speedier 
transport planes can add to our continental 
security. 

But equally important and of even greater 
urgency is the part these planes can play in 
the defense of the Western Hemisphere. Our 
Overseas lines are facing ruthless competition 
from Nazi and Fascist operators, heavily sub- 
sidized and backed by the best equipment 
their governments can give them. 

In plain language this is economic warfare 
aimed toward the “peaceful penetration” of 
South America. To freeze our plane designs 
is to limit the ability of our air lines to hit 
back in a fight we cannot afford to lose. 

Landplanes are needed as well as seaplanes 
which are not involved seriously in priorities 
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at present. Long-distance flights of tomor- 
row, over land or water, are likely to be in 
multimotor landplanes in the substrato- 
sphere above weather. 

Larger planes are needed for the long 
jumps and heavy cargoes in our trade with 
the hemisphere. Economy per ton-mile is 
greater with larger aircraft. More pay load 
can be carried per pilot-hour and there is 
now a shortage of skilled pilots. 

The aircraft industry is prepared to pro- 
duce planes second to none in the world and 
to place these planes in service on the air- 
Ways which may be our future avenues of 
defense. The greater the number of trans- 
port planes, the better prepared we will be to 
meet an emergency anywhere on the hemi- 
sphere. 

READY TO COOPERATE FOR DEFENSE 

Aircraft and engine manufacturers are 
making every effort to cooperate with the 
defense agencies to the limit of their capac- 
ity. They are not urging changes in com- 
mercial specifications which they feel will be 
detrimental to defense output. They will be 
glad to have a clear-cut determination of 
priorities questions so that they will know 
exactly where they stand. They are ready to 
abide by the decision of the Army, Navy, 
and Office of Production Management. 

The aircraft makers are hopeful that means 
can be found for commercial development 
work to continue since transport planes as 
well as fighting planes are essential to mod- 
ern air defense and the equipment for all 
phases of our preparedness must be the 
latest and the best. 

PROMOTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. LEE obtained the floor. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, my opin- 
ion is that House bill 1776, as it is now 
said to be constructed, expresses a public 
policy for this country which envisages 
as mutual the benefits mentioned in the 
bill, flowing in both directions, to Britain 
and to America from Britain; and, of 
course, it expresses a community of in- 
terest in the grand objective of freedom 
and in the common opposition to slavery. 

I think that while we are virtually 
writing a public policy, which is in the 
nature of advice to the executive depart- 
ment as well as creating a law, we should 
mention in passing, although we cannot 
write such thoughts into a statrte, our 
belief that, although America may not be 
a party at the peace table, whatever may 
happen, whether there shall come a ces- 
sation of hostilities without victory on 
any side or whether there shall be a 
triumph of one belligerent over another, 
America’s interest and views regarding 
the plan for peace ought to have thorough 
consideration. 

Therefore, I would have, if possible, the 
benefit of the views of my colleagues with 
reference to the position of America on 
the subject of peace. Before the negotia- 
tions the preliminary incidents with ref- 
erence to aid, mutual benefit, and so forth, 
in the future conduct of the war are 
over, would it not be well for Senators 
of the United States to express their 
views upon what are our peace aims, and 
to ask Britain what are her peace aims? 

We have not embarrassed Britain by 
asking what are her war aims, but it is 
entirely proper for us, it seems to me, to 
ascertain whether, in consideration of 
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the effective aid without which Britain 
could not survive, in consideration of the 
indispensable aid which this country is 
about to give to Britain in the cause of 
freedom, Britain will not now make some 
sort of a commitment to us that she will 
present our views at the peace table. 
Will she not make some commitments to 
us now assuring us that hereafter in the 
Orient we will not be left there holding 
the bag, and that if we turn to Britain 
in the future, as we once did in the past, 
and ask her to stand firmly shoulder to 
shoulder with us to maintain doctrines in 
which we assert that we mutually believe, 
she will stand actively with us in the 
future, and not abandon us, as in the case 
of Manchukuo. 

There are other specific things to which 
I might advert, but I do not care to take 
the time of the Senate this morning. 
I hope I may ask for that privilege some- 
time in the future. The other points 
have reference to the Atlantic side of 
our continent, to the 8,000-mile coast 
line affected by the Monroe Doctrine, 
along which we should have the coop- 
eration of Britain to maintain the princi- 
ples of free government, and to expel 
the intruder and the aggressor who would 
impenetrate that line with totalitarian 
principles. of politics and collectivist 
economy. 

Should we not now, in other words, be- 
fore the incident is closed, say to our 
Chief Executive, that we, as a legisla- 
ture, wish to have this policy of ours 
given proper consideration in the nego- 
tiations about to take place under the 
authority of H. R. 1776? In other words, 
should we not start early to look after 
the interests and the great concern of 
this country that the principle of safety 
in as large an area of the earth as pos- 
sible may be established for British- 
American ideas, British-American econ- 
omy, British-American spirituality? 

Further, Mr. President, should we not 
ask Britain now to join with us in that 
great endeavor which we hope to make 
to establish something new in the world, 
something extremely difficult of estab- 
lishment in the world, and that is a new 
and different sanction for peace here- 
after. 

This is not pure idealism. This is not 
a mere dream. I sincerely believe that 
we look forward to one of those great 
movements of civilization following a dip. 
As we scan hurriedly the historic setting 
of the present world revolution we know 
that our story of progress is one of steps, 
upward steps, always upward, though in 
between there is a dip where civilization 
seems to slide backward and downward 
to an ancient level from which it had 
climbed once before. 

I sincerely believe we are going 
through such a dip and that we shall 
arouse the people of the earth to such an 
acute spiritual activity that they will rise 
above the standard upon which they live 
today; that we will establish a new sanc- 
tion for peace founded more upon the 
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by well-known processes in our system of 
government of determining disputes 
without force and by the application of 
justice. 
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Mr. President, what I really want to 
do is to call attention of the Congress 
and the public to the ideas expressed 
very ably by William Hard in an article 
in The Reader’s Digest under the title 
“Our Next Step Toward a Safer World.” 
I do that not to give the impression that 
I adopt his ideas as a course for us to 
pursue or as specific advice that we 
should give to the Chief Executive of this 
great Nation in his negotiations, but in 
order to stimulate thought upon this 
particular aspect of the bill that we will 
soon have under consideration. 

Help Britain; yes, but on condition 
that Britain recognize our stake in vic- 
tory, and that Britain cooperate with us 
more fully in the future. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am very much inter- 
ested in what the Senator is saying, but 
I should like to know if the Senator 
means to impose the condition to which 
he just referred as a condition prece- 
dent to aid to England? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I did not hear the ques- 
tion clearly. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator just re- 
ferred to imposing certain conditions. 
Does the Senator now advocate that the 
Congress shall impose the conditions to 
which the Senator has referred as con- 
ditions precedent to aid to England? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; certainly not. 

Mr. BAILEY. If we do not impose 
them as conditions precedent, we put our- 
selves wholly in the position of peti- 
tioners. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That may be the Sen- 
ator’s view, and for his views I have al- 
ways held great respect. We have to 
go on with life trying to obtain the best, 
but obtaining far less than the best be- 
cause of the frailty of human nature. 
Nevertheless we always hold fast to the 
belief that there is integrity in the spoken 
word, and though it has been crushed 
often in the world, contracts and com- 
mitments between nations as well as in- 
dividuals have been disregarded and 
broken, yet, on the whole, our faith has 
been justified; we have continually pro- 
gressed in virtue throughout the world, 
and even international compacts are still 
worth entering into. 

Mr. President, I would not give the im- 
pression that by what I am saying I ad- 
vocate entering into a permanent alli- 
ance. What Iam saying is that when we 
are first talking about turning over mu- 
nitions, materials necessary for England, 
to enable her to save her life, we talk 
over and present our ideas and get such 
commitments as we can with respect to 
the leadership of America in this ambi- 
tion for a new sanction for peace. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. May I ask the Sen- 
ator, however desirable and laudable the 
Senator’s purposes may be, whether it is 
his idea that the channel of communica- 
tions with Great Britain should be the 
Congress rather than the Executive or 
the Department of State? i 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Oh, no, Mr. President. 
I have too great a regard for the structure 
of government to violate it. I know how 
valuable and necessary it is to save that 
structure as a great principle affecting 
other things besides the matter now be- 
fore us. I would not trespass upon the 
exclusive duty and responsibility of the 
Chief Executive to conduct international 
negotiations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want the Senator 
to understand that I am not hostile to 
him or to his views. I am merely seek- 
ing to obtain an understanding of his 
base of operations. Is it the purpose of 
the Senator, or is it his view, that the 
Congress should now pass some resolu- 
tion or take some action; or has he in 
mind merely the creation of a sentiment, 
as it were, looking to those objectives 
when «nd if peace shall come? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for the question. He has 
embodied in the question the essence of 
my thought. I have no idea of offering 
a resolution for action. I think I said— 
I intended to say—that my purpose was 
to excite comment by my colleagues re- 
lating to this matter, and to stimulate 
the public thought. I feel that I know 
that a foreign policy of a republic does 
not have Hower unless it has the intelli- 
gent and well informed public opinion 
of the republic back of it. That is its 
very life. Without such backing a foreign 
policy has almost no value at all. I could 
demonstrate it in many ways if I felt 
that I ought to take the time. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me to inquire how much 
longer he intends to speak? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the Senator permit 
the conclusion of the interrogatory? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I know of the long 
residence abroad and the frequent trips 
abroad of the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont, and I have a very high opinion 
of his ability to judge these matters. Of 
course, the Senator knows that I have a 
very great personal attachment for him. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I appreciate that 
friendship. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The reason why I 
asked the questions was that it seemed to 
me rather imponderable, by any official 
action of the Congress thus far in ad- 
vance of the conclusion of the war, to 
adopt any resolutions in which we cculd 
anticipate and point out what we should 
like to have done by Great Britain as to 
this, that, or the other. However, I 
heartily agree with the Senator that the 
stimulation and the building up of a 
strong and vital public opinion is prob- 
ably the greatest force in a republic such 
as ours. 

I thank the Senator for his courtesy in 
yielding to me. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have been very 
much interested in the Senator’s brief 
discussion. One phase of his discussion 
attracts my attention sufficiently to war- 
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rant a question. On two or three oc- 
casions the Senator referred to the Brit- 
ish-American form of life. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator 
mean that he would advocate a British- 
American form of life for the United 
States hereafter? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I feel 
sure that the distinguished lawyer who is 
now addressing me as a Senator is one of 
those who highly appreciate the unity 
which grew out of the common law 
among the English-speaking peoples of 
the world. Great Britain—including 
Canada—and the United States have al- 
ways had a tie which bound them to- 
gether spiritually through the common 
law. 

I have often said—and I should like to 
use this as an answer to the question, 
even though it may not be as complete an 
answer as the Senator would like to 
have—that treaties do not really consti- 
tute the unity which we seek when we 
try to tie two great sovereignties to- 
gether in some way. It is only the habit 
of the people, the custom of thinking, 
the beliefs they hold, and the aspirations 
that are common to them, that really 
unite them. Treaties ^re mere forms. 
They are not the real substance of the 
things which unite what I call the Brit- 
ish-American civilization. It is some- 
thing intangible, but far more real and 
far more permanent than anything we 
could create artificially. Have I an- 
swered the question? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I am very much in- 
terested—— 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, may I inquire 
how much longer the Senator intends to 
speak? I yielded to him with the under- 
standing that he would speak for about 5 
minutes. The discussion has become 
rather prolonged. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the Senator permit 
the Senator from Nevada to conclude? I 
do not believe he had concluded. Then 
I shall offer for the Recorp the material 
to which I have referred and sit down. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
now wish to answer the inquiry of my 
good friend the Senator from Vermont. 
I wish to thank him for his very kind 
compliment, which is much greater than 
I deserve. 

While the common law was adopted in 
many respects as basic to American law, 
the common control of Great Britain was 
rejected, and it took the blood of patriots 
to reject it. I would never want to be- 
come a party to a British control over 
American life in any respect. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Neither would I, let me 
assure the Senator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I want America to 
go forward as America. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator 
for that comment, in which I heartily 
concur. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. In view of the fact that 
the Senator said he wanted to elicit re- 
sponse, let me say that, in the humble 
opinion of one Senator, the able Senator 
from Vermont, being the first to utter 
the sentiments which he has expressed, 
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has made the most historic statement 
made on this floor in many a year. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate that very fine compliment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted at this point in the Recorp the 
excellent article by William Hard, en- 
titled “Our Next Step Toward a Safer 
World.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Reader's Digest of February 1941] 
OUR NEXT STEP TOWARD A SAFER WORLD 


(By William Hard, veteran political corre- 
spondent and commentator) 


(William Hard was born in Painted Post, 
N. Y., but his earliest recollections are of 
India, where his father was a missionary. 
Later he attended school in London, and then 
returned to the United States to go to North- 
western University. After graduation he 
taught history for a year before going into 
newspaper and magazine work. As a free- 
lance correspondent, he toured Europe almost 
annually between 1917 and 1930, reporting 
on political and economic conditions. He 
also became one of the first broadcasters to 
transmit interpretations of the news direct 
from Europe to America. A profound stu- 
dent of history and politics, Mr. Hard lectures 
frequently on international affairs.) 

Our world policy pivots, and must pivot, 
on our policy toward Britain. Our present 
policy toward Britain is ignominious. It 
needs drastic revision, 

We overwhelmingly say that Britain is 
“the rim of our freedom” and “the first line 
of our defense.” We thereupon say that we 
must and will “help” Britain. Very well. I 
enthusiastically agree. 

But let us then live up to our own thoughts 
and our own words. Let us go on from help- 
ing Britain feebly to helping Britain effec- 
tively. Let us follow our policy through. 
Let us imagine: We have provided Britain 
with a sufficiency of supplies; and Britain 
has won. Victory! 

But then let us ask: 

What will Britain do with that victory? 
What political and territorial arrangements, 
conducive to peace or provocative of new 
wars, will she make in western Europe, in 
Africa, in eastern and southern Asia? What 
commercial arrangements, what monetary 
arrangements, helpful or unhelpful to us, 
will she proceed to establish on her trade 
routes, old and new, all around the globe? 
Will her world commitments and her world 
activities, this time, be any more productive 
of peace for the world and of peace for us 
than they were last time? Will her trade 
empire, which includes many regions be- 
sides her dominions and her colonies and 
possessions, be operated to our benefit or to 
our hurt? Have we any binding understand- 
ing with Britain on these points? 

The answer is: None at all. The victory 
will have been won with our resources, but 
it will be a British victory. We shall have 
been stokers and oilers in the boiler room 
of the British ship of state, with all the deck 
officers and navigators British and with a 
British captain sailing the ship to a purely 
British destination. 

More than a century ago, when the formu- 
lation of the Monroe Doctrine was discussed 
in President Monroe’s Cabinet, the Secretary 
of State, John Quincy Adams, remarked that 
he did not want to see the United States 
“come in as a cockboat in the wake of the 
British man-of-war.” Is it possible that the 
manly self-respect we had in the days of our 
weakness shall depart from us in the days 
of our strength? Is it possible that we shall 
be more provincial, more colonial, more ob- 
sequious, than we were then? Shall Britain, 
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our “rim of freedom” and our “first de- 
fense,” both fight the war and dictate the 
peace? Besides being parasites on British 
valor, shall we also be satellites to British 
world politics? 

My father's people came here from Britain 
before the Revolution. My mother was Brit- 
ish-born. With every drop of British blood I 
have in me I resent playing second fiddle on 
the tune of “Me, Too” to my British cousins 
in London. 

I contend that Painted Post, N. Y., where 
I was born, is closer to the world’s coming 
political center of gravity than London is to- 
day. This country is not “remote” from the 
world. It is not a “refuge” from the world. 
It is not an “escape” from the world. It is 
not the world’s vermiform appendix with no 
known world function except the hope of 
amputation. It is much closer to being the 
world’s very heart. 

This country lies almost in the middle be- 
tween the world’s two historic vitally breath- 
ing lungs. It lies between the unquenchable 
passions of western Europe and the reawak- 
ening activities and ambitions of eastern 
Asia. Alone among the great powers, it has 
a mainiand that fronts upon both the At- 
lantic Ocean and the Pacific Ocean, Alone 
among them, it has a mainland that can be 
menaced simultaneously from the European 
Occident and the Asiatic Orient. Its in- 
ternal strength is stupendous. Its popula- 
tion—on any weighted count of numbers, 
resources, and capabilities—is by far the 
world’s most important. Its geographical 
situation is equally important but by no 
means in all ways so happy. We are ad- 
mirably situated to be the prey of a European 
blade and an Asiatic blade of a world scissors. 

In these circumstances we ought not to be 
asking ourselves simply, “What can we do to 
help Britain?” We ought to be asking our- 
selves also—and primarily, “What can Brit- 
ain do to help us?” As soon as we pose the 
problem in that way we can begin to act with 
some realistic common sense—perhaps even 
with a little audacity. 

The fact is that Britain and the British 
Dominions and the British colonies and 
possessions can help us enormously on our 
Atlantic front and on our Pacific front and 
on our total world front; and we ought to 
bind Britain to do it. We ought to bind our- 
selves to help Britain adequately to destroy 
the Hitlerism which has dared to say that its 
next victim will be the United States of Amer- 
ica; and we ought to bind Britain to make a 
peace which will produce in the world an 
invincible American-British zone of world 
safety. 

It can be done. I will suggest the four 
necessary points in the bargain. 

1. We have a long commitment to the south 
of us. Under the Declaration of Lima of 1938 
we have associated ourselves with all the other 
American republics in undertaking to main- 
tain the peace and the security and the ter- 
ritorial integrity of all the signatories “against 
all foreign intervention or activity that may 
threaten them.” This gives us a military 
and naval commitment all the way from the 
Rio Grande to Tierra del Fuego, on a line 8,000 
miles long. 

It does not help much to say that the line 
is all in the Western Hemisphere. It is still 
8,000 miles long. Moreover, if we must talk 
about hemispheres, a lot of the line is in the 
Southern Hemisphere and a lot of it is not as 
near to us as it is to Africa, which is in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. We should therefore 
say: 

Britain shall associate itself to the Decla- 
ration of Lima. It shall undertake the same 
obligation that we have undertaken to help 
protect Latin America against European ag- 
gression. Latin America owes its independ- 
ence to the parallel action taken against the 
European Holy Alliance of Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, and France in 1823 by President 
Monroe of the United States, and Prime Min- 
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ister Canning of Britain. Let those parallel 
lines now meet. Let the independence of 
Latin America from Europe be guaranteed 
by the joint power of the American and 
British fleets. Canning said that he called 
the New World into existence to redress the 
balance of the Old. Let Churchill consum- 
mate Canning. 

Britain has strategic possessions and highly 
useful ports on the west coast of Africa. 
Britain should undertake to see to it that 
no ports whatsoever on the west coast of 
Africa shall be used as take-offs for attacks 
on Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina. Latin Amer- 
ica would then be truly secure. 

2. We have a long commitment in the 
Pacific. It extends to China. By many steps 
we have established our interest in the 
Orient—hby the acquisition of Alaska, of Pago 
Pago in Samoa, of the Hawaiian Islands, of 
Guam, of the Philippines; by circulating the 
open-door notes regarding trade in China; 
by negotiating the Nine Power Treaty regard- 
ing the freedom of China; by protesting the 
Japanese seizure of Manch wia from China. 
A free and independent China is a benefit 
to the oriental peace which is advantageous 
to us. Consequently an aggressive Japan is 
a danger to us. 

Let Britain then bind herself to cease from 
blowing hot and blowing lukewarm and blow- 
ing cold on the subject of Japan and China. 
No more speeches by British ambassadors in 
the Orient saying that the ultimate objectives 
of Britain and Japan in the Orient are after 
all quite the same. No more opening and 
closing and reopening of the Burma Road in 
the course of furtive efforts to arrange an 
artificial peace in the Orient with Japan tri- 
umphant and China prostrate. No. Britain 
shall once for all agree, wholly and irrevoca- 
bly, to the proposition that if German totali- 
tarlanism in Europe deserves unflinching hos- 
tility from Washington, then Japanese totali- 
tarianism in Asia deserves unflinching hos- 
tility from London. 

8. Britain and the British dominions and 
the British colonies and possessions and the 
United States shall strive to cooperate toward 
fairer and fuller trade in the world. That is 
for two ends. 

The first end is the gradual removal of one 
of the main aggravations of belligerency on 
this planet; namely, trade discriminations 
by countries having colonial empires against 
countries not having colonial empires. We 
Americans in our small colonies have been 
guilty on this point on a tiny scale. Britain 
and the British dominions and the British 
colonies and possessions have been guilty on 
a gigantic scale. The fact is recognized by 
the best British opinion. Britain shall en- 
gage to follow hereafter the policy recently 
laid down by the national executive of the 
British Labor Party: 

“The redistribution of colonial territories 
between rival imperialisms is no solution. 
What is needed is a finish to all imperialistic 
exploitation. ‘There must be equal oppor- 
tunity of access for all peaceful peoples to 
markets and raw materials in colonial terri- 
tories.” 

The second end sought under this head is 
quite different. It is the contriving of a con- 
certed American-British economic self-de- 
fense. If at any time after the conclusion 
of this war there should be a totalitarian 
continental Europe, trying to use its aggre- 
gated economic power as a bartering bar- 
gaining agency to break down the economic 
strength of outside countries, then the only 
answer will be the combined economic 
strengths of all the regions and all the re- 
sources over which the Stars and Stripes and 
the Union Jack fly. Trade boards (1) among 
the British countries and (2) between the 
British countries and the United States, to 
explore and develop that concert of Ameri- 
can-British economic diplomacy, should be 
set to work at once. The bargaining power 
of a joint American-British trading area 
would make the bargaining power of the 
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totalized whole of the European Continent 
look sick—sick unto death. 

4. From 1919 to 1933 Britain failed to give 
democratic Germany the support that would 
have enabled it to remain a democracy. 
From 1933 onward Britain failed to give 
Hitler's Germany the prompt and easy re- 
pressions that would have prevented it from 
rearming itself into a military menace, 
Britain has proved herself to be as incapable 
of operating the European Continent as we 
are ourselves. 

When Hitlerism (with our help) has been 
made to bite the dust, and when the non- 
German nations of Europe have had a full 
opportunity to unite themselves to resist any 
revival of German aggression, Britain shall 
cease to have any political or military or 
territorial commitments on the European 
Continent. United, the non-German nations 
on the European Continent can hold Ger- 
many in check. If they decline to unite, they 
should be left to the consequences of their 
own preferences, 

We Americans have had enough and more 
than enough of the European Continent, 
We have had more than enough of British 
entanglements on the European Continent. 
Britain needs nothing from the European 
Continent if it has the friendship, confident 
and continuous, of the Americas, It can 
never have it in full, and it ought never to 
have it in full, until it shakes itself loose 
from the Old World and knows its future to 
be that of an impregnable bastion of the New 
World. Britain should know it and say it 
and act it, 

So let us suppose that all these four points 
are fulfilled. Then what? 

Then, under such conditions, the struggle 
that Britain is now waging, with a heroism 
to which any tribute is almost an insult, a 
heroism so high that it is laughter for the 
participants and tears for the beholders, 
becomes our struggle too. We then have a 
stake in it, a valid, practical, ascertainable, 
measurable American stake. 

Our present help to Britain is half-hearted 
and halfwitted. We have not seen and stated 
our stake. That is why we have been helping 
under wraps. I say: 

Let us state our stake to Britain; let us 
bind Britain to it; and then let us throw off 
the wraps and go all out for Britain with all 
we have. 

We shall be going out for ourselves. And 
we shall be going out for all the rest of all 
the Americas, We shall be starting the cre- 
ation, after all these years, of a truly invul- 
nerable American system. 

The symbolic center of that system will 
not be in the city of Washington. I am not 
fantastic when I say that it will be in the 
city of Panama. 

There the influence of Simon Bolivar con- 
vened the first Pan American Conference. 
There lies the juncture between the Americas 
called North and Central and the America 
called South. There, in the waters of the 
Canal between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
lies the true safe route between Britain and 
her most distant dominions, Australia and 
New Zealand. There lies the little neck of 
land that contains the vital artery between 
the whole Atlantic and Pacific worlds. There 
I would put up a building, not as a capitol 
but as an emblem; and I would have the 
flags of all the republics of the Pan American 
Union fluttering over it; and I would say to 
the British people of all the world: 

“This is the symbolic and strategic center 
of the only world safety zone that can at 
present be organized for free nations and 
free men and women. Do you want to join? 
fee want to go new world? Bring your 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 


the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me 
for a moment to make an announcement? 
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Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to advise Sena- 
tors that upon the conclusion of the 
address of the Senator from Oklahoma I 
shall ask that the calendar be called for 
the consideration of bills to which there 
is no objection. 

I wish also to state that there will be a 
session tomorrow for the consideration of 
the debt-limit bill, and, if possible, the 
bill which may be reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; 
and that on Monday, upon the assembling 
of the Senate, we expect to proceed at 
once to the consideration of House bill 
1776. 

I thank the Senator from Oklahoma. 
MAINTENANCE OF PEACE AND PROMOTION OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, there are 
two ways in which a nation may become 
involved in war. One is due to forces 
operating within the nation and pro- 
pelling it toward war. 

The other is due to forces operating 
outside of the nation and beyond its 
control, which force war upon it. Such 
external forces may involve a nation in 
war regardless of what policy the na- 
tion may follow. 

There has been confusion in the 
minds of some Americans because of a 
failure to separate these two methods of 
becoming involved in war. 

For example, before the rise of Hitler 
it was necessary for America to think 
only in terms of the first method. That 
is, by removing all internal incentive 
to war and by following a good-neighbor 
policy we had every reason to believe 
we could avoid war. Undoubtedly this 
was true at that time. 

But when the military power of Ger- 
many became strong enough, it imme- 
diately became a threat to American 
peace from an external point of view, 
regardless of what policy the United 
States might pursue. 

Now, in the light of these two possible 
causes of involvement in war—that is, 
the internal and external causes—let me 
first refer to America’s efforts to stay 
out of war by removing all internal in- 
centive for war. 

Indeed, it will help clarify the situation 
if Senators will distinguish in their own 
minds becoming involved in war because 
of some internal force and becoming in- 
volved in war because of some external 
force. 

It is my purpose now to discuss these 
two propositions one at a time: The first 
expressed in the slogan “Keep America 
out of war”; the second in the slogan 
“Keep war out of America.” 

I have spoken from many platforms 
on the subject Keep America Out of War. 
Twenty-two years ago last Armistice Day 
the guns on the western front became 
silent. The smoke of battle cleared away, 
and 3,000,000 American soldiers turned 
from war to peace. They had waged and 
won a war to end all wars. 

Therefore when we came back to Amer- 
ica we were determined to do everything 
within our power to make sure of this 
victory. In other words, we wanted to 
do everything we could to prevent an- 
other war. The ex-service men immedi- 
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ately launched a twofold program to 
safeguard the peace we had won. 

The first part of this program was to 
take the profits out of war, and thereby 
remove all internal incentive for war. 

The second part of our program was 
to provide adequate national defense in 
order to protect us from war because of 
external forces. 

REMOVING INTERNAL INCENTIVES 


In other words, the first part of the 
ex-service man’s program was intended 
to keep America out of war, and the sec- 
ond part of our program was intended to 
keep war out of America. 

Until Germany again became a world 
power, there was no external threat to 
America. Therefore we devoted our time 
and attention to the first point in our 
program—that is, to remove all the profit 
incentive for war. We condemned prof- 
iteering, and repeatedly asked Congress 
for legislation that in case of another war 
would prevent the unconscionable profits 
which were made out of the last war. 
We asked Congress for legislation that 
in case of war would provide for the 
draft of capital as well as of men with 
the hope that we would thus equalize 
the burdens of war and make war so 
distasteful that no one in America would 
have any incentive to enter another war. 

In my opinion, everything we did in 
order to remove the profits of war was 
right. I preached this program with all 
the energy of my being. I believed it 
then and I believe it now. 

War is a community effort; therefore 
all should feel its burdens alike. War 
does not create wealth; it destroys wealth. 
Therefore when some persons profit from 
war, others must pay double. This is 
wrong, and every true-hearted American 
is against it with all of his being. 

We have made some legislative prog- 
ress in this direction. Last year we 
passed an excess-profits tax law intended 
to remove some of the profits resuiting 
from our defense program. We have not 
as yet gone far enough in that direction. 

Then, again, we attached to the mili- 
tary-training law which we passed last 
year an amendment giving the Govern- 
ment power to draft industry as well as 
men. This would make it possible, in 
case a manufacturer refused to cooperate 
with the Government in its defense pro- 
gram, for the Government to send the 
manufacturer to the penitentiary and 
take over his plant on the same basis 
that the Government has the power to 
send to the penitentiary a boy who re- 
fused to obey the military-training law. 

Then, again, the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee has twice reported fa- 
vorably a bill providing for the draft of 
capital in order to mobilize the financial 
resources of the Nation. This bill has 
not become law; but the fact that for 
the first time in 20 years such a measure 
has been considered by Congress indi- 
cates a growing interest in the first part 
of our program; namely, to take the 
profits out of war. 

Certainly no one would claim that this 
part of our program has been completed. 
We have merely started on a legislative 
program which is intended to equalize 
the burdens of war. We must by all 
means continue our efforts in that direc- 
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tion until we have actually equalized the 
burdens of war—yes, the burdens of na- 
tional defense. 

It is my full intention to redouble my 
efforts in this direction just as soon as 
our immediate defense program is well 
on its way. 

Then, again, the United States volun- 
tarily surrendered its right on the high 
seas in order not to be drawn into war. 
We feared that our shipping and com- 
merce might involve us in war. There- 
fore we prohibited by law all American 
shipping from certain designated war 
zones, even though it meant the loss of 
profits to our commerce. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma if it is not true that 
the Senate on at least one occasion—and 
I am reminded by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison] and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] that it was 
on at least two occasions—adopted as an 
amendment to the tax bill—and I do not 
claim the authorship of it, except as my 
membership on the committee justifies 
it—the so-called Connally war-profits 
bill, which was a very comprehensive 
measure levying very substantial ‘and 
high rates on corporations and individu- 
als, and revamping the whole tax struc- 
ture? 

Mr. LEE. Indeed, that is true. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Also, the bill pro- 
vided that it should go into effect 
automatically upon the existence of a 
state of war; and the House of Repre- 
sentatives on both occasions refused to 
consider the matter in conference, and 
it was unavailing. 

Mr. LEE. I cannot answer as to the 
last part of the Senator’s remarks as to 
whether the House of Representatives re- 
fused to consider the amendment; but I 
know that we did pass such a bill in the 
Senate, and the Senator from Texas is to 
be highly commended for his part in 
drawing the bill. Also, I think the mem- 
bers of the former Munitions Committee 
deserve credit for producing evidence 
which resulted in such proposed legisla- 
tion as that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further mo- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma further yield to 
the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Texas does not deserve to monopolize any 
credit that is due. In fairness, I want to 
say that the bill was the work of a sub- 
committee of the Finance Committee, of 
which the Senator from Texas happened 
to be chairman, but it was approved 
by the fuil Finance Committee. The Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate is en- 
titled to the credit for presenting the 
measure and having it passed by the 
Senate. 

Mr, LEE, That is true. 
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Furthermore, President Roosevelt es- 
tablished the good-neighbor policy in or- 
der further to guarantee that we would 
keep America out of war. 

Therefore we must conclude that the 
Government of the United States has 
done everything reasonable to prevent 
America from being involved in war be- 
cause of any internal motive or incentive. 

Yet what we have done is obviously in- 
adequate to guarantee peace against the 
threat of war from abroad. In other 
words, all the policies which normally 
preserve peace fail when a great military 
nation like Germany starts out to conquer 
the world. So now let us consider the 
second proposition, which is to keep war 
out of America. 

THREAT OF WAR WITHOUT 


Following the World War we were so 
shocked by the unconscionable profits 
which were made from that war and so 
determined that such injustices should 
not be repeated that we lost sight of the 
second part of our program—that is, that 
America must maintain a strong national 
defense. 

We were sick of war. We had seen the 
horror and the futility of war. We could 
not understand how any people would de- 
liberately prepare to wage aggressive war. 
Naturally, we interpreted the other fel- 
low’s thinking in terms of our own. We 
did not covet the other fellow’s land and 
wealth, and we could not believe that the 
other fellow coveted our possessions. 

Therefore we not only allowed our de- 
fenses to go down, we deliberately re- 
duced them. Each year we continued 
to reduce the size of our standing army. 
Then came the Disarmament Confer- 
ence and we scuttled many of our war- 
ships. We really believed we had won 
the war that would end all wars, and, 
from our own point of view and that of 
the democracies, this was true. War 
was a thing of the past. 

But all this time the dictator nations 
were quietly and to some extent secretly 

We ourselves were willing to abide 
by the agreement that war should not 
be resorted to as a means of settling 
international disputes. Believing that 
ourselves, we interpreted the other fellow 
in terms of our own good faith. Conse- 
quently, we reduced our national defense. 
building up their armaments at the same 
time they were giving lip service to peace. 

A few leaders throughout the world 
began to sound the warning but the 
democracies were fast asleep. We could 
not believe that there was any danger 
threatening the world. We would not 
believe it. We said to ourselves, These 
leaders are unduly alarmed.” But in 
spite of this universal indifference to 
the danger, our own great leader, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, with vision and fore- 
thought, began to ask Congress for ap- 
propriations to increase our naval power. 
Reluctantly, Congress granted these in- 
creases. 

Italy, Japan, and Germany started 
their campaign of invasions as quietly 
as possible in order not to awaken the 
sleeping world. 

President Roosevelt went on the radio 
at Chicago and said that the aggressor 
nations “should be quarantined.” This 
statement from our President startled 
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us. He was the President who hated 
war. He was the President who had 
launched the good neighbor policy. He 
was the President who said that war 
profits were “fool’s gold.” 

Was President Roosevelt turning his 
back upon these statements? Had he 
changed from a champion of peace to 
an advocate of war? 

Certainly not! He was 100-percent 
consistent. All these statements har- 
monize when we consider the question 
in the light of the two threats to peace— 
those from within and those from with- 
out. 

President Roosevelt realized that if he 
was to safeguard America from war he 
must not only remove the incentives to 
war from within but he must protect 
America from the threat of war without. 

In the first part of his administration, 
the skies were clear. No threat of war 
appeared on any foreign horizon. At 
that time his statements and his ef- 
forts were all directed toward preserv- 
ing peace so far as our own gov- 
ernmental policies were concerned. 
Then suddenly danger signals began to 
appear on the horizon. President 
Roosevelt then realized that if these dic- 
tatorial powers were allowed to become 
strong enough, they would become a real 
threat to peace regardless of our own 
efforts to keep out of war. 

In the first part of his administration, 
he was thinking and speaking subjec- 
tively. Then as the dictators grew 
stronger and bolder, he began thinking 
and speaking objectively. Thus Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has consistently cham- 
pioned the cause of peace against 
threats at home and threats abroad. 

ROOSEVELT REALIZES DANGER 


President Roosevelt was quick to real- 
ize that peace could be threatened from 
without as well as from within. He 
would not be a real champion of peace, 
he would be only a partial champion of 
peace, if his program included protection 
from war profits and did not include 
protection from military aggressors. 

Today there are self-styled champions 
of peace who champion only half a pro- 
gram for peace. They champion peace 
only against war profiteers at home but 
close their eyes to covetous dictators 
abroad. 

But, in spite of the fact that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and a few other far- 
sighted leaders warned of the danger 
which threatened the world, not many 
people became alarmed until Hitler’s 
blitzkrieg took the. Maginot line. 

Then at long last the world began to 
wake up to the fact that the military 
might of the dictators actually threat- 
ened the very existence of democracy. 

Mr. President, if we look back over the 
recent history in Europe, it seems in- 
credible that Hitler was able to practice 
the same strategy over and over again 
on one nation after another, right in 
front of everybody’s eyes, but he did. 
His propaganda agents had done their 
work so well that he was able to single 
out one nation at a time for slaughter 
at the same time he was able to keep 
on good terms with the victim’s neigh- 

rs. 
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Instead of uniting their forces against 
Hitler they waited their turn, like fat 
oxen waiting the butcher’s knife. 

These countries went down under a 
double assault of steel and betrayal. 
They were weakened from within by in- 
decision. They were thrown into hope- 
less confusion. Their radio stations, 
suddenly overpowered by “fifth colum- 
nists,” blared Hitler’s lies. Troops were 
sent in the wrong direction. A situation 
of chaos was created which made resist- 
ance seem hopeless. 

Then came Dunkirk, and for the first 
time the people of America realized how 
really close the Nazi blitzkrieg had come 
to America. 

The British lost most of their weapons 
and war supplies at Dunkirk. Conse- 
quently they turned to America for weap- 
ons to defend themselves against the 
aggressor, and we launched upon a pro- 
gram of aid to England as the best means 
of keeping war out of America. 

Then came our political campaign, in 
which the American people definitely and 
beyond any question of doubt placed their 
stamp of approval on the policy of aid to 
England as the best means of escaping 
war. In other words, aid to England is 
the means to the end, which is peace and 
security for America. 

We are now considering the legislation 
which is to energize this policy. The 
passage of the lend-lease bill will place 
American aid to England on a good, firm, 
legal basis. 

It is not my purpose at this time to 
discuss the details of the bill but to speak 
in support of the broad general prin- 
ciples involved therein. 

QUESTION IS NOT PEACE OR WAR 


The question before us is not one of 
peace or war. If it were, there would be 
no argument. We all favor peace. The 
question is one of danger or less danger. 

England is the only barrier between 
America and war. If we keep that wall 
standing, there is less danger to America 
than if we allow it to go down and then 
face the Axis alone. America’s welfare 
is the end; England is the means. 

The American people do not want war, 
but the choice may not be ours to make. 
It takes two to make peace, but only 
one may make war. The nations which 
have been invaded by Hiter had no choice 
as between peace and war. 

Today, there are two groups in Amer- 
ica: First, those who say they want peace, 
but propose no plan for insuring it; 
second, those who are not only against 
war but believe in doing something about 
it. I belong to the latter group. 

I believe if we are sincerely for peace 
it is as much our duty to protect America 
from the threat of war from an outside 
foe as it is to protect it from internal 
incentives for war. 

It is because I want peace that I am 
working with all my might for the only 
practical plan which offers any reason- 
able assurance of peace. That plan is 
to keep England standing as a barrier 
between America and war. 

As long as Hitler is “on the loose” it 
is suicide for America to place her faith 
in neutrality and appeasement. 

The democracies of Europe might be 
enjoying peace and liberty today if they 
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had only joined their forces against Hit- 
ler; but, instead, they listened to the 
Nazi propaganda which said, “If you do 
anything you will get into war.” Con- 
sequently, they did nothing but sit and 
wait their turn to be destroyed. Their 
very inaction led to war. Their neglect to 
help one another gave Hitler the oppor- 
tunity to destroy each one separately. 
Therefore, those who today are urging 
America to do nothing to help England 
are urging us to follow the same policy 
which has led so many other nations to 
their destruction. Those nations got not 
only war but slavery. 

Today, England is the barrier which 
is holding back the greatest flood of war 
ever gathered together on the face of 
the earth. If that dam breaks, America 
will have war, but we shall have it with 
the odds heavily against. us. 

To do nothing today means as certain 
war for the United States as it meant 
for Belgium and Holland and Norway 
and Poland. Yet there are in this coun- 
try those who would have us stand back 
and see England fall. They would see 
the last barrier between Hitler’s troops 
and the American youth go down with- 
out lifting a finger to prevent it. ; 

NO DECLARATION OF WAR 


The opponents have tried to make it 
appear that to be consistent we should 
declare war on Germany; but to declare 
war would defeat our purpose, which is 
to escape war. Our purpose is peace and 
security, and we are following the only 
plan which offers any practical chance 
of attaining that goal. 

Furthermore, on account of the pact 
entered into by the Axis, a declaration of 
war on Germany would mean that we 
were also at war with Italy and Japan. 
This would make it necessary for us to 
spread out our weapons over such a wide 
area that the effectiveness we are now 
attaining by concentrating them in the 
hands of the British would be lost. 

One bomber in British hands today is 
equal to 10 bombers if America should be 
compelled to fight the Axis alone. On 
the other hand, if our weapons should 
be spread out to all of the military units 
of the United States, we should not be 
more than half armed at best; but the 
same weapons placed in England's 
hands, since England is almost as well 
armed as Germany is, will give England 
the advantage over Germany. This ad- 
vantage greatly multiplies the effective- 
ness of the weapons which we supply to 
England. Nowhere else could the same 
weapons be used with such telling effect. 
Industrial aid to England now will save 
America from bloodshed later on. 

COMBINED ARMAMENT WILL BEAT HITLER 


Then, again, the opponents argue that 
we should not send any weapons until we 
ourselves are armed to full strength. 
But the material which we send to Eng- 
land will enable England to stop Hitler, 
or at least hold him at bay longer than 
otherwise. This will give us time to 
accelerate our production; that is, 
within a few months we shall be turn- 
ing out 10 planes where we now turn 
out 1. Thus, 1 weapon in British 
hands now is equal to 10 for America 
later on. In other words, the materials 
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which we give to England now do not 
have as much military value as the time 
which they purchase, because that time 
translated into ships and planes greatly 
multiplies their number. Because of this 
stepping up of production, we can give 
England the industrial advantage and 
at the same time bring our own military 
equipment up to full war strength with- 
out exposing ourselves to attack from 
Hitler before we are ready. 

To be half armed is more dangerous 
than not be armed at all. Thus, if we 
should allow England to fall for the want 
of materials which we now have, we 
should be only half armed, and should 
be compelled to face the Axis alone with 
little chance of overtaking the industrial 
advantage which the dictators would 
then have. 

The struggle between Germany and 
England today is so nearly even that our 
industrial aid to England will tilt the 
scales in her favor. If we lose this op- 
portunity, it is very likely that never 
again shall we be able to purchase na- 
tional defense at so low a price. 

Since time is the most important fac- 
tor just now, the weapons which we are 
furnishing to England will give America 
more defense in purchasing time than 
would their use in any other manner. 

Therefore, we are not giving away 
our defenses, as the opponents would 
have us believe, but are utilizing them in 
the most effective possible manner. 

President Roosevelt’s whole motive has 
been and still is the peace and security 
of America. His policy of aid to England 
offers the only practical, constructive 
means of attaining that end. 

ACUTE NEED FOR WEAPONS, NOT MEN 


Because of the type of war now being 
waged in Europe, the great need is not 
for men. It never has been. According 
to Mr. Churchill, England now has 
4,000,000 men under arms; but in her 
war with Germany, England has been 
able to use only a very small percentage 
of her manpower. Therefore the great 
need is for weapons and not men. 

By the very nature of the present con- 
flict, America can aid England more by 
furnishing bombers, fighter planes, and 
ships than by furnishing men. 

Now, therefore, there is no good argu- 
ment for a declaration of war on the part 
of the United States. In fact, the pre- 
ponderance of argument is against it: 

First, it would defeat our purpose, 
which is peace. 

Secondly, it would reduce the amount 
of materials which we can furnish 
England. 

ARGUMENTS FOR PRESENT POLICY 

But now let us look at some of the 
advantages of the present policy of full 
material aid to England short of war. 

The outcome of modern war is deter- 
mined by industrial capacity. Neither 
England nor America at the present 
time has industrial capacity equal to 
that of Germany, but the combined in- 
dustrial strength of England and Amer- 
ica has a potential capacity much greater 
than that of Germany. This industrial 
capacity will in the long run tell the 
story. Sheer numbers of men in uniform 
no longer decide the outcome of battle. 
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In the wars which Hitler has waged and 
won, there was never an opportunity to 
bring to bear the full numerical strength 
of the respective armies, but the outcome 
was determined by mechanical equip- 
ment which was operated by a very small 
percentage of the manpower of Ger- 
many. 

Let us suppose that Germany’s indus- 
trial capacity is equal to 3,000 planes a 
month, and that England’s capacity is 
2,000 planes per month. Then if the 
United States should be able to furnish 
England with 2,000 additional planes a 
month, there is no doubt but that Eng- 
land would have superiority in the air. 
Such industrial superiority will win this 
war. 

Such a combination of industrial 
strength against Hitler is the thing 
which he has tried to evade, up to the 
present, which he has evaded. His 
strategy has been to divide and conquer. 
The combined industrial strength of 
those nations which he has already con- 
quered would have overpowered him, but 
by the use of propaganda he was able to 
drive a wedge between those countries 
and conquer each one separately. 

Today Hitler’s propaganda spreaders 
are working overtime to prevent us from 
combining our industrial strength with 
that of England. Every subtle argument 
that can be uSed from every possible 
source is being broadcast to the Ameri- 
can people, because Hitler knows that a 
combination of industrial strength of 
America and Britain will defeat him 
without America entering the war. 

This combination of industrial strength 
is the one practical way America has of 
escaping actual bloodshed. This modern 
war is a contest of industrial capacity. 
England is willing to furnish men to fly 
the planes; therefore, we should be will- 
ing to furnish at least part of the planes. 

The opponents of this plan have not 
offered a single constructive recommen- 
dation. They have peddled peace plati- 
tudes and urged that we sit and await 
our turn to be destroyed, placing their 
faith in the same neutrality and appease- 
ment which led nine other nations to 
destruction. 

By the very nature of modern wars, 
comparatively few men are actually en- 
gaged in the conflict. England has the 
men already trained, already experi- 
enced, already fighting. 

If England had the necessary planes, 
it is possible that she could put twice 
the number of men in the air; but even 
that would total only a few thousand 
men altogether. England has these men 
and has others available. She has air- 
training schools in Canada and Aus- 
tralia, as well as in England. These 
schools are pouring a constant stream 
of trained fiyers into the ranks of the 
Royal Air Force. The number of flyers 
is increasing faster than the number of 
planes. Therefore, the great need is for 
planes. 

If America could furnish England with 
enough long-range bombers, it is not only 
possible but very probable that England 
would immediately take the offensive in 
bombing Germany. This would turn the 
tide of war. 
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ENGLAND CAN WIN WITHOUT INVADING EUROPE 

The opponents, being bankrupt for 
arguments, begin theorizing with hypo- 
thetical questions about England invad- 
ing the Continent. They ask how Eng- 
land can successfully invade Europe. 
Then they play what they feel is their 
trump card. They say that is where 
America comes in. They say that Eng- 
land cannot defeat Hitler without invad- 
ing Europe, and that it will be necessary 
for America to send an expeditionary 
force to Europe. But let me suggest a 
theory of my own. I believe England 
can win this war without ever invading 
the Continent with an expeditionary 
force. 

If England is able to hold her naval 
blockade and is given enough bombers 
to take the offensive in the air, England 
will then have defeated Hitler, because 
whenever Hitler is stopped he is de- 
feated. His whole success depends upon 
a continuous series of victories. If Hit- 
ler is stopped, economic and social forces 
will immediately begin to fight on the 
side of England. 

Then, in addition to that, if England, 
because of a superior number of bombers, 
is able to carry aggressive bombing to 
Germany, the Hitler regime will collapse. 
The German people and German soil 
have never felt the curse of war; but let 
America furnish the Royal Air Force with 
enough bombers to carry some of Hitler's 
own hell to Germany, and England will 
win the war without invading Europe 
with an expeditionary force. 

Then will be time enough to come forth 
with suggestions for a negotiated peace. 

A combination of industrial strength of 
England and America is the thing Hitler 
fears. Such a policy completely frus- 
trates his strategy, which is to take each 
one separately. 

HITLER'S PLANS IN AMERICA 


Hitler started out to conquer the world. 
Up to date he has carried out his threats 
to the letter. 


He even told the world just how he 
would conquer the nations of Europe. I 
quote from Hermann Rauschning’s book 
what Hitler said: 


My declaration of war will consist in the 
sudden appearance of my troops in the capi- 
tal of the enemy with which I am still at 
peace, They will wear the proper uniforms. 
They will march through the streets 
in bright daylight; no one will stop them. 
Everything has been prepared down to the 
smallest detail. 

They will march to the general-staff head- 
quarters; they will occupy the ministries and 
the parliament, and in a few minutes the 
leaders will have been removed. The army 
will be without its general staff. All political 
leaders will have been liquidated. 

There will be endless confusion, but for a 
long time I will have had contact with those 
men who will direct the new government, a 
government that suits my purpose. We can 
always find such men. We can find them in 
every country. We don’t even have to buy 
them. will come to us of their own 
accord. Pride, confused thinking, political 
and egotism are their chief 


have war. I can guarantee the impossible is 
always possible. 

Is not that an exact picture of what 
happened in the amazing betrayal of 
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Denmark, Norway, Holland, and Bel- 
gium? 

But, it is asked, does Hitler’s plan in- 
clude the Western Hemisphere? Let the 
chief of Hitler’s air ministry, General 
Goering, answer that question. He said 
in 1931, speaking of the American 
people: 

Absolutely unsuspecting people, whom 
we can fool more easily than any other Na- 
tion. We will defeat Britain in the next war 
before the Americans realize that their only 
protection (the British Navy) is gone. 


Now let us hear from Hitler’s No. 1 
“brain truster,” Karl Houshofer, presi- 
dent of the Geopolitical Institute at 
Munich, who said: 


No race has greater claim to rule in the 
United States of America than the Germanic 
race. When we will be ready to as- 
sert ourselves as a world power, we will be able 
to count upon the millions of Germans who 
have helped make the North American con- 
tinent the wealthiest on the globe. Never 
shall we forget that a substantial portion of 
the United States does not need to be made 
German. It is German. A strong, deter- 
mined Army of occupation under dynamic 
National-Socialist command can be recruited 
overnight in certain parts of the United 
States. The job of taking over North Amer- 
ica will be comparatively simple. 


Now let us hear from Dr. Goebbels, 
Hitler’s propaganda minister, who said: 
We don’t worry about America. No mili- 


tary expedition is needed to subdue the 
United States and teach her humility. 


Then again Dr. Goebbels said in 1936: 

The government is resolved to institute 
German order throughout the world. The 
world will have to reckon with German busi- 
ness, with German soldiers and cannon. 


Now let us have the testimony of Dr. 
Colin Ross, a well-known Nazi propagan- 
dist, who points to Centra] America as 
the most vulnerable point of attack. 

We on our part are too little aware of the 
uniquely favorable position of Central Amer- 
ica from the world political point of view. 
A single effective bomb on the locks 
can cripple canal traffic for a long time. 


Now let us have some testimony from 
Hitler’s Secretary of State in the Reich 
Air Ministry, Erhard Milch, who is now 
second in command of the German war 
fleet of the air. One year after Hitler 
became chancelor, Milch said: 

We fight for commercial aviation not be- 
cause we are commercially minded, but be- 
cause the cramped living space of the Ger- 
man people compels us to do so, For the 
development of communications means the 
building of military bridges beyond the bor- 
ders of our own country. Not even oceans 
should be viewed as an insurmountable ob- 
stacle in this development. 


In this connection it might be well to 
recall that today Nazi air lines dominate 
South America. 

Now, let me remind Senators that these 
are not the babblings of crackpots. 
These are the men in charge of the Nazi 
war machine. 

Let us hear now directly from the No. 1 
Nazi himself what his plans are with 
respect to the Western Hemisphere. 

Adolf Hitler said of South America: 

Latin America—we shall create a new Ger- 
many there. We have a right to this conti- 
nent. * * * We require two movements 
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abroad, a loyal and a revolutionary one. Do 
you think that is so difficult? I think we are 
capable of it. We should not be here other- 
wise. 

We shall not land troops like William the 
Conqueror and gain Brazil by the strength of 
arms. Our weapons are not visible ones. It 
will be a simple matter for me to produce 
unrest and revolts in the United States, so 
that these gentry will have their hands full 
with their own affairs. We shall soon have 
storm troopers in America. * * * We 
shall have men whom degenerate Yankeedom 
will not be able to challenge. 


Then, again, Hitler referred to the 
democratic institutions of the United 
States as— 
the last disgusting death rattle of a cor- 
rupt and out-worn system which is a blot on 
the history of this people. 


Then, again, Hitler referred to Amer- 
ica: 

National socialism alone is destined to lib- 
erate the American people from their ruling 
clique and give them back the means of 
becoming a great nation. * * * I shall 
undertake this task simultaneously with the 
restoration of Germany to her leading posi- 
tion in America. 


Then, again, Adolf Hitler has just re- 
cently announced to the world that he 
would tear apart the democratic way of 
life. I quote from the New York Times 
of December 11: 

Two worlds are in conflict, two philosophies 


of life. * * One of these two worlds 
must break asunder. 


Is it to be democracy or despotism? 
These two philosophies of government 
are today at death grips. Whether we 
like it or not, we are on one side or the 
other. 

It is no accident that the marching 
song of the Nazi soldier is: 

Today we own Europe, tomorrow the whole 
world. 

HITLER'S SECRET WEAPON 


Yes, there is little room for doubt that 
Hitler started out to conquer the world. 
Several small nations were thrown to him 
as appeasement sacrifices. But instead 
of satisfying his appetite, they only in- 
creased his strength. Altogether he has 
devoured nine democracies. 

In spite of these nine grim proofs that 
appeasement leads to war, there are still 
those who would turn this country over 
to Hitler. They go on the radio and pose 
as the champions of peace. They de- 
nounce war in the most lurid terms but 
pretend that those terms do not apply to 
the wars which Hitler has made on the 
democracies of Europe. 

They never refer to the horrors of the 
concentration camp. They never picture 
the sufferings of the refugees, They re- 
fuse to see the brutality in the starving of 
children in the countries which have been 
stripped of their food by Hitler. These 
self-styled champions of peace draw the 
curtains on the blackened ruins, the 
ghastly, maimed bodies, and the enslaved 
people of the nine democracies who hoped 
by neutrality to avoid any risk of war. 

In every one of these countries Hitler 
made his advance preparation by a cam- 
paign of propaganda. His agents 
preached the horrors of war. Every 
courageous leader who advocated resist- 
ance was branded as a warmonger. 
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Goebbels’ propaganda machine, by play- 
ing on old prejudices, sought to drive a 
wedge between the democracies to pre- 
vent them from joining their forces to 
stop Hitler. 

They invented slogans such as: 

The English will fight to the last French- 
man’s life. 

This slogan was repeated over and 
over in France, until it had its effect. 
Both nations were played against. each 
other. In England they shouted the Nazi 
slogan: 

Don't give away England's weapons; keep 
them at home, 

There is no doubt now but that Hitler’s 
secret weapon is propaganda. 

Today the isolationists are preaching 
Hitler’s propaganda with a vengeance. 
They are shouting his slogans from every 
radio. 

Take the slogan “Warmonger”; turn it 
upside down and look on the bottom of it, 
and you will find “Made in Germany.” 

Then, again, there is the charge that 
Roosevelt is leading this country. into 
war. Such cunningly phrased propa- 
ganda is carrying out Hitler’s scheme to 
the letter. 

A leading German writer, Ewald Her- 
mann August Banse, who explained the 
technique of Hitler’s propaganda weap- 
on, said that the purpose was— 
to attack the enemy in its weak spot. 

+ + „ convince it that it is being deceived, 
misled, and brought to destruction by its own 
government, in order that it may lose con- 
fidence in the justice of its cause and that 
thus the opposition at home * * * may 
raise its head and make trouble more suc- 
cessfully than before. 

Is not that an exact picture of what is 
being undertaken in the United States 
today by those who are opposed to the 
Government’s announced policy of aid 
to England? 

These self-styled champions of peace 
would lead America into a death trap, 
where we would be compelled either to 
accept Hitler’s terms or else see our boys 
slaughtered on the field of battle for the 
want of planes, tanks, and guns which we 
do not as yet have ready. 

I do not question the sincerity of these 
misguided, self-nominated peacemakers 
any more than I question the sincerity 
of the decoy ducks which have been 
staked out on a pond. 

Duck hunters quite often stake out live 
ducks near the shooting blinds in order 
to decoy their unsuspecting fellows to a 
death trap. Of course, the live decoys do 
not realize that they are being used to lead 
their fellows to death. They are innocent, 
but the result is destruction just the same 
for those who are deceived by their 
quacking. 

ENGLAND STOPPED UNTIL BILL PASSES 

Today the United States Congress is 
being assaulted by the greatest campaign 
of Nazi propaganda which has yet been 
unleashed. The purpose of this assault is 
to stop the lease-lend bill. If the Nazis 
cannot stop it, they hope to weaken it by 
amendments and delay its passage until 
it is too late. 

Delay of this bill is as effective as its 
defeat. Since England has now allocated 
all of her assets for the cash payment of 
orders already given, she cannot place 
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any more orders until the lease-lend bill 
passes, Do you hear? England is now at 
the end of her cash resources. She can- 
not place any more orders for war mate- 
rials until the lease-lend bill passes. 
Every day its passage is delayed is dam- 
aging to the cause of democracy. 

That is why every Hitler sympathizer, 
every appeaser, and every “fifth colum- 
nist” in America is trying to stop the bill. 
They are shouting that its passage would 
make Roosevelt a dictator. They seem 
to prefer to have Hitler as a dictator 
permanently than to trust Roosevelt 
with emergency powers temporarily. 

Failure to locate power in one man 
plays right into Nazi hands. Hitler has 
ate counted on democracy being too 
ate. 

This is an emergency which calls for 
the utmost in speed. Time will not al- 
low us to take the slow democratic proc- 
esses which we follow under normal 
conditions.” 

Hitler’s blitzkrieg conquered four 
countries in less time than it took the 
United States Congress to pass a mili- 
tary-training law. It is obvious that we 
must locate in the hands of the President 
the power to act. We must trust Roose- 
velt just as England is trusting Churchill. 

Would anyone think of limiting the 
power of a general on the field of battle 
so that he could not act until his staff 
passed on every order he gave? This is 
a similar situation, except it is in the field 
of industry; but, as on the battlefield, 
time is the important factor. 

Last May in the Battle of France the 
new 70-ton tanks which helped to break 
the French line were manufactured in 
Czechoslovakia by Czech workers at the 
point of Gestapo automatics. These 
same workers, at the time of the Munich 
conference, were building tanks to de- 
fend democracy, when they were given 
away by Chamberlain and Daladier to 
appease Hitler. 

There is grim irony in a situation when 
those who would fight for liberty must 
fight against it. 

Today the British have the greatest 
shipbuilding capacity in the world. 
Their capacity, added to that of those 
who are now controlled by the Nazis, 
would make a shipbuilding capacity six 
times greater than our own. 

If we allow England to go down, Eng- 
lish shipbuilders, instead of building ships 
to defend liberty, will be compelled, at the 
point of Gestapo automatics, to build 
ships to strike down the last democracy 
on the earth. 

If England should fall, the Axis would 
then have sea power several times 
stronger than our own. Does anyone be- 
lieve that we then would be able to main- 
tain the Monroe Doctrine in the face of 
such odds? 

FALSE SENSE OF SECURITY 

The isolationists ridicule the idea that 
America is in danger. They stroke our 
national pride. They tell us what a 
great nation we are. They tell us how 
the ragged Continental troops won our 
independence. They tell us how many 
million people we have. They would have 
us believe that we could stop a modern 
blitzkrieg by sheer numbers of unarmed 
people. They would fight the German 
juggernaut with national egotism, 
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But their phrases are as deceptive as 
the flattery of Delilah, who stroked Sam- 
son’s long hair and put him to sleep with 
stories of his own strength while she 
delivered him into the hands of the 
enemy. 

The totalitarian powers are on the 
march. If England falls, America will 
then stand alone in their path. For the 
first time in the history of our republic 
the United States will stand alone in a 
world of hostile nations without one 
single first-rate power as a friend. 

Today the battle for liberty is being 
waged. Democracy is at death-grips 
with despotism. Liberty itself is in the 
balance. Hitler said in a recent public 
statement: 

Two worlds are in conflict, two philosophies 
of life. * * * One of these two worlds 
must break asunder. 


I ask which it is to be—democracy or 
despotism? American industry holds the 
answer to that question. 

Hitler is making war on us today. He 
is making war on us economically, politi- 
cally, and morally. Only one obstacle 
prevents him from making war on us in 
a military sense, and that obstacle is 
England. 

In 1931 the Chief of Hitler’s Air Minis- 
try, Herman Goering, speaking of the 
American people, said: 

Absolutely unsuspecting people whom we 
can fool more easily than any other nation. 
We will defeat Great Britain in the next war 
before the Americans realize that their only 
protection (the British Navy) is gone. 


For more than a century the British 
Navy has made it possible for little coun- 
tries to live in peace and security and 
send their small merchant marines into 
every port in the world without thought 
of danger. Countries like Holland, Nor- 
way, Belgium, Greece, Turkey, and all the 
many other small nations have had 
security in their maritime trade because 
of the British Navy. - 

We have taken this security so much 
for granted that we have scarcely given 
thought to the reasons why we have 
been secure for so long. We have even 
allowed the belief to creep in that the 
ocean itself and not the Navy was the 
protection to America. Only lately have 
we realized that the same ocean which 
is our protection as long as the British 
Navy rides its waves makes us vulnerable 
to attack at a hundred places if that 
navy should fall into the hands of the 
Nazis. 

It is true that we have enjoyed the 
friendly protection of the British so long 
that we have grown to take it for granted. 
We have just grown accustomed to pre- 
suming that we are safe without analyz- 
ing the reason. 

English friendship is rooted in kindred 
blood, the same language, similar cus- 
toms, the same kind of government, and 
the same free institutions. 

It has been argued that the weapons 
which we furnish to England might be 
surrendered, but no action of the British 
would justify such a conclusion. 

We fail to recognize that the English 
have a great stake in America. Canada 
is one of their greatest possessions. The 
British have given us proof of their good 
faith in this war. They have sent us 
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their children, their own flesh and blood, 
as hostages, as proof, if there be need for 
proof, that they intend to fight until 
liberty is triumphant. 

When the Germans scuttled their own 
battleship, the Graf Spee, some English- 
man made this stirring statement: 

If that had been a British ship of war, it 
would have gone down with colors flying and 
guns blazing. 


No doubt that statement is true. 

Some argue that America should force 
England to a negotiated peace, which 
means nothing more than forcing Eng- 
land to accept Hitler’s terms fc- peace 
by withholding aid. What are Hitler’s 
terms for peace? Let Hitler tell us: 

A peace supported not by the palm 
branches of tearful, pacifist, professional 
female mourners but founded by the vic- 
torious sword of a people of overlords which 
puts the world into the service of a higher 
culture. 


Those are Hitler’s peace terms, to serve 
under a nation of overlords. 

Some British leader lately has said, 
“The English would rather die on their 
feet than live on their knees.” 

America has no intention today of 
withholding aid and forcing England to 
accept Hitler’s peace terms. 

The English Navy has more than once 
been our aid. It has been a constant and 
perpetual source of protection to America. 

When Admiral Dewey was blockading 
Manila during our War with Spain, Ger- 
man and British squadrons arrived to 
watch the operations. The Germans 
were friendly to the Spaniards, and the 
German ships immediately cleared their 
decks for action. The ships of the Ameri- 
can squadron likewise cleared their decks 
for battle. Thus the American squadron 
faced two enemies in a three-cornered 
situation; but just when it seemed that 
the American ships must fight both the 
German and Spanish squadrons at the 
same time, the British admiral, Chi- 
chester, drew up his squadron between 
the German and the American ships, and 
the British naval band struck up the 
Star-Spangled Banner. Thus the Brit- 
ish Fleet stood between America and 
Germany, then as today. 

The reason we still have peace here in 
America is because the British Navy is 
still out on the Atlantic; but every time 
a British ship is torpedoed, total war is 
that much closer to the shores of Amer- 
ica. Every time another British Spitfire 
is shot down, Hitler’s dive bombers are 
that much closer to America. 

The gallant sons of England have held 
back the tide of war for 8 long months, 
thereby giving America a chance to arm; 
but the line grows thin, and time is the 
most important factor. Therefore, while 
there is yet time, we must give the Presi- 
dent of the United States power under 
the lease-lend bill to supply England with 
the much needed materials of war. 

Today England is the only barrier be- 
tween Hitler’s blitzkrieg and the Ameri- 
can youth. We must keep that wall 
standing, because the blood of American 
boys is more precious than the materials 
of war. We must not gamble on their 
lives by further delay. 

I thank the Senate. 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE OF 
TODAY 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, last 
evening, under the title of The Declara- 
tion of Independence of Today—Being a 
Declaration of Freedom from Foreign- 
isms,” there was broadcast nationally as 
a part of the Lincoln’s Birthday radio 
program of the United States Flag Asso- 
ciation what, in my judgment, is the 
most concise and effective epitomized ar- 
raignment of anti-American activities 
ever heard by the American people. 

Mr. President, I may say that the Flag 
Association is a nonprofit, nonsectarian, 
and nonpartisan organization headed by 
the President of the United States as 
honorary president general. The organ 
music for the broadcast, which was ex- 
cellent, was rendered by Instructor Clar- 
ence Jones, of Howard University, in the 
National Capital, the capstone of Negro 
education, which has a student enroll- 
ment of 2,000, and, as we all know, is 
supported in part by the Government. 
There was splendid singing by the choir 
of the university, directed by Prof. Roy 
W. Tibbs, with the unusually fine lyric 
soprano voice of Mrs. Ruth Logan as 
soloist. 

In addition to being nationally broad- 
cast, the Declaration was published yes- 
terday in newspapers throughout the 
United States. 

The document is a splendid paraphrase 
of the Declaration of Independence of 
July 4, 1776. It was signed by 56 out- 
standing Americans, symbolizing the 56 
signers of the original Declaration of In- 
dependence. Among the signers there 
are 9 Members of this body and 3 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

The senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CAPPER], one of the signers, says: 

The Declaration of Independence of Today 
is a strong, unusual document that will make 
many of our people realize as never before the 
extent to which foreign “isms” are today 
menacing our ideals and institutions. 


Representative HAMILTON FISH, also a 
signer, states: 


I consider this document to be a real con- 
tribution to our national-defense program. 


The Secretary of the Navy, Hon. Frank 
Knox, remarks: 

A clever and timely document with an ap- 
pealing patriotic punch, it presents effectively 
and concisely the present menace of for- 
eign “isms.” 


Another of the signers, former Ambas- 
sador Joseph P. Kennedy, states: 

The Nation-wide promulgation of this 
document, through the press and over the 
radio, will no doubt make many of our citi- 
zens realize that they have a real problem 
in protecting our American institutions 


which are today being menaced by foreign 
“isms.” 


Mr. President, I subscribe absolutely to 
all these statements. The Declaration of 
Independence of Today should be read by 
every man and woman in the United 
States; and the United States Flag Asso- 
ciation is to be congratulated on having 
published to the Nation such a timely 
and admirable document. I wish to take 
advantage of this opportunity to com- 
mend the Flag Association for the excel- 
lent educational work it is doing in 
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spreading among the American people a 
better understanding and deeper appre- 
citation of the ideals and institutions 
which are symbolized by the American 
flag. 

I also wish, Mr. President, to avail my- 
self of this occasion to commend highly 
the author of this Declaration, Col. 
James A. Moss, United States Army, re- 
tired, president general and founder of 
the organization, who not only for the 
last 17 years has without salary devoted 
his time and energies to the affairs of the 
association, but in addition has contrib- 
uted liberally of his personal funds to its 
work. In my opinion, the plan of the 
United States Flag Association of com- 
bating foreign “isms” through education 
which involves the Nation-wide distribu- 
tion of stimulating patriotic and quasi- 
patriotic literature is absolutely sound. 
It is based on the theory that the best 
way of combating a doctrine or philos- 
ophy of any kind is by means of another 
and better doctrine or philosophy. This, 
of course, means that education and ex- 
perience have shown there is no better 
way of educating people than through 
the distribution of stimulating publica- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I should now like to read 
the Declaration of Independence of 
Today: 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE OF TODAY 
BEING A DECLARATION OF FREEDOM FROM 
FOREIGNISMS 

When in the course of human events sub- 
versive forces and influences assume propor- 
tions that make them a menace to the ideals 
and institutions of a nation and the security 
and happiness of its people, national loyalty 
and self-preservation demand that all patri- 
otic citizens rally around the flag, waging on 
such forces and influences relentless war. 

We hold these statements to be true: 

That all nations are created equal, each 
having certain sovereign rights, that among 
these is the adoption and operation of its 
own form of government and way of life, 
without meddling or interference by other 
nations endeavoring, through propaganda, 
espionage, sabotage, or otherwise, to force 
upon it ideologies which are foreign and 
repugnant to its people. 

That under the system of government based 
on the ideals and institutions embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Federal Constitution, and with the American 
way of life, the United States of America, 
whose people are normally the most prosper- 
ous and happiest on this planet, has in the 
short span of a century and a half become a 
nation in power and in wealth, in influence 
and in greatness second to none on earth. 

That the wages of the American workman 
are the highest in the world and that the 
standard of living in this country is far above 
that of any other, the masses normally enjoy- 
ing comforts and conveniences unknown to 
even the well-to-do of other lands. 

That this great Republic and the blessings 
of life we are enjoying under its flag have been 
secured at a tremendous cost of blood and 
treasure, trial and toil, suffering and sacrifice 
on the part of our forefathers and others 
before us. 

That the great majority of the American 
people are patriotic and loyal, being opposed 
to totalitarianism in any form, whether it be 
communism, nazi-ism, or fascism. 

All experience has shown that mankind 
are more disposed to suffer while evils are 
sufferable than to rise and destroy them. 
But when a long train of activities has 
brought about conditions that threaten the 
existence of a government and the safety 
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and happiness of its people, preservation 
from tribulation and misfortune, from suf- 
fering and destruction, requires that the 
evils be annihilated. 

The American people have been most pa- 
tient and forbearing in their sufferance of 
the activities of Communists, Nazists, and 
Fascists, whose subversive doings have be- 
come a menace to the life of the Nation. 

To prove this let the facts be submitted. 

In addition to a number of Communist 
dailies there are published in this country 
scores of weekly and semiweekly papers, with 
many monthlies and semimonthlies and 
hundreds of shop and other publications. 

For the teaching of communism a dozen 
or more schools, with several thousand stu- 
dents, have been established in various parts 
of the country. 

Communistic indoctrination is taking 
place in our schools and colleges to an ex- 
tent undreamed of by the average American. 

Communists have been making determined 
efforts to arouse in our 12,000,000 loyal Negro 
citizens a spirit of racial hatred, disloyalty, 
and revolution. 

Annually a number of Communist sum- 
mer camps, where the red flag is hoisted 
daily, are conducted in different sections of 
the United States and attended by thousands 
of boys and girls who are taught hatred of 
God, hatred of the American Government, 
and hatred of the American flag. 

With the cooperation of the German- 
American Bund and its summer youth 
camps the Nazis have been indoctrinating 
with Hitlerism children of German-Ameri- 
cans who, having been born in this country, 
are American citizens. The boys and girls 
attending these camps sing hymns to Der 
Fuehrer and to the Fatherland they have 
never seen. They listen to lectures on Nazi 
ideology. “Health, Hitler, heils, and hatred” 
are the “4 H's” of these camps. 

By perversion of the Universal Postal 
Union, totalitarian agencies, especially those 
of nazi-ism have been distributing through 
the mails of the United States, at the expense 
of American taxpayers, thousands of tons of 
publications calculated to create national dis- 
unity by arousing religious, racial, and class 
hatred among different groups. 

On American soil the German-American 
Bund has organized military units, wearing 
uniforms suggestive of those worn by Ger- 
man storm troops, and they are trained and 
drilled in formations according to the regu- 
lations of the German Army. 

American-Italian black-shirt legions, some 
10,000 strong, with thousands of sympathiz- 
ers, are today marching in America with the 
same resounding tread as that of the goose- 
stepping storm troops of the German-Ameri- 
can Bund. 

There are at present some 200 Fascist or- 
ganizations in the United States that are 
striving to discredit and destroy American 
ideals and institutions. They are busily en- 
gaged in training and indoctrinating Ameri- 
can youth in Fascist ideology. 

Communists, Nazis, and Fascists are 
spending millions of dollars annually in prop- 
aganda and otherwise to undermine and 
finally destroy the Republic. 

They have made systematic and continued 
efforts to sow among the naval and military 
forces of the Nation the seeds of communism, 
nazi-ism, and fascism. 

They have infiltrated into our schools, 
churches, youth groups, and every other or- 
ganization into which they could find en- 
trance. 

They, especially the Communists, have 
penetrated our labor unions, seizing strategic 
positions, spreading the seeds of discontent, 
and fomenting strikes that have fanned class 
hatred, resulting in loss of life and the de- 
struction of property valued at hundreds of 
millions of dollars and causing mucn suffer- 
ing and sorrow. 

They have gotten employment in our air- 
plane plants, munitions factories, and ship- 
yards, thus being in positions to secure for 
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their governments valuable information and 
to commit acts of sabotage that would inter- 
fere with national defense. 

They, especially Communists, have secured 
Government positions that have enabled them 
to do effective propaganda work and secure 
certain information for their governments. 

Swarms of Communist, Nazi, and Fascist 
secret and other agents have come into our 
midst, and, abusing our hospitality and taking 
improper advantage of the freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of assembly 
permitted in this country, have, with the con- 
nivance and cooperation of spies, saboteurs, 
fellow travelers, and “fifth columnists,” in- 
cluding some of their country’s consular and 
other accredited representatives, conducted 
subversive activities designed to discredit and 
destroy American ideals and institutions, 
thereby endeavoring to weaken the confidence 
of our people in their leaders and kill their 
faith in the destiny of America, thus dividing 
the unity of American citizenship in the hope 
of undermining and finally destroying the 
foundations on which is established the 
Republic. 

Whereas the time has come when the 
security of the Nation and the happiness of 
its people require that these subversive activ- 
ities be stopped, we, loyal citizens of the 
Republic, who believe in our republican form 
of government and the American way of life, 
and abhor totalitarianism, voicing the senti- 
ments of all patriotic Americans, do solemnly 
publish and declare that these United States 
of America should be free from all foreign- 
isms; that, there is in America room for only 
one “ism”: Americanism, Therefore, we call 
on our fellow countrymen to rise, and joining 
hands in the great brotherhood of American- 
ism—with militancy in our hearts and de- 
termination in our souls, with vigor in our 
spirits and strength in our arms, with the 
battle cry “Foreignisms must gol“ wage re- 
lentless war on Communists, Nazis, and 
Fascists, until they have all been driven from 
our shores, 

And in support of this declaration, with full 
faith in American ideals and institutions and 
with abiding confidence in the destiny of the 
Nation, we mutually pledge to each other our 
loyal support, our whole-hearted cooperation, 
and our unceasing efforts. 


Mr. President, as I have previously 
stated, this declaration is signed by 56 
patriotic Americans. Their signatures 
are attached to this document entitled 
“The Declaration of Independence of 
Today.” The list of signers is headed 
by the signature of the majority leader 
of this body, Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
United States Senator. In passing this 
document to the Official Reporter, I re- 
spectfully request unanimous consent 
that the other names attached to this 
“declaration of independence of today” 
be printed, together with the declaration 
itself. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MEAD 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The signatures are as follows: 

Alben W. Barkley, United States Senator. 

Lionel Barrymore, star of stage and screen. 
ing Block, well-known newspaper pub- 

er. 

William C. Bullitt, former Ambassador to 
France. 

R. E. Byrd, rear admiral, United States 
Navy, retired; noted explorer. 

Eddie Cantor, star of stage and screen, 

Arthur Capper, United States Senator. 

W. R. Castle, former Under Secretary of 
State and Ambassador to Japan. 

Howard Chandler Christy, noted portrait 
and historical painter, who painted The 
Signing of the Constitution of the United 

oo Champ Clark, United States Sen- 
ator. 
Irving S. Cobb, well-known humorist writer. 
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George M. Cohan, dean of the American 


stage. 

Joseph E. Davies, special assistant to the 
Secretary of State; former Ambassador to 
Belgium. 

Dwight F. Davis, former Secretary of War. 

oe Fairbanks, Jr., outstanding screen 
star. 

Hamilton Fish, Member of Congress. 
Carter Glass, United States Senator. 
William Green, president, American Federa- 

tion of Labor. 

Florence J. Harriman, former Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Ministe~ Plenipotentiary to 
Norway. 

Pat Harrison, United States Senator. 

Roy W. Howard, well-known newspaper 
publisher, 

Patrick J. Hurley, former Secretary of War. 

Hugh 8. Johnson, noted columnist. 

Walter Johnson, famous baseball player. 

Joseph P. Kennedy, former Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy. 

F. LaGuardia, mayor of New York City. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, leader in life insurance 
world. 

Bernarr Macfadden, noted publisher and 
authority on health. 

Hanford MacNider, past national com- 
mander, American ion. 

Verne Marshall, widely known newspaper- 
man; chairman, No Foreign War Committee. 

Evelyn Walsh McLean, civic leader of the 
National Capital. 

Keith Morgan, trustee, National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 

Philip Murray, president, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

Newbold Noyes, outstanding newspaper 
publisher of the National Capital. 

Gerald P. Nye, United States Senator. 

John F. Ryan, widely known lawyer and 
military leader. 

William Tyler Page, author of The Ameri- 
can's Creed. 

John J. Raskob, former chairman, Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

Richard J. Reynolds, treasurer, Democratic 
National Committee. 

Robert R. Reynolds, United States Senator. 

Eddie Rickenbacker, famous World War avi- 
ator ace. 

Theodore Roosevelt, former Governor Gen- 
eral, Philippine Islands, 

Daniel C. Roper, former Secretary of Com- 
merce 

Emmett J. Scott, one of America’s leading 
Negroes. ; 

Morris Sheppard, United States Senator. 

Alfred E. Smith, former Governor of New 
York; one-time Democratic Presidential can- 
didate. 

Kate Smith, radio's first lady. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., former chairman, 
board of directors, United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Booth Tarkington, one of America’s most 
noted authors. 

George Holden Tinkham, Member of Con- 


gress. 
Millard E. Tydings, United States Senator. 
James W. Wadsworth, Member of Congress. 
Harry M. Warner, noted moving picture 
producer. 
John Hay Whitney, widely known financier. 
Harry H. Woodring, former Secretary of War. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
wish briefly to return to one paragraph 
of that declaration, in which a statement 
was rightfully and properly made to the 
effect that the Communists of this coun- 
try are endeavoring with all their might 
to convert the 12,000,000 colored people 
of our country to the faith of com- 
munism. 

I wish to say to the Members of this 
body that North Carolina is proud to be 
in a position to herald to the world—and 
particularly do I hope that these words 
may reach the ears of the American 
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Communists—that the colored people of 
North Carolina are loyal, patriotic Amer- 
ican citizens. They are law-abiding. 
They cooperate fully, at every available 
opportunity, with the white people of 
North Carolina. In proof of that state- 
ment, I have but briefly to cite and to 
bring to the attention of the Members 
of this body the name of Dr. James 
Shepard, a colored educator of North 
Carolina, who heads one of our greatest 
educational institutions at Duram, N. C. 
He has the respect of the leaders of 
North Carolina who are connected with 
our State government and elsewhere. I 
but recently observed in the columns of 
the press of my State that he was in at- 
tendance upon recent sessions of our 
State legislature, cooperating with them 
in reference to certain appropriations 
and authorizations to be made not only 
for his school and others but for all the 
educational institutions of North Caro- 
lina; and the legislators of my Common- 
wealth with whom I have had the oppor- 
tunity of conferring have told me from 
time to time that Dr. Shepard, the great 
liberal colored educator of my State of 
the South, has always been found coop- 
erating ideally with those who have at 
heart the interests of our State, the in- 
terests of our Southland, the interests of 
our Nation. Therefore, I avail myself 
of this opportunity to say that, so far as 
those of that race in North Carolina are 
concerned, the Communists need not ex- 
pend their activities in an endeavor to 
convert to communism the colored pop- 
ulation of North Carolina, who, I reas- 
sert, are loyal, patriotic citizens of this 
country. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I wish to 
say to you and to the others who do me 
the honor to listen that I was delighted to 
have been provided the opportunity of 
reading to the Members of this body 
upon the floor of this Chamber this 
“Declaration of Independence of Today,” 
for the very reason that I was never more 
impressed in all my life than I was when 
upon that rostrum, in the presence of the 
then Vice President of the United States, 
Hon. Charles Curtis, I first assumed by 

-oath the obligations of my office. I re- 
member that oath. I have remembered 
it daily since. One thing that I particu- 
larly remember about it is that I swore 
to defend my country against enemies 
within as well as against enemies from 
without. Therefore at this time I desire 
to read the oath taken by every Member 
of this body, remembering as I do par- 
ticularly a certain portion thereof upon 
wee I shall pause briefly when I reach 

I, ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, do solemnly swear 
that I will support and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; that I take 
this obligation freely, without any mental 
reservation or purpose of evasion; and that 
I will well and faithfully discharge the duties 


of the office on which I am about to enter. 
So help me God. 


I therefore return and refer to the 
word “domestic” employed in the oath 
administered to all the Members of this 
body. As I construe the employment of 
the word “domestic” there, it means that 
we shall defend our country against the 
enemies from within; and at a time when 
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the chaotic condition of the whole world 
has for the moment swept our attention 
from the problems and troubles here at 
home, I wish now to say that we must not 
forget that a tremendous problem faces 
us within the confines of continental 
United States, and while giving attention 
to the present momentous international 
problems which belt and encircle the 
world, we must not for one moment lift 
our eye, from the problems here. Day 
after day we must continue to combat 
the activities of the enemies, Communists, 
Nazis, and Fascists, who are night and 
day, day in and day out, year in and year 
out, boring from within. We must bring 
about destruction of those foreign forces 
on our shores before they bring about 
the destruction of the American form of 
government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a let- 
ter entitled “A Grave Responsibility,” 
written by Mr. John C. Otteman, of Col- 
orado Springs, Colo., under date of Jan- 
uary 25, 1941, and published in the col- 
umns of the Washington Star. I was 
particularly struck by the letter of Mr. 
Otteman in view of the fact that he sug- 
gests the possibility of Communists tak- 
ing over Europe or portions of Europe 
after the ending of the present war, 
which suggestion even in thought is dis- 
tressing. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A GRAVE RESPONSIBILITY 

Are we sure that we are doing the people 
of Great Britain a favor by enacting the 
lend-lease bill? Surely we are not trying to 
force this loan on them so that they will 
keep the war going for our sake? You know 
they are taking all the chances of any further 
war. There is a possibility that the Ger- 
mans, in sheer desperation, will be forced to 
try to take the British Isles or to snuff out 
part of the population with an unknown gas. 

There is also the possibility that the Eng- 
lish blockade in 4 or 5 years will cause starva- 
tion, revolt, and such turmoil on the main 
continent of Europe as to make the French 
Revolution look like small-time stuff. If 
that should happen, bolshevism would prob- 
ably take over, which might also engulf the 
British Isles, and we would have to have our 
house in good order to avoid the same fate. 

We in the United States face a grave re- 
sponsibility. We have the power to call a 
peace conference or to spread the war. The 
common people of Great Britain would prob- 
ably welcome a trial of negotiating for peace. 
All avenues of peace should be explored be- 
fore a total war is launched in which we will 
probably participate. 

JOHN C. OTTEMAN, 

Corona DO SPRINGS, CoLo., January 25. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, in my ear- 
ly life I followed the tradition of my 
family, working in iron and steel. My 
whole family were iron and steel work- 
ers who came from the sections of Eng- 
land and Wales noted for perfection in 
the art of making iron and steel. My 
grandfather taught the making of steel 
throughout Europe. 

Thus I was born within the sound of 
the screech of the whistles and the clang 
of the hammers. My home was always 
in the shadows of the smoke that belched 
forth from the blast furnaces. Amid the 
din and the clatter the school bells were 
drowned out, and at the age of 11 I got 
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my first job in the iron and steel industry 
as a nail picker. Later my father took 
me with him into the mill and taught 
me his trade. I began as a helper and 
later became a master puddler. 

During my span of life I have seen the 
puddling furnace give way to the Besse- 
mer converter, the Bessemer converter 
followed by the open hearth, and today 
we even have the electric furnace. I 
have seen the technological develop- 
ments which have brought on the mod- 
ern machines. Today we have a new 
automatic continuous strip mill where 
the white hot steel slithers across the 
rolls at a speed of 2,300 feet a minute. 

During the last 50 years the trend of 
steel employment has been strongly up- 
ward. Although the substitution of me- 
chanical equipment has released labor 
from some forms of toil, it has not di- 
minished the total number of jobs avail- 
able. On the contrary, the introduction 
of machines has created new fields of 
employment. There are two sides to this 
question. The machine has been both the 
glory and the scandal of our age. It is 
the glory when it makes possible better 
workmanship, high-quality production, 
and lower prices. It is a scandal when 
machines are introduced with such ra- 
pidity as to deprive workers of their jobs, 
leaving thousands of them uncared for in 
the midstream of their lives. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for a man trained solely 
to do the work of the steel mill with his 
muscles, mind, and spirit developed for a 
single task, to transform his life and find 
a new line of work. This is a serious 
problem, especially serious for the man 
about 50 years of age. This problem must 
be faced resolutely and met in a practical 
way. The earnings of the machine must 
be geared to the human needs of all the 
workers, lest the machine become a tyrant 
as unwelcome as the harsh rule of an 
oriental despot. 

Mr. President, I am glad to say that a 
new cycle of industrial relations has been 
instituted with the passing years. Work- 
ers may associate themselves together 
into a group or trade-union for their mu- 
tual protection. Workers may select rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing to ad- 
vance their mutual interests. Workers 
may enjoy these rights without interfer- 
ence from their employers. These consti- 
tutional rights are protected by law. 

Obviously it is impossible for the chief 
executives to meet and talk to each one 
of the hundreds of thousands of wage 
earners in person. The problem has to be 
solved in the steel industry, as in many 
other industries, by employee-representa- 
tion plans adopted by employees them- 
selves. These plans present a method of 
conserving the contact between workers 
and management. 

Organized cooperation between unions 
and employers offers the best hope of 
meeting the obstacles to success which 
baffle society as a whole. Only when co- 
operation is complete can the full social 
advantage be taken of our wealth of 
natural resources, the skill of our labor, 
and the technological advances which 
have been the fruits of our brains. The 
employer willing to cooperate with labor 
brings out the negotiator whose greatest 
effectiveness comes over the conference 
table. A lot of good, hard brain work, 
and much education of labor and indus- 
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try, must be added to a willingness to use 
conference methods before the full meas- 
ure of our national strength can be 
realized. 

My purpose today is to portray as 
accurately as possible the human side 
of the steel industry and the human 
needs which I see there. In the past 
the steel industry has been reluctant to 
take the public into its confidence and 
tell the country the facts, especially in 
the field of relationships between man- 
agement and employees. Consequently 
there is prevalent today a curious and 
widespread assortment of misinforma- 
tion and distorted facts concerning the 
steel industry. It has gone about its own 
business without feeling that it was called 
upon either to pat itself on the back or 
to defend itself. With the coming of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, how- 
ever, conditions changed. Corporations 
no longer did their business privately. 
Relationships between management and 
employees became matters of broad pub- 
lic interest. In the steel industry in 
particular, employee-employer relation- 
ships were brought into the limelight. 
In justice to both labor and industry a 
review of these facts is now imperative. 
In my opinion, the steel industry, with 
but few exceptions, is not excelled, from 
the standpoint of the welfare of the 
workers, by any other large industry in 
the United States. 

At least 2,500,000 men, women, and 
children look to the steel industry for 
their daily bread. In other words, the 
steel industry sustains directly the lives 
of as many people-as live in Arizona, 
Delaware, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and South Dakota combined, to 
say nothing of the lives of millions of our 
citizens whose income is solely derived 
from servicing the needs of steel workers. 
The steel industry services the Nation 
and the workers of farm, field, mine, mill, 
and factory service the steel industry. 
This is a reciprocal relationship that 
holds within its circling power the future 
destiny of the Nation. The steel indus- 
try is the industrial thermometer of 
America. When it is up conditions are 
prosperous; when it is down the adverse 
influence is felt in every cross-roads 
town. 

Mr. President, the total investment in 
the steel industry of this country is ap- 
proximately 85,000,000, 000. The stock 
represented by this investment is prob- 
ably divided among at least a half million 
stockholders. The holdings naturally 
run from a few shares each to thousands 
of shares. Steel stocks are to be found 
in the safe-deposit boxes of hundreds of 
small wage earners, professional men, 
school teachers, and others who have 
purchased stock in the steel companies 
with the belief that they were making a 
stable investment in a permanent basic 
industry. These people have a right to 
expect a fair return on their investment. 

Returns on capital investment in the 
steel industry throughout a period of 
years are illuminating. A recent analysis 
of net earnings on aggregate net worth 
of leading steel companies of the country 
in the comparatively prosperous period 
from 1921 to 1932, for a period of 12 
years, shows them to have been 4.3 per- 
cent. In 1932 there was a loss of 4.3 
percent. Rate of earnings naturally re- 
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flected broad variations in volume of pro- 
duction and indicated, on the whole, that 
profits in the steel industry materialize 
only when the industry is operating at 
45 percent of capacity or above, and that 
at least 80 percent of capacity in past 
experience has been necessary before 
earnings reach 6 percent. 

Mr. President, one of the big issues of 
business today is the expansion of the 
steel industry to meet national-defense 
needs. The question is, Shall we use ex- 
isting facilities to the maximum or at- 
tempt to establish new facilities? Com- 
mon sense demands that at the present 
time we make a better use of what we 
have. The most practical part of this 
issue relates to the workers. The steel 
industry is found in definite areas at the 
present time. This has come about be- 
cause of practical considerations. Now 
the workers in the steel industry have 
established homes in these places. Their 
lives and fortunes are all tied up with 
existing institutions. What would hap- 
pen to them if the steel industry were to 
be located elsewhere? It would be neces- 
sary that they move to other cities, build 
new homes, start life all over again. They 
would be withdrawn from the industry 
at the point where they are now needed. 
There is no way of telling how long their 


services would be in demand in new loca- 


tions. Possibly only for a few years. 
Then, with the passing of the present 
emergency, ghost towns would spring up, 
and the difficulties of overexpansion 
which were experienced in the last war 
would be repeated. I believe we should 
make the best use of what we now have. 

Production of steel in 1940 reached the 
record-breaking total of approximately 
66,600,000 net tons of ingots. This was 
almost exactly six times as much steel as 
was produced in 1900. 

The quality of the steel produced is 
likewise improving. The improvements 
in the technology of making steel have 
made the product today sounder, more 
versatile, and far more useful than it has 
ever been. At the same time the im- 
proved technology in production has 
made it possible for the industry to sell 
its greatly improved products today at 
prices which are no higher and, in some 
instances are actually lower, than they 
were in 1900. 

At the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury about 67 percent of the steel pro- 
duced was made by the Bessemer proc- 
ess and 32 percent by the open-hearth 
process. The remaining 1 percent was 
produced in crucible furnaces. Further- 
more, out of the total tonnage of 10,600,- 
000 tons of finished iron and steel prod- 
ducts produced, fully 20 percent were iron 
products made in the puddling furnaces. 

By 1940, however, 92.5 percent of the 
total output of steel was produced in 
open-hearth furnaces and 5.5 percent 
was produced in Bessemer converters. 
The crucible tonnage had dropped to 
only a few hundred tons, but electric 
furnace steel production, a process un- 
known in 1900, had increased so that it 
now accounted for fully 2 percent of total 
production. 

The tonnage of wrought-iron products, 
which in 1900 was about one-fifth of the 
output of steel, by 1940 had dropped to 
only a little more than 90,000 tons, or 
less than two-tenths of 1 percent of the 
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total output of finished iron and steel 
products. 

Back in 1918, at the peak of war pro- 
duction, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, over 44,000,000 long tons of 
steel were produced in the United States. 
Of that amount 77 percent was open 
hearth and 21 percent Bessemer. In 
1938, or 20 years later, when steel produc- 
tion was down to 28,000,000 tons, 91 per- 
cent of our steel was produced open 
hearth and only 6 percent Bessemer. In 
a word, under wartime necessity, Besse- 
mer production was used much more ex- 
tensively than it is today. Is it not safe 
to say that with the coming of emergency 
needs Bessemer production will be 
stepped up again? 

Some people have the impression that 
the use of the Bessemer flame- control 
process will of itself increase the output 
of a Bessemer converter. This is not the 
fact; rather, it is pointed out that a more 
extended use of the present Bessemer 
facilities would have the effect of in- 
creasing the total steel output of the 
Nation. This would be true whether the 
flame control was used or not. However, 
it is more practical to use the flame con- 
trol, 1f idle Bessemer capacity is to be 
used, for a steel of more uniform quality 
can be produced. 

To a limited degree, it is true that the 
use of the flame control can increase the 
output of a converter, but only in that 
a higher percentage of the steel produced 
is usable. In other words, experience has 
proved that we can increase the yield 
by producing a sounder steel which can 
be processed without so much waste as 
steel of poorer or less uniform quality. 

There have been recent references in 
various quarters to the possibility of in- 
creased steel production through largely 
existing facilities for the Bessemer proc- 
ess. It is a fact that the currently stated 
capacity of the Bessemer converters of 
the American steel industry is underesti- 
mated. In recent years there have been 
improvements in the scientific operation 
of the Bessemer process, but these im- 
provements function toward increased 
production only in that they contribute 
to greater usefulness of the steel pro- 
duced by this process through uniformity 
of quality. It is impressive that a Bes- 
semer converter will produce about 100 
tons of steel per hour whereas even a 
modern open hearth will not produce 
much over 12 tons per hour. In view of 
the importance of the revival of the 
Bessemer process, I want to take this op- 
portunity to describe how Bessemer steel 
is made. 

In 1856 a man by the name of Bessemer 
invented a process which now bears his 
name—the Bessemer converter method 
of making steel. He thought that it was 
much waste of time and effort to reduce 
pig iron to nearly zero content in carbon, 
allow it to cool, and then recarbonize it by 
soaking for days in a charcoal bath. He 
struck upon the idea of putting molten 
pig iron into a converter and forcing air 
up through it from the bottom of the 
mass. The oxygen in the air, bubbling 
up through the molten iron, burns out 
the carbon and other impurities. The 
iron, now having a composition some- 
what akin to wrought iron is changed to 
steel by the addition of a small but care- 
fully measured quantity of carbon. 
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More specifically, molten pig iron is 
dumped into a huge container known as 
a converter; hence the name “Bessemer 
converter.” This container, shaped like 
an egg, holds 15 to 20 tons of the molten 
pig iron and is lined with refractory 
bricks and has an open top. It is not 
stationary, being slung between two 
pivotal points and capable of rocking 
backward and forward just like a rock- 
ing chair. For loading, the converter is 
tipped downward to receive the molten 
iron and when filled is turned upright. 
Air is then blasted through from the bot- 
tom of the converter. Sparks, small 
particles of slag, and flames leap from the 
vessel during the “blow,” which usually 
takes from 10 to 15 minutes. Hot oxy- 
gen mixing with hot carbon makes for 
instantaneous combustion. The pig iron 
in the converter thus furnishes its own 
fuel and no outside combustible is needed 
other than the incentive of cold air con- 
taining oxygen being blasted through the 
molten mass. This added combustion 
thus burns out the carbon and other un- 
controlled impurities, such as silicon and 
manganese, These latter two, although 
less in quantity than carbon, also lend 
to combustion. Thus the 70 pounds of 
carbon, 25 pounds of silicon, and 15 
pounds of manganese that is usually in 
1 ton of molten pig iron is burned out. 
The steel master, closely watching this 
operation, can tell by the pastiness and 
color of the iron—which is now in effect 
wrought iron—when the carbon has been 
eliminated, whereupon he orders meas- 
ured amounts of carbon-containing 
scrap iron and manganese thrown in. 
As the iron content of the Bessemer con- 
verter is known and the measured carbon 
and manganese also known, the carbon in 
the steel is under rather good control. 
The workmen watching the flames cut 
off the air blast when the steelmaster 
finds from the changing color that the 
carbon is gone. The carbon of the added 
material makes steel and the manganese 
gives to the steel a toughness needed to 
make it stand the strain of being rolled 
into desired shapes while red hot without 
breaking. 

The Bessemer process is quick and 
cheap. There is a roar, a flying of 
sparks, and it is soon over. There is no 
time for testing the steel, and there is 
no time for slow work. As one man has 
aptly put it: 

It is like a pilot shooting the rapids; he 
succeeds or he fails, but he doesn't try twice 
with the same boat. 


The rush of the Bessemer process 
arises from the necessity of keeping the 
iron molten through the burning of the 
silicon, the carbon, or the phosphorus 
which it contains. When they are gone, 
it must be moved rapidly onward or it 
will “freeze,” and the results, whatever 
they may be, are final. Because it was 
difficult to control and make uniform 
steel under the Bessemer process, the 
open-hearth process was invented. Al- 
though it is a slower process, the process 
is under better control. 

The Bessemer process revolutionized 
the steel industry. Production of steel 
jumped to undreamed-of tonnages, per- 
mitting expansion of the industry and 
also of the Nation. However, there were 
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advantages in steel manufactured by the 
open-hearth process, a modification of 
the old crucible process, that were soon 
to become apparent. These advantages 
were the ease of control of the process 
and the facility with which a surplus of 
scrap metal could be utilized. In 1886 
Bessemer production in the United States 
was 2,541,493 tons, while the open- 
hearth production was 245,250 tons, a 
ratio of Bessemer to open-hearth pro- 
duction of about 10 to 1. Up to this 
time, the emphasis was definitely on vol- 
ume of production in the country and 
Bessemer showed its worth. 

Since its inception until recently, the 
successful operation of the Bessemer 
process depended alone upon the skill 
of the operator. In the period of nearly 
100 years from 1850 to 1939 there were 
no improvements on the process other 
than those of a mechanical nature, such 
as enlarging the converter to make more 
steel per heat or operating the tilting 
mechanism by mechanical rather than 
by manual power. In May 1939, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., announced the development 
of Bessemer flame control, the first basic 
improvement on the Bessemer process in 


its history, after several years of inten- 


sive work on the part of J. & L. metal- 
lurgical engineers. Bessemer flame con- 
trol, an arrangement of photoelectric 
cells that are the actuating element in 
the control system, registers the precise 
moment that the blow is finished, 
achieving the desirable objective of stop- 
ping the flow at the right instant and 
thus maintaining from blow to blow 
highly uniform steel. Experience with 
Bessemer flame-control equipment on 
the five J. & L. 25-ton converters has 
proved that accurate regulation of blow- 
ing conditions and instantaneous deter- 
mination of the end-point will produce 
steel of uniformly reproducible quality 
from heat to heat. Records of heats 
blown show a narrowed range of tem- 
perature of the steel at the end of the 
blow; improvement in freedom from sur- 
face defects; sounder structure in the 
center of the billets and bars rolled from 
Bessemer steel; and a more even distri- 
bution of elements through the steel. 

As Bessemer steel has certain desir- 
able inherent qualities, such as machin- 
ability, weldability, and stiffness, and is 
not dependent upon scrap or liable to 
the contamination of foreign materials 
introduced by scrap additions, it is de- 
sirable from both manufacturing and 
economic standpoints that this process 
be revived to a more prominent position. 
Through developments such as Bessemer 
flame control and others that are likely 
to follow, Bessemer steel seems on the 
verge of coming back into greater 
prominence. 

Mr. President, the magazine News- 
week for February 10, 1941, published 
an enlightening article about increased 
steel production, and the revival of the 
Bessemer process. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be made a part 
of my remarks at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). Without objection, the 
article will be printed in the RECORD. 
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The article is as follows: 
[From Newsweek of February 10, 1941] 


STEEL Moves To Boost OUTPUT AS PROFITS ANI 
ORDERS MounT—NeEw C. I. O. PROGRAM PRO- 
POSES DICTATOR FOR WHOLE INDUSTRY; Backs 
BESSEMER REVIVAL 
Since last year’s ingot output easily out- 

stripped the 1929 peak, 1940 steel earnings 
were expected to roll up sizable gains over 
the levels of recent lean years. Such ex- 
pectations of shareholders were mostly ful- 
filled in the annual reports revealed last week 
by executives of the major steel-making 
companies. 

Chairman Irving S. Olds announced that 
United States Steel’s net income for 1940 rose 
to $102,181,321 from $41,119,934 in 1939, de- 
spite sharply higher pay-roll and tax costs 
(the latter jumped by $18,000,000 to $85,294,- 
204) and the creation of a special pension 
reserve of $6,969,318. Broken down for the 
stockholder, this figured out to $8.84 a com- 
mon share, far above 1939’s $1.83 but less 
than half the $21.19 a share earned in 1929. 
Olds also stated that Big Steel’s backlog of 
unfilled orders amounted to around 3 months’ 
shipments at the current capacity pace. 

Two days later President Eugene G. Grace 
disclosed that Bethlehem Steel's earnings in 
the past year established a new all-time peak 
of $48,677,524, or $14.04 a common share, 
compared with $5.75 a share in 1939 and 
$11.01 in 1929. Grace likewise revealed that 
the company’s backlog for steel equaled 3 
months’ production—excluding ship con- 
struction contracts which will take several 
years to complete. 

As for the other steel makers reporting 
last week, Jones & Laughlin netted $10,277,- 
029 for 1940, as against $3,188,944 the year 
before; Wheeling Steel reported $5,663,930, as 
compared with $5,560,753 in 1939; and Na- 
tional Steel earned $17,112,315, while its total 
for the preceding year was $12,581,635. And, 
like Bethlehem, Inland reported peak profits 
for 1940 of $14,450,385, as against $10,931,015 
the year befere. 

But there were clouds in steel's sky. 

Jittery over new rumors of a threatened 
invasion of Britain, the stock market glumly 
ignored the earnings reports and steel shares 
declined along with the others. In addition 
to the war fears, the lower steel quotations 
also reflected concern over the C. I. O.’s wage- 
increase drive and the steel union's Reuther 
plan for mobilizing steel for defense, which 
Philip Murray formally detailed the same 
day Big Steel reported. 

Murray declared there were now 5,920,195 
tons of steel-making facilities idle, despite 
New Dealers’ demands for a sharp expansion 
in capacity. He charged that large steel firms 
were overloaded with orders, while smaller 
concerns were running as low as 45 percent 
of capacity, and urged the mobilization of 
the entire industry into a single production 
unit to assure a more efficient use of melting 
and finishing capacity. 

This mobilization would be undertaken, 
according to his plan, by an industry defense 
council composed of representatives of labor 
and management, with a Government official 
as chairman. Such a group would serve as a 
top scheduling clerk in assigning and reallo- 
cating Orders among the various plants, in 
correlating arms work with nondefense needs, 
and in planning a reasonable expansion pro- 
gram if one is finally proved necessary. 

Defense authorities referred the Murray 
proposal to W. Averell Harriman, chief of 
the materials branch of the O. P. M., for 
consideration. Meanwhile, on Friday steel 
executives met with Production Chief 
William S. Knudsen and agreed to under- 
take additional expansion of capacity prob- 
ably greater than the 2,500,000 tons of new 
facilities added in 1940. 

Murray's idle-capacity survey simply re- 
flected (1) the industry’s own report that 
operations in mid-January were averaging 
less than 97 percent of the 84,152,000-ton 
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capacity, leaving more than 2,500,000 tons 
idle; and (2) his belief that about 3,000,000 
tons of old Bessemer-process facilities, no 
longer counted in the capacity figure, could 
be quickly swung into production, in view 
of the new Jones & Laughlin flame-control 
process for regulating the quality of Besse- 
mer steel. 

The Bessemer converters, whose blasts 
used to light the skies for miles around, lost 
out (Bessemer output fell from 90 percent 
of ingot output in 1886 to less than 1 per- 
cent in 1939) because of the far more rapid 
improvement of the open hearths and the 
inability of the average operator to control 
accurately the quality of successive Bessemer 
melts. The J. & L. process, developed under 
the direction of H. W. Graham, solves this 
shortcoming with an arrangement of photo- 
electric cells which determines precisely 
when the steel-making process is finished, 
A fortnight ago J. & L. licensed Republic, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, and Wheeling 
Steel to equip their converters with the new 
device, and other major companies are nego- 
tiating for licenses. 

SIGNIFICANCE å 

The Murray plan’s chief value is its support 
for steel men’s contention that only a mod- 
erate expansion in capacity is necessary to 
meet defense requirements (see Business 
Tides) and its emphasis on idle Bessemer 
converters. His “scheduling clerk” proposal 
envisions an extreme control over the buying 
habits of auto railroad, and other steel-using 
lines and would probably disorganize cus- 
tomary relationships rather than unify the 
industry (which is already cooperating in the 
exchange of spare materials and facilities). 
Murray drafted the plan chiefly as a means of 
keeping business away from Bethlehem, Re- 
public, and other companies that haven’t 
signed C. I. O. contracts. 

Moreover, his charges about concentration 
of orders involve considerable misrepresenta- 
tion, The only big orders the Government 
has placed with steel companies were for 
ships, not steel, and they went to Bethlehem 
and Big Steel because they alone in the in- 
dustry had shipway facilities. Most inde- 
pendent steel makers with modern rolling 
facilities have as large backlogs relative to 
capacity as the two leaders. A few smaller 
concerns operate at a lower rate mostly be- 
cause their plants are antiquated or are far 
from arms, ship, and plane plants that use 
the steel. Thus Colorado Fuel & Iron has 
some idle furnaces, but these are a thousand 
miles from either the west coast or consumers 
in the Mississippi Valley region. 

As for the steel earnings, they provide only 
a moderate yield on the companies’ vast in- 
vestments in ore, shipping, and mill proper- 
ties. (United States Steel wasn’t even liable 
for excess-profits taxes in 1940 for this rea- 
son.) In the preceding 10 years the industry 
as a whole had netted only 1.8 percent on 
investment. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, it is ad- 
mitted by steel experts that the present 
Officially rated capacity of open-hearth 
steel production is quite accurate, but 
that over a period of years the published 
capacity for the Bessemer process has 
been revised downward until the rated 
output of existing Bessemer facilities is 
believed to be much below the tonnage 
that could actually be produced under 
the pressure of any great demand. 

It is not intended to convey the im- 
pression that more Bessemer steel could 
be produced to supply directly such needs 
as aircraft production; yet the fact that 
existing converters could produce more 
Bessemer steel, to replace open-hearth 
steel for many uses, may prove to be a 
fact of great importance if the national 
need for steel should become acute. 
Metallurgists are generally of the opin- 
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ion that adjustments could be made in 
manufacturing operations advantageous- 
ly to use a greater portion of Bessemer 
steel. 

It might be found that existing coke 
and iron making facilities would have to 
be enlarged, but, in any event, the re- 
quired investment cost would presumably 
be less than that involved in an equiva- 
lent increase in ingot production by the 
open-hearth method. 

Today there is a full and active de- 
mand for scrap for steel making, and 
any considerable increase in open-hearth 
capacity would bring the industry peril- 
ously close to an acute scrap shortage. 
That a scrap shortage already exists is 
indicated by the fact that certain steel 
companies are using Bessemer converters 
to produce synthetic scrap. Some of us 
pointed out several years ago the folly of 
sending scrap abroad when an emer- 
gency might arise which would cause us 
to need it here. Senator Schwellenbach 
introduced a bill for the purpose of 
cutting off such exports of scrap. I sup- 
ported that measure, but it was not 
until recently that executive action was 
taken to limit this leak in national- 
defense materials. 

The conclusion of our brief survey of 
the steel industry brings us once again 
to a consideration of the human factors 
involved. Without cooperation of man- 
agement and workers, the fruits of in- 
dustry will be dissipated and wasted. 
Always it is is necessary that men shall 
gather around the council table for a 
discussion of their differences. These 
conflicting points of view are inevitable. 
However, open conflict, with loss of work 
and loss of wages, can be avoided. Pa- 
tience, understanding, mutual good will, 
and loyalty to the common cause of 
efficient production can be improved and 
strengthened. This is the task to which 
labor and industrial statesmanship 
should now address itself in behalf of 
national defense and the general welfare. 


TRIBUTE TO ARTISTS PARTICIPATING IN INAU- 
GURAL AND BIRTHDAY BALL CELEBRA- 
TIONS 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, as the pa- 
rades end, the flags come down, and 
Washington turns once more to the seri- 
ous business of government, I should like 
to pay a short and well-deserved tribute 
to the artists and the industry that added 
color and glamour to the historic third- 
term inaugural, and to the more recent 
celebration of President Roosevelt’s fifty- 
ninth birthday. 

These are serious days in the world, 
each 24 hours bringing its fresh develop- 
ment, its disturbing new crisis. I like to 
feel that we are united in a common pur- 
pose, to keep peace in America, and to 
end the strife which has brought misery 
and woe to innocent humanity. It is dif- 
ficult to read the current headlines and 
conjure a smile. Yet in this world of 
cold reality we must all relax, for a world 
without some happiness is a universe 
without hope. 

Washington has passed through a 
pleasant January, one that leaves treas- 
ured memories and fond recollections. 
All true Americans were massed behind 
our honored President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, at that solemn moment when 
tradition was shattered and he became 
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our first third-term Chief Executive. We 
cherish the official symbols and the time- 
honored customs established by our fore- 
fathers; but beside the pomp and cere- 
mony of the inaugural were the glittering 
things of spectacle—the parade, the 
bands, the music, the distinguished 
guests, the flags fluttering in a wintry 
breeze, the radio commentators, the 
crowded stands, the souvenirs, and all 
the gala components of a historic and 
enjoyable occasion. 

Washington turned to Hollywood and 
the stage, as it has in the past, for its 
entertainment. In response to a friendly 
beckoning, a galaxy of glittering stars— 
young men and women upon whom the 
mantle of popular fancy has fallen in 
graceful folds were released. 

I do not propose to dwell long upon the 
inaugural gala at Constitution Hall on 
January 19, other than to say it was one 
of the greatest shows I have ever been 
privileged to witness, offered before an 
audience in carefree mood that included 
those high in official, diplomatic, and 
Washington society. 

During these two recent celebrations 
we enjoyed the great baritone voice of 
Nelson Eddy; the matchless fun and 
newly discovered musical genius of 
Mickey Rooney; the incomparable Char- 
lie Chaplin in his famous Dictator 
speech; the golden notes of Rise Stevens, 
of the Metropolitan Opera; Raymond 
Massey delivering Lincoln’s immortal 
words; the first lady of the theater, Ethel 
Barrymore; Irving Berlin singing “God 
Bless America,” his own composition; the 
Golden Gate Singers; the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra; and, presiding over it 
all, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., with gems of 
wit, poise, and polish. Many were the 
bows and as the enormous American flag 
floated down over a delighted audience 
only that Svengali of stagecraft, Joe 
Schenck, and his aide-de-camp, Carter 
Barron, could translate the applause into 
“well done.” 

When the inaugural passed into his- 
tory, the headlines turned to the Presi- 
dent’s birthday celebrations, big events 
in Washington, made so by the generous 
helping hand of an industry which pro- 
vides money and manpower from the 
production center in the far West. 
Again Washington turns to Hollywood. 

These annual, big January 30’s are 
highlights of the year on the Washing- 
ton calendar. Ever since they were in- 
augurated in 1934, screen stars have pro- 
vided the appeal that lures thousands of 
dollars into the treasury of the Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation. In 1940, I am told, 
the Washington programs netted $62,000 
in one night for the cause that is closest 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt’s great heart. 
Here is proof of the potency of marquee 
names that spell box-office power. Mrs. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt our charming 
First Lady, graciously shared with her 
honored guests, the brilliant Hollywood 
artists, the evening’s spotlight, alternat- 
ing in six hotels, making sure they all 
receive a full quota of audience and cam- 
era appreciation. 

Out in the capital of screen production 
there is a genuine desire to have the in- 
dustry’s representation on these momen- 
tous occasions both worthy and impos- 
ing. From the “Mr. Big” of every studio, 
to the humblest starlet who hopes to 
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win a place in the Washington cara- 
van, there is splendid cooperation. This 
year the Washington round-up was 
directed by Joseph M. Schenck, of Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox, who was vice chair- 
man of the Infantile Paralysis Founda- 
tion. He had the assistance of every 
studio head in the organized industry. 

There gathered at the White House 
for luncheon on Thursday afternoon, 
January 30, with the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt in the honor seats, such stars as 
Deanna Durbin; Lana Turner; Wallace 
Beery and his daughter Carol Ann; Pres- 
ton Foster; Charlotte Greenwood; Con- 
stance Moore; Kay Aldridge; Jean Her- 
sholt; George Raft; Al Ritz; Maureen 
O'Hara; Stirling Hayden; Glenn Ford; 
and Benny Goodman, with Tommy Har- 
mon—football’s 1940 immortal—and Clif- 
ton Fadiman, of Information Please, as 
added attractions, and Jay C. Flippen 
from Broadway to supply fun, while 
Lauritz Melchior, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, provided pleasant entertainment. 

I think I speak for the people of Wash- 
ington when I say that they are grateful 
for this annual influx of glamor. We are 
grateful not only because it helps a hu- 
manitarian cause but for more selfish 
reasons: We like these personal appear- 
ances and these close-up glances of those 
who give us such an abundance of fun 
and diversion through the year. 

I think it is a wholesome thing, too, 
that these talented artists can get a 
close-up of the men and women on Capi- 
tol Hill who legislate for a great industry 
as well as a great nation. They can see 
that we are not ogres trying to exact the 
last penny for Uncle Sam in amusement 
and income taxes, but conscientious legis- 
lators who try their very best to spread 
the burdens of government so that all, 
rich and poor, will bear a proportionate 
share. Washington, then, says, “Thanks 
to Hollywood and to Broadway. May you 
prosper in the right, and bring us bigger 
and ‘better Januarys, not only helping 
the cause of better health for the afflicted 
but providing flashes of genius to soften 
and brighten a world that is overbur- 
dened with war and bitterness.” 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of bills on the calendar to 
which there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
think Senators ought to be notified that 
the calendar is about to be called. I 
therefore suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Brown Clark, Idaho 
Alken Bulow Clark, Mo, 
Andrews Bunker Connally 
Austin Burton Danaher 
Bailey Byrd Da vis 
Bankhead Byrnes Downey 
Barbour Capper Ellender 
Barkley Caraway George 
Bone Chandler Gillette 
Brooks Chavez Glass 
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Green McFarland Shipstead 
Guffey McKellar Smathers 
Gurney McNary Stewart 
Harrison Maloney Taft 

Hatch Mead Thomas, Idaho 
Hayden Miller Thomas, Utah 
Herring Murdock Tobey 

Hill Murray Truman 
Holman Norris Tunnell 
Hughes Nye Tydings 
Johnson, Calif. O’Mahoney Van Nuys 
Johnson, Colo. Overton Wallgren 
Kilgore Pepper Wheeler 

La Follette Radcliffe White 

Langer Reynolds Wiley 

Lee Russell Willis 

Lucas Schwartz 

McCarran Sheppard 


Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. BrLBO], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmitH], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THomas], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Walsh! are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Batu], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce], and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Reep] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Bur- 
LER] is absent because of the illness of his 
wife. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
two Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the clerk will proceed to call the 
calendar for the consideration of bills 
to which there is no objection. 


CHARLES F. KEGEL 

The bill (S. 300) for the relief of 
Charles F. Kegel was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $450 to Charles 
F. Kegel, of Turner, Mont., in full satisfaction 
of his claim against the United States for the 
loss of his truck, such truck having been 
destroyed on December 5, 1936, by a fire which 
burned a garage at Turner, Mont., in which 
it was stored for the purpose of safeguarding 
its load, consisting of property used in con- 
nection with Resettlement Administration 
projects: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


LYLE L. BRESSLER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 174) for the relief of Lyle L. 
Bressler, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment at the end of the bill to add a pro- 
viso, so to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Lyle 
L. Bressler the sum of $124.45, for relmburse- 
ment in the payment of his salary disallowed 
during the months of July, August, and Sep- 
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tember 1934, while employed in the Grand 
Teton National Park, Wyo.: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


JOSEPH DOLAK AND ANNA DOLAK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 392) for the relief of Joseph Dolak 
and Anna Dolak, father and mother of 
Gene Dolak, deceased, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, 
after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$5,000” and insert “$1,000”, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $1,000 to Joseph Dolak and Anna 
Dolak, of Benton County, Iowa, father and 
mother of Gene Dolak, deceased minor, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States on account of the death of said 
Gene Dolak, who was struck and killed at 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa, while a member of 
the citizens’ military training camp, by a 
United States Army truck on July 30, 1935: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PHERNE MILLER 


The bill (S. 605) for the relief of Pherne 
Miller was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed fur a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Pherne Miller, of Washington, D. C., the sum 
of $200 in full satisfaction of her claim 
against the United States for compensation 
for services performed by her in making draw- 
ings for the United States George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Commission during the year 
1931: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000, 


WORTH GALLAHER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 86) for the relief of Worth Gal- 
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laher, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, on page 2, line 2, after the words 
“to have”, to strike out “occurred” and 
insert “been incurred”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions and limitations of sections 15 
to 20, both inclusive, of the act entitled “An 
act to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes”, approved September 7, 1916, 
as amended, and as limited by the act of 
February 15, 1934 (48 Stat. 351), the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission 
be, and the same is hereby, authorized and 
directed to receive and consider, when filed, 
the claim of Worth Gallaher, of Knox County, 
Tenn., for disability alleged to have been in- 
curred by him while enrolled in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, Camp 1458, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.: Provided, That claim hereunder shall 
be filed within 6 months after the approval 
of this act: Provided further, That no bene- 
fits shall accrue prior to the enactment of 
this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


LEGAL GUARDIAN OF JOY MONTGOMERY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 97) for the relief of Joy Mont- 
gomery, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 5, after the words 
“appropriated, to”, to strike out “Joy 
Montgomery” and to insert “the legal 
guardian of Joy Montgomery, a minor,“; 
in line 7, after the words “sum of”, to 
strike out “$1,000” and insert “$500”; in 
line 10, after “1935:”, to insert Pro- 
vided, That before any payment is made 
under this act the parents of Joy Mont- 
gomery shall first release Hugh G. Pierce, 
the driver of the Government truck, 
from payment of the judgment rendered 
against him in the circuit court of Carter 
County, Tenn., on June 18, 1936.” 

On page 2, line 4, to strike out “Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, on account of 
services rendered in connection with 
such claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any 
sum of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with such claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000”, and 
insert “Provided further, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction 
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thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000”, so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the legal guafdian of Joy Montgomery, a 
minor, of Hampton, Tenn., the sum of $500 
in full satisfaction of her claim against the 
United States for injuries sustained by her 
as a result of being struck by a Civilian Con- 
servation Corps truck near Hampton, Tenn., 
on January 21, 1935: Provided, That before 
any payment is made under this act the 
parents of Joy Montgomery shall first release 
Hugh G. Pierce, the driver of the Govern- 
ment truck, from payment of the judgment 
rendered against him in the circuit court 
of Carter County, Tenn., on June 18, 1936: 
Provided further, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed. 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the legal guard- 
ian of Joy Montgomery, a minor.” 


ELMER LINDRUD 


The bill (S. 282) for the relief of 
Elmer Lindrud was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $261, to Elmer Lindrud, of Car- 
rington, N. Dak., in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for com- 
pensation for damages to his truck, which 
was under lease to the United States Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, for use 
in connection with the Prairie States for- 
estry project, such truck having been 
wrecked while being operated by Everett L. 
Johnson, an employee of the Department of 
Agriculture, on May 11, 1939: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


SAMUEL M. LIPTON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 176) for the relief of Samuel M. 
Lipton, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment at the end of the bill to add 
@ proviso; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Samuel M. Lipton, the sum of $138 for 
reimbursement in the payment of his salary 
for the period August 22, 1939, to September 
15, 1939, and for annual leave accumulated 
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as of September 15, 1939, while employed by 
the National Park Service in Zion National 
Park: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DOLLIE C. PICHETTE 


The bill (S. 717) for the relief of 
Dollie C. Pichette was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission be, 
and is hereby, authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any funds heretofore or hereafter 
appropriated for the payment of awards un- 
der the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, 
as amended, to Dollie C. Pichette, of Grand 
Ronde, Oreg., the sum of $30 per month from 
the date of enactment of this act until her 
death, as compensation for the death of her 
husband, John B, Pichette, who was killed 
on March 21, 1937, while working in a sand 
pit in connection with Indian Emergency 
Conservation Work project numbered 87 at 
the Warm Springs Indian Agency, Warm 
Springs, Oreg. 


RUDOLPH MUNDT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 283) for the relief of Rudolph 
Mundt, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 5, after the words 
“sum of”, to strike out “$3,395.17” and 
to insert “$3,227.17”, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $3,227.17 to Rudolph Mundt, of Casselton, 
N. Dak., in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for reimbursement 
of medical and hospital expenses incurred by 
him, and for compensation for the perma- 
nent loss of sight in one of his eyes, as the 
result of his being struck by pellets from a 
shotgun shell fired by an employee of the 
United States Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, during a rabbit drive which was 
being conducted by the Forest Service near 
Buffalo, N. Dak., on February 21, 1940: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding 81.000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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MRS. J. E. PURTYMUN AND MRS. B. H. 
RUSSELL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 245) for the relief of Mrs. J. E. 
Purtymun and Mrs, B. H. Russell, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Claims with amendments, on page 1, 
line 6, after the words sum of”, to strike 
out “$578” and insert “$500”, and at the 
end of the bill to add a proviso; so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Mrs. J. E. Purtymun the sum of $500 and 
to Mrs. B. H. Russell the sum of $3,304.80, 
in full settlement of all claims for per- 
sonal injuries arising out of a collision be- 
tween an automobile driven by Mrs. B. H. 
Russell and a Forest Service truck on Oc- 
tober 13, 1939, on the Oak Creek Highway 
in Arizona: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
PERKINS GINS 


The bill (S. 95) for the relief of Per- 
kins Gins, formerly Perkins Oil Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn., was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the statutes of 
limitation, so far as they bar the cotton linter 
claim of Perkins Gins, a corporation of 
Memphis, Tenn., formerly the claim of Per- 
kins Oil Co., also a corporation of Memphis, 
Tenn. arising out of purchase contract No. 
3418, entered into by the said Perkins Oil 
Co., of Memphis, Tenn., predecessor of said 
Perkins Gins, of Memphis, Tenn., on Septem- 
ber 16, 1918, with the United States of 
America, be and the same are hereby, waived 
and revoked. 

Sec.2. That the said claimant is hereby 
authorized to file within 1 year after the date 
of the enactment of this act its said claim 
and have the same adjudicated by the Court 
of Claims of the United States. 


CAFFEY ROBERTSON-SMITH, INC. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 103) for the relief of Caffey 
Robertson-Smith, Inc., which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 8, 
after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$9,448.86” and insert “$9,348.86”, so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any funds avail- 
able for carrying out the provisions of section 
32 of the act entitled “An act to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 24, 1935, as 
amended, the sum of $9,348.86, to Caffey 
Robertson-Smith, Inc., of Memphis, Tenn., in 
full satisfaction of its claims against the 
United States for payments for the exporta- 
tion of certain quantities of cotton at the 
rates in effect at the time of the sales thereof 
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for export, notices of such sales having been 
given prior to December 6, 1939, but the pay- 
ments therefor having been withheld for the 
reason that the said Caffey Robertson-Smith, 
Inc., did not promptly file a bond supporting 
the agreement of compliance, dated August 1, 
1939, which it entered into in connection with 
the cotton and cotton progucts export pro- 
gram of the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year 1940: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

WILLIAM BOYER 

The bill (S. 189) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Boyer was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 


. the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 


and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Wil- 
liam Boyer, Missoula, Mont., the sum of 
$1,500. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for damages sustained by the 
said William Boyer as the result of being shot 
by a Federal officer on June 29, 1926, near 
Eureka, Mont. The said William Boyer has 
been permanently and totally disabled by 
reason of such shooting: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


JERSEY CENTRAL POWER & LIGHT CO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 209) for the relief of Jersey Cen- 
tral Power & Light Co., which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to purchase from the Jersey Central Power 
& Light Co., of New Jersey, the transmission 
line, substation, and other equipment now 
located on property of the United States 
naval air station at Lakehurst, N. J., at a 
cost not to exceed $33,204.11, and said sum 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time 
and passed. ; 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to purchase certain privately owned 
property located at the naval air station, 
Lakehurst, N. J.” 

HEIRS OF JESUS LEYVAS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 246) for the relief of the heirs of 
Jesus Leyvas, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment at the end of the bill to add 
a proviso, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $569, to the heirs of Jesus Leyvas, in 
full satisfaction of all claims against the 
United States arising out of the death of 
Jesus Leyvas as a result of his being struck by 
a Government truck on May 6, 1935, said 
truck having been driven by Julio Francisco, 
a Pima Indian: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JOHN MULHERN 


The bill (S. 251) for the relief of John 
Mulhern was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to John Mulhern, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $202, as full compen- 
sation for a gasoline tank, gasoline pump, and 
105 gallons of gasoline, destroyed on March 11, 
1934, by fire caused by pupils of the Truxton 
Canon Indian School, Valentine, Ariz.: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


CLAYTON W. CURTIS 


The bill (S. 302) for the relief of Clay- 
ton W. Curtis was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Clayton W. Curtis, 
of Great Falls, Mont., the sum of $100, in 
full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for compensation for damages 
sustained by him as a result of his automo- 
bile having been struck by a Bureau of 
Reclamation truck, operated by a Civilian 
Conservation Corps enrollee, on September 
4, 1937, near Augusta, Mont.: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
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rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


MABEL FOOTE RAMSEY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 431) for the relief of Mabel Foote 
Ramsey, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment on page 1, line 10, after the word 
“Provided,” to strike out “That no 
part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent there- 
of shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with said 
claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of 
the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof on account 
of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000,” and insert “That 
no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $5,000 to Mabel Foote Ramsey, widow of 
William R. Ramsey, Jr., a special agent of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice, who was killed near 
Danville, III., on May 3, 1938, in the line of 
his official duty: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

R. STERN 


The bill (S. 514) for the relief of R. 
Stern was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue is authorized and di- 
rected to consider and act upon the claim, 
heretofore filed by R. Stern, of Tomahawk, 
Wis., for a refund of processing taxes, under 
the provisions of section 15 (c) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as amended and 
reenacted, on account of having delivered a 
quantity of flour to relief clients of Lincoln 
County, Wis., during the years 1934 and 
1935, in the same manner and to the same 
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extent as if such claim had been filed prior 
to January 1, 1937, as required by section 601 
of the Revenue Act of 1936. 


ST. NICHOLAS PARK CO. 


The bill (S. 281) for the relief of St. 
Nicholas Park Co. was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
St. Nicholas Park Co,, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
the sum of $1,550, in full satisfaction 
of its claim against the United States for 
reimbursement of amounts expended by 
such company in removing the hull of a par- 
tially burned vessel from a position in the 
St. Johns River in front of its property, 
known as St. Nicholas Park, a residential 
development in South Jacksonville, Fla., 
such hull having been placed in such posi- 
tion with the knowledge and acquiescence 
of the United States district engineer, located 
at Jacksonville, Fla., and without obtain- 
ing the permission of such company: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


ESTATE OF HENRY H. DENHARDT, DECEASED 


The bill (S. 417) for the relief of the 
estate of Henry H. Denhardt, deceased, 
of Bowling Green, Ky., was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to allow 
credit in the accounts of Brig. Gen. Henry H. 
Denhardt, formerly of the Kentucky National 
Guard, in the sum of $2,976.66, which said 
sum represents checks drawn by said Henry 
H. Denhardt, as property and disbursing offi- 
cer for the Kentucky National Guard, in the 
years from May 1, 1932, to January 27, 1936; 
and which sums were paid by said Henry H. 
Denhardt on properly presented vouchers for 
the services of Richard James, George James, 
Herman H. Reed, James R. Howlett, and Ray- 
mond Barnett, as members or employees of 
the National Guard of Kentucky; and which 
payments were first approved when made, and 
after the death of said Henry H. Denhardt 
were ordered reopened and disallowed by the 
Comptroller General in the accounts of said 
Henry H. Denhardt as such property and dis- 
bursing officer. 


HILDA C. ALLSTROM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 247) for the relief of Hilda C. 
Allstrom, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 6, after the words 
“the sum of” to strike out “$367.15,” and 
insert “$200”; and at the beginning of 
line 11, to insert a proviso, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Hilda C. Allstrom the sum of $200, in full 
settlement of the claim of her late husband, 
Erik W. Allstrom, against the United States 
growing out of damage to his automobile 
between January 2 and January 16, 1937, 
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while such automobile was being used for 
the benefit of the Navajo Indians: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ADDIE MYERS 


The bill (S. 430) for the relief of 
Addie Myers was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Addie Myers, of Gallup, N. Mex., widow 
of L. A. Myers, the sum of $2,094.68, in full 
satisfaction of all claims against the United 
States for expenses incurred in connection 
with the development of a coal mine on the 
Navajo Reservation, Ariz., and for the use 
of the equipment installed in the mine by 
L. A. Myers, deceased, and as full payment 
for said equipment. Said equipment shall 
become the property of the United States 
upon the acceptance by Addie Myers of the 
amount appropriated by this act: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


M. SELLER AND CO. 


The bill (S. 790) for the relief of M, 
Seller & Co. was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to refund to M. Seller & Co., 
Portland, Oreg., certain penalties in the 
amount of $5,210.36, paid to the collectors of 
customs at Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, 
Wash., on April 28, 1927. Said penalties 
were incurred under the customs laws in the 
entry of certain merchandise from Germany 
at a less value than that returned upon final 
appraisement, such entry having been made 
without any intention to defraud the rev- 
enues of the United States or to conceal or 
misrepresent the facts of the case or to de- 
ceive the appraiser as to the value of the 
merchandise: Provided, That no part of the 
amount refunded in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


WIDOW OF WILLIAM J. COCKE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 773) for the relief of the widow 
of the late William J. Cocke, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with an amendment, on page 2, 
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line 2, after the word “Provided”, to strike 
out “That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, on account of services rend- 
ered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, 
withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with said 
claim, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000” and insert “That 
no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000”, so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Nola 
Dilworth Cocke, widow of the late William J. 
Cocke, of North Carolina, the sum of $3,000, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
Government, for losses growing out of con- 
tracts with the War Department; one dated 
July 1, 1918, for the purchase of garbage from 
Camp Green, situated at or near the city of 
Charlotte, N. C.; and the other dated Sep- 
tember 3, 1918, for Camp Wadsworth, situated 
at or near the city of Spartanburg, S. C.: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


NOLAND BLASS 


The bill (S. 788) for the relief of 
Noland Blass was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Noland Blass, of Little Rock, Ark., the sum of 
$4,271.57, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for a refund of 
income tax paid for the year 1935: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 


* contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 


lating the provisions of this act shall be 
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deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


DAN A. TARPLEY, ERNEST H. TARPLEY, AND 
PEARL TARPLEY 


The bill (S. 791) for the relief of Dan 
A. Tarpley, Ernest H, Tarpley, and Pearl 
Tarpley was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Dan 
A. Tarpley, the sum of $1,945.83; to Ernest 
H. Tarpley, the sum of $500; and to Pearl 
Tarpley, the sum of $1,000, all residents of 
Rickreall, Oreg., in full satisfaction of all 
their claims against the United States on 
account of personal injuries sustained by 
them when a 37-mm. shell exploded in the 
home of Ernest H. Tarpley on May 29, 1938, 
at Rickreall, Oreg., such shell having been 
shot onto the farm of Dan A. Tarpley by 
National Guardsmen in carrying out an ar- 
tillery problem, but which remained unex- 
ploded until Dan A. Tarpley, not realizing 
its dangerous character, carried it into his 
parents’ home where it was inadvertently 
dropped and exploded: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


J. H. REDDING, INC. 


The bill (S. 307) authorizing the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to 
adjust and settle the claim of J. H. Red- 
ding, Inc., was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to adjust and settle the 
claim of J. H. Redding, Inc., for refund of a 
marking duty paid under protest to the col- 
lector of customs at the port of New York, on 
July 26, 1937, under free entry No. 304106, 
and to allow in full and final settlement of 
such claim an amount not to exceed the sum 
of $999.40. There is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $999.40 for the pay- 
ment of said claim: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


MISSOULA MERCANTILE co. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 304) for the relief of the Missoula 
Mercantile Co., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, at the beginning 
of line 7, to strike out “$1,107.96” and 
insert “$904.40”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
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Missoula Mercantile Co., of Missoula, Mont., 
the sum of $904.40, in full satisfaction of 
its claims against the United States for the 
remission of liquidated damages assessed 
against such company under the provisions 
of contracts Nos. Als-14981 and Als—14996, 
entered into by such company with the 
United States Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, under date of June 3, 1937, for 
the delivery of certain quantities of jam to 
the United States Forest Service at Missoula, 
Mont., the delivery of such jam having been 
delayed as the result of a jurisdictional 
strike with a subcontractor of such company 
and without the fault or negligence of such 
company: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


The resolution (S. Res. 61), submitted 
by Mr. MALONEY on January 29, 1941, was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, hereby is authorized, during the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, to send for per- 
sons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not 
exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to 
report such hearings as may be had on any 
subject before said committee, the expense 
thereof to be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate; and that the commit- 
tee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit 
during any session or recess of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


The resolution (S. Res. 63), submitted 
by Mr. Van Nuys on January 31, 1941, 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any subcommittee thercof, hereby 
is authorized during the Seventy-seventh 
Congress to send for persons, books, and 
papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a 
stenographer at a cost not exceeding 25 cents 
per hundred words to report such hearings 
as may be had on any subject before said 
committee, the expense thereof to be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate; and 
that the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit during the sessions or re- 
cesses of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
LIBRARY 


The resolution (S. Res. 64) submitted 
by Mr. BARKLEY on February 3, 1941, was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Library, or any subcommittee thereof, hereby 
is authorized during the Seventy-seventh 
Congress to send for persons, books, and 
papers, to administer oaths, and to employ 
a stenographer at a cost not exceeding 25 
cents per hundred words to report such hear- 
ings as may be had on any subject before 
said committee, the expense thereof to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate; 
and that the committee, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate, 
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HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON CIVIL 
SERVICE 


The resolution (S. Res. 65) submitted 
by Mr. Burow on February 3, 1941, was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
hereby authorized during the Seventy- 
seventh Congress to send for persons, books, 
and papers, to administer oaths, and to em- 
ploy a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 
25 cents per hundred words, to report such 
hearings as may be held in connection with 
any subject which may be before said com- 
mittee, the expenses thereof to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate; and 
that the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit during the sessions or re- 
cesses of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The resolution (S. Res. 66), submitted 
by Mr. Reynoips on February 3, 1941, 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is hereby authorized during the 
Seventy-seventh Congress to send for per- 
sons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not 
exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to re- 
port such hearings as may be had on any 
subject before said committee, the expense 
thereof to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate; and that the committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, may sit during 
any session or recess of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 69), submitted 
by Mr. Schwanrz on February 6, 1941, 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions, 
or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, at such times and places as it may 
deem advisable, and to send for persons, 
books, and papers, to administer oaths, and 
to employ a stenographer, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to re- 
port such hearings as may be had on any 
subject before said committee, the expense 
thereof to be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF FISCAL AFFAIRS OF 
THE GOVERNMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate 
resolution 22, while not on the calendar, 
has been reported today, and, without 
objection, will be now considered. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (S. 
Res. 22) submitted by Mr. Typincs on 
January 8, 1941, which had been reported 
from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
with an amendment, on page 2, at the be- 
ginning of line 24, to strike out “$15,000” 
and insert “$10,000”, so as to make the 
resolution read: 

Resolved, That there is hereby established a 
special committee, to consist of three Mem- 
bers of the Senate to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, which shall make a 
full and complete investigation with respect 
to (1) the amount, source, and type of reve- 
nue raised annually by the Federal Govern- 
ment during the past 10 years; (2) the 
relationship between the appropriations made 
for the various branches of the Government 
and the revenues raised to support such ap- 
propriations; (3) the amounts of Federal bor- 
rowings and the sources from which they have 
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been obtained during the past 10 years; (4) 
the amount and character of the annual 
deficits of the Federal Government during the 
past 10 years; (5) what additional sources of 
revenue are available without serious injury to 
the economic life of the Nation; (6) such 
other matters relating to the fiscal affairs of 
the Government as are n to a consid- 
eration of the problem of balancing income 
and expenditures; and (7) the formulation of 
a plan or plans for an automatically balanced 


Budget in times of peace. The committee 


shall report to the Senate as soon as practi- 
cable the results of its investigation, together 
with its recommendations, if any, for neces- 
sary legislation. 

For the purposes of this resolution the com- 
mittee, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized to hold such hearings, 
to sit and act at such times and places during 
the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods 
of the Senate in the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, to employ such experts, and such cleri- 
cal, stenographic, and other assistants, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such correspondence, books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, and to make such ex- 
penditures, as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. The expenses of the com- 
mittee, which shall not exceed $10,000 shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the calendar. 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, not 
for the purpose of proceeding with the 
consideration of the bill today, but in 
order to make it the unfinished business, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 2959, which is the debt-increase bill, 
so that it may be the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
2959) to increase the debt limit of the 
United States, to provide for the Federal 
taxation of future issues of obligations 
of the United States and its instrumen- 
talities, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Finance, with amendments. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair) laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
and a treaty, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
RECOMMITTAL OF BERN TREATY TO COMMIT- 

TEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, by or- 

der of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
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tions, I ask unanimous consent that the 
convention for the protection of literary 
and artistic works, commonly known as 
the Bern treaty, be recommitted to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee 
on Finance, reported favorably the nomi- 
nation of Hugh T. Rippeto, of New Or- 
leans, La., to be assayer in the mint of 
the United States at San Francisco, 
Calif., to fill an existing vacancy. 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported favorably the 
nomination of Hubert J. Harrington, of 
New Jersey, to be United States marshal 
for the district of New Jersey, vice Wil- 
liam P. McDermitt, resigned. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

He also, from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, reported favorably the 
nomination of H. Noble Baker, of Ver- 
mont, to be Work Projects Administrator 
for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

THE NAVY 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs I report 
favorably certain naval nominations and 
ask unanimous consent that they be con- 
sidered at this time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this is 
a list of routine nominations. It is not 
necessary to read the list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be immedi- 
ately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of the confirmation of the 
nominations, 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the clerk will state the nomina- 
tions on the calendar. 

THE JUDICIARY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William F. Smith to be United States 
district judge for the district of New 
Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Roberto H. Todd, Jr., to be asscciate 
justice of the Supreme Court of Puerto 
Rico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of B. Howard Caughran to be United 
States attorney for the southern district 
of Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Charles M. Phillips to be United States 
attorney for the district of New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President ke 
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notified of the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Smith to be United States 
district judge for the district of New 
Jersey, and of Mr. Phillips to be United 
States attorney for the district of New 
Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

THE ARMY 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Army nominations be 
confirmed en bloc, and that the President 
be notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Army nominations are 
confirmed en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, the President will be notified forth- 
with of the confirmation of the Army 
nominations. 

That completes the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
are a number of post-office nominations 
which have been reported today. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be con- 
firmed en bloc at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmas- 
ters reported today will be confirmed en 
bloc. 

CONVENTION BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND 
THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] 
has a convention which he desires to 
have taken up at this time. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I call up 
for ratification a convention which has 
been submitted by the Secretary of State 
between the Dominican Republic and the 
United States of America. This conven- 
tion is to take the place of a former con- 
vention which was ratified in 1924. 
Briefly, it relates to certain bonds issued 
by the Dominican Republic, most of 
which are held by citizens of this country. 

The main purpose of negotiating this 
convention, however, was not so much in 
the interest of the bondholders—al- 
though we believe it is for their interest— 
as to get rid of an irritating feature of 
the relations between the two countries, 
resulting originally from the military oc- 
cupation of that country by troops of this 
country and certain indebtedness which 
was incurred, payment of which this 
country sought to secure by a convention 
whereby the entire customs revenues had 
to be paid to a collector of customs ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. That is felt by the Dominican 
Republic to be an interference with its 
sovereignty, and it is recognized by other 
South American republics to be such, 
and inconsistent with our good-neighbor 
policy. The Dominican Republic very 
naturally is anxious to get rid of this 
interference with its sovereignty; and the 
United States, therefore, has with great 
care negotiated a new treaty which it be- 
lieves will take care of the bondholders 
equally well, and at the same time will 
remove that cause of friction between the 
two countries. 

Notwithstanding the friction which re- 
sulted from our appointing unilaterally a 
collector of customs in the Dominican 
Republic, that country has shown the 
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most friendly disposition toward the 
United States. As one illustration of this 
friendliness, I should like to draw atten- 
tion to a letter which the Dominican Re- 
public addressed to the Secretary of State 
of the United States on December 4, 1939. 
I believe this was the first substantial 
offer of cooperation and aid made by any 
of the American republics. 
The letter is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 4, 1939. 
Hon. CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State of the 
United States of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. SECRETARY or STATE: I have 
the honor to inform Your Excellency that 
the Dominican Government is glad to offer 
the greatest facilities in order that public 
vessels and airplanes of the Government of 
the United States, in charge of special patrol 
duties, may make use, as often as they desire 
and without attending to any previous for- 
malities, of the harbors, bays, and territorial 
waters of the Dominican Republic, entering 
same and remaining therein as often and 
as long as the Government of Your Excel- 
lency may deem necessary or expedient. 

The Dominican Government thus ratifies, 
in an ample spirit of solidarity, its irrevocable 
determination to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America in 
everything that tends to insure the conti- 
nental defense, and to maintain the peace 
and feelings of international harmony, which 
today serve as a standard in the foreign policy 
of all the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Dominican Government—as I 
have had the opportunity of proving to Your 
Excellency on other occasions—has kept, and 
will continue to keep up, its willingness to 
offer the Government of the United States 
its modest but sincere and decided support 
without reservations of any kind, in order 
that the continental security may become 
more and more effective in the face of the 
hatreds and conflicts which, on other conti- 
nents, threaten civilization of mankind. 

These sentiments of cooperation with the 
Government of the United States of America, 
upon which the foreign policy of the Domini- 
can Government has been based ever since 
Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Mo- 
lina, benefactor of the fatherland, became 
the leader of the nation, do not constitute 
a mere reaffirmation of our inter-American 
rapprochement policy but answer the convic- 
tion of the Dominican Government that this 
policy is the only one compatible with the 
necessity of preserving the spirit of interna- 
tional appeasement and the democratic ideol- 
ogy, which constitute the greatest of the 
noble features of American civilization. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to express 
to Your Excellency the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

ANDRES PASTORIZA, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Dominican 
Republic. 


That letter has no direct relation to 
the ratification of this convention, but 
it shows a friendly attitude toward this 
country which I think we should recipro- 
cate. 

Several hearings were held by a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The matter was thoroughly 
gone into. The subcommittee made a 
report to the main committee, and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations has 
made a report urging the ratification of 
the convention so negotiated. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield to the 
Senator from Oregon? 
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Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I have been informed 
that the able Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG] desires to be heard on 
this treaty. I did not know it had been 
brought up until I was notified while I 
was absent from the Chamber. Under 
those circumstances I should like to have 
the Senator from Michigan present be- 
fore action is taken, or to have action 
deferred until tomorrow, if the Senator 
please, until the Senator from Michigan 
can be present. I do not know that he 
has any objection. I have just been ad- 
vised by one of the officials that he de- 
sires to be present when the matter is 
brought up. I observe his absence at 
this time. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I did not 
know that the Senator from Michigan 
cared to be heard on this matter. He 
was a member of the subcommittee, and 
did not join in the committee report; 
but I did not know that his action went 
any further than that. However, I shall 
be glad to accede to the request. 

Mr. McNARY. It will delay the mat- 
ter only fora day. Ishall be very happy 
if the courteous Senator from Rhode 
Island will defer action until tomorrow. 

Mr. GREEN. I shall be very glad to 
do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The matter will be 
pending when we have another executive 
session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will state three other 
nominations which were reported today. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Hubert J. Harrington, of New Jersey, 
to be United States marshal for the dis- 
trict of New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of H. Noble Baker, of Vermont, to be 
Work Projects administrator for Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINT 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Hugh T. Rippeto, of New Orleans, La., 
to be assayer in the Mint of the United 
States at San Francisco, Calif. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
tock a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
February 14, 1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 13, 1941, as follows: 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 


Jerome N. Frank to be judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, vice Hon. Robert P. Patterson, 
resigned. 


1941 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

George F. Troy, of Rhode Island, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Rhode Island, vice J. Howard McGrath, 
resigned. 

Oscar H. Doyle, of South Carolina, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of South Carolina. Mr. Doyle is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expired January 30, 1941. 

Lyle Keith, of Washington, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Washington, vice Sam M. Driver, resigned. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Dave E. Hilles, of Oklahoma, to be United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Oklahoma, vice W. Joe Ballard, deceased. 

Stanford C. Stiles, of Texas, to be United 
States marshal for the eastern district of 
Texas. Mr. Stiles is now serving in this of- 
fice under an appointment which will expire 
February 19, 1941. 

Herbert W. Algeo, of Washington, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Washington, vice Artis J, Chitty, de- 
ceased, 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Dental Surg. Charles W. Wekenman to be 
senior dental surgeon in the United States 
Public Health Service, to rank as such from 
February 10, 1941. 


The following-named assistant sur- 
geons to be passed assistant surgeons in 
the United States Public Health Service, 
to rank as such from the dates set 
opposite their names: 

Carl V. Morrison, January 6, 1941. 

Charles G. Spicknall, February 16, 1941. 

Vernam T. Davis, February 16, 1941. 

Harold T. Castberg, February 16, 1941, 

Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 

Carpenter Joseph H. Chagnot to be a chief 
carpenter in the Coast Guard of the United 
States, to rank as such from February 1, 1941. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NATIONAL GUARD OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

GENERAL OFFICERS 

To be brigadier generals, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department, National Guard of 
the United States 
Brig. Gen. John Arthur Polin, Adjutant 

General's Department, Kentucky National 

Guard, 

Brig. Gen. Samuel Gardner Waller, Adju- 
tant General's Department, Virginia National 
Guard, 

To be brigadier general, National Guard 

of the United States 

Brig. Gen. Edward James Stackpole, Jr., 
Pennsylvania National Guard. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAvy 
MARINE CORPS 

The following-named naval aviators 
of the Marine Corps Reserve for ap- 
pointment in the regular Marine Corps 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Naval Aviation Personnel Act of 1940, in 
the grades indicated and with rank from 
the dates stated: 

To be a major 

Livingston B. Stedman, Jr., from the 17th 

day of October 1939. 


To be captains 


Richard C. Mangrum from the Ist day of 
May 1938. 

Charles J. Schlapkohl from the Ist day of 
May 1938. 

Ferry Reynolds from the Ist day of May 
1938. 

Benjamin W. Norris from the Ist day of 
May 1938, 
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Nathaniel S. Clifford from the Ist day of 
May 1938. 

Ben Z.“ Redfield from the ist day of May 
1938. 

Elliott E. Bard from the Ist day of May 
1938. 

Daniel W. Torrey, Jr., from the Ist day 
of September 1938. 

Robert H. Kerr from the ist day of Sep- 
tember 1938. 

Robert M. Haynes from the Ist day of Sep- 
tember 1938. 

Avery R. Kier from the Ist day of September 
1938. 

Leonard W. Ashwell from the ist day of 
September 1938. 

Thomas J. Noon from the Ist day of Sep- 
tember 1938. 

Harold A. Johnson from the Ist day of Sep- 
tember 1938. 

Warren E. Sweetser, Jr., from the ist day 
of September 1938. 

Lewis H. Delano, Jr., from the 1st day of 
September 1938. 

Joseph Sailer, Jr, from the 20th day of 
September 1938. 

Vernon A. Peterson from the 20th day of 
September 1938. 

William K. Lanman, Jr., from the 20th day 
of September 1938. 

Martin A. Severson from the 20th day of 
September 1938. 

Herbert C. Freuler from the 20th day of 
September 1938. 

George A. Sarles from the 20th day of Sep- 
tember 1938. 

John T. L. D. Gabbert from the 20th day 
of September 1938. 

Clyde T. Mattison from the 5th day of 
August 1939. 

Alexander G. Bunker from the 5th day of 
August 1939. 
in R. Cram from the 5th day of August 

39. 
3 T. Scott from the 5th day of August 

9. 
1 3 O. Lane from the 5th day of August 

Porter M. Hoidale from the 5th day of 
August 1939. 

Hamilton D. South, Jr., from the 5th day of 
August 1939. 

James A. Booth, Jr., from the 5th day of 
August 1939. 

Raymond B. Hurst from the 5th day of 
August 1939. 

To be first lieutenants 

Kirk Armistead from the 5th day of Sep- 
tember 1939. 
on L. Mueller from the Ist day of May 

Norman J, Anderson from the Ist day of 
May 1940. 

Desmond E. Canavan from the 1st day of 
May 1940. 

Harry F. Baker, Jr., from the Ist day of 
May 1940. 
1 ae B. Mauldin from the Ist day of October 

William A. Kuretich from the Ist day of 
October 1940, 
ae A. Ranch from the 1st day of October 

Ralph R. Yeaman from the 1st day of No- 
vember 1940, 

George W. Nevils from the Ist day of No- 
vember 1940, 

Jens C. Aggerbeck, Jr., from the Ist day of 
November 1940, 

Richard M. Baker from the Ist day of No- 
vember 1940. 

Barnette Robinson from the 1st day of No- 
vember 1940. 

Vernon O. Ullman from the 1st day of No- 
vember 1940. 

Paul H. Ashley from the Ist day of Novem- 
ber 1940. 

Max J. Volcansek from the Ist day of No- 
vember 1940, 
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William R. Rygg from the ist day of De- 
cember 1940, 

Winton H. Miller from the Ist day of De- 
cember 1940. 

Edward F. Miller from the 1st day of De- 
cember 1940. 

Warren A. Phillips from the Ist day of 
January 1941. 


To be second lieutenants 
John F. Carey from the ist day of June 
1939. 
Henry A. Ellis, Jr., from the Ist day of 
June 1939. 
James C. Lindsay from the 1st day of June 
1939. 
Harlan Rogers from the Ist day of June 
1939. 
Hamilton Lawrence from the 1st day of June 
1939. 
Robert B. Fraser from the 20th day of 
August 1939. 
Carl M. Longley from the 20th day of 
August 1939. 
Robert E. Curtin from the 5th day of Sep- 
tember 1939. 
John R. Alvord from the 5th day of Sep- 
tember 1939. 
Herbert T. Merrill from the 5th day of Sep- 
tember 1939. 
Horace A. Pehl from the 5th day of Sep- 
tember 1939. 
Kenneth H. Black from the Ist day of Oc- 
tober 1939. z - 
William C. Humberd from the 1st day of 
October 1939. > 
Robert R. Burns from the 20th day of Oc- 
tober 1939. 
Marion E. Carl from the 20th day of Oc- 
tober 1939. 
a E. Bell from the 20th day of October 
1939. 
Charles W. Somers, Jr., from the 1st day 
of November 1939. 
Rex M. Heap from the Ist day of November 
1939. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 13, 1941, as follows: 


UNITED States District JUDGE 
William F. Smith to be United States dis- 
trict Judge for the district of New Jersey. 


SUPREME COURT OF PUERTO Rico 
Roberto H. Todd, Jr, to be an associate 
justice. 
` UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 
B. Howard Caughran to be United States 
attorney for the southern district of Indiana. 
Charles M. Phillips to be United States 
attorney for the district of New Jersey. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Hubert J. Harrington to be United States 
marshal for the district of New Jersey. 


ASSAYER OF THE MINT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

Hugh T. Rippeto to be assayer in the Mint 

of the United States at San Francisco, Calif. 
WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 

H. Noble Baker to be Work Projects ad- 
ministrator for Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

Augustine Perry Donnelly to be a chaplain 
with rank of first lieutenant. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE 

REGULAR ARMY 

Maj. Eugene Mead Caffey, to Corps of En- 
gineers. 

Maj. Fred Pierce Van Duzee, to Quartermas- 
ter Corps. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

(Subject to examinations required by 
law except in the cases of those officers 
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whose names are preceded by the symbol 
&. 


TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Ralph Bamford Walker, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps). 

Edward Clay Atkinson, Infantry. 

Lloyd Nelson Winters, Infantry. 

Francis Michael Flanagan, Infantry. 

William Windom Dixon, Field Artillery. 

Clarence Beaver Lober, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps). 

Alexander Leroy Haggart, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Joseph Alexander Stuart, Infantry. 

Edward Perry Passailaigue, Infantry. 

Richard Hamlin Bacon, Field Artillery, 

Eric Alexander Erickson, Field Artillery. 

Harry Leigh Lewis, Infantry. 

Sterling Manley Crim, Infantry. 

John James Honan, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral's Department. 

Louis Verne Jones, Infantry. 

Lawrence John Ferguson, Infantry. 

Harry Knight, Cavalry. 

Harvey Henry Smith, Infantry. 

Albert Gallatin Phillips, Infantry. 

Claude Onias Burch, Cavalry. 

John Carl Cook, Field Artillery. 

Russell Raymond Louden, Infantry. 

John Kenneth Cannon, Air Corps (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps; tem- 
porary colonel, Army of the United States). 

A. Y. Culton, Quartermaster Corps. 

Hiram Barricklow Turner, Finance Depart- 
ment. 

James Gordon Cooper, Jr., Infantry. 

Marcus Butler Boulware, Infantry. 

Harry Henry, Infantry. 

Walter Ray Goodrich, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Hemer Price Dittemore, Infantry. 

Chester Darlington Haisley, Infantry. 

Milton Abram Hill, Infantry. 

Albert Lossen Lane, Corps of Engineers, 

Howard Alton Boone, Cavalry. 

Arthur John Melanson, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps). 

Theodore Joseph Koenig, Air Corps (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps). 

Lee Malcolm Hester, Infantry. 

Horace McParlin Woodward, Jr., Chemical 
Warfare Service. 

Frank Elwin Kauffman, Field Artillery. 

Clifford Pennington Chapman, Infantry. 

Grandison Gardner, Air Corps (temporary 
lieutenant colonel, Air Corps). 

Alvin Cleveland Kincaid, Air Corps (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps). 

Edward Palmer Earle, Infantry. 

Oliver Hazzard Prizer, Infantry. 

Benners Brasfleld Vail, Cavalry. 

Thomas Francis Joyce, Infantry. 

Walter Bingham Cochran, Infantry. 

Boyce Manly James, Field Artillery. 

Omer Osmer Niergarth, Air Corps (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps; tem- 
porary colonel, Army of the United States). 

Pierce Horton Camp, Infantry. 

Roy Alfonso Carter, Field Artillery. 

Thomas Edmund Mahoney Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Frank: Seymoure Ross, Infantry. 

Frank Adolphus Hollingshead, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps. 

Pearne Clark Wilders, Infantry. 

Edward Harleston deSaussure, Cavalry. 

Volney Winfield Wortman, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

John Farmer Brinson, Infantry. 

Edward Page Lukert, Infantry. 

Ernest Thomas Hayes, Field Artillery. 

Allen Bonham Hicklin, Field Artillery. 

Cortlandt Knickman Krams, Infantry. 

Charles W. Fake, Cavalry. 

Castle Hobart Farish, Finance Department. 

Clifford Durward Overfelt, Infantry. 

George Van Studdiford, Finance Depart- 
ment. 

William Byron Walter, Field Artillery. 

James Notestein, Infantry. 
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Robert Henry Knapp, Field Artillery. 
Harold Jackson Guernsey, Field Artillery. 
John Glenn Brackinridge, Adjutant Gen- 
eral's Department. 
Francis Gerard Brink, Infantry. 
Easom Jackson Bond, Infantry. 
Gilbert Procter, Infantry (temporary lieu- 
tenant colonel, Army of the United States). 
Fabius Henry Kohloss, Corps of Engineers. 
Garland Thomas Rowland, Ordnance De- 
partment. 
Ambrose Franklin White, Infantry. 
Ray Homer Larkins, Finance Department. 
Harry Louis Vitzthum, Signal Corps. 
Lee Caraway Bizzell, Infantry. 
Marion Milton Pharr, Field Artillery. 
George Frye Herbert, Adjutant General's 
Department. 
James Victor Gagne, Cavalry. 
Carnes Lee, Infantry. 
James Courtney Browne, Quartermaster 
Corps. 
Paul McDonald Robinett, Cavalry. 
Polk Johnson Atkinson, Field Artillery. 
Frank Norman Mallory, Infantry. 
Edmund Rucks Shugart, Infantry. 
Ulmont William Holly, Infantry. 
Clough Farrar Gee, Quartermaster Corps. 
Truman Casper Thorson, Infantry. 
George Irving Back, Signal Corps. 
John Monroe Hamilton, Field Artillery. 


TO BE A CAPTAIN 
Donald Manzanato Schorr, Cavalry. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


MEDICAL CORPS 


Robert Walker Robinson to be a captain 
Medical Corps (captain, Army of the United 
States). 

Francis Wilson Regnier to be a captain, 
Medical Corps (captain, Army of the United 
States), subject to examination required by 
law. 


CHAPLAINS 


Clifford Lore Miller to be a colonel, United 
States Army, subject to examination required 
by law. 


APPOINTMENT TO TEMPORARY RANK IN THE 
Am CORPS, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


Idwal Hubert Edwards to be a colonel, Air 
Corps. 


‘TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


TO BE MAJOR GENERALS 


Walter Evans Prosser 
Donald Gameron Cubbison 
Clarence Self Ridley 
William Edgar Shedd 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 


Ralph McTyeire Pennell 
Donald Allister Robinson 
Leroy Pierce Collins 

Jesse Cyrus Drain 
Marshall Guion Randol 
John Wesley Niesz Schulz 
Olin Harrington Longino 
George Fieming Mcore 
Donald Hilary Connolly 
Ralph Edward Haines 
Alvan Cullom Gillem, Jr. 
Philip Bracken Fleming 
Charles Philip Hall 
Henry Terrell, Jr. 

Russell Lamonte Maxwell 
Wade Hampton Hais:ip 
Harry James Malony 
Junius Wallace Jones 
Brehon Burke Somervell 
George Churchill Kenney 


REAPPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE 
CORPS OF THE ARMY 
Richard Coke Marshall, Jr., to be a brigadier 
general, Reserve. 


Benedict Crowell to be a brigadier general, 
inactive Reserve. 
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APPOINTMENTS IN THE NATIONAL GUARD OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS, NATIONAL GUARD 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
George Murrell Alexander 
William Squier Wood 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 


TO BE LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 
Easton B. Noble 
Edward D. Killian 
Joseph O. Christian 
Howard B. Beckwith 
David A. Sooy 


TO BE ASSISTANT DENTAL SURGEONS 


Walter W. Dann 
Wade H. Morgan, Jr. 
William A. Newman 
Edward J. OReilly 
Walter B. Martin 
Ralph W. E. Cox, Jr. 
Ralph B. Haynes 
Leonard E. Johnson 
Prank T. Wais 

Lynn H. Rodenbarger 
Linzy LeR. Willis 
Karol I. Andreve 
Robert G. Herthneck 
Eugene T. Nealon 
Cline O. Williams 
James C. Cherault 
Donald W. Thompson 
Nicholas C. Nelson 
George D. Vineyard 
Charles D. Hemphill 
Joseph M. Clements 
John H. McEachren 
Hugh J. Millgard 
Elmo F. Ostermeier 
John O. Booth 

Roy E. Schaeffer 
Robert D. Schindler 


TO BE LIEUTENANTS 


William D. Kelly 

Dale R. Frakes 

Milton F. Pavlic 

Richard H. Blair 

Harry G. Moore 

Mark E. Dennett 

DeWitt C. McIver, Jr, 

Michael B. O’Connor 

Norman J. Sampson 

Martin M. Koivisto 

John A. Moore 

Robert B. Moore 

John F. Fairbanks, Jr, 

Nathaniel M. Dial 

Charles E. Robertson 

Julian S. Hatcher, Jr, 

Earnest G. Campbell 

James H. Fortune, Jr. 

Thomas H. Moorer 

Arnold F. Schade 

Gordon Campbell to be a lieutenant com- 
mander. 

Lawrence Smith to be a passed assistant 
Paymaster, with the rank of lieutenant. 


POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
Paul B. Garrett, Okolona, 
Eva B. Bird, Wilmar. 
CALIFORNIA 


Herbert L. Hartman, Boulder Creek, 
William M. Patterson, Lakeport, 
Richard E. Horton, Loomis, 

Hayden Stephens, Sheepranch, 
Opal Lambert, Summerland, 


DELAWARE 
James W. Conley, Frederica, 
INDIANA 


Grace Cross, Brownstown. 
Hazel H. Applegate, Carmel, 
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Fred H. Banks, Grand View. 
Guy C. Davison, Lewisville. 
Gordon N. Stockdale, Wingate. 


MICHIGAN 


Floyd N. Hubbard, Evart. 
Raymond P. McConnell, Rosebush. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Arthur W. Burt, Biscoe. 


Walter H. Blair, Carolina Beach, 
Frank D. Bell, Tuxedo. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ward Kieser, Wessington Springs. 
TEXAS 


Homer S. Granberry, Douglassville. 
William J. Reeves, Humble, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Heavenly Father, as restless 
hearts, restless wills, and restless minds 
cannot act wisely, we beseech Thee to 
bless us with the quietude of soul; give 
us inward peace as a reward of toil and 
preparation for labor. We confess, 
blessed Lord, that often our faith and 
patience drag like cumbersome loads; 
we pray Thee to open the path which 
every soul may know. Oh, give us calm 
and thoughtful spirits and Thy blessing 
impart as we hear: “This is the way; 
walk ye in it.” Lead us today about the 
circuit of our lives, inspiring us to spir- 
itual heights where our loftiest thought 
and feeling are born of the immortal 
words: Whatsoever things are true; 
whatsoever things are honest; whatso- 
ever things are just; whatsoever things 
are pure; whatsoever things are of good 
report; whatsoever things are lovely, 
think on these things. In the name of 
our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 60 
to amend th2 Internal Revenue Code. 

The Clerk read the title of the House 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the House 
joint resolution? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman explain what this is? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of the joint resolution is this: 
You will remember the Internal Revenue 
Code became law in February 1939. I 
think the wisdom of its enactment has 
been justified by experience and is unani- 
mously approved by the courts, the tax- 
payers, the bar, and the Treasury. There 
has been no complaint, as far as I have 
heard, of the enactment of the revenue 
code. At the time it was enacted, how- 
ever, some Members, and I think per- 
haps the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 


MIcHENER], was one who, while having 


no objection to the objectives sought, ex- 
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pressed the fear that in spite of all the 
caution exercised by the codifiers that 
perhaps some injustices might be done 
the taxpayer on account of the work not 
having been done thoroughly. Of course, 
we all admitted and it was stated at the 
time that there might be some mistakes 
contained in the codification. However, 
it was intended to make no change in 
substantive law, and it was promised at 
the time, realizing that there might be 
some defects, that if on further examina- 
tion any defects were discovered a bill 
would be brought in to remedy or correct 
any mistakes that might have been made. 
That is the purpose of this resolution. 

I may say further that in all the exami- 
nation made there have only been 17 
errors discovered. The purpose of this 
resolution is not to make any change 
whatever in the original act, but for the 
benefit of the courts, the bar, and the 
Government, and litigants in general, the 
code may be so perfected that it may be 
more helpful to all parties. This House 
joint resolution is intended to carry out 
that purpose. 

I may say that this joint resolution has 
the unanimous approval of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
statements made by the Chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means coin- 
cide with the opinion of the members of 
the committee. When this code was es- 
tablished a year or more ago it was real- 
ized there might be clerical errors appear 
after it had been examined by members 
of the bar and those directly connected 
with the enforcement of the law. The 
report accompanying House Joint Reso- 
lution 60 covers, as we understand and as 
we have been informed by our clerical ex- 
perts, all the errors or omissions that may 
have been discovered from the time the 
code was adopted until the present time. 
We are assured that there is no change 
whatsoever in the interpretation of the 
law. It is simply a clarification or cor- 
rection of clerical mistakes that were 
made when the act was adopted a year 
or so ago. It is a unnimous report from 
the committee. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. There has been no 
change in substantive law? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No. 

Mr. MICHENER. This is merely a 
correction of the law as it was introduced 
and intended to function? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman is 
correct. , 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. As indicated by the 
chairman of the committee and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREAD- 
way], the ranking minority member, the 
whole purpose of this resolution is to 
correct such clerical errors as have been 
discovered. Just by way of illustration, 
on page 2, line 7, in section 504 (b), 
“strike out the period at the end of the 
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subsection and insert in lieu thereof a 
semicolon.” 

That is illustrative of the purpose to 
be accomplished by this resolution. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. There are changes 
in the punctuation and a few typograph- 
ical errors, and things like that, which 
have been discovered on further study. 
It is carrying out what was promised by 
the proponents of the act at that time. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Does it do anything in or- 
der to simplify or to make the bill more 
understandable to the average citizen? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That was one of 
the purposes of the codification, to make 
it easier for the taxpayer to determine 
existing law. The purpose of this bill 
is to further carry out the intent in the 
original act. 

Mr. RICH. I find that so many, many 
people who go to make out their income 
tax, both personal and for corporations, 
find it so complicated and so difficult 
of understanding to the average citizen, 
that they are compelled to go to an effi- 
ciency man or a tax expert in order to 
make out their income-tax returns. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. There is nothing in 
this in the way of amendment to the law. 
That is not the intent or purpose of this 
resolution at all. That would have to be 
by amendment to the law. There is no 
substantive change in the original act. 
It makes no change whatever in the law. 

Mr. RICH. In the future, in making 
out these income-tax laws, let us try to 
make them as simple as we can so that 
people can understand them. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Much as that might 
be desired, there is nothing in the pend- 
ing legislation relating to the simplifica- 
tion of tax returns. 

Mr. TREADWAY. With reference to 
the remarks made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania as to the complication of 
making tax returns and the complicated 
nature of the law, I would remind him 
that when the last income-tax bill was 
before the House, in the course of some 
feeble remarks I made reference to the 
fact that we were setting up a new class 
of millionaires in this country, namely, 
the tax experts who represented them- 
selves as understanding the tax laws, par- 
ticularly the last enactment. If they had 
that understanding they could easily be- 
come millionaires. That, of course, has 
nothing to do with the pending resolu- 
tion, but we all look forward to the time 
when these complications can be relieved 
1 tax language become understand- 
able. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The pending reso- 
lution does not deal with that matter in 
any way whatever. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 60 

Resolved, etc., That the Internal Revenue 
Code, as amended, be amended as follows: 

In section 27 (c), insert “1936 or” before 
“1937.” 

In section 113 (a) (11), insert “or the 
Revenue Act of 1938, 52 Stat. 508,” after 
“49 Stat. 1698.” 

In section 113 (a) (11), insert “or the 
Revenue Act of 1938” at the end of the third 
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sentence and after “the Revenue Act of 1936” 
wherever it appears in the last sentence. 

In section 504 (a), insert “or of section 405 
of the Revenue Act of 1938” after “subsec- 
tion (c) of this section.” 

In section 504 (a), insert “or under title 
IA of the Revenue Act of 1938” after “under 
this subchapter.” 

In section 504 (a), insert “beginning after 
December 31, 1937” after “any preceding tax- 
able year.” 

In section 504 (b), strike out the period at 
the end of the subsection and insert in lieu 
thereof a semicolon. 

In section 504 (c) (3) (A), insert before 
the closing mark of parenthesis the follow- 
ing: “or, in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning in 1939, by the amount allowed under 
section 405 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1938 
in the computation of the tax under title 
IA of such act for a taxable year beginning 
prior to January 1, 1939.” 

In section 506 (c) (2) (A), insert after 
“or both” the following: “of this section or 
section 407 of the Revenue Act of 1938.” 

In section 506 (c) (2) (B), insert after 
“or both”, the following: “of this section or 
section 407 of the Revenue Act of 1988.“ 

In section 812 (c), insert “or under title 
III of the Revenue Act of 1932 (47 Stat. 245) 
after “under chapter 4.” 

In section 813 (a) (2), insert “or chapter 


4” before the period at the end of the head- * 


ing. 
In section 813 (a) (2), strike out “chapter 
3“ and insert in lieu thereof “this sub- 
chapter.” 

In section 813 (a) (2), insert “or under 
title III of the Revenue Act of 1932, 47 Stat. 
245,“ after “under chapter 4” where it first 
appears. 

In section 813 (a) (2), insert “or under title 
III of the Revenue Act of 1932“ after “under 
chapter 4” wherever it appears thereafter. 

In section 813 (a) (2), insert “or 860” after 
“810" wherever it appears. 

In section 813 (b), imsert “or 860” after 
“810” wherever it appears. 

In section 861 (a) (2), insert “or under 
title III of the Revenue Act of 1932, 47 Stat. 
245,” after “under chapter 4.” 

In section 936 (b), insert “or under title III 
of the Revenue Act of 1932, 47 Stat. 245,” 
after “under chapter 4” where it first appears. 

In section 936 (b). insert “or under title 
III of the Revenue Act of 1932” after “under 
chapter 4” wherever it appears thereafter. 

In section 936 (b), strike out “813 (b)“ 
from the end of paragraph (1) and insert in 
neu thereof “813 (a) (2).” 

In section 1536, strike out 3762“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “3661.” 

Amend that part of section 1805 following 
the paragraph defining the term “silver bul- 
lion” to read as follows: 

“The term ‘person’ means an individual, 
partnership, association, or corporation. 

“The Secretary is authorized to issue, with 
the approval of the President, such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary may deem neces- 
sary or proper to carry out the purposes of 
this section.” 

In section 2887, strike out by“ preceding 
“the tax paid stamp” in the next to the last 
sentence of the second paragraph and insert 
in lieu thereof “of.” 

In section 2901 (b), strike out “any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated” 
from the end of the second sentence and 
insert in lieu thereof “annual appropriations 
from the general fund of the Treasury.” 

In section 3170, strike out “or” where it 
appears immediately before “by any law.” 

Sec. 2. The sections of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code amended by this joint resolution 
shall have effect as if such sections, as so 
amended, had been enacted in the Internal 
Revenue Code on February 10, 1939. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
1 to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Gatruincs addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to include therein 
a report from the Census Bureau and the 
remarks of Dr. Calvert L. Dedrick before 
our committee. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
intention when we get into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole today to ask unani- 
mous consent to make some remarks on 
the youth problem. 

I ask unanimous consent at this time 
that I may revise and extend the remarks 
I expect to make and insert therein cer- 
tain printed material. 

The Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a news release from 
the Agricultural Department. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a letter from Mr. Joseph 
Scott, president of the American Con- 
gress on Unity and Independence of 
Treland. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks and to include therein 
an excerpt from the speech of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. McLeop] 
and other matters. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. È 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a news article from the New 
York Times. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I expect 
to address the Committee of the Whole 
this afternoon and ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time to revise and extend the 
remarks I expect to make and to include 
therein the chapter on the sugar pro- 
gram from the Department of Agricul- 
ture report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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UNITED STATES AID TO BRITAIN 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, an important contribution to 
national unity would be made if the bill 
to aid the British, now pending in an- 
other body, were amended to provide not 
merely that there shall be consultation 
before our naval and military equipment 
is disposed of but to require that the 
Chiefs of the respective staffs state in 


writing that such equipment can be 


spared. My remarks are occasioned by 
the articles appearing in the papers yes- 
terday evening and this morning point- 
ing out that the opinion of one man that 
5 or 10 destroyers should be sent to Brit- 
ain monthly is contradicted by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. The Secretary said 
that, without commenting on any par- 
ticular statement, he was against de- 
pleting our fleet further. These articles 
further state that we now have 160 de- 
stroyers, of which only 85 are new, and 
of the others of World War vintage more 
than 40 have been converted into mine 
sweepers and other auxiliary craft. 
These reports further state that only 14 
will be added to the fleet during 1941 
and only 45 in 1942. How, then; can we 
send 10 a month? Mr. Speaker, as I 
said in the debate on the bill, the Chiefs 
of the Army and Navy should certify as 
to what equipment can be spared. Such 
a guarantee would go far toward bring- 
ing national unity. [Applause.] 
[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial, The Man Lincoin, 
which appeared yesterday in the Evening 
News, of Paterson, N. J. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a very able address by our col- 
league the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. JosepH W. Martin], delivered 
at the Lincoln Day banquet in Washing- 
ton last evening. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Record on 
two different subjects. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. SHAFER]? 

There was no Objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Record and to include 
a letter that I have written to the At- 
torney General in reference to Harry 
Bridges. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LELAND M. Forp]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LELAND M. Forp]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. Forp addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs]? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE AND PRIVILEGES OF THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of privilege of the House 
and also a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
have a resolution? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
submit the resolution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I would like to be 
heard on the question. 

The SPEAKER. If it is a question of 
personal privilege, the gentleman does 
not have to submit a resolution, but if it 
is a matter of the privileges of the House, 
he does. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I understand 
that. The question raised involves both 
the privilege of the House and of a 
Member. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman 
wants to state a question of personal 
privilege, he may. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, February 11, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DicxsTetn], while 
the House was in session (RECORD 894), 
was recognized by the Chair, took his 
place in the well of the House, and the 
following occurred: 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to advise 
the House of a few facts that have come under 
my observation with respect to the so-called 
Dies committee which I believe has been se- 
riously affecting the democracies and the 
people’s rights under the Constitution. 

I charge specifically that the Dies commit- 
tee not only violated the Constitution, but 
violated the Bill of Rights—or that this was 
done by men who were under their wing. 

I also charge that they have a flock of po- 
litical investigators who could not investigate 
any real trouble, men who are sitting around 
all day smoking pipes, yet carried on the pay 
roll at between $300 and $600 a month. 

I charge that the Dies committee has 
squandered at least $100,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
New York yield to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan to submit a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I do not, Mr. Speaker. 
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Mr. Horrman. I make a point of order, 
then, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. Horrman. I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from New York is out of 
order when he charges a committee of the 
House with violating the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from New 
York is entitled to state his opinion. The 
gentleman from New York will proceed. 


Later, and while the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] was address- 
ing the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN] arose, demanded 
that certain words uttered by the gentle- 
from from New York, subsequent to the 
statement quoted above be taken down. 
The words were taken down, and later 
the gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
RANKIN] (Recorp 894) moved “to ex- 
punge the entire speech of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] 
from the Recorp.” Subsequently the 
motion of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi was agreed to (Recorp 899). The 
Record does not contain the remarks of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. DICK- 
STEIN], the point of order made by the 
member from the Fourth Congressional 
District of Michigan, nor the ruling of the 
Speaker thereon, and the RECORD as 
printed on pages 894 and 899 under date 
of February 11, 1941, is not a true record 
of the proceedings and which, under the 
ruling of the Speaker, did not violate the 
rules of the House. I therefore will send 
to the Clerk’s desk a resolution, the 
material part of which resolution is as 
follows: 


Resolved, That. the following remarks, 
which were made on the floor of the House 
on February 11, 1941, be printed in the per- 
manent edition of the Recorp at the proper 
place, that is, after the line, “Mr. DICKSTEIN 
addressed the House.” and prior to the line 
reading, “Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi (inter- 
rupting). Mr. Speaker, we are not going to 
stand for everything; I demand that those 
words be taken down” (on page 932), insert 
the following, to wit: 

“Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ad- 
vise the House of a few facts that have come 
under my observation with respect to the 
so-called Dies committee, which I believe has 
been seriously affecting the democracies and 
the people’s rights under the Constitution. 

“I charge specifically that the Dies commit- 
tee not only violated the Constitution but 
violated the Bill of Rights—or that this was 
done by men who were under their wing. 

“I also charge that they have a flock of 
political investigators who could not inves- 
tigate any real trouble—men who are sitting 
around all day smoking pipes, yet carried on 
the pay roll at between $300 and $600 a 
month. 

“I charge that the Dies committee has 
squandered at least $100,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

“Mr. HorrMan. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

“The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
New York yield to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan to submit a parliamentary inquiry? 

“Mr. DICKSTEIN. I do not, Mr. Speaker. 

“Mr. HOFFMAN. I make a point of order 
then, Mr. Speaker. 

“The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

“Mr. HOFFMAN. I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from New York is out 
of order when he charges a committee of the 
House with violating the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. 

“The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
York is entitled to state his opinion. The 
gentleman from New York will proceed.” 
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The omission of the proceedings just 
referred to raises a question of privilege 
of the House and also a question of per- 
sonal privilege for the following reasons: 

First. The omission from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of the proceedings referred 
to involves the integrity of the record of 
the House. 

Second. The first amendment to the 
Constitution provides that, “Congress 
shall make no law * * * abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press.” 

Congress is the creature of the Con- 
stitution, it has no power except as that 
power is derived from the Constitution. 
The creator cannot delegate, certainly 
Congress cannot exercise, a power which 
would destroy a prohibition of power con- 
tained in the Constitution itself. 

It will be said that section 5 of article I 
expressly provides that “each House may 
determine the rules of its proceedings.” 
That is quite true, but apparently the 
only rule which Congress has made and 
which is here applicable refers to im- 
proper or disorderly remarks and the 
remarks to which attention has been 
called were held by the Speaker to be 
neither improper nor disorderly. More- 
over, it is doubtful that the power granted 
in the section just referred to could de- 
stroy the effect of the first amendment. 
If it conflicts, the latter must stand. 

No claim is made that any Member has 
a constitutional right to violate the rules 
of decorum, of common decency, of 
proper debate by virtue of the constitu- 
tional provision guaranteeing freedom of 
speech and of the press. The constitu- 
tional guaranty does, however, extend to, 
and protect, Members of the House, so 
long as, having obtained the floor in a 
proper manner, he in speaking does not 
violate the rules of the House. 

From the transcript which has been 
read, it will be noted that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] obtained 
permission to speak, and up to the time 
the point of order was made by the Mem- 
ber from the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan, was, according to the 
ruling of the Speaker, proceeding prop- 
erly under the rules of the House. 

No one has contended, no one can suc- 
cessfully contend, that the Member of 
the Fourth Congressional District of 
Michigan did not properly obtain the 
floor or that he was speaking in violation 
of the rules of the House. No one con- 
tends that the Speaker in passing upon 
the point of order was not acting within 
the authority granted him or that he was 
acting in violation of the rules of the 
House. 

The remarks which give occasion for 
the raising of this question of personal 
privilege are in themselves of little or no 
importance. The point of order made by 
the gentleman from Michigan is of no 
great moment; but the action of the 
House in expunging from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a part of a speech of the 
gentleman from New York, which the 
Speaker ruled was in order, in expunging 
the point of order and the Speaker’s com- 
ments and decision thereon, establishes 
a precedent, which may undermine the 
right of free speech and a free press. 

These are times of emergency; these 
are days which try men’s tempers. Oc- 
casions arise when unfounded charges 
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are made. Men say things which arouse 
animosity, give rise to actions which in 
more sober moments would not be taken. 
As we enter upon this period of greatly 
intensified feeling, as we are about, as it 
seems, to engage in a war to preserve civil 
rights throughout the world; if, as the 
President said, speaking to this Congress, 
we are to do out utmost to preserve free- 
dom of speech, of the press throughout 
the world, then certainly here at home a 
Representative of the people should not 
have his statements made on the floor 
of the House in compliance with the 
ruling of the Speaker—the statement of 
the Speaker—stricken from the Recorp 
in violation of the constitutional guar- 
anty. ; 

If unimportant proceedings of this body 
can be stricken from the Recorp in vio- 
lation of the fundamental law of the 
land, there is no assurance that later, on 
some other occasion, with passion 
whipped high in debate, a similar course 
will not be followed when the issue is 
vitally important to the welfare of our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, let me repeat. My point is 
that the House had no authority or power 
to expunge the whole speech, the point 
of order, the remarks of the Speaker, 
and that the right of free speech and a 
free press guaranteed by the Constitution 
should not be thus violated. The Con- 
gress is nothing more than the creature 
of the Constitution, and so long as a 
Member proceeds in accordance with 
the rules of the House, as the gentle- 
man from New York did proceed up to 
that time, as the Member from Michigan 
proceeded in raising the point of order, 
and as the Speaker of the House pro- 
ceeded in ruling upon the point of order, 
the House has no authority to strike from 
the Recorp the proper remarks of the 
gentleman from New York, the proper 
remarks of the Member from Michigan 
nor the proper remarks of the Speaker. 
It is of little moment as to the importance 
of the words contained in the remarks. 
It makes no difference in this discussion 
whether they were material, unimpor- 
tant, or utterly absurd. 

The point is that if the House can ex- 
punge from the Record proper remarks 
made by a representative of the people 
on the floor of the House and the ruling 
of the Chair thereon on one occasion, 
then on a more important occasion the 
House may follow that procedure. For 
example, if today or tomorrow a Member 
of the House rises and makes a talk on 
any subject, a talk which is proper, then 
it follows that the House, under this 
precedent just established, can expunge 
those remarks. That is clearly beyond 
any power granted the House under the 
Constitution, The purpose of this reso- 
lution is to include remarks which were 
proper—the ruling of the Speaker. It 
has no purpose other than to prevent 
the establishment of a bad precedent 
which will trouble the House later. 

The SPEAKER. Permit the Chair to 
state to the gentleman from Michigan 
that the Constitution itself gives the 
House authority to establish rules for its 
own procedure. As far as expunging un- 
parliamentary remarks from the RECORD 
is concerned, either in whole or in part, 
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that has been done by the House for 


many, many years. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is all very well, 
but the Congress must exercise that 
power within the limits imposed by the 
Constitution itself and those rules or 
precedents established should not be per- 
mitted to contravene the provisions of 
the Constitution. What becomes of the 
doctrine of free speech if the Congress 
itself can wipe off the Record the speech 
of any Member even though those re- 
marks are in accord with the rules of the 
House? If the remarks made by the 
Speaker in ruling upon the point of order 
made by the Member from Michigan 
were in contravention of any rule of the 
House, I would say the House then had 
authority to expunge them, but so long 
as those remarks did not violate any rule 
of the House, and so long as they are 
proper, and they were proper, according 
to the ruling of the Speaker, from which 
no appeal was taken, then, certainly, the 
House cannot, so long as the constitu- 
tional guaranty of free speech remains 
under the power granted to make rules, 
expunge something which is lawful and 
which is proper. Moreover, there is no 
rule of the House giving the House au- 
thority to expunge remarks which are 
proper in form and substance. 

The SPEAKER. The House took the 
responsibility, and did it. The Chair 
would not undertake to undo what the 
House has done; and, as the Chair stated 
previously, it has been done many times 
before, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is there 
not a difference between the Journal and 
the Record, and is not the Journal the 
only thing that is referred to in the Con- 
stitution? 

Te SPEAKER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
be indulged one moment further? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am talking about 
the first amendment to the Constitution, 
which guarantees to everyone the right 
of free speech and the right of a free 
press and the right to have his remarks 
reported so long as they are in accord 
with and do not violate any rules of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. LUDLOW]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did the Chair rule on 
the question of privilege of the House? 

The SPEAKER. I did not know the 
gentleman had raised such a question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I raised a question of 
the privilege of the House. The House 
has not passed upon that question raised 
by the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The House would 
have to decide that, and, in the opinion 
of the Chair, the House did decide the 
matter when it expunged the remarks 
from the Recorp. The Chair thinks, 
under the circumstances, that the proper 
way to reopen the question would be by 
a motion to reconsider the vote whereby 
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the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN] was adopted. The 
Chair is of the opinion that inasmuch as 
the question raised by the gentleman 
from Michigan was decided by a vote of 
the House on a proper motion, that he 
does not now present a question cf privi- 
lege of the House or of personal privilege. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3205) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, and for other 
purposes; and pending that, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that general de- 
bate continue without limitation for the 
present, one-half to be controlled by the 
gentleman from New York and one-half 
by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3205, with 
Mr, Gavaaan in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. NELSON]. 


THE PROBLEM OF YOUTH 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, during 
16 years I have taken but little time on 
the floor of this House. I should not 
now take the time but for my faith in 
youth and my fear for youth. It is not 
my thought to condone or to condemn 
or to criticize. During the past week 
attention has been attracted to certain 
youth movements here in Washington. 
Mr. Chairman, I know youth. I live 
among young people. My home in Co- 
lumbia, Mo., is surrounded by the grounds 
of the University of Missouri. My near- 
est neighbors are young men of a well- 
known national fraternity, and are my 
friends. I live within sound of 50 or 
60 fraternity and sorority groups. At- 
tending 2 nationally known colleges for 
women are 2,000 other students, practi- 
cally every State being represented. 
Knowing young people as I do, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the noisy, the 
loud, the discourteous, a part of the 
group here a few days ago were not 
representative of the youth of America. 
[Applause.] They were no more repre- 
sentative of the youth of America than 
Jesse James was representative of his 
generation in Missouri. 

It has been said that when a dog wags 
its tail, that is not news, but when the 
tail wags a dog that is news. I spent a 
good many years in journalism. It is 
the unusual that attracts attention. You 
and I know that one unusual, unruly 
Member of Congress may attract the at- 
tention of the entire country and bring 
others into disrepute. One preacher may 
make a mistake and his name gets into 
the papers, but little is said of the men 
of God who fearlessly perform their 
duties. One banker may abscond and the 
papers tell of his acts, but a thousand 
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bankers carefully and honestly look after 
their duties. You and I, if we have all of 
our teeth, have 32. We think only of the 
1 that aches or gives us trouble. So with 
youth, we think only of the youth who is 
loud and who comes to Washington or 
goes elsewhere and makes what you and 
I know to be serious mistakes. 

I wish we could have the enthusiasm 
of youth and the wisdom of age. I have 
had some experience with youth. In 
my home city we have a rather active 
pacifist or peace group. Two years ago, 
under the leadership of a young woman, 
who said she came from Vassar College, 
this group was against me in my home 
town and on election day picketed the 
polls against me, but against youth as a 
whole I hold no resentment. Instead, 
I want with all my heart to be of help. 
I do wish, though, that youth did not 
so freely fumble the facts. I like what 
Secretary Stimson said a day or two 
ago when he met a youth group just 
outside his office and suggested that they 
be sure of the facts. 

“The Good Book says, ‘Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.“ That is what we need today in 
our country perhaps most of all—the 
truth.” - 

I would emphasize thz.t I hold no brief 
for the youth who is disrespectful. I 
have only condemnation for those young 
people who came here and booed snd 
hissed the name of the President of the 
United States. I wish they might take 
a lesson from Mr. Willkie who, in his 
testimony before the Senate committee, 
when he was asked something about his 
opposition to the President of the United 
States in the last campaign, said, “But 
he is my President.” That should be the 
feeling of every man and woman, boy 
and girl in America. I have no patience 
with “isms” in this country. There is 
room for Americanism and no other 
“ism.” 

If we are to learn what is the matter 
with youth, some youth; if we are to 
find a remedy, and correct the evil, we 
first must discover the cause. If they are 
wrong, who got them wrong and who can 
set them right? I doubt if we shall 
find very much of that cause among 
youth, confused as they may be in a 
world of chaos and change. Rather 
will it be found among the older people 
of our country. And it is about the older 
people that I wish, in part, to talk in the 
time that I am to take. There we must 
seek one of the sources of our troubles. 

Mr. Chairman, again referring to 
young people, we owe it to them to deal 
frankly with them. Several came into 
my office a few days ago. I sincerely de- 
sired to hear their story and to infiuence 
them for right. I invited them to be 
seated. We talked together. As two or 
three acting as spokesmen expressed 
their views I said, “You are mistaken 
about this thing.” 

In fairness, we have to deal frankly 
with these young people. One of these 
young fellows said to me, “I believe we 
know something about this situation; we 
a way of finding out things.” My reply 
was, “My young friend, you are confident 
now, but you will know a lot more 50 or 
60 years from now, if you live that long. 
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I would rather take the advice of the 
greatest peace advocate in all the world, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, than to 
take your advice.” 

I am reminded of another young man 
who came to my Office a year ago. He 
was from my home district. I had 
helped him secure a position at the air- 
port. He came in complaining that he 
did not like the work. I suggested that 
if dissatisfied he should resign. At the 
time referred to the House was consid- 
ering repeal of the Neutrality Act. 
Commenting, he volunteered the opin- 
ion that Congress was about to make a 
big mistake. My reply was, “If we do 
not take such action, then in my opin- 
ion Uncle Sam will have a different job 
for you.” He answered, in effect, “I 
don’t know that Uncle Sam will get me 
when he calls for me.” Resenting the 
attitude and answer of this young man, 
big, strong, and a fine specimen of man- 
hood, I asked, “Did anybody ever call 
you yellow?” He said, No; nobody ever 
did.” Then I asked him whether any- 
body ever called him a definite brand of 
yellow, the meaning of which is under- 
stood. He answered that nobody ever 
had. “I am telling you that while in 
the employ of the Government and hold- 
ing the views expressed, you classify 
yourself as yellow. When you want to 
come back and talk to me as you should, 
you will be welcome, but my advice is 
that you go now and think it over.” 
Before he went I asked him one ques- 
tion. I knew where he had attended 
college. It was not in my home city. 
I asked, “Is there a peace group in the 
college you attended?” He answered in 
the affirmative. He frankly stated that 
he had been affiliated with the group 
referred to. I said to him, “You have 
been under the wrong influence. Think 
it over.” Now, here is what I am happy 
to tell you. About a month later that 
young man, honest, misguided for the 
time being, but splendid and fine, came 
back and said, Mr. Netson, I want to 
thank you for what you said to me,” and 
the best part of the story is that he gave 
up his job and enlisted and is now in the 
service of his country. [Applause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am very much 
interested in the remarks the gentleman 
made about conditions in his home town. 
I understood him to say that at an elec- 
tion there were students who picketed the 
polling places. Would the gentleman 
care to explain that to the rest of us a 
little bit? It seems to me that was a 
very uncalled-for procedure on the part 
of those students. 

Mr. NELSON. In the short time I 
have I shall explain it briefly. This peace 
group submitted a questionnaire to me 
about a month before the election, and 
three or four of them came to see me, 


‘among them the young girl from Vassar 


College. They asked me whether I was 
going to sign the questionnaire, and I 
explained that I never sign question- 
naires of any kind. 

Then, on my invitation, they sat down, 
and we talked pleasantly together for 
perhaps an hour. I asked, “Do you care 
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to have a statement as to my position? 
If so, I will be happy to give it to you. 
When do you want it?” They named 
the date. I dictated this statement to my 
secretary, and before the time specified 
my reply went to that group. Some 3 
days before election, however, that group 
got out a statement to the effect that I 
had refused to make any public answer 
or to reply to them in any way. 

Lest the wrong impression be created, 
I want to make it plain that the Univer- 
sity of Missouri does not encourage the 
activities of peace action groups, such as 
referred to. Far from it. No university 
professor or college teacher in my home 
city and who may encourage doubtfully 
roete youth movements is representa- 

ve. 

Speaking generally, I should like to 
have a provision to the effect that every 
member of the faculty in a school sup- 
ported in whole or in part by public funds 
must be a real American, believing in 
the flag and the things for which it 
stands. [Applause.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. RICH. As I understand it, in our 
State no one is permitted to picket the 
polls. I wonder if in the State of Mis- 
souri they are permitted to do that? 

Mr. NELSON. I believe there is noth- 
ing to prevent it so long as the pickets 
stand back the required distance from 
the polls. I may add that on the morn- 
ing in question the local police, good 
friends of mine, members of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars and the American 
Legion asked me, “What do you want to 
have done?” I said, “Nothing. Just see 
that those young people, misguided as 
they are, observe the law; take their 
names and addresses.” 

You and I have to remember that it is 
disease and not health that is contagious. 
In dealing with young people we have to 
try to get the dangerous element out. 
Most of that dangerous element is to be 
found among the older groups in this 
country rather than among the young 
people themselves. [Applause.] One 
thing we need is more of the influence of 
Dan Beard and less of the influence of 
Harry Bridges. [Applause.] 

You remember the parable in the Bible 
of the lost sheep. It was not a lamb that 
went astray. It was a sheep that was lost. 

I have been interested in the story of 
the prodigal son. I never thought a 
great deal of that boy. He reminded me 
of my own boyhood. I dare say that you 
and I—and we are only common, every- 
day people, after all—when we got home 
from the district school, if you traveled 
the distance that I traveled in going to 
school and returning home, probably 
asked two questions when you got back 
home. The first question was, “Where is 
mother?” And the second question was, 
“Can I have something to eat?” Yes; it 
was “can.” No; I never thought so much 
of that prodigal son. He just got hungry 
and went home. Reading that story, I 
am thinking of the greatest personage in 
all the world, a homekeeping mother, 
the mother who kept a home for her boy 
when he got ready to come back home, 
CApplause.] 
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My friends, if we seek a cure for some 
of the dangers of youth today we have to 
go back to those old Christian mothers 
and fathers. I have spoken of university 
training. I addressed a group of young 
men in the University of Missouri not 
long ago. I said, “Fellows, if I had my 
way, alongside of every university of 
learning in the United States I sometimes 
feel that we should set up a university of 
unlearning. All of us need to go back to 
the shop or to the farm or the old home 
and once more get our feet on the 
ground.” 

Let us consider some of the things that 
have affected youth. When the first 
census was taken America was an agri- 
cultural country. Today we are an in- 
dustrial nation. The father once worked 
with his son in the shop, on the farm, 
and elsewhere. Today there is but little 
father-and-son comradeship even on the 
farm, for machinery has largely come 
to take the place of men. 

Modern conveniences have separated 
the family. I can recall when I was a 
boy on the old home farm, the fireplace, 
I can see my father on one side, my 
mother on the other, and six boys gath- 
ered around in the family circle. Today 
with modern conveniences, with com- 
forts in every room, the family is largely 
separated. Here is one trouble: The 
modern home has become too much of a 
filling station instead of a service sta- 
tion. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman know 
of anything that we might do in the 
home to get the boys and girls to want to 
remain in the home and reestablish in 
the home, like I had in my boyhood days, 
the old family altar, when my father and 
mother brought us together every night 
and brought us into the library of the 
house and spoke to us and talked to us 
and then we had a reading of the Bible 
and a prayer? Sometimes that prayer 
was a little too long for me, but I shall 
never forget it as long as I live. I be- 
lieve we should have some of those things 
in the home today, that if we had those 
things which would cause the children 
to come back we should probably get a 
whole lot further than we should by hav- 
ing so many taprooms. What does the 
gentleman think about that? 

Mr. NELSON. In. reply to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
I may say that while I was reared in much 
the same kind of a home, I realize that 
we probably cannot in all respects return 
to the home conditions of the old days, 
but we can keep the old home influence, 
we can continue the comradeship between 
the mother and father and the young 
folks in the family. This will help solve 
the youth problem. We shall never solve 
it by law alone. There are a lot of things 
we have mistakenly attempted to do by 
law. We have made many mistakes, but 
after all we can very largely overcome 
evil with good. 

One thing we must do is to provide the 
young people of this country with some 
location, some spot he can feel he has 
an interest in. The boy or girl who 
plants a flower or tree or helps build a 
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home, and who in later life knows he can 
come back to that spot and say, “Here is 
where I was born; here is where I lived,” 
will seldom go the way that some of those 
in the group to which I have referred are 
in danger of going. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. O'NEAL, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know who the young people were in 
this group that marched around Wash- 
ington last week. It is not for me to say. 
I do not know how they spell their 
names; I do not know their nationali- 
ties; I do not know whether their parents 
were native-born or whether they were 
the sons and daughters of people who 
came to this country seeking refuge. 
Many of them may have been children 
of foreign-born, but I say to you in all 
frankness, Mr, Chairman, that this is not 
the question. A few of ‘the worst aliens 
in America were born here, and some of 
the best citizens we have came from for- 
eign countries. [Applause.] 

We do not want to find fault with a 
man just because we cannot spell his 
name or pronounce it. It is not the State 
but the state of mind that counts. At 
this time especially we need to take off 
the blind bridles of greed, hatred, and 
prejudice of race, creed, and kind, and 
be a nation united. 

Speaking of the noisy ones in the youth 
groups, I will tell you of some I do not 
believe were there. I will wager that 
there was not a Boy Scout in that 
group. I will go further and venture the 
assertion that there was not a Scout 
of any kind in that group, and not one 
Campfire Girl. I do not believe there was 
a 4-H Club member in that group. I feel 
confident that there was not a Future 
Farmer in that group. I do not believe 
there was one son of a member of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in that group. 
I do not believe there was one son of a 
member of the American Legion in that 
group. Were I to attempt to classify 
them I would say that there were a few 
who were radical and were radically 
wrong, some who came just for a joyous 
lark, and others who came through gross 
ignorance and who had been terribly 
misguided. 

As to that ilk in this country, as to 
those teachers of un-Americanism who 
purposely misdirect the youth of America, 
I would have them punished to the full 
extent of the law, and I would have the 
law just as strong as we could make it. 
There is nothing too severe for men who 
endanger the morals and the lives of our 
young people. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Speaking of these people 
who have not been naturalized, I quite 
agree with the gentleman; but it seems 
to me that if the 5,000,000 people we 
just registered as aliens wanted to be- 
come good American citizens they should 
seek naturalization. If they like this 
country as a place to live, if they like 
our life and institutions they should 
affiliate themselves with us. If not, 
when the time expires they ought to go 
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back to their own shores and not re- 
main here. If they want to stay here 
they should become naturalized and be- 
come good, sound American citizens. 

Mr. NELSON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I believe that the man who en- 
joys the benefits and privileges of 
America should share in its responsi- 
bilities and be a real American citizen. 

I cannot quite understand, Mr. Chair- 
man, the attitude of many of the youth 
today who are out of step, so to speak. 
At no other time in the history of our 
country has as much been done for 
young people as during the Roosevelt 
administrations. More than 2,000,000 
young men have gone through the C, 
C. C. camps. I believe in these camps. 
A few years ago, when an order had 
been prepared to close 500 of these 
camps immediately with the closing of 
others to follow, I was named as one of 
a committee of 8 along with the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. NicHots], 
and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
JOHNSON], and 3 or 4 others, to see that 
the camps were not closed. For 2 days 
we made every effort to have that order 
rescinded, It was rescinded. The camps 
have gone on. 

Young people have been built up 
physically, mentally, and morally. Boys 
and girls in large numbers have shared 
in the benefits of N. Y. A. Many splen- 
did school buildings have been erected. 
In practically every town with any con- 
siderable number of young people we 
have an athletic field or gymnasium. 
In short, much, very much, has been 
done to help the boys and girls who are 
to be the men and women of tomorrow. 
So I say again I cannot understand how 
the few that are finding so much fault 
fail to show appreciation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The Social Secu- 
rity Act was amended last year, and 
properly so, taking the family as a unit 
for benefits, rather than the individual, 
as formerly. That is in line with the 
suggestions the gentleman has made. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. How much does the 
gentleman from Missouri believe the Gov- 
ernment could wisely or properly spend 
on one boy? 

Mr. NELSON. The gentleman has 
asked me a question I cannot answer. I 
am sorry. 

Mr. GIFFORD. May I answer it for 
the gentleman? 

Mr. NELSON. Ido not want to engage 
in a discussion with the gentleman at 
this time. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman spoke 
of the 500 C. C. C. camps that were once 
to be closed by Executive order. It cost 
us at one time $1,200 per boy—now over 
$1,000 per boy. That is pretty liberal. 
Can we not do quite a bit for a boy 
for $300? The N. Y. A. gets only $150 
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compared with that. What justification 
can the gentleman give? 

Mr. NELSON. I personally would not 
attempt to measure the worth of a boy. 
No one can do that, I would not take a 
million for mine. 

I come now to one question: What are 
you and I doing—I do not mean as Mem- 
bers of Congress, but as individuals—for 
boys? I go down the street and see a 
scale. It says, Drop a penny in the slot 
and weigh yourself.” By the way, I no- 
tice the makers have changed the pattern 
somewhat. The old dials were big as din- 
ner plates. Now they are small as watch 
crystals and are half hidden. 

Incidentally, I am told that a great 
many more women are weighing them- 
selves since the change was made, now 
that recordings are not so public. 

It would be well for you and I to weigh 
ourselves today. I do not mean to de- 
termine our weight in pounds. Instead, 
suppose we stop and ask ourselves: 
“What do I weigh as a friend of boys? 
What do I weigh in the minds of the 
youngsters of my own community? 
What do I weigh in the eyes of youth if 
the youth of America knew what I had 
done or had failed to do?” 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I would 
urge that, along with military prepared- 
ness, moral preparedness be stressed. 
Let us not only keep our military-train- 
ing camps clean but keep clean the 
surroundings for the young men who 
go into these camps. We can have the 
swiftest planes, the most powerful guns, 
and the largest battleships, but unless 
they are manned by real men they will 
avail but little. 

In conclusion and in an appeal for 
aid to all youth, the good, the misguided, 
and those of evil intent, if such there 
be, I would urge as appropriate action 
for each of us: 

Let me not sit in a house by the side of the 
road and be a friend to man. 

Let me get out in the road by the side of a 
boy and help him all I can. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have followed the 
course of the so-called aid-to-Britain bill 
here in the House last week very closely. 
I followed the statements that were made 
on behalf of it before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs prior to the time it came 
here. 

Yesterday and the day before it was 
my privilege to read the statement that 
Mr. Wendell Willkie made with reference 
to that measure. I noticed one thing, and 
it made a considerable impression on 
me: Mr. Willkie seemed to have a very 
definite idea of what he wanted to do 
for Great Britain. He wanted to give 
Britain from 5 to 10 destroyers a month. 
He wanted to give them airplanes in very 
considerable quantities. He wanted to 
supply them with everything that we 
could, and he was quite definit- about 
what he wanted us to do. I could not 
help but contrast that position with the 
position taken by the President of the 
United States in the messages that he 
has sent to us, with the statements that 
were made by Mr. Hull, with the state- 
ments made by Secretary Morgenthau, 
with the statements made by Secretary of 
War Stimson, and with the statements 
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made by Secretary of the Navy Knox. 
They all wanted to give aid to Britain, but 
it was impossible to tie them down to 
what they wanted to do. 

I am not endorsing all of the state- 
ments that Mr. Willkie made because, 
frankly, I do not know enough about the 
situation to have a definite idea upon 
the needs that might be there or of the 
capacity of our Government to provide 
them; but I do admire the frankness of 
Mr. Willkie in stating just where he stood 
as compared with the impossible-to-put- 
your-finger-on statements that were 
made by the administration all the way 
down the line and by all the proponents 
of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel those things and 
that attitude of the various ones who 
have made statements upon the subject 
ought to be brought to the attention of 
the country. It is a serious thing when 
you have no definite idea of what you 
want to do yourself to ask the Congress 
to give you the power to determine what 
ought to be done. That is something 
which bothered many of us. It is some- 
thing that kept us upset. It seemed to 
me all the way through that we should 
have had from the administration and 
those in the Cabinet a definite, positive 
statement of what they wanted, and the 
legislation that was brought before us 
should have been based upon a definite, 
positive statement rather than upon an 
indefinite attitude. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. On Mr. Willkie’s recent 
visit to England evidently he has been 
informed by those people over there just 
what they want and what they need. 
Does not the gentleman believe that if 
we want to aid Britain we ought to give 
them the things they need, provided we 
can, and if we have not got them those 
ought to be the things that we should 
try to get ready for them in order to 
give them the greatest amount of aid 
that we can? 

Mr. TABER. We ought at least to 
have that much in mind. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I think 
the gentleman has touched on a very 
vulnerable point, as far as the Congress 
is concerned, for it has been my observa- 
tion that there has been a lack of fac- 
tual information upon which we could 
base a correct conclusion with reference 
to the merits of the legislation. 

Mr. TABER. Or to draft legislation. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Yes. 
The gentleman referred to those who are 
running the affairs of the country, who 
give us a conclusion based upon secret 
information they have, and they expect 
us to swallow the conclusion without 
having the facts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it 
not true that even in England Winston 
Churchill had to go before the Parliament 
and ask it for permission to do certain 
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things, and he had to justify everything 
he has done? 

Mr. TABER. That is true as to most 
things, but not entirely. He has been 
given broad powers that are generally not 
given to any administrator in England. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. But 
it is true that he is called before the Par- 
liament if it wants him to justify any- 
thing? 

Mr. TABER., That is correct. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
also is it not true that under the lease- 
lend bill as it passed the House it vir- 
tually makes the President the director 
of the war, so far as the so-called Allies 
are concerned. This bill, H. R. 1776, 
gives the President the greatest potential 
power any leader ever had. He may be 
not only the Commander in Chief of the 
American Army and Navy, but the com- 
mander in chief and dictator of numerous 
foreign armies and navies. If he does 
not want to give anything to a certain 
country, he may say, “I will not give it to 
you unless you will do so-and-so and 
so-and-so.” 

In the hearings administration wit- 
nesses stated that the President is a good 
trader; it is obvious that he is expected 
to trade. The powers granted to the 
President are very broad and may have 
extremely far-reaching and dangerous 
effects. Those powers, if unwisely used, 
may embark us in a 20-year war, involv- 
ing us in a vast expenditure of money and 
a staggering toll in loss of life and human 
misery. 

Mr. TABER. He is put in a position 
where he can take that position before 
he hands over anything, if he wants to, 
I am not saying that he would do that, 
because I do not know. I would hope 
that he would not even attempt that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
there was nothing in the bill that really 
insured that England would receive even 
a nickel. 

Mr. TABER. That is true. There is 
no definite statement as to what coun- 
tries would be helped. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman from 
New York has referred to the statement 
by Mr. Willkie that this country should 
give from 5 to 10 destroyers a month to 
England in the future. He has criticized 
certain officials of the Government for 
not speaking out definitely. I notice in 
the press this morning that Secretary 
Knox, who is the man who is presumed 
to know about the Navy, says that it 
would be disastrous if this country were 
to give away any more of its destroyers 
at this time. Mr. Willkie retorted that 
he talked with a high authority in the 
Government after he made the request 
for the 5 to 10 destroyers. The press, 
commenting on the matter, states that 
Mr. Willkie only talked with one official 
in high Government authority after he 
gave his 5 to 10 destroyer testimony and 
before leaving Washington, and that au- 
thority was the President. So if we use 
any logic at all and can believe the press, 
we must agree that Secretary Knox says 
it will ruin us to part with additional 
naval destroyers. Now, if the President 
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advised Mr. Willkie, then whom are we 
going to believe, the Secretary of the 
Navy or the “high authority” referred to 
by Mr. Willkie? 

Mr. TABER. It is impossible for me 
to tell. Of course, Secretary Knox would 
not have anything to say about what 
should be given away. It would be up 
to the President entirely, under the Brit- 
ish bill that was passed. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Are we to under- 
stand that the gentleman approves the 
position taken by Mr. Willkie? 

Mr. TABER. No; but I was admiring 
here his frankness in telling us just ex- 
actly what he wants to do, as compared 
with the administration’s secrecy as to 
their position and their intentions and 
their failure to come before the Congress 
and give us frankly a statement of what 
they might want, so that we might pre- 
pare the legislation accordingly, and that 
was the thing that bothered me as much 
as anything about the legislation. It 
does not seem to me that a man who is 
asking for as broad powers as the Presi- 
dent did should take the position that he 
did and ask for these powers without 
making to us a definite and positive 
statement as to what he thought ought 
to be done. That was the thing that 
bothered me. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield myself 1 more 
minute. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
gentleman think that it is the respon- 
sibility of the Congress of the United 
States to provide what English statesmen 
tell American visitors they want or to 
provide for England what our naval ex- 
perts say we can spare? 

Mr. TABER. I think it is the province 
of the Congress, if it feels that it should 
give aid to Britain and it is going to pass 
on what should be given, to find out, 
taking all the circumstances into consid- 
eration, what we can afford to spare and 
not what somebody else wants. I do not 
know what I would say if I had all the 
facts before me. It might be to our ad- 
vantage to give to Britain what she is 
asking, but I do think that those in au- 
thority should be definite and positive. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Casey]. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to extend my sympathy 
to the Republicans in their present quan- 
dary. I can sympathize with my friend 
from New York because it is pretty diffi- 
cult to find something to stand upon in 
order to squarely differ with the admin- 
istration in its efforts to help democracies 
against aggressor nations. These state- 
ments of my friends on the left are ali- 
bis—merely alibis. This very charge that 
members of the Cabinet and the Presi- 
dent are being vague is evidenced by the 
speaker himself. He says he does not 
approve of what Mr. Willkie says and he 
does not disapprove of what Mr. Willkie 
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says, but he takes a middle ground and 
admires his frankness, being guilty of 
the very sin he imputes to members of 
the administration, 

Of course, I can understand the gen- 
tleman’s difficulty. I read in the papers 
this morning where Mr. Dewey, whom 
many good Republicans thought was go- 
ing to come out squarely against the 
lease-lend bill and thereby make an is- 
sue between himself and Mr. Willkie, has 
rather disrupted their plans and gone 
over with the President and Mr. Willkie 
and is for all-out aid and for the lease- 
lend bill. Of course, this makes the op- 
position party a bit impotent and there is 
no wonder they get querulous and want 
to pick a quarrel with the strong. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. I will. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Dewey did not come 
out square-toed for the lease-lend bill 
because he feels that the bill should be 
amended so that it would be more def- 
inite and more certain, and he so stated 
last evening. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. He is 
another yes-but“ man, then [laughter], 
which reminds me that yesterday the 
Republicans celebrated the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln and Abraham Lincoln, 
just before his death, was assailed by 
members of the Republican Party as be- 
ing—and listen to their terms, haven't 
they a familiar ring—a defiler of the 
Constitution, a warmonger, and a dic- 
tator. So today we hear the same words 
applied to our leader, but I say that time 
will prove that the present Commander 
in Chief, whose splendid stand in behalf 
of democracy and whose wonderful pow- 
ers of leadership have put us squarely 
where we belong, against aggression and 
for democracy and for the decent people 
of the world—time will give to him a 
niche among the immortal Presidents. 
Those who criticize him will be merely 
like little puppy dogs barking and yap- 
ping at the heels of a splendid stallion. 
Their criticism will be lost, and they will 
merely go down in history as a part of 
a captious body that criticizes a great 
man, with no substance whatever to 
their criticism. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Bearing on Pres- 
ident Lincoln and what the gentleman 
has well said, President Lincoln was bit- 
terly assailed by his own party in the 
north and by the press of the north as 
being a destroyer of the Constitution. 
He had a task as Commander in Chief to 
preserve the Union and he did it fear- 
lessly. He ordered the partial conscrip- 
tion of 75,000 men without going to Con- 
gress. He blockaded Sumpter without 
going to Congress, and utilized an appro- 
priation that Congress did not authorize 
for other purposes, all in defense of his 
country, and yet in his day he was vili- 
fied by his own party in Congress and 
the contemporary history of his day 
clearly supports the fact, while today he 
stands immortal as the savior of the 
Union. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. I thank 
the majority leader for drawing what 
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must seem to the Republicans a deadly 
parallel between the conduct of Mr, 
Lincoln, and the conduct of our present 
great President. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman said that 
those who criticize this administration 
will be like dogs running after the heels 
of a horse. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Oh, I 
did not mean to throw a bone to the gen- 
tleman. That was a figure of speech. 
He should not be so literal. (Laughter.] 

Mr. RICH. If the gentleman did mean 
such a thing, I want to give you a state- 
ment of the Federal Government, and I 
want you to take that statement the 
President made when he was campaign- 
ing in 1932 when he said that he would 
reduce the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment 25 percent. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Oh, the 
gentleman surely read what Mr. Willkie 
said about campaign speeches. 

Mr. RICH. And yet no man has ever 
Squandered more money than this man 
did in so short a time. I am opposed to 
these things, this great squandering and 
wasting of taxpayers’ money. It is not 
Sensible or justifiable. Think of being 
in the red over twenty-six billions in 8 
years, Where will you get the money? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIF- 
FORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not add to the Willkie controversy; he 
may be the Democratic candidate for 
President 4 years from now. I wish the 
attention of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Netson]. He wanted us to 
weigh ourselves as to our attitude toward 
young people, and I say to him that I have 
weighed myself constantly. I taught 
school for many years, and I visit schools 
frequently every year. I yield to no man 
in my anxiety about those young people 
nor my love for them. I am opposed to 
spending $1,200 or even $1,000 of our 
money for one boy, when so many other 
boys who have great promise cannot get 
even $150 from the N. Y. A. When the 
C. C. C. camps came into being I visited 
them often and watched their progress 
and activities. I tried to convince myself 
of the justification of the great expense 
involved. Two of those camps in my 
vicinity soon folded up. Practically the 
entire expenditure, as far as work per- 
formed is concerned, was entirely wasted, 
We are told that 50 percent of the C. C. C. 
boys actually do take some study period in 
the evening. I doubt if there are half 
that number. Every one of them should 
take study periods some evenings of each 
week. Ihave seriously considered this ex- 
penditure, and I think better results could 
be obtained at half the amount, and the 
boys would receive healthful exercise, 
education, and the same amount as is now 
paid for relief of their families. Each 
200 boys could have 20 tutors for 6 days 
a week. I placed the figures in the 
Recorp not long since, but at present pub- 
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lic sentiment seems to be in favor of 
present methods, not realizing the great 
cost involved. In the wintertime many 
of these camps can perform but little 
work. I have visited camps in Virginia 
where they boasted about forestry and 
the great improvements that had been 
made. If I am any judge of forestry, 
there was anything but improvement; 
only denuded rocky hills. I know that 
you can go into several localities where 
there has been done profitable work on 
reclamation and reforestation, but a con- 
tractor could have done it for a fraction 
of the cost. Certainly I want to help 
those boys, but I think it is high time we 
woke up to the enormous and dispropor- 
tionate expense involved. Let these boys 
who show real promise and can get not 
over $150 a year from the National Youth 
Administration be given a chance. We 
should now inquire whether $1,000 or 
$1,200 per boy has been wisely spent. I 
wish my committee on expenditures 
could get to work and look into this, to 
see whether this function of Government 
is a proper outlay in certain sections of 
the country, at least. 

In spite of my sympathetic interest in 
young people, I think we have gone pretty 
far without proper investigation. It is 
time it is looked into to see where it can 
be justified by its results. It is political 
“gravy” in some places, and some States 
have altogether too many camps. In 
many places they may be very useful. 
But it is now proper to reduce them, in 
view of recovery and huge defense ex- 
penditures. 

I also desire to agree with another state- 
ment which the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Netson] made. We have heard 
much unfavorable comment about aliens 
and the demand for laws against aliens. 
Many of our older so-called aliens were 
and are good citizens. I refer to those 
who came here years ago. They were 
honest and hard working. Banks would 
loan them money. Many of the second 
generation, although born here, do not 
compare either in industry, honesty, or 
qualities of citizenship. The girls of the 
Second generation seem far superior to 
the boys. However, I expect great prog- 
ress from the third generation. I am 
hopeful. But do not be too hard on these 
aliens who have been here a long time 
just because they possibly cannot read 
and write well. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
to proceed for 1 additional minute. The 
gentleman wanted to ask me a question. 
I do not want to avoid his query. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman is recognized for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. If the gentleman 
now wishes to embarrass me, I would be 
glad to have him do so. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I have no desire 
to embarrass the gentleman. I only had 
a desire to assist him. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BoLaNpD] 10 minutes. 
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Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been disturbed lately by the numerous 
bills that have been placed in the hop- 
per pertaining to labor in this country, 
particularly organized labor. There 
seems to be a sentiment permeating the 
House that labor has to be curbed; that 
certain legislation has to be enacted that 
will be detrimental to labor organizations 
who have fought so long for the recogni- 
tion they have received at the hands of 
this administration. Being disturbed, as 
I say, I interrogated some of the officials 
of the American Federation of Labor 
about these bills that are being put in 
here that are antagonistic to labor and 
their organization. On the day before 
yesterday in the city of Miami, Fla., the 
executive committee of the American 
Federation of Labor unanimously 
adopted the following statement that I 
want to read to you Members, which I 
think is very, very pertinent to the situa- 
tion as it prevails in the House today. 
With your permission I will read it: 


Organized labor is unalterably opposed to 
antistrike or compulsory arbitration legisla- 
tion in any form whatsoever. Labor has 
always regarded compulsory work or service 
as violative of our cherished liberties and in 
direct violation of the thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The question of 
forced labor was settled by the Civil War 
and should not be revived at this time. 

The American Federation of Labor is in 
full agreement with the present policy of our 
Government in providing adequate defense 
for this country, in safeguarding the rights 
and liberties of our neighbors in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and in assisting Great 
Britain and her allies to withstand the ag- 
gression of the totalitarian powers and thus 
defending the principles and ideals of human 
rights, freedom, and of democracy. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
proven its loyalty and patriotism on more 
than one occasion. In previous emergencies, 
whether in time of peace or war, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and its affiliated 
unions have always been found ready and 
willing to aid our Government in its de- 
fense and in the promotion of the welfare 
and well-being of our people. There is no 
reason to question their loyalty on this oc- 
casion and in this emergency. 

We regret that there is, as in the last war, 
a movement on foot to limit, curtail, and 
destroy established and fundamental rights 
of the workers in this country. Opponents of 
organized labor see in this emergency an 
opportunity to tear down rights acquired 
by organized labor in struggles over the years 
and which have now become the established 
policy of the Nation. 

This antilabor policy manifests itself in 
the submission to the present Congress of 
numerous bills dealing with the subject of 
labor and defense industries. It would be 
difficult to make detailed comment respect- 
ing each bill. In the main, they profess to 
deal with obstacles in the way of con- 
tinuous production. In truth, they seek to 
prevent the exercise of fundamental rights 
of organized labor such as the right to self- 
organization, to form, join, or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively, to en- 
gage in other lawful concerted activities for 
the promotion of the welfare and living stand- 
ards of workers. It is now the settled policy 
of this country that these rights are con- 
stitutionally guaranteed. Yet an examina- 
tion of the bills referred to indicate con- 
clusively that the foregoing rights would be 
curtailed, invaded, and in many instances 
completely annihilated. The most common 
means by which these bills seek to deny 
organized labor its fundamental rights is 
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to provide for so-calied cooling-off periods. 
During these periods no strike or stoppage 
of work may take place. However, it is ap- 
parent that the real purpose is not a cool- 
ing-off period but rather to impose upon 
organized labor compulsory arbitration. 

The American Federation of Labor is un- 
alterably opposed to compulsory arbitration 
in any form. It is contrary to every basic 
principle of Americanism. The adoption of 
the principles of compulsory arbitration 
would be to adopt that which the defense 
program is set up to defeat. The enactment 
of compulsory work legislation can only re- 
sult in industrial confusion. The ensuing 
period of industrial unrest would do more 
harm to the defense program in the impor- 
tant months ahead than could possibly be 
undone by years of rigid enforcement of a 
statute that would be the very essence of 
slavery. 

The British Government in its present hour 
of test and trial has found it unnecessary 
to resort to antilabor legislation. Instead 
it has appealed to the heart and mind of 
labor, As a result, labor in Great Britain is 
giving service of the highest order and of the 
most valuable kind. If Great Britain, at a 
crucial moment, the most critical in all its 
history, has found it unnecessary to resort 
to antilabor legislation, why should the Con- 
gress of the United States do so? Labor in 
America will give service on a voluntary basis 
just as labor in Great Britain is doing. 

The American Federation of Labor is 
anxious to cooperate with the Government 
for the promotion of efficiency in production 
and for the elimination of obstacles to con- 
tinuous production. We recognize that the 
present war is one of machines and of men 
who make them. We appreciate that ef- 
ficiency and regularity in production are 
essential for the establishment of our own 
adequate defenses, We understand, too, that 
it is essential for the preservation of Amer- 
ican democracy that Great Britain win the 
war and that for her to do so America must 
supply her with materials, machines, and 
weapons. Organized labor has demonstrated 
in the past and will demonstrate again that 
superiority in efficiency can and will be main- 
tained by voluntary action on the part of 
workers employed in industry and without 
compulsion of any kind. 

Organized labor has indicated its willing- 
ness to conciliate, mediate, and voluntarily 
arbitrate its labor differences. If the same 
disposition is shown by employers, the Na- 
tion is assured of the practical elimination of 
labor strife. 

In the last war, a board with equal repre- 
sentation on the part of labor and industry 
was created by Presidential proclamation and 
not through congressional enactment. That 
Board and its procedure were devised to pro- 
tect the rights of free enterprise and of free 
labor. It brought about conferences on the 
part of the employers and workers and their 
representatives. Through procedure, the 
basis of which was wholly voluntary, the 
parties met and adjusted their differences. 
The history of the last war proves the effec- 
tiveness of this method. Industrial unrest 
was practically abolished and both the em- 
ployer and labor cooperated with the Gov- 
ernment in its production and war program. 
There is no reason for adopting any different 
method with respect to the present defense 
program. In such a program, the Govern- 
ment will have the wholehearted support of 
the American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated organizations. 


[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bo- 
LAND] has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I trust that the remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Bo- 
LAND, do not indicate that he thinks the 
Congress has no responsibility on the sub- 
ject of labor legislation in this session. 
If the gentleman thinks that the Ameri- 
can people are satisfied with the present 
status of labor legislation he is badly mis- 
taken. The number of bills that have 
been introduced, to which the gentleman 
made reference, may well be taken as a 
sign that the American people are far 
from satisfied with the present situation. 

Each day sees an increasing number of 
defense industries delayed by confusion 
and uncertainty in the field of labor 
relations. 

Each day sees an increasing number of 
problems that can be traced to incom- 
plete, lopsided legislation now on the 
statute books. 

For instance, the other day my atten- 
tion was called to a decision to the effect 
that although the employer could be re- 
quired to deal with a majority union after 
an election, yet the laws provided no pro- 
tection for that employer if a minority 
union, not satisfied with having lost con- 
trol of the collective bargaining in the 
plant, decides to strike and picket. So 
some industries are confronting a situa- 
tion where, though they seek to negotiate 
with a majority union, yet they find 
themselves picketed and hampered in 
production by the activities of the union 
which lost the election. 

More than that, in the decisions which 
are extending the definition of “inter- 
state commerce” to include practically 
all kinds of business, even though a ma- 
jority of the actual business of the com- 
pany is within a State, we are seeing the 
destruction of opportunity for small busi- 
nessés in this country. Those who have 
any concern with the future of the coun- 
try or the future of labor and future em- 
ployment should be interested in the 
development of small industries. 

In this connection, I call attention to 
the following recent decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, which may 
possibly have escaped your attention: 

First. A flour-milling firm sold entirely 
within its own State. It was found sub- 
ject to the Wagner Act because some 18 
percent of its raw materials were im- 
ported from other States—Capitol Mill- 
ing Co. (28 N. L. R. B. No. 166). 

Second. A retail store of mail-order 
company, making all of its sales within 
one State, was found subject to the Wag- 
ner Act because some 40 percent of its 
purchases were made outside the State— 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. (28 N. L. 
R. B. No. 145). 

Third. A local dairy, selling all of its 
products within one State, was held sub- 
ject to the Wagner Act because 95 per- 
cent of its products were purchased 
through the local office of a wholesale 
dairy company whose plant was located 
in another State, the products being 
shipped to the local dairy by truck daily 
from the wholesale unit’s out-of-State 
plant—Kudile Bros. Hasbrouck Heights 
Dairy (28 N. L. R. B. No. 20). 

Unless Congress acts to change the 
law or to define “interstate commerce,” 
there is no activity or business whatso- 
ever that will not be brought under the 
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supervision and control of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I presume you noticed 
the decision where two affiliates of the 
A. F. of L., both employed by the same 
corporation, were disputing the right as 
to which affiliate should lay the linoleum 
in the plant? Both belonged to the A. F. 
of L., yet the strike was on. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. Did 
the present labor laws give the employer 
any protection in that conflict? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. None at all. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. However, 
the labor question is not the question 
which I rose to discuss at this time. 

OUR PRESENT GOLD POLICY 

I want to direct the attention of the 
Committee to the pages of the hearings 
dealing with the acquisition of gold. In 
the hearings on the portion of the bill 
dealing with the Treasury Department, 
pages 16 and following, and in the testi- 
mony of Mrs. Ross, Director of the Mint, 
on pages 723 and following, you will find 
some very interesting information deal- 
ing with the gold-purchase program. 

In a statement on page 18 by Mr. Bell, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, the 
method of making purchases is explained. 
Mr. Bell, answering the question on the 
purchase of gold asked by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Luptow], chairman 
of the subcommittee, said: 

Mr. BELL. An importer of gold will, for ex- 
ample, bring his gold to the assay office in 
New York and present it for sale. A check 
in payment for the gold is drawn on the 
Treasurer of the United States on a so-called 
bullion fund, a check about like any other 
Treasury check. That check then comes in 
through regular banking channels and is 
charged to the account of the Treasurer with 
the Federal Reserve bank and the proceeds 
are credited to the reserve account of the 
presenting bank. 

Then we reimburse the Treasurer’s ac- 
count by issuing gold certificates and deposit- 
ing those gold certificates with the Federal 
Reserve bank, the amount of which is credited 
to the Treasurer’s account. In other words, 
the gold in effect pays for itself. 


In one sense, the gold seems to pay 
for itselfi—but I fear that this method 
does not achieve that very desirable 
objective. That is because when we pro- 
hibit the possession and use of gold, the 
interest of the citizen and the interest 
of the world ceases when its gold for sale 
has been converted into goods or credits. 
When we reach the point that we have all 
the gold, the world will turn to some other 
means of settling trade balances until it 
can force us to disgorge on its terms. 
That process may be very painful for us. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Everyone 
knows we are buying and hoarding the 
world’s gold. The Congress should face 
the situation that will arise if we continue 
the prohibition against its private pos- 
session and use. Mr. Bell testified that 
we have now about 70 percent of the gold 
of the world. I think the figures on our 
holdings at the present time are some- 
thing over $21,887,000,000. We are rap- 
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idly approaching the condition I described 
in debate on the monetary bill a year or 
two ago when one boy gets all the 
marbles. What are we going to do when 
we get all the gold of the world and the 
world decides that it will play some other 
game? 

Thinking about this problem in the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, I introduced a 
bill and have reintroduced it in the pres- 
ent Congress which would require the 
coinage of gold and the use of gold coins 
in paying for the gold we buy. This 
would automatically make possession of 
gold legal not only on the part of our own 
people but would increase its use in inter- 
national trade. A section of the bill 
(H. R. 2239) reads as follows: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall provide for the coinage of gold 
coins of the value of $10 and $20 each for the 
purpose of paying for gold purchased under 
the authority of section 3700 of the Revised 
Statutes as amended, and for the purpose of 
redeeming gold certificates. 


The effect of this would be to legalize 
the possession of gold, and increase its 
usefulness. In truth, the gold will then 
pay for itself. It seems to me our present 
policy threatens to destroy the very thing 
we should seek to maintain which is the 
value of the gold we have bought. The 
first step in achieving a better distribu- 
tion of gold is to coin it and use it in pay- 
ing for new purchases. That will legalize 
its possession and lead to using our stocks 
of gold to pay other bills. Eventually it 
will be sufficiently redistributed to restore 
international use and interest in main- 
taining its value. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Then the effect 
of the gentleman’s bill would be to estab- 
lish a gold standard? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes; it 
would. 

Our gold situation has produced pe- 
culiar situations. For instance, during 
the past year Congress appropriated $1,- 
908,000 for the purpose of moving gold 
from New York to Fort Knox. That may 
have helped to avoid a deficit in the Post 
Office Department, because they bought 
postal money orders to transfer that gold. 
Personally I believe the gold could have 
been transported in Army trucks at sub- 
stantial savings, but it would have been 
even better to put the gold to work. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Can 
the gentleman tell us how much gold is 
on deposit in this country held to the 
credit of Great Britain and the British 
Empire? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I cannot 
give the gentlewoman those figures, but 
she may find some information on that 
subject in the hearings. Incidentally, I 
understand that a very interesting gold 
exhibit is now on display at room 7064 
in the Department of Commerce Build- 
ing. It is said to be of special interest 
to those who are interested in the place 
that gold plays in foreign trade. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. At 
any rate, the gentleman’s plan would 
help England, would it not? 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It would. 
It would not only help England and cther 
countries of the world whose troubles are 
caused in part by the break-down of in- 
ternational exchange but it would help 
the United States, about whom I am most 
concerned. The world naturally wants 
to use gold as the common denominator 
for international trade because the ex- 
perience of generations has shown it to 
be the best medium. But, if other coun- 
tries do not have enough for that pur- 
pose, they will, of necessity, use some- 
thing else. There must be a sufficiently 
general distribution to maintain a com- 
mon interest in its valuation. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr, SANDERS]. 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire at this time to call to the attention 
of Congress certain statements made in 
the recent report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture which has just been released 
pertaining to the sugar industry and 
sugar farmers, 

It is obvious to all of us that this coun- 
try in common with the rest of the world 
is now passing through a period of very 
great strain and that due to interna- 
tional relations there will very probably 
be an intense strain upon our national 
economy during the emergency which 
will continue as long as the present very 
dangerous and extraordinary situation 
prevails. The development of our na- 
tional-defense program has naturally 
tended to concentrate our national in- 
come and wealth into industrial centers 
through the medium of the large funds 
we appropriate in Congress. It is there- 
fore very timely and important that the 
Members of this Congress should at this 
time examine the situation with regard to 
the condition the farmers of the United 
States find themselves in, 

If the people of this country have 
learned anything, they have certainly 
learned that the purchasing power of all 
sections and of all groups that go to make 
up this country are equally important, 
and I hope in the discussion of this ques- 
tion no one will raise the point that con- 
sumers are a body apart from the pro- 
ducers. We are all consumers. We 
from the rural sections consume the 
things manufactured in industrial areas, 
We purchase the automobiles and farm 
machinery manufactured in industrial 
areas, and we consume the products of 
the Middle West, we consume the beef of 
the Great Plains and the products of the 
mountains. You consume our products. 
We are all part and parcel of the same 
social group. We have learned, or at 
least should have learned, that what ben- 
efits one benefits all, that what injures 
one injures all. Truly we are all mem- 
bers one of another. 

We all recall that one of the great con- 
tributing factors to the financial crisis 
of 1929-30 was the break-down of the 
purchasing power in the rural areas of 
the United States, of the farmers of the 
United States, and if we in the farming 
areas cannot purchase what industry 
produces then there ensues a stagnation 
in trade and commerce, 
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Mr. Chairman, my remarks have been 
prompted, as I previously stated, by the 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
1940, and especially that chapter dealing 
with the sugar program. This report 
uses several phrases that are indicative 
of a possible tendency that may be of 
extreme concern to all of us, and I am 
dealing at the moment with the concern 
felt by the sugar farmers of continental 
United States. This report, for instance, 
mentions parity levels. 


When the farmer speaks of parity, he 
has in mind the purchasing power of his 
dollar. He wants to know what his dollar 
can buy. The report indicates that par- 
ity levels of the sugar farmer have been 
maintained, but as you read the article 
you will see that it does not deal with 
parity prices at all but deals with parity 
income, which is an entirely different 
thing. I figure today that parity for raw 
sugar would mean 5.14 cents per pound, 
but now parity for the period from 1909 
to 1914, which has been accepted as the 
yardstick, is 4.02. The price of raw sugar 
in 1940 was 2.79. However much may 
be the gross income of a group, that in- 
come is not at parity unless it conveys to 
the individual farmer the purchasing 
power that the farmer means by parity. 

There is in this report a phrase to 
which I wish to direct your attention, 
and incidentally may I say that I have 
secured permission from the House to in- 
clude this chapter on the sugar program 
in the revision of my remarks, so that 
those of you who are interested may see 
just what language I am talking about. 
The statement refers to the “excess mar- 
keting of domestic sugar.” 

Mr, Chairman, that is a most signifi- 
cant phrase. Words in and of themselves 
might be meaningless and are meaning- 
less except for the ideas they stand for. 
What is the idea behind this phrase, 
“Excessive marketing of domestic sugar”? 
It has always occurred to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this market of ours in the 
United States belonged to us people of 
the United States. 

I can see how the farmers of the United 
States could come before the Department 
of Agriculture, or the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress of the United 
States, and claim that aliens and stran- 
gers from another country are marketing 
an excess amount in our markets; but I 
fail to see what justice there is and upon 
what possible interpretation of our laws 
and of our rights any official of this coun- 
try can refer to a marketing by United 
States farmers in our market, marketed 
under the laws and in accordance with 
the laws enacted by this Congress, and 
under rules indicated by the Department 
of Agriculture as “an excess marketing of 
domestic crops.” The phrase is omi- 
nous. We insist that people from other 
countries—people from Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, and other countries—for purposes 
and reasons of the national policy that 
are deemed wise to us, may be permitted 
to market their products in the United 
States; but they are here by our will and 
upon our sufferance, and I object to any 
official document of the United States 
expressing the thought that the farmers 
of the United States have been marketing 
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an excess amount of their domestic prod- 
ucts or crops in the markets that belong 
to the people of this country, 

I am perfectly willing to go along with 
any program that has been reasoned out 
and worked out by the Congress and 
agreeable to our people, but we must 
never consent to the use of any phrase 
that has behind it the idea that any for- 
eign country or the nationals of any for- 
eign country have a vested interest in our 
American markets. 

The Department in its report also re- 
fers to small producers against the large 
producers. If this is what the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wishes to stress, I 
would respectfully call attention to the 
fact that there are 17,500 sugar farmers 
in the State of Louisiana, and there are 
500,000 people directly dependent upon 
the sugar-farming industry of that State. 
This is no recent development. This is 
no mushroom growth, or no innovation 
in our agricultural State. Sugar was 
being farmed and refined in Louisiana 
before the Declaration of Independence 
was signed. For nearly two centuries it 
has been an integral part of the economic 
set-up of Louisiana, and today it is not an 
exaggeration to say that nearly one-third 
of the population of our State is directly 
or indirectly dependent upon the farming 
and the production of sugar for their 
livelihocd. 

This departmental report refers to the 
purchasing power of Cuba and the ne- 
cessity of maintaining that purchasing 
power. The figures on that, I believe, 
will be interesting. In 1937, 160 Cuban 
mills purchased $521,000 worth of sugar 
machinery, and in 1938 $198,000 worth 
of sugar machinery in the United States, 
or a total of $719,000 in the period re- 
ferred to. In the same year 74 Louisiana 
mills purchased in the United States $4,- 
079,000 worth of sugar machinery, and 
in the following year, 1938, $2,981,000. 
So that over the period examined Cuba 
purchased $719,000 worth of machinery 
as against $7,060,000 in Louisiana, and 
Louisiana, I may say, produced only one- 
seventh as much sugar as Cuba, but the 
machinery purchases from my State 
were 8 times as great. This does not 
include the figures for the beet-sugar 
industry. 

In the same period, 1937-38, the beet- 
sugar farmers and producers bought in 
the United States markets $17,800,000 
worth of machinery, or total purchases 
for the sugar industry in the United 
States markets of $24,860,000 as against 
$719,000 in Cuba. Cuba purchased only 
one thirty-fifth as much as the sugar 
farmers and producers of continental 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, this report indicates 
that the Secretary believes the Sugar Act 
should be amended so as to allow for in- 
creased quotas from Cuba. The Secre- 
tary, of course, should know, and prob- 
ably does know, that the Sugar Act of 
itself cannot be amended to permit in- 
creased quotas from Cuba, In the recip- 
rocal trade agreement is a clause, put 
there for the protection of the produc- 
ers, the farmers, of the continental 
United States, which says that any 
change in the reciprocal trade agreement 
must be agreed to by the Congress. 
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If the Congress of the United States 
amends the sugar act, then the recipro- 
cal trade-agrement change will be ap- 
proved and the Congress will accept the 
onus of permitting Cuba to bring sugar 
into this country in excess of the quotas 
now allowed and share the blame of giv- 
ing Cuba a tariff preferential of more 
than 50 percent, regardless of the elimi- 
nation of quota restrictions or the rights 
of the continental sugar growers. 

No one is more sympathetic to the ex- 
tremely delicate international situation 
that now prevails than I am. I am a 
whole-hearted supporter of the foreign 
policy of this country and no one ap- 
preciates the intricacies and the com- 
plexities of that situation more than I 
do, and I am willing to go along and I 
know that my people are willing to go 
along, on any program that is for the 
benefit of the United States. And yet, 
sir, we should bear this in mind in legis- 
lating on this momentous question, and 
legislation on the sugar question will 
come before this Congress, and that is 
why I wish to acquaint you with these 
facts at this time. We should bear in 
mind that the preservation of the pur- 
chasing power of the farmers of conti- 
nental United States is just as important 
as the preservation of the purchasing 
power of the farmers in Cuba or the 
Philippines. We must remember, no 
matter what the foreign situation may 
be, that a collapse of purchasing power 
on the home front may be, and probably 
will be, just as disastrous as a military 
defeat. Every one of us remembers that 
it was a collapse on the home front that 
precipitated the disaster to Germany in 
the last World War. 

I yield to no one in desiring to go 


along with any well-thought-out pro- 


gram, but I insist, and I believe the Con- 
gress will take the same view, that the 
welfare of the farmers of the country 
must be considered, not only as coequal 
with but paramount to the interests of 
the farmers of any other country. 

Mr, PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS. Yes. 

Mr. PACE. There is no sugar in my 
section but I so thoroughly agree with 
the principles being enunciated by the 
gentleman that I want to ask him this 
general question. Can the gentleman 
think of any greater potential market 
in the world today than that of the 
American farmer if they are given the 
purchasing power? 

Mr. SANDERS. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. 

To go back to your sugar proposition, 
the American sugar farmer today is only 
getting 75-percent parity, which is a very 
slender purchasing power to keep the 
wheels of commerce and industry grind- 
ing, and the currents of trade flowing, 
and if that is depreciated beyond the 
present point, a very dangerous situation 
must be precipitated just along the lines 
of what the gentleman has in mind, be- 
cause if the farmer cannot buy, industry 
ete sell, and then you have stagna- 

on. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS. I yield. 
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Mr, CLEVENGER. Would the gentle- 
man state how he feels toward this pro- 


posed loan to Cuba to buy and store some 


four or five hundred tons of sugar pro- 
duced in excess of the normal market 
outlook for Cuban sugar and a reduction 
of acreage of some 17 or 18 percent with 
respect to domestic sugar throughout the 
beet and cane area of continental United 
States? 

Mr. SANDERS. I would rather not 
express myself on that very important 
subject at this time. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. As the gentleman 
can well imagine, in my district, for in- 
stance, where beet-sugar production is 
largely a matter of the individual farms, 
it is of paramount interest to these men 
not to lose that 17% percent of their 
acreage, especially when last year they 
were cut with respect to corn, and the 
year before that with respect to hogs. 

Mr. SANDERS. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that increased quotas be given the 
farmers of the continental United States. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS. I yield to my col- 
league from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. In connec- 
tion with the gentleman’s very timely 
remarks on the sugar question, it is well 
to bear in mind that we had to pay Cuba 
during our great stress in 1917 more than 
30 cents a pound for sugar. 

me: SANDERS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman has been making a very interest- 
ing statement in reference to this sugar 
matter, and I would like to call attention 
to the fact that on February 7 I intro- 
duced a bill that would reduce the Cuban 
quota of refined sugar 200,000 tons, allo- 
cating that to the continental areas; and 
another section of the bill provides that 
in the event the Secretary finds that the 
Philippines will not be able to market 
their quota of sugar, that that may be 
allocated to the domestic areas. I may 
point out that the present law provides 
that in the event the Philippines are not 
able to market their quota, that deficit 
is to be allocated to foreign countries. 
In view of the present situation in the 
Orient and the shortage of shipping from 
the Philippines, it is quite apparent that 
the Philippines may be unable to market 
their quota guaranteed to them under 
the Philippine Independence Act, and as 
a consequence something of this kind 
should be done. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS. Yes. 

Mr. BEITER. Was there not some 
sort of an agreement entered into that 
the sugar quotas would not be disturbed 
for a period of time when the Sugar Act 
was passed? 

Mr. SANDERS. I am not able to an- 
swer that. If there was such an agree- 
ment I was not a party to it. But in con- 
nection with what the gentleman from 
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Nebraska [Mr. Corres] has said, and in 
answer to the further question pro- 
pounded a moment ago, I wish to say 
that it is essential, in view of the eco- 
nomic situation in continental United 
States, that increased purchasing power 
be put in the hands of the American 
farmer, and the recognition of that fact 
is contained in the democratic platform 
in the agricultural plank. I was a mem- 
ber of the platform committee in Chi- 
cago at the Democratic convention and 
aided in drawing the agricultural plank. 
I was not on the subcommittee, but I did 
participate in the conference in the com- 
mittee as a whole, when the plank was 
rephrased, and I call attention to the 
fact that this plank recognizing the very 
fact that we have just been speaking of, 
that of the necessity of keeping the pur- 
chasing power in the American farmer, 
contains these pledges: First, to make 
parity as well as soil-conservation pay- 
ments until such time as the goal of 
parity income for agriculture is realized; 
second, to continue to provide for adjust- 
ment of production through democratic 
processes to the extent that excess sur- 
pluses are capable of control; third, to 
safeguard the farmer’s foreign markets 
and expand his domestic market for all 
domestic crops. 

Mr, Chairman, that phraseology is ex- 
plicit. It means what it says, because I 
was a member of the Democratic plat- 
form committee, and it was intended ta 
include the sugar farmers as well as the 
other farmers of the United States, and 
in view of world conditions and the 
slender purchasing power of the farmers 
of this country, it is imperative that this 
pledge be made effective in the operation 
of the Department of Agriculture and in 
the legislation that is to be enacted by 
this Congress. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. I just want to say that 
most of these planks in the Democratic 
platform have been forgotten, have been 
burned up. 

Mr. SANDERS. I do not agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RICH. But that is not the ques- 
tion that I had in mind when I asked 
the gentleman to yield. I want to aid 
the gentleman. I am in sympathy with 
the gentleman in the sugar industry in 
Florida and Louisiana, and the beet- 
sugar people in Michigan and Colorado. 
I think the American markets ought to 
be for the American people who want to 
farm and raise these commodities. How- 
ever, the only way you will do that is by 
putting a tariff on all commodities to 
protect the American manufacturer, the 
American farmer, and the American 
laborer, and when you do that, and put 
that in the planks of the Democratic 
platform and carry them out, then we will 
help the American laborer and the sugar 
industry, and the manufacturers in this 
country, and when you do that you will 
go to town with the American people. 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not agree with the gentleman at all. Our 
people are thoroughly satisfied with the 
quota system as it applies to the “off- 
shore” areas, 
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Mr. RICH. Then what is the gentle- 
man kicking about? 

Mr. SANDERS. We are objecting to a 
statement in which the Department of 
Agriculture seems to indicate an inten- 
tion to recommend the enactment of 
legislation that in our opinion would be 
harmful to the farmers of the continental 
United States. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS. Les. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I want to approve 
what the gentleman has said with ref- 
erence to the Democratic platform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has again ex- 
pired, 

Mr, LUDLOW. I yield 1 minute more 
to the gentleman. i 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I feel that the allot- 
ments for the sugar-beet acreage in my 
State of Montana that has been made for 
the year 1941 are absolutely a repudia- 
tion and in direct conflict to the Demo- 
cratic platform adopted at Chicago, and 
I think the Congress ought to do some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. SANDERS. The pledge of the 
Democratic platform in Chicago was in- 
creased quotas for American farmers for 
domestic crops. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. It has not been 
done? 

Mr. SANDERS. No. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Instead of that the 
quotas have been decreased more than a 
year ago. 

Mr. SANDERS. That is what I object 
to. 
Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. In connec- 
tion with the question asked by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rien! 
about the tariff, a tariff alone will not 
prevent sugar coming into the United 
States in demoralizing quantities, because 
a tariff is effective only as against foreign 
countries, and if we lift the quotas sugar 
will come in from our off-shore terri- 
tories. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
now to the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield for a brief 
question, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I appre- 
ciate the effort the gentleman has been 
making to establish a sound basis for the 
domestic sugar industry and I trust he 
will continue his work. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. For a question only. 

Mr. RICH. What is the likelihood of 


getting the Townsend bill up at this ses- - 


sion of the Congress? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I will say to the 
gentleman that we are going to try to 
have it brought up for consideration and 
I am glad the gentleman is interested in 
the bill and I hope the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will vote for it. 

Mr. RICH. It depends on what kind 
of an old-age pension bill the gentleman 
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presents here. We want a bill that will 
be for the good of the American people. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I am going to try to 
present a pension bill that will give the 
aged people of this country a decent liv- 
ing, so that they can live like human 
beings and not like rats, and that will 
be on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Mr. RICH. That is right. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is not what I 
rose to speak about, however. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I am laying the foundation for a ques- 
tion which I will ask of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Luptow]. I call at- 
tention to Public Document No. 177, 
which contains the numbers of post- 
office sites that are eligible and for which 
money has not been appropriated. In 
my own State, for instance, it is publi- 
cized in that public document that there 
are 16 cities eligible for post offices 
within my district. The people in those 
different towns that have been named as 
eligible for a post-office building are 
under the impression that the appro- 
priations have heretofore been made, 
which of course is not the fact. In view 
of that situation and in view of the un- 
employment that is prevailing through- 
out the country, notwithstanding our de- 
fense program, it seems to me we ought 
to do something to provide the neces- 
Sary Federal buildings in places where 
they are qualified, eligible, and in need 
of such buildings. For instance, in my 
own district, we do not have a single 
defense industry, and this is what is 
happening: Our unemployment has not 
decreased at all. We still have just as 
many unemployed people as we had be- 
fore, but our district is being drained of 
skilled labor. We have very few, if any, 
skilled laborers left, and yet unemploy- 
ment prevails. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr, COFFEE of Nebraska. Does not 
that situation prevail throughout the 
Mid-West. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Exactly; throughout 
the gentleman’s State, Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, and all those Central 
Western States. In the East and the 
South and on the west coast they are get- 
ting all the industries. I want to call the 
attention of the Members to the fact that 
at Fort Peck, where the United States 
Government expended hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in the construction of 
barracks for men to build what is known 
as the Fort Peck Dam, the largest dirt 
dam in the world, built at a cost of 
$100,000,000, now the dam has been com- 
pleted and the barracks today are empty 
and going to rack and ruin. The place 
has hospitals, city waterworks, and all 
other necessary buildings. That would 
furnish an ideal place for the training of 
our draftees, but we cannot get any 
training to take place there. They say, 
If you had that building down in Louisi- 
ana or Alabama or Texas or some other 
place it would be all right, but we do not 
want to send these boys up into that cold 
climate to train them.” 

As a matter of fact, the people who are 
raised in that northwest section and the 
western section would much prefer train- 
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ing in that climate than they would to 
be sent down where it is as hot, as I 
understand it is, in southern Alabama, 
Louisiana, Texas, and elsewhere in the 
South. Again, we do not know where the 
boys are going to be sent when this thing 
is over. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR., I yield. 

Mr. RICH. It seems funny, after 8 
years of the New Deal and spending 
$28,000,000,000 more than the receipts, 
and we have had the greatest receipts in 
many years, that they have not taken 
care of you out there. It seems to me 
they have neglected you. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Well, we have been 
neglected, of course, but we are going to 
try to make the best of it. 

Mr. BEITER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. BEITER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has been criticizing this 
administration about not placing men to 
work. I noticed in driving through his 
home town of Williamsport, Pa., the 
other day, they are faring pretty well in 
Williamsport in the construction of air- 
planes at the Lycoming plant. 

Mr. RICH. This New Deal did not 
take care of that district, though. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I do not yield any 
further, Mr. Chairman. 

Now I want to ask a question of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LUDLOW]. 
On January 17, 1940, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] having charge 
of a similar bill, made this statement: 

Mr. Chairman, in the Federal Buildings 
Act of 1938 we increased the building pro- 
gram for buildings outside of the District of 
Columbia, and these are post-office buildings 
in the various districts. We increased the 
authorization from $70,000,000 to $130,000,- 
000, providing for a 3-year program, 

The question which I wish to address 
to the distinguished gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. LupLtow] is this: Is there any 
of that money that has been authorized 
that may now be appropriated by the 
House? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that that money has all been dis- 
posed of. It has been allocated, and con- 
tracts have been entered into. So there 
is no residue left at all. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. And that brings up 
this question: In the absence of any au- 
thorization on the part of Congress for 
the constructior. of additional post-office 
buildings, an amendment to this bill 
would not be in order, as I understand it? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I regret to say to the 
gentleman that that is true. Iam afraid 
I cannot offer him much consolation. It 
would not be in order, and it would not 
be carried in this bill in any event. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. What will be neces- 
sary for the Congress to do in order to 
inaugurate a campaign whereby we may 
get some of the post-office buildings in 
our districts where they are needed? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Montana that it will be 
necessary for the Congress to initiate a 
new building program and to make an 
authorization program to effectuate the 
work the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 
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Mr. HOOK. It strikes me that an au- 
thorization act does not seem to do much 
good. I have an illustration in my own 
district where not only was the money 
authorized, but it was actually appro- 
priated, but the entire thing has been 
canceled, and the administration has 
said there would be no further post offices 
built because of the defense program. 
Mr. MAHON and Mr. MICHENER 


rose. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I must yield first to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
permit me to say so, I have 10 towns in 
my own congressional district that are 
eligible for new post-office buildings, but 
I doubt the desirability at this time of 
beginning a post-office construction pro- 
gram when materials and costs are so 
high and many times not available even 
at the high costs. I am strong for a 
building program, but I believe the gen- 
tleman perhaps would agree that the 
President was wise in canceling the pro- 
gram where no contracts had been let. 
I believe we should defer beginning this 
program again until the defense program 
is accomplished and the prices of mate- 
rials have lowered and labor conditions 
been straightened out. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman 
from Texas has said about what I in- 
tended to say. There are also some post- 
office projects authorized in my district, 
but President Roosevelt has said that we 
should not proceed with these buildings 
during this emergency. He is the Com- 
mander in Chief. We are asked to go 
along with him. It seems to me it is just 
idle for the Congress to talk about build- 
ing post offices when they are not neces- 
sary to the national defense and the Pres- 
ident says they cannot be built. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I agreed with the 
gentleman, I do not want to quarrel with 
the President, but I would like to have the 
people understand what. the facts are, 
that there is a considerable difference 
between an authorization and an appro- 
priation, that an authorization does not 
mean the appropriation has been made. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Ihave already taken 
up too much of the time of the House, 
but if I have any time remaining I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Montana that post-office 
projects were allocated for towns in my 
district, but we do not want them up there 
in Pennsylvania because the upkeep cost 
will be so great. The gentleman himself 
knows, I am sure, that the cost of upkeep 
of one of these new buildings will be four 
or five times that of the present post- 
office building in most instances. When 
you spend $100,000 on a new building you 
haye got to have the right kind of em- 
ployees to take care of it. The gentle- 
man’s administration is going in the red 
at the rate of $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 a 
day. How is it going to be paid off? 
Where are you going to get the money? 

Mr.O’CONNOR. Of course the gentle- 
man knows this debt will never be paid. 
I shall ask the gentleman himself to 
answer his question. 
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Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Gan O’CONNOR. Yes; if I have the 
e. 

Mr. HOOK. I wanted to point out that 
there is a difference between authoriza- 
tion and appropriation. Money was ap- 
propriated for many of these post offices, 
sites were picked, and specifications were 
drawn, and they had reached the stage 
of calling for bids, and yet they are not 
to be built. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. KEEFE. Myr. Chairman, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Wotcorr]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to take a few moments today to 
endeavor to provoke some discussion be- 
tween now and Monday on what is con- 
sidered a very important piece of legis- 
lation. As I understand it, on next 
Monday we are to have placed before 
us for consideration a bill which will 
reapportion the House of Representa- 
tives, under the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution, which provides that 
the Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed. 

For 30 years or more we have appor- 
tioned under the method known as ma- 
jor fractions. This has been done by 
two previous Congresses, in spite of the 
recommendations of the National Acad- 
emy of Science, which the committee ap- 
parently relied upon to justify a change 
in method. The National Academy of 
Science recommended the method known 
as equal proportions, and made their rec- 
ommendation as far back as March 2, 
1929. Notwithstanding that recommen- 
dation, Congress passed an act, which 
was approved on June 18, 1929, adopting 
the major-fraction method of apportion- 
ment. 

On April 25, 1940, Congress reiterated 
its judgment that the major-fraction 
method was the most practicable and 
equitable. It seems to me we should 
meet facts with facts and admit that 
the only justification for the report ac- 
companying the bill which we shall have 
to consider next Monday, H. R. 2665, in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. Gatuincs], is an attempt on 
somebody’s part to deny to the great sov- 
ereign State of Michigan equal repre- 
sentation under the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

As I understand it, the only States in- 
volved, the only seats involved, are one 
from Arkansas and one from Michigan. 
It just so happens that, regardless of the 
method used, whether equal proportions 
or major fractions, all of the other 
States will either lose or gain the same 
number of seats in accordance with the 
distribution made as a consequence of 
this last decennial census. The only 
States involved, therefore, are Michigan 
and Arkansas. 

Under the equal-proportions method 
Arkansas will not lose a seat, neither will 
the people of Michigan pick up a seat 
which is rightfully theirs. Under the 
major-fraction method which has been 
in practice for over 30 years the State of 
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Arkansas will lose a seat and the State 
of Michigan will pick up the seat to which 
she is entitled. 

This seems to be an endeavor on the 
part of somebody to retain this seat in 
Arkansas to the prejudice of the people 
of the State of Michigan. I do not think 
the Members of this House want to be a 
party to this particular brand of political 
chicanery, if I may call it that, especially 
in view of the fact this bill is to be brought 
in under a closed rule, which will deny 
the Members of this House, if they vote 
the rule up, the opportunity to offer any 
amendments whatsoever. Fortunately, 
we used some discretion last year to safe- 
guard the country against such things by 
providing that if this legislation is not 
passed within 60 days after the President 
sends his message down, as in this case, 
reapportionment will be made under the 
major-fraction method, and I think it 
would be a service to the Nation to reit- 
erate that we stand just where we did 
last April, and just where we have for 30 
years in this reapportionment fight. On 
next Monday we should vote down the 
previous question on the rule. An effort 
will be made to that end, in order that 
some of us who think that our States are 
being discriminated against in this, may 
I reiterate, political chicanery may at 
least have an opportunity to be heard. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. VYooruis], 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, already tribute has been paid 
in the House to Judge R. Walton Moore, 
Counselor of the State Department, con- 
fidential adviser to many of the leading 
figures in our Government today, and 
Virginia gentleman in the finest sense 
of that term. Judge Moore’s passing on 
last Friday was, to state the matter sim- 
ply, a great loss to our Nation, for his 
place was the sort of place that no one 
else, however capable and wise, can ever 
completely fill, And may I add, Mr, 
Speaker, that his passing is a distinct 
loss to me, for it has been one of the 
high privileges of my life to have known 
him personally. The advice and counsel 
which he gave to me I shall always re- 
member and I hope to be a better man 
because of the sturdiness of his spirit as 
I came in contact with it. I take this 
occasion to pay to him and to his mem- 
ory my most sincere homage and to add 
that it will always mean a very great 
deal to me to cherish the hope that I 
may have held a modest place in the 
affections of so truly great a man. 

Mr. Chairman, no tribute to Judge 
Moore that I have yei read has struck me 
as quite so appropriate as that contained 
in the editorial of the Washington Star 
for Sunday last, as follows: 

R. WALTON MOORE 
Some individuals are born to power, some 


to fame, some to be dearly loved by their 


friends. Not many persons, however, are 
privileged to enjoy an endowment so compre- 
hensive as to include all three of these pre- 
cious gifts, It was, then, a rare destiny 
which R. Walton Moore fulfilled. By in- 
heritance he received noteworthy talents; by 
tradition he was provided with an example 
for the employment of his faculties in pub- 
lie service. His time was turbulent yet it 
did not prevent appreciation of his labors, 
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From the beginning of his career until its 
end, he earned success. His achievement 
predominantly was institutional, but it was 
not the less useful or the less gratifying on 
that account, 

Mr. Moore died, as he had lived, a Virginia 
gentleman in the best meaning of the phrase. 
He was devoted to his native State beyond 
the capacity of ordinary language to report. 
Its history he mastered in meticulous detail. 
The Old Dominion never had a son more 
profoundly concerned to preserve the chiv- 
alrous spirit of the past. A similar observa- 
tion might be made with regard to his rev- 
erence for the national community in which 
he found his greater opportunities. In the 
House of Representatives from 1919 to 1931 
he was universally admired for his skill as a 
debater. He possessed a magic for the expo- 
sition of the strength or, perhaps, the weak- 
ness of pending legislation. A logician, a 
philosopher, impersonal but not selfishly de- 
tached, reserved but not stoically uncon- 
cerned, he was sought after by the wisest of 
his contemporaries. His colleagues esteemed 
him, but their attitude was characterized by 
a warmth unusual in Congress even among 
men closely allied in party circles. 

He was 74 when he entered the State 
Department, yet no one thought of Mr. 
Moore as being advanced in years. His re- 
siltence was demonstrated by the zeal with 
which he approached a task. In the spring 
of 1939 he was “young enough” to be a 
passenger in the first round-trip flight of a 
clipper plane to Europe and back. When he 
was persuaded to celebrate his eightieth 
birthday anniversary, he insisted that “you 
might call it a biological accident when a 
man reaches my age and still holds his men- 
tal and physical strength and youthful out- 
look.” The theory so expressed was rejected 
by those who were familiar with the essen- 
tial gallantry of his undiscouraged soul. A 
scholar, an accomplished lawyer, an ardent 
patriot, a keen student of the theory of 
government and social progress, he was an 
ideal counselor on foreign affairs “in the 
stress of a period of gravest concern“ to 
American civilization. r 

Washington always will be grateful to Mr. 
Moore for his interest in local problems. He 
was a neighbor who might have been a na- 
tive, so helpful was his concern for the de- 
velopment of the District of Columbia as a 
residential area as well as in its role as Cap- 
ital of the Republic. The bridges across the 
Potomac will be, in a certain sense, his 
monuments. If is not too much to suggest 
that they symbolize the value of his life. 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, there 
are no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Salaries and expenses, foreign-owned prop- 
erty control: For expenditure under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury for any 
purpose in connection with the carrying out 
of the provisions of section 5 (b) of the act 
of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 411, 415), as 
amended, and any proclamations, orders, or 
regulations that have been or may be issued 
thereunder, including personal services (with- 
out regard to classification and civil-service 
laws), printing, and all other necessary ex- 
penses incurred in carrying out instructions 
issued by the Secretary of the Treasury pur- 
suant to section 5 (b) of the act of October 6, 
1917, as amended, or proclamations, orders, 
or regulations issued thereunder, including 
reimbursement of any other appropriation or 
other funds of the United States or any 
agency, instrumentality, Territory, or posses- 
sion thereof, including the Philippine Islands, 
and reimbursement of any Federal Reserve 
bank for printing and other expenditures, 
$1,250,000. 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the words 
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“and civil service,” line 19, page 3, that it 
is legislation on an appropriation bill. It 
changes existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Indiana desire to be heard? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
cede the point of order, but I was hoping 
that the gentleman would not make it or 
would not press it. This is an emergency 
activity of the very greatest importance. 
I do not know, and I do not think anyone 
knows, how much it may handicap this 
activity if the language referred to is 
taken out of the bill. This activity may 
have to be expanded at any time and we 
do not know how the deletion of the 
language referred to may affect its future 
operations, But, as I stated, it is clearly 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, the 
general civil-service law gives the Presi- 
dent authority to make such exemptions 
as he finds necessary. If these positions 
need to be exempted, I am quite sure they 
will have no difficulty in getting an order 
from the President. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Does the gentleman in- 
sist on the point of order? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
sist on the point of order. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
cede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Salaries and expenses: For the Director, 
two Assistant Directors, and other personal 
services in the District of Columbia, includ- 
ing wages of rotary-press plate printers at 
per diem rates and all other plate printers 
at piece rates to be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, not to exceed the rates usually 
paid for such work; for engravers’ and print- 
ers’ materials and other materials, including 
distinctive and nondistinctive paper, except 
distinctive paper for United States currency 
and Federal Reserve bank currency; equip- 
ment of, repairs to, and maintenance of build- 
ings and grounds and for minor alterations 
to buildings; directories, technical books and 
periodicals, examples of engraving and print- 
ing, including foreign securities and stamps, 
and books of reference; not exceeding $500; 
traveling expenses not to exceed $2,000; mis- 
cellaneous expenses, including not to exceed 
$1,500 for articles approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury as being necessary for the 
protection of the person of employees; for 
transfer to the Bureau of Standards for sci- 
entific investigations in connection with the 
work of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, not to exceed $15,000; and for the mainte- 
nance and driving of two motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles; $10,000,000, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, of which not to exceed 
$150,000 shall be available only for the pur- 
chase of equipment. 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Lup- 
Low: On page 32, line 25, strike out the re- 
mainder of the line, commencing with the 
comma, after the word “Treasury”, and strike 
out on page 33, lines 1 and 2, down to the 
period at the end of line 2. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 301. Appropriations for the fiscal year 
1942 available for expenses of travel of civilian 
officers and employees of the executive de- 
partments and establishments shall be avall- 
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able also for expenses of travel performed by 
them on transfer from one official station to 
another when authorized by the head of the 
department or establishment concerned in 
the order directing such transfer: Provided, 
That such expenses shall not be allowed for 
any transfer effected for the convenience of 
any officer or employee. 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word, and 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to make it clear at the outset that 
Iam not going to talk about this pending 
bill. I have obtained unanimous consent 
to discuss another matter—the position 
of the Republican minority. I do not be- 
lieve in discussing partisan politics in 
considering legislation. Mr. Chairman, 
this is the first time I have ever referred 
to my party on the floor of this House, but 
a piece by Walter Lippmann in the Wash- 
ington Post today prompts me to do so. 
He refers to the Vorys modified arms em- 
bargo amendment, which was adopted by 
a majority, consisting of Republicans and 
Democrats in 1939, refers to our willing- 
ness to aid Britain now, and then says 
of the Republican minority in Congress: 

As a matter of fact, it has steadily backed 
away from its own first commitments. To 
have taken the pacifist and isolationist posi- 
tion and stood by it would have been one 
thing. To take it and then back away from 
it, as the somber history of our times has un- 
folded, is a confession, it seems to me, that 
the Republican leaders of Congress have not 
believed in their principles or foreseen or 
judged truly the real course of events. 


The Republican minority since 1939 
has clearly foreseen and prophesied and 
foretold what was going to happen, In 
our minority report on the changes to the 
Neutrality Act in June 1939, we said: 

We are opposed to the President’s policy 
of using the threat of our power to preserve 
a balance of power in Europe. We do not be- 
lieve that the President is deliberately pro- 
voking war, but we believe that the way to 
peace is for us to be neutral, not biased; 
friendly, not threatening. We feel that this 
Nation is determined to stay out of the next 
war. We cannot dictate what other nations 
shall do. We should not attempt to influence 
their decisions by attempting to conceal our 
firm purpose as a Nation, to stay neutral. 


The administration has either not seen 
what would happen, or has been unwill- 
ing to say what would happen. The 
changes that were made in our neutrality 
laws in 1939, were made on the pretext 
by the administration that we were to be 
more neutral, not less neutral. In his 
message to Congress September 21, 1939, 
at the opening of the special session for 
repealing the arms embargo, the Presi- 
dent said: 


The step I recommend is to put this coun- 
try back on the solid footing of real and tra- 
ditional neutrality. 


Not a word then about aid to Britain 
short of war. We have had the Republi- 
can minority telling what was going to 
happen and the administration conceal- 
ing what was going to happen as we went 
down the path toward war. 
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The Republican minority now finds it- 
Self in the position of Abraham Lincoln 
when he was in Congress in 1848. He 
opposed the Mexican War. He helped to 
put through a resolution by which Con- 
gress declared that that war was “unnec- 
essarily and unconstitutionally com- 
menced by the President of the United 
States.” Here is what Lincoln said about 
the then President, and it fits well now. 
In connection with his famous “spot 
resolutions” and discussing President 
Polk’s flexible foreign policy, Congress- 
man Lincoln said: 

In all this the President showed himself 
dissatisfied with the conclusions he had as- 
sumed. He took up one suggestion and tried 
to argue us into it, but argued himself out 
of it; he then took up another, and went 
through the same process, and returned to 
the first; showing himself dissatisfied with 
all, and appearing like a man on a hot 
shovel, finding no place on which he could 
settle down. 


We find ourselves today in Lincoln’s 
position when he was in Congress. His 
country had, despite his opposition, got- 
ten into a difficult situation. He could 
Say, and we can say, “I told you so,” and 
refuse to cooperate. Instead, Lincoln 
voted supplies for a war which he had 
opposed, and Republicans now are voting 
appropriations to carry out policies 
which were approved in Congress over 
their opposition. To face the situation 
of your country as you find it, no matter 
how it got there, and then do the wisest 
thing in that situation, shows neither 
miscalculation nor bad judgment. If a 
member of your family, against your ad- 
vice, does something that gets him into 
trouble, and you help him in his trouble, 
you are not thereby going back on your 
advice. 

Stephen Decatur said: 

Our country! In her intercourse with for- 
eign nations, may she always be in the right; 
but our country, right or wrong. 


The position of the Republican mi- 
nority is not that they back away from 
any position they have taken, but that 
once our country, through the processes 
of representative government, has taken 
a certain position, whether it is with our 
opposition or not, we then say, “My 
country, right or wrong—my country.” 
This is not inconsistent or insincere. It 
is merely the way a patriotic opposition 
functions in a republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. In view of the fact that 
the gentleman who has just spoken is one 
of the two recognized leaders of the Re- 
publican Party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in determining the policy of 
the Republican Party on foreign affairs, 
of course, I cannot let his remarks go by 
unanswered. I listened to his remarks 
with a great deal of interest. He talked 
about the position of the Republican 
Party. I hope some time that he or his 
colleague from New York [Mr. Frs I who 
are determining the foreign policy of the 
Republican Party in the House, will some 
day state to the House what that position 
is. Nobody knows what their position is 
today, and nobody knows what their po- 
sition has been. Certainly if there ever 
was inconsistency on the part of a po- 
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litical party in the history of our country, 
it has been the inconsistency of the Re- 
publican Party in Congress during the 
present crisis. 

The gentleman talks about President 
Lincoln and what he said when he was 
a Member of Congress. I wonder if the 
gentleman in quoting Lincoln when a 
Congressman at the time of the Mexi- 
can War, is himself now taking the posi- 
tion that the Mexican War was not 
fought for the best interests of our coun- 
try. I wonder if the gentleman wants 
to take the position by implication in 
1941 of repudiating the action of the then 
President of the United States in doing 
what he did do. We all know that the 
United States has engaged in two battles 
in Mexico and that there was justifica- 
tion for it, if we study the history of that 
time, before the Congress Officially de- 
clared a state of war existed between the 
United States and Mexico. Further- 
more, the gentleman overlooks the fact 
that when Mr. Lincoln was President, he 
had the courage to take the action that 
was necessary as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy and as President of 
the United States, for the best interests 
of our country, and that without an act 
of Congress he ordered a partial con- 
scription of 75,000 men, ordered Fort 
Sumter blockaded with no act taken by 
Congress, and that he also ordered ex- 
penditures of money appropriated by 
Congress for purposes other than those 
for which the money had been appro- 
priated, and that he did all of those and 
other acts in connection with the preser- 
vation of the Union. In other words, 
President Lincoln, as Commander in 
Chief, recognizing the danger that con- 
fronted our country, acted. Lincoln’s 
place in history is well known. 

The Republican leadership certainly is 
floating around here, there, and every- 
where. We pick up the paper this morn- 
ing and see that District Attorney Dewey 
retreats from his opposition to the bill, 
and is now for the bill, with reservations. 
Former President Hoover was first 
against it, and then, after about 24 hours, 
attempted to get back on the right track. 
As a matter of fact, the one man in the 
Republican Party who has had vision, 
vision as an American citizen in this 
crisis, is the man that the Republican 
Party is condemning and trying to re- 
pudiate, the man who ran for President 
last fall on the Republican ticket, Mr. 
Wendell Willkie, and what he is doing 
is in response to his conscience as an 
American citizen, which transcends party 
politics. LApplause.] We do not hear 
of any Republicans defending him. Iam 
not defending him as a Republican. I 
am complimenting him as an American 
citizen. I was amazed this morning to 
hear my good friend the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser] trying to cling 
to something affirmative, but I respect 
him, because he is the only Republican 
Member of Congress who has taken an 
affirmative position, and he did so when 
he said that he respected Mr. Willkie, 
who made some specific recommenda- 
tions, and he had in mind the transfer 
of from 5 to 10 destroyers a month. He 
recognized that the conduct of these men, 
in criticising Mr. Wilikie, is not going 
to be the answer, and that shows that 
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the gentleman from New York recognizes 
that the Republicans in the homes are 
with Mr. Willkie and the Republicans in 
the homes are with the President. Not 
as Republicans, but as Americans, I 
might say that so far as New England 
is concerned, and which I am aware of, 
because I am acquainted with political 
conditions there, that that is their state 
of mind. I can say that we carried some 
New England States last fall because of 
the misguided leadership of the Repub- 
lican Party in Congress on foreign af- 
fairs. I can also say that there are tens 
of thousands of Republicans in New Eng- 
land who are disgusted with the leader- 
ship of this party in this Chamber and 
in the other Chamber, and who are 
changing their party designation and be- 
coming Democrats. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. What I tried to 
say, but apparently without success, was 
that the Republican Party today are go- 
ing along with what this country de- 
cided to do, even though they had op- 
posed that position. The gentleman does 
not think that is a partisan position. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I cannot agree 
with the gentleman’s statement. 

The C The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to read in my 
time two paragraphs from the Baltimore 
Sun of today’s issue: 

Speaking in a banquet hall sprinkled liber- 
ally with empty tables, Representative HAMIL= 
TON FisH last night attacked Wendell L. 
Willkie in a Lincoln Day dinner speech to 
the Alexander Hamilton Club. 

As soon as the words were out of his mouth, 
J. Purdon Wright, Baltimore attorney and 
one of the leading Republicans present, who 
was sitting only a few feet away, got up and 
stalked from the room, making strong ges- 
tures of disgust and disapproval. 

In the lobby he asserted he couldn't sit 
there and listen to that kind of stuff.” Before 
the address ended a number of other ban- 
queters also walked out. 


The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 303. No part of the money appro- 
priated under this act shall be paid to any 
person for the filling of any position for 
which he or she has been nominated after 
the Senate upon vote has failed to confirm 
the nomination of such person. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as we complete the ac- 
tion of the House upon this bill this Con- 
gress will have acted upon five bills de- 
signed to appropriate money; and the 
total carried in these bills and by per- 
manent appropriations that are admin- 
istered by these departments runs to 
$8,299,414,780. The items involved are 
as follows: 

Independent offices: 
Direct appropriations... $1, 404, 576, 838 
Permanent appropri- 


9 356, 276, 039 


1, 760, 852, 877 


= 
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Treasury-Post Office: 
Direct appropriations... $1, 146, 394, 496 
Permanent appropri- 
4, 516, 027, 407 


To 
Urgent deficiency, including 
WPA deflciency— 
175, 000, 000 
313, 500, 000 


This makes a total of $8,299,914,780. 

This means for 6 weeks since Congress 
convened on January 3, 1941, a weekly 
average of $1,383,319,130. 

I feel this Congress should come to 
realize, as the members of the Appro- 
priations subcommittees I am sure are 
realizing, the seriousness of the situa- 
tion that confronts this country. I feel 
we must make every possible effort, as 
the committee has tried on this bill, to 
cut out every dollar that can be elimi- 
nated that we may meet the demands that 
are going to be made upon us for na- 
tional defense. This bill contains a lot 
of items that cannot be cut. We must 
realize also that without anybody being 
subject to specific criticism, there will be 
a lot of waste because in the haste of 
preparing for war waste necessarily oc- 
curs; but we have got to do away with 
every cent that can possibly be cut out 
of the civil activities, and things that do 
not contribute directly to national de- 

fense should be postponed. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Did I understand the 
gentleman correctly to say that with 
the passage of this bill this present ses- 
sion of Congress will have appropriated 
a total of $8,299,714,780? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Does the gentleman 
know that in the first 100 years of this 
country which included the second war 
with Great Britain, the Mexican War, 
the 4 years’ Civil War, and the various 
Indian wars, that the Congress appro- 
priated only $9,000,000,000? 

May I inquire further? I should like 
to know whether the gentleman from 
New York agrees with me in the con- 
clusion that the majority party, which 
like hungry robins swallows everything 
sent to the House by the executive de- 
partments, should think of the future 
and refuse to longer serve as a rubber 
stamp? 

Mr. TABER. I certainly do. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time to 
tell the House briefly something of the 
services rendered by members of the 
Committee on Appropriations and on this 
subcommittee. The total carried by this 
bill is a tremendous sum of money. A 
great deal of responsibility is placed not 
only on the committee as a whole but 
especially on the chairman of the com- 
mittee individually in trying to bring 
about economy and the best possible 
service in these two departments of the 
Government. 

In my entire life’s experience I know 
of no one who has accepted a job and 
worked at it with a spirit of greater 
devotion to that job than the chair- 
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man of this subcommittee, Mr. LUDLOW, 
of Indiana. The same is true of the 
ranking Republican member of the sub- 
committee, Mr. TABER, of New York. 

It was not my privilege to attend all 
of the sessions of the subcommittee this 
year, but the members began to meet in 
December of 1940 at a time when every 
member would have liked to be home, 
when they were very tired from the exer- 
tions of the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
They met daily during December, during 
January, and on into February. We 
have heard a few clashes here on the 
floor over politics, but that has had no 
part in the consideration of this bill. I 
think there are no finer Members on the 
Republican side of the House than the 
Members on our subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taper], the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. KEEFE], 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Rick]. The names of the Demo- 
cratic members of this committee are 
known to everyone here. Partisanship 
did not enter into the consideration of 
this bill in any way. 

I feel this Congress should be deeply 
grateful to the chairman and ranking 
minority member of this subcommittee 
and to other members as well. 

Let me say also that for devotion to 
duty and for a high order of intelligence 
the clerk of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, Mr. Sheild, is unsurpassed by any 
clerk of any committee in this House or 
by anyone of whom I have any knowl- 
edge. 

This subcommittee has worked to- 
gether very happily. In my opinion it is 
a model for other committees to go by, 
and I want to rise as a member of 
this committee who has not been able to 
do his fully duty at this time to state 
that the chairman of this subcommittee 
and the members of the subcommittee 
deserve a great vote of thanks for the 
zealousness with which they have la- 
bored and for the bill they have presented 
to you for action. [Applause.] 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, just a few moments ago 
the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. WoL- 
cott—I hope he is present at this time 
made the statement on the floor that the 
introduction of the bill H. R. 2665, of 
which I am the author, was an act of 
chicanery. I do not believe the gentle- 
man from Michigan really meant that. I 
believe in the zealousness with which he 
went about the proposition of discussing 
the matter he must have spoken a little 
hurriedly. 

I want the membership to get the full 
facts with regard to this matter. In the 
year 1929 the general census bill was 
passed, and several times before that this 
matter was before this body, but in 1929 
the act was finally passed. Section 22 of 
that act deals with the matter of the re- 
apportionment of Representatives in 
accordance with the constitutional pro- 
visions. At that time the Congress wrote 
into the law two different methods to be 
used in presenting the statement on re- 
apportionment to Congress: First, the 
method of major fractions, and, second, 
the method of equal proportions. The 
President complied with these require- 
ments and filed his statement on January 
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8, 1941. It sets out what each State shall 
gain and what each State shall lose, or 
each State will hold the same seats as 
they have, and it is brought in here with 
equal proportions and with major frac- 
tions both. Within 60 days, under the 
bill we passed in 1940, the Congress must 
act. Congress must apportion its mem- 
bership or else the method used in the 
preceding apportionment shall be used, 
which is major fractions. 

In 1910, when the Congress reappor- 
tioned, there was no difference between 
these two methods as applied to any two 
States. In 1930 there was no difference 
between these two methods in any State. 
We took the matter up in the hearings 
before the Census Committee last year 
and decided then what we wanted to do 
was to preserve the automatic apportion- 
ment feature of the 1929 act, since there 
was no difference whatever between 1910 
and 1930. So we went ahead and passed 
the bill in 1940. 

We did not at that time attempt to go 
into these methods thoroughly, while we 
did have these professors before us—one 
from Harvard and one from Cornell— 
discussing these two proposals. The 
main thing we wanted to do was to get 
around the lame-duck amendment. Be- 
fore the lame-duck amendment inter- 
vened, here is what happened under the 
1929 act: “Within 1 week” after the con- 
vening of the second session of the Sev- 
enty-first Congress, and each fifth suc- 
cessive Congress thereafter, the President 
shall file his statement. Since the pas- 
Sage of the lame-duck amendment, 
“within 1 week” after the Seventy-sixth 
Congress would have thrown us into Jan- 
uary, and the census had not been taken 
at that time. We had to amend that 
law, therefore, and make it apply after 
the census figures were published in 1940, 
That is what we did last year. 

In 1929 they said the President shall 
file these figures in accordance with the 
two methods. I call the attention of the 
Members of the House to the fact that 
in 1927, when this matter was discussed 
on the floor of the House on March 2, 
1927, Mr. McLeod, of Michigan, made a 
statement. It seems Michigan had a 
little different attitude at that time. Mr. 
McLeod was then a member of the Cen- 
sus Committee, and the House was con- 
sidering a bill which would apportion 
Representatives by the equal-proportions 
method, and he stated: 

The method proposed in this bill is known 
as equal proportions. Equal proportions is 
considered by outstanding statisticians as 
the most equitable method to be used in 
apportioning Congress. 

I contend, as did the gentleman from 
Michigan in 1927, that the method of 
equal proportions is the most equitable 
method, and Arkansas is entitled to hold 
the seat which she would do under this 
method. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DINGELL. . Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas IMr. 
GaTHINGS]. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to 
take any part in this discussion and I 
am therefore taken rather off guard at 
this time. Ihave heard much said about 
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the question of equal proportions or ma- 
jor fractions as being the basis for de- 
termining the new apportionment of 
Congress. For the benefit of the Mem- 
bers of the House, it might be well to 
state that Michigan as a State had 
nothing whatsoever to do with the deter- 
mination of the question by which it is 
to gain one Member, while at the same 
time the State of Arkansas is to lose one 
Member. There was no disposition on 
the part of anybody from Michigan to 
take anything away from anyone else, 
but it just so happened that by the 
method of calculation Michigan is the 
more fortunate. I am sorry to hear that 
by the method chosen the State of Ar- 
kansas is to be deprived of one Member. 
It is undoubtedly going to cause a great 
inconvenience to some of the Members 
from that State who are my very dear 
friends, but I do not want anyone in this 
House, under a misapprehension, to un- 
dertake to correct a great wrong to the 
State of Arkansas because of anything 
that Michigan or anyone from the State 
has done to bring about the injury. As 
I said, we had nothing to do with the 
method of calculation. I think, though, 
that it is honest, it is fair, and it so hap- 
pens that Michigan gains while Arkansas 
loses, but when somebody gains, some- 
body has to lose. We ourselves find the 
question of reapportionment very diffi- 
cult, and unwelcome each 10 years; we 
find too a similar problem within our 
own State. At the present time it is a 
fight of the rural up-State against the 
metropolitan areas. So it is nothing to 
3 at, if we argue about the problem 
ere. 

I hope that the House when the ques- 
tion is finally considered will take into 
account the fairness of the issue and will 
determine it on that basis. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 


wae Clerk concluded the reading of the 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to, and 
that the bill as amended be passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. O'Connor, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3205) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942, and for other purposes, had directed 
him to report the same back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended be passed. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and 
amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
after the disposition of legislative mat- 
ters and any previous special orders, the 
gentleman from Montana (Mr. O’Con- 
Nox] may address the House for 30 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include an article 
that appeared in yesterday’s Evening 
Star by W. L. White regarding the glider 
training program of Germany. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to 
include therein a chapter on the sugar 
program from the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein 
certain excerpts from the report of the 
Attorney General and the book entitled 
“The Odyssey of a Fellow Traveler.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made today on the ques- 
tion of the privileges of the House and 
the question of personal privilege, and to 
include therein the matter I handed up 
to the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

PRODUCTION NEEDS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 2 minutes and to revise and ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing today a reso- 
lution that provides that the President is 
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authorized and directed to transmit to 
the House information so fully as possible 
from the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and other Government agencies, 
showing the actual status of the produc- 
tion and acquisition of machine tools, 
and what steps are being taken to take 
care of this vitally important problem so 
that national defense may proceed. 

I am told by people who have to do 
with the production end of national de- 
fense and the acquisition of materials for 
manufacturers, as well as having heard 
publicly from Mr. Knudsen, that the bot- 
tle neck in the production today of our 
national-defense program is machine 
tools, that machine tools are not being 
made or are not available as they should 
be in order that production may con- 
tinue. I cannot find that anything ef- 
fective is being done along this line, and 
this resolution is introduced for the pur- 
pose of receiving information as to why 
there seems to be a perfectly inexcusable 
delay in machine-tool manufacture. 
If we are not satisfied with that infor- 
mation, the House should immediately 
take action. Manufacturers and labor 
tell me they have order upon order to 
manufacture, but they cannot manufac- 
ture because they do not have machine 
tools. This situation must be remedied, 
and at once. f 

Mr. Speaker, more than anything else 
today we need the materials for national 
defense, in order that we may be able to 
protect ourselves at least. Without ade- 
quate national defense in this respect 
everything else seems to be purposeless. 
How can we possibly give any to any 
other country as provided in H. R. 1776 
when there is a great lag in production 
for the defense of the United States? 
The Congress has voted for huge sums— 
seemingly for national defense, In fact, 
the Congress voted a blank check. The 
country wants to know why it is not 
receiving value for what it paid. The 
country will neither forgive nor forget 
inaction. I earnestly hope that this res- 
olution will be favorably acted upon and 
that national defense may progress 
speedily. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE 

PRESIDENT 

Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a joint reso- 
lution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the Military Es- 


tablishment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1941. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned to meet, in accord- 
ance with its previous order, on Monday, 
February 17, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
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ings at 10 a. m. on the following dates 
on the matters named: 

Thursday, February 20, 1941: 

H. R. 554, to exempt sail vessels from 
the provisions of section 13 of the act of 
March 4, 1915, as amended, requiring the 
manning of certain merchant vessels by 
able seamen, and for other purposes. 
(Manning requirements for sail vessels.) 

H. R. 2520, to amend the act entitled 
“An act to except yachts, tugs, towboats, 
and unrigged vessels from certain pro- 
visions of the act of June 25, 1936, as 
amended,” approved June 16, 1938. 
(Manning requirements for seagoing 
barges.) 

Friday, February 21, 1941: 

H. R. 2074, to amend section 353 (b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended. (Experience requirements, 
radio operators on cargo ships.) 

Wednesday, February 26, 1941: 

H. R. 2662, to establish hiring halls 
under the control of shipping commis- 
sioners for the engaging of seamen for 
certain vessels, to control subversive ac- 
tivities among seamen, to impose addi- 
tional citizenship requirements for man- 
ning vessels of the United States, to es- 
tablish more stable labor relations in the 
merchant marine, and to protect the 
status of the American merchant marine 
as an integral part of the national de- 
fense. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


215. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1941 in the amount of $6.670,000 
for defense housing (H. Doc. No. 89); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

216. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a defi- 
ciency estimate of appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1937 in the sum of $104.05 and supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1941 in the sum of $4,415,000 
amounting in all to $4,415,104.05, together 
with a draft of proposed provision affecting 
existing ropriations, for the Department of 
Justice (H. Doc. No, 90); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

217. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting two sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriations for 
civil functions of the War ent, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, totaling 
$35,223,300, plus contract authorizations total- 
ing $5,794,000 (H. Doc. No. 87); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

218. A communication from the Presiden’ 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to appro- 
priations or funds available during the fiscal 
years 1941 and 1942 for payments of certain 
compensation benefits by the Employees’ 
Compensation Commission (H. Doc. No. 88); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

219. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the Treas- 
ury Department; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

220. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of motion-picture film 
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by the Treasury Department; to the Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

221. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the 
Treasury Department; to the Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

222. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the Treas- 
ury Department; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

223. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the Treas- 
ury Department; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

224. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the Treas- 
ury Department; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

225. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of motion-picture film 
by the Department of Justice; to the Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

226. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the Treas- 
ury Department; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

227. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the De- 
partment of the Interior; to the Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

228. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of lists of papers by the De- 
partment of Agriculture; to the Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive’ Papers. 

229. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting ~ecommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission; to the Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

230. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office; to the Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

231. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of sound recordings 
by the Northwest Territory Celebration Com- 
mission; to the Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers. 

232. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Papers, 

233. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the Prison 
Industries Reorganization Administration; to 
the Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers. 

234. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated December 
17, 1940, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustration, on 
a preliminary examination and survey of 
Pithlachascotee River, Fla., authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act approved June 20, 1938 
(H. Doc, No. 86); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
an illustration. 

235. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated November 
18, 1940, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and illustrations, on a 
preliminary examination and survey of Mar- 
blehead Harbor, Mass., authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act approved June 20, 
1938 (H. Doc. No. 85); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 58. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the District Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of Florida to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of all persons who have claims for 
damages or losses allegedly resulting from 
the construction, further development, and 
improvement of the Intracoastal Waterway, 
Miami to Jacksonville, Fla., and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 64). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 59. A bill for the relief of special tax 
school districts Nos, 2, 3, 4, and 5, Broward 
County, Fla.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
65). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 61. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the District Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of Florida to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment on the claim 
of Mike L. Blank; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 66). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 186. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Dr. David O Clements, deceased; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 67). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 197. A bill for the relief of the Growers 
Fertilizer Co., a Florida corporation; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 68). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 385. A bill for the relief of Robert J. 
Tita; without amendment (Rept. No. 69). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 393. A bill for the relief of John De 
Ligter; without amendment (Rept. No. 70). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 639. A bill for the relief of Edd Nevins; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 71). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 673. A bill for the relief of Roche, Con- 
nell & Laub Construction Co.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 72). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 903. A bill for the relief of James A. 
Mills; without amendment (Rept. No. 73). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1144. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Madeline Zwalinski and Ilene Mary Zwalinski, 
a minor; without amendment (Rept. No. 74). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MCGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1870. A bill for the relief of Helen 
Louise Giles; with amendment (Rept. No. 75). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1674. A bill for the relief of Alfred T. 
Johnston; with amendment (Rept. No. 76). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1680. A bill for the relief of Clara E. 
Freeman; with amendment (Rept. No, 77). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1692. A bill for the relief of William F. 
Kliewe, with amendment (Rept. No. 78). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2187. A bill for the relief of Nannie 
May Blythe and Claudia Blythe; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 79). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2781. A bill for the relief of Gdynia 
America Line, Inc., of New York City, N. .; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 80.) Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2890. A bill for the relief of Bernice 
James; with amendment (Rept. No. 81). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2899. A bill for the relief of Myrtle C. 
Radabaugh; without amendment (Rept. No. 
82). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2911. A bill for the relief of Howard 
E. Dickison; without amendment (Rept. No. 
83). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions was dis- 
charged from the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 3250) for the relief of Frances 
Wetterer, and the same was referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

H. R. 3316. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of War to grant a revocable license to Guy A. 
Thompson, trustee, Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Co. and successors in interest, to maintain 
certain railroad trackage and station facilities 
on Jefferson Barracks Military Reservation; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE of Maryland: 

H.R.3317. A bill for the relief of persons 
suffering injuries due to the establishment, 
maintenance, and operation by the United 
States of the Aberdeen Proving Ground in 
Maryland for the test of explosive and other 
dangerous instruments of war; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H. R.3318. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish domi- 
ciliary and hospital care and medical treat- 
ment to World War veterans of the United 
States Merchant Marine, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislaticn. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H. R. 3319. A bill to regulate the issuance 
of commemorative coins; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H. R. 3320. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 and the tariff rates on imported dairy 
products mentioned therein; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. R. 3321. A bill to provide for the appor- 
tionment of Representatives in Congress 
among the several States under the Sixteenth 
Census; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: 

H. R. 3322 (by request). A bill to amend an 
act entitled “An act for the retirement of 
employees in the classified civil service, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 3323 (by request). A bill to prohibit 
the sale of any alcoholic beverage containing 
more than 3.2 percent of alcohol by volume 
to any individual wearing a uniform of the 
military or naval forces of the United States; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. SUTPHIN: 

H. R. 3324. A bill establishing a minimum 
rate of pay for persons enlisted in, inducted 
into, or called to serve in the land and naval 
forces of the United States; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 3325. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan: 

H. R. 3326. A bill to provide relief from 
taxation on certain transactions by reorgani- 
ized banks; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H. R. 3327. A bill to increase the maximum 
monthly payment made by States to individ- 
uals for old-age assistance which will be 
matched by the Federal Government; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3328. A bill to forbid the importation 
of certain agricultural products into the 
United States from foreign countries until 
the comparable domestic article attains the 
parity price; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 3329. A bill to provide for the eco- 
nomic defenses of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 3330. A bill to authorize the sale, ex- 
change, or other disposition of certain securi- 
ties held by the Secretary of the Treasury; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KRAMER: 

H. R. 3331. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
Copyright Act of March 4, 1909, as amended, 
so as to preserye the rights of authors during 
the present emergency and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H. R. 3332 (by request). A bill to abolish 
the differential with respect to the minimum 
age of men and women permitted to be em- 
ployed in the performance of certain public 
contracts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H. R. 3333. A bill to classify certain positions 
in the Railway Mail Service; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KRAMER: 

H. R. 3334. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the construction of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors 
for flood control, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 22, 1936, as amended; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: 

H. J. Res. 114. Joint resolution to provide 
for the withdrawal of membership of the 
United States in the International Labor 
Organization; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan: 

H. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1941, General Pu- 
laski’s Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 102. Resolution requesting informa- 
tion as to status of machine-tool production; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan: 

H. Res. 103. Resolution for the relief of Del- 

bert E. Libbey; to the Committee on Accounts. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 
By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Pennsylvania me- 
morializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States to consider their Reso- 
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lution No. 1, with reference to mines and 
mining; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 1, with reference to foreign affairs; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. BOEHNE: 

H. R. 3335. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy A. Gordon; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CULLEN: 

H. R. 3336. A bill for the relief of James M. 

Robedee; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 3337. A kill to provide for the issuance 
of a duplicate adjusted-service certificate to 
Andrew J. Bissinger; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H. R. 3338. A bill for the relief of Blaton 

and Mathieu; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H. R. 3339. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of John Euster Harris as a major, Corps 
of Engineers, Regular Army; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3340. A bill to place Frederick Impey 
Hicks on the emergency officers’ retired list; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H. R. 3341. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Frank Hornsby; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 3342. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Herbert B. Holloway; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H. R. 3343. A bill granting a pension to 
Emma Washburn; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 3344. A bill granting a pension to Etta 
M. Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.3345. A bill granting a pension to 
Augusta I. Hazelwood; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 3346. A bill granting a pension to Mrs. 
John H. Kuester; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 3347. A bill granting a pension to E. 
G. Vans Agnew; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 3348. A bill granting a pension to 
Lillie Daley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ' 

H. R. 3349. A bill granting a pension to 
Minnie F. Leach; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 3350. A bill granting a pension to 
Alta Manypenny; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H. R. 3351. A bill granting a pension to Eliz- 
abeth Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 3352. A bill for the relief of Alice W. 
Miller; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 3353. A bill for the relief of Eugene E. 
Lee; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, KLEBERG: 

H. R. 3354, A bill for the relief of Farmers 
Rural Telephone Association; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. R. 3355. A bill for the relief of Father 
Michael OReilly: to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: 

H. R. 3356. A bill for the relief of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

Br. Mr. STEVENSON: 

H.R. 3357. A bill granting a pension to 
Anna Lena Straka, widow of William N. 
Straka; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, 
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By Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan: 
H. R. 3358. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Adelaide Westover; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


286. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolution of the 
New Jersey Industrial Traffic League, oppos- 
ing the revival of the St, Lawrence seaway 
and power project as economically unsound 
and detrimental to American industry and 
American labor and not necessary for Ameri- 
can defense; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

287. By Mr. HART. Memorial of the Board 
of Commissioners of the City of Trenton, N. J., 
that the Congress pass the General Pulaski 
Memorial Day resolution; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary 

288. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
of Manchester, N. H., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 


SENATE 


Fray, Fesruary 14, 1941 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. George A. Taylor, of St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, Albany, N. V., offered 
the following prayer: 


Lord of power and giver of grace and 
wisdom, we commend to Thee all who 
are engaged in the Government of this 
Nation, especially Members of the United 
States Senate. Grant to them an un- 
failing devotion to the cause of righteous- 
ness. To Thee, merciful Lord, we com- 
mend their work, praying that it may be 
such as will promote Thy work in our 
midst, to the succor of the poor, the relief 
of the oppressed, the putting down of all 
social evils, and the redress of all social 
wrongs. Let all they think or speak or 
do be for Thy glory and the good of Thy 
people; and evermore let Thy blessing be 
upon them. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day of Thursday, February 13, 1941, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Represen- 
tatives by Mr. Calloway, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bill and joint 
resolution, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H.R.3205. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 60. Joint resolution to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

CELEBRATION OF THE TWO HUNDREDTH 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF 

THOMAS JEFFERSON (S. DOC, NO. 12) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chairman of the 
United States Commission for the Cele- 
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bration of the Two Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Birth of Thomas Jefferson 
(occurring on April 13, 1943), submitting, 
pursuant to law, the report of the Com- 
mission, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on 
the Library and ordered to be printed. 
COST ASCERTAINMENT REPORT, POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
cost-ascertainment report, with appen- 
dix, showing the cost of carrying and 
handling the several classes of mail mat- 
ter and of performing the special services 
for the fiscal year 1940, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to 
ge See on Post Offices and Post 

a 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Pennsylvania, which was referred to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining: 

Resolution No, 1 

Whereas in the mining industry many 
thousands of lives have been needlessly lost 
because of inadequate safety controls, and 
these deaths might have been prevented by 
the passage of a law providing for the Federal 
inspection cf mines; and 

Whereas a Federal mine-inspection bill has 
been passed by the Senate of the United States 
but blocked in the House Committee of Mines 
and Mining; and 

Whereas during the time this measure has 
been blocked there have been some 1,530 
miners killed in mine disasters, leaving be- 
hind them their widows and orphans; and 

Whereas in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania during the time this measure has been 
blocked a number of mine disasters have 
occurred which are directly attributable to 
lack of adequate mine inspection: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resoived, That the House of Representatives 
of the State of Pennsylvania hereby me- 
morializes the Congress of the United States 
to approve the Federal mine-inspection bill; 
be it also 

Resolved, That one copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to each of the following: The 
President of the United States, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; Vice President Henry A. Wallace, 
President of the United States Senate; Speak- 
er Rayburn, House of Representatives, Sena- 
tor Joseph Guffey, Senator James J. Davis, 
and all Members of the House delegation 
from Pennsylvania. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before 
the Senate a resolution of the Board of 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Man- 
chester, N. H., favoring the enactment of 
pending legislation designating October 
11 of each year as General Pulaski’s Me- 
morial Day, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WALSH presented a memorial of 
sundry citizens of the State of Massachu- 
setts, remonstrating against any inter- 
ference with the neutrality of Ireland, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition, numerous- 
ly signed, of sundry citizens of the State 
of Massachusetts, praying for the main- 
tenance of peace and also the Neutrality 
and Johnson Acts, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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RecorD and appropriately referred the 
resolution adopted by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the city of Trenton, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1941, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to pass the General 
Pulaski Memorial Day resolution now 
pending. 

There being no objection, the resolution 


.was referred to the Committee on the 


Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Whereas a resolution providing for the 
President of the United States of America to 
proclaim October 11 of each year as General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski is now pending in the 
present session of the United States Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas the 11th day of October 1779 is the 
date in American history of the heroic death 
of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, who died from 
wounds received on October 9, 1779, at the 
siege of Savannah, Ga.; and 

Whereas the States of Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Nevada, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, and other States of the Union, through 
legislative enactment, designated October 11 
of each year as General Pulaski’s Memorial 
Day; and 

Whereas it is fitting that the recurring 
anniversary of this day be commemorated 
with suitable patriotic and public exercises 
in observing and commemorating the heroic 
death of this great American hero of the 
Revolutionary War; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
of America has by legislative enactment des- 
ignated October 11, 1929, October 11, 1931, 
October 11, 1932, and October 11, 1940, to be 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day in the United 
States of America: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners of 
the city of Trenton, and the State of New 
Jersey, in session assembled— 

SECTION 1. That we hereby memorialize and 
petition the Congress of the United States to 
pass, and the President of the United States 
to approve, if passed, the General Pulaski's 
Memorial Day resolution now pending in the 
United States Congress. 

Sec. 2. That certified copies of this resolu- 
tion, properly authenticated, be sent forth- 
with to the President of the United States, 
the Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and each of the United 
States Senators and Representatives from New 
Jersey. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

S. 867. A bill for the relief of Antonio or 
Anthony Maurin; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

(Mr. DAVIS also introduced Senate bill 868, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 869. A bill to provide for the payment 
of annuities to blind persons; to the Commit - 
tee on Finance. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 870. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

8. 871. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937, as amended, to provide 
for the payment of annuities to totally and 
permanently disabled employees having at 
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least 20 years of service; to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

S. 872. A bill to clarify the meaning of cer- 
tain provisions of the Boulder Canyon Project 
Adjustment Act; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 

S. 873. A bill to amend the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940 to provide for 
deferring from training and service persons 
who are receiving instruction in regular 
courses at certain aeronautical schools; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 874. A bill relating to allowances for 
rental quarters of certain naval officers sta- 
tioned in the Canal Zone; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 875. A bill to authorize the President to 
appoint Frank T. Hines a brigadier general 
in the Army of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NYE: 

S. 876. A bill granting increases in pen- 
sions to certain widows and dependents of 
persons who served in the military or naval 
forces of the United States during the War 
with Spain, the Boxer Rebellion, or the Philip- 
pine Insurrection; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

(Mr. MEAD introduced Senate bill 877, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S. 878. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to acquire by donation land, or to ac- 
cept donation of the cost of acquiring same, 
for military or other public purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY: 

S. 879. A bill relating to certain Carey Act 
lands in Wyoming; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys. 


DAVID WILLS HOUSE, GETTYSBURG, PA— 
LINCOLN 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask con- 
sent to introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to provide for the purchase 
and restoration to its original condition 
of the David Wills house in Gettysburg, 
Pa., as a perpetual shrine to the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln. It is needless to 
Say that the historical importance of the 
David Wills house is found in the fact 
that here Abraham Lincoln wrote his im- 
mortal Gettysburg Address. 

The house on the southeast corner of 
the town square on York Street, known as 
the David Wills house, was built in 1818 
by Col. Alexander Cobean. David Wills 
bought the house in 1859. It was a many- 
windowed house, dignified and stately, 
and in every respect a home. In 1897 
Charles S. Duncan bought the property. 
Mr, Duncan sold it to Schuyler A. Ham- 
mond in 1903. In 1914 Mr. Hammond 
sold the property to P. W. Stallsmith, the 
present owner. 

The Wills house is a large, three-story 
brick building, with a two-story brick 
structure adjoining the house on the 
east along York Street. The first floor 
of the main structure is now occupied 
by the retail drug firm of Rea & Derick; 
the second floor by the Lincoln Room Mu- 
seum and a beauty salon; the third floor 
by the offices of the Pennsylvania State 
Highway Department and the office of 
P. W. Stallsmith, owner of the building. 

According to P. W. Stallsmith, who re- 
modeled the interior of the building, the 
number of rooms in the large, original 
Wills House was as follows: First floor, 
five rooms and a large hallway; second 
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floor, five rooms and a hallway; third 
floor, five rooms and a hallway. There 
was a large, unfinished attic. The ap- 
proximate height of the building is 45 
feet. The building is approximately 40 
feet square. The original arch over the 
door at the York Street entrance has 
never been removed. 

It was in this building that President 
Lincoln prepared his immortal speech. 
He left Washington for Gettysburg at 
noon on Wednesday, November 18, 1863, 
in a special train. The journey occu- 
pied the entire afternoon. The President 
was conveyed to the home of Mr. Wills, 
rather than to the hotel in Gettysburg, 
because the hotel was crowded. The ar- 
rangements proved entirely satisfactory. 
Sometime between 9 and 10 o’clock Lin- 
coln went to his room, accompanied only 
by his colored servant William. He laid 
out his papers, ready to write, and then 
asked William to go down and ask Judge 
Wills to come to him. After a brief 
conversation with Lincoln, Judge Wills 
went downstairs, and for an hour he 
heard nothing from the President. About 
11 o’clock William came down again and 
said that the President would like to see 
Judge Wills. President Lincoln told the 
judge that he would like to confer with 
Secretary Seward. Together they went 
to the Harper House next door. Mr. 
Lincoln carried in his hand the sheets of 
paper on which he had been writing. 
About half past 11 the President re- 
turned, the manuscript still in his hand. 
About midnight he lay down to sleep. 

The history of the next day is so well 
known that I shall not attempt to nar- 
rate it here. 

Mr. Everett, the orator of the day, had 
spoken for an hour and fifty-seven min- 
utes, ending with a very eloquent perora- 
tion. Lincoln was nervous as the time 
approached for him to speak. He drew 
out his manuscript, adjusted his spec- 
tacles, shifted his position in his chair, 
and reviewed his speech. Virtually, he 
had learned it by heart. He could have 
delivered it without any manuscript. 
Standing firmly on both feet, he held his 
manuscript in both hands, and glanced at 
it infrequently. Although he spoke very 
slowly, he was on his feet less than 3 
minutes. Compared with Everett’s ora- 
tion, the President’s speech seemed like 
almost no speech at all. 

Mr. President, the historical signif- 
icance of the David Wills house is as- 
sured past all controversy. It was here 
that Lincoln prepared the first and sec- 
ond drafts of the memorable address 
with which his name is forever identi- 
fied; and, Mr. President, I wish humbly 
to repeat this great message: 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent, a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure. We are met on a great battle-field of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field, as a final-resting place for 
those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. But, in 
a larger sense, we cannot dedicate— 
we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow— 
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this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it, far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for 
us the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion—that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain—that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from 
the earth. 


There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 868) to provide for the purchase and 
restoration to original condition of the 
David Wills house, Gettysburg, Pa., as a 
perpetual shrine to the memory of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles and 
referred as indicated below: 

H.R.3205. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

H. J. Res. 60. Joint resolution to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT TO THE LEND-LEASE BILL 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 1776) further to promote 
the defense of the United States, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2959) to increase the 
debt limit of the United States, to pro- 
vide for the Federal taxation of future 
issues of obligations of the United States 
and its instrumentalities, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, before I 
proceed to explain the pending bill I will 
be very glad to yield to Senators for any 
routine matters which they may desire 
to present. 

WORLD CONDITIONS—SUGGESTED 
CLOSED EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I desire 
about 3 minutes to make a few sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. President, yesterday the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont [Mr. Aus- 
TIN] made a suggestion of great signifi- 
cance and importance. It apparently 
called for conversations between this 
Government and Britain, not looking to 
the negotiation of a treaty but to an 
understanding relating to assurances that 
if and when the present war shall be 
concluded, Britain will “play ball” with 
America in relation to the Monroe Doc- 
trine and America’s position in the Far 
East. He made the suggestion that such 
action should take place before the lease- 
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lend bill should become law. I believe the 
suggestion struck a responsive chord in 
the Senate. It will be remembered that 
Will Rogers said, We never lost a war 
and never won & conference.” 

I am in favor of a realistic appraisal of 
all American-British relationships. It 
was with that in mind that I suggested on 
the floor of the Senate that the matter of 
the cancelation or revision of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty should be taken into 
consideration now by our Government 
in its dealings with Britain. At that time 
I advanced certain reasons which I will 
not now repeat. 

What we do now is going to determine 
our course in the future. Why not have 
a little national foresight once in a while 
instead of simply having a lot of hind- 
sight? 

Mr. President, I have another sugges- 
tion to make. About all we Republicans 
can do is to make an occasional sugges- 
tion, because we are but a small minority, 
and any legislation we might introduce 
would not have any more chance than 
the proverbial snowball in hades unless 
we could get the majority to adopt our 
ideas as their own. 

The suggestion I have to make now is 
that about the middle of next week the 
Senate go into closed executive session 
and that we then get from the Secretary 
of State, having him present with his 
Under Secretaries, a report on world con- 
ditions, especially having reference to 
the situation in the Far East and the 
Near East. 

Are Adolf Hitler and his associates, 
Japan and Mussolini, attempting another 
war of nerves, or is there in process a 
synchronized, coordinated movement 
whereby when Hitler opens his spring 
offensive in the Balkans, Japan will at- 
tempt some move against British inter- 
ests, and perhaps our interests, in the 
Far East. Personally, I do not think that 
Japan would be so foolish as to attempt 
to attack our interests there; but that is 
not the best judgment of mature minds 
with whom I have talked. They feel that 
that is in the very near future a great 
possibility. 

Nor can I believe that Japan would be 
so foolish as to attack Singapore and 
raise the question of the yellow race 
dominance of the white race in the east. 

There is no question that Adolf Hitler 
would like to have this thing occur. We 
know that he and Japan and Mussolini 
have entered into a treaty of alliance 
which may have in contemplation this 
very situation. 

We cannot close our eyes to the reali- 
ties. We certainly know that there are 
big stakes in this war game; but if Japan 
should fall for the seductive influence of 
Adolf Hitler and commit an overt act 
along the line I have suggested, then I 
tremble for the consequences to Japan 
and to the world. 

I want to know what our Government 
knows about the situation. I want to 
know what kind of a supplemental air 
arm we have to our fleet in the East. If 
this situation is as grave as we might be 
led to believe it is, then it is all impor- 
tant from many angles for us to know the 
facts in contemplation of the passage of 
the lease-lend bill. 
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Mr. President, to me, as day by day I 
contemplate the kaleidoscopic changes 
that are taking place on the state that 
we know as the world, it seem to me 
that there is one big issue before our 
people, and that is increased production 
of facilities and matériel for prepared- 
ness. The public interest demands that 
the claimed rights of every group be for 
the time being suspended in order that 
we can assure ourselves of being, as a na- 
tion, equal to any emergency that may 
arise. We are the only great nation left 
on earth that is not seeking for additional 
territory. 

There can be no question that the order 
of the day is international looting. There 
is no reason why we should close our eyes 
in smugness and complacency and forget 
that situation. Let every group in Amer- 
ica—labor, capital, farmer, business- 
man—recognize that we are living in a 
changed and changing world, and that 
sacrifice is demanded of each and every 
one. A reading of the newspapers dis- 
closes such a situation as almost to make 
one cry.-here a group, there a group, 
contending for their petty privileges and 
letting the country go down the hill per- 
haps to face the emergency which will 
follow. 

If the situation in the world is as bad 
as some would have us believe it is—I do 
not know, and that is why I want the 
closed executive session—then we can an- 
ticipate that not only the powers asked 
for in the lend-lease bill will be granted 
to the Executive but extended war pow- 
ers will come into operation. I say, as 
one who cannot follow the bill all the 
way, that the powers asked for in the so- 
called lend-lease bill, compared to the 
war powers which will come into being 
because of it, are as a drop of water com- 
pared with the ocean. 

It is well that we think on these things 
now, while reason and judgment still 
prevail. It is well that here in the Sen- 
ate of the United States we attempt to 
use now that most needed of all human 
qualities, foresight and vision. 

So, Mr. President, I submit a resolution 
resolving that this body go into closed 
executive session on some day next week, 
and that the Secretary of State and his 
Under Secretaries be requested to attend 
to discuss with us the eastern situation— 
when I say “eastern” I mean the eastern 
and near eastern situation—and other 
related matters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 74) was ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 

Resolved, That on Thursday, February 20, 
1941, at 2 o'clock p. m., the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business 
with closed door, and that the Secretary of 
State and his Under Secretaries be requested 
to attend to discuss the eastern situation and 
other related matters with the Senate. 


PROGRAM FOR WATER CONSERVATION 
AND UTILIZATION 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the report of the 
Department of the Interior on the pro- 
gram for water conservation and utiliza- 
tion designed to rehabilitate areas in the 
Great Plains and elsewhere in the arid 
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and semiarid regions of the West, trans- 

mitted to the Committee on Irrigation 

and Reclamation, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing with the view of being 
printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

ARTICLE BY DOROTHY ROSENMAN ON 
NEW YORK HOUSING CONDITIONS 
[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article by 

Dorothy Rosenman, published in the New 

York Times Magazine of October 13, 1940, 

entitled “Brownstone Fronts a Housing Prob- 

lem,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2959) to increase the 
debt limit of the United States, to pro- 
vide for the Federal taxation of future 
issues of obligations of the United States 
and its instrumentalities, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first 
amendment reported by the committee 
will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Finance was on page 4, line 13, after 
the word “bonds,” to insert The limita- 
tion on the authority of the Postmaster 
General to prescribe the denominations 
of postal-savings stamps contained in 
the second paragraph of section 6 of the 
act of June 25, 1910, as amended (U. S. 
C., title 39, sec. 756), is removed; and 
the Postmaster General is authorized, for 
the purposes of such section and to en- 
courage and facilitate the accumulation 
of funds for the purchase of savings bonds 
and savings certificates, to prepare and 
issue postal-savings stamps in such de- 
nominations as he may prescribe.” 

Mr. BROWN obtained the floor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
junior Senator from Michigan yield to 
his colleague? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Some of us, even 
those who are members of the Finance 
Committee, were unable to attend the 
hearings in connection with this bill be- 
cause of our constant attendance upon 
the continuous sessions of the Foreign 
Relations Committee considering the 
lend-lease bill. I ask my distinguished 
colleague, therefore, if he will make a 
brief statement of explanation regarding 
the justification for the $65,000,000,000 
ceiling, and any explanatory comments 
which he thinks would illuminate the 
subject for us. 

Mr. BROWN. I thank my colleague for 
asking me the question. It is my purpose 
to go very briefly over the principal pro- 
visions of the bill. I may say that I shall 
be glad to be interrupted at any time to 
answer any inquiries Senators may desire 
to make. 

This bill is to be known as the Public 
Debt Act of 1941. With respect to the 
debt authorization—which I think is a 
better word than “limitation’”—we raise 
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from $53,300,000,000 to $65,000,000,000 
the total amount of money that may be 
borrowed on direct obligations of the 
United States Government. The present 
authorizations are, roughly, as follows: 
$49,000,000,000, which includes the $4,- 
000,000,000 defense authorization granted 
by the Congress in the last session; 
an unused authorization for $4,000,000,- 
000 of war-savings certificates, which 
could possibly be used; and a $300,000,000 
authorization which dates back to the 
Spanish-American War. This bill estab- 
lishes an over-all limitation of $65,000,- 
000,000, and repeals—which I think is a 
very valuable thing—certain authority 
to issue obligations which are not now 
subject to the general debt limit. 

On page 2 of the bill will be found a 
list of the authorization statutes now on 
the statute books which are repealed by 
this measure. 

I may say that the justification for the 
raise is, of course, found in the large ex- 
penditures which we are compelled to 
make in the defense program, plus, of 
course, the deficit financing in which we 
have been engaged for some years past. 
The estimates of the Budget Director are 
that we shall appropriate and authorize 
in the remainder of this fiscal year and 
in the next fiscal year ending on July 1, 
1942, $28,480,000,000 for defense purposes 
alone. Broken down, that amount con- 
sists of $13,700,000,000 for the Army, 
$11,587,000,000 for the Navy, just under 
$2,000,000,000 for industrial plant expan- 
sion, and a billion and a quarter dollars 
for other defense activities, giving us a 
grand total of $28,480,000,000. That will 
mean that on July 1, 1942, there will be 
outstanding, according to the estimates 
of the Treasury, approximately $58,000,- 
000,000 in direct obligations of the United 
States Government. If we raise the limit 
to $65,000,000,000, there will be a leeway 
of approximately $7,000,000,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may I ask my colleague a question at that 
point? 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. He is quoting 
only defense-deficit figures. Are there no 
current deficit figures contemplated also 
outside defense deficits? 

Mr. BROWN. My information is that 
the $58,000,000,000 total that will be out- 
standing on July 1, 1942, includes the 
probable deficits in what we might call 
the ordinary expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, as well as the deficits which 
will arise by way of defense expenditures. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask the 
Senator a further question? 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of course, the 
$58,000,000,000 does not include any 
deficit flowing from the operation of the 
lend-lease bill? 

Mr. BROWN. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is there any es- 
timate as to what that figure will be? 

Mr. BROWN. The Secretary of the 
Treasury was asked that question, and 
he stated that it would be very diffi- 
cut to give an accurate estimate, or any 
estimate at all, of what that would be. 
I do not think anyone knows at the pres- 
ent time what it will be; and that, of 
course, is one of the main reasons why 
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we have to have this six or seven billion 
dollars of leeway for the Treasury. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Did not the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, however, name a 
date to which he thought this $65,000,- 
000,000 latitude would safely carry us? 

Mr. BROWN. My recollection is that 
the Secretary thought that the $65,000,- 
000,000 of borrowing authority would last 
us some time beyond July 1, 1942; in 
other words, that we would not be up 
against it absolutely by July 1, 1942. 

I will say to my colleague that the 
Secretary stated to us that it was his 
desire, and I think the policy of the 
Treasury, that we should endeavor to 
meet two-thirds of our expenditures by 
way of taxation and one-third by way 
of borrowing. Those of us on the sub- 
committee who heard the statement and 
discussed it with the Secretary, and his 
assistants who were with him, are very 
doubtful that that can be done, be- 
cause, as nearly as I could calculate it, 
it would probably mean an increase in 
tax receipts for each of the coming years 
of about $3,000,000,000, and it would be 
very difficult to reach that figure with 
the present tax rates, or with any in- 
crease within the present contemplation. 
So I will say generally that I think the 
Secretary believes, and I believe, that 
$7,000,000,000 authorization over and 
above the $58,000,000,000 which we prob- 
ably will have outstanding on July 1. 
1942, will take care of the situation for 
some weeks or months beyond July 1, 
1942. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That would indi- 
cate that it is the Senator’s judgment 
and the Secretary’s judgment—and I 
should like to know whether I am correct 
in this view—that the expenditures under 
the lend-lease bill would run in the 
neighborhood of $7,000,000,000 between 
now and July 1, 1942. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator can draw 
that conclusion from the statements 
which the Secretary made; but I do not 
desire to be quoted as stating here that 
the Secretary came to that conclusion. 
He merely gave us certain facts. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I absolve the 
Senator from assigning any definite 
opinion to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury regarding anything mathematical, 
because I myself have tried to get some 
such opinions. 

Mr. BROWN. I would substitute the 
word “figures” for “opinion.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Has the Senator taken 
into consideration the fact that since 
the Budget was presented, and outside 
the estimates of the Budget, we have 
already received estimates of an addi- 
tional $2,450,000,000 of expenditures? 

Mr, BROWN. If the Senator has in 
mind the questions which my colleague 
has been asking me, all the appropria- 
tions which are estimated in the Budget 
will not be resolved into actual expendi- 
tures by July 1, 1942. The figure which 
the Secretary gave was based upon the 
probable expenditures; that is, the actual 
outlay of cash by July 1, 1942. 

Mr. TAFT. I was not referring to that 
question. Of course, I realize that there 
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will be about $4,000,000,000 of appropria- 
tions in addition to the $58,000,000,000 
debt that is estimated in the Budget but 
not counted in the debt, because the $4,- 
000,000,000 which is figured will not be 
expended. But I was referring to the fact 
that since the Budget came in, we have 
received estimates from the Bureau of 
the Budget of $2,450,000,000, which will 
be spent in addition to everything else 
that is in the Budget in the way of ap- 
propriations and expenditures. I won- 
dered whether the Senator took that into 
consideration. 

Mr. BROWN. I would say that that 
figure would probably add $2,000,000,000 
to the $58,000,000,000, which I estimated 
would be outstanding on July 1, 1942, in 
the form of direct obligations of the 
Government. I am not sure whether 
that $2,000,000,000 is included in the $58,- 
000,000,000 figure. 

Mr. TAFT. I have talked with the 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations this morning, and the supple- 
mental and deficiency estimates not in- 
cluded in the Budget now amount to 
about $2,450,000,000. 

Mr. BROWN. I interrupt the Senator 
to say that I am informed by one of the 
Treasury experts that the $2,000,000,000 
to which the Senator refers is not in- 
cluded in the $58,000,000,000 figure. 

Mr. TAFT. I understood Mr. Bell to 
estimate, or guess, that there would be at 
least another billion dollars in deficiency 
estimates, not included in the Budget; 
so that my estimate would be that it will 
be necessary to add three and a half 
billion dollars to the amount included in 
the Budget estimate. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator is correct. 
Mr. Bell said: 

I understand now from the Budget Bureau 
that estimates of supplemental items will 
now be much in excess of the figure of $3,- 
500,000,000 given in the Budget document. 


So that the $65,000,000,000 will prob- 
ably not cover all the estimated expendi- 
tures up to July 1, but, as I have pointed 
out, while commitments will be made, 
payments will not be required until after 
that date. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have not been here 
all the time during the Senator’s intro- 
ductory remarks, but, according to the 
figures I have heard the Senator from 
Michigan use, why is it necessary to go 
above $60,000,000,000, if the total is to be 
only fifty-eight billion on June 30, 1942? 

Mr. BROWN. I think the questions 
which the Senator from Ohio asked me 
and the answers I gave afford a reply to 
the Senator’s query. Unquestionably, 
additional estimates will be submitted 
and additional expenditures required. I 
think that when we can foresee a debt 
on June 30, 1942, of over $58,000,000,000, 
based on the present estimates of ex- 
penditures, we would be treading on dan- 
gerous ground if we should give the 
Treasury a leeway of only $2,000,000,000. 
Additional estimates which have already 
been brought to the attention of the Con- 
gress are close to three and a half billion 
dollars, which would raise the amount 
above the $60,000,000,000 figure. There 
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is no question that Congress can raise 
the debt authorization at any time it 
desires, but I think we would be unduly 
circumscribing the Treasury if we held 
them down to a limit which is practically 
identical with the expenditures which 
they can presently foresee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is necessary to 
go above $60,000,000,000 if we are to have 
anything to spend under the lend-lease 
bill, is it not? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes; I think the Sen- 
ator is correct about that. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Michigan another question. 
Does not the administration contemplate 
a new tax bill this year? 

Mr. BROWN. I cannot speak for the 
administration in that respect. We had 
quite a general discussion on the subject 
in the committee, and it is my view that 
we should take some steps to raise taxes. 
I had intended to discuss that question a 
little later, but I would as soon say what 
I have to say upon it now. 

A very interesting survey of business 
opinion throughout the United States was 
recently published in Fortune magazine— 
I think in the latest issue, that of Janu- 
ary 29—in which there is indicated very 
strong approval on the part of corpora- 
tion executives—on the part of big-busi- 
ness men—of Congress levying additional 
taxes. 

I shall not go into detail upon that 
subject, but I believe that not only busi- 
ness executives but the American people, 
because they recognize the need for the 
tremendous extraordinary expenditures 
that now face us, are ready to shoulder 
a greater burden than they have been 
shouldering in the past. Whether that 
is the view of the Treasury or the admin- 
istration, I do not know, but I know it 
is my view, and I am hopeful that we will 
take appropriate action to increase the 
taxes that are necessary to meet in part 
the ordinary expenditures of the Govern- 
ment and, at least, try to come a little bit 
closer to covering them than we are doing 
now. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. The able Senator from 
Michigan will recall that the Secretary 
of the Treasury said that he would like 
to see one-third of the national expendi- 
tures paid by new taxation. 

Mr. BROWN. I covered that subject, 
I will say to the Senator from Virginia, a 
little earlier. 

Mr. BYRD. Which will mean, of 
course, raising approximately $3,000,- 
000,000 in new taxes. 

Mr. BROWN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield to me? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If the debt limit is 
raised to $65,000,000,000, thus providing 
plenty of leeway, in the Senator’s judg- 
ment, will that have a tendency to dis- 
courage increase in taxes, or provide a 
nonincentive, so to speak, to Congress or 
the administration to increase taxes? 

Mr. BROWN. Of course, that is a pos- 
sible conclusion or construction which 
might be made; but I do not believe that 
the serious-minded men on the Finance 
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Committee or on the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House will be influ- 
enced by any such argument. I think 
we realize we must fix the debt authori- 
zation large enough to cover our expendi- 
tures up to July 1, 1942, but I do not think 
there was a Senator on my subcommittee, 
which handled the pending legislation, 
ve did not feel that we ought to increase 
es. 

Mr. VANDENBERG rose. 

Mr. BROWN. Before I yield to my 
colleague I want to comment on what 
the junior Senator from Virginia said. 
As he stated, the Secretary said he would 
like to reach such a situation that two- 
thirds of all our expenditures would be 
covered by taxes and one-third by bor- 
rowing, but the Secretary was not ready 
at that time to make any specific recom- 
mendations as to what taxes should be in- 
creased. 

Mr. BYRD. My understanding was it 
was one-third by taxes and two-thirds 
by borrowing. 

Mr. BROWN. I believe it was the 
other way around. The Secretary was 
referring to the total expenditures; that 
is, the defense expenditures and the non- 
defense expenditures. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator now yield to me? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to 
ask the Senator a further question about 
the $65,000,000,000 limit? My perplexity 
in relying upon the promise that that 
may carry us over to July 1, 1942, is that 
the Treasury Department was talking 
about a sixty-five billion dollar ceiling to 
July 1, 1942, before we ever heard any- 
thing about a lend-lease bill. Now the 
lend-lease bill certainly superimposes, if 
it means anything at all, a tremendous 
additional deficit upon that which the 
Secretary contemplated prior to the pro- 
posal of the lend-lease bill, and, if he 
thought he needed $65,000,000,000 prior 
to the lend-lease bill to get by until July 
1, 1942, I do not understand how we can 
reliably depend upon that date, with the 
lend-lease expenditures superimposed on 
those which the Secretary of the Treasury 
previously contemplated. What has the 
Senator to say about that? 

Mr. BROWN. I wish to say first that 
I am sure I am not going to clear up all 
the perplexities which my colleague has 
in regard to Government financing, but, 
in my judgment, the Secretary took into 
consideration when the sixty-five billion 
figure was discussed, not necessarily the 
lend-lease bill, but the general fact that 
the international situation was such that 
we would have other, further extraor- 
dinary commitments upon the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and I am satis- 
fied that after the lend-lease bill came 
up, the Secretary came to the conclusion 
that $65,000,000,000 would be a sum suffi- 
cient to take care of the actual expendi- 
tures that will be required by reason of 
the lend-lease bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will only make 
one additional observation, and then I 
shall cease to submit my perplexities to 
my distinguished friend. Inasmuch as 
the Secretary persistently told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that he 
could not possibly make an estimate, 
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even within the widest possible latitude 
and limits, as to what the expenditures 
under the lend-lease bill will be, I con- 
tinue to fail to find any reasonable degree 
of reliability in the promise that this new 
ceiling will take us to July 1, 1942. 

Mr. BROWN. I will reply by quoting 
the exact language of the Secretary in the 
debate between my colleague and the 
Secretary: 

We feel— 


Said Secretary Morgenthau— 


the $65,000,000,000 will cover any expendi- 
tures— 


Expenditures, not commitments— 


expenditures that can be made up to June 30, 
1942, including the lend-lease bill. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield io the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator has pro- 
posed a method of taxation which to some 
extent would bring new revenue into the 
Treasury. Let me point out that the very 
purpose for which these expenditures are 
being made is largely international, and 
therefore we are probably passing through 
a time, hectic though it be, when it is 
easier to get additional revenue than it 
will be in the years that lie ahead. Cer- 
tainly, if the war continues, and particu- 
larly if one side should win, or even if the 
other side should win after a long war, 
the world will be in such a condition 
that we will not be able to raise very 
much new revenue in the years that are 
immediately ahead, and in connection 
with the increase in the debt limit I 
think it imperative, if we want to safe- 
guard the American system, that addi- 
tional taxes be levied now, while the 
ability of the people to pay is greater 
than it will be at any time we can see 
in the future from the present outlook. 

Mr. BROWN. I will say that I tried to 
express in my feeble way the same gen- 
eral thoughts which the Senator from 
Maryland has so well expressed in the 
statement he has just made. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Michigan stated it was his personal view 
and the view of the subcommittee that 
we would have new tax legislation to 
raise additional taxes, but he said he 
could not speak for the administration. 
May I ask whether in the discussion the 
Secretary of the Treasury, representing 
the administration, did not make some 
definite statements about new taxation, 
in appearing before the subcommittee? 

Mr. BROWN. I will say in answer to 
the question asked by the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire that my recollec- 
tion is—and I read the hearings as late 
as this morning, and we had them yes- 
terday morning—that the Secretary 
declined to make any specific recommen- 
dations about any calculation as to his 
general theory of one-third and two- 
thirds which I have heretofore described, 
which, I believe, indicates that he feels 
that it will be necessary to raise taxes. 
The Secretary stated, as I recall very 
distinctly, that he thought the general 
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rise in business, causing an increase in 
the national income, would result in a 
considerable addition to 1941 and 1942 
taxes. Of course, we all expect some 
increases as the result of the greater 
activity in business. 

Again, departing from my role as 
spokesman for this bill, let me say that 
I believe we should consider during the 
present session, perhaps, increasing the 
income-tax rates, and perhaps levying 
some other forms of taxation. I may 
say to the Senator, as will develop a little 
later, that the bill contains provisions 
which, in the future—not in 1942 or 
1943, but in the not too distant future— 
will add an estimated $100,000,000 per 
annum to the Federal tax total by way 
of the elimination of Federal tax-exempt 
bonds. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should like to ask 
the Senator one more question. When 
the Secretary of the Treasury told the 
Senator’s subcommittee that he believed 
that in financing national defense we 
should finance at least one-third of it by 
current taxation and the other two- 
thirds by deficit financing, did he mean 
we should pay all our ordinary expendi- 
tures of Government by current taxa- 
tion, or that we would have a deficit in 
our ordinary expenses? 

Mr. BROWN. I will say to the Senator 
that, of course, such a thing would be 
impossible, because we are running from 
one and a half to two billion dollars be- 
hind at the present time, without con- 
sidering the extraordinary defense ex- 
penditures. I am not by any means 
eliminating the ordinary maintenance 
money for the Army and Navy and the 
Military Establishment; we must keep 
that up regardless of any situation which 
may have arisen across the water. So my 
answer to the Senator is that what he 
suggests cannot be done at the present 
time. I wish to quote the Secretary’s 
exact language with regard to the matter 
of additional taxes: 


I take it that after the 15th of March— 


That is, after the tax returns for this 
year are in in part— 
this committee and the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House will want to con- 
sider increasing taxes. I do not think that it 
is impossible, Senato Brno, say, both from an 
increase of the business activity and pos- 
sibly increased taxes, that we could get 
another $3,000,000,000. I mean it is within 
the possibilities. 


Which, let me say, would probably 
more than balance the Budget with re- 
spect to normal expenditures, including 
normal expenditures for the Military Es- 
tablishment; but, of course, it would be 
far short of the total of $17,400,000,000 
which we are contemplating spending by 
the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1942. 

Mr. BRIDGES. In other words, when 
the Secretary makes the statement about 
financing a third of national defense by 
taxation, it means little when we con- 
sider that we are running in the hole to 
the tune of two or three billion dollars a 
year on ordinary expenditures. 

Mr. BROWN. I should not want to 
characterize the Secretary’s statement as 
does the Senator. I think the Secretary 
was making a very sincere effort to con- 
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vince the committee—which he did not 
need to convince at all—that we ought 
to levy some additional taxes; but we 
must not hold him down to the exact 
mathematics which would be worked out 
by applying the one-third and two- 
thirds. 

Passing to the second part of the bill, 
briefly it changes the basis which has 
heretofore existed for issuing the so- 
called baby bonds. The sum and sub- 
stance of the bill is that instead of re- 
quiring the Secretary to issue bonds of 
certain denominations and according to 
certain terms and conditions which are 
rather hard and fast, we open the way 
and give him more flexible authority. 
For instance, under the present law the 
bonds must be discount bonds. It might 
be desirable to make them interest- 
bearing coupon bonds. Under the terms 
of the bill the Secretary may do so. 
The present law prevents the purchase 
and ownership at any one time by any 
individual or corporation of more than 
$10,000 of such bonds issued in any one 
year. In view of the fact that the bonds 
have carried almost 3-percent interest, 
the Secretary has recently prevented 
them from going into the hands of banks. 
It might be desirable to eliminate the 
banks entirely from ownership of the 
baby bonds, because that is a very high 
rate, according to present Government 
financing. Therefore we give the Sec- 
retary more flexible authority in the 
matter of the issue of such bonds. Other 
than that, there are no material changes 
from the present status. 

Before I pass on to the matter of tax- 
exempt securities, I should like at this 
point to present a brief summary of the 
objectives accomplished by the bill: 

The bill would accomplish the follow- 
ing objectives: 

First. It increases the present statu- 
tory debt limitation to sixty-five billion. 

The present debt limitation consists of 
the following: 

(a) The general debt limitation of 
forty-five billion contained in section 
21 (a) of the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended. 

(b) The authorization of four billion 
short-term defense obligations provided 
for in the First Revenue Act of 1940. 

(c) The authorization of four billion 
war-savings certificates under section 6 
of the Second Liberty Bond Act. 

(d) The authorization of three hun- 
dred million certificates of indebtedness 
under section 32 of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War Act. This makes a total exist- 
ing limitation of fifty-three billion three 
hundred million. This means an in- 
crease in the debt of eleven billion seven 
hundred million under the bill. 

The old limitations are repealed and 
the entire amount included in the over- 
all limitation of sixty-five billion. 

Second. Under the Revenue Act of 
1940, the proceeds from increased reve- 
nue were placed in a special fund for the 
retirement of the four billion special de- 
fense obligations required under that act. 
This bill repeals the special fund pro- 
vided for that purpase. 

Third. It gives greater flexibility in 
the handling of certain types of Govern- 
ment securities. 
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Section 3 of the bill provides for the 
issuance of United States savings bonds 
and United States savings certificates to 
take the place of the baby bonds and the 
old war savings certificates. The dis- 
tinctions between the old obligations and 
the new are as follows: 

COMPARISON OF BABY BONDS UNDER EXISTING 

LAW WITH BABY BONDS UNDER THE BILL 


The new Treasury savings bonds are 
subject to the $65,000,000,000 limitation. 
Under the old law, they were subject to 
the $45,000,000,000 limitation. 

Both the old and new provisions give 
the Secretary authority to impose re- 
Strictions on their transfer—section 
22 (a). 

Under the present Baby Bond Act, the 
bonds will mature not less than 10 years 
nor more than 20 years from the date 
of issue. Provision is made for redemp- 
tion before maturity under such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe. This same rule is applicable to 
the new United States savings bonds 
under this bill, except there the maturity 
date may be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury at less than 10 years, the 
only limitation on maturity in the bill 
being that they cannot mature more 
than 20 years from the date of issue— 
section 22 (b). 

Under the existing Baby Bond Act, 
Savings bonds can be sold on a discount 
basis only. Under the new bill, they can 
be sold on a discount, interest-bearing, 
or combination interest or discount 
basis. This gives the Secretary more 
flexibility in issuing bonds that might 
attract different types of investors. 

Under the existing law, the savings 
bonds must be in denominations of not 
Jess than $25. Under this bill, the de- 
nominations shall be in such amounts as 
the Secretary may from time to time 
determine. 

Under the existing law, it is unlawful 
for any one person at any one time to 
hold savings bonds issued during the cal- 
endar year in an aggregate amount ex- 
ceeding $10,000 maturity value. Under 
the bill, the Secretary is authorized by 
regulation to fix the amount of savings 
bonds which may be held by any one per- 
son at any one time. 

Both the old and the new provisions give 
the Secretary authority to sell such bonds 
and redeem such bonds before maturity 
under such terms as the Secretary may 
prescribe, provided that the interest rate 
on the issue price and the terms upon 
which they shall be redeemed is such as 
to afford an investment yield not in ex- 
cess of 3 percent per aurum compounded 
semiannually. 

The bill also authorizes the issue of 
United States savings certificates. These 
are subject to the same provisions as 
savings bonds, except their maximum 
maturity date is 10 years, whereas the 
maximum maturity date of savings bonds 
is 20 years. 

COMPARISON OF OLD WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


WITH WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES IN THE 
BILL 


The old war-savings certificates could 
be issued for a period of not exceeding 5 
years. The United States savings cer- 
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tificates under this bill may be issued 
for a period of not more than 10 years. 

The old war-savings certificates could 
only be issued on a discount basis. The 
savings certificates under this act may 
be issued on a discount, interest-bearing, 
or a combination discount and interest- 
bearing, basis. This gives the Secretary 
more flexibility in issuing the type of 
security which might meet the needs of 
the particular investor. 

The old war-savings certificates could 
only be issued in such denominations as 
the Secretary may determine. This is 
also the rule as to the new Treasury sav- 
ings certificates. 

It was unlawful for any one person at 
any one time to hold war-savings certifi- 
cates of any one series to an aggregate 
amount exceeding $5,000. The number 
an individual can hold under the new bill 
is left to the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

The old savings certificates were issued 
at such interest rates as the Secretary 
might prescribe. Under the new bill, 
they must be issued so as to afford an 
investment yield not in excess of 3 percent 
compounded semiannually. 

The sum of the old war-savings cer- 
tificates outstanding at any one time 
could not exceed in the aggregate $4,000,- 
000,000. The new bonds are subject to 
the $65,000,000,000 limit applicable to all 
direct Government obligations outstand- 
ing at any one time. 

The bill provides that the Secretary 
may prescribe stamps to evidence pay- 
ment for or on account of the savings 
bonds and savings certificates. However, 
under existing law, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may not issue savings stamps in de- 
nominations in excess of $1. Your sub- 
committee recommends an amendment 
which has been approved by the Post- 
master General to provide for postal- 
savings stamps, for the purchase of sav- 
ings bonds and savings certificates in 
excess of $1. This will add to the public 
convenience and encourage sales. 

Section 3 of the bill also gives the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury authority to ad- 
vance to the Postmaster General such 
sums from Treasury appropriations for 
expenses under this section as are re- 
quired for the expenses of the Post Office 
Department. Some of this work is to be 
performed through third- and fourth- 
class post offices. However, the Post- 
master General is restricted with respect 
to the number of employees or amounts 
which may be expended in third- and 
fourth-class post offices. Your subcom- 
mittee suggests an amendment, approved 
by the Treasury and the Post Office De- 
partments, which would permit sums ad- 
vanced by the Treasury for expenses in 
the handling of savings bonds and sav- 
ings certificates to be used by the Postal 
Service for additional employees or any 
other expenditure in connection with 
such handling. 

Fourth. It taxes the income from obli- 
gations of the Federal Government or its 
instrumentalities, for the purpose of the 
Federal income tax. Section 4 of the 
bill provides for subjecting the income 
from Federal bonds or the bonds of Fed- 
eral agencies if issued after the enact- 
ment of the bill, to the Federal income 
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tax. It does not give the Federal Gov- 
ernment any right to tax the income re- 
ceived from obligations of States or local 
subdivisions. It also does not give the 
States any right to tax the income from 
Federal obligations. The income from 
bonds of the Territories, possessions, and 
the District of Columbia are also not 
made taxable, so that they may be treated 
in the same manner as the State obliga- 
tions. 

I now pass to the third part of the bill, 
providing for the elimination of tax-ex- 
empt securities 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHANDLER in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Michigan yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Before the Senator 
passes to the next phase of the discus- 
sion, I should like to have him discuss the 
ultimate debt limit. We know that the 
proposed limit of $65,000,000,000 is tem- 
porary. We are told that the money to 
be derived will last us only until July 1, 
1942, which is about 16 months. What 
is the ultimate debt limit of the Govern- 
ment of the United States? How far can 
we continue deficit financing? 

As I make the figure, we have been 
running behind for the past 8 years at the 
rate of about three and a half billion 
dollars a year. We started with a $20,- 
000,000,000 debt. We have now reached a 
$50,000,000,000 debt, using round figures. 
The difference is $30,000,000,000, and the 
number of years is 8. Therefore the 
average annual deficit has been in ex- 
cess of three and a half billion dollars a 
year. We are now proposing to increase 
the rate of that deficit. We are going 
from fifty to sixty-five billion within 16 
months, perhaps. What will be the next 
limit? Will it be seventy-five billion? 
How long will that last, and what will be 
the next limit, and where will be stop? 
Will we stop until we have to stop? 
When we have to stop we shall be stopped 
because we shall have reached the point 
of diminishing returns in taxation and 
shall have exhausted the capacity of the 
American people to lend money to the 
Government from their savings. That is 
the point where we shall break down, 

In the light of this simple calculation, 
has the Senator any view whatever as to 
what will be the ultimate debt limit? If 
he has none, does he not think the time 
has come when the Senate should signify 
to the American people that there is a 
limit, that we are rapidly approaching it, 
and that whether we will or no we cannot 
go beyond it? It is an impossibility. 

Mr. BROWN. While the Senator asks 
a rhetorical question, nevertheless he 
asks a fair one. He knows what my views 
are, because we discussed that subject 
very thoroughly in the subcommittee 
which handled this proposed legislation, 
which was reported under the chairman- 


ship of the distinguished senior Senator: 


from North Carolina, 

Mr. BAILEY. I made the remarks and 
framed the question for the purpose of 
directing the attention of the Senate to 
this serious subject. I understood, or 
thought I did, the views of the distin- 
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guished Senator; but I do not know that 

the Senate has any views on the subject. 

I think the time has come when we 

should at least be thinking about it, and 

ise a with a view to our own limita- 
ons, 

Mr, BROWN. The Senator calls at- 
tention to a situation which I think 
should have the serious consideration not 
only of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives but of the American 
people. It is my own judgment—since 
the Senator asked me specifically the 
question—that we can safely go to a limit 
of $65,000,000,000. I also agree with the 
assertion made by the Senator on the 
factual side, that we shall unquestion- 
me have to go well beyond $65,000,000,- 


The junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], who is a close student of Gov- 
ernment finance, stated in the subcom- 
mittee hearings, or perhaps in executive 
session—I know that he does not object 
to my stating here his remark—that he 
thought we should have to go close to a 
debt of $100,000,000,000. I think no man, 
Mr. President, can peer into the future 
and make any accurate or even reasona- 
bly accurate statement of how far the 
Government of the United States can go 
in debt. In the first place, we do not 
know how far it will be necessary to go; 
but we are all aware of the fact that, re- 
gardless of any other consideration, it is 
necessary that we should build about our- 
selves a sufficient defense to save the 
United States. 

There will be much discussion and 
great difference of opinion regarding how 
far we shall find it necessary to go. Our 
hope is that by raising the debt limit now 
to a point whereby we shall have suffi- 
cient sums to carry us through to July 
1, 1942, conditions may then be so 
changed—and we all fervently hope they 
will thus change—that there will no 
longer be the necessity to continue the 
tremendous and extraordinary military 
expenditures we are providing for at the 
present moment. If that hope is not 
realized, Mr. President, then in the next 
session of Congress before July 1, 1942, 
we shall have to resurvey the situation. 

So I most respectfully decline to make 
any estimate. I say that we must meet 
the present situation as we endeavor to 
do in this bill, and hope that a good God 
and a more propitious future may aid us 
in meeting the next problem. I can give 
the Senator, the Senate, and the country 
no better answer than that. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator of Michigan yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Before the Senator pro- 
ceeds, I should like to say that I think 
he fails to take into view the fact that 
there is a limit to which we can increase 
the debt. 

Mr. BROWN. I think the Senator 
misunderstood my remarks, 

Mr. BAILEY. The major element 
which must be remembered is that there 
is of necessity a limitation upon the ca- 
pacity of a man or of a government to 
operate upon borrowed money. There is 
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a pay day; there is an exhaustion of 
credit; there is an exhaustion of revenue; 
there is an exhaustion of the capacity of 
people to lend money. Somewhere down 
the line that barrier is standing. 

Knowing that we are about to predi- 
cate some most extraordinary expendi- 
tures for national defense, to which ex- 
penditures I am committed, and for 
which I have voted, does it not become us, 
in the light of that knowledge, since we 
all realize that there is a limit, to ad- 
dress ourselves to the necessity of re- 
ducing all other possible expenditures in 
order that we may have the necessary 
money for future needs of national de- 
fense? AS we are going, we shall not 
only exhaust our capacity to operate the 
Government, but we shall exhaust our 
capacity for national defense. 

In what position does that put us? We 
cannot predicate our theory of finance 
upon the view that Great Britain will win 
the war. I am hopeful that she will win; 
but I do not know, and no one else knows. 
It is a very difficult situation. 

Let us assume that we shall have 
reached our debt limit, our credit ex- 
hausted, our taxing power exhausted, the 
principle of diminishing returns having 
come upon us or come back upon us; let 
us assume that the war is still going on 
and is not won; or let us look at the dark- 
est aspect of it: The war has been lost 
and we are broke. What then would be 
our position? 

It strikes me that the part of prudence 
now is to conserve every possible asset 
we have, and reduce every expenditure 
that can possibly be curtailed. 

The President called upon us and upon 
all the American people for sacrifices. I 
do not know that thus far anyone is 
making any sacrifices, except the soldiers, 
the boys who have been drafted. How- 
ever, today’s situation demands sacrifices; 
and yet we Senators seem to be passing 
by on the other side that stark necessity 
for sacrifices. 

If there shall be sacrifices—and I think 
they are predicated by what we are doing, 
and of necessity—is it not the duty of the 
Congress of the United States to impose 
those sacrifices? We have been very 
happy in appropriating money, and it is 
a very pleasant thing, I think. It must 
be pleasant; it is done so readily, it is 
done so happily, and it seems to be en- 
joyed so greatly. I should not think of 
reading a lecture to my colleagues; but I 
believe I can state in all solemnity that we 
now have a superior obligation not only 
ourselves to make sacrifices but to make 
the great sacrifice of imposing, without 
postponement and directly upon our con- 
stituents, the sacrifices that are implied. 
Are we equal to that? 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator’s program 
does not differ from mine as I have here- 
tofore expressed it. I think we have in 
the United States today a psychology 
which is favorable to the imposition of 
immensely additional tax burdens. As I 
stated—perhaps it was before the Sena- 
tor came in—I think we should go just 
as far as it is possible for us to go in the 
matter of raising tax rates. 

I do not want to bring a controversial 
matter into this Chamber at the pres- 
ent time, but I myself and other mem- 
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bers of the Finance Committee have 
suggested that{ in addition to raising 
certain income-tax rates—and some of 
them, I will say to the Senator from 
North Carolina, are so high that we 
have reached the point of diminishing 
returns, in my judgment, though prob- 
ably heavier tax rates could be applied 
to those in the middle brackets of the 
income-tax-paying class—possibly we 
should get something more from the 
corporations. 

I have before me a brief analysis of 
our present tax receipts in a percentage 
form which is easily understandable. 
The current revenue for 1941 is made 
up, roughly, as follows: 

Two and a quarter billion dollars from 
consumption taxes, namely, liquor, to- 
bacco, gas, automobiles, and so forth; 
one and three-quarter billion dollars 
from the individual income tax, estate 
taxes, and similar impositions on indi- 
vidual citizens; about two and three- 
quarter billion dollars—the largest of 
all—from corporation profits and allied 
sources, including excess-profits taxes 
and taxes of that nature; something 
over three-quarters of a billion dollars 
from social-security taxes, which really 
should not be counted or calculated, be- 
cause they are in the nature of trust 
funds. The largest item is the corpora- 
tion and excess-profits tax, but the next 
largest item is in the form of consump- 
tion taxes which, under the present law, 
are levied to a considerable extent upon 
what might be called nonnecessities and 
in some instances upon luxuries. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator wait 
for a moment, please? 

Mr.CONNALLY. Certainly. I thought 
the Senator had concluded that portion 
of his statement. 

Mr. BROWN. Iam not speaking of the 
Finance Committee, but some of us have 
in contemplation the possibility of in- 
creasing the income-tax rate. Whether 
or not a general manufacturer’s sales tax 
would be desirable, I do not know. In 
the newspapers I have been charged or 
credited, whichever one may want to call 
it, as being an advocate of a general man- 
ufacturer’s sales tax. Such a tax is a 
great producer of revenue. It probably is 
an unfair tax because of the manner in 
which it burdens the wage earner and 
the smaller man, but I think it is very 
much superior to what I think was a mere 
gesture at the last session when we 
broadened the income-tax base. 

We obtained considerably more money 
from income-tax payers who were within 
the original exemption brackets, but we 
derived very little income tax from those 
who were below the original exemption 
figure. We received $14,000,000 from new 
income-tax payers, and it cost the Gov- 
ernment $8,000,000 to collect that 
amount, or 60 percent of the tax. Of 
course, that is not an economic thing to 
do, and unquestionably the small-wage 
earner, the small-salaried man, the small- 
business man who is brought into that 
class pays a good deal of money to make 
out his tax return; it also costs him con- 
siderable trouble, and, while it makes him 
tax-conscious, I do not think it is worth 
the money. We could reach the same 
people and make them tax-conscious by 
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a form of manufacturer’s sales tax. It 
has been estimated that a general sales 
tax would raise $700,000,000 at a 2-per- 
cent rate, and if there were eliminated 
food and other necessities, such as cloth- 
ing and similar items which are bought 
by everybody, including those in the very 
low income groups, the revenue from 
such a tax would be reduced by about 
$150,000,000, making a total of, say, from 
$500,000,000 to $550,000,000, which is a 
large sum even in the contemplation of 
financing the United States. If the rate 
of such a tax were made what it is in my 
State of Michigan, namely, 3 cents, there 
would be raised about 50 percent more. I 
am not advocating such a tax; I am not 
saying it is a just tax; but we will be com- 
pelled to reach into forms of taxation 
that are not theoretically just, that are 
not entirely defensible. It is the last tax 
I would want to adopt, but I think it is 
more important to raise the money than 
it is to be entirely just, if it is the only 
way we can raise the money. So I com- 
pletely agree with the senior Senator 
from North Carolina that we ought to 
make the burden upon the present gen- 
eration of taxpayers heavier. We must 
1 it; we cannot continue deficit financ- 
ng. 

Mr. BAILEY rose. 

Mr. BROWN. I think the Senator 
ought to let me answer him; then I will 
yield to him further, 

Mr. BAILEY. I was going to request a 
further answer. 

Mr. BROWN. I was not through mak- 
ing the answer. 

Mr, BAILEY. I wish to compliment 
the Senator, if he will let me, for a very 
intelligent, very candid, and, I think, not- 
withstanding his most recent remark, a 
quite complete answer, 

Now, while I am on my feet, I will agree 
not to say any more if he will permit me 
to call his attention to the fact that he 
has omitted 

Mr. BROWN. Let me interrupt the 
Senator to say that I would not agree to 
any such suggestion at all, because 
every time the Senator from North Caro- 
lina rises he illuminates any subject upon 
which he speaks; and I would not want to 
preclude him from further opportunity 
to enlighten the Senator from Michigan 
and other Senators who are listening 
to him. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the Senator; 
but I wish to call his attention merely to 
the fact that while discussing so intel- 
ligently prospective taxes, and the neces- 
sity therefor, he omitted to discuss the 
possibility of avoiding some very serious 
taxes, perhaps such as sales taxes, by re- 
ducing nondefense expenditures. If he 
will discuss that question with the Sen- 
ate, I will not ask any more of him. 

Mr. BROWN. Ihave not reached that 
point as yet. I have some good authority 
on the subject from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and I was about to take it up. 
The Secretary of the Treasury said to 
us—and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina was there at the time— 

Our whole economy and effort should be 
concentrated on the national defense. I once 
again want to urge economy in Federal ex- 
penditures. I believe, therefore, that all 
Federal nondefense expenditures should be 
reexamined with a magnifying glass to make 
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certain that no more funds are granted than 
are absolutely essential in the existing cir- 
cumstances. 


I fully agree with the yiews of the Sec- 
retry of the Treasury, and I think éVery 
other Senator will say that he agrees in 
abstract with his statement. But when 
it comes to specific appropriations rec- 
ommended by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee; and let me parenthetically state 

that I sometimes wonder why I assumed 
my burden as a small and unimportant 
member of the Finance Committee, when 
I might possibly have gone on the Ap- 
propriations Committee, where they 
spend the money but do not have the re- 
sponsibility of raising it. Some of us, 
however, have to undertake that re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. ADAMS rose. 

Mr. BROWN. I was not looking at the 
Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ADAMS. I think we could ar- 
range very easily for the Senator who 
is speaking, the Senator from Michigan, 
to find a place on the Appropriations 
Committee, and I am sure he would be 
very welcome. However, while I am in- 
terrupting him, may I add a word or two? 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMS. The matter of raising 
the debt limit, I think, is merely a nec- 
essary formality. If the Congress con- 
tinues to spend money, there is nothing 
else to do; it is necessary to raise the 
money either by taxes or by borrowing. 
We talk about the debt limit as if it 
were a limitation. Until Congress puts 
a limit upon itself in its expenditures, it 
will be necessary to raise the debt limit 
to whatever extent is necessary, and there 
is not much good in arguing that it should 
be restricted to $60,000,000,000 or $65,- 
000,000,000 or $80,000,000,000, unless Con- 
gress sees fit to stop its expenditures. 
That is the problem; it is an inevitable 
thing. There is no limit on the borrow- 
ing capacity of Congress; there is no 
debt limit; it is merely a limit placed 
by the Second Liberty Loan Act on what 
the Secretary of the Treasury may do to 
meet the expenditures which Congress 
makes. We are passing laws providing 
contract authorizations; we are author- 
izing officers of the Government to make 
expenditures even before we appropriate 
the money for them. There is not a 
blessed thing we can do if we spend the 
money, if we enter upon the programs, 
except to borrow the money or raise it 
by taxation, I venture to say, in a spirit 
of optimism, to the Senator and to those 
who ask him what the end is, what the 
limit is, and why the limit, that the end 
will be when catastrophe comes upon us. 
We are not only floating down the river 
toward disaster but we are rowing down 
the river. We are using our own ener- 
gies to get to the falls, and we shall find 
out what the limit is. It is not the debt 
limit; it is the credit limit of the United 
States with which we shall be concerned, 
and we shall find it out some day before 
we expect it. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator reminds 
me of the definition of an optimist which 
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was given in the hard-bitten State of 
Maine. It was there stated that an op- 
timist is a man who believes things are 
better now than they ever will be again. 

Mr, ADAMS. The Senator is not so 
far wrong. 

May I read a bit of a text? Bii: 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMS. Itis a text I have tried 
to follow, much to the annoyance of my 
fellow Senators. 

We are going to meet these problems 
when the voters back in the home dis- 
tricts realize them. Congress, of its own 
volition, is not going to meet our fiscal 
problems. We are going on just as long 
as the people back home demand these 
great expenditures. Some day the people 
at home will awake. Some day, follow- 
ing that, we shall do something. 

At the time when I came into this body, 
a very great man delivered a message 
I think the first or second message I ever 
heard in this body from a President—in 
which he said: 

Upon the unimpaired credit of the United 
States Government rest the safety of de- 
posits, the security of insurance policies, the 
activity of industrial enterprises, the value 
of our agricultural products, and the avail- 
ability of employment. The credit of the 
United States Government definitely affects 
these fundamental human values. It, there- 
fore, becomes our first concern to make 
secure the foundation. National recovery 
depends upon it. 

Too often in recent history liberal gov- 
ernments have been wrecked on rocks of 
loose fiscal policy. 


What I have read is from the message 
of the President of the United States, de- 
livered to Congress on March 10, 1933. 
That is a text we could well take to heart 


today. 

Mr. BROWN. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado for his contribution, and 
before I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina I wish to say that my remarks 
concerning the Appropriations Commit- 
tee were, of course, made in an attempt 
to be a little facetious. I recognize the 
distinguished senior Senator from Colo- 
rado as being one of many members of 
the Appropriations Committee who re- 
sist to the utmost unjustified assaults on 
the Treasury of the United States; and 
I pay compliment to him here as being 
one of many able men on that committee 
who have seen to it that things are not 
far worse at the present time than they 
might have been. I am one of those who 
believe they would have been worse if it 
were not for the industry, the intelli- 
gence, and the ability of the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am aware that I 
agreed not to interrupt the distinguished 
Senator again. In extenuation of my 
offense I plead that I have been over- 
tempted—tempted beyond my power to 
resist—by the very eloquent remarks of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apams], 
and I am going to make a suggestion. 
The Congress is practically helpless in 
these matters. We cannot resist the im- 
portunate demands of our constituents, 
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and we know it. We also know that 
there is one voice in this country to 
which the American people hearken. 
They hear and hearken to the President 
of the United States. Would it not, 
therefore, be timely for some of us to 
take the liberty of suggesting that he ad- 
dress them in his own eloquent way on 
the subject of the necessity for dimin- 
ishing their demands for appropriations 
from the Congress? Is not that perhaps 
the only hopeful method of approach we 
have to this extremely difficult matter? 

I shall say no more. 

Mr. BROWN. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. 

One further suggestion from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury which he very 
anxiously desired us to take up—it has 
heretofore been made—is that while we 
are discussing the question of appropria- 
tions and finance in the tax committee 
and in the Appropriations Committee, it 
might be wise for representatives of both 
to form a joint committee to take into 
consideration the matter of what we 
have, when we contemplate what we shall 
spend. Of course, the Senate as a whole 
does that. The taxing and appropriat- 
ing authority is here, and it is not vested 
in any joint committee. It is vested in 
two different committees. 

That brings me back to what I have 
many times thought, that in my own 
State of Michigan, in simpler forms of 
government than we have here—and I 
know it is true of my brother WIIRx's 
State of Wisconsin and other States in 
the Middle West which obtained their 
forms of local government from Massa- 
chusetts and New York—we have, in our 
small financial affairs, in the townships 
and the cities, the appropriating author- 
ity and the taxing authority in one and 
the same group of men. It would be im- 
possible to do that here; but I think, as 
the Secretary of the Treasury recom- 
mended, there could be perhaps some 
closer association than there is at the 
present time between the tax-raising 
committee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I make that suggestion. 

I trust now I may conclude with a 
very brief statement as to what we do 
with regard to tax exemption of Federal 
securities. 

As the Members of the Senate know, 
for many years an attempt has been 
made on the part of a large number of 
Senators to eliminate all tax exemption, 
all tax immunity on the part, not only 
of the Federal Government but on the 
part of the State and municipal and 
local governments. I shall not take a 
long time to discuss the question, be- 
cause, as most Senators know, we filed 
a very full report upon that subject from 
the special Senate committee which was 
created in which the views of the ma- 
jority and the minority differed to some 
extent. That report is available; and 
we thoroughly debated and discussed the 
question late in the last session. It has 
been felt by the administration, which I 
unequivocally state is in favor of com- 
plete elimination of tax exemption, that 
it was thought best to divide the ques- 
tion and eliminate entirely the contro- 
versial subject of the right of Congress 
as a Federal law-making authority to 
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impose a Federal tax upon income from 
State securities, and propose only that 
which we have a clear, legal right to do, 
which has never been questioned by any- 
one, so far as I know, and over which we 
have complete and full jurisdiction, and 
that is to eliminate for all time, so far 
as we are able to do it, the issue of any 
further Federal tax-exempt securities. 

With respect to Federal taxation, we 
provide in the pending bill that from this 
time on no more Federal tax-exempts 
shall be issued. I do not mean by that 
that the State of New York or any other 
State which has the power under its own 
laws to tax income may tax the income 
from Federal bonds. They would not be 
permitted to do so under this bill. But 
we do make our future Federal issues 
liable to all Federal income tax. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wanted to ask in what 
respect present Federal bonds are exempt 
from taxation. What are the features of 
tax exemption which give them their 
additional value? 

Mr. BROWN. It would be difficult for 
me to give the Senator a detailed state- 
ment upon that question. My recollec- 
tion is—and I do not want the Senator to 
hold me to exact accuracy—that about 
$15,000,000,000 of Federal securities are 
totally tax exempt. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator does not 
mean to say that they are exempt from 
surtaxes? 

Mr. BROWN. No; I mean from the 
ordinary income tax. 

Mr. TAFT. In other words, they are 
exempt only from the 4 percent normal 
tax? 

Mr. BROWN. No; the short-term se- 
curities are totally tax exempt; not all of 
them, but a large part of them. The 
bonds are exempt from the normal in- 
come tax. 

Mr. TAFT. Those yield such a very 
low rate that they practically do not figure 
in the income of the wealthier taxpayers, 
as I understand. 

Mr. BROWN. We have figures pub- 
lished in the report to which I referred a 
moment ago, and my figure of $15,000,- 
000,000 is about correct. Fiften billion 
three hundred and sixty-eight million are 
exempt from ordinary income-tax rates. 
The balance of the Federal securities, 
which, as the Senator knows, amount to 
in the neighborhood of $30,000,000,000, 
are subject to varying forms of Federal 
taxation. 

But let me summarize the situation by 
giving the Senator a figure which I think 
is illuminating—at least it was to me— 
that this proposed change in the law will, 
when the full effect of the elimination of 
tax exemption is felt, yield the Govern- 
ment approximately $100,000,000 net each 
year. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator does not in- 
tend to give the impression, however, that 
by making these bonds taxable we are in 
any way relieving the wealthy taxpayer? 
As I understand, the only difference is 
that all Government bonds today are 
exempt from the 4-percent normal tax, 
but they are not exempt for any practi- 
cal purposes from the surtax, so that 
what we are doing is to make them tax- 
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able in the hands of all, and we may re- 
cover some additional income. But that 
is not a question involved in the taxation 
of municipals, which are wholly exempt 
from surtaxes. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks page 
1 from the Bulletin of the Treasury De- 
partment of December 1940, which gives 
fully the figures as to wholly exempt and 
partially exempt Government securities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Estimated amount of securities outstanding, 
interest on which is wholly or partially 
exempt from the Federal income tax* as of 
June 30, 1940 


[In millions of dollars] 


All tax-exempt securities: 


Total amount outstanding..|70, 233) 35, 35, 210 
Less securities held by: 
U. S. Government Eee 52 
Federal agencies 3,402 1, 520 1, 930 
Federal trust funds *....| 4, 982 4, 666 316 
Federal Reserve banks. 2, 467 1, 128“ 1, 339 
State and local sinking 
o 1,608) 1, 535 73 
State and local trust 
and investmentfunds.| 2,759) 2, 500 259 
Territorial and insular 
sinking and trust 
C 38 84 4 
Total securities held 
by _ governmental 
funds, eto 15,368) 11, 389 3, 979 


Securities of the United States 
Government: 


Total amount outstanding. 42, 380 12,917 20, 463 
Less securities held by: 
Federal agencies . 1, 834 239) „505 
Federal trust funds 4. . 4,938) 4, 622 316 
Federal Reserve banks. 2,458} 1, 128 1,330 
State and local sinking 
fonds. POU Ea 73}... 73 
State and local trust 
and investment funds.“ 259 2⁵⁰ 
Territorial and insular 
sinking funds 833 4 


Total securities held 
by _ governmental 


funds, eto 9, 5000 5, 989 3, 577 
Total privately held 
securities 32,814) 6,928) 25, 886 


1The “Total amount . 
securities of the several borrowers differs from the gross 


cludes non-interest-bearing debt and taxable interest- 
bearing debt, both of which are included in the gross 
indebtedness of the borrowers. The “Total privately 
held securities” differs from the net indebtedness of the 
borrowers in several additional respects, The former is 
derived by deducting from the total amount of tax- 
exempt securities outstanding, the amount of all tax- 
exempt securities held by the U. S. Government, Federal 
agencies, Federal Reserve banks, and by public sinking, 
trust, and investment funds. Net indebtedness, on the 
other hand, is derived by deducting from the gross in- 
debtedness an amount equivalent to the total volume of 
sinking fund assets of the respective borrowers but 
makes no allowance for any other public assets. 

2 Securities the income from which is exempt from both 
the normal rates and surtax rates of thc Federal income 


tax. 

Securities the income from which is exempt oniy from 
the normal rates of the Federal income tax, United 
States savings bonds and Treasury bonds are classified 
as partially tax-exempt securities although by statutory 
provision, interest derived from $5,000 of principal 
amount of these securities owned by any single holder 
is exempt from the surtax rates as wel’ as the normal 
rates of the Federal income tax. 

4 Includes foint stock land banks and exchange stabili- 
zation fund. 

t Excludes individual Indian trust funds. 
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Estimated amount of securities outstanding, 
interest on which is wholly or partially 
exempt from the Federal income taz as of 
June 30, 1940—Continued 


[In millions of dollars] 


Securities of Federal instru- 
mentalities guaranteed by the 
U. S. Government: ¢ 

Total amount outstanding. 


Less securities held by: 
U. S. Government... 
Federal agencies 4 
Federal Reserve banks. 


Tota! securities held 
by _ governmental 
funds, eto 347 8 339 


Total privately held | 


securities 


Securities of Federal instru- 
mentalities not guaranteed 
by the U. 8. Government: 

Total amount outstanding. 


Less securities held by: 
Federal agencies 1 ...- 
Federal trust funds 5... 


Total securities held 
by governmental 
funds, et 


Securities of State and local 
governments: 
Total amount outstanding. 


C 
State and local trust 
and investment funds. 2, 500 2, 500 
Total securities 
held by govern- 
mental funds, etc. 


Total privately held 
securities 


88 of Territories and in- 
sular possessions: 
Total amount outstanding. 
Less securities held by: 
Territorial and insular 
sinking and trust 
M S en 


Total privately 
held securities. 


t Includes certain obligations of the Tennessee Valley 
roe vaca which are issued on credit of the United 
es.” 


Source: Estimates are based in part on a questionnaire 
survey of State and local government debt and speci- 
fied funds conducted by the Division of State and Local 
Government of the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, and in part on a questionnaire survey of 
territorial and insular debt and specified funds conducted 
by the Division of Territories and Island Possessions of 
the Department of the Interior. 

Back figures: Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for 1939, pp. 508-512. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I will yield in a mo- 
ment; I beg the Senator’s pardon, because 
he has been twice seeking recognition. 

I wish again to emphasize that the net 
annual gain to the Government, over 
and above the additional cost which the 
Treasury estimates there may be by rea- 
son of a slight increase, perhaps, in the 
interest rate, will be from ninety-five to 
one hundred million dollars, which is a 
— — 5 sum. I yield to the Senator from 

Xas, 


1941 


Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator says 
that will be the net gain. In other 
words, the bond buyers are going to pay 
just the same for bonds which are tax- 
able as if they were not taxable? 

Mr. BROWN. No; we do not antici- 
pate that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
be a net gain? 

Mr. BROWN. Because the Treasury 
estimates that the Government will have 
to pay some slight additional interest 
charge. : 

Mr. CONNALLY. That was the next 
question I was about to ask the Senator, 
whether or not the Treasury acknowl- 
edges that if we make Federal bonds 
subject to income taxes it will not in- 
evitably require a higher interest rate. 

Mr. BROWN. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If that factor is in- 
troduced at all, will it not inevitably re- 
quire the bond seller at least to increase 
the rate of interest to a point sufficient 
to cover the tax, not only the present tax 
but the possible tax; and will it not have 
the effect of rather materially increasing 
the interest rates? 

Mr. BROWN. I can only give the Sen- 
ator, first, the benefit of my own experi- 
ence on the special committee, and, sec- 
ond, the estimates of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand it is 
bound to be more or less of an estimate. 
There is no certainty about it. 

Mr. BROWN. The very distinguished 
Princeton professor who testified on this 
subject in behalf of the opposition before 
the special committee estimated that the 
increase in the rate on State and munici- 
pal bonds would be somewhere between 
one-fourth and one-half percent. He 
did not attempt to estimate the figures as 
to Federal bonds. But based upon his 
estimate, which, of course, is probably as 
extreme an estimate as has been made— 
I do not say that it is as extreme as could 
be made—the Government would gain. 
The Treasury’s estimates are as follows: 

Increased cost on bonds, one-eighth of 
1 percent. 

On short-term securities, two to four 
one-hundredths of 1 percent. 

Securities of Federal agencies, such as 
the Federal land-bank bonds, one-fourth 
of 1 percent. 

Calculating on the basis of an addi- 
tional cost of one-eighth of 1 percent on 
bonds, and two to four one-hundredths 
of 1 percent on short terms, the estimate 
is that there would be a net gain to the 
Government of from ninety-five to a 
hundred million dollars when the full 
effect is felt. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I hope that may re- 
sult, but it is in the face of all statisties 
of the Government in the past. We have 
always paid out more in increased inter- 
est than we got back in taxes. 

Of course, whatever increase in the 
interest rate may result is because of the 
desire of the bond buyer to get back 
enough to pay his tax. He would not 
figure any less than that amount, I am 
sure, because that is why it is necessary 
to raise the interest rate. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator and I dis- 
cussed that point at great length last 
fall, and I pointed out to him—and Iam 


Then how can there 
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quite sure that he agreed with me—that 
the interest rate is not the only factor 
entering into the price of a bond. There 
are many other factors besides the inter- 
est rate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. All other factors be- 
ing the same, that factor would control 
to that extent, but I will not argue that 
point. 

On page 3 of the report, the Senator 
advises that the tax exemption is abol- 
ished only insofar as future issues are 
concerned. 

Mr. BROWN. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The report then 
states: 

While the elimination of the Federal tax- 
exemption privilege will apply to all future 
issues of Federal obligations, securities issued 
solely to replace those issued prior to the 
effective date of the act which have been lost 
or destroyed, or securities issued in different 
denominations in exchange for securities 
issued prior to such effective date and bear- 
ing the same maturity and interest rate, will 
have the same tax-exemption status as the 
securities replaced or exchanged. 


I misunderstood that. I thought it 
applied to all. 

Mr. BROWN. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It applies only to 
those lost, or destroyed. 

Mr. BROWN. Yes; only to what might 
be called “duplicates” and “exchanges.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then the report 
states: 

On the other hand any refunding obliga- 
tions issued subsequent to the effective date 
will be fully subjected to Federal taxes. 


So that under this bill any bond issue 
that becomes due, or matures, and has to 
be refinanced by refunding operations of 
new bonds, would be subject to taxation. 

Mr. BROWN. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
admit that when future issues are made 
taxable the value of existing or out- 
standing issues which are nontaxable is 
enhanced? 

Mr. BROWN. That is my own view. 
The Senator asked me if I will admit that 
contention. Yes; I will admit it; but I 
took it up with some of the highest au- 
thorities in the municipal bond field 
when we had our hearings before the 
special committee, and they were not in 
agreement with my view. To me it would 
seem that as bonds which have either 
total or partial tax exemption, became 
scarcer and scarcer, there would be a 
greater demand for them, and conse- 
quently their value would increase, but I 
will say to the Senator, that he must al- 
ways remember that the tax exempt fea- 
ture is not a very great advantage to the 
banks and the insurance companies. It is 
of much greater value to the individual 
holders. The Senator must remember 
that some $20,000,000,000—I think my 
figures are approximately correct—of 
State and municipal and other local se- 
curities, school districts, and so forth, 
will still be available, so there will be a 
large supply of tax-exempt securities on 
hand other than Federal issues. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What the Senator 
says about the lack of great advantage 
to corporations and banks in the pur- 
chase of tax-exempts is quite true, be- 
cause such institutions do not pay sur- 
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taxes. They pay a regular corporate 
tax rate or percentage. So long as these 
securities are subject to surtax, does not 
that really place them in the same cate- 
gory as other securities in the case of 
high individual taxpayers? A man with 
a large income does not gain any spe- 
cial advantage so long as he must pay a 
surtax. Whenever he gets into the sur- 
tax field, if he must include his interest 
on Federal securities, which is, I under- 
stand, the law practically without excep- 
tion as to all outstanding issues, it is no 
advantage to the big taxpayer to buy 
nonexempts any more than it would be 
for a bank or corporation that pays on 
a percentage basis. 

I merely make that suggestion in 
answer to some of the rather inflamma- 
tory statements and speeches to the ef- 
fect that tax exemption in public securi- 
ties is for the benefit of the large tax- 
payers, and that it is of tremendous ad- 
vantage to them. As a matter of fact, 
the great bulk of tax-exempt securities 
are held, not by private individuals, but 
by banks, trust companies, insurance 
companies, fiduciaries, and others who 
do not pay surtaxes, but who pay on a 
percentage basis. I simply submit that 
because, according to my view, the buga- 
boo of tax-exempt securities has been 
greatly inflated—like Mark Twain’s fu- 
neral, it has been greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. BROWN. I wish to say a word in 
answer to the Senator from Texas. I see 
the chairman of the committee present, 
and I imagine he desires that I try to 
have action on the bill, but I cannot re- 
frain from saying a word or two to the 
Senator from Texas. 

The large amount of tax-exempt se- 
curities held by income taxpayers in the 
upper income-tax brackets and by es- 
tates of wealthy deceased persons is 
much more than a bugaboo. It is a real 
problem. It is true, as the Senator says, 
that a good many such securities are 
held by charitable institutions, by various 
banks, and insurance companies, which 
derive no great advantage. But in 1938, 
which is the last year for which we have 
available figures, in all the estates of de- 
ceased persons which were returned 
under the estate-tax laws of the United 
States, 44 percent of the total of all the 
property held was composed of tax- 
exempt securities. That is a tremendous 
sum of money, that is a tremendously 
significant figure, and it is one of the 
things which impelled me to take the 
position which I took last fall. I want 
to say to the Senator from Texas that 
I have not retreated; I have not relented; 
I still intend to do all I can to bring 
about the total elimination of State and 
municipal tax-exempt securities, and I 
know I will find the Senator from Texas 
on my trail in all my efforts to bring 
that about, and that I shall have great 
difficulty in prevailing against his wit 
and his eloquence in getting such a bill 
through the Senate. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree fully with what the 
Senator from Texas says, that this par- 
ticular tax exemption is not of so great 
advantage to the wealthier individual 
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taxpayers. However, I believe the pro- 
posal contained in the measure will affect 
banks. My information is that by far 
the greater part of the additional reve- 
nue will come from the banks. The banks 
hold $19,000,000,000 of these bonds. That 
entire income is now exempt. Most 
banks do not pay income taxes today, 
but by the time all the bonds are put 
back into the taxable class there will be 
very few banks in the country which will 
not pay such taxes, and they will pay 20 
percent or more of the income from these 
bonds in taxes, whereas the ordinary in- 
dividual will pay only 4 percent. Am I 
correct in that statement? 

Mr. BROWN. Approximately one- 
third of these securities are in the hands 
of banks. Those that are not now sub- 
ject to the normal income-tax laws will 
be subject to the normal taxes. As the 
Senator says, the tax on the income from 
the bonds held by banks will approximate 
20 percent on the average. The securi- 
ties are in different classifications. What 
the Senator says is true. 

I and those who join with me in the 
advocacy of this proposition believe it is 
a step in the right direction. We think 
it will raise approximately $100,000,000 
when the full effect is felt. We think it 
to be socially desirable. In deference to 
the Senator from Texas and many others, 
we have entirely eliminated from this bill 
any attempt to affect State and munici- 
pal bonds. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr, WILEY. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question or two. Before doing 
so I wish to comment on the situation as 
I understand it. It is highly desirable, is 
it not, with respect to all these issues, 
that, so far as possible, we sell them to 
the individual citizens, so that no longer 
will the insurance companies and the 
banks be practically the owners of all 
Government securities. Is that a cor- 
rect statement? 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator has stated 
the matter very accurately. It was the 
view of the Treasury Department, and it 
was the view of the subcommittee. 

Mr. WILEY. If that be true, then there 
should be, it seems to me, some incentive 
to the relatively poor person, who has 
seen his investment returns in recent 
years go out the window. There is a 
large group of widows and elderly men 
who have seen their incomes decreasing 
constantly. The revenue derived from 
their investments has fallen so low that 
it cannot fill their needs. 

Now, this is the question: Did the com- 
mittee, in considering the taxing of Gov- 
ernment securities, have in mind exempt- 
ing the interest on the first $5,000 of such 
securities? It seems to me that with that 
kind of a provision the bill would read: 

Interest upon, and gain from the sale or 
other disposition of, obligations issued on or 
after the effective date of this act by the 
United States or any agency or instrumental- 
ity thereof above $5,000. 

That would be an incentive to the 
widow and to the man who has a small 
amount of money to make such an in- 

vestment. First, it would accomplish 
what we want to accomplish. We want 
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to get the Government securities out 
among the public, in order that the pub- 
lic may become debt conscious, as was 
suggested by one Senator. 

There are millions of small investors 
who have seen their little investments 
dissipated because they could not satis- 
factorily invest their money. My sug- 
gestion would make the return up to 
$5,000 exempt. I wonder if such a 
thought has been considered? It seems 
to me it has merit. 

Mr. BROWN. I will say to the Sena- 
tor that, in the first place, the so-called 
baby bonds bear a higher rate of in- 
terest than the average on all Govern- 
ment securities. At the present time the 
holders of such bonds receive 2.9 per- 
cent. Call it 3 percent for easy figuring. 
That is compounded semiannually. 
Therefore such bonds offer a consider- 
able advantage. 

Second, the so-called savings bonds, 
which are the only bonds which the Gov- 
ernment will now redeem at any time, 
are always worth 100 cents on the dollar. 
Ordinary bonds are redeemable only at 
a definite date. The savings bonds, after 
they have been held for 60 days, are pro- 
tected from falling below par, because 
the holder can go to the Government of 
the United States and ask for the full 
current redemption value of the bonds, 
which includes the purchase plus accrued 
interest. 

Third, I think that the suggestion, 
while a meritorious one; would be an 
entering wedge which might break down 
our proposal to eliminate all tax exemp- 
tion. I wish to point out that the 
amount involved is very small. Assume 
that a $5,000 bond bears 3 percent inter- 
est. The interest would be $150. Four 
percent, which is the rate at which the 
small income taxpayer would start, would 
be $6. I think that no man who is able 
to hold a $5,000 bond should seriously 
object to the addition of $6 to his income 
tax. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Diverting the Sena- 
tor’s attention from the matter we have 
just been discussing, is there anything in 
the bill regarding the maturities of the 
new obligations which it is proposed to 
issue? 

Mr. BROWN. That matter is left to 
the discretion of the Secretary, except as 
to. the maximum period. My recollec- 
tion is that the maximum periods are 10 
and 20 years. The Treasury expert tells 
me that is a fact. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Those are the 
maxima. 

Mr. BROWN. Those are the maxima. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think that such a 
plan is very unwise. It seems to me that 
now, when interest rates are so low, these 
obligations, if possible, ought to extend 
over long maturities, because we shall 
have maturities coming along on the old 
bonds which we can pay off if we want to 
pay off anything. It seems to me that 
the committee or someone else should 
suggest to the Treasury that it is highly 
desirable to issue the new securities on 
long maturities, because we shall per- 
haps never see another period in our 
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time when interest rates will be so low as 
they are at this moment. 

When and if this emergency shall be 
over, and the war shall come to an end, 
we shall find interest rates going back 
up, because of the demand for money for 
industrial rehabilitation, and for re- 
building the things that have been 
destroyed. I think it is very unwise to 
limit the maximum even to 20 years, to 
say nothing of 10 years. 

Mr. BROWN. Treasury savings bonds 
have a fixed maximum period of 20 
years, and Treasury savings certificates 
of 10 years. It seemed to be the opinion 
of the Department that those periods are 
sufficient for this type of obligation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Every Senator is 
bound to know that we shall not have 
paid off any appreciable amount of the 
$65,000,000,000 in 20 years. 

Mr. BROWN. The debt will have to be 
refunded. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Assuming that we 
shall owe a considerable amount of it be- 
yond that time, I should much rather 
owe it at a cheap interest rate of 142 or 
2 percent than at 3 ½ or 3 percent. That 
is my thought. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator is a little 
low in his estimate of interest. On bonds 
the rate is now around 2½ percent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is better 
than 3. 

Mr. BROWN. That is true. 

Mr. LEE rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BROWN. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. 

I will say to the Senator from Texas 
that I think we may assume that a Gov- 
ernment department asks about as much 
as it wants with regard to authority of 
that kind. My judgment is that at any 
time it might appear from the general 
situation to be desirable to broaden that 
authority, it could be broadened. I 
should not like to complicate this impor- 
tant bill by going into that question 
now. I think we can defer it. Further- 
more, we are dealing here only with one 
type of security. 

I now yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, is it planned 
to finance the defense program by sell- 
ing bonds without the tax-exemption 
privilege? 

Mr. BROWN. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has financed recent defense ex- 
penditures by the issue of short-term ob- 
ligations which are fully taxable; and it 
is the intention not only to finance de- 
fense, but to handle all other Govern- 
ment financing by the issuance of se- 
curities which are fully subject to Fed- 
eral income tax laws. 

Mr. LEE. Isit one of the purposes of 
the bill to make it illegal for the Treas- 
ury Department to issue tax-exempt 
bonds? 

Mr. BROWN. The Treasury Depart- 
ment would have no authority to issue 
tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. LEE. The bill does not apply to 
the issuance of State and municipal 
bonds, does it? 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator is correct. 
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Mr. LEE. Does the Senator believe 
that without the tax-exempt privilege 
the Treasury Department can sell 
enough bonds to finance our defense 
program on a voluntary basis? 

Mr. BROWN. When the Senator uses 
the word “voluntary” it is rather diffi- 
cult for me to give him a direct answer. 
The experience to date is that the 
Treasury Department has had no diffi- 
culty in financing by the use of taxable 
securities. 

Mr. LEE. That is, up to the present 
time? 

Mr. BROWN. Up to the present time. 

Mr. LEE. But it has never under- 
taken the financing of any expenditures 
approaching the size of those involved 
in the defense program. 

Mr. BROWN. The authority under 
which the financing to which I refer has 
been undertaken had an outside limit of 
$4,000,000,000, and the Treasury has not 
undertaken a large financing program. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LEE. The only comparable in- 
stance we have is the World War, in 
which it was necessary to fight two wars, 
one abroad and one at home, in order to 
sell Liberty bonds. It was necessary for 
the Federal Government to spend $45,- 
000,000 in selling them, in addition to all 
the free and voluntary aid of the Liberty 
loan committees. Those bonds were 
tax-exempt. Removing the tax-exempt 
privilege, and facing the problem of rais- 
ing as much money as we raised during 
the World War, does the Senator feel 
that we can sell the bonds on a volun- 
tary basis? 

Mr, BROWN. I think we can. The 
Senator asks me for my view, and I give 
it to him very frankly. Eight hundred 
million dollars—almost $1,000,000,000— 

was asked for in the last financing opera- 

tion which the Treasury undertook. I 
believe three-qucrters of 1 percent was 
the rate, and the issue was oversub- 
scribed, as I recall, between four and five 
times. 

Of course, the Senator recognizes that 
if section 4 of the bill should become law, 
and if it should appear to place an undue 
burden upon Federal financing, and that 
fact should be shown to the Congress, 
there would be no great difficulty in re- 
pealing the law. 

It is the opinion of the Treasury De- 
partment that they will not have diffi- 
culty in financing up to the $65,000,000,- 
000 authorization—that is, on top of what 
we now owe—under the provisions of this 
bill. 

Mr. LEE. I hope the Senator does not 
understand me to mean that I do not 
favor a law to stop the issuance of tax- 
exempt bonds. 

Mr. BROWN. No; I certainly under- 
stand the Senator’s position, and am in 
complete agreement with it. 

Mr. LEE. I have made too many 
speeches on the floor of this Chamber 
opposing what I think has been a mistake 
all the time—the issuance of tax-exempt 
bonds. I am merely pointing to the diffi- 
culty we had in the World War of selling 
enough bonds to finance the war when 
they had the tax-exempt privilege and 
when we paid as high as 434 percent in- 
terest. If now we take off the tax-exempt 
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privilege, I wonder how high we shall 
have to raise the interest rate in order to 
sell the bonds, if we are going to sell 
them on a voluntary basis, 

Mr. BROWN. The Treasury now has 
a leeway, over and above the present 
rate, of about 1% percent. The esti- 
mate of the Treasury Department is that 
the additional cost on bonds will be one- 
eighth of 1 percent, which is a very in- 
consequential figure. 

Mr. LEE. Perhaps, up to a certain 
point, that might be correct. There is 
always a certain amount of cream on 
the milk. There is always in this country 
a certain amount of money which, like 
the cream, can be skimmed off first. 
However, after bonds have been sold up 
to that point, we shall hit the rough go- 
ing, just as we did in the World War. 
At that time we resorted to strong-arm 
methods—to bullying people, to threat- 
ening people. I do not mean that as a 
criticism; but we did not know of any 
other plan at that time, and we had to 
raise the money. 

Having that experience back of us, we 
are now proposing to take away one of 
the arguments for buying the bonds, 
namely, the tax-exempt privilege. I am 
glad we are. I am for it. However, I 
think we should also take the other step 
and provide a means of raising the neces- 
Sary money in a mandatory fashion, as- 
signing each man, according to his abil- 
ity to buy, a certain amount of bonds 
which he would be required to buy. 

That is what we did in the World War, 
except that then we did not do it on any 
fair or universally just scale. A commit- 
tee would estimate how much a man 
would have to buy and then, in one way 
or another, compel him to buy that 
amount. Their estimate might be 
wrong; but there was pressure, and the 
purchasers bought the bonds either be- 
cause of patriotism or because of pres- 
sure or because of profit, none of which 
is a fair criterion for determining the 
amount of bonds that should be bought. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TOBEY. I merely desire to make 
a comment with reference to the remarks 
of the Senator from Oklahoma, that not 
only were pressure and patriotism used to 
sell bonds, but another potent source of 
the purchase of bonds was the use of 
propaganda put out by one George Creel, 
of the administration then in power, by 
which deliberate falsehoods were uttered 
by ministers of the gospel and sundry 
other speakers, for fees, all over the coun- 
try, to arouse class hatred and interna- 
tional hatred so that people would buy 
bonds; and, please God, that shall not 
happen again in 1941, 

Mr. BROWN. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is aware of those historical 
facts. I do not mean by that that I fully 
agree with the Senator’s statement of 
facts; but the Secretary of the Treasury 
is aware of the general situation, and he 
has assured us that high-pressure meth- 
ods of salesmanship will not be used. 
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Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for one other question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan further yield to 
the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BROWN. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. Mr. President, if we reach such a 
situation that it becomes necessary to 
make some concessions, there is always 
the interest rate; and then the Congress 
itself may be appealed to for the repeal 
of section 4 of the pending measure. 

I now yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa for a question. 

Mr, LEE. In case we reach the point 
where we can no longer raise the neces- 
sary money on the basis now planned by 
the Treasury Department, does the Sen- 
ator feel that we should then continue to 
increase the interest rate? If so, up to 
how high a point should it be increased? 

Mr. BROWN. I should like to view 
that situation when we meet it. I should 
not want to venture a prediction as to 
what would be the right thing then to do. 
I do not know whether I am doing the 
right thing now. It is hard enough to 
judge as to that. I would rather leave 
the future to itself. 

Mr. LEE. When we considered the 
military training law, to get an Army, 
we did not consider raising that Army 
voluntarily, and then, if we did not get 
enough, keep raising the pay until we did. 
We put it on a mandatory basis, uni- 
versally fair to all. 

Mr. BROWN. I am familiar with the 
Senator’s bill in regard to that matter. 

Mr. LEE. I make this comment merely 
because it may be that a little later on I 
shall want to say, “I told you so.” 

Mr. BROWN. I hope the Senator is 
not correct about that. 

Mr. President, I should like to conclude 
by saying that this bill passed the House 
of Representatives, I think, on Monday or 
Tuesday of this week in substantially its 
present form. There are two amend- 
ments inconsequential so far as policy is 
concerned; but, of course, they are im- 
portant insofar as the mechanics of the 
bill are concerned. They are fully ap- 
proved by the subcommittee and by the 
full committee. The amendments cover 
two administrative matters relating to 
the additional work which the Post Office 
Department performs for the Treasury in 
connection with the sale of baby bonds. 

The Secretary informed us that they 
have before them a problem with respect 
to Government finance which this bill 
will aid them in meeting by the issue of 
perhaps somewhat longer term securities 
than could be issued if this bill were not 
enacted, Therefore, I urge upon the 
Senate the earliest possible conclusion 
and passage of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as a mem- 
bor of the committee having this legis- 
lation under consideration, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Brown] for his very able, splendid, 
and fair presentation of this subject. I 
congratulate him on it. 

TAX EXEMPTION 

I am in hearty accord with the provi- 
sion of the pending legislation which calls 
for the full taxation of all future issu- 
ances of Federal notes and bonds. 
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Throughout my public career I have 
always advocated that owners of public 
bonds—both Federal, State, and munici- 
pal—should be taxed on a basis of equal- 
ity with other citizens who hold similar 
classes of property. I, of course, recog- 
nize that a higher interest rate will be 
required, provided such bonds are tax- 
able. On the other hand, the establish- 
ment of a tax refuge, used mainly by the 
wealthy, to evade the payment of income 
taxes which apply to all other citizens, 
creates a tax inequality which is not 
consistent with democratic principles of 
government. 

My first act when I came to the Senate 
8 years ago was to introduce a measure 
providing for the taxation of present tax- 
exempt bonds. I have cooperated with 
the able efforts of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLA RR] in his attempt to have 
such bonds taxed. Until recently the 
Treasury resisted their taxation on the 
theory that to tax Federal bonds and not 
simultaneously to tax State and munici- 
pal bonds would result in a disadvantage 
to the sale of Federal bonds. 

I want to congratulate Secretary Mor- 
genthau on his efforts now to tax all 
future issuances of Federal bonds. I only 
regret this was not done at the beginning 
of the present administration because 
during this period there have been issued 
many billion dollars worth of bonds which 
will remain tax-exempt until their ma- 
turity. In fact, after the passage of the 
pending legislation, there will still remain 
nearly $70,000,000,000 of Federal, State, 
and local bonds either totally or partially 
tax-exempt. I hope Congress will soon 
undertake consideration of legislation for 
the taxation of future issues of State and 
municipal bonds, so that throughout the 
years to come we may achieve an equality 
of taxation by prohibiting tax-exempt 
classes. 


DEBT LIMIT 


It is to be regretted that the necessity 
of our present fiscal situation requires 
the increase of our debt limitation from 
$49,000,000,000, as at present, to $65,000,- 
000,000. Had our fiscal affairs in recent 
years been conducted with ordinary busi- 
ness prudence and with regard for sound 
fiscal policies, the necessity would not 
exist today for this increase in our debt 
limitation—an increase which, large as it 
is, is adequate to provide for our expendi- 
tures, so the Treasury informs us, only 
until July 1, 1942. As our fiscal affairs 
are now going, within a year Congress 
will be asked to make an even larger 
increase in the debt limitation. 

At this time, when we are faced with 
colossal new expenditures for our own 
national safety and security, we should 
examine the financial situation confront- 
ing the country and make plans to protect 
our future. We must preserve the sol- 
vency of the Federal Government and 
prevent an uncontrolled inflation, the 
terrors and evils of which we cannot real- 
ize unless we shall be so unfortunate as 
to pass through that terrible experience. 
Such a development would be a disaster 
in human suffering second only to war. 

ADEQUATE DEFENSE 

My record as a Senator will show that 
I have consistently advocated strict econ- 
omy in the fiscal affairs of our Govern- 
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ment, but I have also recognized the 
need of adequate national defense. I 
believe that in this day of ruthless ag- 
gression only the strong can survive. We 
are now faced with the necessity of 
spending unprecedented sums for our own 
national defense and for the aid of those 
nations whose independence is vital to 
our own safety and future. It is impera- 
tive that our financial resources be con- 
served so we may be prepared to meet 
any emergency and still maintain a 
sound fiscal government, free of the evils 
of inflation. 

We should now remind ourselves, I 
think, that when we entered the World 
War, 24 years ago, the Federal Govern- 
ment had a debt of only $1,000,000,000. 
We fought the bloodiest war in history, 
we aided our Allies in that war to the 
full extent of their needs, and the debt 
rose to $28,000,000,000. It was subse- 
quently reduced to $16,000,000,000. 

SIXTY-FIVE BILLION DOLLARS IN 1942 


Starting wtih that level in 1930, there 
have been 11 consecutive yearly Federal 
deficits. We are now about to enter upon 
the twelfth deficit year—a year with the 
largest deficit yet experienced in our his- 
tory, not excepting the World War pe- 
riod. Including the next fiscal year, the 
aggregate of these deficits is in excess of 
$42,000,000,000. Taking the estimate of 
the Treasury that the $65,000,000,000 
debt limit would be sufficient to provide 
for the expenditures of Government only 
until July 1, 1942, no provision has yet 
been made for the direct burden of cost 
placed upon the United States Govern- 
ment by the passage of the lease-lend 
bill and the far-reaching financial obli- 
gations and implications placed upon our 
Government by assuming the responsi- 
bilities inherent in that legislation. 

There is also a contingent liability of 
the Federal Government through the 
guaranty, both as to interest and prin- 
cipal, of the obligations of thirty-odd 
Government corporations, and this lia- 
bility is not included in the debt limita- 
tion set forth in the pending legislation. 
There are assets held by these corpora- 
tions, but the full extent of the ultimate 
loss to the Federal Government cannot 
yet be ascertained, although it is safe 
to assume that the loss will be substan- 
tial. Today the obligations incurred by 
these corporations and guaranteed by the 
Federal Government amount to $6,000,- 
000,000 in notes and bonds already issued. 
To this must soon be added other obli- 
gations already authorized to finance the 
construction of plants for the manufac- 
ture of war supplies and to make loans 
to countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
It is likely, indeed, probable, that this 
contingent liability by July 1, 1942, will 
reach $10,000,000,000, making an over-all 
public debt of at least $75,000,000,000 
at the end of the next fiscal year. A 
deficit of $10,000,000,000 this year may 
well be $20,000,000,000 next year, and 
even more the following year, because the 
momentum of defense spending cannot 
reach its stride until a year or more from 
now. This means an over-all Federal 
debt of $100,000,000,000 perhaps by July 
1, 1943, and certainly within that fiscal 
year, if the present emergency continues, 
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In this, too, we must consider the debts 


of the States, counties, and munici- 
palities, amounting at present to 
$20,000,000,000. 


ONLY FACING FACTS 


In legislation shortly to be before the 
Senate, we will consider assuming a re- 
sponsibility of furnishing military sup- 
plies and equipment and any other de- 
fense commodity to all nations in the 
world today who profess democracy and 
who are oppressed by the aggression of 
one or more totalitarian nations. By 
legislation already enacted we have ap- 
propriated funds “to assist in the de- 
velopment of the resources, the stabili- 
zation of the economies, and the orderly 
marketing of the products of the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere“ 
something, by the way, which we have 
been trying to do in the United States at 
great cost and without material success. 

These undertakings are of great magni- 
tude, and the ultimate cost is not pre- 
dictable, but will be colossal in amount, 
and must be pyramided on our own na- 
tional-defense cost, our accumulated def- 
icits, and our overburdened Treasury. 

What has been or is being done to safe- 
guard our fiscal security and our sol- 
vency to meet these colossal require- 
ments? The operation of our system of 
free business enterprise depends upon our 
sound fiscal system, and the system of 
free business enterprise is the major safe- 
guard of our liberties. When will the 
danger point be reached, and when will 
we go over the precipice? Should we take 
recognition now of the red light before us 
and so arrange our financial affairs as 
to reduce to the very minimum an in- 
crease in the public debt, which, if al- 
lowed recklessly to accumulate, will at 
some future time shake the very founda- 
tion of our Government and may destroy 
the happiness and the prosperity of our 
people? 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY BILLION DOLLAR DEBT 


If we can see ahead of us in the imme- 
diate future a $100,000,000,000 debt, what 
is to prevent a debt of $125,000,000,000, 
or $150,000,000,000 unless determined and 
forceful means are taken to prevent such 
a catastrophe? I know, of course, that no 
one can say with definite finality that a 
debt of $100,000,000,000 jeopardizes the 
credit of America. 

An evidence of the rapid growth of the 
per capita debt of all governments, local, 
State, and national, is that in 1929 the 
per capita debt was $277. When appro- 
priations now made are expended it 
will be $700 per capita. This means 
that the average family of four in Amer- 
ica has a debt of $2,800, 

A debt in dollars is, of course, merely a 
symbol of wealth. The imagination even 
of economists can hardly visualize such a 
debt. We know, for example, that the 
real value of all the farm land in America, 
including the buildings thereon, is only 
one-third of $100,000,000,000. 

As one who believes that much of the 
real wealth of any nation comes from 
the earth and what it produces—under 
the soil and on top of the soil—to me, the 
value of all farm land, buildings, and 
equipment is a dependable factor in the 
index of national wealth. We know, too, 
that $100,000,000,000 is 20 times the total 
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actual wealth of one of the average States 
in the Union. So, while no one can say 
with finality that such a debt imperils 
the financial credit of this country, cer- 
tainly even common and ordinary dic- 
tates of prudence should tell us that we 
are approaching rapidly the danger point 
and that the evils of such a debt should 
be avoided. 

Economists and students of govern- 
ment inform us that continued deficits 
are dangerous and may be disastrous. 
Yet our financial future is clouded to- 
day by the prospect, due to the world 
crisis confronting us, of much larger 
deficits than we have ever incurred be- 
fore, and nothing is being done to pro- 
tect by careful planning our financial 
future. 

Some day we must provide taxes to pay 
for the expenditures of government, to 
pay the interest on the debt incurred, and 
gradually to repay the national debt. 
That, at least, has been the history of the 
civilized world. No nation, no individual, 
no corporation has ever sustained itself 
over a long period of time with continued 
deficits and perpetual increases in in- 
debtedness. I see nothing in the order 
of things today that would change the 
history of the human race with respect to 
the fundamental principles of fiscal 
soundness and at the same time preserve 
our principles of freedom, 

PLANNED FINANCIAL INTEGRITY 


Mr. President, we have heard much in 
late years of planned economy, which, so 
far, has meant plans to spend more Goy- 
ernment money. We hear little, how- 
ever, of any plan to preserve the financial 
integrity of our Nation and enable us to 
meet the colossal burdens which we are 
now undertaking to carry and to keep our 
resources free to help in times of distress 
the needy of our own land. 

Whatever may be our opinion as indi- 
viduals as to the wisdom or the danger 
of the proposed lease-lend bill now un- 
der consideration, I think every intelli- 
gent person must realize that the United 
States of America is assuming a finan- 
cial burden of the most colossal magni- 
tude, and we are doing this at a time, 
after 12 years of peacetime deficits, 
when no effort has been made to reduce 
the nondefense spending of our Nation, 
and when we have a debt 50 times as large 
as our indebtedness at the beginning of 
the last war. No estimate has been 
given to Congress as to the financial 
cost of this venture into international 
affairs, I realize that no estimate can 
be given, but I hazard the assertion that 
the last and final cost will be far in ex- 
cess of any prediction or estimate that 
can be made today. 

I do not mention this especially as an 
objection to the proposed legislation de- 
signed to aid friendly nations, because in 
the lives of people some things must be 
done regardless of cost, but I do say that 
the imminence of this new and great 
additional financial burden should impel 
us to rearrange our financial affairs so 
that we can meet the obligations to our 
own people and, likewise, meet any 
other obligations we may assume to the 
other nations. 

DIMINISHING RETURNS 

While no definite mark can be set as 

to the ultimate debt this country can 
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stand and still maintain a solvent fiscal 
system, it is true that whenever the im- 
position of taxation reaches the point of 
diminishing returns, then we can look 
forward to financial chaos. I favor 
now, and have always favored, paying 
for a larger proportion of the expendi- 
tures of our Government by a system of 
equitable and justly placed taxation. 
What percent of the national income of 
America can be taken for taxes and at 
the same time preserve the private busi- 
ness enterprise system which is depend- 
ent upon the opportunity to make a fair 
profit? In such an analysis we must, of 
course, remember that counties, munici- 
palities, and States impose taxes, as well 
as the Federal Government. In the 
present fiscal year the Federal, State, 
and local governments will collect over 
20 percent of the national income in 
taxation. 

As Federal expenditures for wages, 
either directly paid or for the purchase 
of materials that require labor, are in- 
cluded in the so-called national income, 
eliminate such Government expenditures 
from the national income, and the per- 
centage of total taxation as compared to 
the national income would be substanti- 
ally greater than 20 percent. In the 
past it is significant to note that after a 
certain point is reached, the larger the 
percentage of taxes exacted from the 
people, the greater is the unemployment; 
indicating, of course, that excessive taxes 
are necessarily a deterrent to business 
enterprise and its expansion. 

We must expect, too, increased inter- 
est rates. The average interest rate of 
2% percent on $65,000,000,000 would 
necessitate payment for interest alone of 
more than one and one-half billion dol- 
lars yearly. This interest charge in itself 
will be 50 percent greater than the total 
cost of National Government in 1916, and 
One-half as much as the total cost 
of Government in 1930. Interest paid 
throughout the years on money spent for 
nonproductive purposes becomes a dead 
burden, without immediate or future 
benefits. 

CONGRESSIONAL EXECUTIVE SERVICE 


There is no greater service which the 
Congress of the United States, in coopera- 
tion with the executive branch of the 
Government, can render the people of 
America, than to survey and plan our 
economic system so that the burdens of 
these large expenditures will fall as lightly 
as possible upon the people, and save us 
from the evils of uncontrolled inflation, 
the end of which is certain to be national 
financial collapse. 

In meeting these new and unexpected 
demands on the Federal Treasury, the 
first and logical step is to reduce to the 
very minimum all expenditures not con- 
nected with national defense, so that 
such savings can be used for this essential 
purpose. The Budget submitted to Con- 
gress for the next fiscal year makes no 
real reduction in nondefense spending. 
To the contrary, I predict that unless 
Congress retrenches, an actual increase 
in nondefense spending will result for the 
year beginning July 1, 1941, as compared 
to the present year. It is true that the 
totals of the Budget for nondefense 
spending show a reduction of $64,000,000 
as compared to the previous years; but 
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this reduction is more apparent than 
real, as it has always been the custom 
to enact large deficiency appropriations. 
This inconsequential estimated and al- 
leged reduction will be quickly wiped out 
by deficiency appropriations. 

Already we have before us at this ses- 
sion a deficiency appropriation, mainly 
for relief, of $400,000,000; and others will 
follow. 

So, notwithstanding the huge sums 
that are being spent for national defense, 
regardless of the new employment that 
has resulted from the increased opera- 
tion of old industrial plants and the 
building of new plants for defense pur- 
poses, the fact remains that the peacetime 
expenditures have not been reduced, but 
will, I think, be increased. 

Notwithstanding very large increases 
in taxes, we are collecting today a sum 
barely sufficient to pay for the non- 
defense expenditures only. Including 
the normal operation of the Army and 
Navy, added to the nondefense expendi- 
tures, the so-called peacetime expendi- 
tures may be estimated to be $8,000,000,- 
000, while the revenue for the next year, 
under the imposition of new and in- 
creased. taxes, will be approximately 
$8,200,000,000. So, until nondefense 
spending is reduced, we face the dilem- 
ma of adding to the national debt every 
dollar for national defense and every 
dollar of aid to Great Britain and other 
countries, 

The President and the Congress of the 
United States are asking the people of 
America to sacrifice, and the boys are 
being sent to the camps to be trained, 
often at great personal sacrifice to them. 
In the same camps workmen without 
particular skill or training are receiving 
nearly as much in a day as a drafted 
boy receives in a month. A spirit of sac- 
rifice must apply to those who receive 
benefits from the Federal Government 
and to those who must pay taxes. Just 
as we must have total military prepared- 
ness, we must have a total spirit of sac- 
rifice for the common good. 

FEDERAL RESERVE WARNING 


The only note of warning that has 
been sounded by any high Government 
Official or agency has been a special re- 
port to the Congress by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. The significance and importance 
of this report are emphasized by the fact 
that for the first time since the creation 
of the Federal Reserve System the Board 
of Governors, the presidents of the 12 
Federal Reserve banks, and the mem- 
bers of the Federal Advisory Council 
representing the 12 Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts, presented a special report to the 
Congress. 

This unusual action could have been 
prompted only by the impelling convic- 
tion that we are faced with a most dif- 
ficult financial condition of first magni- 
tude, and one that should receive the 
immediate attention of the Congress. 

The importance and significance of 
this report, coming as it does from this 
branch of the Government, deserves the 
thoughtful consideration of every Amer- 
ican citizen, as this report was made 
in order to draw attention to the need 
of proper preparedness in our monetary 
organization at a time when the country 
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is engaged in a great defense program 
that requires the coordinated effort of 
the entire Nation. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smatuers in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Virginia yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. BYRD. Certainly. 

Mr. TAFT. Is the Senator aware that 
that report was submitted over 6 weeks 
ago; that we have been here for 6 weeks; 
that bills have been introduced to carry 
it out; but that the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee as yet has not even had 
a meeting to consider the particular 
question, which the Senator says is one of 
the most vital questions before the Na- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. I think that report 
should be very properly considered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
think it ought to be said on behalf of the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Wacner], that he is at home ill, and 
that is probably the reason why the 
matter has not been considered by the 
committee. 

Mr. TAFT. That may be, of course. 

Mr. BYRD. The submission of this 
special report to Congress means, to my 
mind, that the Federal Reserve System 
and its affiliated bodies are apprehensive 
that unless corrective steps are taken 
our monetary system may be jeopardized, 

This report, which I shall ask to have 
inserted in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks, provides in part: 

Various sources of potential increases in 
excess reserves should be removed. These in- 
clude the power to issue $3,000,000,000 of 
greenbacks; further monetization of foreign 
Silver; the power to issue silver certificates 
against the seigniorage, now amounting to 
one and a half billion dollars on previous 
purchases of silver. In view of the completely 
changed international situation during the 
past year, the power further to devalue the 
dollar in terms of gold is no longer necessary 
or desirable, and should be permitted to 
lapse. 


And the report further makes recom- 
mendation No. 5, to which I desire to call 
particular attention, as follows: 


As the national income increases, a larger 
and larger portion of the defense expenses 
should be met by tax revenues rather than by 
borr Whatever the point may be at 
which the Budget should be balanced, there 
cannot be any question that whenever the 
country approaches a condition of full utili- 
gation of its economic capacity, with appro- 
priate consideration of both employment and 
production, the Budget should be balanced, 
This will be essential if monetary responsi- 
bility is to be discharged effectively. 


This, I think, is a warning that all non- 
essential expenditures should be reduced; 
that taxes should be increased to the 
ability of the people to pay, and at the 
same time not destroy or render inoper- 
ative the private-enterprise system; and 
that we should avoid larger increases in 
the public debt than may be necessary 
to meet our obligations. This warning 
is given at a time when the debt of the 
country is less than $50,000,000,000, yet 
we 1 in prospect a debt of $100,000,- 
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The report speaks for itself. It is a 
solemn warning in language that should 
not be misunderstood or ignored. It 
clearly shows that those most familiar 
with the financial system of our country 
believe that every possibe economy should 
be instituted in our public affairs, and 
that certain authorizations that now ex- 
ist which may have an inflationary influ- 
ence, if exercised, should be canceled or 
repealed. 

The Chairman of the Board, the Hon- 
orable Marriner S. Eccles, has been in the 
past a chief exponent of deficit spending 
as a means of restoring prosperity. I 
recall the public debate he and I had on 
this subject 2 years ago. 

With the public expenditures in pros- 
pect, we are approaching a condition of 
full utilization of its economic capacity,” 
as intimated by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem report. 

It is true, perhaps, that we cannot bal- 
ance the Budget completely, but at least 
we can reduce nondefense spending and 
increase taxation by the most scientific 
and equitable system possible to devise, 
so that this burden can be carried with 
the least injury to our business system. 

In view of the past attitude of Chair- 
man Eccles, the report just made to Con- 
gress by the Federal Reserve Board, of 
which he is Chairman, has, I think, a 
very peculiar significance, and should be 
considered by Congress as a vital and 
important document. 

It is, of course, true that a substantial 
part of the deficits of the past 8 years has 
resulted from deficit spending as a defi- 
nite policy to increase the purchasing 
power of the people. We are now paying 
the penalty for this in our present great 
debt. 

The recommendations of Chairman 
Eccles and his colleagues are to be highly 
commended. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 


The Congress should at once proceed to 
do the following: 

First. Cut all nondefense spending to 
the bone. It is folly for this Nation to 
continue to spend for nondefense the 
same sums we have spent in recent years 
and then to pyramid on this our huge 
expenditures for national defense. As 
unemployment is relieved by defense 
spending, it is certainly possible to reduce 
greatly nondefense spending. It is dan- 
gerous for us to continue our peacetime 
extravagances. 

Second. Our tax system should be 
completely revised in anticipation of 
burdens of taxation which will inevitably 
last for many years to come. Our pres- 
ent tax system is a hodgepodge of adding 
one tax on another without consideration 
of the whole. 

Third. A world-wide depression often 
follows the end of a great war. Such a 
depression has followed every war, and 
will be peculiarly disastrous after the 
present war, because of its cost and be- 
cause every nation, including the United 
States, has incurred in recent years great 
indebtedness. 

Congress should at once undertake to 
consider ways and means to cushion the 
evil resulis of such a depression and to 
consider plans to meet the post-war 
problems which will arise, 
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At this point I wish to digress to read 
to the Senate the remarks of a former 
respected and able Member of this body, 
Senator Robinson, the then majority 
leader, when he said, on June 18, 1937: 


Gentlemen may laugh about a $36,000,000,- 
000 debt hanging over the Treasury of the 
United States if they wish to, but, with all 
my refined and expanded sense of humor, I 
find it impossible to laugh about such a 
thing. 

I do not say that even a thirty-six and one- 
half billion dollar debt, taking into consid- 
eration all the circumstances, endangers the 
credit of the United States; but I do say that 
in the time of prosperity we ought to begin 
to put our house in order. Let me ask what 
would happen if another depression, such as 
that which began in 1929 or 1930, and which 
has continued until recently, should strike 
the people of the United States and thelr 
affairs next year or the year following? Of 
course, we do not look for it; of course, we 
hope it will not occur; but there are some 
who say that we will have a recession in busi- 
ness and industry. * * * 

We would find ourselves in a situation 
which would be terrible; and as representa- 
tives of the whole people, expressing full ap- 
preciation for the liberality of the Govern- 
ment, we owe an obligation to the Govern- 
ment, to those who live now and to those who 
will come after, to make provision for the 
needy living, for those who cannot get along 
without assistance; but we also owe the 
generations to come a measure of duty to 
safeguard them against an unreasonable and 
an excessive burden which may bring back 
upon them the sorrow, the travails, and the 
woes we have so recently experienced, 


RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Mr. President, I submit a concurrent 
resolution providing for a joint commis- 
sion of six Members of the Senate and six 
Members of the House to investigate and 
present recommendations to Congress: 


First. A consideration and study of the 
financial post-war problems that will 
eet America at the termination of 

e war. 


Second. The elimination of all non- 
essential Federal expenditures. 

Third. A revision of the Federal tax 
system, so that necessary taxes may be 
imposed with equality and justice, and 
which will enable this country to make 
imperative expenditures as may be nec- 
essary in order to provide adequately for 
our national defense. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 


Res. 5) was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there is 
hereby established a joint congressional 
committee to be composed of six Members 
of the Senate, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and six Members of the 
House of Representatives, to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
A vacancy in the committee shall not affect 
the power of the remaining members to exe- 
cute the functions of the committee, and 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. The committee shall 
select a chairman from among its members, 
The committee is authorized and directed to 
make a full and complete study and inves- 
tigation for the purpose of acquiring such 
information as will enable it to make recom- 
mendations to the Congress for congressional 
action designed to accomplish (1) the elimi- 
nation of nonessential Federal expenditures, 
(2) to meet Federal fiscal post-war problems 
resulting from the current war, (3) impound- 
ing in the Treasury of the United States of 
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unexpended appropriations made for non- 
essential purposes, and (4) such revision of 
the Federal tax system as may be necessary 
in order to simplify and equalize the tax 
burden and to place the United States in 
such a sound financial condition as will en- 
able it to make such imperative expenditures 
as may be necessary in order to adequately 
provide for its national defense. The com- 
mittee shall report to the two Houses of 
Congress the results of its study, together 
with its recommendations, at the earliest 
practicable date. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate in the Sev- 
enty-seventh and succeeding Congresses, to 
employ such experts and such clerical ‘and 
other assistants, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, 
to take such testimony, and to make such 
expenditures, as it deems advisable. The 
cost of stenographic services to report such 
hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents 
per hundred words. The expenses of the 
committee, which shall not exceed $ 
shall be paid one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman, 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that at this point the 
special report to the Congress by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the presidents of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, and the Federal Ad- 
visory Council be made a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPECIAL REPORT TO THE CONGRESS BY THE BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYS- 
TEM, THE PRESIDENTS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANKS, AND THE FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

(Submitted to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, December 31, 1940) 

For the first time since the creation of the 
Federal Reserve System, the Board of Gov- 
ernors, the presidents of the 12 Federal Re- 
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demands that adequate means be provided 
to combat the dangers of overexpansion of 
bank credit due to monetary causes. 

The volume of demand deposits and cur- 
rency is 50 percent greater than in any other 
period in our history, Excess reserves are 
huge and are increasing. They provide a 
base for more than doubling the existing 
supply of bank credit. Since the early part 
of 1934, $14,000,000,000 of gold, the principal 
cause of excess reserves, has flowed into the 
country, and the stream of incoming gold is 
continuing. The necessarily large defense 
program of the Government will have still 
further expansive effects. Government se- 
curities have become the chief asset of the 
banking system, and purchases by banks 
have created additional deposits. Because 
of the excess reserves, interest rates have 
fallen to unprecedentedly low levels. Some 
of them are well below the reasonable re- 
quirements of any easy-money policy and are 
raising serious, long-term problems for the 
future well-being of our charitable and edu- 
cational institutions, for the holders of in- 
surance policies and savings-bank accounts 
and for the national economy as a whole. 

The Federal Reserve System finds itself in 
the position of being unable effectively to 
discharge all of its responsibilities. While the 
Congress has not deprived the System of re- 
sponsibilities or of powers, but, in fact, has 
granted it new powers, nevertheless, due to 
extraordinary world conditions, its authority 
is now inadequate to cope with the present 
and potential excess reserve problem. The 
Federal Reserve System therefore submits for 
the consideration of the Congress the follow- 
ing five-point program: 

1, Congress should provide means for ab- 
sorbing a large part of existing excess reserves, 
which amount to $7,000,000,000, as well as 
such additions to these reserves as may occur. 
Specifically, it is recommended that Con- 
gress— 

(a) Increase the statutory Reserve require- 
ments for demand deposits in banks in cen- 
tral Reserve cities to 26 percent, for demand 
deposits in banks in Reserve cities to 20 per- 
cent, for demand deposits in country banks to 
14 percent, and for time deposits in all banks 
to 6 percent. 

(b) Empower the Federal Open Market 
Committee to make further increases of Re- 
serve requirements sufficient to absorb excess 
reserves, subject to the limitation that Re- 
serve requirements shall not be increased to 
more than double the respective percentages 
specified in paragraph (a). 


sorvc bananak dks . ty. change Reserve LEAVIN- 


Advisory Council representing the 12 Federal 
Reserve districts present a joint report to the 
Congress. 

This step is taken in order to draw atten- 
tion to the need of proper preparedness in 
our monetary organization at a time when 
the country is engaged in a great defense 
program that requires the coordinated effort 
of the entire Nation. Defense is not exclu- 
sively a military undertaking, but involves 
economic and financial effectiveness as well. 
The volume of physical production is now 
greater than ever before and under the stim- 
ulus of the defense program is certain to rise 
to still higher levels. Vast expenditures of 
the military program and their financing 
create additional problems in the monetary 
field which make it necessary to review our 
existing monetary machinery and to place 
ourselves in a position to take measures, 
when necessary, to forestall the development 
of inflationary tendencies attributable to de- 
fects in the machinery of credit control. 
These tendencies, if unchecked, would pro- 
duce a rise of prices, would retard the na- 
tional effort for defense and greatly increase 
its cost, and would aggravate the situation 
which may result when the needs of de- 
fense, now a stimulus, later absorb less of 
our economic productivity. While inflation 
cannot be controlled by monetary measures 
alone, the present extraordinary situation 


ments, now vested in the Board of Governors, 
and the control of open-market operations, 
now vested in the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee, should be placed in the same body.) 

(c) Authorize the Federal Open Market 
Committee to change Reserve requirements 
for central Reserve city banks or for Reserve 
city banks, or for country banks, or for any 
combination of these three classes. 

(d) Make Reserve requirements applicable 
to all banks receiving demand deposits, re- 
gardless of whether or not they are members 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

(e) Exempt reserves required under para- 
graphs (a), (b), and (d) from the assess- 
ments of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, 

2. Various sources of potential increases in 
excess reserves should be removed. These 
include the power to issue three billions of 
greenbacks; further monetization of foreign 
silver; the power to issue silver certificates 
against the seigniorage, now amounting to 
one and a half billion dollars, on previous 
purchases of silver. In view of the completely 
changed international situation during the 
past year the power further to devalue the 
dollar in terms of gold is no longer necessary 
or desirable and should be permitted to lapse. 
If it should be necessary to use the stabiliza- 
tian fund in any manner which would affect 
excess reserves of banks of this country, it 
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would be advisable if it were done only after 
consultation with the Federal Open Market 
Committee, whose responsibility it would be 
to fix Reserve requirements. 

3. Without interfering with any assistance 
that this Government may wish to extend to 
friendly nations, means should be found to 
prevent further growth in excess reserves and 
in deposits arising from future gold acquisi- 
tions. Such acquisitions should be insulated 
from the credit system and, once insulated, 
it would be advisable if they were not re- 
stored to the credit system except after con- 
sultation with the Federal Open Market 
Committee. 

4. The financing of both the ordinary re- 
quirements of Government and the extra- 
ordinary needs of the defense program 
should be accomplished by drawing upon 
the existing large volume of deposits rather 
than by creating additional deposits through 
bank purchases of Government securities. 
We are in accord with the view that the 
general debt limit should be raised; that the 
special limitations on defense financing 
should be removed; and that the Treasury 
should be authorized to issue any type of 
securities (including fully taxable securities) 
which would be especially suitable for in- 
vestors other than commercial banks. This 
is clearly desirable for monetary as well as 
fiscal reasons. 

5. As the national income increases a 
larger and larger portion of the defense ex- 
penses should be met by tax revenues rather 
than by borrowing. Whatever the point 
may be at which the Budget should be 
balanced, there cannot be any question that 
whenever the country approaches a condi- 
tion of full utilization of its economic ca- 
pacity, with appropriate consideration of 
both employment and production, the Budget 
should be balanced. This will be essential 
if monetary responsibility is to be discharged 
effectively. 

In making these five recommendations, 
the Federal Reserve System has addressed 
itself primarily to the monetary aspects of 
the situation. These monetary measures are 
necessary, but there are protective steps, 
equally or more important, that should be 
taken in other fields, such as prevention of 
industrial and labor bottlenecks, and pur- 
suance of a tax policy appropriate to the 
defense program and to our monetary and 
fiscal needs. ¥ 

It is vital to the success of these measures 
that there be unity of policy and full co- 
ordination of action by the various govern- 

mental bodies. A monetary system divided 
against itself cannot stand securely. in the 
period that lies ahead a secure monetary 
system is essential to the success of the de- 
fense program and constitutes an indispen- 
sable bulwark of the Nation. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I shall not 
oppose the passage of the pending bill 
because there is no doubt in my mind 
that the public debt will go to $65,000,- 
000,000 by the Ist of July 1942—certainly 
within a very short time thereafter— 
possibly before that date. There is, of 
course, no crime in increasing the debt 
limit. That is merely the result of exces- 
sive spending. The defense program is 
the present excuse for raising the debt 
limit, but by far the greater part of the 
debt has been due to deficit spending 
for domestic purposes during the past 
8 years. Now, when we have to spend for 
defense, we are compelled to raise the 
limit to dangerous heights. 

The Budget of the present year pro- 
poses a deficit of $6,000,000,000 for the 
year ending the ist of July next. It 
proposes a deficit of $9,000,000,000 for the 
year ending the 1st of July 1942, and the 
Budget contemplates a public debt of 
$58,367,000,000 on the 1st of July 1942. 
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As a matter of fact, every evidence we 
have is that the debt will be very much 
larger than $58,000,000,000—in fact, that 
it will probably be more than $65,000,- 
000,000—by the ist of July 1942 because 
the Budget does not estimate a number of 
items of which we are already informed. 
In the first place, it does not count about 
$4,000,000,000 of appropriations which 
the Budget Bureau thinks will not be 
spent in the fiscal year 1942. With the 
speeding up of the defense program, I 
do not think we can be certain as to that. 
Certainly we cannot appropriate money 
and refuse to give the Government the 
means of raising the money to meet the 
appropriations we have made. 

In addition to that, we have already 
received estimates of supplemental and 
deficiency appropriations of about two 
and a half billion dollars since the regular 
Budget estimates came in 6 weeks ago. 
Mr. Bell, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, estimated that those would 
come to at least three and a half billion 
dollars—and I think that is a low figure— 
so that amount has to be added. 

I have estimated the British aid, or the 
aid under the lease-lend bill, at probably 
at least $5,000,000,000. I am merely 
guessing. There is a limit to what can be 
shipped physically, but I do not see that 
that limit is going to curtail aid under the 
lease-lend bill because under that bill we 
may have to finance shipments from 
Australia, we may have to finance ship- 
ments from South America, and ship- 
ments from many other countries, and 
we may have to finance many such ship- 
ments without taxing our own facilities. 
But $5,000,000,000 in the period between 
now and the Ist of July 1942 is certainly 
not an unreasonable estimate. 

If the figures I have given are all added 
together, it will mean that the public debt 
under the present tax system, at least on 
July 1, 1942, will be $70,817,000,000. So 
that the estimate of $65,000,000,000 seems 
to me rather under than over the actual 
requirements of the Government before 
the Ist of July 1942. 

I should like to call attention to the 
tremendous financial problem involved 
in financing the program as it is here 
proposed to finance it. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is proposing to sell in ap- 
proximately 16 months nearly $19,000,- 
000,000 of securities. 

There is much said about public bonds 
and about sale to individuals instead of 
sale to banks, but, frankly, if the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury can sell three or four 
or five billion dollars of bonds to individ- 
uals during that period I shall be much 
surprised; indeed, I think he will have 
performed an extraordinary task, so that 
the net result of this proposed program 
will be to fill the banks with anywhere 
from ten to fifteen billion dollars worth 
of additional bonds, with the inevitable 
inflation that that will bring about, and 
the constant increase of deposits. 

While I think we have no choice in 
adopting the bill, I do object to the way 
in which it is presented to Congress, 
without any general consideration of the 
fiscal program, or any definite program 
as to how the Government shall finance 
the tremendous expenditure we face. 
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The President is presenting here a 
makeshift thing. What we need is a 
definite policy. The President is charged 
by statute with the presentation of a 
budget. In my opinion, that means the 
presentation of a sound fiscal plan, not 
merely a balance secured by borrowing 
the difference between income and ex- 
penditures. The President, in his mes- 
sage, states that he has reduced non- 
defense expenditures by $600,000,000, but 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. BYRD] 
has shown that there has been no such 
reduction. 

Secretary Morgenthau made the fol- 
lowing statement to the House com- 
mittee: 

At this time our whole economy and effort 
should be concentrated on national defense. 
One step which the Government should take 
is economy in Federal expenditures. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that all Federal nondefense 
expenditures should be reexamined with a 
magnifying glass to make certain that no 
more funds are granted than are absolutely 
essential in the existing circumstances. 


Yet the Budget presented by the Exec- 
utive does not propose any net reduction 
in nondefense expenditures during the 
next 18 months. 

Secretary Morgenthau was asked in 
the House committee—pages 10-11— 
what economies he recommended. He 
replied: 

Now, as to how that economy may be ar- 
rived at, Mr. Chairman, that is a matter 
which rests entirely with Congress. * * * 
I am not prepared to specify a definite 
amount. 


Mr. President, the truth is that we 
cannot cut the nondefense expenditure 
unless we change, and radically change, 
a number of the policies which the Gov- 
ernment has adopted. That is the only 
way economy can be secured. Possibly 
by percentage cuts we might cut off 
three or four or possibly five hundred 
million dollars; but if we want to save 
any more, we must change the relief 
policy, the agricultural policy, and the 
whole series of policies, any change in 
which would be fought to the very limit 
by the administration itself. I say that 
the proposal that nondefense expendi- 
tures be cut is purely a window dressing, 
and one which is not seriously presented 
by the administration or by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Secretary Morgenthau was questioned 
regarding the need for additional taxa- 
tion. He declined to answer before the 
House committee, and said: 

I need not point out to you gentlemen 
that the question of additional taxes or new 
2 or a new tax bill, is entirely in your 

ps. 


The Secretary does not hesitate to 
come before us and ask for an addi- 
tional borrowing power of $16,000,000,- 
000; but when it comes to recommending 
unpopular taxes, then that is the task of 
Congress to undertake. Congress is sup- 
posed to bell the cat and adopt the taxes 
which are necessarily going to be un- 
popular with those upon whom they fall. 

My own view is that we should raise 
by taxation not only all the current 
budget for nondefense expenditures but 
that part of the Army and Navy ex- 
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penses which may be in the nature of 
maintenance rather than of capital ex- 
penditures. Merely as a guess, I have 
estimated that the maintenance for de- 
fense will be approximately $4,000,000,- 
000, merely for current maintenance, 
without counting the addition of the 
ships for a two-ocean navy or the out- 
lays for additional Army posts and other 
expenditures, which might be said to be 
capital expenditures. In my opinion, no 
matter how the war results, we will 
spend nearly $4,000,000,000 a year for the 
next 10 years for the current mainte- 
nance of the Army and Navy. 

When we add that to about seven bil- 
lion dollars of nondefense expenditures 
we have a bill of $11,000,000,000, and if 
we are not going to reduce that bill, 
then if we do not want to have the Gov- 
ernment in effect go bankrupt and in- 
directly repudiate its debt, we have the 
problem of producing the taxes that will 
pay a current maintenance bill of 
$11,000,000,000. 

It will not be possible to raise that 
sum except by very unpopular burdens 
on all the people of the United States. 
We can get some of it from the rich. 
But if we confiscate all incomes over 
$10,000 a year—and I say $10,000 is rea- 
sonable, and I suppose Congress at least 
would not think that was an unreason- 
able limit, although we can all agree 
that a man with an income of $10,000 
a year certainly is not a rich man—the 
total would not be much over $4,000,000,- 
000, and we already get over one-half 
of that by the taxes we have levied. So 
we have no great source of untaxed 
wealth in that particular field. Of 
course, if we should confiscate it all one 
year, we would find there was nothing 
to take the next year, 

If we shall continue to have the kind 
of governmental expenditures we now 
have in domestic affairs, plus $4,000,000,- 
000 a year for defense, then the whole 
standard of living in the United States— 
and that means the standard of living of 
everybody in the United States—will be 
affected. 

My objection to this bill is that the 
Executive has not presented a compre- 
hensive or sound fiscal policy to Congress 
to finance the tremendous program we 
are undertaking. Since he has not done 
so, I agree with the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrn] that it is our duty to adopt 
such a policy. It seems to me that the 
special committee authorized yesterday, 
or such a committee as the Senator from 
Virginia has proposed, or such a Budget 
committee as was established by the Sen- 
ate last year on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON], 
should make a prompt and comprehen- 
sive recommendation. I hope a similar 
committee will be created in the House 
of Representatives, because fiscal meas- 
ures must originate there, and unless a 
House committee participates in formu- 
lating such a program I doubt whether it 
will be effective. 

So I urge very strongly on the majority 
leadership and on the tration 
that they undertake a complete study of 
the tax problem; that they face the issue: 
that they recognize that unless we wish 
to build up a debt so large that when the 
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war is over it will require a complete 
wiping out of our economy and beginning 
over again, it will be necessary to proceed 
with a study of the additional taxes that 
must be levied, and that it must be clearly 
presented to the people that if they wish 
this kind of a Government and this kind 
of a defense program—and apparently 
they do—they must pay taxes. Every 
man, woman, and child in the country 
must pay the taxes to meet the expenses 
of that particular program. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
compliment the committee for bringing 
before the Senate this bill. I am glad 
that at long last we are going to have a 
vote on a bill to stop the issuance of tax- 
exempt securities so far as Federal issues 
are concerned. I regret that the measure 
does not go further and include municipal 
and State securities, but I suppose it is 
necessary to take one thing at a time. 
I feel that this is a step in the right 
direction, and a good one. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out, how- 
ever, that in my opinion this step takes 
us a long stride toward the proposition 
of drafting wealth in order to finance an 
adequate defense program. Certainly 
the first bonds that are sold will be sold 
easily enough; but a point will be reached 
when it will be difficult to sell more bonds, 
That difficulty will continue to increase 
if we are to judge by the history of the 
World War. Then the Government will 
be confronted with the problem of finding 
ways and means of raising money when 
the voluntary system breaks down, as it 
has in past instances when it has been 
depended upon for raising great sums of 
money such as are contemplated by our 
defense program. 

The bill has one advantage over the 
method by which we financed the World 
War. The provisions of the bill take 
better care of the little fellow. For ex- 
ample, in the World War period when a 
small purchaser bought a $100 bond, in 
many cases after he paid for it he was 
unable to hold it. He needed the cash, 
so he discounted it, sold the bond, and 
took the loss, The arrangement pro- 
vided for in the pending bill is that after 
the passage of 60 days the small pur- 
chaser may receive 100 cents on the dol- 
lar for his bond, making it unnecessary 
for him to take the loss which he took 
during the World War. 

Furthermore, the interest rate to the 
purchaser of the baby bonds—the small 
purchaser, so to speak—is greater than 
that on larger purchases of bonds, which, 
to some extent, offsets the inequality be- 
tween the purchaser of bonds in large 
amounts and those who purchase the 
baby bonds. Nevertheless, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I fear that the time will come when 
we can no longer finance the tremend- 
ous defense program on a voluntary 
basis. 

During the World War we were forced 
to use every device known to sell Gov- 
ernment bonds. For example, we printed 
and distributed a piece of advertising ma- 
terial for every man, woman, and child 
in the United States in order to help 
sell the bonds. Seven tons of advertising 
matter a week were sent to one district 
to dramatize the sale of the bonds. The 
Government of the United States spent 
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$45,800,000 to sell bonds, and yet all the 
committees gave their services free. We 
brought back trainloads of war para- 
phernalia and equipment and carried 
them through the country on flatcars to 
dramatize the appeal and cause the peo- 
ple to buy bonds. Moreover, those bonds 
were tax-exempt and bore 4 percent in- 
terest or higher, and yet it was necessary 
to go through that procedure in order 
to sell the bonds in that day. 

In addition we brought back wounded 
soldiers, broken in body, who went about 
over the country and showed their 
wounds and exposed their broken bodies 
in order to soften people’s hearts enough 
to make them buy the bonds so that we 
could keep feeding the boys who were 
still fighting in the trenches. 

That is a little of the story of what 
was necessary in the World War days 
to sell what I believe was less than what 
we shall have to sell in this case. Never 
was such a flamboyant campaign put on 
anywhere in the world. Motion-picture 
actors would climb to the top of tall fire- 
engine ladders, as Mary Pickford once 
did, to dramatize the sale, to draw a 
crowd so that somebody could sell them 
bonds. Will Rogers would climb from 
one window to another of a skyscraper 
in order to attract people’s attention and 
sell them bonds. The theaters were very 
helpful. The girls would come out and 
put on a program. We had 4-minute 
speakers all over the country. We had 
strong-arm squads which went into peo- 
ple’s places of business and their homes 
and put on the pressure. Whenever 
someone did not buy the amount of bonds 
he was supposed to buy, he was written 
up in the newspapers. The committee 
would get his picture and threaten to 
publish it along with that of a widow 
whose husband was killed in the war. 
They would publish a picture of his auto- 
mobile or his store in order to put the 
pressure on. In the case of one family 
in the West a yellow monument was built 
in the town because they did not buy 
the amount of bonds which the com- 
mittee thought they should buy. 

Every method known was used to sell 
those bonds on a voluntary basis. The 
procedure was slipshod. It was hit-or- 
miss. There was no uniformity in the 
allotment to each individual of the 
amount of bonds he should buy, as com- 
pared to someone else. The allotment 
was the estimate of the committee. The 
man who owned physical property or 
had his money in intangible securities 
was at a disadvantage. Anyone with a 
German-sounding name, or of German 
blood, was subject to bitter, and in many 
cases unfair, criticism, because the 
people were wrought up, and there was 
high tension throughout the land. 
There was no uniformity in assigning the 
quota each one was supposed to buy. 

We are again confronted with that 
situation, Remember, at that time there 
was the added incentive of tax-exemp- 
tion. The bill now before us ends the 
tax-exemption privilege, for which I am 
very glad; but I am merely pointing out 
to the Senate that we shall soon reach 
the point of saturation in the purchase 
of bonds, and the voluntary system will 
break down, 
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Under the law we can continue to ob- 
tain the men. We can continue to call 
the boys to the colors. We fixed by law 
the amount of pay which they receive, 
and we will not increase it as it becomes 
more difficult to obtain men. Ther pay 
will be the same; but when we want to 
raise more money we shall begin to hike 
the interest rate, just as we did before. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr, LEE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does the 
Senator recall that in the drives for 
funds during the World War many pa- 
triotic and good citizens were compelled 
to go to the bank and borrow money at 
6 or 8 percent interest in order to buy 
the bonds? They did it to show their 
patriotism, and because of their deep 
interest. However, after they bought the 
bonds they were unable to hold them, be- 
cause of their financial inability to do so. 
They had overbought, just as a man 
sometimes overbuys insurance. The re- 
sult was confusion. They had to put the 
bonds on the market and take a loss. 
The bonds went down, and interest went 
up because of that sort of thing. That 
is a very shortsighted practice. So I 
am very deeply interested in the Sen- 
ator’s approach to the question. I think 
ag has a realistic approach to the prob- 
em. 

Mr. LEE. I thank the Senator from 
Colorado. What he says is true. 

Mr. President, any system which de- 
pends on an appeal to emotion for rais- 
ing money is not a systematic method of 
reaching the financial resources of this 
country. A man's sales resistance usually 
increases in direct ratio to his bank ac- 
count. I do not know which is the cause 
and which is the effect, but the bigger the 
bank account the stronger the sales re- 
sistance. A man may own a business 
employing many people. In his office 
there may be little romantic stenograph- 
ers, whose sweethearts have gone to war. 
They will pledge themselves to buy more 
bonds than they can afford, and out of 
all ratio to the purchases of the man 
whose sales resistance has made him the 
owner of the establishment. Many busi- 
nessmen have trained themselves to look 
at things in a coldblooded manner. On 
the other hand, consider the mother and 
father whose sons are serving with the 
colors. Is such a father in a position to 
purchase bonds on the same basis as the 
businessman who has no sons in the 
Army? Certainly not. 

That is what we are proposing to do. 
In order to raise the money to finance 
our national-defense program, we are 
proposing to base our requests for funds 
on appeals to patriotism, on appeals to 
emotion, with no mandatory method of 
compelling each citizen to finance the 
program in proportion to his ability to 
buy bonds. 

In the World War there were used 
posters that would pull one’s heart out: 
“Buy War Bonds and Help Win the 
War! — pictures of babies and little chil- 
dren lifting up their hands and pleading 
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with us to buy more bonds and to save 
democracy. At the same time we had 
boys fighting in the trenches; and we 
proposed to feed them on a voluntary 
basis, when we had called them to the 
colors under a mandatory law. We 
raised an army by mandate; we fed that 
army by volition. We took the men by 
law; we supported them by grace. That 
is what we are again proposing to do. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. May I ask if we are 
not going to do the same thing today? 
We have no law under which we can do 
otherwise. That is why I am now pre- 
dicting that we shall reach such a point 
that it will be necessary for us to raise 
money in the same mandatory manner 
by which we raised an army. 

Of course, Mr. President, the manda- 
tory raising of money would not be re- 
quired if we should not get into war. As 
I listened to the Senator’s statement 
this afternoon I inferred that the Sena- 
tor is assuming that we shall get into 
the war. 

Mr. LEE. I do not think we shall get 
into the war. I thought such a manda- 
tory method would be required to raise 
all the money we have already voted for 
defense. It seems to me we shall have to 
resort to the same mandatory methods 
that we used to raise an army. 

Mr. WHEELER. In other words, the 
Senator thinks that in order to raise 
money for defense we shall have to take 
over industry and take over the manage- 
ment of industry? 

Mr. LEE. No, Mr. President; I do not 
think we shall have to take over indus- 
try. We do not want to take over the 
management of industry or to take over 
the physical property of industry. We 
simply want to assign the same amount 
of bonds to each man, requiring each 
man to buy in proportion to his finan- 
cial ability, based on some fair yard- 
stick, just as we levy taxes in proportion 
to ability to pay them. The only differ- 
ence is that the money so raised would 
be a loan. The Government simply bor- 
rows the man’s money and then later 
pays him back out of the money obtained 
by taxes levied for that purpose. 

However, the point I am making is 
that we have by mandate raised an Army 
and now we are proposing, on a volun- 
tary basis, to arm, equip, feed, and 
transport that Army from one camp to 
another in this country; and we propose 
to finance our Army by appeals to patri- 
otism, which is not a fair criterion. 

I am simply suggesting that this bill 
takes us a step nearer to facing squarely 
the problem of raising money in the 
same mandatory manner that we have 
raised an army. I think we should do it 
in that manner and should do it now. 

Who would think of raising taxes on 
a voluntary basis? Who would think of 
leaving to a man the question of wheth- 
er he should pay taxes, and how much 
taxes he should pay? Today the coun- 
try and the Government need credit and 
need to borrow the credit from our peo- 
ple. Borrowing the credit would be a 
form of postponed tax. If a man bought 
one of these bonds, when sufficient taxes 
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were levied to provide funds to pay it off, 
he would receive his money back. 

Mr. President, I am glad the Senate is 
to pass this bill. I am glad to get rid of 
tax-exempt Federal securities. I look 
forward to the day when we can get rid 
of municipal and State tax-exempt se- 
curities. In my opinion, tax exemption 
is a special privilege to a special class, 
and I have always been opposed to a 
special privilege to a special class. 

The bill is one step in the direction of 
removing such special privileges. It is 
also another step closer to financing 
on a mandatory basis. Any system of 
financing our national defense is a failure 
if it cannot provide a stream of money 
equal to the stream of men. In every 
country in which a government has de- 
pended upon a voluntary system to 
finance a war or a defense program, the 
system has broken down when it was 
most needed. In the Civil War the issu- 
ance of the greenback, with consequent 
decrease in value, and the issuance of 
the worthless southern currency, provide 
for us clear proof of the folly of two 
governments trying by inflation to offset 
the consequences of lack of a system for 
reaching a country’s money and wealth. 
During the World War, Germany broke 
down at home economically before she 
broke down on the front. Germany first 
turned to the printing presses to make 
up the shortcoming of her financial 
system. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I know the Senator 
has given a great deal of thought to this 
matter. To what extent does the Sena- 
tor think this country can go into debt 
and increase its bonded indebtedness 
before we have a financial break-down, 
the same as the European countries had? 
As the Senator has said, all the countries 
of Europe broke down financially before 
dictatorship came. In Germany there 
was a complete break-down of the finan- 
cial structure before Hitler came into 
power. In Italy there was a complete 
break-down and inflation before Mus- 
solini rose to power. In every other 
country complete financial break-down 
and terrific inflation have preceded 
dictatorship. 

I am interested in knowing to what 
extent the Senator thinks we in this 
country can go in increasing our debt 
limit before we, too, have a financial 
collapse. 

Mr. LEE. There is one question on 
which I think I can make a very defi- 
nite statement to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. I believe we should pass legisla- 
tion providing all the revenue that we 
can possibly raise now without stifling 
business or slowing down anything. In 
other words, I am willing to pass such 
tax measures on a pay-as-you-go basis 
just as far as the economic experts ad- 
vise us that we can go without stifling 
business. I would not undertake to fix 
that point. I feel that our debt limit 
is large. I wish it were smaller. I want 
to help get it down. 

However, I do not wish to speak on that 
particular point. I wish to speak on the 
point that we are having to borrow 
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money. That is an actual fact. There 
is not any hypothesis about it. We have 
to borrow money. We shall reach the 
point where we shall have increasing diffi- 
culty in borrowing money on a voluntary 
basis. At such a time will come the 
temptation to turn to printing presses, to 
inflation. Under similar situations other 
governments have done that and have de- 
stroyed themselves within. I want our 
country to escape such chaos. I want it 
to have in advance a plan to reach the 
actual wealth of the Nation without turn- 
ing to the printing presses and to the 
inflation that destroys governments. 

Economists tell us we have $350,000,- 
000,000 of physical wealth in this country. 
We must have a plan of translating that 
wealth into liquid cash and giving the 
Government an opportunity to borrow it 
in proportion to each person’s ability to 
lend. The proposal I have in mind is 
that the Government should have that 
opportunity. If such a system is laid 
down early enough, there will be no infia- 
tion. We can then finance our defense 
program without ever straining our 
financial structure. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should like to call 
attention to an editorial which appeared 
in the Toronto (Ontario) Financial Post. 
It was recopied in a Hartford, Conn., 
newspaper. The editorial reads: 

LEASE-LEND PROPOSAL MAY AFFECT CANADA 

Just how President Roosevelt’s lease-lend 
plan is likely to affect Canadian industry 
working on war orders is causing consider- 
able speculation among Canadian economists. 

While a few think it will have no effect, 
these are decidedly in the minority. Others 
believe it may have some effect, but want 
to get further details before expressing any 
opinion as to what or how great this will be. 

The principle of the plan appears to be 
that goods supplied by the United States 
to the democratic countries do not have to 
be paid for now in cash. 

On the other hand, anything Britain buys 
in Canada must be paid for in cash. 

A number of prominent economists and 
Government officials with whom the Finan- 
cial Post discussed the matter were of the 
opinion that Great Britain could hardly be 
expected to buy in Canada and pay for goods 
which she could get just as handily in the 
United States on loan or lease without hav- 
ing to put up any money. Purchases in 
Canada required the funds to be raised by 
selling securities or some similar action. But 
no money will be necessary under the Roose- 
velt plan. 

This, it was felt, would not necessarily 
mean cancelation of any orders already 
placed or reduction of operations in plants 
already in operation or about to come into 
operation. But it could easily check further 
expansion, it is believed. 

Two factors which were noted as likely on 
the other hand to keep the British placing 
orders in Canada were: 

1, Canada is now much ahead of the United 
States in some ways, such as the production 
of shells, small arms, ammunition, machine 
guns, etc., and Britain wants the goods now. 

2. The United States program is running 
behind, Bottle necks in the machine-tool 
industry and trades will limit production for 
some time, and if Washington wants to build 
up American armaments, it may not be able 
to do so very much for Great Britain. 

One economic authority said he was not 
very keen anyway on building up a huge tank 
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or airplane engine industry in Canada as such 
developments would be of doubtful value 
after the war. 

Another high official saw the plan having 
practically no effect on Canadian industry. 
With a long, bloody struggle ahead, every- 
thing Canada and the United States can pro- 
duce will be wanted before the war is over, 
he said, adding: “If the United States goes 
ahead building up her own armaments, she 
will not be able to do very much for anybody 
else for quite a while.” 

In general, the opinion seemed to be that 
the plan would be felt mostly in industries in 
Canada which have not yet got into full 
production. 


Mr. President, I offer that editorial 
for the reason that we find ourselves 
in the position, first, of seeing Canada, 
which is a colony of Great Britain, 
having a law providing for the draft- 
ing of men for 3 months’ time and 
in that law expressly providing that no 
draftee may be sent abroad without his 
consent. Then we see the Congress of 
the United States passing a bill which 
will permit the President, if he sees fit, 
not only to lease and lend but to give to 
Great Britain any part of our Army or 
anything else that he may see fit to give, 
so long as it is necessary for defense. 
Neither the Canadian Government, the 
Australian Government, the Indian Goy- 
ernment, the Government of New Zea- 
land, nor any other colony of Great 
Britain has gone so far as the Congress 
of the United States proposes to go in 
this legislation. Yet we contend we are 
not a colony of Great Britain. Here are 
countries that are directly affected by— 
indeed, directly involved in—the war 
which are not giving of their assets; they 
are not even loaning on credit to Eng- 
land but are insisting that the cash be 
put upon the barrel head; and yet we 
claim that we achieved our independence 
in 1776. 

I do not want to take up the time of 
the Senate this afternoon; I shall vote 
for the pending bill; but I confess that 
if the bill which we start to consider 
next week shall be passed, the $65,000,- 
000,000 will not be the limit, but in less 
than a year or 2 years Congress will be 
asked to raise the limit to $100,000,000,- 
000. Instead of raising it to $65,000,- 
000,000, we might as well be realistic and 
raise it to $100,000,000,000 now, as to 
wait for a year or so, when we will have 
to increase the limit further if legislation 
now pending shall be passed. 

TIME FOR REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMIT- 

TEE ON CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, on 
yesterday I had recognition from the 
Chair and propounded a unanimous- 
consent request that the Special Com- 
mittee on Campaign Expenditures might 
file its report during the recess of the 
Senate between then and Monday. An 
examination of the REcorp discloses that 
the Chair did not submit the request. I 
now renew the request and ask unani- 
mous consent that the Special Commit- 
tee on Campaign Expenditures be per- 
mitted to file its report in the period 
between recess or adjournment today and 
the assembling of the Senate on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Iowa? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 
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INCREASE OF NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2959) to increase the 
debt limit of the United States, provide 
for the Federal taxation of future issues 
of obligations of the United States and its 
instrumentalities, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr, Brown], or the chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison], in regard to some 
of the language appearing on page 4 of 
the pending bill. I wish Senators would 
refer to that language. It commences on 
line 4, on page 4, and reads as follows: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
by regulation to fix the amount of savings 
bonds and savings certificates that may be 
held by any one person at any one time. 


I understand that provision will apply, 
so far as savings bonds are concerned, to 
what we ordinarily have been calling 
baby bonds, which provide on their face 
that not more than $10,000 may be 
owned by any one person in any one year. 
The language of the bill limits the owner- 
ship of such bonds to $10,000 at any one 
time. Suppose, for example, a person 
had purchased $10,000 of such bonds last 
year and wanted to purchase more this 
year. Under this language would he not 
be prohibited from doing so? It certain- 
ly cannot be the object of the draftsman 
of this bill that it should have that effect. 

Mr. BROWN. The Secretary may put 
the total up or down; he can raise the 
limitation or he can lower the limita- 
tion. I do not think the language would 
give him authority to force a man to 
sell any so-called baby bonds that he had 
on hand, but it was the view of the De- 
partment that they did not want too 
rie of these bonds in a single owner- 
ship. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand; I am not 
objecting to that limitation, but I want 
to call attention to the fact that, as- 
suming any regulation exists as to the 
limitation of ownership at any one time, 
it will mean, if it applies and is enforced, 
that a purchaser of bonds at any par- 
ticular time who already owns that kind 
of bonds will have to sell or get rid of 
all he has in order to buy any more. I 
think the object of the law—a very 
worthy object—was to provide, under 
present regulations, a method by which 
persons with small means could buy such 
bonds that mature in 10 years, but to 
limit to $10,000 the amount that could 
be purchased in any one year. It seems 
to me, under this bill, a person could be 
prohibited from owning more than 
$10,000 worth, when now, under the 
regulations, in 10 years he could have 
in the aggregate $100,000 worth, but they 
would be divided up equally over a 
period of 10 years’ time. 

Mr. BROWN. I am advised by the 
chief of staff of the joint committee that 
under the present statute the Secretary 
is required to limit the total amount to 
$10,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is true. 
The amount that may be purchased by 
an individual in any one year is limited 
to $10,000. He does not have to get rid 
of the bonds until they mature, which 
will not be for 10 years; but if he un- 
dertakes to buy any more after he has 
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once reached the ownership of $10,000, 
he cannot do it. 

Mr. BROWN. The present law is that 
it shall not be lawful for any one person 
at any one time to hold savings bonds 
issued during any one calendar year in 
an aggregate amount exceeding $10,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is correct. Very 
well. If that limitation were in this bill, 
it would make it all right; but it is not 
in this bill. 

Mr. BROWN. It was the general idea 
of the Department that it would be bet- 
ter if they are allowed a discretion both 
ways. The Senator perhaps heard the 
address of the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Lee], in which he expressed 
the fear that we shall not be able to dis- 
pose of these savings bonds. I think we 
shall be able to do so without great 
difficulty. 

Mr. NORRIS. We have been very suc- 
cessful in doing so up to this time. 

Mr. BROWN. That is very true. I 
think it is desirable that we should not 
fix a hard and fast limit, either a top 
limit or a bottom limit, which could not 
be changed by regulation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not objecting to 
that. I do not think the Senator gets 
the point I am trying to make. Perhaps 
I am trying to make a useless point; I do 
not know. Perhaps there is no point in 
it; but it seems to me perfectly plain 
that if this bill should be enacted as it is 
now written, with the provision I have 
read in it, a person buying bonds of this 
kind will be limited in the aggregate for 
10 years to $10,000. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not think the Sena- 
tor is correctly reading the language. 

Mr. NORRIS. The object of the law 
as it now exists as the Senator has read 
it is to prohibit any one person from 
purchasing more than $10,000 worth of 
these bonds in any one year; but he may 
do that every year if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. BROWN. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. And before any of the 
bonds mature he will have $100,000 worth 
if he buys $10,000 worth each year. 

Mr. BROWN. He may have. 

Mr. NORRIS. The object is, as I un- 
derstand, to prevent men of great wealth 
from investing their money in these bonds 
without limit. It is to make them a prop- 
er investment, a reasonable investment, 
for persons of moderate means. If, how- 
ever, the law is changed as this bill pro- 
vides, I fear we shall have done a great 
injury. We ought to have in the bill a 
clause reading “issued in any one year.” 
as we now have it. 

If that were done the situation would be 
saved, and the practice we now have 
would be continued. As I understand, 
nobody wants to repeal existing law so 
far as these baby bonds are concerned. 
Billions of dollars of them have been sold 
by the Treasury, and they are invested in 
by poor people. They do not reach the 
$10,000 limit, of course, as a rule; they 
may have only $100 or $200 worth; but 
the limit fixed by the regulation of the 
Treasury is $10,000 in any one year, so 
that a man cannot invest millions of 
dollars in these bonds as long as such 
a regulation is in existence. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator, as I un- 
derstand, desires to limit the Secretary 
of the Treasury and prevent him from 
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ae? id either a lower limit or an upper 
limit. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; I am not so 
particular about that; but I want to make 
it possible for a person from year to year, 
as long as this provision stands, to in- 
vest his savings in these bonds, if he 
wants to do so, and lay them aside, and 
in 10 years he will receive his money with 
interest. He receives no interest until 
the bond itself matures. It is a low rate 
of interest. If the interest is compound- 
ed, as is usually done in the case of bonds, 
it amounts to considerably less than 3 
percent—something over 2 percent, I 
think, or about 2 percent. 

Mr. BROWN. Let me interrupt the 
Senator to say that I do not think it is 
a low rate of interest. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, probably not. 

Mr. BROWN. It is almost three times 
as much as a purchaser can get by in- 
vesting in short-time notes of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the rate of interest is 
too high, lower it. I am not talking about 
that. I do not want to enter into any 
discussion as to whether the interest rate 
ought to be higher or lower, but it seems 
to me it is a good thing for the Govern- 
ment to offer to the poorer people of the 
country, men and women of ordinary in- 
come in ordinary life, a rather attractive 
investment, have their money invested in 
Government securities, have them inter- 
ested, and let them become the owners of 
Government bonds. Limit it so that that 
privilege, if we want to call it a privilege, 
is confined to those of modest means; but 
if this language is left as it now is the 
limitation will be cut off. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator will con- 
cede that the limitation could be put in 
by regulation on the part of the Treas- 
ury Department under this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not think so. 
Let me read the language: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized by regulation to fix the amount of sav- 
ings bonds and savings certificates that may 
be held by any one person at any one time. 


If the Senator wants to preserve exist- 
ing conditions in that respect, and wants 
to make these savings bonds an attrac- 
tive investment for poor people, he 
ought to put in the language which he 
himself read, which is now in the statute, 
that the Treasury Department shall not 
sell more than $10,000 worth of these 
bonds to any one person in any one year; 
or, if that is too high, make the limit 
five, or six, or seven thousand dollars. 
I do not care about that; but make it so 
that after the purchaser has invested the 
limit in 1 year he may do the same thing 
the next year. If this provision stands 
as it is, he could not continue to do that 
if his investment went above $10,000; 
and an investment of $10,000 in 10 years 
is not very large. Persons of modest 
means all over the United States can 
make such investments, and are now 
making them; but, under this language, 
as soon as their holdings have reached 
$10,000 in the aggregate they cannot buy 
any more of these bonds. They cannot 
own any more of them. 

These bonds are not transferable. A 
purchaser cannot transfer his bonds to 
anybody else. 
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Mr. BROWN. I should like to have 
the Senator point out to me where the 
$10,000 limitation is. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall be glad to have 
the Senator read the language. I have 
not the clause before me, but he read 
1 a little while ago. 

Mr. BROWN. That statute is re- 
pealed. It is no longer the law. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that it is 
to be repealed. I do not want it re- 
pealed, because if it is repealed this lim- 
itation means that after an investment 
of $10,000 has been reached the investor 
cannot buy another dollar’s worth of 
those bonds; not that he cannot make 
an investment of more than $10,000 in 
any one year, as it now is. Under exist- 
ing laws and regulations, a man who 
had the necessary money, a man of 
modest income, could buy a face value 
of $10,000 of these savings bonds every 
year, and he could do that for 10 years 
in succession. 

Mr. BROWN. Let me read to the 
Senator what the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury gave as his reason for the 
change; but, before I do so, let me see 
if the Senator and I are in agreement as 
to what the present law is, and as to 
what change is made. 

Under the present law, no individual 
may hold savings bonds issued in any 
one year in excess of $10,000 face value. 
That is the present limitation. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator under- 
stands that law will be repealed if the 
proposed act shall go into effect. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN. If the proposed legisla- 
tion shall go into effect, it will leave to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the right 
to fix the amount of savings bonds which 
may be held by any one person at any 
one time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Les. 

Mr. BROWN. He may say the maxi- 
mum shall be $10,000, he may say it shall 
be $30,000, or he may say, as is probably 
more than likely, that it shall be but 
$5,000. Therefore, I see no limitation 
such as the Senator from Nebraska fears, 
if the Treasury promulgates regulations 
which cover that situation. 

Before the Senator asks me a further 
question, let me give Mr. Bell’s reason: 

The legislation— 


That is, the $10,000 limit— 


The legislation as written at that time 
fixed that limit of $10,000 so far as the Treas- 
ury Department was concerned; the individ- 
ual can take any amount up to $10,000, but 
the Treasury cannot lower that limit. 


They could not make it any less under 
the law. 


There have been times since 1935 when 
those bonds were first issued when the rate 
on them has been high as compared with 
other Treasury issues. 


That is a fact today. 


We might have wanted—we did want at 
one time to reduce that limit so that we 
would confine it to very small investors, but 
the law prevented us from doing it. A person 
who has $10,000 a year to invest is not what 
is ordinarily classed as a very small investor. 
We would like to have that flexibility both 
ways, so that if we put out a type of security 
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that runs for 20 years, depending upon the 
condition of the market, the Secretary then 
could put on whatever limit or restrictions he 
thinks advisable at the time. 


Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me the Sen- 
ator still does not get the idea I am seek- 
ing to convey about this limitation. Let 
me illustrate. Suppose the case of a 
man of ordinary income, a laboring 
man—and laboring men and laboring 
women by the millions I believe are in- 
vesting in these bonds today. The rich 
man does not invest in them, because he 
cannot purchase more than $10,000 in 
any 1 year. To carry out my illustra- 
tion, let us suppose that a man Saves and 
invests every month and gets $100 of 
these bonds. He may save to the amount 
of $500 out of his earnings in a year. 
He wants to make an investment which 
he considers safe; and we are making it 
attractive, so that he will become one of 
the people who are lending money to 
their own country. We want him to in- 
vest. I think everyone does. We want 
him interested in saving his money. Let 
us suppose he buys a thousand-dollar 
bond. He does rot have to invest a 
thousand dollars now in order to get a 
thousand-dollar bond. He invests actu- 
ally in cash $750, but in 10 years from the 
time of investment, for that investment of 
$750 he gets a thousand-dollar bond. He 
does that, we will say, for 2 or 3 years. 
He succeeds in saving a little money ev- 
ery year, and investing a little further 
until he has invested, in 5 years, let us 
say, an aggregate of 810,000, all put to- 
gether. Then he must stop. The next 
year he cannot buy a single bond, he 
cannot invest a single cent further in 
those bonds of his Government. Under 
existing circumstances he can do so ev- 
ery year, but as it is proposed now, if the 
Secretary fixes the regulation, as the 
Senator has suggested he might fix it, at 
$30,000, as he could, the result would be 
that he would destroy one of the reasons 
why, I take it, we embarked upon this 
kind of enterprise, and authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue these 
bonds, that is, to let the small investor, 
the laboring man and the laboring wo- 
man, invest their savings and get bonds 
in 10 years. 

I wish I had one of the bonds here. I 
should like to read what it says about 
that. It says on its face: 

You cannot be the owner of bonds issued 
in any one year to exceed $10,000. It may 
take you 5 or 6 or 7 years, if you are a com- 
paratively poor man, to get that amount of 
these savings bonds, but when you do reach 
that point, you are through. 


Mr. BROWN. I think it was the feel- 
ing of the committee that there should be 
an upper limit fixed in the discretion of 
the Treasury 

Mr. NORRIS. There is an upper limit 
now of $10,000 in any one year. 

Mr. BROWN. Which would not be too 
great an amount for any one individual 
to hold. I would say that $100,000 was 
an excessively high amount for one indi- 
vidual to hold. 

Mr. NORRIS. That will not be 
reached in a great many cases. One 
hundred thousand dollars is for a period 
of investment of 10 years. 
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Mr. BROWN. That is correct; but 
when a man had holdings of that amount, 
I should say the total was too great. 

Mr. NORRIS. If a poor man had 
money he wished to invest, I do not see 
why it would not be to the benefit of the 
Government, as well as of the individual, 
to permit another investment to be made. 
The only thing from which we want to 
escape is the use of this method of in- 
vestment by people of very large incomes, 
very wealthy people, who would invest 
their money in large amounts. It is a 
poor man’s investment. 

Mr, BROWN. We have precisely that 
in mind. We say under the present law 
that $100,000 may be held by one sav- 
ings-certificate holder. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would take him 10 
years to get it. 

Mr. BROWN. It would take him 10 
years to do that, but we think it is too 
much. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. If an ordi- 
nary poor man will make an investment 
and keep paying on it for 10 years, it 
seems to me it is a very desirable condi- 
tion to bring about. 

Mr. BROWN. I think everything for 
which the Senator is pleading can be cov- 
ered and will be covered by the proposed 
regulations. Ifa man reaches the point 
where he has $70,000 or $80,000, I should 
be inclined to say that was too large an 
amount upon which to get this high rate 
of interest. I would consider the poor 
investor, the middle-class investor. 
Therefore the committee felt that it 
would be wise to enable the Secretary, 
when conditions require, to impose an 
outside limitation, not each year, but an 
outside limitation as to the total amount 
which could be held. I think the matter 
can well be covered within the terms of 
the measure. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No one can 


possibly be more concerned than am I 
about inserting safeguards against a rep- 
etition of the things which happened 
after the last war. I remember very well 
indeed that during the last war solicita- 
tion for the purchase of Liberty bonds 
was made of every soldier; in fact, every 
company commander was required to 
make solicitation for the purchase of 
the bonds. I also recall very well indeed 
that Liberty bonds were purchased by a 
great many, not only soldiers, but also 
laboring men, small merchants, and 
other people, who were not able to pay 
for them; that is, they purchased them 
beyond their real ability to pay, under 
the tremendous drive that was being 
made by the Treasury Department at 
that time. 

I also know that after the war the 
bonds went down to about 82 or 83, 
which, as I recall, was about the average 
low of the Government bonds that had 
been put out. In a great many distress 
cases it was necessary for soldiers, labor- 
ing men, and farmers who had purchased 
beyond their means, to sacrifice their 
bonds on the basis of 82, 83, or 84, and 
after the banks had procured these bonds, 
they went back above par. 

I was on the subcommittee of the Fi- 
nance Committee that investigated the 
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pending measure. I asked the Secretary 
of the Treasury about this matter, and 
I was assured by him not only that the 
high pressure that was put on in the 
last war would not be put on at this time 
but also that all these small bonds, baby 
bonds, as we call them, might be re- 
deemed at par, that is, at 100 cents on 
the dollar. 

I must say that I was impressed with 
the answer I received when I asked the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Sullivan, why they did not write such a 
provision into the law. He said it had 
always been the policy of the Treasury 
Department to redeem the baby bonds 
at par, for 100 cents on the dollar, but 
that to write such a provision into the law 
would necessitate the Treasury holding 
a tremendous reserve of absolute gold in 
the Treasury Department, which other- 
wise might not be necessary. 

It seems to me that is a complete an- 
swer to the suggestion which the Senator 
from Nebraska has just made. If the 
bonds are made redeemable at 100 cents 
on the dollar at any time, it becomes ab- 
solutely necessary to carry a tremendous 
reserve. 3 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I 
interrupt the Senator at that point? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. ` 

Mr. NORRIS. The baby bonds we are 
talking about are not transferable, and 
they provide on their face the redemption 
value every year, and I believe every 6 
months, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; after 
60 days. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Treasury of the 
United States is the only place where 
the bonds can be redeemed, because an 
individual cannot assign them and give 
good title to anyone else. The redemp- 
tion value increases gradually up to 10 
years, The increase is more rapid during 
the latter part of the 10 years than in 
the beginning, for the reason, I presume, 
that it is desirable to have the owners 
of these bonds hold them for 10 years, 
until they mature, in order to get the 
full benefit of their investment. So there 
can be no speculation in these bonds, as 
I understand. They cannot be bought on 
the market. They can be bought only 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
he is the only person who redeems them. 
If you have one, you cannot sell it to me, 
because you could not give me title to it. 

I think the law provides that no person 
shall own more than $10,000 face value 
of these bonds issued in any 1 year. The 
bill would destroy that provision, as I 
understand, and the limitation with re- 
spect to whatever regulation might be 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
would apply to the aggregate amount of 
bonds bought by any person during the 
period of 10 years. 

The Senator from Missouri spoke of 
Liberty bonds going down in value, and 
then when individual owners had dis- 
posed of them at a discount, going up 
again, which is a situation well remem- 
bered by us all. That, however, cannot 
happen with these bonds. They can be 
sold only in one place, and that is in the 
Treasury of the United States. It is stip- 
ulated on the face of the bond itself 
in advance just what the redemption 
price is. 
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Many poor people of the country are 
buying baby bonds. This measure will 
provide a wonderful opportunity for poor 
people, persons of low income, to invest 
their savings in such a manner that 
eventually they will get the full benefit of 
them, and in the meantime the Govern- 
ment will get the benefit of the money 
at a very low rate of interest. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am so completely in sympathy 
with the viewpoint of the Senator from 
Nebraska that I hesitate to add a word. 
I asked exactly that question yesterday in 
the subcommittee of the Finance Com- 
mittee, as to why a provision should not 
be written in the bonds, or obligations 
of any sort, that they should be redeem- 
able in cash at 100 cents on the dollar, 
and I was told by the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury and by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that if we did that we 
would tie up a great sum of money in 
the Treasury Department. That if we 
should issue obligations containing such 
a provision we would tie up a tremendous 
sum of money, which might never be 
necessary to use, and probably never 
would be used. On that consideration I 
voted to report the bill from the sub- 
committee to the full committee. I also 
voted to report the bill from the full com- 
mittee to the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). Does the Senator propose 
to offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment? The Chair wishes to advise 
the Senator that a committee amend- 
ment is pending. The first amendment 
of the Committee on Finance is pending. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then perhaps it is out 
of order for me to offer an amendment at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending committee amendment is, on 
page 4, after the word “bonds”, to insert 
the language contained in lines 13 to 22. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, I will not offer 
the amendment now, because my amend- 
ment is to the text of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, on page 4, lines 13 to 22. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment, 

The next amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Finance was, on page 5, line 14, 
after “Department” to strike out the 
comman and the words “in connection 
with the handling of savings bonds, sav- 
ings certificates, and stamps or other 
means provided to evidence payment 
therefor,” and insert “and of the Postal 
Service, in connection with the hanling 
of savings bonds, savings certificates, and 
stamps or other means provided to evi- 
dence payment therefor, which sums may 
be used for additional employees or any 
other expenditure, wherever or in what- 
ever class of post office incurred, in con- 
nection with such handling.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the last committee amendment. The bill 
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is before the Senate and open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I offer an amendment 
on page 4, line 6, after the word “certifi- 
cates,” to insert the words “issued in any 
one year,” so as to read: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
by regulation to fix the amount of savings 
bonds and savings certificates issued in any 
one year that may be held by any one per- 
son at any one time, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 4, line 6, 
after the word “certificates,” it is pro- 
posed to insert the words “issued in any 
one year.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am 
afraid I have not been able to make my- 
self clear. I am so firmly of the belief 
that Senators will agree with me if I am 
able to explain the amendment satisfac- 
torily that there will be no doubt about 
its adoption. 

Under the law, as it will be if the bill 
becomes law, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, by regulation, will be able to limit 
the amount of bonds, without reference 
to their issue—— 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator yield 
to me at that point? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. I may say that after 
consulting with the representatives of 
the Treasury and of the joint committee, 
we think the language as proposed to be 
amended has the same meaning as the 
present language, and if the Senator de- 
sires, we have no objection to accepting 
his amendment. 

Mr, NORRIS. I shall be glad to have 
the Senator accept the amendment, even 
if he is correct in stating that it does not 
change the meaning. However, I do not 
wish to obtain it by deception. In my 
opinion, it will change the meaning, and 
it will change the operation under the 
statute. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, if it will 
clear the matter in the mind of the Sen- 
ator, I think the amendment adds noth- 
ing to the limitation or the authority 
now contained in the language. We see 
no objection whatsoever to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator has no 
objection to it, I do not wish to argue it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is still before the Senate and open to 
further amendment, If there be no 
further amendments to be offered, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
a and the third reading of 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the inquiry which was 
made yesterday by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], as to whether 
an attempt would be made to engraft on 
this bill an amendment for the taxation 
of State or municipal securities, I merely 
wish to say that I think this is a great 
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step forward in the direction of the abo- 
lition of that great reservoir of capital 
represented by tax-exempt securities. 

During my first year of service in the 
Senate, in 1933, I offered an amendment 
to a pending tax bill proposing to tax all 
so-called tax-exempt securities, and was 
able to obtain the approval of the Senate 
for it. The amendment was thrown out 
in conference even before the Senate 
conferees went to conference, Neverthe- 
less, that principle has been fought for 
for many years. I do not regard this 
bill as a perfect bill. I do not regard the 
principle of taxing future issues of Fed- 
eral securities as in any degree whatever 
answering the problem, but I think it is 
a very long step in that direction. 

I now give notice that the pursuit of 
that subject will be taken up whenever 
we have an opportunity with the next 
tax bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to he 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill H. R. 2959 was passed. 
WAREHOUSING, STORING, AND RECON- 

CENTRATION OF COTTON 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 262. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate, 

The CET CLERK. A bill (S. 262) 
regulating the warehousing, storing, and 
reconcentration of cotton held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry with 
amendments. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first 
committee amendment will be be stated. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, 
line 4, after the word “contracts”, to 
strike out “prior to August 1,” and insert 
in lieu thereof “between July 1 and Sep- 
tember 15.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr, President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Byrd Green 

Aiken Byrnes Guffey 
Andrews Capper Gurney 
Austin Caraway Harrison 
Bailey Chandler Hatch 
Bankhead Chavez Hayden 
Barbour Clark, Idaho Herring 
Barkley Clark, Mo u 

Bone Connally Holman 
Bridges Davis Hughes 
Brooks Downey Johnson, Calif, 
Brown Ellender Johnson, Colo. 
Bulow e Kilgore 
Bunker Gillette La Follette 
Burton lass Langer 
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Lee O'Mahoney Thomas, Utah 
Lucas “Overton Tobey 
McCarran Pepper Truman 
McFarland Radcliffe Tunnell 
McKellar Reynolds Tydings 
McNary Russell Vandenberg 
Maloney Schwartz Van Nuys 
Mead Sheppard Wallgren 
Miller Shipstead Walsh 
Murdock Smathers Wheeler 
Murray Stewart White 
Norris Taft Wiley 

Nye Thomas, Idaho Willis 


Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. BILBO], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMIrRIJ, the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THomas], and the Senator from New 
York (Mr, Wacner] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr, AUSTIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Bat], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. DAN- 
AHER], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Lopce], and the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. REED] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Bur- 
3 is absent because of the illness of his 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
four Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing a bill which I now desire to 
call to the attention of the Senate. 

My studies of the problems presented 
by small business have increasingly con- 
vinced me that they bear not only a 
direct relationship to many of our most 
serious economic difficulties but that they 
are indeed a part and parcel of the larger 
issues involved in the preservation of our 
democratic society. 

As a member of the special Senate com- 
mittee designated to study and survey 
the problems of small-business enter- 
prises, and also as a member of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee, I 
propose to continue to pursue the pressing 
problems of small-business enterprises. 
Both those. committees, as well as the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, have accomplished effective work 
in their hearings and in their studies of 
small- and intermediate-sized business. 
However, I believe the time has come 
when we must move from the analytical 
stage to the legislative stage, for it is 
later than we think. Events both at 
home and abroad have focused attention 
sharply and painfully upon the funda- 
mental issues of democracy. 

Let me say at the very outset that in 
reviewing the problems of small business 
I do not want to paint a picture of the 
virtues or splendors of little business, for 
small business as such has neither dis- 
tinct virtues nor unique splendors. 

It is important, however, that we of 
the legislative arm of Government fully 
appreciate certain implications of our 
business development as it affects not 
only the smaller units of business but 
the larger problem of the future of 
democracy. 

For many years the growing concen- 
tration of economic and financial power 
in the hands of a relatively few great 
corporate empires has threatened with 
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ultimate extinction the smaller, inde- 
pendent business enterprises. 

The steady growth of integrated finan- 
cial and management control over large 
and strategic areas of American busi- 
ness has caused-the smaller enterprise 
to occupy an increasingly less independ- 
ent position in our economy. 

A vast and personalized power has 
been lodged in a few hands—hands 
which all too frequently represent a re- 
mote financial control. No one, I think, 
will deny those facts. 

For many years now, as the studies 
of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee have revealed, private en- 
terprise has rapidly been losing the char- 
acteristics of free enterprise, 

In virtually every segment of the econ- 
omy, we have today vast collective busi- 
ness empires masking themselves as free 
enterprise, but in reality operating as 
concealed cartel systems after the Euro- 
pean model, 

Monopolistic restraints upon competi- 
tion, patent pools, reciprocal business ar- 
rangements, secret international agree- 
ments governing the sale and distribu- 
tion of vital and strategic armament 
materials, have been denying the Amer- 
ican economy the vitality and initiative 
which results from free and independent 
competition. 

Do not misunderstand me; I do not 
urge that we should turn back the clock 
on industrial and technological advance- 
ment, nor do I urge that we should re- 
turn to the operations of the hand loom 
and the hand forge; but I do say that 
industrial efficiency has no necessary re- 
lationship to industrial empire building, 
especially if that process threatens the 
democratic foundations of our state. 

I most emphatically declare that the 
interlocking financial and management 
controls which today exercise so vast 
a power over the American business 
scene are threatening with obliteration 
the ability of free men and women to 
fulfill their duties as free citizens. 

What opportunity would exist for the 
exercise of an independent judgment by 
our citizens if all of our channels of 
communication were to be concentrated 
in common hands? 

How shall our people exercise their 
rights of citizenship if eventually the 
source of all news—to take but one il- 
lustration—is not to continue to enjoy 
independence? 

There are communities in this country 
in which virtually every phase of business 
and social life is completely dominated by 
some great corporation. The food which 
the community eats, the clothes which it 
wears—indeed, its schools, its hospitals, 
its newspapers—are all owned by a single 
corporation. 

This is an extremely injurious condi- 
tion in a free democratic society. 

In many industrial fields price compe- 
tion is nonexistent, particularly in basic 
manufacture, where concentrated eco- 
nomic power is most clearly to be seen. 

The administration has corrected, or 
at least checked, these tendencies during 
the past few years. 

In such an economic environment you 
must admit with me that private initi- 
ative largely disappears. 
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The small, well-managed business can- 
not survive the competition of the giant 
corporation with its vast economic power 
and its capital and credit resources. As 
President Roosevelt once said: 

Men will dare to compete against men, but 
not against giants. 


We require further checks in our fight 
against unwise economic concentration. 
The proper encouragement of smaller en- 
terprises will aid in this direction. 

In many areas of business activity the 
modern corporation has itself become a 
rival of the democratic state. 

A few giant insurance companies in the 
East, holding vast collections of farm 
mortgages in. the West, may determine 
agricultural policy. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the 
Senator know anything about the num- 
ber of insurance companies wholly owned 
and controlled in England and in the 
British dominions and operating in this 
country? That is to say, does the Sen- 
ator know the excess of their assets over 
their liabilities? I am informed it is 
about $400,000,000. Does the Senator 
know anything about that? 

Mr. MEAD. Our committee, headed 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], who is now 
in the Chamber, has gone into that sub- 
ject exhaustively, and, I am sure, will, a 
little later on, when the figures are avail- 
able, make a report in detail that will 
satisfy the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are about to be called on to vote 
on the lend-lease bill to extend aid to 
Britain; and in view of the fact that 
the Senator mentioned the subject, I 
should like very much indeed to know if 
he has any figures relating to the mat- 
ter. 

Mr. MEAD. No, Mr. President; I have 
no detailed figures; but I assure the 
Senator that the committee of which 
I am a member will very shortly have 
them. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will not 
that be something like locking the stable 
after the horse has been stolen? 

Mr. MEAD. Oh, no. The figures will 
be available during the debate on the 
lend-lease bill. 

Mr. President, a half dozen under- 
writing firms in Wall Street may exercise 
control over the flotation of corporate 
security issues. It is for them to de- 
termine whether capital will be supplied 
to industry or withheld. A huge utility 
holding company located in New York, 
Chicago, or Philadelphia determines the 
policies of its operating companies in 
communities many hundreds of miles 
away. 

What has been the effect of this trend 
toward bigness? Has it produced a 
greater efficiency of operation, lower 
costs for the ultimate consumer, a demo- 
cratization within industry? Not at 
all. 

Today, our giant corporations suffer 
from the same evils of bureaucracy so 
commonly associated with governmental 
operation, 
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Decisions can only be made by the men 
on top, who generally are unfamiliar 
with the work going on below. 

But even more important is the fact 
that the bigger business becomes, the 
bigger must become the regulatory arm 
of government. 

So we have big government regulating 
big business. One naturally follows the 
other; and each year, as business be- 
comes bigger, so, too, Government be- 
comes bigger. 

In the end we are confronted with 
sprawling empires of power—on the one 
side governmental power, on the other 
side private-business power. 

Both types of power are freighted with 
danger for a democracy. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Ido not wish 
to interrupt the Senator if he does not 
desire to be interrupted. 

Mr. MEAD. I am very glad to yield, 
and I do yield, but I should prefer to 
yield for questions at the end of my 
speech. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I shall be 
very glad to comply with the Senator’s 
wishes. 

Mr. MEAD. I shall be glad to answer 
the Senator’s question now. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I wish to ask 
the Senator if the statement he just made 
also applies to companies formerly held 
by the great ambassador at large, Mr. 
Wendell Willkie? 

Mr. MEAD. I am rather familiar with 
one gf the companies with which he was 
associated, and I think what I said does 
apply. 

An all-powerful private busines may 
become as fascist-minded as an all- 
powerful government. The power-state 
leads to totalitarianism. 

The constant threat presented by the 
power of private-business collectivism 
leads to totalitarianism. 

Each produces the kind of thinking 
which functions only in terms of the ex- 
ercise of power. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I noted that the 
Senator has, in common with the gen- 
eral practice, referred to some of the 
large collective business enterprises as 
“private enterprises.” Sometimes it oc- 
curs to me that it would be well to em- 
phasize the fact—and I think it is a 
fact—that many of the large enterprises 
are not private at all. There is nothing 
private, for example, about a public 
utility, although we are constantly re- 
ferring to utility corporations as private 
enterprises. They are not private enter- 
prises; they are collective enterprises, 
just as the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is in no sense comparable to 
the private enterprises which the Sena- 
tor has been so diligently seeking to 
serve. 

Private enterprise is that which is con- 
ducted, as I conceive it to be the fact, by 
individuals in their individual right, en- 
terprises which are owned and managed 
by the same person. The striking thing 
about our modern economic system is 
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that we have huge enterprises which are 
owned by one group and managed by an- 
other, as, for example, General Motors 
Corporation. The General Motors Cor- 
poration is owned by stockholders scat- 
tered throughout the United States, but 
the management of the General Motors 
Corporation is not at all in the hands of 
those who own it but in the hands of a 
management group. One of the char- 
acteristics of the big business of which 
the Senator speaks so eloquently is that 
it belongs to the public at large but is 
managed by a small group which takes 
on frequently the aspects of bureauc- 
racy. 

I am very glad the Senator has men- 
tioned the fact that as business has 
grown the Government has grown, step 
by step, with it. Those of us who are in- 
terested in preserving and developing 
private enterprise must first find the 
formula by which we can protect, foster, 
and encourage the small business in 
which the Senator is so vitally interested. 

Mr. MEAD. I appreciate the contri- 
bution by the learned chairman of the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee, and I agree with the conclusions he 
has reached. These sprawling empires 
of industry claim the prerogative of pri- 
vate competition, of free competing 
agencies, but, in reality, they destroy the 
characteristic of private entereprise. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MEAD. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I wish to make an 
appeal to the Senator to let us complete 
the bill which is now before the Senate. 
There is no opposition to it; it is agreed 
to on all sides; and it is exceedingly im- 
portant that it pass. The Senator then 
can proceed with his discussion on an- 
other bill. 

Mr. MEAD. I will say to my distin- 
guished colleague from Alabama that I 
have been yielding along that line since 
shortly after 12 o’clock; and, in view of 
the fact that the Senator has no control 
over the deliberations of the Senate after 
the passage of his bill, and because of the 
patience of the Senator from New York, 
which I trust the Senator from Alabama 
will readily appreciate, I hope he will 
allow me, now that I have finally secured 
the floor, to continue with this very in- 
teresting argument, which I think is very 
vital—almost as vital as is his bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the Senator will 
permit me, I think we can get through 
with the pending bill in about 5 minutes. 
Then the Senator can proceed. 

Mr. MEAD. I heard that same state- 
ment at about 2 o’clock concerning the 
other bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There are quite a 
number of Senators who are staying here 
waiting on account of the pending bill 
and desiring to see it passed. 

Mr. MEAD. I wish to say to my col- 
league that I appreciate his entreaties, 
but I can say that he is merely delaying 
the passage of his own bill because I have 
been waiting a long time to deliver this 
very interesting talk. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am helpless, of 
course, if that is the attitude of the 
Senator. 

Mr. MEAD. T appreciate the Senator’s 
efforts to secure the passage of his bill, 
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but I want to say that, along with a num- 
ber of other Senators, I have been very 
patient and I have some rights of my own. 

I venture to call these issues to the 
attention of the Senate because the im- 
plications of power—whether vested in 
the state or corporate business—consti- 
tute a challenge to freedom. 

Economic freedom is no less vital to the 
health and well-being of democracy than 
is political freedom. 

Indeed, one cannot exist without the 
other. 

Here at home we are, in a profound 
sense, confronted with the same issue 
which exists in the larger world; free- 
dom versus regimentation. 

President Roosevelt has recently enun- 
ciated the basic foreign policy of this 
Nation as one which prevents us from 
existing in a world half free, half slave. 

If that fundamental truth of human 
experience is applicable to the world at 
large, my colleagues must agree with me 
that it applies even more forcibly at 
home. 

If private enterprise becomes half reg- 
imented and half competitive, half slave 
and half free, as it is today, then the so- 
cial order is perilously threatened; de- 
mocracy is rendered insecure. 

We must see to it that smaller enter- 
prise is safeguarded in our democratic 
society. 

As I have watched the defense pro- 
gram unfold I have become increasingly 
concerned lest it be used for an even 
greater concentration of business than 
now prevails. 

Although emphasis has been placed 
upon the imperative need for employ- 
ing all our available but unused plant 
capacity for defense purposes, new plants 
are, nevertheless, sprouting up over the 
country. Yet there is scarcely a com- 
munity which does not possess idle ma- 
chinery, idle cash, and idle hands, all 
fully capable of being utilized in the de- 
fense program. Although emphasis has 
been placed upon the need for the fullest 
employment of all business enterprise in 
the effectuation of the defense program, 
the fact nevertheless remains that out of 
511 concerns which received prime con- 
tracts of $100,000 or more during the 
last half of 1940, in seven principal de- 
fense categories, 114 concerns accounted 
for 95 percent of the total, $6,668,000,000 
out of $7,026,000,000. That is an illus- 
tration of the concentration of orders in 
a few giant plants. Yet there are count- 
less small and medium-sized manufac- 
turing establishments situated in every 
part of the country which stand ready 
and willing, if credit facilities are forth- 
coming, to cooperate in the program of 
defense production. 

While I do not mention these facts in 
any critical spirit, Congress, by neglect- 
ing to encourage small business, is in part 
to blame for this situation. 

I am fully aware that the armed serv- 
ices and the civilian defense authorities 
are today confronted with a gigantic 
task of mobilizing human and industrial 
resources. 

I am fully aware that we have only 
months in which to accomplish what the 
dictators took 7 years to do through in- 
dustrial and strategic blueprinting. 
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However, I believe a national plan for 
the rehabilitation of small enterprise 
would accelerate our defense program. 

Parenthetically I may observe that 
therein lies the great importance to our 
people of the lend-lease bill which is now 
before us for deliberation. We are buy- 
ing time to arm, time which is tragically 
short. 

The conflict which rages in Europe and 
elsewhere throughout the world has 
shown all too plainly that this is a war 
of machines, of mechanized equipment, 
and of superb industrial organization 
which makes possible the prosecution of 
mechanized war; and in this war of ma- 
chines, peculiarly enough, little business 
occupies a vital place. 

Behind every assembly line supplying 
the parts and materials for bombers, pur- 
suit planes, tanks, antiaircraft guns, and 
the vast array of heavy armament for 
the fighting services there is to be found 
an army of subcontractors—subcontrac- 
tors who are generally composed of the 
8 units of industry and manufac- 

ure. 

That has been the experience of Ger- 
many. That has been the experience of 
Great Britain. 

I regret that there is not time at my 
disposal to discuss the methods employed 
in Germany for “farming out” munitions 
orders, or the time to describe the “bits 
and pieces” program of the British, for 
it would be a description of the mag- 
nificent utilization of every available tool 
and machine in the production of arma- 
ments. 

In the gigantic endeavor to organize 
industry for total defense I am happy to 
say that there has been an increasing 
awareness on the part of the Army, the 
Navy, and the defense authorities that 
the subcontractor lies at the very heart 
of the problem of defense production; 
that only through the widespread utiliza- 
tion of subcontracting can defense pro- 
duction move with the desperate speed 
which is required., In this connection I 
should like to point out that in the Office 
of Production Management—the su- 
preme defense organization—there has 
been established recently a section known 
as the Defense Contract Service, which, 
with the cooperation of the Federal Re- 
serve System, provides a decentralized 
advisory service to all business enter- 
prises, particularly the smaller concerns, 
holding or seeking defense contracts or 
eligible for subcontracting work. 

Through this decentralized machinery 
all manufacturers, large or small, are now 
enabled to find in their own geographical 
areas complete information and advice 
on all problems pertaining to the defense 
program. 

This section of O. P. M. will be equipped, 
through its field offices located in the 
Federal Reserve banks and branches, to 
grapple with the entire problem of sub- 
contracting. This is a step in the right 
direction. 

In the process of establishing on these 
shores of the Atlantic a gigantic muni- 
tions industry to service the needs of the 
free democracies of the world it is of the 
utmost importance that there be no 
break-down in the ability of the smaller 
enterprises to furnish a continuous flow 
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of supplies and materials along the trans- 

mission belts, and that we utilize to the 
fullest possible extent the machine shops 
and forges and the countless small sup- 
pliers of goods and commodities through- 
out the Nation. 

Also, as a matter of vital importance, 
we cannot permit the occurrence of any 
blockade in the supply of credit and cap- 
ital for this army of small prime con- 
tractors and subcontractors. 

There is grave danger that in becoming 
the “arsenal for democracy” we may lose 
sight of what it is we seek to defend. 

As a nation and a people we must and 
shall become powerful with the arma- 
ments of defense. But we must not for- 
get that within our own citadel there still 
remain many unsolved problems of our 
democratic state. 

To the extent that we continue to leave 
these problems unsolved, we weaken our- 
selves from within; we intensify the 
stresses and strains, already great, of our 
capitalist economy; we give our enemies a 
fertile ground in which to plant their 
seeds of destruction. 

With these thoughts in mind it is a 
matter of utmost urgency that we con- 
sider some specific remedy whereby the 
thousands of small enterprises in this 
Nation may make themselves available 
for participation in the defense program, 

The Temporary National Economic 
Committee is on the threshold of report- 
ing its findings on many subjects, not the 
least important of which is the subject of 
factors governing the status of small 
business. 

At the same time, the special commit- 
tee of the Senate established to study 
small-business problems is about to em- 
bark upon more earnest research into all 
ramifications of the question. 

In addition, rather complete hearings 
have already been conducted in the last 
Congress by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. This committee exam- 
ined a number of proposals, all aimed in 
one way or another to facilitate the flow 
of credit and capital to small businesses. 

Considering these circumstances, and 
considering the fact that the Office of 
Production Management is working in 
cooperation with the Federal Reserve 
banks and their branches in a real effort 
to acquaint businessmen with the type of 
Federal loans now available to put them 
into shape for prompt production, it 
seems to me both practical and consistent 
that Congress give early attention to the 
enactment of specific legislation which 
will provide an avenue of credit through 
the Federal Reserve banks, 

At the present time, and in increasing 
members in the future, small-business 
men are consulting with officers of the 
Federal Reserve banks and will be con- 
ferring with Office of Production Man- 
agement officials in the Federal Reserve 
bank buildings. 

They are informed by the Federal Re- 
serve bank officers that the banks are 
closely restricted, under the provisions 
of section 13-b of the Federal Reserve 
Act, to the simple authority to make 
loans directly to established commercial 
and industrial enterprises for working- 
capital purposes for periods up to 5 years. 
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To put it more clearly, the Federal Re- 
Serve banks may not now extend a loan 
to any business for any other purpose 
than for working capital, and the loan 
must be amortized within a period of 5 
years, 

Furthermore, such loans may be made 
only to established concerns, not to new 
companies. This situation must con- 
front every businessman who visits his 
Federal Reserve bank, regardless of any 
other considerations which might qualify 
him as an excellent credit risk or as an 
important contributor to the defense 
program. 

It is in the light of these factors that 
I am today reintroducing my bill of the 
last Congress, which in a very simple and 
understandable manner eliminates these 
limiting provisions which now exist, and 
which permits the Federal Reserve banks 
to extend credit to any deserving business 
enterprise, without restriction as to pur- 
pose, for such periods of time as the cir- 
cumstances in each case would appear 
to warrant. 

I shall not go further into the merits 
of this measure, although the details are 
brief in substance, except to state that 
the bill carries the approval of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and of business or- 
ganizations which have already so testi- 
fied before the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

I Jay particular stress on the advan- 
tages of this legislation because so many 
of our smaller businessmen are now 
consulting with the branch offices of the 
Federal Reserve banks. If they present 
good risks and capability to perform the 
job in which they are interested, it seems 
to me that we should not restrict the 
banks from lending them the assistance 
they require. 

As it is at present, except in extremely 
isolated instances, all the banks can lend 
such businessmen is advice. A situation 
of that kind will not speed up defense 
production. 

What we need is practical and sub- 
stantial financial assistance to the com- 
panies which show legitimate need for it. 
I believe that my bill, which will be avail- 
able for study tomorrow, will serve sub- 
stantially to relieve the acute distress 
under which all too many of our small 
businessmen are laboring. It is a demo- 
cratic step in the right direction, and I 
believe it strikes at one of the funda- 
mentals at the root of our economic 
order. 

The bill (S. 877) to amend section 13b 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

WAREHOUSING, STORING, AND RECON- 
CENTRATION OF COTTON 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 262) regulating the ware- 
housing, storing, and reconcentration of 
cotton held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next amendment of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The next amendment was, in section 
1, page 1, line 6, after the word “storing”, 
to strike out “in accordance with the pro- 
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visions contained in section 2 of this act“; 
on page 2, line 2, to strike out “and” and 
insert or“ and a comma; and on line 5, 
after the word “bidding” and the period, 
to strike out “In any such case adver- 
tisements for bids shall be published at 
least three times in a daily newspaper of 
general circulation in the vicinity, deter- 
mined in accordance with the provisions 
of section 2 of this act, in which the 
cotton should be warehoused or stored, 
and the contract shall be awarded to the 
lowest responsible bidder in such vicinity 
having satisfactory warehousing or stor- 
age facilities if the rates contained in his 
bid are reasonable”, so as to make the 
section read: 

That the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
hereby authorized to enter into 1-year con- 
tracts between July 1 and September 15 in 
each year for the warehousing or storing of 
cotton heretofore or hereafter acquired by 
such Corporation and cotton held as security 
for loans heretofore or hereafter made or 
arranged for by such Corporation. Such con- 
tracts may be entered into without advertis- 
ing and without competitive bidding; or, 
if the Corporation is unable to enter into 
satisfactory contracts at reasonable rates 
without advertising and competitive bidding, 
such contracts may be made pursuant to ad- 
vertisement and competitive bidding. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, 
page 2, line 16, after the word “the”, to 
strike out the word “nearest”; on line 17, 
after the word “locality”, to strike out “to 
the place”; on line 17, after the word 
“or”, to strike out “to the place” and to 
insert “in the places”; on line 18, after 
the word “where”, to strike out “it is 
located” and to insert “cotton is com- 
monly or ordinarily stored prior to its 
manufacture or export in the regular 
course of the cotton trade”; on line 25, 
after the word “produced”, to insert “or 
near the localities where it is commonly 
warehoused”; and on page 3, line 10, after 
the word “or”, to insert “who”, so as to 
make the section read: 


Sec, 2. All cotton which is warehoused or 
stored under any contract or arrangement 
made by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall be warehoused or stored in the locality 
where it is produced, or in the places where 
cotton is commonly or ordinarily stored prior 
to its manufacture or export in the regular 
course of the cotton trade when such contract 
or arrangement is made, within which satis- 
factory facilities can be obtained at reason- 
able rates, it being the purpose of this act to 
continue in effect the system of warehousing 
or storing such cotton in the cotton-produc- 
ing States, near the places where such cotton 
is produced or near the localities where it is 
commonly warehoused, in accordance with 
the system in effect during the year 1940, 
s0 as (1) to prevent unnecessary and uneco- 
nomical costs to farmers arising out of the 
sampling and resampling of their cotton, or 
arising out of warehousing or storing their 
cotton and rewarehousing or restoring it in 
the same season, or arising out of transpor- 
tation charges incurred in connection with 
rewarehousing, restoring, or reconcentrating 
their cotton; (2) to prevent the removal of 
cotton to warehouses far distant from the 
homes of the farmers who own it, or who 
have interests in it; and (3) to prevent 
monopolistic control and monopolistic ten- 
dencies with respect to the warehousing, stor- 
ing, and reconcentration of cotton owned by 
farmers or by the Government, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in section 3, 
page 3, line 17, after the word “which,” 
to strike out “have been in effect during 
the years 1936 to 1940, inclusive,” and to 
insert “generally prevail at this time, 
taking into account the fact of whether 
the cotton is compressed or not, and if 
compressed, the type of compression,” so 
as to make the section read: 


Sec. 3. In determining reasonable rates for 
the warehousing or storage of cotton for the 
purposes of this act, consideration shall be 
given to the rates for such services which 
generally prevail at this time, taking into 
account the fact of whether the cotton is 
compressed or not, and if compressed, the 
type of compression, and no consideration 
shall be given to unusually low rates at 
which facilities are available by reason of 
abnormal dislocations in foreign commerce. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
after line 23, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Sec. 4. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
is prohibited from moving cotton acquired by 
it from the warehouse in which it was located 
when title was acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation or from the warehouse in 
which it is now located unless the cotton 
would be subject to removal under the act 
entitled “An act relating to the manner of 
securing written consent for the reconcentra- 
tion of cotton under section 383 (b) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938,” if it 
belonged to the producer: Provided, however, 
That if prices satisfactory to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the storage of com- 
pressed cotton are submitted by port recon- 
centration warehouses, not more than one- 
third of all Government-owned cotton may be 
stored in such reconcentration warehouses: 
Provided further, That in the reconcentration 
of such Government-held cotton the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall, wherever 
practicable, refrain from moving cotton from 
smaller warehouses storing 7,500 bales or less 
of Government cotton. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to insert 
after section 5, page 4, a new section, 
as follows: 

Sec. 6. This act is not intended to alter, 
change, or amend the act entitled “An act 
relating to the manner of securing written 
consent for the reconcentration of cotton 
under section 383 (b) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938” approved June 16, 
1938, and shall not be construed to have 
that effect. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will renumber the 
sections to correspond with the amend- 
ments which have been made. The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], 
in charge of the bill, to make a brief 
explanation of it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, un- 
less required, I shall not go into a full 
discussion of the bill. It is a subject 
which has had attention here for the 
past several years; in fact, Congress has 
passed two bills on this subject. In the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
Congress prohibited the reconcentration 
of cotton without the written consent of 
the owner. In a short time it developed 
that consent had been included in small 
type in the applications for loans, and 


Congress in 1938 passed an act, approved 
June 16, which prohibited the recon- 
centration of cotton without the separate 
written agreement of the producer, with 
certain provisions authorizing its re- 
moval. 

Mr. AUSTIN. At that point, if it is 
appropriate for the Senator to yield 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I should like to inquire 
what it costs the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, according to the evidence, to 
carry the cotton in warehouses under 
existing law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The original charge 
was 25 cents a bale a month for the first 
year and 18 cents thereafter. Up to the 
time the Commodity Credit Corporation 
was organized the producers had been 
paying storage charges in the course of 
business ranging from 25 to 40 cents a 
bale a month. That was the payment 
before the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion acquired the cotton. So the volume 
of cotton enabled them to bring the rate 
down for the benefit of the farmer. 

Subsequently, about a year or two ago, 
the rate was again reduced from 25 cents 
for the first year, and 18 thereafter, to 
the present rate of 15 cents for the first 
year, and 12 ½ cents thereafter. That is 
the prevailing rate now, except for cer- 
tain cotton which has been moved to the 
Gulf ports, the large concentration ware- 
houses, where the cotton is all compressed 
and takes much less space, and there the 
rate is about 844 cents a bale. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the Senator yield 
for another question 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am glad to. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Has the Senator in 
mind the aggregate cost per annum un- 
der existing law? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The quantity of 
cotton has varied, depending on market 
conditions, and the difference in the size 
of the crop and in the market demand 
for it. The quantity going into the loan 
has varied from time to time. At pres- 
ent there are 6,200,000 bales of cotton 
formerly in the loans, but which the Gov- 
ernment now owns, and the cost is ap- 
proximately $8,000,000 a year. I am esti- 
mating that roughly, but part of it is at 8 
cents and part at 12. The cost is not far 
from the figure I have stated. Six 
million bales is a tremendous quantity of 
cotton, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is it true that if this 
bill should become a law cotton there- 
after would be stored in interior ware- 
houses where there is less space than at 
present is found on the coast, and at a 
higher aggregate cost? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. This controversy 
has largely raged for several years be- 
tween the port warehouses and the in- 
terior warehouses. Cotton normally is 
stored in the interior warehouses until 
after it has passed from the ownership 
of the farmers. I am speaking now of 
ordinary and customary trade channels 
in the cotton business. It was kept in 
the local warehouses until it was sold. 
Then the buyers in the trade who bought 
it moved part of it to interior concen- 
tration warehouses, or shipped it to con- 
sumers as soon as it was acquired. Of 
course, the great volume of the consump- 
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tion in this country—the domestic con- 
sumption—is in the cotton mills, both in 
the South and in the North. So when 
buyers acquired cotton they either had it 
sold or shipped, or left it in the ware- 
house where it was located, or sent it to 
port warehouses until they got a buyer. 
As the Senator doubtless knows, many 
of the cotton buyers hedged the cotton 
on the cotton exchanges, and left it in 
the country warehouses where it was 
until they sold it and shipped it, and 
then took out the hedges. That has been 
the normal situation. At present the 
cotton trade is paralyzed, so far as foreign 
commerce is concerned. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Has the Senator fin- 
ished his answer to my question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. May I interrupt the 
Senator for a further question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I had in mind particu- 
larly the element of aggregate cost, and I 
ask the Senator whether he can state 
approximately how much more, if any, it 
will cost the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration to store its cotton under the oper- 
ation of the proposed law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It was controver- 
sial, in the hearings, whether it would 
cost any more. Port storage charges are 
lower, The interior warehouses cannot 
compete with them. If it is to be turned 
over to those who bid the lowest possible 
amount on monthly storage, then the in- 
terior warehouses might as well be closed 
up, certainly until the capacity of the big 
compress warehouses at the ports has 
been exhausted. But when it is sent to 
the ports the cotton is buried, because 
there is no export business and because 
there are the transportation charges to 
the ports, and if the cotton is consumed 
domestically—and domestic consump- 
tion is the only real prospect of the cot- 
ton being consumed—it must be shipped 
back to the mills, or some other interior 
point, where practically the entire do- 
mestic consumption takes place. So, in 
addition to the simple question of the 
amount per month for storage, there is 
the other problem of cost of transport- 
ing the cotton, and there is a charge for 
putting it in the warehouse and a charge 
for taking it out, and a charge for com- 
pression. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And a charge for 
sampling. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And a charge for 
sampling; and there are numerous other 
elements of cost which leave the mat- 
ter open to genuine, serious controversy 
as to whether, in the long run, one 
method is more expensive than the other. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is the Senator able to 
state what the claim is with respect to 
the difference in cost? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; not exactly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Was the difference in 
cost estimated at somewhere from $800,- 
000 to $2,000,000 a year? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There was such an 
estimate, but it was in controversy. 
There are other elements involved, for 
which, so far as I know, no one undertook 
to account. 

I will say to the Senator that we had 
about 10 days of constant, steady hear- 
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ings on the bill in the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. We met at 10 
o’clock in the morning, and except for 
the noon hour, we stayed in session all 
day. We had before us witnesses from 
all sections of the Cotton Belt, represent- 
ing every group and every interest. The 
matter was gone into as thoroughly as 
any matter of this sort has ever been 
gone into, so far as I know. 

I wish to say to the Senator, and I 
think I owe it to him, that there were 
three new members on the committee, 
none of whom were from the Cotton Belt. 
They were present from the beginning 
of the hearings to the end. I never saw 
men perform their duties more faith- 
fully and efficiently and with more patri- 
otic devotion than did the junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Bunxer], the Sen- 
tor’s colleague the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN], and the junior Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. WI IISI. They 
stayed in the meetings from the begin- 
ning. They knew nothing about the sub- 
ject under consideration when the hear- 
ings started. They did not have a 
constituent who was interested in the 
matter under discussion. They were in 
evident search of the truth in this mat- 
ter, and I want to commend them, and to 
say now that if the diligence, efficiency, 
and patience displayed by these three 
Senators is continued, they will indeed 
co very useful members of the Sen- 
ate. 
I mention that, Mr. President, for a 
purpose. Senators know where those 
Senators come from—where they live. 
After 10 days consideration of the com- 
plicated matters involved in this prob- 
lem, we sought an agreement based pri- 
marily upon a division between the ports 
and the interior warehouses. We knew 
that in the matter of dollars and cents, 
when it came to the handling and mar- 
keting of their cotton, the little ware- 
houses could not stay in business if they 
had to compete on the basis of 7 or 8 
cents a bale on cotton. So, in view of 
the entire paralysis in foreign trade, 
which made it impossible for the ports 
to handle much cotton until there was a 
change in the world situation, the com- 
mittee worked out a plan, without any 
proposition from the cotton trade or the 
warehousemen, under which at least one- 
third of the Government-owned cotton 
could be stored in the ports, leaving, of 
course, two-thirds for the interior ware- 
houses, although the evidence showed 
that the ports have only one-fourth the 
capacity possessed by the interior ware- 
houses. 

The Senator from Vermont asked if 
there was a lack of room in the interior 
for handling this cotton; in other words, 
he wanted to know as to the capacity. 
The evidence was confessedly not abso- 
lutely accurate, but Mr. Rathell, direc- 
tor of the Cotton Division of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, gave figures 
showing that the capacity of the ports 
was about four and one-half million 
bales, while in the interior it was ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 bales, or a little 
more than 3 to 1. 

Mr. President, I commented on the 
new Senators, who live outside the Cot- 
ton Belt, and who gave such careful con- 
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sideration to the hearings, regardless of 
politics, regardless of their location. 
They went fully into the matter, and 
when we completed the hearings the com- 
mittee reached a unanimous decision on 
the bill. 

The leader of the Senator’s party, the 
Republican Party, Mr. McNary, is famil- 
iar with the program. This is not the 
first time the matter has been before 
the Senate. I pointed out a few moments 
ago that we had it up twice before, and 
that Congress had declared by two sep- 
arate statutes the policy that this cotton 
should be retained, so far as possible, in 
the county where it was produced, and 
where the farm owner of it lives. There 
are many issues involved. 

So it seems to me that after full hear- 
ing, and after going over the same 
ground that has twice before been gone 
over, we have applied the rule with re- 
spect to Government-owned cotton that 
Congress has in two previous acts applied 
to cotton, so long as the producer has 
an ownership in it or an equity in it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I wish to thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama for his 
complimentary remarks about my col- 
league and the other two Senators about 
whom he spoke. I would expect that 
type of service from them all, and their 
judgment undoubtedly is accurate. 

My purpose must be obvious, which is 
to get upon the Recorp something that 
does not appear in the Recorp, and that 
is how much more money, if any, it will 
cost this agency of the Government of 
the United States to make the changes 
the bill makes, and if it cannot be shown, 
that is all I want to know. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There were highly 
respected businessmen who insisted be- 
fore the committee that, on the whole, 
including all the charges, when the cot- 
ton was finally marketed, the provisions 
of the bill would result in costing the 
Government less. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Then, as I understand, 
the answer is that it will not cost the 
Commodity Credit Corperation more, but 
rather will cost it less? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will say to the 
Senator very frankly that that was a 
matter of controversy. I have told the 
Senator that men of high standing said 
it would cost less. Others said it would 
cost more. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thought that on that 
point perhaps the Senator from Alabama 
could show for the Recorp what the 
claims were, but I understand from pre- 
vious answers that that cannot be done. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; that cannot be 
done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is still before the Senate and open to 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendments, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 262) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


PROMOTION OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. GEORGE. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House 
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bill 1776, further to promote the defense 
of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 1776) further to promote 
the defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, with amendments. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it is not 
the purpose to take up the bill this after- 
noon, but to take it up on the reconvening 
of the Senate Monday, and I trust the 
majority leader will ask for a recess of 
the Senate now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I intend to move 
for a recess after we shall have had an 
executive session. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair) laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting the nomination of 
Ralph A. Bard, of Illinois, to be the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, and also a 
convention, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, reported favorably 
the nominations of sundry officers for 
appointment, or appointment by trans- 
fer, in the Army. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of sundry 
post masters. 

CHIEF OF BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, NAVY 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I submit 
a report from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs recommending the confirmation 
of the nomination of Capt. William H. P. 
Blandy to be Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance of the Department of the Navy, 
and ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts asks unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of a 
nomination which will be stated for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 


‘tion of Capt. William H. P. Blandy to 


be Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance in 
the Department of the Navy, with the 
rank of Rear Admiral for a term of 4 
years, effective upon the relinquishment 
of that office by Rear Admiral William R. 
Furlong. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire whether or not the nominations 
about to be considered are routine nomi- 
nations? 

Mr. WALSH. The particular nomina- 
tion to which I refer is a routine nomi- 
nation, although it involves a very 
important bureau. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed. 


NAVAL AVIATORS—MARINE CORPS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I submit 
a report from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs recommending the nominations 
of naval aviators of the Marine Corps 
Reserve for appointment in the Regular 
Marine Corps in accordance with the 
provisions of the Naval Aviation Person- 
nel Act of 1940, and ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none. Without objection, the list will 
appear in the Recorp but will not be 
read. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be notified of the confirmation of 
nominations reported from the Naval 
Affairs Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of the confirmation of the 
nominations reported from the Naval 
Affairs Committee. 

CONVENTION WITH DOMINICAN REPUB- 
LIC RELATING TO CUSTOMS REVENUES 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I now 
ask for the consideration and ratifica- 
tion of the treaty to which I referred on 
yesterday. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to consider the convention, Executive P 
(76th Cong., 3d sess.), a convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the Dominican Republic, signed at Wash- 
ington on September 24, 1940, modifying 
the convention of December 27, 1924, be- 
tween the two countries, providing for 
the assistance of the United States of 
America in the collection and applica- 
tion of the customs revenues of the Do- 
minican Republic, which was read the 
second time, as follows: 

WHEREAS at the City of Washington, D. C. 
on the twenty-seventh day of December of 
1924 a Convention was concluded and signed 
between the Plenipotentiaries of the United 
States of America and the Dominican Repub- 
lic, providing for the assistance of the United 
States of America in the collection and appli- 
cation of the customs revenues of the Do- 
minican Republic; and 

Wuereas the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the Dominican.Republic have performed their 
obligations under the said Convention of 1924 


in a manner satisfactory to both parties; 


and 

Wueress the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the 
Dominican Republic are both desirous of 


modifying the said Convention to the ad-. 


vantage of both parties and at the same time 
of safeguarding the rights of the holders of 
the bonds of the issues of 1922 and 1926; 
The President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, represented by Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State of the United States of America, and 
The President of the Dominican Republic, 
represented by Generalissimo Rafael Leonides 
Trujillo Molina, Benefactor of the Country, 
Ambassador Extraordinary on Special Mission, 
Who, having communicated to each other 
their respective full powers, found to be in 
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gocd and due form, have agreed upon the 
following Articles: 


ARTICLE I 


The Government of the Dominican Repub- 
lic shall collect through its appropriate na- 
tional officials the customs revenues of the 
Dominican Republic and all revenues per- 
taining to the customs duties. The General 
Receivership of the Dominican Customs pro- 
vided for in the Convention of December 27, 
1924, shall cease to operate on the day on 
which the Dominican Government undertakes 
the collection of customs revenues. 

All property and funds of the General Re- 
ceivership shall be turned over on that day 
to the Government of the Dominican Re- 
public. 

No claim shall be advanced by either Gov- 
ernment against the other on account of any 
act of the General Receivership. 


ARTICLE II 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Domini- 
can Republic, in common accord, shall desig- 
nate a Bank, with establishment in the Do- 
minican Republic, as sole depository of all 
revenues and public funds of whatsoever na- 
ture of the Dominican Government. They 
likewise shall designate, by common accord, 
an official who shall act in the said Bank 
as representative of the holders of the bonds 
of the external debt of 1922 and 1926, in all 
matters that concern the service of the said 
external debt. If at any time the Bank so 
designated ceases for any reason to function 
in this capacity or if either Government shall 
deem a change advisable, a successor shall be 
designated under the procedure stipulated 
above. If the representative of the holders 
of the bonds of the external debt of 1922 and 
1926 shall, for any reason, be unable to con- 
tinue in that capacity, or if either Govern- 
ment shall deem a change advisable, his suc- 
cessor shall be designated in accordance with 
the same procedure established for the origi- 
nal designation. In the event that it should 
become necessary to designate a successor to 
either the Bank or the official representing the 
holders of the bonds of the external debt of 
1922 and 1926, and in the further event that 
the two Governments should be unable to 
reach mutual accord on such designation 
within a period of three months, the Foreign 
Bondholders Protective Council, Incorporated, 
shall be requested to nominate said successor, 
and in the event of its failure to make such 
nomination the President or a Vice President 
of the American Bankers Association, or his 
duly authorized representative, shall be re- 
quested to make the nomination; provided, 
however, that neither a Bank nor a person 
previously rejected by either Government may 
be so nominated. In the event that a Bank 
or person is nominated in accordance with 
this procedure, the two Governments shall 
designate such nominee. 

The official representing the holders of the 
bonds of the external debt of 1922 and 1926 
shall, with the approval of the two Govern- 
ments, designate a deputy to serve in his 
stead in the event of his temporary absence 
or incapacity. 

ARTICLE IIT 


During the first ten days of each calendar 
month the representative of the holders of 
the bonds of the external debt of 1922 and 
1926 or his deputy shall receive, by endorse- 
ment and orders of payment which shall be 
issued to the Depository Bank by the Domin- 
ican Government through the intermediary 
of the Secretary of State for Treasury and 
Commerce, the sum necessary to cover month- 
ly payments as follows: 

(1) the payment of one-twelfth of the an- 
nual interest charges of all of the outstand- 
ing bonds of the external debt of 1922 and 
1926; 

(2) the payment of one-twelfth of the an- 
nual amounts designated for the amortiza- 
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tion of the said bonds, including the interest 
of all the bonds which are or may be retained 
in the sinking fund. The said amortization 
shall be computed and effected in accordance 
with the loan contracts as modified by the 
agreement between the Dominican Republic 
and the Foreign Bondholders Protective Coun- 
cll, Incorporated, concluded on August 16, 
1934, and by the provisions of Article V of 
the present Convention; 

(3) the payment of one-twelfth of the 
annual cost of the services rendered by the 
representative of holders of the bonds of 
the external debt of 1922 and 1926, or his 
deputy, who shall receive salaries which are 
the subject of an exchange of notes at- 
tached hereto, which shall be given full force 
and effect as integral parts of this Conven- 
tion, and a reasonable amount for expenses 
incurred in the performance of their duties, 
and the payment of one-twelfth of the an- 
nual amount agreed upon between the 
Dominican Government and the Depository 
Bank as the compensation for the services 
of the said Bank. 

No disbursements of funds of the Domin- 
ican Government shall be made by the De- 
pository Bank until the payments provided 
for in this Article shall have been made. 

The sums received by the above-mentioned 
representative for the service of the bonds 
shall be immediately transmitted by him 
to the Fiscal Agent or Agents of the loans, 


ARTICLE IV 


The Government of the Dominican Re- 
public declares that the interest and amor- 
tization service of the bonds of the external 
debt of 1922 and 1926 as well as the pay- 
ments stipulated in the third numbered 
paragraph of Article III of the present Con- 
vention, constitute an irrevocable first lien 
upon all of its revenues of whatsoever nature. 


ARTICLE V 


In case the total collections from all the 
revenues of whatsoever nature of the Domin- 
ican Government should in any calendar 
year exceed twelve million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars ($12,500,000) there shall be ap- 
plied to the sinking fund for the redemption 
of bonds of the external debt of 1922 and 
1926 which may be outstanding, ten percent 
(10%) of the excess above twelve million 
five hundred thousand dollars ($12,500,000) 
but less than thirteen million five hundred 
thousand dollars ($13,500,000), and in addi- 
tion five percent (5%) of all sums exceeding 
thirteen million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars ($13,500,000). 


ARTICLE VI 


The representative of the holders of the 
bonds of the external debt of 1922 and 1926 
shall have complete access to all records and 
books of the Depository Bank relating to 
the public revenues. 

The Secretary of State for Treasury and 
Commerce of the Dominican Government 
shall supply monthly to the representative 
of the holders of the bonds of the loans of 
1922 and 1926 complete and detailed reports, 
duly certified, of all the revenues and dis- 
bursements and other fiscal operations of 
the Dominican Government. 


ARTICLE VII 


The system of deposit of all revenues of 
the Dominican Republic shall be carried out 
in accordance with the Dominican laws of 
accounting and of the Treasury now gov- 
erning such matters, and these laws as well 
as the powers conferred by this Convention 
upon the representative of the holders of the 
bonds of the loans of 1922 and 1926, shall 
not be modified by the Dominican Govern- 
ment during the life of this Convention with- 
out the previous consent of both Govern- 
ments. 

ARTCLE VIII 

Any controversy which may arise between 
the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Domin- 
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ican Republic in relation to the execution 
of the provisions of the present Convention 
shall, if possible, be settled through diplo- 
matic channels, Upon notification by either 
the Government of the United States of 
America or the Government of the Domin- 
ican Republic that, in its opinion, possi- 
bilities of settlement by this means have 
been exhausted, such controversies shall be 
-settled in accordance with the procedure 
stipulated in the Inter-American Arbitration 
Convention signed at Washington, January 
5, 1929, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 2 (a) thereof. 
ARTICLE IX 

The Convention signed by the United 
States of America and the Dominican Re- 
public on December 27, 1924, shall cease to 
have effect, and the present Convention shall 
enter into force upon the exchange of rati- 
fications which shall take place in the City 
of Washington within thirty days following 
ratification by the Government which rati- 
fies the later in point of time; provided, 
however, that Articles I, II and V of the said 
Convention of December 27, 1924 shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect until the two 
Governments agree that there have been 
adopted and put into operation all the meas- 
ures necessary for the execution of the pres- 
ent Convention. 

The present Convention shall continue in 
full force and effect during the existence of 
the outstanding external bonds of 1922 and 
1926. After the redemption or cancellation 
of the said bonds, the provisions of this Con- 
vention shall automatically cease to have 
effect. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the present Convention 
in duplicate in the English and Spanish lan- 
guages, both texts being equally authoritative, 
and have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in the City of Washington the 
Twenty-fourth day of September, 1940. 


EXCHANGES OF NOTES 
[Translation] 
LEGATION OF THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
Washington, September 24, 1940. 

Mr. Srcrerary: I have the honor, on in- 
structions from my Government, to refer to 
the Agreement between the Dominican Re- 
public and the United States of America, 
signed today, and to confirm to you the 
understanding reached by our two Govern- 
ments with respect to certain claims, in the 
following terms: 

The Dominican Government desires to 
seize this propitious moment to settle a 
further matter outstanding between the two 
Governments, thus reinforcing the harmoni- 
ous relations already existing between our 
two peoples. 

The Government of the Dominican Re- 
public will include in its next annual budget 
and in ensuing budgets as long as may be 
necessary, an annual appropriation of one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
($125,000) which shall be applied each year 

- exclusively to the payment of bona fide 
claims which nationals of the United States 
of America may have against the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew 
to Your Excellency the assurance of my 
highest consideration. 

RAFAEL L. TRUJILLO, 
Ambassador Extraordinary 
on Special Mission. 
His Excellency, CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, when the 
executive session was concluded yester- 
day the pending question was the consid- 
eration of the proposed convention be- 
tween the Dominican Republic and the 
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United States. All the documents are 
before the Senate, including the majority 
report of the subcommittee, which has 
been confirmed by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, 

The Foreign Relations Committee has 
recommended the ratification of the pro- 
posed convention. There accompanied 
the report of the committee a letter from 
the President of the United States advo- 
cating ratification; a long letter from the 
Secretary of State to the President of the 
United States setting forth the reasons 
why he thought it should be ratified; an 
exchange of numerous notes between the 
two governments explaining some of the 
minor provisions of the proposed conven- 
tion; and the record of the hearings be- 
fore the committee. 

I had summarized the proposed treaty, 
and then it was drawn to my attention 
that a member of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], who had not joined with the other 
members of the Senate committee in 
making the report—as is stated in the 
report—desired to be heard. For that 
reason I very gladly consented to the 
matter going over until today. 

The main purpose of the proposed con- 
vention, if I may restate it, is to remove 
from the present conditions attached to 
the existing treaty the provision whereby 
the President of the United States ap- 
points a collector of customs for the Do- 
minican Republic. That condition was 
imposed upon the independent Domini- 
can Republic as a result of the military 
occupation by the United States. It is 
deemed, not only by the Dominican Re- 
public but by other republics of Central 
and South America, to be an infringe- 
ment on the sovereignty of a sister re- 
public, and for that reason inconsistent 
with the “good neighbor” policy which 
the United States Government is now 
following. 

The only objection to the proposed 
change was on the part of some of the 
bondholders, who claim that the United 
States had neither the legal nor moral 
right to make the change. After hearing 
the representatives of the bondholders 
and the arguments which were made, the 
committee came to the conclusion that 
there was no legal or moral claim of the 
sort, but that, on the contrary, the pro- 
posed convention would be to the inter- 
est of the bondholders as well as of the 
Dominican Republic and of the United 
States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
wish to make only a brief statement re- 
garding this treaty. 

I am in complete sympathy with the 
efforts of the State Department to pro- 
mote its well-known and happily named 
good-neighbor policy in Central and 
South America, because I freely concede 
the essential need for pan-American 
unity. But in the case of the pending 
treaty I am unable to escape the conclu- 
sion—and I say it with great respect— 
that it represents a breach of faith be- 
tween the Government of the United 
States and the citizens of the United 
States who are holders of Dominican 
bonds. 

I quite agree with the able Senator 
from Rhode Island that we have the legal 
right to change the contract, even though 
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American bondholders object and resist. 
I deny that we have the moral right. 

The bondholders were represented be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee by spokesmen for the so-called 
Foreign Bondholders Protective Council, 
Ine. This is not wholly a private insti- 
tution. It is a quasi-public institution, 
organized at the suggestion of the United 
States Government itself in order to cre- 
ate a focus where American owners of 
foreign bonds might look for protective 
activity in behalf of their welfare. The 
management of the Foreign Bondholders’ 
Protective Council is in the hands of such 
competent persons as Mr. Francis White, 
who was formerly Chief of the Latin- 
American Division of the State Depart- 
ment for many years; Judge Thacher, 
of New York, who was Solicitor General 
of the United States for several years; 
Mr. Reuben Clark, a very distinguished 
diplomat; Mr. James G. Rogers, former 
Assistant Secretary of State; and others. 
Therefore, when a protest against the 
treaty is presented in behalf of the Amer- 
ican bondholders by this particular group, 
it has behind it substantial credentials. 

What is the complaint against the 
treaty from the viewpoint of the bond- 
holders? The able Senator from Rhode 
Island says that the complaint was made 
in behalf of some of the bondholders. 
The complaint was made in behalf of 91 
percent of the American bondholders of 
record. 

The complaint is that the bonds were 
issued by the Dominican Republic virtu- 
ally on the faith of the Government of 
the United States itself, at least indi- 
rectly. The fact of the matter is that 
the bonds themselves, in their own text, 
repeatedly refer to the fact that they are 
issued—and I am quoting— 


with the consent of the Government of the 
United States, 


Repeatedly reference is made in the 
text of the bonds to the fact that the 
securities were offered to the citizens of 
the United States virtually under the 
assurance of the Government of the 
United States that the contract for their 
maturities would be fulfilled according to 
the letter of the agreement. The im- 
portant part of the agreement was the 
creation of the American collectorship 
of customs to create the fund out of 
which assuredly the proceeds should go 
to retire the bonds. The purpose of the 
proposed treaty is to retire the American 
collectorship and substitute a local col- 
lectorship. 

I do not intend to say anything about 
the reason why it is deemed more ad- 
visable to depend upon American col- 
lectors. I am saying that the purchasers 
of the bonds were assured, on the au- 
thority of the Government of the United 
States, that they could have this de- 
pendence. I am saying that without their 


consent 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall be glad 
to yield in just a moment. I am saying 
that without their consent the Govern- 
ment of the United States has no moral 


right to change the terms of the contract. 
I now yield to the Senator from Texas. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I think the Senator 
from Michigan is going farther than he 
really intends. He does not mean to 
contend, does he, that because the Gov- 
ernment of the United States entered 
into an arrangement to collect the cus- 
toms in the Dominican Republic, and 
to see to it that the revenues during the 
life of the treaty should be applied to 
these bonds, there is any legal or moral 
guaranty by the Government of the 
United States as to the payment of the 
bonds at their maturity? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, no, Mr. 
President I am saying that the terms of 
the contract upon which the purchasers 
of the bonds relied for their maturity 
were a matter of guaranty by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the 
Senator a further question. Is it not a 
fundamental principle that in dealing 
with a governmental bond of any kind 
it is strictly construed as against the 
bondholder, and that every detail of law 
and constitutional warrant of the Gov- 
ernment issuing it must be complied with, 
and that anybody dealing with either a 
Government or a treaty must do so with 
the knowledge that the Government, 
under its sovereign powers, has a right 
from time to time to determine its pub- 
lic policy without regard to any binding 
agreements of a moral or other character 
with individuals? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have said that 
I think the treaty is completely within 
the legal right of the Government of the 
United States. I am denying that it is 
within its moral right; and I shall present 
a very formidable witness to justify my 
theory of the situation. 

Mr. President, we had precisely the 
same situation in connection with the 
Haitian Government. The Haitian Gov- 
ernment wanted to suspend a treaty 
agreement under which we had collectors 
of customs in Haiti for the purpose of 
assuring the payment of Haitian bonds 
that had been purchased in the United 
States. The Dominican Republic is a 
contiguous country. It is in the same 
area. The relationships involved be- 
tween the country and the bondholder 
are substantially the same. Under those 
circumstances, when the request was 
presented to the Government of the 
United States, this is what President 
Roosevelt said to President Vincent, of 
Haiti, in 1933: 

So far as the United States Government is 
concerned, I may say that in my judgment 
this Government is under an unescapable 
obligation to carry out the treaty of 1915 and 
the protocol of 1919; and in the agreement of 
August 7, 1933, it has made appropriate pro- 
vision to that end. Except for this obliga- 
tion, upon which the bondholders are en- 
titled to insist, my Government would be 
only too glad to discontinue at once its con- 


nection with the financial administration in 
Haiti. 


Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I rest my case upon a paraphrase 
of President Roosevelt’s letter to the 
President of Haiti under precisely the 
same situation. I say that this Govern- 
ment is under an unescapable obligation 
to carry out the terms of its original 
agreement; and I say, as President Roose- 
velt said in a comparable case, that the 
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bondholders are entitled to insist upon 
their rights. 

The effect of the change in the terms 
of the bonds upon the value of the bonds 
is very interestingly indicated by the re- 
sults in the market values after the 
terms of this proposed convention were 
announced. A study shows that in the 
period between September 6 and Novem- 
ber 22, foreign-dollar bond issues 
throughout the world depreciated 3.3 
percent. One hundred and twelve Latin 
American dollar bonds depreciated 1.3 
percent in that time. Six Dominican 
issues depreciated 18.4 percent. That, in 
avery practical, tangible, pocketbook way 
indicates what the bondholders thought 
they had suffered, or were in prospect 
of suffering, as a result of this agreement. 

There has been a general recovery in 
all these bonds in the subsequent time, 
but regardless of arithmetic, and regard- 
less of whether the bondholders are or 
are not injured, I submit, in the language 
of President Roosevelt himself, that we 
are under an unescapable obligation to 
maintain the integrity of the promise 
that was made, at least indirectly, under 
the seal of the Government of the United 
States. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to the ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator quotes 
the President in talking about the Haiti- 
an treaty. The President evidently does 
not feel that way about this treaty, or he 
would not have negotiated it. He nego- 
tiated it as President of the United 
States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct; 
and when the representatives of the 
State Department appeared before the 
committee, I specifically asked, “Does not 
this treaty represent a complete turn- 
about in the attitude of the State De- 
partment?” The answer was, “Yes.” I 
decline to turn about with the State De- 
partment upon a proposition which the 
President himself said, only 7 years ago, 
represents the “unescapable obligation” 
of the Government of the United States 
to its own citizenship. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have 
no desire to prolong the discussion or to 
take issue with any statement made by 
the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan, because he has very forcefully and 
fairly stated the issue in this matter; 
nor do I think I can add anything to the 
excellent and admirable presentation 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green]. 

It is true that under the existing 
treaty, under which the bonds were is- 
sued, the United States was given power 
to appoint the collector of customs, and 
the customs revenues collected were to 
be applied to the servicing of the bonds— 
that is, the payment of interest and 
amortization. It is also true that under 
the new treaty, the one now before the 
Senate, the President of the United 
States no longer is given authority to 
appoint the collector of customs, but in 
lieu of that safeguarding provision the 
new treaty provides that all revenues— 
not merely customs revenues, but all 
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revenues—shall be deposited in a bank 
to be selected in part by the United 
States, and that in the bank the bond- 
holders themselves are at all times to 
have an agent or representative to see 
that all revenues coming into the bank 
shall be applied to the payment of in- 
terest and the amortization of these 
bonds. 

The bonds now outstanding are not 
large in amount—something over $15,- 
000,000, as I recollect. The total revenues 
collected by the customs collector last 
year, as I recall, were somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $3,000,000, in round 
figures, while the total revenues of the 
Dominican Republic amounted to some 
$12,000,000; so that if there is reasonable 
diligence in collecting all the revenues 
of the Dominican Republic, and the 
revenues are deposited in the bank under 
the terms of the present treaty, the se- 
curity of the bondholders will not in fact 
be lessened, but will in fact be increased. 

There is a technical variation from the 
exact trust set up under the original 
treaty; but at this time, Mr. President, 
it seemed to the State Department and to 
the President that larger questions of 
public policy in dealing with the Domini- 
can Republic, one of our neighbors in 
the Caribbean, justified the change of 
this treaty, which was so earnestly sought 
by the Dominican Republic. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
vention is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. If there be no amendment 
to be proposed, the convention will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The convention was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The res- 
olution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive P, Seventy-sixth Congress third 
session, a convention between the United 
States of America and the Dominican Re- 
public signed at Washington on September 
24, 1940, modifying the convention of De- 
cember 27, 1924, between the two countries, 
providing for the assistance of the United 
States of America in the collection and ap- 
plication of the customs revenues of the 
Dominican Republic. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of ratifi- 
cation is agreed to, and the convention is 
ratified. 

RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
until Monday, February 17, 1941, at 12 
o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the 
Senate February 14, 1941: 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE Navy 


Ralph A. Bard, of Illinois, to be The Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations were confirmed 
by the Senate February 14, 1941, as fol- 
lows: 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy 

Capt. William H. P. Blandy to be Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance in the Department 
of the Navy with the rank of rear admiral. 


MARINE CORPS 
To be a major 
Livingston B. Stedman, Jr. 
To be captains 
Richard C. Mangrum Joseph Sailer, Jr. 
Charles J. Schlapkohl Vernon A. Peterson 
Ferry Reynolds William K. Lanman, Jr. 
Benjamin W. Norris Martin A. Severson 
Nathaniel S. Clifford Herbert C. Freuler 
Ben “Z” Redfield George A. Sarles 
Elliott E. Bard John T. L. D. Gabbert 
Daniel W. Torrey, Jr. Clyde T. Mattison 
Robert H. Kerr Alexander G. Bunker 


Robert M. Haynes Jack R, Cram 
Avery R. Kier Wallace T. Scott 
Leonard W. Ashwell Henry C. Lane 


Thomas J. Noon Porter M. Hoidale 
Harold A. Johnson Hamilton D. South, Jr. 
Warren E. Sweetser, Jr. James A. Booth, Jr. 
Lewis H. Delano, Jr. Raymond B. Hurst 


To be first lieutenants 


Kirk Armistead Jens C. Aggerbeck, Jr. 
James L. Mueller Richard M. Baker 
Norman J. Anderson Barnette Robinson 
Desmond E. Canavan Vernon O. Uliman 
Harry F. Baker, Jr. Paul H. Ashley 

Joe B. Mauldin Max J. Volcansek 
William A. Kuretich William R. Rygg 

Leon A. Ranch Winton H. Miller 
Ralph R. Yeaman Edward F. Miller 
George W. Nevils Warren A. Phillips 


To be second lieutenants 


John F. Carey Herbert T. Merrill 
Henry A. Ellis, Jr. Horace A. Pehl 
James C. Lindsay Kenneth H. Black 


Harlan Rogers William C. Humberd 
Hemilton Lawrence Robert R. Burns 
Robert B. Fraser Marion E. Carl 

Carl M. Longley John E. Bell 

Robert E. Curtin Charles W. Somers, Jr. 
John R. Alvord Rex M. Heap 


SENATE 
Monpay, FEBRUARY 17, 1941 


Henry R. Westcott, Jr., chaplain, 
United States Army, Army Medical Cen- 
ter, Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, grant, on this important 
day in its history, Divine guidance to this, 
the supreme legislative body of our Na- 
tion. May it continue to sense the will 
of our citizens and may the impact of 
its evolving ideas have a more potent 
effect on international relations than 
wars’ weapons can have. May the privi- 
lege of national and world service so grip 
our Senators that, along with the feeling 
of responsibility, shall go the unique joy 
that comes from serving one’s fellows. 

Thou art the inspirer of all good 
thoughts and so of all good actions; may 
the world become sensitive to the wisdom 
of listening to Thee and of following Thy 
guidance. 

May lack of vision and callousness, 
along the line of neighborliness be super- 
seded by a sensitiveness and maturity 
that will be evidenced by saying not “who 
is my brother” but rather “who is not my 
brother,” 
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Prompt all in national authority over 
us. May they sift all advice until certain 
it is God-given. 

Guard them against the possible fic- 
tions in foreign diplomacy. 

May their statesmanship be such that 
the nations of the world shall more and 
more admire and approve the United 
States of America. 

Out of these days of crisis may there 
come a stabilizing power that shall keep 
the world in balance all the coming years. 

And to Thy name shall be the praise, 
world without end. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day of Friday, February 14, 1941, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved, 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams rry Murray 
Aiken Gillette Norris 
Austin Nye 
Bailey Green O'Mahoney 
Ball Guffey Overton 
Bankhead Gurney Pepper 
Barbour Harrison Radcliffe 
Barkley Hatch Reynolds 
Bilbo Hayden Russell 
Bone Herring Schwartz 
Brewster Hill Sheppard 
Brooks Holman Shipstead 
Brown Hughes Smathers 
Bulow Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Bunker Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Burton Kilgore omas, Idaho 
Byrd La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Byrnes Langer Tobey 
Capper Lee 
Caraway Loge Tunnell 
Chandler Lucas Tydings 
ven McCarran Vandenberg 
Clark,Idaho McFarland Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo, McKellar Wallgren 
lly McNary Walsh 
Danaher Maloney Wheeler 
Davis Mead White 
Downey Miller Willis 
Ellender Murdock 


Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] is ill today and cannot be pres- 
ent in the Senate. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Bur- 
LER] is absent because of the death of his 
wife. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WIV] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
Drews], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas], and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WAGNER] are unavoidably de- 


tained, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

NOTICE OF HEARING—NOMINATION OF 
JEROME N. FRANK TO CIRCUIT COURT 
OF APPEALS 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, by 

the direction of the Committee on the 
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Judiciary, I desire to give notice that the 
subcommittee to which was referred the 
nomination of the Honorable Jerome N. 
Frank to be a member of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the States of New York, 
Vermont, and Connecticut, has set Febru- 
ary 28 at 10:30 a. m. as the date upon 
which all interested parties may have an 
opportunity to be heard with respect to 
the nomination. 


TRANSFER OF AMERICAN DESTROYERS TO 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point a telegram which I sent 
to the President of the United States on 
Friday last with reference to the contro- 
versial matter now pending in the minds 
of the American people as to the sending 
of further destroyers to England. I cited 
therein the testimony of Mr. Willkie be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the counter testimony of Secretary 
Knox, and asked the President, in view 
of the debate beginning this morning, to 
make clear to the American people and 
to the Congress his position in the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the telegram will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The telegram is as follows: 


FEBRUARY 14, 1941. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

On Tuesday of this week Mr. Wendell Will- 
kie testified before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and urged that the United 
States send “5 or 10 destroyers a month” to 
England, Later in that day Mr. Willkie con- 
ferred with you at the White House. 

On Wednesday Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox took issue with this and stated 
that the United States has no more destroy- 
ers to spare and that he is against deplet- 
ing the United States Fleet any further. 
Later on Wednesday, Mr. Willkie issued the 
following statement: “Information given me 
by high authorities in the Government yes- 
terday confirmed my views that we are in 
a position, without any injury to our Navy 
or national defense, to give Great Britain 
immediate, effective assistance by furnish- 
ing to her additional destroyers.” It has 
been the general understanding that Mr. 
Willkie had reference to his White House 
conference of Tuesday. 

On Thursday you called Secretary Knox to 
the White House for a conference. At the 
completion of this conference Mr. Knox made 
the following public statement: “My opinion 
has not changed at all.” 

The opinion which he referred to was ex- 
plained by him in his testimony before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on the 
lend-lease bill. In his testimony before the 
Senate committee on January 31 he expressed 
his fear that if Great Britain is defeated the 
British Fleet would come into German 
hands and be used against us, and stated 
that he is emphatically opposed to our re- 
leasing any more of our destroyers or any 
other vessels to anybody. When asked about 
a report of a contemplated deal for the re- 
lease of 20 destroyers, Secretary of the Navy 
Knox stated “That is the most cockeyed 
invention I have yet run into. There is not 
a vestige of truth in it.” In his appearance 
before the House committee he was advised 
that the lend-lease bill gives the authority 
to the President, “notwithstanding the pro- 
vision of any other law,” to give away the 
whole or any part of the Navy, and was 
asked as to the advisability of an amend- 
ment to the bill prohibiting the transfer or 
giving away of naval vessels. Secretary Knox 
then indicated that the release of further 
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warships was so far out of the question that 
it would be plain silly to prohibit it by an 
amendment to the lend-lease bill. He said 
that Congress might just as well put in an 
amendment prohibiting the President “from 
going down Pennsylvania Avenue standing 
on his head.” 

The effect of these directly conflicting state- 
ments of Mr. Willkie and Mr. Knox, each 
made after a conference with you, is one of 
befuddlement. This morning’s Washington 
Post reports that the White House secretary, 
Mr. Stephen Early, after conferring with you, 
intimated to the press that you and Mr. Will- 
kie and Mr. Knox see eye to eye on the prob- 
lem presented by Britain’s need for de- 
stroyers. ; 

Because this matter is of vital im- 
portance to the people of America and your 
intentions regarding release or retention of 
our naval vessels should be considered by 
the Senate in its consideration of the lend- 
lease bill and because I know that you and 
the Navy Department have been studying 
this problem for months, I feel that the Con- 
gress and the people are entitled at this time 
to a candid statement from you as to your 
intentions regarding the naval vessels of the 
United States. 

The people of the country are becoming 
divided by these conflicting statements of 
Mr. Willkie and Mr. Knox, and in the inter- 
est of national unity as well as the interest 
of our national security I urge you to make 
clear to the people and to the Congress your 
intentions in the matter. 

CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senator. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following executive communi- 
cations, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES, PosT OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT (S. Doc. No. 13) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
Post Office Department (Domestic Air Mail 
Service) in the amount of $228,986, fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942 (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


CANCELATION OF CERTAIN INDIAN DEBTS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting pursuant to law, copy of his 
order canceling certain charges existing as 
debts due the United States by individual 
Indians, totaling $5,792.54 (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


OIL AND Gas LEASES, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a list of the oil and gas leases whose initial 
terms expired in 1940, but which are ex- 
tended beyond that time by reason of their 
inclusion in an approved unit plan (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 


REPORT OF SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMIS- 
SION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the sixth annual report of 
the Commission for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940 (with the accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following petitions, etc., which 
were referred as indicated: 


A resolution of the Southwestern Oregon 
Central Labor Trades Council, Marshfield, 
Oreg., favoring amendment of the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to protect persons drafted 
into the military service under the selective- 
service law; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution of the Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Trenton, N. J., favoring the 
enactment of pending legislation to designate 
October 11 in each year as General Pulaski’s 
Memorial Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A resolution of the New Orleans (La.) Prot- 
estant Ministerial Union, favoring the prompt 
enactment of legislation to protect persons in 
the armed forces of the United States from 
vice conditions in the vicinity of military 
training camps; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


Mr. CAPPER presented the petition of 
members of Townsend Club No. 1, Smith 
Center, Kans., praying for the prompt 
enactment of legislation embodying the 
provisions of the so-called Townsend re- 
covery plan, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LODGE presented a letter from the 
Board of Trade of Adams, Mass., which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ApaMs BOARD OF TRADE, 
Adams, Mass., February 12, 1941. 
Senator HENRY CABOT LODGE, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Lopce: At a meeting held 
last night the Adams Board of Trade went 
unanimously on record as favoring passage of 
the lease-lend bill that is now before Con- 
gress and is soon to be considered by the 
Senate. 

If any hearings are held on the measure, 
will you please formally record the action 
taken by our board? 

Very truly yours, 
WLIAM T. GREEN, 
Secretary. 


Mr. VANDENBERG presented a peti- 
tion of sundry citizens of Flint, Mich., 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, without the signatures at- 
tached thereto, as follows: 


Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG: 

We, the undersigned, residents and citi- 
zens of Genesee County, Mich., do hereby 
petition you to use your influence in pro- 
tecting our boys in the military training 
camps, and those wearing the uniform of the 
United States, whether soldier, sailor, or 
marine, by a law similar to the one in force 
during the World War, forbidding the pres- 
ence or use of alcoholic beverages in any of 
the places where the above-named men may 
be stationed while in service. 


Mr. VANDENBERG also presented a 
petition of sundry citizens of Ithaca and 
vicinity, in the State of Michigan, which 
was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, without the signatures at- 
tached thereto, as follows: 


To the President and Congress of the United 
States—Greetings: 

We understand that Army Regulations per- 
mit the sale of beer on military reservations, 
and place no restrictions on the sale of alco- 
holic liquor in the vicinity of such reserva- 
tions. 

We believe that alcoholic beverages can 
have no rightful place in our national-de- 
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fense program; since alcohol, even in small 
quantities, affects the brain, diminishing 
mental acumen, judgment, and skill—quali- 
ties more important today than ever before 
because of the highly mechanized defense 
set-up. 

We, therefore, most earnestly petition you 
to put into immediate effect such regulations 
as existing laws permit; and, if necessary, to 
initiate and support such legislation as shall 
prohibit the sale or giving away of alcoholic 
beverages on any of our military reservations 
and in their immediate vicinity. 


Mr. VANDENBERG also presented a 
petition of sundry citizens of Hart, Mich., 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, without the signatures at- 
tached thereto, as follows: 


DEFEND OUR DEFENDERS 


For Senators: 

We, citizens of Hart, Mich., call upon 
the President of the United States and Con- 
gress to defend the young men called to the 
defense of the Nation from alcohol—an en- 
emy which undermines health, strength, 
mental faculties, and efficiency, thus un- 
fitting them for the task to which they are 
called and which they gladly assume. Many 
of them—some scarcely more than boys— 
come from homes of high moral and reli- 
gious standards, where safeguards for clean 
living are maintained. Further, we know 
what alcohol does to the man who pilots the 
plane, the man who operates the antiaircraft 
gun, the man who gives the orders among 
soldiers; the brain of each must not be dulled 
by alcohol. 

Therefore we believe it is highly important 
that no alcohol be allowed to be served to 
our men, in or around training camps. For 
the protection of our country, the defense 
of our institutions and the preservation of 
the lives of our people, one of the most im- 
portant measures to be taken is to protect 
the men in uniform from alcoholic liquors. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague [Mr. BUTLER], who 
is absent from the Senate because of a 
death in his family, I present a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Legislature of Ne- 
braska on the subject of corn for 
drought-stricken areas. I ask that under 
the rule the resolution be printed in the 
Record and appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution will be received, 
printed in the Recorp, and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The resolution is as follows: 
LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 7 
Memorializing the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States to take such steps as 
are necessary to provide corn for drought- 
stricken farmers in the interests of Ne- 

braska, well-being and American defense 

Whereas national defense is now the main 
objective of every American; and 

Whereas Nebraska is the most nearly 100 
percent agricultural State in the Union, and 
accordingly its contribution to national de- 
fense must be made through the production 
of food, grain, and meat products; and 

Whereas the ravages of several successive 
years of drought have placed our farmers in 
a desperate plight, forcing them to dispose 
of their cattle and hogs in ever-increasing 
numbers because of the lack of corn and other 
feedstuffs to care for them, thus bringing 
loss to them, their families, the business 
communities which depend upon them, and 
to the Nation at large; and 

Whereas there exists in the stocks of the 
ever-normal granary sufficient supplies of 
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corn to relieve the feed situation in Nebraska, 
and permit our farmers to become self-sus- 
taining and to make their contribution by 
producing meat animals in the quantity 
necessary for national defense: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of Nebraska 
in TIPI regular session assembled: 

. That this legislature respectfully pe- 
ens memorializes, and urges the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of the United States to 
take such measures as are necessary to re- 
lease from the stocks of the ever-normal 
granary such supplies of corn as may be 
necessary to relieve adequately the feed 
shortage in Nebraska and to keep the pledge 
made by the Department of Agriculture in its 
N. C. R. leafiet 401, dated November 1939, 
entitled Here's Our Farm Program for 1940,” 
in which it stated: 

“Farmers can look upon the record corn 
carry-over in 1939 as an accomplishment in 
building an ever-normal granary. If foreign 
demand requires larger supplies, or if crop 
failure comes, the ever-normal granary will 
meet the situation.” 

2. That this resolution be spread at large 
upon the journal of the legislature; and that 
the clerk of this legislature is hereby ordered 
and directed forthwith to forward a copy of 
this resolution, properly authenticated and 
engrossed, to the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States, and to each of the United 
States Senators and Congressmen represent- 
ing the State of Nebraska in the Congress to 
the end that representatives in the Govern- 
ment and in the of the United 
States may be advised that this legislature 
considers as imperative to the national de- 
fense and to the well-being of the farmers 
of Nebraska the release to Nebraska farmers 
of adequate amounts of the stocks of corn 
now held in the ever-normal granary. 


Mr. McFARLAND presented the follow- 
ing joint memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Arizona, which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency: 

House Joint Memorial No. 1 
Joint memorial relating to Government loans 
for primary mineral development 
To the Congress of the United States of 

America: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

The Honorable E. W. MCFARLAND, junior 
Senator from Arizona, has introduced a bill 
in the Senate of the United States, known as 
8. 268, to authorize the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make loans up to 
$5,000 to mine operators for unwatering or 
retimbering mines, or for sampling and assay- 
ing ore. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
now empowered to make mining loans for 
operation and development purposes only. 

Mines today can be located only as a result 
of extensive work of a prospecting nature, 
for the high grade ore deposits situated close 
to the surface of the earth which do not re- 
quire extensive drilling, sampling, and other 
exploratory work have already been discov- 
ered 


Passage of the bill in question would stim- 
ulate the search for new mines and would 
supplement the work of the United States 
Bureau of Mines and the United States Geo- 
logical Survey in their quest for strategic and 
critical minerals, as well as deposits of other 
minerals vital to the defense of the Nation. 

The opening and operation of new mines 
would increase employment and taxable 
wealth, and would strengthen the economy 
of the Nation as well as that of the mining 
States. 

It is logical to assume that extensive ore 
deposits remain undiscovered, and that they 
will be located only as a result of scientific 
prospecting at a substantial cost. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Arizona prays: 
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That the Congress of the United States 
speedily enact the bill known as S. 268, in 
order to stimulate and foster discovery of 
new mining properties which are essential to 
the defense of the Nation. 

Passed the house February 5, 1941. Passed 
the senate February 11, 1941. 

Approved by the Governor February 12, 
1941. 


Received by the Secretary of State Febru- 
ary 12, 1941. 


Mr. MURRAY presented the following 
joint memorials of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, which were referred 
as indicated: 

To the Committee on Indian Affairs: 

Senate Joint Memorial No. 7 


Memorial to the Congress of the United States 
requesting the enactment of appropriate 
legislation to create an Indian reservation 
for all Indians of one-half or more degree 
of Indian blood living on the outskirts of 
various Montana cities 

To the honorable Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in Congress assembled: 

Whereas there are between 1,500 and 2,000 
Indians of one-half or more degree of Indian 
blood living on the outskirts of various Mon- 
tana cities; and 

Whereas the Indian Reorganization Act of 
1934 (Fed. Stat. 988, sec. 19), recognized all 

of one-half or more degree of Indian 
blood as Indians, and entitles them to the 
same rights and privileges accorded other 
wards of the Government; and 

Whereas these Indians are now living in 
makeshift dwellings on the outskirts of our 
various Montana cities and are subsisting for 
the most part from various relief agencies 
in the State of Montana, and have been a 
tremendous burden to the counties, cities, 
and Montana public welfare board: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Montana, That 
the Congress of the United States be respect- 
fully urged to immediately enact appropriate 
legislation to create an Indian reservation for 
all Montana landless Indians; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted by the secretary of the State of 
Montana to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to each of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from Montana, and 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


To the Committee on Mines and 
Mining: 
Senate Joint Memorial 9 


Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States urging the uses of domestic chro- 
mium and chromite ores prior to those 
now imported 


Whereas upon the entry of the United 
States into the present defense program cer- 
tain minerals essential to the manufacture 
of war materials become vital to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the program; and 

Whereas such essential war minerals in 
normal peacetimes are obtainable only from 
foreign sources, and our domestic sources of 
supply are undeveloped and unknown; and 

Whereas the present warring countries 
having created the condition which has pre- 
vented the importation of chrome ores from 
peacetime sources, the United States Govern- 
ment has made contracts for the purchase 
of ores of lower grade and less metallurgical 
value from other foreign sources to replace 
this deficiency; and 

Whereas the production of such vital war 
mineral in the United States is now due to 
the effort of individual miners and persons 
and involves such uncertain financial re- 
wards as to be, under the present Govern- 
ment policy, unattractive to capital; and 
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Whereas the ores existent in the State of 
Montana and elsewhere within the United 
States have not the preference over ores of 
equal or similar value produced by foreign 
trade; and 

Whereas the Government agencies inter- 
ested in developing this war mineral have 
found sufficient evidence to issue favorable 
reports on Montana chromite deposits; and 

Whereas the only block of proven chromite 
had to find a market in foreign capital: Now, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty- 
seventh Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Montana (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That we hereby petition the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact such 
legislation as to enable the use of domestic 
sources of chromium prior to any import 
of equal or similar grade; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be trans- 
mitted by the secretary of state of the State 
of Montana to the Representatives and Sen- 
ators of the State of Montana now in Con- 
gress, with the request that their utmost 
efforts be used in obtaining the congressional 
action indicated. 


PETITION OF THE NAVAJOS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record, without all the signatures at- 
tached, a petition from sundry Navajo 
Indians of the State of New Mexico, 
showing how the minorities are treated 
even in a democracy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The petition was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, without all the 
signatures attached thereto, as follows: 

NAVAJO PROTEST 

Judge us, dear papa, and distinguish our 
cause from the Indian Bureau that is not 
holy: deliver us from the unjust and deceit- 
ful John Collier, For you are our last hope, 
dear papa. Why should you cast us off and 
why do we go sorrowful, while the enemy 
afflicted us? Send forth your light and your 
truth. You have conducted us and brought 
us onto your heaven of liberty and had been 
guarded as if under your arms until several 
years ago. Therefore we beseech and beg you, 
President of United States, Senate, and the 
House of Representatives, and Dies com- 
mittee, to investigate this most painful and 
sorrowful deeds performed by the Indian 
Bureau. May you give us pardon, absolu- 
tion, and remission of our “last hope” sup- 
plication. Dear papa, if you tend to investi- 
gate our serious propositions, your people 
will rejoice in you. Show us your mercy, dear 


Papa. 

The livestock is the main wealth of the 
Navajo and the source of every Navajo life. 
Income from the wool he sells in the spring, 
from the lambs he sells in the fall, from the 
selected wool he produces some beautifully 
woven rugs or saddle blankets, and act as a 
remedy for quenching hunger, offering to the 
medicine men for making medicine, big 
owners usually helped poorer people with 
theirs. Cattle is also very important to us: 
produces leather for moccasins, flesh for meat, 
and sells nonproductive ones in the fall, 
offer them for medicine making. Various 
gatherings are bases on sheep, cattle, and 
horses. Horses are also very precious to us, 
for plowing, pulling wagons, uses when ob- 
taining grub from the trading post, wood 
from the forest, water from the spring or 
reservoirs, as saddle horses for looking after 
the cattle or sheep; the medicine men chiefly 
go about on horseback. 

Unless the Indian Bureau make known to 
the tribe what will be put in place of these 
precious sheep, cattle, and horses, if they're 
going to rid us of something that is more 
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dependable than our now artificially disap- 
pearing livestock, the Navajo will suffer a ter- 
rible loss. 

Imagine the condition of the Navajo in the 
future might it look like a starvation and 
suffering if this severe reduction continue 
among the tribe. If visualized from the 
standpoint of any civilized person, the Col- 
lier’s program seems beneficial. From the 
other angle as of uncivilized person, the pro- 
gram seems suffering and terrible perform- 
ance. Various kinds of modern living for the 
Navajo may be attempted to put into effect, 
but every one of them contains experience. 
And in obtaining this experience, it takes 
knowledge and practices. 

Building more boarding schools and more 
hospitals on the reservation for the Navajos, 
this is what the tribe needed severely at this 
present time. Because the more students 
turn out on the reservation, the better it will 
be for the Indian Bureau to apply such pro- 
gram as livestock reduction. Turning out 
students with knowledge of farming, raising 
livestock, blacksmithing, tanning, and num- 
ber of other subjects which are mostly needed 
by the tribe. And if these subjects are 
studied, learned, and put into practice by 
majority of the Navajo population we will 
feel satisfied. 

Now, John Collier, if having in mind that 
the Indians are human beings just like the 
rest of the white men, why not work out pro- 
grams that are known to be fair and square, 
honorable and respectful to the tribe, and 
work among the tribe in a way of cooperation 
and harmony without hurting majority of 
the tribe? 

The question frequently appeared in such 
matter. Who should we blame the most for 
all this reduction program, the Indian 
Office, Washington, D. C., or the Indian leader 
at Window Rock Agency? Had these Indian 
leader at Window Rock Agency absolutely no 
privilege to protest against John Collier or 
Secretary of the Interior? 

By MIKE KIYAANI, 
Secretary, Black Mountain District. 
Navaso RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, 

On Black Mountain, Ariz. 
TSA-NA-ZOSHI. 
AH-SHI-HE-DEL-WO-EE 

(Salt Fast Runner). 
TAH-CHI-NE. 
Many Mute SON. 
And about 500 other Navajo 
Indians. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO IN- 
VESTIGATE CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 
(REPT. NO. 47) 


Under authority of the order of the 
14th instant, 

Mr. GILLETTE, from the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Campaign Expendi- 
tures, submitted (and on the 15th instant 
filed with the Secretary of the Senate) 
the report of that committee relative to 
an investigation of campaign expendi- 
tures of Presidential, Vice-Presidential, 
and senatorial candidates in 1940. 


PROMOTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE— 
MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. JOHNSON of California, as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, submitted the views of a mi- 
nority of that committee on the bill 
(H. R. 1776) further to promote the 
defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to be 
printed as part 2 of Report No. 45. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
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mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. VAN NUYS: 

S. 880. A bill to amend the Criminal Ap- 
peals Act to permit appeals by the United 
States to circuit courts of appeals in certain 
cases; and 

S. 881. A bill to permit the reemployment 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
persons retired under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 882. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Jacob Ellis; 

S. 883. A bill granting a pension to Clara 
B. Wright Hooper; and 

S. 884. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
M. Osborn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TRUMAN: 

S. 885. A bill for the relief of certain claim- 
ants who suffered loss by flood in, at, or near 
Bean Lake, in Platte County, in the State of 
Missouri, during the month of March 1934; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 886. A bill to amend part II of the Act 
to Regulate Commerce, approved February 4, 
1887, as amended, so as to limit the applica- 
bility thereof with respect to street-railway 
or traction companies; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 887. A bill to authorize appropriations 
annually for the Office of Government Re- 
ports in the Executive Office of the President; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

S. 888. A bill authorizing the establishment 
and operation of a military aircraft engineer- 
ing center to determine production costs of 
military aircraft and for other purposes of 
national defense; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 889. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Tina Newlon; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr GURNEY: 

S. 890. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Alice 

Connors; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 891. A bill for a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of the southwest side of the 
Rappahannock River in the vicinity of 
Bowlers Wharf, Essex County, Va.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BONE: 

S. 892. A bill to amend section 4884 of the 
Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 35, sec. 40); 

S. 898. A bill temporarily to restrict cer- 
tain rights of patentees with respect to in- 
ventions relating to the national defense; 

S. 894. A bill to amend the act relating to 
preventing the publication of inventions in 
the national interest, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 895. A bill to provide for, the registration 
of trade-marks used in commerce, to carry 
out the provisions of certain international 
conventions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S. 896. A bill for the relief of William H. 
Innes; and 

S. 897. A bill for the relief of C. F. Allen, 
State Department Disbursing Officer and Ber- 
nard Paulsen, State Department Disbursing 
Officer; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 898. A bill to confer the Medal of Honor 
for service in the Philippine Insurrection on 
William O. Trafton, deceased; to the Com 
mittee on Military Affairs. ; 

By Mr. BROWN: 

S. 899. A bill for the relief of Ernest A. Me- 
Nabb; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. J. Res. 39. Joint resolution making pro- 
visions for the refund of the processing tax 
on hogs marketed for slaughter by the rais- 
ers and producers who in fact bore all or part 
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of the burden of such tax; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(Mr. DAVIS (for himself and Mr. GUFFEY) 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 40, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Library, 
and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. J. Res. 41. Joint resolution authorizing 
the annual issue of a series of air-mail stamps 
on Pan-American Aviation Day; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


ANNIVERSARY OF DR. HENRY MELCHIOR 
MUHLENBERG 


Mr. DAVIS. On behalf of my colleague 
Mr. Gurrey] and myself I ask unani- 
mous consent to introduce a joint resolu- 
tion providing for the representation of 
the Government and people of the United 
States in the observance of the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the coming of Dr. 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg to the Amer- 
ican colonies. I ask that the resolution 
may be printed in the Recorp and appro- 
priately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be re- 
ceived, printed in the Recorp, and appro- 
priately referred. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 40) provid- 
ing for the representation of the Government 
and people of the United States in the ob- 
servance of the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the coming of Dr. Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg to the American colonies, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Library, as follows: 

“Whereas Muhlenberg College will hold 
celebrations during the year 1942 commemo- 
rating the two hundredth anniversary of the 
arrival in the American Colonies of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, patriarch of the Lu- 
theran Church in America; and 

“Whereas the said Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg was prominently identified with the 
early days of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, having been active for many years in 
the ministerium of Pennsylvania, mother 
synod of the Lutheran Church in America; 
and 

“Whereas the said Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg was the father of Frederick Augustus 
Muhlenberg, first Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and of Gen. John Peter Ga- 
briel Muhlenberg, a friend of George Wash- 
ington and a member of his staff, famous for 
his action in having thrown off his clerical 
gown while delivering a sermon at Wood- 
stock, Va., disclosing himself dressed in the 
uniform of an officer of the Continental 
Army, and making a remark to the effect that 
there was a time to pray and a time to fight; 
and 

“Whereas it is appropriate that the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States 
should join with Muhlenberg College in the 
celebrations commemorating the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the arrival in the 
American Colonies of one so closely identified 
with the early days of the Republic: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, etec., That the Government and 
people of the United States unite with 
Muhlenberg College in a fitting and appro- 
priate observance of the two hundredth an- 
niversary of the arrival in the American 
Colonies of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. 

“Sec, 2. There is hereby established a 
commission to be known as the United States 
Muhlenberg Bicentennial Commission (here- 
inafter referred to as the Commission) to be 
composed of 15 Commissioners, as follows: 
The President of the United States and 4 
persons to be appointed by him, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and 4 Members of the 
Senate to be appointed by said President of 
the Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and 4 Members of the 
House to be appointed by said Speaker. 
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“Sec. 3. The Commission, on behalf of the 
United States shall cooperate with repre- 
sentatives of Muhlenberg College in the ap- 
propriate observance of such anniversary and 
shall extend appropriate courtesies to the 
delegates of foreign universities and other 
foreign learned bodies or individuals attend- 
ing the celebrations commemorating such 
anniversary. 

“Sec. 4. The members of the Commission 
shall serve without compensation and shall 
select a chairman from among their number, 
but the President of the United States shall 
be designated as the honorary chairman of 
the Commission. 

“Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized to he 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$10,000 to be expended by the Commission 
for expenses, including actual and necessary 
traveling and subsistence expenses, incurred 
while discharging its functions under this 
joint resolution. The Commission shall have 
power to select, hire, and fix the compensa- 
tion of such officers and employees as shall 
be necessary for the performance of its 
duties without regard to the provisions of 
other laws applicable to employment or 
compensation of officers or employees of the 
United States. 

“Sec. 6. Any vacancies occurring in the 
membership of the Commission shall be filled 
in the same manner in which original ap- 
pointments to such Commission are made.” 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion by Mr. Schwanrz, the Com- 
mittee on Pensions was discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill (S. 
825) for the relief of Virgie M. Hinchey, 
and it was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PROMOTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr, CAPPER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 1776) further to promote 
the defense of the United States, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I submit an 
amendment to House bill 1776, the lend- 
lease bill, to be printed and lie on the 
table until the appropriate time. Since 
it has only one paragraph, I wish to 
read it. 

On page 3, between lines 19 and 20, 
insert the following new subparagraph: 

(6) To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, 
or otherwise dispose of, to any such govern- 
ment any cotton, wheat, or other surplus 
agricultural commodity, which is owned by 
the United States or any agency thereof or 
which is held as security for any loan made 
or arranged for by the United States or any 
agency thereof. The authority conferred by 
this paragraph may be exercised without re- 
gard to any provisions of law placing limita- 
tions upon the prices at which such cotton, 
wheat, or other commodities may be dis- 
posed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, lie on the table, 
and printed. 

TRIBUTE TO FORMER SENATOR REED 
SMOOT BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 

[Mr. McNARY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by Senator THomss of Utah in 
tribute to former Senator Reed Smoot, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURRAY ON 

USE OF IRISH PORTS BY THE BRITISH 


Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor a statement 
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prepared by himself relating to the use of 
the Irish ports by the British, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MEAD ON THE 
FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY 


Mr. HART ITISON asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rrconp an 
address by Senator Mean before the National 
Democratic Club of New York City on Febru- 
ary 15, 1941, on the subject “The Future of 
Democracy,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MEAD ON STAMP 
COLLECTING 


[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrcorp a radio address 
delivered by him on the subject of Stamp 
Collecting, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BALL ON LEASE- 
LEND BILL 


[Mr. BALL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address on 
the pending so-called lease-lend bill, de- 
livered by him on February 13, 1941, which 


appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY THOMAS E. DEWEY ON NEW 
FRONTIERS FOR AMERICA 


Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, 
at the Lincoln Day banquet held at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary 12, 1941, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ARTICLE BY MARK SULLIVAN ON AID TO 


Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article with 
reference to proposed aid to Great Britain 
published in the New York Herald Tribune 
of February 16, 1941, and written by Mr. 
Mark Sullivan, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK DAILY 
NEWS ON RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 


[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Daily News entitled “Do 
We Have To Fight Japan?” which appears in 
the Appendix.) 


AWARD OF CONTRACTS UNDER NA- 
TIONAL-DEFENSE PROGRAM 


[Mr. TRUMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Kansas City Times of February 
12, 1941, and an editorial from the Kansas 
City Journal of February 11, 1941, dealing 
with the award of contracts under the na- 
tional-defense program, which appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


A LIVING WAGE—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
BIRMINGHAM NEWS 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “A Living Wage,” published in the 
Birmingham (Ala.) News of February 8, 1941, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL FROM MINER'S VOICE ON 
LEASE-LEND BILL 
Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from Miner’s Voice of February 1941, en- 
titled “Protest Against Lease-Lend Bill Now,” 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


PROMOTION OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1776) further to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the consid- 
eration of the pending bill the committee 
amendments shall be considered and dis- 
posed of first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered.. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that because of temporary indis- 
position the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, is not able to proceed 
at this time. 

I ask that my colleagues accord me 
the privilege of proceeding without in- 
terruption until I shall have completed 
my main remarks in regard to this meas- 
ure, after which I shall be glad to submit 
to questions if Senators desire. 

Mr. President, I approach the discus- 
sion of this historic measure with a pro- 
found appreciation of the events which 
have preceded its introduction and the 
policy which is set out and may be in- 
ferred from the terms of the bill itself. 

The importance of the subject, the con- 
sequences which may flow from its en- 
actment and administration, the anxiety 
and suspense with which the American 
people are today tiptoeing to catch the 
latest word concerning events over which 
they now have no control, but which 
may for generations and centuries deter- 
mine the fate of America and the world, 
require of us the utmost sincerity, calm- 
ness, frankness, and courage in our ap- 
proach to and our discussion of this tre- 
mendous subject. 

I trust, therefore, that we may preserve 
the dignity and the freedom from per- 
Sonalities for which the Senate of the 
United States should be distinguished. 
I trust that none of us may be provoked 
into a departure from this high standard. 

There are two things which, in my 
judgment, the American people desire to 
preserve, One is the peace of this Nation 
and of this hemisphere. The other is the 
freedom and independence of this Nation 
and of this hemisphere. They want to 
preserve them both at the same time, if 
this is possible. If they cannot both be 
preserved at once and simultaneously, 
then our history has belied our character 
if they are not willing to make whatever 
effort is essential and undergo whatever 
sacrifice is required to preserve the free- 
dom and independence of this Nation 
and this hemisphere, and the method of 
life and the form of culture which they 
have established. 

In the language of Grover Cleveland, 
Speaking on another subject, it is a con- 
dition and not a theory which confronts 
us as a nation today. But even in the 
discussion and the consideration of the 
condition which confronts us we cannot 
completely escape the theories which are 
promulgated in various quarters touch- 
ing the origin of the condition and re- 
sponsibility for it. 

I have said that the American people 
desire peace. They desire it here in the 
United States. They desire it in all the 
Americas. They desire it in all the world. 
They have made greater sacrifices to 
secure it and to perpetuate it than have 
been made by almost any other nation in 
history, unless it be those nations now 
engaged in defending their right to the 
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liberty and self-government which we 
ourselves have always cherished. 

If we had the time or the inclination 
to seek the causes of the present conflict 
in the realms of ancient, medieval, or 
modern history, we should find the explo- 
ration interesting and fascinating, but 
probably futile—futile because the pat- 
tern of the present war in Europe and 
Asia is something that has no counterpart 
in all history. 

Some of those who discuss present 
world conditions like to trace them back 
to the Treaty of Versailles and the first 
World War. I do not wish to deny that 
there were injustices in that treaty. If 
men and nations could recall past deeds, 
they would no doubt find many occasions 
and causes to change their actions and 
their attitudes. 

But if it be said that the Treaty of 
Versailles was a dictated peace, it is 
equally true that the treaty which termi- 
nated the Franco-Prussian War, out of 
which it was said the World War grew, 
was also a dictated peace. We have all 
observed the striking scene as depicted 
in the painting which shows the imposing 
forms of Bismarck and Von Moltke com- 
pelling France to sign on the dotted line 
of a dictated peace. 

History records few instances in which 
a victorious war has not resulted in a 
dictated peace. During the World War, 
before the entry of the United States, 
President Wilson advanced the idea of a 
peace without victory. While it was a 
noble ideal, the suggestion was not fol- 
lowed and would not have been followed 
if Germany had won that war. 

While it may be true that the dictated 
treaties which have followed the World 
War, the Franco-Prussian War, and all 
the wars that have been fought between 
nations and races and tribes from the 
beginning of history, might be marshalled 
in a long line of contributing causes to 
the present world conflict, it is futile to 
assume that any one of them is entitled 
to major responsibility for what is now 
being attempted by those who have insti- 
gated this war. 

This is not a war merely of boundaries. 
It is not a war to eliminate corridors 
entirely. It is not a war merely to relieve 
minorities of some injustice inflicted upon 
them by a boundary line. This may have 
been the pretext upon which it was be- 
gun. But its genesis lies deeper than 
mere physical delineations upon a map. 

It is a war of ideas, a war of philoso- 
phies, a war to impose upon the world a 
system of moral, economic, and political 
controls to which it has never been sub- 
jected in all its history. These controls 
are diametrically opposed to the theory of 
freedom and democracy. They are op- 
posed to the doctrine of self-government. 
They are avowedly antagonistic to 
Christianity or any other form of re- 
ligion except the worship of the state; 
that state to be under the autocratic 
domination of authoritarian theories 
and actions which deny the people any 
voice in their government or their so- 
ciety. The result is economic bondage, 
it is religious bondage, it is political bond- 
age, and it is intellectual bondage. It is 
impossible to have intellectual freedom 
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where the soul of man is enslaved. It is 
impossible to have economic freedom 
where the political rights of man are 
trampled under foot. 

Can there be any doubt of the inten- 
tion of Hitler to impose this revolting 
system upon the whole world, including 
the United States? Although Hitler calls 
it a revolution of young nations and 
young peoples against old and decadent 
nations we, have already recognized it 
for what it is, an inhuman and bestial 
revolution against every freedom for 
which men have striven through cen- 
turies of hardship. 

In May 1940 a group of leading Nazis 
were called together in Germany to hear 
a speech made at Hitler’s instance by 
Walter Darre, Reichminister of Agricul- 
ture in the Hitler government. He said 
to them, among other things: 

We are going to win this war, and here 
are our aims. 


He forecast the invasion of the Low 
Countries and the penetration of the 
Balkans. 


It will then be our duty— 


He said— 


to organize economically the territories 
gained, which gradually will be included in 
the German area. 

Before autumn— 


He said— 


we shall be the absolute masters of two 
continents, with the exception of Soviet 
Russia. 


He went on further to say: 


We shall introduce into our new “living 
space” completely new methods. All soil and 
industrial property of inhabitants of non- 
German origin will be confiscated without 
exception, and distributed primarily among 
the worthy members of the party and 
soldiers who were accorded honors for brav- 
ery in this war. Thus a new aristocracy of 
German masters (Herrenvolk) will be cre- 
ated. This aristocracy will have slaves as- 
signed to it, these slaves to be their property 
and to consist of landless, non-German na- 
tionals. 

Please do not interpret the word “slaves” 
as a parable or as a rhetorical term; we actu- 
ally have in mind a modern form of medieval 
slavery which we must and will introduce be- 
cause we urgently need it in order to fulfill 
our great tasks. These slaves will by no means 
be denied the blessings of illiteracy; higher 
education will, in future, be reserved only 
for the German population of Europe. 

We have selected this form of slavery for 
several reasons, 


Continues Herr Darre— 


The most important is that we are abolish- 
ing the gold standard and replacing it by 
work. This work must be as cheap as pos- 
sible in order that our economic conquest 
may spread extensively and rapidly. Our 
future generation must, even in peacetime, 
be educated in such a manner that, in case of 
necessity, they may be fit to defend strongly 
and energetically what we acquired. 


Then Reichsminister Darre expanded 
mentally and geographically, as follows: 

I have been asked about my opinion of 
America, especially the United States, and the 
danger of this pseudo-democratic Republic’s 
possible attempts to hinder us in our his- 
torical development. We Germans 
have accounts which must be settled with this 
country. In this war, not to mention the last 
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war, the United States holds all the gold of 
Europe, which was and indisputably is our 
property, Germany being the successive state 
of subjugated nations. The gold alone is 
practically of no value to us, but the insult- 
ing fact that something which God intended 
for us which we were robbed of and which is 
intentionally withheld from us must not re- 
main unpunished. 

The United States, also, will be forced by 
Germany to complete and final capitulation. 
Our superior industrial products will be sold 
at very low prices to the whole world, and will 
cause the United States to have not 7,000,000 
but 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 unemployed. Mr. 


“Roosevelt will then beg the Fuehrer on his 


knees to purchase from the United States not 
manufactured products but raw materials 
at prices which we shall dictate. The United 
States is at present so demoralized and so 
corrupted that, like France and England, it 
need not be taken into consideration as a 
military adversary. 


Speaking of the kind of slavery they in- 
tend to impose, Darre said this: 


Here, too, the form of slavery mentioned 
above, will prove its worth. German masters, 
accustomed to command and, in case of neces- 
sity, to strike inconsiderately where striking 
is necessary, will be fine pillars to uphold 
Germany's rule of the world. 


I wish to quote here from Hitler him- 
self, as set forth in a book by Rauschning 
entitled “Voice of Destruction”: 


We shall soon have ar S. A. in America 


Says Hitler— 


We shall train our youth. We shall have 
men which degenerate Yankeedom will not 
be able to challenge. National socialism 
alone is destined to liberate the American 
people from their ruling clique and give 
them back the means of becoming a great 
nation. 

I shall undertake this task simultaneously 
with the restoration of Germany to her 
leading position in America. * * * The 
German component of the American people 
will be the source of its political and mental 
resurrection. 

I guarantee that at the right moment a 
new America will exist as our strongest sup- 
porter when we are ready to take the stride 
into overseas space. We have the means of 
awakening this nation in good time. There 
will be no new Wilson arising to stir up 
America against us. 


To show that there is a unity of 
thought and purpose among Hitler and 
his advisers and official family, I shall 
quote a paragraph or two from a state- 
ment carried in the New York Times 
recently from Walther Funk, president 
of the Reichsbank and Minister of 
Econoniics: 


A change in the United States commercial 
policy and absentation from all interference 
with Germany’s trade with Latin America 
are the main perquisites for the resumption 
and development of German-American trade 
relations after the war. The disposition of 
the United States stupendous gold reserve 
will play no decisive role in the future of 
American trade with Europe, and the best 
solution for all parties would be if the gold 
stored at Fort Knox would be taken to an 
ocean island which substantially was sub- 
merged by some elemental catastrophe. 

Gold will play no role as the basis for 
future European currencies. The Reichs- 
mark, based on work and not gold, will 
occupy the dominating position among cur- 
rencies. The value of the Reichsmark will 
be naturally strengthened, not only by 
greater Germany's accrued might but also 
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because it will be free from the fetters of 
unregulated foreign debts and the different 
valuations of the present varieties of marks. 


This statement was contained in the 
issue of the New York Times of July 26, 
1940. 

In the light of these prophecies by 
Hitler and two of his most prominent 
satellites, can we doubt that one of the 
motives for this war is the economic 
domination of the world? And can we 
doubt that economic domination will be 
followed by political intrigue and infil- 
tration; and that economic and political 
domination will produce a prodigious 
effort at military domination in all 
countries upon which this system shall 
be imposed? 

If Hitler should win, we will face, there- 
fore, not only a hostile Germany but a 
hostile world. If he wins, he will control 
all of Europe. And if Mussolini should 
survive, through him, or over him, he will 
control all of Africa. If he wins in Europe 
and in Africa, we must presuppose that 
Japan as one of the Axis Powers will con- 
trol if she does not occupy all of China 
and the entire Pacific west of Hawaii, in- 
cluding Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies. Should the Axis Powers win, 
they will have a naval strength two anda 
half times that of the United States, 
leaving out of consideration the British 
Navy, and this strength would be still 
further augmented by the capture of all 
or any considerable part of that navy. 

In the event of a victory for Hitler and 
his allies, they would have control of 
foreign exchange and of trade and of 
raw materials in Europe and Asia, in- 
cluding materials vital to our national de- 
fense and national life. They would 
control investments in stocks in the 
Western Hemisphere outside the United 
States which were heretofore held by 
Dutch, Belgian, Scandinavian, Polish, 
Czech, French, and British countries. 
Through the control of the products we 
need; through their ability to sell 
cheaper, unless we abandon our standards 
of living; through all the trade and in- 
dustrial and economic advantages which 
would accrue to Hitler by such a victory, 
the Nazis would have the superb weapons 
they now seek to forge in order to de- 
stroy us, 

Such a victory would place in their 
hands all the British, Dutch, French, and 
Scandinavian investments in Latin Amer- 
ica, which together are much greater 
than the total of American investments 
in those countries. 

These investments are not now con- 
vertible into dollars for the benefit of the 
countries owning them. But in the 
hands of the Axis Powers they could be 
used as agents of economic, commercial, 
and political pressure in their own be- 
half and against the United States. hey 
could be used to squeeze American trade 
out of Latin America and divert it to the 
Objectives of the powers controlling it. 

We sometimes look upon ourselves as a 
self-sufficient nation, and some of our 
people now and then boast that we can 
continue to live and maintain our stand- 
ards of life no matter who controls the 
rest of the world. 

Is it true? Let us see. Only about 
one-half of the strategic materials vital 
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to our life and our defense are available 
in the Western Hemisphere. There are 
fourteen of such strategic materials listed 
by the Munitions Board, and only three 
of them are to be had in any quantity 
from Latin America, and only half of 
them are available in small quantities. 

One of these strategic materials is rub- 
ber, of which we use 500,000 tons annu- 
ally, and not more than 10 percent of 
this can be obtained in Latin America 
in a period of less than 8 years. Though 
we may be able to obtain a quantity of tin 
from Bolivia, for the manufacture of 
which I understand we are soon to estab- 
lish a plant in the United States, we 
would depend almost entirely upon the 
Axis Powers for rubber, silk, chromium, 
and many other commodities which we 
cannot produce or obtain elsewhere. 

In the light of these conditions, which 
could be given in greater detail if time 
permitted, are we justified in assuming 
that the American people are not inter- 
ested in the kind of world which we are 
to live in after this present conflict is 
over? Are we to assume that the Amer- 
ican people are unwilling to throw the 
weight of their material assistance into 
the scales in order to avert the kind of 
world from the economic viewpoint alone 
of which I have been speaking? I am 
unwilling to indulge in any such assump- 
tion. 

But I stated at the beginning of these 
remarks that this war is not only an 
economic war, but that it is an attack 
against all the moral and religious stand- 
ards which have lifted our civilization 
out of the depths of barbarism and 
paganism. 

In order to demonstrate this we need 
go no farther than into Germany her- 
self. Go there and seek the worshipers 
at the ancient shrines of all their relig- 
ious groups, and ask them whence has 
fied the right to worship unmolested by 
the temporal intrusions of the state. 

Go into Austria and to Czechoslovakia 
and ask them where is their freedom of 
the spirit. 

Go into Poland, and stand beside the 
temples of worship and observe how the 
priesthood and the ministry of all faiths 
have been cowed, and their worshipers 
herded into concentration camps, and 
ehained into slavery of the spirit no less 
cruel than that of the body. 

Go into Denmark, into Holland, into 
Belgium, into France. Go to Norway, 
and ask ihe seven Lutheran bishops of 
that country, who, as late as February 2, 
1941, sent out a message condemning 
what they termed “the systematic vio- 
lence of Quisling storm troopers and in- 
terference with the preachers’ secrecy 
of oath.” 

I read a few days ago a great speech, 
delivered by a great man of God, Dr. 
Maurice S. Sheehy, head of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the Cath- 
olic University of America. The speech 
was delivered over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System on one evening last week, 
just before he assumed the duties of 
chaplain in the Navy of the United States. 
I can do no better than to quote some of 
the passages of Dr. Sheehy’s address, 
wherein he discussed the problem that 
faces us today as Members of the United 
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States Senate. The title of his address is 
“Fence Sitters.” 
Dr. Sheehy said: 


This is a moment in which calm thought 
must precede decisive action. 

For some months I have been disturbed, 
both as an American citizen and as a Catholic, 
at the indifference shown toward the world 
revolution now in progress. It will be my 
privilege in a few days to join the fighting 
forces of our Nation as a chaplain in the 
Navy. My action is dictated in part by the 
fact that some weeks ago I chanced to read 
in Dante's immortal legacy to culture a de- 
scription of the fence sitters, the angels who 
refused to fight either on the side of God or 
Lucifer, who had lost their intellectual good. 

s * * * * 

My action in joining the forces marshaled 
for the defense and security of our country 
may be interpreted by some as approval of 
our national-defense policy and all it implies. 
That assumption is 100 percent correct. 

I also believe that no church, mine or any 
other, should speak officially on the subject of 
our Government’s control of foreign affairs. 
Any church has a right and an obligation to 
declare the spiritual and moral principles 
which underlie forms of political action. It 
is indeed a happy circumstance that in our 
country, unlike many other desolate and un- 
happy countries, state and church operate in 
harmonious freedom. 

* * s . . 


And the technical business of manning our 
defenses should not be left to journalistic 
crackpots, venal racketeers, and committees 
which seek to usurp the powers of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. Our defense must be 
engineered by admirals, generals, and tech- 
nicians who alone are competent to tell what 
can protect us from the threat of a Hitler- 
dominated world. 


On September 2, 1939, I had a ringside seat 
at one of the dramatic preludes to the war. 
I was in London. Three times the House of 
Parliament assembled to hear the statement 
which might mean war. The German hordes 
were running into defenseless Poland. Von 
Ribbentrop refused to show Hitler’s demands 
even to the Polish Ambassador. In that grim 
hour I saw the late Chamberlain, pale and 
exhausted, as he exerted all the ingenuity of 
a peaceful heart and a great mind to avert the 
arbitrament of war. He magnanimously and 
fairly revealed the efforts of Mussolini in 
behalf of peace. 

As Greenwood, the labor leader, rose to 
speak, there came a shout from the conserva- 
tive benches, Speak for England,” and that 
moment I knew that the people of England 
had made a great decision, * “ a deci- 
sion that would mean death to countless 
British youth. At that moment I was still a 
“fence sitter.” 

Possibly the fact that I am of Irish descent, 
mindful of the tyranny of England’s dicta- 
tors in the past, may explain in part my in- 
difference. And then, too, I had as a young- 
ster at Base Hospital No. 28 ministered to 
several thousand victims of the last war—and 
I had then decided that no war justified such 
suffering. 

I am no longer a “fence sitter.” My Irish 
blood clamors for vengeance against Eng- 
land—but only for God’s vengeance which 
will be accomplished when England returns 
to the unity of Christendom, Perhaps in the 
providence of God, that day may be speeded 
by the horrors of war. 

. . > Ld * 

A document too little known, even among 
Catholics of Germany, is the encyclical letter 
of Pope Pius XI on the condition of the 
church in Germany. In it that noble man 
of God recalls the misgivings with which he 
signed the concordat. He reminds the chief 
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of the German Government of its broken 
promises in these words: 

“The lessons of the past years make it clear 
where responsibility lies. They disclose mach- 
inations which have no other aim than a 
war of extermination. In the furrows where 
we labored to plant the seeds of peace, others 
were sowing the tares of discord, of hatred, 
of calumny, of secret and open enmity against 
Christ and his Church, an enmity in princi- 
ple, fed from a thousand springs and working 
with every means at its disposal.” 

Are those words of a British propagandist? 
No; they are the words of Pope Pius XI. And 
his spirit, thank God, lives on in another 
great Pope, Pius XII, who fearlessly, in his 
last Christmas message, demanded as a con- 
dition of a just peace, “the right of every 
nation, great or smali, to live in freedom.” 

The real test— 


Says Dr. Sheehy— 


of what is at stake for Christianity in this 

conflict is not activity at the battlefronts, 

but what is occurring in those countries 

seized by the dictators. 
+ * * * * 

In the German-occupied part of Poland, 
churches have been razed, priests shot or im- 
prisoned, 3,000,000 slaughtered, and other 
millions have been reduced to virtual slavery 
in German work camps. The whole philoso- 
phy of Nazi-ism appears in the Christmas 
message of Herr Frank, Hitler’s representative: 
“It is the greatest gift of Heaven to be able 
to call oneself a German, and we are proud 
to master the world as Germans. 'The Poles 
must loyaily do their duty; and their duty is 
work.” 

Is it any wonder— 


Continues Dr. Sheehy— 
that Pope Pius XII wept as he received a 
Polish delegation with these words: “May 
Christ, who wept at the grave of Lazarus and 
over the ruins of His fatherland, gather and 
some day compensate you for the tears you 
spill over Poland, which will not die.” 

A few days before the Lutheran bishops 
of Norway issued their message condemning 
the Nazi regime, the Catholic bishops of the 
Netherlands issued a defiance of Nazi-ism, 
even refusing the sacraments and Christian 
burial to members of the Nazi Party in Hol- 
land. Here is their version of the peril of 
Hitlerism: 

“The Nazi movement not only threatens to 
hamper the church in the execution of its 
tasks, but it endangers the Christian concep- 
tion of life to those who participate in it.” 


In the light of these indisputable facts, 
these condemnations and defiances 
hurled at the Nazi control of helpless 
countries which have been overridden, 
can we in America doubt that a part of 
the “new order” which has been ordained 
by Hitler and Hitlerism is the destruction 
of Christianity and of the civilization 
which Christianity has fostered and 
helped to develop during nearly 2,000 
years of human history? 

And still— 


Concludes Dr. Sheehy— 


there are some Americans who maintain that 
we should be fence sitters, indifferent to the 
issue of war. 


If it be true that the “new order” 
which Hitler proclaims he is to establish 
throughout the world, contemplates in- 
ternational trade on any heretofore rec- 
ognizable pattern; if it be true that the 
world which he purposes to dominate can 
trade with his consent and upon his 
terms only; if the labor and the hopes of 
millions of men and women are to be 
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pawns in his game of barter and ex- 
change; if the economic freedom for 
which democracies have been striving 
since the democratic ideal was conceived 
is to be blasted upon the wheels of the 
Nazi juggernaut; if the Christian religion 
and the human virtues which it has 
taught us from childhood, and the right 
to espouse this religion and to practice 
these virtues, are to be scourged from 
the souls of men and women by the lash 
of sinister and diabolical forces which 
feed on hate and fatten on theft and pil- 
lage; if the right of self-government and 
the right to enjoy life in its fullness 
through the cooperative energies of free 
people are to be snuffed out by the foul 
breath of military usurpation; then, may 
I ask, What is it the duty of a strong and 
free people to do in order to bring a halt 
to the tide in the affairs of men and 
nations which is taking them back to 
medieval tortures, Roman legions, po- 
groms, vigilantes, and Spanish inquisi- 
tions? 

There is but one answer to that ques- 
tion. That answer is provided in the 
measure before the Senate of the United 
States. 

There is but one way to stop a con- 
queror. That way is to defeat him, The 
only way to stop Hitler is to defeat him; 
and if we do not help Great Britain 
and other nations now fighting him to 
defeat him over there we shall some day 
have to surrender to him or defeat him 
over here. 

Before discussing the objectives of this 
measure, I wish briefly to recall some of 
the things we as a nation have done to 
protect ourselves and at the same time 
avoid participation in foreign wars. 

When the World War had been con- 
cluded we announced that there were no 
spoils which we desired. We exacted no 
tribute as a penalty against others or as 
a reward for ourselves. We had ex- 
pended more than $30,000,000,000 and 
raised an army of 4,000,000 men, and sent 
half of them to the battlefields of Europe. 
While we had specific causes for entry 
into that war, before it was over we tried 
to lift ourselves out of traditionally sor- 
did concepts of the conflict and place it 
upon the lofty plane of a fight for de- 
mocracy and freedom, and to make such 
wars forever impossible in the future. 

In this noble effort, inspired by the 
idealism of President Wilson, we did not 
succeed. Because of this failure, we 
have been somewhat disillusioned. But 
this disillusionment must not be allowed 
to make us cynical. It must not be the 
instrument for forging upon us a greater 
illusion—the illusion that we can live 
alone in a world that touches us every- 
where, that we are immune from the ef- 
fects of world cataclysms, and that we 
owe it neither to ourselves nor to the 
world of which we are a part to take note 
of vital forces that are on the march and 
seek to guide them into useful and con- 
structive channels. 

At the conclusion of the first World 
War it was easy to secure the consent of 
nations to enter into all sorts of treaties: 
treaties of disarmament, treaties of arbi- 
tration, treaties of commerce and good 
will, treaties delimiting the influence of 
nations in certain spheres of the world’s 
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activities. The League of Nations was 
set up in Geneva as a sort of forum for 
debate and a clearinghouse for the ad- 
justment of national disputes and the 
smoothing down of the rough edges of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

Following that came the Locarno Pact, 
the admission of Germany into the 
League of Nations, the Nine Power Pact, 
and the Kellogg-Briand Pact, or the Pact 
of Paris, which was signed and agreed to 
by practically all the nations of the 
world, by which they obligated them- 
selves to abolish war as an instrument 
of national policy. Among the nations 
which signed and ratified this treaty 
were Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Japan, the United States, Italy, and 
practically all the others. 

As a result of these various obligations 
among the nations, the people of the 
world were led into the belief that a long 
and durable era of peace and good will 
had been brought to the world. Armies 
were reduced. Navies were cut down, 
warships were sunk, blueprints were torn 
up, and men and women everywhere 
thought they beheld the dawn of a new 
day in the history of international rela- 
tions. 

Here in the United States we enacted 
a law placing an embargo against the 
sale or shipment of arms to nations at 
war, thinking that although we had no 
munitions industry worthy of the name, 
the refusal of our people to make or sell 
arms to other peoples would be a guar- 
anty of peace among other nations. 

However well meaning and altruistic 
the enactment of this law may have been, 
it was a futile gesture. It did not prevent 
or postpone a single war anywhere in the 
world. It did not bring a day’s peace to 
the people of any nation, and it is well 
within the range of possibility that it en- 
couraged war and aggression elsewhere 
instead of discouraging them. Its effect 
was to penalize every nation that re- 
spected its obligations and to encourage 
every nation that did not respect its obli- 
gations. It penalized every nation that 
exerted its energies in behalf of peace, 
while it became a silent partner of every 
nation that was re-arming for the pur- 
pose of attacking its unprepared neigh- 
bors and reestablishing war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. 

To extricate ourselves from this unten- 
able and unneutral position, the Presi- 
dent in June 1939 before the Hitler in- 
vasion of Poland had precipitated the 
conflict, urged Congress to repeal the 
Embargo Act and enact in its stead the 
neutrality law, which was later enacted 
in November of the same year. 

By the enactment of this law the Amer- 
ican Government and the American peo- 
ple submitted to greater voluntary sacri- 
fices to avoid war than was ever done 
before by this or any other great nation. 

Under this law no American citizen can 
sail his ship into a belligerent harbor or 
through a war zone proclaimed by the 
President. He cannot travel into a bel- 
ligerent harbor or through belligerent 
waters on another ship. He cannot sail 
the flag of his nation at the masthead of 
his ship if it is destined for the waters of 
warring nations, 
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He cannot sell to any such government 
or to its agents or nationals, except for 
cash before delivery, any article that may 
be needed for its defense, nor can he 
grant financial credit to such a nation, 
its agents or nationals, to enable them to 
purchase such articles of defense. 

In other words, we have as a nation 
suspended the exercise of rights for 
which our people went to war in 1812 and 
again in 1917. 

All this was done that we mighs not be- 
come involved in war. This was not in- 
spired by cowardice. It was inspired by 
the belief that our welfare would be ad- 
vanced more rapidly and more certainly 
if our resources were devoted to the con- 
structive activities of peace than if they 
were diverted to the questionable benefits 
of war. 

In spite of embargo acts, in spite of the 
League of Nations, in spite of Locarno, in 
spite of the Nine Power Pact, in spite of 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, and all the 
other pacts and treaties and understand- 
ings among the nations, and in spite of 
almost superhuman efforts put forth by 
the President of the United States prior 
to and leading up to September 1939, war 
was precipitated in Europe, as it had al- 
ready been precipitated in Asia, by the 
ruthless disregard of the elementary 
rights of unoffending nations, and in pur- 
suance of the diabolical effort, which I 
have already described, to enslave the na- 
tions and the races of the world and bend 
them to the will of its perpetrator. 

In the light of these conditions, the 
American people are confronted with a 
momentous choice. They must decide 
whether they will ignore them and take 
the consequences or recognize them and 
take the risks. 

I do not pretend that there are not 
risks, no matter what we do or fail to do. 
It may be a choice of risks. If we do 
nothing, we run the risk of being hemmed 
in and fenced off as a sort of unilateral 
concentration camp. We run the risk of 
seeing the rest of the world overrun, and 
then being compelled to fight a hostile 
world or be overrun ourselves. 

On the other hand, if we take the ac- 
tion which is contemplated in the legis- 
lation now before us, while that course is 
not free from risks, the chances are that 
the foul aggressor, who now boasts that 
he has his eyes upon us, may be stopped 
in his tracks, and all that we love and 
cherish for ourselves and for other peo- 
ples may experience a revival that will 
cheer the hearts and bolster the spirits 
of hundreds of millions who are bowed 
today beneath the yoke of grief and op- 
pression. 

The American people must make this 
choice, and we, Mr. President, as their 
representatives, must make it, too. I 
believe the American people have made 
it. What is our verdict to be, as their 
spokesmen here in this forum called the 
Senate of the United States? 

That we have determined to arm our- 
selves against the danger which all now 
recognize is demonstrated by the willing- 
ness with which our people have accepted 
the appropriation of billions of dollars 
ann will accept increased debt and taxa- 

on. 
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It is demonstrated by their willingness 
to have their young men undergo train- 
ing for national defense. It is demon- 
strated by the concentration of all our 
efforts as a nation to the task of prepa- 
ration. 

Against whom are we preparing? Is 
it Greece? Greece has no designs upon 
us, and has never had. Is it China? For 
a thousand years China has sprawled out 
across Asia, now and then the victim of 
stronger nations, but when we have in- 
tervened in China it has been for the 
good of China. China is our friend and 
knows that we are her friend. 

Is it Poland? Is it Belgium? Is it 
Holland? I it Denmark? Is it Norway? 
Is it Luxemburg? Is it Austria? Is it 
Hungary? Is it Czechoslovakia? Is it 
France? 

These nations are all now lying prone 
under the heel of Hitler and all that he 
represents. They are helpless. We are 
not arming against them. 

Are we arming against England? Even 
Col. Charles Lindbergh, who wants no- 
body to win, who wants a negotiated 
peace, who is opposed to this measure, in 
response to a question which I asked him 
when testifying before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, stated un- 
equivocally that we would be in no danger 
from Great Britain no matter how com- 
plete a victory she might win over Hitler 
in the present war. 

When I asked him whether we would 
be in danger in the event of the defeat 
of Great Britain by her present enemies 
he indicated that we might not be in im- 
mediate danger, but that the ultimate 
danger would depend on the extent of our 
readiness and ability to defend ourselves. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the cause 
of all our feverish effort to prepare to 
defend ourselves is not because of danger 
from Britain, with whom we have been at 
peace for 125 years and against whom we 
have never labored under the necessity to 
emplace a single cannon along 3,000 miles 
of the Canadian border. 

We do not have to waste time identi- 
fying the author of our danger and of the 
change in our lives that has come over us 
and over the world since 1933. I was in 
Germany in 1936. It was obvious then 
what was going on in that country in the 
way of huge military preparation. The 
strange thing to me is that the other na- 
tions of Europe, who were closer and must 
have had opportunities for observation 
and investigation superior to ours, either 
failed to profit by that knowledge or 
hugged to their bosoms the delusion that, 
after all, something would happen to 
avert the catastrophe. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
American people, regardless of race, re- 
ligion, color, politics, or origin, are deter- 
mined that we shall not suffer the fate of 
the victim nations of Europe; and they, 
in equal numbers, have determined that 
one of the best methods by which to stave 
off that fate is to give material aid to 
England and the other nations which are 
battling for their right to exist. 

Under the Neutrality Act, no matter 
how desperately these nations may need 
the weapons they must have for their 
survival, and no matter how essential 
their defense may be to our own national 
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welfare, they cannot obtain such weapons 
now in this country unless they have the 
cash in American dollars with which to 
pay for them. 

No financial institution in America can 
lend such a nation the money with which 
to pay for these weapons. No American 
factory can give them credit for one air- 
plane, one rifle, or one bullet. The na- 
tion involved must pay for these things 
in cash, no matter how hard pressed and 
no matter how willing the American fac- 
tory might be to extend them credit. 

This law, while called a neutrality law, 
has worked to the disadvantage of na- 
tions which had not previously armed to 
the teeth or whose industrial facilities are 
not sufficient to provide them with 
weapons of defense. 

Therefore, in order that the nations 
whose defense is essential to ours may 
continue to fight, in order that we may 
keep war and all its horrible effects from 
our shores, we must consider the method 
by which we may afford them the maxi- 
mum quantities of defense implements 
and at the same time not become actively 
engaged as a participant in the war 
which is threatening to overcome them. 

This is the object sought by the pas- 
sage of the measure now under consid- 
eration in the Senate. As was true in 
the fight over the Embargo Act, the Neu- 
trality Act, the Selective Service and 
Training Act, and the entire defense pro- 
gram, an effort has been and is being 
made to misrepresent the conditions 
which drive us to these measures. 

I shall question the motives of no man 
in the Senate who may disagree with 
me during the course of this debate. I 
shall accord to all those in opposition the 
same degree of sincerity and patriotism 
which I claim for myself. But I have a 
right to question the validity of their 
appraisal of dangers and consequences 
and to doubt the finality of their judg- 
ment upon that appraisal. 

What are the powers conferred in this 
measure? What are the things which it 
authorizes the President to do in the 
event of its enactment? 

It authorizes him: 

First. To sell, transfer, exchange, 
lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of any 
defense article to “any country whose 
defense the President deems vital to the 
defense of the United States.” 

Second. To manufacture defense ar- 
ticles in Government arsenals, factories, 
or shipyards for such governments. 

Third. To repair, outfit, recondition, 
and put in order any defense article for 
such government. 

Fourth. To communicate “defense in- 
formation” regarding any defense article 
made available to such government, 

Fifth. To determine the terms of pay- 
ment by such government to the United 
States, which may be “payment or re- 
payment in kind or property, or any di- 
rect or indirect benefit“ considered satis- 
factory to him. 

Sixth. To purchase from the countries 
affected any war material deemed neces- 
sary for the defense of the United States. 

It authorizes Congress to make the 
necessary appropriations from time to 
time as the money may be needed. 
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Other provisions of the bill stipulate: 

First. That a record of all such ex- 
ported articles shall be kept by the Ex- 
port Control Board. 

Second. That any cash accruing to the 
United States from such transactions 
shall revert to the original appropriation 
for the material involved during any 
2-year period up to June 30, 1946. 

Third. That no such defense article, or 
information concerning it, shall be trans- 
ferred to any other country than the 
original recipient without the approval 
of the President. 

Fourth. Authority is given the Presi- 
dent to make rules and regulations for 
administering the act. 

Fifth. Authority is given the President 
to designate any officer of the Govern- 
ment to act under the direction of the 
President in the administration of the 
act. 

Sixth. It makes any existing laws in- 
applicable to the situations covered in 
the bill. 

Some of the major laws affected by the 
phrase “notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law” are as follows: 

First. The Johnson Act, prohibiting 
Joans to countries in default on war 
debts, is not affected, because its provi- 
sions do not apply to the United States 
Government or any corporation owned or 
operated by it. 

Second. Neutrality Act. 

a. The cash provision is suspended as 
to countries designated. 

b. The financial transaction provisions 
are suspended as to countries designated. 

c. Restrictions on use of American 
ports are lifted as to countries desig- 
nated. 

d. The prohibition against servicing 
of warships is lifted as to countries desig- 
nated. 

e. The carry provisions are not sus- 
pended or affected. 

Third. The 1917 law prohibiting the 
building of warships for belligerents is 
suspended as to the governments desig- 
nated. 

Fourth. The Hague Convention of 
1907, denying harbor facilities for longer 
than 24 hours to belligerent warships, 
is suspended as to the governments des- 
ignated. However, since Great Britain 
did not ratify this convention, it does not 
apply in any event. 

Fifth. It suspends laws prohibiting the 
furnishing of military secrets as to de- 
fense articles to governments designated. 

Sixth. It waives a number of statutes 
limiting the purchase of military sup- 
plies from foreign countries. 

These are the provisions which it is 
said set up a dictatorship in the United 
States. But, may I ask, what other offi- 
cer of the Government of the United 
States than the President could or should 
be empowered to do these things? Con- 
gress cannot execute its own laws. That 
must be done by the Executive estab- 
lished by the Constitution. No commit- 
tee of Congress can do it. No outside 
agency can do it. The President is not 
only the Chief Executive, which means 
that he is the head of the executive 
branch of the Government, but he is also 
the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States. Congress 
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cannot divest him of this official char- 
acter by statute. There is no other ap- 
propriate person or officer than the 
President who can carry out the will of 
Congress. 

There is nothing new in this effort to 
confer power on the President. Congress 
cannot share the executive power. That 
fact has been well known and acted upon 
ever since the foundation of our Govern- 
ment, Not only that, but sometimes, in 
the midst of emergencies, Presidents have 
exercised power not specifically conferred 
by any act of Congress. 

Thomas Jefferson purchased Louisiana 
without such authority. He was meticu- 
lous in his regard for the Constitution. 
But when he wanted to purchase Louisi- 
ana, and saw no statute and no specific 
provision of the Constitution authorizing 
it, he acted under the treaty-making 
provisions. The history of the Nation 
and the judgment of the people have vin- 
dicated him, 

Fort Sumter was fired upon in the 
spring of 1861. Congress did not assem- 
ble until the following June or July. 
Lincoln was in the midst of an emer- 
gency, and exercised a power which no 
other President has ever exercised, so far 
as I know. He suspended the writ of 
habeas corpus. He did it because he 
thought it necessary to save the Govern- 
ment. 

Before Congress assembled he called 
for 75,000 volunteers on his own respon- 
sibility. 

If I am not mistaken, he issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation without spe- 
cific authority of Congress. He did it as 
a war measure. 

During the World War, President Wil- 
son was given enormous power over the 
lives and the affairs of men, women, and 
children throughout the country. 

During the period of this war, and for 
a time after its conclusion, he exercised 
the power to control the price of wheat, 
coal, and other commodities. He con- 
trolled the distribution of gasoline, raw 
materials going into defense articles, and 
many others affecting the daily lives of 
the people. He did this under authority 
conferred on him by Congress. 

The claim that this measure sets up a 
dictatorship in the United States is, in 
my judgment, without foundation, Un- 
der this measure we will still have the 
freedom of the press, freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, 
and all the freedoms guaranteed to the 
American people under the Bill of Rights 
and the Constitution. 

Do people enjoy these rights in Ger- 
many? In Austria? In Czechoslo- 
vakia? In Norway? In Denmark? In 
Holland? In Belgium? In occupied 
France? Do they enjoy them in Italy, 
or in China where Japan is in control? 

But if we are to choose between the 
grant of a few necessary powers to the 
President in order effectively to guaran- 
tee our defense and our freedom from 
attack, and the loss of those liberties 
which every American demands for him- 
Self because of a European and Asiatic 
and world victory by the totalitarian 
powers, in my judgment the American 
people will risk the power we are here 
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conferring on the man whom they have 
chosen as their spokesman and leader. 

It has been suggested that the bill itself 
ought to name the countries which are 
to receive the aid which it provides. If 
the situation now existing were perma- 
nent, and not subject to daily or weekly 
changes, such a provision might be safe. 
But the situation is not permanent. We 
have seen one after another of the small 
nations of Europe overrun. At present 
England and Greece in Europe and China 
in Asia are the defenders of their right 
to exist. Tomorrow it may be some other 
nation. 

It ought not to be necessary for Con- 
gress to pass a separate law in each in- 
stance of invasion. And no nation which 
may tomorrow or next week or next 
month be attacked ought to be discour- 
aged by believing that under no circum- 
stances could it receive the kind of aid 
which this bill contemplates. 

It is claimed that we ought not to 
proffer this aid to England or to China or 
to Greece until and unless they announce 
their war aims. It is urged by some that 
both sides announce their war aims and 
their peace aims before we permit aid to 
the side which is under attack. 

Hitler has announced his war aims and 
his peace aims through his own voice and 
the voices of his Charley McCarthys. He 
has announced them by his ruthless ac- 
tions. And if he should announce any 
war or peace aims that sounded reason- 
able, no one would believe that he would 
keep his word, or carry out any agree- 
ment into which he might enter. So of 
what use is it to ask Hitler what his war 
aims may be? 

This measure is not based on any de- 
sign on our part to attempt to secure a 
contract in advance as to what the terms 
of peace shall be. This would be a mani- 
fest impossibility. The basis of this bill 
is our own national defense, and that 
defense is to be accomplished by afford- 
ing aid to those who are attempting to 
stop this international marauder in the 
hope that we may never have to undergo 
the vandalism which his victims are un- 
dergoing today in Europe. You might 
with equal propriety ask a peaceful citi- 
zen who is under the heel of a highway- 
man with a knife at his throat what use 
he will make of his life if you help him to 
preserve it. 

This measure does not surrender the 
right of Congress to declare war. It not 
only preserves that constitutional right, 
which cannot be abrogated, but it re- 
quires the President to come to Congress 
for the appropriations necessary to ad- 
minister it, and also the authority to 
make contracts for future execution. 

This measure does not confer upon the 
President the right to convoy ships across 
the ocean. 

It does not confer upon him the right 
to send. American troops to Europe. 

It does not confer upon him the au- 
thority to send American ships into war 
zones. 

It does not confer upon him the power 
to seize foreign ships in the ports of the 
United States. 

It does not confer upon him the power 
to impose a censorship, or to restrict the 
freedom of speech or of the press or of 
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worship or of assembly. These rights 
have been abolished in the dictator na- 
tions, but they have not been restricted 
in any respect in the United States, and 
will not be under the terms of this 
measure. 

This measure confers upon the Presi- 
dent no power to seize property or to con- 
script labor, or to nullify the laws enacted 
for the protection of labor in the United 
States. 

It gives him power to do the things 
set out in the measure. He may possess 
other powers given him in the Constitu- 
tion or in other laws not in conflict with 
this; but this measure does no more nor 
less than what it says. 

If the result of the last election should 
exert any influence upon our decision, 
nearly 50,000,000 voters in this Nation 
registered their approval of aid for Eng- 
land. I do not claim that all those who 
voted for the two major candidates would 
support this particular measure or that 
they all now support it. It was im- 
possible to submit to them in any spe- 
cific form a measure upon which they 
could hold a plebiscite. But the Ameri- 
can people are overwhelmingly commit- 
ted to the policy of aid to the nations 
which are fighting Hitlerism, and this 
measure is an effort to implement their 
overwhelming desire with the authority 
to act which they think this Government 
possesses. 

We do not want war. We hate war. 
Most of us here have seen the ravages of 
war, and we have seen the devastation 
and the suffering which it has always 
entailed, We do not want these ravages 
and this suffering to come to our shores. 
We believe that this measure offers the 
surest method by which we can avoid 
participation actively in this war and at 
the same time help those nations which 
are heorically grappling with a universal 
enemy to preserve the doctrines of our 
fathers and the aspirations of our own 
hearts. 

This is not a partisan issue. Itis not 
an issue which can or ought to divide 


our people into antagonistic groups., 


The course which we chart is not without 
risk, Our liberties were not won in the 
first instance without risk. Our glorious 
history as a nation has not been written 
in golden letters upon the immortal page 
without risk of life or property or safety. 

Are we less willing to assume those 
risks than were our forefathers? Are 
we cowed into submission by the fear of 
sacrifice or physical discomfort? Are we 
content to see others give up life and 
limb and home and comfort and peace 
itself while we fear to give even a por- 
tion of the wealth with which a generous 
God has blessed us? 

In the midst of these reflections I quote 
that immortal question which Patrick 
Henry posed amid his colleagues in the 
Virginia Convention: 

Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God. 


And may God forbid that either our 
lives or our peace shall be required as a 
sacrifice on the altar of civilization. But 
may He strengthen our wills and fortify 
our determination and speed our wings 
in the dispatch of that aid for which 
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civilization and our own destiny are ap- 
pealing at this hour. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2959) to increase 
the debt limit of the United States, to 
provide for the Federal taxation of fu- 
ture issues of obligations of the United 
States and its instrumentalities, and for 
other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 187. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment, administration, and maintenance of a 
Coast Guard Auxiliary and a Coast Guard 
Reserve; and 

H. R. 2959. An act to increase the debt limit 
of the United States, to provide for the Fed- 
eral taxation of future issues of obligations 
of the United States and its instrumentalities, 
and for other purposes, 

PROMOTION OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1°76) further to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes 

Mr. AUSTIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Gerry Murray 
Aiken Gillette Norris 
Austin Glass Nye 

Bailey Green O'Mahoney 
Ball Guffey Overton 
Bankhead Gurney Pepper 
Barbour Harrison Radciiffe 
Barkley Hatch Reynolds 
Bilbo Hayden Russell 
Bone Herring Schwartz 
Brewster Hill Sheppard 
Brooks Holman Shipstead 
Brown Hughes Smathers 
Bulow Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Bunker Johnson, Colo, Taft 
Burton Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Byrnes Langer Tobey 
Capper Lee Truman 
Caraway Lodge Tunnell 
Chandler Lucas Tydings 
Chavez McCarran Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McFariand Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo. McKellar Wallgren 
Connally McNary Walsh 
Danaher Maloney Wheeler 
Davis Mead White 
Downey Miller Willis 
Ellender Mui dock 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield to me? I 
should like to ask the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] a question, if I may. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly, I yield to the 
Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. TAFT. As I listened to the elo- 
quent address of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky it seemed to me that every argu- 
ment he made might have been just as 
forceful on a resolution to declare war 
against Germany, and I want to ask the 
Senator why, if he believes as he has said 
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he believes, he is not today urging a 
declaration of war against Germany? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in the 
first place, I do not regard it as necessary, 
in order to accomplish the purposes and 
the objectives which I sought to outline, 
that we shall declare war upon Germany 
or that we shall enter the war actively. 
I believe that the course which we are 
recommending here will accomplish the 
purpose for which we are seeking to en- 
act this legislation; and in addition to 
that, even if we had a cause, a specific 
cause, for a declaration of war against 
Germany, it might be doubtful—and I do 
not pose as a military expert, and express 
no opinion upon it—it might be doubtful 
in such event whether our aid to Eng- 
land, or the victims of aggression, would 
be more effective, or as effective as the 
pA which we propose under this legisla- 

on. 

Mr. TAFT. That is to say, the Senator 
says he is not urging the declaration of 
war because in his opinion such a decla- 
ration would be of no value to England? 

Mr. BARKLEY. We cross bridges as 
we reach them. I am not prepared to- 
day, and I would not be prepared today, 
to vote for a declaration of war based 
upon all that I have said in my remarks. 
Whether the time shall ever come when 
that will be advisable and necessary I am 
not a sufficient prophet to foresee. But 
I certainly do not regard the present 
situation as presenting any necessity or 
making any call upon the United States 
actively to enter as a belligerent in this 
war. 

Mr. TAFT. Am I to understand, then, 
that it is the Senator’s position that there 
is really no use in our going to war today? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is one reason. 
That is not the only reason. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to point out 
to the Senator that the gentleman who 
has most recently returned from England 
says that England vitally needs destroy- 
ers. If England vitally needs destroyers, 
why does she not need all our Navy to do 
what she needs destroyers for? Why 
would it not be of real value to England 
for us to declare war today? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ido not propose 1 be 
drawn into a controversy on the question 
of destroyers with the distinguished gen- 
tleman who recently returned from Eng- 
land. Neither am I in a position to say 
whether we can or cannot spare any de- 
stroyers from the Navy of the United 
States. However, the legislation which 
we are proposing places in the hands of 
the President the power to determine the 
character and extent of aid which may 
be rendered to England and, by implica- 
tion, to Greece, China, and other coun- 
tries which may be similarly situated. 

Mr. TAFT. If I correctly understood 
the distinguished Senator, he said that if 
we cannot defeat Hitler by this means in 
Europe, we shall have to defeat him here. 
In other words, he states that it is his 
opinion that unless Hitler is defeated 
now, we must have war afterward. It 
seems to me the logical conclusion from 
that belief must be that we should now 
be at war. I can see no other logical 
conclusion, unless it be true that our en- 
tering the war would be of no aid to 
England. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator thinks 
that the logic of the situation requires a 
declaration of war, he is free to introduce 
a resolution declaring war upon Germany. 

Mr. TAFT. I am trying to make clear 
the Senator’s position. As I understand, 
it is a position in favor of war. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it is not. The 
Senator from Ohio, who is clever at put- 
ting words into the mouths of others, is 
not going to put into my mouth the state- 
ment that I am in favor of war. I am 
opposed to war. I am opposed to the 
United States going into this war. I want 
to see Hitler defeated overseas in order 
that we may not be required to go to war 
against him on this side of the ocean; and 
I believe that the safest and surest way 
to guarantee that result is to assist Eng- 
land and the other countries fighting Hit- 
ler to obtain the materials necessary to 
enable them to defeat him. 

Mr. TAFT. Is not the Senator stating 
just what he stated before, that if the 
way to defeat Hitler is to aid England, 
then the inevitable effect of the fall of the 
English would be war in this country? I 
say that if war is the inevitable result of 
the fall of England, if that means an at- 
tack on the United States, we ought to go 
to war now. That is the only logical, rea- 
sonable conclusion to draw from the 
premises which the Senator has stated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well; go to war 
if the Senator wishes. 

Mr. TAFT. I am asking this ques- 
tion 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to be frank 
with the Senator. I hope he will be 
equally frank in his questions. What I 
am undertaking to say is that those of us 
who support the pending measure be- 
lieve that the safest and surest way for 
the United States not to be compelled to 
be involved in war as a participant is to 
give such aid as will enable the countries 
which are now fighting Hitler to win. I 
cannot be a sufficiently accurate prophet 
to be certain that under no circumstances 
in the future will we go to war; but Iam 
certain that if England wins we shall be 
less likely to be required to go to war than 
if Hitler wins. 

Mr. TAFT. I think that is quite cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not believe that 
England needs any manpower so far as 
the United States is concerned. As Mr. 
Churchill said the other day, so far as he 
can visualize the situation, England does 
not now need manpower from the United 
States, and will not need it in the future. 
What England needs is materials. What 
she needs is resources—airplanes, prob- 
ably antiaircraft guns, and other things 
which I shall not undertake to specify in 
detail. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator under- 
stand that England needs destroyers as 
well as airplanes? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no understand- 
ing about it, because the only evidence I 
have so far on the subject is the state- 
ment of Mr. Willkie, which I should be 
inclined to credit if I were sure of the 
basis upon which he formed his opinion. 
I do not know, as a matter of fact, 
whether England needs destroyers. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Haypven in the chair), Does the Senator 
from Kentucky further yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator feel that 
the logic of his conclusions is that we 
should go to war if such a course would 
be of assistance to England? 

Mr. BARKLEY. So far as I am indi- 
vidually concerned, I shall deal with that 
problem when it arises. It is not my con- 
clusion that we ought to go to war now, 
but it is my fervent hope that we may 
never have to go to war, either in the 
United States or in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, to de- 
clare the policy of the Government is a 
prerogative of the Congress, and to exe- 
cute the policy of the Government is the 
exclusive duty of the Chief Executive. 
If this Nation is prepared to go to war, 
and if it is the policy of this Nation to 
go to war at this time through the reg- 
ular channel by a declaration of war, 
under our frame of government and 
under our theory of politics, Congress 
is the body which has the exclusive 
power and the sole duty to declare that 
war; and when we shall have a resolu- 
tion pertaining to that subject, if ever 
we do, then will be soon enough to dis- 
cuss that question. In my view it is 
wholly irrelevant to the question of 
whether the Congress of the United 
States agrees to the proposal contained 
in House bill 1776, which of itself very 
clearly declares certain major policies 
of the people of the United States which 
shall be executed by the Chief Executive. 
For example, shall all the vast, incom- 
parable resources of the United States 
of America, spiritual as well as material, 
be summoned to the cause of freedom in 
the world when it is in the greatest peril 
that freedom has ever been in? This 
Nation, through its Congress, answers 
that question. Thank God, by House bill 
1776, it answers it in the spirit of the 
year 1776 and answers it emphatically 
in the affirmative. 


Moreover, by this declaration of grand 
policy, we announce a negative policy, 
the policy of the people of this country 
with reference to government. We say, 
in effect, to all the world, “We have no 
faith in Hitler. We are opposed to his 
system of slavery. Therefore we will not 
consent to efforts at a treaty of peace 
while Hitler has the power of dictating 
the terms. No more appeasement for 
us.” 

As a great country whose voice in in- 
ternational affairs was impressive, we 
took part in the negotiations which re- 
sulted in the Munich agreement. I can- 
not repeat verbatim what the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of this country wrote to Hitler 
and to Chamberlain on that occasion, 
but I have before me an extract which 
indicates that at that time this country 
was exhausting every effort toward a 
peaceful settlement of the disturbances 
of the world. The President, in a note to 
Chancelor Hitler, pointed out that the 
United States had no political involve- 
ments” in Europe and “would assume 
no obligations in the conduct of nego- 
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tigations,” but recognized its responsi- 
bility “as a part of a world of neighbors.” 

For 6 months or so we had peace in 
the world. Whether the correspondence 
of President Roosevelt influenced that 
peace materially, history will sometime 
afford the evidence. Today we do not 
know how much effect that correspond- 
ence had upon the appeasement of 1938. 

I wish briefly to recall the record of 
some of the promises of Hitler by which 
we judge his word. In 1934 he said—and 
this is a quotation: 

The assertion that the German Reich plans 
to coerce the Austrian state is absurd and 
cannot be substantiated or proved. 


Of course, he was taking no risks in 
challenging the world to disprove what 
was solely in his mind; but in a short 
time the Nazis invaded and annexed 
Austria. 

On January 30, 1937, Hitler said: 

I do not want to leave any doubt as to 
the following: We look upon bolshevism as 
upon an intolerable danger to the world; we 
shall try to keep this danger away from the 
German people by every means at our com- 
mand. Any treaty links— 


Notice this— 
Any treaty links between Germany and the 
present-day Bolshevist Russia would be with- 
out any value whatsoever. * * * The pe- 
riod of so-called surprises is now over. 


On August 21, 1939, Germany signed 
its pact with Russia. 

On February 20, 1938, Hitler said: 

The Polish state respects the national con- 
ditions in this country, and Danzig and Ger- 
many respect Polish rights. Thus it has been 
possible to find the way to an understand- 
i * + > which has succeeded in re- 
moving all friction between Germany and Po- 
land. 


Yet, on September 1 of the following 
year, the Germans invaded and destroyed 
Poland. 

On September 28, 1938—and, mind you, 
this is about the period to which I have 
adverted—Hitler said: 

The Sudetenland is the last territorial 
claim which I have to make in Europe. I 
have assured Mr. Chamberlain, and I empha- 
size it now, that when this problem is solved 
Germany has no more territorial problems 
in Europe. 


On March 15, 1939, after he had been 
given the Sudetenland, Hitler seized all 
Czechoslovakia; and on March 21 Memel 
was annexed. He is a very reliable man 
to have on your contracts, is he not? 
Would it not be a smart thing for the 
United States of America, right in the 
midst of the issue between freedom and 
slavery, to negotiate a peace between 
Hitler and Britain, in some way inject 
itself as a peacemaker into that quarrel 
and negotiate a peace between them in 
the present situation of the belligerents? 

If we may assume that the terms of 
such a peace would be beneficial to free- 
dom in the world and harmful to the in- 
stitution of slavery in the world, of what 
earthly value would it be, with one party 
to it Hitler and Hitlerism? 

I listened with great benefit to the 
memorable address by the distinguished 
leader of the majority [Mr. BARKLEY] 
in the Senate today, and I follow him 
logically to his conclusion that the peril 
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which we now encounter is a peril that 
involves the world, that the very essence 
of Hitlerism is its dynamic foreign policy 
and the scope of it. It does not en- 
visage Europe federated together or 
united in any other form under the 
hegemony of Germany. Ah, no! From 
the beginning down certainly to Janu- 
ary 29, 1941, the globe was compre- 
hended in this system of totalitarian 
philosophy and collectivist economy, and 
the conquered races of the earth “will 
not be deprived,” he said, “of illiteracy!” 
He will divide up the world so that there 
will be a substratum of society which 
will not bother the upper crust, because 
they will not know enough to do so; 
they will not have spirit enough to do so; 
they will be pacifists. They will be so 
down under the heel of this master race 
that they cannot rise. As someone has 
said, “They will be the gardeners of 
Hitler.” 

The latest thing that I have seen pub- 
lished declaring the scope of this doc- 
trine came direct from headquarters, 
being spoken by Grand Admiral Erich 
Raeder, commander in chief of the Ger- 
man Navy, among other things saying: 

Our fleet will be developed and enlarged 
to a size befitting our world power. It will 
take the protection of German interests in 
the world into its strong hands, and will 
carry the German flag and the German 
name, together with the German merchant 
fleet, over the face of the globe, proclaiming 
the greatness and beauty of our country in 
which the socialism of labor has become a 
reality. 


In consequence of the message of Jan- 
uary 10, 1939, in which the President said 
to the Committee on Military Affairs 
there is a peril to America threatening, 
there is a peril to democracy in the world, 
and it has already affected the Western 
Hemisphere. We ascertained as a fact 
the penetration of the Latin-American 
Republics, with the National Socialist 
dynamic foreign policy in many different 
forms, in the colleges and educational in- 
stitutions of lesser dignity, in the armies 
and navies, in the mercantile associa- 
tions, in such flying systems as exist 
throughout South America. All through 
there was gradually being infiltrated this 
dynamic foreign policy which envisages a 
master race and a subject world. 

No sneers can shake my belief that 
the United States of America is in im- 
minent peril of invasion if Britain falls. 
All that needs happen is to take from 
us the benefit of the British Navy and 
we will be under the threat of inva- 
sion—and that is enough. We do not 
have to be invaded. All we need is the 
threat of invasion to compel us to go 
upon the defensive so swiftly that we 
would have to cash in all our freedom 
and all our economic institutions and 
set up here a competitive totalitarian 
economic system in order to rush prepa- 
rations through with such haste that 
when that threat became a reality we 
would be prepared. 

Talk about going to war today. How 
absurb to ask such a question here. We 
are not ready to declare war on any- 
body; we are not prepared; and the 
principal objective of H. R. 1776 is prep- 
. aration for war or the threat of war, 
or even less than that, preparation for 
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such sanctions of vigor in this country 
that when we come to deal with Hitler 
in the world or with Britain in the 
world, after the cessation of hostilities 
and the resumption of normal trade, our 
voice will speak with leadership and with 
authority. On no hypothesis whatever 
can this country afford to delay its prep- 
aration to the limit. 

I have heard over the radio, in private 
conversation, and even on this floor the 
implication that there is something 
about H. R. 1776 that is perilous to the 
free institutions of this country; I have 
even heard that under this bill the Pres- 
ident of the United States could give 
away the Navy of the United States. 
What absurdity! If there were not writ- 
ten into the bill the obstacles to that 
course in executing the policy written 
into this proposed law, the very eSsence 
of sovereignty forbids it. Was it neces- 
sary to have it written into the Con- 
Stitution of the United States that 
neither Congress, nor the executive de- 
partment, nor the judicial department 
shall destroy the sovereignty of the 
United States? Oh, no! From the be- 
ginning until now—and I hope forever 
hereafter—reason is the spirit of the law. 

We created these institutions in writ- 
ing the Declaration of Independence, the 
Bill of Rights, and the Constitution, not 
in order that we should set forth, pano- 
plied in all their details and character- 
istics all the fundamental rights there 
are; oh, no; the Constitution does not 
purport to say a word about the sover- 
eignty of this country, but it breathes it, 
and any good man who contends that 
Congress can by statute give to the Chief 
Executive the ability and the capacity to 
give away the entire Navy of the United 
States, I think, does not understand the 
institutions of his country. 

I say it is an eternal truth of govern- 
ment that that which is essential, that 
which is necessary, that without which 
sovereignty will perish or be in danger of 
perishing is required under our form of 
government, and any man, be he in office 
or out of office, who undertakes to de- 
stroy that essential to our sovereignty is 
acting contrary to the fundamental law 
upon which we built everything. 

There are other things I have heard 
said about the pending bill. The attempt 
has been made to charge that the bill 
goes beyond the constitutional limita- 
tions of Congress, that it creates power. 
Nonsense, utter nonsense. Congress 
creates no power. When we talk about 
power, we should remember that the peo- 
ple, the inhabitants of this country, are 
the sole source of power, and the only 
place in our system of jurisprudence 
where it will be founc written down is 
the Constitution of the United States. 
There is the reservoir of power, and what 
wc do as a Congress by way of statute 
does not raise a single power. We here 
decide policies; we undertake to express 
the means by which these primary pow- 
ers shall be executed; for example, to lay 
taxes for the common defense. That 
power rises from the people, of course, 
and must so rise, and is written in the 
Constitution. 

To declare war. That power must 
come from the people and does come from 
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the people through the Constitution, and 
it cannot be enlarged or abbreviated by 
anything the Congress can do; no statute 
can touch it. 

To raise armies. That power is given 
by the Constitution to the Congress of 
the United States and not to the Presi- 
dent. 

To provide a navy and to make all laws 
that are necessary to carry these primary 
powers into effect. 

What does that mean? To create new 
powers? Not so. It means to delegate 
here and there, in the most practical and 
useful and beneficial manner, the exercise 
of the functions that are necessary to 
carry into effect these primary powers. 
These primary powers may not be dele- 
gated, Mr. President, but all those powers 
that are below the grade of a primary 
power, all those powers that come up 
from the bottom, clear to the primary 
powers—in other words, all the secondary 
powers—may be delegated, and in most 
cases they must be delegated. There is 
absolutely nothing in this bill except sec- 
ondary powers. There is not in this bill 
the least attempt to delegate a primary 
power. 

What are some of the things? We say, 
Mr. President, it is our exclusive business 
to summon the resources of the country 
for its defense, and it is the President’s 
exclusive business to make use of them. 
All right. Examine the bill. I have done 
so, and have undertaken to put down 
briefly just these categories—and I am 
sure I have not completed the categories 
that could be picked up from the bill. 
These are incidental ministerial powers 
which are properly delegated. The ques- 
tion of policy is a thing about which we 
may fight. That is a thing about which 
we honestly disagree here; but as to 
whether we are violating our duty as 
legislators, as we are charged by a barrage 
of inspired postal cards with doing, my 
answer is that is hokum. 

Lock at these powers: 

Expenditure of money for all the uses 
leading up to the common defense. That 
is in this bill. 

Exchange of benefits with Great Brit- 
ain or any other power whose defense 
Congress says is vital to our own safety 
and security, to be found and declared by 
our agent in that regard, the President of 
the United States. Exchange? There is 
a story in point. It will be recalled that 
after our boys had reached France by a 
miraculous development of transport and 
General Pershing found himself sur- 
rounded by those brave fellows with no 
place to go and no way to get there, he 
made a frantic appeal to the Govern- 
ment in Washington for mules. It was 
impossible to buy mules. Enough mules 
could not be found in America, and they 
could not have been transported there on 
time if they had been found here; but in 
Spain, not far away, were plenty of mules. 
When our representatives went to buy 
Spanish mules they could not be bought 
with gold, but there was one thing that 
Spain needed vitally, because it affected 
her bread supply, and that was ammo- 
nium sulphate to fertilize the soil. By 
reason of the flexibility of powers pos- 
sessed by a President in time of war we 
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were able to make an exchange of ammo- 
nium sulphate for mules. The fact that 
we were able to make it quickly, speedily, 
was of the very essence of the cure of the 
great embarrassment of our Army. That 
is a reason for the flexibility that is 
found in this bill, H. R. 1776. 

Enlistment of people and industries as 
well as armies—that is an incidental 
power, 

Conscription of the brains of industry 
as well as the factories themselves; com- 
mandeering of transportation, communi- 
cation; conserving energy and materials 
and time—these are things that are 
ministerial. 

Coordinating and developing team- 
work; that is, teamwork of every Ameri- 
can, no matter what his employment, no 
matter what his profession, unifying this 
country into one great team. That is a 
ministerial act which can be delegated. 

Determining essential as distinguished 
from nonessential industries and prod- 
ucts, and establishing priorities for the 


essential ones. 
forestalling the 


Controlling prices; 
profiteer, 

Adapting administration of justice to 
a high tempo. 

Balancing supply and demand. 

Reducing America’s surplus fat. 

Controlling employer and employee. 

Salvaging waste manpower and ma- 
terial. 

Integrating production and fabrication. 

Acting as the steward of the battle 
lines, as it were. 

Equipping and animating civil-defense 
organizations in America. 

Here is some evidence of that already, 
and it comes up from the grass roots: 

The cities of America are looking to 
Washington and saying to Washington, 
“What are you doing? If Montreal must 
build air shelters today, why are you 
allowing us to go unprepared? Do you 
think it is a far cry to danger from Mon- 
treal to Boston and New York?” We 
travel that distance in 2 or 3 hours by 
air. Boundary lines, whether fortified or 
not—and we boast of the fact that there 
is not a fortified boundary line between 
ourselves and the Dominion of Canada— 
count not today in the modern form of 
warfare. 

Under these conditions, the future 
being so uncertain as it is, the cities of 
America have made a preliminary report 
to the President for civil defense organ- 
ization and administration in the United 
States which will afford any citizen of 
the United States cause for serious con- 
templation of what confronts us as legis- 
lators of the Federal Government. We 
answer the cities of America by this bill. 
H. R. 1776 will say to the cities of Amer- 
ica, “We have adopted one grand policy 
which we know by test, by actual experi- 
ence in the World War, is right; it is 
right because it does the work; and that 
is, centralization of responsibility and 
decentralization of authority.” That is 
the major policy involved in House Bill 
1776, and we know it—some of us from 
experience, and many of us from listen- 
ing to the not-so-venerable voice of his- 
tory. 

Other pewers that can be and are dele- 
gated in this bill are consolidating the 
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strength of agencies calculated to protect 
this country from sabotage, sedition, es- 
pionage, and other disloyalties. In other 
words, Mr. President, we are not only on 
the defensive from without, but we are 
on the defensive from within; and we go 
forward with the effort of really meta- 
morphosing industrial America for the 
main objective of national defense. It 
takes time. One reason why it takes time 
is that we want to do this in an orderly 
way. We do not want to create the snarls 
of industry that we created in the first 12 
months of the World War. There we 
were, with more centralized responsibility 
to start with on the declaration of war 
on April 6, 1917, than we shall have even 
after the enactment of H. R. 1776. Yet 
this country fell into such terrible confu- 
sion from the fact that there were 20 or 
more different agencies of procurement, 
giving orders and making contracts with 
the same sources of supply, without any 
regard to each other’s priorities or equal 
rights, that the whole system was in 
danger of collapsing, when President Wil- 
son, exercising his power as a war Presi- 
dent, and not by virtue of any statute of 
the United States, gave to Bernard M. 
Baruch the authority of a dictator over 
industry, galvanized the War Industries 
Board into life, and enabled it to be the 
clearing house of all these snarls. What 
appeared like an industrial miracle fol- 
lowed, and I say, after careful study of 
the incident, that it was not merely a 
sequel, it was a consequence of the adap- 
tation of the principle of centralization 
of responsibility and decentralization of 
authority, for the then administration 
picked out the finest men in America, re- 
gardless of any political affiliation, and 
said to one of them, “You shall have 
charge of priorities, and your word shall 
be law. Now, go and do it.” To another 
man they said, “You shall have charge of 
prices, and your word shall be law.” To 
another they said, “You shall have charge 
of transportation, and your word shall 
be law.“ They spread such authority geo- 
graphically over a continent, and they 
had the American people smiling again 
within 30 days. The accomplishment of 
America in 6 months taught us a lesson 
which we should remember forever, that 
is, that whenever this country is engaged 
in war of the modern kind, which lines up 
not merely armies in opposition to each 
other, but lines up the whole industrial 
life and the whole spiritual life and the 
whole economic life of the countries in- 
volved, citizens at home as well as soldiers 
in the ranks—in that form of warfare it 
is of the highest importance that there 
should be a civilian agency supreme over 
military and naval agencies in the pro- 
curement of all industrial materials. 
Could that be done without H. R. 1776? 
I have noted that somewhere someone 
asked the question, “What is there that 
could be done under the pending bill that 
cannot be done now?” One of the 
things is that under the bill, if it shall be 
enacted, the President of the United 
States could appoint a man who would 
be in charge, at the head of such a clear- 
ing house as I have just mentioned. 
Wilson could do it, and did it, because 
we were in war. War had been declared, 
and he was exercising war powers, and 
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took the action by Executive order. The 
present President could not do that. 

I have sent for and examined carefully 
the set-up to date, and it is perfectly 
clear to me that there have been organ- 
ized on paper practically all the different 
Federal agencies which were employed 
effectively during the last 6 months of 
which I have spoken, from March to 
September 1918. All those agencies are 
set up, many of the places filled by men 
today, but they are not really doing busi- 
ness, because they must be galvanized 
into life, they must have authority, which 
they have not, and which they cannot 
have unless we pass House bill 1776 or 
something like it. 

Substitute a two-billion loan for this 
proposal? Where, oh where, would na- 
tional defense be with that kind of a 
solution of the problem? It would be 
utterly futile. It would accomplish just 
one thing—which is necessary, and which 
is readily recognized even by those who 
would substitute that kind of an act for 
the proposed law—that is, it would give 
us time. Undoubtedly it would invig- 
orate Great Britain to some extent, al- 
though it would be much slower and 
more difficult for her to obtain trans- 
ports and munitions and all such things, 
because she would have to begin at 
scratch with this loan of money, whereas 
under the proposed act we could move on 
now and give her some of the goods at 
once, and not keep her waiting. It would 
give us time, because we would get the 
benefit of the protection on the Atlantic 
Ocean by the British Fleet as long as 
Britain was able to stand up and gal- 
lantly fight, as she has done so long 
already, for our cause. No one here will 
deny that it is our cause. Freedom in 
the world would not exist with slavery 
dominating a large share of the earth’s 
surface, such a share as Germany prob- 
ably would dominate if she should 
triumph in this conflict. So time would 
be gained. 

But there is more to this problem. We 
must make the national workshop turn 
out goods at such a rate and of such 
quality and with such service that we 
will be able to afford to Britain effective 
aid to win, and at the same time build 
up our own defenses here on our own soil 
to meet any invader who may come to 
our shores. 

Time is the point. The time is brief 
for us. We must get to work as quickly 
as we can. We must have all the time 
possible converted into moments of pro- 
ductiveness here, and we must have all 
our people straining every energy, and 
all the resources of this country poured 
into the great workshop, in order that we 
may accomplish this high objective of 
ours, which is not merely aiding a neigh- 
bor, a friendly neighbor, with whose insti- 
tutions and principles we have so much 
in common; we have to consider the 
great future, we have to consider the 
generations which will come after us. 

I pause in fear sometimes to think of 
what kind of a civilization would be 
maintained by a race of men and women 
who were the sons and daughters of those 
who would not fight for freedom, but who 
would accept the powerful hegemony of 
a dictator merely because thereby it 
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would be easier for them. Over against 
that I think of the sons and daughters of 
the boys in the R. A. F., and the women 
of Birmingham. Think of that race by 
contrast. 

Mr. President, our objective is nothing 
mediocre. We dare to envisage a world 
in which the principles of freedom shall 
dominate, where the nobility of the in- 
dividual will cause him to rise above the 
great difficulties and hardships with 
which he is surrounded today, and where 
mankind will carve out a civilization 
which will excel in its accomplishment 
any other previous civilization. 

We know the necessity of having free- 
dom and liberty in order to gain the 
achievements of the soul. Freedom is 
the very oxygen of the soul. So we en- 
visage a great goal, a higher plane of 
civilization in the world, in which we 
hope it will be possible some day that 
peace may be maintained, not by the rule 
of force but by the rule of justice. 

Mr. President, I want here and now to 
give thanks publicly and pay a tribute to 
Lord Haldane’s memory for a vision he 
had and which he imparted to an audi- 
ence in Montreal many years ago, in 1913, 
when the British and American and Ca- 
nadian Bar Associations met there. 
There was in attendance a galaxy of 
great statesmen. The then Chief Justice 
of the United States, Mr. Taft, was pres- 
ent. The elder Choate, then in full exer- 
cise of his magnificent powers, was there. 
There was present a lawyer by the name 
of Smith, from Ottawa, who was the 
equal of any of the others. Emile Zola 
was there. Batonnier, of the Paris bar, 
who defended Dreyfus, was there. Lord 
Haldane was there. It was a great sym- 
posium. The mighty intellects and great 
spirits who were there exchanged views, 
and on that occasion Lord Haldane held 
out the hope of such an improvement in 
civilization that nations would discipline 
themselves as individuals do; that na- 
tions, figuratively, would go down the 
street without jostling their neighbors; 
that nations would so discipline them- 
selves that they would not give cause for 
war; and if there arose a difference or a 
disagreement of sufficient importance to 
require settlement, that a method of ar- 
bitration and trial and settlement would 
be adopted. 

No doubt, that is higher ethics. I am 
not so unreal as to believe we are ready 
for it today. No; we are realists. We 
hold fast to these ideals, but at the same 
time we do not forget present conditions. 
We know, Mr. President, that in order to 
preserve in as much of the earth as pos- 
sible the principle of freedom, the United 
States, the greatest leader of thought, the 
greatest producer of wealth, must be 
armed to the teeth, and that her prepa- 
ration must be nothing less than perfect, 
for perfection alone is invulnerable. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, before 
the Senator yields the floor, will he yield 
for one question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly. 

Mr, GILLETTE. In the early part of 
the very magnificent address which the 
Senator has just delivered, he painted a 
very vivid picture of the utter faithless- 
ness of Mr. Hitler, the irresponsible posi- 
tion he occupies as to his pledged word, 
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and, if I correctly understood the Sen- 
ator, he directed attention to the possi- 
bility of our projecting ourselves into a 
situation where we would be sitting at the 
peace table with a man of that kind 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; I did not. 

Mr. GILLETTE. For a negotiated 
peace. 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; I cannot imagine 
the United States of America being in 
this war. I really feel that the product 
of our efforts will be peace; that no army 
of the United States will be in the con- 
flict; and that consequently we will not 
be present at the peace table, and it is 
my concern which arises out of that situ- 
ation which causes me to wish that my 
colleagues would interest themselves in 
trying to bring about public study and 
consideration of what we should insist 
upon as a leader in world affairs—what 
we should insist upon that Britain repre- 
sent for us at that table. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Then it is the Sena- 
tor’s opinion that, even if this bill should 
be passed, and effective aid should be 
rendered under the authority it would 
give, limited as the Senator has outlined, 
we would have no stake in the future of 
the world which would be represented at 
the peace table and in the negotiations 
there? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I fear 
the Senator has reversed me in some 
manner—I do not know how he did it— 
but that is just the opposite of my claim. 
I contend we have so great a stake that 
even though we are not a belligerent we 
must have a representative there looking 
after our thoughts, our ideas, our desires, 
and our interests, and give assurance to 
the world that we will throw the weight 
of our spirituality, of our wealth, of our 
economics, and of our military power, 
which we expect to make the greatest on 
earth, on the side of free institutions; 
that we will cooperate in lifting from the 
trade lanes of the world the system of 
collectivism and barter which puts men 
who work in the factories in the status of 
slaves; that we will help to maintain in 
the world the principle of capitalism as 
an economic system, capitalism adjusted 
so as to be more fair and more just to 
all those who are actors in it, not merely 
at home, but internationally; and, of 
course, what we want to know is, and we 
should know it now as early as possible, 
what is Britain’s position? What will 
Britain do when she comes to the peace 
table? Will she take our advice before 
she negotiates the terms of the peace, or 
will she not? 

That is a simple thing to say. Of 
course there are other things involved. 
But, understand, I do not expect to try 
to have our stake in the peace settlement 
determined today in detail. I could not 
think men are wise enough to do that. 
Neither do I expect to tie it down to an 
alliance or put it into a treaty. 

I have seen enough of the practical 
operation of international friendship that 
rests upon the spirit of the people of the 
two sovereignties concerned to know that 
an exchange of notes is all that is neces- 
sary, if you are armed with eternal truth, 
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if you have agreed upon something that 
is essentially right, I have no doubt that 
we are advancing along the line of spirit- 
ual development in this country to the 
point where we will be able to perceive 
what is right, and that we will throw our 
influence and our very great strength on 
the side of right. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Will the Senator 
yield for one more question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETTE. If I follow the very 
excellent statement made by the Senator, 
if we have this all-important stake at the 
peace table, and a representative at the 
peace table, and are negotiating with 
someone whose word is absolutely worth- 
less, then it is all-essential that it be an 
imposed peace, with power behind it to 
force the imposition? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Ido not know that that 
is an exclusive result of the logic. I see 
that it is one result. That is why I said 
that I am realistic enough to believe that 
we must maintain a perfect defense. We 
must have a military establishment which 
is invincible. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Manoney in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Vermont further yield to 
the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Did not the Senator 
say more than that? Did he not in his 
statement visualize not only a position of 
perfect defense, but a position in which 
we might have the power to force and 
impose a peace? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Oh, yes; but would we 
doso? Idid not advocate such a course. 
I think we can speak softly if we carry a 
big stick. My idea is that the authority 
of our voice in any peace settlement is 
likely to be strong if we are strong in a 
military way; and it is likely to be worth- 
less if we are not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I take it 
from the last statement of the Senator 
that he does not agree with the view of his 
peerless leader, Mr. Willkie, who testified 
the other day before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that if the United States 
so desired, it could impose peace terms 
which would include the restoration of 
Holland, Belgium, Norway, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and possibly Rumania 
and Estonia. 

Does the Senator agree that the United 
States is or ought to be in a position 
to impose regulations as to the division 
of territory around the world? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the 
question involves many things, but I 
think I understand it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The state- 
ment of Mr. Willkie involved many 
things. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I studied Mr. Willkie’s 
statement and his cross-examination 
with great care, and I am of the opinion 
that no such statement was made by him. 

As to the other part of the question, as 
to what I would advocate, certainly I am 
not advocating the imposition of any- 
thing upon anybody at this time. 
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Whether we may have to do so is an- 
other question. I can conceive that such 
a thing may become necessary, but I do 
not think it is necessary today. Even if 
Britain should balk and say to our nego- 
tiators, “No; we will not signify to you 
what our position is on the question of 
trade lanes, the Monroe Doctrine, ori- 
ental policy, or eastern Africa.“ I should 
still say that we should aid Britain just 
the same. Our chief objective is the 
protection of the United States, and we 
want the British Navy at work for us. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
and I are in disagreement on the ques- 
tion of fact as to Mr. Willkie’s testimony. 
That question can easily be settled by 
reference to the record, which I do not 
have in my hand at the moment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What I am 
trying to find out is the Senator’s view 
as to whether the United States, by any 
possibility, could enforce the reestablish- 
ment of the countries to which I have 
referred. Iam certainly as much in sym- 
pathy as anybody could possibly be with 
their reestablishment; but is there any 
way by which we could dictate or im- 
pose such a condition? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Mis- 
souri and I are such close friends that 
we understand each other thoroughly. 
My personal opinion is that if the war 
should end by a truce, or by the defeat 
of Hitler—it makes no difference which— 
Hitler having failed to invade Britain 
and bring Britain to her knees, the effect 
would be that internally the democracies 
would recover themselves. Of course, 
they would have our sympathy and our 
help in every way short of coercion. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. AUSTIN. As such things work 
and have worked before, a party would 
arise which would overturn the present 
regime and again set up a democratic 
government, which might not be exactly 
the same type of democracy as before, 
but which would be an effort to shake off 
the servitude which is imposed upon 
them, which makes Holland little more 
than a flower garden today. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was interested in 
the observation which the Senator made. 
I will say to him that if I permitted my 
emotions and my sympathies to carry 
me away, instead of standing before the 
Senate today and opposing the bill, I 
should not only be in favor of it but I 
should be saying that we ought to go 
over there and go to war. However, I 
try to be realistic about the matter, and 
try not to let my emotions and my sym- 
pathies carry me away. I think it is the 
duty of every Member of the Senate not 
to let his emotions and sympathies sway 
him but to be realistic, and say what is 
for the best interests of the United States 
of America, first, last, and all the time. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator made a 
statement with which I agree if I cor- 
rectly understand him. He said that if 
a truce were to be brought about, or if 
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England were not brought to her knees, 
then the conquered democracies would 
reestablish themselves. I am in thor- 
ough accord with that view. I notice 
that Dorothy Thompson, who a short 
time ago was saying that we ought to 
go over there, that Hitler had won the 
war, and so forth, has changed her tune. 
She is now saying that Hitler has lost 
the revolution. I agree with that view. 

The Senator has been to Europe many 
times, as have some of the others of us, 
and has spent considerable time travel- 
ing over Europe. I am sure he recog- 
nizes the fact that Hitler has lost the 
revolution, and that in the event of a 
truce it would be impossible for him to 
keep the people of Europe under subjec- 
tion. He could not do it, and nobody 
else could do it for any considerable 
length of time by the power of the bay- 
onet, in the case of people who have 
the intelligence possessed by the people 
of Holland, Belgium, and France. It can 
be done in Russia, where there is a great 
mass of ignorant peasants; but intelli- 
gent people cannot be kept in subjection 
by the bayonet. It seems to me that if 
a truce should come about Hitler’s real 
problem would arise. In that event we 
could be of tremendous help in bringing 
about the very thing to which the Sen- 
ator calls attention. By economic pres- 
sure and otherwise we could help rees- 
tablish the oppressed peoples and get 
them away from the serfdom under 
which they now live. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. Morale is a great 
factor. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should be entirely 
and wholeheartedly in favor of such a 
program. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am very glad to have 
that statement from the Senator, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MEAD 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Vermont yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
from Montana has said practically what 
I rose to say. Irrespective of the ques- 
tion of our intervention in this war, and 
irrespective of the possibility of our par- 
ticipating in a dictated peace, there is a 
probability that the Hitler domination 
will fall to pieces of its own weight, just 
as the Napoleonic empire fell to pieces of 
its own weight. Is not that true? Per- 
haps I have stated it crudely. Does the 
Senator have any doubt that the Hitler 
domination is bound to fall to pieces of 
its own weight, irrespective of United 
States intervention and irrespective of 
our attempt to join in a dictated peace? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I once 
thought so, but of late I am beginning to 
think that there is something in the 
Prussian character which will keep that 
dynamic foreign policy operative until it 
is crushed. That is an unpleasant view 
to have to hold on the matter, but that is 
the impression I am gaining. 

Of course, the morale in Napoleon’s 
time, morale compared to matériel, was 
as three is to one. Naturally the morale 
even of Germans of the Prussian type, 
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who have been disappointed time and 
again, to whom promises have been made 
and broken repeatedly, and who are 
suffering the inconveniences of camp life 
on the front, grows less and less strong; 
and I have no doubt that the German 
morale, as affecting the private soldier 
and the officer, has slumped since the 
triumph over France and the occupation 
of France. However, I doubt very much 
if a counterrevolution is on the way. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, of course, the Senator is familiar 
with the fact that Napoleon overran the 
whole of Europe, that he set up his 
brother on the throne of Holland, that 
he set up his brother-in-law on the 
throne of Naples, that at one time he 
had complete control of the European 
Continent from Cadiz to Moscow, that 
he repeatedly overran Prussia and even 
took the trouble to steal Frederick the 
Great’s sword; and yet that Empire, by 
overexpansion and the sapping of morale, 
went to pieces so suddenly that the sud- 
denness of its disintegration shocked the 
world. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. On the contrary, 
from my reading of history I remember 
that what is now called Germany was 
once a mass of principalities divided into 
small groups and disunited, and that it 
took a tremendous diplomatic effort on 
the part of Bismarck, as well as the stir- 
ring up of a war in which Napoleon III 
was brought in as a factor, to unite those 
duchies and principalities into what is 
Germany. However, they have stuck to- 
gether ever since, they have been to- 
gether in a united business, and I think 
they are dominated by the Prussians, 
That is my impression. 

Mr. WHEELER. 


8 Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was called out of 
the Chamber and did not hear all the 
Senator’s speech. May I ask if the Sen- 
ator thinks this bill is synonymous with 
aid to Britain? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Why, no. This bill, so 
far as aid goes, is mutual. It is just as 
much aid to the United States as aid to 
Britain. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course I have to 
disagree violently with that view. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I understand; but that 
is a response to the Senator’s question. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think it isa 
response to my question, to be perfectly 
frank about it. I have no objection to 
the Senator’s expressing his views, of 
course. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Then I should have to 
say, “No.” 

Mr. WHEELER. Very well. May I 
ask if there is anything in this bill that 
gives the President power to do any more 
than he has already done in aid of 
Britain? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me ask if the 
further aid which the President could 
give to Britain would not be that he 
could commit acts of war, which he could 
not do without the bill? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator says, 
Not at all“? 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Not at all. Since the 
Senator is asking questions, will he him- 
self consent to answer a question? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; I shall be happy 
to do so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. What act of war is by 
this bill vested in the President? 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me call attention 
to what happened in France. I think 
the Senator may be familiar with it, but 
under the French Constitution, the law 
of the 16th of July, 1875, article 9, it was 
provided: 

The President of the Republic shall not 
declare war without previous consent of the 
two Houses. 


Under that law, Premier Daladier was 
given full powers—for what? For the 
defense of the country; and for the de- 
fense of the country he took the country 
into war. 

Let me call attention to the similarity. 
The so-called full powers granted to 
Premier Daladier by the Parliament on 
the 19th of March 1939 are shown by the 
Journal Officiel de la Republique Fran- 
caise for the 20th of March 1939 (p. 3646). 
I do not happen to have the quotation 
before me right now, but I have it in my 
office; and I am quite sure I am quoting 
it correctly. He was granted powers for 
a very limited time for the defense of 
the country; and he was to report to the 
Parliament exactly as we are providing 
in this bill. No declaration of war was 
ever adopted by the two Houses of France. 
The French President never signed any 
declaration of war; Premier Daladier 
never signed any declaration of war, and 
up to the present moment there has never 
been any declaration of war; but under 
the law granting him the power of de- 
fense of his country, that was interpreted 
by him as the power to take his country 
into war. 

So I am saying to the Senator that 
under this bill, and according to the 
interpretation laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case 
of Wright Bros. against United States, 
with which the Senator is familiar, it 
would be held that a delegation of power 
such as we would be giving the President 
by the terms of this bill would be suffi- 
cient authority for him, in the face of 
international law, to do things which 
under international law would be con- 
sidered acts of war. 

I submit to the Senator this question: 
Does he think for one moment that at 
the present time the President has au- 
thority under our Constitution to wage a 
war without a declaration of war by the 
Congress of the United States? 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is a very big intro- 
duction. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; that is a ques- 
tion. Does the Senator think the Presi- 
dent of the United States has such 
power? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let us c'spose of the 
introduction with just one statement that 
I should first like to have in the RECORD. 

Mr. WHEELER. Very well. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want to keep the 
Recorp straight, 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; of course. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The introduction to 
the question is a violation of the ancient 
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maxim res inter alios acta. That is 
wholly another and different case. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not agree with 
the Senator. Before I get through I shall 
call the attention of the Senate to ex- 
actly what was done in France. The 
Premier of France was given dictatorial 
powers—what for? ‘The defense of the 
country. But under such powers the 
Premier of France guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of Poland, and he took his 
country to war. The French people did 
not give the power to guarantee the in- 
dependence of Poland; they did not give 
him power to take the country to war. 
They gave him power to defend his own 
country. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Why does not the Sen- 
ator speak about the unfortunate atti- 
tude of the inhabitants of France who 
had succumbed to the doctrine of paci- 
fism, and who believed that they were 
safe and secure to such a degree that 
they failed to do what we are doing, and 
failed to prepare to defend themselves? 
That is the important thing. 

Mr. WHEELER. Iam glad to answer 
the Senator’s question. Let me say to 
the Senator that I called attention the 
other day to the fact that in the United 
States today we have not a single, soli- 
tary airplane that is fit or that is suf- 
ficiently modernized for combat service 
in Europe. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Who tells us this most 
accurately, those who are engaged in the 
production of planes or those who get 
their knowledge and information from 
those sources? I am informed by those 
who know that we increased our produc- 
tion of military planes in the last month 
by approximately 350 planes compared to 
the production of the previous month; 
that is to say, it was as 750 to 1,100 or 
something like that. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is talk- 
ing about an entirely different thing. I 
do not want to have the Senator lead 
me astray. What I am saying to the 
Senator now is that if there is any 
question about the accuracy of my state- 
ment with reference to our being unpre- 
pared to enter the war at this time, I 
challenge the Committee on Military 
Affairs or the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to call before it not the Secretary 
of War, not the Secretary of the Navy, 
but the head of the departments down 
below, and let them tell what deplorable 
condition the Army and the Navy are in 
at the present time with referenec to 
airplanes, with reference to ships, with 
reference to everything else, and par- 
ticularly with reference to powder. 

It is not necessary to take my state- 
ment. I am not challenging the Sen- 
ator. I am simply saying that I chal- 
lenge the committees to call before them 
the proper officers and let them tell the 
story and make it public. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I accept 
the challenge, of course, and I am very 
glad to have this much stimulation to the 
country. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thought the Sena- 
tor would be glad. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will work with the 
Senator from Montana along that line. 

Mr. WHEELER, That is fine. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. We are pulling together, 
and when he and I pull together we get 
somewhere. 

Mr. WHEELER. We always have done 


80. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I should like to start on 
the assumption we are wholly unpre- 
pared, because I think on that assump- 
tion, starting from scratch, we can show 
the world a miracle, if we pass H. R. 1776. 

Mr. WHEELER, What has that got to 
do with our defense? Is there anything 
in this piece of legislation having to do 
with that? I ask the Senator to point 
out anything in this measure that in the 
slightest degree aids our defense, 

Mr, AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator tell 


_me what it is? 


Mr. AUSTIN. The whole bill, 

Mr. WHEELER. Call my attention to 
one paragraph. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Has the Senator been 
present throughout my discussion? I do 
oat think he heard what I said about 

at. 

Mr. WHEELER. I did not, but I ask 
the Senator now to point out one line or 
one paragraph where there is anything 
in the bill to aid our defense. If we are 
talking about British defense, that is one 
thing; but if we are talking about the 
defense of the United States, that is an- 
other thing. I am asking about the de- 
fense of the United States as distin- 
guished from the defense of Great Brit- 
ain or any other country, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the Senator let me 
answer? 

Mr, WHEELER. I will be very glad to. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will say that every 
line—not one line, not one word, but 
every line in the bill—has in it something 
that helps the orderly production of mili- 
tary materials in the United States. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Wait until I have con- 
cluded the answer. This is no laughing 
matter. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I will say it is 
not, and that is the reason I do not like 
to see the Senator laugh when I ask him 
a question. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The story of production 
in America is very vividly set forth in 
the history of the World War. We were 
under war powers then, and we had all 
the energy that was derived from the 
absolutism which the President exer- 
cises in time of war. But, notwithstand- 
ing that, for 12 months we made a mess 
of industrial America. Then what hap- 
pened? That happened which I hope to 
see happen under the powers of this bill, 
the concentration in Bernard Baruch and 
a civilian agency of supreme control over 
military procurement and disposal. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator 
mean to stand upon this floor and tell 
me and tell the Senate that we cannot 
have that without this bill? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do say so. 

Mr. WHEELER. In the first place, 
what is needed to get production is ap- 
propriations by the Congress, and the 
Congress of the United States has not 
refused the President—— 
gar’ AUSTIN. I am not talking about 

at. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Wait a moment; I 
am. I am saying that the production of 
the United States depends entirely upon 
the amount of money that is appro- 
priated by the Congress of the United 
States, and then upon its effective ad- 
ministration and use. We have Mr. 
Knudsen, and, of course, Sidney Hill- 
man. What more could the Senator 
ask for than to have Sidney Hillman and 
Knudsen handling defense? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont would have one man; that is what 
he would have. 

Mr. WHEELER. I agree with the Sen- 
ator, but the President has already ap- 
pointed Sidney Hillman. He would have 


the power under this bill; he has the 


power now. 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; he has not. 

Mr. WHEELER. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. The President of the United 
States can appoint one man today or 
tomorrow or next week, and say to him, 
“I want you to take charge of this.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; he has not any 
such authority, and he will not have it 
until this bill is passed. 

Mr. WHEELER. He has done it with- 
out authority, then. 

Mr. AUSTIN. No. I have the paper 
set-up; I know what it is; but it is not 
working, and it is not working because 
there is not the life in it that is necessary 
to make it function. 

Mr.WHEELER. The Senator does not 
mean to say that Mr. Knudsen is not effi- 
cient and that Sidney Hillman is not 
efficient; he certainly would not say that 
as to one of the greatest producers of the 
world? ' 

Mr. AUSTIN. I would not use my 
office, in the security that is afforded by 
that office, to speak about men in that 
way. I do not do that. I am saying 
that the bill itself contains the authority 
which does not exist in any other act. 
Search them through. I have done so 
and I know. Take the Overman Act 
which existed in 1918. That was limited 
to the then existing war, and it expired 
with that war. Take the Reorganization 
Act by which the President created cer- 
tain bureaus. That act expired January 
20, 1941. Then take the Pittman Act, 
which relates to the Americas. It does 
not have anything to do with the Eastern 
Hemisphere. It does not allow the repair 
or the building or exchanging of vessels 
or anything of that kind outside the 
Western Hemisphere. We may take the 
National Defense Act, section 9, I believe, 
it is, which corresponds to section 120 of 
the old National Defense Act of 1916 and 
permits the making of contracts which 
shall have the effect of orders and have 
priority. Who can make those and who 
can exercise the power of commandeer- 
ing? Not a civilian agency, but the Sec- 
retary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy, no others. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. Under what statutory au- 
thority do Mr, Knudsen and Mr. Hillman 
now operate within the orbit of their 
activities? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The appropriation act 
Passed during the World War contained 
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legislation—I cannot quote it exactly— 
which permitted the setting up of a 
council of national defense; the council 
of national defense could create an ad- 
visory committee, and the council of na- 
tional defense and the advisory commit- 
tee to the council of national defense 
could divide themselves into innumerable 
other committees, and among them there 
has been set up altogether—I will give 
the number to the Senator in a moment 
and afford him an accurate answer. 

Mr. BONE. I am interested in what 
limits are imposed by statute or the reg- 
ulations under the statute on the powers 
that Mr. Knudsen or Mr. Hillman might 
exercise. If they have come into exist- 
ence by virtue of some statute, is there a 
limit on their activities and their powers 
under the statute? 

Mr. AUSTIN. They have no author- 
ity; there is no authority of law for those 
men to fix prices, to establish priorities, 
to command a factory to give up some of 
its business in the interest of conserva- 
tion and the filling of orders for the na- 
tional defense. None of those powers 
that were found necessary during the 
World War in order to speed preparation 
in order to accommodate the national 
defense in 6 months remains; they are 
all dead. They died with the World War 
and none of them remain. They existed 
then principally by virtue of the war 
powers of the President and were created 
by Executive order. The Senator will 
hunt in vain for statutes which created 
many of those powers. Some of them he 
will find. He will find the conservation 
of food covered by statute; he will find 
the rationing of coal covered by statute, 
and so on. There were certain such 
Statutes, but they are gone. 

Mr. BONE. What are the provisions 
of the National Defense Act which is now 
in force and has been since it was adopt- 
ed in 1920, I think, which contained very 
broad provisions and a broad grant of 
power? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; that is section 120, 
and I will tell the Senator what it pro- 
vides, in effect. It is in time of war, or the 
imminence of war, that the President 
may have these powers—that is, through 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy to make contracts for the pro- 
curement of war supplies, and so forth, 
and so forth, which shall have the effect 
of orders. 

That was section 120 of the National 
Defense Act. Then in our work at the 
last session we engrafted on the Selective 
Service and Training Act a section taking 
over section 120, with two remarkable 
changes in it. One was deleting the 
words “in time of war or the imminence 
of war,” which made the section apply to 
the present conditions, leaving it without 
any such limitation. The other was the 
last clause in it. Let me show it to the 
Senator. It partly explains why the en- 
actment of House bill 1776 is necessary. 
This clause was not taken over. The rea- 
son why it was not may be because I had 
already submitted a resolution which 
would create a board or an authority of a 
civilian character, nonpartisan, to take 
on the work of speeding up production. 
That was not agreed to. Congress also 
rejected this language, which was in the 
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National Defense Act of 1916, and is the 
last paragraph, of section 120, reading 
as follows: 

The President is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to appoint a Board on Mobiliza- 
tion of Industries Essential for Military Pre- 
paredness, nonpartisan in character, and to 
take all necessary steps to provide for such 
clerical assistance as he may deem necessary 
to organize and coordinate the work herein- 
before described. 


That is gone. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator now come back and read me 
the provisions of the pending bill which 
give the President power to take over 
industry or to fix prices? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have said I would 
take the whole bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. But that is a gen- 
eral term. Cannot the Senator call my 
attention to one paragraph in the bill 
which gives the President power to take 
over industry or to fix prices? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; I can. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask the question 
because if it is in this bill I think it 
would be interesting to the country to 
know it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it seems to me there is a limit to 
rational conduct in a debate in the 
United States Senate. Beyond that I 
am willing to go on occasion, but I am 
not going to be led very far beyond it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator 
think I am leading him far? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The idea that the 
Senator from Montana himself cannot 
read the bill is rather a violent one, in 
my estimation. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have read the bill, 
but I cannot find in it the specific provi- 
sions to which the Senator refers, I 
take it that the Senator does not agree 
with the statement made a short time 
ago by an eminent person that the 
President already has power to take over 
Henry Ford’s business. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from 
Montana may take it any way he likes. 
I do not ordinarily conduct my own 
views by agreeing with somebody or dis- 
agreeing with somebody. That gets no- 
where with me. I suppose I have the 
same infirmity of the illusion of the 
great name that others have, and I rec- 
ognize that that is a fallacy of logic 
into which I may fall at any moment. 
If the Senator has the name of some 
great authority he wants to cite to per- 
suade me to agree with him, I will take 
it into account. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not any great 
authority, except a newspaper clipping 
in which somebody stated the other day 
that the President could take over Henry 
Ford’s business now. Of course, if that 
could be done, it would not be necessary 
to pass this bill, but I do not see any- 
thing in this bill which authorizes it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I saw by the Recorp 
that another distinguished person did 
not see in this bill anything that had 
to do with local development, speeding 
up manufacturing, and so forth. If the 
Senator will give me time, I will read 
him some of the things to which I refer. 
They are numerous. 
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Section 3 (a) is the first place I find: 


Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law— 


Which is significant—— 

Mr. WHEELER. That is true; it is 
very significant. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I continue reading: 


Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the President may, from time 
to time, when he deems it in the interest 
of national defense— 


That is another policy which the Con- 
gress declares— 
to the extent to which funds are made 
available— 


And that is a limitation— 


or contracts are from time to time author- 
ized by Congress— 


That is another limitation— 
authorize— 


Whom? Not just the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, as 
stated in section 120 of the National 
Defense Act, and as stated in section 9 of 
the Selective Training and Service Act, 
but somebody else, and that is the sig- 
nificant broadening factor in the bill; 
and that other person is— 


or the head of any other department or 
agency of the Government. 


In other words, the President may 
galvanize into activity, into life, O. P. M., 
or the Advisory Board, or any other of 
the paper bodies that are set up, and 
a list of which I ask to have inserted 
in the Record; and this is the only law 
there will be, up to date, by which he 
can do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the list referred to by the 
Senator will be printed in the Recorp. 

The list is as follows: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER ESTABLISHING THE OFFICE OF 
PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT IN THE EXECUTIVE 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT AND DEFINING ITS 
FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES 2 
By virtue of the authority vested in me by 

the Constitution and the statutes, and in 
order to define further the functions and 
duties of the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment with respect to the national emergency 
as declared by the President to exist on Sep- 
tember 8, 1939, and to increase production for 
the national defense through mobilization of 
material resources and the industrial facili- 
ties of the Nation, it is hereby ordered: 

1. There shall be in the Office for Emer- 
gency Management of the Executive Office of 
the President an Office of Production Man- 
agement, which shall consist of (1) a Direc- 
tor General, and (2) an Associate Director 
General, each to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, (3) the Secretary of War, and (4) the 
Secretary of the Navy. The members shall 
serve as such without compensation, but 
shall be entitled to actual and necessary 
transportation, subsistence, and other ex- 
penses incidental to the performance of their 
duties. 

2. With such advice and assistance as it 
may require from other departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, and 
subject to such regulations or directions as 
the President may from time to time pre- 
scribe, and subject further to the general 
policy that the Departments of War and Navy 
and other departments and agencies of the 
Government will be utilized to the maximum 
extent compatible with efficiency, the Office 
of Production Management shall: 
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a. Formulate and execute in the public in- 
terest all measures needful and appropriate 
in order (1) to increase, accelerate, and regu- 
late the production and supply of materials, 
articles, and equipment and the provision of 
emergency plant facilities and services re- 
quired for the national defense; and (2) to 
insure effective coordination of those activi- 
ties of the several departments, corporations, 
and other agencies of the Government which 
are directly concerned therewith. 

b. Survey, analyze, and summarize for pur- 
poses of coordination the stated requirements 
of the War and Navy and other departments 
and agencies of the Government, and of 
foreign governments for materials, articles, 
and equipment needed for defense. 

c. Advice with respect to the plans and 
schedules of the various departments and 
agencies for the purchase of materials, arti- 
cles, and equipment required for defense, to 
coordinate the placement of major defense 
orders and contracts and to keep informed of 
the progress of the various programs of pro- 
duction and supply. 

d. Plan and take all lawful steps necessary 
to assure the provision of an adequate supply 
of raw materials essential to the production 
of finished products needed for defense. 

e. Formulate plans for the mobilization for 
defense of the production facilities of the 
Nation and to take all lawful action necessary 
to carry out such plans. 

f. Determine the adequacy of existing pro- 
duction facilities and to assure their maxi- 
mum use; and, when necessary, to stimulate 
and plan the creation of such additional 
facilities and sources of production and sup- 
ply as may be essential to increase and expe- 
dite defense production. 

g. Determine when, to what extent, and 
in what manner priorities shall be accorded 
to deliveries of material as provided in sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the act entitled “An act to 
expedite national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 28, 1940. Deliveries of 
material shall take priority, as provided in 
said act, in accordance with such determina- 
tions and the orders issued in pursuance 
thereof by the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. 

h. Perform the functions and exercise the 
authorities vested in the President by sec- 
tion 9 of the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940. 

i, Serve as the liaison and channel of com- 
munication between the Advisory Commis- 
sion to the Council of National Defense and 
the Departments of War and Navy with re- 
spect to the duties imposed upon the Com- 
mission by the following-named acts, and 
with respect to all other matters pertaining 
to defense purchasing and production: Pub- 
lic, Nos. 667, 781, 800, and 801, and Public 
Resolution No. 95, Seventy-sixth Congress. 
J. Perform such other functions as the Pres- 
ident may from time to time assign or dele- 
gate to it. 

3. The Director General, in association with 
the Associate Director General, and serving 
under the direction and supervision of the 
President, shall discharge and perform the 
administrative responsibilities and duties re- 
quired to carry out the functions specified 
In paragraph 2, subject to and in conformity 
with the policies and regulations (not incon- 
sistent with such regulations as may be issued 
by the President) prescribed by the Office of 
Production Management. 

4. There shall be within the Office of Pro- 
duction Management the following and such 
other operating divisions as the President 
may from time to time determine: 

a. A Division of Production. 

b. A Division of Purchases. 

c. A Division of Priorities. 

Each division of the Office of Production 
Management shall be in charge of a director 
appointed by the Office of Production Man- 
agement with the approval of the President. 
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5. There shall be within the Office of Pro- 
duction Management a Priorities Board com- 
posed of six members, A chairman and three 
other members shall be appointed or desig- 
nated by the President; the Director General 
and Associate Director General shall be mem- 
bers, ex officio. The Priorities Board shall 
serve as an advisory body and, from time to 
time as may be required by the Office of 
Production Management, shall make findings 
and submit recommendations with respect 
to the establishment of priorities, the placing 
of mandatory orders, the assignment of pref- 
erence ratings, the allocation of deliveries, 
and other related matters. In making its 
findings and recommendations, the Priorities 
Board shall take into account general social 
and economic considerations and the effect 
the proposed actions would have upon the 
civilian population, 

6. Within the limits of such funds as may 
be allocated to it by the President on the 
recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Office of Production Management may 
employ necessary personnel and make pro- 
vision for the necessary supplies, facilities, 
and services. However, the Office of Produc- 
tion Management shall use insofar as prac- 
ticable such statistical, informational, fiscal, 
personnel, and other general business serv- 
ices and facilities as may be made available 
through the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment or other agencies of the Government. 

7. Executive Order No. 8,572 of October 21, 
1940, as amended by Executive Order No. 8,612 
of December 15, 1940, is revoked. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Wuire House, January 7, 1941. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER FURTHER DEFINING THE 
STATUS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE FOR 
EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 


Whereas Executive Order No. 8,248, dated 
September 8, 1939, provides, in part, as 
follows: 

“There shall be within the Executive Office 
of the President the following principal 
divisions, namely: (1) The White House 
Office, (2) the Bureau of the Budget, (3) the 
National Resources Planning Board, (4) the 
Liaison Office for Personnel Management, 
(5) the Office of Government Reports, and 
(6) in the event of a national emergency, or 
threat of a national emergency, such office 
for emergency management as the President 
shall determine;” and 

Whereas the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment was formally established by adminis- 
trative order of May 25, 1940, and it is 
deemed advisable to modify the said order 
and further define the duties and functions 
of the said office: Now therefore 

By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and the Statutes, and 
in pursuance of Part I of the aforesaid Execu- 
tive order of September 8, 1939, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

“1. The Office for Emergency Management 
shall have the following duties and functions: 

“(a) To advise and assist the President in 
the discharge of extraordinary responsibilities 
imposed upon him by any emergency arising 
out of war, the threat of war, imminence of 
war, flood, drought, or other condition 
threatening the public peace or safety. 

“(b) To serve as a division of the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, with such sub- 
divisions as may be required, through which 
the President, during any emergency, may 
coordinate and supervise and, in appropriate 
cases, direct the activities of agencies, public 
or private, in relation thereto. 

“(c) To serve as a channel of communica- 
tion between such agencies and the Presi- 
dent concerning emergency activities, to keep 
the President currently advised of their 
progress, to assemble and analyze informa- 
tion concerning additional measures that 
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should be taken, and to assist in the prepara- 
tion of recommendations for any necessary 
legislation. 

“(d) To provide and maintain liaison dur- 
ing any such emergency with other divisions 
of the Executive Office of the President and 
with other agencies, public or private, for 
the purpose of bringing about maximum 
utilization and coordination of their services 
and facilities. 

“(e) To advise and assist the President 
upon or before termination of any such emer- 
gency with respect to any measures that may 
be needful to facilitate a restoration of nor- 
mal administrative relations and to amelio- 
rate the consequences of the emergency. 

“(f) To perform such other duties and 
functions with respect to any such emergency 
as the President may from time to time 
direct. 

“2. The work and activities of the follow- 
ing-named agencies, and such other agencies 
as the President may from time to time desig- 
nate, shall be coordinated in and through the 
Office for Emergency Management under the 
direction and supervision of the President: 

“(a) The Council of National Defense, the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and all subordinate bodies and 
agents of the Council and Commission. 

“(b) Defense Communications Board. 

„e) Office of Production Management (to 
be created immediately hereafter). 

“3, Provision may be made in the Office for 
Emergency Management for liaison facilities 
and for the maintenance of routine office 
services required in the conduct of the work 
and activities of the agencies coordinated 
through or established in the Office for Emer- 
gency Management. 

“4. Any provisions of the administrative 
order of May 25, 1940, establishing the Office 
for Emergency Management inconsistent 
with this order are hereby superseded by 
this order.” 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Warre House, January 7, 1941. 


ORDER OF THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
REVOKING AN ORDER CREATING THE OFFICE FOR 
THE COORDINATION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
PURCHASES 
The order of the Council of National De- 

tense heretofore approved on June 27, 1940, 

establishing the Office for the Coordination 

of National Defense Purchases and appoint- 
ing a Coordinator of National Defense Pur- 
chases is hereby revoked. All records of the 
said board shall be made available to the 
Executive Office of the President, to the end 
that any unfinished business may be taken 
over and carried on in that Office. This 
order shall take effect when approved by 
the President, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 
FRANK KNOX, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
HaroLp L. ICKES, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
C aun R. WIcKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Jesse H. JONES, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
FRANCES PERKINS, 
Secretary of Labor. 


Approved: 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tue Wuire House, January 7, 1941. 


ORDER OP THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
REVOKING AN ORDER ESTABLISHING A PRIOR- 
ITIES BOARD 
The order of the Council of National De- 

fense heretofore approved on October 18, 

1940, establishing a Priorities Board is hereby 

revoked. All records of the said Board shall 

be made available to the Executive Office of 
the President, to the end that any unfinished 
business may be taken over and carried on 
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in that Office. This order shall take effect 
when approved by the President. 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 
FRANK Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
HAROLD L. ICKES, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
JESSE H. JONES, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
FRANCES PERKINS, 
Secretary of Labor. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, January 7, 1941. 


Mr. WHEELER. The Senator did not 
read the entire paragraph. Let me see if 
I understand it, because the Senator left 
off, it seemed to me, at a vital point. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let me finish my an- 
swer. I do not care to have that kind of 
a trick played on me. I have been in a 
forum other than the forum of the United 
States Senate enough so that no exami- 
ner will get away with that. 

Mr. WHEELER. Iam sorry the Sena- 
tor thinks I am trying to play a trick on 
him. . 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is the effect of it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Why, of course not. 
I am amazed at the Senator. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I did not 
omit reading further because I was try- 
ing to obscure what follows. I undertook 
to point up what I had read. If the Sena- 
tor insists on my reading the entire sec- 
tion, I will continue to do it, What fol- 
lows is this 

Mr. WHEELER. Pardon me. Let me 
say to the Senator that I had no idea of 
intimating that the Senator did it de- 
liberately, for the purpose of deceiving 
me or anybody else. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I hope not. 

Mr. WHEELER. I would not think of 
doing that. I thought the Senator knew 
I had entirely too high a regard for his 
honesty and integrity to think for one 
moment that he was doing it for that 
purpose. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will now continue, Mr. 
President. I will go back in order to get 
the context: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the President may, from time to 
time, when he deems it in the interest of na- 
tional defense, * * * authorize the Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or 
the head of any other department or agency 
of the Government— 

(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories, 
and shipyards under their jurisdiction, or 
otherwise procure, any defense article for the 
government of any country whose defense the 
President deems vital to the defense of the 
United States. 


Let me digress there long enough to 
make this interpretation of that sentence: 
By speeding up production in this country 
to aid Britain, for example, immediately 
we increase the capacity of the factories, 
we multiply the number of facilities, we 
summon the expert workmen and labor- 
ers, and we develop a going concern so 
that at any time we want the product 
of the factory for our own defense, im- 
mediately or hereafter, we shall have the 
facility made more effective and more 
productive by virtue of section 1. 

Now we come to section 2. 


Approved. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, would 
the Senator mind an interruption there? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the President of 
the United States or the Congress of the 
United States and the administration 
cannot at this particular time have the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy do these things, the only other 
change, it seems to me, is the insertion 
of the words “or the head of any other 
department or agency of the Govern- 
ment”; but the President today may have 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy “manufacture in arsenals, fac- 
tories, and shipyards under their juris- 
diction, or otherwise procure, any defense 
article” for the Government of the United 
States. There cannot be any question 
about that, can there? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No. 

Mr. WHEELER. So that he may do, so 
far as the defense of the United States 
and purchasing for the United States is 
concerned, any of these things. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Not any of these things. 
He may do these things only through the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy. There is quite a difference. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator will 
pardon me, of course the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy are 
under the jurisdiction of the President of 
the United States. They are his agents, 
and anything he tells them to do in the 
way of procuring or manufacturing any- 
thing that is necessary for the defense 
of the country they will do. It is pro- 
vided that they can— 
manufacture in arsenals, factories, and ship- 
yards under their jurisdiction, or otherwise 


procure, any defense article for the govern- 
ment— 


Not of this country, but— 


for the government of any country whose 
defense the President deems vital to the de- 
fense of the United States. 


Mr. AUSTIN. That is correct. I feel 
sure the Senator knows that that extends 
the power which was created in the Pitt- 
man Act beyond the Western Hemisphere. 
Does the Senator realize that? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. The difference 
between the Senator and myself is, then, 
that his idea is that giving the President 
the power to manufacture these things 
for other nations is going to enlarge our 
production and eventually aid our own 
defense. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is true. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, that is 
where the Senator and I disagree about 
the powers which should be extended to 
the President of the United States, with 
reference to giving him the power, with- 
out any limitation at all, to give to any 
country anything he desires to give of 
our defense materials, or anything which 
may be produced in the future. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I realize that is the 
difference. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is the point of 
difference between us. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I realize that. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. A good many times dur- 
ing the last month I have heard this bill 
discussed over the radio and in other 
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forums, and certain individuals who may 
be honest and sincere, and other indi- 
viduals who sometimes seem to be not 
quite so sincere, but somewhat demagogic 
on the question, have constantly decried 
the delegation of power to the President, 
contending that it would, if passed, make 
him a complete dictator over this country. 

I wish the able Senator would elabo- 
rate or expand a little more upon that 
theory, for my benefit, and for the benefit 
of other Members of the Senate. If 
there is anything in the bill which would 
absolutely make the President of the 
United States a complete dictator over 
this country, and which would change our 
form of government from the democracy 
we are at the present time to a dictator- 
ship, I wish to know where it is and how it 
reads, 

Mr. AUSTIN. I wish I could find my 
papers; I have them marked so that I 
could easily and quickly refer to the point 
raised, but in some way I have mislaid 
them. My opinion is that there are cer- 
tain delegations of duty here which nor- 
mally are exercised, and properly exer- 
cised, by the Congress, but the general 
purpose is, first, that we are for the ut- 
most preparation against any threat we 
may meet. We decide that. When we 
vote on the bill, we declare that policy. 

We have ordered out the National 
Guard, we have set in motion a draft law 
by which we shall obtain 1,200,000 men 
in the first 12 months. Once we have 
done our duty in respect of creating that 
army, we are done, except for providing 
the money, making the appropriations. 
We cannot say where that army shall be, 
we cannot say what it will do. The 
President of the United States has the 
duty of doing those things, and nothing 
we can add by way of statute will change 
his authority either upward or down- 
ward. He will be Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, and if we should 
make a declaration that we wish he 
would not convoy vessels, it would not 
amount to anything. Why? Because 
under our frame of government we be- 
lieve in having one man Commander in 
Chief of the Navy, and we give him 
authority, as well as responsibility, over 
the movements of the Navy. Subject to 
the constitutional limitations that he 
shall not destroy our sovereignty, shall 
not turn the Navy against us, shall not 
dispose of the Navy in such a way as to 
destroy our sovereignty, and other limi- 
tations of like character, Congress can- 
not interfere with him. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I had not quite finished 
answering the question of the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. WHEELER. Very well; I shall 
wait. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Those are merely illus- 
trative of the point that in the main the 
bill determines the general policy, and in 
respect of the execution of the policy it 
turns it over to the President, and we 
have not added anything to his consti- 
tutional powers at all. We cannot do so. 
We cannot if we try, and we have not 
tried. 

Mr. LUCAS and Mr. WHEELER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think I should permit 
the Senator from Illinois to conclude his 
questioning. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate what the 
Senator has said, and I followed him 
very closely in the earlier part of his 
statement made in the Senate. What I 
am rather anxious to obtain from the 
Senator is a categorical answer to the 
question whether he believes that the 
delegations in the bill at the present time 
are such that we delegate to the Presi- 
dent of the United States power sufficient 
to make him a dictator over this country. 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; of course not. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator will par- 
don me, that is the constant reverbera- 
tion we are hearing throughout the 
country. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let us take the bill 
itself. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate that; but I 
am laying this before the Senator for 
what it is worth, because I know it is 
vocal out in my section of the country 
that once we pass the bill, we are turning 
over to the President of the United States 
certain powers which will make him a 
complete dictator over the life of this 
Nation, that ultimately this form of gov- 
ernment will change from the democracy 
we have had for 150 years to a dictator- 
ship which we are asked to believe is 
similar to what Mr. Hitler is giving to 
the countries of Europe at the present 
time. Great lawyer as the Senator is, and 
student as he is of constitutional law, I 
wanted an answer from him, a categorical 
answer, to a question which is very im- 
portant to my section of the country. If 
the Senator cares to elaborate any fur- 
ther upon his answer, I should appre- 
ciate it, because I so greatly respect his 
judgment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I accept 
the compliment, because it comes from 
a great lawyer, one who is a good judge, 
and I thank him very much. 

Let me illustrate the matter by just 
one statement. We will have to find new 
revenue to finance our defense, and the 
President will not be able, as a dictator 
would be, to say to the Congress, “Re- 
move the immunity from taxation which 
exists as to State and municipal bonds.” 
If he were a dictator he could do that, 
but he cannot do it; and what is going 
to happen? I know one Senator who 
will fight, just as long as he has breath 
to say a word, in opposition to that safe- 
guard of liberty, the freedom of the sev- 
eral States of the Union, and of the 
municipalities of the United States, from 
interference in that vital element of 
their lives, namely, the procurement by 
them and the sole control of the rev- 
enue necessary to their operation. Does 
not that illustrate the point? 

Mr, LUCAS. Perfectly. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr, WHEELER. The Senator from 
Vermont made a statement a short time 
ago with respect to an assertion which 
is widely made—and what he then said 
is something which has been bandied 
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around by a great many people—to the 

effect that since the President is Com- 

mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 

5 can do almost anything he wants 
do. 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; he cannot. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; but I say the 
statement is made by some of the pro- 
ponents of the bill—I do not mean in the 
Senate, but outside—that the President, 
being Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, can do whatever he wants to 
do, because he has plenary powers. He 
has plenary powers, but under the in- 
terpretation put upon the Constitution 
of the United States by the Supreme 
Court, the powers which are conferred 
on the President of the United States, 
or which are assumed by him, and 
rightly assumed by him, are limited 
by whatever the Constitution of the 
United States says the powers of Con- 
gress shall be. The Constitution of the 
United States says that the Congress 
shall declare war. 

Mr, AUSTIN. That is correct. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Supreme Court 
has interpreted that to mean not only 
that only the Congress can declare war, 
but that Congress is the body which shall 
wage the war. The President cannot de- 
clare war, and he cannot wage war with- 
out a declaration of war being made 
by the Congress of the United States. 
If war cannot be declared except by the 
Congress of the United States, and if 
the President cannot wage war with- 
cut the sanction of the Congress of 
the United States, then, Mr. President, it 
must follow—and the Supreme Court, in 
my judgment, has so held—that he can- 
not commit acts of war which are recog- 
ee as acts of war under international 
aw. 

Does the Senator agree with that? 

Mr. AUSTIN. There is much involved 
in that question. 

Mr. WHEELER. I meant, does the 
Senator agree to the last part of my 
question? I will put the question cate- 
gorically. The Senator knows that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
said, in the case of Wright Brothers 
against The United States, that it is the 
Congress of the United States only that 
can declare war and wage war. The Sen- 
ao is familiar with that decision, is he 
not? ~ 

Mr. AUSTIN. No, Mr. President, that 
is not 

Mr. WHEELER. I will get the deci- 
sion, 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will have to divide it. 
I think I have the decision here. I think 
the holding is that only the Congress 
may declare war, but the President must 
do the waging of the war. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I will have to 
disagree with the Senator. I have just 
read the decision, and I must say that 
the Senator is wrong in that respect. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I cannot find the deci- 
sion at the moment. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say that the 
Senator is wrong, because I read the de- 
cision only yesterday. The Senator will 
find that it contains the express lan- 
guage that only Congress can declare war 
and wage war. Mr. Justice Sutherland 
wrote the opinion. 
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I will ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. Does the Senator contend that the 
President of the United States can com- 
mit acts of war, recognized as such under 
internationel law, without the approval 
of the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I cannot answer the 
question categorically and feel satisfied 
with the answer, and I should like to 
make it a little more explanatory. 

Mr. WHEELER. Very well. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The powers of the Pres- 
ident as Commander in Chief are not 
merely express powers. There are inci- 
dental powers. He can recognize a state 
of war without any declaration of war 
by the Congress of the United States, and 
he can resist force by force. He can 
institute a blockade of ports. 

Those points were held in the Prize 
cases (2 Black 635) , Freeborn v. The Pro- 
tector (12 Wall. 700), and Matthews v. 
McStea (91 U. S. 7). 

Then, with respect to the particular 
powers referred to in the pending bill, 
H. R. 1776, I have felt that international 
law would not be violated by inviting the 
ships of any of the belligerents to our 
ports and permitting them to repair. I 
have felt so for several reasons. The 
rules of the game are changed. They are 
different than they used to be. Inter- 
national law has been changed, not only 
by treaty but it has been changed by 
custom, and even the conduct of war- 
fare has been changed, and we find now 
that it is a firmly established principle 
of international law that a nation is jus- 
tified in acting in its own self-defense, 
That principle alone justifies the open- 
ing of our ports to the Navy of Great 
Britain, because as realistic persons we 
recognize that without the Navy of Brit- 
ain afloat we are in grave danger. 

My own observation would be that the 
people in the northeastern part of the 
country would be the first to feel it, for 
I think the invasion would come by way 
of Iceland, Greenland, Newfoundland, 
the St. Lawrence, the Richelieu, Lake 
Champlain, and down the Hudson River, 
because it is the easiest way for it to be 
made. It is the easiest way to invade our 
country. Furthermore, that salient of 
cur country sticks out into the Atlantic 
Ocean like a thumb. In it is contained 
some of the richest area of the United 
States, the very finest factories and ma- 
chine-tool plants. If an assault were to 
be made on this country which would be 
vitally and immediately effective, that is 
the place to go, for a knockout in the ma- 
chine-tool industry would be a vital 
injury. 

That is a matter that causes us from 
New England, for example, to be quite 
eager that our ports be opened. We 
think it is a matter of defense to this 
country to keep our ports open as a 
sanctuary for the British Fleet and as a 
place to repair occasional vessels that 
need repair. But that is only one of the 
premises. 

The second reason why I think it 
would not be a violation of international 
law is that— 

Mutuality is an accepted principle of in- 
ternational law as well as of equity, and a 
mation which violates the basic rules of in- 
ternational law is not in a position to claim 
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that another nation, in the interests of its 
own defense, is not complying with the less 
basic rules of international law. 


I am reading from page 5 of the House 
committee report. : 

The third reason is very interesting. 
I got the Kellogg-Briand Pact—the Pact 
of Paris—and looked it over again, and I 
am satisfied that the following comment 
of the committee in reporting the bill is 
entirely justified. This is the third rea- 
son why harboring these ships in our 
shipyards is not a violation of interna- 
tional law: 

Furthermore, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
which is a part of international law, not only 
was intended to outlaw force as a means of 
resolving international disputes but its vio- 
lation has also been regarded by many dis- 
tinguished international lawyers as giving 
any signatory the power— 

Now, this is the important thing— 
to decline to observe toward the state violat- 
ing the pact the duties prescribed by inter- 
national law, apart from the pact, for a 
neutral in relation to a belligerent, to supply 
the state attacked with financial or material 
assistance, including munitions of war. 


I shall not take the time of the Senate 
to read the next page, which covers the 
same subject; but those are three entirely 
acceptable reasons, acceptable to me 
anyway, why I consider that, after all, 
H. R. 1776 would properly enable the 
President of the United States to carry 
out the policies that we now declare, of 
opening the ports of the United States to 
the warships of Great Britain. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. As I recall, some time ago 
the President issued an announcement 
that we were to operate under a “limited 
emergency.” What is that limited 
emergency, and how does it affect the 
laws under which the country is operat- 
ing? What does it mean? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not know, Mr. 
President. I do not know whether there 
is any efficacy or force to the word 
“limited.” I think that any emergency 
is an emergency, and that it is very 
difficult to hitch an adjective to it and 
have it work. 

Mr. BONE. What I am trying to find 
out is the legal significance of a declara- 
tion by the President of a “limited 
emergency.” What does it authorize 
him to do which he may not otherwise 
do? 

Mr. AUSTIN. If the Senator will con- 
sult the National Defense Act of 1916, 
he will find that in an emergency the 
President may order out the National 
Guard. We have taken care of that au- 
thority by a special act. There are 
other things with respect to the de- 
fense of our country which the Presi- 
dent may do in time of emergency which 
he may not do in normal times. 

Mr. BONE. I assume that what he 
has done, such as calling out the Na- 
tional Guard, has been done pursuant to 
statutory authority. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. We gave that au- 
thority directly. 

Mr. BONE. I have never been able to 
grasp the significance of the “limited 
emergency” declared by the President. 
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I do not know what it implies or what 
it means. A moment ago the able Sena- 
tor from Vermont suggested that it was 
his view that the President of the 
United States might order the fleet, or 


units of the fleet, to convoy ships. Since 


the Neutrality Act is still on the statute 
books, I assume that would mean the 
convoying of British bottoms. 

Mr. AUSTIN. No. I think I misstated 
myself if I left that impression. 

Mr. BONE. Ido not wish to challenge 
the Senator’s statement. I think the 
President could do so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. What I meant to say, 
in speaking of the division of power, was 
that it is the exclusive prerogative of the 
Commander in Chief of the Navy to dis- 
pose of his ships. 

Mr. BONE. That is correct. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let me conclude with 
another explanation. I wish to clear up 
what appears to be a misunderstanding. 

Mr. BONE. Ido not wish to argue the 
point. Iam in thorough agreement with 
the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. AUSTIN. We cast the die by what 
we did in the Neutrality Act. I think my 
colleagues will remember that I took the 
position that this country, as a Govern- 
ment, should repeal the Neutrality Act 
entirely, stand on international law, and 
maintain our claim of freedom of the seas. 

Mr. BONE. I know of no quicker way 
to get into war. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In that event, of course, 
the convoying of our own vessels would 
be consistent with our policy. However, 
we took a different course. I submitted 
to the obvious situation and supported the 
Hull program, which was an amendment 
of the Neutrality Act, setting up other 
embargoes of a more general and more 
numerous character. The embargoes ex- 
cluded our American vessels from the sea 
lanes. They excluded everything Ameri- 
can—even American nationals—from the 
sea lanes, except under permission by the 
President. Thus this country cast the 
die. It decided that it would stay out, 
and that it would make great sacrifices in 
the interest of peace. Instead of taking 
the position of a neutral country, which I 
advocated, and standing for the rights of 
a neutral country, we took the position of 
aid to Britain. It will be remembered that 
at that time I took the floor and said that 
I was for the Hull program because it 
would aid Britain. I think my friend 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
a called my attention to it at the 

e. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I should 
like to pursue this inquiry. We are going 
a little afield. If the Senator will permit 
me, I should like to pursue the inquiry 
further. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am compelled to leave the Cham- 
ber. I merely wish to thank my friend 
from Vermont for remembering that I 
had tried to ask questions. The matter 
is rather beside the point at this time. 

I was very much intrigued by the route 
of attack outlined by the Senator from 
Vermont. I wish to ask him if that was 
not the same route followed by the late 
General Burgoyne, with rather disastrous 
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results for the invader. Of course, that 
route did not start in Iceland or Norway. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Yes. It resulted in the 
capture of Burgoyne at Saratoga. That 
brought the French Government to our 
assistance at that time, and created a 
moral obligation which I should like to 
recognize forever. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I should 
like to digress for a moment from the 
approach I had in mind to say that, in 
my judgment, if we permit American 
merchant ships to enter upon the war 
trade with belligerent countries we in the 
Senate might as well short-circuit the 
war business and declare war the mo- 
ment we permit such a thing to happen, 
for we shall be in the war in 3 months. 

I now have in my desk four statements, 
one from the President, speaking through 
Mr. Hull; one from the late Senator 
Pittman; one from Mr. Sol Bloom, of the 
other House; and another from one of 
our prominent Government officials—all 
saying that in keeping our ships out of 
war zones we have achieved the max- 
imum of insurance against being plunged 
into war. 

I do not know what anyone could ask 
further than to achieve the maximum of 
insurance against being plunged into 
war. It was the President of the United 
States who made ti-at statement. If we 
should follow the Senator’s suggestion 
about letting American ships go into the 
war zones he and Mr. Hull would have to 
repudiate that statement in toto. I 
should rather declare war right away 
than to have American ships and cargoes 
blown up, and American boys go to the 
bottom, repeating precisely what hap- 
pened in 1917. I think Mr. Frank Knox, 
the Secretary of the Navy, stated not long 
ago before a Senate committee that such 
a course would probably precipitate us 
into war. 

We are not foolish. We know what we 
are doing. There is not a Senator who 
does not know that if American ships 
should once take part in the war trade 
we would declare war. 

That was not what I had in mind when 
I rose to ask the Senator a question. He 
suggested—and I think he is correct— 
that the President has the unquestioned 
power, as Commander in Chief, to order 
our naval units to go anywhere in the 
world. I think he would have such power 
constitutionally, though there are prob- 
ably able gentlemen who might disagree 
with me, and who might, perhaps, be ac- 
curate in their conclusions. However, it 
is my belief that the President could 
order our naval units to convoy British 
vessels carrying cargoes to Britain, and 
nobody could challenge him. How could 
the Congress stop him? He is Com- 
mander in Chief of the Navy. 

Let me assume one or two things, and 
ask the Senator to express an opinion, 
because in my judgment the question is 
vital. Suppose we should employ units 
of our Navy to convoy British ships. Sup- 
pose we should respect our Neutrality Act 
and keep American merchant vessels out 
of the war zones, but should elect to con- 
voy British vessels, to make sure that 
Britain should receive the material we 
are to send to her in her hour of need. 

Suppose such a convoy were attacked, 
and that American battleships should 
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repel the attack by gunfire. Suppose 
American ships should be sunk, and 
American citizens killed. Perhaps we 
should not declare war over such an oc- 
currence; but the President would have 
the right to repel force with force, pro- 
vided he had the right to send the ships 
there in the first place—a right which I 
think he possesses constitutionally. 

Suppose such a thing should happen 
the second time, and the third time, and 
so on, until it had become a common 
occurrence. I ask the Senator from Ver- 
mont how long he thinks it would be 
before the Congress would declare war? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Of course, I do not wish 
to hazard a guess as to that. 

Mr. BONE. Perhaps it is not a fair 
question; but is the Senator willing to 
admit that such occurrences would be so 
highly provocative that it would be almost 
impossible to prevent a declaration of 
war by the Congress, and that in effect 
the President himself, exercising a con- 
stitutional power, would lead us inevita- 
bly, step by step, very rapidly to a decla- 
ration of war? War would become a fait 
accompli. It would not be the result of 
anything we might do. It would be on 
our doorstep. : 

Mr. AUSTIN. Of course, the specu- 
lation of men often goes wrong. So far 
as human reason guides us with refer- 
ence to so grave an affair as engaging in 
warfare, I think the precedents all show 
that nations endure loss of property with 
great patience. However, human life is 
a different thing, and the honor of the 
country is a different thing. When a 
nation becomes aroused over the loss of 
human life, or its honor, then we can 
look for war. 

Mr. BONE. That is precisely the 
point I now make, and have made re- 
peatedly on this floor. If we should 
permit our own merchant vessels to go 
into war zones, and they should be sunk, 
the loss of American lives would be in- 
evitable. The newspapers would flame 
with headlines—“Old Glory goes to the 
bottom; Americans die; sons of Amer- 
can mothers have gone to a watery 
grave,” and so forth. I can think of 
nothing which would be more inflam- 
matory than such a situation. That is 
why I believe that in the pending bill 
Congress should reassert its grim deter- 
mination not to let Americans or Amer- 
ican ships go into war zones. What is 
wrong with such a policy? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think it is desper- 
ately wrong. 

Mr. BONE. Perhaps it is; but it is 
not as desperately wrong as grim, 
bloody war. 

Mr. AUSTIN. There are much worse 
things than grim, bloody war. 

Mr. BONE. If the Senator thinks 
there are worse things than grim, bloody 
war, I have nothing to say. I do not 
know of any worse hell than war. If 
the Senator knows of anything worse 
than war, I should like to have him ex- 
pose it to me now. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will. I say that a 
world enslaved to Hitler is worse than 
war, and worse than death. A country 
whose boys will not go out to fight to 
save Christianity in the world, and to 
save the principle of freedom from 
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ruthless destruction by a fiend—well, we 
do not find such boys in America. 

When it becomes necessary for us to 
fight, if it ever becomes necessary for us 
to fight, we will fight. [Manifestations 
of applause in the galleries. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harck in the chair). The Chair must 
caution the occupants of the galleries 
that under the rules of the Senate no 
manifestation of approval or disapproval 
or applause of any kind is permitted. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to re- 
call a statement made by the able Sena- 
tor from Vermont during the debates last 
year. The late distinguished Senator 
from Idaho, Mr. Borah, asked the Sena- 
tor, “What do you mean?” The Senator 
from Vermont had just finished speak- 
ing and had said it was important that 
Britain win. The Senator always felt it 
important that Britain win, because he 
thought that in Britain lay the hope of 
the future of the people of the United 
States and, perhaps, their safety and se- 
curity. Senator Borah asked the Sena- 
tor, “What do you mean by ‘win’?” 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think I defined my 
meaning then, and I do not think it has 
changed since. As I recall the incident, 
I stated that to keep Hitler on the other 
side of the Atlantic and to keep his 
dynamic foreign policy out of the West- 
ern Hemisphere was what I mean. I 
think there were some other answers. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I agree with the 
Senator, and I agreed with the position he 
took at that time. However, there are 
two things upon which we ought not to 
rely; and I want to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], who 
was a lieutenant colonel in the World War 
and served so bravely and faithfully for 
the honor of the United States, if I am 
not correct in saying we are going to fall 
into error if we do not remember that the 
German Army of 1918, although under 
terrific pressure, never cracked. 

I imagine the Senator from Missouri 
can tell us about it as well as anybody 
else can. Earlier in the debate today 
there was some suggestions that the Ger- 
man Army might crack because of revo- 
lution. In the World War the revolution 
was not in the German Army. The peo- 
ple fell out behind them. If we could 
bring that to pass, again, then there 
might be some chance of capitulation or 
peace; but the Germany Army in 1918 
did not crack. It was ready and anxious 
to fight. 

The other day the Senator said that 
perhaps we ought to ask England to de- 
clare her war aims, I agree that it would 
be a fine thing if in the future we could 
get England to declare some sort of war 
aims, but I hope the Senator will not 
press that, because right now in England 
all are agreed that the thing they want 
to do is to stop Hitler, and we are all 
agreed that we want Hitler stopped; and 
we are trying to do what we can to have 
him stopped over there so we shall not 
have to stop him over here. 

In England, and in every other coun- 
try, the one thing all are now able to 
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agree upon is that the defeat of Hitler 
is the thing that is important to their 
salvation. If the English are called upon 
to tell what they are going to do after 
that defeat has occurred and after the 
war is over, they are not going to do it. 
It makes no difference what petition we 
get up; they are not going to do what we 
want them to do. 

In my judgment, the best thing is to 
do what the Senator said today: Do 
everything on earth we can to be efficient 
and ready and prepared. 

I want to say to the Senator from 
Montana that we are not so strong as 
some folks say we are, but we are not so 
weak as he indicates we are. I am a 
member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and I hate to have our statesmen 
broadcast such statements to Hitler, for 
he may start over here right away. We 
are not so weak as some people have tried 
to make the people believe we are; but 
I say again to all those who say we are 
weak that it is not the fault of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, because during 
all these years he has tried to get the 
country adequately prepared to meet 
emergencies of this sort. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is not my privi- 
lege to yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think we are 
so weak as many persons would have us 
believe, and I do not think it is the fault 
of the President of the United States that 
we are so weak as we are. As a matter 
of fact, I think it is entirely due to the 
course of action of the people of the 
United States generally, and myself and 
other Members of Congress as well, be- 
cause of the fact that we are a peaceful 
nation, and we have felt all the time that 
we were living in a peaceful nation and 
that we were going to continue in a 
peaceful nation, and we did not want to 
spend money for armaments. 

However, now because of the European 
situation, we feel that we have to arm, 
and I think the Nation is in accord in 
believing that we have to be prepared for 
any eventuality. I think it is a good thing 
to call the attention of the people of the 
country to the condition we are in at the 
present time, because the only way in 
which we shall improve our defenses is 
to let the people of the United States 
— the condition of their own Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I agree that the 
people should be told the truth. I do not 
believe either side should undertake to 
say to them, “We are so weak that a 
small Kansas zephyr would immediately 
push us over.” 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not know of 
stg who is saying that. 

CHANDLER. May I say that if 
we aid not have a plane, we would be 
that weak? 

Mr. WHEELER. I did not say we did 
not have a plane. What I said was that 
we do not have a combat plane with self- 
sealing tanks, with armor plate, and with 
the fire power required by Great Britain 
for planes in combat service in Europe 
today. 

I say that, and I have repeated it. I 
fay that any Army official who knows 
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anything about the matter will confirm 
what I have said, as they have told me. 
They do not make any bones about it. 
There is not any secret about it, and 
there should not be any secret about it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not want us to 
rely upon the German Army’s cracking, 
however, and I do not want us to rely 
on England's saying what are her war 
aims. 

Mr. WHEELER. And I do not want 
to see this country get into such a posi- 
tion that we have to say we are so weak 
that we must depend upon some other 
sovereignty to protect us here in the 
United States. [Manifestations of ap- 
plause in the galleries.] 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator and I 
are in agreement about that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair cautioned the occupants of the 
galleries a moment ago about applause 
during the course of the debate. The 
Chair meant what he said. There must 
be no applause or laughter or disturb- 
ance of any kind whatever. 

The Chair must ask Senators to sus- 
pend fora moment. The Chair is some- 
what uncertain about who has the floor. 
The Senator from Vermont had yielded 
to the Senator from Kentucky for a 
question. The Senator from Vermont 
has seated himself, and no one else has 
been recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, may I 
say a word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah has been recognized 
and has the floor. He may yield if he 
wishes to do so, 

Mr. WHEELER. Ido not wish to take 
up the Senator’s time if he has the floor; 
but I want to call attention to the fact 
that I do not think the Chair is correct 
in depriving the Senator from Kentucky 
of the floor merely because the Chair has 
a memorandum on his desk. When the 
Senator from Vermont concluded the 
Senator from Kentucky was on the floor; 
and I do not think the Chair has any 
right to recognize anybody else when 
the Senator from Kentucky is on the 
floor. Of course, if the Senator has no 
objection to it, I have none. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky was on his feet all 
the time and speaking at the time the 
Senator from Vermont yielded the floor, 
I do not think the Chair has any right 
to take him off his feet. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If I have the floor, 
I will be glad to yield; if I have not the 
floor, I will be glad to take my seat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will make the observation that, 
under the Rules of the Senate, no Sen- 
ator has the fioor until he is recognized 
by the Chair. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think the Chair is 
correct, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont had yielded the 
floor and the Chair recognized no one 
else. With all due respect to the Sen- 
ator from Montana, no other Senator 
had the floor at that time. 

Mr, CHANDLER. I thought I had in- 


herited the floor, as no one else seemed 


to take it, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sei has recognized the Senator from 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield in order that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Gerry Murray 
Aiken Gillette Norris 
Austin Glass Nye 
Bailey Green O'Mahoney 
Ball Guffey Overton 
Bankhead Gurney Pepper 
Barbour Harrison Radcliffe 
Barkley Hatch Reynolds 
Bilbo Hayden Russell 
Bone Herring Schwartz 
Brewster Hill Sheppard 
Brooks Holman Shipstead 
Brown Hughes Smathers 
Bulow Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Bunker Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Burton Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd La Follette Thomas, Utah ° 
Byrnes Langer Tobey 
Capper Lee Truman 
Caraway Lodge Tunnell 
Chandler Lucas Tydings 
Chavez McCarran Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McFarland Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo. McKellar Wallgren 
Connally McN: Walsh 
Danaher Maloney Wheeler 
Davis Mead White 
Downey Miller Willis 
Ellender Murdock 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHANDLER in the chair). Eighty-six Sen- 


ators having answered to their names, & 
quorum is present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I deem myself inadequate in almost 
every way to follow the two splendid ad- 
dresses which have been delivered today. 
I do not desire to dwell on this bill in the 
same broad way that the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Austin] have 
discussed it. I shall speak of the bill as 
a unit in its relation to the history of 
the United States as it has devolved 
throughout the 150 years of the past in 
relation to the position which the United 
States has taken as a result of its firm, 
fixed, and settled policy. Those terms, 
Mr. President, are terms which are used 
in international relations; and if we un- 
derstand a nation’s firm, fixed, and set- 
tled policy, then we can understand when 
we are in harmony with its foreign and 
internal policy and when we are out of 
harmony with it. 

Writers sometimes say the United 
States has no settled policy, no foreign 
policy, and that we have, as a result, 
acted from the.standpoint of expediency 
from day to day. That I deny. I be- 
lieve that with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence this country started on a fixed, 
firm, and settled policy, and that it has 
maintained that policy throughout its 
history. I think that it was in the 
Declaration of Indpendence that that 
which today we call the Monroe Doctrine 
had its origin and its basis; I am sure 
that it was in the fixed policy laid down 
in 1776, to which every great President 
of the United States has adhered and 
which the people of the United States 
and the people of the world understand 
quite as well today as they ever under- 
stood it, 
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It was said in the hearings by one of 
the witnesses that all the nations of the 
world hate the United States. I deny 
that statement. The United States is 
honored and it is liked by the people of 
the world from one end of the world to 
the other, and it is liked and appreciated 
by the people of the globe because we 
have not deviated from our fundamental, 
fixed policy. I have been a vagabond on 
the earth; I have traveled places in all 
classes of accommodation; but wherever I 
have gone two words were always under- 
stood. Riding in second-class or third- 
class cars with the ordinary people, on 
being picked as an American, time and 
time I have caught two words that I un- 
derstood; those two words were “Amer- 
ica” and “liberty,” and the latter word, 
in a way, represented what the world 
understands America to stand for. 

I wish to delve into history for a mo- 
ment and cite two quotations. People 
talk about the Monroe Doctrine, and it 
has been said on this floor that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine had its origin in a Presi- 
dential pronouncement; that it has never 
become the law of the United States until 
just lately, when we passed and the Pres- 
ident signed the act in regard to the 
transfer of the territory of foreign na- 
tions. That statement is not historically 
correct. Iknow historians talk about the 
origin of the Monroe Doctrine and refer 
to the influence of England in the pro- 
nouncement of that doctrine. They give 
John Quincy Adams, the Secretary of 
State, credit for the Monroe Doctrine, 
and some say that it had its origin in a 
foreign country; and so they write, on 
and on. But 12 years before the pro- 
nouncement of the Monroe Doctrine the 
Congress of the United States passed a 
resolution which became a law of the 
United States, and they then and there 
by law declared the Monroe Doctrine. 
The act given forth by the Congress of the 
United States should have a place in all 
the textbooks in regard to this great doc- 
trine. 

Congress, in 1811, resolved as follows: 

Therefore, 

Resolved, etc., That the United States, un- 
der the peculiar circumstances of the exist- 
ing crisis, cannot, without serious inquietude, 
see any part of the said territory— 


Referring to our hemisphere— 


pass into the hands of any foreign power; and 
that a due regard to their own safety— 


Note that, please— 
compels them to provide, under certain con- 
tingencies, for the temporary occupation of 
the said territory, They at the same time 
declare that the said territory shall, in their 
hands, remain subject to future negotiations. 


We reenacted that very doctrine in the 
last Congress. It is in support of that 
doctrine and the declaration of the Con- 
gress of the United States in 1811 and 
in 1940-41 that I stand for the measure 
that is before us. It is consistent with 
that doctrine. It is necessary for the 
perpetuation of a declaration of Congress 
made in 1811, because everyone knows 
that so long as we attempt to maintain 
the Monroe Doctrine as we have declared 
it to exist, it is a challenge to single-willed 
governments the world over; and it re- 
mains a challenge, because there can be 
no dominion over the whold world if the 
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United States stands firm in regard to 
that doctrine. 

I cite that doctrine for another reason 
in relation to our settled and fixed policy. 
I cite it because in laying down the Mon- 
roe Doctrine we laid down as a principle 
of international law respect for the 
sovereignty of small states which has 
been a fundamental principle since our 
country came into existence. One of the 
great compromises that brought into ex- 
istence our Federal system was the 
guaranty that small states within that 
system should be everlastingly respected; 
and the States, when they ratified the 
Constitution of the United States, ac- 
cepted the theory that States would be 
preserved in their entity. The essence 
of the Federal idea is that States should 
be recognized as States, 

The fundamental principle of inter- 
national law—and without that principle 
there can be no international law—is 
that, regardless of the size of the state, 
regardless of its power, the state shall be 
recognized as an entity on an equal basis 
with every other state. 

So the Monroe Doctrine lays down 
what had become, and it had contributed 
to making it become, the firm and estab- 
lished principle in international law as 
it evolved from the time of great confu- 
sion, the time of the great Grotius, down 
to 1914. 

Therefore, I say, there is another chal- 
lenge which the world must respect. 
There is another guarantee which Amér- 
ica has made. The Monroe Doctrine has 
not been a static affair. It has been 
growing. It has evolved from time to 
time. But since the great pronounce- 
ment of Woodrow Wilson at Mobile in 
1913, when what is now called the good- 
neighbor policy had its origin, when 
the United States, following the words of 
its Chief Executive, announced that the 
day of aggression, the day of advantage- 
taking, had gone, the foundation was 
laid for the Monroe Doctrine as it is 
understood today. 

The Monroe Doctrine nearly up until 
today, no matter whether we accept it 
as Woodrow Wilson defined it and as it 
was defined in the Treaty of Versailles, 
which was the last international pro- 
nouncement upon it as a regional under- 
standing, or whether we accept it as the 
early fathers accepted it, as a necessary 
part of our national defense—had to be 
sustained by and was dependent upon the 
unilateral action of the United States for 
its sustainment. But since the inaugura- 
tion of the various pan-American treaties 
the Monroe Doctrine is no longer a uni- 
lateral document; it is no longer a uni- 
lateral understanding; it is no longer a 
unilateral defense medium. It has now 
become multilateral, and the States with- 
in the American continent have declared 
their adherence to it on a basis of mu- 
tuality; and through it the Western 
Hemisphere is a unit. 

Thus, we see, no matter how we figure 
things out, no matter what we do about 
what is taking place in the world, the 
Monroe Doctrine stands as the last re- 
sort; the last place to contest for the prin- 
ciple in defense of the small states; the 
integrity of nations, and the right of a 
state, even though it be weak and small, 
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to remain sovereign and to retain its 
independence. 

The war that rages in the world today 
is spoken of rather glibly, especially in 
some of the magazines, as the second 
World War. It is not that. There is no 
choosing of sides in the present war. It 
is not in any sense a second World War 
when compared with the last World War, 
because so much chaos, so much con- 
fusion, so much revolution, so much un- 
certainty have become part of the things 
which we call universal war today that 
the conflict cannot be glibly described in 
that way. 

There is universal war throughout the 
world, it is true; but connected with it 
there is also world-wide revolution, and, 
just as the war itself is complex, so the 
world-wide revolution is complex. There 
is no easy way of defining it. Of course, 
we have all known since the days of the 
philosophers of old that definition brings 
us into great trouble. I do not wish to 
try to define. As someone said in ancient 
times, you cannot define an elephant but 
everyone can recognize one when he sees 
it. Sometimes we cannot define the rev- 
olution that is in progress in the world, 
but everyone who knows the history and 
the evolution of social thought and po- 
litical thought recognizes the revolution 
when he sees it. It is here, and it is 
complex, and we stand in a position to be 
challenged with regard to it. 

The other side of what I call our firm, 
our fixed, and our settled policy, I take 
from a simple declaration which de- 
scribes the situation in America today 
perfectly. It describes my position in 
support of the bill absolutely. It de- 
scribes what I believe the American 
people are thinking about, and what they 
have always thought about in time of 
great emergency when their President is 
called upon to act. I quote: 

The last hope of human liberty in this 
world rests on us. We ought, for so dear a 
stake, to sacrifice every attachment and every 
enmity. Leave the President free to choose 
his own coadjutors, to pursue his own meas- 
ures, and support him and them, even if we 
think we are wiser than they, honester than 
they are, or possessing more enlarged infor- 
mation of the state of things. 


Those words are from Thomas Jeffer- 
son; and if he ever spoke words of 
prophecy, he did so when he uttered 
them, 

These are perilous times, times which 
are so uncertain that it is not well for 
the American people to divide themselves 
and to ask questions about whether they 
are going to support their President. I 
know of no one I wish to support any 
more thoroughly than the President of 
the United States, for I take my Ameri- 
canism on the basis of faith in the two 
fundamental principles which I have 
read. I support America on the basis 
of that faith, and not on a basis of fear 
of other lands or of other systems. I 
have seen other lands and I have seen 
other systems, I have lived under them, 
I have studied their institutions, I know 
them; but after spending probably too 
many years in other countries I came 
back more converted, more convinced, 
and more knowingly understanding the 
ee of my own country and its institu- 

ons, 
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Mr. President, the question was asked 
as to whether by the bill before us the 
President of the United States would be- 
come a dictator. A dictator in what 
sense? I am thankful—and we have 
been thankful for it time and time 
again—when the Government of the 
United States was set up under the Con- 
stitution, we made the Presidency strong; 
we turned away from what is called legis- 
lative government, parliamentary gov- 
ernment. We fought the Revolutionary 
War on the basis of congressional con- 
trol, and we deliberately made our Con- 
stitution read in harmony with the idea 
of the President having a function to 
perform. The policy forming, the policy 
determining, is left with the representa- 
tives of the people, but the policy execut- 
ing and the policy administering is put 
into the hands of the President. Because 
of that fact our country has been able 
to remain strong when it had to face the 
world. It is because of that fact, along 
with many other facts, that-our country 
has been able to face even civil war, be- 
cause the power was where it should be, 
and we got unified action. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. Our form of government 
has within its mechanism the power of 
flexibility. If it had not possessed such 
power, it is possible that we would not 
have existed through previous emer- 
gencies. Does not the Senator believe 
that when the representatives of the peo- 
ple in Congress delegate to the Executive 
a certain job and power to do that job, 
the democracy which our forefathers set 
up originally is functioning as it was ine 
tended; that it is still a democracy, but 
a democracy in action, meeting an emer- 
gency; and also that that form of gov- 
ernment still has the power to return 
the far-flung liberties which are tem- 
porarily surrendered, and that the Con- 
gress has set a period at which the power 
thus delegated will return to the same 
Congress which temporarily transfers 
them? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator. The mere fact that democracy, 
in the final analysis, rests upon common 
consent, does not mean that the Govern- 
ment which represents democracy need 
be weak. It can be strong, and it is 
strong. 

What constitutes a dictatorship under 
a single will? In the light of the experi- 
ences in other countries today, it means 
a complete sacrifice of civil liberties. 
Have civil liberties been taken away in 
America? Is it suggested that they be 
taken away by the pending bill? Dicta- 
torship means the sacrifice of freedom of 
thought and freedom of speech. The bill 
in no way affects those great funda- 
mentals, It means that the courts cease 
to be organs of government, administer- 
ing justice as a result of an examination 
into law and the justice of given causes; 
it means the pronouncement of law in the 
courts in accordance with the will of 
those who have particular control at the 
time. I am merely citing what happens 
to be the practice today under the Nazi 
form of government, s 
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Everyone knows, therefore, that the 
powers proposed to be extended to the 
Executive by the pending bill are de- 
signed to make it more possible for the 
President to unite our country and to 
bring about a coordination of defense 
activities so that the whole country will 
profit, and so that those whom the Goy- 
ernment has decided to support and the 
people of the United States have de- 
cided to support, in the war which 
exists today, may have their defense co- 
ordinated with our defense. It does not 
mean that our defense takes second 
place; it does not mean that their de- 
fense takes first place. It means that 
again there shall be a mutuality of ar- 
rangement, so that there will not be 
duplication; so that there will not be 
confusion; and so that we will be strong- 
er and better able to go forth and to 
carry on, as we should be carrying on 
in any such emergency as we have at 
the present time. 

Mr. President, we should never regret 
the fact that our Executive is strong 
and powerful. Being strong and power- 
ful does not mean that he has dicta- 
torial power. It does not mean direc- 
tion by a single will. It does not mean 
interference with courts. It does not 
mean interference with elective officers. 
It does not mean the destruction of the 
Federal system, the great contribution 
that America has made to political 
thought and political practice in the his- 
tory of the world. None of those things 
are affected. It merely means that 
there shall be a unity of laws to take 
care of our national and our common 
defense. 

I think it is proper for me to become a 
little bit personal now, and if the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Austin] were 
here I would thank him for his support. 
Those of us who have seen this need 
coming have not been backward in long- 
range planning. The Army air base bill, 
which was passed by the Congress of the 
United States, bore my name in this 
Chamber. That was the beginning. 

Mr. President, during the campaign last 
fall the charge was made against me of 
being out of harmony with the national 
defense. I am happy and proud of the 
fact that when we were considering the 
relief bill of 1933, when we were thinking 
about instant relief, I was instrumental in 
putting into that bill an amendment 
which made it impossible for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to divert any 
of the relief money to long-time expendi- 
tures for national defense. Why did I 
do so? Because it was a relief bill for 
immediate use. It had nothing to do 
with national defense. 

Why otherwise should I have done 
that? Because we all know the limita- 
tion in the Constitution of the United 
States with respect to expenditures for 
military purposes. But in that amend- 
ment it was provided that the President 
might carry on a building program on 
any military reservation in the United 
States. It was pointed out that he could 
take care of what might be called the 
civilian needs of the military branch. 
The limitation was put in the measure 
because such a limitation was contained 
in the Constitution. The people of the 
United States expect the Constitution to 
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be lived up to, and if the Executive di- 
verts funds from one purpose to another, 
that they be in keeping with the princi- 
ples of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, it may be said that 
there was then a lack of understanding. 
No; there was no lack of understanding. 
The limitation placed in the relief bill of 
1933 shows that there was complete un- 
derstanding. 

Is it not better for the country that 
the President of the United States shall 
come to the Congress, as he did in this 
case, with a message concerning the sub- 
ject, and that a bill shall be presented in 
harmony with his message, and that 
Congress shall lay down the policy? 

But there were other acts which were 
as much in the nature of long-range 
preparation. Stay in the realm of na- 
tional defense, if you will. We passed 
the Helium Act, which gave to the Presi- 
dent of the United States authority to 
create monopolies for national-defense 
purposes. We passed the strategic ma- 
terials bill, which gave to the President 
of the United States authority to insti- 
tute stock piles and to begin saving for 
this emergency. Mr. President, those 
who have charged that the President of 
the United States has been lax in re- 
gard to defense had better look at their 
votes on the helium bill and the strategic 
materials bill. There were only four 
votes on the other side of the Chamber 
in favor of the strategic materials bill, 
which certainly was a bill for long-range 
planning for defense, if ever a bill was 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States with that purpose in mind. 

Then came the Selective Service Act, 
which was worked out in such a way as 
to bring about peacetime training on a 
basis of complete understanding with all 
the people of the United States. In 
spite of what anyone may say, because 
of these simple laws, we are so much 
better prepared than we were in 1917, 
that there is simply no comparison. 

The National Defense Act of 1920 is 
operating completely for the first time in 
its history. As General Marshall pointed 
out the other night and as we all 
understood, there was a battalion forma- 
tion in the inaugural parade which re- 
fiected the fundamental theories of the 
national defense act, and no one knew 
which one-third of that battalion was 
composed of men of the Regular Army, 
which one-third of the battalion was 
composed of men from the National 
Guard, and which one-third of the bat- 
talion was made up of new selective- 
service men. 

There is the picture of our defense, 
functioning in accordance with the law 
passed by Congress in 1920. : 

I am happy to say that I was an ad- 
viser in the making of that law. What 
we are discussing today is the culmina- 
tion of previous plans. I know of no 
continuity of steps in the history of 
Congress which shows any better blos- 
soming out of that for which we had 
prepared. 

There is still another principle in- 
volved in our previous national defense 
acts. That principle was worked out as 
the result of the philosophy of the stra- 
tegic materials act. It is a principle 
thoroughly consistent with the funda- 
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mental idea in regard to national de- 
fense. It came as the result of an action 
which took place right after the declara- 
tion of war in Poland. It came logically 
and we were prepared with respect to 
it, for the philosophy of it had been laid 
down previously. 

As soon as war was declared in Europe 
the interests of a certain country began 
buying in the United States our rubber 
supply, rubber which we had imported for 
the use of the United States. The Ameri- 
can people live on rubber and out of tin 
cans. We do not produce our own rub- 
ber; we do not produce our own tin. As 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY] pointed out in speaking about stra- 
tegic materials, we are dependent upon 
other countries for rubber and for tin. 

The experience we went through, as 
Senators whose memory goes back to 
1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917 will agree, I 
am sure, which we went through as the 
result of the purchase of our rubber by a 
foreign country for export is enough to 
hearten any American. It was pointed 
out that we had no law to stop the ex- 
portation of rubber. But arrangements 
were made very quickly, and it was not 
long before we had a law covering that 
situation, An amendment was added to 
one of our National Defense Acts which 
lays down the great principle that when- 
ever there is a need for a certain com- 
modity, or a certain material in the 
United States, for our national welfare 
and national defense, the President may 
invoke an embargo on that material. 

I might go on and recite other acts of 
various kinds, which would merely prove 
that the measure which we are discussing 
today is, as I said before, a culmination 
of those acts, the bringing of them to- 
gether into one great scheme. Why the 
necessity? The necessity is there because 
each one of those acts provides a differ- 
ent way for its administration, and we 
may have confusion in the execution and 
the administration of these various laws 
if we do not make a unit of them. 

Great numbers of complexities grow 
out of the world situation today, which 
have made each of these principles 
which has become law not only proper, 
but actually essential. 

America, organized in the way in which 
she is organized, and adhering to the 
economic system to which she adheres, 
recognizes the money economy. America 
recognizes the theory of free labor. 
America recognizes all those things which 
have to do with the evolution of the in- 
dividual persoi. from a non-property- 
holding person to a property-holding per- 
son. All the activities which are typical 
of American life are the antithesis and 
the opposite of the economic and social 
theory of a single-willed state. 

Probably for the first time in the his- 
tory of the world since the building of 
the Pyramids, we find a great state put- 
ting its economic system on the funda- 
mental basis of conscripted labor and 
getting values out of the labor products 
themselves. Private property under 
such circumstances is impossible, and 
so is a money economy. 

Is private property essential to Amer- 
ican democracy? Is it essential to our 
American way of life? Is a money econ- 
omy essential? Everyone knows that 
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both are essential. They are gone in 
the single-will states, which challenge 
the principle of free economy, private 
property, and a money economy, be- 
cause those three things are weak when 
compared with the simple labor economy 
which has been introduced into the 
single-will states. They are weak be- 
cause individuals have an individual 
ability to take property and call it their 
own. They are weak because in our 
democracy we believe in the development 
of the individual from the standpoint of 
law, from the standpoint of society, and 
from the standpoint of economics. 

I cannot help repeating the challenge. 
We all know that the challenge has gone 
out against us. Shall we stand idly by, 
or shall we do something about it? Shall 
we maintain the principle today recog- 
nized as the Monroe Doctrine, and recog- 
nized multilaterally by many states as 
essential to the protection of the indi- 
vidual entity of State existence? Shall 
we maintain that doctrine, and shall we 
maintain the theory which we call 
liberty? 

Liberty has been that for which the 
world has been striving since the begin- 
ning of thoughtful men. When we were 
proud of ourselves and thought that the 
western civilization was the only civiliza- 
tion which had the concept of liberty 
and strove for the notion of liberty, it 
was thought by many foolish writers that 
the idea had not a place in other parts 
of the world, and some American writers 
accepted that theory, in spite of the fact 
that the quotation on our Liberty Bell 
is taken from the Old Testament. One 
great writer pointed out that in the 
whole range of Chinese ideographs there 
was not a single word for the concept of 
liberty. It was also pointed out that 
there was not a single word for the con- 
cept of the home as we have it. The at- 
tempt to translate a song like Home 
Sweet Home into such a language was 
given up. It was said that such lan- 
guages did not have the characters, and 
so the word home“ was transliterated 
to bring it into the language. 

Oh, how little we know about man’s 
striving for the very thing that was 
brought forth in our own country! But 
when we analyze the origin of that which 
we call liberty, we discover the meaning 
of the word “liberty,” and we discover 
that it is a world-wide aspiring—always 
an aspiration; never a realization. Why? 
Because of the force of rulers, the force 
of economics, and the force of society. 
But it has always been there, and, as I 
have said before, it is only in America 
that it has borne fruit in its three great 
aspects—that in regard to property and 
economics; that in regard to the person: 
and that in regard to law. 

Liberty is a Latin word; and it is worth 
thinking about because our liberties are 
challenged. The word comes from the 
Latin word “liberi,” which means “chil- 
dren.” The word “freedom,” in the old 
Anglo-Saxon, comes from the same sort 
of idea—those persons who are born not 
of the soil and are free. We have liberty 
and freedom, the two cornerstones of our 
great American system, one taken from 
our own linguistic ancestry and the other 
taken from the ancestry which gave us 
most of our law and concepts of law. 
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These two are brought together, and 
they are understood by all. They are 
understood by the world, because Amer- 
ica is the first place where there was a 
striving for the concept of liberty and 
the concept of freedom. Realizing what 
it means, we find that the proverbs, the 
quotations, and the fundamentals of law 
turn to our Latin concept and to our 
Anglo-Saxon concept, and there is cre- 
ated this fundamental: The people are as 
a little child, and the people must be 
cherished. In a language foreign to our 
own we find the essence of what liberty 
and freedom mean in the United States., 

Mr. President, if I had within me the 
ability of an orator, or if I had a pre- 
pared speech, I might do as the Senator 
from Kentucky did and quote from Pat- 
rick Henry. But I have neither the abil- 
ity nor the inclination to quote from 
anyone. Nevertheless, I can say, Mr. 
President, that when once the full sig- 
nificance of the idea of freedom and lib- 
erty takes hold of one, he does not shout, 
as the orator shouted, “Give me liberty 
or give me death!” But he understands 
that without liberty and without free- 
dom there is naught but death. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, when 
Woodrow Wilson, whose name I delight 
to honor, and whose name can be ap- 
propriately mentioned in this era, it 
seems to me, came before the convention 
in the State of New Jersey which nomi- 
nated him for Governor, his first utter- 
ance was: 

Have you ever experienced the elation of a 
great emotion? 


I am sure no one could have observed 
the steps by which this bill has pro- 
gressed thus far, the unity of sentiment 
which has been brought to bear upon it, 
not only by the President of this country, 
the leader of the majority party, but by 
the leader of the minority party, not only 
by the leader of the minority party of 
the Senate but by the vice-leader of the 
minority party in this body, not only by 
able spokesmen for the majority party 
but by able proponents from the minor- 
ity party, and escape an experience of 
the emotion of patriotism which is behind 
this measure. 

Mr. President, we are all aware of the 
fact that it is not necessary that we say 
anything here that this measure might 
receive the approval of this body. We 
know that long ago the people of the 
country made up their minds about this 
proposal, and that the impulse for its 
passage has come so strongly from them 
that we could not resist it if we would. 
We know that our sister branch of the 
Congress has already, with commendable 
celerity, enacted this measure and sent 
it to us; and we know that the sentiment 
of this body is overwhelmingly in favor of 
its passage here. So what we shall say, 
therefore, comes more from the desire 
that we might have the privilege of ex- 
pressing our sentiments rather than from 
any necessity that such sentiments be 
expressed. 

To me, Mr. President, the bill has a 
peculiar significance. At a time when 
democratic institutions are under assault 
the world over, when people are having 
to rely upon the Executive to point the 
course of their policy, when there is little 
in many representative assemblies but 
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chaos and confusion, here in America, in 
this last unassaulted citadel of freedom, 
there is certainty, there is clarity, there 
is unequivocal determination in the pol- 
icy expressed for a great people by the 
people's duly constituted representatives. 

In that way, Mr. President, we accept 
the challenge which has been flung to us 
by the dictators, the exponents of tyr- 
anny, who claim there is no way of con- 
ducting modern government and meeting 
modern problems except by the abolition 
of the representative process. 

We have come not too soon to this 
Jegislative determination. It has not been 
altogether to the credit of the Congress 
that it was the Executive who took the 
distinct initiative in the inauguration of 
the policy which is confirmed in this bill; 
for not 1 month nor 1 year but several 
years ago the Executive began to hold up 
the flags of warning to the country and to 
the Congress; and somewhat tardily did 
the Congress respond to those warnings 
and follow not merely his suggestions but 
his appeals made to this body. 

Mr. President, there have been times 
when our part in this great policy which 
our Government has promulgated has 
been not a brave but a shrinking part. 
We chose to hide behind the skirts of the 
Executive, and let him take the risk while 
we stood by to approve if the result were 
favorable, to repudiate if unfavorable. 
However, that is only an expected char- 
acteristic of legislative assemblies. They 
come tardily, sometimes reluctantly, to 
an accord. But, Mr. President, like a 
mighty man slow to anger, when their 
resolve is once fixed it is fixed with ter- 
rible certainty and determination. 

So now let the critics of democratic 
institutions examine the Congress of the 
United States; let them query the peo- 
ple’s representatives, and see if they find 
here now any appreciable indecision and 
doubt about what our policy for the 
future is to be be. 

Not only, Mr. President, have we prayed 
for peace for this country and for this 
continent and for the world, but we have 
done everything humanly possible to pre- 
serve our peace and to perpetuate it to 
our posterity. We took our ships from 
the seas. We forbade our citizens the 
right of entry into vessels of belligerent 
countries. We said that our people could 
not lend their money to those who had 
the status of a belligerent. We said that 
our goods could not be transported in our 
bottoms to those who desired to purchase 
them. We surrendered sovereignty, and 
we gave up even those cherished prin- 
ciples for which we had spilled our blood 
in the past, in a determined, if it were a 
forlorn, effort to avoid friction with peo- 
ple presumed to be honorable in the con- 
duct of their affairs. But, Mr. President, 
we turned cheek and then cheek again, 
only to have it become apparent to all 
that there was no honesty of purpose in 
the conduct of the affairs of some of those 
powers; that, on the contrary, they were 
actuated by a single resolve, avaricious 
greed and lustful conquest, and there was 
nothing save force—brutal, sufficient 
force—that could stop the march of their 
power and the reach of their conquering. 

Well, Mr. President, step by step we 
have seen this country first begin to 
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modify the strength of the affirmative 
restrictions thrown around our conduct. 
We began to soften a little bit our re- 
straints upon ourselves. First it came 
to expression in the revision of the Neu- 
trality Act. We said, “Yes; we have tried 
to avoid friction, but it is too high a price 
to pay for accord to see the proponents 
of peace crushed by the proponents of 
force.” So, we softened the Neutrality 
Act, and we permitted an equality of its 
operation between the belligerent powers. 
That was under the leadership and ap- 
proval of the same President who had 
made the Chautauqua speech in 1936, 
who had referred to “fools’ gold,” and 
had denounced any policy of interven- 
tion in the affairs of Europe. That was 
the same party that had done every- 
thing in its power to keep our citizens 
from even coming in contact with what 
was going on upon the other side of the 
water. 

But, Mr. President, Munich came in 
1938; and from that moment, when up 
at Berchtesgaden that trusting old man 
looked into a maniacal and fanatical face 
and saw not reason but passion and 
greed there, and came back a few days 
later to Godesberg and saw not honor but 
lustful purpose there; a wayfaring man, 
though a fool, could have come to no 
other conclusion. And so our policy be- 
gan first to soften the restrictions that 
we voluntarily had thrown around our 
own conduct, end then it came to be a 
sort of neutral attitude of inaction either 
way: and we finally then gently began to 
make our pressure felt as an affirmative 
force in the affairs of the world. 

We started obviously with our own de- 
fense, and we began to strengthen it to 
the limit of our ability; but we are con- 
vinced that there is perhaps not time 
enough for that method to give us secu- 
rity. We are not at all sure that we would 
buy it at that limit even if we could, be- 
cause we were coming gradually to the 
consciousness that we are affected by the 
kind of a world it is. Some of us have 
been a little ashamed when we ran 
away and discharged none of our respon- 
sibility for the kind of a world it is; 
we remembered that in the earlier days 
of this country, when the forces of law 
and the forces of lawlessness were in 
combat, there were many men, heads of 
families, who loved the ones who sat with 
them around their firesides in the family 
circle, when an assault was made by the 
forces of lawlessness upon the citadel of 
decency and honor by which only men 
and homes could be free, reached over in 
the corner or up above the mantel and 
took down the old musket, and joined 
their neighbors, and went to track down 
those who would disturb the quiet of a 
peaceful people. And so we remembered 
that America, like every honorable cit- 
izen in every honorable community, had 
a part to play in maintaining a lawful 
and an honorable world. 

Well, Mr. President, the Executive be- 
gan to employ certain powers. He trans- 
ferred even some of the ships of our Navy 
upon an exchange that was universally 
approved. But, Mr. President, there were 
times when the Congress, instead of giv- 
ing encouragement to the Executive and 
confidence to his course in those dark 
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hours of crisis, had a tendency to throw 
impediments and restrictions around his 
effort. There were times when utter- 
ances were made upon this floor that 
were not calculated to strengthen the 
hands of the guardian of the liberties 
and the safety of this country in dealing 
with madmen attacking honorable insti- 
tutions on the other side of the globe. 
There were times when it must have been 
somewhat discouraging to our President. 
He may have wondered whether or not 
we saw over here the things that he saw 
through the eyes of the Foreign Service 
of the United States of America, that he 
literally sensed through the air, that con- 
stituted a danger and a threat to our 
kind of world. 

But now, Mr. President, that is all past. 
If there was ever a time when we were 
a little in the rear, we are now catching 
up; and I thank God that the declara- 
tion of this measure is so firm and un- 
equivocal that in the future there will 
be no doubt in anybody’s mind as to 
whether there is unity and cooperation 
between the Executive and the Congress 
of a free people to preserve freedom here 
and all over the earth. 

Mr. President, there are some who look 
somewhat at the narrow and the smaller 
aspects of this bill. They say, “What 
good will it do here at home?” They 
say, “Where do you anticipate attack?” 
They say, “What is the necessity of new 
legislation?” 

Mr. President, I cannot believe that 
those who say that have allowed their 
minds to wander, even to look half free 
at the world that presents itself to this 
Nation today. I wonder if they have 
looked down beneath the surface of 
this so-called totalitarian philosophy. I 
wonder if they have not seen there the 
three elements that constitute its 
strength—one deifying pride of race, ele- 
vating to a religious concept their own 
race that they call the pure race; and 
then, Mr. President, second, elevating as 
the chief and motivating force in the 
affairs of men power, force itself, might, 
with little regard for or association with 
the quality tempering it with justice or 
right; and, the third thing, the creation 
of a superior class, the concept of a rul- 
ing class as an inevitable element in the 
society that they would create. So here 
we see a mighty state actuated by em- 
phasis upon brute force, upon pride of 
race as a divine institution, and upon the 
creation of a superior class that contem- 
plates master and slave. A 

That, Mr. President, is just a sugges- 
tion of the background and the motives 
that impel a mighty group of millions of 
people toward world power. 

Then, Mr. President, as we look here 
at our own country, we see that there 
have been three factors, primarily, upon 
which we have relied for our security in 
the past. 

First, there has been our geographical 
isolation. These oceans, we thought, 
were far too wide to permit any attack 
across their broad bosoms. But, Mr. 
President, perhaps today, maybe tomor- 
row, bombers will be flying from this 
country to the British Isles without stop 
as they fly from the west coast to the 
Atlantic seaboard of this country. Re- 
member, in modern warfare they do not 
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have to come back. They just go to de- 
uyer their missles of death and destruc- 
on, 

The second factor was the principle of 
the balance of power in European affairs. 
It was that principle that came into frui- 
tion in the establishment and the but- 
tressing of the Monroe Doctrine. Three 
months before the promulgation of the 
Monroe Doctrine by our President it 
was proposed by a member of the Brit- 
ish Government that it be a bilateral 
declaration because of an identity of in- 
terest between this country and Britain 
toward that objective; but, for reasons 
peculiar to ourselves, we chose to issue 
it as a unilateral declaration of policy on 
the part of this Government. But, Mr. 
President, when the Holy Alliance began 
to turn its greedy eye upon this conti- 
nent with the purpose of reestablishing 
here European control, what was it that 
kept that purpose from being consum- 
mated with success? It was the detach- 
ment of a European power from that as- 
sociation, and the British Navy and the 
British Government throwing the screen 
of British power between this continent 
and that potential attack. 

Of course, therefore, upon the prin- 
ciple of a balance of power upon the 
Continent of Europe, no part of that 
Continent would venture too far away 
from home, lest they be smitten in the 
exposed flank by the enemy that re- 
mained behind. But there is no balance 
of power in Europe any more. There 
has never been anything on the Conti- 
nent of Europe like the state Hitler has 
already created. I am told that it can 
be heard at the German Embassy here 
that our President talks like a foolish 
child about who is going to win the war. 

“Why,” they say, “anyone who knows 
anything knows that Germany has al- 
ready won the war, and you might as 
well talk about who is going to win the 
World War as to talk about who is going 
to win this war.” 

Mr. President, there has never been a 
time under the sovereignty of Napoleon 
or Charlemagne or anybody else when 
the whole of the continent of Europe has 
been integrated into a single economy, 
when one part has been designated as the 
part to furnish the food, and another the 
manufactured commodities, one to per- 
form the labor and another to render the 
skilled service; the whole economy being 
built around the superior skill and tech- 
nical ability of the German Nation 
and its superior industrial organization. 
There is no state in the world that com- 
pares to the German state as it is now 
constituted, with its feet across the whole 
continent of Europe, to be added to, as 
the able leader said today in his most 
eloquent address, by the continent of 
Africa, and perhaps the Near East, and 
then the East, bringing together probably 
more than a billion people, consecrating 
themselves to this one objective of mak- 
ing their combination the master of the 
whole earth. 

It is obvious, Mr. President, that up 
until the last few decades there was no 
danger across the Pacific because there 
was no nation there which had any power 
to project itself across an ocean to an- 
other objective. But in the last few.dec- 
ades a new giant has grown up in the 
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East, militant, determined, willing to sac- 
rifice, and impregnated with the philos- 
ophy of greed and conquest and gain 
which has motivated so many conquerers 
in the past. That was a new element 
which thrust itself upon the picture of 
American security and defense. 

At the same time, we began to see other 
powers growing up in Europe, which had 
a striking power beyond their continent, 
restrained not only by our own Navy but 
by the British Navy, which had had an 
identity of interest with us for over a 
century. For whatever it may be worth, 
Lord Lothian made in my presence the 
statement that if we were to defend the 
United States of America and the West- 
ern Hemisphere we needed not only one 
navy or two navies, but three navies; 
one to screen our coast—and remember 
that the Hydrographic Service says that 
it-is 43,000 miles from the northern part 
of Iceland, around the indentations of the 
coast past the southern tip of this conti- 
nent, to the northern part of Alaska; 
second, a navy to meet in mid-ocean and 
intercept the enemy bound toward this 
continent; and, he added, a third, to close 
the exits of the Old World to a force 
which might emanate from there. 

Hitler’s Germany is no longer a land 
power with a small entry into the sea; 
he has now the mastery of the North Sea, 
and entrance to the Atlantic, with a 
longer coast line than the British Isles. 
He now has the facilities to build ships 
and more ships and more ships, and, as 
Admiral Raeder said in the quotation 
mentioned, their merchant vessels and 
their other ships “shall sail the broad seas 
of the earth.” So there has never before 
been any danger like this confronting the 
United States of America. A great na- 
tion, with a navy which favorably com- 
pares with our own, on our Pacific bor- 
der, looking for an opportunity to take 
what they can take by force, regarding no 
moral principles, restrained by no 
scruples, limited only by power and 
might; then on the Atlantic seaboard an 
aggregation of powers which would ask 
nothing better than to be able to estab- 
lish themselves upon this rich continent 
of ours, in any part, with the assurance 
that they could expand their holdings 
later, 

Mr, President, that is the reason why 
we are talking about England, not that we 
love England more, but because England 
makes it possible for us to love and serve 
America more. It is the one safeguard 
against the enemies of this country being 
able to congregate at one place, at any 
time they choose, a greater naval power 
than we are able to congregate at that 
point. We have not suddenly become 
altruists, unconcerned about our own 
security and safety. We are intelligent 
people, seeing a new danger which never 
existed before and meeting it in the 
American way. 

Of course, if this were just a European 
war, we would not have anything to do 
with it. In its inception we thought it 
might be just a European war. We were 
rather indulgent in the early days to 
give the presumption to those who seemed 
to be trying to get something which we 
already had—freedom for themselves. 
We do not care how much land Hitler 
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has; we do not care what strength he 
possesses; we are not jealous of him; we 
have no desire to keep him down. We 
are not one of the “haves” who are in- 
considerate of the “have-nots.” In our 
domestic policy we have perhaps shown 
more consideration for the “have-nots” 
than any other nation has shown. 

We are not against a nation which 
wants a place in the sun. The very es- 
sence of the American heart is to want 
to be increasingly better, to want to grow 
and to be willing to fight to grow. It is 
an honorable spirit which animates 
every one of us. It is the American spirit. 
But there are limitations to that policy. 

This is a cultivated society. These are 
people who live in the twentieth century. 
This is not the dark ages, out of which 
we have grown, 

Sometimes I am a little amused at how 
those who would oppose any action like 
to drag old skeletons out of the histori- 
cal closet. They talk about Texas, and 
some other bits of our own territory. 
Convict us if you will, although there is 
something which might be said on the 
other side—convict us if you will for 
what we did in the 1840’s, but would they 
not look and see what we did in the 
1930’s, and what we propose to do in the 
1940’s, in turning loose, giving, with our 
benediction, their freedom, a people and 
a territory which others would make 
great sacrifices to get? That is modern 
America, and the modern American 
spirit. 

It was we who discharged Cuba, whom 
we had liberated, from any obligation 
to render us sovereignty or pay us 
homage. There is nothing in America 
or in American sentiment which wants 
to deny any nation its legitimate place 
in the sun. But we have become con- 
vinced that that is not what they on the 
other side want, and consequently we 
have had to come to the decision that one 
or the other shall live, totalitarianism or 
democracy, tyranny or freedom, and that 
it is as impossible for the two to live 
in the same world as it is for darkness 
and light to inhabit the same space at 
the same time. One of them must be 
crushed and the other live triumphant, 
and there can be no peace, and there 
will be no peace, until Hitlerism is 
crushed and the heel of a just retribu- 
tion is put upon Hitler’s neck and he is 
crushed into an earth that will absorb 
him and devour and assimilate him as 
something which has cursed the good 
earth in this age. This is our way of 
answering that. 

It is asked, “Why do you not declare 
war on him?” The answer is, because 
we do not choose to, and if we do, we 
will, and if we do we will make the choice, 
and not he. 

Ah, they say, this is a step to war. 
This is the only way possible to stay out 
of the war. If this will not keep us out, 
nothing will. If this fails many months 
will not pass before we will be making 
a decision very much more fateful than 
that we make now as to the destiny of 
the people and the sons of America. 

Mr, President, I venture to lay down 
the statement that not the American 
Congress, but the American people, will 
not let England fall, and whether we like 
it or not, let England totter and they will 
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drive us into action under the lash of 
their demands. Call it war or do not 
call it war—lay it down as a premise, 
America will not let England fall to Hit- 
ler. If the action now proposed will not 
save England, we will save it anyway. 
Watch American opinion, and see if what 
I say is not true. 

Those who are trying to save us from 
having to make that terrible decision— 
which God forbid we shall ever have to 
make—have offered this alternative 
which contains some hope of success. 
Our Army leader, our Commander in 
Chief, our Secretary of the Navy, our 
Secretary of War, the Chief of our Gen- 
eral Staff, tell us it will save England, 
and by saving England will save us from 
a horrible decision between peace and 
war. I favor trying it, therefore, and on 
bended knee, praying that it will save 
us from war. But let this opportunity 
go by and it will be but a little while 
before Hitler’s new and terrible weapons 
will be driving a fleeing people across the 
green fields of old England; we shall see 
their women and children there writhing 
and struggling beneath the fallen temples 
of their classic past and multitudes will 
be scurrying out of their mole holes and 
running for the hills trying to find places 
of refuge. Then it may be that nothing 
we can do will save them. 

I said a moment ago, and I say now, 
that those who offer this bill are trying to 
keep a brave country, a people who love 
life, from ever having to decide whether 
they will give up their peace, or whether 
they will give up the means of preserving 
their security. 

Mr. President, of course, people nat- 
urally talk about the future, and we are 
not disinterested in the future. I doubt 
if any nation has shown the same con- 
cern that we have shown about the kind 
of a world that is to be. It has become 
fashionable in some quarters to scorn 
Woodrow Wilson’s memory and to lay the 
cynic’s ban upon his name. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when those little critics are molder- 
ing in forgetfulness, the name of Wood- 
row Wilson will be growing greater and 
greater and yet greater, as the impulse 
of mankind to security and against war 
becomes more determined. It was an 
American President that proposed the 
assurances against this sort of conflagra- 
tion—guaranties of a future world 
wherein there should be something like 
decency and order and righteousness in 
the affairs of nations as well as in the 
affairs of men. 

Well, Mr. President, that effort failed. 
I am not here to pass the judgment of 
history on whether it failed wisely or 
unwisely, for I do not know. I am simply 
one observer among many millions of 
human beings. 

But, Mr. President, I know one thing 
about which I have a conviction. The 
impulse was right, the objective was good, 
the aim was noble, and out of it a hope 
stirred humanity as it had never been 
stirred even under any religious impulse 
in the whole history of the race. Never 
had so many people turned their faces 
toward the light and listened, with trem- 
bling hands cupped to attentive ears to 
hear if there would not come words of 
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encouragement from this prophet from 
across the seas, that the next generation 
of fair-haired sons and bright-eyed boys 
should not soon be buried in the ditches 
and the trenches, in the somber loneli- 
ness of the grave. 

Mr. President, we are not yet disin- 
terested about a future world, and that 
is another reason we favor this bill, be- 
cause we know that there is nothing in 
recent history of the nation Hitler heads 
that looks toward anything but a world 
of brute force, that emphasizes the quali- 
ties I spoke of a moment ago as being 
the essence of their nation’s character. 
Who can think of an ordered world under 
Hitler that is not an enslaved world? 
Who can think of an association that is 
not built upon command and obedience 
in his state of world unity? 

He talks about Europe being made into 
one European state. Is there an associa- 
tion of people with representation on 
their part? They are held together by 
the sword and not the compact, and that 
is the only kind of a world he envisions, 
as it is the only kind of a state he knows. 

Mr. President, it is said, “Yes; but look 
at the record of these Allies; how bad 
they were, and how inconsiderate.” I 
admit even that to be true, but I would 
rather trust them to have learned than 
I would Hitler and the Germans to have 
learned. I would rather count upon their 
seeing now the mistakes they made at 
Versailles than to count upon Hitler 
avoiding them. I trust the British just as 
did Napoleon, who fought them, and 
whom they destroyed in the end, and yet 
who then sought sanctuary in their arms. 
He denounced them on every occasion as 
perfidious, but when it came to a ques- 
tion of where he should seek refuge with 
his own life he trusted himself to the 
security of a British man-of-war. 

Mr. President, if I had to choose as 
to who shall chart the course of the 
world, a victorious Britain, with all of 
her faults, with all the stains upon her 
bright escutcheon in the past, or Hitler, 
who represents Germany, it is an easy 
choice to make; and if I have to choose 
the one with whom this country can 
more perfectly associate itself in trying 
to make a better world, I make that 
choice, too, with Britain, 

Mr. President, I know that the future 
is dark, the risks are great, the end 
uncertain—it chills the blood of people 
who wonder what it will be—but I do 
believe that if we go step by step, doing 
the thing that seems sensible at the 
time, keeping the broad picture ahead 
of us, and in our hearts the firm re- 
solve to keep our faces forward, never 
turning them to one or the other side, 
or to the rear, that we shall be able to 
see our way through and help bring 
about a better world. 

Therefore, to those who are the mar- 
iners upon the American ship of state, 
I should like to implore the divine bene- 
diction that, so the story goes, was be- 
stowed in times past upon the fishermen 
in the Scandinavian countries when they 
went forth to embark, with their families 
around them, upon their perilous voy- 
ages. The priests were said to have 
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stretched their arms above them and 
said: 

May the Lord bless thee and keep thee; 
grant thee favoring winds, a prosperous voy- 
age, safe harbors, and stout hearts for the 
storms. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRNES. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee 
on Finance, reported favorably the 
nomination of Clark Squire, of Seattle, 
Wash., to be collector of internal revenue 
for the District of Washington, to fill an 
existing vacancy. 

Mr. HUGHES, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported favorably the 
nomination of Peter Woodbury, of New 
Hampshire, to be judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit, vice Scott Wilson, retired. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, the chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee 
[Mr. Harrison] has favorably reported 
the nomination of Mr. Clark Squire to be 
collector of internal revenue for the dis- 
trict of Washington. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
of the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nation will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Clark Squire to be collector of 
internal revenue for the district of Wash- 
ington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Washington? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

Mr. BONE. I ask that the President 
be notified of the confirmation of this 
nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified. 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the clerk will state the nomina- 
tions on the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nom- 
inations of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of postmasters 
are confirmed en bloc. 
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IN THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask that the Army 
nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Army nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

This concludes the calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
February 18, 1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 17 (legislative day of 
February 13), 1941: 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Mathias F. Correa, of New York, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of New York, vice John T. Cahill, re- 
signed. 

REAPPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE 
Corps OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

GENERAL OFFICER 


To be brigadier general, Reserve 
Brig. Gen. Brice Pursell Disque, Reserve, 
from February 17, 1941. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Clark Squire, of Seattle, Wash., to be col- 
lector of internal revenue for the district 
of Washington, to fill an existing vacancy. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Carroll L. Wilson, to be Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
vice James W. Young, resigned. 

Leslie Frazer, of Massachusetts, to be First 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents, vice Jus- 
tin W. Macklin, resigned. 

Conder C. Henry, of Tennessee, to be As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents, vice Leslie 
Frazer, promoted. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 17 (legislative day 
of February 13), 1941: 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Clark Squire to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Washington. 


Posr MASTERS 
ALASKA 

Harry B. DeLand, Palmer. 
FLORIDA 


Arthur B. Moore, Baker. 
Lula J. Edge, Niceville. 


GEORGIA 
William Cecil Middlebrooks, Woodbury. 
IOWA 


William Howard Kahler, Granger. 
August Sindt, Lake Park. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Freeman P. Tefft, Saunderstown. 
TENNESSEE 
Margaret D. Ashton, Culleoka. 
UTAH 


Ivan Decker, Parowan. 
Elizabeth C. Elliott, Wendover. 
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WASHINGTON 


Orley B. Gwin, Benton City. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Harold Wade Kinderman to be major in 
the Medical Corps. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 


TO ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT 


Maj. Burdette Mase Fitch. 
Maj. William Mason Wright, Jr. 
TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Capt. John Archer Stewart. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


TO BE COLONEL, SIGNAL CORPS 
Stewart Woods Stanley. 


TO BE COLONEL, COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
Kenneth Thompson Blood. 
Roy Silas Atwood. 
Samuel Franklin Hawkins. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
John Arthur Polin to be brigadier general, 

Adjutant General's Department, National 

Guard of the United States. 

Samuel Gardner Waller to be brigadier gen- 
eral, Adjutant General's Department, Na- 
tional Guard of the United States. 

Edward James Stackpole, Jr., to be brigadier 
general, National Guard of the United States. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 17, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, we would not build our 
altar where the willows wave anguish, 
nor where the desert is dull and bare, but 
in the sanctuary of our hearts, bringing 
forth from the fields of faith the living 
sheaves of God. We pray Thee to in- 
crease our peace and confidence by for- 
getting the faults of others with their 
wreckage of hopes and pack of doubts. 
Do Thou trouble and startle us by re- 
minding us of our high estate; forgive 
wherein we have failed and ever help us 
to yield to our noblest impulses, daring 
the life of thoroughgoing goodness. Let 
us ever frame our lives after the highest 
standards and patterns, inspiring us with 
the inner light which fills the mind with 
understanding and the heart with rest. 
May we search ourselves in the secret 
places of our ambition, seeking the in- 
clination behind the resolution and the 
hidden motive behind the endeavor. 
Grant that this week may come to our 
President, our Speaker, and the Congress 
with blessings of divine guidance and 
good health, and Thine shall be the 
praise. In the holy name of our Saviour. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 13, 1941, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
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House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 2959. An act to increase the debt limit 
of the United States, to provide for the Fed- 
eral taxation of future issues of obligations 
of the United States and its instrumentali- 
ties, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: i 


S. 86. An act for the relief of Worth Cal- 
laher; 

S. 95. An act for the relief of Perkins Gins, 
formerly Perkins Oil Co., of Memphis, Tenn.; 

S. 97. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Joy Montgomery, a minor; 

S. 103. An act for the relief of Caffey Rob- 
ertson-Smith, Inc.; 

‘ S. 174. An act for the relief of Lyle L. Bress- 
er; 

S. 176. An act for the relief of Samuel M. 
Lipton; 

S. 189. An act for the relief of William 
Boyer; 

S. 209. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to purchase certain privately 
owned property located at the Naval Air 
Station, Lakehurst, N. J.; 

S. 245. An act for the relief of Mrs. J. E. 
Purtymun and Mrs, B. H. Russell; 

S. 246. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of Jesus Leyvas; 

S. 247. An act for the relief of Hilda C. 
Allstrom; 

S. 251. An act for the relief of John Mul- 
hern; 

S. 262. An act regulating the warehousing, 
storing, and reconcentration of cotton held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation; 

S. 281. An act for the relief of the St, 
Nicholas Park Co.; 

S. 282. An act for the relief of Elmer 
Lindrud; 

S. 283. An act for the relief of Rudolph 
Mundt; 

S. 300. An act for the relief of Charles F. 
Kegel; 

8.302. An act for the relief of Clayton W. 
Curtis; 

S. 304. An act for. the relief of the Mis- 
soula Mercantile Co.; 

S. 307. An act authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to adjust and 
settle the claim of J. H. Redding, Inc.; 

S. 392. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Dolak and Anna Dolak, father and mother 
of Gene Dolak, deceased; 

S. 417. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Henry H. Denhardt, deceased, of Bowling 
Green, Ky.; 

S. 430. An act for the relief of Addie Myers; 

S. 431. An act for the relief of Mabel Foote 
Ramsey; 

S. 514. An act for the relief of R. Stern; 

S. 605. An act for the relief of Pherne 
Miller; 

S. 717. An act for the relief of Dollie C. 
Pichette; 

S. 773. An act for the relief of the widow 
of the late William J. Cocke; 

S. 788. An act for the relief of Noland 
Blass; 

S. 790. An act for the relief of M. Seller & 
Co.; and 

S. 791. An act for the relief of Dan A. 
Tarpley, Ernest H. Tarpley, and Pearl Tarpley. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. BARK- 
LEY and Mr. Brewster members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to provide 
for the disposition of certain records of 
the United States Government,” for the 
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disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 
Department of Agriculture. 
. Department of the Interior. 
Department of Justice. 
. Department of the Treasury. 
Federal Trade Commission. 
General Accounting Office. 
. Northwest Territory Celebration Com- 
mission. 

8. Prison Industries Reorganization Ad- 
ministration. 


THE LATE SWAGAR SHERLEY 


Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and revise and extend my re- 
marks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Speaker, it has al- 
Ways been a matter of pride for me to 
state that I come from the congressional 
district of Kentucky which Swagar Sher- 
ley once represented in Congress, and 
it is with deep personal sadness that 
I announce to this body his death on 
Thursday last in the beloved city of his 
birth, Louisville, Ky. Swagar Sherley 
served from the Fifty-eighth through the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, and became chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House in January 1918. He di- 
rected the appropriations of the war bud- 
gets of that period, and had an intimate 
grasp of the $27,000,000,000 appropriated 
under his chairmanship. 

He was born into a distinguished 
family of honorable, high-minded peo- 
ple, and his character reflected that in- 
fluence. Swagar Sherley was noted for 
his integrity, his sincerity, and courage. 
He never hesitated to follow his con- 
science in taking an unpopular side and 
he was never known to cast his vote with 
a thought as to political expediency. His 
influence on legislation in this country 
will always be felt. He was recognized 
as possessing one of the most brilliant 
minds in the history of the Congress. 
Truly a great legislator, and a great man, 
he has passed on, but his life and char- 
acter will inspire others for years to 
come. 

At a future date I hope to place a more 
extensive outline in the Recorp of his 
service to his country. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
friend from Kentucky (Mr, O'NEAL], in 
paying my humble tribute to the memory 
of Swagar Sherley. During the entire 
time Mr. Sherley served in the Congress I 
was a member of the press gallery up- 
stairs, representing among other impor- 
tant newspapers the Louisville Evening 
Post, whose controlling genius in those 
days was that brilliant southern editor, 
Richard W. Knott. Naturally this asso- 
ciation brought me into intimate touch 
with the Member from the Louisville 
district. 

I measure my words when I say that in 
a long experience of 40 years of every- 
day contact as a member of the press 
gallery and of this body, I have never 
known an abler legislator than Mr. Sher- 
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ley. He belonged to the none-too-plen- 
tiful genus of all-around statesmen. He 
had nothing but scorn for the shifty 
politicians who find it expedient at times 
to arise above principle. He stood stead- 
fast for the eternal verities, and when he 
made an assertion in this House it was 
accepted by both sides of the chamber 
with implicit confidence as a statement 
of truth and fact. He was a powerful 
speaker and a masterful parliamentarian 
who could always take care of himself in 
the rough and tumble of House debate. 
William Tyler Page, who was a great ad- 
mirer of Mr. Sherley, once told me that 
when he sat near Mr. Sherley during a 
House debate he could see the Kentuck- 
ian’s brain working with perfect precision 
and accuracy while he talked, and Mr. 
Page added that he used such faultless 
English that it was never necessary to 
change a word of his impromptu utter- 
ances delivered on the floor. 

He was ruggedly honest, and in his 
decisions on matters of public interest his 
spear knew no brother. He believed with 
all of his heart in the sound and funda- 
mental principles of Jeffersonian democ- 
racy, but no partisan power on earth 
could have lured him from the path of 
rectitude in his public service or could 
have induced him to yield to improper 
political considerations at the expense of 
the Public Treasury. He was a shining 
examplar of the wholesome doctrine that 
“he serves his party best who serves his 
country best.” In the matter of ethics 
he leaned backward. 

Mr. Sherley did one thing which the 
annals of Congress will record as the 
biggest and finest appropriation job ever 
accomplished in the history of America. 
Early in 1918 when the World War was 
at its height, he became chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. As soon 
as the armistice had been signed he real- 
ized the necessity of recouping to the 
Treasury the vast unexpended appropri- 
ations and unexecuted contract authori- 
zations which could be recovered. It 
was a task for a giant and Mr. Sherley 
proved to be exactly the giant who was 
needed. It was one of the most peculiar 
tasks ever undertaken—a task not of ap- 
propriating but of unappropriating, as it 
were, colossal sums already appropriated. 
It was not a spectacular job that had to 
be done, but one of infinite grueling de- 
tails that required a keen analytical 
mind, a courageous determination, and 
an inflexible patriotic purpose. The un- 
expended balances in the hands of de- 
partment heads, bureau chiefs, and vari- 
ous independent activities when the war 
ended amounted in sum total to the total 
property values of many sovereign States. 

Naturally Chairman Sherley’s recovery 
efforts met with strong and even bitter 
resistance. Bureau chiefs had their 
clutches on the money Congress had ap- 
propriated and in many instances they 
did not propose to release it without a 
fight. Mr. Sherley set aside all other 
work and called before his subcommittee 
on deficiencies every department head 
and bureau chief of the Government to 
inquire into the amount of money each 
activity had on hand and the amount 
that could be turned back into the Fed- 
eral Treasury. Serving with Mr. Sherley 
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on that subcommittee were John J. 
Eagan, of New Jersey, and Thomas U. 
Sisson, of Mississippi, Democrats, and 
Uncle Joe Cannon, of Illinois, and Wil- 
liam S. Vare, of Pennsylvania, Republi- 
cans. The hearings, which were very ani- 
mated and which lasted for weeks, are 
contained in a volume of over 1,200 pages 
of printed testimony. The bill providing 
for these recoveries was enacted on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1919. The total recoveries 
brought about by Mr. Sherley’s efforts 
amounted to $15,411,000,000, including 
$7,190,000,000 of appropriations and $8,- 
221,000,000 contract authorizations. Mr. 
Sherley for years was chairman of the 
appropriations subcommittee on fortifi- 
cations and was an outstanding author- 
ity on our seacoast defenses. He made 
numerous trips to Panama and had a 
leading part in fortifying the Panama 
Canal. Although his retirement from 
Congress antedated the enactment of the 
Budget law, he was a pioneer in advocat- 
ing the principles that finally found 
crystallization in the sound and orderly 
budgetary system. 

William Howard Taft, who holds an 
honored place in history, was sometimes 
referred to as “Cupid’s aide,” a title which 
was contributed to, if not actually won, 
when he was host to a party on a trip 
from the United States to the Philip- 
pines, while he was the Governor General 
of that far-away possession. Among the 
guests on that eventful trip were Nich- 
olas Longworth and Swagar Sherley; 
Miss Alice Roosevelt, daughter of Mr. 
Taft’s friend Theodore; and Miss Mignon 
Critten, of Long Island. Mr. Taft must 
have functioned pretty well as the friend 
of Cupid, for before the end of the return 
trip Mr. Longworth was engaged to Miss 
Roosevelt and Mr. Sherley was engaged 
to Miss Critten. Mr. Longworth and 
Miss Roosevelt were married on February 
17, 1906, and Mr. Sherley and Miss 
Critten were married on April 21, 1906. 
Mrs. Sherley and five children survive 

Following his retirement from public 
life Mr. Sherley lived and practiced law 
for many years at the Nation’s Capital, 
but he died where he would have liked to 
die—at home in Kentucky surrounded by 
the hallowed scenes of his childhood. 
The last sad chapter occurred on Satur- 
day when his body was lowered to the 
grave in Louisville, earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust, and the State that 
mothered him took back to her loving 
bosom all that was mortal of a distin- 
guished son, a great citizen, and a true 
statesman. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
O’Neat). Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I do 
this unusual thing because of a circum- 
stance and a happening that touched me 
very deeply. In the passing of Swagar 
Sherley this country, in my opinion, lost 
one of its great intellects. I have never 
been one of those to say that any one man 
was the ablest man with whom I have 
ever served, and it would be hard to say 
any of two or three or a half dozen, but 
in all of my service in this House it has 
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never been my privilege to serve with an 
abler man than was Swagar Sherley. 
In debate he wasted no time on little 
things. When he started he went to the 
big tree and wasted none of his time on 
the underbrush. 

He was a great patriot, a great legis- 
lator, a great husband, a great father, 
and a great friend. I have had few as 
unselfish friends in my life as Mr. Sher- 
ley, and to those who did not know him 
I might say something was missing in 
their lives. He was outstanding in char- 
acter, outstanding in ability, and out- 
standing in those qualities that made a 
great American gentleman. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
forego the opportunity to add a few 
humble words concerning this great and 
good man, Swagar Sherley. I had the 
good fortune to meet him when I en- 
tered the House in the Sixtieth Con- 
gress. We have had, of course, many 
able Representatives in this House dur- 
ing the last 50 or 60 years, and espe- 
cially during the last quarter of a 
century; and I always have felt that 
Swagar Sherley ranked high among the 
foremost few as debater, committee 
chairman, financial expert, and parlia- 
mentarian. 

It was indeed fortunate for the Demo- 
cratic Party in those days that it had 
such an able man, because on the other 
Side we found men like Uncle Joe Can- 
non, James R. Mann, Sereno Payne, 
Sunny Jim Sherman, Fred Gillett, 
James Good, and many other outstand- 
ing men who never lost an opportunity, 
the same as our present minority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin], to take legitimate advantage 
of parliamentary conditions, but, hap- 
pily, always in the pure interest of their 
party. Nonetheless, all recognized and 
appreciated the rare ability of this dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kentucky. 

I have observed him many, many 
times measure swords with his out- 
standing opponents I have named, but at 
no time were they able to sway him 
from the righteous course that he pur- 
sued with high purpose and admirable 
zeal. He believed in consistent right- 
eousness and in even-handed justice. 
He was an adamant sentry of the 
Treasury. His sole object in considering 
legislation was to determine whether it 
would effect good for the whole country, 
whether the authors of the proposed leg- 
islation be his friends or foes. And it 
was his good fortune to serve in high 
position during a time that exacted the 
best of brain and heart. Those of medi- 
ocre or ordinary talents could not point 
the way. 

Mr. Sherley and Mr. Mann were cred- 
ited with knowing more about the whole 
Government than any other members 
who served with them. That record of 
Mr. Sherley’s was partly due to his in- 
ordinate, persistent, and intelligent devo- 
tion to his important duties as chairman 
of our Committee on Appropriations, 
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even though that committee was not so 
important as it became beginning with 
the post bellum period when we enacted 
the Budget Act and changed the method 
of appropriating. Many of the fine quali- 
ties of those two systems are in fact part 
of the work of Mr. Sherley and constitute, 
with his enviable record for superior citi- 
zenship, a large part of his enduring mon- 
ument. As you all know, I have served in 
this honorable body many years, during 
which I have met many of the great and 
near great, who have served with such 
singular devotion and success, and I can 
conservatively say that I know not one 
who, in my judgment, outranked Mr. 
Sherley as patriot, legislator, and parlia- 
mentarian. I well remember the wave 
of regret that swept this chamber on both 
sides when our friend decided to quit 
service here, because all felt that he was 
just approaching the zenith of tran- 
scendent usefulness and his withdrawal 
would mean so much to his beloved coun- 
try in a proper solution of the intricate 
post-war period. 

At the time of the passing of our worthy 
former colleague let us realize our obli- 
gation to make safe and secure the gov- 
ernment of the people which has been 
committed to our keeping. Let us re- 
member that it can thrive and grow only 
in a spirit of unselfish devotion and pop- 
ular attachment; and let us further re- 
member that these worthy objectives 
may best be accomplished by an emula- 
tion of the splendid record of the one 
whose memory we honor at this time. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BUCK. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include an article from the Sacramento 
Union of February 9, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE MIGRANT PROBLEM 


Mr, TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. ToLan addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Houston 
was granted permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD. 


MONETARY POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing a bill which em- 
braces certain recommendations recently 
made to Congress by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Board for 
the partial control of inflationary ten- 
dencies which will be accentuated by the 
huge expenditures under the defense pro- 
gram. Specifically, my bill would repeal 
the following monetary powers which 
Congress has heretofore delegated to the 
President: 
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First. The authority to issue $3,000,- 
000,000 of United States notes, or green- 
backs, under the so-called Thomas 
amendment to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. 

Second. The authority to monetize 
foreign silver. 

Third. The authority to issue silver 
certificates against the seigniorage on 
purchases of silver, 

Fourth. The power further to devalue 
the dollar. 

The inflationary possibilities inherent 
in the present defense program were set 
forth by the Board in a special report to 
Congress on January 1, which states in 
part: 

Vast expenditures of the military program 
and their financing create additional prob- 
lems in the monetary field which make it 
necessary to review our existing monetary 
machinery and to place ourselves in a posi- 
tion to take measures, when necessary, to 
forestall the development of inflationary 
tendencies attributable to defects in the 
machinery of credit control. These ten- 
dencies, if unchecked, would produce a rise 
of prices, would retard the national effort 
for defense and greatly increase its cost, and 
would aggravate the situation which may 
result when the needs of defense, now a 
stimulus, later absorb less of our economic 
productivity. While inflation cannot be con- 
trolled by monetary measures alone, the 
present extraordinary situation demands that 
adequate means be provided to combat the 
dangers of overexpansion of bank credit due 
to monetary causes, 


The Board points out in its report that 
excess reserves are huge and increasing 
and provide a base for more than dou- 
bling the existing supply of bank credit. 
The defense program, it said, will have 
still further expansive effects. The 
Board’s report continues: 


Government securities have become the 
chief asset of the banking system, and pur- 
chases by banks have created additional de- 
posits. Because of the excess reserves, inter- 
est rates have fallen to unprecedentedly low 
levels. Some of them are well below the 
reasonable requirements of an easy money 
policy, and are raising serious, long-term 
problems for the future well-being of our 
charitable and educational institutions, for 
the holders of insurance policies and sav- 
ings-bank accounts, and for the national 
economy as a whole. 


The Federal Reserve Board adds that 
while it possesses broad monetary powers, 
its present authority is inadequate to cope 
with the present and potential excess-re- 
serve problem. It therefore submits a 
five-point program which, in addition to 
the matters covered by my bill, which are 
listed as “sources of potential increases 
in excess reserves”, include recommen- 
dations for an increase in the statutory 
reserve requirements for demand de- 
posits; limitations on future gold acquisi- 
tions; the financing of borrowing require- 
ments for both ordinary and defense 
expenditures out of private savings rather 
than through bank purchases; and the 
financing of a larger portion of the de- 
fense program by increased taxation 
rather than by borrowing. 

My own interest in the Federal Reserve 
Board’s proposals arises out of a full real- 
ization of the disastrous effects which un- 
controlled inflation may have upon our 
domestic economy, particularly upon the 
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purchasing power of our people and espe- 
cially those whose incomes are fixed and 
which therefore would not rise with the 
advance of living costs. In connection 
with the recent hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee on the extension 
of the debt limit, I inserted in the record 
a memorandum which goes into this mat- 
ter in detail. Special reference is made 
to the effect of inflation on salaries and 
wages, war veterans’ pensions, insurance 
policies, endowed educational and chari- 
table institutions and hospitals, and on 
the very stability of the Government it- 
self. Regarding the effect of inflation on 
the worker, the memorandum states in 
part: 

The chief characteristic of inflation being 
a sharp rise in the price level, it naturally 
follows that the purchasing power of all wages 
and salaries declines under inflation. If in- 
flation reaches an uncontrollable stage, as it 
did in post-war Germany, for instance, or an 
aggravated stage as it did in post-war France, 
it means that the worker's standard of living 
is reduced to the barest subsistence level. 
When prices skyrocket in a severe 
or incontrolled inflation, no matter how often 
his wages are adjusted to meet the rise 
Pee eae they cannot hope to keep pace 
with the price rise, and, as a result, the pur- 
chasing power of their wages rapidly ap- 
proaches the vanishing point. 


Inasmuch as the Presidential powers 
which my bill would terminate are poten- 
tial sources of inflation, they should be 
speedily repealed. Every single person in 
the country would suffer under runaway 
inflation. Prices would go sky high, 
money would become worthless, the sav- 
ings of the people would be wiped out, life 
insurance policyholders would lose their 
benefits, and every person or institution 
dependent upon a fixed income would find 
it shrunken in purchasing power to a 
fraction of its former worth. It is vital, 
therefore, that these inflationary powers 
be terminated before they have a chance 
to become operative and begin their dis- 
astrous work. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix and to include therein a 
speech which I delivered recently. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and to include a speech that 
i made over the radio on Friday evening 
ast. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and include an editorial from 
the Sonta Monica Outlook on rates for 
electric current. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


ELECTRIC RATES IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been inserted in the RECORD 
an editorial from the Santa Monica Out- 
look on the question of rates for electric 
current. The publicly owned power com- 
pany last year charged $1.95 per kilo- 
watt-hour for electricity. The privately 
owned company charged $1.64. In other 
words, the privately owned company de- 
livered power for 27 percent less, and the 
privately owned company paid $8,000,000 
in taxes—47 times more than the pub- 
licly owned company—and delivered 
power for 27 percent less. In addition 
to that, out of every dollar that the pri- 
vately owned company took in, $17.33 
went back to the city, county, and State 
as taxes, 

I think that is something that every 
Member should be cognizant of. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

SUBALTERNS FOR C. C. C. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a plan was developed for training 
Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees for 
duty as subalterns. Such plans were 
made for the sole purpose of supplying 
the required number cf subalterns for 
C. C. C. duty as and when the Army’s 
need for additional officers required the 
taking of large numbers of those officers 
in Reserve who were assigned to active 
duty with the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and assigning them to active duty in the 
Regular Army. 

Company commanders and project 
superintendents were instructed to rec- 
ommend qualified enrollees from their 
companies for the subaltern training 
school about the ist of September 1940. 
Those recommendations were made, as 
requested. During the month of Janu- 
ary 1941 the company commanders in 
the C. C. C. camps were instructed to 
send those selected enrollees for this 
training to a C. C. C. camp at London, 
Ohio, Several veteran enrollees from my 
own State of Indiana were sent to that 
school on January 18, 1941. Upon their 
arrival at that school they were advised 
that they were not entitled to take the 
training because of a recent War Depart- 
ment regulation which provides that in- 
dividuals will not be employed as subal- 
terns who have passed their thirty-fifth 
birthday.” 

The Members of the House know that 
all veterans of the last World War are 
now past the age of 35 years. These 
veterans have been highly trained, and 
many of them have continued their 
training; they are well qualified, with but 
little additional training, to act in the 
capacity of subalterns in the civilian con- 
servation camps. This War Department 
regulation should be rescinded, to the end 
that those veterans of the last World 
War who so desire may take the special 
training and be selected in this capacity. 
Their previous experience and training 
would serve well in this capacity today, 
and this unjust discrimination should not 
obtain against them in this period of na- 
tion emergency. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 
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SUGAR CURTAILMENT 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Representatives from the sugar-pro- 
ducing States have always looked with 
disfavor upon any curtailment program. 
The policy of the sugar-production-con- 
trol program of the Administration has 
been brought most forcibly within the 
last 2 days by a statement made by Mr. 
Clarence R. Bitting, head of the United 
States Sugar Corporation, in which he 
says that the war hazards mean that the 
Government must eventually ration sugar 
and sugar prices. That would not have 
been probable had we had a sound sugar 
policy. Mr. Bitting has long advocated, 
along with the Members of Congress from 
the sugar-producing States, unrestricted 
domestic production to meet national de- 
mand as much as possible. 

I hope the Department of Agriculture 
will recognize this condition and will sug- 
gest to Congress remedial legislation 
which will remove the restriction and 


-thereby safeguard the consumers of the 


United States against excessive war and 
emergency prices of sugar. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the reason I make this request is to as- 
certain from the majority leader what 
the program will be for this week. I 
have just introduced a report on a bill 
to make in order certain appropriations 
the President has requested of the Con- 
gress, The Committee on Naval Affairs 
has held hearings on the bill making the 
authorization, and the Committee on 
Appropriations has already had a hear- 
ing on the bill and will be in position to 
act as soon as the authorization is 
granted. I have also asked for a ruie 
and hope to go before the Rules Com- 
mittee tomorrow to obtain one; and if it 
is satisfactory I should like to have the 
bill considered on Wednesday. The Ap- 
propriations Committee, of course, must 
have the authority of the authorization 
bill before they can bring in their ap- 
propriation bill. These funds must be 
available before the end of the fiscal 
year. 

I may state that the bill was reported 
out unanimously by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. I can see only one item 
in the bill on which any debate or con- 
troversy might arise and that is the item 
of some $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 for de- 
veloping the island of Guam along the 
line proposed 2 years ago. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, an- 
swering the gentleman from Georgia, I 
think the gentleman’s committee is to be 
complimented upon the splendid leader- 
ship which has resulted in this bill’s be- 
ing ready. Last week I expected a cer- 
tain bill would be reported by one of the 
committees for consideration this week. 
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In the course of several colloquys with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, the 
minority leader, I specifically stated that 
the bills to be considered this week were 
the census bill and a bill out of the Ways 
and Means Committee; that outside of 
that I knew of nothing controversial 
that would come up during the remain- 
der of the week. To me this is an im- 
plied agreement as to what the program 
would be; and unless the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martrn] had 
no objection I should feel compelled to 
advise the gentleman from Georgia 
frankly that any bill of a controversial 
nature unless it was extremely emergent 
in character could not be taken up. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, I 
may say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] I would not 
consider that our agreement precluded 
action upon this bill, I assure the gen- 
tleman from Massachuetts that the mi- 
nority wants these defense bills acted 
upon as quickly as possible. I do not 
know that there will be any contest upon 
any item of the bill referred to by the 
gentleman from Georgia. That, of 
course, will be disclosed in the hearings 
of the committee. 

We are going to lean backward, if I 
may use that expression, to help in this 
program. Ido not believe, therefore, that 
the agreement the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts and I had would preclude con- 
sideration of this bill referred to by the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I may state, 
Mr. Speaker, that the Budget message 
was received by the House only on last 
Wednesday. On Thursday I introduced 
the bill. On Friday and Saturday we held 
hearings on the bill. The Appropriations 
Committee has already had its hearings 
and are ready to bring in their appropri- 
ation bill covering these matters next 
week to make the money available just as 
soon as the House grants the authoriza- 
tion. I appreciate very much the atti- 
tude of the minority leader. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. RICH. Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time 
has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania may 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. I wonder if the gentleman 
from Georgia, in making the statement 
about going down to the White House 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I did not 
make any statement about going down to 
the White House. 

Mr. RICH. Well, the statement, then, 
that the President has approved this bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The Presi- 
dent sent a message to the Speaker of the 
House last Wednesday asking for supple- 
mentary appropriations approved by the 
Budget. The Speaker referred the mes- 
sage to the appropriate committees of 
the House. It came up here in the reg- 
ular way and has been handled in the 
regular way. The Committee on Naval 


Affairs is ready to report the authoriza- 
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tion to make the appropriation in order, 
and the Committee on Appropriations is 
all ready to report their bill appropriat- 
ing the money pursuant to the authori- 
zation. 

Mr. RICH. The thought I had in mind 
was, with all this speed and promptness 
and efficiency in having action completed 
by the legislative committee and the Ap- 
propriations Committee, whether the 
President in his suggestion might have 
had something to say as to how we were 
going to get the money? He is always 
willing to spend money, but he does not 
come in with statements as to how we 
are going to get the money. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a short speech by Mr. 
Arthur Kudner 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a speech made by a young man in 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a speech I delivered over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Sat- 
urday evening on the question of our 
foreign policy. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp, to include therein 
a broadcast I made at Buffalo on Febru- 
ary 15, last, and to insert, also, three brief 
items on the St. Lawrence Waterway 
project. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

QUOTAS ON AMERICAN DOMESTIC SUGAR 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress should immediately begin revision 
of the Sugar Act. The entire quota sys- 
tem could be abolished if adequate tariff 
provisions were made against Cuban 
sugar; but it that cannot be done, this 
Congress should by all means immedi- 
ately increase the quotas of American 
demestic sugar, particularly beet sugar. 

I hold in my hand an Associated Press 
report bearing date of February 15, which 
quotes the head of the United States 
Sugar Corporation as saying that— 

The Government must eventually ration 
sugar and fix prices, because we depend upon 
offshore producers to fill 70 percent of the 
American consumption. 
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This morning’s Washington Post car- 
ries a headline stating that a large group 
of prominent citizens are asking that 
food be sent to England. 

Mr. Speaker, the Ameriacn people re- 
member the sugar shortage during 1917 
and 1918. We had sugarless meals and 
sugarless days. The consumers of Amer- 
ica paid enormous prices for sugar. 
These high prices went almost entirely 
to foreign producers. 

Because of these grim facts that are 
staring us in the face, and because of the 
inescapable truth that the American 
market belongs to the American farmer, 
Congress should now greatly increase the 
domestic quotas. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks and to include an ad- 
dress I made before the Lincoln Clubs at 
Kokomo, Ind., on February 13, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr, Harness]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Record and 
to include an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. VoorHis]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and to include a few 
short excerpts from the Star and other 
newspapers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. SABATH]. 

There was no objection. 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
THE INTERSTATE MIGRATION OF DES- 
TITUTE CITIZENS 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report favorably 
(H. Rept. No. 84) a resolution, and ask 
for its immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 16 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act approved March 1, 1907, the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives ap- 
pointed to Investigate the Interstate Migra- 
tion of Destitute Citizens be, and is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to have printed 
for its use 5,000 additional copies of each part 
of the hearings held before said select com- 
mittee, pursuant to the resolution (H. Res. 
63) entitled “A resolution to inquire into the 
interstate migration of destitute citizens, to 
study, survey, and investigate the social and 
economic needs and the movement of indi- 
gent persons across State lines.” 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
PROHIBITION OF SALE OF INTOXICATING 

LIQUOR 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. REES]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call the attention of the Members 
of the House to a bill I am introducing 
today which provides for the prevention 
of the sale of intoxicating liquor to men 
who are in Army camps, Navy camps, 
and to men wearing the uniform of the 
Army and naval forces of the United 
States. This bill is the reenactment of a 
law passed by Congress in 1917. It was 
Tepealed in 1935. 

I trust you will support this measure 
when it comes to a vote. If you do, you 
are reenacting a law which has been in 
force before. This measure should he 
enacted into law for at least two reasons: 
First, for the protection of hundreds of 
thousands of our boys who are going to 
the camps from all parts of the country. 
They are placed under environment and 
influences to which they have not been 
accustomed. They are entitled to this 
protection. Furthermore, the Govern- 
ment of the United States is entitled to 
the protection of this law so that men in 
our armed forces may be as well qualified 
physically as is possible. We are ap- 
palled by the report of Army officials that 
40 percent of men considered for Army 
service are rejected as being physically 
unfit. We talk a lot about defense. 
Here is a constructive step in that direc- 
tion. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


INCORRECT POWER RATES 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. RICH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
direct my remarks particularly to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
KIN], because I shall ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Appendix of the 
Record a statement made by H. S. Ben- 
nion, of New York City, who thinks about 
the same as I do in reference to the 
T. V. A. rates, knowing that the state- 
ments of the gentleman from Mississippi 
are wrong because of the fact he bases his 
rates on a false premise. When you base 
all your remarks about electric rates on a 
false premise, then all of the statements 
you make are wrong. This is the reason 
I want the gentleman from Mississippi 
particularly to read this article, then he 
will probably change some of the state- 
ments he has made in reference to what 
he is going to do to save the people of 
my State great sums of money so far as 
electric-power rates are concerned. I 
am not interested directly or indirectly 
in any public utility furnishing power or 
current to the general public. I want my 
people all to get the cheapest rates for 
current obtainable, for their homes and 
their farms, consistent with good sound 
business principles. I want the utilities 
to be taxed so they pay their share of 
Government operation. I want them to 
pay good wages. I do not want the Gov- 
ernment to spend hundreds of millions 
for water power, such as T. V. A., and then 
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charge 60 percent of the cost to flood 
control and navigation, when that per- 
centage cannot be justified for flood con- 
trol and navigation, and only charge 40 
percent to power when it should bear 75 
percent, at least, of the cost. It is not 
honest. Many taxpayers in Pennsylvania 
are paying for the electricity used in 
Mississippi. They pay for the power 
plant now being built in Tennessee. 
They pay much for the operation of 
T. V. A. each day. They now want us to 
pay their taxes in some of the States 
served by T. V. A. Why? Because 
T. V. A. is Government-owned and Gov- 
ernment-operated and does not pay its 
share of taxes like the private corpora- 
tions do. [Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recor a statement made by H. S. 
Bennion, of New York City. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. RICH]? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania—if he is doing that for my edi- 
fication—that I have read a great deal 
of such Power Trust propaganda. I have 
an idea about what this particular prop- 
agandist is going to say. If he has not 
said the right thing, according to power- 
trust specifications, the head of the 
power trust will likely make him take it 
back and say something else. 

Mr. RICH. This is the right thing. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Of 
course. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. RICH]. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include ex- 
cerpts from speeches by Government 
Officials and others. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. CRAWFORD]? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a brief letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include an article entitled “British 
Disclose Secrets of United States Fighting 
Planes.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HINSHAW]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein a brief address of 
my colleague the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. PLoEsER]. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. LAMBERTSON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD.) 


THE LATE SWAGAR SHERLEY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein an editorial on the 
passing of the late Swagar Sherley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish every Member here in 
the House today could have known the 
late Honorable Swagar Sherley as my 
husband and I did since 1913. I suppose 
there is no Member of Congress who ever 
contributed more to the well-being of 
the United States. He was a leader of 
men and an inspiring asset to the Demo- 
cratic Party. His knowledge of parlia- 
mentary procedure made him a power- 
ful adversary. I have never heard an 
abler debater. He was logical, eloquent, 
and quick at repartee. I have never 
seen a politician or statesman of more 
courage. He possessed political courage 
as well as personal courage. I recall 
the days of the World War when he 
was chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and the service he rendered 
us in securing the necessary amount of 
money to carry on the World War with- 
out having the expenditures too great 
for the country to bear. As chairman of 
the fortifications committee his services 
were invaluable. 

It is unfortunate, Mr. Speaker, that his 
life had to be taken at a time when we 
need statesmen and men of courage as 
we do today. A devoted husband and 
father, a loyal friend, he will be greatly 
missed. He loved and honored his coun- 
try and fought to preserve it. A great 
lawyer, a distinguished statesman, and 
a great patriot has gone to his rest. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including as a part 
of my remarks the following from the 
New York Times of Saturday, Febru- 
ary 15: 

SWAGAR SHERLEY 

Swagar Sherley, who died in Washington 
Thursday, was a great lawyer who had earlier 
shown rare capacity and achievement as a 
public servant. Sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the Louisville district in 1903 
when he was but 30, his first study was to 
master the rules of the House and the roll 
of parliamentary precedents. He soon be- 
came a recognized adept. He followed with 
close attention all public questions. He be- 
came the head of the Committee on Appro- 
priations when expenditures were rising to 
unprecedented heights in the first World War. 

Whoever was the titular leader, he was the 
intellectual leader of his party in the House. 
He had the confidence of Mr. Wilson and the 
regard of his colleagues. He had not, how- 
ever, the useful talent of an errand boy for 
his constituents. Probably he was too inde- 
pendent to please the small-fry politicians. 
To the general surprise and regret, he was 
beaten in 1918. To this newspaper his defeat 
was a public misfortune. Except as director 
of the division of finance in the United States 
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Railroad Administration, he never again held 
public office. 

Thenceforth his lucid and logical mind 
found its pleasure in the unending uncer- 
tainties and subtleties of the law. Shining 
appointive posts might have been his, but 
he went his quiet way, deriving, no doubt, 
some satisfaction from the concentration of 
common opinion upon concepts such as the 
budget system, of which he had been an early 
advocate. We may regret that he gave up 
politics for law, but we must respect his de- 
liberate choice; and he made his mark in 

th. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a bill which I have in- 
troduced today for the benefit of the for- 
gotten man—the substitute rural letter 
carriers of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlemafi from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. ] 
INCREASE OF DEBT LIMIT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 2959) to 
increase the debt limit of the United 
States, to provide for the Federal taxa- 
tion of future issues of obligations of the 
United States and its instrumentalities, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 4, lines 5 and 6, after “certificates”, 
insert “issued in any one year.” 

Page 4, line 13, after “bonds.”, insert “The 
limitation on the authority of the Postmaster 
General to prescribe ths denominations of 
postal-savings stamps contained in the second 
paragraph of section 6 of the act of June 25, 
1910, as amended (U. S. C., title 39, sec. 756), 
is removed; and the Postmaster General is 
authorized, for the purposes of such section 
and to encourage and facilitate the accumu- 
lation of funds for the purchase of savings 
bonds and savings certificates, to prepare and 
issue postal-savings stamps in such denomi- 
nations as he may prescribe.” 

Page 5, line 5, strike out all after “Depart- 
ment” down to and including “therefor” in 
line 7, and insert “and of the Postal Service, 
in connection with the handling of savings 
bonds, savings certificates, and stamps or 
other means provided to evidence payment 
therefor, which sums may be used for addi- 
tional employees or any other expenditure, 
wherever or in whatever class of post office 
incurred, in connection with such handling.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr, JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I make this 
reservation for the purpose of having 
these amendments explained. This is a 
very important bill, and as we all recall, 
it deals with an increase in the debt limi- 
tation amounting to several billion 
dollars. It is difficult for anybody to 
understand the amendments just by a 
cursory reading, and unless the distin- 
guished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee has some special rea- 
son why the matter ought to be pressed, 
I think we ought to have at least an 
explanation of these amendments. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall endeavor briefly to explain these 
amendments. It will be recalled that on 
last Monday the House passed the bill 
(H. R. 2959) providing for the financing 
of the national-defense program by in- 
creasing the debt limit to $65,000,000,- 
000. This is the bill that has been mes- 
saged back to the House and that I have 
called up. I have asked unanimous con- 
sent that the House concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The amendments make no change in 
the substantive portion of the bill but 
provide certain technical and pro- 
cedural changes deemed desirable for a 
more expeditious administration of the 
law. 

There are three amendments. It will 
be recalled that under existing law the 
Postmaster General may issue postal- 
savings stamps in denominations of not 
to exceed $1. They cannot be issued in 
denominations above that amount. This 
limitation is removed for the accommo- 
dation of the investors and to make these 
postal-savings stamps more easily mar- 
keted. The Postmaster General may 
then issue these postal-savings stamps in 
any denomination that, in his discre- 
tion, would prove more attractive to the 
investors. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman know whether it will be the policy 
of the Postmaster General to fix a limi- 
tation larger than $1? For instance, $5, 
or something of that sort. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Probably so. That 
is left to the discretion of the Postmaster 
General. The purpose of the change is 
to make these stamps more attractive to 
investors; and, of course, he will exercise 
the discretion provided for in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. As I under- 
stand it, this leaves it strictly within the 
discretion of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. If the gentleman will 
indulge me, I would like to give just a 
simple illustration. As has been stated 
by the chairman, the limitation on the 
denomination of these stamps that can 
be issued now is $1. We know that the 
smallest baby bonds that can be pur- 
chased are $25 bonds. The purchaser 
pays $18.75 for that bond, and at the end 
of 10 years the $25 bond matures. Purely 
as an illustration, instead of the pur- 
chaser having to purchase eighteen $1 
stamps, provision is here made that a $5 
stamp or a $10 stamp or a $6.25 stamp, 
three of which would purchase an $18.75 
bond, may be sold. A man might buy a 
$10 stamp and a $5 stamp and then three 
$1 stamps and be in the position to pur- 
chase a baby bond. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. It would seem 
to me that that would be a very desirable 
proceeding. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The purpose of is- 
suing these postal-savings stamps is to 
enable a man to purchase them by de- 
grees until he gets a sufficient number to 
convert into a savings certificate or a 
savings bond. It is intended for public 
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convenience and to encourage the sale of 
these securities. 

There is another amendment which 
was placed in the bill by the Finance 
Committee. The bill as it passed the 
House gives the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury authority to advance to the Post- 
master General such sums from Treasury 
appropriations for expenses under this 
section as are required for the expenses 
of the Post Office Department for the 
work that Department does in the issu- 
ance and handling of these securities. 
Some of this work will, of course, be per- 
formed through third- and fourth-class 
post offices. Under existing law the 
Postmaster General is restricted with re- 
spect to the number of employees or 
amounts of money which may be expend- 
ed in third- and fourth-class post offices. 
This amendment, approved by the Treas- 
ury and the Post Office Departments, 
would permit the sums which are ad- 
vanced to the Post Office Department by 
the Treasury for expenses in the handling 
of savings bonds and savings certificates 
to be used by the Postal Service for addi- 
tional employees or for any other ex- 
penditures in connection with the han- 
dling of these securities. ; 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I refer to 
amendment No. 1 at the top of page 4. 
The completed sentence with the amend- 
ment reads as follows: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
by regulation to fix the amount of savings 
bonds and savings certificates issued in any 
one year that may held by any one person at 
any one time. 


There is an additional language there 
in the words “issued in any one year,” 
which is the amendment. Does that 
limit any rights that a person who has 
already purchased a bond may have in 
wanting to turn those in? Is it a limita- 
tion to be fixed on bonds already issued 
in the past? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is an amend- 
ment passed on the floor of the Senate 
and was not considered by the Finance 
Committee. It was considered to be 
merely a clarifying amendment. It made 
no substantial change in the House bill. 
It did not substantially add to or diminish 
the authority already conferred on the 
Secretary. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. My interest is 
this, at least as I see it. Would it have 
any dll effect on those who have already 
purchased bonds? 

Mr, DOUGHTON. Absolutely not. 
The bill as it passed the House authorizes 
the Secretary of the Treasury to fix by 
regulation the amount of savings bonds 
and savings certificates that may be held 
by any one person at any one time. The 
amendment offered by Senator Norris 
and adopted on the floor will be found 
on page 4, line 6, of the bill. It simply 
specified that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury might fix the amount of such bonds 
and certificates issued in any one year to 
be held by any one person at any one 
time. Neither the Treasury nor the Post 
Office Department has any objection to 
this amendment. It would not seem to 
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alter the Secretary’s authority as con- 
tained in the House bill to any consider- 
able degree. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I think that there can be no question 
that these amendments are all to the 
advantage of the investors and at the 
same time to the advantage of those 
administering the law; and because this 
is very important legislation I am sure 
nobody on our side wishes to delay it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. Was this change approved 
by the Treasury Department? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Absolutely. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SUTPHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by inserting an article by 
John F. O’Hagan on the lives of three 
great Americans who were born in the 
month of February—Washington, Lin- 
coln, and Edison. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the first bill on the Consent Calendar, 
CONVEYING LANDS IN DUVAL AND 
BREVARD COUNTIES, FLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2110) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to convey certain lands situated in 
Duval and Brevard Counties, Fla., to the 
State of Florida for highway purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to convey to the State of Florida for high- 
Way purposes, upon such terms and condi- 
tions as he may prescribe, all right, title, and 
interest of the United States of America in 
and to two strips of land, one within the 
boundaries of the naval air station, Jack- 
sonville, Duval County, Fla., being a strip 
200 feet wide, and the other within the 
boundaries of the naval air station, Banana 
River, Brevard County, Fla., being a Pnp of 
land 100 feet wide. 

Sec. 2. That if any part of the areas which 
may be conveyed to the State of Florida 
pursuant to the provisions of this act shall 
cease to be maintained for highway uses, 
such part shall revert to the United States. 

Src. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 

ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SURGEONS, 

UNITED STATES NAVY 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2112) 
to amend the act of May 4, 1898 (30 Stat. 
380; U. S. C. title 34, sec. 21), as amend- 
ed, to authorize the President to appoint 
additional assistant surgeons in time of 
national emergency. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. Would the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] tell us 
why it is necessary to pass this bill mak- 
ing an unlimited number of assistant 
surgeons? Last year we passed a bill in- 
creasing the number to 100, and Congress 
is apt to be in session and it seems to me 
that at any time we could increase the 
number if it is necessary. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
in response to the inquiry of the gentle- 
man, if he will examine the report and 
read Secretary Knox’s letter, he will see 
the reason. That letter sets forth fully 
the reason why at this time it is neces- 
sary to remove the limitations that were 
imposed by the act of March 18, 1940. I 
read what the Secretary said: 

In view of the rapidly expanding personnel 
of the Navy and Marine Corps and the neces- 
sity of maintaining the Medical Corps of the 
Navy at the strength required to provide 
medical care and treatment to the personnel, 
to man the existing ships and stations and 
those planned for commissioning in the fu- 
ture, and to furnish medical care to de- 
pendents of officers and enlisted men, as 
directed by the Secretary of the Navy, it is 
recommended that the limitation of 100 act- 
ing assistant surgeons be removed and that 
during the present emergency no limitation 
be placed on the number of acting assistant 
surgeons who may be appointed. 


In addition to that, the total number 
of the Medical Corps is fixed by statute. 
It corresponds to the total strength of the 
Navy. We need not have any apprehen- 
sion that the Medical Corps will run 
away with things, because the law fixes 
the authorized number of officers shall 
be sixty-five one-hundredths of 1 percent 
of the total authorized number of the en- 
listed men of the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. 

So I trust that, in the interest of the 
health of the men who are coming into 
service, it will not be said that Congress 
refused to accord them all the medical 
care and attention that was necessary. 

Mr. KEAN. This will then be covered 
by the other law? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Oh, yes. 
There is a ceiling on it. It is not the sky. 
It is a ceiling fixed by regular law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Georgia a question. 
First, let me make a very brief statement, 
and finish with a question. 

For your information, I recently had a 
talk with a doctor who served throughout 
the World War and who spent 2½ years 
overseas, remaining with the Army of 
Occupation after peace was declared. He 
is now 45 years old. He made this state- 
ment. He said: 

By reason of my experience, I know that 
the Medical Corps should consist of older 
men than are usually taken into service, and 
I should like to volunteer my services. I 
served throughout the World War, but I was 
just out of medical college and had served 
my interneship, and I know, because of our 
inexperience, the boys in the Army did not 
receive the kind of treatment they would 
have received from more experienced doctors 
and surgeons, 


On that statement I took the matter up 
with the War Department and I was in- 
formed that the age limit was 25 to 33 
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years and that this wealthy, successful 
doctor, who is a fine physical specimen 
and highly skillful would not be accepted, 
although he had offered to volunteer. 
Now I would like to know whether or not 
there is any provision in this bill govern- 
ing the matter of age? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The age 
limit is fixed by the rules and regulations 
of the Department. They have set the 
age limit as to what age they will bring 
officers in and give them this rank or that 
rank or the other rank. May I say to the 
gentleman that if the doctor he has ref- 
erence to desired to go into the service 
he could probably have gone into the 
Reserves and would probably by now have 
been called into active duty. But a man 
must be physically able to perform the 
hard medical duties required of these offi- 
cers, aS Well as have technical ability, 

Mr. B ETT. Does not the gentle- 
man think that a man 45 years of age is 
ay physically able? I know this 
man is. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Oh, I have 
seen men 45 years of age who cannot do 
very much hard Army work. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of May 4, 
1898, entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1899, and for other purposes 
(30 Stat. 380; U. S. C., title 34, sec. 21), as 
amended by the act of March 18, 1940, Public, 
No. 440, Seventy-sixth Congress, is hereby 
further amended to read as follows: “The 
President is hereby authorized to appoint for 
temporary service 100 acting assistant sur- 
geons, who shall have the rank and compen- 
sation of assistant surgeons: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Navy may appoint in time 
of war or national emergency declared by 
the President to exist, for temporary service, 
such acting assistant surgeons as the exigen- 
cies of the service may require, who shall 


receive the compensation of assistant sur- 
geons.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SESSIONS OF SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1 OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 1 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
may be allowed to sit during the session 
of the House this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 
EXCHANGE OF LANDS BETWEEN PEOPLE 


OF PUERTO RICO AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Clerk called the next bill on the 
Consent Calendar, H. R. 2113, to author- 
ize an exchange of lands between the 
people of Puerto Rico and the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he 18 hereby, authorized to 
transfer, under such conditions as the Secre- 
tary may approve, to the people of Puerto 
Rico, by appropriate deed of conveyance, a 
parcel of land embracing approximately 2.75 
acres, situated in the ward known as Mira- 
mar, located in the south section of San- 
turce, P. R., bounded on the north at a 
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point located at the intersection of the 
north side of the actual road that leads to 
the naval air station with the west side of 
the Fernandez Juncos Avenue; on the east 
with lands belonging to the people of Puerto 
Rico and lands of the estate known as 
Miramar, now property of Mr. Solé and com- 
pany; on the south with lands of Mr. Solé 
and company, and on the west with lands of 
the naval air station, in consideration of the 
transfer to the United States by appropriate 
deed of conveyance, free from all encum- 
brances, without cost to the United States 
and for use as a part of the naval air station 
at San Juan, of all right, title, and interest 
of the people of Puerto Rico in and to a 
parcel of 5.70 acres, more or less, in the ward 
known as Tras-Miramar, located at the south 
section of Santurce, P. R., being adjacent to 
and on the east of lands of the United 
States of America used as a quarantine sta- 
tion on the island of Miraflores. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 12, strike out “5.70” and 
insert “6.26.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

ADMISSION OF CERTAIN ALIEN WIVES OF 
UNITED STATES CITIZENS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
591, to permit alien wives of American 
citizens who married prior to the ap- 
proval of the Immigration Act of 1924 to 
enter the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bl? 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the author of this bill if it is not designed 
to apply primarily to Japanese women 
who were married to native-born Japa- 
nese prior to 1924? 

Mr. KING. If I may answer the gen- 
tleman, it does not. It applies to a very 
limited number of aliens otherwise ineli- 
gible to admission. 

Mr. LEAVY. “An otherwise ineligible 
alien” is the Mongolian race? 

Mr. KING. Well, Hindus and Fili- 
pinos and others. 

Mr. LEAVY. In 1926 the act was 
sented to permit Japanese to come in 

ere. 

Mr. KING. That is true. 

Mr. LEAVY. Now it is proposed to 
strike from the act the word “Chinese” 
and put in the general term “alien”? 

Mr. KING. That is true. 

Mr. LEAVY. And that would permit 
Japanese wives to enter? 

Mr. KING. As well as others. There 
are some Filipinos and other races. It 
is a very small number that will be af- 
fected, I can assure the gentleman. 

Mr. LEAVY. I am not going to object 
to the bill particularly, but I do think 
the House should be advised, particularly 
at this time, as to the effect of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. KING. I have some specific cases 
that are distress cases of men who mar- 
ried prior to the law of 1924 and who 
now find they are unable to bring their 
wives and children into the United 
States. 
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Mr, LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
unusual international situation prevailing 
it seems to me to be of doubtful wisdom 
to extend opportunities for Japanese to 
come over here. 

Mr. KING. The number who would 
be admitted under this bill is strictly lim- 
ited to those individuals who married be- 
fore 1924. May I say to the membership 
that measures similar to this have passed 
the House three times already. The 
only reason I am urging this bill at the 
present time is to correct an obvious in- 
justice and the fact that it is limited to 
the number to whom it would apply by 
Strictly natural causes and does not 
amount to a permanent change in the 
law. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


NATURALIZATION OF ALIEN VETERANS 
OF INELIGIBLE RACES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 590, 
to extend further time for naturalization 
of alien veterans of ineligible race who 
served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the World War. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


APPEALS BY UNITED STATES TO CIRCUIT 
COURTS OF APPEALS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 139, 
to permit appeals by the United States 
to the circuit courts of appeals in certain 
cases. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved 
March 2, 1907, entitled “An act providing for 
writs of error in certain instances in criminal 
cases” (34 Stat. 1246; U. S. C., title 18, sec. 
682), be, and the same is hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 

“That an appeal may be taken by and on 
behalf of the United States from the district 
courts direct to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in all criminal cases in the 
following instances, to wit: 

“From a decision or judgment quashing, 
setting aside, or sustaining a demurrer or 
plea in abatement to any indictment or infor- 
mation, or any count thereof, where such de- 
cision or judgment is based upon the in- 
validity or construction of the statute upon 
which the indictment or information is 
founded, 

“From a decision arresting a judgment of 
conviction for insufficiency of the indictment 
or information, where such decision is based 
upon the invalidity or construction of the 
statute upon which the indictment or infor- 
mation is founded. 

From the decision or judgment sustain- 
ing a special plea in bar, when the defendant 
has not been put in jeopardy. 

“An appeal may be taken by and on behalf 
of the United States from the district courts 
to a circuit court of appeals or the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, as the case may be, in all criminal 
cases, in the following instances, to wit: 

“From a decision or judgment quashing, 
setting aside, or sustaining a demurrer or 
plea in abatement to any indictment or in- 
formation, or any count thereof, except where 
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a direct appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States is provided by this act. 

“From a decision arresting a judgment of 
conviction except where a direct appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States is 
provided by this act. 

“The appeal in all such cases shall be taken 
within 30 days after the decision or judg- 
ment has been rendered and shall be dili- 
gently prosecuted. 

“Pending the prosecution and determina- 
tion of the appeal in the foregoing instances, 
the defendant shall be admitted to bail on 
his own recognizance: Provided, That if an 
appeal shall be taken pursuant to this 
act to the Supreme Court of the United 
States which, in the opinion of that Court, 
should have been taken to a circuit court of 
appeals, or the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, the Supreme 
Court of the United States shall remand the 
cause to the circuit court of appeals or the 
United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, as the case may be, which shall 
then have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
the same as if the appeal had been taken to 
that court in the first instance; and if an ap- 
peal shall be taken pursuant to this section to 
any circuit court of appeals or to the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which, in the opinion of 
such court, should have been taken directly to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, such 
court shall certify the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which shall there- 
upon have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
the cause to the same extent as if an appeal 
had been taken directly to that Court.” 

Sec. 2. That section 128 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 225), be, 
and the same is hereby, further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following para- 
graph: 

f) The circuit courts of appeals, including 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, are further empowered 
to review decisions and judgments of the dis- 
trict courts in criminal cases on appeals taken 
by the United States in cases where such 
appeals are permitted by law.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LIMITING AUTHORITY OF CIRCUIT AND 
DISTRICT JUDGES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 138, 
to limit the authority of circuit judges to 
hold district courts and of district judges 
to sit in circuit courts of appeals. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I notice the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] 
has filed a report on this bill. I wonder if 
he will explain the bill. I notice in par- 
ticular that a similar bill, if not an iden- 
tical bill, was passed in the House during 
the last session of Congress. Are the bills 
identical? 

Mr. WALTER. This is identical with 
the bill the House passed at the last 
session. 

Mr. Speaker, under present law it is 
possible for the Chief Justice of the 
United States, or a circuit court justice, 
to assign a circuit court judge to sit in 
the district court when public interest 
requires it. The measure under consid- 
eration requires that a request be made 
for such an assignment by the senior 
district court judge or that his consent 
be secured for such an assignment. 
This bill enables district court judges and 
retired judges to sit in the circuit court 
of a because of a vacancy or by 
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reason of the disqualification or disabil- 
ity of one or more circuit judges when the 
full court canhot be composed otherwise. 
The Committee on the Judiciary felt 
that it was necessary to include this 
provision because of the tendency today 
to try to speed up the disposition of 
appeals at the expense of business in 
the courts of original jurisdiction. At 
the present time it is possible for a 
circuit court judge without any notice 
at all to call upon a district court judge 
with a request that he sit in the circuit 
court, and frequently the district busi- 
ness is interfered with through the post- 
ponement of cases ready for trial in 
which witnesses have been subpenaed. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Have there not also 
been instances where circuit court 
judges have insisted as sitting as dis- 
trict court judges for the purpose of 
controlling patronage in receiverships in 
equity cases? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; that has hap- 
pened. In addition to that, last year 
we passed the administrative offices bill 
that gives to the circuit court judges 
considerable authority over the district 
court judges in their circuits, and con- 
ceivably there might be an abuse of this 
authority. We feel that the integr’.y of 
the district court bench ought to be pre- 
served, and there ought not to be any 
infringement by the circuit court judges 
on the routine business, the authority, 
the prerogatives, and the responsibilities 
of district court judges. There are many 
matters having their inception in the 
district courts that are peculiarly the 
business of the courts of original juris- 
diction. It was never the intention of 
Congress, through the enactment of the 
administrative offices bill, to make pos- 
sible any interference on the part of the 
circuit judges with those matters in the 
district court that have come to be 
more or less routine. The preservation 
of the independence of the courts of 
original jurisdiction is just as important 
as is the provision for appellate courts, 
and nothing would destroy this inde- 
pendence quicker than to have a feeling 
created that they are answerable to the 
senior court justices for their every act. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the gentleman’s statement, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph 
of section 18 of the Judicial Code, as amend- 
ed (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 22), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“The Chief Justice of the United States, 
or the circuit justice of any judicial circuit, 
or the senior circuit judge thereof, may, if 
the public interest requires, designate and 
assign any circuit judge of a judicial circuit 
to hold a district court within such circuit, 
when requested to do so by, or with the con- 


sent of, the senior district judge for such 
district.” 

Src. 2. Section 120 of the Judicial Code 
(U. S. C., title 28, sec. 216) is hereby amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Src. 120. The Chief Justice and the Asso- 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court assigned 
to each circuit shall be competent to sit as 
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judges of the circuit court of appeals within 
their respective circuits. The several dis- 
trict Judges and retired judges within each 
circuit shall also be competent to sit as 
judges of the circuit court of appeals, but 
only in the event that by reason of the dis- 
ability or disqualification of one or more 
circuit judges, or a vacancy or vacancies in 
the office or offices of one or more circuit 
judges for such circuit, the full court at any 
time cannot be composed otherwise, In such 
event, such judge or judges shall sit in the 
court according to such order or provision 
among the district Judges as either by gen- 
eral or particular assignment shall be des- 
ignated by the court. In case the Chief 
Justice or an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court shall attend at any session of 
the circuit court of appeals, he shall preside. 
In the absence of such Chief Justice, or 
Associate Justice, the circuit judges in at- 
tendance upon the court shall preside in the 
order of the seniority of their respective 
commissions. No judge before whom a cause 
or question may have been tried or heard in 
a district court shall sit on the trial or hear- 
ing of such cause or question in the circuit 
court of appeals.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FEES OF JURORS AND WITNESSES IN 
UNITED STATES COURTS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
142, to amend an act approved April 26, 
1926, entitled “An act fixing the fees of 
jurors and witnesses in the United States 
courts, including the District Court of 
Hawaii, the District Court of Puerto Rico, 
and the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia.” 

Mr. BARDEN of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

OVERTIME COMPENSATION FOR CERTAIN 
RADIO INSPECTORS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
533, to amend section 4 (f) of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, to 
provide for extra compensation for over- 
time of inspectors in charge and radio in- 
spectors of the Field Division of the 
Engineering Department of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wonder if the gentleman from Virginia 
can state what the effect of this bill 
would be on appropriations already made 
in the independent offices bill for the 
fiscal year 1942? 

Mr. BLAND. It does not affect appro- 
priations at all. It simply grants per- 
mission, such as has been done in other 
cases, whereby the owners of ships can 
ask that the inspectors make the neces- 
sary inspection to comply with the Com- 
munications Act, the shipowners paying 
the inspectors for the overtime incurred. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. We understand, of 
course, that this inspection will be made 
at the request of the shipowners. 

Mr. BLAND. It is purely voluntary on 
the part of the shipowners. It is cheaper 
for the shipowner to pay the extra 
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amount incurred in overtime by the in- 
spector than it is to pay demurrage. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. And it is not the 
intention to apply the provisions of this 
legislation to ships unless and until the 
request is made by the shipowner. 

Mr. BLAND. Request must be made by 
the shipowners. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 (f) of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as amended 
(49 Stat. 1098), is hereby further amended by 
inserting after the letter “(f)” the figure 
“(1)” and by adding after section 4 (f) as so 
amended the following additional paragraph: 

“(2) The Commission shall fix a reasonable 
rate of extra compensation for overtime serv- 
ices of inspectors in charge and radio inspec- 
tors of the Field Division of the Engineering 
Department of the Federal Communications 
Commission, who may be required to remain 
on duty between the hours of 5 o'clock p. m. 
and 8 o'clock a. m. or on Sundays or holidays 
to perform services in connection with the 
inspection of ship radio equipment and ap- 
paratus for the purposes of part II of title III 
of this act, on the basis of one-half day's 
additional pay for each 2 hours or fraction 
thereof of at least 1 hour that the overtime 
extends beyond 5 o'clock p. m. (but not to 
exceed 244 days’ pay for the full period from 
5 o'clock p. m. to 8 o'clock a. m.) and 2 addi- 
tional days“ pay for Sunday or holiday duty. 
The said extra compensation for overtime 
services shall be paid by the master, owner, or 
agent of such vessel to the local United States 
collector of customs or his representative, 
who shall deposit such collection into the 
Treasury of the United States to an appro- 
priately designated receipt account: Provided, 
That the amounts of such collections received 
by the said collector of customs or his repre- 
sentatives shall be covered into the Treasury 
as miscellancous receipts; and the payments 
of such extra compensation to the several 
employees entitled thereto shall be made from 
the annual appropriations for salaries and ex- 
penses of the Commission: Provided further, 
That to the extent that the annual appro- 
priations which are hereby authorized to be 
made from the general fund of the Treasury 
are insufficient, there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated from the general fund of 
the Treasury such additional amounts as may 
be necessary to the extent that the amounts 
of such receipts are in excess of the amounts 
appropriated: Provided further, That such 
extra compensation shall be paid if such field 
employees have been ordered to report for 
duty and have so reported whether the actual 
inspection of the radio equipment or appara- 
tus takes place or not: And provided further, 
That in those ports where customary working 
hours are other than those hereinabove men- 
tioned, the inspectors in charge are vested 
with authority to regulate the hours of such 
employees so as to agree with prevailing work- 
ing hours in said ports where inspections are 
to be made, but nothing contained in this 
proviso shall be construed in any manner to 
alter the length of a working day for the 
inspectors in charge and radio inspectors or 
the overtime pay herein fixed.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
AMENDMENT TO CANAL ZONE CODE WITH 

RESPECT TO TRIAL OF JOINT DEFEND- 

ANTS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
527, to amend the Canal Zone Code with 
respect to the trial of joint defendants, 
the removal of fugitives from justice, and 
the regulation of criminal procedure in 
the Canal Zone. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 365 of title 6 
of the Canal Zone Code be, and it is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“365. Trial of defendants jointly charged: 
When two or more defendants are jointly 
charged with any offense, they shall be tried 
jointly, unless the court orders separate trials. 
The court in its discretion may order a sepa- 
rate trial as to one or more defendants, and 
a joint trial as to the others, or may order 
any number of the defendants to be tried at 
one trial, and any number of the others at 
different trials, or may order a separate trial 
for each defendant.” 

Sec, 2. That title 6 of the Canal Zone Code 
be, and it is hereby, amended by adding, 
immediately after section 861, a new section 
numbered 86la and reading as follows: 

“861a. Arrest and removal to or from the 
Canal Zone: The provisions of section 1014, 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended (U. S. C., title 18, sec. 591), so far 
as applicable, shall apply throughout the 
United States for the arrest and removal 
therefrom to the Canal Zone of any fugitive 
from justice charged with the commission of 
any crime or offense against the United States 
within the Canal Zone, and shall apply within 
the Canal Zone for the arrest and removal 
therefrom to the United States of any fugi- 
tive from justice charged with the commis- 
sion of any crime or offense against the 
United States. Such fugitive may, by any 
judge or magistrate of the Canal Zone, and 
agreeably to the usual mode of process against 
offenders therein, be arrested and imprisoned 
or bailed, as the case may be, pending the 
issuance of a warrant for his removal to the 
United States, which warrant it shall be the 
duty of a judge of the district court season- 
ably to issue, and of the officer or agent of 
the United States designated for the purpose 
to execute. Such officer or agent, when en- 
gaged in executing such warrant without the 
Canal Zone, shall have all the powers of a 
marshal of the United States so far as such 
powers are requisite for the prisoner’s safe 
keeping and the execution of the warrant.” 

Sec. 3. That title 7 of the Canal Zone Code 
be, and it is hereby, amended by adding, 
immediately after section 26, a new section 
numbered 26a and reading as follows: 

“26a. Rules of criminal procedure: In re- 
spect to matters not covered by this code, the 
United States District Court for the District 
of the Canal Zone may adopt rules governing 
its criminal procedure, not inconsistent with 
the laws of the United States.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out section 2 and 
insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec, 2. Article 2, chapter 26, title 6, of the 
Canal Zone Code is amended by adding, im- 
mediately after section 861, a new section 
No. 861a and reading as follows:“. 

Page 3, line 9, strike out section 8 and 
insert, a new section 3, as follows: 

“Src. 3. Chapter 2, title 7, of the Canal 
Zone Code is amended by adding, immedi- 
ately after section 26, a new section No. 26a, 
and reading as follows:“. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

UNION CHURCH OF THE CANAL ZONE 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 528, 
to incorporate the Union Church of the 
Canal Zone. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
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Whereas the Union Church of the Canal 
Zone is an unincorporated evangelical re- 
ligious organization which has established 
and maintained union churches at various 
points in the Canal Zone since its organiza- 
tion in 1914, succeeding in that year separate 
union churches which had been maintained 
for a number of years previously; and 

Whereas it has parso and church 
buildings at the following points, to wit: 
Balboa, Pedro Miguel, Gatun, and Colon; and 

Whereas the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, a corporation of the 
State of New York, and the boards of various 
cooperating churches in the United States 
desiring to make provision for worship by the 
adherents of their respective denominations 
who from time to time reside temporarily 
on the Isthmus of Panama and who do not 
desire to sever their denominational ties in 
the United States have contributed toward 
the establishment of the Union Church of 
the Canal Zone; and 

Whereas the said Union Church of the 
Canal Zone is not related to any of such 
denominations in the way of ecclesiastical 
subordination or subjection thereto; and 

Whereas it is desired to insure the con- 
tinuance of the work in which the said Union 
Church of the Canal Zone has been engaged: 
Therefore 

Be it enacted, eto. 


CORPORATION CREATED 


SECTION 1. The following persons, to wit: 
Roy B. Guild, Thomas S. Donohugh, and 
Frank H. Mann, of New York, N. Y.; H. A. A. 
Smith, of Washington, D. C.; Wilson H. 
Kromer, H. R. Harris, F. H. Hohmann, of 
Balboa Heights, C. Z; N. L. Wine, R. 
L. Klotz, Leslie Evans, R. T. Toone, of Balboa, 
C. Z.;: R. R. Gregory, I. W. Metzger, A. R. 
Campbell, H. V. Rowe, of Cristobal, C. Z.; 
A. E. Wood, Fred Newhard, Mrs. G. D. Poole, 
E. Clark, of Gatun, C. Z.; N. M. Shaw, E. D. 
Stillwell, K. C. Simons, L. S. Kizer, of Pedro 
Miguel, C. Z.; and L. H. Fourcher, H. I. Tin- 
nin, C. F. Browne, T. N. Etchberger, of Gam- 
boa, C. Z.; and such persons as are on the 
date of the enactment of this act mem- 
bers of the Union Church of the Canal 
Zone; and their associates and succes- 
sors, are hereby created and declared to 
be a body corporate of the Canal Zone, where 
its domicile shall be. The name of this cor- 
poration shall be “The Union Church of the 
Canal Zone.” 


POWERS OF THE CORPORATION 


Sec. 2. The corporation (a) shall have per- 
petual succession; (b) may sue and be sued; 
(c) may adopt a corporate seal and alter or 
destroy the same at pleasure; (d) may adopt 
and alter a constitution, bylaws, and regula- 
tions to carry out its purposes, not inconsist- 
ent with the Constitution and laws of the 
United States or the laws of the Canal Zone; 
(e) may establish and maintain offices for 
the conduct of its affairs; (f) may acquire 
by purchase, devise, bequest, gift, or other- 
wise, and hold, own, use, assign, and dispose 
of such real estate and personal property as 
shall be deemed advisable, and may accept 
bequests for the purposes of this corporation 
hereinafter set forth; (g) may under terms 
and conditions satisfactory to the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, a 
corporation of the State of New York, acquire 
all the assets of the existing Union Church 
of the Canal Zone upon assuming all of its 
obligations; (h) may continue the local 
churches of The Union Church of the Canal 
Zone now existing on the Isthmus of Panama 
and establish such additional local churches 
within the Canal Zone as may be deemed 
desirable for the purposes of the corporation 
as hereinafter set forth and may discontinue 
any such local church at pleasure; and (i) 
generally may do any and all lawful acts 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the 
Purposes for which the corporation is created. 
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OBJECT AND PURPOSE OF THE CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. The object and purpose of the cor- 
poration shall be to continue in corporate 
form The Union Church of the Canal Zone. 
Its activities shall be determined in the con- 
stitution and bylaws established in accord- 
ance with this act. 


Sec. 4. The membership of The Union 
Church of the Canal Zone shall consist of 
persons admitted to membership in any 
local church thereof, either through the said 
members’ own connection with an evangelical 
denomination in the United States, or as 
may be otherwise provided in the constitu- 
tion and bylaws established in accordance 
with this act. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 5. (a) There shall be (1) a general 
council which, except as otherwise provided 
in this act, shall exercise the corporate pow- 
ers and have general control over matters 
common to all local churches; (2) a board 
of trustees which shall hold for the use 
of the membership of The Union Church all 
property and property rights of The Union 
Church, subject to proper orders of the gen- 
eral council or the membership of the cor- 
poration; and (3) a local council for each of 
the local churches. 

(b) The constitutioh and bylaws author- 
ized to be established by this act (1) shall 
prescribe the number, qualifications, the 
method of selection and the terms of office 
of members of the general council, the board 
of trustees, and the local councils: Provided, 
That the board of trustees thereafter selected 
shall consist of not more than 19 persons 
and not less than 9, all of whom shall be citi- 
zens of the United States: Provided further, 
That each of the local churches shall elect 
at least one member of the board of trustees, 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America shall elect or appoint 4 members, 
and the general council shall elect the other 
members, if any; (2) shall specify the officers 
of the said councils and board and prescribe 
the methods of their selection, the terms of 
office, and their respective duties and respon- 
sibilities: And provided further, That the 
local councils shall, with the approval of the 
general council, select their own pastors who 
shall be citizens of the United States and 
shall be entitled to receive such privileges 
of employees of the Panama Canal as the 
Governor of the Panama Canal may grant; 
(8) shall prescribe the duties and delimit the 
jurisdiction of the local councils; (4) shall 
determine the nature of the activities and 
teachings of The Union Church of the Canal 
Zone; and (5) shall determine the relation- 
ship between The Union Church of the Canal 
Zone as represented by the general council 
and board of trustees, and the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America and 
the various denominational boards. 


COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 6. The persons specifically named in 
section 1 shall constitute the first board of 
trustees, and the members of the general 
or executive council in office the date this 
act becomes effective with such changes as 
may be made in accordance with the consti- 
tution and bylaws of the existing unincor- 
porated Union Church shall constitute the 
general council, and the members of both 
shall continue in office until their successors 
are elected in accordance with the consti- 
tution and bylaws adopted by the incorpo- 
rators. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 6, strike out H. A. A. Smith. 
of Washington, District of Columbia.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO CANAL ZONE CODE WITH 
RESPECT TO CHATTEL MORTGAGES ON 
VEHICLES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
529, amending the Canal Zone Code 
with respect to chattel mortgages and 
taking vehicles for use or operation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2264 of 
title 3 of the Canal Zone Code, approved June 
19, 1934, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“2264. When void as to third persons: A 
mortgage of personal property is void as 
against creditors of the mortgagor and sub- 
sequent purchasers and encumbrancers of 
the property in good faith and for value, un- 
less— 

“1. It is accompanied by the affidavit of all 
the parties thereto that it is made in good 
faith and without any design to hinder, de- 
lay, or defraud creditors; 

“2. It is acknowledged or proved and cer- 
tified in the manner prescribed in chapter 22 
of this title; and 

“3. It, or a true copy, is filed in the office of 
the registrar of property of the Canal Zone.” 

Sec. 2. That section 2265 of title 3 of the 
Canal Zone Code is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“2265. Filing: The registrar of property 
shall mark upon the mortgage of personal 
property, or copy, filed with him the day and 
hour of filing and shall file the mortgage, or 
copy, in his office for public inspection. He 
shall keep a separate book in which he shall 
enter the names of the mortgagor and the 
mortgagee, the date of the mortgage, the day 
and hour of filing, a brief description of the 
property mortgaged and the amount of the 
mortgage. Such book shall be indexed under 
the names of both mortgagor and mortgagee. 
For filing and entering such mortgage or copy, 
or any assignment of such mortgage, the 
registrar shall be entitled to a fee of 50 cents.” 

Sec. 3. That article 2, chapter 63, title 3, 
Canal Zone Code, is hereby amended by add- 
ing, immediately after section 2265, a new sec- 
tion numbered 2265a and reading as follows: 

“2265a. Filing assignment of mortgage, 
notice to mortgagor: An assignment of a 
mortgage of personal property may be filed in 
like manner as a mortgage of personal prop- 
erty, and each filing operates as notice to all 
persons subsequently deriving title to the 
mortgage from the assignor: Provided, That 
when a mortgage of personal property is exe- 
cuted as security for money due, or to become 
due, on a promissory note, bond, or other in- 
strument designated in the mortgage, the 
filing of the assignment of the mortgage is 
not, of itself, notice to a mortgagor, his heirs, 
or personal representatives, so as to invalidate 
any payment made by them, or either of 
them, to the person holding such note, bond, 
or other instrument.” 

Sec. 4. That article 2, chapter 63, title 3, 
Canal Zone Code, is hereby amended by add- 
ing at the end of the said article a new sec- 
tion numbered 2274 and reading as follows: 

“2274. Mortgage of personal property, how 
discharged: Upon the payment or satisfac- 
tion of a mortgage of personal property, the 
mortgagee, his assignee, or legal representa- 
tive, upon the request of the mortgagor or of 
any person interested in the mortgaged prop- 
erty, must execute, acknowledge, and deliver 
to the person requesting it a certificate set- 
ting forth such payment or satisfaction. If 
the mortgagee, his assignee, or legal repre- 
sentative shall refuse to execute, acknowledge, 
and deliver to the mortgagor or other person 
interested in the mortgaged property the cer- 
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tificate provided for herein he shall forfeit to 
the person requesting such certificate the sum 
of $5 and be liable for all damages suffered by 
reason of such refusal. Upon presentation of 
the certificate of payment or satisfaction to 
the registrar of property, he shall file the same 
and note the discharge of the mortgage and 
the date thereon on the margin of the page 
where the mortgage has been entered. For 
filing and entering the certificate of payment 
or satisfaction, the registrar shall be entitled 
to a fee of 25 cents.” 

Sec. 5. That section 784 of title 5 of the 
Canal Zone Code is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“784. Taking vehicle for temporary use or 
operation: Any person who shall, without the 
permission of the owner thereof, take any au- 
tomobile, bicycle, motorcycle, or other vehicle, 
for the purpose of temporarily using or op- 
erating the same, shall be punished for the 
first offense by a fine of not more than $100 
or by imprisonment in jail for not more than 
30 days, or by both, and shall be punished for 
each subsequent offense by a fine of not more 
than $500 or by imprisonment in jail for not 
more than 6 months, or by both.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE OF COAST GUARD SITES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
531, to amend the act of April 6, 1938 
(52 Stat. 201), entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to ex- 
change sites at Miami Beach, Dade 
County, Fla., for Coast Guard purposes.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of April 6, 
1938 (52 Stat. 201), is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to exchange the existing 
Coast Guard sites located at Miami Beach, 
Dade County (commonly known as the 
House of Refuge property), and at Fort 
Lauderdale, Broward County (commonly 
known as the Base Six property), in the State 
of Florida, or either of them, for any other 
site or sites or facilities thereon, or both, 
located in either of said counties, which are 
determined by a board of Coast Guard officers, 
appointed by the Commandant, to be ade- 
quate consideration for such exchange and 
suitable for Coast Guard purposes, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary: Provided, That 
the title to any land acquired in this manner 
shall be subject to the approval of the Attor- 
ney General: Provided further, That any con- 
veyance by the Government under this act 
shall be by a quitclaim deed. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to enter into such contracts, ac- 
cept such bonds or other undertakings, and 
perform any and all other acts as he deems 
necessary to protect the interests of the 
United States in carrying out the provisions 
of this act.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
CONVEYING LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION, 

BILOXI, MISS. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
538, conveying lighthouse reservation, 
Biloxi, Miss. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
convey, by quitclaim deed, to the city of 
Biloxi, Harrison County, State of Mississippi, 
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in consideration of the payment to the 
United States of $1,200, all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to that 
portion of the lighthouse reservation, Biloxi, 
Miss., north of West Beach Boulevard. The 
deed of conveyance shall describe by metes 
and bounds the exact portion of the reser- 
vation transferred. Such deed of conveyance 
shall also contain the express condition that 
if the city of Biloxi shall cease to maintain 
the property so transferred for park purposes 
or for some other wholly public use, or shall 
alienate or attempt to alienate such property, 
title thereto shall revert to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
DESIGNATION OF PERSON WHO SHALL 

ACT AS PRESIDENT UNDER CERTAIN 

CIRCUMSTANCES 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2532, designating the person who shall 
act as President if a President shall not 
have been chosen before the time fixed 
for the beginning of his term, or when 
neither a President-elect nor a Vice- 
President-elect shall have qualified. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, in the first place 
may I say that I consider this bill too 
important to be passed by unanimous 
consent. In the next place, a very con- 
troversial and fundamental question is 
presented as to whether the House of 
Representatives can perpetuate its 
Speaker in the office of President under 
the terms of the bill. I do not think it 
was ever intended by the Constitution 
that the House would ever be put in the 
position, through its prerogatives of 
electing a President, of perpetuating one 
of its Members in office as the Chief 
Executive. 

That goes to the merits of the bill, 
however, but my fundamental purpose in 
asking that the bill go over without prej- 
udice is that more consideration may be 
ei it than is allowable at the present 

me. 

For that reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Wotcorrt]? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF PRIVILEGE OF RETIRE- 
MENT TO CERTAIN DISTRICT JUDGES 
The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 

141, to extend the privilege of retirement 

to the judges of the District Court for 

the District of Alaska, the District Court 
of the United States for Puerto Rico, the 

District Court of the Virgin Islands, the 

United States District Court for the Dis- 

trict of the Canal Zone, and the United 

States Court for China. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, resery- 
ing the right to object, for many years it 
has been the policy of those who have 
been designated as the unofficial objec- 
tors to object to bills where a minority 
report has been filed. I think now is as 
good a time as any to announce a renewal 
or a continuance of that policy in respect 
to bills where minority views have been 
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flled. It is our purpose, and it will be 
our objective, to deny the passage of bills 
by unanimous consent where minority 
views are filed. In keeping with that pol- 
icy, Mr. Speaker, I object to the consid- 
eration of the bill at this time. 

APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 

IN CONGRESS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 101 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

House Resolution 101 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of H. R. 2665, a bill to 
provide for apportioning Representatives in 
Congress among the several States by the 
equal proportions method. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority. member of 
the Committee on the Census, the bill shall 
be considered as having been read for amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of general debate 
the Committee shall rise and report the same 
to the House, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit, with or without 
instructions. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not 
a quorum present, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 13] 

Andersen, Gibson Osmers 

H. Carl Grant, Ind. Pfeifer, 
Andrews Hall, Joseph L. 
Barnes Edwin Arthur Ploeser 
Boehne Hall, Reed, II. 
Bolles Leonard W. Robertson, 
Brown, Ohio Hartley N. Dak. 
Buckley, N. Y. Healey Rockefeller 
Burch bert Rom jue 
Burdick Heffernan Sacks 
Burgin Heldinger Sauthoff 
Byron Holbrock Scanion 
Capozzoli Hunter Schaefer, III 
Casey, Mass. Kelley, Pa. tt 
Celler Kelly, M, Shafer, Mich. 
Cluett Kennedy, Sheppard 
Cole, Md Sheridan 
Crawford Kilburn Smith, Pa 
Crowther Kirwan Smith, Wash. 

likin Knutson Somers, N. Y. 
D'Alesandro Landis Steagall 
Delaney Lea Sweeney 
Dies McGehee Taber 
Disney McGranery Taylor 
Ditter Maciora Thomas, N. J. 
Drewry Mitchell Traynor 
Eaton Myers, Pa. West 
Fish Nichols White 
Flannery Norton Winter 
Folger O'Day Woodruff, Mich. 
Gavagan O'Leary Wright 
Geyer, Calif, Oliver 


The SPEAKER. On this roll 342 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

On motion of Mr. Cocuran, further 
proceedings under the call were dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. MICHENER], and now yield myself 
5 minutes, 
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Mr. Speaker, the adoption of this rule 
will make in order what is known as the 
Gathings bill, which deals with the 
reapportionment of the membership of 
the House. 

You will no doubt recall that last year 
the House passed a resolution which 
directed that, after the taking of the 
census of 1940, the President should 
make a statement to the House of the 
result, and thereafter the Clerk of the 
House should make an automatic appor- 
tionment of representation among the 
several States in accordance therewith, 
and that should become fixed unless 
within 60 days thereafter the House 
should take some action in the matter. 
This has been done. The statement was 
filed with the House on the 8th of Janu- 
ary. Unless the House does take action 
this automatic reapportionment of its 
membership will take place. 

As I am sure all of you know, there 
are several different methods of fixing 
the apportionment of representation 
among the States, the two principal of 
which are known as the method of 
major fractions and the method of equal 
proportions, It turns out that in mak- 
ing the apportionment based on the 
1930 census the result was exactly the 
same, by either or both of these best- 
known methods of apportionment. The 
same is true now under the 1940 census, 
with one exception. In the case of Ar- 
kansas and Michigan, if the method of 
major fractions is employed, Arkansas 
loses one of its present seven Repre- 
sentatives, while Michigan gains a 
Representative. 

This works an apparent injustice and 
inequity because the trend of increase 
in population is heavily in favor—I will 
not say heavily—but in favor of Arkan- 
sas. The remainder of the apportion- 
ment, whether you use the method of 
major fractions or the method of equal 
proportions, will remain as it is; but if 
the method of major fractions alone is 
employed, Arkansas loses a seat, not- 
withstanding the fact that this one seat, 
if filled by a man from Arkansas, will 
represent 6,000 more people than if it is 
transferred to and represented by a 
Member from Michigan. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I would like to complete 
my statement, but I will yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I am 
perfectly willing to wait until the gentle- 
man has concluded his statement. 

Mr. CLARK. The Rules Committee 
felt that the House would not want to let 
some mathematical formula result in an 
inequity or an injustice of this sort, and 
that the House would like to pass upon 
this one specific question without going 
into the troublesome field of apportion- 
ment generally. Consequently we re- 
ported a closed rule so as to present to 
the House this single question of whether 
Arkansas’ representation and Michigan’s 
representation shall remain as it is now, 
or whether this transfer will be made, 
with the result that less people will be 
represented by that Member if he comes 
from Michigan than if he should come 
from Arkansas. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute and will be 
pleased to yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina if it is not a fact that last 
year, when we passed this reapportion- 
ment bill, it was understood by both sides 
that the method would be the one of 
major fractions, but now we are trying to 
upset what we agreed upon last year 
simply because by doing so Arkansas will 
gain one Member to the disadvantage of 
Michigan? 

Mr, CLARK. I have casually exam- 
ined the legislation and the debate on 
this subject 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Never 
mind about that; but why should we 
change the understanding just because of 
a particular advantage to any one State? 

Mr. CLARK. Iwas just undertaking to 
tell the gentleman, if he will give me the 
opportunity. I somewhat casually exam- 
ined the legislation and the debate on 
these two methods as they have come 
along from time to time, and the evi- 
dence I read overwhelmingly shows that 
the method of equal proportion is a more 
nearly just and a fairer method. 

The resolution to which the gentleman 
refers mentions both methods, but it does 
say that if Congress takes no action in 
selecting the method, then the automatic 
apportionment should be made by the 
method last used. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. But 
we put major fractions into effect in 1910, 
and that has been in effect ever since. 
When we reapportioned last year, it was 
the understanding of everyone that the 
same system would prevail, and now gen- 
tlemen come in and seek to change this 
simply to help one State, I think that 
is not fair. 

Mr, CLARK. The answer to that is 
that the House ought not to permit any 
mere mathematical formula to defeat 
equity. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has again 
expired. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Gossett]. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, before I 
go into my prepared statement, I want to 
further reply to the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin], and say that in 
the Apportionment Act of 1929 and also 
in the Apportionment Act of last year it 
was specifically provided that the Con- 
gress might reapportion by either the 
major-fraction theory or the equal-pro- 
portions theory. In other words, we at 
this time are not seeking to reopen the 
law as to reapportionment, but we are 
seeking to act within the alternative and 
within the contemplation of the law, 
which says that Congress may designate 
which of these two methods is to be fol- 
lowed in the matter of apportionment 
and which provides that in the event 
Congress does not designate which of 
these two methods is preferred, then the 
method last used shall be followed. The 
President anticipated the Congress might 
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elect to designate equal proportions 
rather than major fractions, and under 
the law and under the direction of the 
Congress he prepared and filed here a 
statement on January 8, in which you find 
parallel columns and an apportionment, 
first, on the basis of major fractions; 
and, secondly, on the basis of equal pro- 
portions. Our proposition here today is 
simply to say that we find upon further 
study, upon further examination of this 
question, that equal proportions is the 
fairer method. I am going to give you 
briefly just a little history, a background, 
if you please, of this whole question. The 
first time a President of the United 
States exercised the right of veto was in 
1792, when George Washington vetoed 
an apportionment bill enacted by the 
Congress. His reason for so doing is 
stated in the following language: 

There is no one proportion or divisor which, 
applied to the respective number of the 
States, will yield the number and allotment 
proposed by the bill. 


From that time on down mathemati- 
cians and scientists have tried to provide 
some fair, equitable method of apportion- 
ment, After the veto by the President in 
1792, Congress adopted a ratio of 33,000 
population for 1 Member of Congress, 
and on that basis Congress had 105 Mem- 
bers. Following the census of 1800, Con- 
gress again used the ratio of 33,000. On 
that basis, 141 Members of the House re- 
sulted. The same general method was 
followed down to 1830, and between 1830 
and 1840, 2 States were admitted—Ar- 
kansas and Michigan, Arkansas in 1836 
and Michigan in 1837. Daniel Webster 
criticized severely the method then used, 
and as a direct result of his criticism in 
1842 the House enacted an apportion- 
ment law adopting as the ratio 76,000 
persons for each Member of Congress, and 
in that act we find the following lan- 
guage: 

One additional Member for each State hav- 
ing a fraction greater than one moiety of said 
ratio. 


In other words, if a State had a greater 
fraction than one-half of the ratio of 
76,000, it got an additional Congressman. 
It was obvious under this method there 
was no possibility of regulating the size 
of the Congress. Soin 1850 a new method 
was adopted known as the Vinton method, 
named after Sam Vinton, of Ohio, a 
member of the census committee. That 
method was followed from 1850 to 1900. 
That method secured 233 Members in the 
House. It divided the population of the 
country by 233, and that fixed the num- 
ber of Representatives that each State 
was entitled to under this ratio, and then 
if you had any Members left over of this 
233, it gave them to States in order of the 
size of the fractions. This proved to be 
inequitable and you could not regulate 
the size of the House by this method. So 
in 1911 a new Apportionment Act was 
passed by the Congress and the size of the 
House was fixed at 433 Members, but it 
was provided that in the event Arizona 
and New Mexico should be admitted to 
the Union, each of them should have 1 
Representative. They both came into the 
Union as States in 1912 and added 2 
Members to the House, Thereby and 
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thereafter the membership of the House 
became 435, and that is the membership 
we have retained since that time. 

Last year the Census Committee took 
up this question of apportionment. Be- 
cause of the “lame duck” amendment, the 
twentieth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, a hiatus was created under which 
no apportionment could be had. So we 
were simply confronted with the problem 
of curing, if you please, this hiatus left 
by the “lame duck” amendment. At that 
time some five different methods were dis- 
cussed. We were shown by experts and 
scientists who came before the committee 
that in 1910 there was no difference be- 
tween the major-fractions and equal- 
proportions methods; that under either 
theory every State would have received 
the number of Members that it did re- 
ceive. We were further shown that in 
1930 there was no difference between 
equal proportions and major fractions. 
Both were identical. Since we were sim- 
ply trying to cure a hiatus, the majority 
of the committee felt that we should not 
then go into the intricate mathematical 
and geometrical formulas necessary to 
understand these various methods. We 
were confronted with the proposition 
that the two leading methods, major 
fractions and equal proportions, were 
both provided for in the act of 1929 and 
would both be provided for in the act of 
1940. We knew that the Congress, if it 
developed that one method was substan- 
tially preferable to the other, could elect 
as between the two. 

I want to go back for a bit of history. 
Between 1920 and 1930 a number of ap- 
portionment laws were introduced in the 
House. A big majority of them sought to 
enact the method of equal proportions as 
opposed to major fractions. Congress- 
man McLeod, of Michigan, incidentally 
the ranking members of the Census Com- 
mittee, in 1929 introduced a bill in which 
he sought to have enacted only equal 
proportions and to discard entirely the 
method of major fractions. At that time 
Speaker Longworth called upon the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to study this 
question and report to him which of 
those methods was preferable, which was 
the fairer method. Here is what the re- 
port said. The National Academy of 
Sciences appointed a committee of dis- 
tinguished mathematicians. They got 
together and studied these various meth- 
ods, and now I quote from their report: 

The method of equal proportions is pre- 
ferred by the committee because it satisfies 
the test proposed above when applied either 
to the sizes of congressional districts or to 
numbers of Representatives per person, and 
because it occupies mathematically a neutral 
position with respect to emphasis on larger 
or smaller States. 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GOSSETT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Just for the 
purpose of completing the statement in 
the report, will the gentleman read the 
first part of the report, whereupon the 
condition was laid? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I would read it, but I 
do not have it here. I have read it. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. At a later point 
will the gentleman yield to me to read it? 
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Mr, GOSSETT. I am sure the gentle- 
man can get time over there to read the 
3 I want to complete my statement 

ere. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr, GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman is chairman of the Census 
Committee? 

Mr. GOSSETT. No, sir. Iam a very 
unimportant member of that committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Per- 
haps the gentleman can answer, as long 
as he i- representing the corimittee. 
Why did not your committee bring in 
this change last year? 

Mr. GOSSETT. The reason for that 
was this: We were not trying to break 
down any precedents or to reopen this 
question. It was simply an effort to cure 
the hiatus left by the “lame duck” amend- 
ment. The committee did not wish to 
open up the controversy as between the 
two methods. Since both methods were 
provided for in the legislation, we took it 
for granted that if it developed later there 
was some inequality, the Congress could 
designate which of the two methods it 
preferred. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is true that in our 
hearings before the committee in 1940 
we took testimony on the several meth- 
ods of computing the number of Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr. GOSSETT. That is true. 

Mr. CURTIS. And it is true that it 
was discussed by the committee? 

Mr. GOSSETT. That is true. 

Mr. CURTIS. And this report of the 
Academy of Sciences was before the com- 
mittee then, was it not? 

Mr. GOSSETT. Thatds right. 

Mr. CURTIS. The author of the House 
bill was the gentleman from North Car- 
olina, Mr. Warren? 

Mr. GOSSETT. That is correct. The 
gentleman will recall that the Warren 
bill enacted last year is identical with 
the bill of 1929, with the exception that 
it changes the dates in order to cure that 
hiatus. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr.GOSSETT. I just want to show the 
House briefly the results of the thing we 
have under consideration. If the status 
quo is maintained and if the method of 
equal proportions is used Arkansas will 
continue to have 7 Members and Michi- 
gan will continue to have 17 Members. 
If the major fractions method is used 
Michigan will have 18 Members and Ar- 
kansas 6. I call your attention to the 
table. Under the status quo a Represen- 
tative from Michigan will represent 309,- 
183 persons whereas if the system of 
major fractions is used and a Congress- 
man is transferred from Arkansas to 
Michigan an Arkansas Congressman will 
then represent 324,898 persons. In other 
words, the inequity, the disproportion as 
between Arkansas and Michigan will be 
increased rather than decreased by the 


transfer. 
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Scientific opinion has concluded, the 
great preponderance of scientific thought 
has said, that equal proportions tends to 
equalize the size of congressional dis- 
tricts. It tends to make equal through- 
out the country the number of people 
each Member of Congress will represent. 
Major fractions tend to favor the largest 
State, the harmonic means the smallest, 
equal proportion do not favor any 
State, so we are here presenting this leg- 
islation simply on the basis of equity and 
fairness as between all of the States of 
the Union. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. According to this chart, 
if we give this Representative to Michi- 
gan, each Michigan Congressman will 
represent 290,000 people. Is that right? 

Mr.GOSSETT. That is right. 

Mr. CURTIS. If we give 7 Repre- 
sentatives to Arkansas, each Congress- 
man will represent 278,000 people. 

Mr.GOSSETT. That is right. 

Mr. CURTIS, In other words, if Mich- 
igan gets this Representative in ques- 
tion, each Michigan Congressman will 
represent more people than an Arkansas 
Congressman. 

Mr. GOSSETT. That is true, but the 
inequity between the two States will be 
increased rather than decreased by the 
transfer of a Member from Arkansas to 
Michigan. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, in the 

beginning let us understand clearly the 
proposition now before the House. We 
are debating the rule making in order 
the consideration of the Gathings bill. 
Therefore, whether or not this bill meets 
with our approval is beside the question. 
The merit of the rule is now being dis- 
cussed, and within the next few minutes 
the House will be permitted to record its 
approval or disapproval of rules of this 
type. 
If this rule is passed without amend- 
ment, it will bring the Gathings bill 
before the House. There will be 2 hours 
of general debate. The rule provides 
that, after the general debate, “the bill 
shall be considered as having been read 
for amendment”; that is, the Gathings 
bill, which establishes a new precedent 
for reapportioning Representatives in 
Congress throughout the entire United 
States, must be voted up or down with- 
out even being read for amendment. In 
short, under this “gag” rule, the House 
is generously permitted to talk for 2 
hours about this important Gathings 
bill, but can do nothing about it other 
than to vote “yes” or no.“ 

Therefore, the first real question for 
us to decide is whether or not we are 
going to vote for the most stringent, 
closed rule that the Rules Committee is 
able to write—and no one will deny that 
this is such a rule. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MICHENER. I should like to pro- 
ceed, but I want to be courteous; I yield 
to my distinguished colleague. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Do I understand 
from the gentleman’s statement that we 
are not to have an opportunity to present 
Michigan’s side of this case at all; that 
the apportionment should be as it has 
been the last 30 years—by major frac- 
tions? 

Mr. MICHENER. If the gentleman 
will just bear with me a minute, perhaps 
I shall have the answer. 

As suggested by my colleague from 
Michigan, the Gathings bill changes the 
method and procedure used in reappor- 
tionment for 30 years. 

I am wondering how many of the 
Members who, during campaigns, rant 
about “gag” rules, organization bossism, 
and so forth, are prepared today to go on 
record in favor of this rule, which em- 
bodies the very things they so much de- 
test. Here is an opportunity to cast a 
vote that spells democracy in the con- 
sideration of legislation. 

A “gag” rule does not make for demo- 
cratic processes. It prohibits individual 
Members from registering their views as 
to all phases of legislation. The general 
rules of the House protect these Mem- 
bers, and, if they are deprived of these 
rights by autocratic committees, then it 
is the Members’ own fault. You have the 
right today. Are you going to surrender 
that right by voting for this closed rule? 
By so voting you are tying your own 
hands and you should not condemn the 
Rules Committee. You make your own 
decision. You alone are to blame if this 
“gag” rule becomes operative. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Not now. 

The very able gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Gossett] has accurately delineated 
much of the historic background of re- 
apportionment since the taking of the 
First Federal Census, and I shall not go 
into further detail. However, this back- 
ground is most important in arriving at 
a just conclusion today. 

From 1790 to 1910 there was a census 
every 10 years and a reapportionment 
based upon that census as required by 
the Constitution. Thus, from Washing- 
ton to Taft, or for 120 years, the Con- 
stitution was strictly followed. 

After the taking of the census in 1920, 
the House passed a reapportionment bill 
in 1921. That bill died in a committee 
pigeonhole in the Senate. 

In 1928 the House passed another re- 
apportionment bill and that bill was 
killed by a filibuster in the Senate. 

In 1929 the Congress passed a reap- 
portionment bill which is now on the 
statute books and which reapportioned 
the House after the 1930 Census. 

On April 25, 1940, the Congress 
amended the statute of 1929 to make it 
operative after the enactment of the 
lame duck constitutional amendment. 

Therefore, without any action on the 
part of the Congress a‘ this time, the 
House will be reapportioned at 435 by 
virtue of the 1929 statute as amended. 

The Gathings bill amends the act of 
1929 by changing the mathematical proc- 
ess of apportionment. The result of this 
change is to adopt the so-called “equal 
proportions” method rather than the 
ae fractions” method provided in the 
aw. 


Speaker, 
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The major- fraction formula was used 
in 1911 and has been used in every reap- 
portionment bill passing the House since 
that date. 

While we are not discussing the Gath- 
ings bill at the moment, yet it is neces- 
sary to understand just what the bill 
does in order that we may vote intelli- 
genly upon the rule. Now, very few 
Members of the House have any real 
understanding of major fractions or 
equal proportions in connection with re- 
apportionment. Many do not under- 
stand that numerous methods of solving 
this problem have been considered down 
through the years, On January 28, 1941, 
the Director of the Census, in response to 
an inquiry from the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moser], chairman of 
the Census Committee, advised that, and 
I quote: 

At present there are five recognized meth- 
ods of apportionment which avoid the mathe- 
matical difficulties of the methods used before 
1910 and on the basis of which an apportion- 
ment might be made, These are: (1) Method 
of smallest divisors, (2) method of harmonic 
mean, (3) method of equal proportions, (4) 
method of major fractions, (5) method of 
greatest divisors, 


It will, therefore, be observed that 
there are at least five methods, each 
one of which has its supporters and advo- 
cates. These supporters and advocates 
are statisticians, mathematicians, and 
professors of many degrees. Each of the 
five methods has sufficient merit to cause 
the Census Bureau to give consideration. 
None of these methods is perfect. Yet 
the advocate of each is sure that his 
method is the most equitable and the 
best in the longrun. Somebody is wrong. 
However, it is the rule rather than the 
exception that experts do not agree. 
Gentlemen, you might as well expect the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIF- 
ForpD], who sits before me, and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Parman] to agree 
on the money question and the Federal 
Reserve System as to expect these pro- 
fessors to reach a unanimous conclusion. 
Each of the above gentlemen is sincere 
and is thoroughly convinced that his 
philosophy should be adopted by the 
Congress in the name of justice and 
equity. I say this because I want to im- 
press upon you that this is a controversial 
question. There is no absolute answer. 

As shown by the quotation from the 
above letter, the same question was with 
the Congress before the reapportionment 
in 1911. The professors, statisticians, 
and mathematicians presented their 
arguments and after most careful con- 
sideration by the Census Committee and 
the Congress itself, the method of major 
fractions was adopted as preferable 
under all circumstances. 

After the 1920 census, the Congress 
refused to do its constitutional duty and 
reapportion because the Members could 
not agree on increasing the membership 
of the House from 435. As a result, a 
number of States were deprived of con- 
stitutional representation in the Con- 
gress for a period of 10 years. During 
all that time the matter of reapportion- 
ment was a live issue in the Congress and 
in the country. Very justly, Congress 
received the almost unanimous criticism 
and condemnation of the press and the 
people. 
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During the period between 1920 and 
1929, when the Congress was attempting 
to reach some conclusion as to reappor- 
tionment, most exhaustive consideration 
was given to the best method to be pur- 
sued. Again the professors were heard. 
A scientific committee met and their 
views were presented to and considered 
by the Census Committee and by the 
House as a whole, with the result that 
the Congress was reapportioned after the 
1930 census under the major-fractions 
method. 

You will note it was decided in 1911 
that the major-fractions method should 
be used and, regardless of the advocates 
of other theories, both Republicans and 
Democrats accepted and voted for this 
method in 1911, and in every apportion- 
ment law since that time. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I wish the gentle- 
man would cite to the House where that 
1910 law is to be found, where a major 
fraction was adopted in 1910. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was not. 

Mr. MICHENER. I am not clear as to 
just how the law itself reads. The quo- 
tation I have just used from the Director 
of the Census Bureau shows that the 
major-fractions method was used in 1911 
and that any one of the five proposed 
methods would eliminate the difficulty 
encountered before the 1910 census. The 
real point I want to make in this connec- 
tion is that the method advocated by the 
Gathings bill has been passed upon by 
the Congress on several occasions. No 
new facts or evidence have been brought 
to our attention to change the situation. 
Even the Attorney General, in a recent 
opinion to the Director of the Census, has 
advised that the proper procedure is to 
follow major fractions until the Congress 
changes the method. Maybe this is not 
written into the law, as suggested by the 
gentleman from Arkansas, yet it is a part 
of the law as recognized by the Attorney 
General. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the 
people of the country do not want to in- 
crease the number of members of the 
House above 435. That was tke purpose 
of enacting the automatic reapportion- 
ment measure in 1929 and again in 1940. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I want to be courte- 
ous. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. If this rule is 
adopted, there is not any chance of in- 
creasing. The only question is between 
major fractions and equal proportions. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman is 
quite right. The only thing the Gathings 
bill does is to abandon the major-frac- 
tions method used, approved, and au- 
thorized by the Congress down through 
the years, and substitute one of the other 
five methods, viz, equal proportions. This 
bill was introduced because, by changing 
from major fractions to equal propor- 
tions, the particular State represented by 
the author of the bill would save a seat in 
Congress, which seat would be taken 
away from the State of Michigan, if the 
law as it now stands were carried out. 

After struggling with the proposition 
of reapportionment for 10 years, the 
House and the Senate were constrained 
to reach the conclusion that it would be 
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almost impossible to reapportion in the 
future without increasing the size of the 
House, unless the formula were written 
at a time when it was not known which 
States would be affected by an approach- 
ing census. One of the wisest legislators 
of his generation in the House—and I 
refer to none other than the gentleman 
from North Carolina, Mr. Warren, who 
now occupies the responsible position of 
Comptroller General of the United 
States—realizing this situation, in April 
1940, presented to the House a perfect- 
ing amendment to the automatic reap- 
portionment law of 1929, the purpose of 
which was to reapportion the House after 
the 1940 census. This measure had the 
almost unanimous support of this body. 
The Warren bill was thoroughly consid- 
ered in the committee and by the Con- 
gress, All the facts in connection with 
major fractions and equal proportions 
were duly considered and in an hour of 
deliberation, and at a time when per- 
sonal interests of States or individuals 
were not involved, the present automatic 
Reapportionment Act was reaffirmed and 
proclaimed. A large majority of those 
in the House today voted for that meas- 
ure less than a year ago. Then we all 
agreed that major fractions had worked 
well and was the best method to be used. 
Why, then, should we right-about-face, 
abandoning the principle which we then 
enunciated, and change the rules in the 
middle of the game? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If 
the gentleman from Michigan will follow 
me, I am sure he will agree with the 
statement I am about to make, because I 
know I can speak for Mr. Warren, who 
came to me and stated that the under- 
standing was that last year was to con- 
clude legislation insofar as reapportion- 
ment was concerned, and he asked that 
the legislation be passed last year to 
avoid just the situation we are having 
today, having legislation come up when 
the figures are available and personal 
interest may creep in. 

Mr. MICHENER. As usual, the minor- 
ity leader is quite right. I can confirm 
what he says personally, and I am sure 
that if Mr, Warren were present he would 
agree. When this matter was passed 
upon, and supposedly settled, in April 
1940, politics was not involved. The ac- 
tion was prompted by the united desire 
on the part of Members of Congress to 
abide by the Constitution and guarantee 
a fair and just redistribution of repre- 
sentation according to an equitable and 
time-tried method. The Republicans, 
under the leadership of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], were 
happy to go along with the majority 
leadership in writing and announcing a 
formula that would do the job expedi- 
tiously and do it equitably. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Is it nota 
fact that the equal-proportions method 
never has been used for apportionment 
and that every Member of this House 
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holds his seat under the major-fractions 
method of apportionment? 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman from 
Michigan is right as usual. There should 
be no criticism of my good friend the 
splendid and able gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. GatHincs] for presenting 
this bill and attempting to change the 
law. Unfortunate as it is, sometimes cir- 
cumstances are such that Members of 
Congress are obliged to do things for 
“back home”; that is, things that the 
Member would not do if it were not for 
the people “back home.” [Laughter.] 

There are occasions when the re- 
mainder of the House must save these 
boys from themselves. That is just what 
I think we should do today. These 
Arkansas Representatives are entirely 
within their rights and, if this bill passes, 
Arkansas will have one more Member 
during the next 10 years than she would 
be entitled to under the law as we all 
intended it to be. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Then I under- 
stand the gentleman is not thinking 
about back home himself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Of course, Michigan 
does not want to change the law for the 
express purpose of taking from Michigan 
a Member of Congress to which it is en- 
titled during the next 10 years and giv- 
ing that representative to the State of 
Arkansas. Surely, I am thinking about 
back home, and the distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Carolina will not 
criticize me for so thinking. Knowing 
the gentleman’s fairness, ability, and 
statesmanship, and knowing his position 
in April 1940, when the Warren bill 
passed the House, I am wondering 
whether he will vote to change the law 
written at that time. It so happens that 
his State will not be affected by the 
Gathings bill. 

Two bills were reported out by the 
Census Committee. Neither bill had 
the unanimous report of the committee. 
The Gathings bill would prevent Mich- 
igan from gaining a Member and prevent 
Arkansas from losing a Member, The 
Rankin bill would increase the member- 
ship of the House to 450 and prevent all 
States from losing excepting Kansas and 
Oklahoma. This rule and the Gathings 
bill is a discrimination in favor df Ar- 
kansas and against every other State 
which will lose, as well as against the 
State of Michigan which would gain. I 
am wondering just how Members coming 
from losing States will explain to their 
constituents, provided they vote for this 
gag rule which prevents the Congress 
taking any action in the interests of any 
losing State except Arkansas. 

We should either adhere to the formula 
written last April or we should revamp 
that formula, not only in free and open 
discussion but bolstered by free and open 
amendments and votes. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman, I am sure, 
knows something of the high apprecia- 
tion in which I hold him, not only for his 
great ability but for his fine integrity, 
both personal and official. The gentle- 
man speaks of the Rankin bill, and he 
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rather indicates a disposition to accuse 
somebody because it is not before the 
House for consideration. 

Mr. MICHENER. Oh, I voted against 
it in the Rules Committee. 

Mr. COX. I wonder if I may ask the 
gentleman if he is in favor of bringing 
in the Rankin bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. No, 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman is not, 
why accuse the other side? 

Mr. MICHENER. I am not accusing 
anybody. I voted as the gentleman voted 
in the Rules Committee—— 

Mr. COX. That is right. 

Mr. MICHENER. Not to report the 
Rankin bill. I voted against reporting 
the Gathings bill for the same reason that 
I voted against reporting the Rankin bill, 
that the matter had been disposed of and 
settled, and I am always willing to stand 
by any agreement I make. 

Mr. COX. But why use the result in 
which the gentleman participated as an 
argument against something to which he 
objects? Let us be perfectly fair about 
this thing. In other words, may I con- 
tinue this inquiry? 

Mr. MICHENER. If it is not too long. 

Mr.COX. Michigan has gained popu- 
lation and Arkansas has lost. Is that the 
point? 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not yield to 
argue the merits of the question. My 
argument is based largely on the reasons 
already given. 

Mr. COX. What is the population, on 
which to arrive at a basis for an addi- 
tional Representative on the part of 
Michigan? 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not want to go 
further into the merits of the Gathings 
bill. Possibly I got a little far afield 
because we are now considering the pro- 
cedure for dealing with the Gathings bill. 
A moment ago a gentleman from Mis- 
souri told me that the total number of 
votes cast for Congressman in his district 
in the last election was 35,000 more than 
was cast for Congressman in the entire 
State of Arkansas in the same election. 
Then, there is the matter of the four- 
teenth amendment and the question of 
excluding aliens and many other contro- 
versial questions which I had hoped to 
avoid. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I cannot yield now. 
I am in favor of standing exactly by the 
law which we wrote in 1929, to operate in 
1930 and the 1940 censuses as modified 
and amended less than a year ago. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is contend- 
ing that his objection to the resolution is 
that it is a method of changing the rules. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is one objec- 
tion. 

Mr. COX. But does not this rule pro- 
duce a result that is inequitable, as con- 
tended by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CLARK], as demonstrated 
by the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
GOSSETT]? 

Mr. MICHENER. Ido not so concede. 
The only professor I ever heard on this 
matter was Professor Jacobstein, who 
appeared before our Rules Committee, 
but that has nothing to do with this mat- 
ter of whether or not we want to change 
the formula now, 
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Mr. COX. But leaving out the profes- 
sors, and what they said, are we not 
agreed that equal proportions produce a 
result more just than major fractions? 

Mr. MICHENER. Professor Jacobstein 
told us the other day that the major 
fractions law has worked perfectly since 
1910 and under the 1920 and the 1930 
censuses. Under the 1940 census there is 
a question, 

Mr.COX. But the authority which the 
gentleman vouches for contended, did he 
not, that equal proportions will produce 
a more just result, one that is fairer? 

Mr. MICHENER. I asked Professor 
Jacobstein what the Department thought 
about it and he said it was a question of 
policy for the Congress, and the Congress 
had determined the policy, and that the 
Bureau did not want to advise as to 
policy. 

Mr. COX. What did Professor Jacob- 
stein say? 

Mr. MICHENER. Oh, he was one pro- 
fessor who preferred equal proportions. 
Michigan does not want an additional 
Member of Congress unless she is entitled 
to that Member under the law. There is 
not going to be any reapportionment if 
this whole thing is opened up and effort 
made to take care of the losing States. 

At the end of the 1-hour debate per- 
mitted under the rule, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CLARK] in 
charge of the rule, will move the previous 
question. The effect of that motion is to 
close debate. If that motion is voted 
down, then an opportunity will be given 
to the Members to amend this rule and 
make it an open rule. I implore all 


Members who are opposed to gag rules. 


and who believe in democratic govern- 
ment to vote against the previous ques- 
tion. If the previous question does not 
prevail, I shall immediately offer an 
amendment to this rule making the 
Gathings bill subject to amendment 
on the floor of the House, where 
each Member can present the position 
of his State and get a vote on that 
position. Is there anything unfair 
about that? Is there anything dictato- 
rial about that? IS there anything 
about this that will prevent any Mem- 
bers from carrying out their promises 
made in the campaign that they will not 
vote for this kind of autocratic pro- 
cedure? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I am sorry; my time 
is so limited. 

Mr. MOSER. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. MICHENER. Oh, to the chairman 
of the committee, of course I cannot re- 
fuse for one question. 

Mr. MOSER. The gentleman said, 
“Why do you not bring in the Rankin 
bill?” Acting under the instructions of 
the Committee on the Census, both bills 
were presented by me to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; the very capa- 
ble and conscientious chairman of the 
Committee on the Census made it clear, 
when he appeared before the Rules Com- 
mittee, that he was appearing at the di- 
rection of his committee; and if I am 
permitted to read between the lines, I feel 


safe in asserting that the chairman of 
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the committee was not advocating in- 
creasing the membership of the House. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. To 
tell the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Moser] that if he is sincere and 
is really desirous of having his bill re- 
ported, he can vote down the previous 
question, and this resolution will then 
be subject to amendment and we can 
consider his bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. In conclusion, may 
I state that Michigan is not asking for any 
favors. There should be no politics in a 
reapportionment bill. If there is to be 
politics in this bill, of course the majority 
party has the votes; and if the matter is 
made political, the best that the minority 
can do is to protest. We rest our case 
principally upon the ground that it is un- 
fair to the States losing Members to pass 
a special act for the benefit of one State. 
We are sure that this bill is before us to- 
day because of the personal interest of 
the State of Arkansas in retaining a seat 
in the House during the next 10 years 
that under the law belongs to Michigan. 
Of course, we can change the law, but, if 
we are going to consider changing the 
law, there should be additional consid- 
eration given to the whole matter. It is 
impossible to satisfy all the States with- 
out increasing the membership of the 
House. The people of the country are 
adamant against any such increase. 
Therefore, I stand today with those who 
were party to the agreement, when the 
automatic law was passed in 1929, and 
which was recently reaffirmed in the 
Warren bill. No one knew at that time 
where the shoe was going to pinch, It 
seems to me a little unfair, if not unwise, 
to change the rules after the count is 
taken. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER, Time will not per- 
mit. There is not a fairer and more able 
Member of the House than the courage- 
ous gentleman from Georgia and I shall 
be pleased to listen to his argument in his 
oen time. I reserve the remainder of my 

me, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Coop- 
ER). The gentleman from Michigan has 
consumed 25 minutes and has 5 minutes 
remaining. The gentleman from North 
Carolina has 12 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SaBA TE]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me for one word? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I gladly yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr.COX. The gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts [Mr. Martin] was evidencing 
a great deal of interest in the Rankin 
bill. It might also be of interest to the 
membership if the gentleman would dis- 
close his position on the bill. Is he for 
it or against it? 

Mr. SABATH. I do not want to put 
anybody, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts or anybody else, on the spot unnec- 
essarily. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Rules 
had before it the Gathings bill, H. R. 


2665, which we are now considering, and 
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also the Rankin bill. The Rankin bill, 
H. R. 1619, would increase the House 
membership to 450. The Committee on 
Rules has seen fit to lay the application 
for a rule for H. R. 1619 on the table, and 
favorably report a rule on the Gathings 
bill 


The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER] says we should act coolly. 
Well, it seems to me that, as usual, he 
made a strong plea about nothing. 
Much ado about nothing! He charges 
that it is a closed rule; a gag rule. Gen- 
tlemen, the only question is whether we 
are going to vote “Yes” or “No” on this 
rule and on the bill. The bill this rule 
makes in order, as has been stated, would 
cause Michigan not to gain one Member 
and Arkansas not to lose one Member, 
and it will obviate the redistricting or 
reapportioning of Michigan and Ar- 
kansas. It will eliminate unnecessary 
annoyance and trouble that would inev- 
itably plague each and every Member 
from Arkansas and Michigan. 

As it is under the present law, which 
provides for reapportioning by the meth- 
od known as the method of major frac- 
tions, some States will lose and some will 
gain. For instance, Arizona will gain 
one; California will gain three; Florida 
will gain one; Michigan will gain one; 
New Mexico will gain one; North Caro- 
lina will gain one; Oregon will gain one; 
Tennessee will gain one. 

Those 10 gains will be offset by losses 
of 1 Member each by Arkansas—whose 
loss would be Michigan’s gain—Tllinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Ohio, Pennsylvania. 

Under the method of equal proportions 
the losses and gains would be the same 
as under the current method of major 
fractions, except in Michigan and Ar- 
kansas. Under that method Arkansas 
would not lose a Member and Michigan 
would not gain a Member. 

The Committee on the Census held five 
hearings last year and one hearing this 
year on this subject. Among those heard 
were Myer Jacobstein, a former Member 
of Congress; Dr. W. L. Austin, until re- 
cently Director of the Bureau of the 
Census; Representatives Cole, Warren, 
McLeod, and Lemke; Dr. C. L. Dedrick, 
chief statistician of the Bureau of the 
Census; Dr. W. F. Willcox, formerly of 
Cornell University; and Dr. E. V. Hunt- 
ington, of Harvard University, a cele- 
brated world-wide mathematician; and 
all, with the possible exception of Dr. 
Willcox, favored the method of equal pro- 
portions and recommended that it be 
adopted. 

Please bear in mind that great stress 
has been laid upon the fact that we 
passed the Warren bill in 1940. I think 
that was last April, but the population 
census was not completed until a few 
months ago. Consequently, at that time, 
the House did not have the information 
it has now. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. The gentleman said 
that his committee was trying to do that 
which was just? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. That is the ob- 

ve of the Committee on Rules at all 
es—to dispense even-handed justice. 
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Mr. WALTER. Does the gentleman 
think it is fair and just to prevent the 
State of Pennsylvania from making any 
expression at all of what we feel ought to 
be done when the population in our State 
has increased 300,000 and we lose one 
Member? 

Mr. SABATH. I regret that loss, 
which loss my own State also will suffer, 
but it matters not what we do. Pennsyl- 
vania, like Illinois, did not gain popula- 
tion enough to retain a Member by either 
method of reapportioning. Unless we in- 
crease the membership to 450 it will not 
make any difference whether we use in 
reapportioning the major fractions or the 
equal-proportions method, except in the 
States of Michigan and Arkansas. It will 
not change the situation. My State will 
lose one Member under either method of 
apportioning proposed. 

Mr. WALTER. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. SABATH. Iam sorry that I have 
only 5 minutes. 

I just want to call attention to one 
other matter. As I have said, former 
Representative Meyer Jacobstein, well 
and favorably remembered by older 
Members here, and now connected with 
the Brookings Institution, appeared be- 
fore our committee with data of many 
other experts favoring the method of 
equal proportions provided in the Gath- 
ings bill, H. R. 2665. Following the over- 
whelming testimony and evidence before 
the Committee on the Census and the 
Committee on Rules, our committee came 
to the almost unanimous conclusion that 
H. R. 2665 should be favorably reported 
and adopted. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], a 
member of the Census Committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I shall use 
these 5 minutes just to clear up one or 
two ideas in connection with this bill. 
I believe there are a few facts that the 
House is entitled to know, in order to 
intelligently vote on this proposition. 
The whole idea of the automatic manda- 
tory reapportionment law was that all 
these things would be determined before 
the census was taken. I hope that no 
one here will operate under the mistaken 
idea that this bill is brought here because 
of some new facts that were not known 
when the bill was passed in 1940. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not at this time. 

When we held our hearings last year 
we went into each one of these formulas 
of reapportionment in detail; in fact, at 
that time a proposal was made by me to 
change the method to equal proportions, 
but the gentlemen representing the ma- 
jority party voted it down. At that time 
the gentleman from North Carolina ap- 
peared before our committee and this 
colloquy took place. I asked: 

I do not know whether you know it or not 
but we have been 5 or 6 days hearing testi- 
mony concerning the five proposed methods 
of computing reapportionment. The meth- 
ods are: Major fractions, equal proportions, 
harmonic mean, greatest divisors, and small- 
est divisors. I am familiar with the argu- 
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ments of automatic reapportionment. Would 
not those same arguments apply in favor of 
selecting the method of computing the reap- 
portionment? 

Mr. Warren replied: 

Frankly, I do not see where you are going 
to get a better bill than the one on the statute 
books at the present time in connection with 
this matter. 

Then I said further: 

If we feel that the equal-proportions 
method is fair would it not be advisable to 
avoid a jam likewise and select the best 
method now? 


Mr, Warren replied: 

I would not care to express an opinion on 
that for the reason that my theory is predi- 
cated upon the belief that the present law 
is all right as it stands. 

There has been no report of the Brook- 
ings Institution or anyone else throwing 
new light on these formulas since we took 
this action a year ago. There has been 
nothing new uncovered now. This is 
merely a bill that would rectify one 
State’s loss and not the rest of the States, 
It will not help Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, or Oklahoma. 

From the standpoint of equity Mich- 
igan has just as much equity here as 
Arkansas. There is only one Represen- 
tative in question. If you give this Rep- 
resentative to Arkansas that State will 
have a Representative for every 278,000 
people. If you give it to Michigan, Mich- 
igan will have a Representative for every 
292,000. All of the equities from a prac- 
tical standpoint on this proposition are 
in favor of Michigan, but the thing we 
must decide here and now is whether or 
not we are going to obey our law which 
provides for automatic, mandatory re- 
apportionment, or whether we disregard 
that law to save Arkansas only. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. CRAVENS. If this matter was 
concluded last fall why in that bill was 
the President asked to report the repre- 
sentation in Congress by alternative 
methods? Why was that done if this 
matter was determined at that time? 

Mr. CURTIS. That was because of 
the act of 1929. The amendment of 1940 
specified we should use the method last 
used, which was major fractions. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. CRAVENS. But I understand the 
gentleman was for the method of equal 
proportions originally. 

Mr. CURTIS. I proposed that if it 
could be done in advance. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Why did the gentle- 
man propose it if it was not the fairest 
way to do it? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is a matter of which 
school of thought one is going to follow. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Why did not the gen- 
tleman follow it if he was convinced it 
was the fairest method to follow at that 
time? 

Mr. CURTIS. I was voted down by the 
entire majority of the Census Committee. 
The idea of an automatic reapportion- 
ment prevailed and we should now 
change it to save all losing States or not 
change it at all, 
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Mr. CRAVENS. I am sorry I was not 
there to have voted with the gentleman 
and for him. 

Mr. CURTIS. The question is, Shall 
we favor one State when, as a matter 
of fact, the equities are with the other? 
The Bureau of Census tells us that an 
ideal district is approximately 301,000. 
If the seat in question goes to Michigan, 
she will have one Representative for 
every 292,000 persons. While, if it is 
given to Arkansas, she will have a Rep- 
resentative for every 278,000 persons. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. TERRY]. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
under consideration, H. R. 2665, is not a 
bill to revise or amend the census laws 
now in effect under the statutes hereto- 
fore passed. It merely pertains to one 
specific question under the laws govern- 
ing the census, and that is, the method 
of apportionment to be used in allotting 
the Representatives allowed to each of 
the 48 States under the 1940 census, and 
subsequently. 

It is an effort to determine and estab- 
lish now by statute what should be the 
proper method to be used under the pres- 
ent and future censuses, until a better 
and fairer method can be devised by per- 
sons trained and qualified in the subject. 

By either method, assuming that the 
House remains at 435 Members, the fol- 
lowing States would be entitled to an 
increase in representation, as follows: 


Oalferxnia „%“ 3 
IRo —.... ͤ— sennewe 1 
Alt!!! dy ü ñß 1 
N AT——T—T—T—T—T—X—— 1 
North Carolina 1 
Oregon ͤ⸗ 1 
Me a 1 
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The following States would lose under 
either method: 


A tenth seat would be affected if the 
apportionment were made by the 
method of major fractions: Arkansas 
would lose its seventh Member, and 
Michigan would gain an eighteenth 
Member; but if the method of equal 
proportions is used, Arkansas will retain 
its seventh Member, and Michigan will 
keep her 17 Members. 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides that within every period of 10 
years— 

Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respec- 
tive numbers, counting the whole number 
of persons in each State, excluding Indians 


not taxed; * * * but each State shall 
have at least one Representative. 


Since fractional voting is not per- 
mitted, the elementary computation of 
the “exact quota” to which each State 
would be entitled cannot be used in prac- 
tice. Hence, it is necessary to find an 
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approximate method which will come 
out in whole numbers and still put each 
State as nearly as may be on a par 
with every other State in the matter of 
representation. 

The Constitution made the first ap- 
portionment, providing that until the 
first enumeration should be made (1790, 
3 years after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution in 1787), the States should 
have the following number of Repre- 
sentatives: 


h 6 
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South Carolina o.oo ß 5 
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In 1790 the first Census was taken, 
and they have been taken ever since, 
the sixteenth being taken in 1940. 

As stated before, under the Constitu- 
tion the Original Thirteen States were 
allotted 55 Representatives. 

Under the First Census, taken in 1790, 
the census bill, passed in 1792, provided 
one Member for every 33,000 persons, and 
fixed the number at 105. Under the suc- 
ceeding censuses the membership in the 
House was as follows: 


Membership 
Second or 1800 Census 141 
Third or 1810 Census 181 
Fourth or 1820 Census 213 
Fifth or 1830 Census 240 
Sixth or 1840 Census 223 
Seventh or 1850 Census, first year Vinton 
method used, continued to 1900——- 234 
Eighth or 1860 Census 241 
Ninth or 1870 Census 283 
Tenth or 1880 Census 325 
Eleventh or 1890 Census 356 
Twelfth or 1900 Census, last apportion- 
ment made by Vinton method 386 


Thirteenth or 1910 Census, membership 
fixed at 433, to be increased 1 each if 
Arizona or New Mexico admitted—2___ 435 

Fourteenth or 1920 Census, no reappor- 


tionment --- 435 
Fifteenth or 1930 Census 435 
Sixteenth or 1940 Census, at present fixed 

US ed Ee 435 


In the absence of any clear-cut mathe- 
matical theory of the problem of appor- 
tionment, a variety of makeshift methods 
were used or proposed, many of which 
were fundamentally unsound. Among 
the methods used were the following: 

First. The Jeffersonian method, fixed 
ratio with rejected fractions, 1790 to 1830. 

Second. Fixed ratio with major frac- 
tions, used in 1840. 

Third. Webster method. 

Fourth. Vinton method, used from 1850 
to 1900. 

The Vinton method had to be discarded 
because it involved what was known as 
the Alabama paradox, whereby an in- 
crease in the size of the House without 
any change in population may cause a 
loss to some States. 

There is nothing sacrosanct about the 
various methods used. The history of 
apportionment from 1790 to 1910—120 
years—has been a story of the search for 
an ideal method of apportionment, one 
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that could settle this vexing decennial 
problem in a way that would be most 
equitable and fair to all the States of the 
Union, large, medium, and small. 

Mr. Speaker, Arkansas is not coming 
to the House today asking for charity. 
If Arkansas’ case to retain its seventh 
Congressman is not fair and equitable, 
then Arkansas does not want that Con- 
gressman; but if Arkansas is entitled to 
retain its Representative in place of giv- 
ing the seat to Michigan, then we say 
this House in all fairness should take 
that action by adopting the equal-pro- 
portions method. 

Mr. Speaker, as stated before, there is 
nothing sacred about the method of ap- 
portionment. From 1790 until 1910 there 
were five different methods used by the 
Census Bureau in determining the allot- 
ment of representation to the various 
States. It was not until the method of 
major fractions was developed in 1910 
that anything like a fair method was 
conceived. Although the Census Bureau 
used the system of major fractions in 
1911, there was nothing in the census law 
approved August 8, 1911, providing that 
Congress adopted that method. The 
members of the opposition have time and 
time again said that the method of major 
fractions was adopted by the Congress as 
distinguished from the method of equal 
proportions. This is not true. The first 
time the major-fractions method was 
put in the law by this Congress was in 
1929, under Public, No. 13, Seventy-first 
Congress, approved June 18, 1929, and 
that act provided that both methods 
should be considered for use, equal pro- 
portions, and major fractions. The only 
change made by the amendment of April 
25, 1940, which has been referred to, was 
so to amend the law of 1929 as to take 
care of the situation arising out of the 
so-called lame-duck amendment to the 
Constitution; and the amendment of 
1940 provided that if the Congress did 
not adopt the method of equal propor- 
tions, then that used in 1910 should be 
used for the 1940 census. 

Mr. Speaker I do not blame the Mem- 
bers from Michigan for making this fight. 
We all know that the Republican side 
of the House is making a desperate effort 
to control this body in 1942, and if they 
can pick up another Republican Repre- 
sentative, under the reapportionment, we 
certainly cannot blame them for making 
the effort. 


All of the scientific societies, the Na- 
tional Scientific Advisory Council, the 
Brookings Institution, and the Census 
Bureau itself have said that the method 
of equal proportions is the fairest one 
to adopt. I therefore ask you to adopt 
the rule so we may present the question 
to the House. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of the time on this side to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, it is hardly 
justified in the light of facts that were 
developed before the Rules Committee 
for a member of that committee to de- 
nounce the pending resolution as a gag 
rule. There was no disposition on the 
part of the committee to take advantage 
of anyone with respect to the considera- 
tion to be given the question involved. 
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The Census Committee came before us 
and made perfectly clear that there was 
but one question involved, and that was 
whether Arkansas should lose a Repre- 
sentative or Michigan should gain one, 
and since there was only one question 
that the House would be called upon to 
consider there was no good reason offered 
why the rule should not be drawn in the 
form in which it is now pending. There- 
fore I say it is not a gag rule in the sense 
that a gag rule is generally understood. 
It should not be subject to the opposition 
and there is no reason for the use of 
terms to generate that prejudice which 
ordinarily follows. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? . 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. I would like the 
gentleman to give us a definition of what 
a gag rule is. 

Mr. COX. This is, of course, a closed 
rule. I am not contending anything to 
the contrary because it limits considera- 
tion to the one point. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. - Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. As I understand it, 
the Rules Committee had before it for 
consideration just two bills, one the so- 
called Rankin bill. 

Mr. COX. That is very true. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. And the Gathings 
bill. Did the Rules Committee have any 
choice other than between the Gathings 
bill and the Rankin bill? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
may possibly find the answer to his ques- 
tion in the statement of the fact that 
the motion to table the Rankin bill re- 
ceived the unanimous vote of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman did 
not allow me to finish my question. 

Mr. COX. I was undertaking to answer 
the question. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman an- 
ticipated my question without letting me 
finish it. I asked if the Rules Committee 
had any choice between the Gathings 
bill and any proposal which would have 
continued the apportionment by major 
fractions? 

Mr. COX. Well, there was some rea- 
sonable discussion, and I take it that he 
might reasonably conclude the report on 
the Gathings bill indicated a willingness 
on the part of the committee that the 
question there raised should have fair 
consideration in the House. The bills are 
entirely independent of each other. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COX. Let me finish my statement. 

Mr. Speaker, the question involved, and 
it is the sole question the House will be 
called upon to pass judgment on, is 
whether Arkansas shall lose a Repre- 
sentative, and losing one, shall Michigan 
gain one? The fact that we heard ex- 
perts, and that we had the experts to 
which the gentleman has referred, sup- 
port the proposition that equal propor- 
tions would produce a result more nearly 
just and fair to both Arkansas and Mich- 
igan than would that of major fractions. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Coorer). All time has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Worcorr), 
there were—ayes 131, noes 96. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground a quorum 
is not present, and make the point that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair overrules the point of order. The 
Chair’s count indicates a quorum is 
present. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 178, nays 158, answered “pres- 
ent” 2, not voting 93, as follows: 


[Roll No. 14] 
YEAS—178 
Allen, La Ford, Miss. O'Toole 
Anderson, Ford, Thomas F. Pace 
N. Mex Fulmer Patman 
Arnold Gathings Patton 
Barden, N. © Gore n 
Barnes Gossett Peterson, Fla 
Bates, Ky Granger Peterson, Ga. 
Grant, Ala Pierce 
Beckworth Green Plauché 
Beiter Gregory Poage 
Bell Priest 
Bland Harrington Ramsay 
Bloom Harris 
Boehne Hart Randolph 
Boggs Harter Richards 
Bonner Hébert Rivers 
Boren Hendricks Robertson, Va 
Boykin Hill, Wash Robinson, Utah 
Brooks Hobbs Rogers, Okla. 
Brown, Ga. Holbrock Russell 
Bryson Imhoff Sabath 
Buck Izac Sanders 
Buckler, Minn. Jackson T 
Buiwinkle Jarman Satterfield 
Burdick Johnson, Schuetz 
Byrne Lyndon B. Schwert 
Camp Johnson, Okla. Scrugham 
Cannon, Fla Johnson, W. Va. Secrest 
Cannon, Mo Kee Sikes 
Cartwright Kefauver Smith, Va. 
Chapman Kilday Smith, Wash 
Clark Kleberg Smith, W. Va. 
Claypool Kocialkowski South 
Kopplemann Sparkman 
Coffee, Nebr. Kramer Spence 
Coffee, Wash Lanham Starnes, Ala. 
Cooley Lea S 
Cooper Leavy Sullivan 
Costello Lewis Sumners, Tex. 
Courtney Lynch Sutphin 
Cox McCormack Tarver 
Cravens McIntyre Terry 
Creal McKeough Thom 
Darden, Va McLaughlin Thomas, Tex. 
Davis, Ohio McMillan Thomason 
Davis, Tenn. Maciejewski Tolan 
Domengeaux Maciora Traynor 
Doughton Mahon Vincent, Ky. 
Downs Mansfield Vinson, Ga 
Doxey y Voorhis, Calif. 
Drewry Merritt Ward 
Duncan Meyer, Md. Weaver 
Durham Mills, Ark Wene 
Eliot. Mass. Mills, La West 
Elliott, Calif. Monroney Whelchel 
Ellis Murdock White 
Fitzpatrick Nelson Whittington 
Flannagan Norrell Williams 
O'Connor Worley 
Forand Neal erman 
NAYS—158 
Allen, Dl. Bolton Connery 
Anderson, Calif.Bradley, Mich. Copeland 
Andresen, Bradley, Pa. Crawford 
August H. Canfield Crosser 
Angell Carlson Cunningham 
Arends Carter Curtis 
Bates, Mass. Case, S. Dax. Day 
Ba Chenoweth Dewey 
Bender Chiperfield Dingell 
Senes Clason Dirksen 
Op Clevenger Dondero 
B Cole, N. Y. Douglas 
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Eberharter Johnson, Calif. Robertson, 
Elston Johnson, Il. N. Dak. 
1 Johnson, Ind. Robsion, Ky 
Englebright Jones Rodgers, Pa 
dis Jonkman Rogers, Mass. 
Fellows Kean Rolph 
Fenton Keefe Rutherford 
Fitzgerald Kinzer Simpson 
Flaherty Kunkel Smith, Conn. 
Ford, Leland M. Lambertson Smith, Maine 
Gale Larrabee Smith, O 
Gamble LeCompte Snyder 
Gearhart Lesinski S 
Gehrmann Ludlow tearns, N. H. 
Gerlach McGregor Stefan 
Gifford McLean Stevenson 
Gilchrist Maas Stratton 
Gillie Martin, Iowa Sumner, III 
G „ e 
Guyer, Kans. Mason Tenerowicz 
Gwynne Michener 
Haines Moser Tibbott 
A Mott 
Edwin Arthur Mundt way 
Halleck Murray Van Zandt 
Hancock O’Brien, Mich. Vorys, Ohio 
Harness O'Brien, N. Y. Vreeland 
Hess O'Hara adsworth 
Hill, Colo Paddock Walter 
w Patrick Wasielewski 
Hoffman Pheiffer, Weiss 
Holmes William T. Welch 
Hope Pittenger Wheat 
Houston Plumley Wigglesworth 
Howell Rabaut n 
Hull 5 Wolcott 
Jacobsen Rankin, Mont. Wolfenden, Pa. 
Jarrett Reece, Tenn. Wolverton, N. J. 
Jenkins. Ohio Reed, N. Y. Woodruff, Mich. 
Jennings Rees, Kans. Young 
Jensen Rich Youngdahl 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’—2 
Johnson, Woodrum, Va. 
Luther A. 
NOT VOTING—93 
Andersen, Gavagan Norton 
H. Carl Geyer, Calif. O'Day 
Andrews Gibson O'Leary 
Barry Grant, Ind Oliver 
Boland Hall, Osmers 
Bolles Leonard W. Pfeifer, 
Brown, Ohio Hartley Joseph L. 
Buckley, N. Y. Healey Ploeser 
Burch Heffernan Powers 
Burgin Heidinger „II. 
Byron Hock Rockefeller 
Capozzoli Hunter Romjue 
Casey, Mass, Jenks, N. H Sacks 
Celler Kelley, Pa. Sauthoff 
Cluett Kelly, II Scanlon 
Cole, Md. Kennedy, Schaefer, Il 
Collins Schulte 
Colmer Kennedy, Scott 
Crowther Michael J, Shafer, Mich 
Culkin Keogh Shanley 
Cullen Kerr Shannon 
D’Alesandro Kilburn Sheppard 
Delaney Kirwan Sheridan 
Dickstein Knutson 
Dies Landis Smith, Pa 
Disney McArdle Somers, N. T. 
Ditter McGehee Sweeney 
Eaton McGranery Taber 
Edelstein Magnuson Taylor 
n tonio Thomas, N. J. 
Fish Mitchell Winter 
Flannery Myers, Pa. Wright 
Folger Nichols 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Knutson against. 

Mr. Somers of New York for, with Mr. H. 
Carl Andersen against. 

Mr. Luther A. Johnson for, with Mr. Eaton 
against. 

Mr. Disney for, with Mr. Fish against. 

Mr. Cullen for, with Mr. Short against. 

Mr. McGehee for, with Mr. Ploeser against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Bolles against. 

Mr. Schaefer of Illinois for, with Mr. Reed 
of Illinois against. 

Mr. D’Alesandro for, with Mr. Cluett 

Mr. Heffernan for, with Mr. Rockefeller 
against. 

Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Ditter 
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Mr. Woodrum of Virginia for, with Mr. 
Taber against. 

Mr. Martin J. Kennedy for, with Mr. Grant 
of Indiana against. 

Mr. Edelsten for, with Mr. Scott against. 

Mr. Michael J. Kennedy for, with Mr. Hei- 
dinger against. 

Mr. Delaney for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 

Mr. Capozzoli for, with Mr. Powers against. 

Mr. Barry for, with Mr. Thomas of New 
Jersey against. 

Mr. Buckley of New York for, with Mr. 
Shafer of Michigan against. 

Mr. Gavagan for, with Mr. Osmers against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Hartley against. 

Mr, Dickstein for, with Mr. Winter against. 

Mr. O'Leary for, with Mr. Brown of Ohio 
against. 

Mrs, O’Day for, with Mr. Jenks of New 
Hampshire against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Crowther. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Burch with Mr. Landis. 

Mr. Gibson with Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Burgin with Mr. Culkin. 

Mr. Cole of Maryland with Mr, Leonard 
W. Hall. 
. Collins with Mr. Sauthoff. 
. Folger with Mr. Marcantonio. 
Wright with Mr. Kelley of Pennsyl- 


. Romjue with Mr. Schulte. 
Byron with Mr. Smith of Pennsyl- 


Edmiston with Mr. Taylor. 
. Magnuson with Mr. Shanley. 
Flannery with Mr. Hunter. 


. Sweeney with Mr. Sheppard, 

. Kirwan with Mr. Hook. 

. Sacks with Mr. Nichols. 

Shannon with Mr. Kerr. 

Scanlon with Mr. Kelly of Illinois, 

. McArdle with Mrs. Norton. 

Sheridan with Mr. Casey of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. McGranery with Mr. Geyer of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a pair with the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, Mr. Eaton. I 
therefore wish to withdraw my vote and 
answer “Present.” 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a pair with the gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Taser. If 
he were present, he would vote “nay.” 
I therefore withdraw my vote of “yea” 
and answer “Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the adoption of the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
announced that the ayes seemed to 
have it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 186, nays 144, answered “pres- 
ent” 2, not voting 99, as follows: 


BEEEEES 


[Roll No, 15] 
YEAS—186 

Allen, La. Bland Burdick 
Anderson, Bloom Byrne 

N. Mex. Boehne Camp 
Arnold Boges Cannon, Fla. 
Barden, N.C, Bonner Cannon, Mo. 
Barnes Boren Cartwright 
Barry Bradley, Pa. Chapman 
Bates, Ky. rooks Clark 
Beam Brown, Ga Claypool 
Beckworth Buck Cochran 
Beiter Buckler, Minn. Coffee, Nebr, 
Bell Bulwinkle Connery 
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Robertson, Va. 
Robinson, Utah 
Rogers, Okla. 
Russell 

Sabath 
Sanders 


Sasscer 
Satterfield 


Traynor 


Ward 


O’Brien, N. Y. 
O'Hara 
Paddock 
Patrick 
Pheiffer, 
Wiliam T, 
Pittenger 
Plumley 
Rabaut 


p 
Rutherford 
Simpson 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Springer 

tearns, 


Vorys, Ohio 
Wadsworth 
Welch 

Wheat 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson 

Wolcott 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Woodruff, Mich. 
Youngdahl 


Cooley Johnson, Okla. 
Cooper ee 
Costello Kefauver 
Courtney Kilday 
x Kleberg 
Cravens Kocialkowski 
Creal Kopplemann 
Darden, Va Kramer 
Davis, Ohio Lanham 
Davis, Tenn. Lea 
Domengeaux Leavy 
Doughton Lewis 
Downs Lynch 
Doxey McCormack 
Drewry McIntyre 
Duncan McKeough 
Durham McLaughlin 
Eberharter McMillan 
Eliot, Mass. Maciejewski 
Elliott, Calif. ciora 
Ellis Magnuson 
Fitzpatrick Mahon 
garty Mansfield 
Forand May 
Ford, Miss. Merritt 
Ford, Thomas F. Meyer, Md. 
Fulmer Mills, Ark. 
Gathings Mills, 
re Monroney 
Gossett Moser 
Granger Murdock 
Grant, Ala, Nelson 
Green Norrell 
Gregory O'Connor 
Hare Neal 
Harrington O'Toole 
Harris 
Hart Patman 
Harter Patton 
Hébert Pearson 
Hendricks Peterson, Fla. 
Hill, Wash. Peterson, Ga. 
Hobbs Pierce 
Holbrock Plauché 
Imho e 
Izac Priest 
Jackson Ramsay 
Jacobsen Ramspeck 
Jarman Randolph 
Johnson, n, 
Lyndon B. Richards 
NAYS—144 
Allen, Il. Gilchrist 
Anderson, Calif. Gillie 
Andresen, Graham 
August H. Guyer, Kans. 
Angell Gwynne 
Arends Haines 
Bates, Mass, Halt, 
Baumhart Edwin Arthur 
Bender Halleck 
Bennett Harness 
Bishop Hess 
Blackney Hill, Colo, 
Bolton Hinshaw 
Bradley, Mich. Hoffman 
Canfield Holmes 
Carlson Hook 
Carter Hope 
Case, S. Dak, Houston 
Chenoweth Howell 
Chiperfield Hull 
Clason J tt 
Clevenger Jenkins, Ohio 
Cole, N. Y. Jennings 
Copeland Jensen 
Crawford Johns 
Crosser Johnson, Calif, 
Cunningham Johnson, Il. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Day Jones 
Dewey Jonkman 
Dingell Kean 
Dirksen Keefe 
Dondero Kinzer 
Douglas Kunkel 
Dworshak Lambertson 
Elston Larrabee 
el Lecompte 
Englebright Lesinski 
dis Ludlow 
Fellows McGregor 
Fenton McLean 
Fitzgerald Maas 
Flaherty Martin, Iowa 
Ford, Leland M. Martin, Mass, 
Gale n 
Gamble Michener 
Gearhart Mott 
Gehrmann Mundt 
Gerlach Murray 
Gifford O'Brien, Mich. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—2 
Johnson, Woodrum, V2. 
Luther 
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Andersen, Folger O'Day 

H. Carl Gavaga: x 
Andrews Geyer, Calif. Oliver 
Boland bson Osmers 
Bolles Grant, Ind. Pfeifer, 
Boykin š Joseph L, 
Brown, Ohio Leonard W. Ploeser 
Bryson Hancock Powers 
Buckley, N. Y. Hartley Rankin, Mont. 

urch Healey Reed, III. 
Burgin Heffernan Rivers 
Byron Heidinger Rockefeller 
Capozzoll Hunter Romjue 
Casey, Mass. Jenks, N. H. Sacks 
Celler Johnson, W. Va. Sauthoff 
Cluett Kelley, Pa. Scanlon 
Coffee, Wash. Kelly, III. Schaefer, Il. 
Cole, Md, Kennedy, Scott 
Collins Mart: Shafer, Mich. 
Colmer Kennedy, Shannon 
Crowther Michael J. Sheppard 
Culkin Keogh Sheridan 
Cullen Kerr Short 
D'Alesandro Kilburn Smith, Pa. 
Delaney Kirwan Somers, N. Y. 
Dickstein Knutson Sweeney 

les Landis ber 
Disney McArdle Taylor 
Ditter McGehee Thomas, N. J. 
Eaton McGranery Vreeland 
Edelstein Marcantonio Weiss 
Edmiston Mitchell Winter 

Myers, Pa. Wright 

Flannagan Nichols 
Flannery Norton 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Woodrum of Virginia for, with Mr. Taber 
against. 

Mr. Luther A. Johnson for, with Mr. Eaton 
against. 

Mr. Michael J. Kennedy for, with Mr. 
Heidinger against. 

Mr. Cullen for, with Mr. Short against. 

Mr. Disney for, with Mr. Fish against. 

Mr. Somers of New York for, with Mr. H. 
Carl Andersen against. 

Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Knutson against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Bolles against. 

Mr. McGehee for, with Mr. Ploeser against. 

Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Ditter 
against. 

Mr. Schaefer of Illinois for, with Mr. Reed 
of Illinois against. 

Mr. Capozzoli for, with Mr. Powers against. 

Mr. D'Alesandro for, with Mr. Cluett 
against. 

Mr. Heffernan for, with Mr. Rockefeller 
against. 

Mr, Gavagan for, with Mr. Osmers against. 

Mr. Martin J. Kennedy for, with Mr. Grant 
of Indiana against. 

Mr. Delaney for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 

Mr. O'Leary for, with Mr. Brown of Ohio, 
against. . 

Mr. Edelstein for, with Mr. Scott against. 

Mr. Buckley of New York for, with Mr. 
Shafer of Michigan against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Hartley against. 

Mr. Dickstein for, with Mr. Winter against. 

Mrs. O'Day for, with Mr. Jenks of New 
Hampshire against. 

Mr. Burch for, with Mr, Thomas of New 
Jersey against. 

Mr. Cole of Maryland for, with Mr. Vreeland 
against. 


General pairs: 


Boland with Mr. Crowthers. 
Dies with Mr. Oliver. 
Gibson with Mr. Andrews, 
Burgin with Mr. Culkin. 
Collins with Mr. Sauthoff. 
Folger with Mr. Marcantonio. 
Wright with Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania. 
Byron with Mr. Smith of Pennsylvania, 
Edmiston with Mr, Taylor. 
Flannery with Mr. Hunter, 
Myers of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Mitchell. 
Mr. Sweeney with Mr. Sheppard. 
Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Healey. 
Mr. Sacks with Mr. Nichols. 
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Mr. Shannon with Mr. Kerr. 

Mr. Scanlon with Mr. Kelly of Illinois. 

Mr. McArdle with Mrs. Norton. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Casey of Massa- 
chusetis. 

Mr. McGranery with Mr. Geyer of California. 

Mr. Flannagan with Mr. Zimmerman. 

Mr. Johnson of West Virginia with Mr. 
Leonard W. Hall. 

Mr. Coffee of Washington with Mr. Landis. 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Rankin of Montana. 

Mr. Romjue with Mr. Hancock. 

Mr. Weiss with Mr. Rivers. 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, is the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Eaton] recorded? 

The SPEAKER. He is not recorded. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I have 
a pair with the gentleman from New 
Jersey. I voted “aye.” I withdraw my 
vote of “aye” and vote “present.” 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I have a pair with the gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Taser. If he 
were present he would vote no. I with- 
draw my vote of “aye” and vote “present.” 

The résult of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2665), to provide for 
apportioning Representatives in Congress 
among the several States by the equal- 
proportions method. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2665, with Mr. 
Macnvson in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the title of the bill. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first reading 
of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moser] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. The 
bill before the Committee of the Whole 
for consideration is a bill that arises out 
of what is known under previous experi- 
ence in the Committee in the matter of a 
decennial census and the apportionment 
of the House as that of the aggrieved 
States. In the hearings on the bill last 
year before the Committee on the Census, 
considerable stress was laid on the issue 
of apportionment by the advocates ap- 
pearing before the Census Committee in 
defense and support of their respective 
calculations for the issue of apportion- 
ment. The bill that was reported by the 
Committee on the Census and adopted by 
the House last year did not do a great 
deal more than limit the House to 60 days’ 
time for consideration of apportionment 
of its membership, except to offer ap- 
peasement to newspapers ever critical 
of Congress in attempt to belittle by 
publishing the House would have to oper- 
ate on its own body, after the figures of 
the 1940 decennial census were reported 
by the President as required by the act, 
within 1 week of the assembling of the 
Congress. The President complied with 
that provision of the act on January 8, 
and the Bureau of the Census having 
arrived at a computation of statistics 
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based on the population of the United 
States, made its report, and these bills 
have ensued. They have been discussed 
here this afternoon. I have very little to 
say about it as chairman of the com- 
mittee, being impartial, except to say they 
were both considered by our committee 
and both reported out. The bill now 
under consideration is best illustrated 
with the United States set-up in the form 
of a chart or map, to which I refer, 

These States starting at Massachu- 
setts, continuing with Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma each lose a Member of 
Congress, and Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Florida, Oregon, California, three, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico gain a total of nine 
Members; a tenth seat being in the bal- 
ance as between the State of Arkansas 
and the State of Michigan. These maps 
before you were prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and are based on the 
accuracy of their calculation. The chart 
or map presented here refers to the bill 
that is not under consideration by the 
House in the Committee of the Whole. 
The question arises under the method of 
apportionment. The major fractions 
method of apportionment, as advocated 
by a professor from Cornell, was in oper- 
ation, but that professor, however, now 
concedes to a degree at least that he was 
in error and wants to present to the 
Congress through the Committee on the 
Census some other substitute. I have in 
my possession a letter written to me from 
Ithaca, N. Y., only last week in which 
this professor leans now to the method of 
smallest divisors as a desirable method 
of taking away from the larger States 
Members of Congress and assigning them 
to smaller States. When I say “desir- 
able,” I use the word literally, the pro- 
fessor having used it himself in his let- 
ter. Why that becomes desirable, as the 
chairman of the committee desiring to 
remain impartial, I cannot conceive. I 
come from the State of Pennsylvania 
where they wrote the Constitution of the 
United States, and where it was orig- 
inally provided that to take care of the 
smaller States they should have equal 
representation in the Senate and that the 
House should be apportioned on repre- 
sentation, based on the population as 
originally started at not less than 30,000 
per Member, for the First Congress under 
the Constitution. With the apportion- 
ment determined upon as a result of the 
First Census in 1790, apportionment of 
33,000 per Member was effected. 

You have heard a complete history 
this afternoon by my distinguished col- 
league and able committee member, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gossett], 
who recited the history. 

I believe that is about all I care to say 
at this time in presenting the bill. The 
issue is before you and the figures will 
be presented by the members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MOSER. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Gossetr] ex- 
plained that upper tier of figures, but 
nobody has explained that “No. 3.” Is 
that significant? Evidently it is, or it 
would not be there, 
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Mr. MOSER. I would rather not get 
into that, because there is a member of 
the committee who does want to treat 
with that. I understand it perfectly. 
When we went to school we learned that 
every fraction had a numerator and a 
denominator. You also understand that 
the greater the denominator, when they 
arrive at the ratio, the difference will be 
in proportion. In Pennsylvania today we 
are confronted with the situation that 
after having been apportioned 36 Mem- 
bers as a result of the 1910 Census, with 
the membership of the House set at 435, 
carried through 1920 when no reappor- 
tionment was had, and having gained 
almost the equivalent of the ratio, of 
301,164 in the last decade, we still stand 
to lose an additional Member, in the face 
of the loss of 2 Members under the 
1930 apportionment which population, 
absorbed by the remaining 33 Represent- 
atives in Congress, would be 70,733 more 
population than that which Arizona at- 
tains its right to 2 Members, and 38,176 
more than New Mexico has to claim its 
2 Members, while Pennsylvania’s gain 
during the decade amounts to exactly 
132,932 more than Oregon’s increase on 
which to acquire its additional Member. 

There is something radically wrong 
with a method of calculation prejudicing 
the entitlement to representation under 
the Constitution of the large States in 
the interest of small States, provided with 
two Senators each to provide equality of 
interest in one branch of the Congress. 

When we have college professors writ- 
ing to us saying that they want to pro- 
vide for the smallest divisors and take 
away from the great States their repre- 
sentation in the House of Representa- 
tives and give it to the smaller States, 
I find myself in sharp disagreement with 
that type of theosophy on the part of 
professors who deal so closely with the 
bureaucracy in our Government. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MOSER. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Is it not true 
that if this bill is enacted into law in its 
present form, it will discriminate in the 
future against the larger States, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and 
the other States of larger population? 

Mr. MOSER. I would not like to an- 
swer that in the affirmative without hav- 
ing some definite population proportion 
for the future to figure on. It could be. 
That has been our experience and I per- 
sonally anticipate it. This method of cal- 
culation has militated against States of 
the size of Pennsylvania. Both methods 
have done that. So in presenting the bill 
I am bound by the instructions of my 
committee. I appeared before the Rules 
Committee on that ground and I have 
tried to deport myself, as chairman of 
the Committee on the Census in that 
manner, and present the facts as they 
were presented to me. 

In arriving at the ratio, figuring the 
net population of the United States 
divided by 435 Members of Congress, you 
arrive at an average of 301,164 per Mem- 
ber. But by apportioning 1 Member of 
Congress to the State of Nevada, with 
110,000 population, you immediately lose 
that ratio. The same thing applies to 
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the State of Wyoming and the State of 
Delaware. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. MOSER. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Is that not a 
false method of reasoning, on this ac- 
count: Technically, we have 2 classes 
of Representatives in the House of Rep- 
resentatives: One given by the constitu- 
tional provision of 1 Representative to 
each State, or 48 Representatives. The 
remainder of the 435 are based upon the 
apportionment method. So that when 
you take the entire 435 Members and 
divide it into the population, you obtain a 
ratio that in a sense is not based upon 
the population theory? 

Mr. MOSER. I agree with the gentle- 
man, I think the gentleman and myself 
are in frequent agreement. The more 
the population of the gentleman’s State 
increases, in shifts that ensue, you stand 
to lose, exactly as Pennsylvania stands to 
lose, while they increase their population 
in proportion to the Members today. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSER. I yield. 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. In what census 
or apportionment did the system of 
major fractions first occur or was it first 
used? 

Mr. MOSER. I will say to the gentle- 
man that question was put to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] 
in debate on the rule. There is a little 
trick in it. He said 1910. It was 1911. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It was under 
the census of 1910? 

Mr. MOSER. It applied to that. 
However, it was enacted in 1911 when ap- 
portionment ensued. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Has the equal 
proportions ever been used? 

Mr. MOSER. I cannot say that it has. 
I do not believe that it has, yet at the 
same time I will say that the evidence be- 
fore our committee shows that they have 
figured on that method in ratio popula- 
tion prior to 1930. After the act of 1929, 
providing for the use of both methods— 
either or both—it proved to be the same 
in 1930. So when the gentleman says it 
never was used, the fact remains it was 
not suggested, because they both came 
out alike. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And neither 
one was used prior to 1911? 

Mr. MOSER. Oh, no. Not in the 
sense used since Professor Wilcox’s major 
fractions method was adopted in 1911. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MOSER. I yield. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The adoption of the 
rule prohibits the adoption of any 
amendments to this bill, 

Mr. MOSER. That is correct. 

Mr. HOUSTON. No State in the Union 
is directly affected other than Michigan 
and Arkansas. 

Mr. MOSER. That is correct. 

Mr. HOUSTON, If this bill is passed 
and the reapportionment goes through. 
there is nothing in the bill to compel a 
State legislature to change its districts. 

Mr. MOSER. No; there is no restric- 
tion that would deprive any State in the 
Union of its rights. 
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Mr. HOUSTON. We know that in 
some districts in certain States there are 
350,000 and in others less than 200,000. 

Mr. MOSER. We have an example in 
one district in the United States where 
there are but 70,000 persons, and in an- 
other district, at the other extreme, over 
900,000. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is not affected 
by this legislation. 

Mr. MOSER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSER. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. Having passed a law on 
this question at the last session, it is still 
necessary to pass this bill in order to get 
reapportionment? Without the passage 
of this bill, would not reapportionment be 
automatic under the bill passed at the 
last session? 

Mr. MOSER. Reapportionment would 
be automatic under the major-fractions 
rule as adopted. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSER. I would rather not. I 
am going to yield the gentleman time in 
his own right. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 12 minutes. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LELAND M. FORD]. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, California, the State I represent, 
neither wins nor loses under this bill, but 
I should like to talk on it. I listened to 
all the testimony that was given before 
the committee. 

As a matter of fact, the purpose of this 
bill was to correct a date under the “lame 
duck” amendment that went through. 
I believe that had the authors of the 
“lame duck” amendment been cognizant 
of what the amendment would do to re- 
apportionment they would have corrected 
it then and we would never have had 
this question before the House at all, be- 
cause all dates were corrected at that 
time that were affected by the.amend- 
ment except one. The purpose of this 
bill, therefore, is to restore to that pre- 
vious status the reapportionment bill by 
simply changing the date. We had that 
all before us in the committee. We had 
all the professors in there. We had all 
the different formulas before us, and we 
considered them at that time. We went 
at great length into every one of these 
formulas, all of these different additions 
and subtractions were made, and we 
heard them all at that time. After 
hearing all of these things we decided as 
the committee before us had decided, as 
the House and Senate had decided, that 
they were correct in using the formula 
known as major fractions. Now, let us 
discuss these formulas for just a minute. 

Every single one of these formulas 
have had to do one thing and is arbi- 
trary in one respect, I do not care which 
formula it is—and I have had a great 
deal to do with formulas, having had 
much to do with the corner-influence 
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factor and the width factor and depth 
factors in real-estate appraisal. 

Furthermore, every advocate of a for- 
mula comes with a particular interest. 
He can sit down with his slide rule and 
squirrel cage, take the mathematical for- 
mula he advocates, and do what they 
want done with it. It is to their par- 
ticular interest. You know that, and I 
know it. When we come down to these 
formulas they all have to be arbitrary. 
They say they are equal, and they all call 
for equalization. They are not equal, 
however, because no matter which for- 
mula is used, in the very first instance one 
seat is arbitrarily set aside for New Mex- 
ico and one for Wyoming and one for the 
balance of those States that do not have 
enough population to qualify under the 
factor they use. They have to do that, 
and because of this arbitrary assignment 
to these respective States it throws out 
the final fraction when you come to bal- 
ance it against the total of 435. There 
is not a formula that has been mentioned 
or spoken of here that will not have to 
do that very thing. They are, therefore, 
arbitrary in their assignments in the very 
beginning. 

As far as the different formulas are 
concerned, we listened to all of them. We 
went into equal proportions, we went into 
major fractions, and they voted the ma- 
jor-fraction process or formula. We had 
confirmation of that by the previous com- 
mittee, we had confirmation of that by 
the previous House. As a matter of fact, 
we passed it in this House as a recom- 
mendation of that committee. I believe 
it is true that when you get to the final 
end of this thing there is one borderline 
State with the revision that has to be 
made, and I do not care whether you 
make it under equal proportions or under 
major fractions, eventually you are going 
to hit a point unless you might happen 
to hit all the mathematical factors cor- 
rectly at that particular time; when you 
finally come down to making the final 
determination where you are going to 
have a small fraction to split. I think 
we have split this fraction fairly under 
the major-fractions method. 

I believe it is good policy as far as the 
Government of the United States is con- 
cerned first to determine the method 
which is fair; and, having determined it 
to be fair, to give the same treatment all 
the time and use the same method all 
the time so that the balance is there 
among the States. It is analogous to an 
election. After the election is over, even 
though it has been close, ordinarily no 
one thinks of asking to have the election 
held all over again just because it was 
close. So in this method of apportion- 
ment, whichever one is adopted should be 
followed consistently so as not to disturb 
the balance among the States. 

I do not believe anybody in this House 
has greater admiration and respect for 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Terry] and the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Gatuines] than I, and I can 
do nothing else than honor them for 
their stand although I may differ in 
opinion. Nevertheless if this formula 
is adopted, eventually there will be a 
fair reapportionment. We have not yet 
devised the perfect formula whereby the 
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result will come out perfect because we 
have to make this arbitrary assignment 
in the beginning to certain States that 
do not qualify under the lowest factor 
used to bring about a House of 435 Mem- 
bers. We have to use a more or less 
arbitrary assignment, but I think if we 
followed the same rule all the way 
through and abided by the results it 
would be perfectly fair. We are in a 
very peculiar position. They brought 
the matter to the House previously, rec- 
ommended its passage, it was passed by 
the House, it passed the Senate, and the 
President signed the bill. 

Many of our legislatures have pro- 
ceeded in their reapportionment pro- 
gram throughout the respective States. 
I know so far as my own State is con- 
cerned the first session of our legislature 
is over. I may say that we have our 
first session, then we have a 30-day re- 
cess, during which time they review the 
bills and have hearings, before they have 
their second session. We are right in 
the midst of that process. What are 
those legislatures going to think as far as 
the Congress is concerned? They will 
say, “Well, you did not mean the first 
bill you brought out. What assurances 
have we that you mean the second bill? 

Mr. Chairman, I think the first bill 
was fair and we should not at this time 
go into the matter and reopen it. We 
should stick to a formula that treats all 
alike, and if your State happens to be 
the loser on one end you should be like 
an election—accept the result—because 
every one of the States that previously 
entered into that program have the same 
break and the same deal. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I un- 
derstand that a good many legislatures 
are in session now and will only be in 
session for 90 days from January 1. 
This would not give them ample time 
to reapportion and they would have to 
call a special session of the legislature 
to do so if we changed the plan? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. That is true; 
and if our legislature confines itself to 
its date limitation they will have to call 
an extra session. 

Mr. TERRY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. TERRY. It is true that 42 out 
of the 48 legislatures meet in January. 
Florida meets in April. It is also true 
that under this bill there are no States 
affected except Michigan and Arkansas. 
All the other States, whether you adopt 
the equal-proportions or the major- 
fractions method, will be the same. So 
those States that have already redis- 
tricted their States and those that do 
it later will not be affected because 
either method will give them the same 
result. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I think that 
is true. There is no question about that. 
But, nevertheless, it comes back to my 
statement made a while ago. If it hap- 
pens to be New York and Pennsylvania 
next time, we should not go back and 
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reopen it and fit it for those two States. 
Those two States should accept the re- 
sult of the formula under which they 
have proceeded for 20 years. 

There is also another answer to the 
question with reference to the States who 
are now sitting. It is a question what 
we do here. A lot of those States do not 
know what it means, to begin with, and 
it is going to be confusing. If we proceed 
under the method we are now proceeding 
under—that is, under the regular reap- 
portionment method as we have known 
it for 20 years—they know how to pro- 
ceed. You are throwing into the equa- 
tion the matter of uncertainty. 

Mr. TERRY. As stated a while ago, 
none of the States will be affected, so it 
does not make any difference which 
method they pursue. Another thing I 
would like to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to is this: What we have been trying 
to do for the past 120 years is to arrive 
at the fairest method, and, according to 
all the scientists and the mathematicians, 
the method discovered in 1921 is the fair- 
est method. I call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the statement made by the 
National Academy of Sciences, which 
made a report for Nicholas Longworth, a 
distinguished Speaker of this House, in 
1927, in which they said: 

The method of equal proportions is pre- 
ferred by the committee because it satisfies 
the test proposed, both a test of propor- 
tionality when applied either to sizes of con- 
gressional districts or to numbers of Repre- 
sentatives per person, and because it occupies 
mathematically a neutral position with re- 


spect to emphasis on larger and smaller 
States. 


In other words, they have been trying 
all through the years to arrive at a 
method which would be fair to the large 
States, the small States, and the medium 
States, and in 1921 they discovered or de- 
vised this method. Mr. Hill, of the Cen- 
sus Bureau, started an investigation of 
it, Professor Huntington, of Harvard, 
completed it, and it was completely en- 
dorsed by all the societies. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. There are 
hundreds of different methods of ap- 
praisal, for instance, and the man who 
advances his method thinks it is the only 
fair method. That is true of the pro- 
fessors. Every one of those professors 
that we heard said, “My method is the 
best,” if it happened to be his method. 
The next fellow said, “No; my method is 
the best.” If they did not believe their 
method was the best they would not ad- 
vocate it. With reference to all the 
methods, I think you have had a pretty 
good test on every one of them already. 

You have had several Census Commit- 
tees go over the matter, they have lis- 
tened to all the evidence, they have made 
their decisions, and they decided on the 
major fractions method. In addition to 
that, it has been submitted to Congress, 
and the House and the Senate has con- 
firmed it. I could take a slide rule and 
follow along this line and get into a 
purely mathematical end of it, and, lose 
sight of the equities of the situation. I 
could work out one that would give you 
an entirely different result; but I think 
the proof of which is the best method has 
been passed upon by this Census Commit- 
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tee in its meetings last year and by pre- 
vious Census Committees of this House 
on two or three different occasions, as 
well as of the Senate. 

When it has been passed so many times 
as that, I believe that at least the method 
is fair. I would not go so far as to say 
it is the best method, but it is just as 
good as the rest, and, therefore, we should 
accept the judgment of ourselves, con- 
firmed by those other bodies. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it not true that those 
who appraised the method of equal pro- 
portions were before our committee when 
we held our hearings in 1940? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. They cer- 
tainly were. We heard every one of 
them. 

Mr. CURTIS. And they appeared in 
reports delivered to the Congress prior 
to the action taken in 1929? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. That is true. 

Mr. ELLIS: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. ELLIS. Is it not also true that 
realizing that these two methods might 
not result in equity, we asked the Presi- 
dent to report back the results under both 
of them in order that the Congress could 
then determine if one would come nearer 
doing equity to all States than the other? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. There is a 
further point we have to consider. Other 
States have had those formulas worked 
on them, and they have accepted the 
result. Maybe some State has lost, and 
is it equitable to say to such State, “You 
took your medicine under the first bill 
and now the others will not take theirs 
under this bill and therefore we will 
change it to meet some specific require- 
ments.” I think we have gone into this 
deeply and have determined a reason- 
able, fair, and equitable policy and should 
stick to it, because if you do not then 
your equity flies out the window by rea- 
son of those who have gone before ac- 
cepting the result which they thought the 
rest would accept in the future. 

Mr. ELLIS. But you also say to those 
States that they should wait 60 days for 
this to become final. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. All right; we 
have had more than 60 days. We spent 
days and weeks on getting up this very 
thing at the last session and I was on 
the committee and heard it. This is not 
a question of time, because, as a matter 
of fact, you have had 10 years. This 


question was not just brought up yester- 


day. You all knew it was coming up and 
you had 10 years to consider it. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LELAND M. Forp]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. While some of the 
Members want to keep out of the statisti- 
cal end of this approach, and having in 
mind the equitable approach which the 
gentleman has just mentioned, I want to 
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ask one or two questions about the figures 
concerned in the matter. Suppose this 
bill becomes law, how many new men will 
the State of Arkansas pick up? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Now, the 
5 is talking about the present 

2 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. It will lose 
one, if you leave it as it is without any 
change. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the bill now be- 
fore us today becomes law, what will be 
the position of Arkansas? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Arkansas will 
hot lose one Member. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will it gain one? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. No; it will 
stay just where it is. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It maintains its 
status quo with reference to the number 
of men in the House? 

Mr, LELAND M. FORD. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then how much 
population will each Representative rep- 
resent? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I think that 
is disclosed here in their figures. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Two hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand? 

Mr. LELAND 


M. FORD. About 278,- 


000, and it calls for about 301,000 on the 
average. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, I got the impres- 
sion, perhaps I was in error, that if this 
bill now under consideration became law, 
Arkansas would pick up a new Member. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. No; it will 
just retain what it has now. 

Mr. TERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Under the 
bill we passed and the President signed, 
Michigan would have gained one and 
Arkansas would have lost one. If the bill 
which we have under consideration to- 
day passes, Arkansas will not lose any, 
but keeps what it has, namely seven, and 
Michigan will not gain the one that they 
would have gained under the bill that the 
President signed. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. And their represen- 
tation will remain as 17 men for their 
population 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Les. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Which shows an 
increase. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If this bill then is 
defeated, as a result of the law passed at 
the last session and which has been 
approved, Michigan would gain a new 
Member. 

Mr, LELAND M. FORD. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And Arkansas 
would lose a present sitting Member? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And under those 
circumstances both Michigan and Ar- 
kansas would take the same medicine 
which all the other States have taken 
since 1911. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. That is cor- 
rect, and I think that is the principle 
that ought to be sustained, because what 
is fair for one is fair for the other, and 
I think by carrying this out we will bring 
about equity, because by the time it works 
around in a complete cycle, everybody has 
had the same deal, but if you change it 
halfway around the cycle, one group gets 
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one deal and another group gets a dif- 
ferent deal. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not know 
whether the gentleman wants to answer 
this question or not; and if not, it is all 
right; but would the gentleman give us 
the benefit of his study as to what actu- 
ally prompts the bringing in of this bill 
at this time under these conditions? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Of course, I 
could not say what might be in the other 
man’s mind, and I would not attempt to 
say what was in his mind. I think we are 
all looking out for our own interests, 
and it just so happens that California in 
this case would neither lose nor gain 
under these bills. The only thing I am 
worried about is to see that we get some 
kind of reapportionment. We have al- 
ready passed on it and we have been all 
over it and it seems to me so useless to 
bring this all back on the floor here 
again, I cannot say that I blame these 
boys from Arkansas for wanting to re- 
tain their seats. However, it is like the 
case where a man may be a judge and 
the law may catch his friend; but if he 
is a judge and sticks to his profession 
and does the things he is sworn to do, 
simply because the man is his friend he 
is not going to let a man off who should 
not be let off just to help a friend. These 
men are my friends, but I do not feel we 
should waive the laws aside. I honor 
these men for the fight they are putting 
up for their districts. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. TERRY. I would like to answer 
the question of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CrawForp]. If this seat 
is taken from Arkansas, the seventh seat, 
and given to Michigan, the eighteenth 
seat, it means that there will be a greater 
disproportion in the number of popula- 
tion per district than there is now. 

{Here the gavel fell. S 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 minutes more, 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Yes; we can 
always find them; but, after all, answer- 
ing the question of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Terry], that is not so in- 
equitable as it is to assign it the other 
way. In order to balance, you have to 
bring this back, and you finally have to 
determine it in order to have them stay 
within the 435. You cannot have 434.6 
Members of Congress. Somebody has 
again to take an arbitrary adjustment, 
and it is just too bad where it falls. We 
did not know where’ it would fall when 
we passed the bill. 

Mr, CURTIS. Coming back to the 
question raised by the gentleman from 
Arkansas, if this seat is given to the State 
of Michigan, it will mean that every Rep- 
resentative from that State will repre- 
sent 202,000 people on an average. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD, Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. And if it is given to 
Arkansas, every Representative will rep- 
resent only 178,000 people; and the Bu- 
reau of the Census has stated that the 
ideal district is 301,000. After you put 
this into effect, the average district in 
Michigan will come nearer to being the 
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ideal district than would the average 
district in Arkansas. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. That is true. 
Under the differential of 301,000, they do 
come closer to reaching that differential 
than would Arkansas, But I do not want 
to get thrown into the controversy as be- 
tween the 2 States. I think that we 
should stick to our rules and let the chips 
fall where they will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 minutes more. 

Mr, TERRY. If Arkansas retains a 
Member and Michigan does not get it, 
the difference will be 11.02 percent. If 
Michigan takes the Member away from 
Arkansas, the difference will be 11.26 
percent. In other words, if you give the 
Member to Michigan, there is a greater 
disparity than if you give the Member to 
Arkansas. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. That depends 
on which formula you use, and that 
brings us to the heart of the argument, 
and the thing that we should do is to 
keep it uniform. 

Mr. TERRY. I am using the major- 
fractions method, and if you have the 
major fraction the percentage of differ- 
ence is 11.26 percent, and if you have 
the equal proportion it is 11.02. In other 
words, equal proportions is the method 
which brings them closest to equality 
and takes away the greatest disparity. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Getting away from 
fractions, back to people, which, after 
all, is what I am concerned about, what 
has been the increase of population in 
Michigan during the last 10 years, and 
what has been the increase in population 
in Arkansas during the last 10 years? 

Mr, LELAND M. FORD. I cannot give 
you the exact figures. 

Mr. KINZER. In the last 10 years 
Michigan has gained 413,381 in popula- 
tion and Arkansas has gained in that 
time 94,905. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, That illustrates the 
inequality from the standpoint of people, 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. What is rep- 
resentation? After all, it is fixed on a 
population basis. I think it comes nearer 
to figuring this out on an equitable popu- 
lation, increase or decrease. I think that 
is the thing you have to stick to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, in any discussion of the question 
of apportionment of Representatives in 
the House of Representatives, we are im- 
mediately met with many problems, It 
is not as simple as it would appear. The 
Constitution is silent as to method but 
merely say that Representatives shall 
be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers. 
The methods which have been used and 
which have been proposed from time to 
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time involve intricate mathematical cal- 
culations, and if one were qualified to 
discourse here upon the relative merits 
and demerits of all the methods which 
have been considered, it would probably 
avail us nothing. The Census Commit- 
tee went into the question rather ex- 
haustively last year and heard numerous 
witnesses. 

The law as enacted in 1929 provided 
for apportionment by the methods known 
as major fractions, or equal proportions. 
The act of 1940 provided, in effect, that 
if no other action was taken by the Con- 
gress within 60 days after the President 
made his report to Congress, the same 
method would be used. 

We are face to face with two proposi- 
tions: First, to increase the membership 
of the House above 435, which I do not 
think Congress would do and which I 
personally think would be unwise; or to 
keep the House at its present size of 435. 
If the House is to remain at 435, we then 
face the question of adopting 1 of 2 meth- 
ods of reapportionment. We may use 
the present method of major fractions 
and, incidentally, which method will be 
used unless Congress takes action other- 
wise, or we may use the method of equal 
proportions. 

The method of major fractions and the 
method of equal proportions both in- 
crease the representation in seven States, 
adding three Members to California and 
one Member each to Arizona, Florida, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, and 
Tennessee. Nine States—Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, and Pennsylvania—would 
each lose one Member. Since these 
States would lose or gain under each 
method, we will assume that for the pur- 
poses of the present apportionment, they 
would not be particularly concerned as 
to which method is used. They are 
vitally concerned, however, in seeing a 
method used which will produce the best 
and fairest results. 

A change from one of these methods to 
the other would affect only 2 States, viz, 
Arkansas and Michigan. Apportionment 
by the method of major fractions gives 
the State of Michigan Representativ No. 
435 and takes that seat away from Ar- 
kansas, thus giving Michigan 18 Members 
instead of her present 17 and reducing 
Arkansas from her present 7 to 6. 

We are now considering H. R. 2665, by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Gatxuincs], which proposes no change 
whatsoever in the apportionment law ex- 
cept to adopt the method of equal pro- 
portions. The passage of this bill at the 
present time would affect only these two 
States. But all of the States are vitally 
concerned in seeing a method used which 
will be fair to all the States and which 
will most nearly carry out the idea of 
just representation. As pointed out 
above, the Census Committee has heard 
a great deal of testimony on the question 
and the testimony seemed to me to boil 
down to the proposition that the method 
of equal proportions was to be preferred 
over the method of major fractions. 

In reporting on the present bill, the 
Acting Director of the Census quoted, 
with approval, from the reports of past 
studies of the question, which quotations 
I take the liberty to quote here: 
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At the request of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Longworth, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences appointed a com- 
mittee to study the mathematical aspects of 
the problem of apportionment. This com- 
mittee concluded its report with the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The method of equal proportions is pre- 
ferred by the committee because it satisfies 
the test proposed above (a test of propor- 
tionality) when applied either to sizes of 
congressional districts or to numbers of Rep- 
resentatives per person, and because it occu- 
pies mathematically a neutral position with 
respect to emphasis on larger and smaller 
States” (Annual Report of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1928-29; CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Mar. 2, 1929, pp. 5159, 5160; or the 
1940 hearings on apportionment before the 
Committee on the Census, pp. 70, 71). 

A study of the mathematical aspects of 
apportionment was also made by the Census 
Advisory Committee in 1921, the report of 
which concludes as follows: “The method of 
equal proportions, consistent as it is with 
the literal meaning of the words of the Con- 
stitution, is logically superior to the method 
of major fractions” (Quarterly Publications 
of the American Statistical Association, De- 
cember 1921, pp. 1004-1013, or CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Apr. 7, 1926). 

A review of the mathematical aspects of 
apportionment is also given in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 304, Seventy-sixth Congress, third 
session, and in a recent book entitled “Con- 
gressional Apportionment,” by Lawrence F. 
Schmeckebier, of the Brookings Institution. 
Mr. Schmeckebier concludes his analysis of 
modern methods of apportionment (p. 72) 
as follows: As explained on preceding pages, 
varying differences are used in the several 
methods to measure the degree or amount of 
inequality, but both the weight of authority 
and the equity of the apportionment indi- 
cate that the method of equal proportions is 
more desirable than any other method that 
has been devised.” 


From an unbiased consideration of all 
of the angles involved in this question, 
it appears to me that the wise and just 
thing to do at this time would be to de- 
part from the concededly unfair method 
of major fractions and go to the method 
of equal proportions which is generally 
conceded to be fair to all concerned. The 
passage of this bill takes nothing from a 
single State in the Union. It takes 
nothing from Michigan which she has. 
It leaves both Michigan and Arkansas 
where they are now. I trust that the 
bill as presented to the House will be 
passed. In view of the provision of the 
act of 1940 requiring such change, if any, 
within 60 days after the matter is sub- 
mitted to Congress, it is imperative that 
this bill be rushed as speedily as possible. 
We have only a few more days. Let us 
correct what has been conceded to be an 
unfair method of apportionment and 
pass this bill immediately. 

Mr. Chairman, in the remaining time 
that I have, I want to make clear what 
was done last year. The opposition to 
the bill is lodged on the assumption that 
the rule was fixed last year. I am sur- 
prised to hear very distinguished and 
learned lawyers take that position. Let 
me read a portion of the bill that we 
passed last year. The object of the act 
last year, as the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Gossett] pointed out, was to fill 
a hiatus. 

We found that the old act of 1929 pro- 
vided that the President must submit his 
report at the second session of Congress. 
That was impossible with the coming of 
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the lame-duck amendment. So we had 

to cure that and that is what we did. I 

read the second section of the act which 

was passed last year, Public, No. 481, Sev- 

enty-sixth Congress, chapter 152, second 
m: 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 22 (b) 
of such act is amended to read as follows: 
“If the Congress to which the statement re- 
quired by subdivision (a) of this section is 
transmitted has not, within 60 calendar days 
after such statement is transmitted, enacted 
a law apportioning Representatives among the 
several States, then each State shall be en- 
titled, in the next Congress and in each Con- 
gress thereafter until the taking effect of a 
reapportionment under this act or subsequent 
statute, to the number of Representatives 
shown in the statement based upon the 
memon used in the last preceding apportion- 
ment.” 


I want to say that the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] very heartily en- 
dorsed, according to my understanding, 
the equal-proportions method, which he 
has been fighting all afternoon. I am 
sorry he takes the position that we did 
something last year that the very letter 
of the statute shows we did not. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I beg the 
gentleman to let me finish my remarks. 
Now, the very statute that we passed last 
year supposes that we would take some 
action this year. It is predicated upon 
that idea. It holds the door wide open. 
As a member of the committee I did not 
want to close the door last year and I do 
not think a single member of the Census 
Committee intended to close the door. 
We intended to keep the door wide open 
to do exactly what we are undertaking to 


do now and what I think we are going to 


do now. We wanted the House to act 
in the light of all the facts. We did not 
have the facts last year. We did not 
know what the population was going to 
be. We had no idea. We proposed to 
keep the door open so that this Congress 
could cross that bridge this year. That 
is the sensible thing. I would not have 
acted otherwise. 

The only thing the committee did last 
year, the only thing the Congress did last 
year, was simply to authorize the Presi- 
dent to submit his statement to this Con- 
gress this year and then the door was left 
wide open for 60 long days for us to take 
action, and we are taking that action 
now. 

So I want to say to the distinguished 
and learned gentleman from Michigan 
LMr. MICHENER] when he harped upon 
changing the rules in the middle of the 
game, we are not seeking to change the 
rules in the middle of the game. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. We are 
merely trying to fix the rules now in 
the light of all the facts. That is exactly 
what we are trying to do. We now know 
the facts, and we are trying to fix the 
rules. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Did not the Attor- 
ney General of the United States render 
an opinion to the Secretary of Commerce 
in response to his request, dated Novem- 
ber 28, 1940, instructing the Census 
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Bureau that under the law which the 
Congress had made to work automati- 
cally, they should use the major frac- 
tion as it had been used in the past and 
not use equal proportions? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. The Attor- 
ney General did not say that the major 
fractions methods was obligatory upon 
the Congress in the bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. Well, I have that 
law here. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Just to clear up one 
point, Mr. Chairman, the act passed in 
1940 used this language, referring to the 
automatic mandatory reapportionment: 
based upon the method used in the last pre- 
ceding apportionment. 


That could mean nothing but major 
fractions. As a matter of fact, in the 
committee a motion was made to strike 
out these words and insert “equal pro- 
portions,” and it was voted down. The 
Census Committee and the House a year 
ago took affirmative action in favor of 
major fractions, 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. GILCHRIST]. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been much interested in this dis- 
cussion, but not because it makes any dif- 
ference to my State of Iowa as to which 
method is adopted. Under either one of 
these methods Iowa will lose one Mem- 
ber on this floor. In a sense this will be 
unfair because the new apportionment, 
under either method, will require that 
Iowa shall have about 318,000 or 317,000 
population per Member of Congress in- 
stead of 301,128 population which is the 
amount required as an average through- 
out the whole country if 435 Members are 
retained on this floor. That is the figure 
reported by the Bureau of the Census. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, Iowa is on the 
verge. If we had 439 Members instead of 
435 here, then Iowa would not lose its 
Member under either one of the methods 
proposed now to be used. So that it 
makes no difference to us as far as the 
political situation is concerned. But 
there is one thing I believe should be 
called to the attention of the Congress 
with respect to apportionment in Con- 
gress, The Constitution provides that the 
Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed. 

Oftentimes it has been proposed that 
we should add to that last phrase “and 
aliens.” That is to say, excluding In- 
dians not taxed and also aliens. It is 
with that thought in mind that I have 
risen at this time to make some obser- 
vations about alien population. 

The 1940 census figures showing alien 
population in the several States are 
net yet out. I tried to get them, but 
they are not published, and they will 
not be compiled and ready before some- 
time next summer, as I was informed. 
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The Department of Justice, however, 
had, you remember, an alien registration, 
and the advance figures on that alien 
registration have been given out. These 
preliminary figures are the best now 
available and show a great disproportion 
of aliens throughout the United States. 
For example, the State of New York has 
25.7 percent of all the aliens in the coun- 
try. I do not mean that 25 percent of 
the people of New York are aliens, please 
do not misunderstand me. The agrarian 
States in the West and South have few 
aliens comparatively. My State, for ex- 
ample, has only one-half of 1 percent 
of the total alien population of the coun- 
try. It is true that when our Constitu- 
tion was adopted the convention at 
Philadelphia brought in as citizens all 
persons who then lived in the United 
States, because, so to speak, they were 
charter members of our country, and 
they came in, and properly so, as citizens. 
For this reason, I believe, the Constitu- 
tion was made up in its present language. 

A great deal of controversy exists as to 
whether aliens could be excluded in 
counting this proportionate membership 
under the Constitution. Many claim 
that a constitutional amendment would 
be necessary. I am expressing no opin- 
ion on this question but am calling atten- 
tion to it. If anyone wants to study the 
question he will find the remarks pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as of 
May 1, 1929, by a distinguished constitu- 
tional lawyer, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Tucker] very informative. 
Mr, Tucker gave it as his opinion that it 
was not necessary to amend the Consti- 
tution in order that the alien population 
should be excluded in making this pro- 
portionate membership we are consider- 
ing here today. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Is it not a fact that in 
apportioning the States for the legisla- 
ture they do not count aliens? 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Yes; that is true in 
many States. It is a peculiar thing that 
New York State itself, which has this 
great proportion of aliens who have rep- 
resentation on the floor of Congress, 
when it came to making up its own leg- 
islature did not and does not count 
aliens in arriving at the whole number of 
citizens entitled to be represented in the 
State assembly at Albany. 

In the apportionment for the State 
legislature the aliens are directly ex- 
cluded by Maine, Nebraska, New York, 
and North Carolina. Apportionment is 
based on voters, who must be citizens, by 
Arizona, Kansas, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Tennessee. In California 
persons not eligible to become citizens are 
excluded; this eliminate the Japanese 
and Chinese. If the States exclude aliens 
from their own apportionment they can- 
not in good grace object to excluding 
them from the Federal apportionment. 

It is plain to me, at least, Mr. Chair- 
man, that aliens should not be counted in 
making up the proportion which each 
State should have in this Congress. We 
ought to consider this and correct an evil 
that exists. Under either of the two 
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methods being talked about here today, 
aliens would still be counted. The Ran- 
kin bill would minimize the disparity that 
exists in that respect. It would give the 
alien people less and less of representa- 
tions in this Congress. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield. 

Mr. ELLIS. Would not the adoption of 
the equal-proportions method, insofar as 
it affects it at all, help remedy that sit- 
uation? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. The gentleman may 
be right. I think possibly he is, It 
would not be of much help. almost incon- 
sequential. 

Mr. ELLIS. May I ask the gentleman, 
who I am sure is well informed on the 
alien question, whether it is not true that 
only one-tenth of 1 percent of the people 
of Arkansas are aliens, whereas in the 
State of Michigan the proportion is 5.2 
percent? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. The gentleman is 
right insofar as Arkansas is concerned— 
it is one-tenth of 1 percent—but in Mich- 
igan he is in error against himself. These 
figures of the Alien Registration Division 
in the Department of Justice show that 
the aliens in Michigan amount to 6.1 per- 
cent of the whole—not of the population 
in Michigan but 6.1 percent of all the 
aliens in the country. 

Mr. ELLIS. I was giving those who 
did not have their first papers, in fair- 
ness. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I 
understand that when we get through 
with this present discussion a motion to 
recommit will be made. It does seem to 
me that those of us who agree with the 
idea of excluding aliens ought to support 
the motion to recommit in order that the 
Rankin bill can be given a chance to be 
heard and discussed on this floor. 

It is impossible to propose any kind 
of amendment at this time, you cannot 
offer an amendment, because of the gag 
rule that has been adopted. We can only 
vote “yes” or “no” upon the bill before 
us without any chance to amend it or 
make it better. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I am very much in- 
terested in the gentleman’s discussion in 
reference to aliens and am wondering 
whether the gentleman will not place in 
the Recorp his chart in reference to the 
proportion of aliens in the various 
States? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I doubt whether I 
can get permission to have the chart 
printed as a chart, but in an extension of 
my remarks I will show the number of 
aliens in the country and the percentage 
of the whole in each State. 

Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield. 

Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. How many 
aliens has Louisiana? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Louisiana has 16,- 
601—a percentage of only 0.4 percent of 
the whole. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a further ques- 
tion? 


will 
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Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. Would the gentleman 
exclude naturalized citizens who were 
born aliens in his calculation? 

Mr, GILCHRIST. Certainly not. A 
naturalized citizen is not an alien; and 
may I say that thousands of boys were 
naturalized during the war en masse, 
thousands of them; and I regard them 
with great favor, the aliens waived their 
exemption and went to the World War 
for us and the good old United States of 
America. I take off my hat to them. 

Under leave to extend, I now append 
the following table and will ask you to 
remember that it is a preliminary table 
and that final tabulation will not be 
available until July 1. 


Aliens in the United States, December 1940 
Lif dome ee figure: resulting from alien registration 


taken by Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice] 


State 


CE Oh ER 
4, 952 1 
— — 20, — 
3, 
526, 1 
26, 6 
152, 2 
6, 1 
38, 8 
4, 1 
5, JA 
319, 0.7 
42, 9 
24, 


3888888228888 IRTE 


— 


5 

3 

1 

4 

8 45, 1.0 
36, 8 

356, 7.5 

290, 6.1 

58, 12 

3, a 

42, 9 

13, 3 

18, 4 

ERTA 6, .1 
New Hampshire... 29, 0 
New Jersey 270, 5.7 
12, 123 3 

Sa Glew 1, 212, 622 25.7 

5, 331 1 

9, 902 2 

— — 196, 214 4.1 
6, 671 st 

33, 859 7 

361, 475 7.0 

52, 339 11 

6,087 2 

5, 019 1 

204, 450 4.3 

10, 100 2 

15, 627 3 

9, 729 2 

82, 644 1. 7 

23, 205 5 

72, 928 1.5 

5, 748 1 


These figures are worthy of study. The 
alien population is piled up in certain sec- 
tions and States. For example, New York 
State has 25.7 percent of all the aliens in 
the country. There are 1,212,622 aliens 
in New York, as shown by the alien regis- 
tration. This is sufficient to give New 
York more than 4 extra Congressmen, 
and if these aliens did not live there, 
New York would be reduced by 4 Members 
in its representation on the floor of this 
Congress. The same thing is true but in 
lesser degree in other States. California 
gets about 2 extra Congressmen because 
we count their foreigners. And the fol- 
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lowing States each get about 1 extra 
Representative here because of this fact: 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Michigan and Illinois. Because of this 
Iowa is losing one Congressman and other 
States lose also. 

Now, this form of representation should 
not be tolerated. The citizens of this 
country are postponed and cut down in 
proportional representation because of 
alien peoples who owe this country no 
allegiance. No reason can be given why 
any man who is born in a foreign country 
and who comes to this country and who 
does not think enough of America to be- 
come a citizen here and take out natural- 
ization papers should be counted in de- 
termining the apportionment of repre- 
sentation. These aliens are not subject 
to draft. Suppose the question of declar- 
ing war came before Congress. Then why 
should they have representation on that 
subject and have Congressmen here dele- 
gated to vote for them or to represent 
them concerning that question? Why 
should the electoral vote for President of 
any State be increased because there is 
a great body of aliens who live in that 
State and who are not naturalized and 
who refuse to become citizens? I submit 
that the election of a President should 
rest upon a foundation of citizenship and 
that an American who is not naturalized 
or who has a divided allegiance should not 
have representation when it comes to the 
election of a President of these United 
States. A great body of our own true 
loyal citizens are not now allowed to vote. 
I refer to the citizens in Alaska, and tn 
Hawaii, and in the District of Columbia; 


even the boys in the Army cannot vote | 


or do not vote, especially in States that 
do not have any laws for absent-ballot 
voting. And during the last great war 
and while our own boys were bleeding and 
dying on Flanders field to help the Allied 
countries and to save the civilization of 
the world many aliens here in this country 
claimed exemption. They—some of 
them—hid behind foreign flags and re- 
fused to fight for America but stayed at 
home and received $10 or $12 or $15 a day 
as wages while our own boys gave up their 
jobs and got from $1 to $1.10 per day, and 
many thousands of them never came 
home at all but were killed in the sham- 
bles of European battlefields. 

We do not force these aliens to help 
us defend our country, and why should 
they have representation in Congress? 

However, I take my hat off to those 
alien boys, many of whom I knew, and 
whom I now know, who waived all ex- 
emption from the draft and served in 
our Army and went out in the forefront 
of battle lines to protect their adopted 
country. I am glad to recall that Con- 
gress recognized them and that they 
were all made citizens by an act of this 
Congress. And no higher praise can be 
given them than I am willing to give. 

But I am now talking about the six 
or eight million aliens who did not fight, 
but who enjoyed the prosperity of this 
country and took away the jobs from our 
boys when they came back from the war. 
A very large majority of these aliens are 
located in the cities, and this fact tends 
to take away from rural sections and 
farm sections a fair and equitable share 
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in the control of legislation which is so 
sorely needed to put farmers and farm- 
ing sections on a parity with other in- 
dustries and other sections. Farming is 
the basic industry. Unless it prospers, 
no other industry will or can. Yet the 
farmer must stand and beg for treat- 
ment designed to bring prosperity to 
him. In fairness, I must add here that 
some Members from some large cities 
have given us many votes on farm ques- 
tions. We are thankful. Other Mem- 
bers have failed in this respect. 

This is a republic. The popular branch 
of Congress represents the people, while 
the Senate is designed to represent the 
States. I hold that each State should 
have a voice in the popular branch of 
Congress in proportion to the people who 
would cast a vote, or who could cast a 
vote, if these people were collectively as- 
sembled in a great mass meeting. The 
legislative branch is an expedient or a 
means to take the place of such an im- 
possible and impracticable mass meeting 
or assemblage of people. We cannot 
bring them all together, and so we bring 
their Representatives here to Washing- 
ton. An alien would not be allowed to 
vote in such an assemblage of all the 
people. This being true, then the same 
thing ought to prevail in preventing 
aliens from having Representatives on 
the floor of this Congress. I am intro- 
ducing a resolution to remedy this evil. 

I would be the last to treat aliens un- 
fairly. I want to give them the privileges 
of liberty and freedom of thought and 
conscience which they can obtain on this 
side of the Atlantic. I want to give them 
every happiness and every consideration. 
But, on the other hand, we have a right 
to demand that they shall unite with us 
in our political system and become a part 
of us and not stand aloof from allegiance 
to this country. Let them take the oath 
of allegiance, whereby they abjure and 
throw away allegiance to every other 
country and every foreign prince, poten- 
tate, or power, and then let us then give 
them citizenship. But so long as they re- 
fuse this fellowship there is no reason why 
certain sections of the country should re- 
ceive favors because of a foreign element 
not willing to cooperate with us. And 
when one of them does become a citizen, I 
would ask and hope that all of his family 
become citizens without further trouble. 
Let his wife and his minor children then 
automatically enter into the fellowship 
and the blessings of American citizenship. 
But until then I would not discriminate 
against our own people or those of foreign 
birth who have entered into and upon 
our American way of life and have become 
citizens. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. O'BRIEN]. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have the greatest respect and 
affection for my colleagues from Arkan- 
sas, and their zeal in behalf of their State 
I am sure is very commendable; but, if as 
some of us believe, this measure involves 
an element of injustice or unfairness or 
unwise national policy, it certainly is of 
extreme importance to the State of 
Michigan. It not only affects represen- 
tation in this body for some 300,000 peo- 
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ple, but it also determines the vote for 
President in the electoral college, and it 
determines representation at national 
conventions of the major political parties. 

Prior to 1911, reapportionment follow- 
ing the decennial census had usually fol- 
lowed the procedure of retaining the ex- 
isting seats in Congress and then adding 
to them to make adjustments for the 
increased population. 

In 1911 the size of the House was fixed 
at 435 Members, which was the first 
time it was so fixed, and that number has 
been retained since as the limit of the 
House. There was written into the 1911 
law the direction that the major-frac- 
tions rule should govern the reapportion- 
ment, and during the period that the size 
of the House has been fixed at 435 the 
major-fractions rule has been the law 
governing reapportionment. I recall that 
the gentleman from Arkansas in the 
course of debate stated that equal pro- 
portions and major fractions stood on 
equal footing in the law. In the act of 
ee aoe proportions is not mentioned 
at all. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Was the major- 
fractions method put in in 1911? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Les. 
Mr. GATHINGS. I wish the gentle- 
man would produce that to this body. 
He owes it to us. If the major-fractions 
method was in the law of 1911, I want 
him to produce it. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. In 1911 
the major-fractions rule was written 
into the law, and in the act of 1929, the 
Automatic Reapportionment Act, the 
major-fractions rule, or, as it was re- 
ferred to in the language of the act, the 
method used in the last preceding reap- 
portionment, was again reenacted into 
law. I therefore take issue with the 
statement of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas that equal proportions and major 
fractions stand on an equal footing in 
the law. It is true that in the 1929 act 
there was a direction there to the Presi- 
dent following the census to report the 
result under the two methods, but the 
major-fractions method, the method 
used in the last preceding reapportion- 
ment, was made the law. If that is not 
the law, why seek this amendment now? 

Mr. Chairman, there is a principle in- 
volved in this, a principle of grave na- 
tional importance, and that is the prin- 
ciple laid down by the legislation enacted 
by this Congress in 1929 in the form of 
the Automatic Reapportionment Act. 
There is a lesson before this Congress. 
I refer to the Census of 1920 and the 
Succeeding Congress, when no reappor- 
tionment was made, and when for that 
span of years 30,000,000 people in this 
country went unrepresented in the Con- 
gress. It was a wise policy to enact that 
law of 1929 and lay down the rules and 
methods before the census was taken 
thus making its operation automatic and 
insuring against a repetition of what 
happened in 1921 when my State of 
Michigan, together with other States of 
the Union, were deprived of proper repre- 
sentation to the extent of some 30,000,000 
of our population. 

In the hearings on this act passed in 
1940, amending the 1929 Reapportion- 
ment Act to conform to the Norris lame- 
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duck amendment, the author of the 
pending bill was present and numerous 
experts appeared and testified regard- 
ing five different methods. Those hear- 
ings were published. I have read those 
hearings and nowhere in them does the 
author of this bill sponsor equal pro- 
portions or maintain that it is a just and 
equitable method and that major frac- 
tions is not. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 4 additional minutes. 

Mr, NORRELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Willcox is the 
author of the major-fractions method, 
is he not? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. In the 
hearings before the Census Committee in 
1940 Professor Willcox testified on be- 
half of major fractions. 

Mr. NORRELL. Did not Mr. Willcox 
before that committee on February 29, 
1940, when he was asked to make a dis- 
tinction between these two methods, re- 
ply as follows: 

I should prefer to reserve a discussion of 
methods until a year from now when, if the 
committee follows the suggestions made yes- 
terday and asks for information from the 
Bureau of the Census, and as soon as prac- 
ticable after the 1940 figures are obtained, 
the result of apportioning whatever number 
of Representatives you wish to provide can be 
made at that time. 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. The gen- 
tleman and I evidently disagree. I be- 
lieve in the policy and principle involved 
in the automatic reapportionment act, 
I believe that the principle involved in 
that law guarantees the fluctuating pop- 
ulation of this country the representa- 
tion which the Constitution entitles them 
to following a decennial census. The 
gentleman evidently would favor a 
method where we would wait until the 
count comes in, then attempt a reappor- 
tionment. I point out to the gentleman 
the example of 1920 when we tried to 
pursue that method and had no reap- 
portionment at all. 

Mr. NORRELL. Was that not the 
statement of Mr. Willcox, the daddy of 
the major-fractions method, before the 
Census Committee on February 29, 1940, 
at which time he said himself that he 
wanted the question held over until now? 
He is the father of the major-fractions 
method. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. The policy 
enacted by this Congress is decided by 
those charged with the responsibility of 
legislating, and in the 1929 act this Con- 
gress adopted the principle of automatic 
reapportionment. Professor Willcox, in 
the hearings of 1940, testified in favor of 
the mejor-fractions method. The re- 
sponsibility of legislation does not rest 
on him. Whether we pursue the principle 
of automatic reapportionment or pursue 
the principle of apportioning after the 
count comes in is not Professor Willcox’s 
responsibility. He was testifying as a 
mathematician and he testified in favor 
of the major-fractions method. Our re- 
sponsibility is to decide whether we are 
going to follow the automatic-reappor- 
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tionment principle, already enacted, or 
wait until after the count comes in and 
then attempt a reapportionment. 

Mr. NORRELL. Is it not true, now 
that the count has come in, that even 
Mr. Willcox himself favors the equal- 
proportions method? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. If Mr. 
Willcox favors the equal-proportions 
method, he did not indicate it when he 
testified in 1940. There were no hear- 
ings held on this bill that is before the 
Congress now. There were no printed 
hearings available. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Not just 
now. 

The only printed hearings available or 
the only testimony available is that con- 
tained in the hearings of 1940. Now, 
what happened between that testimony 
in the hearings of 1940 and the present 
moment—the consideration of the pres- 
ent Gathings bill? There are no hear- 
ings available and there has been no addi- 
tional testimony to change the views pre- 
viously held. The new thing that oc- 
curred was the publication of the census 
figures, and the situation presented to us 
now is a bill for special legislation, not 
for the national good, not to lay out a 
wise, national policy, but special legis- 
lation to discriminate, discriminate, as I 
contend, against the State which I repre- 
sent. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Gaturncs]. 

Mr, GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman who just preceded me made 
the statement that I did not, in 1940, 
come before the Committee on the Census 
and ask that equal proportions be substi- 
tuted for major fractions. The gentle- 
man is correct. At that time, as a mem- 
ber of the Census Committee, I was highly 
enthusiastic over the automatic features 
of the 1929 act, and I wanted to preserve 
automatic apportionment, and that was 
the reason for the passage of the 1940 
act, so that we could have an automatic 
enumeration and apportionment of the 
membership of this House after each five 
successive Congresses. It was not the 
purpose of the committee to do anything 
except make the 1929 act operate and to 
leave the methods for later consideration 
by Congress. 

That is what we did, as the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN] stated here 
on the floor just a few moments ago, and 
we did that as a result of the hearings in 
1940. Itis true that Dr. Wilcox appeared 
before our committee, and Dr. Hunting- 
ton, of Harvard, appeared before our 
committee, but we were interested mostly, 
and, as a matter of fact, the paramount 
purpose of those hearings was to bring to 
the minds of the members of that com- 
mittee the fact that we must pass some 
form of legislation in order to make the 
1929 act work, as has been referred to 
here many times today. 

I now want to call your attention to 
some of the figures on this map here. I 
refer first to table No.1. Michigan, with 
a population of 5,256,106, with 17 Mem- 
bers in the House, would have an average 
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district of 309,183, leaving Michigan as it 
is now. Arkansas, with a population of 
1,949,387, with 7 Members in the House, 
as we have at this time, would have an 
average population of 278,484 before the 
transfer would have been made. 

Now go over here in this column and, 
with 18 Members from the State of Mich- 
igan, the average district would be only 
292,006; and if you reduce Arkansas 
down to 6 Members in this body, our 
average district would be 324,898. 

I call your attention to the difference 
between the average district in Arkansas 
and the average district in Michigan. 
This method here is what is known as the 
method of major fractions. The differ- 
ence between the average district in 
Michigan and the average district in 
Arkansas under major fractions is 32,892, 
which is the absolute difference in the 
number of people. 

This column here represents what is 
known as equal proportions. The aver- 
age district in Michigan and that in 
Arkansas, by leaving it as it is today, 
would be a difference of 30,699. It can 
readily be seen that before transferring 
there would be 2,000 and some few people 
that would not have a Congressmen, or 
2,000 more people without transferring 
that seat that Arkansas now has over to 
Michigan. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. But is it not true that, 
if this seat is given to Michigan, that the 
average district in Michigan will be 
nearer to an ideal district of 301,000 than 
if it is given to Arkansas, according to 
your own chart there? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I will answer the 
gentleman in this way: It is true that by 
giving a seat to Michigan there will be 
292,000, while the average district in the 
country is 301,000; but what we are try- 
ing to do is to lessen the disparity be- 
tween any two States at any time that 
may be in the situation of Michigan and 
Arkansas, and by doing that, if we leave 
the two States like they are today and 
what would result if this bill becomes law, 
the difference will be only 30,699; where- 
as if the transfer is made the difference 
would be 32,892, and therefore the trans- 
fer should not be made, and we should 
genre equal proportions. 

CURTIS. But if Arkansas keeps 
thar ‘seat, you will have 1 Member for 
every 278,000 people. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Les; the average 
district in Arkansas would be 278,484. 

Mr. CURTIS. And that is further 
from the ideal district than if it is given 
to Michigan, 

Mr. GATHINGS. The figures are 
shown here on the map and we can best 
equalize the size of congressional districts 
by the equal proportions method. The 
average district in Arkansas would be 
324,898, which would ke greatly in excess 
of the average in the country if this bill 
is not enacted. 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam taking them from 
your chart. 

Mr. GATHINGS. And I would like 
also to call your attention to the fact that 
before transferring, there is 11.02 percent 
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difference and after transferring there 
would be 11.26 percent difference. So, 
therefore, the percentage difference is 
lessened by leaving the House as it is to- 
day and substituting equal proportions 
for major fractions. 

Now, the gentleman from Michigan 
came before this body earnestly appeal- 
ing to the House to kill this bill and I can 
fully appreciate that fact, but I want to 
say to the membership here that there 
was not a Member from Michigan ap- 
pearing before the Committee on the 
Census, There was not a member from 
Michigan other than Mr. MICHENER, who 
was on the committee, who came before 
the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Speaking for myself, 
and I think, all of the other Members of 
the Michigan delegation with whom I 
have talked, we thought this matter was 
completely settled last April. For that 
reason we dismissed it from our minds. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman from 
Michigan knew, and every one knew, 
that this thing had been discussed tenta- 
tively for weeks. The gentleman ‘might 
have known the committee was meeting, 
and he could have known that the Com- 
mittee on Rules was considering this. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Even the legislature 
of our State anticipated that the matter 
had been settled, and some action has 
been taken toward reapportioning the 
State in view of the policy which we 
adopted last year. Now there is an at- 
tempt to overthrow this whole thing by 
changing the law. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I do not believe the 
gentleman wants his district disturbed. 
Do you not want to leave the districts in 
Michigan just as they are? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Ch, just a minute. 
Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that we do not want this extra seat in 
Michigan? What does the gentleman 
think we are fighting for? 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is what my 
thought in the matter is—that he does 
not want his district disturbed. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman can 
speak for himself and I will speak for 
myself. I say to the gentleman that, 
speaking for myself and, I think, others 
on the Michigan delegation, we are eager, 
and the people of the State of Michigan 
are eager, to get this representation that 
we are entitled to, and we are not sitting 
here with our mouths open for the fun 
of it. We knew last year that we were 
entitled to this seat, and we are putting 
up a fight for it. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would not want the gentleman to take 
any more of my time. 

If this bill is enacted, there would be 
no necessity for redistricting in Michigan 
or Arkansas, either, which would seem to 
me to ke much more Cesirable for both 
States. 

In 1929, Mr. Speaker Longworth asked 
the National Academy of Sciences to ap- 
point a committee to study this question 
of apportionment methods. The follow- 
ing is a part of the committee’s report: 
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The method of equal proportions is pre- 
ferred by the committee because it satisfies 
the test proposed above (a test of propor- 
tionality) when applied either to sizes of 
congressional districts or to numbers of 
Representatives per person and because it 
occupies mathematically the neutral posi- 
tion with respect to emphasis on larger and 
smaller States. 

In 1921 the Census Advisory Committee 
reported as follows: 

The method of equal proportions consistent 
as it is with the literal meaning of the words 
of the Constitution, is logically superior to 
the method of major fractions. 


Mr. Chairman, I do hope that the 
House will pass this bill, because if we 
want to equalize congressional districts, 
the method of equal proportions is the 
proper method by which to do it. 

Section 2 of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution provides as 
follows: 

Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their 
respective numbers counting the whole num- 
ber of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. 


The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment acts only as a clerical agency of 
Congress in submitting the statement 
which sets out the number of Represen- 
tatives each State shall receive under the 
methods incorporated in the act—major 
fractions and equal proportions. Con- 
gress has the full power to pass upon any 
method of apportionment that it wishes. 
The method of equal proportions will 
equalize the size of congressional districts 
in the country so that the disparity be- 
tween the size of districts in any two 
States will be reduced to a minimum. 
This method would, therefore, comply 
with the constitutional provision that 
“Representatives should be apportioned 
among the several States according to 
their respective numbers.” To equalize 
the size of congressional districts will ap- 
portion according to the respective num- 
bers of persons. 

Many interested groups of scientists 
and mathematicians have thoroughly 
considered the five modern methods of 
apportionment and it is the overwhelm- 
ing weight of authority that equal pro- 
portions is the most equitable of all meth- 
ods in that the relative difference between 
the average districts in any two States 
and the number of Representatives per 
million people is reduced to a minimum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ° 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
understanding that the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. GILcHRIST] desires a similar 
consent and I make that request. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania desires to make a 
blanket request, the Chair thinks that 
he should make it in the House, 
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Mr. MOSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Macnuson, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 2665 and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous tonsent that the time allowed 
to me today under a special order may be 
postponed until tomorrow, following the 
legislative business of the day. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I had 
received permission to address the House 
today for 30 minutes. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may address the House on 
tomorrow, following. the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER] for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a speech deliv- 
ered by me on last Friday. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask ùnan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein a transcript 
of a radio program pertaining to national 
defense, given at Kansas City recently. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the remarks I made earlier today 
quotations from certain speeches by the 
late Hon. Swager Sherley. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include therein a protest by the em- 
ployees of the American Crystal Sugar 
Co., of Mason City, Iowa, addressed to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend the remarks I made today and to 
include certain pertinent quotations. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HARRIS, 
Mr. Terry, Mr. NORRELL, and Mr. Par- 
RICK were granted permission to revise 
and extend their own remarks.) 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. B. D. Tallamy, 
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chief engineer, Niagara Frontier Plan- 
ning Board. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein an address 
delivered by Colonel Jouett regarding 
aircraft production. I have an estimate 
from the printer that it will cost $157.50. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include an address which I made in 
Arkansas. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a memorial 
from the State Legislature of Arizona. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Lyncu, indefinitely, on account 
of illness. 

To Mr. Brown of Ohio (at the request 
of Mr. McGrecor), on account of illness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, in the ab- 
sence of the gentleman from Iowa IMr. 
GILCHRIST], I ask unanimous consent 
that he may be permitted to revise and 
extend the remarks which he made in 
Committee of the Whole today and to 
include therein a table to which he 
referred. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 86. An act for the relief of Worth Cal- 
laher; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 95. An act for the relief of Perkins Gins, 
formerly Perkins Oil Co., of Memphis, Tenn.; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

S. 97. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Joy Montgomery, a minor; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 103. An act for the relief of Caffey Rob- 
ertson-Smith, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 174. An act for the relief of Lyle L. 
Bressler; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 176. An act for the relief of Samuel 
M. Lipton; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 189. An act for the relief of William 
Boyer; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 245. An act for the relief of Mrs. J. E. 
Purtymun and Mrs. B. H. Russell; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 246. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of Jesus Leyvas; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 247. An act for the relief of Hilda C. 
Allstrom; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 251. An act for the relief of John Mul- 
hern; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 262. An act regulating the warehousing, 
storing, and reconcentration of cotton held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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S. 281. An act for the relief of the Saint 
Nicholas Park Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 282. An act for the relief of Elmer 
Lindrud; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 289. An act for the relief of Rudolph 
Mundt; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 300. An act for the relief of Charles F. 
Kegel; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 302. An act for the relief of Clayton 
W. Curtis; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 304. An act for the relief of the Mis- 
soula Mercantile Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 307. An act authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to adjust and 
settle the claim of J. H. Redding, Inc.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 392. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Dolak and Anna Dolak, father and mother 
of Gene Dolak, deceased; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

S. 417. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Henry H. Denhardt, deceased, of Bowling 
Green, Ky.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 430. An act for the relief of Addie Myers; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 481. An act for the relief of Mabel Foote 
Ramsey; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 514. An act for the relief of R. Stern; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 605. An act for the relief of Pherne 
Miller; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 717. An act for the relief of Dollie C. 
Pichette; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 778. An act for the relief of the widow 
of the late William J. Cocke; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

S. 788. An act for the relief of Noland 
Blass; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.780. An act for the relief of M. Seller 
& Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 791. An act for the relief of Dan A. 
Tarpley, Ernest H. Tarpley, and Pearl Tarpley; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled a bill of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 2959. An act to increase the debt 
limit of the United States, to provide for 
the Federal taxation of future issues of ob- 
ligations of the United States and its instru- 
mentalities, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 187. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment, administration, and maintenance 


of a Coast Guard Auxiliary and a Coast 
Guard Reserve. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 2959. An act to increase the debt 
limit of the United States, to provide for 
the Federal taxation of future issues of ob- 
ligations of the United States and its instru- 
mentalities, and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 18, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings at 10 a. m. on the following dates on 
the matters named: 

Thursday, February 20, 1941: 

H.R.554. To exempt sail vessels from 
the provisions of section 13 of the act of 
March 4, 1915, as amended, requiring the 
manning of certain merchant vessels by 
able seamen, and for other purposes. 
(Manning requirements for sail vessels.) 

H. R. 2520. To amend the act entitled 
“An act to except yachts, tugs, towboats, 
and unrigged vessels from certain pro- 
visions of the act of June 25, 1936, as 
amended,” approved June 16, 1938. 
(Manning requirements for seagoing 
barges.) 


Friday, February 21, 1941: 


H. R. 2074. To amend section 353 (b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended. (Experience requirements, 
radio operators on cargo ships.) 


Wednesday, February 26, 1941: 


H.R. 2662. To establish hiring halls 
under the control of shipping commis- 
sioners for the engaging of seamen for 
certain vessels, to control subversive ac- 
tivities among seamen, to impose addi- 
tional citizenship requirements for man- 
ning vessels of the United States, to es- 
tablish more stable labor relations in the 
merchant marine, and to protect the 
status of the American merchant marine 
as an integral part of the national de- 
fense. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold a 
public hearing on Thursday, February 20, 
1941, at 10 a. m. in the committee room 
on two bills, as follows: 

H. R. 3359. A bill to amend Public, No. 
700 of the Seventy-sixth Congress, relat- 
ing to preventing the publication of in- 
ventions in the national interest. 

H. R. 3360. A bill prohibiting the issu- 
ance and enforcement of injunctions on 
patents when necessary in the interest of 
national defense. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


236. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated November 
25, 1940, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Allegheny River 
and tributaries at Freeport, Pa., authorized 
by the Flood Control Act approved June 22, 
1936; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

237. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated Novem- 
ber 18, 1940, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a preliminary 
examination of Smith River and tributaries, 
Oregon, authorized by the Flood Control 
Act approved August 28, 1937; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

238. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
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gineers, United States Army, dated Novem- 
ber 27, 1940, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on reexamina- 
tion of Chicago Harbor, Illinois, requested 
by resolution of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted June 8, 1938; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

239. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated Novem- 
ber 27, 1940, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on reexamina- 
tion of Cranberry Island Harbor, Maine, re- 
quested by resolution of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, House of Representa- 
tives, adopted August 19, 1939; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

240. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated November 
15, 1940, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Inland Waterway 
from Ocean City, Md., to Chincoteague Bay, 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act 
approved August 26, 1937; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

241. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting draft of a proposed bill to pro- 
vide for continuing in the service of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
of the United States beyond the term of 
their enlistment, those suffering from dis- 
ease or injury incident to service and not 
due to misconduct, and in need of medical 
care or hospitalization; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

242. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year 1941 and prior fiscal years amounting 
to $10,336,451.77 (H. Doc. No. 91); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

243. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimate in the amount of $9,000 
for the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941 (H. Doc, No. 92); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

244. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
legislative establishment for the fiscal year 
1942, amounting to $36,100 (H. Doc. No. 93); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

245. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1941, 
amounting to $29,735,140 (H. Doc. No. 94); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

246. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the 
amount of $225,000,000 for defense housing 
(H. Doc. No. 95); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

247. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to existing 
appropriations for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, Federal Security Agency, for the fiscal 
year 1941 (H. Doc, No. 96); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

248. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting draft of 
proposed provision pertaining to appropria- 
tions for the Department of Justice, as an 
amendment to the Budget for the fiscal year 
1942 (H. Doc. No. 97); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

249. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
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gineers, United States Army, dated Novem- 
ber 15, 1940, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on reexamination of Hyannis Harbor, Mass., 
requested by resolution of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, House of Representa- 
tives, adopted July 18, 1939 (H. Doc. No. 98); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with two illus- 
trations, 

250. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a copy of a proposed 
bill to amend section 209 of the Economy 
Act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 405; 5 U. S. C. 
823a), as amended by the act of April 30, 
1940 (54 Stat. 174), to permit payment of a 
mileage allowance to civilian officers and 
employees of the United States traveling by 
privately owned automobiles upon change of 
Official station; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

251. A letter from the director, national 
legislative committee, the American Legion, 
transmitting two copies of the audit of the 
finances of the American Legion for the 
calendar year ending December 31, 1940; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

252. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a list of the 
oil and gas leases which by their terms would 
expire in 1940, but by reason of their inclu- 
sion in an approved unit plan are extended 
beyond their initial 20-year term, until the 
termination of such plan, pursuant to the 
amendatory Mineral Leasing Act of August 
21, 1935; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

253. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a copy of the Sec- 
retary’s order canceling certain charges ex- 
isting as debts due the United States by in- 
dividual Indians in accordance with the act 
of July 1, 1932 (47 Stat. 564); to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, 

254. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the Third Annual Re- 
port of the Bonneville administrator; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, 


Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Concurrent Resolution 16. Concur- 
rent resolution authorizing the Select Com- 
mittee Appointed to Investigate the Inter- 
state Migration of Destitute Citizens to have 
printed for its use additional copies of each 
part of the hearings held before said Com- 
mittee on Interstate Migration; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 84). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. H. R. 3325. A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain public works, 
and other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 85). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report No. 86. Report on the 
disposition of records by the Work Projects 
Administration, Federal Works Agency; with- 
out amendment. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report No. 87. Report on the 
disposition of records by the Work Projects 
Administration, Federal Works Agency; with- 
out amendment. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 88. Report on the 
disposition of records by the Social Security 
Board; without amendment. Ordered to be 
printed. 


1941 


Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 89. Report on 
the disposition of records by the Social Se- 


curity Board; without amendment. Or- 
dered to be printed. 
Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 


mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 90. Report on 
the disposition of records in the Work Proj- 
ects Administration; without amendment. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 91. Report on the 
disposition of records by the Department of 
Agriculture; without amendment, Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 92. Report on 
the disposition of records by the Depart- 
ment of Justice; without amendment. Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 93. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Department of 
Commerce in the custody of The National 
Archives; without amendment. Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr, ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 94. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Library of Con- 
gress; without amendment. Ordered to be 

ted 


Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 95. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission; without amend- 
ment. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 96. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Department of 
Labor; without amendment. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 97. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Navy Department; 
without amendment. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 98. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Navy Department; 
without amendment. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 99. Report on the dis- 
Position of records by the Post Office De- 
partment; without amendment. Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers, 
House Report No. 100. Report on the dis- 
Position of records by the Treasury Depart- 
ment; without amendment. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 101. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission; without amend- 
ment. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 102. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Navy Department; 
without amendment. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 108. Report on the dis- 
Position of records in the Treasury Depart- 
ment; without amendment. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
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House Report No. 104. Report on the dis- 
position of records in the Department of 
State; without amendment. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 105. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Treasury Depart- 
ment; without amendment. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 106. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Work Projects 
Administration; without amendment. Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 107. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration; without amendment. Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 108. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency; without 
amendment. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 109. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Federal Security 
Agency; without amendment. Ordered to be 
printed. 


Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 110. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Department of 
Agriculture; without amendment, Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 111. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Navy Department; 
without amendment. Ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, commit- 
tees were discharged from the considera- 
tion of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 1139) for the relief of Dr. 
H. A. Gant; Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 3268) authorizing the ap- 
pointment of Paul Crank to warrant officer; 
Committee on Naval Affairs discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 1138) granting a pension to 
Marvin D. Bell; Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. LANHAM: 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


H. R. 3359. A bill to amend the act relat- 
ing to preventing the publication of inven- 
tions in the national interest, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. KRAMER: 

H. R. 3360. A bill prohibiting issuance and 
enforcement of injunctions on patents when 
necessary in the interest of national defense; 
to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. BUCK: 

H. R. 3361. A bill to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in fish restoration 
and management projects, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 3362. A bill to amend the act of May 
24, 1940 (Public, No. 520, 76th Cong.); to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HARE: 

H. R. 3363. A bill to increase Federal pay- 
ments for old-age assistance to certain 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. IZAC: 

H. R. 3364. A bill disqualifying any mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, the German- 
American Bund, or certain other organiza- 
tions for licensing as operator of any radio 
station on any ship of the United States; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 3365. A bill authorizing and adopt- 
ing the improvement of East River, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LEA: 

H. R. 3366. A bill to promote industry and 
commerce through research in the physical 
sciences; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 3367. A bill relating to compensation 
of former employees of the Railway Mail 
Service in certain positions and reinstated 
prior to August 14, 1937; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. O'LEARY: 

H. R. 3368. A bill authorizing expenditures 
for the Office of Government Reports in the 
Executive Office of the President; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 3369. A bill to regulate the hours of 
employment of females in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. R.3370. A bill providing for the pro- 
motion of certain substitute rural carriers; 
to the Committee on the Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 3371. A bill reenacting certain pro- 
visions of law governing the sale of alcoholic 
liquors in or near military camps; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. R. 3372. A bill to regulate private em- 
ployment agencies engaged in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 3373. A bill providing for the natural- 
ization of certain alien veterans of the World 
War; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 3374. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence to certain aliens who desire to 
serve in the armed forces of the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HOOK: 

H. R. 3375. A bill to reimburse vendees and 
buyers who directly or indirectly paid or stood 
the processing tax under the Agricultural Act 
approved May 12, 1933, where the United 
States Government received the same and has 
not refunded the same and where, by virtue 
of the technicalities and wording of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926 (Public Law No. 740, 74th 
Cong., approved June 22, 1933), and the rules 
and regulations of the Treasury Department, 
the said vendees or buyers have been pre- 
vented from filing their claims, or their claims 
have been rejected by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, by reason thereof; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 3376. A bill to terminate certain mon- 
etary powers of the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 
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By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 3377. A bill to provide funds for acqui- 
sition of a site, erection of buildings, and the 
furnishing thereof, for the use of the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Establishment of the 
United States at Warsaw, Poland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 3378. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
purpose of further regulating interstate and 
foreign commerce in basic agricultural com- 
modities, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr GILCHRIST: 

H. R. 3379. A bill to amend the Sugar Act of 

1937; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
By Mr, KEFAUVER: 

H. R. 3380. A bill relating to the traveling 
and subsistence expenses of judges and re- 
tired judges of the Court of Claims; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3381. A bill to provide for building a 

road and bridge on Watts Bar Dam; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. ~ 

H. R. 3382. A bill to provide for building a 
road and bridge on Chickamauga Dam; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3383. A bill to amend section 2,800, 
chapter 26, of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 to reduce the tax on nonbeverage ethyl 
alcohol used exclusively in the manufacture 
of medicinal preparations, flavoring extracts, 
flavors, and for other nonbeverage purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3384. A bill limiting the operation of 
section 113 of the Criminal Code with respect 
to counsel in certain matters; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 3385. A bill to prevent Government 
expenditures to aliens illegally in the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 3386. A bill to provide for the training 
of civil glider pilots, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SACKS: 

H.R.3387. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SECREST: 

H. R. 3388. A bill to permit the Smith- 
sonian Gallery of Art Commission to purchase 
a model of the winning design for the pro- 
posed Smithsonian Gallery of Art, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. R. 3389. A bill relating to the status of 
retired judges; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3390. A bill to amend section 117 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended, with respect 
to the constitution of circuit courts of ap- 
peals; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3391. A bill to provide for the trans- 
portation home of persons who have been 
placed on probation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3392. A bill to provide for the adjourn- 
ment or continuance of terms of court and 
transfer of cases whenever there is insuffi- 
cient business to justify the holding of such 
terms; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3393. A bill relating to the payment 
of fees and costs of witnesses and jurors and 
the accounting therefor; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3394. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to grant easements to States over 
lands belonging to the United States under 
his supervision and control; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R.3395. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a highway within the Yellow- 
stone National Park to provide an entrance to 
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such park from the State of Idaho; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

H. R. 3396. A bill to promote a program of 
water conservation and to facilitate the in- 
vestigation of means and methods for the 
prevention or reduction of water losses caused 
by seepage from irrigation canals, and for re- 
lated purposes; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

H. R. 3397. A bill to extend the 6 months’ 
death gratuity benefits, now paid only to de- 
pendents of officers and enlisted men of 
the Regular Army, to dependents of all offi- 
cers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, who die 
in line of duty while in active military serv- 
ice of the United States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWN of Georgia: 

H. J. Res. 116. Joint resolution authorizing 
the issuance of a special postage stamp in 
honor of the late Thomas E Watson for his 
services in the origination of Rural Free De- 
livery Service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. J. Res. 117. Joint resolution to issue 
Treasury notes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. LEA: 

H. J. Res. 118. Joint resolution providing for 
the postponement of certain orders relative 
to certain tariffs of freight forwarders; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H. J. Res. 119. Joint resolution to provide 
for the cooperation of the United States of 
America in the plans of the St. Augustine 
Historical Program for the establishment of 
a permanent inter-American cultural center 
in St. Augustine, Fla.; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SACKS: 

H. J. Res.120. Joint resolution to provide 
for the proper observance of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of 
the first 10 amendments to the Constitution, 
known as the Bill of Rights; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. Con. Res. 17 Concurrent resolution ex- 
onerating Col. William Mitchell; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 104. Resolution for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 3325 to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Montana, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their Senate Joint Memo- 
rial No. 7, with reference to an Indian reserva- 
tion; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memerial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 6, with reference to H. R. 1036; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 3398. A bill for the relief of Gerhard 

R. Fisher; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. ARNOLD: 

H. R. 3399. A bill for the relief of Tom 

Gentry; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R.3400 (by request). A bill extending 
patent No. 1,492,972; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. LELAND M. FORD: 

H. R. 3401. A bill for the relief of Charles H. 
King; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3402. A bill for the relief of Catherine 
R. Johnson; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. FORD of Mississippi. 

H. R. 3403. A bill for the relief of Louis M. 

McDougal; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HILL of Washington: 

H. R. 3404. A till authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey the right, title, and 
interest of the United States in certain prop- 
erty; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 3405. A bill for the relief of Joseph P. 
Hegarty; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 3406. A bill for the relief of Edward 
F. Shea; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 3407. A bill for the relief of George E. 
Collins; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R.3408. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
R. Brown; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R.3409. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Salvatore Monticello; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3410. A bill for the relief of Lewis 
Augustine Caulfield; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 3411. A bill for the relief of Edward 
James McCarten; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3412. A bill for the relief of John 
Patrick Godfrey; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3413. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
Winn Casey; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3414. A bill for the relief of Louis 
Gershon; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 3415. A bill for the relief of Morris 
Gersony; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 3416. A bill for the relief of Francis 
Joseph Conley; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3417. A bill for the relief of William 
John Bouzan; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3418. A bill for the relief of Frank J. 
McQuaid; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 3419. A bill for the relief of William 
J. Whall; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 3420. A bill for the relief of Charles 
F. Hult; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 3421. A bill for the relief of Clarence 
Herbert Peltier; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3422. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
A. Rhodes; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3423. A bill for the relief of Mary M. 
Canning; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 3424. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Mulkern, Margaret Mulkern, and Mary Mul- 
kern; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 3425. A bill for the relief of Sylvester 
Hodges; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 3426. A bill for the relief of Anton 
Saganey; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3427. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Tallisman; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 3428. A bill for the relief of William 
L. Rull; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3429. A bill for the relief of Charles 
F. Martin; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3480. A bill for the relief of Michael 
M. Cohen; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 3431. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
Roberts; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3432. A bill for the relief of Maurice 
Victor; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3433. A bill for the relief of Bessie 
Pearlman and George Roth; to the Committee 
on Claims. : 
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H. R. 34384. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Thomas J. Blake, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 3435. A bill for the relief of Walter 
R. Maguire; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3436. A bill for the relief of Draper 
& Co., Inc., of Boston, Mass.; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

H. R. 3437. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of George B. Gates, deceased; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

H. R. 3438. A bill for the relief of Sylvester 
Lauby; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 3489. A bill to carry out the findings 
of the Court of Claims in the case of the 
Union Iron Works; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: 

H.R.3440. A bill for the relief of Edith 
Platt; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3441. A bill for the relief of Daisy 
Fitzpatrick; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3442. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Fred 
Hurdum; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PATRICK: 

H. R. 3443. A bill for the admission of 
Friedrich (Fritz) Salomon Israel Hollander; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 3444. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Olive M. King; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

H. R. 3445. A bill for the relief of Wayne C. 

Wright; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. : 

H. R. 3446. A bill for the relief of James 
Edward Wilson; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: 

H. R. 3447 (by request). A bill for the relief 
of Gerald M. Pollack; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H. R. 3448. A bill for the relief of William 

Sullivan; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia: 

H. R.3449. A bill for the relief of the de- 
pendents of Earl E. Rice; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 3450. A bill for the relief of W. J. Cox; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3451. A bill for the relief of Bertha 
E. Richardson; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3452. A bill for the relief of Woody 
L. Craft; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3453. A bill for the relief of Johnny 
R. Cole; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3454. A bill to award the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, posthumously, to First 
Lt. Clovis Moomaw; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


289. By Mr. BEITER: Petition of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Buffalo, 
N. V., opposing the St. Lawrence seaway; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

290. By Mr. CURTIS: Petition of the Legis- 
lature of Nebraska on corn loans; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

291. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Petition of the 
Legislature of Nebraska, fifty-fifth session, 
memorializing the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States to take such steps as 
are necessary to provide corn for drought- 
stricken farmers in the interests of Nebraska 
well-being and American defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

292. By Mr. PATMAN: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Texas praising and 
complimenting the Honorable Sam RAYBURN 
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on his selection as Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

293. Also, memorial of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Legislature of Texas, endors- 
ing the action of the United States Congress 
and our executive officers in their program for 
speedily building a larger navy, a more power- 
ful army, and a better air force than are 

d by any other nation, or combina- 
tion of nations, operating under totalitarian- 
ism and threatening the democracies of the 
world; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

294. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Texas, House and Senate, in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 4, that the 
Congress of the United States be respectfully 
requested to give careful and deliberate con- 
sideration to the need for emergency appro- 
priations to speed the construction of roads 
on the strategic military network, said funds 
to be appropriated from the excess in the 
amount of taxes collected by the Federal 
Government from road users over and above 
the amount of Federal highway aid now be- 
ing returned to the States; and that the Con- 
gress be respectfully requested to make such 
appropriations as may be necessary from 
emergency national-defense funds for the 
construction of roads designed for the ex- 
clusive use of the military forces; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

295. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Texas in Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 10, that the Congress of the 
United States be and it is hereby urgently 
petitioned and requested to take all necessary 
and proper steps to prevent the importation 
into the United States of any livestock or 
meat products from any and all countries in 
which the foot-and-mouth disease is preva- 
lent among the livestock of such country or 
countries; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

296. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
and county of Denver, Denver, Colo., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to General Pulaski’s memorial day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


TuEspAy, Fesruary 18, 1941 


(Legislative day of Thursday, February 
13, 1941) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. ZeBarney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the source of life and 
light, whose light shineth through our 
lives whenever we are wise: In these try- 
ing hours, when truth awaits discern- 
ment and right judgment is essential, 
help us to look out upon our world with 
a clearness of vision that will enable us 
to see things in their true proportions, 
in their right relationships, that our am- 
bition may not be a thirst for power but 
a desire to be supremely useful in chal- 
lenging men to live on in the certainty 
that right will ever triumph. 

Remind each one of us, dear Lord, 
that in the darkest hour through which 
a human soul can pass, it is always bet- 
ter to be generous than selfish, better 
to be chaste than impure, better to be 
true than false, better to be brave than 
to be a coward. For blessed beyond all 
earthly blessedness is he who, when his 
teachers terrify him and friends shrink 
from him, obstinately clings to moral 
good. Thus may we, with unflinching 
courage and an unfaltering faith, follow 
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in the steps of the most holy life of Him 
who died and rose again for us—Thy Son 
our Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day of Monday, February 17, 1941, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 


H. R. 138. An act to limit the authority of 
circuit judges to hold district courts and of 
district judges to sit in circuit courts of 
appeals; 

H. R. 139. An act to permit appeals by the 
United States to the circuit courts of ap- 
peals in certain cases; 

H. R. 527. An act to amend the Canal Zone 
Code with respect to the trial of joint de- 
fendants, the removal of fugitives from jus- 
tice, and the regulation of criminal proce- 
dure in the Canal Zone; 

H. R. 528. An act to incorporate the Union 
Church of the Canal Zone; 

6 R. 529. An act to amend the Canal Zone 
e; 

H. R. 531. A bill to amend the act of April 
6, 1938 (52 Stat. 201), entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
exchange sites at Miami Beach, Dade County, 
Fla., for Coast Guard purposes”; 

H. R. 533. An act to amend section 4 (f) of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
to provide for extra compensation for over- 
time of inspectors in charge and radio 
inspectors of the Field Division of the Engi- 
neering Department of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission; 

H. R. 538. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to convey a portion of the 
lighthouse reservation, Biloxi, Miss., to the 
city of Biloxi; 

H. R. 2110. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey certain lands 
situated in Duval and Brevard Counties, Fla., 
to the State of Florida for highway purposes; 

H. R. 2112. An act to amend the act of 
May 4, 1898 (30 Stat. 380; U. S. C., title 34, 
sec. 21), as amended, to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint additional acting assistant 
surgeons in time of national emergency; and 

H.R. 2113. An act to authorize an exchange 
of lands between the people of Puerto Rico 
and the United States. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 16) authorizing the 
Select Committee Appointed to Investi- 
gate the Interstate Migration of Desti- 
tute Citizens to have printed for its use 
additional copies of each part of the 
hearings held before said Committee on 
Interstate Migration, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ANNIVERSARY OF ADMISSION OF 
VERMONT INTO THE UNION 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Vermont delegation in Con- 
gress, the junior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN], Representative PLUMLEy, 
and myself, I am about to make a re- 
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quest for unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp three items at this 
place. It was 150 years ago today that 
the Congress of the United States passed 
a unique resolution which admitted into 
the Union the State of Vermont as a 
complete and entire State having its ex- 
istence by virtue of revolution and the 
maintenance of its autonomy by arms. 

First. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a copy of the act of 
admi ion with a copy of the certificate 
thereon. 

Second. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp certain extracts 
from the findings of the special master 
in the so-called boundary case between 
the State of Vermont and the State of 
New Hampshire, showing particularly the 
character of the admission of Vermont 
into the Union, its unique and different 
character from that of every other State 
save Texas which has been admitted to 
the Union. The findings show the main 
points as follows: 

That Vermont was an independent 
State by revolution and that Vermont 
was admitted to the Union as a new and 
independent State under the first clause 
of article IV, section 3 of the Constitu- 
tion, and not under the second clause 
thereof, as a new State formed within 
the jurisdiction of another State. 

Third. I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted a letter from George Wash- 
ington, written in 1796 to the Vermont 
Senators, Elijah Paine and Isaac 
Tichenor, then representing the State of 
Vermont in the Senate of the United 
States, in which he expressed particular 
pleasure at having received a unanimous 
address of the Council and General As- 
sembly of the State of Vermont, and 
congratulated the State upon its impor- 
tance, its love of liberty, its energy, and 
its manifest independence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the matter presented by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
_An act for the admission of the State of 
Vermont into this Union. The State of Ver- 
mont having petitioned the Congress to be 
admitted a member of the United States: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, and it is hereby 
enacted and declared, That on the fourth day 
of March, one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-one, the said State, by the name and 
style of “the State of Vermont,” shall be re- 
ceived and admitted into this Union as a new 
and entire member of the United States of 
America, 

FREDERICK A. MUHLENBERGH, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

JOHN ADAMS, 
Vice President of the United States 
and President of the Senate. 

Approved, February 18, 1791. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
President of the United States. 

True copy. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
Secretary of State. 


“(10) That Vermont was an independent 
State by revolution on and after January 
17, 1777, and was recognized as such by New 
York, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts 
prior to her admission into the Union in 
1791. 
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“(11) That Vermont was admitted into the 
Union as a new and independent State under 
the first clause of article IV, section 3, of the 
Constitution, and not under the second 
clause thereof as a new State formed within 
the jurisdiction of another State (New York). 

“(12) That Vermont's eastern boundary 
was that which she declared in her declara- 
tion of independence, which included the 
New Hampshire grants, and that it extended 
to the thread of the stream throughout the 
boundary line between Vermont and New 
Hampshire. 

“(13) That by congressional action of Aug- 
ust 7 and 20 (21), 1781, Vermont’s territory 
on the east was reduced to low-water mark 
on the west side of the Connecticut River, 
and that Vermont accepted the decision.” 
This is from the report of the special master 
in the case of Vermont v. New Hampshire 
(ch. XIII, conclusions of law, p. 486). 

“In the light of the principles just ex- 
pounded, the evidence shows that Vermont 
was an independent State by revolution, not- 
withstanding her leaders several times de- 
clared their loyalty to the Crown and their 
willingness to submit to the government of 
New York under certain conditions, which 
they expressed but to which New York did 
not accede. 

“The progress of the Revolution is shown 
by the historical sequence of the conduct of 
the New Hampshire grants” (ibid. 99). 

“That Vermont was not a State carved out 
of the territory of New York, but was an in- 
dependent State recognized by New York prior 
to her admission into the Union, is essentially 
declared by this Court, in Rhode Island v. 
Massachusetts (12 pet. 657; 9 L. ed. 1233-1260), 
reciting: 

It is a part of the public history of the 
United States, of which we cannot be judi- 
cially ignorant, that at the adoption of the 
Constitution there were existing controver- 
sies between 11 States respecting their 
boundaries, which arose under their respec- 
tive charters and had continued from the first 
settlement of the colonies. New Hampshire 
and New York contended for the territory 
which is now Vermont, until the people of the 
latter assumed by their.own power the posi- 
tion of a State and settled the controversy by 
taking to themselves the disputed territory as 
the rightful sovereign thereof! (ibid, p. 
129). 

“257 

“In Constitution of the United States, by 
John Randolph Tucker (vol. II, p. 611), un- 
der the heading New States; of What Con- 
stituted, and How. Admitted,’ the learned au- 
thor discusses the admission of Vermont into 
the Union thus: 

d) The case of Vermont is very interest- 
ing. It was a State free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent during the whole Revolution. Its 
territory was claimed by New York and New 
Hampshire, but it asserted its independence 
of any. The Constitution provides: “But no 
new States shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State * * * 
without the consent of the legislatures of the 
States concerned, as well as of the Congress.” 
Had Vermont been held to be a part of New 
York, she could not have been admitted with- 
out the consent of New Ycrk. But it will be 
seen, by reference to the debate in the con- 
vention (Madison papers, 1459-63), that the 
purpose was to admit Vermont on its own mo- 
tion without the consent of New York, and as 
no part of that State. If it was no part of 
New York, then it was a free and independent 
State, and not included in the territory within 
the limits of any of the States. Vermont was 
therefore admitted into the Union as a free, 
sovereign, and independent State, and not as 
formed out of any other State. As the framers 
of the Constitution provided for such action, 
it is obviously intended to allow new States 
not formed out of the territory within the 
limits of the United States to be admitted into 
the Union. Vermont, therefore, is a clear 
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precedent for the admission of Texas, which 
had established its independence, and was ad- 
mitted into the Union, though not formed out 
of the territory belonging to any State in the 
Union. These views led to the acquisition of 
the Louisiana Territory and of the Mexican 
territory, and to the admission of Vermont 
and Texas as independent Commonwealths.“ 
LETTER FROM GEORGE WASHINGTON IN 1796 TO 
VERMONT SENATORS 
To ELIJAH PAINE and Isaac TICHENOR, Esquires, 
Senators in Congress from the State of 
Vermont. 

GENTLEMEN: With particular pleasure I re- 
ceived the unanimous address of the Council 
and General Assembly of the State of Ver- 
mont. Although but lately admitted into 
the Union, yet the importance of your State, 
its love of liberty, and its energy, Were mani- 
fested in the earliest periods of the Revo- 
lution which established our independence. 
Unconnected in name only, but in reality 
united with the confederated States, these 
felt and acknowledged the benefits of your 
cooperation. Their mutual safety and ad- 
vantage, duly appreciated, will never permit 
their Union to be dissolved. 

I enjoy great happiness in the testimony 
you have presented and in the other proofs 
exhibited from various parts of our country 
that the operations of our General Gov- 
ernment have justified the hopes of our 
citizens at its formation, which is recognized 
as the era of national prosperity. The volun- 
tary acknowledgements of my fellow citizens 
persuade me to believe that my agency has 
contributed to produce this effect. This be- 
lief will be to me a source of permanent 
gratification and those acknowledgments a 
rich reward. 

My sincere thanks are due, and I beg you, 
gentlemen, to make them acceptable to the 
Council and General Assembly of the State 
of Vermont for the very obliging and affec- 
tionate terms in which they notice me and 
my public services. To such confidence and 
support as I have experienced from councils, 
legislative assemblies, and the great body of 
American citizens I owed the best exertions 
of every faculty I possessed; happy now in 
the reflection that our joint labors have been 
crowned with success. When withdrawn to 
the shade of private life I shall view with 
growing pleasure the increasing prosperity 
of the United States; in the perfect protec- 
of our Government, I trust to enjoy my re- 
tirement in tranquility; and then, while in- 
dulging a favorite wish of my heart in agri- 
cultural pursuits, I may hope to make even 
my private business and amusement of some 
use to my country. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

UNITED States, December 12, 1796. 


OBLIGATIONS UNDER INTER-AMERICAN 
_ COFFEE AGREEMENT 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Finance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I enclose a communication from the 
Secretary of State recommending the en- 
actment of legislation to carry out the 
obligations of the United States under 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement, 
erorii at Washington on November 28, 
1940. 

I recommend that the Congress enact 
the necessary legislation as recommended 
by the Secretary of State. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, February 18, 1941. 

[Enclosures: 1. Report of the Secre- 


tary of State. 2. Draft of a proposed 
joint resolution.] 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the third an- 
nual report of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration covering operations and transac- 
tions for the fiscal year 1940, together with 
supplementary statements relating to adap- 
tation of the Agency’s program to defense 
needs during the first 6 months of the fiscal 
year 1941, and also calling special attention 
to a report of improvements in management 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


Report OF NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS 


A letter from the Secretary of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the report of that insti- 
tute for the year 1940 (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on the Library. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following petitions, etc., which 
were referred as indicated: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 6 


“Whereas the problem of old-age assistance 
and security has become a leading and pub- 
lic issue not only in South Dakota, but 
throughout the Nation; and 

“Whereas the Congress contemplates 
spending many billions of dollars to assist 
in sen guns and munitions of war to 
foreign lands at a time when many of our 
aged people are not properly provided for, 
and it is believed that the blessings of de- 
mocracy would be more apparent to them if 
their old age were more secure; and 

“Whereas the bill, H. R. 1036, now before 
the Congress, contemplates the expenditure 
of a small amount of money and yet will do 
much to make old age more secure: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Twenty-seventh Legisla- 
ture now assembled at the State Capitol in 
Pierre, S. Dak., That the Congress of the 
United States be requested to take such steps 
as are necessary to insure full consideration 
of the aforesaid Townsend bill, H. R. 1036, 
upon its presentation to the Congress of the 
United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of the State of South Dakota in 
the Congress of the United States, be re- 
quested to take such steps as are necessary 
to insure full consideration of the aforesaid 
Townsend bill, H. R. 1036, upon its presen- 
tation to the Congress of the United States; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
forwarded forthwith to the President of the 
Senate and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, of the Congress of the 
United States, and to the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of the State of South Dakota. 

“Dated at Pierre, S. Dak., this 11th day of 
February 1941.” 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, requesting the enactment 
of appropriate legislation to create an Indian 
reservation for all Indians of one-half or more 
degree of Indian blood living on the outskirts 
of various Montana cities; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. (See memorial printed in 
full when presented by Mr. Murray on the 
17th instant, p. 1031, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A petition of Townsend Club No, 1, of Van 
Wert, Ohio, praying for the enactment of leg- 
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islation embodying the provisions of the 
Townsend recovery plan; to the Committee 
on Finance, 

A resolution of the Council of the City and 
County of Denver, Colo., favoring the enact- 
ment of pending legislation to designate Oc- 
tober 11 in each year General Pulaski's 
Memorial Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Mr. CAPPER presented the following 
Petitions, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


Petitions of members of Townsend Club No. 
1, of Bird City, and Recovery Club No. 2, of 
Salina, in the State of Kansas, praying for 
the enactment of legislation embodying the 
provisions of the Townsend recovery plan; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Petitions, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Alden, Muscotah, and Sterling, in 
the State of Kansas, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the sale of 
alcoholic liquors and to suppress vice in the 
vicinity of military and naval establish- 
ments; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

§.900. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, with respect to eligibility for op- 
tional retirement; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

S. 901. A bill granting a pension to Mar- 
garet A. Srout; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 902. A bill granting a pension to Mrs. 
Mittie Gaffney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

§.903. A bill to amend the Judicial Code to 
provide for three judicial districts for the 
State of Mississippi, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 904. A bill for the relief of C. D. Hen- 
derson; and 

S. 905. A bill for the relief of the Pan 
American Petroleum & Transport Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. LEE introduced Senate bill 906, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 907. A bill to provide for continuing in 
the service of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard of the United States beyond 
the term of their enlistment, those suffering 
from disease or injury incident to service and 
not due to misconduct, and in need of medi- 
cal care or hospitalization; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

§.908. A bill to provide for the admission 
to, and the permanent residence in, the 
United States of Mrs. Orris R. Grimmesey; to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

S. 909. A bill authorizing the naturalization 
of Cecile M. Franking; to the Committee on 
Imm tion. 

S. 910. A bill to promote the mining for 
oil and gas deposits in certain lands belong- 
ing to the United States located in the State 
of Michigan; to the Committee on Mines and 


By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 911. A bill for the relief of William J. 

Furey; and 
By Mr. WALSH and Mr. LODGE: 

S. 912. A bill to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of the town of Lancaster, Mass., for the 
loss of taxes on certain property in such 
town acquired by the United States for use 
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for military purposes; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


By Mr. RUSSELL: 

§.918. A bill to authorize the refusal of 
visas to aliens whose admission into the 
United States would endanger the public 
safety; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

S. 914. A bill relating to the title to certain 
land claimed by the Medawakanton and 
Wahpakoota bands of Sioux Indians; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S. 915. A bill to correct the military record 
of Dawson O. Mims; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL NEEDS 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask leave to 
introduce a bill for appropriate refer- 
ence. The bill provides for Federal aid 
to the States in making surveys of pres- 
ent and future school building and equip- 
ment needs, with particular emphasis on 
those phases of education which contrib- 
ute directly to national defense, such as 
vocational education, recreation, and 
physical education. 

Because of the lack of definite school- 
building programs, many school build- 
ings have been constructed in recent 
years which are already outmoded. This 
bill is designed to furnish each State a 
comprehensive school-building program, 
so that money spent in the future will be 
spent more wisely. 

The bill’s provisions call for a 4-year 
survey program, with an appropriation 
from the Federal Treasury of $2,000,000 
the first fiscal year and a sum not to ex- 
ceed $2,000,000 for each of the 3 succeed- 
ing years. 

The Commissioner of the United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, will administer the funds in co- 
operation with the various State educa- 
tional agencies. Money will be allotted 
to each State according to its number of 
children of school age, with no State re- 
ceiving less than $12,000 the first year. 

All surveys will be made by the State 
agencies themselves in order to outline a 
building program fitted to each com- 
munity. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
906) to provide for Federal assistance to 
the States in making surveys and studies 
as to school-building needs, and recom- 
mendations for school-building programs, 
including the planning, location, enlarge- 
ment, remodeling, and equipping of pub- 
lic-school buildings that will serve and 
encourage a modern and comprehensive 
educational program, with particular and 
immediate emphasis on those phases of 
education that will contribute directly to 
national defense, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated below: 


H.R. 138. An act to limit the authority of 
circuit judges to hold district courts and of 
district judges to sit in circuit courts of 
appeals; and 

H. R. 139. An act to permit appeals by the 
United States to the circuit courts of ap- 
peals in certain cases; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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H. R. 527. An act to amend the Canal Zone 
Code with respect to the trial of joint de- 
fendants, the removal of fugitives from jus- 
tice, and the regulation of criminal pro- 
cedure in the Canal Zone; 

H. R. 528. An act to incorporate the Union 
Church of the Canal Zone; and 

H. R. 529. An act to amend the Canal Zone 
Code; to the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals. 

H. R. 533. An act to amend section 4 (f) of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
to provide for extra compensation for over- 
time of inspectors in charge and radio in- 
spectors of the Field Division of the Engi- 
neering Department of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 531. An act to amend the act of 
April 6, 1938 (52 Stat. 201), entitled “An 
act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange sites at Miami Beach, Dade 
County, Fla., for Coast Guard purposes”; 
and 

H. R. 538. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to convey a portion of the 
lighthouse reservation, Biloxi, Miss., to the 
city of Biloxi; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

H.R.2110. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey certain lands 
situated in Duval and Brevard Counties, 
Fla., to the State of Florida for highway pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 2112. An act to amend the Act of 
May 4, 1898 (30 Stat. 380; U. S. C., title 34, 
sec, 21), as amended, to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint additional acting assistant 
surgeons in time of national emergency; and 

H. R. 2113. An act to authorize an exchange 
of lands between the people of Puerto Rico 
and the United States; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 
PROMOTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to House bill 
1776, the so-called lend-lease bill, and 
ask that it be printed in the RECORD, 
printed, and lie on the table, and also 
that copies be furnished to Members of 
the Senate. 

It is not my purpose or desire to delay 
the passage of the pending bill. Speak- 
ing for myself, I am ready to vote for the 
final passage of the bill today without 
further debate. I propose to vote for the 
bill in its present form. My only object 
in presenting this amendment and cham- 
pioning its adoption is to allay the fears 
of millions of American mothers and 
others by giving them the assurance that 
nothing in the pending bill shall be 
deemed to confer on the executive de- 
partment additional powers to authorize 
the employment or use of their sons 
across the seas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be received, 
printed in the Recorp, printed, and lie 
on the table. 

The proposed amendment submitted 
by Mr. ELLENDER is as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 10. Nothing contained in this act 
shall be deemed to confer any additional 
powers to authorize the employment or use 
of persons in the land or naval forces of the 
United States at any place beyond the limits 
of the Western Hemisphere, except in the 
Territories and ions of the United 
States, including the Philippine Islands.” 
AMENDMENT TO INDEPENDENT OFFICES 

APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BONE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
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bill 2788, the independent offices appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 10, line 24, after the figures 84. 
975,000”, to insert the following: “of which 
at least $6,000 shall be immediately available 
and shall be available only for the purpose 
of preparing a current list of individuals to 
whom money in the civil-service retirement 
and disability fund, or in the Canal Zone 
retirement and disability fund, which has 
remained unclaimed for more than 1 year, is 
due and payable, together with the last known 
addresses of such individuals as shown by the 
records of the Commission, and.” 


ENGINEER REPORTS ON REEXAMINATION 
OF CERTAIN WATERWAYS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I present certain re- 
ports from the Secretary of War ad- 
dressed to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Bartey], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, with reference to 
the reexamination by Army engineers of 
certain waterways; and, in accordance 
with the usual procedure, ask that they 
be printed as separate Senate documents, 
with the illustrations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The reports were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, as follows: 

A report dated November 23, 1940, on re- 
examination of Sabine-Neches Waterway, 
Tex. (S. Doc. No. 14); 

A report dated November 7, 1940, on re- 
examination of channel between Isle au Haut 
and Kimball Island (Isle au Haut Thorough- 
fare), Maine (S. Doc. No. 15); 

A report dated November 19, 1940, on re- 
examination of St. Josephs Bay, Fla. (S. Doc. 
No. 17); and 

A report dated December 5, 1940, on re- 
examination of Alafia River, Fla. (S. Doc. 
No. 16). 

ALIEN REPRESENTATION IN CONGRESS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, for sev- 
eral years I have had before the Senate 
a joint resolution calling for a constitu- 
tional amendment which would elimi- 
nate aliens in the counting for appor- 
tionment of Representatives in Congress. 
In the present session this subject is cov- 
ered by Senate Joint Resolution 34. 
Later this year I hope opportunity will 
arise for favorable consideration of this 
legislation. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a recent editorial on this 
subject from the Independence (Kansas) 
Reporter, entitled “Aliens represented.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ALIENS REPRESENTED 


Proportional representation in the lower 
House of Congress does not exist, and for 
years Senator Capper has tried, without suc- 
cess, to remedy one of the reasons. The 
other one is that State legislatures set the 
boundaries of congressional districts with the 
result that they vary widely in population 
over the Nation, despite the fact the intent 
is that each shall contain the same number 
of people. 

What Senator Capper tries to remedy is the 
fault that aliens are counted for apportion- 
ment of Representatives in Congress. His 
proposed amendment to the Constitution 
would provide that the number of citizens 
rather than the entire number of people be 
counted in apportionment. 

He estimates that in the next Congress 17 
or 18 Representatives will be taken from 
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States, including Kansas, which have few 
aliens and given to those with large alien 
population. 

Three States which have large alien popu- 
lation, New York, California, and Massachu- 
setts, do not count the noncitizens in appor- 
tioning State representatives to their legis- 
latures. The same thing should hold true 
throughout the Nation in apportionment for 
Representatives to Congress. 

It is simple common sense that persons 
who are not citizens and have no vote should 
not be counted. The result of counting 
aliens is to give much smaller numbers of 
citizens representation in some districts than 
in others. 

Because of this condition the predomi- 
nantly native-born population of Kansas 
does not have the voice in Congress to which 
it is justly entitled. 


ADDRESS BY THE MEXICAN AMBASSADOR 
ON LINCOLN AND THE AMERICAS 


[Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
Lincoln and the Americas delivered on 
February 11, 1941, by Dr. Francisco Castillo 
Najera, Mexican Ambassador to the United 
States, at Springfield, Ill, which appears in 
the Appendix. } 


ADDRESS BY HAROLD D. SMITH ON NA- 
TIONAL-DEFENSE SPENDING 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
national-defense spending, delivered by Hon. 
Harold D. Smith, Director of the Budget, at 
the Southwide Conference on the National 
Defense Program and State Finance, at the 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala., on 
January 31, 1941, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ADDRESS BY GEN. E. M. STAYTON ON 
BUILDING AN ARMY 


[Mr. TRUMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
Building an Army, delivered by Maj. Gen. 
E. M. Stayton, National Guard, retired, at 
Kansas City, Mo., on February 12, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


AWARD OF CONTRACTS UNDER NA- 
TIONAL-DEFENSE PROGRAM 


[Mr. TRUMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp editorials from 
the Washington Daily News, the Independ- 
ence Examiner, of Independence, Mo., and 
the Washington Post, relating to the letting 
of war contracts, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


PUBLIC DOMAIN—ARTICLE BY RICHARD 
L. NEUBERGER 


Mr. McNARY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Richard L. Neuberger entitled “Public Do- 
main,” published in Survey Graphic for 
February 1941, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


ARTICLE BT T. D. KEMP, JR., ON NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE, IMMIGRATION, ETC. 


Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor an article by 
T. D. Kemp, Jr., published in the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Daily Observer, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


HEARINGS BEFORE HOUSE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE MIGRATION 
ee R CITIZENS—ADDITIONAL 
COPI 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate House Concurrent Resolution 16, 
which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act approved March 1, 1907, the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives ap- 
pointed to Investigate the Interstate Migra- 
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tion of Destitute Citizens be, and is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to have printed 
for its use 5,000 additional copies of each part 
of the hearings held before said select com- 
mittee, pursuant to the resolution (H. Res. 
63) entitled “A resolution to inquire into the 
interstate migration of destitute citizens, to 
study, survey, and investigate the social and 
economic needs and the movement of indigent 
persons across State lines.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. I move that the Senate 
concur in the House resolution. 
The motion was agreed to. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams rry Murray 
Aiken Gillette Norris 
Austin Glass Nye 
Bailey Green O'Mahoney 
Ball Guffey Overton 
Bankhead Gurney Pepper 
Barbour Harrison Radcliffe 
Barkley Hatch Reynolds 
Bilbo Hayden Russell 
Bone Herring Schwartz 
Brewster Hill Sheppard 
Brooks Holman Shipstead 
Brown Hughes Smathers 
Bulow Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Bunker Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Burton Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Byrnes Langer Tobey 
Capper Lee Truman 
Caraway Lodge Tunnell 
Chandler Lucas Tydings 
vez McCarran Vandenberg 

Clark, Idaho McFarland Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo. McKellar Waligren 
Connally McNary Walsh 

er Maloney Wheeler 
Davis Mead White 
Downey Miller Willis 
Ellender Murdock 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
pREWs], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THomas], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WAGNER] are unavoid- 
ably detained. 

I ask that this announcement stand 
for the day. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BrinceEs] is ill today and cannot be pres- 
ent in the Senate. - 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 


BUTLER] is absent because of the death - 


of his wife. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WitEy! are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


PROMOTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1776) further to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the first committee amend- 
ment, 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 3, on 
Page 2, line 16, after the word “defense”, 
it is proopsed to insert “to the extent to 
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which funds are made available or con- 
tracts are from time to time authorized 
by Congress”, so as to read: 

Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, the President may, from 
time to time, when he deems it in the inter- 
est of national defense, to the extent to 
which funds are made available or contracts 
are from time to time authorized by Con- 
gress, authorize the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, or the head of any 
other department or agency of the Govern- 
ment— 


And so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the pending measure, in my con- 
sidered judgment, presents some of the 
most, perhaps the most, momentous is- 
sues which have confronted the Amer- 
ican Congress since the foundation of 
the Republic. Certainly I believe that 
not in the time of service in this body of 
any of us who now sit in this Chamber 
have any proposals of such far-reaching 
consequence to the future well-being of 
this Nation been seriously advanced. 
With the possible exception of the legis- 
lation which was enacted immediately 
before and during the Civil War, no 
measure ever presented to the Congress 
could be considered to have exceeded in 
public import, so far as the ultimate des- 
tinies of this country are concerned, the 
proposal which is now before us. 

We are to consider for a brief few 
days—and I speak with authority when 
I say that none of us who by settled con- 
viction most sternly oppose the measure 
have any desire unduly to prolong the 
debate beyond the time in which, by 
decent and orderly presentation of our 
opinions, we may be able to apprise the 
American people of our views under our 
own oaths of office of the far-reaching 
and calamitous effects to be expected 
under this bill—I say, Mr. President, that 
in the brief few days for which, accord- 
ing to the majority leader of this body, 
we are to be allowed to take it under ad- 
visement, we are to consider a measure 
completely reversing the foreign policy 
of the United States from the time of 
Washington down, and to implement that 
measure by wiping out the restrictions of 
executive power over our domestic af- 
fairs which from the foundation of this 
Nation our people have held most dear. 

These are grave considerations, 
grounds which Lust cause every lover of 
his country in a position of responsibility, 
every American freeman everywhere, in 
agony of soul to search his or her own 
mind and heart and conscience as to the 
best and safest course for us to pursue 
in this time of turmoil in the affairs of 
the world. But every true American, if 
he really loves the United States, if he is 
really devoted to our ideals and institu- 
tions, must approach the consideration 
of this or any other problem not only 
from the standpoint of America first, but 
from the standpoint of America first, 
last, and all the time. For I am not ex- 
pressing a narrow or personal or nation- 
alistic view when I say that the sole hope 
of mankind in the world lies in the per- 
petuation and the safety and preserva- 
tion of the principles and ideals and in- 
stitutions set up by the fathers in this 
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country. If we can maintain and pre- 
serve them here, we can defend ourselves 
against all the world, and we can extend 
aid to a stricken world in rebuilding 
itself, 

Let me say, Mr. President, that in ad- 
hering to views of the welfare of our be- 
loved country, for which I have a passion- 
ate conviction, I cast no reflections what- 
ever upon the views of any other Senator 
who now conceives that the international 
situation has become so acute, so new, and 
so complex that it is not only desirable but 
imperative that we now change—perhaps 
forever—both the theory of foreign rela- 
tions and of domestic government which 
has come down to us from the beginning. 
We have all taken the same oath of office. 
I have taken that oath several times in 
civil life and several times in the Army. 
It is an oath of utter devotion to the de- 
fense of the United States against all 
enemies, foreign or domestic. 

I tried my best to carry out the obliga- 
tions of that oath when I was an officer in 
the United States Army. I have tried 
and am trying to carry out that oath asa 
Member of the United States Senate. I 
assume that every other Member of this 
body has the same conception of that 
oath. Therefore, it is that I accord to 
every other Senator, whether he agrees 
with me or not, the same conceptions of 
patriotism, the same standard of single- 
minded devotion to duty, which I claim 
for myself. Therefore I am certain that 
this debate will be kept upon the high 
plane with which it was begun by the 
Senator from Kentucky. Under the Con- 
stitution we have a duty to perform. We 
know about the efforts of some news- 
papers, some columnists, many radio 
commentators apparently supported and 
encouraged by the big chains themselves. 
We know about the efforts of the big Hol- 
lywood motion-picture producers to poi- 
son the public mind. But our duty is our 
own. It is our sworn duty to make up our 
own minds regarding the peril of the wel- 
fare of the Republic. Let us leave the 
name-calling, the applying of terms of 
opprobrium, the attempt to intimidate 
public officials in the exercise of their high 
duties, to these lowly agencies. Let us, 
at least in this body, give faith and cre- 
dence to the opinions of our brethren. 
If the bill is passed, this may be among 
the last of the opportunities we shall have 
to exercise that right. 

Therefore let me discuss as dispassion- 
ately as may be the actual provisions and 
possible implications of the bill. 

Mr. President, I denounce and oppose 
the bill before us. 

First. Because its very number is a 
desecration upon the memories of those 
heroic men of 1776, who, through bitter 
privation, followed the standard of Wash- 
ington to ultimate victory. 

Second. Because even the title of the 
bill is absolutely misleading and mis- 
representative to the people of the 
United States of the purposes of the bill. 
The title claims that it is a measure to 
“promote the defense of the United 
States.” It has no such purpose and 
would have no such effect. It is, in fact, 
a bill to authorize the denuding of Amer- 
ican defenses; to authorize the suspen- 
sion of any American law inconsistent 
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with the dictatorial powers conferred in 
the proposed act; to authorize the arm- 
ing and feeding and supplying of any 
country in the world at the expense of 
American taxpayers in the sole discretion 
of the President of the United States; 
to authorize the making of foreign alli- 
ances without the concurrence of the 
Senate, as required by the Constitution 
of the United States; to authorize the 
underwriting of the cost of maintaining 
the British Empire around the world at 
the expense of the taxpayers of America; 
to bring the war to our very doors by 
affording access to our navy-yard and 
shipyard facilities for the warships of 
belligerent nations; to abandon the Mon- 
roe Doctrine by the abandonment of its 
vital principle of not participating in 
Europe's wars. 

Third. I oppose it because it authorizes 
the President, in his sole discretion, to 
produce or procure in any way he may 
see fit any article or commodity what- 
ever, either from within or without this 
country, and to dispose of it without con- 
sideration, or for any consideration he 
may choose, to any country in the world. 

Fourth. I oppose it because it gives the 
President autocratic powers for the dis- 
posal of our present defense weapons or 
other articles or commodities. 

Fifth. I oppose it because it is an abdi- 
cation by Congress of its functions and 
responsibilities in a manner not contem- 
plated by the Constitution. 

Sixth. I oppose it because it is a viola- 
tion of obligations to our neighboring 
republics on the American Continents— 
more particularly, the declaration of 
Panama and the treaty of Habana. 

Seventh. I oppose it because it stakes 
our national safety on the victory of one 
belligerent in a foreign war, and brings 
us to the very brink of war while at the 
same time permitting the serious weak- 
ening of our own means for defending 
ourselves and our brethren in this hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr, President, even this purpose of 
gambling the whole of our national safety 
upon the one card of complete British 
victory, which has been urged in some 
of the arguments for the bill as the only 
possible excuse for it—even this purpose 
is not frankly avowed in the bill itself. 
The public has been led to believe that 
this bill simply provides for “aid to Brit- 
ain” by “means short of war.” The bill 
itself contains no such provisions. The 
name of Great Britain or the British Em- 
pire does not appear in the bill at any 
point, nor is anything said making it 
necessary that the beneficiary of our 
largesse shall be resisting the aggressions 
of the Axis Powers. Still less is there any 
limitation providing only for “aid to free 
peoples”—a most attractive propaganda 
phrase, and one which has been used with 
great effect by the interventionists in 
bringing us nearer and nearer to the 
verge of war. Under this bill aid could 
be extended to the Russian Bear, with 
its claws still dripping with blood of he- 
roic Finland, as easily as to the far-flung 
British Empire. Under this bill, defense 
articles or commodities could be given to 
‘Thailand or to French Indochina, or 
to the Franco government in Spain. 
Under this bill our defense articles could 
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be given away, or loaned, or leased, or 
traded in, to assist in the enforcement of 
the British subjugation of India, a merci- 
less oppression against which a multitude 
of the people of India have been crying 
out for years. As for restriction to 
“measures short of war” the complete 
negation to any such purpose in the bill 
is given in the fact that some of the most 
outstanding protagonists for the meas- 
ure—notably, the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass] and Dr. Co- 
nant, of Harvard—are among the most 
noteworthy advocates of our entry into 
the war. 

Among the most vociferous of the sup- 
porters of the pending measure are the 
ardent advocates of “union now,” a 
scheme which can only be described as 
essentially in effect intended to bring 
about our entry into the British common- 
wealth of nations on something akin to a 
dominion status, 

Mr. President, let me say with every 
atom of sincerity which I possess that T 
hope as sincerely as any Member of this 
body or anyone else anywhere that 
Great Britain may successfully withstand 
any and all onslaughts of the unspeak- 
able Hitler. But I am unalterably op- 
posed to endangering the safety of the 
United States by any measure tending in 
any degree whatever to weaken our de- 
fenses to attack from without or, by 
breaking down our free institutions and 
processes of government in this country, 
to render us liable to equally dangerous 
attack upon our ultimate liberties from 
within. Much as I admire the heroism of 
the British defense of their own islands— 
and I may say that I have always believed 
that the British would be exceedingly 
tough on their own home grounds where 
they have so seldom had to fight—I am 
entirely unwilling to commit this country 
to a defense of the British Empire around 
the world. I am utterly unwilling to 
turn over to them articles which we 
might vitally need for our own defense. 
I cannot agree that the American people 
should be called upon to underwrite the 
expenses of the defense of the British 
Empire from Hong Kong to Labrador. 
Iam unwilling that American taxpayers, 
already hard pressed, should be called 
upon to make sacrifices by the adoption 
of measures which Canada and New Zea- 
land and Australia have not been called 
upon to enact. I protest that our tax- 
payers should not be called upon to as- 
sume the burden of paying for the de- 
fense of the British Empire when the 
financial resources of the Empire have 
not been exhausted and when they have 
other assets, in the shape of possessions 
in this hemisphere not very valuable to 
them but which might be priceless to us 
which they could turn over to us. 

Let me say further, Mr. President, in 
connection with my discussion of the 
powers granted under this bill that I 
have the utmost respect for and confi- 
dence in the integrity, patriotism, and 
ability of the present President of the 
United States. I showed that by actively 
supporting his election in three different 
bitter campaigns. If I had not believed 
in his personal integrity and patriotism 
and his vital campaign pledges that he 
would be adamant in his intention to 
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keep this country out of war, I certainly 
would not have supported him in the 
1940 election in spite of my well-known 
and life-long opposition to a third term 
in the Presidency for any man. I say 
very frankly that many of the powers 
granted to the President by the all-inclu- 
sive phrase “notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other act” would not in my 
opinion be exercised by him. The great 
achievements of the present administra- 
tion, so far as domestic affairs are con- 
cerned, lay in the enactment of many of 
the laws which would be repealed or at 
least suspended by the all-inclusive pro- 
visions of this measure. But it is a 
fundamental concept of the grant of 
power that “whatever can be done may 
be done.” 

“But,” it is asked—and that is almost 
the only argument that has been ad- 
vanced for the bill do you not trust the 
President?”—which of course includes 
all future Presidents since we are setting 
a precedent for all time. “Do you not 
trust the Congress?”—which of course 
includes all future Congresses, for if one 
Congress may abdicate its duties it may 
be taken as a precedent for any subse- 
quent Congress to do the same thing. 

Mr. President, I answer in the words of 
the immortal Jefferson, the author of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill 
of Rights, the greatest liberal and the 
soundest Democrat who ever lived on this 
earth: 

It would be a dangerous delusion if our 
confidence in the men of our choice should 
silence our fears for the safety of our rights. 
Confidence is everywhere the parent of des- 
potism. Free government is founded on 
jealousy, not on confidence. It is jealousy 
and not confidence which prescribes limited 
constitutions to bind down those whom we 
are obliged to trust with power. Our Con- 
stitution has accordingly fixed the limits to 
which, and no further, our confidence will 
go. In questions of power, then, let no more 
be heard of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution. 


With these considerations in mind, Mr. 
President, I proceed to a discussion of 
the provisions of the act and the grants 
of power contained in it. I regard it as 
a national tragedy that in all the vast 
amount of propaganda on this bill which 
has been carried in the public press, over 
the radio, and through the motion pic- 
tures, there has been no real discussion 
of the provisions of the bill itself. If the 
American people fully understood the im- 
plications of this bill such a thunder of 
protest would arise from the American 
people that all the pressure of power, 
patronage, and propaganda would not be 
able to pass it through this body. 

The provisions of the bill itself are 
purposely complicated to the end that 
the people may not be able readily to 
understand it. Secretary Hull testified 
before the House committee a couple of 
weeks ago that the measure had been 
prepared in the Treasury. Secretary 
Morgenthau, before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, indignantly denied 
this and attempted to lay the blame at 
the door of Senator BARKLEY. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky cast aside the asper- 
sions of parenthood and threw the re- 
sponsibility upon those efficient and 
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faithful servants of the two Houses, the 
legislative drafting service. 

Now, Mr. President, let us look at the 
bill itself. 

Section 1 is simply a repetition of the 
misnomer and misdescription in terms to 
which I have already referred in my re- 
marks upon the title of the bill. It pro- 
vides that the proposed measure may be 
cited in the future as “An act to promote 
the defense of the United States,” a de- 
scription which is certainly neither hon- 
est nor candid and which most assuredly 
does not properly express the intentions 
of the bill or the grants of powers con- 
tained therein. 

Section 2 (a) defines “defense articles.” 
It is extremely diffuse, but its intendent 
and its legal effect may be very briefly 
stated. It means, of course, any article or 
commodity whatever which might be use- 
ful or desirable to an army or navy or to 
the civilian population supporting such 
army or navy. 

The term is all-inclusive. I challenge 
any Senator to name one single article 
or commodity which under the loose 
definition of this bill mi not properly 
be included under the terms of section 2 
(a) of this measure as “defense articles.” 

Section 2 (b), of course, authorizes the 
transfer of any vital military secret of 
our Government, whether it be a pat- 
ented article or a secret process or 
formula. It means inevitably that such 
military secrets as we have—and I am 
frank to say that I do not know how many 
we have, and have no idea what they are, 
except as to a few, such as the bomb- 
sight, which I have heard mentioned by 
Army and Navy officials would neces- 
sarily fall not only into the hands of our 
quondam allies but also into the hands of 
our prospective opponents. Nothing is 
more certain about warfare than that 
such a device as the Sperry bombsight, 
or any other gadget or invention upon 
an offensive weapon, will be no secret 
from the enemy once the first airplane or 
other weapon using it has fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. It is entirely pos- 
sible that if such a device as the bomb- 
sight, which was testified by General 
Marshall, General Craig, and General 
Arnold to be our No. 1 military secret, 
were transferred to a belligerent power 
while we were still at peace, it might fall 
into the hands of any prospective enemy 
before it would ever be available for our 
own defense. 

Our great disability at this time is that 
nearly all the great agencies of destruc- 
tion which were invented by Americans 
are now being exploited, developed, and 
enlarged upon by other peoples. Ameri- 
cans invented the airplane, the subma- 
rine, the machine gun, and many other 
weapons now bringing about the greatest 
amount of destruction in the world. This 
provision removes the last protection 
which we have as to the products of 
American inventive genius, the secrets of 
which should be retained in our own 
hands for our own protection. 

In short, as defined by section 2 of the 
bill, defense articles and defense informa- 
tion include everything we have, every- 
thing we grow or process or manufacture, 
or can buy anywhere in the world, and 
everything we know or can invent. 
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If an American citizen of inventive 
genius should be able, by experiment and 
trial, tribulation and labor and vicarious 
atonement—as so often happens in such 
cases—to invent a mechanism or a proc- 
ess so devastating that it would be of 
primary important in the defense of this 
continent, and should give it or sell it 
to our Government, this invaluable 
American secret could be turned over to 
one belligerent with the certainty that 
the secret would soon be known by all 
belligerents and therefore would not be 
effective for our own defense. 

Section 3 is the heart of the bill. Its 
very first words are indicative of the 
whole purport of the bill. Listen to the 
words beginning in line 14 on page 2. 
One does not have to be a lawyer to 
understand them. “He who runs may 
read.” Their language is perfectly clear. 

Nothwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the President may, from time to 
time— 


In his sole discretion, through any 
agency or department he may choose— 
manufacture in arsenals, factories, and ship- 
yards under their jurisdiction, or otherwise 
procure, any defense article for the Govern- 
ment of any country whose defense the Presi- 
dent deems vital to the defense of the United 
States. 


This certainly gives the President the 
authority at least to suspend all laws or 
parts of laws in conflict with his own 
will as to methods of production. It 
would most certainly vest in the Presi- 
dent the authority if he should see fit to 
exercise it—and I am frank to say that 
I do not believe he would as to these 
particular acts until the iron pressure of 
events compelled him to do so—to sus- 
pend the Labor Relations Act, the Wages 
and Hours Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, 
and many others. It would be enlight- 
ening to the people if appended to the 
bill had been an opinion from the At- 
torney General setting out the scores 
or possibly hundreds of statutes for the 
suspension of which this provision will 
be authority. 

If the words “notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law” do not mean 
at least the suspension of any act put- 
ting any restraint upon the all-out 
power granted to the Executive under 
the terms of the bill, then it would be 
difficult to say what they do mean. They 
seem to me to be the exact equivalent of 
the frank proposal with which the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] startled 
the Senate and the country last sum- 
mer, to the effect that a period of na- 
tional emergency should be declared and 
the President empowered to suspend or 
set aside any and all laws at will. 

Section 3 (a) authorizes the Presi- 
dent “notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law” to procure in any way, 
anywhere in the world, any article or 
commodity of any sort and to dispose 
of it in any way he sees fit to any gov- 
ernment in the world. Section 3 (a) 
further proposes to bring the war to our 
very doors by authorizing the use of 
our navy yards, shipyards, airfields, air- 
plane factories, arsenals, and factories 
for the repair or reconditioning of any 
warship, war plane, or other weapon of 
warfare, 
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This, Mr. President, is not only an act 
of war, meaning almost certain involve- 
ment in the war, but it means also a vio- 
lation of the commitments we have made 
and the mutual obligations we have un- 
dertaken with our friends and neighbors 
in this hemisphere. 

I believe that the greatest achievement 
of President Roosevelt has been his im- 
provement of our relations with our 
neighbors to the south. The develop- 
ment and the cementing of those rela- 
tions, both political and economic, should 
be the course for the United States to 
pursue and has been the course wisely 
and ably pursued by this administration, 

We cannot combat German propa- 
ganda or German business and economic 
enterprise in South and Central America 
or in Mexico by force of arms. We can 
do it only by greater initiative, better un- 
derstanding, far higher ideology than the 
Germans or anyone else can offer. 

During the present war in Europe 
much has been done for “hemisphere 
solidarity” through the brilliant leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Hull. The other American repub- 
lics have willingly and ungrudgingly 
agreed to cooperate with us in keeping 
this war from our shores. By the Decla- 
ration of Panama and the Treaty of 
Habana we have mutually agreed that 
we will not permit our shores to be used 
as bases for belligerent powers, and 
around these continents we have set up a 
neutral zone in which we insist that acts 
of war by belligerents shall not be com- 
mitted. These declarations are now to 
be abandoned for war by us, according to 
the theory of this bill; for if warships of 
belligerent powers are admitted to our 
navy yards for reconditioning and repair, 
by that very fact we constitute such navy 
yard bases for naval action, in violation 
of the Declaration of Panama; and if by 
such acts we invite hostile action at our 
very doors, we ourselves shall have vio- 
lated the neutral zones set up by the 
American republics in the Treaty of 
Habana. 

Section 3 (b) makes it plain that any of 
the articles or commodities covered by 
the bill—which are all articles and cam- 
modities—may be transferred by the 
President by gift or otherwise as he may 
determine. All that is required is that 
he deem the terms and conditions of such 
transfer satisfactory, and believe it may 
result in some benefit, direct, or indirect. 
The consideration for the transfer of a 
couple of our battleships might be that 
the British in the future would refrain 
from calling us Uncle Shylock because 
we did not cancel the debt of the billions 
of dollars they still owe us from the last 
war. Far more important, Mr. President, 
than the provisions of section 3 (b) are 
the terms and conditions upon which any 
foreign government shall receive any aid 
authorized under section (a); that is, 
that the transfer by sale, gift, lease, loan, 
or otherwise, of any article or commodity 
that can be conceived, shall be upon such 
erme as the President deems satisfac- 

ry. 

Mr. President, that provision clearly 
and unmistakably authorizes the Presi- 
dent of the United States to enter into 
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alliances without the necessity of negoti- 
ating a treaty to be ratified by the Senate 
of the United States, as provided by the 
Constitution, because if he is permitted 
to transfer anything within the realm of 
imagination to any foreign power that he 
sees fit, upon such terms as he sees fit, he 
unmistakably has the power, in laying 
down those terms, of entering into an 
alliance of almost any character than can 
be imagined. 

In connection with section 3 (a) I 
think it is pertinent to remark that the 
limitation sought to be imposed by the 
House amendment at the top of page 3, 
that— 

No defense article not manufactured or pro- 
cured under paragraph (1) shall in any way 
be disposed of under this paragraph, except 
after consultation with the Chief of Staff of 
the Army or the Chief of Naval Operations of 
the Navy, or both. The value of defense 
articles disposed of in any way under au- 
thority of this paragraph, and procured from 
funds heretofore appropriated, shall not ex- 
ceed $1,300,000,000— 


means precisely nothing at all. It is 
not worth the paper it is written on, for 
the reason that no standards of value are 
set up in it; that the President could put 
any value on any article that he pleases, 
and the value or the standard may be 
anything—the scrap value or the junk 
value of a new battleship, or on up. If 
the President so desired, he could put 
down an $80,000,000 at two dollars and a 
half so far as making up the total is con- 
cerned, 

Furthermore, Mr. President, since I am 
on the question of amendments, I should 
like to say that while the amendment 
adopted by the Senate committee provid- 
ing that powers granted in this act may 
be terminated by a concurrent resolution 
is a vast improvement over the amend- 
ment adopted by the House, which was 
plainly and undeniably unconstitutional 
on its face, it seems to me that the pro- 
visions of the limitation contained in the 
Senate amendment are of extremely 
doubtful constitutionality. I think this 
view will not be denied by any of the able 
Senators who drew the Senate committee 
substitute for the House amendment. 

My own opinion is—and I base that 
opinion upon all the decisions which have 
ever been made upon the subject—that 
the Supreme Court would properly hold 
that powers granted to the Executive by 
a valid statute cannot be repealed or ter- 
minated except by a statute of equal 
dignity and validity, which would mean 
either a bill or joint resolution passed by 
the Congress and signed by the President 
of the United States or a bill passed over 
his veto by a two-thirds majority. 

Mr. President, the provision that the 
President shall take these steps only after 
consultation with the Chief of Staff of 
the Army or the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, or both, is likewise, in my opinion, 
without any essential benefit whatever to 
the bill. It merely requires that the 
President may consult with these au- 
thorities. It does not say that the Presi- 
dent shall in any way be influenced by 
their opinions. It does not mean that if 
the Chief of Staff of the Army or the 
Chief of Naval Operations of the Navy 
should protest most vigorously against 
the transfer of any weapon, if they should 
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assert their professional opinion that it 
is absolutely vital to the defense of the 
United States, the President shall in any 
manner be bound, or even necessarily in- 
fluenced, by that opinion. The amend- 
ment offered in the committee by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
simply providing for certification by the 
respective chiefs of military services, ap- 
proximately in the language of the 
present law, was voted down in the com- 
mittee by an overwhelming vote of the 
proponents of the measure; yet we know 
that even that has not served as a pro- 
tection against the transfer of essential 
naval vessels even at the present time. 
We all know that shortly before the de- 
stroyer deal was consummated, it was 
testified before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the Senate by the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Navy that the Navy De- 
partment and the Bureau of Naval 
Operations had protested most vigorously 
against the transfer of any of our naval 
vessels to any belligerent or to anybody 
else, on the ground that they were es- 
sential for our own national defense; and 
yet, very shortly afterward, announce- 
ment was made that the deal had been 
consummated with the certification of 
the Chief of Naval Operations. 

So that even if the far stronger amend- 
ment which was rejected by the propo- 
nents of this bill in the committee had 
been adopted, it would not afford any 
substantial security in that regard. At 
the present time even before the passage 
of the bill we have the official opinion of 
the Secretary of the Navy that we cannot 
presently spare any destroyers to any- 
body being overruled by that great mili- 
tary-naval-economics-political exper t, 
Mr. Willkie, who broadly intimates that 
he is doing so upon the authority of the 
President himself. 

Mr. President, I further call attention 
to the fact that the provision of this bill 
setting up a revolving fund is plainly a 
violation of the clause of the Constitution 
of the United States which provides that 
no appropriation to raise and support 
armies shall be made for a period greater 
than 2 years. That point seems to me 
so plain, on a mere reading of the provi- 
sion of the Constitution, that I do not 
intend at this time to detain the Senate 
by an elaborate discussion of it. It does 
seem to me to be a point which makes this 
bill plainly in violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. President, the grants of power con- 
tained in this bill, constituting so violent 
and startling a departure from the policy 
and the theories of domestic polity upon 
which this Government has proceeded 
from the very beginning, are sad, indeed. 
To my mind, far worse, Mr. President, is 
the fact that this is a war bill; this is not 
a defense bill at all; it is a war bill. It is 
a bill to implement and put in motion 
processes which almost certainly will re- 
sult in war; and if it results in war, Mr. 
President, we know that we ourselves are 
likely to emerge from the war, whether 
we win the war or not, with a totalitarian 
form of government. 

It has been testified before various 
committees of the House and Senate by 
high officials of the Government and such 
eminent citizens not now immediately 
connected with the Government as Mr, 
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Willkie that the purpose of this bill, the 
policy of the United States Government, 
is to see that Britain wins the war, not 
to have a stalemate, not to have a nego- 
tiated peace. Some have gone so far as 
to say that it is the duty and policy of 
the United States to see that Hitler is 
beaten to his knees, wiped off the map, 
eliminated as a factor. Some say that 
Congress and the President have a man- 
date from the people to that effect. Of 
course, there is not one syllable of truth 
in that assertion. The American people 
never had any such issues submitted to 
them. The American people never had 
any opportunity of passing on issues 
which involve our guarantee of the tri- 
umph of one belligerent over another. 
On the contrary, both platforms con- 
tained specific declarations against our 
involvement in war. The platform of the 
Democratic Party went much further 
against involvement in war than did the 
Republican platform and contained a 
specific pledge to the American people to 
that effect. 

The candidates for President of both 
parties in their campaign speeches 
spoke against involvement in war or any 
steps leading to involvement in war. In 
my opinion, it was the fact that the 
Democratic platform was much stronger 
and more specific than was the Repub- 
lican platform in its pledge against in- 
volvement in war and that President 
Roosevelt was more forthright, and that 
the American people believed him, more 
sincere in his speeches to the American 
people against involvement on the part 
of the United States in the war that 
brought about President Roosevelt’s re- 
election, in spite of the antipathy a 
great many Americans had for a third 
Presidential term. The American peo- 
ple never had an opportunity to express 
themselves on such a measure as this. 
It is my opinion that if either candidate 
in the course of that campaign had 
frankly advocated such legislation as this, 
almost inevitably leading us to war, that 
candidate would have been overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 

As I have said, Mr. President, this is 
not a defense bill; it is a war bill. We 
pledge ourselves to assuring, guarantee- 
ing military victory of one belligerent 
over another. We all know that we will 
have to follow that up by any means that 
may be necessary. We all know that 
that is equivalent to a declaration of a 
state of war ourselves, and must be fol- 
lowed up by sending our warships, our 
planes, our guns, and, ultimately, the 
men, the boys of this country of the com- 
ing generation who are the hope and 
heart of the future of the United States, 
across the seas. Once committed, Mr. 
President, we cannot turn aside. 

It is true that Mr. Churchill said the 
other day over the radio, in what was 
really intended to be testimony before the 
Foreign Relations Committee, that the 
British would not want men this year or 
any other year. Mr. President, we heard 
the same thing before we declared war in 
1917. I heard all the debates in Con- 
gress—in the House of Representatives 
at least—before we declared war in 1917. 
It was repeatedly said upon the highest 
authority that it would not be necessary 
for us to send any expeditionary force; 
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and yet we were not in that war a week 
before it was learned that there was des- 
perate need of men. So, if we are once 
committed to this policy, Mr. President, 
let no man think that, even as a matter 
of national safety, having engaged in the 
prosecution of war, we will not send the 
men or anything else that may be nec- 
essary. 

It is said, Mr. President, that we must 
guarantee to beat Hitler to his knees. I 
hope and believe that Hitler will ulti- 
mately be destroyed as was Napoleon, but 
I do not believe it is possible for the 
United States to send men enough to Eu- 
rope to achieve a military victory on the 
Continent of Europe. 

No competent military expert—except 
Mr. Willkie—has ever suggested that it 
is possible to achieve a decisive military 
victory without manpower on the ground. 
The British blockade in the Napoleonic 
wars crippled Napoleon, but his downfall 
was brought about in the battles in Spain 
and by the frozen veterans he lost in the 
retreat from Moscow. The Union block- 
ade crippled the South in our own Civil 
War, but the Confederacy was only de- 
feated by its depletion on manpower from 
such bloody fights as Gettysburg, Antie- 
tam, and Spotsylvania Court House. In 
the first World War Germany was crip- 
pled by the British blockade, but it was 
not until we smashed the Hindenburg 
Line that Germany capitulated. In the 
present war it has been again proved in 
France and in Africa that while mecha- 
nized equipment may have great strategic 
effect it is the infantrymen, with the 
bayonets, who ultimately must take and 
hold ground. 

I know that it is not possible for the 
British, now heroically and desperately 
engaged in defending their own islands, 
to land an expeditionary force on the 
Continent of Europe. The very idea is 
preposterous. The British certainly can- 
not even attempt military operations on 
the Continent with the resources of man- 
power at their own command at the 
present time, Naturally, we should have 
to supply the men who would be sent 
abroad. 

Mr. President, I say that that would 
be the most serious risk to the very safety 
and defenses of the United States that 
was ever attempted by any country at 
any time. I was one of those who landed 
in France once under conditions far more 
favorable than will ever be encountered 
in this war, and even then it was ex- 
tremely difficult. If we were to attempt 
a landing on the Continent of Europe, 
there would be no Dunkirk for us. We 
should be too far from home. On the 
other hand, the failure of the Germans 
during a period now of nearly a year, 
with complete superiority in the air and 
a state of high preparation, to be able to 
cross 20 miles of the English Channel 
and land as much as one man on the 
British Isles, to my mind, makes it pre- 
posterous that the Germans at any time 
within the reasonable future could cross 
3,000 miles of sea from Europe to the 
United States or, by a roundabout course 
coming through Africa and South Amer- 
ica, cross some nine or ten thousand 
miles of sea and jungle to attack the 
United States, provided we attend to our 
own business and preserve the means for 
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defense which we now have and which 
are in course of preparation. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, if 
we were to send our Navy, our airplanes, 
and our other weapons of defense across 
the sea to be used by some other power, 
and that power should be defeated, as it 
well may be, no matter what we do, 
then, having denuded ourselves of all our 
own defenses, our plight might be des- 
perate. 

So, Mr. President, I say that the thing 
that should be considered in connection 
with the defense angle of this measure, 
apart from the dictatorial powers granted 
in it, is the very serious menace that we 
may be creating to our own actual na- 
tional safety in a situation in which there 
is no necessity and no excuse for it. 

Mr. President, throughout the debate 
on this subject, both in the public and 
in the Senate and in the House, I have 
been very much struck with the essential 
difference in tone on the part of the pro- 
ponents of this measure at the present 
time and on the part of those very same 
men and women at the time of the de- 
bate upon the repeal of the arms embargo 
just about a year and a half ago. At 
that time it was asserted that the only 
purpose of that act, the only excuse for 
its passage, was to keep the United States 
out of any possible involvement in war. 
It was stated that any suggestion of the 
extension of credits by the people of the 
United States or by the Government of 
the United States was absolutely un- 
thinkable, and should be and was to be 
forbidden by law. It was stated that any 
suggestion that any of the naval vessels 
or military equipment belonging to the 
Army and Navy of the United States 
should be turned over to a belligerent 
was not only unthinkable, but that its 
mere suggestion constituted a serious re- 
flection upon the integrity of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to think that 
he would engage in such a violation of 
international law. It was stated that 
the only purpose was to avoid taking any 
step that could in any degree whatever 
lead us closer to war. Yet, Mr. President, 
it is now unblushingly admitted on every 
side that we are taking steps which may 
lead us to war. Some go so far as to 
favor an immediate declaration of war; 
and scarcely any one denies that the steps 
contemplated in this measure may be 
such as to lead us into a bitter conflict. 

Mr. President, we are facing a situa- 
tion in which, if we pass this bill, we are 
taking certainly the next to the last step 
leading to our involvement in war. It 
may be that we are taking the last step, 
because under the powers given in this 
bill steps may be taken which will create 
a state of war. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the 
American people or any considerable por- 
tion of the American people are in favor 
of our involvement in a war across the 
seas. I do not believe that the safety of 
the American people and of this Republic 
can be promoted by our involvement in 
war. On the other hand, I very firmly 
believe that that safety may be very 
greatly impaired, and that the perpetuity 
of our institutions may be gravely endan- 
gered, by such a course. In view of the 
fact that war is the inveterate and most 
powerful and, indeed, the invincible 
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enemy of liberalism, I think it is entirely 
possible that if we should engage ir a war, 
we might win the war and lose our liber- 
ties at home. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I shall oppose this bill or any other bill 
taking steps to bring us nearer and nearer 
to war. 

Mr. VANDENBERG obtained the floor, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams rry Murray 
Aiken Gillette Norris 
Austin Glass Nye 
Bailey Green O'Mahoney 

all Guffey Overton 
Bankhead Gurney Pepper 
Barbour Harrison Radcliffe 
Barkley Hatch Reynolds 
Bilbo Hayden 
Bone Herring Schwartz 
Brewster Hill Sheppard 
Brooks Holman Shi 
Brown Hughes Smathers 
Bulow Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Bunker Johnson, Colo, Taft 
Burton Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd La Follette ‘Thomas, Utah 
Byrnes Langer Tobey 
Capper Lee 
Caraway Lodge Tunnel 
Chandler Lucas Tydings 
Chavez McCarran Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McFarland Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo. McKellar Wallgren 
Connally McN: Walsh 

er Maloney Wheeler 

Davis Mead White 
Downey Miller Willis 
Elender Murdock 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
think I shall crave the same indulgence 
asked by the able Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] yesterday. I sug- 
gest that I be allowed to proceed to the 
conclusion of my formal statement with- 
out interruption for the sake of con- 
tinuity and economy of time. 

Mr. President, this is a momentous de- 
bate, because it leads to momentous con- 
clusions which inevitably affect the peace, 
the security, and the free institutions of 
the United States for generations to 
come. Indeed its acknowledged aim is 
finally to influence the security and the 
lives of men, according to Presidential 
definition, everywhere in the world.” 
The Congress heretofore has never faced 
such infinite horizons. It has never been 
invited to such limitless adventure. It 
has never confronted a prospectus fraught 
with heavier consequence to the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Unfortunately, in the midst of ruthless 
world-wide wars from which our West- 
ern Hemisphere is thus far alone im- 
mune, there is no clear road ahead, 
regardless of what our decisions may be. 
In our anomalous role of an unneutral 
nonbelligerent, none among us is entitled 
dogmatically to say, “This is the safe, 
sure way.” There are risks at every turn. 
There is destiny in every choice. There 
ought to be humility as well as courage 
in each one of us. 
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Out of this controversy, when the final 
answer is written for America, must come 
the nearest possible approach to that na- 
tional unity which is our source of 
greatest strength when we face the 
world. I, for one, shall seek it. In pur- 
suit of it, if we ever respected each oth- 
er’s motives and sought to avoid the 
acrimony and the intolerance which kill 
reason with the poisons of prejudice, 
hysteria, and hate, here is the essential 
occasion. And I commend that thought 
to some of our external critics. If we 
ever strove to reject the substitution of 
anathema for argument, now is the es- 
sential time. If we ever needed the gift 
of divine guidance, the hour has struck. 
Yet if we ever needed the brave truth, 
as God gives it to each one of us to see 
the truth, the Republic needs it now. 
Under such critical circumstances, Mr. 
President, and in the presence of such 
sinister portent, it must be with a sense 
of profound—aye, oppressive—responsi- 
bility that any Senator addresses himself 
to the pending text. 

In what I hope may be fidelity to this 
spirit—and with complete respect for 
the opinions of those who disagree with 
me—I state my reasons for opposing 
H. R. 1776 which, by title, is intended 
“to promote the defense of the United 
States and for other purposes.” If it is 
for “the defense of the United States” 
then the “other purposes” should be 
abandoned. If and when they are, I can 
heartfully go along. But as it stands, 
and as it seems destined to stand when 
all effective amendments have been re- 
jected here as elsewhere, I must oppose 
it because I deeply believe that, in its 
pending form, it is a potential and need- 
less threat to the peace and security of 
the United States; that it impairs 
democracy. at home in the promise of 
supporting it abroad; that it may lead 
us ever closer to dire involvement in the 
fires of war itself; that it could strip 
us of the essential means, in the last 
analysis, to implement our own pledge to 
maintain hemispherical defense in this 
New World, most emphatically and par- 
ticularly including Canada; that it still 
nullifies the constitutional checks and 
balances, in respect to this issue, which 
have been the bulwark of 150 years of 
American freedom—still nullifies them 
despite certain partially corrective 
amendments which the bill now carries; 
that it is unnecessary as a means to 
achieve, short of war, that “aid to Eng- 
land” which has come to be our dom- 
inating aspiration which I share; and 
that it should either be sharply amended 
or rejected in favor of other, direct and 
simple means to reach this goal. 

I hasten to say that no Senator who 
supports this bill accepts this indictment 
for a single instant. Neither does that 
major body of public opinion in the 
country which is urging its adoption. In 
some instances, proponents frankly state 
that if war is the consequence of this 
new policy they are prepared to take it. 
But the vast majority assert it is the 
road to peace; and that the temporary 
impairment of our democracy is a use- 
ful price to pay for its ultimate salva- 
tion. That is where our fundamental 
difference of opinion stems. I utter the 
fervent prayer, Mr. President, that the 
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right side—in the light of yet unwritten 
history—shall win. I want ultimate vin- 
dication, Mr. President, not for my own, 
but for the congressional verdict. 

Before I proceed to my analysis, Sen- 
ators, let me briefly reach into the back- 
ground. I was originally opposed to the 
amendment of the Neutrality Act which 
had been overwhelmingly approved by 
Congress and the country at a time 
when we could deal objectively with the 
question of war. I earnestly felt at the 
time that our traditional neutrality was 
the appropriate and historic role for the 
United States; and that, in the net of 
things, it would be best for us and all 
concerned that one great, powerful, truly 
neutral voice should remain in free po- 
sition to seek the first appropriate mo- 
ment to call a rational truce in the 
ghastly business of murder and destruc- 
tion and to lead in reorganizing a peace- 
ful world. No one will ever know 
whether such opportunities might have 
been ours under that procedure. It is 
futile even to speculate. Perhaps it al- 
ways was. 

In any event, we departed from our 
statutory neutrality, though it was 
thrice asserted by act of Congress and 
by President Roosevelt’s approval. But 
we departed only under the most vehe- 
ment assurances of those who sponsored 
the departure that the purpose and ob- 
jective still was to keep us out of war 
and out of any hazards that would drag 
us in. Under prevailing belligerent con- 
ditions, the national policy thus neces- 
sarily became one which has come to be 
phrased “aid to the Allies” in general, 
and more particularly “aid to England” 
short of war. The Axis Powers subse- 
quently became so unspeakably ruthless 
in their emasculation of small, independ- 
ent countries—all of which, I may say 
at this point, must regain their inde- 
pendence in any just peace—that aid to 
the Allies soon became not only a fixed 
national policy but also the heartful as- 
piration of millions of our people. I 
may further interpolate, lest there be 
needless misunderstanding, that none 
among them is more irreconcilably op- 
posed to the un-Christian scourge of 
Hitlerism than am I; that none among 
them is more irreconcilably opposed to 
any form of dictatorship, either foreign 
or domestic, than am I; and that I go 
even farther than most of them in this 
attitude because I include Joe Stalin, 
Moscow, and communism upon my 
blacklist, and I would expect no possibil- 
ity of good from any expedient flirtation 
with these world revolutionists. 

Mr. President, I realize that Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address is dimmed in 
some particulars by the passage of time, 
although the Senate still thinks well 
enough of it to have it read in full on 
each birthday of the Father of his 
Country. When it is once more read next 
Saturday by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE], who 
has been assigned to this honorable task, 
I hope he will particularly linger on these 
two sentences— 


There can be no greater error than to expect 
or calculate upon real favors from nation to 
nation. It is an illusion which experience 
must cure, and which a just pride ought to 
discard, 
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That will be sound advice long after 
Hitler’s dream of world conquest has 
collapsed, and long after our own 
America has resumed her peaceful prog- 
ress toward a better and a happier 
democracy right here in our own United 
States. 

But let me resume the narrative. Hav- 
ing lost the battle of neutrality, I moved 
forward in cooperation with the will of 
the majority. I conceive that to be the 
American way. I supported—and I con- 
tinue to support—“aid to England”; and 
it entirely satisfies my heart because 
every beat of it is in sympathy with the 
intrepidity of these amazing Britons who 
glorify the finest traditions of free men. 
I feel similarly about the Greeks and the 
Chinese—as I did also about the Finns. 

I repeat that I moved forward in step 
with the new program—as I shall move 
with this when the issue is decided by 
democratic process. I do not believe in 
domestic divisions when we face the 
world. I completely concurred in the 
need for total national defense—rendered 
unanswerably necessary by the foreign 
policies which we thus embraced—if not 
by other elementary precautions which I 
endorse. I have voted for every defense- 
appropriation bill from that hour to this. 
I completely concurred in the policy of 
hemispherical defense under the Monroe 
Doctrine—which, by the way, insists just 
as sternly tlat we shall keep out of Eu- 
rope as that Europe shall keep out of the 
Americas. I emphatically concurred in 
the extension of this doctrine to include 
the Dominion of Canada which, from the 
standpoint of elementary geography, re- 
quires our total defense support as though 
it were an integral part of the United 
States. Indeed, my devotion to this ob- 
jective is one of the reasons why I con- 
tinue to maintain that we have no right— 
either for our own sake or for the sake of 


our friendly neighbors to the north—to 


strip ourselves of the minimum-defense 
potentialities upon which, in the final 
analysis, both of us might have to rely for 
the final defense of free civilization in 
this mad world. 

Well—we embarked upon this new 
policy. We became partisan nonbellig- 
erents. It was a doubtful role because it 
is hard to be half in and half out of a 
war. I confess that I once said that it 
was impossible—just as it is highly haz- 
ardous to go over Niagara Falls on the 
wishful theory that you can stop yourself 
halfway down. But all the time every- 
body in authority was saying that we 
must and should stop “short of war” it- 
self. “Aid to the Allies?” Yes; to the 
maximum extent that our gummed-up 
industrial production and our red-taped, 
muddled inconclusive governmental con- 
trols would permit. But always “short 
of war.” 

A Presidential campaign was fought 
out last fall—with both major candi- 
dates eager to aid the Allies but equally 
eager to prove that he would never, 
never, never permit America to reach an 
active foreign battle front. President 
Roosevelt was unequivocal in this dedi- 
cation. I quote him at Philadelphia on 
last October 24: 

I repeat again that I stand on the platform 
of our party: “We will not participate in 
foreign wars and we will not send our Army, 
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naval or air forces to fight in foreign lands 
outside of the Americas except in case of 
attack.” 


President Roosevelt won the election, 
and if he won any sure and certain man- 
date with it, it was a mandate to keep 
America out of this war. The press re- 
lease of last January 10, however, which 
officially heralded this pending bill said 
that it “simply translates into legislative 
form the policy of making this country 
the arsenal for the democracies, and seeks 
to carry out President Roosevelt’s pledge 
to these countries.” Undoubtedly it does 
that. But I am speaking first of the 
pledge which President Roosevelt and 
some of the rest of us in far humbler 
capacities made to the people of our own 
United States. It was to keep out of 
war—and the 1916 precedent, which 
scrapped a kindred promise within 6 
months, was expressly repudiated in 
advance. 

I regret that I have not once heard that 
preelection formula, “short of war,” 
from the Presidential lips in the last 3 
months, although the President, I add in 
fairness, constantly insists this is a pacific 
policy which we are now invited to em- 
brace. Many deeply believe that this is 
true, although I heard the Senate Cham- 
ber ring on yesterday, Mr. President, 
with promises of war and even potential 
threats of war. Equally I regret that 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, for 
collateral reasons which they conscien- 
tiously deem sufficient, have declined 
amendments to this bill—in keeping with 
these election pledges—which would as- 
sert that nothing herein contained shall 
authorize the use of our land and naval 
forces outside the Western Hemisphere 
except in our own possessions. Perhaps 
it would be needless, but this reassur- 
ance, poor though it be to the anxious 
mothers of America, would seem to be 
rather inexpensive at the mere cost of 
the few words necessary to reassert this 
purpose. Its absence may be too often 
interpreted as ominous. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to my own 
mandate—and I certainly have one from 
my own constituency in Michigan. Those 
who were defeated at the November polls 
may be free agents. Iam not. I was re- 
elected to the Senate on that same No- 
vember 5. I was explicit in my statement 
of my purposes on more than 200 hust- 
ings. I said: 

It is now clearly to America’s advantage 
that Britain should win this war. This will 
be a far safer world for us if Britain does win. 
I want Britain to win. I propose that Britain 
shall have maximum use of our defense pro- 
ductive capacities, limited only by three prop- 
ositions: 

First. We must not become a cobelligerent, 
because, if we do, we shall lose our own 
democracy almost overnight; and a two- 
ocean war, in our present state of unprepared- 
ness, would involve tragic consequences ahead 
of victory. 

Second. In aiding others we must not dis- 
sipate the essential nucleus of our own na- 
tional defense because America must survive 
regardless of who wins in Europe, Asia, or 
Africa. 

Third. We must not lose democracy at home 
in an effort to save it abroad. 


Those were my commitments. That is 
my position today. If I have a further 
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mandate, based on an issue clearly drawn 
in my campaign, it is to sustain the full 
spirit of the liberty-saving checks and 
balances in the Constitution of the 
United States. Those checks and bal- 
ances deny exclusive power to the Presi- 
dent over the destinies of our people. 
They require congressional partnership 
in vital decisions of state. It is the crux 
of our free system. It is our discrimina- 
tion between dictatorship and democracy. 
It is the priceless heritage of 150 years of 
American liberty. It was wholly gone 
under the terms and implications of this 
bill as originally presented in both 
branches of Congress. It is only partially 
retrieved under amendments thus far ac- 
cepted by the administration. We con- 
front a terrible emergency; yes. But the 
worst of the emergency, in my view, is 
the insinuating proposal that to keep 
others free, we must become less free our- 
selves. In my view, this so-called lend- 
ing-leasing bill not only invites us closer 
to the grim event of war itself—for rea- 
sons upon which I shall presently en- 
large—but it lends essential congres- 
sional prerogatives to the President and 
leases a new portion of the Constitution 
to the White House—and all unnecessary 
in order to aid England short of war. 
It is not embraced within my mandate. 
It will not proceed with my support, until 
the democratic process ordains otherwise. 

Let me repeat that this implies no lack 
of willingness—yea, of anxiety—to aid 
the Allies within the self-saving limita- 
tions heretofore defined; and only those 
critics in whom an obsession has over- 
come the power to think will read it 
otherwise. God knows it implies no hos- 
pitality to Hitlerism. Indeed, if the Axis 
Powers should so tragically misconstrue 
the attitude of those of us who take this 
position as being sympathetic with their 
bloody aims, they have but to defile the 
hem of Columbia’s garment to find all of 
us irresistibly upon the forward march— 
including war itself—to defend democ- 
racy in this New World. 

And now we come specifically to the bill 
itself. 

My greatest fundamental objection to 
it is that it invites and authorizes the 
President of the United States to enter 
the continental arena of “power poli- 
tics,” which has been the curse of the 
Old World and the cradle of its incessant 
wars for a thousand years, invites and 
authorizes him to become power politician 
No. 1 of this whole, mad world. 

I am not using the word “Politician” in 
the orthodox sense in which it is used in 
American politics. I am not using it in- 
vidiously; I am using it factually, to de- 
fine an administrator under the system 
of power politics which has made Europe 
what it is today and which has cursed 
Europe for a thousand years. I assert 
that an analysis of the bill, to which I 
shall now proceed, will make it perfectly 
clear that when these powers shall have 
been established and exercised the White 
House will have become G. H. Q. for the 
second World War. Let us see if that is 
not literally so. 

Oh, I am fully conscious of the fact that 
our constitutional theory of government 
commits exclusive control over foreign 
contacts and negotiations to the Presi- 
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dent, although foreign commitments be- 
long equally with Congress. But this pro- 
posed new power is vastly more. Nothing 
remotely like it exists anywhere on earth 
today unless it be in Rome, Moscow, or 
Berlin. 

This bill hands the President $1,300,- 
000,000 of our existing Army and Navy 
and air equipment—with the knock-down 
values, by the way, to be fixed by him. 
It hands him all the future appropria- 
tions to be made by Congress under the 
terms of this bill, and this evidently 
means more than $7,000,000,000, because 
the administration rejected a House 
amendment to put the ceiling at least 
temporarily at that point. It hands him 
all these vital American resources— 
$1,300,000,000 worth in one instance and 
$7,000,000,000 minimum in the other—plus 
the authority to purchase or manufac- 
ture or “otherwise procure” war supplies, 
as he sees fit, either at home or abroad— 
and that phrase “otherwise procure” 
might mean many sinister things under 
the broad legal interpretations which the 
Department of Justice promptly provides 
these days upon request. He can lease 
these resources or lend them or give them 
away on whatever terms may suit his 
fancy. He is almoner and armorer to the 
world. 

Then this bill says to the President: 
“Solely in your own discretion and solely 
on your own authority you pick our allies 
and our enemies anywhere you please all 
round the globe; you reward them as you 
personally may wish out of this vast res- 
ervoir of our own hard-pressed resources; 
you bid as you please for whatever alli- 
ances you see fit; you underwrite the wars 
of others as your wisdom indicates to be 
essential to our own defense; you make 
whatever undeclared wars you please, so 
long as you think it comports with our 
defense necessity. You may make the 
decision. You do it all. And all that Con- 
gress humbly and most respectfully re- 
quests is that you tell us once every 90 
days what is going on—and you need not 
do even that if you deem it incompatible 
with the public welfare.” 

I suppose, under the theory of the 
thing, and under the expansion of the 
prospectus as seen by the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], if it 
should come true, in some one of the 
90-day periods we might receive our re- 
port, and it would merely say, “Gentle- 
men, you may not know it, but you are 
at war.” 

Aid to Britain? Where does this bill 
say anything about aid to Britain? It is 
aid to anybody the President may nomi- 
nate for his martial bounty. Yes; and as 
for Britain, she herself ceases to be a 
free agent—and this is most important— 
in the choice and purchase of her Ameri- 
can supplies. She may still ask for what 
she wants; but what she gets is solely and 
entirely the fruit of Presidential discre- 
tion. She just stands in line, hat in hand, 
with all the rest. Everything all flows 
hereafter through omnipotent Presiden- 
tial hands. He writes the ticket for the 
whole round earth. When he writes it he 
controls war strategy everywhere. 

Secretary of War Stimson, testifying 
before the House committee, specifically 
said that the bill includes within it an 
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inevitable influence “to determine the 
general strategy,” and that it contains 
within it “power to decide on strategy to 
defeat the Axis Powers.” 

Mr. President, this is a new role for 
America, a complete departure from his- 
tory and traditions. But, most impor- 
tant of all, America accepts a responsi- 
bility not only for what happens here but 
for what happens wherever this war is 
raging anywhere around the world. It 
accepts an American responsibility from 
which we can never depart when once 
we have embraced it. The world’s power 
politician No. 1 is created by this bill. 
Not even Jove, with his monopoly of 
lightning bolts, was more powerful on 
Mount Olympus. 

Yet great as is this power, it is not so 
great as was originally sought, because 
there are gestures of casual restraint in 
two appeasing amendments; but the fact 
that even greater powers than those now 
granted were denied is small consolation, 
since the original quest confesses the 
boundless limits of the purposes which 
this bill approves. It virtually turns over 
the purse and sword not only of America 
but wherever there is a belligerent fight- 
ing this battle which we call the battle 
for democracy. From the hour when this 
bill is approved, here on Pennsylvania 
Avenue is the heart and center of the 
wars of the world. 

When we ask, “Why may we not name 
the countries for which we intend this 
aid?” we are answered, “Because, over- 
night, the theater of war may spread, 
and the President must be free to spread 
with it.” This is a license to arm half or 
more of the earth out of our arsenals—at 
a moment of grave danger, when we have 
not yet been able adequately even to arm 
ourselves. And arming the world is but 
a short step from attempting to police it. 
Why, we may even find ourselves arming 
Russia, in the name of aiding democ- 
racy—God save the mark—if she tempo- 
rarily leans our way; just as we flung an 
orchid to Moscow 3 weeks ago when we 
lifted our “moral embargo” against Rus- 
sia, although our State Department has 
charged Russia with “flagrant violation 
of her pledge with respect to noninter- 
ference in our internal affairs,” and 
although we are the only country in the 
Western Hemisphere which accords her 
the sanctuary of official recognition. 
Yes; and the suggested further limitation 
on this supreme Presidential power con- 
cerning which I have read in the news- 
papers, as embraced within a possible 
amendment which might be offered, ac- 
ceptable to the administration—the fur- 
ther limitation, namely, that this power 
shall be exercised only in behalf of the 
“victims of aggression”—discloses its own 
impotence when we recall how every ty- 
rant thus identifies himself. Russia said 
brave little Finland was the aggressor. 
Mussolini said likewise of the Ethio- 
pians. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that we 
keep the American way of democracy or 
the spirit of constitutional government 
when we thus transfer vast resources to 
the sole bounty of the President to roam 
a war-torn world and to reward whatever 
alien nation he may please, in whatever 
way he pleases, for whatever war action 
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he deems ultimately helpful to the de- 
fense of the United States. Furthermore, 
I reject and deny the novel doctrine im- 
plicit in this new philosophy—a doctrine 
denied by a century and a half of our 
forward-marching history—that our 
American defense is thus at the mercy of 
any such far-flung manipulation of 
power politics in the Old World. I simply 
cannot accept the novel theory that our 
safety and our peace and happiness re- 
quire of us that we shall make our White 
House the war capital of half the earth 
or more, and our President the No. 1 
power politician of the world. I do not 
believe it contributes to our peace. I do 
not believe it defines our appropriate role 
in World War No. 2. 

America has not risen to her eminence 
by mingling her destiny with that of 
Occident or Orient. America has come 
to her glories of progress and of peace 
by standing her own ground. There may 
be no such thing as isolation left in this 
fore-shortened world; but there still is 
such a thing as relative detachment and 
magnificent independence. Relatively, 
these are still our assets, however much 
they may be depreciated. Europe, on 
the other hand, has shaken to the tread 
of marching armies, and, more recently, 
to the shadows of armadas in the sky, 
since the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, because it has languished 
in the ebb and flow of racial rivalries and 
sectional appetites, all expressed in a 
pursuit of the balance of power—power 
politics. We took quite a fling at it our- 
selves 23 years ago—and failed. We shall 
always fail in such concerns. The nearer 
we get to it, the farther we shall always 
be away from peace. In the present in- 
stance, the farther we shall be away from 
peace and also the farther we shall be 
away from our own precious democracy. 
And I am unable to see why aid to 
Britain, which is a comparatively plain 
and specific thing—which can be af- 
forded by plain and specific grant, and 
vhich in all human probability could 
go through Congress by almost unani- 
mous vote in 48 hours—must be wrapped 
up with any such limitless excursion into 
realms, I say it with a great respect, 
which not even Don Quixote would have 
dared envision. 

It is not enough to say that sinister 
things would not occur. This a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men. It is enough 
to say they could occur. And they could 
occur to our everlasting damage. No 
such surrender of American democracy 
is necessary in order to render aid to 
the Allies. We do not have to go totali- 
tarian ourselves. No such surrender 
comports with the democratic ideal any- 
where. It is the sort of formula by which 
the French Chamber of Deputies and the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies and the 
German Reichstag committed suicide. It 
is not the formula of Britain herself or 
of any of her dominions. Indeed, it is 
repugnant to every ideal for which we 
presumably are being mobilized. 

When the president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, testifying for the bill before our 
Senate committee, was pressed for an 
identification of its immediate advan- 
tages to Britain—and that is the thing 
with which we are all concerned—about 
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all he could say was that it will facili- 
tate the flow of defense material by co- 
ordinating all power in the Presidency. 
But the fact is that when Mr. Knudsen, 
who is held responsible for delivering the 
goods in connection with this phase of 
the problem, appeared before the House 
committee, and when he was asked: 

You have sufficient power now to coordinate 
the procurement of material?— 


He answered: 
Yes, 


The power to coordinate and the power 
to control priorities already exist. They 
have but to be used. These boundless 
new powers are as needless as they are 
dangerous. 

Oh, yes; the bill has been usefully 
trimmed, here and there, to circumscribe 
some of the amazing latitudes which it 
originally contained, and I am thankful 
even for small life preservers. But no 
one can deny that in many aspects it still 
remains a wide-open bill; and in as- 
sessing the possible uses of these remain- 
ing powers I cannot forget what was 
sought in the original text. I cannot 
forget that it implements the President’s 
fireside chat and his message to the Con- 
gress in which he addressed himself to 
the establishment of our freedoms 
“everywhere in the world.” I cannot 
forget these things when I contemplate 
this draft upon our resources, present 
and prospective, to be used by the Presi- 
dent, solely in his own discretion, to 
enter power politics all around the globe. 
I do not impugn his motives. I attribute 
all conscience and patriotism to his con- 
templations. But I cannot escape the 
conviction that this is too much power 
for any one man to have in a democracy 
of 130,000,000 people, and that it invites 
commitments, complications, and in- 
volvements which may too easily—and 
no matter how unpremeditatedly—rush 
us toward disaster. I cannot escape the 
conviction that this is the complete nega- 
tion of standard, traditional, and life- 
saving foreign policy for 150 years of the 
Republic’s existence. 

I know it is said we might better have 
Roosevelt for a temporary dictator than 
to have Hitler for a permanent one. Mr. 
President, I do not believe that either is 
necessary. As for the former, I concede 
the need for substantial elasticity in ex- 
ecutive authority to meet the ever- 
shifting, new techniques of modern war; 
and I will grant it. But I do not for an 
instant concede that this elasticity needs 
extend to fundamental decisions affect- 
ing the very life of the Republic itself; 
that it needs to contemplate today, while 
we are still at peace, for the present 
President of the United States greater 
powers than Wilson, at war, had in 1917- 
18 or that Churchill, at war, has in 1941. 
As for a Hitler control of the United 
States, I confess it is wholly beyond the 
boundaries of my imagination, This is a 
point at which I would readily apply a 
very famous Presidential epigram: “The 
only thing we need to fear is fear itself.” 
It seems to me that the whole weight of 
the testimony rejects the possibility of 
American invasion—ever—under any cir- 
cumstances. Certainly this will be true 
if we swiftly arm ourselves, in two oceans, 
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against any such remote contingency 
and if we do not rely too much upon other% 
to do our fighting for us. But if this is not 
true, and there is an American danger 
of ultimate invasion by Hitler either 
directly or through our hemispherical 
outposts in South America—then the 
greater becomes our own necessity to 
maintain the essential physical defense 
facilities with which to meet such a chal- 
lenge upon our own responsibility. 

This leads me to my second funda- 
mental objection to this bill. Everyone 
admits that it is a matter of all-control- 
ling judgment how much of our defense 
equipment—our ships, our guns, our 
planes—shall go abroad and how much 
shall stay at home. I believe the Presi- 
dent once said, for example, that the 
division of planes should be on a 50-50 
basis. I believe, however, that our re- 
cent division has been running more 
nearly 90-10—the 10 for us. Spokesmen 
for the Navy Department said last June 
they could not spare destroyers. A 
month later 50 destroyers were traded 
for naval-base leases. Last week one of 
our very able clipper ambassadors—and 
I speak of him with great respect—sug- 
gested that our immediate contribution 
to Britain should be from 5 to 10 de- 
stroyers a month. He intimated that he 
had highest authority for the feasibility 
of his suggestion. But he was followed 
within 24 hours by a sharp statement 
from our Secretary of the Navy that no 
destroyers whatever can be spared. 
Then his statement was swiftly followed 
by a White House luncheon concerning 
the outcome of which we are not advised. 
I am simply illustrating the wide range 
of opinions which may be involved in 
this vital matter of judgment as to where 
we shall draw the line in depleting our 
own defense resources to build up the 
resources of an ally. 

For the citizen who takes the risk-all 
attitude toward British aid—an attitude 
which, consciously or otherwise, contem- 
plates that America stands or falls on the 
destiny of things in the English Chan- 
nel—the answer to this perplexity which 
I have propounded is easy. He promptly 
resolves the answer in behalf of Brit- 
ain. But I do not believe that is 
the predominating American attitude, 
regardless of our overwhelming sympathy 
for the present British cause, and regard- 
less of our anxiety to see Britain win. 
Such an attitude could have but one logi- 
cal climax, namely, full entry of Amer- 
ica into the European war, materials, 
men, and money, if necessary to a British 
victory. This is the attitude of some. 
But I repeat that I do not believe this is 
the dominant American purpose, despite 
the willingness of some to go so far; and 
I want to add, Mr. President, with all the 
earnestness at my command, that nothing 
could be more recklessly cruel than to per- 
mit these brave Britons to rely upon an 
ultimate expectation which we are not 
prepared to fulfill, We must not, above 
all things, “keep the word of promise to 
the ear and break it to the hope.” 

And for an America which does not 
propose to go thus far, the question, How 
much shall we send abroad? is a life-line 
question. This bill commits the answer 
to one man—the President of the United 
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States. I do not believe it is wise or safe 
to commit it to one man, even though he 
be the President of the United States, 
particularly when this President has from 
us a roving commission to pick out friends 
and enemies wherever he may please all 
round the globe. 

The amended bill confesses the validity 
of this challenge, but meets it with a 
futile gesture. It instructs the President 
to consult his Chief of Staff and his Chief 
of Naval Operations before he parts with 
our defense equipment. That is all. He 
just consults. He talks it over, with his 
own military and naval subordinates, 
whose commissions, the extent of whose 
Official life, is entirely, s@lely, completely, 
and exclusively dependent upon his will. 
If their expert judgment disagrees and 
is overruled, no one is the wiser. The 
utter minimum of protection, it seems to 
me, would be to require, as we have done 
in other laws, that the President cannot 
invade our own essential defense equip- 
ment unless the Chief of Staff or the 
Chief of Naval Operations certifies that 
the loss of the equipment does not dissi- 
pate the essential nucleus of our own de- 
fense requirements. But an amendment, 
serving this minimum precaution, just 
this minimum precaution, Mr. President, 
has been rejected by the House and by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. I 
frankly do not like the implication. At 
long last we may have to defend Amer- 
ica by defending America. From my 
viewpoint we dare not ignore that 
Armageddon. 

Admitting that aid to Britain may be 
the greatest and most effective aid to 
American defense at the moment, the 
cold, hard, brutal fact—however unpleas- 
ant—remains that we have no right to 
base our program on the convenient 
assumption that even with our aid Britain 
cannot lose. Personally I do not believe 
they will lose. Personally I hope they do 
not lose. But I dare not leave my country 
and my continent and my hemisphere at 
the mercy of wishful thinking no matter 
how heartful, nor at the mercy of specula- 
tion no matter how persuasive. America 
must be prepared to implement her New 
World responsibilities no matter who 
wins in Europe, Asia, or Africa. This 
land of ours might become the final sanc- 
tuary of enlightened civilization. We 
cannot defend it with American muni- 
tions that have been sent to our friends 
abroad—particularly if those American 
munitions have fallen into the hands of 
our enemies. If that cataclysmic hour of 
battle ever strikes us, it will not be enough 
to have planes and guns and powder 
either “on order” or on “lease.” They 
will have to be on hand. 

I have voted to reenunciate the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. I have voted to challenge 
the world in behalf of democracy in 
North, Central, and South America. I 
intend to give that challenge more than 
lip service. For example, I think that 
the security of Canada—I say it again 
and again—is just as essential to us as is 
the security of our own United States 
because the two are separated only by an 
invisible line. The invasion of Canada 
would be a far more intimate threat to my 
section of America than even the invasion 
of Texas or California. Detroit cannot 
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wait for an enemy to reach Windsor be- 
fore it starts to shoot. But it must have 
something to shoot and something to 
shoot with. I repeat, therefore, that we 
dare not dissipate the essential nucleus 
of our own defense. This is a matter of 
judgment; as a matter of fact it is just 
as much a matter for congressional con- 
trol as are the original decisions creating 
our defense facilities in the first in- 
stance—and no one would think of dele- 
gating that responsibility elsewhere. 
How much of our production may pru- 
dently be allocated to Britain or to 
Greece or to China or to any of the other 
foreign countries which the President 
may put upon his favored list? How 
much must we retain as an irreducible 
minimum? I am sorry but it is not 
enough for me to hear the answer, “Give 
the Allies all they need to win if possible.” 
My answer must be, “Save enough for 
America so America is safe.” 

The whole impetus and implication of 
this new policy is to defend America 
abroad. I accept the thesis that there is, 
today, powerfully much that we can do 
to defend America abroad. Let us do it 
as effectively and as fully as our own situ- 
ation will permit. But I resist the thesis 
that this is paramount to defending 
America at home. The two objectives 
must be parallel. The discriminating de- 
cision—since it may prove to be a life- 
and-death decision for us—should be the 
decision of our whole Government, and 
not the sole decision of him who, under 
the terms of this bill becomes head 
armorer to all the world. 

I remind the Senate of the unanimous 
statement of its own Military Affairs 
Committee on May 15, 1940: 

These are not my words, Mr. President. 
These are the words of our own Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, submitted 
without dissent only 9 months ago: 

Why not face the basic military and eco- 
nomic fact that it is not within our power 
or means to create military or naval establish- 
ments of sufficient strength to police the 
world, but that it is within our power and 
means to prevent others from transporting 
their wars to this hemisphere? 


The unanimous Senate Military Affairs 
Committee speaking, Mr. President: 

Why not face the fact that American armed 
forces cannot force permanent peace on a 
warring world, but that we can maintain 
peace in our own part of the world? 

In doing this we need not shut ourselves 
off from contacts with other nations, but we 
can and should command the seas and air- 
ways which are the medium of those contacts. 


The truth of the whole matter seems to 
be that aid to Britain, as well as aid to 
America, is fundamentally a matter of 
industrial production within the United 
States if we are stopping short of war. 
It must be big enough and swift enough 
to serve both ends. No new legislation is 
necessary in this field. Unless we shall 
invade our naval resources in a fashion 
which our own naval experts resist as 
dangerous; unless, for example, we shall 
send more than 95 percent of our air pro- 
duction to our friends abroad, and the 
final 5 percent could scarcely be conclu- 
sive; there is nothing in this bill which 
can possibly aid England in the approach- 
ing period of her immediate crisis. There 
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is nothing that can aid her ultimately— 
short of war—except credits or gifts. 
Either one can be provided in a single- 
sentence amendment to the Neutrality 
Act which I dare to prophesy could be 
passed in 48 hours. There is no need for 
us to go totalitarian in order to accom- 
plish this result. I will support either of 
the methods of loan or gift. But as be- 
tween the two, I prefer gifts, because 
there is something abhorrent to me in the 
idea that we are buying time—to use the 
expression of the Secretary of War—for 
ourselves at the expense of British sacri- 
fice. Buying time! That is a patheti- 
cally poor way in which to take the dollar 
sign off of our British relationships—as 
the President has expressed it. No, Mr. 
President; if it is true that we are buying 
time, let us pay for it in cash. 

As for the details of this pending bill, 
Mr. President, I am far less interested in 
them than in these fundamental phil- 
osophies and trends to which I have ad- 
verted. But, in some aspects, the details 
are not without significance. 

In my view, this is still a blank check 
so far as the American taxpayer is con- 
cerned. True there must be additional 
congressional action before the Presi- 
dent can give away more than $1,300,- 
000,000 of our defense equipment. 
True, there must be additional congres- 
sional action before new appropriations 
and authorizations can be made avail- 
able to his international largesse. But 
the fact remains that there is still no 
limit—no ceiling—in the bill; and every 
effort to create one is successfully re- 
sisted. It can be anything in the final 
grand sum total that isstruck. It can be 
the $7,000,000,000 which the Treasury 
seems to calculate when it puts our na- 
tional debt limit at sixty-five billions for 
the next 18 months. It can be infinitely 
more. In my view, amendments requir- 
ing congressional action on new appro- 
priations and new authorizations are 
more apparent than real in their effect 
because, in my view, the congressional 
majority which approves this bill and 
thus instructs the President to launch 
upon this new foreign policy of a limit- 
less underwriting of the war bills of other 
lands, is morally and politically bound to 
act hereafter in substantial accord with 
Presidential request and recommenda- 
tion—and I have little doubt it will. 
Surely we do not intend to authorize a 
policy which we shall subsequently de- 
cline to implement. It is an “all-out” 
policy; and it requires an “all-out” ex- 
penditure. It is blank-check power; 
and, unless it is a sham and a delusion, 
it thus becomes a blank-check invest- 
ment on our part in the war vicissitudes 
of every land on earth which the Presi- 
dent, in his sole discretion, deems useful 
to our defense. 

One does not stop to count the cost, 
Mr. President, when the defense of 
America is at stake; but the maintenance 
of a sound public credit is the first line of 
American national defense. It has al- 
ready been severely strained by 11 con- 
secutive years of heavy-deficit spending. 
It will be shocked again by $28,000,000,000 
of additional defense deficits before the 
end of the next fiscal year for our own 
defense purposes. It is an extremely 
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practical question—which no amount of 
wishful thinking can avoid—how much 
more this first line of American 
national defense can stand. If the 
“blank check” proves to be big enough 
it can undermine us at home beyond any 
possibility of compensatory salvation 
abroad. It is not prudent to proceed in 
reckless disregard of simple mathemat- 
ics. Neither is it necessary, because this 
Congress—this highly responsive Con- 
gress, to put it mildly—is here to legis- 
late again and again and again if a 
presently established authorization limit 
proves inadequate. Yet we are told that 
there can be no boundaries. The sky 
must be the limit. With great respect 
for others, I am bound to say that my 
own sense of responsibility to our first 
line of American defense, to wit, a sound 
public credit, does not permit me to ap- 
prove any such limitable formula. 

This should be added. Despite the 
easy philosophy that American resources 
are without limit—and that assumption 
is highly popular today—the fact is they 
are not. Even though we disregard the 
fiscal factor—which we have already 
done too long—there is a physical factor. 
Our willingness to arm the earth is lim- 
ited by our ability to provide the muni- 
tions to arm the earth. Not many weeks 
ago we granted a new credit of $100,- 
000,000 to China. This is what the news- 
papers said a few days later: 

The Chinese, in desperate need of planes 
and field pieces for the conduct of their war 
against Japan, are now unable to buy a sin- 
gle bomber or gun in this country, it was 
learned today, although the Federal Govern- 
ment is ready to hand them a $100,000,000 
credit if they can find some way to spend it 
on American-made war materials. 


In other words, Mr. President, it is 
one thing to promise grandiloquently 
that we shall become the arsenal of 
the democracies—and I add the Presi- 
dential phrase “everywhere in the world.” 
But it is quite a different thing to deliver 
the goods. There is a thrill in magnifi- 
cent pretensions. But there can be cruel 
disillusionment in their collapse. The 
whole theory of this bill—in the magni- 
tude of its aspirations—is impractical. It 
leaps beyond the boundaries of reason. 
In all earnestness I ask: Just how many 
nations can we arm, when thus far we 
have been unable even to adequately arm 
ourselves? Why fool ourselves, or any- 
body else, at such a desperately critical 
hour? It would be a tragic species of 
deception. 

Another detail. I have said that I 
believe this bill swings us closer to war 
itself. For example, it permits belliger- 
ent navies to use our ports. The prelim- 
inary press release, introducing the bill 
to us, frankly said so. 

It could conceivably mean, for example, 
that the British battleship Renown could be 
repaired in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

If that would not invite Axis subma- 
rines into the Hudson River, and Axis 
mines off Sandy Hook, and Axis wings 
over New York City—and if it would not 
invite their repulse by our own Army 
and our own Navy—then I do not under- 
stand the simplest reactions of cause and 
effect. Unless we conclude to go openly 
to war ourselves, and unless all thought 
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of staying out of actual war has been 
Abandoned, I can conceive of no more 
provocative action on our part. Better, 
it seems to me, to go openly to war at 
once, and give ourselves the protection 
of resultant vigilance, than to literally 
ask for these belligerent attacks upon 
us. We have been denied an amend- 
ment to shut off the particular hazard 
to which I have just referred. The de- 
nial brings the hazard just that much 
closer. 

I am opposed to any of these policies, 
Mr. President, which would needlessly 
threaten to drag us into war, when we 
are still officially saying that we intend 
to stop “short of war“ and when this 
very legislation is being labeled peace.“ 
I freely concede that our whole status 
today is precarious, but that is no reason 
why we should make it more so. Yes; 
the ice is thin at best. We chose thin 
ice when we abandoned neutrality. We 
chose the risk. We have taken the risk 
ever since. Indeed, speaking frankly, 
we have probably already transferred to 
the Axis Powers the decision as to 
whether they will make active belliger- 
ents of us. Regardless of overt acts and 
regardless of so-called international law, 
Hitler would attack us whenever he 
thought it to his advantage. He re- 
quires no excuse. He would attack 
without excuse. This is one of the 
powerful reasons why a so-called non- 
interventionist like myself freely con- 
cedes that this will be an infinitely safer 
world for us if Britain wins. It is the 
reason why even an average noninter- 
ventionist, in the light of Hitler’s record 
and Mussolini’s record and Japan's 
record in the last 18 months, goes along 
wholeheartedly with the idea of “aid 
to the Allies” within self-preserving lim- 
itations. No; when I speak of policies 
that would needlessly drag us into this 
war, which is to say, would precipitate us 
into it, I am not speaking of our inter- 
national engagements, although I could 
wish that some great power might keep 
these lamps trimmed and burning. I 
certainly am not speaking of threats 
that may be hurled at us—as in the 
Axis challenge of last fall—in an effort 
to coerce us by intimidation. Intimida- 
tion acts adversely upon us. I am 
speaking, rather, of policies which would 
needlessly be likely to expose us to phys- 
ical attack which could be met only by 
armed resistance, thus precipitating war. 
I find such exposure in this bill. I can- 
not approve. I repeat that if we are 
going to war—which God forbid—I 
would go all the way to war, deliberately 
conscious of our decision, and not drift 
in or back in, deliberately pretending to 
be unconscious of anything but peace in 
our hearts. 

I confess, in this connection, that I 
do not like the serial implications in 
Dr. Gallup’s famous polls. His referen- 
dum questions, leading ever closer to the 
issue of war itself, have been sort of a 
barometer that registers our inclinations, 
I confess that I do not like the question 
he asked the same week, by mere coinci- 
dence, that this bill was reported. He 
asked whether our people do not think 
it would now be a good idea for us to 
begin trying regular black-outs in our 
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American cities. Mr. President, I am no 
pacifist. I have not a drop of pacifist 
blood in my veins. I have always 
preached preparedness. I would never 
hesitate even at war itself to defend 
America in the Americas. But I hope 
Dr. Gallup is not too logical in his 
sequences when he thinks the time has 
come to accustom our people to black- 
outs. 

If we enter this war, or if we drift into 
it, it will be a two-ocean war. We can do 
it if we must; and there is no doubt in my 
mind, given a reasonable share of our own 
defense production, that we can win, no 
matter what the combination against us. 
But it will change the whole psychology 
of the American people overnight. There 
will arise an immediate American de- 
mand for the swiftest possible concentra- 
tion of American defense resources in our 
own behalf which, mark you, will tend to 
defeat the whole purpose of this entire 
pending enterprise, namely “aid to Eng- 
land.” 

The moment we are in this war the 
cry of “America first” will take on new 
and grim authority. The objectives to 
which this bill’s new foreign policy is 
openly dedicated, in behalf of the world’s 
so-called democracies, will be worse, 
rather than better off when it collides 
with that American emotion. Meanwhile, 
our own democracy will disappear over- 
night. We shall plunge into debts piled 
upon debts—to the very rims of bank- 
ruptcy. The pleasant idea that we will 
not send our boys to fight in foreign lands 
will go the way of its associated promise 
that our efforts would stop short of war. 
It will have to go. When we enter a trans- 
oceanic war, we dedicate our total re- 
sources to a transoceanic victory. We 
shall do what we have to do to win. We 
shall face all the penalties and casualties 
of war. It may be a short war. But, 
with the whole world finally caught up in 
this conflagration, it is more likely to be 
along war. It might be a very long war 
if we shall not stop short of the world 
millennium which the President has en- 
visioned “within our time and genera- 
tion.” We are not adequately prepared 
for such a war. We do not want such a 
war—and every popular poll proves it. 
Not even the unanticipated defeat of 
England would justify such a war. It 
would be the blackest and the most need- 
less calamity in the whole story of Amer- 
ican history. I completely agree with 
President Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago when he says: 

We have a chance to help humanity if we 
do not get into this war; if we do go in, we 
have no chance at all. 


Therefore, from my viewpoint, the first 
and controlling boundary upon any ac- 
tion America takes must be, if possible, to 
stop short of active belligerency. The 
first and controlling boundary is the 
pledge of both great American political 
parties—a pledge not yet 90 days old 
that we shall stay out of this war unless 
attacked. 

This brings me straight back, Mr. 
President, to the fundamental trends in- 
volved in the creation of the new foreign 
policy which this bill, in its lengthened 
shadow, envisions. It invites a state- 
ment of my own affirmative position. 


- allies. 
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There have been violent clashes of 
opinion over what our American course 
should be. There are earnest groups, 
speaking through vociferous advocates, 
who cling to extreme positions—at one 
extreme, those who would risk our whole 
American destiny upon the outcome of 
the battle of England and stand or fall 
with her—at the other extreme, those 
who would risk complete disassociation 
from all of these alien factors outside of 
the Americas and stand or fall exclusively 
upon the basis of our own sufficiency. 
On the one hand, there are those who 
think a victorious Hitler would miracu- 
lously leap 3,000 miles of ocean and 
shortly march up Pennsylvania Avenue, 
in Washington, D. C. On the other 
hand, there are those who think a victo- 
rious Hitler would be so busy with his 
promiscuous inheritance and so far re- 
mote that we need not bother our heads 
about his subsequent menace to America. 


If I had to choose One extreme or the 
other, I should choose to stand upon our 
own relative sufficiency, believing, as I 
do, that our basic objective must ever be 
that America can and shall survive, no 
matter what happens on other conti- 
nents. But I deny that our choice is con- 
fined to these extremes and I reject them 
both. In the face of the trends upon 
which we are already irrevocably em- 
barked, and which we deliberately chose 
when we changed our neutrality laws: 
and in the light of the open threat which 
the Axis Powers flung at us in their 
three-way challenge of last fall; andina 
realistic assessment of things as they 
now are in this cruel world; and in com- 
plete sympathy with the dominant emo- 
tions of the American people; I deeply 
believe that our wise, our safe, our pru- 
dent, our patriotic course lies along a 
middle highway of common sense which 
bisects these extremes. 

I accept the thesis that we shall furnish 
maximum material aid to Britain and her 
But I do not accept the thesis 
that we shall veer toward belligerency 
ourselves, or that we shall threaten the 
essential nucleus of our own defense. 

I accept the thesis that we must now 
subordinate our ordinary routines to the 
maximum production of defense com- 
modities for ourselves and for this “ar- 
senal of the democracies.” But I do not 
accept the thesis that the latter shall take 
precedence over the former. 

I accept the thesis that when her dollar 
exchange is exhausted here, Britain shall 
have loans or gifts. But I do not accept 
the thesis that the only way to achieve 
these ends is to let one man—though ad- 
mittedly he be ever so great a man—have 
sole and exclusive power to nominate who 
shall be our international friends and who 
shall be our international foes, and what 
we shall do to help the ones, and what we 
shall do to punish the others, and what 
shall become of a vast store of our own 
existing defense facilities. 

I accept the purported objectives of this 
bill as asserted by its proponents— 
namely, that it seeks our peace through 
safe aid to others. But I do not accept 
the bill itself because, for the reasons re- 
peatedly given heretofore, I cannot es- 
cape the conviction that it wholly belies 
its own promises and pretensions, 
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If we shall stop short of the arena of 
war itself, there is precious little in this 
bill which can aid England in her ap- 
proaching crisis. If we shall not stop 
short of war, Congress should say so di- 
rectly on its own constitutional responsi- 
bility. 

If we shall stop short of war, there is 
precious little in this bill for Britain save 
loans or gifts—and those could be pro- 
vided in a single sentence amendment to 
the Neutrality Act, and I will support it, 
and I believe it would pass Congress 
almost unanimously in 48 hours. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that I com- 
mend the middle ground—and we could 
have unity upon that middle ground in 
the twinkling of an eye. That middle 
ground is bounded, (1) by the solemn 
pledge to America that we will not par- 
ticipate in foreign wars unless attacked”; 
(2) by the inevitably implied corollary 
that we will avoid policies that could 
literally ask for our direct involvement; 
(3) by maximum productive “aid to the 
Allies” which does not dissipate the es- 
sential nucleus of our own defense with 
which to make good on our promise to 
defend this western world—Canada pri- 
marily intended—and with which to face 
our own potential enemies in two oceans; 
and (4) by the fullest possible constitu- 
tional cooperation of the whole Govern- 
ment, including direct congressional ac- 
tion, in those momentous, major decisions 
which, in effect, will determine the peace 
and security of 130,000,000 people for 
years to come. 

Mr. President, I have never faced an 
issue which has disturbed me, in mind 
and soul, more than this one. I say, at 
the end as I said in the beginning, that 
no one of us may be sure that he is right 
in decisions that must be taken in the 
midst of such cataclysm. I envy those 
who know that they know—though their 
assurance fails to validate to me the 
pontifical conclusions they announce, In 
such a situation it seems unescapably 
plain to me that there is greatest safety 
for our own America in leaning upon the 
consensus of many minds rather than 
upon just one. This, indeed, is the 
American constitutional theory and sys- 
tem.. Dictators may be more expeditious. 
But the democratic process is the safer 
one. I do not believe we need desert it in 
any substantial particular in order to give 
effective aid to Britain short of war, or 
in order to make ourselves impregnable 
regardless of vicissitudes abroad. As the 
situation has developed, I believe we can 
substantially, aye, vitally, defend our- 
selves by proxy in other embattled lands. 
But, basically, I believe we must subordi- 
nate all else to the proposition that we 
defend America by defending America 
right here at home. I believe it was 
Paul, writing to Timothy, who said: 

But if any provide not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. 


I freely concede that isolation—that 
much-bandied and abused word—is im- 
possible in this foreshortened world. We 
cannot escape world repercussions, 
though we can be more nearly self- 
contained than any other nation on earth. 
I would face these world facts candidly. 
So far as possible, I would make the Mon- 
roe Doctrine a spiritual and an economic 
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as well as a political reality, emphatically 
including Canada. I would fully recog- 
nize—since this is our chosen course— 
that a victory for Britain and her allies 
is to our immense advantage, and I would 
contribute to it, through direct congres- 
sional action, within the limits I have 
prescribed. But I would not proceed on 
the theory that if England falls, we fall, 
too. Despite our fervent hopes for her, 
I would not encourage England, magnifi- 
cent exemplar of Anglo-Saxon fortitude, 
to believe that such is our commitment. 
I would proceed on the theory that Amer- 
ica, after sending material aid to those 
who sustain our point of view, survives 
no matter what happens across any seas, 
and I would prepare accordingly. It is 
my firm faith that this can be done. I 
would nos give up democracy at home in 
an effort to save it abroad. 

Mr. President, I cannot strip from my 
mind the memory of the most prophetic 
cartoon that ever appeared in print. It 
was in the London Chronicle the day 
after Versailles. Lloyd George and Clem- 
enceau and Orlando and Wilson were 
coming from the great hall with the new 
treaty in their hands. Half hidden be- 
hind one of the great pillars was a timid 
little child, labeled, “The class of 1940.” 
And the title of the cartoon was, “I 
Thought I Heard a Child Crying.” 

The cartoon came true. Children have 
been crying ever since. We hear them, 
and our hearts respond. “The class of 
1940” is on the march. I hope and pray 
that the cries of the children of America 
may never need to greet the passage of 
this bill. But whatever course we take, 
when the die is cast, it must be as a 
united, indomitable, invincible America. 
{Manifestations of applause in the gal- 
leries.] 

Mr. NYE obtained the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Gerry Murray 
Aiken Gillette Norris 
Austin Glass Nye 

Bailey Green O'Mahoney 
Ball Guffey Overton 
Bankhead Gurney Pepper 
Barbour Radcliffe 
Barkley Hatch Reynolds 
Bilbo Hayden Russell 
Bone Herring Schwartz 
Brewster Hill Sheppard 
Brooks Holman Shipstead 
Brown es Smathers 
Bulow Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Bunker Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Burton Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Byrnes Langer Tobey 
Capper Lee 

Cara’ Lodge Tunnell 
Chandler Lucas Ty 

Chavez McCarran Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McFarland Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo McKellar Wallgren 
Connally McNary Walsh 
Danaher Maloney Wheeler 
Davis Mead White 
Down Miller Wilis 
Ellender Murdock 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I cannot be- 
lieve that anyone would envy me this 
particular spot. To follow at this time 
of the day on the heels of two eloquent 
addresses to which we have listened this 
afternoon is in itself something of a 
handicap. With all my heart I wish 
every word of those addresses by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] and 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] might have been heard by those 
of our 131,000,000 people who can under- 
stand. Were ther to hear, there is no 
doubt in my mind that a people wholly 
unaware of what is in this bill, yet urging 
its enactment, would make themselves 
heard here in Washington in a way that 
would keep the Senate emphatically from 
enacting this so-called lease-lend bill. 

A second handicap of mine is that of 
not having planned to speak this after- 
noon. Before me I have manuscript for 
which I am responsible, having dictated 
it, but which I, myself, have not yet had 
a chance to read over for my own chance 
to check it. 

Yesterday, representation was made 
which some would be inclined to con- 
strue as being an endorsement of a great 
church of the lease-lend bill. Before me 
is a great Jesuit journal of opinion, called 
America, carrying an editorial which I 
think might well be listened to by the 
Senate at this time. 


The text of the lease-lend bill should have 
the close and immediate attention of every 
American blessed with literacy. It should be 
read carefully to every illiterate. And every 
small word should be deeply pondered. The 
most intense concentration should be applied 
to one very small word that is repeated again 
and again, almost with wearying insistence. 
The word is “any.” “Any” slips into the bill 
very inconspicuously. Anyone could miss it. 
Section 2 includes any weapon, etc.; any ma- 
chinery, etc.; any component material, etc.; 
any other commodity, etc.; any article, etc.; 
any foreign government, etc.; any plan, etc.; 
any defense article, etc. Section 3 begins 
to betray the profundity and the compre- 
hensiveness of “any.” Here we find: “Not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law 
* + any other department any 
defense article * * * any country whose 
defense the President deems vital * * * 
8 any such government any defense article 

any defense article for any such 
en ee etc. Section 3 B goes deeper 
into “any” when it refers to “any other direct 
or indirect benefit which the President deems 
satisfactory.” Section 4 has a sprinkling of 
“any,” as has section 5. But there is a very 
important little “any” in section 6: “Out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated.” There is a rest for “any” in 
sections 7 and 8, but in section 9 the Presi- 
dent has power to “promulgate such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary and 
proper to carry out any of the proposals of 
this act.” And he may exercise “any power 
of authority conferred on him through this 
act through such department or agency or 
Officer as he shall direct.” The immortal 
framers of the bill slipped in that last line 
by using “such” instead of “any.” Perhaps 
they did not have another “any” left. Taking 
the lease-lend bill as a whole, it seems that 
there is not any power which the President 
does not possess. There has never been any 
President at any time who held any such 
power. And the people cannot do anything 
about it. But they are sure that any time 
any bill like this may carry this, or any other 
country, into any war on this or any other 
planet. 


Which, perhaps, Mr. President, might 
Tead to the conclusion that this bill, in- 
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stead of being entitled “An act further to 
promote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” might quite ap- 
propriately be called the “any” act. 

Much has been said about Executive 
authority and its growth in this country 
of ours. 


The rapid advancement of the Executive 
authority is a topic which has already been 
alluded to. 

I believe there is serious cause of alarm 
from this source. I believe the power of the 
Executive has increased, is increasing, and 
ought now to be brought back within its 
ancient constitutional limits. I have noth- 
ing to do with the motives which have led to 
those acts, which I believe to have trans- 
cended the boundaries of the Constitution. 
Good motives may always be assumed, as bad 
motives may always be imputed. Good in- 
tentions will always be pleaded for every as- 
sumption of power; but they cannot justify 
it, even if we were sure that they existed. It 
is hardly too strong to say, that the Consti- 
tution was made to guard the people against 
the dangers of good intention, real or pre- 
tended. When bad intentions are boldly 
avowed, the people will promptly take care of 
themselves. On the other hand, they will al- 
ways be asked why they should resist or 
question that exercise of power which is so 
fair in its object, so plausible and patriotic 
in appearance, and which has the public good 
alone confessedly in view. Human beings, 
we may be assured, will generally exercise 
power when they can get it; and they will 
exercise it, most undoubtedly, in popular 
governments, under pretenses of public 
safety or high public interest. It may be very 
possible that good intentions do really some- 
times exist when constitutional restraints are 
disregarded. There are men in all ages who 
mean to exercise power usefully; but who 
mean to exercise it. They mean to govern 
well, but they mean to govern. They promise 
to be kind masters; but they mean to be 
master. They think there need be but little 
restraint upon themselves. Their notion of 
the public interest is apt to be quite closely 
connected with their own exercise of au- 
thority. They may not, indeed, always un- 
derstand their own motives. The love of 
power may sink too deep in their own hearts 
even for their own scrutiny, and may pass 
with themselves for mere patriotism and be- 
nevolence. 


Mr. President, I am not undertaking 
to take credit for this language, but I 
submit that it is language that is most 
apropos today; yet it is language bor- 
rowed from a statesman of many, many 
years ago. What I have read are the 
utterances of Daniel Webster in 1854, who 
in the same address went on to say: 


When I remember who those were who up- 
held this claim for executive power, with so 
much zeal and devotion, as well as with such 
great and splendid abilities, and when I look 
round now, and inquire what has become of 
these gentlemen, where they have found 
themselves at last, under the power which 
they thus helped to establish, what has be- 
come now of all their respect, trust, confi- 
dence, and attachment, how many of them, 
indeed, have not escaped from being broken 
and crushed under the weight of the wheels 
of that engine which they themselves set in 
motion, I feel that an edifying lesson may 
be read by those who, in the freshness and 
fullness of party zeal, are ready to confer the 
most dangerous power, in the hope that they 
and their friends may bask in its sunshine, 
yoe enemies only shall be withered by its 

‘own. 


I submit to the Senate that quotation 
from Daniel Webster as having very direct 
relation to what we now have in hand 
in the Senate. This request for greater 
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executive power is definitely a challenge 
that we confront. 

Mr. President, Americans of 1776 of- 
fered their all—in many cases they gave 
everything—to the attainment of com- 
plete independence from an imperialism 
across the seas, from the hates of Europe 
that imprisoned all who participated, 
from the burdens placed by a mother 
country which took and never gave, 
from a country whose aggressions con- 
stantly looked to dominance over the peo- 
ple of all the world. The attainment of 
this, and more, was an accomplishment 
which every generation of Americans 
Since has celebrated. We have continu- 
ally sung the praises of those who con- 
tributed to it. 

Independence, with its accompanying 
freedom from the rates and fears and 
wars of Europe, has let America become 
the most advanced people upon this 
earth. Freedom from Europe and her 
wars has permitted untold and uninter- 
rupted progress. I say we have enjoyed 
uninterrupted progress. That is true with 
but one exception. That exception was 
the time when we permitted our emo- 
tions, fanned by hate and fear, to lead 
us back into one of Europe’s return en- 
gagements of the tragedy entitled “War,” 
written and sponsored by selfishness and 
greed, but in this one instance financed 
by Uncle Sam. But, with this one excep- 
tion, we have grown strong and enjoyed 
such measure of the good things of life, 
the worth-while things of life, as is un- 
known to any other race. To our freedom 
from the things I have enumerated we 
are primarily indebted for this blessing. 

Some Americans of 1941, however, seem 
determined to attain a new alliance with 
Britain. They would have us make such 
alliances as will insure participation 
again in the hates, the fears, the suspi- 
cions, and the wars which have kept Eu- 
rope on the lower rungs of the ladder of 
progress throughout the very eras that 
have found our country moving upward 
and ever upward. Through a legislative 
proposal known as H. R. 1776, 165 years 
after a 1776 that led to glory, they would 
authorize the President to make an im- 
mediate alliance with any power upon 
this earth that he alone may choose as 
an ally; give them our purse, our ma- 
chinery of defense, and give—certainly 
jeopardize—our peace to whatever might 
be the cause those allies might wish to 
have served. H. R. 1776 most emphati- 
cally does these things. In 1776 we took 
our departure from causes and conditions 
which could have contributed naught but 
misery and chains for generations of 
Americans. Now, in 1941, we would re- 
new our partnership with those same 
causes and conditions through an in- 
strument called 1776, if some Americans 
could have their way. 

I have said that some Americans of 
1941 seem determined to attain a new 
alliance with Britain. There will be at 
once insistence that this alliance is only 
to the extent of meeting the present 
alleged emergency confronting the coun- 
try—emergency No. umph in the last 9 
years. But some would go much further 
than that, and one day we may expect 
to see them throwing their full might 
into the cause of accomplishing a perma- 
nent alliance between the English-speak- 
ing peoples of the world—an alliance to 
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dominate and police all the peoples of 
the world, including the millions Great 
Britain already holds in subjection. We 
can be sure that this temporary alliance 
is but part of a pattern leading to perma- 
nent alliances. 

Mr. President, as I listened yesterday 
to the speech in which the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] presented this 
bill for passage I heard him plead—and 
I am sure I now quote him exactly—that 
we should “grant a few necessary pow- 
ers” conferred upon the President in or- 
der to attain the ends which this bill 
seeks. Incidentally, Mr. President, I 
could not but remark that, while the bill 
itself states that its purpose is “to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” the interest of 
the Senator from Kentucky was appar- 
ently centered on those “other pur- 
poses”—by which I take it he would mean 
“licking the daylights” out of Adolf 
Hitler—hbecause he said almost nothing 
in his speech about “the defense of the 
United States.” But I do not care very 
much about that; I have grown accus- 
tomed to hearing men who favor further 
steps toward war say one thing when 
they really mean another, and when a 
Senator such as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky really means that what he cares 
most about is seeing Hitler “licked,” I am 
glad to have him come right out and say 
so. It clears the atmosphere; it helps us 
to know where we are and what we are 
really dealing with in this debate. It 
would help still more, Mr. President, if 
we could now have this bill itself hon- 
estly labeled, and call it a bill to put the 
United States fully into the bloody busi- 
ness of licking Adolf Hitler. I do not 
now offer that as an amendment, but it 
is at least worth bearing in mind. 

I was deeply interested, as I have said, 
when the Senator assured us that this 
bill will confer upon the President of the 
United States only “a few necessary 
powers.” Only a few necessary powers! 
Why be troubled about such a small mat- 
ter, the Senator might have asked. 
What is all the shooting or the shouting 
about? Why are protests pouring in 
from all over the country? Why do we 
have to have squadrons of police to keep 
delegations of mothers from getting into 
the galleries of this Chamber? Why are 
so many of the American people so deeply 
troubled? Surely it is a mistake for any 
of us to become excited over this proposed 
legislation if, as the administration’s 
spokesman asserts, only a few necessary 
powers are involved. 


POWERS OF PRESIDENT UNDER LEND-LEASE BILL 


But, Mr. President, is it true? Here is 
the crux of this whole debate. Is it true 
that all this bill would do would be to 
confer on the Executive a few, only a few, 
and those only necessary powers—powers 
which Congress, having once given away, 
would never miss, and whose passing 
from the control of the legislative to the 
control of the executive branch of the 
Government would cause no significant 
change whatever in our constitutional 
form of government? Is that true? 

Of course it is not true. Such a claim, 
that only “a few necessary powers” are 
involved, is an attempted hoax on this 
body and on the American people—as 
gigantic and as terrible a hoax as the 
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claim that this is a bill to defend the 
United States. “A few necessary pow- 
ers?” In the name of all the patriots who 
framed our Constitution, have those who 
can talk this way read this bill? Have 
you read this bill? They will tell you 
that it has been whittled down, had its 
claws cut, had its dictatorial purposes re- 
moved by the amendments written in 
since it came down from the White 
House. Have you read it carefully in its 
present form? Have you analyzed the 
powers which it now confers on the Presi- 
dent? And are these powers either few 
or necessary? 

Mr. President, I invite attention to 
some of the powers which H. R. 1776, in 
its present amended form, would place in 
the hands of the President of the United 
States alone. These may not be all of 
them. The language of the bill is still 
so broad, and in some of its sections so 
intentionally vague and confusing, that 
I fully expect that if the bill becomes law 
and then is turned over to the tender 
mercies of a complacent Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office for interpretation, it will be 
found to grant even more sweeping and 
dictatorial powers than any of us here 
now suspect. But that is just another 
one of the morning-after headaches we 
have coming to us when our present emo- 
tional jag is over. Now I can deal only 
with the powers which, I can see plainly 
here in the text of the bill, are granted 
to the President. Are these powers “few,” 
and are they “necessary”? 

First. To begin with, note that the bill 
will, if enacted, give the President power 
to make military alliances with any na- 
tions anywhere in the world. Yes; by 
himself, without any check from this body 
or from any other source, he alone may 
arrange military alliances with any gov- 
ernments or groups of governments on 
earth. 

Do you say you doubt it? Then I must 
ask you to read the bill. If you will turn 
to section 3 (a) you will see that it gives 
the President power 
notwithstanding the provislons of any other 
law * * * when he deems it in the in- 
terest of national defense * * * to man- 
ufacture * * * or otherwise procure, any 
defense article. 


And if you will study section 2 you will 
see that the term “defense article” in 
this bill covers anything and everything 
the President wants to make it cover— 
then to turn over these defense articles 
on any terms he pleases, to repair or 
otherwise care for the warships and other 
war materials, to turn over military 
secrets, and to scuttle the cash-and-carry 
provisions of the neutrality law—he may 
do all this “for the government of any 
country whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of the United 
States.” If that is not a military 
alliance, what in the name of Webster’s 
Dictionary and common sense is it? Of 
course it is a military alliance. We all 
know it is, and it is all there in section 
3 (a), subsections (1), (2), (3), (4), and 
(5) of the bill. 

Second. Under the bill the President 
would have power to give away outright, 
if he wanted to do so, the United States 
Navy—not only destroyers, but every 
warship we possess, including the finest 
and newest warships which are coming 
from the shipbuilding yards right at this 
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critical time. But it will be argued that 
though perchance the President has this 
power, surely he would never use it. Then 
why in the name of heaven, Mr. Presi- 
dent, grant the power, if he is not going 
to use it? If he is not asking it for use, 
then it is not a thing that is necessary, 
by any manner of means. 

Again, do you say you doubt it? Well, 
then, read section 3 (a) (2): 

To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of— 


Yes, that means make an outright gift 
if it pleases him to do so— 
any defense article. 


And what does “any defense article” 
mean? Section 2 (a) (1) tells you: 

Any weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel, or 
boat. 


There it is, in so many words—the 
power to dispose of, in any way the Presi- 
dent sees fit, any vessel or boat in the 
United States Navy. 

Third. The same sections to which I 
have referred you will at once see also 
give the President power to give away or 
dispose of, in any manner he desires, 
every gun, tank, shell, bullet, or other 
weapon possessed by the United States 
Army. 

Fourth. The same sections give him 
power to give away or otherwise dispose 
of every airplane, every antiaircraft gun, 
everything in the entire Air Force of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps. 

But, of course, someone is bound to 
object; does not the amendment which 
has been added to section 3 (a) (2) take 
care of this? I do not see that it does. 
Iam sure it does not. That is an amend- 
ment which seems to say one thing, but 
which really does not guarantee at all to 
perform what it seems to promise. We 
should look at it carefully for a moment, 

The first part of that amendment, as 
we shall see, says that the President shall 
not give away the Army or the Navy or 
the Air Corps, “except after consultation 
with the Chief of Staff of the Army or the 
Chief of Naval Operations of the Navy, 
or both.” Well, there are two things that 
ought to be noted about this: First, that 
it repeals the former law, section 14 (a) 
of the National Defense Act of June 28, 
1940, which requires that before any de- 
fense articles may be taken away from 
the Army or Navy, the two officers men- 
tioned must certify in writing that these 
articles are “not essential to the defense 
of the United States.” That requirement 
has mysteriously disappeared here, and 
its disappearance is immensely signifi- 
cant to those who perceive what enor- 
mous powers the Executive is now reach- 
ing out to grasp. You note, of course, 
that there is no requirement that the 
President do more than “consult.” After 
consulting, he may do as he wishes. 

But the second part of the amendment, 
it is alleged, will still prevent the Presi- 
dent from giving too much away from the 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps, for it puts a 
ceiling of $1,300,000,000 on the value of 
the defense articles to be disposed of. 

I am well aware, Mr. President, that in 
the course of the speech which he de- 
livered yesterday afternoon the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Austin], in attempt- 
ing to deal with the charge that the bill 
gives the President power to dispose of 
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the United States Navy in any way he 
sees fit, argued that it could not be so 
because “the very essence of sovereignty 
forbids it.” That is a high-sounding 
phrase, and I wish I could believe that it 
really means something. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it means nothing—nothing what- 
ever. And Iam sure of that, not because 
of any argument on the basis of sematics, 
but because the President has already 
shown what he cares for “the very es- 
sence of sovereignty” by disposing of a 
part of the United States Fleet without so 
much as consulting Congress on the mat- 
ter, much less referring it to Congress for 
approval. If he could do that with a part 
of our Navy, and in the face of what were 
supposed to be definite, specific legal pro- 
hibitions against doing any such thing, 
then what would he not be able to do with 
any of the rest of the fleet, if and when 
he was given this blanket grant of power 
under the sections of the bill to which I 
have referred? 

Let us take a look at this $1,300,000,000 
ceiling. How real a ceiling is it? On 
examination it will be found that it is an 
aviator’s “ceiling”—that is, it is made up 
largely of clouds, and tends to dissipate 
the closer one gets to it. 

In the first place, note that it applies 
only to goods the Army and Navy now 
have on hand, or for which appropria- 
tions have already been made. In the 
second place, note that it is left solely to 
the President to fix the value of the goods 
thus disposed of. For example, if, Mr. 
President, you would see the size of the 
loophole this provides, what “value” do 
you suppose he would have put on the 
“obsolete” destroyers which he handed 
over to England not so long ago? In the 
third place, there is nothing here to stop 
the President from taking over all current 
British contracts the minute this bill be- 
comes law, and then lending or leasing or 
giving outright the materials involved to 
the British. In this way, billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of materials could be disposed 
of without ever feeling the lightest touch 
of this “ceiling.” And, of course, it has 
been noticed that, by specific statement, 
this ceiling does not apply to any defense 
materials which may be appropriated for 
in the future. So far as the bill is con- 
cerned, all these Army, Navy, and air- 
service materials can be given away 100 
percent. 

Mr. President, this attempt to restrict 
the power of the President to dispose of 
our defense materials by fixing a “ceiling” 
above which the heights of his generosity 
toward Great Britain may not soar would 
prove as futile in practice as the attempt 
to limit his powers by requiring him to 
consult with the Chief of Staff and the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Does this cover all the powers which 
the bill confers on the President? No; 
we are hardly getting started. 

Fifth. The bill gives the President 
power to dispose of our secret airplane 
bomb sights, and any other secret wea- 
pons or mechanisms which our armed 
forces may now be jealously guarding. 

If there be doubt of that, read again 
section 2 (A) (1) and (3): 

As used in this act the term “defense ar- 
ticle” means any weapon, munition * * * 
any component material, or any part of, or 
equipment for, any article described in this 
subsection. 
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And, of course, among the articles de- 
scribed in this subsection are aircraft. 
Surely no one denies that the Norden 
secret bomb sight is a part of the equip- 
ment of our aircraft. 

Sixth. The bill gives the President 
power to give away to any foreign gov- 
ernment he may pick all strategic plans 
of our armed forces, all the military se- 
crets which our Army and Navy staffs 
have been working on for years, and if 
one of us should try to secure them he 
would be clapped into jail. The Presi- 
dent can give them away whenever he 
feels like it, and to whomever he pleases. 
Is there doubt of that? If so, read sec- 
tion 2 (b) and section 3 (4). These are 
as specific an authorization to do this 
very thing as could be desired. 

Seventh. The bill gives the President 
power to open all the harbors of the 
United States to the fleets of Great Brit- 
ain and to place their facilities at the dis- 
posal of one belligerent. I do not have 
to convince Senators of this; it is ad- 
mitted that that is the purpose of section 
3 (a) (3) of the bill. But it might be a 
more truthful statement of what is in- 
volved in this section if it were said that 
it not only gives the President alone pow- 
er to do what has hitherto been unlawful 
under the statutes of the United States 
Code and to abrogate the solemn promise 
which this Nation made when it signed 
the Hague Convention of 1907 as the 
basis of the international law which it 
would recognize and obey, but that it is 
really a grant of power to the President 
to invite the German submarines to 
transfer the war to this side of the At- 
lantic and to ply their murderous trade 
off American harbors. 

Eighth. The bill gives the President 
power to seize the ships of other nations 
in our harbors, where they have been 
thought to be safely interned under in- 
ternational law, and to turn them over to 
a belligerent. 

Does anyone doubt that? Then it 
must be that he has not read with care 
section 2 (A) (4): 

Such term “defense article” includes any 
article * * * to which * * è any 
foreign government has or hereafter acquires 
title, possession, or control. 


That is a blanket definition which 
would safely include any foreign ships in 
our harbors, and as “defense articles,” 
under this definition the President could 
dispose of them to Great Britain or to 
any other country on whatever terms he 
pleased. Of course, to do so would be 
such an outrage of all international law 
that it would almost surely bring a dec- 
laration of war. It simply means that 
the President would thus have power to 
bring on war. And this is only one of the 
indirect ways in which he could do that if 
the pending bill should be enacted. 

Ninth. The bill would grant the Presi- 
dent power to deprive labor of the pro- 
tection of the Wagner Act, the Wages 
and Hours Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, 
and other acts which Congress has 
passed in the interest of social justice. 

If this is doubted, let me direct atten- 
tion to the process by which it would be 
done. Section 2 (A) (2) makes “any 
facility” or “supply,” “necessary for pro- 
duction” a “defense article” under the 
terms of the proposed act. Is labor “nec- 
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essary for production”? There is no 
other “facility” or “supply” in the whole 
industrial process that is as necessary. 
That makes labor a “defense article.” 
Once you are a “defense article” under 
the terms of this bill, you are safe in the 
arms of—well, of the President. And if 
anything seemed to the President to be 
holding up the manufacture or procure- 
ment of defense articles, as specified in 
section 3 (a) (1), he, having been re- 
leased by the first phrase in that section 
from the restrictions of any of the previ- 
ous labor laws, could simply call on the 
“Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, or the head of any other depart- 
ment or agency of the Government“ 
and an authorization of that sort takes 
in even Mr. J. Edgar Hoover—to see to it 
that labor produced on the terms he set 
down. 

Tenth. The bill would give the Presi- 
dent power to order the use of naval 
convoys to guard the shipments of war 
materials to England. The use of con- 
voys, it is generally admitted, would 
mean war. So this again is just another 
way of saying that the bill gives the 
President power to take us into war. 

The Senator from Kentucky yesterday 
assured us and the Nation, in presenting 
the bill, that the amendment written into 
it by the House in section 3 (d) would 
guard against the use of convoys at the 
order of the President. But that amend- 
ment, as the Senator should have known, 
really does nothing of the sort. All it 
does is to say that “nothing in this act” 
shall be construed as authorization of 
such convoys. In other words, if the 
President orders convoys he is to be re- 
garded as doing so, not under the powers 
granted by the proposed act but under 
his powers as Commander in Chief of 
the Navy. 

But here again is another place where 
it would not take much of an Attorney 
General to render an opinion that, no 
matter what the amendment tries to say, 
the bill does positively and affirmatively 
confer power on the President to order 
naval convoys. Look, please, at section 3 
(a) (2). Among the powers there speci- 
fied as granted by the bill, note that there 
is one “to transfer to any such govern- 
ment any defense article.” What is 
meant by transfer? To see that the 
goods are safely transported, trans- 
ferred from this country to Great Brit- 
ain? That is certainly the interpretation 
which the British will put on that 
authorization. If it is doubted, con- 
-sider the recent speech by Mr. Ronald H. 
Cross, Minister of Shipping in the 
Churchill Cabinet. In a speech delivered 
on February 4, Mr. Cross told the British 
public that— 

It would indeed be inconsistent to make 
the great efforts that are now under way and 
contemplated in the United States today— 
to provide this country with aircraft, tanks, 
and many other munitions of war—if they 
were not paralleled with assistance to our 
vital communications. 


That, of course, means that the British 
Cabinet is expecting the American Goy- 
ernment to see to it that the war mate- 
rials it is obtaining here are safely 
convoyed to England. And that is the 
meaning, we can rest assured, they would 
place on the authorization to “transfer” 
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given to the President in section 3 (a) 
(2) of the pending bill. 

Oh, I know that many of us feel that 
these liberties will never be taken, and 
yet I can foresee that the time will come 
when Senators who argue that these 
things will not be done, will rise in their 
places and defend the doing of them. 
That will be just one more step added to 
those which have been taken in the last 
24 months toward bringing our country 
into war in the face of the mighty protest 
of the overwhelming majority of the 


people of the country against involve- 


ment in any foreign war. 

During the debate in connection with 
the proposal to repeal the arms embargo, 
there were Senators who stood on this 
floor and vowed that they would never go 
a step further. “Lend them money, give 
them credit? Not on your life! As far 
as I will go will be to repeal the arms 
embargo.” 

When the arms embargo was repealed, 
one more step, a very long one, had been 
taken, and today many of those who 
argued for its repeal are here arguing 
for the enactment of this bill to the end 
that Britain may have access to the 
credit and the moneys allegedly neces- 
sary if she is to continue a successful 
prosecution of the war. 

Eleventh. The bill would give the Pres- 
ident power to fix the terms on which 
the United States would turn over its 
military, naval, and air resources to 
any other nation. For full particulars 
read section 3 (b). 

Twelfth. The bill would give the Pres- 
ident power to determine what the 
United States is to receive in return for 
turning over its defense materials to 
other nations. Again, full particulars 
are to be found in section 3 (b). 

Thirteenth. The bill would give the 
President the power to assume the costs 
of a foreign government’s war. 

Is that doubted? Then ask what 
might be done under the provisions of 
section 8. Can it not be seen that this 
section makes it possible for the Presi- 
dent to order the Secretaries of War and 
of the Navy to put through a paper 
transaction by which this Government 
would “buy” the munitions which are 
being produced in England, and that 
the President could then turn around 
and give them to England, thus releas- 
ing British funds to spend elsewhere— 
say, for instance, in Canada, where no 
readiness is shown to switch from cash- 
on-the-barrel-head to  lend-lease-or- 
give and passing the final cost along to 
the poor United States taxpayer, who 
has not yet begun to dream of the sur- 
prises which the bill contains for him. 

Fourteenth. The bill gives the Presi- 
dent the power to saddle this country 
with the entire cost of the war if we 
should finally be dragged into it. 

Yes, this could be done under the same 
section, section 8, and by the same meth- 
od I have just outlined. 

Fifteenth. The bill would give the 
President the power to buy the British 
Navy if a British defeat seemed im- 
minent. 

That, too, is plainly authorized by 
section 8. 

Sixteenth. Now we come to two of 
the most remarkable stipulations in the 
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bill—no, that is hardly putting it strong- 
ly enough; to two of the most anti- 
democratic, anti-American provisions 
ever written into any bill submitted to 
Congress; for the bill actually gives the 
President blanket power to ignore or do 
away with any law of the United States 
that seems to him to interfere with his 
exercise of other powers under this law. 

I do not have to tell the Senate that 
this power is conferred in that astonish- 
ing opening clause of section 3 (a): 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law. 


I call it astonishing because it is ab- 
solutely a departure from all the legis- 
lative precedents which this body has 
built up during the century and a half of 
its history. It gives one man power 
automatically to repeal laws, and does 
so in a blanket provision, instead of by 
specific reference to the laws to be re- 
pealed—a safeguard to democratic gov- 
ernment that the Congress has hitherto 
scrupulously observed and defended. 
Such a grant of unlimited power as this 
is certain to prove an infinite tempta- 
tion to a power-hungry executive, es- 
pecially when he knows that he has at 
hand the help of a dexterous attorney 
general who can, on demand, turn out 
opinions that will make any law on the 
statute books of the United States seem 
to interfere with the President’s absolute 
control of the national defense. This 
Section of the bill is enough in itself to 
reduce Congress to a rubber stamp. At 
the moment when Congress votes to give 
power to the Executive to do anything 
he wants in the name of national de- 
fense “notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law“ —at that moment, Mr. 
President, this body will have reduced 
itself to the impotence of another 
Reichstag. 

Seventeenth. Then consider the pro- 
vision which would give the President 
power virtually to govern through ad- 
ministrative proclamation, provided only 
that his proclamations went through the 
form of declaring that they were issued 
as a matter of national defense. 

I do not have to suggest where this 
power is conferred. Senators know that 
it is granted by section 9; that this is the 
meaning and intention of that closing 
blanket grant of power. Yet there are 
those who have the brazen assurance to 
try to deny to the American people that 
the bill would create a dictatorship. 
Yes, a dictatorship; for what less than a 
dictatorship is created when one man, 
the President of the United States, is 
given the power at any time and at his 
own pleasure, simply by proclaiming that 
he is acting in the interest of national 
defense, to “promulgate such rules and 
regulations” as he may please to govern 
the lives and work and all the fortunes of 
the people of this Nation, and if they do 
not like it “to exercise any power and 
authority conferred on him through such 
agency as he shall direct”—or in other 
words, in simple language that every 
man, woman, and child in America can 
understand, to call on the agencies known 
as the Army and the other fighting forces 
of the United States, to ram any of these 
Presidential proclamation-made laws 
down their throats? Yes, Mr. President, 
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that power is there, clearly given away 
in section 9 of the bill. It is futile to 
say, as the Senator from Vermont said 
here the other day, that these grants of 
power are not given away, that they 
mean nothing, because something which 
he calls “the very essence of sovereignty” 
would forbid it. “The very essence of 
sovereignty,” if it means anything, means 
the ability to exercise power. And every 
section, every clause in the bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is designed to take power away 
from the Congress and to pass power 
over to the Executive, so that “the very 
essence of sovereignty” passes into one 
man’s hands at the moment the bill is 
enacted. 

Mr. President, we now have some idea 
of what some of the powers are which 
the bill would confer upon the President 
of the United States. Let me summarize 
them again very quickly: 

First. The power to make military alli- 
ances with any nations anywhere in the 
world. 

Second. The power to give away the 
United States Navy. 

Third. The power to dispose of every 
scrap of defense material of the Army. 

Fourth. The power to part with every 
airplane in our air service. 

Fifth. The power to hand over to other 
nations our airplane and other military 
secrets. 

Sixth. The power to give to foreign 
governments all our military plans. 

Seventh. The power to open our har- 
bors to a belligerent fleet and so to bring 
the war to our shores. 

Eighth. The power to seize the ships of 
other nations and turn them over to a 
belligerent. 

Ninth. The power to junk all the laws 
for the protection of labor. 

Tenth. The power to send naval con- 
voys into war zones. 

Eleventh. The power to fix the terms 
by which our defense materials are to be 
turned over to another nation. 

Twelfth. The power to determine what 
payment, if any, this country should re- 
ceive in return for these vast grants to 
another country. 

Thirteenth. The power to saddle upon 
the United States the costs of a foreign 
government’s war. 

Fourteenth. The power to place upon 
the taxpayers of the United States the 
entire cost of the second World War, if we 
enter it. 

Fifteenth, The power to buy the Brit- 
ish Navy. 

Sixteenth. The power to ignore or re- 
peal any existing law which the President 
considers interferes with his conduct of 
national defense. 

Seventeenth. The power to govern 
through administrative proclamation. 

Mr. President, I wonder whether the 
Senator from Kentucky really regards a 
list of grants such as this as nothing more 
than the grant of “a few necessary 
powers”? Are these just a few powers? 
The proposal before us is the most exten- 
sive grant of powers in the history of the 
United States. Concealed behind the list 
of outright grants are the power to gov- 
ern without resort to Congress, the power 
to take this country into war, and the 
power to dump a tax burden on our people 
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which will torment the citizens of this 
country for generations to come. “But 
why get excited?” asks the Senator who 
speaks for the administration. What is 
there here except just a few powers?” 

Mr. President, are these necessary 
powers? Is there anything in the pres- 
ent situation, tense and critical as it is, 
which requires that all these powers must 
be given in this blanket fashion? Does 
the President have to have them all now? 
We know very well that he does not, for 
he has himself said that if the powers are 
granted he will not use them. He is re- 
ported to have informed the press that 
he would as soon think of standing on his 
head in the middle of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue as of using the most sweeping of the 
powers conferred on him in this bill. If 
that be true, then the granting of such 
powers can certainly not be considered 
necessary. 

Mr. President, the bill does not confine 
itself to granting the President a few 
necessary powers. It grants him tre- 
mendous powers—powers which in their 
exercise will prove vast beyond the pres- 
ent reach of our imagination, powers 
which are those of a dictator, powers 
which can be used to make him master 
over the lives and fortunes of every man, 
woman, and child in this Nation. The 
bill would grant to the President power 
to supersede Congress and rule by his 
own right and according to his own 
wishes—all in the name of national 
defense. 

Mr. President, only last Saturday it 
was my privilege to visit one of our most 
extensive defense operations. I refer to 
Scott Field, in Illinois, where all the 
training of the men who are to engage 
in the radio communications end of the 
aircraft. industry is being conducted. 
Seven thousand men are now there. By 
July 1, 10,000 or 11,000 Regular Army 
and Navy men will have been sent to that 
place to strengthen and educate them- 
selves in the extremely important activ- 
ity of radio communications. Of the 
7,000 men who are there now not an offi- 
cer or a man on that great field is even 
seeking an opportunity to complain. 
Every man there is ready to carry on as 
best he can. But on their faces and in 
their hearts is a giant fear, because there 
is only one airplane upon that field for 
the use of 7,000 men. That airplane is 
an old crate which, after 2 hours’ service, 
requires at least 3 hours of servicing. 
There is no assurance to any officer or 
man upon that field that there may be 
a single additional plane there next week, 
next month, or next summer. 

When the point is made that under the 
terms of the bill it lies within the power 
of the President of the United States to 
give our entire air protection to any other 
power if he chooses to do so, I suggest 
that he is all but doing so now, after 
having assured the people not so many 
weeks ago that we would not give Great 
Britain, or any other nation, more than 
50 percent of our production of aircraft. 

Mr. President, I have spoken at con- 
siderable length on the purposes to be 
served by the lend-lease bill, but it is 
not always in the name of the purposes 
which have been stated that the lend- 
lease bill is being urged to passage. The 
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people of the country have been led to 
believe that it is purely an aid-England 
bill, or a national-defense bill. 
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When one really devotes thought to 
what might be done under the terms of 
the bill, it stands clear as day that any 
measure of national defense could be 
accomplished as readily, or more readily, 
without resort to the powers which the 
bill carries and which would be so far 
removed from what Americans would 
count national defense. 

As to aiding England, it must first of 
all be observed that no mention is made 
in the bill of aid to England. This does 
not, however, suggest that England is 
not to have aid under the proposed legis- 
lation, for we all realize that the powers 
which are incorporated in the bill to 
give aid to England will in all probability 
be used to the nth degree, and used per- 
haps to an extent that will be definitely 
injurious to our own national defense. 

The time has long since passed when 
it mattered to the cause of neutrality 
whether much or little more of aid was 
given to Great Britain. When the arms 
embargo was repealed, when our Gov- 
ernment adopted the policy of aiding 
England, no longer could justified criti- 
cism be leveled at whatever aid to Eng- 
land the administration afforded, within 
the laws of the land. So I do not now 
argue that we ought to abandon aid to 
England; but I do argue and insist that 
such aid should be within the limits pre- 
scribed by existing laws of the United 
States. The pending lend-lease bill sets 
aside those laws and gives to the Presi- 
dent the right to ignore them and set up 
such regulations as he thinks will ac- 
complish the ends aimed at by the bill. 

In some quarters the bill is believed to 
be nothing more than what is necessary 
to meet the financial and credit needs 
of Great Britain. We have been told 
that since the repeal of the arms em- 
bargo Great Britain has had large aid 
from us on the cash-and-carry basis; 
that this aid has been material and per- 
haps has kept England able to fight. 
Now, however, we are further told that 
England has exhausted such resources 
as she had, and which enabled her to 
operate on a cash-and-carry basis in 
all the purchases she made of us, and 
that unless we remove such obstacles as 
the Johnson Act and the cash-and-carry 
feature of our existing laws she will have 
to cease buying from us and that in all 
probability she will have to cease fight- 
ing for want of the materials she has 
been buying from us. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Morgenthau, has accepted as quite final 
any word which the spokesmen for Brit- 
ain were ready to afford as to their abil- 
ity to continue purchases in this coun- 
try. He has accepted as final British 
listings of British securities owned in this 
country and possible of conversion to a 
buying power. When, last December, ef- 
fort was made to accomplish a study by 
the Congress of British securities held 
in the United States and in the Western 
Hemisphere, the move was to an extent 
discouraged by our Treasury, and the 
Foreign Relations Committee chose to 
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delay the entire matter until the conven- 
ing of the new Congress. Since that con- 
vening, the urge to accomplish quick 
enactment of the lend-lease bill has 
closed the door to any possibility of a 
study of British possessions in the 
United States independent of such con- 
clusions as were laid before us by Great 
Britain or her spokesmen. Such a study, 
were it to be had, would, in my estima- 
tion, reveal that Great Britain was wear- 
ing her blinders when she took and sub- 
mitted inventory of her holdings in the 
Americas, and would reveal possessions 
here convertible into a buying power far 
beyond the figures submitted by Mr. Mor- 
genthau as Secretary of the Treasury. 

Not so many weeks ago the Federal Re- 
serve Board put Britain’s Empire re- 
sources in the United States, when the 
war started, at $7,115,000,000. We all 
recall how, during the embargo-repeal 
battle, the point was made again and 
- again of the vast holdings by Great Brit- 
ain in this country that would enable 
Britain to buy on the cash-and-carry 
basis for many years to come. Who does 
not remember that during that embargo- 
repeal fight Members rose in their places 
in the Senate to make showing of the 
billions of dollars of reserves that Great 
Britain had to draw on here in America? 
There was not any danger of Great Brit- 
ain’s showing need for years to come of 
any violation of, or departure from, our 
cash-and-carry program. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
is familiar with the fact that in the state- 
ment filed before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee by Mr. John T. Flynn, 
who by reason of illness was unable to 
testify, it was completely demonstrated, 
from Secretary Morgenthau’s own fig- 
ures, that the British did have enough 
money in this country; that in the past 
year they had diverted nearly $800,- 
000,000 in cash, or its equivalent, for the 
settlement of inter-Empire obligations; 
that is, obligations due from one portion 
of the British Empire to another? 

Mr. NYE. I am quite aware of it. I 
think no man has ever done so completely 
devastating a job to any man’s testimony 
as John T. Flynn has done to the testi- 
mony of our Secretary of the Treasury; 
and because of that I shall insist upon 
quoting at great length from the state- 
ment Mr. Flynn afforded. 

Supporters of the embargo-repeal move 
were Often not only sure they would never 
ask for more than repeal of the arms em- 
bargo to aid England, but were confident 
that repeal would find Britain prepared 
to finance her own war for a long time 
to come. This belief rather generally 
prevailed up to the time of election, last 
November. Immediately after the elec- 
tion came the announcements of the des- 
perate need in which Britain found her- 
self with reference to buying power here 
in America. The announcements of this 
need must have come as a great shock to 
many Americans who had believed that 
there was in this country a rather un- 
limited purchasing power for Britain by 
reason of her holdings and purposes. 
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The sole basis for the existing belief 
that Britain has exhausted her buying 
power here is to be found in the testi- 
mony of Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The contentions 
of Mr. Morgenthau have been challenged, 
but by none quite so directly as by John 
T. Flynn, a recognized authority in mat- 
ters of this kind. In his statement to the 
committee, which is found in the record 
of the hearings—a statement that was 
prepared from his sickbed; illness pre- 
vented his appearing before the com- 
mittee, as he had hoped to do- Mr. Flynn 
insists that now the British Empire has 
in this country over $4,000,000,000 in 
dollar assets; roughly $4,449,000,000. He 
says: 

The British Empire has in this country 
now, as far as any figures furnished to us 
show, over $4,000,000,000 in dollar assets. 
The sum is, roughly, $4,449,000,000. 

This estimate is based upon the figures 
supplied by Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau to the House and Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committees. 

The Federal Reserve Board put Britain's 
empire resources in the United States when 
the war started at $7,115,000,000. They be- 
longed to empire divisions as follows: 


United Kingdom. -- $4, 860, 000, 000 
1, 570, 000, 000 
685, 000, 000 
7, 115, 000, 000 
These assets have been dissipated in part. 


According to Mr. Morgenthau, $2,316,000,000 


of them have been used by the United King- 
dom and by other empire countries (exclud- 
ing Canada) to meet payments here. This 
is not strictly true, since $775,000,000 of this 
sum was withdrawn by Britain from the 
United States to meet bills in other parts of 
its Empire—hoping to get the United States 
to foot its bills later while using the funds 
withdrawn from here to pay cash for pur- 
chases in its own Empire. However, that 
sum—$2,316,000,000—has been used up. In 
addition, I estimate that Canada has also 
used up about $350,000,000 of its assets. The 
consumption of British assets here, then, 
would be: 


os Se ee $350, 000, 000 

By United Kingdom and other 
empire countries 2, 316, 000, 000 
TORRE nce 2, 666, 000, 000 


This would leave here at the present time: 


Total assets, Sept. 1, 1939___ $7, 115, 000, 000 
Liquidated up to Jan, 1, 
I. eo 


4, 449, 000, 000 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. Has the Senator a 
copy of Mr. Flynn’s complete statement? 
3 NYE. Les; I have the complete 

xt. 

Mr. WHEELER. At the conclusion of 
the Senator’s speech, will he not ask that 
the full text of Mr. Flynn’s statement be 
printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. NYE. I shall be happy to do so; 
if for any reason I do not read every 
word of that statement, because I think 
no statement or testimony received by 
the Foreign Relations Committee was 
quite so important as this statement, 
which has found its way into the Recorp, 


2, 666, 000, 000 
Balance still here 
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but which, if left alone in the Recorp, 
will not be read by even a small part of 
the Members of this body. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not know 
whether Mr. Flynn points it out, because 
I have not seen his entire statement; but 
does he call attention to the fact that 
when we raised the gold content of the 
dollar we benefited Great Britain more 
than any other nation, because we tre- 
mendously inereased the price of gold, 
and since England is the greatest pro- 
ducer of gold, with the increase of the 
price of gold we are in that way really 
helping to finance her war at the present 
time? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, somewhere 
in our record there is reference to what 
was done for Great Britain by reason of 
our gold-buying program. Just now I 
am not prepared to say that Mr. Flynn 
was the one who touched upon that. I 
have not reread Mr. Flynn’s testimony 
since 1 day last week. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it ought to be 
stated that Mr. Flynn’s statement was 
filed with the committee after the hear- 
ings had ceased. That was not his fault, 
nor was it the fault of the committee; it 
was due to the fact that he was ill and 
was unable to attend the hearings of the 
committee. But his statement was filed 
after the hearings were concluded, and 
no member of the committee had any 
opportunity to cross-examine him about 
his statement or to go into any details 
about it; so, as it is published in the hear- 
ings which have been printed and in the 
mimeographed copy which the Senator 
has and which we have all received, it 
ought to be understood that it is purely 
an ex parte statement on his part, free 
from the opportunity of any of us to go 
into the discussion of the validity of his 
figures or his conclusions during the 
hearings. 

Mr. NYE. Iam quite sure the Senator 
from Kentucky states the facts and that 
the record ought to reveal them as he has 
stated them. With all my heart I regret 
that Mr. John T. Flynn could not have 
been there and subjected himself to ques- 
tions by any member of the committee 
who might want to question his conclu- 
sions and his figures, for I am sure that 
no man in this land of ours is better able 
to stand by his conclusions and his asser- 
tions than is John T. Flynn. 

As I have indicated, Mr. Flynn found 
that there was still remaining here as of 
January 1, 1941, a balance of securities 
of $4,449,000,000. He goes on to say: 


Allowances could be made for differences 
in valuation and for items not disclosed by 
the Secretary, which might change this total 
somewhat. But if the figures which have 
been furnished us are true it should be a fair 
figure, unless some means has been found to 
prudently withdraw still further sums from 
the country in order to perfect Britain’s 
“poverty,” for the purposes of its argument. 

Mr. Morgenthau declared that the Empire, 
excluding Canada, must meet here this year 
on orders already placed of $1,464,000,000. 
This is not true. The British Empire, exclud- 
ing Canada, must meet a deficit here this year 
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on orders already placed of $597,000,000. The 
Secretary arrives at his figure by including 
among Britain's bills here over a billion dol- 
lars in sums due not here but in various 
parts of her Empire. Here again the Sec- 
retary accepts this proposal without ques- 
tion, puts it down as a charge against Britain's 
assets here, and lops another billion off her 
available assets in America, 

To this $597,000,000, of course, must be 
added what Canada may have to pay. That 
has not been disclosed. 

The whole tenor of the Secretary's state- 
ments to the House and Senate committees 
leaves no room to doubt that the Secretary 
was completely under the dominion of a de- 
sire not to throw light on this subject for the 
benefit of Congress but to make as strong a 
case as possible for the British Empire. 

But over and above all this there ought not 
be any controversy as to what the assets of 
the British Empire in the United States are. 
The Federal Reserve Board was able to make 
a report substantially correct of the assets of 
the Empire in the United States as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1939. Why cannot it and the Treasury 
do the same thing as of January 1, 1941, and 
just hand plain, simple figures to the United 
States Congress? Mr. Morgenthau talks about 
the secret figures which he has locked up in 
his safe. There need be nothing so secret 
about them. The Department of Commerce 
has them on record most of the time. It 
makes estimatec of these foreign investments 
here from time to time. The Department of 
Commerce, the Treasury, and the Federal Re- 
serve Board can, if they wish, give completely 
reliable figures to the Congress as to just how 
much assets the British Empire has in Amer- 
ica at the present time. They refuse to do 
it because they apparently are determined not 
to assist the United States Congress with the 
facts. It is a rather strange spectacle to find 
Congress groping in the dark about these im- 
portant figures while the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the British Treasury collaborate to 
fix up a statement to serve British interests. 


Mr. Flynn continues: 


I offer the following series of facts, based 
entirely on Secretary Morgenthau’s own fig- 
ures and those of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Department of Commerce in support 
of these statements. First, I reconstruct the 
statement of the British Empire’s needs here 
this year from Mr. Morgenthau's figures, in- 
cluding only those figures which belong in 
this table. 


Then, Mr. President, there follow tables 
prepared by Mr. Flynn, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The tables are as follows: 


TABLE I.—Estimated expenditures by the Brit- 
ish Empire (excluding Canada and New- 
foundiand) in the United States, and esti- 
mated expenditures by the United States in 
the British Empire (excluding Canada and 
Newfoundland) from Jan. 1, 1941, to Jan. 
1, 1942 2 

BRITISH EXPENDITURES 

A. United Kingdom payments 
to be made on total pur- 
chases from the United 
States: 

1. Sums to be paid dur- 
ing 1941 on orders 
placed before Jan. 1, 


2. Imports from the 
United States not pur- 
chased the 


through 
British Purchasing 
Commission, largely on 
private accounts 


. 


280, 000, 000 
1, 554, 000, 000 
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Taste I.—Estimated expenditures by the Brit- 
ish Empire, ete.—Continued 
B. Purchases by Empire 
countries, excluding United 
Kingdom, Canada, and 
Newfoundland, from Unit- 
ed States during 1941: 

1. Commodity imports... $333, 000, 000 
2. Payments for shipping, 
tourist expenditures, 


interest, eto 5, 000, 000 
A — 338, 000, 000 
Total dollar requirements for 
all transactions and pur- 
chases in the United 
88 ae ee ee ee ee ee 1, 892, 000, 000 


BRITISH RECEIPTS FROM UNITED STATES 

A. Dollar receipts from Unit- 
ed Kingdom from United 
States: 

1. United Kingdom ex- 
ports of merchandise to 
United States 

2. Net balance from 
United States to Unit- 
ed Kingdom on ship- 
ping, tourist expendi- 


$165, 000, 000 


B. Dollar receipts by Empire 
countries (excluding Cana- 
da and Newfoundland): 

1. Commodity exports... 
2. Australian gold ex- 
ports to United States. 
8. South African gold ex- 
DOP sak 


from the United 


Total estimated defi- 
cit of British Em- 
pire (excluding 
Canada and New- 
foundland) in the 
United States dur- 
597, 000, 000 


According to these figures, the British Gov- 
ernment will have to meet bills amounting to 
$597,000,000 in the United States in 1941. 
These figures cannot be questioned, of course, 
since they are the gures supplied by the 
British Government itself. 

Now, let us see what the assets are in the 
United States that the British Empire (ex- 
cluding Canada and Newfoundland) have, 
which can be converted into dollars. Ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Board bulle- 
tin, issue of January 1941, page 9, the British 
Empire, exclusive of Canada and Newfound- 
land, had at the end of August 1939 total gold 
and dollar resources in the United States as 
follows: 


United Kingdom $4,860,000, 000 
Other British Empire 685, 000, 000 
WOthl 32 ates wenn 5, 545, 000, 000 


A break-down of these assets may be given 
as follows: 


United King- | Other British 
dom ir 


Empire 
Central gold reserves. . $2, 000,000,000 | $520, 000, 000 
Dollar balances enn.. 505. 000, 000 | 100, 000, 
Market securities 1,080, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
Direct investments. ] 1, 185, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
4, 860, 000, 000 685, 000, 000 
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There is no serious dispute about the ac- 
curacy of these figures. Some differences in 
estimates of the market value of securities 
appears in the British Government state- 
ments. These we can take note of later. 

Mr. Morgenthau presented to the Senate 
a statement of the manner in which these 
assets had been used up between September 
1, 1939, and December 31, 1940, in table III, 
at page 12 of his testimony before the Sen- 
ate committee, as follows: 


Estimated gold and dollar expenditures and 
receipts of British Empire, excluding Can- 
ada and Newfoundland, from Sept. 1, 1939, 
to Dec. 31, 1940 (compiled by the Treasury 
Department, the Department of Commerce, 
and the Federal Reserve Board, from data 
furnished by the British Treasury) 


[In millions of United States dollars] 
GOLD AND DOLLAR EXPENDITURES 


A. Payments to the United States by 
United Kingdom: 
1. On British Government orders 
in the United States: 


2. For other merchandise imports 


from United States 105 
anan 
3. For shipping, interest, etc.: 
Shipping disbursements . 125 
Interest and dividends 48 
Miscellaneous (chiefly film 
eee eee 
i | a) 
TOCA Sere cess timate amen 2, 282 


B. Payments to the United States by 
Empire countries, excluding 
United Kingdom, Canada, and 


Newfoundland: 
1. For commodity imports ==- — 435 
2. For shipping, interest, etc.: 
Interest and dividends_...... 40 
Shipping (net) .--..-_._. — — 8 
W ä 48 
483 


C. Payments by Empire countries, 
excluding Canada and New- 
foundland, to areas outside the 
United States requiring gold or 
dollars: 

1. Payments by Empire countries 
(chiefly United Kingdom) to 
areas outside the United States 
and Canada and Newfoundland, 


requiring gold or dollars 550 
2. Gold payments by Empire coun- 
tries to Canada and Newfound- 

land (net) ...-- = EON 225 

r 


D. Withdrawal of capital: 

1. By Americans and others, 
through sale of free sterling to 
American importers 300 

2. By repayment of outstanding 
export credits as required by our 


Neutrality Act 200 
8. By liquidation of forward ex- 
change position in dollars 235 
— AAA .. 
E. Residual— Miscellaneous items and 
errors of estimation = 71 


Total gold and dollar require- 
ments for all transactions. 4,346 
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Estimated gold and dollar expenditures and 
receipts of British Empire, etec—Continued 
GOLD AND DOLLAR RECEIPTS 
A. Receipts from United States by 

United Kingdom: 


1. From merchandise exports 205 
2. From interest, shipping, etc.: 

Interest and dividends 85 

Shipping earnings - 35 
Remittances from insurance 

COMPO S enmena eonna 20 

— ae ET 140 

E 

T 345 


B. Receipts from United States by Em- 
pire countries, excluding United 
Kingdom and Canada: 


1. From merchandise exports 640 
2. From tourist travel, remit- 

tancss eee. 30 

"LOAD poe nied enaine ates maine aie 670 


C. Dollar receipts by Empire coun- 
tries, excluding Canada, from areas 


outside the United States 50 
D. Receipts from sale of gold (new 
production and dishoarding) 965 


Total gold and dollar receipts by 
Empire countries, excluding 
ON ae eee 2, 030 

Total drain on gold and dollar 
resources of British Empire, 
excluding Canada and New- 
foundland, Sept. 1, 1939, to 


Total gold and dollar require- 
ments for all transactions... 4, 346 


= 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, referring to 
the gold and dollar receipts, Mr, Flynn 
says: 

Attention must be called to this table— 


Referring to the preceding table. 
’ It will be seen that the British Govern- 
ment, during 1939, was withdrawing. enor- 
mous sums from the United States to make 
payments for its purchases in other Empire 
countries. For instance, item C contains two 
interesting exhibits. C1 shows that Empire 
countries drew $550,000,000 out of the United 
States to pay bills outside the United States 
and Canada. Also C2 shows that Empire 
countries withdrew $225,000,000 to pay Em- 
pire country bills in Canada. In other words, 
the dollar resources of the British Empire 
here during 1940 were depleted by $775,000,- 
000 to pay bills of the British Empire mostly 
within the British Empire itself. The Brit- 
ish Empire, knowing that it would require 
heavy balances in the United States in 1941, 
nevertheless drew $775,000,000 out of the 
United States to meet bills in gold and dol- 
lars within the Empire which did not have to 
be met in gold and dollars, but which could 
have been met by Empire credits. $ 
Up to now I have given figures merely coy- 
ering transactions between the Empire and 
the United States, excluding Canada and 
Newfoundland. I have excluded Canada and 
Newfoundland merely because for some un- 
known reason the Secretary of the Treasury 
excluded them. Certainly there cannot be 
any question about the fact that Canada is a 
part of the British Empire. Because of Can- 
ada's home in this continent as our nearest 
neighbor, our feelings toward her may be 
somewhat warmer than to other portions of 
the Empire. But no man, making up a bal- 
ance sheet of Empire assets and liabilities 
or Empire transactions with the United States 
has any right to arbitrarily exclude Canada. 
In order to give us a picture of the Empire 
resources in this country, all of the resources 
of the Empire must be included. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, had he been moved 
solely by a desire to give unbiased informa- 
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tion to the Congress, would have done this. 
Congress in its judgment might then deter- 
mine whether it would make any distinction 
between Canada and the United Kingdom or 
any other part of the British Empire in the 
handling of its finances. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, however, has seen fit to exclude 
Canada and he has done this obviously for 
the same reason that he has taken other 
liberties with these figures—for the purpose 
of making as good a case as he could for 
the British Empire, in spite of the fact that 
he is making a report to the American Con- 
gress as a confidential agent of the American 
Government. 

September 1, 1939, the Federal Reserve 
Board, treating the whole subject objectively 
and not as an advocate for aid to Britain, 
furnished a statistician’s report and not a 
lawyer’s brief, and reported that British dol- 
lar assets in the United States were $7,115,- 
000,000. These were broken down as follows: 


$4, 860, 000, 000 
685, 000, 000 
1, 570, 000, 000 


How much of these Canadian assets were 
used up to January 1, 1941, it is not possible 
to say with accuracy, since the Secretary 
chose not to give any figures on this subject. 
This is all the more remarkable since he did 
choose to give a lot of figures on the transac- 
tions between Canada and all other parts of 
the British Empire, which is something the 
Congress is not in any sense interested in and 
did not ask for. 

We can only estimate the condition of 
Canada’s assets here. From September 1, 


1939, to December 31, 1940, Canada’s expendi- , 


tures in the United States were roughly 
$925,000,000. Her receipts from the United 
States on merchandise shipments were 
$563,000,000. The deficit she has been called 
on to meet, therefore, is $362,000,000. (These 
figures are based on the foreign-trade figures 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. They 
are estimated for December 1940.) 

These figures do not include other items 
such as interest, dividends, tourist expendi- 
tures passing to and from Canada to the 
United States. It is probable that these 
would reduce this amount somewhat. Nor 
do these figures include gold shipments to the 
United States for Canada’s account. Gold 
shipments from Canada into the United 
States in 1940 alone were enormous— 
$2,279,390,125 in the first 10 months of 1940. 
Of course, the bulk of this represented trans- 
shipment of gold from Europe for the account 
of many countries. But certainly some of it 
represented Canadian gold. It is a fair esti- 
mate that Canada has not been called on 
since September 1, 1939, to care for a deficit 
larger than $350,000,000 in the United States. 

We have seen above that Canada had 
$1,570,000,000 of dollar assets in this country 
in September 1939. If she was called on to 
meet her deficit in this country through the 
liquidation of any part of those dollar assets, 
then she should still have here not less than 
$1,220,000 in dollar assets. 

To recapitulate, therefore, British Empire 
dollar assets here as of January 1, 1941, com- 
pared with September 1, 1939, should be as 
follows: 

Total British Empire dollar 

assets in United States 

Sept. 1, 1939, including 

United Kingdom, Canada, 

and all other Empire coun- 


De E r kezin nAn ee $7, 115, 000, 000 
Deficit met by gold or dollars: 
(a) By Canada 350, 000, 000 


(a) By United Kingdom 
and other Empire 


Balance of assets still avail- 
able in the United States $4, 449, 000, 000 
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Save for the Canadian figures, which are 
made up from estimates based on Department 
of Commerce trade reports, these figures do 
not differ greatly from Mr. Morgenthau’s. 
They merely seem to differ, because Mr. Mor- 
genthau has chosen to arrange his figures 
differently in order to bolster the brief he was 
making for aid to Britain. 


For the information of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs], I will 
state that I am reading the statement 
submitted to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations by John T. Flynn in answer to 
the testimony which had been given by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The following analysis of Mr. Morgenthau's 
figures will prove this. 


First, I reproduce Mr. Morgenthau's table 
No. 1, which is supposed to show dollar re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the British Empire, 
excluding Canada, for 1941. I reproduce this 
in order to call attention to certain features 
of it which are most important. 


Estimated dollar expenditures and receipts of 
British Empire, excluding Canada, from 
Jan. 1, 1941, to Jan. 1, 1942 


[In millions of United States dollars] 
DOLLAR EXPENDITURES 


A. United Kingdom payments to be 
made on total purchases from the 
United States: 
1. Sums to be paid during 1941 on 
order placed before Jan. 1, 
1941 (in addition, $119,000,- 
000 will fall due after Jan. 
1,274 
2. Imports from United States not 
purchased through the Brit- 
ish Purchasing Commission, 
largely on private accounts 280 


a an petals CG EEE LY ee a 
B. Purchases by Empire countries (ex- 
cluding United Kingdom and Can- 
ada) from United States during 
1941: 


1. Commodity Imports 333 
2. Payments for shipping, tourist 
expenditure, interest pay- 
W sanre niaronamansa 5 
Total eee 338 
——— — 


C. Purchases by Empire countries, ex- 

cluding Canada, from areas outside 

the United States requiring gold or 

dollars: 

1. Purchases by Empire countries 

(chiefly United Kingdom) 

from areas outside the 

United States and Canada 
requiring dollars 247 

2. Payments by Empire countries 

(chiefly United Kingdom) to 
Canada and Newfoundland 880 


Total dollar requirements 


for all transactions 3, 019 
DOLLAR RECEIPTS 
A. Dollar receipts by United Kingdom 
from United States: 
1. United Kingdom exports of 
merchandise to United 
Staves asso canewanesncs 165 
2. Net balance from United 
States to United Kingdom on 
shipping tourist expendi- 
tures, interest payments, etc. 15 
Total AS A noha —k 180 
— 
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Estimated dollar erpenditures and receipts of 
British Empire, excluding Canada, from 
Jan. 1, 1941, to Jan. 1, 1942—-Continued 

B. Dollar receipts by Empire coun- 
tries (excluding Canada): 


2. Australian gold exports to 
United States 75 


3. South African exports of gold 480 
. a eS 1,115 
C. Canadian assistance to United 
% i o ere is EELE E ee ie 260 
Total dollar receipts by Empire coun- 
tries, excluding Canada_........-.. , 555 


Total dollar deficit with countries 
other than Canada during 1941 844 
Total dollar deficit with Canada dur- 


Total dollar deficit of British 
Empire, excluding Canada, 
0 


Total receipts and deficit on op- 
erations with all countries 
other than Canada during 
TTT RR SE oe 3. 019 


I called attention to the first portion of this 
table entitled “Dollar Expenditures, Item C.” 
Here Mr. Morgenthau introduces an element 
which he calls (C) “Purchases by Empire 
countries, excluding Canada, from areas out- 
side the United States requiring gold or dol- 
lars.” The total is $1,127,000,000. This means 


that during this year England proposes to pay 


certain bills for purchases made by various 
parts of the Empire in various other parts of 
the Empire. In other words, these are strictly 
inter-Empire transactions and have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the purchases by 
the Empire in the United States. Some of 
these purchases are being made by the United 
Kingdom, and by other dominions and colo- 
nies, in Canada. Some of them are purchases 
made by England and various dominions and 
colonies outside of Canada. They are all, 
however, purchases which the Empire can 
itself finance within its own limits. Pur- 
chases made by the United Kingdom in Can- 
ada have to be paid in Canadian dollars in 
Canada. Canada is a part of the Empire. 
The whole Empire is at war—not just the 
United Kingdom. The purchase of these ma- 
terials in Canada produces work in Canada 
and business for Canadian industries. There 
is nothing to prevent the financing of these 
purchases within Canada with Canadian 
credits. It is a simple matter. The same 
thing is true of purchases in other parts of 
the Empire. According to this table, Eng- 
land proposes, in spite of the gravity of her 
needs in this country, to withdraw $1,127,- 
000,000 from America, extinguishing that 
much dollar assets, and to use those assets 
to pay bills within her own Empire—bills 
which can be handled through internal cred- 
its. Then, ir turn, England asks the Ameri- 
can Government to pay that much in bills 
for her within the United States. The Amer- 
ican Government has no money to pay these 
bills. To do so it will have to borrow the 
money from its banks, so that we are actually 
in the position of England insisting on paying 
bills within her Empire with dollar assets 
withdrawn from this country while she asks 
the American Government to go into debt to 
pay her bills here. 

In any event, the Secretary of the Treasury 
has no right to toss this sum of $1,127,000,000 
into this account as an unavoidable drain 
upon England's dollar assets in America for 
the purpose of making England's position look 
more grave than it really is from a financial 
view. 

When this item of $1,127,000,000 is removed 
from this table, as it should be, and a corre- 
sponding item under “Dollar receipts, O. 
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Canadian assistance to the United Kin lom, 
$260,000,000,” is removed we have a figure 
which corresponds with that figure given by 
me in my table I—namely, a total estimated 
deficit of the British Empire during 1941, ex- 
cluding Canada, of $597,000,000, and not 
$1,464,000,000, as given by Mr. Morgenthau. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Is there any evidence 
whatever that the British could not buy 
a very considerable amount of equipment, 
in addition to what they already have at 
the present time? 

Mr. NYE. In the United States? 

Mr. TAFT. In the United States. 

Mr. NYE. I am sure that the evidence 
is quite to the contrary, revealing that 
they have credits upon which to draw for 
much larger purchases than they have al- 
ready made. 

Mr. TAFT. The admitted figures, as I 
read them, show that there is about $900,- 
000,000 in the United States which is 
available and which has not been used, 
and if the Senator's calculation is cor- 
rect—and personally I think it is cor- 
rect—I have no doubt that the British 
could get at least another half billion 
dollars if they chose to convert their as- 
sets to this country instead of to Canada, 
as their plan seems to contemplate. So 
that from my analysis of the figures, 
while the time is undoubtedly approach- 
ing when the British may need dollar 
credits, it cannot be charged that any 
delay in the consideration of the pending 
bill, or any delay in the extension of credit 
for a good many months to come, will 
interfere at all with the British program 
of purchases in this country. 

Mr. NYE. I am quite happy that the 
Senator from Ohio would make that very 
splendid point, because I am sure that 
within a matter of days or hours there 
will be an attempt to demonstrate that if 
we do not hurry this measure through 
there will be a complete collapse of the 
finances of Great Britain, and a ceasing 
of her purchases in the United States. 

Mr. TAFT. The point I wish to make 
is that we have time this week and next 
week to consider this measure without 
in any way interfering, so far as I can 
discover, with the possibility of Britain 
buying goods in this country. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. At the rate expendi- 
tures are being made by Great Britain 
in this country, and with the credits now 
available to Great Britain in this coun- 
try, and not so far used, at what time 
does the Senator feel that Great Britain’s 
credit would be exhausted here, so that 
it would then be imperative to lend her 
additional money if we wanted to con- 
tinue to sell her goods? Can the Sen- 
ator indicate approximately when he 
thinks that event will probably take 
place? 

Mr. NYE. It is very difficult to do so, 
as we do not know what the British pur- 
chases are going to be next month, or the 
following month, or next year. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I mean approximately. 
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Mr. NYE. I saw studies as of last fall 
indicating that if Britain continued buy- 
ing only on such a scale as that on which 
she was buying for the first year, she 
would have credits which would permit 
her to continue to purchase here for 5 
or 6 years, or even longer, assuming that 
the Federal Reserve Board figures of last 
fall revealed honestly the full extent of 
Securities held by Great Britain in the 
United States. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will 

permit me to pursue the matter for a 
moment, perhaps I can clear the matter 
up. 
Does the Senator’s estimate contem- 
Plate as pledged credits which will be 
necessary to pay for contracts which 
have already been let by Britain in the 
United States, or does he consider only 
the payments which have been made for 
work which has been done as of this 
date? 

Mr. NYE. Frankly, the studies of last 
fall to which I referred did not take into 
consideration the amounts which may 
have been pledged; did not take into 
consideration anything more than the 
actual purchases paid for by Great Brit- 
ain in that period. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course, I know the 
Senator wants the truth, as we all do, on 
which to base an opinion. My own 
thought is that, in order to acquire mate- 
rials, in the future Britain will spend 
at a vastly increased rate over the rate 
at which she has spent in the past, for 
the reason that a great deal of time will 
be necessary to give momentum to pro- 
duction in this country, but when the 
momentum of production picks up 
monthly expenditures will increase on a 
vast scale. With that picture in mind, 
I should like to ask the Senator again 
whether he thinks Great Britain’s credit 
would, under those circumstances of in- 
creased production, last for 4 or 5 years 
without help from the United States? 

Mr.NYE. Obviously not; unless Great 
Britain were to start drawing on her 
resources in the Western Hemisphere 
outside the United States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Assuming that Great 
Britain does not draw on her resources 
in the Western Hemisphere outside the 
United States, what would be the ap- 
proximate time, in the Senator’s opinion, 
when Britain’s credit here would be ex- 
hausted, if the increase in production 
continues as we contemplate it, and it 
would be necessary for Britain to take 
that production at an increased and ac- 
celerated rate? Would it last another 
year? 

Mr. NYE. I could not undertake to 
answer the Senator’s question, in the 
face of the conflicting picture given us 
of what are the actual British possessions 
in this country. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course, any answer 
to my question would to a large extent 
be speculative, because it would be based 
upon the solution of imponderables 
which none of us can know. But 
whether or not this credit is necessary 
this year is an important question in this 
debate, and so far I have not been able 
to ascertain that the credit would not 
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be necessary this year, if the production 
is brought off the assembly line as it is 
contemplated it will be brought off. 

Mr. NYE. Does not the Senator agree 

that if England were so concerned about 
what might be her shortage of credit 
needs for this year, she should be scored 
for withdrawing her gold or her purchas- 
ing power in the United States, to the 
end that she could make purchases in 
her dominions for gold, on the theory 
that we are going to rally anyway, irre- 
spective of what her combined resources 
might be? 
Mr. TYDINGS. I do not mean to be 
contentious or to take issue with the 
Senator, because I think he is making a 
very valuable contribution to the debate; 
but if the Senator will allow me to an- 
swer his question, certainly it is only 
fair to say in behalf of Britain that the 
more goods she can acquire and buy at 
home and in her own dominions, the 
longer her credit will last, because her 
credit will correspondingly decline as she 
buys outside her own country or her 
dominions the things she requires. 
Therefore Britain as a credit risk would 
be no good at all if she did not want to 
keep that credit as intact as it is possi- 
ble to keep it. If we were in the same 
boat, we would rather buy from Puerto 
Rico, or the Philippines, or Hawaii, or 
Alaska—if we could look on those posses- 
sions in the light in which we look on 
Canada and other dominions in relation 
to Britain—rather than from England or 
France. I do not think Britain should 
be criticised for trying to conserve and 
keep her credit. What I am interested 
in learning is when, in the Senator's 
opinion, will the time come when her 
credit here will be exhausted, as the 
increased production comes off the as- 
sembly line. If it will not be exhausted 
for a year or 2 years, then I think a great 
deal of the opposition to the bill, as a 
financial proposition, as a credit proposi- 
tion, would be justified. If, on the other 
hand, it will be exhausted before this 
year is over, then our approach would 
have to be entirely different. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The admitted assets of 
Great Britain in this country are said 
in Mr. Morgenthau’s statement to be 
$2,167,000,000. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As of what date? 

Mr. TAFT. As of the Ist of Janu- 
ary. 

Mr. TYDINGS. How many orders 
were placed against that amount? 

Mr. TAFT. My understanding is that 
the orders amounted to about $1,200,- 
000,000. 

Mr. TYDINGS. So the net credit 
would be what? 

Mr. TAFT. It would be about eight 
or nine hundred million dollars. An- 
swering the Senator’s question, I think 
that if production is speeded up to three 
or four billion dollars a year—limited 
rather by shipping than by manufac- 
turing—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. By both. 

Mr. TAFT. I think it would be true 
that the credit would be exhausted prob- 
ably before the end of the year. As 
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the Senator knows, I introduced a sub- 
stitute measure providing credit of one 
and a half billion dollars, which it 
seemed to me would cover probably the 
amount required for the next year. 

But the point I was most concerned 
with making is this: In answer to the 
argument which has been made that we 
are fiddling while Rome burns, that 
Britain is absolutely stopped today, that 
she cannot give an order because she 
does not have any money, the fact is 
that the British Treasury’s own state- 
ment shows that Britain has $500,000,000 
available in the United States, which 
she has not yet used in placing orders, 
and that, therefore, by debating this bill 
for 2 weeks, we certainly are not in any 
way delaying the British production pro- 
gram in this country. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from North Dakota will allow 
me 

Mr. NYE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not believe that 
Britain is in any serious danger in the 
next 2 weeks, or perhaps in the next 
6 weeks, or perhaps 2 months, because 
even if this bill should be passed to- 
morrow, I imagine that perhaps none of 
this credit would be utilized for at least 
60 days after its passage, and I thin 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senator is 
certainly correct, if it is necessary to go 
through the United States Army and the 
United States Navy, as will be required 
as soon as the bill is passed. 

Mr, TYDINGS. I think the Senator’s 
observation is a fair one, but I think we 
ought to know when the British credit is 
likely to be exhausted. If it will be 
exhausted in the year 1941, that is one 
thing; if it will not be exhausted until 
1942 or 1943, that is another thing. The 
supposition seems to be here that it will 
be exhausted this year. 

Mr. TAFT. I think that if the produc- 
tion were increased to three or four bil- 
lion dollars it certainly would be ex- 
hausted this year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield at 
this point? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In connection with 
this subject, while the Secretary of the 
Treasury did show by his testimony that 
the total gross gold and dollar credit as 
of December 31 was $2,167,000,000, he 
deducted from that the item of $305,000,- 
000 as being necessary for the transac- 
tion of business between the two coun- 
tries. We cannot scrape the barrel com- 
pletely and have nothing left with which 
to transact business, because aside from 
war there is still some business being 
transacted between the two countries. 

Mr. TAFT. It seemed to me, however, 
that that statement was obviously unfair, 
because while they refused to include 
$305,000,000 of private dollar balances in 
one statement, just below they charged 
against this $280,000,000 of imports to 
the United States not purchased through 
the British Purchasing Commission but 
largely on private account; and why pri- 
vate funds should not be used to pay for 
the British account, I never have been 
able to understand. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his testimony, went into that 
matter. Of course, if we are going to 
take Mr. Flynn’s figures and discard alto- 
gether those of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who certainly has, it seems to 
me, equal if not superior facilities for 
ascertaining the truth about how much 
credit England has in this country, it will 
be easy to figure out how there might be 
three or four billion dollars’ credit. Last 
fall there was a difference between the 
statement of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the figures submitted by Mr. Morgen- 
thau, but when they got together and 
discussed the discrepancy, it was dis- 
covered that there was really no material 
difference at all, because they had been 
operating on a different basis and con- 
sidering different items, and they were 
practically together as to the amount of 
credit England had. 

If we are going to take Mr. Flynn’s 
figures, there may be, and there probably 
was on the day on which Mr. Morgen- 
thau testified, an additional credit of 
some $300,000,000 in the United States 
available for Great Britain, but when we 
compare $300,000,000 to the enormous 
amount of purchases necessary to carry 
on a program of this sort, we find that 
that sum affords very little basis upon 
which to figure on any orders that will be 
very effective in the near future. 

It was testified, and no one denies it, 
that a few days before Mr. Morgenthau 
testified—I think on the day before he 
appeared before the committee—Mr. 
Knudsen, who certainly ought to know 
what is going on in the way of production 
of defense articles, and the exchange of 
such articles, or their sale, called up Mr. 
Morgenthau and stated that the British 
were not in position to execute any other 
contracts. They could not enter into a 
contract for, I think it was, 2,000 air- 
planes, because they did not have the 
available credit, and there have been no 
contracts entered into between Great. 
Britain and the factories of the United 
States which are furnishing what they 
need and want, since before Mr. Morgen- 
thau testified some 2 or 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not suppose that 
could be in order to hasten the passage of 
this bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator may be 
suspicious of the good faith of men who 
are charged with the duty of telling the 
truth before committees. I am not. I 
believe that all Senators who are on the 
Foreign Relations Committee, who heard 
Mr. Morgenthau, though they may not 
agree with him, will testify that he made 
a very sincere effort to bring before the 
committee the real facts as he had gath- 
ered them. If anyone has “put anything 
over on him,” that may be something 
else, but I do not believe it, because he 
testified that in connection with all the 
transactions that had occurred between 
our Treasury and the British Treasury, 
he had always found the British Treasury 
to be absolutely reliable in the figures 
which they submitted. I do not think 
we have any right now to assume, merely 
because we have a bill before us provid- 
ing aid for Britain, that the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, or 
Mr. Knudsen, the head of the Defense 
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Council, are deliberately withholding 
facts from the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people in order that this bill may be 
hastened through Congress. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in the first 
place, I did not suggest that they were 
withholding facts. I suggested that 
probably the British were anxious to have 
the measure enacted. And I have no- 
ticed a willingness on the part of Mr. 
Morgenthau to take anything that the 
British furnish him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know how 
anxious the British are to have this bill 
enacted, but if I were in their place I 
would be rather anxious. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator from North 
Dakota will yield further, I wanted to 
point out that all the statements I have 
made are based on Mr. Morgenthau’s 
figures. I am not disputing his figures. 
His figures are that there are $2,167,- 
000,000 here, and the British Empire 
produces in addition to that about $750,- 
000,000 in gold per year, which according 
to the statement subsequently submitted, 
is not to come to the United States at all. 
So far as we can analyze the statement 
as to the British deficits in dollars, the 
gold is to go to the other British Empire 
countries, including Canada, and Britain 
is not proposing to turn over to the 
United States any of the $750,000,000 in 
gold that is produced annually. So in 
addition to the $2,167,000,000, certainly 
we are entitled to ask for the $750,000,000 
of gold produced in the British Empire 
during the year. Yet in spite of that, I 
still agree, in response to the question of 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
Idas], that I think British dollar re- 
sources will be exhausted before the end 
of the year, if there is to be an increase 
in production to three or four billion 
dollars, as there should be. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. NYE. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to de- 
lay the Senator’s address, but that 
brings up this situation: If we are going 
to enact legislation to help Great Brit- 
ain, shall we wait until her credit is 
totally exhausted and then bring about 
such a condition that she may again 
enter the market and make contracts, 
subject to the delay which will ensue in- 
evitably by the postponement of the con- 
summation of those contracts? As the 
Senator will realize, these contracts can- 
not be concluded immediately upon their 
being made. It takes months of time to 
conclude them. It may take a year in 
some cases to get the specific article for 
which a contract may be entered into 
today. If Great Britain cannot make 
such a contract because of the lack of 
credit until 6 months from now, it means 
that it will be 18 months before she can 
obtain the material which she otherwise 
could obtain in a year; and if it is some- 
thing that could be produced in 3 
months or in 6 months, the longer she 
is required to postpone the execution of 
a contract for it the more delay she will 
experience in receiving the article itself. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. So that my question 
may not be misunderstood, let me say 
that I asked the question to ascertain the 
point of time when British credit would 
probably be exhausted. I agree with the 
majority leader that if credit is to be ex- 
tended it ought not to be at a time when 
the British have only $10.50 left. It is 
necessary to do it in advance. But I do 
not think it is necessary to do it more 
than a year in advance of the possible 
break-down of credit. Consequently I was 
interested in determining whether or not 
British credit would be exhausted in 1941, 
because if credit is to be extended it 
should be extended sufficiently far ahead 
so that there will be a continuity in the 
flow of credit and the acquisition of 
goods. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Ido not wish 
to prolong the interruptions of the Sena- 
tor’s address, but I think this thought 
might be pertinent, I entirely agree with 
the majority leader when he says that if 
he were an Englishman he would like to 
have the bill passed as soon as possible. 
So would I if I were an Englishman. I 
would much rather have something given 
to me than to have to pay for it, particu- 
larly if I were in a fight. 

What I wish to suggest to the Senator 
is that, assuming all of Secretary Mor- 
genthau’s figures are correct, there are 
very huge dollar assets which are not 
covered in the statement, and which 
might be turned over to us or converted 
into cash. I refer to assets in Bermuda, 
Canada, and other parts of the British 
Empire. 

Mr. NYE. There are billions of dollars 
of such assets. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I also call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
neither Canada, New Zealand, Australia, 
South Africa, nor any of the other domin- 
ions of the far-flung British Empire has 
even been asked to make any such sacri- 
fice as we are proposing to make. Can- 
ada, New Zealand, and Australia are col- 
lecting cash on the barrel head for what 
they furnish to Great Britain. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. Flynn’s statement points 
out, from Mr. Morgenthau’s own figures, 
that nearly $800,000,000 in cash, or the 
equivalent of cash, was withdrawn in the 
past year from British holdings in the 
United States for the purpose of settling 
intra-Empire balances, that is, balances 
due from one portion of the British Em- 
pire to another. 

Mr. NYE. Quite so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In connection with 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, I 
think we should keep in mind that Can- 
ada herself is making large purchases in 
the United States. Canada is not her- 
self able to supply what England might 
wish or need from Canada. Canada is 
not even able to supply her own needs by 
her own industrial set-up. She is buying 
large quantities of things from the United 
States. It would be manifestly bad busi- 
ness, and it would be an injustice, to re- 
quire that Canada exhaust her own credit 
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in the United States in order to help Eng- 
land, when Canada needs that credit to 
help herself buy the things she is buying 
from the United States. 

Not only that, but Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Canada are expending large 
sums in furnishing materials and sup- 
plies for Great Britain. They are not 
rich countries. I do not know—because 
the Secretary did not have the figures to 
submit to the committee—what the bal- 
ance of credit in the United States may 
be with respect to Canada; but I think 
it is fair to state that the balances of dol- 
lar credit as between Canada and the 
United States are not sufficiently large to 
justify Canada in depleting them to any 
great extent, in view of the large pur- 
chases she must make in the United 
States for herself, and for whatever she 
buys for England. 

I do not know to what extent Australia 
and New Zealand have dollar credits in 
the United States with which they could 
help England pay for such things. When 
it comes to other credits, and property 
which the English people own in other 
parts of the world, I think it is fair to 
assume—and I think the Secretary of 
the Treasury stated—that such holdings 
are not now convertible into dollars. 
British nationals may own a streetcar 
system in Venezuela, or they may own 
some physical properties in Latin Amer- 
ica, but in the present condition of world 
affairs such holdings cannot be trans- 
lated into dollars so that the dollars may 
be brought to the United States and used 
to purchase the things which England 
needs. It is not a true picture of the 
credit situation and the ability of Eng- 
land to pay for those purchases on the 
barrel head, as we say, to refer to prop- 
erties which her citizens may own else- 
where in the world, which cannos now be 
converted into dollars. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I am sure 
that if the British Government were to 
come to the United States, where such 
friendliness is being demonstrated at this 
time, with streetcar bonds, or whatever 
it might bring from anywhere in South 
or Central America or Canada, it would 
have no difficulty in utilizing them as 
collateral or as security which would 
fetch them whatever number of billions 
they feel they need. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It so happens that 
American citizens own stocks in some of 
the utilities in South and Central Amer- 
ican countries. Frequently on the floor 
of the Senate we have heard those coun- 
tries criticized because of default not only 
in the payment of the bonds themselves 
but also of the interest on the bonds. 

Mr. NYE. That fact does not alter the 
conclusion which I have just drawn, that, 
with our present friendliness toward 
Great Britain, ways could quickly be 
found for transferring such securities to 
a buyer. But more than that, it seems to 
me that the reflection is every bit upon 
us. We stand here and argue that we do 
not know what Great Britain’s securities 
are; and yet, without knowing, we are 
ready to surrender our purse, as we are 
proposing to surrender it under the terms 
of the pending bill. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I think there is 
much confusion among some persons in 
the misunderstanding of the difference 
between dollar exchange and credits. 
There may be some difficulty in obtaining 
dollar exchange unless there is a willing- 
ness to dispose of assets which can be 
turned into American dollars. To say 
.that the British Empire has no credit is 
perfectly ridiculous. It is safe to say that 
it controls half the wealth of the world. 

Mr. NYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Merely as a matter of 
information with respect to Canadian 
investments in this country, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce release of January 5 
states that in 1939, when the war began, 
Canadian investments in the United 
States amounted to $1,399,000,000, and 
12 months later they were $1,393,000,000. 
They had been depleted by only $6,000,- 
000 in the course of 12 months, 

So far as we know, Canadian invest- 
ments in the United States still stand at 
pretty well over one and a quarter bil- 
lion dollars, so the necessity of letting all 
the British Empire gold go to Canada 
seems to be somewhat overstated. 

Mr. NYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHANDLER in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota yield to the Sena- 
tor from Washington? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. Perhaps my question 
might more properly be directed to one 
of the members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations who are present. 

I have before me the first copy of the 
printed hearings of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations on the pending bill. 
In common with others, I have not had 
an opportunity to read it. I am wonder- 
ing if in any of the testimony there ap- 
peared any description of or any sugges- 
tion about the holdings of British 
nationals in this country. I have in mind 
particularly such vast holdings as those 
of the Astor family. The Astors are 
among the great families of Great Brit- 
ain, and they are assumed to be very 
wealthy. They havea great stake in the 
preservation of the British Empire, be- 
cause they are among the chief bene- 
ficiaries of whatever good things there 
are in the British Isles. I am wondering 
if there was any suggestion at all about 
liquidating such holdings for the benefit 
of their own country. Was that question 
discussed in the committee? 

Mr. NYE.. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury revealed to the Foreign Relations 
Committee that he was in possession of a 
list of all such possessions in the United 
States held by British nationals. That 
list was not made available to the com- 
mittee. It was not available to the pub- 
lic. I assume it is the presentation of 
British spokesmen, and is not the result 
of an intensive study by any agency of 
the United States to determine what 
those holdings are. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield at that point 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In answer to the 
Senator, let me say that when the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was on the stand 
he was specifically asked about the hold- 
ings of the Astor family. I cannot give 
the Senator the page. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I, myself, 
asked him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The member of the 
committee who propounded the question 
undertook to estimate the holdings at 
$100,000,000, and asked the Secretary 
whether those holdings, whatever their 
value—he fixed no such value, and I do 
not know who could—were included in 
the amount which the Secretary set out 
in his table as being British holdings in 
the United States. The Secretary par- 
ticularly stated that they were taken 
into consideration, and made up a part 
of the $900,000,000 under the item “Di- 
rect and miscellaneous investments in 
the United States.” He further stated 
that these items contained, in regard to 
stocks, the market value at which they 
were selling on the day when the esti- 
mate of their value was made. He stated 
that the $900,000,000 was, of course, 
bound to be an estimate because nobody 
can tell how much a piece of property on 
Fifth Avenue or Ninety-fifth Street in 
New York would bring at what we law- 
yers call a fair voluntary sale; but with- 
out itemizing the different British na- 
tionals who had property in this country, 
the list of which he had, but which he 
did not feel at liberty to reveal in the 
hearings, for reasons which I think were 
entirely commendable, every item of 
property, including stocks and bonds and 
real estate, was included in this estimate 
of the amount of dollar credit of British 
citizens in the United States. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, may I oc- 
cupy the floor for a moment more? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. BONE. I did not mean to imply 
by my suggestion that there was any im- 
propriety in a national of Great Britain 
owning property in the United States; 
and I agree with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that it would be futile to try to put 
a price on such property, because out of 
50 appraisements we probably would not 
find any two exactly alike. I was rather 
interested in the question of how Britain 
might realize from that property if she 
had the right to do it, and whether there 
was any evidence before the committee 
of any purpose on the part of the British 
Government or any statutory ability for 
that Government to take possession of 
such property, liquidate it, and translate 
it into a credit in this country. I am 
rather curious to know whether any steps 
have been taken in that direction; 
whether the committee was advised that 
the British Government has taken any 
steps in the direction of liquidating, for 
instance, such fortunes as that of the 
Astor family in order to utilize them for 
the defense of the British Empire. I 
think it is a natural curiosity, and I 
know a great many inquiries on the sub- 
ject have been directed to me; and I do 
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not select that family for any reason 
other than that it rather typifies the 
larger and more opulent families. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I recall, there was 
no testimony before the committee in- 
dicating what steps, for instance, the 
Government of Great Britain has taken 
to try to force Lord Astor to sell his 
property in New York, or what jurisdic- 
tion the British Government may have 
over the sale of real estate in the United 
States; but it was testified by Mr. Mor- 
genthau that in order to pay cash, as 
they are now required to pay under the 
law, for what they have already ordered, 
practically the entire amount of this 
property would have to be liquidated. 
What the method of liquidation is, I do 
not know. I think we are also entitled 
to assume that under forced liquidation 
in order to pay cash within a restricted 
period for supplies they have already 
bought, we might not expect such prop- 
erty to bring as large a price as it might 
bring if it went through the ordinary 
processes of negotiation across the table 
as to what it was worth, because if all 
of it has to be liquidated within a few 
months I think we may assume that it 
will not bring as much as it would under 
other circumstances. 

Mr. BONE. I think perhaps it may 
be assumed that the British Government 
now has no authority, under the pres- 
ent statutory set-up, to expropriate the 
property of one of its nationals in New 
York City. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And it might be nec- 
essary to bring about such expropriation 
by treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain. I doubt whether the 
British Parliament would have any right 
to compel the British owner of a piece 
of real estate in this country to sell it. 
The owner might be punished by Great 
Britain if he did not; but the actual 
transaction of making a deed by the 
British owner to the purchaser in the 
United States is a matter over which I 
doubt whether the British Parliament 
would have any control, aside from a 
treaty or something of that sort as the 
basis. 

Mr. BONE. Of course, we are not 
assuming that the British Government 
is going to expropriate property, although 
in its desperation probably it would have 
a right to do so, since governments ex- 
propriate the lives of boys and use them 
in the army; and I should not find any- 
thing very shocking in expropriating in- 
animate or other property when we ap- 
propriate the bodies of boys 100 percent. 
That, however, is beside the question 
here. I think that if we are to give away 
materials of war—and they would be a 
gift—it would at least be worth while to 
consider the question whether the prop- 
erty of great value of British nationals 
ought not in some degree to carry a por- 
tion of that burden. 

I perhaps should not have mentioned 
the Astor family, although much has 
been written about it, and much more 
has been said about the holdings of the 
Astor family in New York. Certainly the 
Astor family has a great stake in the 
preservation of the British Empire; and 
by virtue of its holdings in New York, if 
I am correctly advised as to their extent, 
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it also has a great stake in the preserva- 
tion of this Republic. Obviously, if one 
has a stake in the preservation of a civ- 
ilization such as was described yesterday 
by my good friend from Vermont [Mr. 
Austin], who said it was worth dying 
for—and I agree that those things are 
worth dying for—if they are worth dying 
for, they are worth the contribution of 
property. 


Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for one 
further question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the 


follow from the logic of the Senator from 
Kentucky, who says it might be incon- 
venient for Lord and Lady Astor to liqui- 
date their real-estate holdings 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, Mr. President; I 
made no such statement as that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What did the 
Senator say? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I said that in all like- 
lihood property forced on the market in 
an emergency would not bring as much 
as if the sale were carried on in an 
ordinary transaction, after negotiations. 
I made no reference to, and I am not 
even talking about, any losses of Lord 
and Lady Astor. I am talking about 
dollar credit in the United States as a 
result of the sale of that property, and 
not about the convenience of anybody. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was the Senator who asked Sec- 
retary Morgenthau about the hundred 
million dollars’ worth of Astor property 
which I have repeatedly heard men- 
tioned. I am not an expert on New York 
realty, but I have repeatedly heard that 
figure used by men who ought to be ex- 
perts on New York realty; and Mr. Mor- 
genthau did say that that property was 
included in his estimate. He also said 
that the block on Fifth Avenue reported 
to be owned by King George himself 
was included in the estimate. But what 
I was about to say was that it would 
follow from the logic of the Senator from 
Kentucky, as I see it, that the British 
ought not to be forced to liquidate be- 
cause of the inconveniences which, I 
repeat, it seems to me he was describing. 
However, the American taxpayers, being 
within our jurisdiction, might be forced 
to liquidate part of their property in 
order to pay the enormous taxes that 
will inevitably follow granting this blank 
check for untold billions of dollars for the 


might be required to sell part 
corpus of their property in order to pay 
these taxes. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
should not ask the Senator from North 
Dakota — — except for the fact 
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States, and the amount of dollars that 
could be obtained by a sale of real estate, 
into a plea for convenience to Lord and 
Lady Astor and King George. I submit 
to the Senator from North Dakota that 
my remarks were not remotely to be so 
interpreted. We are talking about how 
much money England has in the United 
States, and how much England can get 
by the sale of all the property that 
England and English citizens own in the 
United States. Certainly that has no 
relationship to the convenience or the 
inconvenience of some expatriated 
American citizen who has become an 
Englishman, and who retains in this 
country property which he inherited from 
his ancestors. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, may I very humbly suggest 
that we take a recess at this time? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Senator 
from North Dakota would like to finish 
his remarks tonight. 

Mr. NYE, I shall not be able to finish 
tonight but I shall like to have 5 or 10 
minutes more, if I may, so that I may 
reach a point where I could suspend and 
be able to take up another subject. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Personally, I should 
like to give the Senator sufficient time to 
finish. 

Mr. NYE. I could not finish tonight, 
I assure the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well. 

Mr. NYE. I do not mean by that that 
I have a desire to take up all of tomorrow 
afternoon by any means, but I can bring 
my argument of this afternoon to a head 
very shortly, and be prepared to take up 
the remainder of it at another time. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator a mo- 
ment ago called attention to the fact that 
Canada has not passed any lease-lend or 
gift bill. 

Mr. NYE. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. I put in the Recorp 
the other day an editorial from the 
Toronto (Ontario) Financial Post which 
set forth that many people in Canada 
were very much worried as to what effect 
the pending lease-lend bill would have 
upon Canadian industry, for if they could 
get war materials from the United States 
for nothing, as the British Government 
could do, that, of course, would have a 
bad effect upon industry and expansion 
of industry in Canada. 

I called the attention of the Senate at 
that time to the fact that India, which is 
really one of the richest countries in re- 
sources of any of the British possessions, 
had not passed any lend-lease bill. I 
thought I was correct. Since that time 
I have received information very defi- 
nitely that for anything purchased by 
Great Britain from India or Australia 
or any of the other British possessions 
she has to pay cash on the barrel head. 
We are the only country in the world 
that is proposing to give to Great Britain 
or to lease or to lend her. 

Now, let me say that I have no objec- 
tion if the taxpayers of this country want 
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to give some of their money to Great 
Britain, but if they desire to give it to 
her, they ought to know how much they 
are going to give, to whom they are going 
to give it, and when they are going to 
give it; and they do not know and will 
not know under this particular piece of 
legislation. Think of the spectacle of a 
comparatively small minority of people 
in the United States, including interna- 
tional bankers, carrying on a tremen- 
dous propaganda for the United States of 
America, which is supposed to be inde- 
pendent of Great Britain and not a Brit- 
ish colony, and of certain men standing 
on the floor of the Senate advocating 
that we give to the British Empire and to 
England far better treatment than any 
of the colonies of Great Britain are will- 
ing to accord her. 

Mr. NYE. Of course, it is true that we 
are being asked to outstrip every do- 
minion and every colony of the British 
Empire in our response to Great Britain's 
needs at this time. But I hasten to the 
conclusion of the statement of Mr. John 
T. Flynn to the committee: 


Canada is doing a thriving business on this 
war with the other parts of the Empire. Ac- 
cording to a table furnished by Mr. Morgen- 
thau (p. 15 of typewritten transcript), Can- 
ada, from September 1, 1939, to September 1, 
1940, sold to the United Kingdom and other 
Empire countries goods to the amount of 
$930,000,000. Against this were payments due 
by Canada to Empire countries of $375,000,000, 
leaving the balance in favor of Canada with 
the rest of the Empire at $555,000,000. 

Moreover the United Kingdom has enor- 
mous assets in Canada, as it has in the United 
States. It owns, according to Mr. Morgen- 
thau (p. 19 of typewritten transcript), £481,- 
000,000, or $1,924,000,000, in investments in 
Canada, These can be turned into Canadian 
dollars to pay Empire credits in Canada if 
Canada is unwilling to do what England asks 
the United States to do—namely, extend to 
her credit for work actually done in Canada, 

Mr. Morgenthau has furnished a list of 
United Kingdom investments outside the 
United States which amount to £3,868,000, or 
$15,472,000,000. Of course, some of this is in 
countries where perhaps the values have di- 
minished enormously. There is, for instance, 
about $800,000,000 in China which England 
may never see again. However, among all 
these vast assets there are certainly several 
billion which England can use with which to 
pay her bills. In South America alone she 
has, according to Mr. Morgenthau, over $4,- 
000,000,000 in assets. Secretary Morgenthau 
says these cannot be used because they can- 
not be converted into dollars. He tells the 
committee, for instance, that a property in 
the. Argentine would first have to be sold in 
the Argentine for pesos and that it would be 
impossible to convert these pesos into dollars. 
Of course this is absolutely untrue. It is en- 
tirely possible for the British Government to 
sell certain of these properties in South Amer- 
ica to American investors who would be glad 
to take some of them and the whole trans- 
action could be carried on, so far as the money 
was concerned, in the United States and in 
dollars. 

Let me say here again— 


Concludes Mr. Flynn— 


that the question which the House and Senate 
committees wished to have answered by the 
Secretary were: What are the dollar assets of 
the British Empire in the United States? 
How many dollars is the British Empire going 
to require to pay its bills in the United 
States? The Secretary could have made a 
straightforward, plain, simple statement of 
these facts. Instead, he gives first a state- 
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ment of the assets of the United Kingdom 
only, utterly ignoring the more than $2,000,- 
000,000 belonging to the rest of the Empire, 
as if the Empire were not at war as well as 
the United Kingdom. Then he gives a state- 
ment of the dollar requirements of the British 
Government in the United States and here he 
includes the United Kingdom and other Em- 
pire countries but excludes Canada and he 
imports into this statement not only the 
sums of money which England will require 
to meet her payments in the United States, 
but over a billion dollars which she will re- 
quire in other places. He gives no account- 
ing whatever of Canada’s assets here or of 
her requirements here, but he does give a 
statement of Canada’s transactions with the 
rest of the Empire, which the committee 
could have gotten along very well without. 
In short, it would be difficult to imagine how 
the Secretary could have proceeded to more 
thoroughly obscure and confuse the subject 
upon which he was expected to throw light. 


Mr. President, I suggest again how 
wondrously helpful to us it would be if 
only we had access to actual knowledge 
of British holdings and possessions— 
knowledge that was afforded by a study 
operating wholly independent of any 
findings or assertions by the British Gov- 
ernment, by its purchasing commission 
here, or by its representatives, J. P. 
Morgan & Co. In light of what Great 
Britain did not do during the last war, 
and after the last war, we have every 
right to guess now that if we pass this 
lease-lend bill and do the job of financing 
British purchases here, and elsewhere, we 
will find when the war is over with that 
Britain had not begun to exhaust her 
resources here, that the bulk of her in- 
vestments were still intact, and that we 
had rallied to Great Britain with our 
purse to the end that England might be 
saved, long before England had utilized 
the extent of her own purse to save her- 
self. During the last war there were 
pleadings in behalf of England of how 
she had exhausted her resources, and 
when the war was over with there were 
more pleadings of the total inability on 
the part of Britain to pay the debt she 
was owing us. Yet while these pleadings 
were being made, individuals in Great 
Britain were investing billions of dollars 
in American securities. 

We appear to be driving for a unity in 
the cause of an all-out war—all out of 
the United States incidentally—and are 
doing it in the name of aiding an ex- 
hausted Britain. Behind this belief that 


Britain cannot function further without | 


our financial aid is clever propaganda. 
The House of Morgan and other agencies 
have been conniving, scheming, the ways 
to sell the American people on the idea 
that Britain was fighting our battle, and 
that we should at least be ready to pay 
part of the bill for it. Newspaper writers 
were appealed to by these propagandists 
to write stories criticizing those who 
would insist upon further liquidation of 
British assets in the United States.. Be- 
fore the eyes of responsible financial 
writers were dangled the threats of giv- 
ing “scoops” on this score to columnists 
like Lippmann and Lawrence, and Win- 
chell, I presume, if the authority in ques- 
tion did not choose to handle the matter. 
This is clearly revealed in the writings 
of Leslie Gould, the financial editor of 
the New York American, who, under date 
LXXXVI——71 
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of January 30, reported in the columns 
of that paper as follows: 
About 10 days prior to Sir Louis 


That is, Mr. Louis Beale, of the British 
Purchasing Commission— 

About 10 days prior to Sir Louis’ speech 
this writer received a call to the office of an 
important member of the financial com- 
munity. It was not the Morgan office. 

A suggestion was made that a column rec- 
ommending no further liquidation of British 
assets here would be helpful. That, after all, 
only a billion and a few odd hundred millions 
were involved, and this was not much when 
the British were fighting our battle, anyway. 

Of course, if we didn’t think so much of 
the idea it would be passed along to Walter 
Lippmann or David Lawrence. But we were 
getting the first opportunity to lead the pa- 
rade. Right in the big league. 


That is his expression. 

Well, to make a long story short, we said 
we thought the British should get the fullest 
help possible from this country, but that since 
the American taxpayer was going to have to 
make sacrifices we didn’t feel so bad about 
the British having to sell their American 
assets or hock them. 


I repeat, Mr. President, in conclusion, 
we are not being permitted to chart a 
course in this connection that is devoid 
of hate and of that awful thing, fear. I 
wish we might have larger freedom from 
that before we take the plunge which 
this lend-lease bill will mean for us. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to have it 
understood that I have completed my 
argument, but I will conclude for tonight 
at this time. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHANDLER in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States nominating Alexander 
C. Kirk, of Illinois, now Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Egypt, to be also Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Saudi 
Arabia, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Reports 
of committees are in order. If there be 
no reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nominations on the calendar. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Peter Woodbury, of New Hamp- 
shire, to be judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nom- 
hates of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmas- 
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ters are confirmed en bloc. That con- 
cludes the calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Wed- 
nesday, February 19, 1941, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate February 18 (legislative day of 
February 13), 1941: 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


Alexander C. Kirk, of Illinois, now Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Egypt, to be also Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Saudi Arabia. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 18 (legislative day 
of February 13), 1941: 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT Court or APPEALS 
Peter Woodbury to be judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit. 
POSTMASTERS 
MISSOURI 
Ray G. Carter, Ellington. 
NEW YORK 
Harold L. Wright, Bellport. 
Arnold E. Cook, Hermon. 


James E. Clark, Pleasant Valley. 
Bernard J. Sheeran, Staten Island. 


OREGON 


Harold L. Muzzy, Cloverdale. 
Robert D. Pittam, North Bend. 


WISCONSIN 


Milton E. Lang, Wabeno. 
Vernon O. Fuller, Wonewoc. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, the whisper of the Lord is with 
them that fear Thee. Thou hast not 
asked us to shut the gates of morning 
and evening, nor to fashion the channels 
of the mighty deeps, but Thou, blessed 
Father, hath reserved for us a diviner 
and a more lasting work, and that is to 
promote the kingdom of peace and right- 
eousness in human hearts and homes. 
Glad-hearted, soul-free, grant that we 
may make the most of this day, bringing 
us in closer relationship with Thy truth. 
We thank Thee for the cup of mercy 
Thou hast forever filled. Bless us with 
the sense of pardon, with its sweet rest 
which cometh down from the summits of 
the Divine Heart. Remember the altars 
of our homes with that love that will not 
let them go, where may be heard and 
dreamed the enchanting melodies of love, 
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fellowship, and communion. Heavenly 
Father, when the splendor of the west is 
lingerir.g in the sky, help us to see the 
further distance flowing into the sunset 
which is the dawn. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed a bill and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


On January 31, 1941: 

H. R. 1437. An act authorizing appropria- 
tions for additional shipbuilding and ord- 
nance manufacturing facilities and equip- 
ment for the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes. 

H. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution to amend sec- 
tion 124 of the Internal Revenue Code by 
extending the time for certification of na- 
tional-defense facilities and contracts for 
amortization purposes. 

On February 6, 1941: 

H. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution making an 
appropriation to the United States Maritime 
Commission for emergency cargo ship con- 
struction, and for other purposes. 

On February 13, 1941: 

H. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the Military 
Establishment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
PLUMLEY]. 


150 YEARS AGO TODAY 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. .Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, on this 
18th day of February, 1941, I desire to 
call the attention of the Congress to the 
fact that at Philadelphia during and near 
the close of the third session of the first 
Congress, 150 years ago today, President 
George Washington approved and signed 
an act previously passed by the Senate on 
Saturday, the 12th, and by the House of 
Representatives on Monday, the 14th of 
February, 1791, and messaged to the Sen- 
ate on that date (Sunday the 13th inter- 
vening) ; which act read as follows: 

An act for the admission of the State of 
Vermont into this Union. The State of Ver- 
mont having petitioned the Congress to be 
admitted a member of the United States: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, and it is hereby en- 
acted and declared, That on the fourth day of 
March, one thousand seven hundred and 
minety-one, the said State, by the name and 
style of “the State of Vermont,” shall be re- 
ceived and admitted into this Union, as a new 
and entire member of the United States of 
America. 


END OF A CONTROVERSY 
Now, in passing, Mr. Speaker, may I 
suggest that the enactment of that act 
marked the end of a long drawn-out con- 
troversy between the people of that geo- 
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graphical area now known as Vermont, 
who had hewed out of a wilderness and by 
main strength maintained for years a 
separate and independent government, 
and their neighbors in adjoining areas, 
the British Crown, the colonies, and the 
Congress. 
The old thirteen united 
Fought the Revolution through; 
But single-handed Old Vermont 
Fought them and England too. 


ANNEKED BY TREATY 


Some of these people, I admit, pre- 
ferred not to join the Thirteen Original 
Colonies but rather to cast their lot with 
the mother country; but the great ma- 
jority of them had always insisted, and 
had fought to sustain their contention, 
that, without sacrificing their independ- 
ence and always reserving to themselves 
all the rights they did not and would not 
grant specifically, they preferred to join 
the Union, not as a territory, to be 
erected into statehood by the sovereign 
will of a Congress, but rather as an inde- 
pendent foreign country—if you would 
have it so—to be annexed by a mutual 
treaty. 

The act above referred to provided for 
and determined, as of the date of its en- 
actment, that on the then approaching 
March 4 Vermont as a State should be 
admitted to the Union. The first State 
to be added to the Original Thirteen, the 
admission of Vermont, subsequently ne- 
cessitated the first alteration to be made 
in the ensign of the Nation by the placing 
of another star in the canton and an- 
other stripe in the field. 


THE ADMISSION OF VERMONT 


This act provided for the admission of 
Vermont, an independent government; 
not one of the Thirteen Colonies; not one 
of the 13 free and independent States; a 
government in itself and by itself, which 
had had no delegate in the Continental 
Congress; an aggregation which never 
had given any signer to the Declaration 
of Independence; a community of indi- 
viduals which had taken no part in the 
organization of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled under 
the Articles of Confederation; an inde- 
pendent, separate, and distinct govern- 
mental entity and sovereignty which had 
not participated in the final establish- 
ment of a democratic form of govern- 
ment under the Constitution. There she 
stands as of that day. There she has 
always stood. 


AN INDEPENDENT REPUBLIC 


Congress, in passing the act which is 
above set forth, recognized that Vermont 
was an independent sovereignty. In its 
own opinion it was self-sufficient and 
self-contained, and its people, then as 
now, were and have always been con- 
sistently instinct with a spirit of aggres- 
sive loyalty to principle, combative and 
assertive against Government interfer- 
ence with respect to and in any matters 
which have to do with their independ- 
ence, endowed and saturated with an 
unquenchable determination to enjoy 
that freedom and that liberty to which, 
under God and by virtue of the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
they are entitled and for which and for 
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the continuation of which they are ready 
to fight and to die if necessary. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include there- 
in an article by Mr. Walter Lippmann. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a statement by Hon. 
Robert H. Jackson, Attorney General of 
the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include therein a short article from 
the American Legion magazine entitled 
Paes ra They Would Not Let Lincoln 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein an 
editorial on the lease-lend bill which ap- 
peared in the Minidoka County News, at 
Rupert, Idaho. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a well-written 
editorial entitled “Avoiding Bulge Towns,” 
which appeared in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal on February 16, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACIORA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein some observations 
on the work of a citizenship class being 
currently conducted in New Britain, 
Conn. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
inciude therein a concurrent resolution 
of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of North Dakota. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Larrasee and Mr. Munot asked 
and were given permission to extend their 
own remarks in the RECORD.) 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday next 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 20 minutes after the disposition of 
business on the Speaker’s table and the 
legislative program for the day. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES— INTER - AMERICAN 
COFFEE AGREEMENT 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following message from the Presi- 

dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 

Ways and Means: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I enclose a communication from the 
Secretary of State recommending the en- 
actment of legislation to carry out the ob- 
ligations of the United States under the 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement signed 
at Washington on November 28, 1940. 

I recommend that the Congress enact 
the necessary legislation as recommended 
by the Secretary of State. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Waite House, February 18, 1941. 


(Enclosures: 1. Report of the Secre- 
tary of State. 2. Draft of a proposed 
joint resolution.] 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 16] 

Andersen, Gavagan Osmers 

H. Carl Geyer, Calif, O'Toole 
Andrews Grant, Ind Pfeifer, 
Bennett Hall, Joseph L 
Boland Leonard W. Ploeser 
Bolles Healey „III. 
Buckley, N. Y. Heffernan Rivers 
Burgin Heidinger Rockefeller 
Byron Hook Romjue 
Cannon, Fla Houston Sacks 
Casey, Jenks, N. H Sauthoff 
Celler edy, Scanlon 
Cluett Michael J. Schaefer, Il 
Coffee, Nebr. Keogh Shannon 
Cole, Md. Kilburn Sheppard 
Collins Knutson Sheridan 
Colmer Lambertson Short 
Creal Lynch Simpson 
Crowther McArdle Smith, Pa. 
Culkin McGehee Somers, N. Y 
D'Alesandro McGranery Steagall 

ey Marcantonio Sweeney 

Dies Mitchell Taylor 
Ditter Myers, Pa Tenerowicz 
Eaton Nichols Weiss 
Fish Norton West 
Folger O'Brien, N. Y. White 
Ford, "Day Winter 

Thomas F. O Woodum, Va. 
Gale Oliver 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
forty-seven Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

On motion of Mr. McCormack, further 
proceedings under the call were dis- 
pensed with. 

ACTIVITIES BY THE NAZI GOVERNMENT 
AND THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I present a privileged resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 22 


Resolved, That the President of the United 
States is hereby requested to transmit forth- 
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with to the House of Representatives if not 
incompatible with the public interest such 
important information as may be available 
regarding activities by the Nazi government 
and the Communist Party in other American 
Republics. 8 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the resolution be laid on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter from the Secretary of State 
accompanying the resolution may be in- 
serted in the Recor f it is not included 
in the report of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. The letter states that the Secre- 
tary of State will show the information 
requested in my resolution to members 
of the committee at his office. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]? 

There was no objection, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an editorial from 
the Saturday Evening Post of February 
17. x 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Record a speech I made 
over station WOC on February 12. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr, Martin]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial from the Rapid City Daily Jour- 
nal on the subject of a Federal sales tax. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]? 

There was no objection. 
APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 

IN CONGRESS 


Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2665), to 
provide for apportioning Representatives 
in Congress among the several States by 
the equal proportion method. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2665), 
with Mr. Macnuson in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. Murpocx]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor this bill and shall vote for it. I am 
a member of the House Committee on the 
Census and as such member I listened 
to the hearings last year and also to dis- 

! cussions in the two sessions of the com- 
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mittee this year which considered the 
matter now before us. My State of 
Arizona will not be affected either by the 
passage of this bill or by rejection of the 
bill. I am not personally concerned 
about the matter as a Congressman nor 
from a political angle. There is a politi- 
cal angle to this bill, but it has merit aside 
from that. It will establish use of a 
formula which I wish we had incorpo- 
rated last year. 

I favor the formula proposed in this 
bill because it is the best that mathema- 
ticians have devised. There are a lot of 
complicated mathematics tied up in this 
matter. I was shown a little simple piece 
of arithmetic a while ago by a gentleman 
who has a knowledge of arithmetic about 
on a par with my own. If we two can 
understand this, everyone else should 
understand it. Which State is more en- 
titled to the four hundred and thirty-fifth 
Congressman in this Congress? If you 
take the total population of the United 
States, minus the District of Columbia, 
and divide by 435, you get the population 
of an ideal congressional district, or 
rather I should say an average district, 
which would be 301,163 in the present 
case, as a measuring stick. That is all 
quite simple. If you will multiply that 
301,163 by 6 and again multiply it by 17, 
and subtract one product from the other. 
you will find that the State of Arkansas 
has more than 6,000 persons over Michi- 
gan for that four hundred and thirty- 
fifth Congressman. This is a simple bit 
of arithmetic and 1 submit it to those 
of you who, like myself, cannot under- 
stand the more complicated matters 
which have come up in this discussion. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Iam sorry. 

Mr. RICH. Just one question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No doubt I will have 
a little time at the conclusion of my 
remarks and I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania at that 
time or to any other gentleman. 

Last year when we had this matter 
before the Census Committee I felt there 
were three things that ought to be put 
into any legislation that was to be enacted 
into law. First, we ought to have an 
automatic reapportionment act agreed 
upon before the census figures were made 
known, either a new measure or a con- 
tinuation of the former measure of 1929. 
Second, we oughf to remedy the defect 
in the legislation occasioned by the 
Norris amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States; and, third, we ought 
to select a formula which is the best that 
mathematical minds can devise to serve 
every 10 years from now on. 

I had those three things in mind when 
the bill came up last year before cur 
committee. Most important of all was to 
remedy the defect in the law which came 
about through the “lame duck” amend- 
ment to the Constitution. We took care 
of that in the legislation passed last 
April. Second, to provide for an auto- 
matic reapportionment of the seats in 
this House before the census figures could 
be made known. Thus we could avoid 
that type of legislation after 1940 when 
pressure more than mathematical fair- 
ness might prevail. 
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In that way we would fix the rules 
of the game before the game started. 
This I felt was eminently fair and should 
be done. This was done last year but 
not fully and completely done. 

Now, the third point was of great 
importance, but as compared with the 
other two it seemed to me then to be 
minor, and that was this: What formula 
should we use? Mathematicians had 
come before our committee and named 
five methods; one extreme.method fa- 
vored the large States and the other ex- 
treme method favored the small States. 
Of the five we were told on eminent au- 
thority that the equal-proportions meth- 
od was the best. Incidentally, it occu- 
pied middle ground relative to the other 
four. To illustrate, one was ovér here 
to the right. A second was over here to 
the extreme left. A third was somewhat 
over toward the right, and a fourth was 
somewhat over toward the left. The 
equal-proportions method was the one 
occupying middle ground. To my sim- 
ple mind that seemed plain. The equal- 
proportions formula favored neither the 
large States nor the small States. Be- 
sides, the mathematical authorities of 
America have declared that the equal- 
proportions method was the best thus far 
devised. 

This is a new formula. It was not 
known in 1910. The experts told us at 
the same time that the major-fractions 
formula was the second best, but they 
also showed us by charts and figures thai 
applying those two formulas to the 1930 
census figures would yield exactly the 
same results for the 48 States. So I 
figured that although I preferred the 
equal-proportions formula, maybe, after 
all, it was but a mathematical refine- 
ment which was not necessary, and, per- 
haps, after 1940 the two formulas would 
give the same result for the States as 
after 1930, but we find otherwise. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I was content with 
crude measurements when I was a boy 
on the farm. I remember that I meas- 
ured off cord wood, measured off tons of 
hay and bushels of corn in approximate 
lump units, but we are dealing today 
with more exact refinements now in our 
shops, in our factories, and wherever 
measurement or computation is neces- 
sary. Therefore I say to you that from 
now on, since it seems good policy to 
freeze the number of Members of this 
House at 435, as long as this Nation re- 
mains under this Constitution we are 
going to have to figure this matter of 
representation very closely every 10 years. 
For that reason we should from now on 
use the very best, most accurate, and 
fairest method which mathematicians 
have devised, and that is the equal-pro- 
portions method. For the first 120 years 
of our constitutional existence we were 
under no such necessity. 

Congressman Lindsay Warren himself 
came before our committee, and I find 
that in his testimony at page 81, near the 
bottom of the page, Mr. Warren stated 
that the equal-proportions formula was 
preferable. However, as I see it, he was 
there chiefly in the interest of those 
other matters; that is, remedying the de- 
fect of the law caused by the “lame duck” 
amendment and providing automatic re- 
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apportionment, so we would have this 
thing done before all the wirepulling and 
State interests and sectional interests 
could be involved. Therefore I hope this 
bill is passed as a fair supplement to the 
one we passed last year. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. JONKMAN]. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I wanted to ask the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. Munpock! 
this question: When he says there is a 
difference of 6,000 in the vote between 
Arkansas and Michigan, if he does not 
think they ought to have some changes 
in the law for some of those States in the 
South where they elect a Congressman 
by 6,000 votes? They ought to give con- 
sideration to the fact that in the North 
we have to get 150,000 votes to elect a 
Member of Congress, whereas in a lot of 
the Southern States 6,000 votes elect 
most of the men over there, or at least a 
great many of them. 

Mr. JONKMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 


Mr. Chairman, Michigan is the only, 


State which will lose by adopting the 
equal-proportions method of reappor- 
tionment. This seems to be one of the 
arguments for the bill. It is but natural 
that Michigan should disagree with that 
argument. 

I think it is admitted that no method 
can be devised which will give a correct 
ratio of representation to population. 
I think nobody has claimed to prove that 
the equal-proportions method has ever 
been used or that it will offer a better or 
more uniformly just basis of apportion- 
ment than the major-fractions principle. 
Regardless of whether it has been ac- 
cepted as law, it is admitted on all sides 
that the major-fractions principle has 
been the accepted method of reappor- 
tionment since 1911, a principle which 
was reaffirmed by Congress and Demo- 
cratic leaders less than a year ago. 

It is further admitted that reappor- 
tionment would be automatic under 
existing law in accordance with the 
major-fractions principle; that the pur- 
pose of this bill is to avoid the conse- 
quences of such automatic reapportion- 
ment to the detriment of existing equities 
waon favor Michigan, and Michigan 
only. 

The bill speaks for itself. Itis wrong 
in principle and unfair to Michigan. 
Further equities in favor of Michigan 
may be cited. Michigan in the last cen- 
sus showed a gain in population of four- 
hundred-and-thirteen-odd thousand, Ar- 
kansas only ninety-four-odd thousand— 
a difference of 319,000, or much more 
than the average of 301,000 for each Rep- 
resentative. Michigan, therefore, is en- 
titled to that 1 extra Representative. 

Arkansas has enjoyed her seventh 
Representative under the major-frac- 
tions principle, which could only be con- 
sidered a precarious right, subject to a 
shift to some other State with the shift 
of that major fraction. 
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Michigan in the last general election 
cast over 2,000,000 votes. Arkansas had 
a bare 200,000. In othe: words, her 
ratio in votes to Arkansas is 10 to 1, while 
her ratio in representation in the House 
is only 2% to 1. 

The inequalities of either State under 
the two alternatives is slightly over 
30,000 per district, but in Michigan’s case 
it represents that number for 17 districts, 
while in the case of Arkansas it repre- 
sents that number for only 7 districts. 
In short, all the equities are with Michi- 
gan. Her only disadvantage is that she 
stands alone in her equitable advantage 
and right, and must look for support 
from those who are fair enough to be- 
lieve in the old adage that “what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander.” I hope and believe that there 
are sufficient votes of that caliber in the 
Housé to give Michigan what she is equi- 
tably entitled to. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to tne gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Chairman, it would be futile at this time 
to review again the history of this long 
controversy. It has been well taken care 
of in the Rxconb, but in the discussion 
which took place yesterday there was 
certainly one point which recurred fre- 
quently, and that was the statement 
made time after time that we had estab- 
lished, once and for all, the rules of the 
game in an action a year ago. I remind 
the gentlemen that some times in courts 
of law, and certainly in a lawmaking 
body, it might not be out of place to take 
advantage of what is called legislative in- 
tent, and if we want the legislative intent 
on this bill, all we have to do is to read 
what Mr. Lindsay Warren said when he 
presented it to the House. 

He rose and, in discussing it, quoted 
the second section of article XIV of the 
Constitution, and his next words were: 


This bill merely corrects an error. 


Then he followed along a little further 
and said: 

I have offered it here in the House, and 
Senator VANDENBERG has stated to me that 
the measure introduced by me is preferable 


to his. It merely corrects the error, caused 
by the “lame duck” amendment. 


Did he consider the rules of the game 
already fixed? Obviously he did not. 
But that is not all. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. LeLanp M. Forp] spoke 
here yesterday. He understood, and he 
described the situation correctly. Ap- 
pearing before the committee and before 
this House he said that the purpose of 
this bill was to correct a date under the 
“lame duck” amendment. 

That was his statement on April 11, 
1940, and he did not change it a particle. 
He made a fair and a correct statement 
of it before the House. The purpose of 
that bill was to change a date for the 
purpose of complying with the lame duck 
amendment. If further evidence is de- 
sired, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Mort], rose and offered an amendment 
to reduce the size of the House to 300. 
Immediately a point of order was raised 
to the effect that such an amendment 
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was not germane to the bill, since the 
bill merely sought to correct a previous 
measure fixing the time, and the gentle- 
man in the chair at that time, the Hon- 
orable Marvin Jones, not now a Member 
of the House, sustained the point of 
order. 

It was asked yesterday, what new thing 
has happened, what has taken place that 
changes the situation. It was pointed 
out that nothing new had taken place. 
I believe I can help a little bit in that 
respect, Some new thing did happen. 
In the hearings before the Census Com- 
mittee it was pointed out by various peo- 
ple in whom the members of the com- 
mittee had a right to repose confidence, 
that there would be no difference in the 
way it worked out, whether they used 
the system of major fractions or of the 
method of equal proportions. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], 
one of the most beloved members of that 
committee, and one of the most valuable 
members of the committee, a man of long 
experience, pointed out to them, and you 
will find it in the hearings on page 57, 
that it did not make a bit of difference 
whether you used the system of equal 
proportions or major fractions in 1930 
and said if we tried to argue over that 
difference again we would be splitting 
mathematical hairs. 

He pointed out that certain constella- 

tions of stars would occur again only in 
14,500 years, and left the impression that 
that is what might happen in this matter. 
The gentleman from Mississippi was 
honest in his contention. He thought it 
would not happen again, but mathemati- 
cal things do not work out that way, and 
it happened that the two systems are not 
exactly alike, and that is the new thing 
that has taken place. 
. If gentlemen do not agree with what 
I have said, read what Mr. Warren said 
before the committee. The question was 
raised by the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Curtis] whether you could not use 
the equal-proportions method in the bill, 
because he was then advocating that 
form. He had listened to the experts, 
and he became convinced the experts 
were right. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the gentleman 
know what happened to my motion? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Yes, 
indeed; it was voted down, because the 
people believed that the two systems were 
the same, 

Mr.CURTIS. At that time the census 
had not been taken. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. That 
is right. 

Mr. CURTIS. We were making the 
rules before the game started. Now you 
propose to change it to take care of one 
State that loses, and only one. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. It 
was clearly stated by Mr. Warren, that 
we were not establishing the rules of the 
game. It is better to take a man’s state- 
ment than the assumption of somebody 
else, That was Mr. Warren’s statement. 
We have a right to rely upon it. 

There was much said the other day 
about the ideal size of a district. The 
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statement was made that the ideal size 
was 301,000, and that any bill which 
sought to bring congressional districts 
close to that limit was desirable. That 
is not the test at all. The test in the 
allotment of Representatives is how you 
measure the inequalities and how you re- 
duce them to a minimum. 

I do not know what all these charts 
are, but I do know that the question was 
raised the other day by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS], I think, as to 
what certain figures on these charts 
meant. The chairman of the committee 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moser], who has been most kind and 
fair and impartial in this matter, said 
that someone else might deal with them. 
No one else has. So I am going to at- 
tempt to show you what they mean. 

They simply mean that you can meas- 
ure on chart No. 2 the population of 
Arkansas and Michigan and you can 
compare them for the present districts 
and the present representation that they 
do have and what they would have with 
the adoption of the Gathings bill. You 
will find that those districts under the 
Gathings bill are very close together, only 
about 30,000 persons apart. But if you 
switch the table and give Michigan an 
extra Representative and take one from 
Arkansas you build up a greater differ- 
ence between the average district; a dif- 
ference now of 32,000 persons in the av- 
erage district. The whole thing that 


equal proportions seeks to do is to sep- 


arate them as far as possible from the 
possibility that one State could feel that 
it had been outraged, to make sure that 
there is equality between those States, 
or that greatest possible equality is ob- 
tained. ; 

But the gentleman asked specifically 
about this chart. This chart again il- 
lustrates the percentage table which the 
equal-proportions method uses. People 
who advocate the equal-proportions 
method seek to have you adopt a rule 
which depends upon relative degrees of 
difference and not upon subtraction to 
develop absolute differences. If you sub- 
tract the number of representatives per 
1,000,000 people in the State of Michigan 
from the number of representatives per 
1,000,000 people in the State of Arkansas 
under both methods, it does favor, in the 
system of major fractions, the claims of 
the State of Michigan. If you subtract 
the number of people per congressional 
district under both systems, it favors the 
other State. But you will find that the 
system of equal proportions will give you 
a test by percentages of difference which 
you can turn upside down, divide the 
population into the representation or the 
representation into the population, and 
it will not make the slightest difference 
in the outcome. It is the only system of 
which that may be said. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
peo, ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 

eld. 

Mr. RICH. Have you noticed the fact 
that you have seven Congressmen from 
Arkansas, and the largest vote for any 
one Congressman was 33,000? It runs 
from 29,000 to 33,000. In the State of 
Michigan they must cast over 100,000 
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votes to elect a Congressman. Do you 
not think some consideration ought to be 
given to that in dividing up the spoils, in 
comparison to what the voters do in those 
States? They have so outshone you in 
Arkansas that there is hardly any com- 
parison. Just think. Thirty thousand 
to 100,000. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I de- 
sire to remind the gentleman that I am 
not from Arkansas. I desire also to re- 
mind the gentleman that if he wishes to 
correct inequalities of that nature he 
might turn to the State of New York, 
where there is a wider discrepancy than 
he points to in the States of Michigan and 
Arkansas. We are not seeking here to 
establish or correct these things within 
the borders of States. What we are seek- 
ing to do is to apportion Congressmen 
throughout the United States on a basis 
which is equal throughout the length and 
breadth of this country. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Yes; 
I yield. 

Mr. ELLIS. It is also true that in the 
State of Arkansas the vote from which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania quotes 
is that cast in the general election, where 
there is no opposition, and the real vote 
comes in the primaries, 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. If 
you desire to get other illustrations than 
this, take the case of New York and 
Rhode Island as developed in the census 
of 1920. In that particular case New 
York being given 42 Representatives and 
Rhode Island 3, New York had an average 
population per congressional district of 
247,000, using round figures, and Rhode 
Island had 201,000, a difference of only 
23 percent. If you gave an extra Con- 
gressman to New York they had an aver- 
age of 241,000 and Rhode Island had an 
average of 302,000. 

The gentleman contends that is the 
ideal size district—302,000—but I con- 
tend that it is not, because under that 
system the difference between them is 
25 percent. You have increased the per- 
centage of difference from 23 to 25 per- 
cent, and therefore you have done an 
injustice to the State of Rhode Island. 
That is what the system of equal propor- 
tions tends to stop. 

The same thing would apply, for 
instance, to Nebraska. In the same 
census you could point out that New York 
had 42 Representatives and Nebraska had 
5. Nebraska might claim that its average 
population per congressional district was 
259,000, while each New York district had 
only 247,000 and Nebraska might want 
one seat from New York. But if we 
transfer that Congressman, New York 
will then have 41 and each district will 
have a population of 253,000. Nebraska 
will have 6 Congressmen with a popula- 
tion per district of 216,000. The inequal- 
ity before the transfer was 5 percent. By 
the transfer we have made it 17 percent. 
That shows that the transfer should not 
be made, and that is the test which the 
system of equal proportions gives. It 
protects both States against unjust claims 
and the system which works best for both 
is most desirable. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, some- 
body from the majority side on yesterday 
said that the attitude on the left was 
caused by the desire of the Republicans 
to obtain control of the House in 1942. 
Well, that is a natural desire. We should 
not be criticized for that, especially in 
view of the way in which you gentlemen 
have beer. handling things. 

This matter of representation is not 
the only thing we do not like. We do 
not like the way you apportion Repre- 
sentatives. We do not like the way you 
distribute the money you collect from the 
Northern and Republican States. You 
collect of us and pay it out throughout 
the South. You cannot blame us for not 
liking that method. You levy and collect 
taxes, especially income taxes, from the 
industrial Republican States and you use 
that money to build up industries in the 
South, to destroy the very communities 
from which you have collected the money 
you provide for bettering conditions in 
the South. And now you propose to 
deprive Michigan, a great industrial 
State, of a Representative in Congress, to 
which she would be entitled under the 
rule you made last year. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Rick! just stated that 30,000 people 
vote for a Representative in Arkansas, 
whereas 100,000 vote for a Representa- 
tive in Michigan. It is worse than that. 
The gentleman from Arkansas IMr. 
ELLIS], a moment ago, in asking a ques- 
tion, said we ought to fix that some way. 
How can we fix it—remedy that prac- 
tice—in the South? They say that in 
the primary the figures are very :auch 
larger. You tie our hands. We cannot 
dispute that because you do not give us 
the primary election figures. 

Let us consider the general election 
figures ziven us, for example, in 1938, in 
the Fourth Michigan District. The Re- 
publican candidate—not counting the 
votes given the Democratic candidate, al- 
though he had a lot of votes—the Repub- 
lican candidate received almost 10 or 11 
times as many votes, for example, as did 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Rankin]. The Republican candidate in 
the Fourth Michigan District received as 
many votes as all of the Representatives 
from Mississippi. Is there anything fair 
about that? Oh, down South you count 
everybody for the census, maybe, because 
you expect to get a lot of them on relief, 
but when it comes election time you do 
not let them vote. Then you say to us, 
“Go down and fix it.” We would have 
done so long ago, if we had only known 
of a way to do it. 

In 1938 the total vote cast at the elec- 
tion for Representatives in the 7 districts 
of Arkansas was 143,956—an average of 
20,565. The total vote cast for Repre- 
sentatives in the 17 congressional dis- 
tricts of Michigan the same year was 
1,547,216—an average of 91,012. The 
7 districts of Mississippi at the same 
election cast a total vote for Representa- 
tives of 35,439—or an average of 5,062. 
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In 1940, when the efficient, corrupt New 
Deal spending agency was running in 
high gear, the total vote cast in Arkansas 
for Congressmen was 208,890, an average 
of 29,841. The total vote cast for Con- 
gressmen in Michigan was 1,987,352, an 
average of 116,903. The total vote cast 
in Mississippi was 146,219, an average of 
20,888. 

It will be noted that, whatever the pop- 
ulation in the respective States, in the 
last election an average of 116,903 voted 
for Congressman in each Michigan Dis- 
trict, while but 29,841 voted for Congress- 
men in each Arkansas District. 

If it be contended that the people of 
the South are not, by one device or an- 
other, deprived of their opportunity to 
vote, they certainly are not encouraged 
to vote, or they take but little or no inter- 
est in the result of an election. 

If they care so little about representa- 
tion in Congress that they will not vote 
for Representatives in Congress, the great 
State of Michigan should not be deprived 
of a Representative to which it is entitled 
under the Constitution; the rule adopted 
last year in good faith should not be now 
violated, and the people of Arkansas given 
representation in a body in which they 
apparently have so little interest. 

Not only will the enactment of this bill 
deprive Michigan of a Representative to 
which she is entitled, but it will secure 
for the Democratic Party a Presidential 
elector who can be counted upon to cast 
his ballot for the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic Party, while, if Michigan is given 
the additional Representative, that result 
is not quite so certain. 

One Democrat is quoted—perhaps er- 
roneously—as having stated that there 
was no partisanship in this bill; that it 
was merely a measure to give the Demo- 
cratic Party a Congressman and a Presi- 
dential elector which they could not 
otherwise be certain of securing. 

You made a rule last fall, but when a 
case comes along like this, even though 
you made the rule last year, you want to 
change that rule because you see a 
chance to beat Michigan out of a Repre- 
sentative to which she is entitled in order 
to keep one for Arkansas. But, of course, 
that is not partisanship, is it? 

May I now make the charge made the 
other day by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, the majority leader, when the 
lend-lease bill was under consideration— 
Iam sure you all remember what he said. 

May I now say the same thing of you, 
which the gentleman on that day said 
of us? May I now say that you are act- 
ing here on this bill, which involves a 
constitutional question, with the idea of 
an immediate party advantage, with 
little regard for principle; with little re- 
gard for ultimate consequences? 

I will not make that charge for, in my 
judgment, such a statement would be a 
violation of the rules of the House and, 
on a question which involves the right 
of the people to choose their Representa- 
tives in the manner provided by the Con- 
stitution, no one should be charged—or 
should they—with acting in a partisan 
manner. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. PATRICK. I have an idea that 
the gentleman from Michigan believes 
the next step on the part of the delega- 
tion from Arkansas will be to resuscitate 
that old bill of 50 years ago to change the 
name of Arkansas. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What does the gen- 
tleman mean? What are they going to 
call it? Will they call it the “Gimme” 
State 

Mr. PATRICK. Perhaps the gentle- 
man is afraid they are going to come in 
next with a resolution to change the 
name of the State. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Wait a minute, the 
carnival is over. 

Mr. PATRICK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All we ask in this 
case is what we do not expect to get, that 
you stick by the rules of the game you 
established last year. That is not too 
much to expect if we adhere to the 
agreement of last year. This would give 
us in Michigan the Representative to 
which we are entitled. But we know 
what you are going to do. You know 
what is going to happen. You are going 
to skin us, are you not? And we have 
no way to prevent it. 

Mr. RICH. I demand that the gentle- 
man’s words be taken down. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to inquire whether the gentleman 
made that point with a straight face. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a par- 
liamentary inquiry. The Clerk will read 
the words objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

You know what is going to happen. You 
are going to skin us, are you not; and we 
have not any way to help it. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
those words be expunged from the REC- 
orD. They are not going to skin any- 
body around here. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a matter 
for the House to decide. The Committee 
will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Macnuson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 2665, certain words in de- 
bate were objected to, which, on request, 
were taken down and read at the Clerk’s 
desk, and that he reported the same 
herewith to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the words objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You know what is going to 


happen. You are going to skin us, are you 
not; and we have not any way to help it. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is of the 
opinion that the expression contained in 
the words reported to the House is merely 
a colloquialism which does not reflect in 
an unparliamentary manner upon any 
Member. 

The Chair cannot see anything in these 
words which violates the rules of the 
House. 
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The Committee will resume its session. 

The Committee resumed consideration 
of the bill H. R. 2665, with Mr. Macnuson 
in the chair. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. ELLIS]. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, Iam sorry 
that Arkansas must be forced into this 
position. I am sorry it must be put in 
the position of apparently asking for a 
special favor on your part. But that is 
not what we are asking. The equal-pro- 
portions method would retain the seat in 
question for Arkansas and would always 
be fairer to all States. 

I want you to remember that Arkansas 
has 6,080 people more as her claim for 
this seat in question than has Michigan. 
I ask you to follow me for just a minute. 
Referring tc this chart, you can see you 
get the ideal United States average dis- 
trict by dividing the population of the 
United States, less the District of Colum- 
bia, by 435, the membership of the House, 
or an ideal average district of 301,163.6 
people. The population of Arkansas is 
1,949,387. Taking 6 districts in Arkansas, 
leaving out the 1 in question, of 301,000 
would give 1,806,982. The difference, the 
excess, or the claim of Arkansas for this 
seat is 142,405, or 47.3 percent of a seat. 

Do the same thing with Michigan. 
Take her population of 5,256,106, subtract 
17 districts of 301,163.6, and you find that 
her excess population as her claim for the 
seat in question is 136,325, or 45.3 percent 
of a seat. The net excess for Arkansas is 
6,080 more in favor of Arkansas’ claim 
for this seat than Michigan has as her 
claim for the seat. 

Someone may raise the question, Sup- 
pose you take out the 4 States that have 
less than 2 Members of Congress, and 
then figure it. If you do that, the differ- 
ence is 11,643 in favor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Chairman, the act itself which the 
Congress passed last session—Public, No. 
481—-provides that we shall do this. The 
title says, To amend an act,” and so 
forth, “so as to change the date of sub- 
sequent apportionments.” Isubmit there 
is not anything in the act or the hearings 
that indicates the Congress at that time 
meant to provide a rule in advance of the 
game, as has been stated here. Quite to 
the contrary, the Congress said, if it said 
anything on this point, “You shall con- 
tinue in force the old act of 1929 until we 
see the report of the President under 
both the major-fractions and the equal- 
proportions methods.” 

What does that act provide? It is an 
act containing several pages. It is Pub- 
lic, No. 13, of the Seventy-first Congress, 
first session, and section 22 of that act 
provides that if the Congress shall not 
provide for another method of reappor- 
tionment by the time the President sub- 
mits the list or within 60 days thereafter, 
then the old method, the one used pre- 
viously, shall automatically be in effect. 

But, mind you, when that act was being 
considered back in the Seventy-first Con- 
gress, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] introduced in the Congress 
Senate bill No. 3, which provided that the 
Congress should consider the method of 
equal proportions as well as the method 
of major fractions, and his bill was 
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adopted in the general bill and made sec- 
tion 22 of the bill. It provides in subsec- 
tion 2 of section 22 that there shall be 
submitted to this Congress by the Pres- 
ident the break-down showing the reap- 
portionment by major fractions and the 
reapportionment by equal proportions. 
The question has never been closed but 
has been reserved for our decision at this 
hour. 

That is exactly what we have before us 
today, and I appeal to you to apply the 
Golden Rule and adopt the equal- pro- 
portions method in this instance. [Ap- 
plause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
spent considerable time discussing the 
«veral mathematical formulas here in- 
volved. Well-qualified professors have 
argued the merits of the several formulas. 
At this time the House is interested in 
the one question: What will be the result 
if we give this Representative to Michi- 
gan? And what will be the result if we 
give it to Arkansas? 

Mr. Chairman, in considering that 
question we musi bear in mind that the 
burden of proof should be on the pro- 
ponents of this bill. The record shows 
that we did fix the rules before we took 
the census and that there was an oppor- 
tunity to change the method of arriving 
at the reapportionment. The Census 
Committee rejected that after hearing 
the same testimony that it heard this 
year. 

There is only one seat in question under 
this bill, although it vitally affects such 
States as New York, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
and the other States which are losing. 
We are told by the Bureau of the Census 
that an ideal district is 301,163. Let us 
ask ourselves the one question: Which 
State will come the nearer having ideal 
ee if we give them that Representa- 
tive? 

The population of Arkansas is 1,949,- 
387. If we allow 7 Representatives for 
the State of Arkansas, they will have 7 
districts with an average population of 
278,483. Now, if Michigan, with her pop- 
ulation of 5,256,106, is given 18 districts, 
it will have 18 districts with an average 
population of 292,005. In other words, 
Michigan comes nearer to qualifying for 
18 Congressmen and being nearer the 
mark of an ideal district than does 
Arkansas with 7. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Right at that point 
I would like to say that by dividing the 
population of Michigan by 18 would give 
you 292,000, that is true; but the gentle- 
man will admit also that that would leave 
Arkansas only 6 Members and we would 
have an average district of 326,000 people. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am glad the gentleman 
asked that question. On that basis of 
reasoning neither Arkansas nor Michigan 
would get it. My own State of Nebraska 
will now have 328,000 people per district; 
and if you rest your case on that premise, 
neither Michigan nor Arkansas would get 
the added Representative. 
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Mr. PATRICK. Who would get it? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know, but a 
number of States would claim it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. What would your average 
vote be then in Nebraska if you were 
given the extra one? 

Mr. CURTIS. We cannot qualify. We 
are not in the close running. 

Mr. RICH. You are being 
“skinned” out of one then? 

Mr. CURTIS. We are, but there is 
nothing we can do about it under this 
— that is for the benefit of one State 
only. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? * 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I would like to 
have the gentleman from Nebraska ex- 
plain to me why it is that Arkansas, 
casting 200,000 votes, has 7 Members of 
this House, while Colorado, with over 
half a million votes cast, has only 4. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is because this ad- 
ministration refuses to obey the provi- 
sions of the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. The 
gentleman has used the figures 18 and 
7. He realizes that it is physically im- 
possible for any such situation to arise. 
The comparison should be between 7 and 
17 or 18 and 6; and if you will ‘divide 6 
into the Arkansas figure, it will come 
nearer the average district. Be fair 
about this, and use the figures as they 
exist. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the gentleman 
has misunderstood my illustration. Iam 
raising the question, Which State will 
come nearer having ideal representation 
if they get the added Representative? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
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myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, you have heard a pretty 
complete discussion of this entire sub- 
ject, but what impresses me concerning 
this bill is that the entire population of 
the United States in 1910, 30 years ago, 
was ninety-one-million-nine-hundred- 
and-some-odd thousand, and at that 
time the membership of this body was 
fixed at 435. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINZER. Yes. 

Mr. TALLE. Is it not true that the 
membership of this House has been in- 
creased following every decennial census 
except in 1840 and 1930? 

Mr. KINZER. Yes. 

Mr. TALLE. Is it not therefore fair to 
conclude that there is nothing sacred 
about the number 435, and is it not also 
true that our committee reported out the 
Rankin bill? 

Mr. KINZER. Les. 

Mr. TALLE. That bill would increase 
the membership to 450 and only one 
State in our Union would be required to 
redistrict. The State of Iowa should 
have the representation it now has and 
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under that bill it would hold that repre- 
sentation. I feel that this bill should be 
recommitted and that the Rankin bill 
should have a fair hearing. 

Mr. KINZER. Since 1910 the popula- 
tion has increased until the census just 
taken last year gives us a population of 
131,669,275. During that same period 
the population of the 9 States that un- 
der the bill as passed last year will each 
lose 1 representative; those 9 States be- 
ing Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and Oklahoma, have a total pop- 
ulation exceeding 40,000,000 or practically 
one-third of the population of the coun- 
try, and yet each one of those States 
under the bill, as passed last year, loses 
a Representative in this body by reason 
of the shift of population. 

This bill is introduced at this time for 
what purpose? To take away a gain 
from one State, under the same system 
which they previously adopted, and give 
it to Arkansas. Coming from a State 
with over 9,900,000 population and with 
a gain in Pennsylvania in the last 10 
years of about 300,000, I cannot vote to 
reduce the representation of my own 
State and increase the representation of 
another State that increased in popula- 
tion in the 10 years only 94,000. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINZER. I yield. 

Mr. GATHINGS. That makes a 5.1 
percent increase in Arkansas. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. KINZER. I do not know. 

Mr. GATHINGS. An increase in Ar- 
kansas of 5.1 percent. 

Mr. KINZER. But let me tell you that 
in the election last fall in Pennsylvania 
we cast over 4,000,000 votes, while in the 
State of Arkansas there were cast a little 
less than 200,000, a ratio of about 20 to 1. 

I see nothing sacred in a membership 
of 435. For that reason, it is my purpose 
at the proper time to offer a motion to 
recommit this bill to the Committee on 
the Census, where that committee can 
take up the matter properly and adjust 
the d fferences and not take one Repre- 
sentative from one State and give it to 
another. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts]. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, first, before saying what I had in- 
tended to say, let me see if I cannot 
straighten out one or two points of dif- 
ference between the gentlemen from Ar- 
kansas and the gentlemen from Michi- 
gan. According to the statement by Dr. 
Calvert L. Dedrick, of the Bureau of the 
Census, the average congressional dis- 
trict, as far as Arkansas and Michigan 
are concerned, would reach less differ- 
ence, if Michigan had 17 Congressmen 
and Arkansas 7, because Michigan would 
then have 309,183 people in each district 
and Arkansas would have 278,484 in each 
district; but if a change is made, the 
difference would be increased as between 
the congressional districts of the 2 
States. In considering apportionment of 
Members of Congress, we cannot look at 
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1 abstract congressional district or at 
1 abstract State. We must talk about 
the relative differences between States 
and not about 1 State. Then the other 
point that some gentlemen seem to be 
having so much fun about is the fact that 
Arkansas does not have quite as many 
votes in it as does the State of Michigan 
or some other States. Let me remind, 
gentlemen, that we are not now consider- 
ing the number of votes in all the States 
of the Union, but we are now considering 
the apportionment of Representatives in 
Congress upon the basis of population— 
persons, not voters. s 

I think there are some things that we 
can all agree on, whether we live in 
Michigan or ir Arkansas or any other 
State. Arkansas under any system of ap- 
portionment is entitled to a certain per- 
centage of the representation in this 
Congress, and so is every other State in 
the Union, including Michigan. If we 
subtract the population of the District of 
Columbia from the total population of 
the United States, we obtain the popula- 
tion of all of these 48 States, which, under 
the law, is represented by the 435 Mem- 
bers of Congress, the number fixed in the 
law. Then if we divide the population of 
the 48 States into the population of the 
State of Arkansas, we determine the per- 
centage of the 435 membership to which 
Arkansas is entitled. That percentage is 
1.48801 percent of the total of all of the 
seats, and that gives Arkansas 6.473 seats. 
If we do the same thing with the popula- 
tion of Michigan—that is, divide the pop- 
ulation of all of the 48 States into the 
population of Michigan—we find that 
Michigan is entitled to 4.01211 percent of 
the 435 seats, and that percentage would 
give Michigan 17.452 seats. 

Immediately it will be recognized that 
Arkansas’ fractional percentage of that 
seat in question is greater than that of 
Michigan. The reason why that exists 
has been pointed out. It is because we 
have 6,080 more people for that seat we 
now have than Michigan has for the seat 
she would take from us. Therefore, to 
give a seat to Arkansas would be to me 
the fair solution of the matter, since ap- 
portionment is based on population. But 
in any event, whatever method we use in 
this or any future apportionment, that 
method should secure the lowest percent- 
age of difference between States. To be 
fair that method must accomplish the 
greatest degree of fairness, and that is 
the least percentage of difference in rep- 
resentation per million people as between 
the different congressional districts and 
States. This is the purpose of appor- 
tionment. 

Dr. Calvert L. Dedrick, Chief Statisti- 
cian of the Bureau of the Census, says 
there is a method which accomplishes 
this purpose and this result. It “equal- 
izes, as far as possible, the congressional 
districts of any two States—and therefore 
all States—and at the same time equal- 
izes as far as possible the representation 
per million people, the disparity in each 
case being measured as a relative or per- 
centage difference.” This “is the method 
of equal proportions.” 

I quote from Senate Document No. 304, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, third session, 
page 6: 
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The method of equal proportions may be 
defined as the only method which will appor- 
tion a given number of Representatives 
among the several States so that the ratios of 
population to Representatives, and also the 
ratios of Representatives to population, shall 
be as equal as may be among the several 
States. 


Since the equal-proportion method of 
apportionment brings about the greatest 
degree of fairness, we can state that, re- 
gardless of the present case, it is the 
method by which future apportionments 
should be figured. All any of us can ex- 
pect now or in the future is to have the 
seat in Congress which we occupy dealt 
with fairly in apportionments. 

Because the Gathings bill embodies the 
method declared to be the fairest one now 
in existence and because I have the ut- 
most confidence in the fairness of the 
House in all matters, I feel that we will 
receive your assistance in passing this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, all 
time has expired. The Committee will 
now rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Macnuson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 2665, and, pursuant to House 
Resolution 101, he reported the same 
back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read the third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. KINZER. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Kinzer moves to recommit the bill 
H. R. 2665 to the Committee on the Census. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Kinzer]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Kinzer) there 
were—ayes 94, and noes 104. 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 146, nays 206, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 78, as follows: 


[Roll No. 17] 
YEAS—146 
Anderson, Calif. Bradley, Mich. Crawford 
Andresen, Brown, Ohio Crowther 
August H Canfield Cunningham 
Angell Carlson Curtis 
Arends Carter Day 
Bates, Mass. Case, 5. Dak. Dewey 
Baumhart Chenoweth Dingell 
Bender Chiperfield Dirksen 
Bennett Clason Dondero 
Bishop Clevenger Douglas 
Blackney Cole, N. Y. Dworshak 
Bolton Copeland Elston 


Engel fohns Rees, Kans. 
Englebright Johnson, Calif. Rich 
Faddis Johnson, II Robertson. 
Fellows Johnson, Ind N. 4 
Fenton Jones Robsion, Ky. 
Flaherty Jonkman Rodgers, Pa 
Ford, Leland M. Kean Rogers, Mass. 
ble Keefe Rolph 
Gearhart Kinzer Rutherford 
Gehrmann Kunkel Scott 
Gerlach Lambertson Shafer, Mich. 
Gifford Larrabee Smith, Maine 
Gilchrist LeCompte Smith, Ohio 
Gillie Lesinski Springer 
McGregor Stearns, N. H. 
Guyer, Kans. M Stefan 
Gwynne Maas Stevenson 
Haines Martin, Iowa Stratton 
Hall, Martin, Mass. Sumner, Ill. 
Edwin Arthur Mason Talle 
Halleck Michener Thill 
Hancock Mitchell Thomas, N. J. 
Harness Moser Tibbott - 
Harrington Mott Tinkham 
Hartley Mundt Treadway 
ess urray Van Zandt 
Hill, Colo. O'Brien, Mich. Vorys, Ohio 
Hinshaw O Vreeland 
Hoffman Osmers Wadsworth 
Holmes Paddock Welch 
Hook Pheiffer, eat 
Hope William T. Wigglesworth 
Howell Pittenger Uson 
Hull Plumley Wolcott 
Jarrett Ra baut Wolfenden, Pa. 
Jenkins, Ohio Rankin, Mont. Wolverton, N. J. 
Jennings K Woodruff, 
Jensen Reed, N. Y. Youngdahl 
NAYS—206 
Allen, La Elliott, Calif. Mahon 
Anderson, Ellis Mansfield 
N. Mex. Fitzgerald y 
Arnold Fitzpatrick Merritt 
Barden, N.C. Fiannagan Meyer, Md 
Barnes Flannery Mills, Ark. 
Barry Fogarty s 
Bates, Ky. Forand Monroney 
Beam Ford, Miss. Murdock 
Beckworth — * Thomas F. Myers, Pa. 
Beiter elson 
Bell Gathings Norrell 
Bland Gibson O’Connor 
Bloom Gore ONeal 
Boehne Gossett Pace 
Granger Patman 
Bonner Grant, Ala. Patrick 
Boren Green Patton 
Boykin Gregory Peterson, Fla 
Bradley, Pa. Hare Peterson. Ga. 
Brooks Harris Pierce 
Brown, Ga. Hart Plauché 
Bryson Harter 
Buck Hébert Priest 
Buckler, Minn. Hendricks Ramsay 
Bulwinkle Hill, Wash. 
Burch Hobbs Randolph 
Burdick Holbrock 8 
Byrne Houston Ri 
Byron Hunter Rivers 
Camp Imhoff Robertson, Va 
Cannon, Mo Izac Robinson, Utah 
Capozzoli Jackson Rogers, O 
Cartwright Jacobsen Russell 
Casey, Mass, Jarman Sabath 
Chapman Johnson, Sanders 
Clark Luther A. 
Claypool Johnson, Satterfield 
Lyndon B Scanlon 
Coffee, Wash. Johnson, Okla. Schuetz 
Connery ee Schulte 
Cooley Kefauver Schwert 
Cooper Kelley, Pa. Scrugham 
Costello Secrest 
Courtney Martin J. Shanley 
Cox Kerr Sikes 
Cravens Kilday Smith, Conn, 
Creal Kirwan Smith, Va 
Crosser Kleberg Smith, Wash. 
Cullen Kocialk Smith, W. Va. 
Darden, Va Kopplemann Snyder 
Davis, Ohio mer South 
Davis, . Lanham Sparkman 
Dickstein Lea Spence 
Disney Leavy Starnes, Ala. 
Domengeaux Lewis Steagall 
Doughton Ludlow Sullivan 
Downs Sutphin 
Doxey McIntyre 
Drewry McKeough Terry 
Duncan McLaughlin Thom 
McMillan Thomas, Tex. 
Eberharter Maciejewski Tolan 
Edelstein Maciora Traynor 
Eliot, Mass. Magnuson Vincent, Ky. 
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Vinson, Ga. Weaver Whittington 
Voorhis, Calif. Weiss Williams 
Walter Wene Worley 
Ward Whelchel Wright 
Wasielewski White Zimmerman 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 
Taber 
NOT VOTING—78 
Allen, III Hall, Pfeifer, 
Andersen, Leonard W Joseph L. 
H. Carl Healey Ploeser 
Andrews Heffernan Powers 
Boland Heidinger Reed, Il. 
Bolles Jenks, N. H. Rizley 
Buckley, N. Y. Johnson, W. Va. Rockefeller 
urgin Kelly, III. Romjue 
Cannon, Fla, Kennedy, Sacks 
Celler Mi Sauthoff 
Cluett Keogh Schaefer, Il. 
Coffee, Nebr, Kilburn Shannon 
e. Knutson Sheppard 
Collins Landis Sheridan 
Colmer Lynch Short 
Culkin McArdle Simpson 
D’Alesandro McGehee Smith, Pa 
Delaney McGran Somers, N. Y. 
Dies Marcantonio Sumners, Tex 
Ditter Nichols Sweeney 
Eaton Norton Taylor 
Edmiston O'Brien, N.Y. Tenerowicz 
O Day omason 
Folger O West 
Gale Oliver Winter 
Gavagan O'Toole Woodrum, Va 
Geyer, Calif. Pearson Young 
Grant, Ind. 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Taber for, with Mr. Woodrum of Vir- 
ginia against. 
Mr. Knutson for, with Mr. Colmer against, 


Mr. H. Carl Andersen for, with Mr. Gavagan 
against. 

Mr. Bolles tor, with Mr. McGehee against. 

Mr. Andrews for, with Mr. Delaney against. 

Mr. Short for, with Mr. Pearson against. 

Mr. Ploeser for, with Mr. Keogh against. 

Mr. Grant of Indiana for, with Mr. 
Thomason against. 

Mr. Allen of Illinois for, with Mr. O’Leary 
against. 

Mr. Culkin for, with Mr. Johnson of West 
Virginia against. 

Mr, Ditter for, with Mr. Lynch against. 

Mr. Eaton for, with Mr. D'Alesandro 
against. 

Mr. Powers for, with Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer 
against. 

Mr. Simpson for, with Mr. Schaefer of Illi- 
nois against. 

Mr. Cluett for, with Mr. Michael J. Ken- 
nedy against. 

Mr. Fish for, with Mr. Romjue against. 

Mr. Leonard W. Hall for, with Mr. Buckley 
of New York against. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York for, with Mr. 
Celler against. 

Mr. Rockefeller for, 
against. 

Mr. Reed of Illinois for, with Mr. Heffernan 
against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Cole of Mary- 
land against. 

Mr, Heidinger for, with Mr. O’Toole against, 

Mr. Tenerowicz for, with Mr. Somers of 
New York against. 


General pairs: 


West with Mr. Oliver. 

. Sumners of Texas with Mr. Landis. 
Boland with Mr. Rizley. 

. Burgin with Mr. Gale. 

. Nichols with Mr. Sweeney. 

. Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Winter. 
Coffee of Nebraska with Mr. Sauthoff. 
voma with Mr. Marcantonio. 


with Mrs. O'Day 
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Mr. Young with Mr. Geyer of California. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Folger. 

Mr. McArdle with Mr. Shannon. 

Mr. Smith of Pennsylvania with Mr. Jenks 
of New Ham e; 

Mr. McGranery with Mr. Healey. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, is the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, Mr. Wooprum, 
recorded? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia is not recorded. 

Mr. TABER. Mr, Speaker, I have a 
pair with the gentleman from Virginia, 
Mr. Wooprum. Were he present he 
would have voted “no” on the motion to 
recommit. I voted “aye.” I therefore 
withdraw my vote and answer “present.” 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, on this vote 
I had a live pair with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Girrorp. He voted 
“no.” Itherefore withdraw my vote “no” 
and vote “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 210, nays 142, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 78, as follows: 


[Roll No. 18] 
YEAS—210 
Allen, La Durham Lea 
Anderson, Eberharter Leavy 
N. Mex Edelstein Lewis 

Arnold Eliot, Mass. Ludlow 
Barden, N. C —— Calif. McCormack 
Barnes Ellis McIntyre 

Fitzgerald Keo 
Bates, Ky Fitzpatrick Laughlin 
Beam Flannagan McMillan 
Beckworth Flannery Maciejewski 
Beiter Fogarty Maciora 
Bell Forand Magnuson 
Bland Ford, Miss. Mahon 
Blocm Ford, Thomas F. Mansfield 
Boehne Fulmer May 
Boggs Gathings Merritt 
Bonner Gibson Meyer, Md. 
Boren Gore Mills, Ark, 
Boykin Gossett Mills, La. 
Bradley, Pa Granger Monroney 
Brooks Grant, Ala Moser 
Brown, Ga Green Murdock 
Bryson Gregory Myers, Pa 
Buck es Nelson 
Buckler, Minn Norrell 
Bulwinkle Harrington Norton 
Burch O'Connor 
Burdick Hart O'Neal 
Byrne Harter Pace 
Byron Hébert Patman 
Camp Hendricks Patrick 
Cannon, Mo. Hill, Wash. Patton 
Capozzoli Hobbs Peterson, Fla 
Cartwright Holbrock Peterson, Ga 
Casey, Mass Houston Pierce 
Chapman Hunter Plauché 
Clark Imhoff Poage 
Claypool Izac Priest 
Cochran Jackson Rams 
Coffee, Wash. Jarman Ramspeck 
Connery Johnson, Randolph 
Cooley Luther A, Rankin, Miss. 
Cooper Johnson, Richards 
Costello Lyndon B. Rivers 
Courtney Johnson, Okla. Robertson, Va 
Cox ee Robinson, Utah 
Cravens Kefauver Rogers, Okla 
Creal Kelley, Pa. 1 
Crosser Kennedy, Sabath 
Cullen Martin J, Sanders 
Davis, Ohio Keogh 
Davis, Tenn. Kerr Satterfield 
Dickstein Kilday Scanlon 
Disney Kirwan Schuetz 
Domengeaux Kleberg Schwert 
Doughton Kocialkowski 
Downs Kopplemann Secrest 
Doxey Kramer Shanley 
Drewry Lanham Sikes 

Larrabee Smith, Conn. 


Smith, Va Terry Weaver 
Smith, Wash. Thom Weiss 
Smith, W.Va. Thomas, Tex. Wene 
Snyder Thomason Whelchel 
South Tolan White 
Sparkman or Whittington 
Spence Vincent, Ky. Williams 
Starnes, Ala Vinson, Ga Worley 
Steagall Voorhis, Calif. Wright 
Sullivan Walter Zimmerman 
Sutphin Ward 
Tarver Wasielewski 
NAYS—142 

Anderson, Calif. Gilchrist Osmers 
Andresen. Gillie Paddock 

August H. Graham Pheiffer, 
Angell Guyer, Kans William T. 
Arends Gwynne Pittenger 
Bates, Mass Hall, Plumley 
Baumhart Edwin Arthur Rabaut 
Bender Halleck Rankin, Mont. 
Bennett Hancock Reed, N. Y. 
Bishop Harness Rees, Kans. 
Blackney Hess Rich 
Bolton Hill, Colo. Rizley 
Bradley, Mich. Hinshaw Robertson 
Brown, Ohio Hoffman N. Dak 
Canfield Holmes Robson, Ky. 
Carlson Hook Rodgers, Pa. 
Carter Hope Rogers, Mass. 
Case,S.Dak. Howell Rolph 
Chenoweth Hull Rutherford 
Chiperfield Jarrett Scott 
Clason Jenkins, Ohio Shafer, Mich. 
Clevenger Jennings Smith, Maine 
Cole, N. Y. Jensen Smith, Ohio 
Copeland Johns Springer 
Crawford Johnson, Calif. Stearns, N. H. 
Crowther Johnson, III. Stefan 
Cunningham Johnson, Ind. Stevenson 
Curtis Jones Stratton 
Day Jonkman Sumner, II 
Dewey Kean Talle 
Dingell Keefe Thill 
Dirksen Kinzer Thomas, N. J 
Dondero Kunkel Tibbott 
Douglas Lambertson Tinkham 
Dworshak LeCompte Treadway 
Elston Lesinski Van Zandt 
Engel McGregor Vorys. Ohio 
Englebright M Vreeland 

dis Maas Wadsworth 

Fellows Martin. Iowa Welch 
Fenton Martin. Mass. Wheat 
Flaherty Mason Wigglesworth 
Ford, Leland M. Michener Wilson 
Gale Mitchell Wolcott 
Gamble Mott Wolfenden, Pa. 
Gearhart Mundt Wolverton, N J. 
Gehrmann Murray Woodruff, Mich. 
Gerlach O'Brien, Mich. Youngdshl 
Gifford O'Hara 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 


Taber 
NOT VOTING—78 

Allen. II. Hall, Pfeifer, 
Andersen, Leonard W Joseph L. 

H. Carl Hartley Ploeser 
Andrews Healey Powers 
Boland Heffernan Reece, Tenn. 
Bolles Heidinger Reed, Ill. 
Buckley, N. Y. Jacobsen Rockefeller 
Burgin Jenks, N. H. Romjue 
Cannon, Fla Johnson, W. Va. Sacks 
Celler Kelly, III. Sauthoff 
Cluett Kennedy, Schaefer, Ill 
Coffee, Nebr. Schulte 
Cole, 2 Kilburn Shannon 
Collins Knutson Sheppard 
Colmer Landis Sheridan 
Culkin Lynch Short 
D’Alesandro McArdle Simpson 
Darden, Va. McGehee Smith, Pa 
Delaney McGranery Somers, N. Y. 
Dies Marcantonio Sumners, Tex 
Ditter Nichols Sweeney 
Eaton O'Brien, N. Y. Taylor 
Edmiston O'Day Tenerowicz 
Fish * est 
Folger Oliver Winter 
Gavagan O'Toole Woodrum, Va. 
Geyer, Calif. Pearson Young 
Grant, Ind. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following ad- 
ditional pairs: 

On this vote: 
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Mr. Woodrum of Virginia for, with Mr. 
Taber against. 

Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Knutson against. 

Mr. Gavagan for, with Mr. H. Carl Ander- 
sen against. 

Mr. McGehee for, with Mr. Bolles against. 

Mr. Delaney for, with Mr. Andrews against. 

Mr. Pearson for, with Mr. Short against. 

Mr. O'Leary for, with Mr. Allen of Illinois 
against. 

Mr: Johnson of West Virginia for, with Mr. 
Culkin against. 

Mr. Lynch for, with Mr. Ditter against. 

Mr. D'Alesandro for, with Mr. Eaton against. 

Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Powers 
against. 

Mr. Schaefer of Illinois for, with Mr. Simp- 
son against. 

Mr. Michael J. Kennedy for, with Mr. Cluett 
against. 

Mr. Romjue for, with Mr. Fish against. 

Mr. Buckley of New York for, with Mr. 
Leonard W. Hall against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. O’Brien of New 
York against. 

Mrs. O’Day for, with Mr. Rockefeller against. 

Mr. Heffernan for, with Mr. Reed of Illinois 


against. 

Mr. Cole of Maryland for, with Mr. Kilburn 
against. 

Mr. O'Toole for, with Mr. Heidinger 
against. 


Mr. Somers of New York for, with Mr. Ten- 
erowicz against. 

Mr. Darden of Virginia for, with Mr. Ploeser 
against. 

Mr. Jacobsen for, with Mr. Grant of Indiana 
against. 

Mr. Schulte for, with Mr. Reece of Tennes- 
see against. 


Until further notice: 


West with Mr. Oliver. 
Sumners of Texas with Mr. Landis. 
Boland with Mr. Hartley. 
Nichols with Mr. Sweeney. 
Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Winter. 
Coffee of Nebraska with Mr. Sauthoff. 
Collins with Mr. Marcantonio. 

Mr. Smith of Pennsylvania with Mr. Jenks 
of New Hampshire. 
Dies with Mr. Edmiston. 
Young with Mr. Geyer of California. 
Sheridan with Mr. Folger. 
McArdle with Mr. Shannon. 
McGranery with Mr. Healey. 
Burgin with Mr. Sheppard. 
. Taylor with Mr. Sachs. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
pair with the gentleman from Virginia, 
Mr. Wooprum. I voted “nay.” Had he 
been present, he would have voted “yea.” 
I therefore withdraw my vote of “nay” 
and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
WORKS BY THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following report on 
the bill (H. R. 3325) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 116), for 
printing under the rule: 

House Resolution 104 

Resolved, That immediately upon adoption 
of this resolution it shall be in order to move 
that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for consideration of H. R. 3325, a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 
ceed with the construction of certain public 
works, and for other purposes. That after 
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general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein tes- 
timony I gave before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp in connection 
with a bill I am offering to outlaw the 
Communist, Nazi, and Fascist Parties. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van Zaxpr] may 
have permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial from the Locomotive 
Engineers Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks and to include therein 
a resolution of the advisory committee 
of the Farm Security Administration of 
the State of Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 

IN CONGRESS 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on the roll call on the apportionment 
bill, although I was present, I could not 
answer to my name, because I was called 
from the Chamber. I want the RECORD 
to aes, that I was present, but was called 
out. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude an article from a newspaper from 
my State which has to do with insurance. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Koppremann]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER] is recognized 
for 40 minutes. 


1941 


TRANSCONTINENTAL AND NATION- 
BUILDING HIGHWAYS 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, it was 6 
years ago I had the pleasure and honor 
of first presenting my conception of 
transcontinental or superhighways to the 
Congress. I have been thinking that per- 
haps a better name these days would be 
“transcontinental and Nation-building 
highways”; but, be that as it may, there is 
nothing new about building highways 
across the Nation, east and west and 
north and south, because, in 1807 Thomas 
Jefferson clenched his fists and told the 
Congress he wanted $30,000 to start 
building a road across the continent. He 
got the $30,000 and started to build a 
national highway across this Nation 
which is known today as Route No. 40, 
and which many of you have driven over. 
Each succeeding year, from 1807 to 1847, 
the Congress made greater appropria- 
tions for this highway than in the pre- 
ceding year. In 1847 President Polk, how- 
ever, vetoed the road-building-aid bill 
which set aside some $2,000,000 for con- 
tinuing the building of that highway. So 
there is nothing new about building high- 
ways with Federal funds. 

In my own congressional district we 
have the only two remaining toll gates of 
the first national highway. One is be- 
tween Cumberland and Uniontown, and 
the second is between Uniontown and 
Washington, Pa. They are little round 
houses built on the side of the road, from 
which they dropped the bars across the 
road and said, “Pay, or do not go.“ I will 
talk about that later. I know you are all 
interested in how we are going to raise 
the money, but if you will allow me to 
present what I conceive to be the four 
fundamentals of the proposition I will 
throw the subject open to discussion and 
interrogation. 

Transportation? Yes. Commercial 
transportation only? We hope that is all 
necessity will require, but we should be 
prepared to meet the emergency when we 
might need them and need them badly 
as military roads. That would add more 
than any other one thing in case an 
emergency in this Nation arose by which 
we would be in danger on either ocean. 
That is the military aspect. 

We come now to the commercial propo- 
sition, and a lot of observations have been 
made from that standpoint, but I want to 
call attention to one vital observation in 
particular. I have a letter in my posses- 
sion from a fruit growers’ association, 
and I do not recall now whether it is a 
California or national organization, in 
which it is stated that from 15 to 18 per- 
cent could be saved in connection with 
the consumption of fruit on the eastern 
seaboard, raised either in the West or 
South, if these roads were completed, and 
they would make as much profit as they 
do now. When we consider that much 
could be saved in connection with fruit 
alone to say nothing of other commodities 
that would be shipped from East to West, 
from West to East, from North to South, 
or South to North, that is a criterion we 
can go by, and it is worth while. That is 
not all. 

Let us consider for a moment the effect 
of decentralizing the population of our 
cities. I know of no factor that would do 
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moréto decentralize our population than 
to have these roads completed. When 
the railroads were built it was necessary 
to build them along water-level routes, 
with the result that the towns and cities 
were built right at the water front, at the 
junctions of rivers, bays, and so forth. 

Men did not have automobiles or other 
means of transportation at that time, so 
they had to build their homes where the 
railroads were located. At the water 
front, therefore, there was a town, the 
factories, and the railroads, all in one 
little community. If you go to Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, or to 
some of the other older cities, you will 
find that is the case even today. This 
has resulted in the congested city popu- 
lation as well as slums. 

In those days the manufacturing was 
done by steam. If these roads were com- 
pleted, say next Monday morning, and 
with the extensive use of electricity for 
manufacturing that we now have, in 20 
years from now you would find at least 
20,000,000 of our population would of 
their own accord have built their own 
homes along these great highways. I 
may say right here that the highways 
do not pass through any cities. They 
would bypass cities. Whether it be 20, 
30, or 50 miles outside the city makes no 
difference. Since we are manufacturing 
so many of our commodities these days 
with electricity, the factories would all 
move out of the slum districts. 

If you go to any city in the morning 
and observe the trucks backing in, and 
if you ask the truckers and the manufac- 
turers how much time they waste getting 
in and out of these alleys and getting 
their commodities out on the highways to 
transport them to other places, they will 
tell you that they lose one-third of their 
profits in the big cities getting their com- 
modities out to the place where they can 
distribute them. These manufacturing 
concerns would spring up all across the 
Nation. They would move out of the 
congested areas of their own accord. 

Mr. Speaker, my highways program 
calls for eight lanes, 12 feet to the lane, 
to be built clear across the Nation ‘as 
straight as possible, but to bypass all the 
cities, with a right-of-way of 500 feet on 
each side. There would be a right-of- 
way 1,100 feet wide clear across the Na- 
tion. Two hundred feet on either side 
of the highway would be leveled off. The 
highway would be lighted at night from 
ocean to ocean, with electric lights no 
higher than the curb. There would be 
no signs or anything in this width of 
1,100 feet. This would result in having 
a landing field all along the highway. 
The highways I have in mind would re- 
sult in 16,000 miles if all nine of them 
are built as shown here on the map. As 
I stated, you would have a landing field 
of 16,000 miles in total length. The 
other day two planes landed on the 
superhighway, or what we call the turn- 
pike, up in Pennsylvania. Last fall an- 
other plane landed there. So we would 
have 16,000 miles of landing field. 

Now, at designated points along the 
highway there would be a radio station. 
If you were flying from east to west or 
west to east and you got in trouble, the 
radio station could be notified. These 
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sections would be numbered. The air- 
plane pilot could radio that he will land 
in section 17 in Ohio or in section 24 in 
Nebraska, the traffic would be stopped, 
and he would have a landing field right 
there. 

At each intersection I would have a 
2-mile square airport. There is noth- 
ing new about that as far as transporta- 
tion is concerned, because the railroads 
built their main lines and then they 
shuttled trains out to the small towns 
and communities. That is what is going 
to happen with the airways. In fact, it 
is happening now. 

I see my friend, the gentleman from 
West Virginia, here. He was one of the 
primary promoters of the air-mail pick- 
up system, and he was one of the early 
promoters along with myself of these 
superhighways. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], for 
a statement with reference to what he 
thinks about the necessity now for these 
highways as compared with 5 years ago. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to join the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania in assuring those interested 
of my continued support of the program 
of building in America a vast system of 
superhighways. The gentleman has 
mentioned civilian traffic, which is in- 
creasing day by day on the highways of 
this country, causing a load which the 
road system is not able to carry. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania glimpses 
into the future and realizes the possible 
uses of our road system which we know 
come in a preparedness drive to handle 
a national-defense program of this coun- 
try. 

May I point out to the Members from 
the State of Texas that in 1940 when we 
had the Army maneuvers in Texas it 
was found that 25 percent of the roads 
were not able to handle the light 10-ton 
trucks and howitzers and other equip- 
ment used at that time. In New Eng- 
land, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] can bear me 
out on this because he has studied the 
matter—he is a student of the highway 
program as well as other matters pend- 
ing before the Congress—the maneuvers 
there showed that a vast percentage of 
roads are not equipped to handle our 
defense needs. 

Testimony before the House Roads 
Committee, of which I am a member, re- 
vealed that there are some 6,390 miles of 
highway in the New England States alone 
that should be rebuilt, widened, or re- 
located. There are also 506 bridges that 
should be widened or rebuilt. And these 
recommendations, which will cost an 
estimated $388,223,000 are based only on 
our immediate peacetime needs to better 
traffic conditions and promote highway 
safety. The cost of building New Eng- 
land’s highways to serve the dual purpose 
of civil and military use would probably 
reach the staggering total of $600,000,000. 
At this time it is impossible to estimate 
accurately how many billions will be 
needed for necessary highway expansion 
and improvement through the entire 
Nation. 

I do not want to take up too much of 
the gentleman's time, but I do want to 
make this further statement. As I view 
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it, the motorized troops and the hordes of 
fighting men which came into the low- 
land countries of Europe from Germany 
were brought in over superhighways. 
One of the first acts of Hitler when he 
took over Germany was to put the best 
brains of that country at the job of build- 
ing superhighways, and then when this 
war came, his soldiers went into Poland 
and they went into the lowland countries 
over four- and six-lane highways, and 
what happened? In Belgium, Holland, 
and in France all those fighting against 
Germany found that they were bottle- 
necked” on old, single-lane roads and 
therefore could not move up their troops, 
while Hitler was ready to fight and take 
advantage of that which he had planned 
many years before. The fleeing human- 
ity coming from those cities in the low- 
land countries ran smack into the ad- 
vancing soldiers and equipment, and 
there occurred bottlenecks and we had 
the Germans winning victories which 
were made possible because of the fact 
that the road systems of the so-called 
lowland countries, including France, 
were not on a parity with the many-lane 
highways existing in Germany. 

I want to make this observation be- 
cause I believe it is important at this 
point, and I appreciate the time which 
the gentleman is allowing me to take. 
In this country today we have 32,000,000 
motor vehicles—think of it—and we have 
75,000 miles of strategic highways, and 
they are not able to carry the load even 
of our rapidly expanding civilian traffic 
or the need which will come with the na- 
tional-defense requirements. 

I was delighted when I saw the Public 
Roads Administration and the Federal 
Works Agency in cooperation with the 
States and with the Army and the Navy 
lay on the desk of the President of the 
United States last week a program to 
Spend $287,000,000 for improving the road 
systems of the United States. One hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars of that 
amount was to go for so-called access 
roads. Those roads would go into the 
areas where the Army and the Navy and 
the national-defense sites need them, 
and as I understand it, and I believe it is 
proper, that entire expense would be paid 
by the Federal Government, because they 
would be strictly military roads. Then 
there was $100,000,000 of the total 
amount which would go into strategic 
roads, and those would be the roads that 
are not only used for military purposes 
but used for civilian purposes as well, and 
under that plan we would have the States 
matching the Federal Government, per- 
haps not 50-50 as now exists under the 
Hayden-Cartwright Acts, which come be- 
fore us each 2 years, but we will say that 
the States would pay 20 or 30 percent of 
the cost. Then we would have $25,000,- 
000 set aside for so-called tactical roads, 
which includes roads that the Army or 
some other unit of our national defense 
would come in and use for holding ma- 
neuvers, and that again would be an out- 
right grant; and then $12,000,000, which 
would mean $287,000,000 in all, would be 
used on a post-defense survey of this 
country to show us actually what has to 
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be done in building a great network of 
roads for the future. 

I trust that soon the President of the 
United States will approve this plan 
which was laid before him by John M. 
Carmody, of the Public Works Agency, 
and I believe that this country through 
the Roads Committee and other agencies 
will at last give very serious consideration 
to bringing before this body the needs of 
an expanding highway system in Amer- 
ica. 

I thank the gentleman very much, and 
I am sorry that I have taken up so much 
of his time. 

Mr. SNYDER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution, and I want to say 
that I have some data here with refer- 
ence to the movement of German troops, 
and the gentleman did not make his 
statement strong enough with respect to 
Poland being invaded on one side and 
then getting back to France and the Low- 
land Countries on the other side. The 
gentleman did not make his statement 
strong enough, because the roads aided 
more than the gentleman has indicated. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Florida, because I want all parts of the 
country to be heard from. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania yields to me, and at this time I 
want to thank him for his continued 
efforts in this direction. I remember that 
several years ago he explained to me a 
program which he hoped would be finally 
consummated with reference to an 
arterial transcontinental road system, 
and, as has been pointed out by the able 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and the 
gentleman from West Virginia, we see 
the need for these military highways. 

I also want to call attention to the 
access roads which were referred to by 
the gentleman from West Virginia, be- 
cause in a lot of communities they may 
not understand why this highway does 
not go by their particular military estab- 
lishment, but in the recommendations 
that are to come, provision will be made 
whereby these transcontinental military 
highways will be reached by every section 
of the country. I want again to com- 
mend the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
for his continued activity in arousing the 
Nation and the Congress to the needs of 
this highway system. 

Mr. BYRNE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNE. In New York State last 
year we had maneuvers at Pine Camp. 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNE. And the gentleman may 
have some data upon that matter. 

Mr. SNYDER. I have. 

Mr. BYRNE. If the gentleman has, I 
would like to hear a recitation of it, be- 
cause I happen to know that the com- 
plexities were extreme upon the part of 
the Army in getting to that particular 
camp in a State presumed to have ex- 
cellent highways. 

Mr. SNYDER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that I, myself, was up there for 
2 days and traveled about 200 miles all 
told in those 2 days, and then I got the 
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exact data from the Army, which I hope 
to bring up later. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. With pleasure. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] have 
made references to the State of Texas. 
There is, perhaps, no State in the Union 
which occupies a more strategic position 
from the standpoint of national defense 
than the State of Texas. There are nu- 
merous facilities there; it is close to the 
Mexican border; it is adjacent to the 
Gulf of Mexico and lies toward the Car- 
ibbean and the Panama Canal. 

If you are to do anything in a big way 
in this far-flung country of ours, it is 
necessary to build public sentiment, and 
I commend what the gentleman has done 
in building public sentiment for this 
superhighway system. Measured by the 
needs of the future, and perhaps almost 
the immediate future, the road system of 
this country is wholly inadequate. The 
dream the gentleman has for these super- 
highways—highways which will be ac- 
cessible for handling thousands of air- 
planes in their landing and taking off 
and in crossing the continent—is a dream 
that ought to be fulfilled. There could 
not be anything much more important 
to national defense than to have this 
dream realized, and, in my judgment, 
Texas, the largest State in the Union, 
and the representatives of Texas in Con- 
gress, will be glad to cooperate with the 
broad principle of a system of super- 
highways linking together every section 
of our Nation for purposes of national 
defense and for the pursuits of peace. 

Mr. SNYDER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SNYDER. Certainly; I shall be 
very glad to hear from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONNERY. I do not want to in- 
fringe too greatly upon the gentleman’s 
limited time, because the case for New 
England has been brought out by the 
gentleman from West Virginia Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH] this afternoon. I am listening 
to the gentleman’s speech with much in- 
terest, as, I note, is our esteemed leader 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] and others from the New 
England delegation, because this matter 
means a great deal to the New England 
States. It is a well-recognized fact by 
those who are expert in military and 
naval strategy, that in the event that 
should this country ever be placed in the 
position where an invasion is contem- 
plated by a European enemy, which, God 
forbid, in all probability the first sec- 
tion of the country to be besieged would 
be the New England States. The New 
England States have done a remarkable 
job in endeavoring to the best of their 
ability to carry out a program of road 
building, but it is such a tremendous 
proposition that unless something is done 
by the Federal Government, it will be 
practically impossible to keep up with 
the demands not only of normal vehicular 
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traffic within that area of the New Eng- 
land States, but looking at it from the 
viewpoint of military and naval strategy, 
any efforts we have made would be quite 
inadequate. 

At the present time, if it were neces- 
sary to send troops from any other sec- 
tion of the country into the New England 
States, it would be almost a physical im- 
possibility to get them across the Hudson 
River from New York State and from 
other States south of the New England 
States New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
all points south and west—because of the 
inadequacy of the present highway sys- 
tem. For instance, at the present time 
the shortest highway route from Wash- 
ing to Boston is through the center of 
New York City. Other than that, one 
must take a circuitous route that would 
take one over one of the Hudson River 
bridges north of New York City. This 
latter alternative entails a great deal 
longer time, not only because one en- 
counters longer mileage but one must 
pass over poorer roads. That same con- 
dition exists in approaching New England 
from the west. While we have a main 
highway to Boston going in an easterly 
direction from Albany, that highway is 
entirely inadequate as to width, and 
it is impossible for Massachusetts or 
any other State in New England to 
carry out without Federal action a 
program meeting the necessities of the 
times. I feel that we are away behind 
the times in carrying this program out, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
should be complimented for insisting 
upon consideration of this matter before 
the House at this time, as he has so ar- 
dently in the past; and I think the House 
should immediately consider the propo- 
sition; and that the program should be 
carried out as quickly as possible not only 
to relieve the present traffic situation but 
because I feel that while we are spending 
billions of dollars for national defense 
along that line there is nothing more 
important to New England than that we 
have a fine, efficient superhighway sys- 
tem at this particular time. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me to make an ob- 
servation to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to my friend 
from Buffalo. 

Mr. BEITER. The gentleman has 
pointed out the importance of the con- 
struction of defense highways at this 
time when vast sums of money are being 
laid out. Is it not a fact that that is 
what Germany did prior to their entry 
into the war? She constructed national 
highways that led from one end of Ger- 
many to the other. 

Mr. SNYDER. I presume the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Berrer] was 
not in the Chamber when the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] gave 
a complete picture of that proposition. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS. Along the line of what 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] 
said, I have considered a great deal about 
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the development of highways, and I 
notice that my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Snyper] is a pioneer in in- 
teresting the public in the further de- 
velopment of the highways of the 
Nation. 

I have read a number of articles in the 
last 2 years. I happen to hold in my 
hand a copy of Time of February 28, 
containing an article entitled More 
Roads.“ There is a picture of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Snyper], 
and a very interesting article on his pro- 
gram and his plan with reference to fur- 
ther developing the highways of the 
Nation. 

Mr. SNYDER. What year was that? 

Mr. BROOKS. 1938, to show that the 
gentleman was interested at that early 
date. I would like to quote one sentence 
from that article with reference to that: 

But father of superhighways in Congress is 
J. BUELL Snyper, of Pennsylvania, who 2 
years ago wrote a bill proposing “main streets 
across the Nation” and reintroduced the 
measure a fortnight ago. His was the only 
superhighway scheme reduced to map form 
and consequently the one on which argument 
focused last week. 


Mr. SNYDER. That says “reduced to 
map.” I want to say with all due respect 
that my friend, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Rarworrhl, was right with 
me on this whole program from the 
beginning. 

Mr. BROOKS. May I say I have had 
occasion to travel with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER], on na- 
tional defense matters, and on those trips 
I have noticed his interest in the use of 
highways from a national-defense stand- 
point, both in the southwestern part of 
the Nation as well as the eastern part of 
the Nation. The gentleman is doing a 
magnificent work with reference to de- 
veloping highways, and I hope he con- 
tinues along the line of this development. 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding a second time, but I 
do want to reemphasize the words of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs] 
and to say that I am sure this fight will 
be carried on by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and others in this Con- 
gress. 

Mr. SNYDER. And yourself. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman is 
deeply interested in seeing that we ac- 
tually do something about the matter 
now and not later. 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. You will recall that 
in 1937 the first hearings were had be- 
fore the House Roads Committee on 
this subject. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is right. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. And I ask you if at 
this time it is not a fact—you have men- 
tioned the Pennsylvania Turnpike—is it 
not a fact that the revenue from that 
turnpike is much in excess of what the 
estimates of the engineers were prior 
to the opening of the road? 

Mr. SNYDER. I thank the gentleman 
for bringing that up. I happen to have 
it here and I perhaps would have for- 
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gotten it if it had not been brought to 
my attention. I want to put these fig- 
ures in the Recorp at this point. This 
was prepared for me this week by the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission. 

Cumulative totals in number of ve- 
hicles and revenues for the first 3 
months: 

It seems to me it opened on October 8. 
This is for October, November, and De- 
cember 1940. The gentleman must keep 
in mind that in Pennsylvania where this 
turnpike operates, right alongside the 
turnpike is the Lincoln Highway, a re- 
markable road. On the other side is the 
William Penn Highway, all the way from 
Pittsburgh to Harrisburg, where this 
superhighway runs. They do not need 
to travel this road at all. There is no 
occasion to travel it on account of bad 
roads. They are kept open in the winter 
time as well as the superhighway. Yet 
this is what has happened in the first 3 
months, which will be the 3 poorest 
months in any 1 year: 564,810 vehicles 
rolled over that highway in those 3 
months, and a total of $608,311.74 was 
the income. 

I might insert, just to give some light 
on 2 different phases, this fact: There 
were 513,704 passenger automobiles and 
they brought in $387,176.12. 

The next big revenue collector was the 
big trucks. In Pennsylvania we do not 
allow any truck on the roads that weighs 
over 39,000 pounds. I understand Ohio 
has a limit of 50,000; New Jersey has 
50,000, and they are trying to get the 
Pennsylvania Legislature at this time to 
raise it so as to put 50,000 on this road. 
Heavy trucks—that is, 30,000 to 39,000— 
17,722 went over this road and they pro- 
duced $108,685.20. The smaller trucks 
did not bring in as much. 

I might say in conversation by tele- 
phone with Harrisburg on yesterday 
morning they told me they expected that 
about $4,000,000 would be the income this 
year instead of their former estimates. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, In connection with 
the revenues from the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, which we know are far in ex- 
cess of the estimates made by the engi- 
neers, those in charge, I think it is also 
important to bring out that that road 
from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh, the steel 
metropolis, cuts off more than 2 hours 
between those two cities and it is a great 
degree of safety to the traveler and to 
the transportation of goods. I feel that 
it is vitally important that the highway 
now be continued eastward to Philadel- 
phia and westward to Columbus. Of 
course, I think that will be done. I 
think it is important to say here, in no 
way of criticism of Mr. McDonald, the 
chief of the Public Roads Administra- 
tion, that back in 1937 when the first 
hearings were held on superhighways in 
this House, Mr. McDonald, chief of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, was not in favor 
of superhighways, and said so, frankly. 
In this report, which now lies upon the 
President’s desk, Mr. McDonald says in 
effect he has changed his mind; and I 
find that people generally are changing 
their minds, now that they realize what 
this program means to the Nation and 
to national defense, 
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In the District of Columbia we have 
the National Guard, and the District Na- 
tional Guard has an antiaircraft unit. 
Last fall during its maneuvers the Dis- 
trict Guard went into West Virginia. It 
is some 230 miles from Washington, D. C., 
to my home town, Elkins. The National 
Guard, however, was unable to take the 
main road, and it is a fine highway, inci- 
dentally, as highways go, but they could 
not take the main highway because two 
or three bridges were not adequate to 
carry the weight of the trucks and the 
gun carriers of the antiaircraft unit. 
This is not an isolated case, not a local 
picture, but is a condition that exists 
throughout the Nation. We have too 
many inadequate bridges. This entire 
program, of course, is something that has 
to be developed now. We are from 5 to 
10 years behind the times. We are just 
beginning to awake to our responsibility 
as legislators, our responsibility to pro- 
vide national defense in view of what has 
happened over there, 


And may I not also say that we have 
got to prepare for increasing civilian 
traffic as well as the national-defense 
need. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. THOMASON. It is not necessary 
for any of us to indulge in compliments 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
because we, as well as the friends of 
good roads all over the country, know 
he has pioneered in this field. I hope 
the gentleman did not mean by reading 
the figures of total receipts in the case 
of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, that any 
part of this program is to be a toll road. 
I believe, also, in view of the statement 
made by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, that it is highly important we now 
get down to something practical as to 
how the gentleman proposes to get this 
program adopted and also how he pro- 
poses to finance it. 

In this connection, I should like also to 
call attention to the fact that the gentle- 
man has not been sectional in this mat- 
ter because we all observe from the in- 
dications on the map that he has cov- 
ered the whole country. The red lines 
on the map, I presume, do not indicate 
the exact road that will be finally 
adopted, but it gives the Members of the 
House a fairly accurate picture of the 
national scope of his program. Again I 
say, it is not necessary to compliment 
the gentleman, for we all know of the 
fine work he has done, but it is highly 
important, I think now, that we have a 
superhighway program, that we have 
wider and better commercial highways 
that can be linked up with the national- 
defense program. But I wish the gentle- 
man would tell us how he proposes to get 
this program started and how he pro- 
poses to finance it, because so many of 
us are in absolute sympathy with the 
gentleman’s objectives. 

Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman does 
not object, I prefer to take that up dur- 
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ing the last few minutes of my time, and 
I promise that I will throw the subject 
open to questions along that line. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I am delighted to yield 
to our distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I listened with 
interest to the observations made by the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] about the superhighway in 
Pennsylvania. Mrs. McCormack and I 
drove over it last fall en route from 
Bethlehem to Pittsburgh. The super- 
highway starts outside of Harrisburg 
and ends just this side of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. SNYDER. A distance of 161 
miles, I may say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is really a 
dream highway, and on the trip between 
Bethlehem and Pittsburgh certainly 
saved us more than 2 hours. I think the 
time-saving factor in winter is even 
greater than it is in the other seasons of 
the year. The highway is a masterpiece 
of road engineering and an example to 
every section of the country. It is my 
conviction that any automobilist would 
be glad to pay a proper toll for the priv- 
ilege of using such a superhighway, and 
these tolls could be made of sufficient 
amount to discharge the financial obli- 
gation incurred in the building of the 
superhighways, 

Something more than national defense 
is involved. Unquestionably national de- 
fense is a part of the picture, but the 
greater part of the picture is the fact 
that superhighways are the natural and 
probable result of inventive genius of 
man in bringing about the production of 
the automobile at a price where the 
average person can purchase it, so much 
so that at the present time we have be- 
tween 27,000,000 and 32,000,000 auto- 
mobiles in the United States. So while 
national defense is a part of the pic- 
ture, the superhighway is absolutely es- 
sential even in normal times to meet the 
demands of modern travel. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield, but before 
yielding I call attention to the difference 
between the map I had before you last 
year and this map. You will notice on 
this map a highway shown running to 
Alaska. Last year I had the privilege of 
making a trip to Alaska to inspect our 
airfields at Anchorage and Fairbanks. 
From a national-defense point of view 
and if we are ever going to develop 
Alaska we shall have to build roads to 
Alaska. This road must be built as a 
part of the ordinary facilities necessary 
in peacetime to a development of the 
United States, but it is absolutely essen- 
tial in the defense of the country. I now 
yield to the gentleman from Washington. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I am glad the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
tended his projected road to Alaska. We 
speak of defense, we are spending mil- 
lions of dollars in Alaska. I know the 
gentleman is not interested solely in im- 
proving the highways of America but 
that he is interested also in building a 
highway to our priceless possession in 
the north where no road exists at all. 
I may say to the gentleman and to the 
House that Iam a member of a commis- 
sion that has just completed a report to 
this House. If I may be pardoned for 
saying it I feel sure you will find it an 
interesting report. 

Itis an adventure. It is building a new 
empire, but best of all it is going to 
Alaska. I do not say that we have neg- 
lected Alaska, but if Alaska is going to 
be a part of the United States let us 
make her a part of the United States by 
negotiating with Canada in the hope that 
we can build a highway. We do not want 
these highways to stop at our borderline. 
The gentleman mentioned one to Mexico. 
May I say to the gentleman from West 
Virginia in regard to tolls that that was 
a visionary project at one time. People 
said at that time that driving to Mexico 
City was impossible, but that road has 
paid for itself in 12 years on tourists 
alone to Mexico City, and I suspect the 
same thing would be true of Alaska, 

Now, we build a battleship and that is 
all it is for. It is used to fight for and 
protect the country. But the military 
value of these roads is incidental. They 
will be used for a hundred years for fur- 
ther commercial purposes. I shall some- 
time very shortly bring the whole mat- 
ter of the Alaskan highway before the 
House and present this report to the 
House. I know the gentleman will be 
glad if and when we get this done to 
connect up his highway with the Alaskan 
highway. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, we should 
build this highway to Alaska at once. 
We had a hearing over here the other 
day, which was in executive session, but 
I can tell one thing in public. Whenever 
it comes to providing money to build in 
Alaska for defense purposes they said, 
“We must have 60 cents extra on every 
dollar.” In other words, if down at Fort 
Benning it costs a dollar to do a certain 
thing, it would cost $1.60 in Alaska to 
do it for national defense. Then the 
Navy men came before us and to my sur- 
prise they said, We always add 100 per- 
cent.” I asked the Navy man a definite 
question: “Do you mean to say if you are 
going to do some work up there in con- 
nection with harbors, building docks, and 
so forth, that would cost down here at 
Norfolk $50,000,000 you would ask for 
$100,000,000 for Alaska?” He said, “Yes.” 
Now, if we had roads up there in Alaska 
they would pay for themselves in the 
next 5 years so far as national defense is 
concerned. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, the gen- 
tleman, like myself, voted for the lend- 
lease bill to aid England and Britain. As 
long as we are doing some horse trading 
with Canada, as long as we are giving 
them something, they ought to be willing 
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to give us something back that they can 
give us and they can give us a right-of- 
way to Alaska. 

Here is one question that has never 
been answered, and I have appeared be- 
fore many committees and many bodies. 
A highway to Alaska will cost approxi- 
mately $32,000,000, and that is not a 
superhighway, just a road. That is the 
cost of one cruiser. I maintain that a 
highway to Alaska with its defense and 
commercial value means more to this 
country than the addition of one cruiser 
to our fleet. 

Mr. SNYDER. Let me comment on 
that further. If we could pass a bill next 
week to start building this road to Alaska 
by July 1 or before that, we would be 
doing more for national defense in our 
Northwest than anything we could pos- 
sibly do in this Nation and, in addition, 
we would be saving millions of dollars in 
the next 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I was wondering 
what was the justification for the con- 
struction of the piece of highway between 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, known as the 
turnpike? 

Mr. SNYDER. The 
turnpike or superhighway. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. As I understand it, 
that highway cost $60,000,000? 

Mr. SNYDER. Beg your pardon, $70,- 
000,000. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. It seems to me that 
‘that $70,000,000 might have been spent 
‘for a more useful purpose by building 
a highway clear across the country. 

Mr. SNYDER. No. My highway will 
cost $500,000 a mile. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. What I am trying 
to get at is this: What was the justifica- 
tion for the construction of that piece of 
road? 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain that that highway was amortized 
through toll payments? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. No; it was not. The 
money was advanced by the Govern- 
ment itself, to be amortized later on. 

Mr. SNYDER. Thirty million dollars 
of it was a straight out grant under 
the P. W. A. That will never be paid 
back. Forty million dollars was raised 
through the R. F. C., to be amortized 
over a period of 24 years or sooner, if 
we can raise the money. As it looks 
now the money will be raised in less 
than 10 years. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. One of the best 
loans they ever made, and the banks 
would like to have it. 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; that is true. 

Now, think about this: You have to 
take the people where you find them, and 
you have to take the people in the mood 
in which you find them. Business 20 or 
30 years ago started to educate the people 
to spend their money in 5 cents, 10 cents, 
and quarters, and all over the Nation we 
have 5-, 10-, and 25-cent-minded people. 
The younger generation thinks of 5 cents, 
10 cents, and a quarter. You cannot 
change them in the next year or the next 
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2 years, because business of all kinds has 
educated them to think that way. If you 
send a young couple—and even the older 
ones, as far as that is concerned—a bill 
for $40 or $50 for road tax or a street 
tax, they go up in the air, but they will 
pay a hundred dollars or $125 in pay- 
ments throughout the year in tolls to 
travel this highway and never say peep.“ 

We have cases right up around Somer- 
set proving this point. This highway 
goes through my county seat, and fellows 
that do not have $5 in their pockets 
sometimes will pay toll rather than use 
the good free highways. They could go 
on the William Penn Highway or they 
could go on the Lincoln Highway, but 
they will not do that. They will get on 
this superhighway and pay 75 cents or 
$1.10 to go from Somerset to Harrisburg, 
and they may not have $5 in their pock- 
ets. That is the way we have educated 
the American people to do; and now, 
whether you are for toll roads or not, 
you have got to take the people as they 
are and get their money from them in 
the way they want to give it. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio, 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I have been won- 
dering about this education we have been 
giving the people, and I am just wonder- 
ing about these billions we are talking 
about down here in Washington and 
what kind of education that is for the 


people. 
Mr. SNYDER. That is a defense edu- 
cation. [Laughter.] 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Coming from the cen- 
tral part of Idaho, where we have the 
backbone of the American economy, I 
want to commend the gentleman for his 
good work and explain the need for roads 
to open up resources in central Idaho, 
reminding him that we gave away an 
empire to the Northern Pacific to get the 
first transcontinental road through the 
West. 

In considering a comprehensive na- 
tional highway program and the utiliza- 
tion of strategic minerals—which has 
been found in the recent investigation by 
the Bureau of Mines here in our own 
country, fortunately much of which are 
in Government-ownership areas within 
the national forests, particularly in 
Idaho—which brings out and gives em- 
phasis to the extreme need for the con- 
struction of a comprehensive system of 
access roads in the rugged, isolated re- 
gions covered by the national forests of 
central Idaho, our State has the good for- 
tune at this time to have at the head of its 
highway department a pioneer engineer, 
with broad vision, who has devoted a life- 
time to the upbuilding of our State and 
the development of its natural resources, 
Mr. Allen C. Merritt, State commissioner 
of public works, ably assisted by State 
Highway Director Clyde Humphreys. 
That the gentleman and my colleagues 
may know of the extent of the varied 
and important resources needing and 
waiting the construction of necessary 
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roads, I will let Mr. Merritt speak for 
himself by reading a letter just received: 


STATE or IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
Boise, February 11, 1941. 
Hon. Compton I. WHITE, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN WHITE: We have 
already taken action and set up a project with 
W. P. A. cooperating on the Lewis-Clark high- 
way. This has been done at a time when 
State funds have been almost entirely taken 
from us, not only by the defense program but 
by the previous administration, and we are 
crippied seriously to find a means of match- 
ing the Federal appropriations. 

For your information, 10 miles of this proj- 
ect in the Clearwater National Forest has 
been set up by the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the survey has been completed so that 
construction can proceed. The estimated 
total of the present contemplated project is 
$150,000. This, we anticipate, will probably 
cover 6 miles but may reach the full 10 miles 
of the present survey. It had been thought 
that this was the most effective way of rush- 
ing this important project to completion and 
to do so we have the cooperation of the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads. This is the 
very first project on the defense-highway 
program that has been undertaken and I 
would think had given it the right-of-way. 
But I wish to call your attention to another 
phase of this situation, and that is, that no 
matter how anxious we may be to complete 
this highway into Lewiston, it is certainly 
definite that we must be prepared to furnish 
transportation across the State of Idaho to 
the Pacific Northwest on short notice. To 
accomplish this we have thought, and I be- 
lieve you will agree with us, that the com- 
pletion of U S 10 up to a standard four-lane 
highway at the earliest possible moment will 
accomplish the greatest results in the shortest 
time. Therefore, the map which has been 
sent to you recognizes the necessity of such 
a program and it is very likeiy that the 
demands upon the highways of this State by 
the War Department will be so great that we 
wili be required in the emergency to develop 
those roads which will accomplish the result 
with the least delay. I believe that this 
W. P. A. project will rush the Lewis-Clark 
highway to completion as rapidly as any other 
means available to us at this time and I feel 
highly gratified that we have been able to set 
up this project at this early date. 

Iam enclosing a sketch map which I intend 
to use in connection with the report or, I 
should say, analysis of our mine-to-market 
road program in connection with the strategic 
mineral development for the defense opera- 
tions. 

You will note that I have indicated on this 
sketch the mineral distribution in the area 
surrounding Lemhi County, as my intimate 
knowledge of this section gives me a better 
argument than some of the other sections of 
the Northwest. What I am attempting to 
show here is that there are many minerals 
which are very important in industries con- 
nected with, or perhaps for, defense, which 
have no transportation available to them and 
whic’ are essentially burdened by lack of 
contact with the industries which can con- 
sume them. Calling your attention to the 
symbols on the map, you will notice that I 
have indicated in the small triangles in color 
the locality in which the strategic minerals 
are found and have been developed, while the 
base metals, like copper and lead, are indi- 
cated with a circle; and the precious metals, 
gold and silver, are indicated similarly in 
different colors. 

In substance, what I wish to bring out is 
that the building of the highway from Challis, 
through Salmon, to the Montana State line 
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up to a standard road and then the construc- 
tion of the road from Salmon to Gilmore and 
from the Ellis post office to Patterson would 
open up to transportation several of these im- 
portant mineral operations. Calling your at- 
tention, first, to the tungsten production at 
Patterson, in Lemhi County, this property is 
now producing perhaps the bulk of the tung- 
sten concentrate that is being produced in 
this country at the present time. The mill 
capacity is about 300 tons of raw ore per day, 
and adjoining this property is a large area of 
claims now being explored by the General 
Electric Co., and which group is known to 
contain a very large body of tungsten ore. 
There is no transportation to this property 
other than a rough and unsurfaced county 
road. Concentrate is being hauled over a 
mountain divide, at very great expense, to 
the branch railroad at Mackay, and winter 
operations over this road are practically im- 
possible. If and when a road is constructed 
through the Pahsimaroi Valley it would not 
only serve as an outlet to this property for 
year-round operations but develop a farm-to- 
market highway which is very seriously 
needed at the present time. 

In the Lemhi Valley from Salmon to Gil- 
more, is a similar situation which has been 
aggravated by the abandonment of the Gil- 
more & Pittsburgh Railroad. It is now 
proposed, and work is being pushed, to con- 
struct a highway on this railroad grade from 
Salmon to Gilmore. Ten miles of this proj- 
ect will be under contract by the first of 
April. While funds for continuing this are 
not available due to the fact that all Fed- 
eral-aid funds have been ear-marked for de- 
fense projects. In the section between Chal- 
lis and Salmon there is a contract covering 
7 miles now in process of construction which 
will leave a gap of 10 miles between Ellis 
and the terminus of this contract. Between 
Challis. and the Salmon River bridge, a dis- 
tance of 10 miles, another contract is in 
progress which will close that gap but leave 
this section just previously mentioned unim- 
proved. From a point 5 miles north of Sal- 
-mon to the Montana State line, a distance of 
45 miles, is a section of Federal forest high- 
way which is supporting a traffic far beyond 
its capacity to carry and which is literally 
worn out. Since this section is 100-percent 
Federal highway it might be placed in the 
defense program, and some of the unmatched 
Federal-aid funds left over from the Bottolf- 
sen administration might be applied and this 
project carried through to join the oiled 
highway at the Montana line. 

What I have outlined above could be built 
for a moderate sum and would open up to 
production a vast mineral empire which is 
now substantially frozen due to the lack of 
ample highway transportation from the 
mines to the smelters at Anaconda and to 
Salt Lake. 

I wish to call your attention to the molyb- 
denum and cobalt-nickel deposits. The 
molybdenum is near Shoup where extensive 
gold mining is now in progress; the cobalt- 
nickel is in the Black Bird district and trans- 
portation from it would pass through Shoup, 
both productions passing out through the 
section from North Fork through Montana. 

What I have outlined above could be built 
for a moderate sum and would open up to 
production a vast mineral empire which is 
now substantially frozen due to the lack of 
ample highway transportation from the mines 
to the smelters at Anaconda and to Salt Lake, 

I wish to call your attention to the molyb- 
denum and cobalt-nickel deposits. The 
molybdenum is near Shoup where extensive 
gold mining is now in progress; the cobalt- 
nickel is in the Black Bird district and trans- 
portation from it would pass through Shoup, 
both preductions passing out through the 
section from North Fork through Montana. 
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I have indicated on this sketch the situa- 
tion which exists at Stibmite where the anti- 
mony development has been taking place. 
Mr. Carl Brown, just recently returned from 
Washington, informs me that you had as- 
sisted him in presenting the problem of 
transportation from Stibnite to Cascade. 
This is a parallel case with those indicated in 
my home county and in Lemhi County where 
also there exists tremendous mature timber 
stands which are now being wasted or will be 
lost completely if transportation cannot be 
provided. 

I am not going into details as to the volume 
of the mineral production now but will follow 
this, if you consider it necessary, with a fairly 
comprehensive report on these resources. But 
I do wish to call your attention to the great 
importance of continuing the studies and 
work now in progress by the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation in the vicinity of 
Salmon and I have indicated on this map 
the power sites, not that they are located in 
the most favorable positions, but to show that 
there is available power in that section. Pre- 
liminary studies of the power requirements in 
that area indicate a potential market for at 
least 15,000 horsepower. These studies also 
indicate that there may be as much as 50,000 
acres of land which can be brought under 
cultivation by diversion, pumping, and stor- 
age. The importance of power development 
in this area by the Bureau cannot be under- 
estimated. The present supply of power has 
been limited to the expensive distribution 
and generation at Salmon, using Diesel fuel 
for about 60 percent of the power. This fuel 
being hauled from 400 to 500 miles by trucks, 
while the Salmon River flows peacefully its 
450 miles into the Columbia without turning 
a single water wheel. Such a condition, to 
my mind, is one that demands extraordinary 
and determined attention on the part of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and it may be possible 
that instead of making reclamation the back- 
ground that power should be the background 
and reclamation made incidental. I don't 
believe that there is any activity that the 
War Department could turn its attention to- 
ward in this matter of emergency which 
would produce greater results than the open- 
ing of these mineral deposits and the assist- 
ance of the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
development of this much-needed power. 

You are well aware of the tremendous 
copper, lead, zinc, and other metal deposits 
in the State of Idaho. I do not need to 
impress upon you the importance of these 
minerals in the present emergency. I, there- 
fore, consider it my especial duty to bring 
these matters to your attention and to the 
attention of those upon whom the responsi- 
bility will rest. After the defense program 
has been worked out and this desperate situa- 
tion in the world affairs has been settled so 
that we may again turn ourselves to peaceful 
pursuits, the mineral resources of central 
Idaho, its timber, and its water power should 
come in for an important place in supplying 
employment for the thousands of the then 
unemployed who will be seeking new homes 
and new jobs, and I sincerely hope that you 
and I may contribute somewhat to the well- 
being and happiness of the great common- 
wealth that the State of Idaho represents. 

Thank you for reading this long letter, 
and assuring you of my fullest cooperation 
in all of these matters, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN C. MERRITT, 
Commissioner of Public Works. 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from the State of New York. 

Mr. BEITER. I am very much inter- 
ested in the gentleman’s statement, and 
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I regret that I was called to the phone 
while he was discussing a part of his 
subject, but I am wondering whether his 
plan involves anything with respect to 
the so-called Pershing report, where the 
War Department recommends 80,000 
miles of roads be constructed. Does the 
gentleman’s program tie in with that 
report? 
[Here the gavel fell. ] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include at 
the point where I asked the gentleman 
who just spoke a letter from the State 
Commission of Public Works of Idaho. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and to include 
therein a poll taken in the Thirty-eighth 
Congressional District. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order on tomorrow, Calendar Wednes- 
day, be dispensed with. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask the 
distinguished majority leader if he has 
taken that matter up with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MARTIN]? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; Ihave talked 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
and it is agreeable to him. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the honorable floor leader if it is going 
to be the policy of the leadership of 
the House to dispense with the Calendar 
Wednesdays. Some of our committees 
only have that opportunity to get our 
legislation considered here in the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, dis- 
pensing with Calendar Wednesday busi- 
ness tomorrow is a practical matter, be- 
cause there is nothing coming up 
tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. I would remind the gen- 
tleman that in the first session of Con- 
gress that I attendeg we dispensed with 
Calendar Wednesday all the time and 
some of the committees got very little 
opportunity to have their legislation 
considered. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think the gen- 
tleman can repose confidence in the 
leadership without having the leadership 
give a specific answer to his inquiry so 
early in the session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. O’Connor] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
mighty glad to see so many Members of 
Congress interested in good roads or in 
the matter of a national highway and 
likewise the general welfare of the aged 
people of this country. Before taking up 
a discussion of the bill which I have in- 
troduced with reference to providing the 
aged people something upon which to 
live, I want to read what President 
Roosevelt said on September 11, 1940, in 
Constitution Hall here in the city, with 
reference to the subject of old-age pen- 
sions: 

Our old-age pension system must be im- 
proved and extended. The amount of the 
pension should be increased and above all, 
these pensions must be given in a manner 
which will respect the dignity of the life of 
service and labor which our aged citizens 
have given to the Nation. 


Continuing on, he says: 


It is my hope that soon the United States 
will have a national system under which no 
needy man or woman within our borders will 
lack a minimum old-age pension which will 
provide adequate food, clothing, and lodging 
at the end of the road without having to go 
to the poorhouse to get it, and I look forward 
to a system which, in addition to this bare 
minimum, will enable those who have faith- 
fully toiled in any occupation to build up 
additional security for their old age which 
will allow them to live in comfort and happi- 
ness. 


I want the attention of the House par- 
ticularly upon the statement where he 
says we should have a national system. 

I note in what is known as the Merry- 
Go-Round some observation made by the 
First Lady of the Land, Mrs. Roosevelt: 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s recent statement in a pen- 
sion mazagine favoring a $30-a-month Fed- 
eral pension tips off what the President has 
up his sleeve in broadening the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

During the 1940 campaign and in his an- 
nual message to Congress he advocated a 
revision of the law by which a flat Federal 
pension would be substituted for the existing 
State contributory system. Also he proposed 
enlarging the scope of the law and adding 
medical features. He gave no details, but 
here is what he is planning. 


Of course, these are the words of the 
authors of the Merry-Go-Round: 

1. A Federal annuity for all “senior citi- 
zens” over 65, without a “means test“; in 
other words, regardless of their financial con- 
dition. 

2, In States where a larger pension already 
is paid, as in California, which pays 840 
monthly (half from the State and half from 
the Government), the difference between $30 
and the larger sum would be made up by the 
State. This would apply only to California, 
the only State paying more than $30. The 
next closest is Colcrado with $29.68. Twen- 
ty-one others pay $20 or slightly more. 


Now, it seems to me that it is just 
simply inconceivable that this country 
may provide ample means for any other 
purpose except to take care of our aged 
people, who pioneered the way into this 
country, who built our churches, our 
homes, our railroads, and nearly every- 
thing of value to keep this country afloat. 
It is indefensible to ask such people in 
their declining years, when they are in 
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want, to live on the sum of $20 a month, 
with living as high as it is today. 
AFTER THE WAR DRUMS 


Nothing can happen in Europe that will 
free America from its economic night- 
mares. Overseas victory, defeat, or com- 
promise must leave us with our major 
problems of distribution, magnified and 
made more difficult of solution. 

America can intelligently lead the way. 
There is at least a partial solution. 

Statesmen whose word is heeded by 
the financial leaders of our Nation have 
freely predicted chaos and possible re- 
volt unless steps are taken to insure the 
smooth and independent operation of our 
internal economy. Flashing a warning 
of impending disaster, interest rates on 
investments near the vanishing point. 
The fancied secure yield of pension trusts 
and endowments is seen to be illusory. 
Savings credits that cannot find invest- 
ment opportunity clog the banks and 
mount to an all-time high. With in- 
creasing national income, due to defense 
activities, the rate of savings accumula- 
tion will probably double during the next 
few months, thus releasing a new Pan- 
dora box of trouble. 

We customarily save about 20 percent 
of cur income, and if during the next 2 
or 3 years the national income approxi- 
mates $110,000,000,000, due to defense 
activities, the total savings will skyrocket 
to an annual total of about $22,000,000,- 
000. It is obvious that means must be 
found so that these sums may find their 
way back into productive channels and 
not become stagnant credits. It is my 
objective to offer at least a partial and 
workable solution to this problem. 

It has always been a curious thing to 
me that, while ignoring our own under- 
privilege masses, the hearts of our great 
men and women are so easily touched 
by the plight of those on foreign shores. 
“Anglomania” is furiously spreading in 
this country. It is, in my opinion, de- 
structive to our national, political, and 
economic life. We sacrifice irreplaceble 
raw materials and rush the products of 
our farms and factories overseas in re- 
sponse to foreign cries for help. In re- 
turn for these products so vitally neces- 
sary to the life and well-being of our own 
people, we accept gold, which costs our 
foreign exploiters from $10 to $14 an 
ounce to produce, and then we pay $35 
per ounce for it. Either this or we re- 
ceive paper which we have learned from 
bitter experience is uncollectible. This 
is not called giving things away; it is 
politely termed “selling for value re- 
ceived.” The result is that the goods our 
own people need are shipped abroad and 
we receive their little in return. There 
is not so much, indeed, which the out- 
side world has that we require, yet many 
of our own people—the people who com- 
pose these United States—are allowed to 
go hungry, to live in horrible shacks 
unfit for human habitation, and to wear 
threadbare and mighty poor clothing. 

The defense program, while furnishing 
a few additional millions with employ- 
ment, does not and cannot affect the 
lives of other millions who suffer dire 
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want, but who are not generally counted 
among the unemployed. I refer to those 
vaguely classed as unemployable—the 
aged, the unfit physically, and the un- 
trained. 

Last week an officer of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration informed one of 
my associates that we now have 1,750,000 
tractors on the farms in America. Dur- 
ing the next 10 years we will add 500,000 
more tractors. Each year this mechani- 
zation, coupled with the combining of 
farms, soil erosion, and the elimination 
of farm tenantry, is casting 40,000 Amer- 
ican families on the highways—homeless 
and unfriended. 

I can take you into my own territory. 
We have no defense enterprise or project: 
in my district. Our unemployment rages 
just the same as it did before, but our dis- 
trict is being gradually drained white of 
skilled labor. Our best mechanics are 
leaving us. 

I am going to refer to these vaguely 
classed unemployables. You know and I 
know industry no longer employs what 
they call aged people. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Is there not a very rigid 
limit placed on the employment of people 
by big industries and organizations, such 
as the railroads; even our own civil serv- 
ice. They have a very low age over which 
they will not receive applications. As I 
understand it, when a man passes 35 they 
do not employ you any more on the rail- 
roads, and when you are 45 they will not 
reemploy you. Is that not right? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. The gentleman is 
right. 

Two-thirds of the people of America, 
we are informed, do not have an income 
that meets with reasonable standards 
for health and decency. Yet, most of 
our deliberations this year have been 
concerned with problems abroad. Why 
is it so easy for us to find ample funds 
for foreign relief—yes—anything and 
everything outside our own country, and 
so terribly difficult, or even “inflation- 
ary” to furnish aid and opportunity to 
our suffering ones here at home? 

Would it cause an inflation for us to 
supply truly adequate pensions at this 
time for the aged of our land? In spite 
of huge defense appropriations, we are 
far from exhausting our productive ca- 
pacity. Reputable economists declare 
that money placed in circulation by any 
means, either through pensions, defense 
or war, cannot result in run-away price 
inflation until full employment and full 
utilization of our industrial and agricul- 
tural capacity is reached. 

It is true that Canada has been forced 
to cut down on consumer goods because 
of its war productions, but our own offi- 
cial National Survey of Potential Product 
Capacity clearly shows that with the 
plant facilities and machinery which we 
had in 1929, and at 1929 prices, we could 
produce $130,000,000,000 worth of goods 
and services. With the advances made 
in the past 11 years and the improved 
techniques, it is conceivable, says Stuart 
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duce an income today of from $140,000,- 
000,000 to $150,000,000,000. 

With this knowledge at hand, it is time 
to declare that the United States can 
carry out its short-of-war aid to Brit- 
ain—build a three-ocean Navy, if need 
be—institute an impregnable defense for 
our shores, and, at the same time, 
strengthen our internal defense by as- 
suring the lives and happiness of our 
retired veterans of industry. 

There has been placed before this Con- 
gress H. R. 1036, known as the Townsend 
bill. It was my honor to introduce that 
bill at this session, and from the depths 
of a heart burdened with knowledge of 
the sufferings of these elder citizens, I 
urge its favorable consideration—first, 
because I believe it is practical. 

Quite conservatively, our national 
gross income is about $440,000,000,000. 
The president of the California Chamber 
of Commerce, in a recent speech, de- 
clared that gross income this year would 
be at least $700,000,000,000. But if we 
take the lower estimate, $440,000,000,000, 
and allow for all possible exemptions, 
we will still have an ample figure on 
which to base a 2-percent gross income 
tax, the proceeds of which shall be used 
as pensions for those past 60. In this 
bill, H. R. 1036, the income of all per- 
sons or companies under $250 per month 
is exempt from the tax. This will take 
$75,000,000,000 from our $440,000,000,000 
of gross income. We must then allow 
.$35,000,000,000 for shrinkage. By that 
term we mean wholesale firms taking 
another legal form, or, perhaps, not 
transferring title of goods in order to 
escape the tax. This gives a total of 
$110,000,000,000 exempt from the 2 per- 
cent proposed tax and leave $330,000,- 
000,000 of taxable national gross income. 
We shall, therefore, have $6,600,000,000 
annually, or $550,000,000 a month to dis- 
tribute among those past 60. The enact- 
ment of this program means the realiza- 
tion of a universal, Nation-wide pension 
and the end of the bitter inequalities and 
inadequacies of social security. 

About 95 percent of all wage earners 
and 90 percent of all farmers will be 
exempt from the proposed 2 percent gross 
income tax. This form of taxation will 
bring idle, hoarded moneys into circula- 
tion and thus enabling us to put these 
idle credits to work, so that enterprisers 
and workers in all lines will achieve im- 
mediate and lasting benefit. 

An elderly couple will have approxi- 
mately $100 a month to spend, and this 
amount as it goes the rounds of commerce 
during the year will so stimulate pro- 
duction that we shall have about $400 
worth of new goods and services to dis- 
tribute for each $100 spent. 

The tax is collected monthly to stimu- 
late velocity, and it is required that the 
senior citizens shall spend what they 
receive within 30 days. Farmers and 
others who receive their income once or 
twice a year would, of course, file their 
returns the month they receive their 
income, 
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Chase, that the United States can pro- | 


This measure which we are proposing 
repeals the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act, which will eventually levy a 
pay-roll tax shared by employer and em- 
ployee of 6 percent. A ceiling is placed 
upon the amount which any qualified 
annuitant may receive, and the balance, 
if any, is to be credited to the national 
exchequer. 

Prof. Clarence Heer, a leading tax ex- 
pert, has estimated the cost of adminis- 
tration to be under $3,000,000 a month. 
This means that the administrative cost 
for a monthly pension of $50 per indi- 
vidual would be only about 25 cents, 
which amount would be deducted from 
the gross. 

To illustrate the operation of the plan, 
the 2-percent tax on gross incomes re- 
ceived in January would reach the 
Treasury before February 20, and the 
11,000,000 checks would be mailed to 
reach annuitants about March 1. They 
must spend their money during the cur- 
rent month, so that from the time the 
tax is paid until it is respent by our 
senior citizens there will be a lapse of 
only about 2months. Annuitants are not 
to engage in any occupation or other ac- 
tivities from which a profit, wage, or 
compensation is realized, except that 
they can collect interest, rents, or rev- 
enues from their own investments. They 
cannot support able-bodied persons in 
idleness except a spouse, 

The object of the law is to release pay- 
ing jobs and create vacancies for wage 
earners. Annuitants are required to pay 
at least 10 percent of their monthly in- 
stallment on just obligations incurred be- 
fore they received their pension. A 
careful reading of the bill will show that 
every reasonable protection has been 
thrown about the rights of the annui- 
tants and the rights of all other citizens. 

Titles I and II of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, will be modified. This 
does away with the objectionable means 
test and the accompanying snooping. 
Statistics show that very few persons 
have independent means at age 60. 

There has been much loose talk about 
the needs of pensioners being less in the 
Southern States than in the North. It 
can be easily demonstrated that an equal 
standard of living will cost just about the 
same in the South as in the North. The 
reason we think of its costing less to live 
in the South is because most of the people 
exist at a low and dangerous standard. 
When this proposed law is enacted, we 
shall be done with pensions of $6, $7, 
and $10 per month in the Southern 
States. I wonder if Southern business- 
men realize what it would mean to them 
to have this new pay roll in their com- 
munities. 

We ask for voluntary retirement at 
age 60 because age 65, as specified in the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance, 
is fantastically high. Examination of 
employment rolls in any American fac- 
tory will prove this point. 

Under the provisions of this act, no 
one’s rights in other pension programs, 
such as the Railroad Retirement Act, are 
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interfered with. If a pension due under 
the Railroad Retirement Act is less, how- 
ever, than the pension payable under 
this bill, the annuitant may waive the 
railroad pension and apply for compen- 
sation under H. R. 1036. Eighty percent 
of those past 60 are partially or wholly 
dependent and their position is becom- 
ing more insecure with each passing day. 

The pension we suggest in H. R. 1036 
is a bare minimum for a decent living and 
should apply to all citizens in all parts of 
the country. A recent W. P. A. study 
showed that a bare minimum of decency 
for a couple is $80 per month. We are not 
asking any exorbitant or fantastic sum. 
We ask for a universal pension that will 
equalize absurd differentials between the 
North and the South. We ask a pension 
geared to the national income and pro- 
portionate to the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

It is estimated that the program I am 
proposing will not increase the general 
cost of living by more than 2½ percent. 
This means that during the period a wage 
earner under 60 is able to work, he will, 
with other wage earners, contribute to 
the extent of 242 percent of his wages to 
the livelihood of his father and mother. 
In turn, when he will be over 60 years of 
age, his son will help to provide for his 
livelihood by this contribution. Those 
under 60 years of age, however, will pay 
only about one-fourth of the total amount 
given to the elders. The other three- 
fourths will come from an increase in the 
national income brought about through 
the conversion of slow money into fast 
money. Truly adequate pensions will 
mean a substantial increase in produc- 
tion, and if the tendency of the cost of 
manufactured goods to go down under 
mass production is maintained, then any 
increase in the cost of living will be mini- 
mized. 

I believe that the operation of this tax 
and its distributive feature will result in 
an increase of about $15,000,000,000 per 
year in our national income, by the end 
of the second year of the operation of 
the Townsend plan and it would go on 
increasing year after year. A 17-per- 
cent increase added to an $80,000,000,000 
total would mean the reemployment of 
about 5,000,000 unemployed, plus about 
1,000,000 jobs from those retiring, or a 
total of about 6,000,000 new jobs by the 
second year of the operation of H. R. 
1036. 

War and defense expenditures cannot 
continue forever. All of those who have 
thought seriously on this subject are just- 
ly fearful of what may happen when hos- 
tilities are concluded. An economic 
cushion must be provided. Certainly 
H. R. 1036 offers at least a part of a 
cushion, 

For the sake of preserving American 
democracy and the American way of 
doing things, let us enact this law before 
it is too late—and before the fires of 
revolt or the wiles of the “fifth columnist” 
undermine our strength and lay our 
bosoms bare to the sword of a foreign 
dictator. 
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What will happen as a result of the 
mechanizing of the farm industry? You 
will see the small farmer go out of busi- 
ness and the large farmer take his place, 
and you are going to see many people 
go on the road who are today occupying 
the small farms. What is going to be- 
come of them? What are they going to 
do? Those are problems that the Con- 
gress of the United States has got to face. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. PIERCE. Will you tell us how you 
are going to prevent it? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Sometimes I won- 
der if we can answer what is going to 
happen as the result of the machine age? 

Mr. WHITE. Would not the adoption 
of a national pension plan something 
similar to the Townsend plan go a long 
way to relieve that situation? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I am going to dis- 
cuss that and I am very glad that the 
gentleman has brought it up. Yet I 
think it will go a long way. First of all, 
machinery is displacing manpower every- 
where. When I first went to my home 
town, which is a railroad town, it re- 
quired a train crew then of 5 men to take 
a freight train consisting of 25 cars. 
Now that same crew will take a freight 
train consisting of 150 cars over the same 
railroad with 1 engine. What it took 25 
men to do 25 years ago, 5 men do now. 
That is a typical case of all industry. 

Mr. WHITE. And I would like to 
elaborate on that statement a little bit. 
‘Twenty-five years ago the minimum 

‘carload was 40,000 pounds. Now it is 
80,000 pounds, so that the minimum 
limit is double the amount it used to be. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. The gentleman is 
right; we are gradually reaching a point 
where machine power is doing away with 
manpower. How are we going to do 
something to bridge that gap? That 
is the question. We have adopted this 
machine method because we get mass 
-production and cheaper prices. At least 
that is the theory, but it has not worked 
out in that way. I recall when we used 
to get a pair of overalls for 50 cents. 
That was in a day when a lot of this 
work now done by machinery was done 
by hand. What do you pay for that 
now? At least $1.50. You used to get 
a pair of shoes for $2 or $2.50 that now 
you have to pay $5 or $6 for. Yet you 
have mass production. 

Mr. Speaker, there has never been, in 
this country, an overproduction of any- 
thing. There is not today an overpro- 
duction of cotton, wool, meat, or grain. 


It is underconsumption, because the peo- 


ple have not got the money to buy with, 
and that is what is wrong with the coun- 
try. There is plenty of money, God 
knows; the banks are bulging with 
money, but it has no place to go, and as 
I pointed out originally, interest-bearing 
securities are almost at a vanishing point. 
You can find no place to invest your 
money. What are you going to do with 
it? It is static. You have got to keep 
moving. It is velocity of money that will 
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help the country if it can be helped, and 
how are you going to get that movement? 
It seems to me this bill offers the means 
of starting the wheels going. 

Our national gross income is about 
$440,000,000,000. The president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of California in a 
recent speech declared that the gross in- 
come this year would be at least seven 
hundred billion, but if we take the lower 
estimate of four hundred and forty bil- 
lions, and allow for all possible exemp- 
tions, we would still have an ample figure 
on which to base a 2-percent gross in- 
come tax, the proceeds of which shall be 
used to pay pensions for those past 60 
years of age. Bear this in mind. The 
President of the United States has advo- 
cated a pension. He does not say how 
he is going to raise the money. Ordi- 
narily I do not like to support any meas- 
ure that means an increased cost to the 
consumer, but sometimes it may be neces- 
sary if you cannot find any other way of 
doing it. Suppose we place a 2 percent 
gross income tax on this $440,000,000,000? 
Of course, there will be some shrinkage. 
We will say $75,000,000,000 should be 
taken away which will be an actual 
exemption. There will be a lot of meth- 
ods adopted to evade the payment of this 
tax, and it has been estimated that it will 
be run about $35,000,000,000. This gives 
us a total of $110,000,000,000 deduction 
from the gross income, anc leaves $330,- 
000,000,000 that would be subject to tax. 

We shall therefore have around $550,- 
000,000 a month to pension those past 60 
years of age. The enactment of this 
program means the realization of a uni- 
versal, Nation-wide pension, which is ex- 
actly what the President has talked about 
and we will see the end of bitter in- 
equalities and inadequacy of the social 
security. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. The gentleman 
mentioned an adequate universal pen- 
sion. Iam glad the gentleman is leading 
the fight now. He will recall that I led 
it for quite a while, and he gave me 100- 
percent support. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I did. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I want him to un- 
derstand that I am giving him 100-per- 
cent support now. I believe the gentle- 
man will recall that I said in discussing 
the bill when we had it up on the floor 
that among our objectives in addition to 
national recovery and an opportunity for 
youth was the adoption of an adequate 
Federal uniform pension. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is right. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I am glad the gen- 
tleman has mentioned that in his bill. 
I am glad the President of the United 
States has taken the position that we 
do, to give the old people of this country 
adequate and uniform treatment. I am 
glad to know that Mr. McNutt, the head 
of the Federal Security Agency, has pro- 
posed the same thing. That is one thing 
we have been fighting for in the State of 
Florida, In my State alone I know that 
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the old people are just as much citizens 
of this country as are the old people of 
Massachusetts and California. Massa- 
chusetts and California, however, can 
make contributions far above what Flor- 
ida can, because they are wealthier 
States. Their old people therefore can 
get a greater Federal pension. The aver- 
age pension, according to the last figures 
available in my State, was $11 a month, 
yet the old people of Florida are just as 
much citizens of the United States as 
are the people in any other State. Dis- 
regarding, therefore, the effect on na- 
tional recovery and the opportunity for 
the youth, the great objective we should 
strive for is equal treatment of the aged 
through an adequate uniform Federal 
pension. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution, and I thank 
him for his support. I was happy to fol- 
low his leadership and give him my en- 
tire support. I do not believe there is a 
more sincere or hard worker in this 
House for this pension plan than the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
HENDRICKS]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman for calling our at- 
tention to domestic affairs. It is so easy 
to get off into the international situation 
at this time, but we do have some real 
problems in this country. Certainly one 
of the serious problems is to iron out the 
inequalities and injustices of the present 
Social Security Act. 

On the first day of this session of Con- 
gress I introduced a resolution providing 
that the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate should appoint a 
committee of five Members from each 
body to make a thorough study of this 
problem. This is an issue we should 
meet fairly and squarely, and I compli- 
ment the gentleman for the splendid 
work he is doing in furthering these ob- 
jectives. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What is the num- 
ber of the gentleman’s bill, the one to 
which he has referred? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. H. R. 1036. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is that similar to 
the bill the gentleman from Florida 
introduced last year? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Exactly. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What is the name 
of the gentleman’s bill? Would he call 
it the General Welfare Act? 

Mr. O' CON NOR. It may be called the 
General Welfare Act, or it may be called 
the Townsend bill, or it may be called a 
number of different things. The name 
does not matter; the objective sought is 
the same. As has been said, a rose wouid 
smell as sweet under any other name. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I sponsored the so- 
called general welfare act during the last 
session and I know the gentleman sup- 
ported that bill as well. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR. I did. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I supported the bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HENDRICKS]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman would 
support any bill having these objectives 
in view. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think a more apt 
reference to these bills would be that all 
roads lead to Rome. The gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. O’Connor], the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. HENDRICKS], the 
gentleman from Washington IMr. 
SMITH], and I all are vitally and intensely 
interested in this matter of securing a 
uniform national old-age pension system. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As matters stand 
at the present time there will be 48 dif- 
ferent systems of administration. I 
mean that could a uniform system be 
adopted the mere savirg in cost of ad- 
ministration in the 48 different States 
would probably result in a saving suffi- 
cient to carry out the uniform plan. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Is the bill the 
gentleman is now discussing the same 
bill that was introduced last year? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I think it is. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the gentleman 
will permit, the delegation from the 
State of Washington has unanimously 
supported this proposition at all times. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. As a matter of fact, the 
provisions of the gentleman’s bill outline 
a plan that is supported by the so-called 
Townsend steering committee of the 
House, of which I am a member, and also 
by the Townsend organization. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. The bill introduced 
by the gentleman from Florida in the 
Seventy-sixth Congress was not the bill 
that was voted on in the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, was it? That is to say, the two 
bills differed. The bill introduced in the 
first session that was voted on differed 
largely from the gentleman’s bill now. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. They deal with the 
same subjects and in substance are prac- 
tically the same. They have the same 
purpose in mind, that of arriving at a 
uniform Federal pension on a pay-as- 
you-go plan to assist in recovery and to 
take out of gainful employment those 
who wish to participate, and give the 
younger generation a chance to go to 
work, which was then and still is im- 
portant. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I say that the bill 
voted upon provided that no one could 
engage in any kind of productive indus- 
try and at the same time take this pen- 
sion, while the present bill permits one 
to receive interest and rents. In that 
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respect the gentleman’s bill differs from 
the one voted on. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. My bill is like the 
gentleman says. It permits one to re- 
ceive interest, profits, and so forth, from 
securities. It lets you take care of and 
hold what you have. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. The bill voted on 
cut off those folks who were so engaged 
in industry from receiving any annuity 
or pension. This bill does not? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. This bill does not. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. The bill voted on 
provided that there were no exemptions 
from the payment of gross income taxes, 
but this bill of the gentleman’s provides 
that men who get as high as $3,000 a 
year are not taxed. In that respect the 
gentleman’s bill differs from the one 
voted on? 

Mr. O' CON NOR. As I say, I do not 
recall the details of the other bill, but I 
know the gentleman is right about this 
bill. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I could go on and 
point out cther differences. I have made 
the statement that the bill voted on dif- 
fered radically from this bill, and I am 
prepared to defend that statement. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. And the gentleman 
is prepared to go along and help work 
out this bill? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I would like to see 
a uniform and adequate old-age Federal 
pension. I am not saying that I am 
committed to any one bill. So long as 
you have asked me the question, I think 
that those who favor this sort of legis- 
lation ought to get together with the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson] and others, and see what they 
can do. They should work together in- 
stead of working separately. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. As the gentleman 
from Washington said, we are all trying 
to do the same thing. We are all trying 
to accomplish the same purpose. There 
is no pride of authorship, as far as I 
am concerned, in this bill or any other 
bill. I feel we must do something along 
this line for the aged people and to as- 
sist in recovering from the depression 
that we are going to be in some time in 
the future and that we would be in 
today if it were not for defense activities. 

Mr. ANGELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon, 

Mr. ANGELL. Does not the gentle- 
man hold the view that a great many 
American citizens who would be bene- 
ficiaries under this bill if enacted into 
law will not be benefited by the program 
of preparedness in which we are now 
engaged? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Exactly. 

Mr. ANGELL. In other words, they 
have reached that age where they will 
not be taken care of, and it is just as 
important even now under our immense 
program of rearmament that legislation 
of this type be enacted to take care of 
those people? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Yes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 
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Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is it not true 
that the bill now proposed by the gentle- 
man has a patriotic angie also? 

Mr. OCONNOR. It has so many good 
angles I could not delineate them all 
right now. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is it not true 
that the present heads of the totalitarian 
powers are there very largely because of 
the suffering of the masses? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman has 
brought up an interesting point. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. May I follow 
through? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Yes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is it not true, 
therefore, the gentleman’s bill would go 
a long way toward preventing dictator- 
ship in America? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. There is no question 
about that. May I say at this point, if 
you gentlemen will read the causes that 
led up to the Russian revolution, you will 
see it was poverty and a denial of the 
rights of the poor people, a compulsion 
that they live just about in the manner 
in which our poor people today are liv- 
ing in this country. That is what caused 
the Russian revolution. The powers that 
be would not listen. They just simply 
forgot about the forgotten man. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana (Mr. O'CONNOR]? ` nì 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
may I invite the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that the Government is today 
paying about a billion and a half dollars 
a year in interest. By the end of the 
year the rate will be about $2,000,000,000 
a year. If this were diverted to the old 
people it would be enough to pay every 
aged person $30 a month from the Na- 
tional Government. I claim that inter- 
est should not be paid and if those of 
you and others who are interested in this 
movement would become interested in 
that matter, the people who are now 
fighting you would be with you. One of 
the things that helped to cause the vet- 
erans to be paid their so-called bonus 
was the fact that they had to pay that to 
keep from issuing some money as they 
should issue. So I think if the gentle- 
man will get interested in that fight it 
will have a very salutary effect. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman has 
done a mighty fine work along that line, 
and the membership of the House should 
give the gentleman’s subject much more 
serious thought. 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. O'Connor]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman feels, 
does he not, that the matter of pensions 
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to aged people should be carried along as 
a part of our national-defense program? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Exactly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And there is no con- 
flict between these programs? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. None whatever. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman 
would not feel—certainly I would not 
feel—that proper pensions to the aged 
conflict in any way with our present na- 
tional defense. There are some who 
take that view, but that is not my view. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I am glad to hear 
the gentleman express himself in that 
way. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California. I sup- 
ported a bill similar to the one which the 
gentleman has explained here today, and 
I would like to ask the gentleman if his 
bill does not provide for approximately 
$45 to $50 a month and no more? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The best informa- 
tion we can get upon the bill is based upon 
the following figures. We have in the 
neighborhood of 12,450,000 people who 
would be eligible to receive pensions under 
the operations of this bill and if a 2-per- 
cent tax were placed upon the total of 
$330,000,000,000, it would amount in 
round figures to $48 or $50 a month per 
person who are eligible and that is just 
about what this bill would pay if we put 
it into operation. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California. The 
point I wanted to bring out is that 
from the letters I have received and 
from the conversations I have had with 
those who are interested, the idea pre- 
vails that if the gentleman’s bill is 
similar to the former Townsend bill, the 
aged people would receive $200 a month, 

Mr. O’CONNOR. That is not the case 
at all. There has never been a Dill 
more misrepresented than this one. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California. And it 
is also true that, perhaps, a lot of Mem- 
bers of the House when they voted a 
year or two ago on the so-called Town- 
send bill were against the bill because 
they thought it would provide $200 a 
month for the old people, when in real- 
ity it would have provided only about 
$50, the same as the gentleman’s bill 
which he is discussing at the present 
time. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Exactly. In other 
words, there is a roof of $200 placed here, 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California. I may 
say to the gentleman that I supported 
the former Townsend bill, and I shall 
support any legislation that has for its 
purpose the payment of the same amount 
of money to the aged people of the vari- 
ous States. I think that is what we have 
got to do to solve the problem, because 
the Social Security Act does not take 
care of literally hundreds of thousands 
of people because they cannot qualify 
under that act, and we must have some- 
thing in the form of a Federal pension 
to provide adequately for these aged 
people. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. PATMAN. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. In arriving at his fig- 
ure of $330,000,000,000 for the purpose of 
ascertaining the amount of money that 
would be available, what did the gentle- 
man include in the $330,000,000,000? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. They are simply es- 
timates. 

Mr. PATMAN. What would that in- 
clude? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. For instance, it is 
estimated now that our net income for 
this year will be around $80,000,000,000. 

Mr. PATMAN. Income produced or 
paid out? s 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Net income. 

Mr. PATMAN. But which one, income 
paid in—produced—or income paid out? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. For instance, for 
the year 1940 I think we figured our net 
income at about $70,000,000,000. It was 
publicized that the net income was 
around $70,000,000,000. We anticipate 
an increase up to $80,000,000,000 this 
year, and based upon that, the best in- 
formation we could get was that the 
national gross income will be around 
$440,000,000,000. We realize there is go- 
ing to be some shrinkage and we will 
say it will shrink, according to the best 
information we can get, to around $330,- 
000,000,000, after deducting the exemp- 
tions, 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not believe the 
gentleman gets my point. When the 
gentleman refers to $330,000,000,000, 
that means transfers of goods, and serv- 
ices, and so forth. 

Mr. O CON NOR. That is the gross. 

Mr. PATMAN. Automobiles will ac- 
count for very much of that and lawyers’ 
fees will amount to so much and all 
goods, commodities, and services that are 
sold will account for the $330,000,000,- 
000, and I want to know just exactly 
what you have included in that, whether 
you have included, say, the deposits in 
banks and checks—— 

Mr. O’CONNOR. The national gross 
income after it is deposited in the banks 
is of course included. 

Mr. PATMAN. If you include things 
like that, of course, you might run into 
controversy. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. As I understand, 
the $440,000,000,000 without any shrink- 
age would include the gross income of the 
people of the United States whether it is 
for automobiles, lawyers’ fees, or what 
not—provided it is over the exemption 
of $3,000. 

Mr. PATMAN. Frankly, I do not get 
the connection there when you just say 
$80,000,000,000 national income and you 
multiply that by 5? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. No; you are doing 
that. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not see any rela- 
tionship there. 
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Mr. O’CONNOR. I have given the 
gentleman the estimates of the econo- 
mists and agencies of the Government. 

Mr. PATMAN. Your tax is a transac- 
tion tax of 2 percent? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. No; it is a gross in- 
come tax. Suppose you have a business 
and your gross income is $10,000 a year; 
you pay a tax on that. In other words, if 
your sales amount to that. 

Mr. PATMAN. In other words, there 
is a tax of 2 percent on all income? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Oh,no. There isan 
exemption of $3,000 for personal services 
and wages. That is exempted. All in- 
come received by any nonprofit institu- 
tion is likewise exempted. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am interested in any 
plan that will raise the money for ade- 
quate old-age assistance, but I have never 
been able to get the figures where this 
money will come from. I think the gen- 
tleman will render his cause a very great 
service if he will itemize it. He can do it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I think it can be 
done but, of course, it is a tremendous 
task; seems that the estimate of the 
Government agencies should be reason- 
ably accurate. 

Mr. PATMAN. You can itemize where 
this money will come from. If the gen- 
tleman will do that I think he will be 
rendering his cause greater service than 
has ever been rendered, because, as ex- 
plained heretofore, I would like to receive 
that information which I have been un- 
able to obtain so far. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. The fig- 
ures sought by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman], have been com- 
piled by the Department of Commerce 
and have been placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD in the past when we have 
considered this legislation. In the social- 
security hearings the gross-income total 
for 1936 was $449,000,000,000. In the de- 
bates last year in preparing our estimate 
of the possible yield of a 2 percent gross- 
income tax we used a conservative figure 
of $365,000,000,000. From this we sub- 
tracted $65,000,000,000 to cover the ex- 
empted incomes of the lower wage, sal- 
ary and business groups, as well as ex- 
empt income of firms and individuals 
with incomes of $3,000. This leaves 
$300,000,000,000 subject to a 2 percent 
tax. The gross incomes of individuals 
and companies receiving less than 
$3,000 per annum is 844,614,889, 000. 
The exemption of the first $3,000 al- 
lowed to those who will pay the tax 
amounts to $12,080,000,000. These fig- 
ures were taken from the pay-roll data 
of the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance, Social Security Board. We 
estimated a 2 percent yield of $6,000,- 
000,000 annually which divided among 
10,000,000 annuitants or pensioners will 
provide a minimum of approximately 
$50 per month. 
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Mr. SMITH of Washington. 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. As the 
gentleman knows, I have taken a very 
keen interest in this legislation for the 
past 6 years. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is right, the 
gentleman from Washington has been 
and is now one of the foremost leaders 
in this worthy cause. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. I thank 
the gentleman, and I am very desirous, 
as I know are many Members of this 
House, of having the gentleman’s bill, 
H. R. 1036, fully considered during this 
session of Congress, and enacted into law. 
As I understand it, the gentleman’s bill 
has been referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Has the 
gentleman any information as to when 
hearings will be held on this legislation? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I will say that I have 
written a letter to the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. DOUGH- 
ton], and asked for a hearing. I re- 
ceived a very fine reply, and he indicated 
that when the defense matters were 
disposed of, consideration would be given 
to all social-security measures. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Is it the 
gentleman’s understanding, then, that 
this bill will be considered in connection 
with the hearings on the amendments 
which will probably be proposed to the 
present Social Security Act? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I understand so; yes. 

Now, I want to suggest something in 
connection with just what the gentleman 
from Texas has been talking about. I 
think that a small business, where the 
gross income would not exceed $1,000 a 
month, ought to be exempt. My informa- 
tion upon that subject is that it would 
not reduce the yield to the pension fund 
to exceed 1 percent. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield for another question? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know the gentleman 
is a good lawyer. If he were preparing a 
brief in a case, he would set out every- 
thing specifically. In this bill there are 
a number of exemptions. I think the 
exemptions are wise ones, but there is no 
way to ascertain what effect it will have 
upon the tax received from the gross 
income. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The president of the 
California Chamber of Commerce esti- 
mates the gross income for this year at 
$700,000,000,000. That is his estimate. 
Our own statisticians and our own econo- 
mists, as far as we can learn, estimate it 
at $440,000,000,000, so as to be sure about 
the matter. 

Mr. PATMAN. How will the exemp- 
tions affect that estimate? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is inclusive of 
exemptions. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. I think 
the gentleman from Montana is correct 
in his figures. My own recollection, as 
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I have already pointed out, is that when 
we considered the so-called Townsend 
bill a year ago, we had then the estimate 
from the Department of Commerce show- 
ing that the gross national income was 
about $449,000,000,000, and that com- 
pared with the estimate of 1929 of over 
$1,200,000,000,000, which was the highest 
on record. In arriving at the deductions 
to be made for these exemptions, it has 
been computed by the Social Security 
Board that they would absorb about 
$56,000,000,000, to be deducted from the 
estimated gross national income, which 
we further reduced to be conservative, 
and that would leave an amount upon 
which, based at a tax rate of 2 percent, 
would yield the pensioners between $45 
and $50 per month. Is that not cor- 
rect? > 

Mr. O' CONNOR. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Is it not 
also a fact that you will eliminate now 
under your bill a need clause, which I 
think the gentleman will agree with me 
is one of the most objectionable features 
of the present Social Security Act. It 
means that now every Senior citizen of 
this Republic in order to qualify to re- 
ceive the pension has to take what is 
virtually a pauper’s oath. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is correct, and 
terribly wrong. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. At least 
be subjected to all the embarrassment 
and humiliation resulting from an in- 
quiry into his personal affairs, and it 
has resulted in almost a species of per- 
secution of these aged people in order 
that they may receive the pittance now 
paid. As I understand the gentleman’s 
bill, that is entirely eliminated? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Exactly. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. And 
there is no needs clause in that bill. 
Also, the pending bill provides for a 
uniform pension, the same in every 
State in the Union, and it provides for 
financing by a national tax. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. There is 
no State contributory feature whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. In other 
words, that is the formula of the Town- 
send legislation that we have advocated 
for 6 years, and it is now the proposal 
which has been advocated by President 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. In substance that 
is so. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Yes. 

Mr. GRANGER. The gentleman spoke 
of the recommendations of the President. 
As I remember, those recommendations 
are on the same basis of need—“That no 
needy person,” and so forth. And is it 
not true that all of the proposed amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act are 
based upon the condition of need, while 
the gentleman’s proposal is not? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. My proposal elimi- 
nates the question of need entirely, but 
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I am certain the gentleman is in error 
in stating that the President favored a 
needs clause, for I read from his speech, 
ann he also wants to eliminate the needs 

t. 

Mr. GRANGER. And the other pro- 
posals are all on need? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. To a certain extent 
that is true. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Les. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. I am wondering 
whether we are mainly concerned with 
how much each is going to get, or how 
much is it going to produce. We know it 
is not going to be nearly as much as we 
thought it would be, but this will go down 
to the people that now have the least pur- 
chasing power, that cannot get under the 
present pension more than $20 a month. 
If we increase that to $40 a month, it will 
double the purchasing power of these 
twelve or thirteen million people. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is correct; we 
want to establish the policy. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. And is not that the 
main object? If we distribute that 2 
percent that we collect, will not that turn 
over often—I mean this 6 or 7 billion? 
Will not that turn over several times a 
year, and thereby increase the total in- 
come by eight or ten billion dollars a year 
if not more, and will that not make it 
possible to pay these people that are now 
compelled to work, at least a million old 
people that are forced to stay on the farm 
because their sons or daughters can get 
jobs at this time, and when this defense 
program is over they will be driven back, 
and then if we can take the old people 
off the farm and give them enough to live 
on, the son or the daughter or the son-in- 
law will be able to live on the farm with- 
out being a liability. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Montana 
has again expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 5 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. The question of need 
was raised by the gentleman in the so- 
cial-security law. I think if the gentle- 
man will read the Social Security Act he 
will discover that the question of need 
is not in the social-security law. 

It is only in the appropriations made 
by Congress each year. If the gentle- 
man will read that law carefully he will 
discover, I believe, that there are certain 
requirements laid down for the States, 
and not one of them is on the question 
of need. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Just a moment. 
With all due respect to the gentleman, 
I call his attention to the fact that the 
States take the question of need into 
account, and the Social Security Act 
gives the State that power, which is all 
wrong. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not talking 
about what the States do. I will admit 
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they do. I am talking about the Fed- 
eral law that was passed by this Con- 
gress. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. The Federal act 
does not specify need, but under its 
operations and provisions the States are 
given the right to lay down rules for 
inquiry into the question of whether or 
not the applicants need help, and the 
States have not only exercised that 
right but have abused it. 

Mr. PATMAN. I was discussing the 
national act only. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. As a matter of fact, the 
provisions of the law to which the gentle- 
man from Texas referred grant certain 
authority to the States but permit them 
to inquire into need. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Exactly, with the 
result that the States, not the Federal 
Government, decide who shall be aided 
and how much shall be given to each 
person. We wrote that into the law, it 
is true. The gentleman from Texas is 
half right and half wrong because the 
Social Security Act does not have in it 
the word “need”; but it gives to the 
States the right to inquire into need, 
that is the point. 

Mr. WHITE. It is the same as giving 
authority to the President; he exercises 
it within his discretion. With this au- 
thority given to the States the States 
exercise it within their discretion. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Exactly; so the net 
result is the same as though the word 
“need” had been written into the original 
law. 

Mr, PATMAN. I thoroughly agree 
with the gentleman. I think the ques- 
tion of need does come in under the oper- 
ation of the law. This matter finally 
was solved in the case of veterans’ pen- 
sion by the Veterans’ Committee of this 
House at a time when I was a member of 
the Veterans’ Committee. General Hines 
came before our committee and told us 
to remove the question of need because 
it cost more to investigate the need of 
cases than it would to pay pensions to 
the ones not needing them. So we 
placed in the law a provision to the effect 
that those who were not required to file 
a Federal income-tax return for the pre- 
ceding year would be entitled to a pen- 
sion if otherwise they came within the 
provisions of the law. The gentleman 
will find that in the present law; and I 
believe this liberal requirement should be 
in all laws having to do with relief for 
the aged. 

Mr. WHITE. If the gentleman from 
Montana will permit, I should like to ask 
the gentleman from Texas if he would be 
in favor of an old-age pension system 
the same as the veterans’ pension system 
by the Federal Government, leaving out 
the States entirely? 

Mr. PATMAN. I want at least $30 a 
month paid by the National Government, 
at least that—and to all persons whose 
incomes are insufficient to require them 
to pay Federal income taxes, 
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Mr. O'CONNOR. I want to be sure 
I understand the gentleman. The gen- 
tleman, then, would be in favor of a Fed- 
eral pension national in scope to all per- 
sons over the age of 60, a pension of $30 
per month. Of course, this bill pays 
much more than that from the start. 

Mr. PATMAN. In 1930 I was one of 
the 11 Members in this House who or- 
ganized the first group advancing that 
very thing, and ever since that time we 
have been advocating it and will continue 
the fight until it is won. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I thank the gentle- 
man from Texas for his contribution. 

Mr. WHITE. That, I understand, is a 
uniform pension to be paid by the Fed- 
eral Government from the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is there not 
more or less of an unhappy misunder- 
standing in regard to the interpretation 
of the term “gross income” as used in 
the gentleman’s bill in that many people 
of the country do not believe it to apply 
to all transactions? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Yes; there is. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Whereas the to- 
tal of seven hundred billions, the amount 
referred to by the gentleman, is the esti- 
mated total value of all transactions that 
will be taxed within a 12 months’ period. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That, of course, was 
the estimate of the president of the Cali- 
fornia Chamber of Commerce, which ap- 
peared rather liberal. We are taking the 
more conservative estimate of the De- 
partment of Commerce. There are prob- 
ably some amendments that should be 
made to this bill. For instance, one sec- 
tion that should probably be amended is 
403, which provides that any person re- 
ceiving any other Federal pension is 
barred from receiving aid under this bill. 
This section should be amended. 

Mr. GRANGER. As I understand the 
gentleman’s statement, his bill would 
give a minimum pension of 845. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. No; I said, under the 
operation of this bill, it would provide a 
pension of somewhere between $48 and 
$50 per month assuming the gross income 
would be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of what it has been estimated to be. 

Mr. GRANGER. Then the gentle- 
man’s bill would allow, if the 2-percent 
gross-income tax raised more than the 
estimated amount, for an increased 
pension? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Yes; it would pro- 
vide for a greater pension; but at the 
same time bear this in mind: Nobody 
should be prejudiced against this bill be- 
cause it has a roof of $200. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana may proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. For instance, in sec- 
tion 401 it says that titles I and II of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, are here- 
by repealed. That has to be stricken out, 
because that would repeal all the provi- 
sions with relation not only to aged per- 
sons but likewise to indigent children, the 
blind persons and all people of that kind. 
So that section will have to be modified. 
Then there is another section in the bill 
that will have to be amended. For in- 
stance, “section 216 of the Federal Insur- 
ance Contribution Act is hereby re- 
pealed.” That will have to be modified 
also for the reason that the only persons 
affected under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act that this bill covers 
are the aged persons. So section 216 will 
have to be amended. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Under the present 
social-security bills and certain retire- 
ment bills there has already been built 
up a vast trust fund in favor of certain 
workers under the old laws. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is right. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. They will have to 
be taken care of under your bill in some 
way? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I may say to the 
gentleman those should remain intact, 
because that is property that these people 
have built up as a result of contributions 
to the Social Security Act from their 
earnings, to which they are entitled, just 
as much as if they owned a home, when 
this or any other bill of like import be- 
comes law. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. That is one of the 
things that will have to be taken care of? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The gentleman, as 
well as others on the floor who are inter- 
ested in this problem, knows that we are 
all trying to get the same thing. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. That is right. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I could never un- 
derstand why we should try to set up a 
tax system to take care of this matter of 
old-age pensions. We pass bills in this 
Congress appropriating certain moneys to 
do certain things. 

We do not tell the Treasury how to 
raise that money, nor do we tell the 
Ways and Means Committee how to raise 
it. The gentleman could introduce a bill 
in this House to pay the blind nationally. 
We would decide how much to pay them, 
if they were entitled to it; then it would 
be the duty of the Treasury to raise the 
money. Old-age pensions do not of ne- 
cessity have to come from a sales tax, a 
gross-income tax, or a net-income tax, 
but from a combination of everything. It 
seems to me we should all get together. 
The gentleman will recall that on last 
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year’s bill we had 210 signatures, and I 
refer to the General Welfare Act, and we 
had 180 on the so-called Hendricks bill. 
The consensus of opinion in the House is 
in favor of a uniform national system. 
It seems to me we could pass a bill and 
the Treasury should raise the money. It 
does not cost any more in the long run. 
All the arguments are on the tax problem. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. It seems to me we 
are submitting a plan whereby we will 
create a fund to take care of the pen- 
sions as they are due, and, in addition to 
that, it will assist in recovery. The 
faster you move the money, the more 
velocity you give the money, the more 
business you create. If an extra pair of 
shoes is bought, somebody is going to be 
put to work to produce that extra pair of 
shoes. It is a measure of recovery, as 
well as a pension, and I think the opera- 
tions of this act would do the country 
a whole lot of good, in addition to reliev- 
ing a lot of poverty and distress, but it 
seems to me that a country with the re- 
sources we have ought to be ashamed to 
permit our old and elderly people to live 
as they have been living in the past. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Right in 
that connection, is it not a fact that as 
you increase the velocity of business 
turn-over by the payment of these pen- 
sions and increase the total national 
gross income, you would also necessarily 
and automatically increase the amount 
of the monthly pension to the pen- 
sioners? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. That is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Instead 
of paying $45 to $50 a month, as you 
would at the start, that amount would 
gradually increase as the volume of 
business increased? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. As business in- 
creased, the pension would increase. The 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. SMITH] 
and many others of our colleagues, 
including myself, have discussed this 
Townsend plan many times, and we have 
all agreed that what we are striving for 
is to have Congress establish a policy of 
paying national, uniform, liberal pen- 
sions to the aged people, which plan or 
policy will assist in recovery as provided 
in the Townsend plan incorporated in 
my bill H. R. 1036. Perfecting amend- 
ments will have to be made, but let us 
get action and establish this policy that 
has claimed the attention of the public 
for years. Let this Congress be a “do 
something Congress” instead of a “talk- 
ing Congress.” 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
brief petition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. STEFAN]? 

There was no objection. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Grecory (at the request of 
Mr. Carman), on account of serious ill- 
ness of his mother. 

To Mr. Pearson (at the request of Mr, 
Coorrr), for 3 days, on account of illness. 

To Mr. SHANLEY, Wednesday, February 
19, on account of death in family. 

To Mr. Hook, for 5 days on account of 
official business. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 


By unanimous consent, Mr. TINKHAM 
was granted leave to withdraw from the 
files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Frank P. Guevin, 
H. R. 9576, Seventy-fifth Congress; H. R. 
1620, Seventy-sixth Congress; no adverse 
report having been made thereon by the 
Committee on Military Affairs; and also 
the case of Joseph L. Plouffe, H. R. 4099, 
Seventy-fourth Congress; H. R. 1933, 
Seventy-fifth Congress; H. R. 1618, Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress; no adverse report 
having been made thereon by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gore). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
MAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, 11 years 
ago a group of Members of this House 
had a meeting and decided that we 
should have an old-age-pension system 
whereby the aged people would receive 
a check each month from the National 
Government. I believe it was the first 
effort put forth by a congressional group 
for the aged. We were active for a 
number of years, at least until the social 
security law was passed. I may say 
that I have not lost interest in that 
matter and am still insisting that the 
question is not settled as no question 
is settled until it is settled right. 

I am not satisfied with the present 
system and I do not believe you will 
find many people who are satisfied with 
the system or the way it is working. 
Although it is much better than what 
we had and I would certainly be op- 
posed to repealing it unless a better sys- 
tem is adopted. In my opinion, most 
people want a uniform pension system 
whereby the aged people will receive a 
certain amount each month from the 
National Government. This will help 
everybody. I do not know of any dis- 
tribution of money that would come 
nearer reaching the needier people, and, 
by the way, the best people of our Na- 
tion, the people who built our country 
in time of peace and who furnished the 
manpower to save it in time of war, 
the aged people of this country, are now 
in need of this money and it would be 
of great help to every community in our 
land. 
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It goes into the channels of trade and 
distribution. One time down in Texas 
a citizen went into a local store and 
purchased a dollar’s worth of goods. He 
gave a check for that $1 to the local 
merchant. The local merchant en- 
dorsed that check, carried it to a whole- 
sale house to pay on account, and the 
wholesale house endorsed it, and it went 
from first one and then the other until 
20 people had endorsed that $1 check 
and it was carried to the local bank 
upon which it was drawn. The cashier, 
after giving him credit, said, “That 
man does not have any account in 
this bank, but if I make you pay that 
dollar back and you have to go back on 
the other fellow and he has to go back 
on all the others that will cause you a 
lot of trouble. So I will just charge each 
one of the 20 here a nickel apiece, as they 
all have an account here at the bank and 
I will create an account for the one who 
gave the bad check and pay the $1 then 
all of you together have done $20 worth 
of business.” 

Twenty dollars worth of business, 95 
cents on the dollar with one bad check 
for $1 is a fine demonstration of what 
can be accomplished by velocity of 
money. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is not that the 
reason during the boom period of 1929 
we had, according to Government sta- 
tistics, about $5,000,000,000 of currency 
in circulation, whereas during the de- 
pression in 1933, we had $7,000,000,000 
of currency in circulation or $2,000,000,- 
000 more? 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, that was on 
account of hoarding. You know people 
do not use a great deal of money. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Was it not due 
to the fact that there was no velocity? 

Mr. PATMAN, I know that, but the 
velocity during the depression was not 
great. They drew that money out to 
hoard it and if you will notice the sta- 
tistics you will discover that a large part 
of it was in large bills of $100 and even 
$1,000. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The point I 
make is that there was $2,000,000,000 
more in circulation during the depression 
than before that time. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas may proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.PATMAN. So the actual volume of 
circulating money, the actual tangible 
money, does not have a great deal to do 
with prices or with business. Ninety-five 
percent of our business transactions are 
by checks and that is what influences 
price levels and business transactions. If 
the Government were to issue and pay 
out $20,000,000,000 in new money it would 
not remain in circulation very long, as it 
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- would be deposited in the banks and by 
the banks sent to the Federal Reserve 
banks and taken out of circulation. In 
a short time about the same amount of 
actual money would be in circulation— 
the amount needed for hand-to-hand 
and out-of-pocket transactions, princi- 
pally. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. The gen- 
tleman from Texas will probably recall 
that it was estimated by the Dow-Jones 
organization that in 1929, when we had 
the greatest business turn-over in our 
history, the national transactions 
amounting to $1,200,000,000,000, the ve- 
locity or the annual turn-over of trans- 
actions in the New York area was 132, 
and when the depression was the worst, 
it was estimated that in the country as a 
whole it was from 10 to 12, and since 
then it has varied from 18 to 22. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman means 
the velocity of money? 

Mr. SMITH of Washington, Yes; the 
annual velocity or turn-over; it turned 
over 132 times in 1929 in the New York 
area, and, of course, somewhat less 
throughout the country, but much greater 
than during the depression period. 

Mr. PATMAN. From 1933 to 1937 the 
estimated rate of turn-over for deposits 
in all commercial banks in the United 
States was at the unusually low level of 
about 16 times a year. It declined fur- 
ther in 1938 to 14; and in 1939 it dropped 
to a new low of about 1314 times a year. 
This compares with an average of about 
22 for the years 1922-26. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. That is 
very true and that very fact indicates 
that our prosperity is measured to a great 
extent by the velocity of our money turn- 
over. 

Mr. PATMAN. The velocity has more 
to do with it than the money itself. If 
you have lots of money and it turns over 
just a few times a year you do not have 
near as much prosperity as you would 
have if you had one-half as much money 
that turned over three or four times as 
much. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Under the opera- 
tions of the bill we have been discussing 
the velocity of money would be increased, 
would it not? 

Mr. PATMAN. Undoubtedly; any 
payment of money to people who will 
spend it will increase the velocity of 
money. If you pay money to people who 
already have plenty to buy what they 
want or need it will help the country very 
little. But if you pay it to people in every 
community who need consumer goods 
they will immediately put it in circula- 
tion and the entire country will be helped. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. And they are re- 
quired to spend it, under this bill, within 
30 days after its receipt, 
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Mr. PATMAN. They would probably 
spend it anyway. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I think that is one 
virtue of the bill, and I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on what he said here 
this afternoon, that he would support a 
national pension for $30, and I would 
like to ask the gentleman this question 
along the same line. Living expenses 
have gone up, clothing is higher, food is 
higher, and everything else is higher than 
it was when the gentleman first took up 
the cause of the elderly people and advo- 
cated a pension, I think, of $30 a month; 
in fact it takes considerable more to live 
upon now than then. 

Does not the gentleman feel that under 
those conditions a national pension 
should be worked out that would pay to 
those who are eligible either above 60 or 
65 years of age; whatever age is agreed 
upon, in the neighborhood of $40 to $50 
a month? Then I think we would have a 
more suitable and decent pension to pay 
to those who are qualified to receive it. 

Mr. PATMAN. I think we should first 
get the policy established. I am willing 
to establish the policy on $30 a month, 
and then the States can put in their 
amount. California, now with a $30 na- 
tional pension, would add $20 which 
would make it $50. The State is paying 
about $20 now, and the National Govern- 
ment is paying about $20, making the 
present pension about $40 per month. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. We would eliminate 
the contributions by the States by my 
bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, no; let the States 
put up something if they want to do it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. But as a rule they do 
not want to do it. 

Mr. PATMAN. If they do not, then we 
cannot control them, but let us have a 
certain fixed amount the National Gov- 
ernment will pay each month, just as 
they pay to the veterans of wars, their 
widows, and dependents. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Regardless of what 
the States do? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Aside from the roof 
of $200 a month, as appears in this bill, 
has the gentleman any real exceptions 
or objections to the bill or proposals that 
he would make in connection with the 
bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. I really have not 
studied this particular bill. I studied 
the other bill, but I noticed some 
changes, and I am interested in the 
gentleman’s plan of taxation. If that 
will raise as much money as the gentle- 
man thinks, that is an interesting pro- 
posal, and I would like to see a detailed 
statement, a statement broken down as 
to where this money is coming from. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I shall try to supply 
that to the gentleman, but it seems the 
estimates I submitted this afternoon 
should be quite reliable. Assuming that 
we can work that out, does not the 
gentleman feel that he can go along 
with it? The reason I say this is because 
I know the gentleman is a mighty and 
tremendous influence not only in this 
House but throughout the country. 
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Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for a compliment which I know I do not 
deserve. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I would like to en- 
list the gentleman’s active support back 
of the bill. This question has claimed 
the attention of the people of the coun- 
‘try for many years, and yet nothing 
has ever been done about it. 

Mr. PATMAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I am willing to work with any 
group or any Member of this House in 
getting the policy adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. O CON NOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? j 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. PATMAN. The proposal that I 
have is not necessarily my proposal. It 
belongs to other Members as well as to 
myself. Thousands of people have 
thought about the same thing. We do 
not have any monopoly on ideas in this 
country, and I have no pride of author- 
ship in the particular bill. I am willing 
to work with any Member or any group 
of Members in getting the policy adopted 
of the Federal Government paying a cer- 
tain amount each month. At least 830 
per month should be paid to all eligible 
persons as old-age assistance by the Na- 
tional Government. No one should be 
denied the payment because of property 
or means if such person does not earn a 
sufficient income to be required to pay a 
Federal income tax. I think we should 
agree on that. I do not think we should 
try to put our sights too high. The main 
thing is getting the policy adopted. In 
other words, let us go along gradually, 
but eventually get there, and if we see 
that we can increase it, if the tax is what 
the gentleman thinks it will be, we could 
do more. I would be reluctant to accept 
any theory of taxation as a basis for rais- 
ing this money unless I were reasonably 
certain it would grant to the aged people 
more money than they are now getting 
from the States. I would want to know 
that definitely before I would turn loose 
something sure, although small. The old 
Negro was right when he said: 


I'd ruther have a little bit of something 
than a whole lot of nothing. 


I would want to know what the aged 
were going to receive before I would turn 
what they have loose and jump onto 
something I do not know anything about. 
I think the gentleman will do his cause 
a great service if he will itemize exactly 
where this money is coming from. That 
information is available, and when you 
do that and show exactly where it is 
coming from and from whom, I think the 
gentleman will do his cause a very great 
service. 
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GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOT ISSUE INTEREST- 
BEARING OBLIGATIONS 


Now, just a moment on this matter I 
mentioned to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana about the $2,000,000,000 a year paid 
in interest: I think it is absolutely wrong 
for our Government to issue interest- 
bearing obligations. I agree that after 
they have been issued they should be 
paid. If we contract to pay a debt we 
should pay it 100 cents on the dollar. 
But I do not think in the future we 
should issue interest-bearing obligations. 
It occurs to me as absolutely imbecilic 
for the Government to issue an interest- 
bearing obligation, sell it to a bank down 
here at Sixth and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and then let the Federal Reserve Board 
over at Twentieth and Constitution Ave- 
nue issue another kind of Government 
obligation that provides for no interest 
at all, and buy this obligation from the 
Sixth and Pennsylvania Avenue bank 
and then keep the interest-bearing obli- 
gation over there and compel the Gov- 
ernment to pay interest every year, I 
think that is absolutely imbecilic. 

It is said you have to issue bonds to 
keep down inflation. Bonds cause just 
as much inflation as the issuance of the 
currency direct or Treasury notes or 
credit. It makes no difference about 
that. The total amount or the aggre- 
gate of your credit and money is in- 
creased exactly the same. So it is like 
Edison said: If you want to pay a dollar 
to the man who controls credit every 
time you pay the soldier a dollar, or pay 
a dollar to the banks every time you pay 
the material man a dollar, or pay a dol- 
Jar to the bank every time you pay a 
laborer a dollar, of course, our system 
ought to continue; but one of these days 
people will wake up. They are going to 
save that $2,000,000,000 a year interest. 
It will not be done overnight. It will be 
done gradually and eventually, but one 
of these days a policy will be adopted, 1 
predict, that will save the people enough 
money on this unjust interest payment 
alone to pay the aged people of this 
country $30 a month. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 209. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to purchase certain 
privately owned property located at the 
Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J.; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 19, 1941, at 12 
o’clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings at 10 a. m. on the following dates on 
the matters named 


Thursday, February 20, 1941; 

H. R. 554. To exempt sail vessels from 
the provisions of section 13 of the act of 
March 4, 1915, as amended, requiring the 
manning of certain merchant vessels by 
able seamen, and for other purposes. 
(Manning requirements for sail vessels.) 

H. R. 2520. To amend the act entitled 
“An act to except yachts, tugs, towboats, 
and unrigged vessels from certain pro- 
visions of the act of June 25, 1936, as 
amended,” approved June 16, 1938. 
(Manning requirements for seagoing 
barges.) 


Friday, February 21, 1941: 


H. R. 2074. To amend section 353 (b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended. (Experience requirements, 
radio operators on cargo ships.) 


Wednesday, February 26, 1941: 


H. R. 2662. To establish hiring halls 
under the control of shipping commis- 
sioners for the engaging of seamen for 
certain vessels, to control subversive ac- 
tivities among seamen, to impose addi- 
tional citizenship requirements for man- 
ning vessels of the United States, to es- 
tablish more stable labor relations in the 
merchant marine, and to protect the 
status of the American merchant marine 
as an integral part of the national de- 
fense. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold a 
public hearing on Thursday, February 20, 
1941, at 10 a. m. in the committee room 
on two bills, as follows: 


H. R. 3359. A bill to amend Public, No. 
700 of the Seventy-sixth Congress, relat- 
ing to preventing the publication of 
inventions in the national interest. 

H. R. 3360. A bill prohibiting the issu- 
ance and enforcement of injunctions on 
patents when necessary in the interest of 
national defense. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


255. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, dated Novem- 
ber 7, 1940, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on reexamination of waterway from Pamlico 
Sound through Core Sound to Beaufort Har- 
bor, N. C., requested by resolutions of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of 
Representatives, adopted March 16, 1939, and 
May 4, 1939 (H. Doc. No. 99); to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed, with two illustrations. 

256. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
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mental estimates of appropriations for the 
National Youth Administration, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, for the fiscal year 1941, 
amounting to $22,500,000 (H. Doc. No. 100); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

257. A letter from the Comptroller of the 
Currency, transmitting Annual Report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency covering the 
year ended October 31, 1940; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. MAGNUSON: Committee on Naval 
Affairs. H. R. 2107. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to sell equipment and 
supplies to and perform work for the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippine Islands; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 113). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. MAAS: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 2953. A bill extending the provisions 
of the act approved August 27, 1940, entitled 
“An act increasing the number of naval 
aviators in the line of the regular Navy and 
Marine Corps, and for other purposes”; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 114). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. H. R. 3155. A bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain public works, and 
for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 115). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CLARK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 104. Resolution for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 3325, a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 116). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service.“ H. R. 1618. A bill to amend the 
act of June 25, 1938, extending the classified 
civil service to include postmasters of the 
first, second, and third classes, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
117). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
H. R. 3297. A bill to amend the first para- 
graph of section 22 of the act of February 
23, 1931 (46 Stat. 1210); without amendment 
(Rept. No. 118). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 2297. A bill to 
prohibit the introduction of contraband into 
the District of Columbia penal institutions; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 119). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 3065. A bill to 
amend the act of Congress approved July 14, 
1932, entitled “An act to amend an act of 
Congress approved June 18, 1898, entitled ‘An 
act to regulate plumbing and gas fitting in 
the District of Columbia; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 120). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 3066. A bill to 
amend an act to provide for a Union Railroad 
Station in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 121). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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ADVERSE REPORTS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII. 


Mr. BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
House Resolution 22. Resolution requesting 
the President to transmit information to 
the House of Representatives. (Rept. No. 
112). Ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, commit- 
tees were discharged from the considera- 
tion of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 491) for the relief of Elizabeth 
Flaherty; Committee on Claims discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 3195) for the relief of Fred- 
erick D. Dismuke; Committee on Claims dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. LELAND M. FORD: 

H. R. 3455. A bill to make membership in 
the Communist Party, the German-Ameri- 
can Bund, and other communistic, Nazi, and 
Fascist organizations unlawful; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 3456. A bill to protect the public spon- 
sors of broadcasting programs, broadcasting 
stations, performers, and all persons inter- 
ested in radio from being deprived of the en- 
joyment by means of radio broadcast of 
music; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEA: 

H. R. 3457. A bill to authorize a preliminary 
examination and survey of the Petaluma 
Creek, Sonoma County, Calif., and its tribu- 
tarles, for flood control, for run-off and water- 
flow retardation, and for soil-erosion preven- 
tion; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. PIERCE: 

H. R. 3458. A bill to provide for a Forest 
Credit Commissioner and for a Forest Credit 
Bank, within the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, to extend credit for furthering the con- 
servation and operation of forest lands, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 3459. A bill to amend the act of May 
22, 1939, Public Law No. 81, to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: 

H. R. 3460. A bill to improve the general 
economic welfare of the country by establish- 
ing, extending, and coordinating business re- 
search; to furnish aid and assistance to busi- 
ness by providing facilities for research into 
their problems; and to provide for the des- 
ignation and development of business re- 
search stations in Puerto Rico and the vari- 
ous States and Territories of the United 
States to cooperate with the Department of 
Commerce in research activities designed to 
improve the general economic welfare and 
be of direct value to business enterprises; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H. R. 3461. A bill to provide for the location, 
survey, and building of a system of three 
transcontinental and six north-south high- 
ways; to the Committee on Roads. 
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By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: 

H. R. 3462. A bill making it unlawful to 
knowingly and willfully advocate the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 3463. A bill to promote the national 
health and welfare through appropriation of 
hospitals and for the prevention, education, 
and control of tuberculosis, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 3464. A bill to provide for the more 
economical, expeditious, and just settlement 
of disputes with the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H. R. 3465. A bill to promote international 
trade and eliminate the inequalities of for- 
eign exchange and provide for a sound cur- 
rency and establish a stable medium of ex- 
change between the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere and effectuate the declared policy 
of the United States as set forth in the act 
of November 1, 1893 (28 Stat. 4), and the act 
of March 3, 1897 (29 Stat. 624); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. R. 3466. A bill to authorize the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to accept title to the 
fish hatchery at Clark Fork, Idaho; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. WENE: 

H. R. 3467. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction and operation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of a system of new military super- 
highways for national defense in time of war, 
or insurrection, and for Government and 
commercial use by automobiles in time of 
peace; to provide for the financing of same; to 
provide for the relief of unemployment; to 
promote public safety; to stimulate general 
business throughout the Nation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CANNON of Misscuri: 

H. J. Res. 121. Joint resolution providing for 
the filling of a vacancy in the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution of the 
class other than Members of Congress; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 105. Resolution for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 3155 to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARNES: 

H. R. 3468. A bill for the relief of the Ed- 
ward Gillen Dock, Dredge & Construction Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BETTER: 

H. R. 3469. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Azucena Alvarez Canga: to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H. R. 3470. A bill to correct the military 
record of Edward Paris Harris; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H.R.3471. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Stern, Arpad Stern, Elizabeth Spitz, Maxi- 
milian Spitz, and Claude Marguerite Spitz; 
to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 
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By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: 

H. R. 3472. A bill for the relief of Oscar 
C. Wallan, Fred F. Diel, Laura I. Martin, Jane 
E. Koppes, and Helen Olson; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H. R. 3478. A bill for the relief of Bruce 

Bros. Grain Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 3474. A bill for the relief of Henry W. 

Meere; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. LEWIS: 

H. R. 3475. A bill granting a pension to 
Daisy Kelley; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3476. A bill for the relief of James A. 
Quillinan; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.3477. A bill granting a pension to 
Capitola Pease; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 2 

H. R. 3478. A bill for the relief of Glenn A. 
Pike; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PADDOCK: 

H. R. 3479. A bill for the relief of Michel 
Savino, Sipontina Savino, Concetta Mary 
Savino, Joseph Savino, Matthew Thomas 
Savino, Nicholas John Savino, Frank Anthony 
Savino, and Rena Mary Savino; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 3480. A bill granting a pension to 
Arminta Hill McCarty; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROLPH: 

H. R. 3481. A bill for the relief of Charles 
F. Stone; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHANLEY: 

H. R. 3482. A bill for the relief of Harry J. 
Somerville; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H. R. 3483. A bill directing the payment to 
William H. Carter of travel allowances from 
Manila, P. I., to San Francisco, Calif., not 
furnished in kind as provided by the laws 
relating thereto in force at the time of dis- 
charge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXIII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


297. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Me- 
morial of the Legislature of the State of 
South Dakota (Senate Concurrent Resolution 
No. 6), memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to take such steps as are neces- 
sary to insure full consideration of the Town- 
send bill (H. R. 1036); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

298. By Mr. GOSSETT: Petition of the Lucy 
Lee Home Demonstration Club, of Route 2, 
Gainesville, Tex., signed by Mrs. T. B. Davis, 
president; Alma Robb, secretary; and other 
members of said club, protesting against dis- 
criminations toward the Ford Motor Co. in 
the award of Government contracts and con- 
demning certain strikes in national-defense 
industries; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

299. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of Rev. M. S. Pinkerton, of Wortham, 
Tex., favoring House Bill 125, prohibiting the 
advertising of alcoholic beverages by radio; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. ‘ 

300. By Mr. LEAVY: Resolution adopted by 
the Spokane County Pomona Grange, No. 4, 
on January 18, 1941, recommending the dis- 
continuation of our present patent system, 
pointing out that the present law fosters 
the creation of monopolies and limits the 
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manufacture and free flow of goods, increas- 
ing the cost of national defense as well as the 
cost of living, and retards the normal rise in 
living standards; also pointing out that the 
present patent system offers little protection 
or value to an inventor who is without re- 
sources to manufacture and develop his pat- 
ents; to the Committee on Patents. 

301. By Mr. MUNDT: Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 3, passed by the Legislature 
of South Dakota, memorializing Congress to 
write and enact legislation providing for cost 
of production or parity for the farming in- 
dustry of America and pointing out that 
existing farm legislation has brought neither 
parity prices nor parity income to our agri- 
culture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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302. By Mr. PATMAN: Petition, unani- 
mously adopted by the Third Annual Session 
of the Dirt Farmers’ Congress of Texas, stat- 
ing that long-term, low-interest loans håve 
enabled many worthy tenant farmers in 
Texas to become home owners who might 
never have had their chance otherwise, and 
that it is a vitally important contribution to 
national defense to promote family-sized, 
owner-operated farms; we therefore commend 
the Farm Security Administration for its 
accomplishments in this connection; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

303. By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: Letter 
from Selma Johns, chairman, legislative com- 
mittee, Bergen County, N. J., organization, 
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American Legion Auxiliary, Department of 
New Jersey, requesting support of House 
Resolution 35, to continue the life of the Dies 
committee; to the Committee on Rules. 

304. Also, resolution passed by the Sussex 
County, N. J., Fire-Police Association, at its 
regular meeting, held in Sparta, N. J., Janu- 
ary 9, 1941, calling upon the Congress to con- 
tinue the Dies committee; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

305. By Mr. WHITTINGTON: Petition of 
J. G. Colson, of Greenwood, Miss., favoring 
passage of a joint resolution to provide State 
regional action to promote peace and har- 
mony, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


